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Lecturer on Bible Literature, Harvard University. A.uthor of The Apoitolic^Age in " 
ike ItigM ^f Modern Criticism ; Ac. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. » ' / 
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Lecturer on Modem History to the Cambridge University Local Lectures Syndkate. I 'h;.* a » 

Life of Napoleon I . ; Napoleonic Studies i The Deoetapmmi of the European’) “>«*>»»» « • 

Nations; The Life of Pitt ; &c. J 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

^vendish Professor of Experimental Phyaics^ Cambridge. Fellow, of Trinity 
College. T^sident of the British Association, 190^10x0. Author of A Treatise -I BlodtriO' WtVOf. 
on the Motion of Vortex Rit^s ; Application of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry ; I . j a 

Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism ; Ac. V 

Sir Joseph Larmor, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. r 

Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in ' 

Cambridge University. Secrertary of the Royal Society. Professor of Natural! MBrgWlOi ; 
Philosophy, Queen’s College, Galway, and in the Queen's University' bf Ireland,! Energy (m 
1880-1885. Author of and Afoftof, and various memoirs on Mathematics And 
Physics. . [ 

John Linton Myres, M.A., F.S.A. f 

Wykeham I*rofe8.sor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Formerly J 
Gmdstone Professor of Greek and I-ecturer in Ancient Geography. Univerrity of *1 
Liverpool, and Lecturer on Classical Archaeology, University of Oxmird. I 

John Malcolm Mitchell. r ' ’ 

Sometime Sch{)lar of Queen's College, Oxford. Lecturer in Classics, East London ■{ Erlgena (in part). 
College (University of London). Joint Editor of Grote's History taf Greece. , ■ [ ? ‘ 

John Matthews Manly, A.M., Ph.D. 

Professor and Head ol the Department of English in the University' of Qbicage. j 
Managing Editor ol Modern Philology. Author of The Language of Chaucer's Legend H 
of Good Women \ Ac. Eclitor of Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama ; , 

English Prose, /I jY-iSgo; English Poetry, jiyo-iSge ; Ac. 

Rev. John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., D.D. /'Ewoh* 

Cflmon I^riclentiary, Cathedral of New York. Formerly Professor of Hebrew in the | iMiln • 

University of Pennsylvania. Director of the University Expedition to Babylonia, | » v* ^ , 
1888-1895. Author of Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates, \ Euphfl^f (tn part), 

John Smith Fleti’, D.Sc., F.G.S; " r 

Petrographer to the Geological Survey, Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in Edin- J EpUUortto ; 
burgh University. Neill Medallist of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Bigsbyl R gf dftltR. 

Medallist of the Geological Society of I-ondon. { 

John Sturgeon Mackay, M.A., LL.D., F,R.S. (Edin.). (% 

Chi^fxilatiiematical Master at Edinburgh Academy, 1873-1904. First President J niiniiii 
of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society. Author of Arithmeticul Exercises 
Elen/mnts of Euchd. ^ | 

John T. Bealby. V' f 

J^t Author of Sanford's Eurepe^ Formerly ^tor of the ScoUish Geograbhiced 4 EsthOirii (in hariS, 
Magasine. Translator of Sven Hedin'g rifia, aed Ac. [ \ r ) 

Joseph Thomas * Cunningham, M.A., F.Z.6. 


English Literature (II.). 


Lecturer on Zoology at the South-Western Polytechnic, London. Formerly Felloiw J 
of University Com^e, Oxford. Assistant Professor of Natural History in the | 

University oDEdiiAratgh. Naturalist to the Marine Biological Association. ( 

James Wycliffe Kbadlam, M.A, 

Stafi Inspector of Secondary Schools under the' Board of Education. Formeriy ■ 

Fellow of Kii||g?8 College, Cambridge, and Professor of Greek and Anbient History 4 Bmeti 11 . 

at Queen's CoF“"“ ^ — *. r* ^ 

Empire ; Ac. 

K^THIBEN fiCHLESINCSR. 

.. AUthectof TAs /nsframsfite o/fA« OrcAssfra; Ac. 

Archaeology. 

Lguih Duchesne. 

See the bihgraidiicai article ; ' Dvchi^ne, hi M. O. 

Leonard! Jium Spencer, M.A. rEnithtilo • 

A^stant in tto Department of Mineralogy, British Museum.. Formerly Scholar of J HMdrite ^ ’ 
‘ jWafkness Scholar* Editor bf the Minermh 

LuiOI VlLLARt. 


Author of Bismarck and the Foundation of the German 


Editor of the Portfolio of Musicttl 4 
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Mosbs Caster^ !Ph.E\ 
Xhifii R4b}>i of tlie 


^ipzig). f 

phardic Communitios of England. Vice-President, Zionisit j 


Congress, 1898, 1899, 1900. Ilchester Ifcturwr at Oxford on Slavonic and By- J Uminwcu, MlchalL 

President, Folldore Society of England. Vice- J wumtu 


Author of History of Rumonian Popular 


santine Literature, x886 and 189X, 

President, Anglo- Jewish Association, 

&c. 

Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. • 

Fonnerly Editor of the Magazine 0/ Art. Member of Fine Art Committee of Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Brussels, P^s, Buenos Aires, Rome, and the Franco-Britlsh | glfllgles (in part). 
Exhibition, London. Author of History of " Punch ; British Port/rait Painting 1 ' ' 

to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century ; Worhs of G. P. Watts, R.A.; British 
Sculpture and Sculptor^ of To-day ; Henriette Ronner ; &c. 

M0RRI8 JASTROW, Ph.D. (Leipzig). ( 

ProlesHor of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Autlior of^ EMhkigsL 
Religion of the Bedfylonians and Assyriifns ; &c. t 

M^miuan Otto Bismarck Caspari, M.A. 

' Reader in Ancient History at London University, 
liam University, 1905-1908. 

Marcus Niebuhr Tod^ M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. University Lecturer in Epigraphy, 
r Joint Author of Catalogue of the Sparta Museum, 

Mark Pattison. 

See the biographical article : Pattison, Mark. 

Norbian McLean, M.A. ( 

l.ecturer in Aramaic, Cambridge University. Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, Christ’s •! EphTMOl Synis. 
College, Cambridge. Joint Editor of the larger Cambridge Septuagvit. [ 

Oliver Eltcin, M.A. ( 

Professor of English Literature at tlic University of Liverpool. Autlior of Modem J English Literature 


Lecturer in Greek at Binning- EfMUnlnondaS. 


I* 


Eplior. 


I Bnnmus {in part). 


^ Studies; The Augustan Ages ; Michael Drayton; &c. 

OsBBRT John Radcliffe Howarth, M.A. 

Chi’ist Church, Oxford. Geographical Scholar, 1901. 
Bxiti^ Association. 


I EnglMd ; Topography, Popur 
hiHm and Industries (I., 
VI Vlli IX ) • 

English Channel {in part). 


Prince Peter Alexbivitcr Kropotkin. 

Sec the biographical article ; Kropotkin, Prince P. A. 

Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. [ 

I-ecturer on Phj-sica! and Regional Geography in Cambridge University. Formerly J ..a, 

of the Geological Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British Cambrian | »*Mvpe . ueoiogy, 
Trilobites. Translator and Editor of Kayser's Comparative Geology, I 

Mrs Craighe (“ John Oliver Hobbes ”). 

Sec the biographical article : Craigie, P. M. T. 

Percy Btappord Allen, M.A. 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Editor of the Letters 0$ Erasmus, 

Robert Adamson, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Adamson, R. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. 

Ihrectur of Excavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Sir Richard Clavsrhouse Jsbb, D.CL, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Jebb, Sir Richard C. 

Rev. Robert Henry Charles, M.A., D.D., D.Lin. [ 

Griftfinid .Lecturer, and Lecturer in Kblical Studies. Oxford. FfeUow of the British J Enoch, Book of ; 
Academy. Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, l^rinity College, Dublin. Author | Bsthcr : Additions to, 
of Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life ; Booh of Jubilees ; &c. I 

Colonel Robert Hamilton Vetch, R.E., C.B. 

Employed on defences of Bermuda, Bristol Channel, Plymouth Harbour and Malta, 

1861-1876. Secretary of R.E. Institute, Chatham, 1877-1883. Commanded R.£. 

Submarine Mining Batt., 188^. Deputy Insp^tor-General of For^cations, 1869- 
1894. Author of Gordon’s Campaign in China; Life of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Gerald Graham. Editor of the Professional Papers of the Corps of R.E, ; also the R.E. 

Journal, £877-1884. 

Ronald John McNeill, M.A. ^ 

Christ Church, Oxford. Barrister-at-Law. Formerly Editor of the James* $ 4 HfwiPl ; 

London. I Bmmct, Thomas Addii. 


I Estonia {in part). 


I Eliot, George. 

I Erasmus {in part), 
I Erigena {in part). 

.< rEkroh; 

I EleutheropoUs, 

{ Euripides. 


Egypt : Military Operations^ 
1885-1906. 
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Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S. 

FormeHy Meinber of the Stah of the Geological Survey of India. Author of 
Catalogues ^af Fossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in Britisa Museum ; The Deer of 
all Lands ; ^c. 

Richard Norton. I 

FqmtjFly Director of the Amdrioan School of CUuudea! Studies In Rome, and Pft>- \ Btliirlg {in part), 
feiwOfOfHlstoryof Artaud Archaeology, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. [ 

Robert Nisw Bain (d. 1909). 

Assistant Sbrniian, British Museum. Author of Scandinavia ; the JlBdtVi 

Denmam, NortO^ and Sweden, The First RommiavSi / 4 ryJp tTMllA 

Sknonic Europe : the PoHHcal Hist^ of Poland and Russia from 140^ to lygd ; &c. v 
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Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., D.Litt. (Cantel).),/ u i / wo;! 
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• Reginald, Stuart Poole. 

See the biogmpbWl ; PopL?^, ALp STWWf , 

RiittiiXREj^WiiiAMe. ' ' - 1 

Richard Webster, A.M. • 

S eyly; Fellow in Classics, Princeton TOiVentfty;- ’ Editbr’oli The 'Skg^es b/ 

Ac. - y ■ ■ • ; ' ■ V ^ 

Stanley Arthur Cook. 


I ^'^nktluui (ifi ^dfiy 


Editor for I^lestine Exploration Fund. 

God ViUe teidCiaiidik CoUeg 
Aramaic, London iJniversity, 1904-1908. 


, , GonViUe teidCiaiidik College, Cambridge. • Exunine] 

A-i ! r ix.. — o i- — ''-“-ai.Xiiatic Society, 1904'^ ■{ 

Ad the \ 


Lecturer in Hebrew ^ahd S)qriac, emd 
, Cambiid^ • Ex ‘ • — ' - 

Council of Royal. 
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ner in Hebitew )and 
Stic Society, igi 

1905. Author of Glossary of Aramaic Jnscripti^s ; The Laws of Moses and .. 

Code of JLiminwrabi ; Critical Notes on'^ld Tetthinetif Bistort i Religion of Ancieitt 
Paleitliiff'ict. ; i/ / , ' ' 

St George Stock, M.A. 

Pembroke, College^ Oxfotdi Lecturer in Greek in the Univetsity of Bimunghami 

Stanley’ Lane-Poole, Td. A., Litt.T): , ! . 

Formerly Professor of Arabic, Dublin University, and Examiner in the University 
of Wales. Corresponding. M^mbeil of thei ImperUl Rnssum Atchaeokigiioab Society./ 

Membc^r of. .the Khediyial Commission, for the PreseryatipnjOl the MfOnnsienia of/ 
AA-b*Art/i 3 kc. Author oi Lih of. 1 , 9^4 Stratford ide Re^iffe i, Life of Sif Maery.i 
Parkes Cairo’, Turhey) ac. “Eoited The Koran \ The Thousand and One Nights 
&c. 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner,, LL.D^ D.CL, 

See the bUi^aphip^ article : (^XrDinE^,' 

Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 

See the bifllDlraphical article : Walpole, Sir Spencer. 

TflosiAS 'AiStikt^ Ingram, M.A., LL.D. 

^ Trinity Odlllge, Dublin. 

Stk T-HOMMifll^BAl^CLAY, M.P. . 

Mewbeaf'O^rthe Institute of International Law. MemW of the Siupreme Council J 
of Free State. Officer of the I,.egion of Hbnyur. Atithor of Problems b/ 1 

International Practice and Diplomacy ; &c. M.P. for Blackburn, 1910. 
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Dr Theodore. F^eylinghuysen Collier, Ph.D. 

n^ofessor of History, William^ WimamSto^n^ Mass^, U,S.A/ 


li. RiJniiii, Council of. 




Thomas Gregor Brodie, M.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. 
Experimental Physiology. 

Thomas Kirkup, M.A., LL.D. 

.\utho»’ oi An Inquiry into Socialism ; 


Author of Essentials of ( Epithollnl, EndothcUoly GUn* 
I dnlar Tissues. 


Primer of Socialism ; &c. 


Rev. Thomas Kelly Cmjpp, jhh^p PtlfTyr. 

See the biographical amcle UhEvne, T. K. 


I Essenes (in part). 
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Erathosthenes of Alexitrifrb. 

■.?:! 


Sir Thomas Li^^^ Heath, K.C.B., (Cantab.). . '3 

.Assistant Sec^etiy to the Treasury! £omu^ Fellow of Trinity Collegp>, 
bridge. AutJfdr of T reatise on Conic j| iTfec. ^ ^ 

RE^^i-TwMA^ )BhOWE Rede Stebbing, F.R.S., F.L.S., FJZw& / 

Fc low of Kiim's CoUege, London. Hon. F!9^^^ll^r, and ^ei^y,;i^.tar, Of- WQtowSfcr I „ ^ ^ 

College, Oxfdfd.^ , Zoological Secretary of SocietY^iaoa^ioo^, ^cAuttor of 1 Entomosttabg,f, 

A History of Crustacea', The NaturalidS^^r^ae : ^ 1 

I' • ;'! ‘ 7 ? "f'ji 

Thomas SECcojuj^jM. A. , . f 

Balliol College. Word, Lecturer in History.Bast London and BirkbeokrColHw, L. . 

University of;^Lohdon. Stanhope Prizeman,, Oxford, 1887. AsMstant Editor -iif "I English Literature 
DicHtmih/y hfWKonal Biography, 1891-i^t.^ Afuthor of The^'gvofJohtis^Tkd.^, [ 

Rev. William Augustus BEevoort Cooudge, Mj\., F.R.G.S., Pn^f)/ (Bern). fElnsledeln* 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St David's ' 

College, Lampeter, 1 880-188 1. Author of Guide du Haul Dauphinl', The Rangel „ ® j, • 
of the Todi ; Guide to Grindelwald ; Guide to SwiUerland ; The Alps in Nature and I Engadlne ; 
in History ; &c. Editor of the Alpine Journal, 1880-1889 ; &c. \ Endelberg* 

Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. / English Hlstcry (XI.) ; 

P'ormerly Exliibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College, I EnlseODaOR • EsouiPA 
Oxford. Author of Modem Europe .dec. " ’ 1 BiropeTff ' 

William Bacher, Ph.D. r 

Professor of Biblical Science at the Rabbinical Seminary, Budapest Author of { WHac Levlta. 

Die exegetische Termindogie der jUdischen Traditionslitteratur ; &c. ( 

William Cecil Dampier Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Au^or of Theory of Solution 
Recent Development of Physical Science ; The Family ana the Nation ; &c. 

W. Cave Thomas. / 

Author of Symmetrical Education ; Mural or Monutnental Decoration ; Ravised -! Eneaustle Painting * 

Theory of Light. ( •* 
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Ht. Rev. William Edward Collins^ M.A., I>.!D. 

Biflim oi Gibrytar. Foniierly Professor of EcdesiasticAl Histoiy, Kiiif 
London. Lecturer of Selwyn and St John'e Colley, C 4 mbrid|[e. Aut 
Study of Ecclesiastical History ; Beginnings of English Christianity ; &c. 


•s Collie, J Bstablliliment ; 

lor of The 1 EuelUfflft : Reservation, 


WauAM Gannett, M.A,, D.C.L. / 

Educational Adviser to the London County CoimcH. Formerly Fellow and Lecturer J 
•of St John's College, Cambridge. Principal and Ihofessor of Mathematics, Durham 1 (tn pari). 

College of Science, Newcastle-on>Tyne. Author of Elementary Dynamics ; &c, \ 

Walter G. M*Millan, F.C.S., M.LMech.E. (d. 1904). f • 

Formerly Secretary of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, and Lecturer on i * 

Metallurgy, Mason College, Birmingham. Author of A Treatise on Electrometallurgy. [ BlOOWOmelallurgy. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A., Litt.D. r 

. Presidfifit of Royal Historical Society, 1905-1909. Author of History o/f ^ English J Bn gjand Churoh of. 
Churchy S97-^o66 ; The Church of England in the Middie Ages ; Ac. [ 

William Matthew Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., D.CL, Litt.D. 

See the biographical article : Petrie, W. M. F. 

WitHELM Ostwald, D.Sc., LL.D. 

Formerly Professor of Chemistry at the University of Leipsig. Nobel Priaeman in 
Chemistry, 1909. Author of Energetische Grundlagen der Kutturwissensehaft ; Die 
Energie ; Prinsipien der Chemie ; &c. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Patrick Anderson, MJnst.CE., F.R.G.S. 

Chief Engineer, Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada. Member of f MfU TaWa 
U ic Geographic Board of Canada. Past President of Canadian Society of Civil ^ ^ 


I Rgypt : Art and Archaeology. 
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Element. 


Engineers. 


William Plane Pycraft, F.Z.S. 

Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum. Formerly Assistant, 
Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Oxford. Vice-President of the' 
Selborne Society. Author of A History of Birds ; &c. 

William Robertson Smith, LL.D. 

See the biograpliical article : Smith, W. R. 

William Wallace. 

See the. biographical article : Wallace, Wiluam (1844-1897). 

WiLLisTON Walker, Ph.D., D.D. 

‘ Professor of Church History, Yale University. Author of History of the Congre- 
gational Ckurohes in the United States ; The Reformation \ John Calvin \ &c. 
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BDWARDES, SIR HERBERT BENJAMIN (1S19-1868), 
English soldier-statesman in India, was bom at Frodesley in 
Shropshire on the 12th of November 1819. His father was 
Benjamin Edwardes, rector of Frodesley, and his grandfather 
Sir John Edwardes, baronet, eighth holder of a title conferred 
on one of his ancestors by Charles I. in 1644. He was educated 
at a private school and at King’s College, London, Through 
the influence of his uncle, Sir Henry Edwardes, he was nominated 
in 1840 to a cadetship in the East India Company ; and on his 
arrival in India, at the beginning of 1841, he was posted as 
ensign in the ist Bengal Fusiliers. He remained with this 
regiment about five years, during which time he mastered the 
lessons of bis profession, obtained a goodknowledgeof Hindustani, 
Hindi and Persian, and attracted attention by the political 
and literary ability displayed in a series of letters which appeared 
in the Delhi Gazette, 

In November 1845, breaking out of the first Sikh War, 
Edwardes was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir Hugh (afterwards 
Viscount) Gough, then commander-in-chief in India, On the 
i8th of December he was severely wounded at the battle of 
Mudki. He soon recovered, however, and fought by the side 
of his chief at the decisive battle of Sobraon (February fo, 1846). 
He was soon afterwards appointed third assistant to the com- 
missioners of the trans-Sutlej territory ; and in January 1847 
was named first assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence, the resident 
at Lahore. Lawrence became his great exemplar, and in later 
years he was accustomed to attribute to the influence of this 
“ father of his public life ” whatever of great or good he had 
himself achieved. He took part with Lawrence in the suppression 
of a religious disturbance at Lahore in the spring of 1846, and 
soon afterwards assisted him in reducing, by a rapid movement 
to Jammu, the conspirator Imam-ud-din. In the following 
year a more difficult task was assigned him— the conduct of an 
expedition tp Bannu, a district on the Waziri frontier, in which 
the people would not tolerate the presence of a collector, and 
the revenue had consequently fallen into arrear. By his rare 
tact and fertility of resource, Edwardes succeeded in com^etely 
c^uering the vnld tribes of the valley without firing a shot, a 
victory whidi he afterwards looked back upon with more satis- 
faction than upon others which brought him more renown. His 
fiscal ariaagemepts vsere sudb, as to obviate all diflkulty of 


collection for the future. In the sprix^ of 1848, in consequenci 
of the murder of Mr vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson a 
Multan, by order of the diwan Mulraj, and of the raising of th< 
standard of revolt by the latter, Lieutenant Edwardes wai 
authorized to march against him. He set out immediately wit! 
a small force, occupied Leiah on the left bank of the Indus, wai 
joined by Colonel van Cortlandt, and, although he could noi 
attack Multan, held the enemy at bay and gave a check at th< 
critical moment to their projects. He won a great victory ovei 
a greatly superior Sikh force at Kinyeri Qune 18), and receivec 
in acknowle^ment of his services the local rank of ntajor. In th< 
course of the operations which followed near Multan, Edwardei 
lost his right hand by the explosion of a pistol in his belt. Oi 
the arrival of a large force under Genei^ Whish the siege 0 
Multan was begun, but was suspended for several montLi ii 
consequence of the desertion of §here Singh with hk army an< 
artillery. Edwardes distinguished himself by the part he tool 
in the final operations, be^ in December, which ended witl 
the capture of Ae city on the 4th of January 1849. hi 
services he received the thanks of both houses of parliament 
was promoted major by brevet, and created C.B. by specia 
statute of the order. The directors of the East India Compan] 
conferred on him a gold medal and a good service pensioa 0 
£100 p>er annum. 

After the conclusion of peace Major Edwardes returned b 
England for the benefit of his health, married during his sta^ 
there, and wrote and published his f^ioatmg account of th 
scenes in which he had been engaged, under the title of A Yea 
on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-184^, His countrymen gav( 
him fitting welcome, and the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In r85i he returned to India an< 
resumed his civil duties in the Punjab under Sir Henry Lawrence 
In November 1853 he was entrusted with the responsible pos 
of commissioner of the Peshawar frontier, and this he held whci 
the Mutiny of 1857 broke out. It was a position of enormom 
difficulty, and momentoua consequences were involved in* tb 
way the crisis might be met Edwardes rose to the hieiglit 0 
the occasion, ne saw as if by inroiratibn the facts imd the needs 
and by the prompt m^ures wnkh he adopted he rendered x 
service of incalculable importanoe, by eflectmg a reconciliatioi 
with Afghanistan, and securing neutrality of amir aiM 
* IX.1 
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the frontier tribes during the war:’ So *^fTective was his procedure 
for the siety of the ‘border that he was able to rdse a large force 
in the Punjab and send ;t to co-operate in the siege and capture 
of Delhi, In 1859 Edwardes once more went to England, his 
health so greatly impaired by the continual strain of arduous 
work that it was doubtful whether he could ever return to India. 
During his stay he was created K.C.B., with the rank of brevet 
colond ; and the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by 
the universify of Cambridge. Early in 1862 he again sailed for 
India, and wac appointed commissioner of Umballa and agent 
for the Cis-Sudcj states. He had been offered the governor- 
ship of the Punjab, but on the ground of failing health had 
declined it. In February 1865 he was compelled to finally 
resign his post and return to England. A second good, service 
T>ension was at once conferred on him ; in May 1866 he was 
created K,C. of the Star oi India; and early in 1868 was promoted 
major-general id the East Iiidfan Army. He had been for some ; 
time engaged oh a ifte of Sir Hehry Lawrence, and high e^tpecta- 
tions were formed of the work ; but he did not live to complete 
it, and after his death it was put into the hands of Mr Herman 
Merivale. He died in London on the 23rd of December 1868. 
Great in council and great in war, he was singularly beloved by 
his friends, generous and unselfish to a high degree, and a man 
of deep religious convictions. 

See Memorials of the Life and Letters of Sir Herbert Beniamin 
Edwardes, by his wife (2 vols., London, 1886); i. R. £. liulliics, 
Four Soldiers (London, 1889) ; J. Ruskin. Bibl. pastorum, iv* “ A 
Knight's Faith " (1885), passages from the life of Edwardes. 

EDWARDS, AMEUA ANN BLANDFORD (1831-1892), English 
author and Egyptologist, the daughter of one of Wellington’s 
officers, was bom in I^ndon on the 7th of June 1831. At a very 
early kge she displayed considerable literary and artistic talent. 
She became a contributor to various magazines and newspapers, 
and besides many miscellaneous works she wrote eight novels, 
the most successful of which were Dehenham's Vow (1870) and 
Lord Brackettbury (1880). In the winter of 1873-1874 she visited 
Egypt, and was profoundly impressed by the new openings for 
archaeological research. She learnt the hieroglyphic characters, 
and made a considerable collection of Egyptian antiquities. In 
1877 she published A Thousand Milts up iht Nile, with illustia- 
tions by herself. Comdneed that only by proper scientific 
investigations could the wholesale destruction of Egyptian 
antiquities be avoided, she devoted herself to arousing public 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, in 1882, was largely 
instrumental in founding the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which 
she became joint honorary secretary with Reginald Stuart Poole. 
P^of the business of this Fund she abandoned her other literary 
work, writing only on Egyptology. In 1889-1890 she went on a 
lecturing tour in the United States. The substance of her 
lectures was published in volume form in 1891 as Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorm, She died at Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset, on the 15th of April 1892, bequeathing her valuable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities to University College, London, 
together with a sum to found a chair of Egyptology. Miss 
Edwards received, shortly before her death, a civil list pension 
from the British government. 

EDWARDS, BELA BATES (1802-1852), American man of 
letters, was bom at Southampton, Massachusetts, on the 4th of 
July 1802. He graduated at Amherst College in 1824, was a 
tutor there in 1827-1828, graduated at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1830, and was licensed to preach. From 1828 to 
1833 he was assistant secretary of the American Education 
Society (organised in Boston in 1815 to assist students for the 
ministiy), and from 1828 to 1842 was editor of the society’s 
oigan, which after 1831 was oidled tihe American Quarterly 
Register. He also founded (in 1833) and edited the American 
Quarterly Observer ; in 1856-1841 edited the Biblical Repository 
(after 1837 called the American Bibltcal Repasitory) with which 
Idle Observer wu pnerged in 1835 j and was editor-in-chief of the 
BibHotkeca Sacra fretn 1844 to 1851. In 1837 he became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Andmt, and from 18418 anti his death was 
iMSOoiatieprofetaorofsacradlkerature there; He died at Athens, 


Georgia, on the 20th of April 1852. Among his numerous 
publications were A Missionary Gazetteer (1832), A Biography of 
Self-Taught Men (1832), a once widely known Eclectic Reader 
(1835), a translation, with Samuel Harvey Taylor (1807-1871), of 
Kiihner’s Schulgrammatik der Griechischen Sprache and Classical 
Studies (1844), essays in ancient literature and art written in 
collaboration with Barnas Sears and C. C. Felton. 

Edwards' Addresses and Sermons, with a memoir by Rev. 
Edwards A. Park, were published in two volumes at Boston in 1853. 

EDWARDS, BRYAN (1743-1800), English politician and 
historian, was bom at Westbury, Wiltshire, on the 21st of May 
1 743. His father died in 1 7 56, when his maintenance and educa- 
tion were undertaken by his maternal uncle, Zachary Bayly, a 
wealthy merchant of Jamaica. About 1759 Bryan went to 
Jamaica, and joined his uncle, who engaged a private tutor to 
complete his education, and when Bayly died his nephew 

the estate of 
saon became 

a leading member of the colonial assembly of Jamaica, but in a 
few years he returned to England, and in 1782 failed to secure a 
seat in parliament as member for Chichester. He was again in 
Jojuaica from 1787 to 1^92, when he settled in England as a West 
India merchant, making in 1795 iirit'thcr futile attempt to enter 
parliament, on this occasion as the representative of South- 
ampton. In 1796, howo\’cr, he became member of parliament 
for Grampound, retaining his scat until his death at Southampton 
on the 15th or i6th of July 1800. In general Edwards was a 
supporter of the slave trade, and was described by William Wilber- 
force as a powerful opponent. By his wife, Martha, daughter 
of Thomas Phipps of Westbury, he left an only son, Hume. 

In 1784 Edwards wrote Thoughts on the late Proceedings of 
Government respeding the Trade of the West India Islands ihe 
United States of America, in which he attacked the restriction# 
placed by the government upon trade with the United States. 
In 1793 he published in two volumes his great work, History, 
Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies, 
and in 1797 published his Historical Survey of the French Colony 
in ihe Island of St Domingo, In 1801 a new edition of both these 
works with certain additions was published in three volumes 
under the title oi History of ihe British Colonies in ihe West Indies. 
This has been translated into German and parts of it into French 
and Spanish, and a fifth edition was issued in 1819. When 
Mungo Park returned in 1796 from his celebrated journey in 
Africa, Edwards, who was secretapr of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, drew up 
from Park’s narrative an account of his travels, which was 
published by the association in their Proceedings ; and when 
Park wrote an account of his journeys he availed himself of 
Edwards* assistance. Edwards also wrote some poems and 
some other works relating to the history of the West Indies. 

He left a short sketch of his hfe which was prefixed to the edition 
of the History of the West Indies, published in 1801. 

EDWARDS, GEORGE (1693-1773), English naturalist, was 
bom at Stratford, Essex, on the 3rd of April 1693. In his early 
years he travelled extensively over Europe, studying imtural 
history, and gained some reputation for his coloured drawings of 
animals, especially birds. In 1733, recommendation of 

Sir Hans Sloane, he was appointed librarian to the Royal College 
of Physicians in London. In 1743 he published the first volume 
of his History of Birds, the fourth volume of which appeared in 
1751, and three supplementary volumes, under the title Glem- 
ings of Natural History, were issued in 1758, 1 760 and 1764. 1 he 
two works contain engravings and descriptions of more than 600 
subjects in natural history not before described or delineated. 
He likewise added a general index in French and English, which 
was afterwards supplied with linnaean names by Linnaeus 
himself, wi^ whom he frequently corre^ronded. About 1764 he 
retired to Plaistow, Essex, ^iriiere he died on the 23rd of July 
1773. He also wrote Essays of Natural History (x 77 o) 
EUmnis of (1776). 

EDWARDS, HENRY THOMAS <1837-1884), Welsh divine, 
was bora on tiie 6th of September 1837 at Llan yiii Mawddwy, 


inherited his wealdi; shcceedi|g algjp kfj 
another ttunaka resiAcht named Hafne.)' Edwardb 
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Merfonteth, to fethitf mas vMt. w«r «dtioirted «t 

W«ttoii»ter atHd at JeswriCttlksg^yOiflterd (B^., i86tt),and «ftw 
teaching Jcfr tw^ yaa^s at ilandcwety want^tb Llangollfn his 
curate. Hie- becatnc vicar of Aberdaw -in^ me andi of 
CamarvCn in- 1869. Here he began his lifelong «<mtfov€rayriNi^ 
NoweonSf(^ity, especially ao represented by the Rev’. Evan Jones 
(CaKinistic MethcKltet)'and Rev. H! Herber Evans ((Dongrega- 
tiOnalist). In *870 he fought in vain for the principle of all- 
round denominarionalisitt in the national education system, and 
in the same year addressed a famous letter to Mr Gladstone on 
“ The Church of the Cymry/* pointiag out masiA. success of 
Nonconformity in Wales was largely due to the withwing effect 
of an alien episcopate.’* One immediate result of this was the 
appointment of the Welfilimian Joshua Hughes '(s8o7"-r889) to 
the vacant see of St Asaph. Edwards became dean of Baagor in 
1876 and at once set about restoring the cathedral, and he 
promoted a clerical education society for Supplying the diocese 
with educated Welsh-speaking clergy. Hewas a populat pr^her 
and an earnest patriot ; his chief defect was a lade of appreciation 
of the theological attainments of Nonconformity, and a Wd^h 
commentary on St Matthew, which he h^ worked at for many 
years and puMished in two volumes in x88iz, was sevei^ly 
handled by a Bangor Calvinistic Methodist minister. Edwards 
suffered from overwork and insomnia and a Mediterranean 
cruise in 1883 failed to restore his health ; and he'died by his own 
hand on the a4th of May 1884 at Ruabon. 

See V. Morgan, Wtlsh PaligiouR Leaders in tlw Vtctonan Era. 

EDWARDS, JQNATHAN (1703-1758), American theologian 
and philosopher, was bom on the 5th of October 1703 at East 
(now South) Windsor, Connecticut. His earliest known ancestor 
was Richard Edwards, Welsh by birth, a London clergyman in 
Elizabeth’s reign. His father Timothy Edwards (1669-1758), 
son of a prosperous merchant of Hartford, had graduated at 
Harvard, was minister at East Windsor, and eked out his salary 
by tutoring boys for college. His mother, a daughter of the Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, ^ss., seems to have been 
a woman of unusual mental gifts and independence of character. 

) onathan, the only son, was tiie fifth of eleven children. The boy 
was trained for college by his father and by liis elder sisters, who 
id\ received an excellent education. When ten years old he wrote 
a semi-humorous tract on the immateriality of the soul ; he was 
interested in natural history, and at the age of twelve wrote a 
remarkable essay on the habits of the “flying spider.” He 
entered Yale College in 1716, and in the following year became 
acquainted with Locke’s Essay, which influenced him profoundly. 
During his college course he kept note books labelled “The Mind,” 

“ Natural lienee ” (containing a discussion of the atomic 
theory, &c.), “ The Scriptures ” and “ Miscellanies,” had a grand 
plan for a work on natural and mental philosophy, and drew up 
for himself rules for its composition. Even before his graduation 
in September 1720 as valedictorian and head of his class, he 
seems to have had a well formulated philosophy. The two years 
after his graduation he spent in New Havfen Studying theology. 
In .1722-1723 he was for eight months stated supply of a small 
Presbyterian church in New York city, which invited him to 
remain, but he declined the call, spent two inonths in study at 
home, and then in 1724-1726 was one of the two tutors at Yale, 
earning for himself the name of a “ pillai* tutor ” by his steadfast 
loyalty to the college and its orthodox teaching at the lime when 
Yale’s rector (Cutler) and one of her tutors hi^ goiw over to the 
Episcopal Church. 

The years 1720 tq 1726 are paitutfly recorded in his diaiy and 
in the resolutions for his own conduct which he drew lip at this 
time. He had long been an eager seeker after salvation and 
not fully satitflhd as td his own “ conversion ” untfl an-experience 
in W hst year in cohere, wheii he lost his feeKng rimt 
election of some to salvation and of others to eternal damnation 
“a horrible doctrine,” and reckoned it “exceedingly 

e easapt, hi^ht and sweet.” He now to^ a great and new joy 
the of nature, and deSghted in Ae allegorical in- 

tierpmtotaM -of the Song of .Solomon* RijJancJpg iny§|^ 
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Northampton and aaristant to hit girandkthfit^ Solomon 
Stoddard Ht wts a student minister, not a visiting pastor, his 
rule being thirteen houn of study a day. In the riune year he 
married Sarah PienepOnt, then aged seventeen daughter of 
James Pienrepon,t(i6s9^r7r4),.a founder of Yale,aiid Itootig^her 
mother^reat^graaddaugfa^ of Thomtf Hooker. Of .her piety 
.and almost nun-dilfie hm ofGodand belief in His personal loveior 
her, Edwards had known when she wtis only thkteen, imd tod 
written of it with spiritual eRthusiaem of a brightand 

cheerful disposition, a practical housekeeper,, a model wife and 
the moCherof his twelve children. SolomOnrStoddard died on the 
mth ef Februs^ 1729^ leaving to his giandeon tto difficult task 
of the sole minister^ cfaaige of .one of the laigestaiid wee^iMt 
congregatiians in the colony y' and one proud of its xnoialky, its 
eulturU and its* reputation. 

In 173Z Edwards preached at Boston the “ Public Lectiure ” 
afterwards published under the title God Glorified in Manis 
Dependence. This was his first public attack on Atmimanism. 
The leading Itought was God’s absolute aevereignty in- the 
woiik of redemption.: that while it behoved God to loreate 
man holy, it was of His “good pleasure” and “mere and 
arbitrary grace ” thatt any man was now made holyy;iand. that 
God might deny this grace without any disparagcpient to any 
of His perfections* fit 1733 a revival of rdigion began in 
Northampton, and reached such intensity in th# whiter ^ 17^ 
and the following spring as to threaten the busiaess of tto 
town. In six ntoniths nearly three hundred were admitted Co ^ 
churdi. The revival gave Edwards an opportonity of ^dying 
the process of conversion in all its phases and varieties, lUid he 
recorded his observations with psychological minuteness and 
discrimination in A Faithful Narrative of Uie Surf^ising W oeh of 
God in the Conversion of Many Hundred Souls in Nartkantpton 
(1737). A year later he published Discourses on Various Intr 
portant Subjects, the five sermons which had proved most effective 
in the revival, and of these none, he teils us, was so immediately 
effective as that on the Justice of God in (he DamnaUen of Sinners, 
from the text, “ That every mouth may be stopp^” Another 
sermon, published in 1734, on the Reality of Spiriiued Ught set 
forth wtot he regarded as the inner, moving principle of the 
revival, the doctrine of a “ special ” grace in the immediate and 
supernatural divine iUumination of the soul. In the spring of 
1735 the movement began to subside and a reaction set tu But 
the Velapse was brief y and toe Nortiiampton revival, which had 
spread through the Connecticut valley and whose fame had 
reached England and Scotland, was followed in 1739-1740 by ito 
Great Awakening, distinctively under the leaderslup of Edwards. 
The movement met with no sympathy from the orthodox leaders 
of the churdi. In 1741 Edwards published in its defence fke 
Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spini of God, deaih)g 
particularly with the phenomena most criticized, the swOOBinf^S, 
outcries and convulsions. These “ bodily effects,’^ he insisted, 
were not “ distinguishing marics” of the work of the Spiribof God; 
but so bitter was the feeling gainst the revival in the utom 
Btrictiy Puritan churches thmt in 1742 he was forced to ’wriitc a 
second apology, Thoughts mike Revival in Netv England, hiaznain 
argument being the great moral improvement of tto. OOuAtry. 
In the same pamtphlet he defends an appeal to toe ernbtknm, and 
advocates preaching tortoe when necessary., .even to .dbildren, 
who in God’s sight “ are young vipers . . . if not Christ’s.^’ He 
considers “ bo<&y effects ” incidentals to the ml WoiA; o| G<^, 
but his own mystic , dievotlon and tto experiences 4$ his 
during tto Awatomog (tvrixkh to fives to detail) make him think 
that /the divine viaitatiofi usOaBy OveTpPwerttoe tody/a>view in 
support of which l^e qpotes Scripture. In reply to^ Edwards, 
Charles Chatney iwobymously fka to^ Refig^o^ Qm- 
raotions in New England Considered (i743)^ ‘UlgiiigiCondutoaslto 
detest of conversion 7 said toe getwiid con 

“ against disorders m practice Wiijich lis^e 4^ Utie 
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various parts of tholand.** In spite of (i&dwards’s able pamphlets, 
the impmsion had become widespread that bodily effects ” 
were recognized by the promoters of the Great Awakening as the 
true tests of conversion. To offset this feeling Edwards ^ preached 
at Northampton during the years 1742 and 1743 a series of 
sermons published under the title of Religions Affections (1746), a 
restatement in a more philosophical and general tone of his ideas 

to “ distinguishing marks.’' In 1747 he joined the movement 
started in Scotland called the “ concert in prayer," arid in the 
same year published An Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit 
Agreement and Visible Union of God's People in Extraordinary 
Prayer for the Revival of Religion and the Advancement of Christ's 
Kingdom on Earth, In 1749 he published a memoir of David 
Brainerd ; the latter had lived in his family for several months, 
had been constantly attended by Edward’s daughter Jerusha, to 
whom he had been enwed to be married, and had died at 
Northampton on the 7m of October 1747 j and he had been a 
case in point for Ihe theories of conversion held by Edwards, 
who had made elaborate notes of Brainerd’s conversations and 
confessions. 

101748 there had come a crisis in his relations with his congrega- 
tion. TTie Half-Way Covenant adopted by the synods of 1657 and 
1662 had made baptism alone the condition to the civil privileges 
of church membership, but not of participation in the sacrament 
of the Supper. Edwards’s grandfather and predecessor, Solomon 
Stoddard, had been even more liberal, holding that the Supper 
was a converting ordinance and that baptism was a sufficient 
title to all the privileges of the church. As early as 1 744 Edwards, 
in his sermons on the Religious Affections, had plainly intimated 
his dislike of this practice. In the same year he had published in 
a churph meeting the names of certain young people, members of 
the church, who were suspected of reading improper books, 2 and 
also the names of those who were to be called as witnesses in the 
case. But witnesses and accused were not distinguished on this list, 
and the congregation was in an uproar. A great many, fearing a 
.scandal, now opposed an investigation which all had previously 
favoured. Edwards’s preaching l^came unpopular ; for four years 
no candidate presented himself for admission to Hie church ; and 
when one did in 1748, and was met with Edwards’s formal but 
mild and gentle tests, as expressed in the Distinguishing Marks 
and later in Qualifications for Pull Communion (1749) the 
candidate refused to submit to them ; the church backed him 
and the break was complete. Even permission to discuss his 
views in the pulpit was refused him. The ecclesiastical council 
voted by a o to 9 that the pastoral relation be dissolved. The 
church % a vote of more than 200 to 23 ratified the action of the 
council, and finally a town meeting voted that Edwards should 
not be allowed to occupy the Northampton pulpit, though he did 
this on occasion as late as May 1755. He evinced no rancour or 
spite ; his “ Farewell Sermon ’’ was dignified and temperate ; nor 
is it to be ascribed to chapin that in a letter to Scotland after his 
dismissal he expresses his preference for Presbyterian to Con- 
gregational church government. His position at the time was 
not unpopular throughout New England, and it is needless to 
say that his doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is not a cause of 
regeneration and that communicants should be professing 
Christians has since (very largely through the efforts of his pupil 
Joseph Bellamy) bea)me a standard of New England Congre- 
gationalism. 

Edwards with his larpe family was now thrown upon the 
world, but offers of aid quickly came to him. A parish in Scotland 
could have been procured, and he was called to a Virginia church. 
He declined both, to become in 1750 pastor of the church in 
Stockbridge and a missionary to the Housatonic Indians. To 
the Indians he preached through an interpreter, and their interests 
he boldly and successfully defended by attacking the whites | 


^ Edwards recognized the abuse of impulses and impressions. 
opTOsed itinerant and lay preachers, and defended Id well-ordered 
ana well-educated ^ergy. 

* Theee were probably not fiction like Pamela, as Sir Leshe 
■ suggested, for Eiwards listed several of Richardson's 

for his ywn reading, and considered Sir Charles Grandison 
a veiy moral and excdlent work. 


who were using their official position among them to increase 
their private fortunes. In Stockbridge he wrote the Humble 
Relation, also called R^ly to Williams (1752), which was an 
answer to Solomon Williams (1700-1776), a relative and a bitter 
opponent of Edwards as to the qualific^ions for full communion ; 
and he there composed the treatises on which his*'reputation 
as a philosophical theologiUn chiefly rests, the essay on Original 
Sin, the Dissertation concerning ihe Nature of True Virtue, tlie 
Dissertation concerning the End for which God created tiie World, 
and the great work on the Will, written in four months and a 
half, and published in 1754 under the title, An Inquiry into ihe 
Modem Prevailing Notions Respecting that Freedom of the Will 
which is supposed to be Essential to Moral Agency, 

In 1757, on the death of President Burr, who five years before 
had married Edwards’s daughter Esther, he reluctantly accepted 
the presidency of the College of New Jersey (nqw Princeton 
University), where he was instaUed on the i6th of Februar>' 
1758. Almost immediately afterwards he was inoculated for 
smallpox, which was raging in Princeton and vicinity, and, 
always feeble, he died of the inoculation on the 28th of March 
1758. He was buried in the old cemetery at Princeton. He 
was, sknder wid fully six feet tall, and with his oval, gentle, 
almost feminine face looked the scholar and the mystic. 

The Edwardean System. — It is difficult to separate Edwards’s 
philosophy from his theolo^, except as the former is contained in 
the early notes on the Mind, where he says that matter exists only 
in idea ; that space is God ; that minds only are real ; that in meta- 
physical strictness there is no being but God ; that entity is the 
greatest and only good ; and that God as infinite entity, wherein 
the agreement ot being with being is absolute, is the supreme ex- 
cellency, the supreme good. It seems certain that these conclusions 
were independent of Berkeley and Malebranche, and were not drawn 
from Arthur Collier's Clavis universalis (1713), with wliich they have 
much in common, but were suggested, in part at least, by Locke’s 
doctrine of ideas, Newton’s tlieory of colours, and Cud worth's 
Platonism, with all of which Edwards was early familiar. But they 
were never developed systematically, and the conception of the 
material universe here contended for does not again explicitly re- 
appear in any of his writing. The fundamental metaphysical 
postulate that being and God are ultimately identical remained, 
however, the philosophical basis of all his thinking, and reverence 
for this being as the s^reme good remained the fundamental dis- 
position of his mind. 'That he did not interpret this idea in a Spino- 
zistic sense was due to his more spiritual conception of “ being " 
and to the reaction on his philosophy of his theology. The theo- 
logical interest, indeed, came in the end to predominate, and 
philosophy to appear as an instrument for the defence of Calvinism. 
Perhaps the best criticism of Edwards’s philosophy as a whole is that, 
insteail' of being elaborated on purely rational principles, it i.s mixed 
up with a system of theological conceptions with which it is never 
thoroughly combined, and that it is exposed to all the disturbing 
effects of theological controversy. Moreover, of one of liis most 
central convictions, that of the sovereignty of God in election, he 
confesses that he could give no account. 

Edwards’s reputation as a thinker is chiefly associated with his 
treatise on the will, which is still sometimes called “ the one large 
contribution that America has made to the deeper philosophic 
thought df the world." The aim of this treatise was to refute the 
doctrine of free-will, since he considered it the logical, as distinguished 
from the sentimental, ground of most of the Arminian objections to 
Calvinism. He defines the will as Biat by which the " mind chooses 
an5rthing." To act voluntarily, he says, 'is to act electively. So far 
he and his oppements are agreed. But choice, he holds, is not 
arbitrary ; it is determined in every case by " that motive which as 
it stands in the view of the mind is the strongest." and that motive 
is strongest which presents in the immediate object of volition the 
" greatest apparent good," that is, the greatest degree of agreeable- 
ness or pleasure. Wnat this is in a given case depends on a multitude 
of circumstances, extemsd and internal, all contributing to form 
the " cause " of which the voluntary act and its consequences are 
the “ effect." Edwards contends that the connexion between cause 
and effect here is as " sure and perfect ” as in the realm of physical 
nature and constitutes a " moral necessity." He reduces the 
opposite doctrine to three assumptions, all of which he shows to be 
untenable ; (i) " a self-determining power in the will " ; (2) " in- 
difference, . . . that the mind previous to the act of volition (is) 
in equilibrio " ; (3) " contingence ... as opposed to . . . any fixed 
and certain connexion (of the volition) with some previous grqui^ 
or reason for its existence." Although he denies liberty to the will in 
this sense — indeed, strictly speaking, neither liberty nor necessity, 
he savs, is properly applied to the will, " for the will itself is 
not oh agent that has a will " — he nevertheless insists that the 
au^ect wlUing is a fvoo moral agent, and argues that without the 
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determinate connexion between volition and motive which he asserts 
and the libertarians deny, moral agency would be impossible. 
Liberty, he holds, is simp 9 y freedom from constraint, ** the power 
. . . that any one has to do as he pleases.'* This power man pos- 
sesses. And that the right or wrong of choice dep^ds hot on ^he 
cause of choice but on its nature, he illustrates by the example of 
Christ, whoae acts were^neoessarily holy, yet truly virtuous, pnuM- 
worthy and rcwardable. Even God I^mself, Edwards here main- 
tains, has no other liberty than this, to carry out without constraint 
His will, wisdom and inclination. 

There is no necessary connexion between Edwards's doctrine of 
the motivation of choice and the system of Calvinism with which it is 
congruent. Similar doctrines have more frequently perhaps been 
associated with theological scepticism. But for him the alternative 
was between Calvinism and Arminianism, simply because of the 
historical situation, and in the refutation of Arminianism on the 
assumptions common to both sides of the controversy, he must be 
considered completely successful. As a general argument his 
account of the determination of the will is defective, notably in his 
abstract conception of the will and in his inadequate, but suggestive, 
treatment of causation, in regard to which he anticipates in im^rtant 
respects the doctrine of Hume. Instead of makmg the motive to 
choice a factor within the concrete process of volition, he regards 
it as a cause antecedent to the exercise of a special mental faculty. 
Yet his conception of this faculty as functioning only in and through 
motive and character, inclination and desire, certainly carries us a 
long way beyond the abstraction in which his opponents stuck, that 
of a bare faculty without any assignable content. Modem psycho- 
logy has strengthened the contention for a fixed connexion between 
motive and act by reference to subconscious and unconscious pro- 
cesses of which Edwards, who thought that nothing could affect the 
mind which was unperceived, little dreamed ; at the same time, 
at least in some of its developments, especially i^ its freer use of 
genetic and organic conceptions, it has rendered much in the older 
forms of statement obsolete, and has given a new meaning to the 
idea of self-determination, which, as applied to an abstract power, 
Edwards rightly rejected as absurd. 

Edwards's controversy with the Arminians was continued in the 
essay on Original Sin, which was in the press at the time of his 
death. He here breaks with Augustine and the Westminster Con- 
fession by arguing, consistently with his theory of the Will, that 
Adam had no more freedom of will than we have, but had a special 
endowment, a supernatural pft of grace, which by rebellion against 
God was lost, ana that this gift was withdrawn from his descendants, 
not because of any fictitious imputation of guilt, but because of their 
real participation in his guilt by actual identity with him in his 
transgression. 

The Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue, posthumously 
published, is justly regarded os one of the most original works on 
ethics of the 18th centu^, and is the more remarkable as reproducing, 
with no essential modincation, ideas on the subject written in the 
author's youth in the notes on the Mind. Virtue is conceived as the 
l^eauty o! moral qualities. Now beauty, in Edwards's view, always 
consists in a harmonious relation in the elements involved, an agree- 
ment of being with being. He conceives, therefore, of virtue, or 
moral beauty, as consisting in the cordial agreement or consent to 
intelligent being. He defines it as benevolence (good-will), or rather 
as a disposition to benevolence, towards being in general. This 
disposition, he argues, has no regard primarily to beauty in the 
obj ect, nor is it primarily based on gratitude. Its first obj ect is being, 
" simply considered," and it is accordingly proportioned, other 
things being equal, to the object's " degree of existence." He 
admits, however, benevolent being as a second object, on the ground 
that such an object, having a like virtuous propensity, " Is. as it 
were, enlarged, extends to, and in some sort comprehends being in 
general." In brief, since God is the " being of lyings " and com- 
prehends, in the fullest extent, benevolent consent to being in 
general, true virtue consists essentially in a supreme love to God. 
Thus the principle of virtue — Edwards has nothing to say of 
" morality ^ — is identical with the principle of relie^n. From this 
standpoint Edwards combats every lower view. He will not admit 
that there is any evidence of true virtue in the approbation of virtue 
and hatred of vice, in the workings of conscience or in the exercises 
of the natural affections ; he thinks that these may all spring from 
self-love and the association of ideas, from " instinct " or from a 

moral sense of a secondary kind " entirely different ftom a sense 
or relish of the essential beauty of true virtue." Nor does he recog- 
nise the possibility of a natural development of true virtue out of 
the sentiments directed on the " private systems " ; on the contrary, 
he sets the love of particular being, when not subordinated to being 
in general, in opposition to the latter and as equivalent to treating 
it with the great^t contempt. All that he allows is that the percep- 
tiem of natoal beauty may, by its resemblance to the primary 
spiritual beauty, quicken tne disposition to divine love in those 
who are already under the influence of a truly virtuous temper. 

Closely connoted -with the essay on Virtue is the boldly speexk- 
Dissertation on the End for which God Creaie^the World, As, 
according to the doctrine of virtue, God's virtue consists primarily 
in love to Himself, so. His final end in creation is conceived to be, 
not as the Arminians held, the happiness of His creatures, but His 


own glory. Edwarda supfmses In the nature of God an origmal 
disposition to an ** emanation " of His beings and it is the exceUenoy 
of this divine being, particularly in the elect, which is, in his view, 
the final cause and motive of the world. • 

Edwards makes no attempt to reconcile the pantheistic element 
in his philosophy with the individuality implied in moral 
government; He seems to waver between the opinion that finite 
mdividualr have no independent being and the opinion that they 
have it in an infinitesimal degree ; and the concration of ** degi|es 
of existence " in the essay on Virtue is not developed to elumdate 
the poina His theological conception of God, at any rate, was not 
abstractly pantheistic, in spite of the abstractness of his language 
about ''being," but frankly theistic and, trinitarian. He held the 
doctrine of the trinitarian distinctions indeed to be a necessity of 
reason. His Essay on the Trinitv, first printed in 1903, was long 
supposed to have been withheld from publication because of its 
contain^g Arian or Sabellian tendencies. It contains in fact nothing 
more questionable than an attempted deduction of the ort^iodox 
Nicene doctrine, unpalatable, however, to Eawards's immediate 
disciples, who were too little roeculative to appreciate his statement 
of the subordination of the '^persons" in the divine "oeconoroy," 
and who openly derided the doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Son as " eternal nonsense " ; and this perhaps was the original 
reason why the essay was not published. 

Though so typically a scholar and abstract thinker on the one 
hand and on the other a mystic, Edwards is best known to the 
present generation as a preacher of hell fire. The particular reason 
lor this seems to lie in a single sermon preached at Enfield, Con- 
necticut, in July 1741 from the text, " Their foot shall slide in due 
time," and commonly known from its title, Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God. The occasion of this sermon is usually overlooked. 
It was preached to a congregation who were careless and loose in 
their lives at a time when " the neighbouring towns were in great 
distress for their souls." A contemporary account of*it says that 
in spite of Edwards's academic style of preaching, tile assembly was 
" deeply impressed and bowed down, with an awful conviction of 
their sin and danger. There was such a breathing of distress and 
weeping, that the preacher was obliged to speak to the people and 
desire silence, that he might be hea^." Edwards preached other 
sermons of this type, but this one was the most extreme. The 
stjde of the imprecatory sermon, however, was no more peculiar 
to him than to his pei^. He was not a great preacher in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. His gestures were scanty, his voice 
was not powerful, but he was desperately in earnest, and he held 
his audience whether his sermon contained a picturesque and de- 
tailed description of the torments of the damned, or, as was often 
the case, spoke of the love and peace of God in the heart of man. 
He was an earnest, devout Christian, and a man of blameless life. 
His insight into the spiritual life was profound. Certainly tlie most 
able metaphysician and the most influential religious thinker of 
America, he must rank in theology, dialectics, mysticism and philo- 
sophy with Calvin and F^nelon, Augustine and Aquinas, Spinoca 
and Novalis ; with Berkeley and Hume as the great English philo* 
sophers of the i8th century ; and with Hamilton and Franklin as 
the three American thinkers of the same century of more than 
provincial importance. * 

Edwards's main aim had been to revivify Calvinism, modifying 
it for the needs of the time, and to psromote a warm and vital Christian 
piety. The tendency of his successors was— to state the matter 
roughly — to take some one of his theories and develop it to an 
extreme. Of his immediate followers Joseph Bellamy is distinctly 
Edwardean in the keen logic and in the spirit of his True Religion 
Delineated, but he breaks with his master in his theory of general 
(not limited) atonement. Samuel Hopkins laid even greater stress 
than Edwards on the theorem that virtue consists in disinterested 
benevolence ; but he went counter to Edwards in bolding that un- 
conditional resignation to God’s decrees, or mors concrete]y> willing- 
ness to be damned for the glory of God, was the test of true regenera- 
tion ; for Edwards, though often quoted as holdinff this doistrine, 
protested against it in the strongest terms. Hopkins, moreover, 
denied Edwards's identity theory of ori^nal sin, saying that our 
sin was a result of Adam^ and not identical with it ; and he 'went 
much further than Edwards in his objection to " means of grace," 
claiming that the unregenerate were more and more gimty lor 
continual rejection of the gospel if they were outwardly righteous 
and availed themselves of the means of grace. Stephen West (1735- 
1819), too. out-Edwardsed Edwards in his defence of the treatise on 
the Freedom of the Will, and John Smalley (1734-1800) develcmed 
the idea of a natural (not moral) inability on the part of man to obey 
God. Emmons, like Hopkins, considered both sin and holiness 
" exercises ” of the will. Timothy Dwight (1732-1847) urged the 
use of the means of grace, thought Hopkins and Emmons , pan- 
theistic. and boldly disagreed with their theory of "exercises," reefcon- 
ing virtue and sin as the result of moral choice or disposition, a 
position that was also uphrid by Ask Burton (1752-1636)^ who 
tl^ugbt that on regeneraribn the disposition of man got a new relish 
or " taste." 

Jonathan Edwards^ the younger (1745-1801), second son of 


* Besides the younger •Jonathan many of Edwards’s descendants 
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tbe pfaUcMC^her. bora ait ^rthamptoo,. Mamcbuaetts, on ttie 26th 
of Miy 1745. aJso tt 4 ce» on in^oirtant place amona his follower^. 
He lived in Stookbridge in 1751-1755 ana spoke the language of the 
Housatonic Indians with ease, for six months situdied among the 
Oneidas, graduated at Priaeeton in 2763. studied theology’ at 
Bo^hem.CoaDeoticut, sunder Joseph Bellamy, was licensed to preach 
in 2766, was a tutor at Princeton in 1766^1769, and was pastor 
of the White Haven Church. N^ew Haven, Connecticut, in 1769-1793, 
b^ng then dismissed for the nominal reason that the church could 
not support him. but actually because of his opposition to the 
Half-Way Covenant as well as to slavery and the slave trade. He 
preached at Colobrook. Connecticut, in 1796-2799 and then became 
president of Union College, Schenectady, New York, where ho died 
on the ict of August idol. His studies of the Indian dialects were 
scholarly and valuable. He edited his father's incomplete History 
of ths Work of Ridemption, vneote in answer to Stephen West. A 
DisstriaHm Conoeming Ldherty and Ntassity (1797). which dofen^d 
his father's work on the Will by a rather strained interpretation, 
and in answer to Chauncy on uikiversal salvation formulated what 
Is >known as the ** Bdwasdean." New England or Governmental 
theoi^ of the atonement in Th$ Necessity of the Atonement md its 
Conssstenoy with Ftee Grace tn Forgiveness (1785). His collected 
works were edited by his grandson Tryon Edwards in two volumes, 
with memoir (Andover. 1842). His place in the Edwardean theo- 
logy is principaUy due to his defence against the Universalists 
of his lather's doctrine of the atonement, namely, that Christ's 
death, being the ^uivalent of the eternal pimishment of sinners, 
upheld the authority of the divine law, but did not pay any debt, 
and made the pardon of all men a possibility with God, but not a 
necessity. 

Biblioorai»hy. — ^There have been various editions of Edwards’s 
works. (His pupil. Samuel Hopkins, in 1765 published two volumes 
from manuscript containing eighteen sermons and a memoir ; the 
unger JoffaUian Edwards with Dr Erskine published an edition 
4 volumes *{1744 sqq.)« ^nd Samuel Austin in 1808 edited an 
edition in 6 volumes. In 1829 Sereno £. Dwight, a groat-grandson 
of Edwards, published the Life and Works in 10 volumes, the first 
volume containing the memoir, which is stiM the most complete and 
was thL' standard until the publication (Boston. 1889) of Jonathan 
Edwards, by A. V. G. Allen, who attempts to “ distinguish what he 
(Edwards) meant to alhrm from what he actually teaches,” In 
1865 the Bov. Alexander B. Gcosart edited from original manu- 
scri^s Selections from the Unpublished Writings of Jonathan Edwards 
of America (Edinburgh, X865. printed for private circulation). This 
waiB the only part of a complete edition planned by Grosart that ever 
appeared. It contained the important Treatise on Grace. Aimo- 
tations on the Bible, Directions for Judging of Persons' Experiences, 
and Sermons, the last for the moat part merely in outline. £. C. 
Smyth published from a copy Observations Concerning the Scripture 
Oeconomy of the Trinity am Covenmt of Hedemption (New York, 
1880), a careful edition from the manuscript of tlie essay on the 
Flying Spider (in tlie Andover Review, Tanuary 1890) and ” Some 
Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards,'^ with imecimens from the 
manuscripts (in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October, 1893). In 1900 on the deatli of Pix)f. Edwards A. Park, 
the entire 'collection of Edwards's manuscripts loaned to ham by 
Tryon Edwards was tiansfexred to Y^ Univeursity. Professor 
Paxdc. like Mr Grosart before him, had been unable to accomplish 
the great task of editing this snass of manuscript. A Study of the 
Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards ” was published by F. B. Dexter 
in the Proceedings of 0hp Massachusetts Historicai Society^ series z, 
vd. XV. (Boston, 1902). and in the same volume of ithe Proceedif^gs 
^peared Study of the Shorthand Writings of Jonathan 

Edwards,” by W, P. Upham. The long sought for essay on the 
Trinity was edited (New York, 1903) with valuable introduction and 
appendices by G. P. Fisher under the title, An Unpublished Essay 
of Edwards's on the Trinity, The only other edition of Edwards 
(in whole or im part) of any importance is Sclscted 50 rmcinf 0/ Jonathan 
Edwards (New Yoidt, 1904), edited by H. N. Gardiner, with brief 
.bureraphkal skeitch and annotations on seven sermons, one of which 
had not prevxously been published. 

For estimates Of Edwards oonsult ; The Volume of the Edwards 
Family Meeting at Stochhridge, MassachnseRs, September 6 - 7 , a.d. 
*9^0 (SBoston. 18711) ; Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect, Being the 
Addresses DeUvetm in Connecticut with the Unveiling of a Memorial 


were ^reait, brilliant and versatile men. Among them were: his 
son fnerrepont (1750-1826), a biHUant but erratic member of the 
Connecticut bar. tolerant in leliigious matters and bitterly hated by 
stem Calvinists, a man whose personal morality resembled greatly 
that of Aaron Burr ; his grandsons. Wtliam Edwards (1770-1852), 
an invontor of important leather rolling machinery ; Aaron Burr. 
ita son of Esther Edwards ; Timothy Dw^t (i752-»827), son of Mary 
Eflwnrds, ju»d bis hexsther Theodore Dwight, a fademlist politician, 
a member, the secretary and the historian otf the Hartford Con- 
vention; his gi^t-gramdsotts, Tryon Edwards (K809-1894) ^nd 
Sereno Edwards DwighUftheologian, educationalist and author; 
and fait gieat-gseBt-gnSnscms. Theodore William Dwight, the 
iurist, and Timothy Elwight. second of that name to be president 
ofYatob 


in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts^ pn the 
Qns Hsmdeed and Fiftieth Anniversary of bis , dismissal from the 
Pastorate of that Church, edited by H. N. Gardiner (Boston, 1901) ; 
Eaeroises Commemorating ihe Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theokpeal Seminary, 
October 4-s. spos (Andover, .1904) ; and among the addresses de- 
livered at Stockbndp in October 1903, John De Witt, ” Jonathan 
Edwards : A Stu^,^’ in Princeton Thedlopcal Review (January, 
1904). Also H. C. King. Edwards as Philosopher and Theo- 
logian,” in Hartford Theological Seminary Record, v<d. Jtiv. (2903), 
PP* ^3*57 : H. N. Gardiner, ” The Eariy Idealism of Jonathan 
Edwards,” in the Philosophical Review, vol. ix. (1900), pp. 573-596 ; 
E. C. Smyth, American Joumal of Theology, vol. i. (iS^), pp. gl6o*564; 
Samuel P. Hayes, An Historical Study of the Edwardran Re- 
vival,” in American Journal of Psychology, vol. xiii. >(1902), pp. 530 
ff. : J. H. MacCmckon. ” PhUosophioal Idealism of Edwards ” in 
Philosophical Review, vol, xi. (2902), pp. 26-42. suggesting that 
Edwards did not know Berkeley, but Cculier, and the same author's 
Jonathan Edwards' J dealismus [Hedlo, 1899^; F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
” Jonathan Edwards,” in PhBosophicdl Review, vpl. xiii. (1904) 
pp. 393*408 ; W4 H. Squires, Ijonathmu Edwards md seine Willens- 
lihre (Leipzig, X90X) ; Samuel Simpson, “ Jonathan Edwards, A 
Historical Review,” in Hartford Seminary Record, vol. xiv. (1903), 
3*99 ; and The Edwardean, m Quarterly Devoted to the History of 
Thought in America (Clinton, New York, 1903-1904), edited bj^ 
W. H. SquireSk of which only four parts appeared, all devoted to 
Edwaida andadl written by Squires. (H. N. G. ; R. We.) 

EDWARM, lewis <(1809-1887)^ Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom in the pariiih of Llaiibadam Fawr, Cardigan- 
shire, on the 27 th of October 1809. He was educated at 
Aberystwyth and at Uangeitho, and then hienseU kept school 
in both these places. He had already begun to pieeach for the 
Calvinistic Methodists i^hen, in December 1830, he went to 
London to take advant^e of the newly-opened university. 
In 1832 he settled as minister at Laughame in Carmarthenshire, 
and the following year went to Edinburgh, where a special 
resolution of the senate allowed him to graduate at the end of 
his third session. He was now better able to further his plans 
for providing a trained ministiy £or his church. Previously, 
the success of the Methodist preachers had been due mainly to 
their natural gifts. Edwards made his home at Bala, and there, 
in 1837, with David Charles, his brother-in-law, he opened a 
school, which ultimately became the denominational college 
for north Wales. He dM on the 19th of July 1887. 

Edwards may fairly be called one of the makers of modem 
Wales. Through his hands there passed generation after genera- 
tbn of preachers, who carried his influence to every comer of 
the principality. By fostering competitive meetings and by 
his writing, especially in Y Traethodydd (“ The Essayist ”), 
a quarterly magazine which he founded m 1845 and edited for 
ten years, he did much to inform and educate his countrymen 
on literary and theological subjects. A new college was built 
at Bala in 1867, for wluch he raised £10,000. His chief publica- 
tion was a noteworthy book on The Doctrine of ihe Atonement, cast 
in the form of a dialogue between master and pupil \ the treat- 
ment is forensic, and emphasis b laid on merit. Xt was due to him 
that the North and South Wales Calvinistic Methodist Associa- 
tions united to form an annual General Assembly ; he was its 
moderator in 2866 and again m 1876. He was successful in 
brii^ing the various churches of the Presbyterian order into 
closer touch with each other, and unweaiying in his efforts to 
promote education for his countiymen. 

See Bywyd a Llythyrau y Parch, (e.s. life and Letters of the Rev.) 
Lewis Edwards, D J?., by ^ son X, C. Edwarda. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD (f. 1523-* 566 ), English musician and 
playwright, was bom in Somersetshire, beoune a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Orford, in 1 540, and took his M. A. degree 
in 1547. He was appointed in 1561 a gentieman of the chapel 
royal and master of the ohildnen, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1564, where at Oiristma* in thait year he produced a play which 
was acted by his dloir boys. On the 3rd of Sq)tember 1366 
his play, Pdamon md Arcite, wag performed before Queen 
Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Qiurch, Oxford, Aaq&er 
play, Damon md PiOuas, tragic in subject but with scenes lof 
vu^r farce, entered at SWbonors’ HaU is 1367-*, appeared 
ia .tgji' and was related ip. X5S2 ; it mpy he found !b IX)dsley' s 
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QldPlaySfVtLl^scaAAnamtBniiskJiha^ Ititiwiittsn 
in rhymed lines of lud^ odnsttruction, varyuig* in length mud 
neglecting the caiswck A number of the . anthar’s* shorter pieces 
are pmservbd in the Pca^aHte of Dtimiy Dmces, first put^M 
in 1575* and reprinted in the Bibi»ogra;fiherf voL iiL ; 

the b^t known are- the lines on May^ the Ammtium Irae, and 
the Commendation of Music, which has the honour of furnishing 
a stanza to Romeo and fidieL The Histone of Damocles md 
Dionise is assigned to him in the 1578 edition of the Paradise, 
Sir John Hawkins credited him with the port In going to 
my lonely bed ” ; the words are certaiily his, and probably 
the music. In his own day Edwards was highly esteemed. The 
fine poem, The Soul’s Knell,” is supposed to have been written 
by him when dying. 

See Grove's Dut, of Music (new edition) ; the Shakespeare Soc, 
Papers, vol. ii. art. vi. ; Ward. English Dram. Literature, vol. i. 

EDWAfmS^ THOMAS ORAHIiES (1837-^900), Welsh Non- 
conformist divine and educationist, was bom at Bala, Merioneth, 
on the 22nd of September 1837, the son of Lewis Edwards (y.r.). 
His resolve to become a minister was deepened by the revival of 
1858-1859. After taking his degrees at London (B. A. 1861 , M. A. 
1862), he matriculated at St Alban Hall, Oxford, in October 
1862, the university having just been opened to dissenters. He 
obtained a scholarship at Lincoln College in 1864, and took a 
first ckss in the school of Literae Humaniores in 1866. He was 
especially influenced by Mark Pattison and JoWett, Who counselled 
him to be true to the chuith of his father, in which he had already 
been ordained. Early in 1867 he became minister at Windsor 
Street, Liverpool, but left it to become first principal of the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth, which had been 
establish^ through the efforts of Sir Hugh Owen and other 
enthusiasts. The college was opened with a staff Of three pro- 
fessors and twenty-five students in October 1872, and for some 
years its career was chequered enough. Edwards, however, 
proved a skilful pilot, and his hold on the affection of the Welsh 
people enabled him to raise the college to a high level of efficiency. 
When it was destroyed by fire in 1885 he collected £25,000 to 
rebuild it ; the remainder of the necessary £40,000 being given by 
the government (£10,000) and by the people of Aberystwyth 
(£5000). In 1891 he gave up what had been the main work of 
his life to accept an undertaking that was even nearer his heart, 
the principalship of the theological college at Bala. A stroke of 
paralysis in 1894 fatally weakened him, but he continued at 
work till his death on the 22nd of March 1900. The Calvinistic 
Methodist Church of Wales bestowed on him every honour in their 
possession, and he received the degree of D.D, from the universities 
of Edinburgh (1887) and Wales (18^). His chief works were a 
Commentary on r Corinthians (18S5), the Epistle to the H^rews 
(“ Expositor’s Bible ” series, 1888), and The God^Man {** Davies 
Lecture,” 1895). 

BDWARD8VILLB9 a city and the county-seat of Madison 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the south-western part of th^ state, on 
Cahokia Creek, about 18 m. N.E. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 3561 ; 
(1900) 4i57> of whom 573 Were foreign-bom, Edwardsville is 
served by the Toledo, St Louis & Western, the Wabash, the 
Litchfield & Madison, and the Illinois Terminal railways, and is 
connected with St Louis by three electric lines. It has a CAmtgk 
library. The city’s principal manufactures are carriages, plou^s, 
brick, machinery, sanitary ware and plumber’s goods. Bitu- 
minous coal is exteisively mined in the vicinity. Adjoining 
Edwardsville is the co-operative village Ledaire (unincorporated), 
with the factory of the N, O. Nelson Manufacturing Co., makers of 
plumber’s supplies, brass goods, sanitary fixtures, 8fc. ; the 
village was founded iti 1890 by Nelson 0 . Nelson (b. 1844), and 
tieariy all of the residents are employed by the company of which 
he is the head ; they Share to a certain extent in its pro^, and are 
encouraged to own their own homes. The company supports a 
s<^hool^ Ledaire Academy, and has built a club-house, bowling 
alleys, tennis-courts, base^ll grounds, &c. The first settlement 
on fhe^srte of Edwardsville was ^de in 1812, apd in 18x5 the 
town Was laid out and nathed in honour of Nihian Edwards 
{^75-*t8j3); the governor of the Illitioii Territoiy (1809-1818), 


andi later Unkad'Staitei moAim <sAa8-x8fi4) ami govemor of 
the stale of EdwaxdfvjUeiwaftmaozpoaUfld 

ias zA| 9 and. ntdoied ^its prosontdiansr in iBrju, 

BDWABiNIVlIiLB, a borough of Lx&eoBet ebunty, Peni^l- 
vaxpa, VSA., on the norfib bnumh ot the Saaquehunm .river, 
adjoining Kiimton and cfese to the narth-wostont' hnuts of 
Wiikes^Banse the opposile side of the river)^ in. the nortli- 
eastem part of the stnte ; the offidal name of the post oifficms 
Edwatdadate; Pop. (iSijo), 3284 ; (1900)^ 5165, whom 2645 
were foreign-born, many b^Wels^ itisjserved l^theelectoic 
line of the Wiyies-Bone A Wyoming Valley Coal 

mining and biwwing are the dueif induitM jEdwardsville was 
incorporated' m X884. 

BOTtnr, Abdihni or EnwfNV (585^33)^10^ of Noithumbxia, 
was the son of Ella of Deim. On the seioureM Deira by i^thd- 
frith of Bemicia (probably 605), Edwin was expelled and » said 
to have taken tetagt with Cadfan, king of Gv^nedd; After the 
battle of Chester, in which ^thelfrifh defeated Ifie Welsh, 
Edwin fled to Rcedwald, the powerful king <rf East AOgli^ who 
after seme wavering espousea his cause iw defeated oxid slew 
iEthelfrith at the river Idle in 617. Edwin thereupon succeeded 
to the Northumbrian throne, driving out the sons of ./Btheifrith. 
There is little evidence of external activity on the part of EdWki 
before 625. It it probable tiuit the conquest of the f^iekingdom 
of Elmet, a district in the neighbourhood of ^ modem Leeds, 
ruled over by a king named Cerdic (Coredig.)is to be referred* to 
this period, and this may have led to tiae later quarrel with 
Cadwallon, king of Gwyne^. Edwin seems also tp haveannexed 
Lindsey to his kingdom by 625. In this year he entered upon 
negotiations with Eadbald of Kent for a marriage widi hti sister 
iEthelberg. It was mode a condition that Christia^ sh^ld be 
tolerated in Norriiumbria, and accordingly Paulinas was con- 
secrated bidiop by Justus in 625, and was sent to Northxunbria 
with iEthelbeig. According to Bede, Edwin was favourably 
disposed towards Christianity owing to a vision he hod seenat the 
court of Rcsdwald, and in 626 he allowed Eanfied, his daughter 
by ^thelberg, to be baptized. On the day of the birth <5 his 
daughter, the king’s life had been attempted by Eomer, an 
emissary of Cwichetei, king of Wessex. Preserved ^ devotion 
of his thegn Lilla,Edwin vowed to become a Christi^ if victori^ 
over his treacherous enemy. He was successful in the wuii^ 
campaign, and abstained from the worship of the gods of his race. 
A letter of Pope Boniface helped to decide him, and after con- 
sulting his friends and counsdlors, of whom the priest €qifi 
afterwards took a prominent part in destroying thc^ temple it 
Goodmanham, he was baptized with his people and nobles at 
York, at Easter 627. In this town he grinted EatA^a 4 uee, 
built a wooden church and began one of stone. Besidtt york, 
Yeavering and Maelmin in Bemicia, and Gatterick in Detra, Vrere 
the chief scenes of the work of Paulinos. It was the influence of 
Edwin which led to the conversion of Eoipwidd of East Anglia. 
Bede notices the peaceful stated Britain at this t^e, ondrdates 
that Edwin was preceded on hb progresses by a kind of standard 
like that borne before the Roman emperors. In 633 C^wallonof 
North Wales and Penda of Mercia rose against Edwin and slew 
him at Hatfield near Doncaster. Hb kinsman Osric succeeded in 
Deira, and Eanfrith the son of Athelfrith ki Bemida. Bede tdb 
us that Edwin had subdued the blonds of Anglesey and Man, and 
the Annales Cambriae record that he besieged Cadvwdlon (pefhaps 
in 632) in the bland of Glannaiic (Puffin I^d). He was definite^ 
recognized as overlord by all the 'other Anglo-Saxon Idngs of his 
day except Eadbdd of Kent. 

See Bede, Hist Eccl (ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896). H. 5. 9» ti, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 18, 20; Nennius (ed. San Marte> 1844), § 63 i 
Osweddi, ix. Simeon of Durhm (ed. Arnold. London, 1882-1883, 
vol.i.R.S.). (F.G.M.B,) 

EDWIN, K)HN (1749-1790), English actof, Wasibom inLohdon 
on the 10th of Au^st 1749, the stm of a watdiinaker. As a 
youth, he appeared in the provinces, in minor parts'^ at 
wth in 1768 he formed a connexion with a Mrs Walmsky, a 
miHiner, Who bore him' a son, but whom he afterwards deserted. 
Hb first London appearance was at the Haymafket in 1776 as 
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tbe pfaUcMC^her. bora ait ^rthamptoo,. Mamcbuaetts, on ttie 26th 
of Miy 1745. aJso tt 4 ce» on in^oirtant place amona his follower^. 
He lived in Stookbridge in 1751-1755 ana spoke the language of the 
Housatonic Indians with ease, for six months situdied among the 
Oneidas, graduated at Priaeeton in 2763. studied theology’ at 
Bo^hem.CoaDeoticut, sunder Joseph Bellamy, was licensed to preach 
in 2766, was a tutor at Princeton in 1766^1769, and was pastor 
of the White Haven Church. N^ew Haven, Connecticut, in 1769-1793, 
b^ng then dismissed for the nominal reason that the church could 
not support him. but actually because of his opposition to the 
Half-Way Covenant as well as to slavery and the slave trade. He 
preached at Colobrook. Connecticut, in 1796-2799 and then became 
president of Union College, Schenectady, New York, where ho died 
on the ict of August idol. His studies of the Indian dialects were 
scholarly and valuable. He edited his father's incomplete History 
of ths Work of Ridemption, vneote in answer to Stephen West. A 
DisstriaHm Conoeming Ldherty and Ntassity (1797). which dofen^d 
his father's work on the Will by a rather strained interpretation, 
and in answer to Chauncy on uikiversal salvation formulated what 
Is >known as the ** Bdwasdean." New England or Governmental 
theoi^ of the atonement in Th$ Necessity of the Atonement md its 
Conssstenoy with Ftee Grace tn Forgiveness (1785). His collected 
works were edited by his grandson Tryon Edwards in two volumes, 
with memoir (Andover. 1842). His place in the Edwardean theo- 
logy is principaUy due to his defence against the Universalists 
of his lather's doctrine of the atonement, namely, that Christ's 
death, being the ^uivalent of the eternal pimishment of sinners, 
upheld the authority of the divine law, but did not pay any debt, 
and made the pardon of all men a possibility with God, but not a 
necessity. 

Biblioorai»hy. — ^There have been various editions of Edwards’s 
works. (His pupil. Samuel Hopkins, in 1765 published two volumes 
from manuscript containing eighteen sermons and a memoir ; the 
unger JoffaUian Edwards with Dr Erskine published an edition 
4 volumes *{1744 sqq.)« ^nd Samuel Austin in 1808 edited an 
edition in 6 volumes. In 1829 Sereno £. Dwight, a groat-grandson 
of Edwards, published the Life and Works in 10 volumes, the first 
volume containing the memoir, which is stiM the most complete and 
was thL' standard until the publication (Boston. 1889) of Jonathan 
Edwards, by A. V. G. Allen, who attempts to “ distinguish what he 
(Edwards) meant to alhrm from what he actually teaches,” In 
1865 the Bov. Alexander B. Gcosart edited from original manu- 
scri^s Selections from the Unpublished Writings of Jonathan Edwards 
of America (Edinburgh, X865. printed for private circulation). This 
waiB the only part of a complete edition planned by Grosart that ever 
appeared. It contained the important Treatise on Grace. Aimo- 
tations on the Bible, Directions for Judging of Persons' Experiences, 
and Sermons, the last for the moat part merely in outline. £. C. 
Smyth published from a copy Observations Concerning the Scripture 
Oeconomy of the Trinity am Covenmt of Hedemption (New York, 
1880), a careful edition from the manuscript of tlie essay on the 
Flying Spider (in tlie Andover Review, Tanuary 1890) and ” Some 
Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards,'^ with imecimens from the 
manuscripts (in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October, 1893). In 1900 on the deatli of Pix)f. Edwards A. Park, 
the entire 'collection of Edwards's manuscripts loaned to ham by 
Tryon Edwards was tiansfexred to Y^ Univeursity. Professor 
Paxdc. like Mr Grosart before him, had been unable to accomplish 
the great task of editing this snass of manuscript. A Study of the 
Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards ” was published by F. B. Dexter 
in the Proceedings of 0hp Massachusetts Historicai Society^ series z, 
vd. XV. (Boston, 1902). and in the same volume of ithe Proceedif^gs 
^peared Study of the Shorthand Writings of Jonathan 

Edwards,” by W, P. Upham. The long sought for essay on the 
Trinity was edited (New York, 1903) with valuable introduction and 
appendices by G. P. Fisher under the title, An Unpublished Essay 
of Edwards's on the Trinity, The only other edition of Edwards 
(in whole or im part) of any importance is Sclscted 50 rmcinf 0/ Jonathan 
Edwards (New Yoidt, 1904), edited by H. N. Gardiner, with brief 
.bureraphkal skeitch and annotations on seven sermons, one of which 
had not prevxously been published. 

For estimates Of Edwards oonsult ; The Volume of the Edwards 
Family Meeting at Stochhridge, MassachnseRs, September 6 - 7 , a.d. 
*9^0 (SBoston. 18711) ; Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect, Being the 
Addresses DeUvetm in Connecticut with the Unveiling of a Memorial 


were ^reait, brilliant and versatile men. Among them were: his 
son fnerrepont (1750-1826), a biHUant but erratic member of the 
Connecticut bar. tolerant in leliigious matters and bitterly hated by 
stem Calvinists, a man whose personal morality resembled greatly 
that of Aaron Burr ; his grandsons. Wtliam Edwards (1770-1852), 
an invontor of important leather rolling machinery ; Aaron Burr. 
ita son of Esther Edwards ; Timothy Dw^t (i752-»827), son of Mary 
Eflwnrds, ju»d bis hexsther Theodore Dwight, a fademlist politician, 
a member, the secretary and the historian otf the Hartford Con- 
vention; his gi^t-gramdsotts, Tryon Edwards (K809-1894) ^nd 
Sereno Edwards DwighUftheologian, educationalist and author; 
and fait gieat-gseBt-gnSnscms. Theodore William Dwight, the 
iurist, and Timothy Elwight. second of that name to be president 
ofYatob 


in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts^ pn the 
Qns Hsmdeed and Fiftieth Anniversary of bis , dismissal from the 
Pastorate of that Church, edited by H. N. Gardiner (Boston, 1901) ; 
Eaeroises Commemorating ihe Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held at Andover Theokpeal Seminary, 
October 4-s. spos (Andover, .1904) ; and among the addresses de- 
livered at Stockbndp in October 1903, John De Witt, ” Jonathan 
Edwards : A Stu^,^’ in Princeton Thedlopcal Review (January, 
1904). Also H. C. King. Edwards as Philosopher and Theo- 
logian,” in Hartford Theological Seminary Record, v<d. Jtiv. (2903), 
PP* ^3*57 : H. N. Gardiner, ” The Eariy Idealism of Jonathan 
Edwards,” in the Philosophical Review, vol. ix. (1900), pp. 573-596 ; 
E. C. Smyth, American Joumal of Theology, vol. i. (iS^), pp. gl6o*564; 
Samuel P. Hayes, An Historical Study of the Edwardran Re- 
vival,” in American Journal of Psychology, vol. xiii. >(1902), pp. 530 
ff. : J. H. MacCmckon. ” PhUosophioal Idealism of Edwards ” in 
Philosophical Review, vol, xi. (2902), pp. 26-42. suggesting that 
Edwards did not know Berkeley, but Cculier, and the same author's 
Jonathan Edwards' J dealismus [Hedlo, 1899^; F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
” Jonathan Edwards,” in PhBosophicdl Review, vpl. xiii. (1904) 
pp. 393*408 ; W4 H. Squires, Ijonathmu Edwards md seine Willens- 
lihre (Leipzig, X90X) ; Samuel Simpson, “ Jonathan Edwards, A 
Historical Review,” in Hartford Seminary Record, vol. xiv. (1903), 
3*99 ; and The Edwardean, m Quarterly Devoted to the History of 
Thought in America (Clinton, New York, 1903-1904), edited bj^ 
W. H. SquireSk of which only four parts appeared, all devoted to 
Edwaida andadl written by Squires. (H. N. G. ; R. We.) 

EDWARM, lewis <(1809-1887)^ Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom in the pariiih of Llaiibadam Fawr, Cardigan- 
shire, on the 27 th of October 1809. He was educated at 
Aberystwyth and at Uangeitho, and then hienseU kept school 
in both these places. He had already begun to pieeach for the 
Calvinistic Methodists i^hen, in December 1830, he went to 
London to take advant^e of the newly-opened university. 
In 1832 he settled as minister at Laughame in Carmarthenshire, 
and the following year went to Edinburgh, where a special 
resolution of the senate allowed him to graduate at the end of 
his third session. He was now better able to further his plans 
for providing a trained ministiy £or his church. Previously, 
the success of the Methodist preachers had been due mainly to 
their natural gifts. Edwards made his home at Bala, and there, 
in 1837, with David Charles, his brother-in-law, he opened a 
school, which ultimately became the denominational college 
for north Wales. He dM on the 19th of July 1887. 

Edwards may fairly be called one of the makers of modem 
Wales. Through his hands there passed generation after genera- 
tbn of preachers, who carried his influence to every comer of 
the principality. By fostering competitive meetings and by 
his writing, especially in Y Traethodydd (“ The Essayist ”), 
a quarterly magazine which he founded m 1845 and edited for 
ten years, he did much to inform and educate his countrymen 
on literary and theological subjects. A new college was built 
at Bala in 1867, for wluch he raised £10,000. His chief publica- 
tion was a noteworthy book on The Doctrine of ihe Atonement, cast 
in the form of a dialogue between master and pupil \ the treat- 
ment is forensic, and emphasis b laid on merit. Xt was due to him 
that the North and South Wales Calvinistic Methodist Associa- 
tions united to form an annual General Assembly ; he was its 
moderator in 2866 and again m 1876. He was successful in 
brii^ing the various churches of the Presbyterian order into 
closer touch with each other, and unweaiying in his efforts to 
promote education for his countiymen. 

See Bywyd a Llythyrau y Parch, (e.s. life and Letters of the Rev.) 
Lewis Edwards, D J?., by ^ son X, C. Edwarda. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD (f. 1523-* 566 ), English musician and 
playwright, was bom in Somersetshire, beoune a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Orford, in 1 540, and took his M. A. degree 
in 1547. He was appointed in 1561 a gentieman of the chapel 
royal and master of the ohildnen, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1564, where at Oiristma* in thait year he produced a play which 
was acted by his dloir boys. On the 3rd of Sq)tember 1366 
his play, Pdamon md Arcite, wag performed before Queen 
Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Qiurch, Oxford, Aaq&er 
play, Damon md PiOuas, tragic in subject but with scenes lof 
vu^r farce, entered at SWbonors’ HaU is 1367-*, appeared 
ia .tgji' and was related ip. X5S2 ; it mpy he found !b IX)dsley' s 
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described in 1879 by Hermes, who obtained a ripe specimen 
in the Berlin Aquarium. This specimen was not quite aj ft. 
in length, and of the numerous males which have been identified 
at the Plymouth Laboratory, none exceeded this length. The 
large numbers of conger above this size caught for the market 
are all immature femSes. Female conger of 5 or 6 ft. in ler^th 
find weighing h'om 30 to 50 lb are common enough, and occasion- 
ally they exceed these limits. The largest recorded was 8 ft. 3 in. 
long, and weighed 128 lb. 

There is every reason to believe that eels and congjsr spawn 
but once in their lives, and die soon after they have discharged 
their generative products. When kept in aquaria, both male 
and female conger are vigorous and voracious. The males 
sooner or later cease to feed, and attain to the sexually mature 
condition, emitting ripe milt when handled and gently squeezed. 
They live in this condition five or six months, taking no food 
and showing gradual wasting and disease of the bodily organs. 
The eyes and skin become ulcerated, the sight b entirely lost, 
and the bones become soft through loss of lime. The females 
also after a time cease to feed, and live in a fasting condition 
for five or six months, during which time the ovaries develop 
and reach great size and weight, while the bones become soft 
and the teeth disappear. The female, however, always dies in 
confinement before the ova are perfectly ripe and before they 
are liberated from the ovarian tissue. The absence of some 
necessary condition, perhaps merely of the pressure which exists 
at the bottom of the sea, evidently prevents the complete 
development of the ovary. The invariable death of the fish in 
the same almost ripe condition leads to the conclusion that under 
normal conditions the fish dies after the mature ova have been 
discharged. G. B. Grassi states that he obtained ripe male eels, 
and ripe specimens of Murama^ another genus of the family, 
in the whirlpools of the Strait of Messina. A ripe female Murama 
has also been described at Zanzibar. Gravid female eels, ue, 
specimens with ovaries greatly enlarged, have been occasionally 
obtained in fresh water, but there is no doubt that, normally, 
sexual maturity is attained only in the sea. 

Until recent years nothing was known from direct observation 
concerning the reproduction of the common eel or any species 
of the family. It was a well-known fact that laii^e eels migrated 
towards the sea in autumn, and that in the spring small trans- 
parent eels of 2 in. in length and upwards were common on the 
shore under stones, and ascended rivers and streams in vast 
swarms. It was reasonable, therefore, to infer that the mature 
eels spawned in the sea, and that there the young were developed. 

A group of peculiar small fishes were, however, known which 
were called L^tocephali, from the small proportional size of 



Leptocephali. (By permission of J. & A. Churchill.) 

the head^ The first of these despribed was captured in 1763 
near Holyhaad, and became the ty^ of L, Morrisii, o^er 
specimens of which have been taken either near ^e shore or at 
the surface of the sea. Other forms placed in the same genus 
had been taken ^ by ’Surface fishing in the Mediternuiaan aAd in 
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tropical ocean currents. Jhe chief peculiarities of Leptocephali, 
in addition to the smallness of the head, %re their ribbon-like 
shape and their glassy transparency life* The body is 

fiattened from side to side, and broad from the dorsal to the 
ventral edge. Like the eels, they are destitute of pelvic fins, 
and no generative organs have been observed in them (see fig.). 

In 1864 the American naturalist,(T. N. Gill, published the con- 
clusion that I. Morrisii was the young or larva of the conger, s(hd 
Leptocephali generally the young stages of species of Muramidae, 
In 1886 this conclusion was confirmed from direct observation 
by Yves Delage, who kept alive in a tank c^t Koscofi a specimen 
of L, Morrisii, and saw it gradually tn^iisformed into a young 
conger. From 1887 ^ ^^9^ Professor Gmssi and Dr Calandruccio 
carriedfon careful and successful researches into the development 
of the Leptocephali at Catania, in Sicily. The specimens were 
captured in considerable numbers in the harbour, and the 
transformation of L, Morrisii into young conger, and of various 
other forms of Leptocephalus into other genera of Muraenidae, 
such as Murama, Congromu/raena and Ophichihys, was observed. 
In 1894 the same authors published the announcement that 
another species of Leptocephalus, namely, L. brevirosiris, was 
the larva of the common eel. Thb larval form was captured 
in numbers with other Leptocephali in the strong currents of 
the Strait of Messina. In the metamorphosis of all Leptocephali 
a great reduction in size occurs. The L. brevirostris reaches a 
length of 8 cm., or a little more than 2} in., while the perfectly- 
formed young eel is 2 in. long or a little more. • 

'fhe Italian naturalists have also satisfied themselves that 
certain pelagic fish eggs originally described by Raffaele at Naples 
are the eggs of Muramidae, and that among them are the eggs 
of Conger and Anguilla, They believe that these eggs, aj^hough 
free in the water, remain usually near the bottom at great 
depths, and that fertilization takes place under similar conditions. 
No fish eggs of the kind to which reference is here made have 
yet been obtained on the British coasts, idthough conger and 
eels are so abundant there. Rafiaele described and fibred the 
larva newly hatched from one of the eggs under consideration, 
and it is evident that this larva is ^e earliest stage of a 
Leptocephalus. 

Although young eels, some of them more or less flat and 
transparent, are common enough on the coasts of Great Britain 
and north-western Europe in spring, neither eggs nor specimens 
of Leptocephalus brevirostris have yet been taken in t^ North 
Sea, English Channel or other shallow waters in the neighbour- 
hood of the British Islands, or in the Baltic. Marked eels have 
been proved to migrate from the inmost part of the Baltic to 
the Kattegat. Recently, however, search has been made for the 
larvae in the more distant and deeper portions of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In May 1904 a true larvid specimen was taken at the 
surface south-west of the Faeroe Islands, and {mother was taken 
40 m. north by west of Achill Head, Ireland. In 1905 numbers 
were taken in deep water in the Atlantic. The evidence at present 
available indicates that the spawning of mature eels takes plaqe 
beyond the 100 fathom line, and that the young eels whkh reach 
the coast are already a year old. As eels, bo& young and old, 
are able to live for a long time out of water and have the habit 
of travelling at night over land in wet (piss and ih damp weather, 
there is no difficulty in explaining their presence in wells, ponds 
or other isolated ladies of fresh water at any distance from 
the sea. 

See ** The Bel Question/' Report US, Commissioner of Fisheries 
for 1879 (Wasbh&gton. 1882): J. T. Cttaningham, “ Reproductian 
and Development of the Conger/* Joum, Maf, Biol, Assn, vol, ii, ; 
C. G. J. Petersen, Report Dan. Biol. Station, v, (1894) ; G. B. Grassi, 
Quart, /burn. Mic. Set. vol. xxxix. {1897). (J* T. C.) 

EFFEHDl (a Turkish word, corrupted from the Gr. ov^evr^, 
a lord or master), a title of respect, equivalent to the English 
'' sir,” in the Turkish empire and. senate oth^r eastern countries. 
It follows the personal name, when.mt is used, and is generally 
gilen to members of the learned ptolesrions^aiid to govemmeiit 
offichds who have no h^er rank, such as Bey, Pasha, &c. It 
may also indicate a definite of&tt,MMakim effendi^dhel physidea 
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to the sultan. The possessive forin efffniim (my master) is used 
by servants and in formal intercourse. 

EFFIGIES, MONUMEfTTAL. An ‘‘ effigy (Lat. effigies, from 
effmgere, to fashion) is, in general, a materid image or likeness 
of a person ; and the practice of hanging or burning people 
“ in effigy,” i\e. their semblance only, preserves the more general 
sense of the word. Such representations may be portraits, 
caricatures or models. But, apart from general usages of the 
term (see e.g. Wax Figures), it is more particularly applied in 
the history of art to a particukr class of sculptured figures, in 
the fiat or the round, associated with Christian sepulchral 
monuments, dating from the isth centuiy. The earliest of these 
attempts at commemorative portraiture were executed in low 
relief upon coffin-lids of stone or purbeck marble, some portions 
of the designs for the most part being executed by means of 
incised lines, cut upon the raised figure. Gradually, with the 
increased size and the greater architectural dignity of monu* 
mental stnictuTes,*eli 5 gies attained to a high rank as works of 
art, so that before the close of the 13th century very noble 
examples of figures of this order are found to have been executed 
in full relief; and, about the same period, similar figures also 
began to be engraved, either upon monumental slabs of stone 
or marble, or upon plates of metal, which were affixed to the 
Surfaces of slabs that were laid in the pavements of churches. 

Engraved plates of this class, known as “ Brasses ” (see 
Brasses, Monumental), continued in favour until the era of 
the Reformation, and in recent times their use has been revived. 
It seems probrfble that the introduction and the prevalence of 
flat engraved memorials, in place of commemomtive effigies in 
relief, was due, in the first instance, to the inconvenience re- 
sultin^from increasing numbers of raised stones on the pavement 
6f churches ; while the comparatively small cost of engraved 
plates, their high artistic capabilities, and their durability, 
combined to secure for them the popularity they unquestionably 
enjo)^d. If considerably less numerous than contemporary 
incised slabs and engraved brasses, effigies sculptured in lelief— 
with some exceptions in full relief — continued for centuries to 
constitute the most important features in many medieval 
monuments. In the 13th century, their origin being apparently 
derived from the endeavour to combine a monumental effigy 
with a monumental crem upon the same sepulchral stone 
(whether in sculpture or by incised lines), parts only of the 
human figure sometimes were represented, such as the head or 
bust, and occasionally also the feet ; in some of the early ex- 
amples of this curious class the cross symbol was not introduced, 
and after awhile hidf-length figures became common. 

Except in very rare instances, that most important element, 
genuine face-portraiture, is not to be looked for, in even the 
finest sculptured effigies, earlier than about the middle of the 
15th century. In works of the highest order of art, indeed, the 
memorials of persona|^ of the most exalted rank, effigies from 
an early period in their existence may be considered occasionally 
to have been portraits properly so called ; and yet even in such 
works as these an ap^xiimtely correct general resemblance 
but too frequently appears to have been all that was contemplated 
or desired. At the same time, in the earliest monumental 
effigies we possess contfempomry examples of vestments, coBtume,^ 
armour, weapons, royal knightly insignia, and other personal 
appointments apd accessories, in all of which accurate fidelity 
has been certainly observed with scrupulous care and minute 
exactness. Thus, since the monutnei:^ effigies of England 
are second to none in artistic marit, while they have been pre- 
served in far greater numbers, and generally iu better condition 
thaui those in other countries, they represent in unbroken 
continuity an unrivalled series of original personal representa- 
tions of successive generatiious, very many of them being, in 

^ It is well known that the costume of effigies nearly always 
represented what was actuaJty Wom by the remains' of the person 
ooiaiiiemoraM, wmmi prepared for iaterment and when lymg m 
state ; and. in like manner, the aspect of the lifeless eousUiimadbe, 
even if not designedly Mpspduced by medieyal image*' makers, 
may loM have exercised a jpowerful influence upon their ideas 01 
donslatSttV fadnumentBl potmkute. 


the most significant acceptation of that term, veritable con- 
temporaneous portraits. 

Onoe esteemed to be simply objects of antiquarian curiosity, 
and either alto^ther disregarded or too often subjected to 
injurious mdignity, the monumental effigies in England long 
awaited the formation of a just estimate of their true character 
and their consequent worift in their capacity as authorities foV 
face-portraiture. In the o^hml contract for the construction 
of the monument at Warwick to Richard Beauchamp, the fifth 
earl, who died in 1439, ^ provided that an effigy of the deceased 
noble should be executed in bronze gilt, with all possible care, 
by the most skilful and experienced artists of the time ; and 
the details of the armour and the ornaments of the figure are 
specified with minute precision. It is remarkable, however, 
that the effigy itself is described only in the general and inde- 
finifle terms— “ an image of a man armed.” There is no provision 
that the effigy should be an image ” of the earl ; and much 
less is anything said as to its beii^ such a counterfeit pre- 
sentment ” of features and person of the living man, as the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare had learned lo expect in what 
they would accept as true portraiture. The effif^, almost as 
perfect as when it left the sculptor’s hands, still bears witness, 
as well to the conscientious care with which the conditions of 
the contract were fulfilled, as to the eminent ability of the artists 
employed. So complete is the representation of the armour, 
that this effigy might be considered actually to have been 
equipped in the earl’s own favourite suit of the finest Milan steel. 
The cast of the figure also was evidently studied from what the 
earl had been when in life, and the countenance is sufficiently 
marked and endowed with the unmistakable attributes of 
personal character. Possibly such a resemblance may have 
been the highest aim in the image-making of the period, some- 
what before the middle of the 15th century. Three-quarters 
of a century later, a decided step towards fidelity in true 
portraiture is 6hown to have been tiiken, when, in his will (1510 
A.D.), Henry VII. spoke of the effigies of hhnself and of his late 
queen, Elizabeth of York, to be executed for their monument, 
as “ an image of our figure and another of hers.” The existing 
efiSgies in the Beauchrap chapel and in Henry VII. ’s chapel, 
with the passages }ust quoted from the contract made by the 
executors of &e Lancastrian earl, strikingly illustrate the gradual 
development of the idea of true persoi^ portraiture in monu- 
mental effigies, during the ccnirse of the 15th and at the 
commencement of the i6th centuiy in England. 

St^sdy of the royal effigies still preserved must commence in 
Worcester Cathedral with that of King John. This earliest 
example of a series of effigies of which the historical value has 
never yet been duly appreciated is rude as a work of art, and yet 
there is on it the impras of sudi individuality as demonstrates 
that the sculptor did his best to represent the king. Singular!)' 
fine as achievements of the sculptor’s art are effigies of 
Henry III,, Queen Eleanor of Cfastile, and her ill-fated son 
Edward II., the two former in Westminster Abbey, the last in 
Gloucester cathedral ; and of their fidelity also as portraits no 
doubt can be entertained. In like manner the effigies of 
Edward III. and his queen Philippa, and those of their grandson 
Richard II. and his first consort, Anne of Bohemia (all at 
Westminster), and of their other grandson, Henry of Lancaster, 
with his second consort, Joan of Navarre, at Canterbury — all 
convince os that they are true portraits. Next follow the effigies 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, —to be succeeded, and 
the royal series to be completed, by the effigies of Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart, all of ^lem in Westminster Abbey. Very 
instructive would lue a close comparison between the two last- 
named works and the painted portraits of the rival queens, 
especially in the case of Mary, il^e pictures of whom differ so 
remarkably from one another. 

As the 15th century advanced, the rank of the personage 
represented and the ‘chaiacter of the art that distinguiahes any 
efi^ goes faiv to determine its portrait qualities. Still later, 
when more exact fooe^portMtiture had become a recognized 
element, eeulptors muot be aupposed to have aimed at the 
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production of such membknoe as theu: art would eiud!>le them 
to give to their works ; and accordioglyi when we 
effigies with painted portraits of the same personagei^ we hnd 
that they corroborate one another. The prevalence of ,j>or> 
traiture in 'die efiigies of the x6th and T7th centuries^ whep 
art generally underwent a palpable decline^ by no. means raises 
•all works of this class, or mdeed the majority of them, to the 
dignity of true portraits ; on the contrary, in these efiS^ieSj as 
in those of earlier periods, it is the character of the art in 
particular example that ^ects its merit, value and authority 
as a portrait In judging of these latter effigies, however, we 
must estimate them by the standard of art oi their own era j 
and, as a general rule, the effigies that are the best eis works of 
art in their own class are the best also and the most faid^ in 
their portraiture. The earlier effigies, usually produced, without 
any express aim at exact portraiture, as we now employ that 
expression, have nevertheless strong claims upon our veneration. 
Often their sculpture is very noble ; and even when they arc 
rudest as works of art, there is rarely ladcing a rough grandeur 
about them, as exhibited in the fine bold figure of Fair 
Rosamond’s son, Eail William of the Long Sword, which reposes 
in such dip;nified serenity in his own cathedral at Salisbury. 
These effigies may not bring us closely faoe to face with remote 
generations, but they do place before us true images of what the 
men and women of those generations were. 

Observant students of monumental effigies will not fail to 
appreciate the singular felicity with which the medieval Mulptors 
adjusted their compositions to the recumbent position in which 
their “ im^es ” necessarily had to be placed. Equally wortoy 
of notice is the manner in which many monumental effigies, 
particulariy those of oompmtively early date, are found to have 
assumed an aspect neither living nor lifeless, and yet impressively 
life*like. The sound judgment also, and the good taste of those 
early sculptors, were signally exemplified in their excluding, 
almost without exception, the more extravagant fashions in 
the costume of their era from their monumental sculpture, and 
introducing only the simpler but not less chowctenstic styles 
of dress and appointments. Moniunental effigies, as commonly 
understood, represent recumbent figures, and the accessories 
of the effigies themselves have been adjusted to that position. 
With the exceptions when they appear on one side resting on 
the elbow (as in the case of Thomas Owen (d. I 59 ®) Sir 
Thomas Heskett (d. 1605), both in Westminster Abbey), these 
effigies lie on their backs, and as a general rule (except in the case 
of episcopal figures represented in the act of benediction, or of 
princes and warriors who sometimes hold a sceptre or a sword) 
their hands are uplifted and conjoined as in supplication. The 
crossed-legged attitude of numerous araicd efiSgies of the era of 
mail-armour has been supposed to imply the personages so 
represented to have been crusaders or flights of the Temple ; 
but in either case the supposition is unfounded and inconsistent 
with unquestionable factaf. Much beautiful feeling is eqpveyed by 
figures of ministering angels being introduced as in the act of 
supporting and smoothing the pillows or cushions that are placed 
in very many instances to give support to the heads of the re* 
cumbent effigies. The animals at the feet of these effigies, 
which frequently have on henddic significanoe, enabled the 
sculptors, with Mual propriety and efiectivencss, to ovwcome 
one of the special difficulties inseparable from toe reoimbent 
position. In general, monumental e^ies were oarved vi Itone 
or marble, or cast in bronze, bat occasionally they were of wood ; 
such is the efiigy of Robert Curthose, son of William 1 . (d. 1x35), 
whose altar tomb in Gloucester cathedral was probably set up 
about 13^0. 

In addition to recumbent statues, upright figwes must receive 
notice here, especially those set in w^monuments in churches 
ros^y. Ttoe usui^y consisted in half-length figura^ seen 
foli-iace, placed in a leoess within an anhitectuxal isettiBg more 
or less eiabofate. ^ They belong mainly to toe x6th and syto 
centuries, ^kxntmg toe many 'examples in old St«Paul’f cathedral 
(destroyed iii toe Great Fire ol x666) were those of Peon Coh^ 
(d, 1^0), WOtikm Attbrey'(i 595 ) a»d AlBxasideriNow!eO<d. 


4 n;St Giles’s, Crippkg^ is toe simjlarjy deshpied effigy of John 
Speed (d. 1629) ; while that of Jolin Stm Td. a foQ* 

kngth, jmted ^r^ This, like toe ^gure of Thomas Qwen, is 
in .alabaster^ but since its erection haa always been described 
as terra-cotta— <a material which came into coosideeable iavotsr 
for toe puipose of busts and half-lengtos towards ^toe 
i6to oentuiy, imported, ,of come.# from abroi^. SometiiiMs 
the stone monuments were pakitod to resemble lifq, w in^ . 
monuments to Shakespeare and John Combe (the latter now 
over-painted whste)^ in Holy Trinity Church, Stohtford* 
(OIItAvOBU 

BiBLioaRArnY. — Amoiig toe mom noteworthy pnbhcatioiis are 
the fellowiiig : MvnimenitU in Britain (Nopaa 

Conqu^^to Qeojy VIXI.). by C. A. Stpthar^ folio (Londoii, 

The Recumbent monumental Effigies in 'Norihamptonskife, by A. 
Hartshome (4to. Tjondon, 1867^1876) ; S^ckrtd 
(NoithamptoiiBhire). by W. Hi. Hyatt (ranoj ^London, tftcy) » '^nutient 
Bepukhrd and Monumental Sculftture of H. H. 

Ri^ars (4to. teeter. 1877) ; The Ancient Sepulchral^ Monuments 
ofEssex, ed. by C. M. Carlton Uto, Chelmsford, 1890) : and other 
works dealing witti the subject according to counties. Of pattfoUlar 
value is the Report of the Sepukkral Monumanlt Ommatm>Qi ^ 
Society of Anti^uames. labonowaly oonmiled at the request qf the 
Office of Works, arranged (1) personally and chrpnolQmcalW. and 
(2) locally (187a), [C. B, ; H. S.) 

BGAR, PIERCE (i 772 -^i 849 )» English sporf^ wfiter, was bom 
in London in 1772. He began life as ^rtiqg reports lor the 
newspapers, and was soon recognized as the best pf his dgy. In 
1814 he wrote, set and printed a book about toe relations of toe 
prince r^ent^afterwaito George IV.)and Miss Robinson# called 
The Mistress of Royalty, or the Loves of Florizel and Perdita. But 
his best-known work is Life in Ijmdon,or bays aetd Nights of Jerry 
Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend Corinthian a book 

describing the amusements of sporting men, with filustrationitoy 
Cniil»hank. This book took toe popular fancy and was one of 
Thackemy’s earty favourites (see his Roimdabont Papers), It 
was repeatedly imitated, and several dramatic versions, were 
produced in London. A sequel containing more of country sports 
and misadventures jurobably sumested Dickens’s Piehmk 
Papers, In 1824 Pierce Egan's Ufe in London and sporting 
Guide was started, a weekly newspaper afterwards incoimratod 
with Bdl's Life, Among his numerous other books are Boxiana 
(1818), Life of an Actor (1824), Book of Sports (1632}^ and the 
Pilgrims of the Thames (1838). Egan died at BentonviUeontoe 
3rd of August 1849. 

His son, Pierce Egan (i8x4r-i88o), illustrated his own and his 
father’s b^ks, and wrote a score of novels of varykig merit, of 
which The Snake in the Grass (1858) is p^haps toe best. 

EGBO, a secret society flourishing cfadefly among the Efiks of 
the Calabar district. West Africa. Egbo or Ekph is a mystqriouB 
spirit who lives in the jungle and is supposed to preside at ^ 
cercanonies of the society. Only males can join, boys being 
initiated about toe age of puberty. Members are bound by oato 
of secrecy, and fees on entrance are payable. , The Egbo-mieii m 
ranked in seven or nine grades, for promotion to of which 
fresh initiation ceremonies, fees and oaths are neoe^ary. The 
society combines a kind of freemasonry with poUtM and law- 
enforcing aims. For instance any member wroi^sd in an Egbo 
district, that is one dominated 1;^ the society, has only to^address 
an Egl^man or beat toe Egbo drum in toe Egbo-house, or 
** blow Egbo ” as it is called, i,e, sound the Egbo hom before toe 
hut of the wrong-doer, and toe whole, machinery of the speieto is 

C in force to see justice done, : Formerly th^ society earned at 
a naxne as most secret sects^ from the barbaroue custoxni 
mingled with its rites j but toe Briitish authorities have li able 
to make use <4 it in forcing order and helping on avilizatioq. 
The Egbo-house, an oblong buildipff like toe nave of a church, 
usuaUy stands in toe ipiddle of toe, vulage^^^ ^The emails are of day 
elaborately painted inside r^d pjrnanrei^teid with jday dgurqi m 
reliei Inm are wooden jinagei^, sometimes of . an obscene 
xjature, to which reverence is paid* so^, jm pa rt a nc e 

aWches to tbehigheet lanks.qf £gbp«meii,aridif isem very 

large siMxWrremetirnee^inore than a thousand 
to attain tkese ™ 
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EGEDE— EGERIA 


Egbo-tnen wear Mack wooden maiks wrth horns which it is death 
for any woman to Idhk on. 

See 3 i|ary H. Kingsley, }Vest Aftican Studies (1901) ; Rev. Robt. 
H. Nassau. Fetichism in West Affica (1904); C. Partridge^ Cfoss 
River Natives (1905)- 

EGBDE, HANS (1686-1758), Norwegian missionary, was bom 
in the vogtship of Senjen, Norway, on the 31st of January 1686. 

studied at the university of Copenhagen, and in 1706 became 
pastor at Vaagen in the Lofoten islands, but the study of the 
chronicles of the northmen having awakened in him the desire to 
visit the colony of Northmen in Greenland, and to convert them 
to Christianity, he resigned his charge in 1717 ; and having, after 
great difficulty, obtained the sanction and help of the Danish 
government in his enterprise, he set sail with three ships from 
Bergen on the 3rd of May 1721, accompanied by his wife and 
children. He landed on the west coast of Greenland on the 3rd of 
July, but found to his dismay that the Northmen were entirely 
superseded by the Eskimo, in whom he had no particular interest, 
and whose language he would be able to master, if at all, only after 
years of study. But, though compelled to endure for some years 
great privations, and at one time to see the result of his labours 
almost annihilated by the ravages of small-pox, he remained 
resolutely at his post. He founded the colony of Godthaab, and 
soon gained thfe affections of the people. He converted many of 
them to Christianity, and established a considerable commerce 
with Denmark. In-health compelling him to return homo in 
1736, he wai made principal of a seminary at Copenhagen, in 
which workers were trained for the Greenland mission ; and from 
1740 to T747 he was superintendent of the mission. He died on 
the 5th of November 1758. He is the author of a book on the 
natural .history of Greeniand. 

His work in Greenland was continued, on his retirement, by 
his son Paxjl Egede (1708-1789), who afterwards returned to 
Denmark and succeeded his father as superintendent of the 
Greenland mission. Paul Egede also became professor of 
theology in the mission seminary. He published a Greeniand- 
Danish-Latin dictionary (1750), Greenland grammar (1760) and 
Greenland catechism (1756). In 1766 he completed the transla- 
tion begun by his father of the New Testament into the Green- 
land tongue j and in 1787 he translated Thomas k Kempls. In 
1789 he published a journal of his life in Greenland. 

EGER, AQIBA (1761-1837), Jewish scholar, was for the last 
twenty-five years of his life rabbi of Posen. He was a rigorous 
casuist of the old school, and his chief works were legal notes on 
the Talmud and the code of Qaro (7.^.). He believed that 
religious education was enough, and thus opposed the party which 
favoured secular schools. He was a determined foe of the 
reform movement, which began to make itself felt in his 
time. 

EGER (Czech, Ckeb), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 148 m. 
W.N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 23,665. It is situated 
on the river Eger, at the foot of one of ^e spurs of the Fichtel- 
gebirge, and lies in the centre of a German district of about 
40,000 inhabitants, Who are distinguished from the surrounding 
population by their costumes, language, manners and customs. 
On a rock, to the KW. of the town, lies the Burg or Castle, 
built probably in the rath century, and now in ruins. It 
Assesses a massive black tower, built of blocks of lava, and in 
the courtyard is an interesting chapel, in Romanesque style with 
fantastic ornamentations, which was finished in the 13th century. 
In the banquet-room of this castle Wallenstein’s officers Terzky, 
Kmsky, Illo and Neumann were^ assassinated a few hours before 
Wallenstein himself was murdared by Captain Devereux. The 
murder took place on the 25th of February 1634 in the town- 
house, wliich was at that the burgomaster’s house. The 
rooms occupied by Wallenstein have been transformed since 1872 
into a museum, which contains many historical relief, and 
antiquities of the town of Eger. The handsome and imposing St 
Nicholas church wiis btiilt in the 13th centUry and restored jp 
18(^2. 'HietiB is a cohkid^||bie textile industry/togffther with the 
rnatiu!iEtttui;e d shb«js, mchinery and milling. Eger was the 
birthplace of tSc hoveHs^t and play wright Briatim von Braunthal 


(1802-1866). About 3 m. N.W. of Eger is the well-known 
watering place of Franzensbad {q*v.). 

The district of Eger was in 870 included in thenewmaigraviate 
of East Franconia, which belonged at first to the Babenbergs, but 
from 906 to the counts of Vohburg, who took the title of margraves 
of Eger. By the marriage, in 1149, of Adela of Volfbuig with 
the emperor Frederick I., l^er came into the possession of the* 
house of Swabia, and remained in the hands of the emperors 
until the 13th century. In 1265 was taken by Ottakar II. of 
Bohemia, who retained it for eleven years. After being repeatedly 
transferred from the one power to the other, according to the 
preponderance of Bohemia or the empire, the town and territory 
were finally incorporated with Bohemia in 1350, after the 
Bohemian king became the emperor Charles IV. Several im- 
perial privileges, however, continued to be enjoyed by the town 
till 1849. It suffered severely during the Hussite war, during the 
Swedish invasion in 1631 and 1647 , and in the War of the Austrian 
Succession in 1742. 

See Drivok. Attere Geschichie der deuischen Reichstadt Eger und 
dee Reichsgebietes Egerland (Leipcig, 1875). 

MIR (Ger. Efiau, Med. Lat. Agria), a town of Hungarj% 
capital of the county of Haves, 90 m. E.N.E. of Budapest by rail. 
Pop. (1900) 24,650. It is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
river Eger, an affluent of the Theiss, and on the eastern outskirts 
of the Mdtra mountains. Eger is the see of an archbishopric, 
and owing to its numerous eodesiastical buildings has received 
the name of “ the Hungarian Rome.” Amongst the principal 
buildings are the beasutiful cathedral in the Italian style, with a 
handsome dome 130 ft. high, erected in 1831-1834 by the arch- 
bishop Ladislaus Pyrker (1772-1847) • the church of the Brothers 
of Mercy, opposite which is a handsome minaret, 115 ft. high, 
the remains of a mosque dating from the Turkish occupation, 
other Roman Catholic churches, and an imposing Greek church. 
The archiepiscopal palace ; the lyceum^ with a good library and 
an astronomical observatory ; the seminary for Roman priests ; 
and the town-hall ore all noteworthy. On an eminence N.E. of 
the town, laid out as a park, are the ruins of the old fortress, and 
a monument of Stephen Dob6, the heroic defender of the town 
against the assaults of the Turks in 1 552. The chief occupation of 
the inhabita^is the cultivation of the vineyards of the surround- 
ing hills, which produce the red Erlauer wine, one of the best in 
Hungary. To me S, W, of Eger, in the same county of Heves, 
is situated the town of Gyfingyos (pop. 15,878). It lies on the 
south-western outskirts of the Matra mountains, and carries on a 
brisk* trade in the Erlauer wine, which is produced throughout the 
district. The Hungarians defeated the Austrians at Gyongyos on 
the 3rd of April 1849. To the S.W. of GySngyos is situated the 
old town of Hatvan (pop. 9698), which is now a busy railway 
junction, and possesses several mdustrial establishments. 

Eger is an old town, and owes its importance to the bishopric 
created by King Stephen in 1010, which was one of the richest 
in the whole of Hungary. In 1552 Eger Tesisted the repeated 
assaults of a large Turkish force ; in 1596, however, it was given 
up to the Turks by the Austrian party in the garrison, and 
remained in their po.ssession until 1687. It was created an arch- 
bishopric in 1814. During the revolution of 1848-1849, Eger 
v'as remarkable for the patriotic spirit displayed by its in- 
ii. bitants ; and it was here that the principal campaigns a-^ainst 
the Austrians were organized. 

EGBRIA, an ancient Italian goddess of springs. Two distinct 
localities were regarded as sacred to her, --the ^ove of Diana 
Nemorensis at Aricia, and a spring in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rome at the Porta Capena. She derives her chief 
importance from her legendary connexion with King Numa, who 
had frequent interviews with her and consulted her in regard 
to his religious legislation (Livy i. 19 ; Juvenal iii. 12). These 
meetings took place on the spot where the sacred shield had 
fallen from heaven, and here Numa dedicated a grove to the 
Camenae> like Egeria deities of sprin|j[a. After the death of Numa, 
Egeria was said^to have fied into the grove of Aricih, wheie she 
was changed into a spring for having interrupted the rites of 
Diana by her kunentatums (Ovid, Mstami KlL 479). ' ’ At Arida 
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tiiete was also a Manius Egerius, a male counterpart of Egeii^ 
Her connexion with Diana Nemorensis, herself a birth goddess^ is 
confirmed by the fact that her aid was invoked by pregnant 
women. She also possessed the gift of prophecy ; and the 
statement (Dion. Halic. ii. 60) that she was one of the Muses 
is due to Rer connexion with the Camenae, whose- worship was 

displaced by them. * 

EGSRTONi SIR PHIUP DE MALPAS GREY^ Bart. (1806- 
1881), English pal^ntologist, was bom on the 13th of November 
1806, the son of the 9th baronet. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1828. While 
at college his interest in geology was aroused by the lectures of 
W. Buckland, and by his acquaintance with W. D. Conybeare. 
Subsequently when travelling in Switzerland with Lord Cole 
(afterwards 3rd earl of Enniskillen) they were introduced to 
Prof. L. Agassiz at Neufchatel, and determined to make a special 
study of fossil fishes. During the course of fifty years they 
gradually gathered together two of the largest and finest of 
private collections — that of Sir Philip Grey Egerton being at 
Oulton Park, Tarporley, Cheshire. He described the structure 
and affinities of numerous species in the publications of the 
Geological Society of London, the Geological Magazttu and the 
Decades of the Geological Surrey ; and in recognition of his 
services the Wollaston medal was awarded to him in 1873 by the 
Geological Society. He was elected F.R.S. in 1831, and was a 
trustee of the British Museum. As a member of Parliam^t he 
represented the city of Chester in 1830, the southern division of 
Cheshire from 1835 until 1868, and the western division from 
1868 to 1881. He died in London on the 6th of April 1881. His 
collection of fossil fishes b now in the British Museum. 

EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816-1863), English painter, 
was born on the 2nd of May 1816 in London, where his father 
carried on business as a gun-maker. He had some schooling at 
Bexley, and was not at first intended for the artbtic profession ; 
but, developing a faculty in thb line, he entered in 1834 the 
drawing class of Mr Sass, and in 1836 the school of the Royal 
Academy. His first exhibited picture appeared in 1837 at the 
Suffolk Street gallery. In 1838 he began exhibiting in the 
Academy, his subject being a “ Sp^sh Girl ’’ ; altogether he 
sent twenty-seven works to thb institution. In 1848 he became 
an associate and in i860 a full member of the Academy i he had 
considerable means, apart from his profession. In 1857 he took a 
leading part in selecting and arranging the modem paintings in the 
Art-Treasures Exhibition in Manchester. Hb constitution being 
naturally frail, he went in 1853, with Dickens and Wilkie Collins, 
to Italy for a short trip, and in 1863 he visited Algeria. Here he 
benefited so far as his chronic lung-dbease was concerned ; but 
exposure to a cold wind while riding brought on an attack of 
asthma, from which he died on the 26th of March 1863 at Algiers, 
near which city his remains were buried. 

Egg was a gifted and well-trained painter of genre, chiefly in 
the way of historical anecdote, or of compositions from the poets 
and novelists. Among hb principfid pictures may be named ; 
184 s, the “ Introduction of Sir Piercie Shafton and Halbert 
Glendinning ” (from Scott’s Monastery ) ; 1846, “ Buckingham 
Rebuffed ” ; 1848, “ Queen Elizabeth discovers she b no longer 
young ” ; 1850, “ Peter the Great sees Catharine for the first 
time ” ; 1854, “ Charles I. rabing the Standard at Nottingham ” 
(a study) ; 1855, the “ Life and Death of Buckingham ; 1857 
and 1858, two subjects from Thackeray’s Esmond ; 1858, Past 
and Present, a triple picture of a faithless wife ” ; 1859, the "Night 
before Naseby ” ; i860, hb last exhibited work, the Dini^r 
Scene from The Taming of the Shrew, The Tate Gallery contains 
one of hb-^rlier pictures, Patricio entertaining two Ladies, from 
the Diable boiteux ; it was painted in 1844. 

Egg was rather below the middle height, with dark hair and 
a handsome well-formed face ; the head of Peter the Great (in 
the picture of Peter and Catharine, which may be regard^ as hb 
best work, along 'with the Life and Death of Buckingham) 
was studied, but of course consideraWy modified, from hb own 
coimtenance. He was manly, kind-hearted, pleasant, and very 
genial and serviceable "among brother-artbts ; social and com- 


panionable, but hol4ing j^Aoiidy aloof froip fashionable circle 
As an actor he had uncommon tal^ fie ai^fuied among 
Dickens's company of amatemrs in iSs^ ,in I^ard Lytton’s 
comedy Noiso Bad as mSem,md tJterwstrds in Wilkie Collins’s 
Frosen Deep, playing the humorous part of Job Want. 

EGG <O.E. aeg, cf. Ger, .?wed. aegg, and prob. Gr. mv, 
Lat. ovtm), the female reproductive cell or ovum of -animals, 
which gives rise generally only after fertilization to the youhg. , 
The latest eggs are those of hkd»^; and thb because, to the 
minute essential portion of the eggi or germ, from which the 
young bird grows, there is added a lafge stqre of food-material — 
the yolk and, white of the egg— destine^i.to noqrbh the growing 
embryo while the whole is enclosed ^ihthiin a hard shelL 

Thecelative sizes of eggs depend entirely on the amount of the 
food-yolk thus enclosed with the, germ; while the form and 
texture of the outer envelope arc detersaned by th? nature of 
the environment to which the egg b exposed. the food 

material is infinitesimal in quantity the egg is either not ex- 
truded-^the embryo being nourished by the maternal tissues,— 
or it passes out of the parental body and gives rise at on(» to a 
free-living organism or " larva ” (see Larval Foj^ks), as in the 
case of many lowly freshwater and marine animab< In such 
cases no “ egg ” in the usual sense of the term is produ^d. 

The number of eggs periodically produced by any given 
individual depends on the risks of destruction to which they, and 
the young to which they give rise, are exposed : not nu^e than a 
single egg being annually laid by some species, while with others 
the number may amount to millions. • 

Birds* Eggr.— The egg of the bird affords, for general purposes, 
the readiest example of the modifications vnposed on eggs by 
the external environment. Since it roust be incubated by the 
warmth of the parent’s body, the outer envelope has taken the 
form of a hard shell for the j^rotection of the growing chick from 
pressure, while the dyes which commonly colour the surface of 
thb shell serve as a screen to hide it from egg-eating animab. 

Carbonate of lime forms the principal constituentof this shell ; 
but in addition phosphate of lime and magnesia are also present. 

In section, thb shell will be found to be made up of thm more 
or less distinct crystalline layers, traversed, by verticri canab, 
whereby the shell is made porous so as to admit air to the 
developing chick. 

The outermost, or third, layer of this shell often taltes.the form 
of a glaze, as of porcelain, as for example in the burzushed egg of 
the ostrich : or it may assume the characterrX>f a thick, ehmy. 
layer as in some I^Guira, Cfotofh/^ auA cormorants, 

grebes and fiamingoes : while in some birds as in the auks, gulls 
and tinamous, this outer layer is wanting ; yet the tinamous^ave 
the most highly glazed eggs of all birds, the second layer of the 
shell developing a surface even more perf^tly bunched than 
that formed by the outermost, third layer in the ostrich, 

While the eggs of some bir^ have the shell so thin as to he 
translucent, e,g, kingfisher, others display considerable .thickness, 
riie maximum being reached in the ^ of the extinct 

Though in shape differing but little from that familiar 
hen's egg, certain well-marked modifications of form are yet to be 
met with. Thus the eggs of the plover are pear-shaped, of ^ 
sand-grouse more or less cylindrical, of the owb and titmice 
spherical and of the grebes biconical. 

In the matter of coloration the eggs of birds present a remark- 
able range. The pigmezrtsto which thb coloration is duehave-been* 
shown, means of their absorption spectra (Sorby, Proc. ZeoL, 
Soc., 1875), ^ tie seven in number. The firstof these, oorhodcine, 
is brown-red in tone, and rardy abswit : the second and third, 
oocyanin, and banded oocyanin, are of a beautiful blue, and 
though differing spectroscopically give rbe to the some product 
when oxidized: the fourth and fifth ore yellow, and rufous 
ooxanthine, Gie former cotnbimng with oaqraningiwiiae to the 
^gonderful malachite igrecn of roe emub whfie the latter 
occurs only in the eggstif tinamous : die sixthb lic^noxanthine, 
a pigment not yet thoroughly Icnowtn but 'present in the shefls of 
all eggs having a peculiar bodt-rod colour. Still less b known of 
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the seventh pigment which is, fis yet^ nuiieless. It is a substance 
giving a bamied absorption spectrum, and which, mixed with 
other pigments, imparts an abnormally browner tint. The 
ori^n trf these pigments is yet nncertam, but it is probable that 
they are derived from the haemoglobin or red colouring matter of 
the blood. This being so, then the pigments of the egg-shell differ 
entirely in their nature from those which colour the yolk or the 
feathers. 

While many eggs are either colourless or of one unifdhft tint, 
the majority have the surface broken up by spots or lines, or 
a combination of both, of varying tints ; the pigment being 
deposited as the egg passes down the lower portion of the oviduct. 
That the egg dunng this passage turns slowly on its long axis is 
shown by the fact that the spots and lines have comntonly a 
spiral direction ; though some of the markings are made during 
periods of rest, as Is shown by their sharp outlines, movement 
giving a blurred ei^bct. Where the egg is pyriform, the large end 
makes way for the ifcnaller, Many eggs display, in addition to the 
strongly marked spots, more or fewer fainter spots embedded in a 
deeper layer of the shell, and hence such eggs arc said to be 
“ double-spotted,” rf.g. rails and plovers. 

Among some species, as in birds of prey, the intensity of this 
coloration is said to increase with age up to a certain point, when 
it as gradually decreases. JVequently, especially where but two 
eggs are laid (Newton), all the dye will be deposited, sometimes 
on the first, sometimes on the last laid, leaving the other colour- 
less. But although of a number of eggs in a “ clutch ” — as the 
full complement of eggs in a nest is called--no two are exactly 
alike, they commonly bear a very close resemblance. Among 
certain species, however, which lay several eggs, one of the 
nnmbeiiinvariably differs markedly from the rest, as for examine 
in the eggs of the house-sparrow or in those of the sparrow-hawk, 
where, of a clutdi of six, two generally differ conspicuously from 
the rest. Differing though these do from the rest of the 
chatch, all yet present the characters common to the species. 
But the eggs of some birds, such as the Australian swamp qbail, 
Synoecus australis, jaresent a remarkably wide range of variation 
in the matter of coloration, no two clutches being alike, the ex- 
tremes ranging from pure white to eggs having a greenish ground 
colour and rufous spots or blotches. But a still more interesting 
ilhjstnrtion vanation equally marked is furnished by the 
chikor partridge (Caccabis chukar), since here the variation 
appears to be correlated with the geographical distribution of the 
spedes. Thus eggs taken in Greece' are for the most part cream- 
coloured and unspotted ; those from the Grecian Archipdiago are 
generally spotted and blotched ; while more to the eastward 
spots are invariably present, and the blotches attain their 
maximum development. 

But in 'variabilitv the eggs of the guillemot {Lomvia troile) 
exceed all others : both in the hue of the ground colour and in 
the form of the superimposed markings, these eggs exhibit a 
wonderful range for which no adequate explanation has yet 
been given. 

Individual peculiarities of coloration are commonly repro- 
duced, not only with this species but also in others, year after 
3rear. 

The coloration of the egg bears no sort of relation to the 
coloration of the bird which lays it ; but it bears on the other 
sigaWm hand a more or Iqss direct relation to the nature of the 
nmaaait environment during incubation. 

White eggs may generally be regarded as repre- 
senting the primitive type of egg, since they agree in this 
particular wirit the epigs ^ reptiles. And it will generally be 
found that eggs of this hue are deposited in holes or in domed 
nests. So long indeed as nestin^laoes of this kind are used 
wfrl the eggs be white. And this because coloured eggs would be 
invfeiMe in dimly lighted chambers of this description, and 
therefore constantly exposed to the risk of being bfoken the 
sittmg bird, or roU^g out of reach where riie ohamber was largf 
enctegh to admit of thb, ^ereas white eggs are visible so long 
as th^ can be readied by the faintest rays> of light. Pigeons 
invariably ky white eggs ; and while some deposit them in holes 


others build atn open nest, a mere platfoim of sticks. These 
exceptions to the rule show that the depredations of egg^eating 
animals are sufficiently guarded against by the Overhanging 
foliage, as well as by the great distance from the ground at 
which the’ nest is buih. Birds which have reverted to the more 
ancient custom of nestina in holes after having " develop^ 
pigmented eggs, have adored the device of covering the shell 
with a layer of chalky matter (e.g. piifl 5 ris),or,toput the cate more 
correctly, they have been enabled to maintain survival after 
thdr return to the more ancient mode of nidification, because 
this reversion was accompanied by the tendency to cover the 
pigmented surface of the shell with this light-reflecting chalky 
incrustation. 

Eggs which are deposited on the bare ground, or in other 
expwed situations, are usually protectively coloured : that is to 
say, the hue of tiie shell more or lets completely harmonizes with 
the ground on which the egg is [^oed. The eggs of the plover 
tribe afford tiie most striking examples of this fact. 

But the majority of birds ‘deposit their eggs in a more or less 
elaborately constructed nest, and in such cases the egg, so far 
from bexifg protectively coloured, often displays tints that would 
calcolated rather to attract the attention of egg-stealing 
animals ; bright blue or blue spotted with black being commonly 
met mth. It may be, however, that coloration of this kind is less 
conspicuous than is generally supposed, but in any case the safety 
of the egg deper^s not so much on its coloration as on the character 
of the nest, which, where protective devices are necessary, must 
harmonize sufficiently with its surroundings to escape observation 
from prowling egg-stealers of all kinds. 

The size of the egg depends partly on the number produced and 
partly on the conditions determmihg Ifhe state of the young bird 
at hatching : h^ce there is a great disparity in the relative sizes 
of the eggs of different birds. Thus it will be found that young 
birds which emerge in the world blind, naked and helpless are the 
product of relatively small eggs, while on the contrary young 
hatched from relatively large eggs are down-clad and active 
from birth. 

The fwit that the eggs must be brooded by the parent is also a 
controlling factor in so far as number is concerned, for no more 
can be hatched than can be covered by the sitting bird. Other 
factors, however, less understood, also exercise a controlling 
inffuence in this matter. Thus the ostrich lays from 12 to 16, the 
tea! 15, the pa^dge 12-20, while among many other species the 
is strictly limited, os in the case of the hombills and 
gufllemote, which lay but a single egg ; the apteryx, divers, 
petrels and pigeons never lay more than 2, while the gulls and 
plovers never exceed 4. Tropical species are said to lay fewer 
eggs than their representatives in temperate regions, and further 
immature birds lay more and smaller eggs than when fully adult. 

Partly owing to the uniformity of shape, size and texture of the 
shell, the eggs of birds are by no means easy to distinguish, except 
in so far as their family resemblances are concerned : that is 
to say, except in particular cases, they cannot be specifically 
distii^ished, and hence they are of but little or no value for the 
purposes of classification. 

Save only among the megapodes, ail birds brood their eggs, 
the period of incubation varying from 13 days, as in small passerine 
birds, to 8 weeks, as in the cassowary, though eggs of the rhea md 
of Strutkia hatch m from 5 to 6 weeks. But the megapodes 
deposit their eg^s in mounds of decaying vegetable matter or in 
sand in the neighbourhood of hot springs, and there without 
further apparent care leave them. Where the nestling is active 
the moment of hatching the eggs have a relatively longer 
incubation period than in cases where the nestlings are for a 
long while helpless. 

Eggs of Mammals.^Orify in the spiny ant-eater, or Ediidna, 
and the duck-billed platypus, or Omithorhynckus, amon^ the 
Mammalia, are the e»s provided with a lai^e store of yo&, 
enclosed within a riiell, and extruded to undergo development 
apart from the maternal tissues. In the case of Hie echidm the 
e^, two in number, are about as large acs those of a sparrow^ 





simflar in shape, and haw a whitej pwchmena^ sheU. , Alter 
expulsion they are transferred by die beak.of <tho mother to a 
pouch resembling that of the marsupial kangaroos, and there 
thw undergo devdk^wsent. The OmUhofhyitdius, on die other 
h and, lays from two to dour which in size and gweral 
fttxpcftrftndb r^cioble *thoBe of the echidna* They <u?e> .how- 
ever, depowted in a loosely constitcted nest at the end of 
a Jong burrow and there teoodad. In Marsupiade, the eggs 
arc smaJier thaa those of Echddna and Ornith0rhyHchi4S, and 
they contain a larger proportion of yolk than occure in higher 
mammals. ; 

Eggs of RepHl€S.--The eggs of reptiles aro invariably provided | 
with a laige. amount of food yolk and enclosed with a firm test or j 
shell, which though generally parchment-like in texture may be j 
calcareous as in birds, as, for example, in many of the tortoises and i 
turtles and in the crocodiles- ^ r 

Among reptiles the egg is always white or yellowish, while the | 
number laid often far exceeds that in the case of birds. The 
tuatara of New Zealand, however, lays but ten— white hard- ^ 
shelled, long and oval— at intervals between November and 
January. The long intervals between the appearance of the , 
successive eggs is a characteristic feature of the reptiles, but is met 
with among the birds only in the megapodes, wliich, like the , 
reptiles, do not “ brood ” their eggs. 

Among the Chelonia the number of eggs varies from two to four , 
in some of the tortobes, to 200 in some of the turtles : while in the 
crocodiles between 20 and 30 are produced, liard-shcUed and ^ 
white. ' 

The eggs of the lizards are always white or yellowish, and 
generally soft-shelled ; but the geckos and the green lizard lay 
hard-shelled eggs. Many of the soft-shelled eggs are remarkable 
for the fact that they increase in size after extrusion, owing to the : 
stretching of the membranous shell by the growing embiya In 1 
the matter of number lizards are less prolific than many of the 1 
Chelonia, a dozen eggs being the general number, though as many | 
as thirty may be produced at a time, as in the case of the common , 

chameleon. , v 

While as a general rule the eggs of lizards are laid m burrows or . 
buried, some are retained within the body of the parent imdl the 
young are ready to emerge ; or they may even hatch within the 
oviduct This occurs with some chameleons and some liz^s, <.g. 
the slow-worm. The common English lizard is also viviparous. 
Normally the young leaves the egg immediately after its ex- 
trusion, but if by any chance this extrusion b delayed they 
escape while yet in the oviduct. 

The majority of the snakes lay eggs, but most of the vip«^ and 
the aquatic snakes are vivipwous, as also are a few terrestrial 
species. The shell of the egg b always soft and parchment-like. 
As a rule the number of eggs produced among the snakes b not 
large, twenty or thirty being common, but some species of python 
lay as many ,as a hundred. Generally, among the^oyiparous 
snakes the eggs are buried, but some species of boas jealously 
guard them, enclosing th^ within the coDs of the body. 

Eggs of Amphibia.— Amonf^ the amphibia a greater variety 
obtains in the matter of the investment of the egg, as well as 
in the number, sbe and method of their dbpos^. The outer 
covering b formed by a toughening of the surface of a thick 
gelatinous coat which sumundB iSbe essendal ^arts ^ Hie .egg. 
Thb coat in many ispecies of salamander— using thb name in 
the wide sense— b produced into threads which aerve either to 
anchor the eggs singly or to bind them together in . bunches. 

Viviparity occurs 'both among the limbless and tte tailed 
Amphibia, the eggs hatching before they leave the oviduct or 
imme<fiately after extrusion. The number of young so produced 
is generilly not large, but the common salamander (Salamndm 
maotilosa) may produce as many as fifty at a birth, though ^fteen 
i8themotetiorixwil%iire. When the higher Tiumber is reached 
the young are relatively onall and weak. • 

Asa rule among the Amphibia the young leave the egg in the 
form of larvafe, gehemlly known as ‘^tadpoles”? but many 
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produoe .«ns wntoiniiig amount of food 

iMtooai theiarval j*Me to be complete^ 

befiore hs^tchingt 

Among the tailless AmpWlna <|rog8 and ^s) ttep are vnde 
differences in the number ,of nggs produced, wm !the metoods 
iby which these eggs m disposed of present a iparyellous 

As a rule vast (pwwitities of eggs are shed by the female into Ihe 
water iif the form of “ spawn.^' In , the common toad m many ^ 
7000 eggs may be extruded at a time. These leave the My m 
the form of two long strings— one from oviduct>— of trans- 

lucent globules, gelatinous in texture^, 1^ enclosing a central 
sphere of yolk, the upper pole of whi^ is l;dack. The spawn of 
the coasmon frog differs from that of the lioad in that the eggs all 
adhere to form a huge jeliy-tike mass. But jn many spwi^ the 
number of eggs produced are few ; and these may be ^aently 
stored with lood-yolk to allow pf the tadpole stage being passed 
before hatching, a& in frogs of the genus Hylodes, In many cares 
the eggs are deposited out of the water and often in quite 
remarkable ways- 

Eggs of Fishes.— The eggs of fishes present an extremely wide 
rangn of form, and a no less extensive range in the matter of 
number. Both among the cartilaginous and bony fishes vivi- 
parity occurs. Most of the sharks and rays are viviparous^ but in 
the (Oviparous species the eggs present some interesting^ and 
peculiar forms. I-arge in size, the outer coat or sl^cll * is m aU 
cases hoTBrlike and flexibli^ but differs greatly m slmpe. Thus 
in the egg of the larger spotted dog-fish it is oblong in shape, 
flattened from side to side, and has theangles produced into 
slender tendrils. As the ^ is laid the lower tendrils^pcojcct 
from the vent, and the mother rubs herself against sonm f^d 
bocty. Th tencMs soon catch fast in some slight projection, 
when the egg is dragged forth there to remain till hatching takes 
place* A couple of narrow slits at each corner of the up^ end 
serve to admit fresh water to the imprisoned embryo during the 
later stages of developnmnt ; when development is complete 

is made through the end of the shell. In the rays or 
skates,’* long spines take the place of tendrils, the egg simply 
resting at the bottom of the sea. The empty egg-cases of the 
rays are often found on the seashore, and are known as “ Mermaids* 
purses.** The egg of the Port Jackson shairk {Cestracion) is of 
enormous size, pear-shaiped, and provided with a spiral flange 
extending along the whole length of the capsule. In the Chvnaera 
the pgg is long, more or less spindl^-^shapeu, and prodqped on each 
side into a broad flange having a fringed edge, so that the whole 
bears a close resemblance to a long leaf, broad and notched.at onp 
end, pedntjed at the other. This likeness to the seaweed among 
which it rests is doubtless a protective device, akin to thht of 
protoctivdy coloured birds* eggs. 

Among the bony fishes the eggs generally take the form of 
small spheres, enclosed within a tough membrane ^ or pipsulq. 
But they present many important differences, being m some 
fishes heavy and remaining at the bottom of the water, in other 
light and floating on the surface. While in some spepi^ .they are 
distributed separately, in others tjiey adhere together in masses* 
The eggs of the salmon, for example, are heavy,.hard aiw} amooth^, 
and deposited separately in a troqgh dug by the , parent M 
afterwards covered to prevent them from being earned away by 
the stream. In the perch they are adhesive and form long, band- 
like masses of spawn adhering ta water-plants. In <the goWes 
egg is spindle-shaped, and attached by one end by means P* * 
;network of fibres, resembling rootlets ; while in the smelt ^e em 
is loosely suspended by a membrane formed by Hie pecliia off 
of a part of the outer sheath of the capsule. The eggs of w 
garfish {Belone vulgaris) and of the flying-fish of the genus 
attach themselves to foreigntobjects, or to one another, 
i by means Kff threads or cords dewlqf^ed opposite poles of 

the egg. • ^ ' A L 

! * Ainoi« • aumlwr lof fishes Ijie eggs float at the S(jr^ of the 
sea, often in .patm/m masses, when thjjy.aie c^ned Atwut ^ 
the mer(y erf tides and currents, Am idea of the «to Which such 
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masses attain may be gathered tronv, the fact that the spawn 
of the angler-fish, Uophius fiscatorius, takes the form of a sheet 
from 2 to 3 ft. wide, and.30 ft. long. Another remarkable feature 
of these floating eggs is their transparency, inasmuch as they are 
extremely difficult to see, and hence they probably escape the 
rapacious maws of spawn-eating animals. The cod tril^ and 
flat-fishes lay floating eggs of this description. 

•The maximum number of eggs laid by fishes varies greatly, 
aome species laying relatively few, others an enormous humber. 
But in all cases the number increases with the weight and age of 
the fish. Thus it has been calculated that the number laid by the 
salmon is roughly about 1000 to every pound weight of the fish, 
a 15 lb salmon laying 15,000 eggs. The sturgeon lays about 
7,000,000; the herring 50,000; the turbot 14,311,000 ; Ihe sole 
134,000; the perch 280,000. Briefly, the number is greatest 
where the risks of destruction are greatest. 

The eggs of the degenerate fishes known as the lampreys and 
hag-fishes are renlarkable for the fact that in the latter they 
are large in size, cylindrical in shape, and provided at each 
end with booklets whereby they adhere one to another ; while in 
the lampreys they are extremely small and embedded in a jelly. 

M oUuscs. ~^Amon% the Mollusca, Crustacea and Insecta yolk- 
stored eggs of very remarkable forms are commonly produced. 

In variety, in this connexion, the Mollusca must perhaps be 
given the first place. This diversity, indeed, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the eggs of the Cephalopoda. In the squids (Loligo), 
for example, the eggs are enclosed in long cylindrical cases, of 
which there are several hundreds, attached by one end to a 
common centre ; the whole series looking strangely like a rough 
mop-h^d. Each case, in such a cluster, contains about 250 eggs, 
or about 40,000 in all. By way of contrast the eggs of the true 
cuttle-fish (Sepia) are deposited separately, each enclosed in a 
tough, black, pear-shaped capsule which is fastened by a stalk to 
fronds of sea-weed or other object. They appear to be extruded 
at short intervals, till tlie full complement is laid, the whole 
forming a cluster looking like a bunch of grapes. The octopus 
differs yet again in this matter, its eggs being very small, berry- 
like, and attached to a stalk which runs through the centre of 
the mass. 

The eggs of the univalve Mollusca are hardly less varied in the 
shapes they take. In the common British Purpura lapiUus they 
resemble delicate pink grains of rice set on stalks ; in Busy con 
they are disk-shaped, and attached to a band nearly 3 ft. long. 
The eggs of the shell-bearing slugs are large, and have 

the outer coat so elastic that if dropped on a stone floor they will 
rebound several inches ; while some of the snails (Bultmus) lay 
eggs having a white calcareous and slightly iridescent shell, in size 
and shape closely resembling the egg of the pigeon. Some are 
even larger than the egg of the wood-pigeon. The beautiful 
violet-snail (Ianthina)--a. marine species — carries its eggs on the 
under side of a gelatinous raft. No less remarkable are the eggs of 
the whelk ; since, like those of the squids, they are not laid 
separately but enveloped in capsules, and these to the number of 
many hundreds form the large, ball-like masses so commonly met 
with on the seashore. When the eggs in these capsules hatch, the 
crowd of embryos proceed to establish an internecine warfare, 
devouring one another till only the strongest survives ! 

With the Mollusca, as with other groups of animals, where the 
eggs are exposed to great risks they are small, produced in great 
numbers, and give rise to larvae. Tliis is well illustrated by the 
common oyster which annually disperses about 60,000,000 eggs. 
But where the risk of destruction is slight, the eggs are laige and 
produce ^oung differing from the parent only in size, as in the case 
of the pigeon-like eggs of Bultmus. 

Crustaceans, — ^Among the higher Crustacea, as a rule, the eggs 
are carried by the female, attached to special appendages on the 
under side of tlje body. But in some — Squillas— they are de- 
posited in burrows. Genpally they are relatively small so that 
the young which emei]p;e ^refrom differ markedly in appearance 
from the parents, but m deep-sea and fresjiwater species the eggs 


are large, when the young, on emerging, differ but little from 
the adults in appearance. 

Insects, drc.— The eggs of insects though minute, are also 
remarkable for the great variety of form which they present, 
while they are frequently objects of great beauty owing to th^ 
sculptured markings of th!^ shell. They are generally laid in 
clusters, either on the ground, on the leaves of plants, or in the 
water. Some of the gnats (Culex) lay them on the water. 
Cylindrical in shape they are packed closely together, set on 
end, the whole mass forming a kind of floating raft. Frequently, 
as in the case of the stick and leaf insect, the eggs are enclosed in 
capsules of very elaborate shapes and highly ornamented. 

As to the rest of the Invertebrata — above the Protozoa the eggs 
are laid in water, or in damp places. In the former case they are 
as a rule small, and give rise to larvae ; while eggs hatched on 
land are sometimes enclosed in capsules, “ cocoons,” as in the 
case of the earthworm, where this capsule is filled with a milky 
white fluid, of a highly nutritious character, on which the 
embryos feed. 

Among some invertebrates two different kinds of eggs are laid 
by the same individual. The water-flea, Daphnia (a crustacean), 
lays two kinds of eggs known as ” summer ” and “ winter ” eggs. 
The summer eggs are carried by the female in a “ brood-pouch ” 
on the back. The “ winter ” eggs, produced at the approach of 
winter, differ markedly in appearance from the summer eggs, 
being larger, darker in ^lour, thicker shelled, and enclosed in a 
capsule formed from the shell or carapace, of the parents body. 
‘‘Winter eggs,” however, may be produced in the height of 
summer. While the ‘‘ summer eggs ” are unfertilized, the winter 
eggs are fertilized by the male, and possess the remarkable power 
of lying dormant for months or even years before they develop. 
The production of these two kinds of eggs is a device to o^'ercome 
the cold of winter, or the drying up of the pools in which the 
species lives, during the heat of the summer. The power of 
resistance which such eggs possess may be seen in the fact that a 
sample of mud which had been kept dry for ten years still con- 
tained living eggs. In deep water where neither drought nor 
winte’- cold can seriously affect the Daphnias, they propagate all 
the year rourtd by unfertilized ” summer ” eggs. 
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Austrian statesman, was a son of Siegfried von Eggenberg (d. 
1 594), and began life as a soldier in the Spanish service, becoming 
about 1596 a trusted servant of the archduke of Styria, after- 
wards the emperor Ferdinand II. Having become a Roman 
Catholic, he was soon the chancellor and chief adviser of 
Ferdinand, whose election as emperor he helped to secure in 1619. 
He directed the imperial policy during the earlier part of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and was in gencwil a friend and supporter of 
Wallenstein, and an opponent of Maximili^ 1 ., duke of Bavaria, 
and of Spain. »He was lai^gely responsible for Wallenstein’s 
return to the imperial service early 'm 1632, and retired from 
public life just after the general’s murder in February 1634, dying 
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at Laibach, on the i8th of October 1634. Bggenbcig's influence 
with Ferdinand was so marked that it was tommonly said that 
Austria rested upon three hilb (Berge) : Eggenberg, Questenberg 
and Werdenberg. He was richly rewarded for his seirkes to the 
emperor. Having received many valuable estates in Bohemia 
and elsewhere, he was Ihade a prince gf the Empire in 1623, and 
duke of Krumau in 1625. 

See H. von Zwiedincck-Sudenhorst, Hans UMch, FUrsi von 
Eggenberg (Vienna. .1880) ; and F. Mares, Beitrdgs jntf Geschichte 
der Benehungen des FUrsten J. U. von Eggeyiberg zu Kaiser Ferdinand 
IT. undzu Waldstein (Prague. 1893). 

EGGER, £MILE (1813-1885), French scholar, was bom m 
Paris on the i8th of July 1813. From 1840 till 1855 he was 
assistant professor, and from 1855 till hfs death professor of 
Greek literature in the Facultd des Lettres at Paris University. 
In 1854 he was elected a member of the Acaddmie des Inscriptions 
and in 1 87 3 of the Conseil supdrieur de rinstruction publique. He 
was a voluminous writer, a sound and discerning sdholar, and his 
influence was largely responsible for the revival of the study of 
classical philology in France. His most important works were 
Essai Slit Vhisioire de la critique chez les Grecs (1849), Notions 
eUmentaires de grammaire comparSe (1852), Apollonius Dyscole, 
es.ui sur Vhistoire des theories grammaticales dans Vantiquiti (1854), 
Memoires de litterature andenne (1862), Mimoires d^hisioire 
ancienne et de philologie (1863), Txs Pr.p^us grecs du MusSe du 
Louvre et de la Bibliothlque ImpSriale (1065), Etudes sur les 
traites publics chez les Grecs et les Romains (i 3 ( 56 ), JJNellhtisme en 
France (1069), La LiitSrcture grecque (1890). lie was also the 
author of Observations et reflexions sur le dhcloppement de Vin- 
telligence et du langage chez les enfants (1879). Egger died in 
Paris on the ist of September 1885. 

EGflLEflTGlI, EDWARD'"' (1837-1902), American novelist and 
historian, was bom in Vevay, Indiana, on the loth of December 
1837, of Virginia stock. Delicate health, by which he v/as more 
or less handicapped throughout his life, prevented his going to 
college, but he was naturally a diligent student. He was a 
Methodist circuit rider and pastor in Indiana and Minnesota 
(1857-1866) ; associate editor (1866-1867) of The Litile Corporalj 
Chicago ; editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, Chicago 
(1867-1870); literary editor and later editor-in-chief of The 
Independent, New York (1870-1871) ; and editor of Hearth and 
Home in 1871-1872. He was pastor of the church of Christian 
Endeavour, Brooklyn, in 1874-1879. From 1880 until his death 
on the 2ncl of September 1902, at his home on I^ke George, New 
York, he devoted himself to literary work. His fiction includes 
Mr Blake's Walking Stick (1869), for children ; The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster {jHji) ; The End of the W orld \ The Mystery 

of Metropolisville (1873); The Circuit Rider (1874); Roxy 
(1878); The Hoosier Schoolboy (1883); The Book of Queer 
Stories (18S4), for children ; The Graysons (1888), an excellent 
novel ; The Faith Doctor (1891) ; and Duflels (1893), ®bort 
stories. Most of his stories portray the pioneer manners and 
dialect of the Central West, and the Hoosier Schoolmaster was one 
of the first examples of American local realistic fiction ; it was very 
popular, and was translated into French, German and Danish. 
During the last third of his life Eggleston laboured on a History of 
Life in the United States, but he lived to finish only two volumes — 
The Beginners of a Nation (1896) and The Transit of Civilization 
(1900). In addition he wrote several popular compendiums of 
American history for schools and homes. 

See G. C. Eggleston. The First of the Hoosiers (Philadelphia, 1903), 
and Meredith Nicholson. The Hoosiers (1900). 

Hifl brother George Cary Eggleston (1839- ), American 

journalist and author, served in the Confederate army ; was 
managing editor and later editor-in-chief of Hearth and Home 
(1871-1874) ; v/BS literary editor of the New York Evening Post 
(1875-1881), literary editor and afterwards editor-in-chief of the 
New York Ctmmerdal Advertiser and editorial writer 
for The World (New York) from 1889 to 1900, Most of his books 
are stories for boys ; others, and his best, are romances dealing 
with life in the South especially in the Virginias and the 
Carolinas— before and during the Civil War. Among his publi- 
cations may be mentioned: A Rebels ReeoUeeiions (1874); 


The Last of the Fla1boad9{t^); Cemp l^enture .(1900); A 
Carolina Cavalier (1901) ; Dorothy South (1902) ; The Master 
of Warlock (1903) ; Evelyn Byrd (1904) ; *A Daughier of the South 
(1905); Blind Alleys (1906); Love is the Sum of it aU (1907); 
and Long Knives (1907)# 

EGHAM, a town in the Chertsey parliamentary division of 
Surrey, England, on the Thames, ai xn. W.S.W. of l^don by tl^e 
London & South Western railway* Pop. (1901) 1X1895. The 
church o! St John the Baptist is a reconstruction of 18x7 ; it 
contains monuments by John Flaxman. Above the right bank of 
the river a low elevation, Coqper’s Hill,,comipands fine views over 
the valley, and over Windsor Great Pari^ to the west. On the 
hill was the Royal Indian Civil Engineering College, commonly 
called Cooper’s Hill College, of which Sir George Tomkyns 
Chesney was the originator and first jHesident (1871). It 
educate men for the public works, , accounts, railways and 
telegraph departments of India, and mcluded a school of forestry ; 
but it was decided, in the face of some opposition, to close it in 
1906, on the theory that it was unnecessary for a college with 
such a specialized object to be maintained by the government, in 
view of the readiness with which servants for these departments 
could be recruited elsewhere. Part of the organization, including 
the school of forestry, was transferred to Oxford University. 
Cooper’s Hill gives name to a famous poem of Sir John Denham 
(1642). A large and handsome building houses the Royal 
Holloway College for Women (1886), founded by Thomas 
Holloway ; in the neighbourhood is the sanatorium Of the same 
founder (1885) for the treatment of mental ailmdits, accommo- 
dating about 2 50 patients. The college for women, surrounded by 
extensive grounds, commands a wide view from the wooded slope 
on which it, stands. The recreation hall, with its fine artaollec- 
tion, is the most notable room in this handsome building, which 
can receive 250 students. Within the parish, bordering the river, 
is the field of Runnymede, which, with Magna Charta Island 
lying off it, is famous in connexion with the signature of the 
charter by King John. Virginia Water, a laige and picturesque 
artificial lake to the south of Windsor Great Park, is much 
frequented by visitors. It was formed under the direction of the 
duke of Cumberland, about 1750, and was the work of the 
brothers Thomas and Paul Sandby. 

EGIN (Armenian Agn, the spririg ”), an important town in 
the Mamuret el-Aziz vilayet of Asiatic Turkey (altitude 3300 ft.). 
Pop. about 20,000, fairly equally divided between Armenian 
Christians and Moslems. It is picturesquely situated in* a theatre 
of lofty, abrupt rocks, on the right bank of the western Bophrates, 
which is crossed by a wooden bridge. The stone houses stand in 
terraced gardens and orchards, the streets are mere rock 
ladders. Egin was settled by Armenians who emigrated from 
Van in the nth century with Senekherim. On the 8th of 
November 1895 and in the summer of 1896 many Armenimis were 
massacred here. (D. G. H.) 

EGLANTINE (E. Frisian, egdUere ; Fr. aiglantier), a plant- 
name of which Dr R. C. A. Prior {Popular Names of British 
Plants, p. 70) says that it “ has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, both as to its exact meaning and as to the sluub to 
which it properly belongs.” The eglantine of the herbalists was 
the sweet-brier, Rosa rMgindsa. The signification of the word 
seems to be thorn-tree or thorn-bush, the first two syllables 
probably r^resenting the Anglo-Saxon egla, egle, a prick or thorn, 
while the termination is the Dutch taere, a tree. Eglantine is 
frequently alluded to in the writings of English poets, from 
Chaucer downwards. Milton, in VAUegro, is thou^t by the 
term “ tv/isted eglantine ” to denote the honeysuckle, Lmicera 
Periclymenum, which is stiU known as eglantine in north-east 
Yorkshire. 

BGUNTON, EARLS OF. The title of earl of Bgluiton has been 
held by the famous Scotrish family of Montgomerie since 150S. 
The attempts ftiade to trace the descent of this house to Roger of 
M(^tgomery, earl of Shx^wsbury (d, J1094), one of WiRiam the 
Conqueror’s followers, will not be^ examination^ and the sure 
pedi^ee of the family only begins with Sir John Montgomerie^ 
lord of Eaglesham, who* fought at the battle of Otterboume in 
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1388 fttid died abo\it 1398. His graxtdsori; Sfr Alexander Mont- 
gomerie (d. c, 1460), was made a Idrd of the Scottish parliament 
about 1445 as Lord Montgomerie, and Sir Alexander’s great- 
grandson Hugh, the 3rd lord (r. 1460-1545), was created ^ of 
Eglinton, or Eglintoun, in 1508. Hugh, who was a person of 
importance during the minority of James V., was succeeded by 
h?s grandson Hu^ (d. 1546), and then by the iatter^s son Hugh 
(r. 1531-1585), who became 3rd carl of Eglinton. This nobleman 
was a firm supporter of Mary queen of Scots, for whom ne fought 
at Langside, and of the Roman Cathofic Church ; his son and 
successor, Hugh, was murdered in April 1586 by the Cunninghams, 
a family with which his own had an hereditary blood feud. In 
1612, by the death of Hugh, the 5th earl, the male line of the 
Montgomeries became extinct. 

Having no children Earl Hugh had settled his title and estates 
on his cousin, Sir Alexander Seton of Foulstruthcr (1588-1661), a 
younger son of R^rt Seton, rst earl of Wintoun (r. 1550-1603), 
and his wife Mmgaret, daughter of the 3rd earl of Eglinton. 
Alexander, who thus became the 6th earl of Eglinton and took the 
name of Montgomerie, was commonly called Grevsteel ; he was a 
prominent Covenanter and fought against Charles I. at Marston 
Moor. Later, however, he supported the cause of Charles II., and 
fell into the hands of Cromwell, who imprisoned him. His fifth 
son, Robert Montgomerie (d. 1684), a soldier of distinction, fought 
against Cromwell at Dunbar and at Worcester, afterwards 
escaping from the Tower of London and serving in Denmark. 
Robert’s efder^ brother, Hugh, 7th earl of Eglinton (1613-1669), 
who also fought against Cromwell, was the grandfather of 
Alexander, the 9th eafl (r. 1660-1729), who married, for his third 
wife, Susannah (1689-1780), daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy, 
Bart.,* of Culzean, a lady celebrated for her wit and beauty. 
Alexander, the loth earl (1723-1769), a son of the 9th earl, was 
one of the first of the Scottish landowners to carry out improve- 
ments on his estates. He was shot near Ardrossan by an excise 
officer named Mungo Campbell on the 24th of October 1769. 
His brbther and successor, Archibald, the iith earl (1726^17^), 
raised a regiment of Highlanders with which he served in America 
during the Seven Years’ War. As he left no male issue he was 
succe^ed in the earldom by his kinsman Hugh Montgomerie 
(1739-1819), a descendant of the 6th earl, who was created a peer 
of the United Kingdom as Baron Ardrossan in 1806. Before 
succeedii^ to the earldom Hugh had served in the American war 
and had been a member of parliament ; after this event he began 
to rebuild Eglinton castle on a magnificent scale and to construct 
a harbour at Ardrossan. 

This earl’s successor was his grandson, Archibald William, the 
i3th earl (1812-1861), who was bom at Palermo on the 29th of 
September 1812. His father was Archibald, Lord Montgomerie 
(1773-1814), the eldest son of the 12th earl, and his mother was 
Mary (d. 1848), a daughter of the nth earl. Educated at Eton, 
the young earl’s main object of interest for some years was the 
turf ; he kept a huge racing stud and won success and reputation 
in the sporting world. In 1839 his name became more widely 
known in connexion with the famous tournament which took 
place at Eglinton castle and is said to have cost him £30,000 or 
£40,000. This was made the subject of much ridicule and was 
partly spoiled by the unfavourable weather, the rain falling in 
torrents. Yet it was a real tournament and the “ knights ” 
broke their spears in the orthodox way. Prince Louis Napoleon 
(Napoleon III.) took part in it, and Lady Seymour, a daughter of 
Thomas Sheridan and the Wife of Lord ^ymour, afterwards 12th 
duke of Somerset, was the queen of beauty. A list of the 
challengers with an account of the jousts and the mel 4 e will ‘be 
found in the volume on the tournament written by John 
Richardson) with drawings by J. H. Nixon. It is also described 
by Disraeli in Endymion, Eglmton was -a ^rnich Tory, and in 
February 1852 he became lord-lieutenant of Ireland under the 
carl of Derby. He retired with the ministry M the following 
December, havingH^ his princely hospitality made himself onf of 
the most popuhte Of Uh viceroys. When Derby returned to 
olfioef in February was again appointed lord^ieortenant, 

and he dischaiged the duties of this post until J une i'-859. In this 
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year he was created ciarl lof Wimton, an earldom which had been 
held by his kinsfolk, the Setons, from 1600 until 1716, when 
George Seton, the 5th earl (c» 1678--1749), was deprived of 1 ^ 
honours for Idgh treason. The eairl 4 M on the 4th of October 
1861, and was succeeded by his eldest son Arelubald William 
(1841-1892). When this carl died in 1892 his youi^r brother 
George Amulph (b. 1848^ became 15th earl of Eglinton and 
3rd earl of Winton. 

See Sir W. Fraser, Memorials of the Montgomeries, earls of EgHnion 

(1859). 

EGMONTi EARUi OP. John Perceval, ist eari of Egmont 
(1683-17^), Irish politician, and partner with J. E. Oglethorpe 
in founding the ^erican colony of Georgia, was created earl 

1733* .He claimed descent from the %monts of Flanders, 
but hk title was taken from the place in County Cork where 
the family residence stood. Its name of Burton House, and that 
of Burton manor which formed part of the family estates, were 
a remniscence of Burton in Somerset, where was the earlier 
English family property of his great-great-grandfather Richard 
Perceval 11.350-1620), Burghley’s secret agent, and author of a 
Spanish Qictisnuay nubli^d in 1591, whose son Sir Philip 
Perceval (1605-1647) acquired the Irish estates by judicious 
use of his opportunities as commissioner for land titles and of his 
interest at court. Sir Philip’s son Jnhn, grandfather of the ist 
earl, was made a baronet in 1661. The first earl of Kgmont 
(who had been made Baron Perceval in 1715, and Viscount 
Perceval in 1723) is diiefly important for his connexion with 
the colonization of Georgia, and for his voluminous letters and 
writings on biography and genealogy. 

John Perceval, 2nd earl of Egmont (1711-1770), his eldest 
son, was an active politician, first lord of the (1763- 

1766), and political pamphleteer, and like his father an ardent 
genealogist. He was twice married and had eight sons and eight 
daughters. One of his sons was Spencer Perceval, 

prime minister of England. His eldest son succeeded as 3rd earl, 
and the eldest by his second marriage (with Catherine Compton, 
baroness of Arden in Ireland) was in 1802 created Baron Arden 
of the United Kingdom, a title which subsequently became 
merged in the Egmout earldom. 

EQMOiiT (Eomond), I4AMORAL, Count op, prince of 
Gavre (1522-^568), was bom in Hainaut in 1522. He was the 
younger of the two sonz of John IV., count of Egmont, by his 
wife Fran9oise of Luxemburg, princess of Gavre. On the death 
of his elder brother Charles, about 1541, he succeeded to his 
titles and estates. In this year he serv^ his apprenticeship as 
a soldier in the expedition m the emperor Charles V. to Algiers, 
distinguishing himself in the command of a body of cavalry. 
In 1544 he married Sabina, sister of the elector palatine 
Frederick IIL, and the wedding was celebrated at Spires with 
great pomp in the presence of th ^ emperor and his brother Ferdi- 
nand, afterwards emperor. Created Imight of the Golden Fleece 
in 1546, he accompanied Philip of Spain in his tour through the 
Netherland tov/ns, and in 1554 he went to England at the head 
of a special embassy to ask the hand of Mary of England for 
Philip, and was afterwards present at the wedding, ceremony 
at Winchester. In the summer of 1557 Egmont was appointed 
commander of the Flemish cavalry in the war between Spain 
and Francv ; and it was by his vehement persuasion that the 
battle of St Quentin was fought. The victory was determined 
by the brilliant charge that he led against the French. The 
reputation which he won at St Quentin was raised still higher 
in 1558, when he encountered the French army under de Tlwrmes 
at Gravelines, on its march homewards after the invasion of 
rianders, totally defeated it, and took Marshal de Thermes 
prisoner. The little was fought against ihe advice of the duke 
of Alva, and the vkjtory made Alva Egmont’s enemy. But 
the count now became the idol of his countrymen, who looked 
upon him as tlie saviour of Flanders from riie devastations of 
the French. He was nominated by Philip stadtholder of Flanders 
and Artois. At the conclusion of the war by the treaty of 
Gateau Oambrdefis, Egmont was one of the four hostages selected 
by the king of France as pledges for its execution. 







The attempt made by King Philip to convert the Netherlands 
into a Spanish dependency and to govern it by Spanish miiiisters 
excited the resenWent' of Egmont and other leading members 
of the Netherlands aristocmey. Between him and Cardiiiai 
Granvella, fiie atl-p6wejrful minister of the regent Mioigaret bf 
Barma, there >><ras no Ibve lost. As ^ member of council of 
state Egmont joined the prince of Orange in a vigorous protest 
addressed to Phil^ (1561) against the autocratic proceedings 
of the minister; and two years kter he again protested in 
conjunction with the prince of Orange and Count Horn. In the 
spring of i564Granvena left the Netheriands,and the malcontent 
nobles once more took their places in the council of state. The 
resolve, however, of Philip to enforce the decrees of the council 
of Trent throughout the Nethcriands once mom aroused their 
resentment. Although himself a good Catholic, Egnmnt h&d 
no wish to see the Spanish Inquisition established in his native 
country. Orange, E^ont and others were convinced that the 
enforcement of the decrees in the Netherlands was impossible^ 
and, in January 1665, Egmont accepted a special mission to 
Spain to make known to Philip the state of affairs and the 
disposition of the people. At Madrid the king gave him an 
ostentatiously cordml reception, and all the courtiers vied with 
one another in lavishing professions of respect upon him. They 
knew his vain and somewhat unstable character, and hoped to 
win him over without conceding anything to the wishes of the 
Nctherlanders. The king gave him plenty of flatteries and 
promises, but steadily evaded any serious discussion of the 
object of his mission, and Egmont finally returned home without 
having accomplished anything. At the same time Philip sent 
further instructions to the regent to abate nothing of the severity 
of the persecution. 

Egmont was naturally indignant at the treatment he had 
received, while the terrors of the Inquisition were steadily 
rousing the people to a state of frenzied excitement. In 1566 
a confederacy of the lesser nobility was formed (Les Gueux) 
whose principles were set out in a document known as the 
Compromise. From this league Egmont held aloof ; he declined 
to take any step savouring of actual disloyalty to his sovereign. 
He withdrew to his government of Flanders, and as stadtholder 
took active measures for the persecurion of heretics. But in the 
eyes of Philip he had long been a marked man. The Spanish 
king had temporized only until the moment arrived when he 
could crush opposition by force. In the summer of 1567 the 
duke of Alva was de^tched to the Netherlands at the head of 
an army of veterans to supersede the regent Maigaret and 
restore order in the discontented provinces. Orange fled to 
Germany after having vainly warned Egmont and Horn of the 
dangers that threatened them. Alva was at pains to lull their 
suspicions, and then suddenly seized them both and threw them . 
in the castle of Ghent. Their trial was a farce, for their fate had 
already been determined before Alva left Spain. After some 
months of imprisonment they were removed to Bnissete, where 
sentence was pronounced upon them (June 4) by the infamous 
Council of Blood erected by Alva. They were condemned to 
death for high treason. It was in vain that the most earnest : 
intercessions were made in behalf of Egmont by the emperor 
Maximilian, by the knights of the order of the Golden Fleece, I 
by the states of Brabant, and by several of the German princes. 
Vain, too, was the pathetic pleading of his wife, who witii hw 
eleven children was reduced to want, and had taken refuge in 
a convent. Egmont was beheaded at Brussels in the square 
before the town hall on the day after his sentence had been 
publicly pronounced i[June 5, 15^). He met his fate with calm 
resignation*;, and in me storm of terror and exasperation to 
which this trageefy gave rise Egmont 'S failings were forgotten, 
and he and his fettow-victim to Spanish lyratmy were glorified 
in the popular imagination as martyrs of Flemish needom. 
From tms memorable event, which Goethe made the theme of 
his play Egmont is usualfy dated the beginmng of the 
famous revolt of th^ Netherlands. In 1865 a •monument to 
Counts Egmont and Horn, by Fraiken^ was erected on the spot 
where they were beheaded. 
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BOdtpi (from Gr. mid Lat, tgo, I, Ihe 1st personal pinnoun), 
a modem philosophical term used gehteraBy^ in opposition to 
“ Altruism,** for any ethical system in which ihe happiness or 
the good of the individual is the main criterion of moral adtkm. 
Another form of the word, ** Egotism/* is feally interchangwble, 
though in ordinary language it is Often usM speciaUy (imd 
similar^ “ egoism/* as in George Health’s Egoist) to describe 
the habit of magnifying one^s self and one*^ achievements, or 
regarding all things from a selfish pwt of view. Both these 
ideas derive from the original meaning of ogo, mys« 4 f, as opposed 
to everything which is outside myself. This antithesis of ego 
and non-ego, self and ‘nort-se!f> may be understood in several 
senses according to the connexion in which it is used. Thus the 
self may be held to indhide one^s family, property^ business, and 
an md^nitely wider range of persons or objects in which Ae 
individuals interest is for the moment centred, t.e, everything 
which I can call “ mine.** In this, its widest, sense “ a man's Self 
is the sum total of all that he can call his’*'(Wm. James, Principles 
of Psychology y chap x.). This self may be divided up in many 
ways according to the various forms in Which itin^bS expressed; 
Thus James {ibid) classifies the various “ selves ** as the material, 
the spiritual, Ihc social and the ** pure.** Or again the self may 
be narrowed down to a man's own person, consisting of an 
individual mind and body. In the true philosophical mense, 
however, the conception of the ego is still further narrowed down 
to the individual consciousness as oppos^ to all that is outside 
it, i,e. can be its object. This conception of the sdf beiengs 
mainly to metaphysics and involves the whole problem Of the 
relation between subject and object, the nature of redity, and 
the possibflity of knowledge of self and of object. The ordmary 
idea of ihe self as a physical entity, obviously separate from 
others, takes no account of the problem as to how and in what 
sense the individual is conscious of himself ; wtiat is Ihe relation 
between subject and object in the phenomenon of self-conscious* 
ness, in whidi the mind reflects upon itseH both past and prese^ ? 
The mind is in this case both subject and object, or, as William 
James puts it, both I ’* and ** me." The phenomenon has been 
describe in various ways by d®er«it thinkers, llius Kant 
distinguished the two eelves as pitional and empirical, just as 
he distinguished ^e two egos as the noumenal or real and the 
phenomenal from the metaphysical standpobt. A simflar 
distbetion is made by Heibart. Others have held that the self 
has a complex content, the subject sdff being, as it were, a fuller 
expression of the object-ieW (so Bradley) ; or agab the subfeet 
self is the active content of the mind, and the object self the 
passive content which for the moment is exdting the attentbn. 
The most satisfactoiy and also the most general view is that 
consciousness is complex and unanalysable. 

The relation of the self to the not^self need not to be treated 
here (see Metaphysics). It may, however, be pobted out that 
b so far as an object is Cognized the mind, it becomes ba'senie 
part of the complex self-content. In this sense the individual 
IS b himself his own universe, his whole esristence being, brother 
words, the sum total of his psychic telatbns, md nothing bIm 
being for him b existence at all. A tbiilar ideabi*:^iaiiMat b 
many philosophico^religious systems whereb the idea ^df God 
or the Infinite is, as it were, the union of the ego and the non^ego, 
of subject and object. The self of man is regarded m hav^ 
liimtations, whereas the Godhead is infinite and all 4 Qcltt 8 ive. 
In many mystical Oriental religions the perfection of the human 
self is absorpnOn in the ‘bfinhe, as a dies avby dn the 
suiface of water. The problems of the self m^ be summed up 
as follows. The psychologist bvestigaites the ^ ideal oonstructioa 
of the self, i,e, 'die way b whidi the conceptbn of the sdf arises, 
the different aspects or contents of the self and the relation df 
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the subject to the object selL At this point the epistemologist 
takes up the aueltion of empirical knowledge and considers 
the kind of validity, if any, which it can possess. What existence 
has the known object for the knowing subject ? The result of 
this inquiry is generally intellectual scepticism in a greater or 
less degree, namely, that the object has no existence for the 
l^ower except a relative one, i.e. in so far as it is “ known ” 
(see Relativity op Knowledge). Finally the metaphysician, 
and in another sphere the theologian, consider the natdre of the 
pure or transcendental self apart from its relations, ue, the 
absolute self. 

In ethics, egoistic doctrines disregard the ultimate problems 
of selfhood, and assume the self to consist of a man’s person and 
those things in which he is or ought to be directly interested. 
The general statement that such doctrines refer all moral action 
to criteria of the individual’s happiness, preservation, moral per- 
fection, raises an pbvious difficulty. Egoism merely asserts that 
the self is all-im^rtant in the application of moral principles, 
and does not in any way supply the material of these principles. 
It is a purely formal direction, and as such merely an adjunct 
to a substantive ethical criterion. A practical theory of ethics 
seeks to establish a particular moral ideal ; if it is an absolute 
criterion, then the altruist would place first the attainment 
of that ideal by others, while the egoist would seek it for himself. 
The same is true of ethical theories which may be described as 
material. Of the second type are those, £.g. of Hobbes and 
Spinoza, 'v^ich advocate self-preservation as the ideal, as con- 
trasted with ffiodem evolutionist moralists who advocate race- 
preservation. Again, we may contrast the early Greek hedonists, 
who bade each man seek the greatest happiness (of whatever 
kind)f with modem utilitarian and social hedonists, who prefer 
the greatest good or the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It is with hedonistic and other empirical theories 
that egoism is generally associated. As a matter of fact, however, 
egoism has been no less promment in intuitional ethics. Thus 
the man who seeks only or primarily his own moral perfection 
is an egoist par excellence. Such are ascetics, hermits and the 
like* whose whole object is the realization of their highest 
selves. 

The distinction of egoistical and altruistic action is further 
complicated by two facts. In the first place, many systems 
combine the two. Thus Christian ethics may be said to insist 
equally on duty to self and duty to others, while crudely egoistic 
systems become unworkable if a man renders himself obnoxious 
to his fellbws. On the other hand, every deliberate action based 
Oft an avowedly altruistic principle necessarily has a reference 
to the agent ; if it is right that A should do a certain action for the 
benefit of B, then it tends to the moral self-realization of A that 
he should do it. Upon whatsoever principle the rightness of an 
action depends, its performance is right for the agent. The self- 
reference is inevitable in every action in so far as it is regarded 
as voluntary and chosen as being of a particular moral quality. 

It is this latter fact which has led many students of human 
character to state that men do in fact aim at the gratification 
of their personal desires and impulses. The laws of the state 
and the various rules of conduct laid down by religion or morality 
are merely devices adopted for general convenience. The most 
remarkable statement of this point of view is that of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who went so far as to denounce all forms of self-denial 
as cowardice .‘—let eveiy one who is strong seek to make himself 
dominant at the expense of the weak. 

EGORIEV6K, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
70 m. by rail E.S.E. of Moscow, by a branch line (i 5 m.) connect- 
ing with the Moscow to Ryazan main Ime. The cotton mills and 
other factories give occupation to 6000 persons. Egorievsk 
has important fmrs for grain, hides, &c., which are exported. 
Pop. (1897) 23,932. 

EGREMONTi EARLB OF, In 1749 Algernon* Se3rmour, 7th 
duke of Somerset, was created earl of Emmont, and on^is 
childless death in Felypary 1750 this tide passed by special 
remainder to his nephew, Sir Charles Wyndham or Windham, 
Bart. (1710-1763), a son of Sir William Wyndham of Orchard 


Wyndham, Somerset. Charles, who had succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy in 1740, inherited Somerset’s estates in 
Cumberland and Sussex. He was a member of parliament from 
1734 to 1750, and in October 1761 he was appointed secretary 
of state for the southern department in succession to William 
Pitt. His term of office, during which he acted in Concert with 
his brother-in-law, George^ Grenville, was mainly occupied with 
the declaration of war on Spain and with the negotiations for 
peace with France and Spain, a peace the terms of whi^ the 
earl seems to have disliked. He was also to the fore during the 
proceedings against Wilkes, and he died on the aist of August 
1763. Horace Walpole perhaps rates Egremont’s talents too 
low when he says he “ had neither knowledge of business, nor 
tlie smallest share of parliamentary abilities.’’ 

The and earl’s son and successor, George O’Brien Wyndham 
(1751-1837), was more famous as a patron of art and an agricul- 
turist than as a politician, although he was not entirely indifferent 
to politics. For some time the painter Turner lived at his 
Sussex residence, Petworth House, and in addition to Turner, the 
painter Leslie, the sculptor Flaxman and other talented artists 
received commissions from Egremont, who filled his house with 
valuable works of art. Generous and hospitable, blunt and 
eccentric, the earl was in his day a very prominent figure in 
English society. Charles Greville says, “ he was immensely rich 
and his munificence was equal to his wealth ” ; and again that in 
his time Petworth was “ like a great inn.” The earl died un- 
married on the iith of November 1837, and on the death of 
his nephew and succejtsor, George Francis Wyndham, the 4th 
earl (1785-1845), the earldom of Egremont became extinct. 
Petworth, however, and the large estates had already passed 
to George Wyndham (1787-1869), a natural son of the 3rd earl, 
who was created Baron Leconfield in 1^9. 

EGREMONT, a market town ih the Egremont parliamentary 
division of Cumberland, England, 5 m. S.S.E. of Whitehaven, 
on a joint line of the London & North Western and Furness 
r^ways. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5761. It is pleasantly 
situated in the valley of the Ehen. Ruins of a castle command 
the town from an eminence. It was founded c, 1x20 by William 
de Meschines ; it is moated, and retains a Norman doorway 
and some of the original masonxy, as well as fragments of later 
date. The church of St Mary is a modem reconstruction em- 
bodying some of the Norman features of the old church. Iron 
ore and limestone are raised in the neighbourhood. 

It^ seems impossible to find any history for Egremont until 
after the Norman Conquest, when Henry I. gave the barony of 
Coupland to William de Meschines, who erected a castle at 
Egremont around which the town grew into importance. The 
barony afterwards passed by marriage to the families of Lucy 
and Multon, and finally came to the Percy s, earls of Northumber- 
land, from whom are descended the present lords of the manor 
of Egremont. The earliest evidence that Egremont was a 
borough occurs in a charter, granted by Richard de Lucy in the 
reign of King John, which gave the burgesses right to choose 
their reeve, and set out the customs owing to the lord of the 
manor, among which was that of providing twelve armed men 
at his castle in the time of war. The borough was represented 
by two members in the parliament of 1295, but in the following 
year was disfranchised, on the petition of the burgesses, on 
account of the expense of sending members. In 1267 Henry III. 
granted Thomas de Multon a market every Wednesday at 
Egremont, and a fair every year on the eve, day and morrow 
of the Nativity of the Vii|;in Mary. In the Quo Warranto rolls 
he is found to have claimed by prescription another weekly 
market on Saturday. The market rights were purchased from 
Lord Leconfield m 1885, and the market on Saturday is still 
held. Richard de Lucy’s charter shows that dyeing, weaving 
and fulling were carried on in the town in his time. 

EGRESS (Lat. egressus, going out), in astronomy, the end of the 
apparent transit of a smiffi b^y over the disk of a larger one ; 
especially of at transit of a satellite of Jupiter over the disk of 
that planet. It designates the moment at which the smaller 
body is seen to leave the limb of the other. 
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EGYPT» a country forming the N.E. extremity of Africa.^ 
In the following account a division is made into ( 1 .) Modim 
and (IL) Ancient Egypt ; but the history from the earliest 
times is given as a separate section (III.). 

Section I. includes Geography, Economics, Government, Inhabi- 
tants, Finance and Army. Section II. is subdivided into: — (A) 
Exploration and Rescarcn ; (B) The Country in Ancient Times ; 
(C) Religion ; (D) Langu^e and Writing ; (E) Art and Archae- 
ology: (F) Chronology. Section III. is divided into three main 
periods : — (i) Ancient liistory ; (2) the Mahommedan Period ; (3) 
Modem History (from Mehemet Ali). 

I. Modern Egypt 

Boundaries and Areas. — Egypt is bounded N. by the Mediter- 
ranean, S. by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, N.E, by Palestine, 
E. by the Red Sea, W. by Tripoli and the Sahara. The western 
frontier is ill-defined. The boundary line between Tripoli and 
Egypt is usually taken to start from a point in the Gulf of 
Solium and to run S. by E. so as to leave the oasis of Siwa to 
Egypt. South of Siwa the frontier, according to the Turkish 
firman of 1841, bends eastward, approaching the cmltivated 
Nile-land near Wadi Haifa, i.e, the southern frontier. This 
southern frontier is fixed by agreement between Great Britain 
and Egypt at the 22® N, The N.E. frontier is an almost direct 
line drawn from Taba, near the head of the Gulf of Akaba, the 
eastern of the two gulfs into which the Red Sea divides, to the 
Mediterranean at Rafa in 34® 15' E. The peninsula of Sinai, 
geographically part of A.sia, is thus included in the Egyptian 
dominions. The total area of the country is about 400,000 
sq. m., or more than three times the size of the British Isles. Of 
this area I Jths is desert. Canals, roads, date plantations, &c., 
cover 1900 sq. m. ; 2850 sq. m. are comprised in the surface of 
the Nile, marshes, lakes, &c. A line corresponding with the 
30° N., drawn just S. of Cairo, divides the country into Lower 
and Upper Egypt, natural designations in common use, Lower 
Egypt being the Delta and Upper E^pt the Nile valley. By 
the Arabs iXwer Egypt is called Er-Rif, the cultivated or fertile ; 
Upper Egypt, Es Said, the happy or fortunate. Another 
division of the country is into Lower, Middle and Upper Egypt, 
Middle Egypt in this classification being the district between 
Cairo and Assiut. 

General Character, — The distinguishing features of Egypt are 
the Nile and the desert. But for the river there would be nothing 
to differentiate the country from other parts of the Sahara. 
The Nile, however, has transformed the land through which it 
passes. Piercing the desert, and at its annual overflow depositing 
rich sediment brought from the Abyssinian highlands, the river 
has created the Delta and the fertile strip in Upper Egypt. This 
cultivable land is Egypt proper ; to it alone is applicable the 
ancient name — “the black land.” The Misr of the Arabs is 
restricted to the same territory. Beyond the Nile valley east 
and west stretch great deserts, containing here and there fertile 
oases. The general appearance of the country is remarkably 
uniform. The Delta is a level plain, richly cultivate, and 
varied alone by the lofty dark-brown mounds of ancient cities, 
and the villages set in groves of palm-trees, standing on mounds 
often, if not always, ancient. Groves of palm-trees are 
occasionally seen besides those around the vill^es, but other 
trees are rare. In Upper Egypt the Nile valley is very narrow 
and is bounded by mountains of no great height* Tliey form 
the edge of the desert on either side of the valley, of which the 
bottom is level rock. The mountains rarely take the form of 
peaks. .Sometimes they approach the river in bold promontories, 
and at others are divided by the diy beds of ancient water- 
courses. The bright green of the fields, the reddish-brown or 
dull green of the great river, contrasting with the bare yellow 
ro^, seen beneatp a brilliant sun and a deep-blue sky, present 
views of gmat beauty. In form the landscape varies lit^e and 
is not lemarkable ; in colour its qualities are always splendid, 
and uhdtr a genersd uniformity show a continual varie^. 

i By the Greek and Roman geographers Egypjt was usually 
assi^ed to Libya (Africa), but by some early writers the Nile was 
thought ]to mark the division between Libya and Asia. The name 
occurs hi Homer as AXyvin'^t, but is of doubtful origin. 


The Coast Region . — Egypt ha8*a coast-Hne of over 600 m. on the 
Mediteminean and about xSoo m. on the Red Sea. The Mediter- 
ranean coast extends from the (kilf of Solhim on the west to Rafa on 
the east. From the gulf to the beginning of the Delta the coast is 
rock-bound, but slightly indented, and possesses m^ood harbourage. 
The cliffs attain in places a height of 1000 ft. 'Diey are the ter- 
mination of a stony plateau, containing several sihall oases, which 
southward joins the more arid and uninhabitable wastes of the 
Libyan Desert. The Delta coast-line, composed of sandhills and. 
occasionally, limestone rocks, is low, with cape-like projections at 
the Nile mouths formed by the river silt. Two bays are thus formed . 
the western being the famous Bay Of Aboukir. It is bounded W. 
by a point near the ancient Canopic mouth, eastward by the Rosetta 
mouth. Beyond the Delta eastward the coast is again barren hnd 
without harbours. It rises gradually southi^rd, merging into the 
plateau of the Sinai peninsula. The Red, Sea coast is everywhere 
mountateous. The mountains are the northern continuation of the 
Abyssinian table-land, and some of the peaks are over 6000 ft. above 
the sea. The highest peaks, going from north tb south, are Jebels 
Gharib. Dukhan, £s Shayib, Fatira, Abu Tiur, Zubiara and Ham- 
mada (Hamata). The coast has a general N.N.W. and S.S.E. trend, 
and, save for the two gulfs into which it is divided by the massif of 
Sinai, is not deeply indented. Where the frontier between Egypt 
and the Sudan reaches the sea is Ras Elba (see further Red Sba). 

The Nile Valley (see also Nile). — Entering Egypt proper, a 
little north of the Second Cataract, the Nile flows through a valley 
in sandstone beds of Cretaceous ^e as far as 25^ N., and throughout 
this part of its course the valley is extremely narrow, rarely exceed- 
ing 2 m. in width. At two points, namely, Kalabsha — the valley 
here being only 170 yds. wide and the river over 100 ft. deep~and 
Assuan (i^rst Cataract), the couxBe of the river is interrupted by 
outcrops of granites and other crystalline rocks, which have been 
uncovered by the erosion of Hie overlying sandstone, and to-day form 
the mass of Islands, with numerous small rapids, which afe described 
not very accurately as cataracts ; no good evidence eRists in support 
of the view that they are the remains of a massive barrier, broken 
down and carried away by some sudden convulsion. From 25® N. 
northwards for 518 m. the valley is of the ** rift-valley '* type, a level 
depression in a limestone plateau, enclosed usually by steeps clifb, 
except where the tributary valleys drained into the main valley in 
early times, when there was a larger rainfall, and now carry ofi the 
occasional rainstorms that burst on the desert. The cliffs are highest 
between Esna and Kena, where they reach 1800 ft. above sea-ievel. 
The average width of the cultivated land is about 10 m., of which 
the greater part lies on the left (western) bank of the river ; and 
outside this is a belt, varying from a few hundred yards to 3 or 4 m., 
of stony and sandy ground, reaching up to the foot of the limestone 
cliffs, which rise in places to as much as 1000 ft. above the valley. 
This continues as far as 29® N., after which the hills that close in the 
valley become lower, and the higher plateaus lie at a distance of 
10 or I s m. back in the desert. 

The JPayum. — The fertile province of the Fayum, west of the Nile 
and separated from it by some 6 m. of desert, seems to owe its exist- 
ence to movements similar to those which determined the' valley 
itself. Lying in a basin sloping in a series of terraces from an altitude 
of 65 ft. above soa-levcl in the east to about 140 ft. below sea-level 
on toe north-west, at toe margin of the Birket-el-Korun, this pro- 
vince is wholly irrigated hy a canalized channel, the Bahr Yusuf; 
which, leaving the Nile at l^rut esn Sherif in Upper Eg^t, follows 
the western margin of the cultivation in the Nile valW, and' at 
length enters the Fayum through a gap in the desert hills by the 
Xllth Dynasty pyramids of Lahun and Hawara (see Favum). 

The Delta , — About 30® N., where the city of Cairo stands, the 
hills which have hitoerto run parallel with the Nile turn W.N.W« 
and E.N.E., and the triangular area between them is wholly deltaic. 
The Delta measures 100 m. from S. to N., having a width of 133 m. 
on the shore of toe Mediterranean between Alexandria on the west 
and Port Said on the east. The low sandy shore of the Delta, slowly 
increasing by the annual deposit of silt by the river, is mostly g 
barren area of sand-hills and salty waste land. This is the region 
of toe lagoons and marshes immediately behind the coast -fine. 
Southwards the qualito of the soil rapidly improves, and becomes the 
most fertile part of Efgypt. This area is watered by the Damietta 
and the Rosetta branches of the Nile, and by a network of canals. The 
soil of the Delta is a dark grey fine sandy soil, becoming at times 
almost a stiff clay by reason of the 'fineness of its particles, which 
conrist almost wholly of extremely small grains of quartz' witom few 
other minerals, and often numerous fiakes of mica. This deposit 
varies in thickness, as a rule, from 45 to 70 ft., at which depth it is 
underlahi by a series of coaxse and fine yellow quartz sands, with 
occasional pebbles, or even banks of Mvel; while here and there thin 
beds of clay otour. These sand-beds are sharply dlstlnguishod by 
their colour from the overtying Nile deposit, ana are of considerable 
thickness. A boring made in t886 for the Royal Society at Zogazig 
attained a depfh of 373 ft; without teaching rock, and another, 
subsequently sunk near Lake Aboukir (close to Alexandria), reached 
a dSpth of 403 ft. with the tame result. Numerotm other borings to 
depths of 100 to hoo ft. have given similar results, showing toe Nile 
deposit to test i^enerally On these fellow sands, wfhkh provide a 
constant thbaghnot a VeHy laxge supply of good water; near the 
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northern limita of the Delta this cannot, however, be depended on, 
since the well water ^t these depths hak proved on several occasions 
to be salt. The surface of the Delta is a wide alluvial plain sloping 


contains ruins of the Roman period. The lake supports a consider- 
able population of fishermen, who dwell in villages on the shore hnd 
khiBaa and live upon the hsh of the lake. The reeds are cover lor 
waterfowl of various kinds, which the traveller sees in great numbers, 
and wild boars are found in the marshes to the south. The Sues 


gentljr towards the sea, and having an altitude of 29 ft. above it at waterfowl of various kinds, which the traveller sees in great numbers, 
southern extremity. Its, limits cast and west are determined by and wild boars are found in the marshes to the south. The Sues 
the higher ground of the deserts, to which the silt-laden waters of Canal runs in a straight line for 20 m. along the eastern edge of the 
the Nile in flood time cannot reach. This silt consists largely of lake. That part of tne lake east of where the cansU was excavated 
alumina (about 48 %) and calcium carbonate (18 %) with smaller is now marsV pbun, and the Tanitic and Pelusiac mouths of the 


quantities of silica, oxide of iron and carbon. Altliough the Nile 
water is abundantiy charged with alluvium, the annual deposit by 
the river, except under extraordinary circumstances, is sn^iler than 
might be supposed. The mean ordinary rate of the increase of the 
soil of £g3rpt is calculated as about 4^ in. in a century. 

TA# L0A0S. — The lagoons or lakes of the Delta, going from west 
to east, are Mareotis (Masiut), £dku, Burlus and Menzala. The land 
separating them from the M^iterranean is nowhere more than 10 m. 
wme. £&t of the Damietta mouth of the Nile this strip is in places 
not more than 200 yds. broad. All the lakes are shaUo^^ and tl^ 
water in tliem salt or brackish. Marcotis, which bounds Alexandria 
on the south side, 

varies considerably in ^ y,® g 31* 

area according tP the ngitfij tu uuji i ."jj \ luS a s u mnns 
rise or fall of the*Nile ; ii 

when the Nile is low P 

there is a wide expanse , 
of marsh, when at its BS ^ 15 :^ 

highest the lake covers . fj; 

about 100 sq. m. In ^ S 

ancient times Mareotis 4iJtr »*» 

was navigable and was ^ | Z 

joined by various canals T) 

to the Nile. The conn- JHpu* r X f ;n ^ 

try around was culti- pSgJ^ i 

vated and produced the aHSa JwA 

iBmms Mareotic wine. ^ o ^ ^r--itoanSSik-^ A 

The canals being neg- 
lected. the lal^ 
creased in size, though 

it was still of consider- ^ ifeJr^ybv ^'HTSPrf^ n 
Able Area in tlw 15th 

and i6th centuries, and . | vv/t>; ‘ fV 

was then noted for the i-t- > 'Im'’' , 

value of its fisheries. 

When the French army 2 Vl') '>^7 T 

occupied Egypt in 1798, Wi « NIW 

Mareotis was found to IjF^ u 

be largely a sandy plain. \ ^ * 

In April 1 80 1 the British A 

army besieging Alexan- ^ 

dria cut through the 

land between Aboukir ^adi u ^ 

and the lake, admitting « — 

the waters of the sea ^ 
into the ancient bed 3 
of Mareotis and laying 

ander wftter a Urge 3,. g Loorrud. Eut jf 

area then in cultiva- ■ r , 

tion. This precedent 

was twice imitated, first by the Turks in 1803 and a second time by 
the British in 1807. Mareotis has no outlet, and the water is kept 
at a uniform level by moans of powerful pumps which neutralise the 
effect of the Nile flood. A western arm has been cut off from the 
1^ by a dyke, and in this arm a thick crust of salt is formed each 
vear after tb» ev^oration of the ffood water. Neax the shores of the 
lake wild flowers grow in rich profusion. Like all tlie Delta lakes, 
Maxeotis abounds in wild-fowl. North-east of Mareotis was Lake 
Aboukir, a small sheet of water, now dry, lying S.W. of Aboukir Bay. 
East of this reclaimed marsh and reaching to within 4 m. of the 
Eosetta branch of the Nile, lies £dku, 22 m. long and in places 16 
wide, with an opening, supposed to be the ancient Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, into Aboukir Bay. Burlus begins a little eastward 
of the Rosetta channel, and stretehes bow-shsped for 64 m. Its 
greatest width is about x6 m. Adjoining it S.E. is an expanse of 
sandy marsh. Several canals or canalised channels enter the lake. 
Opposite the spot where the Bahr-mit Yezir enters is an opening 
into the Mediterranean. Canal and opening indicate the course of 
the ancient Sebennytic branch of the Nile. Burlus is noted for its 
water-melons, which are yellow within and come into season after 
those grown on the banks of the Nila 

Menaaia greatly exceeds the other , Pelta lakes in size, covering 
over 7180 sq. m. It extends from very near the Damietta branch 01 
the Nile to Rxrt Said. It receives the waters of the canalized channels 
which were once the Tanitic, Mendesian and Pelusiac branches. 
The northern shore is separated from flic sea by an extremely narrow 
8 tT 4 > of land, across which, when the Meditexraneisa is stormy and 
the lake foil, ithe waters meet. Its average length is about 40 m.. 
and its average' bmdtb about 15. The depth w greater than <;hat 
of the other lakeSr and Ahe water is salt. maa§dr mixed with fresh. 
It contaifie a large aumberof islands, and Whole lake abounds 
inretodeiof various kidsds* Of the islaoda.fear^ {anqently Tenoesus) 
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Nile are dry. Eiust of Menzala is the site of Serbonis, another dridl- 
up lake, which had the general characteristics of the Delta lagoons. 
In the Isthmus of Suez arc Lake Timsa and the Great and Little 
Bitter Lakes, occupjring part of the ancient bed of the Red Sea. 
All three were dry or marshy depressions previously to the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, at which time the waters of the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea were let into them (see Suez Canal). 

A chain of natron lakes (seven in number) lies in a valley in the 
western desert, 70 to 90 m. W.N.W. of Cairo. In the Fayum province 
farther south is the Birket-el- Rerun, a lake, lying below the level of 
the Nile, some 30 m. long and 5 wide at its brc^esit part. Rerun 

is all that is left of 
p 3** n I ^ Moeris, an 

is-.V — ancient artificial sheet 

of Water which played 

the irrigation schemes 
of the Pharaohs. T^ 

1 rived from the Nile, 
S \ r which has at all seasons 

/) r r level. It 

a^ovB whiclf rises a bold 

3 ^* it has a str^c and pic- 
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Roman times, distin- 
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^ The Desert Plateaus. 

— From the southern 

^InlilwMSa^^ 4fi#<wit .TAN I* A the Delta in the north, 

> ■ y r ^ the desert plateaus ex- 

faw.w«h 0 ye jp I 

•""**'* the Nile valley. The 
eastern region, between the Nile and the Red Sea. varies in 
width from 90 to 350 m. and is known in its northern part as 
the Arabian Desert The western region has no natural barrier 
for many hundreds of miles ; it is part of the vast Sahara. On its 
eastern edge, a few miles west of Cairo, stand the great pyramids 
(ff.v.) of Gueh or Giza. Kmih of Assuan it is called the Libyan 
Desert. In the north the desert plateaus are comparatively low, but 
from Cairo southwards they rise to 1000 and even 1500 ft. above sea- 
level. Forxned mostly of horizontal strata of vaiying hardness, they 
present a series of terraces of minor plateaus, rising one above the 
other, and intersected by small ravines worn ^ the occasional rain- 
storms which burst in their neighbourhood. Toe weathering of this 
desert area is probably fairly rapid, and the agents a 4 ; work are 
principally the rapid heating and cooling of the rocks by day and 
night, and the erosive action of sand-laden wind on the softer layers ; 
these, aided by the oocasicmal rain, are ceaselessly at work, and 
produce the successive plateaus, dotted with small isolated hills and 
cut up by valleys (wadis) which occasionally become <leep ravines, 
thus lonning the principal type of scenery of these deserts. From 
this it will be seen that the desert in Egypt is mAinly a rock desert, 
where the surface is formed of disintegrated rock, ihs finer particles 
of which have been carried away by the wind ; mid east of the Kile 
this is almost exclusively the case. Here the desert meets the line 
of mountains which runs parallel to the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Suez. In the western desert, however, those large sand accumu- 
lations which are usually associated with a desert are met with. 
They occur as lines of dunes fomied of ooemded grains of quaita, and 
lie in ,tbe direction of the wmralent windi usually being of small 
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breadth as compared with their length ; but in certain areasA such 
as that lyihg ^^W. and W. of the o^es of Farafra and Dakhla. these 
lines of dunes, lylhg parallel to each other and about half a mile 
apart, cover immense rendering them absolutely hnpassable 
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except in a direction parallel to the liiMe themaelves. Eaet ci the 
oasee of Baharia and Tarafra ie a tery etilking line of these sand 
dunes : rarely more than 3 miles wide, it extends almost continu- 
ous from Moghara In the north, tiassing idong iOie west side of 
Kharga OasU to a point near the Nile in the neighbourhood of Abu 
Simbel-^haviiig thus a length of neady 550 m. In the ncntfaem 
part of this desert the dunes He aboult N.w.-S^.; but farther south 
incUne more towards the'kieridian. becoming at last very nearly north 
and south. * 

■ Oa5«5.~^In the western desert He the fiVe large oases of Egypt, 
namely, Siwa, Baharia, Ftutafra, Dakhla and Kharga or Great Oasis, 
occupying depressions in the plateau or, in the case of the last three, 
large indentations in the face of limestone escarpments which form 
the western versnttt of the Nile valley hills. Th«r fertility is due to 
a plentiful supply of water furnished by a sandstone 300 to 
500 ft. below the surface, whence the water rises through natural 
fissures or artificial borehdes to the surfece, and sometimes to 
several feet above It. These oases were known and occupied by the 
Egyptians as early as 1600 B.c., and Khatga rose to s^ial 
importance at the time of the F^rsian occupation. Here, near the 
town of Kharga, the ancient Hebi, is a temple of Ammon built by 
Darius I., and in the same oasis are other ruins of the period of the 
Ptolemies and Caesars. The oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammon) is about 
150 m. S. of the Mediterranean at the Gulf of SoHurn and about 
300 m. W. of the Nile (see Siwa). The other four oases lie paralld 
to and distant 100 to 150 m. from the Nile, between C5® and 29® N.. 
Baharia being the most northerly and Kharga the most southerly. 

Besides the oases the desert is remarkable for two dther valleys. 
The hrst iS that of the natron lakes already mentioned:. It contams 
four monasteries, the remains of the famous anchorite settlement of 
Nitriae. South of the Wadi Natron, and parallel to it, is a sterile 
valley called the Bahr-bela-Ma, or “ River without Water.’* 

The Sinai 'Peninsula. — ^The triangular-shapdd Sinai peninsula 
has its base on the Mediterranean, the northern pdrt being an arid 
plateau, the desert of Tih. The apex is occupied by a massif of crys- 
talline rocks. The principal peaks rise over 8300 ft. Owing to the 
slight rainfall, and the rapief weathering of the rocks by tl^ great 
range of temperature, these hills rise steeply from the vallejrs at their 
feet as almost bare rock, supporting hardly any vegetation. In 
some of the valle3rs wells or rock-pools filled by rain occur, and 
furnish drinking-water to the few Arabs who wander in these hills 
(see also Sinai). 

[Geo/og-y.—Just as the Nile valley forms the chief geographical 
feature of Egypt, so the geology of the country is intimately related 
to it. The north and south direction of the river has been largely 
determined by faults, though the geologists of the Egyptian Survey 
are finding that the influence of faulting in determining physical 
outline has, in some cases, been overestimated. The oldest rocks, 
consisting of crystalline schists with Numerous intrusions of granite, 
porphyry and diorite, occupy the eastern portion of the country 
between the Nile south of Assuan and the Red Sea. The intrusive 
rocks predominate over the schists in extent of area covered. They 
furnished the chief material for the ancient monuments. At Assuan 
(Syene) the well-known syenite of Werner occurs. It is, however, a 
hornblende granite and does not possess the minecalogical com- 
position of the syenites of modern petrology. Between Thebes 
and Khartum the western banks of the Nile are composed of Nubian 
Sandstone, which extends westward from the river to the edge of the 
great Libyan Desert, where it forms the bed rock. The age of this 
sandstone has given rise to much dispute. The upper part certainly 
belongs to the Cretaceous formation ; the lower part nas been con- 
sidered to be of Karroo age by some geologists, while others regard 
the whole formation to bo of Cretaceous age. In the Kharga Oasis 
the upper portion consists of variously coloured unfossiliferous clays 
with mtercalated bands of sandstone containing fossi] silicihed 
woods {Nicolia Aegyptiaca and Araucarioxylon Aegypticum), They 
are conformably overlain by clays and limestones with Exogyra 
Overwegi belongiiig to the Lower Danian, and these by clays and 
white chalk wim Ananchytes ovata of the Upper Danian. In many 
instances the Tertiary formation, which occurs between Esna and 
Cairo, unconformably overlies the Cretaceous, the Lower Eocene 
being absent* The fluvio-marine deposits of the tipper Eocene 
and OUgocene formations contain on interesting mammalian fauna, 
proving that the African continent formed a centre of radiation for 
the mammalia in early Tertiary times. Arsinoiihermm is the pre- 
cursor of the homed Ungulata ; while MoetUherimn and PaUm- 
mastodain undoubtedly include the oldest known elephants. Miocene 
strata are absent in the southern Tertiary areas, but are present at 
Moghara and in the noitth. Marine Pliocene strata occur to the south 
of the pyiamids of Gisa and in the Fayum province, where, in 
addition scitne gravel terraces, at a height of 500 ft. above sea-level, 
are attrionted to the Pliocene period. The Lake of Moeris, as a large 
body of frelh^water, appears to have come into existence in Pleisto- 
cene It, fa r^resented now by the bcaokish-water lake of 

tbe.^bketfflfKenm* The superficial sands of the deserts and the 
Mile, mud form the chief recent , lomaatione^ The Nile < deposits its 
mud over the valley before reaching the sea, and consequently the 
Delta rSceWes Httle additional materialv At lAen^Ms me alluvial 
deposits are over ft^ thick. The superficial sands of the desert 
region, derived in large part from the diBintegiation of the Nubian 


Sandstone, occn^ the most extenseviB areas M the Libyan Desert. 
The other desert regions of E^^ypt aee elevated stony plateaus, 
which axe divendfied by extensuv^ esoeBeaM vaHeys and cases, 
and in which sand frequently pla3f« quite a eobordinatepsirt These 
regions present magnincent exai^lte of dry erosion by wind-borne 
sand, which acts as a powerful sand blast etching away the rocks 
and producing most beautif nl aonlptuTisig. The rate of denudation 
in exposed p<^tions is exoCedlagly rapid ; while spotashehered from 
the sand blast suffer a minimum of erosion, as shown by the preser- 
vation of ancietri inscriptionsi. Many df the Egyptian rooks' in the 
desert areas and at the cataracts eire cosrted wim a highly p^hed 
film, of almost mfciosoopio thinnest, oimststsng chiefly at ooddes of 
iron and manganese with salts of fflagnesla and Hme. It is supposed 
to be due to a chemical Change within the rocked not to deposition 
on the suriacej - / ■ 

Minerals . — Egypt possesses cqnsidertt:^^ mineral wealth. In 
ancient times gdo and precious stones 'wdfe mined in the Red Sea 
hills. Ifuring the Moslem period mifihig was abandoned and It was 
not until the beginning of ^e 20th century thuteenewed efforts were 
made to develop the mining industry. The salt Obtained from 
Lake Mareotis at Mcks, a Western suburb of Alexandria!, 'supplies the 
salt needed for the country, except a smaS quantity used lor ettrtog 
fish at Lake Menzala ; while toe lakes in toe Wadi NatrM. 45 m. 
N.W. of the pyramids 0 f furnish Carbonate of soda hi large 
quantities. Amm is found in the western oases. Nitrates and phos- 
phates are also found in various parts bf^the desert and are u^ as 
manures. The turquoise mines of Sinai, in the Wadi Maghara, arc 
worked regularly by the Arabs of the peninsula, who sell the stonea 
in Suez ; while there are emerald mines at Jebei Zobam, south of 
Kosseir. Petroleum occurs at Jcbcl Zeit, on the west shore of the 
Gulf of Suez. Considerable veins of Imematite of gobd qual^ occur 
both in the Red Sea hills and in Sinai, At JeMl ed-i>ukhan are 
porph3rry quarries, extensively worired under the Romans, and at 
Jebei el-Faxira are granite quarries. At El-Hammftmftt, bn the old 
way from Coptos to Fhilcfteras Portus, arc the breccia verde quarries, 
worked from very early tones, and having interesting hieipglyphic 
inscriptions. At the various mines, and on the nmtes to them and 
to the Red Sea, are some small temples and stations, rangmg from 
the Pharaonic to the Roman period. The quarries at Syene f Assuan) 
arc famous for extremely hard and durable red gran^ (syenite), and 
have been worked since toe days of the carHest Pharaohs. Large 
quantities of this syenite were used in building the Assuan dam 
(iBpfir-igoa). The cliffs bordering the Nffe are largely quarried for 
limestone and sandstone. 

Gold-mining recommenced in 1905. at Um Rus, a short distance 
inland from the Red Soa and some 50 m. S. of Kosseir, where millmg 
operations were started in March of that year. Another mine opened 
in 1905 was that of Um Garaiat, E.N.E, of Korosko. and 05 m. 
distant from the Nile. 

Climate . — Part of Upper Egypt is within the tropics, but the 
greater part of the country is north of the Trqpic of Cancer. Except 
a narrow belt on the north along toe Mediterxanean shore. Egy^ 
lies in an almost rainless area, where toe temperatum is high by^y 
and sinks quickly at night in consequence of the rapia radiation under 
the cloudless sky. Tte mean temperature at Alexandria and Port 
Said varies between 57* F. in January and 81® F, in July; vdiile at 
Cairo, where the proximito of , the desert begina to be felt, it is 53* F. 
in January, rising to 84® F. in July. January is the coldest month, 
when occasionally in the Nile vuleV and more frequently in the open 
desert, the temperature sinks to 32® F., or even a degree or two beww. 
The mean maximum temperature are 99® F. for Alexandria and 
no® F. for Cairo. Farther south the range pf temperature becomes 
greater as pure desert condltionB are reatoed. Thus at Assuan the 
mean maximum is iz8®F., the mean minimum 42® F. At Wadi 
Haifa the figures in each case are one degrOe lower. 

The relative humidity varies greatly. At Assuan the mean value 
for tlie year is only 38 %. that for the summer being ao %« and fOr 
the winter 51 % ; while for Wadi Haifa the mean ^ 32 %, and 
ao % and 42 % are the mean values for summer and winter re* 
spectively* ,A white fog, dense and cold, sometimes rises from the 
Nile in the morning, but it is of short duration and rare occurrence. 
In Alexandria and on all the Mediterranean coast of Egypt mixL falls 
abundantly in the winter months, mounting to 8 in. in toe year ; 
but southwards it rapidly decreases, and Bouto of 31® N. Jittle rain 
falls- 

Records at Cairo show toat the' rainfall is very irregular, and is 
furnished by occasional storms rather than by any regular rainy 
season ; still> most falls in the winter months, especiaijiy December 
and January, while, on the otoer hand, none has been recorded in 
J uae and J uly. The average annual rainfall does not exceed 1 *50 in. 
In the open deeert zain falls oven mote rarely, but it is by no means 
unknown,' and from time tp tone heavy storms burstt causto sudden 
floods in the narrow ravines, and drowning both men and animals. 
These are more common in the mountoinous region of the Sinai 
peninsula, wlfere tocy are much dreaded by the Aagbs* Snow is 
unknown in toe Nile valley, but on the mountains of , Sinai and the 
Hbd Sea hills it is not uncommon, and aitenipexature.of 18® F. at an 
altitude of 2000 it. has been recoirded in January. 

N The atmospheric 'psemiifle varies betweea .a maximum in Januw 
and a minimum in July, the mean difference being about 0*29 m. 
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In a teriet of records extending ^ver 14 years the mean pressure 
varied between 29*^ and 29*90 in. ^ 

The most striking meteorological factor in Egypt is the Mrsistence 
of the north wind throughout the year, without which the climate 
would be very trying. It is this “Etesian “ wind which enables 
s^ing boats constantly to ascend the Nile, against its strong and 
.rapid current. In December. January and February, at Cairo, the 
north wind slightly predominates, though those from the south and. 
west often nearly equal it, but after this the north blov's almost 
continuously for the rest of the year. In May and J une the prevailing 
direction is north and north-north-east "and for julyc August, 
September and October north and north-west. From the few 
observations that exist it seems that farther south the southern 
winter winds decrease rapidly, becoming westerly, until at Assuan 
and Wadi Haifa the northerly winds aio almost invariable through- 
out the year. The Uhaffuin, hot sand-laden winds of the spring 
months, come invariably from the south. They are preceded by a 
mpid fall of the barometer for about a day, until a gradient from 
south to north is formed then the wind commences to blow, at first 
gently, from the south-east ; rapidly increasing in violence, it shifts 
through south to south-west, finally dropping about sunset. The 
same thing is repegtod on the second and sometimes the third day, 
by which time tlm wind has worked round to the north again. 
During a khamsin the temperature is high and the air extremely dry, 
while the dust and sand carried by the wind form a thick yellow fog 
obscuring the sun. Another remarkable phenomenon is the zobaa, 
a lofty whirlwind of sand resembling a pillar, which moves with 
great velocity. The southern winds of the summer months which 
occur in the low latitudes north of the equator are not felt much 
north of Khartum. 

One of the most interesting phenomena of Egypt is the mirage, 
which is frequently seen both in the desert and in tne waste tracts of 
uncultivated land near the Mediterranean ; and it is often so truthful 
in its appevafice that one finds it difficult to admit the illusion. 

Flora , — ^figypt possesses neither forests nor woods and. as practi- 
cally the whole of the country which will s^port vegetation is 
devoted to agriculture, the flora is limited. Tlie most important 
tree is the date-palm, which grows all over Egypt and in the oases. 
The lower branches being regularly cut, this tree grows high and 
assunfbs a much more elegant form than in its natural state. The 
dom-palm is first seen a little north of a6® N., and extends south- 
wards. The vine grows well, and in ancient times was largely 
cultivated for wine ; oranges, lemons and pomegranates also abound. 
Mulberry trees are common in Lower Egypt. The sunt tree (Acacia 
nilotica) grows everywhere, as well as the tamarisk and the sycamore. 
In the deserts halfa gras.s and several kinds of thorn bushes grow ; 
and wherever rain or springs have moistened the ground, numerous 
wild flowers thrive. Tins is especially the case where there is also shade 
to protect them from the midday sun, as in some of the narrow 
ravines in the eastern desert and in the palm groves of the oases, 
where various ferns and flowers grow luxunantly round the springs. 
Among many trees which have been imported, the “ lebbek ’’ (Albizzia 
lebbeh\, a thick-foliaged mimosa, thrives especially, and has been 
very largely employed. The weeping- willow, myrtle, elm, cypress 
and eucmyptus are also used in the gardens and plantations. 

The most common of the fruits are dates, of which there are nearly 
thirty varieties, which are sold half-ripe, ripe, dried, and pressed in 
their fresh moist state in mats or skins. Tne pressed dates of Siwa 
are among the most esteemed. The Fay^um is celebrated for its 
grapes, and chiefly supplies the market of Cairo. The most common 
grape is white, of which there is a small kind far superior to the 
ordinary sort. The black grapes are large, but comparatively 
ta.stele8S. The vines are trailed on trciliswork, and form agreeable 
avenues in the gardens of Cairo. The best-known fruits, besides 
dates and grapes, are figs, sycamorc-figs and pomegranates, apricots 
and peaches, oranges and citrons, lemons and limes, bananas, which 
are believed to be of the fruits of Paradise (being always in season), 
different kinds of melons (including some of aromatic flavour, and 
the refreshing water-melon), mulberries, Indian figs or prickly pears, 
the fruit of the lotus and olives. Among the more usuad cultivated 
flowers are the rose (which has ever been a favourite among the 
Arabs), the jasmine, narcissus, lily, oleander, chrysanthemuin, 
convolvulus, geranium, dahlia, basil, the henna plant (Lawsonia 
alba, or Egyptian privet, which is said to be a flower of Paradise), 
the helianthus and the violet. Of wild flowers the most common 
are yellow daisies, poppies, irises, asphodels and ranunculuses. 
The Poinsettia pulcherrtma is a bushy tree with leaves of brilliant 
red. 

Many kinds of reeds are found in Egypt, though they were formerly 
much more common. The famous byblus or papyrus no longer 
exists in the country, but other kinds of cyperi are found. The lotus, 
greatly priied for its flowers by the ancient inhabitants, is still found 
m the Delta, though never in the Nile itself. There are two varieties 
of this water-lily, one with white flowers, the other with blue. 

Fauna . — The chief qnadmpeds are all domestic animals. Of these 
the camel and the ass are the most common. The aSs, often a tall 
and handsome creature, is indigenous. When the camel was first 
introduced into Elgypt is uncertain—it is not pictured on the anddit 
monuments. Neither buffalo, which with the sheep is very 

numerous in Egypt. The wses are of indifierent breed, apparently 


of a type much inferior to that pomessed by the ancient Egyptians* 
Wild animals are few. The principal are the hyena, jackal and fox* 
The wild boajf is found in the Delta. Wolves are rare. Numerous 
gazelles inhabit the deserts. The ibex is found in the Sinaitic penin- 
sula and the hills between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the mouflon* 
or maned sheep, is occasionally seen in the same regions. The desert 
hare is abundant in parts of the Fayum, and a wild cat, or lynx, 
irequents the marshy regions of the Delta. The ichneumop 
( Pharaoh's rat) is common &nd often tame ; the coney and jerboa 
are found in the eastern mountains. Bats are very numerous. 
The crocodile is no longer found in Egypt, nor the hippopotamus, 
in ancient days a frequenter of the Nile. The common or pariah 
dog is generally of sandy colour; in Upper Egypt there is a breed 
of w^ rough-haired black dogs, noted for their nerceness. Among 
reptiles are several kinds of venomous snakes ^the homed viper, the 
hooded snake and the echis. Lizards of many kinds are found, in- 
cluding the monitor. There are many varieties of beetle, including 
a number of species representing the scarabaeus of the ancients. 
Locusts are comparatively rare. The scorpion, whose sting is some- 
times fatal, is common. There are many laxge and poisonous spiders 
and flies ; fleas and mosquitoes abound. Fish are plentiful in the 
Nile, both scaled.and witliout scales. The scaly fish include members 
of the carp and perch kind. The bayad, a scaleless fish commonly 
eaten, reaches sometimeB U ft. in length. A somewhat rare fish is the 
Polyfferus, which has thica bopy sca^ and 16 to 18 long dorsal fins, 
Thd Tefroion, or ball fish, is found in the Red Sea. as well as in the Nile. 

Some 300 iqiecies of ^ds are found in Egypt, and one of the most 
striking features of a journey up the Nile is the abundance of bird 
life. Many of the i^cies are sedentary, othen; are winter visitants, 
while others again simply pass through Egypt on their way to or 
from warmer or colder regions. Birds of prey arc very numerous, 
including several varieties of eagles--the osprey, the spotted, the 
golden and the imperial. Of . vultures the black and white Egyptian 
variety (Neophron percrutpteruc) is most common. The griffon and 
the black vulture are afeo frequently seen. There are many kinds 
of kites, falcons and hawk.s, kestrel being numerous. The long- 
legged buzzard is found throughout Egypt, as arc owls. The so- 
c£uled Egyptian eagle owl (Bwoc ascalaphus) is rather rare, but the 
bam owl is common. The km||fisher is found beside every water- 
course, a black and white species (Ceryle rttdis) being much more 
numerous than the common longfisher. Pigeons and hoopoes abound 
in every village. There are various kinds of plovers — the black- 
headed . species [Phmanus Aegvptius) is most numerous in Upper 
Egjmt; the golden plover and the white-tailed species are found 
chiefly in the Delta. The spurwing is supposed to be the bird 
mentioned by Herodotus as eating the parasites covering the inside 
of the moutn of the crocodile. Of game-birds the most plentiful 
are saadgrouse, quail (a bird of passage) and snipe. Red-legged 
and other partridges are found in the eastern desert and the Sinai 
hills. Of aquatic birds there is a mat variety. Three .species of 
pelican exist, including the large Dalmatian pelican. Storks, cranes, 
herons and spoonbills axe common. The sacred ibis is not found in 
Egypt, but ime buff-backed heron, the constant companion of the 
buffalo, is usually called an ibis. The glossy ibis is occasionally seen. 
The flamingo, common in the lakes of Lower E^^pt. is not found 
on Nfle. Geese, duck and teal arc abundant. The mo.st common 
goofee is the white-fronted variety ; the Egyptian goose is more rare, 
Both varieties are depicted on the ancient monuments ; ttie white- 
fronted goose being commonly shown. Several birds of gorgeous 
plumage come north into Egypt in the spring, among others the 
golden oriole, the sun-bird, the roller and the blue-checked bee-eater. 

Pgypt as a Health Resort . — The country is largely resorted to 
during the winter months by Europeans in search of health as well 
as pleasure. Upper Egypt is healthier than Lower Eg3q)t, where, 
especially near the coast, malarial fevers and diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs are not uncommon. The least healthy time of 
the year is the latter part of autumn, when the inundated soil is 
drying. In the desert, at a very short distance from the cultivable 
land, the climate is uniformly dry and unvar5ringly healthy. The 
most suitable places for the residence of invalids are Helwan, where 
there arc natural mineral springs, in the desert. 14 m. S. of Cairo, 
and Luxor and Assuan in Upper %ypt. 

The diseases from which Egyptians suffer are very largely the result 
of insanitary surroundings. In this respect a great improvement 
has taken place since me British occupation in 1882. Plague, 
formerly one of the great sconces of the country, seems to have been 
stamped out, the last visitation having been in 1844, but cholera 
epidemics occasionally occur.^ Cholera rarely extends south of Cairo. 
In 1848 it is believed that over 200,000 persons died from cholera, 
but later epidemics have been much less fatal. Smallpox is not un- 
common, and skin diseajjes are numerous, but the two most prevalent 
diseases among the Egyptians are dysentery and ophthalmia. The 
objection entertained by many natives to entering hospitals or to 
altering their traditional methods of “ cure “ renders these diseases 
much more malignant and fatal than they would be in other circum- 
stances. Thegovemment^ however, enforcescertainheiilth regirianons, 
and the -sanit^ service ii under fiie diroctibn of a European official. 

^ A vivid descriptibn Of Cairo during the prevalence of plague m 
1835 will be fouxid in A. W. Kinglkke’s Eothen, 
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Chief Towns, — Cairo (9. v.) the capital, a city of Arab foundation, 
is built on the east b^ of the NUe, about 12 m. above ^e 
point where the river divides, and in reference to its situation 
at the head of the Delta has been called by the Arabs ** the 
diamond stud in the handle of the fan of Egypt.” It has a 
population (1907) of 654,476 and is the largest city in Africa. 
Next in importance of the cities of Egypt and the chief seaport 
is Alexandria (^.0.), pop. (with Ramleh) 370,009, on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, at the western end of the Delta. Port Said 
pop. 49)884, at the eastern end of the Delta, and at the 
nonii entrance to the Suez Canal, is the second seaport. Between 
Alexandria and Port Said are the towns of Rosetta (^.e.), pop. 
x6,8xo, and Damietta (v.v.), pop. 29,354, each built a few 
miles above, the mouth of the branch of die Nile of the same 
name. In the middle ages, when Alexandria was in decay, 
these two towns were busy ports ; with the revival of Alexandria 
under Mehemet Ali and the foundation of Port Said {c, i860), 
their trade declined. The other ports of Egypt are Suez (^.v.), 
pop. 18,347, ut the south entrance of the canal, Kosseir (794) on 
the Red Sea, the seat of the trade carried on between Uppei- 
Egypt and Arabia, Mersa Matruh, near the Tripolitan frontier, 
and El-Arish, pop. 5897, on the Mediterranean, near the 
frontier of Padestine, and a halting<place on the caravan route 
from Egypt to Syria. In the interior of the Delta are many 
flourishing towns, the largest being Tanta, pop. 54,437, which 
occupies a central position. Damanhur (38,752) lies on the 
railway between Tanta and Alexandria \ Mansufa (40,279) is on 
the Damietta branch of the Nile, to the N.E. of Tanta ; ZagAzig 
(34,999) is the largest town in the Delta east of the Damietta 
branch ; Bilbeis (13,485) lies N.N.E. of Cairo, on the edge of 
the desert and in ^e ancient Land of Goshen. Ismailia (10,373) 
is situated midway on the Suez Canal. All these towns, which 
depend largely on the cotton industry, are separately noticed. 

Other towns in Lower Egypt are : Mehallet el-Kubra, pop. 
47,955, 16 m. by rail N.E. of Tanta, with manufactories of silk 
and cottons ; Salihia (6ioo), E.N.E. of and terminus of a railway 
from Zagazig, on the edge of the desert south of Lake Menzala, 
and the starting-point of the caravans to Syria; Mataria 
(15,142) on Lake Menzala and headquarters of the Ashing 
industry ; Zifta( 15,850) on the Damietta branch and the site of 
a barrage ; Samanud (14,408), also on the Damietta branch, noted 
for its pottery, and Fua (14,515), where large qu^tities of 
tarbushes are made, on the Rosetta branch. Shibin el-Kom 
(21,576), 16 m. S. of Tanta, is a cotton centre, and Menuf (22,316), 
8 m. kw. of Shibin, in the fork between the branches of the Nile, 
is the chief town of a rich agricultural district. There are many 
other towns in the Delta with populations between 10,000 and 
20,000. 

In Upper Egypt the chief towns are nearly all in the narrow 
valley of the Nile. The exceptions are the towns in the owes, 
comparatively unimportant, and those in the Fayum province. 
The capital of the Fayum, Medinet el-Fayum, has a pgpulation 
(1907) of 37,320. The chief towns on the Nfle, taking them in their 
order in ascending the river from Cairo, are Bern Suef, Minia, 
Assiut, Akhmim, Suhag, Girga, Kena, Luxor, Esna, Edfu, 
Assuan and Korosko. Beni Suef (23,357) is 77 m. from Cairo by 
rail. It is on the west bank of the river, is the capital of a 
tnudiria and a centre for the manufacture of woollen goods. 
Minia ^27,221) is 77 m. by rail farther south. It is also the 
capital of a mudiria, has a considerable European colony, 
possesses a laige sugar factory and some cotton mills. It is the 
starting-point of a road to the Baharia oasis. Assiut (^.v.), pop. 
39,442, IS 235 m. S. of Cairo by rail, and is the most im- 
poilxuit commercial centre in Upper Egypt. At this point a 
barrage is built across the river. Suhag (i7>5i4) is 56 m. by rail 
S. of Assiut and is the headquarters of Girga mudiria. The 
ancient cuid celebrated Coptic monasteries El Abiad (the white) 
and El Ahmar (the red) are 3 to ^m. W. and N.W. respectively of 
Suhag. A few miles above Suh^, on die opposite (east) side of 
die Nile is Akhmim (y.v.) or Ekhmim (23,795)^ where silk and 
cotton goods are made. Girga pop, 19,^3, is 22 m. S. by 
rail of Suhag, add on the same (the west) side of the river. It is 
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noted for its pottery. Kena (q,v,\ pop. 20^69, is on die east 
bank of the Nile, 145 m. by rail from Assiut. Itis the chief seat of 
the manufacture of the porous earthenware water-botdes used 
all over Egypt Luxor (^.1*.), pop. (with Kamok) 25,229, marks 
the site of Thebes. It is 418 m. from Cairo, and here die gauge 
of the railway is altered from broad to narrow. Estia (q,v,)t pop. 
19,103, is another place where pottery is made in large quantiti^. 
It is on die west bonk of the Nile, 36 m. by rail S. of Luxor. 
Edfu {q,i,)y pop. 19,262, is also on the west side of the river, 30 m. 
farther south. It is diiefly famous for its ancient temple. 
Assuan {q,v,\ pop. 12,618, is at the foot of the First Cataract and 
551 m. S. of Cairo by rail. Three miles fafltther south, at Shellal, 
the Egyptian railway terminates. Korosko, 118 m. by river 
above Assuan, is a small place notable as the northern terminus 
of the caravan route from the Sudan across the Nubian desert. 
Since the building of the railway — ^which starts 96 m. higher up, 
at Wadi Haifa— *to Khartum, this route is littie u^, and Korosko 
has lost what importance it had. 

Ancient Cities and Monuments,— ^iaxiy of the modem cities of 
Egypt are built on the sites of ancient cities, and they generaUy 
contain some monuments of the time of the Pharaohs, Greeks or 
Romans. The sites of other ancient cities now in complete ruin 
may be indicated. Memphis, the Pharaonic capital, was on the 
west bank of the Nile, some 14 m. above Cairo, and Heliopolis lay 
some 5 m. N.N.E. of Cairo. The pyramids of Giza or Gizeh, on 
the e^e of the desert, 8 m. west of Cairo, are the largest of 
the many pyramids and other monuments, including^he fmous 
Sphinx, built in the neighbourhood of Memphis. The site of 
Tliebes has already been indicated. Sycne stood near to where 
the town of Assuan now is ; opposite, on an island in the Nile, are 
scanty ruins of the city of Elephantine, and a little abtwe, on 
another island, is the temple of Philae. The ancient Coptos 
(Keft) is represented by the village of Kuft, between Luxor and 
Kena. A few miles north of Kena is Dendera, with a famous 
temple. The ruins of Abydos, oneof the oldest places in Egypt,are 
8 m. S.W. of Balliana, a small town in Girga mudina. * 1^6 
ruined temples of Abu Simbel are on the west side of the Nile, 
56 m. above Korosko. On the Red Sea, south of Kosseir, are the 
ruins of Myos Hormos and Berenice. Of the ancient cities in the 
Delta there are remains, among others, of Sais, Iseum, Tanis, 
Bubastis, Onion, Sebennytus, Pithom, Pelusium, and of the Greek 
cities Naucratis and Daphnae. There are, besides the more 
ancient cities and monuments, a number of Coptic • towns, 
monasteries and churches in almost every p>art of Egypt, dating 
from the early centuries of Christianity. The monalteries, or 
ders, are generally fort-like buildings and are often biiilt in the 
desert. Tombs of Mahommedaxf saints are also numerous, and 
are often placed on the summit of the cliffs overlooking the Nile. 
The traveller in Egypt thus views, side by side with the activities 
of the present day, where Occident and orient meet and clash, 
memorials of every race and civilization which has flourished in 
the valley of the Nile. 

Trade Routes attd Communications, — Its geographical position 
gives Egypt command of one of the most important trade routes 
m the world. It is, as it were, the fort which commands the way 
from Europe to the East. This has been the case from lime 
immemorial, and the provision, in 1869, of direct maritime 
communication betwisen the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, by 
the completion of the Suez Canal, ensured for the Egyptian route 
the supremacy in sea-borne traffic to Asia, which the discovery of 
the passage to India by way of die Cape of Good Hope had 
menaced for three and a half centuries. The Suez Canal is 87 m. 
long, 66 actual canal and 21 lakes. It has sufficient depth to 
allow vessels drawing 27 ft. of « water to pass through. It U 
administered by a company whose headquarters are in Paris, and 
no part of its revenue reaches die Egyptian exchequer (see S,uez 
Canal). Besides the numy steamship lines which use die Suez 
Canal, o^er ’steamers run direct rrom European ports to 
AJpeandria. There is also a direct mail service between Suez 
and Port Sudan. 

The chief means of internal communicatioa are, in the Delta the 
railways, in Upper Egypt the railway and the river. The railways 
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Are of fcwo kinds: (i) those stat:'e-oWne<4 and stato-worked, (2) a^- 
cultural kght railway owned and tworked by private companies. 
Railway construction dates irom 18 «, when tne line from Alex- 
andria to Cairo was begun, by order of Abbas I. The state bailways, 
unless otherwise indicated, have a gauge of 4 ft. 8| in. The main 
ratem is extremely simple. Trunk lines from Alexandria (via 
Damanhur and Tanta) and from Port Said (via Ismailia) traverse 
the Delta and join at Cairo. From Cairo the railway is continued 
south up the valley of the Nile and close to the river. At first it 
fMlows the west bank, crossing the stream at Nag Hamadi, 354 m. 
from Cairo, by an iron bridge 437 yds. long. Thence it tontinues 
on the east bank to Luxor, where the broad gauge ceases. From 
Luxor the line continues on the standard African gauge (3 ft. 6 in.) 
to Shellal, 3 m. above Assuan and 685 m. from Alexandria. This 
main line service is simplemented by a steamer service on the Nile 
from Shellal to Wadi Halfa« on the northern frontier of the Anglo- 
^yptian Sudan, whence th^e is direct railway communical^on with 
Khartum and the Red Sea (see Sudan). 

Branch line.s connect Cairo and Alexandria with Sues and with 
sdmoet every town in the Delta. From Cauo to Sues via Ismailia 
is a distance of I160 m. Befoii'e the Suez Canal was opened passengeni 
and goods were tf^on to Suez from Cairo by a rafiway 04 m. long 
which ran across the desert. Tliis line, now disused, had ItseH 
si^rseded the “ overland route " organized by Lieut. Thomas 
Waghom, R.N., c, 1830, for the conveyance of passengetB and 
mails to India. In Upwr Egypt a line, 40 m. long, runs west from 
Wasta, a station 56 m. S. of Cairo, to Abuksa in the Fayum mudiria. 
-pother railway goes from Kharga J unction, a station on the main 
line 24 m. S. of Girga, to the oasis of Kharga. These lines are 
privately owned. 

In the Delta the light railways supplement the ordinary lines and 
connect the villages with- the towns and seaports. There are over 
700 m. of tljese lines. The railway development of Eg3T)t has not 
been very rapid. In 1880 944 m. of state lines were open ; in 1900 
the figure was 1393, and in 1905. 1688. For several years before 1904 
the administration of the raflways was carried on by an international 
or mixed board for the security of foreign creditors. In the year 
named the railways came directly under the control of the Egyptian 
goyeminent, which during the next four years spent ;^E. 3,000,000 
on improving and developing the lines. In the five years 1902-1906 
the coital value of the state railways increased from ;^£.2o,383,ooo 
to ;£E.23,20 o,ooo and -the net earnings from ;^E. 1,059,000 to 
£E. 1,473,000. The number of passengers carried in the same period 
ro.se from 12 J to over 22 millions, and the weight of goods from 
slightly under 3.000,000 to nearly 6.750,000 toms. In 1906 the light 
railways carried nearly a million tons of goods and over 6,800,000 
passengers. 

Westward from Alexandria a railway, begun in 1904 by the 
khedive, Abba.s 11 ., runs parallel with the coast, and is intended to 
be continued to Tripoli. The line forms the eastern end of the great 
railway system wnich will eventually extend from Tangier to 
Alexandria. 

The Nile is navigable throughout its course in Egypt, and is largely 
used as a means of cheap transit of heavy goods. Lock and bridge 
tollB were abolished in and 1901 respectively. As a result, river 
traffic greatly increased. Above Cairo the Nile is the favourite 
tourist route, while between Shellal (Assuan) a^d the Sudan frontier 
it is the only means of communication. Anong the craft using the 
river the dahablya is a characteristic native sailing vessel, some- 
what resembling a house-boat. From the Nile, caravan routes lead 
westward to the variou.s oases and eastward to the Red Sea, the 
shortest (120 m.) and most used of the eastern routes being that from 
Kena to Kosseir. Roads suitable for wheeled vehicles are found in 
Lower Egypt, but the majority of the tracks are bridle-paths, goods 
being conveyed on the backs of donkeys, mules and camels. 

Posts ana Teiagrapks, Egyptian po.stal system is highly 
organized and efficient, and in striJong contrast with its condition 
in 1870, when there were but nineteen post-offices in the country. 
All the branches of business transacted in European post-offices arc 
carried on by the Egyptian service, Egypt being a member of the 
Postal Union. It was the fir^ foreign country to establish a pexmy 
postage with Great Britain, the reduction from a^d. being made in 
1905. The inland letters and packages carried yearly exceed 
20,000,000 and foreign letters (30 % to England) number over 
A.ooo.ooo. Over ;^i7,ooo,ooo passes yearly through the post. A 
feature of the service are the travelling post-offioos, of whicli there 
are same 200. 

All the important towns are connected by telegraph, the telegraphs 
being ^te-owned and worked by the railway administration. 
Egypt is also connected by cables and land-lines with the outside 
world. One land-line connects at El-Arish with the line through 
wd Asia Minor to Constantinople. Another line connects at 
Wadi Haifa with the Sudan system, affording direct telegraphic 
communication via Khartum and Gondokoro with Uganda and 
Mombasa. The East ern Telegraph Company, by concessions, have 
^egra^ lines acixies Egypt from Alexandria via Ce^o to ^ez, and 
l^m Port Said to Suez, connecting their cables to Europe and fee 
principal cabl^re from Alexandria to Malta, Gibraltar 
and England ; from Alexandria to Crete and Brindisi ; from Suez 
to Aden, Bombay, China and Australia. • 


The telephone IS largely used in the big town^, and there is a trunk 
tel^hone line connectmg Alexandria and Cairo. 

Standard Time. —the standard time adopted in Egypt is that Of the 
longitude of Alexandria, E., i.e. twohours'eaflier than Greenwich 
time. It thus corresponds with the standatrd time of . Britiefh South 
Africa. 

Agriculture and Land Tenure. --the dhief industry of Egypt ^ 
agriculture. The proportions of the industry depend upon the 
area of land capable of cultivation. This again depends upon the 
fertilking sediment brought down by the Nfle and the measure in 
which lands beyond the natural reach ol the flood water can be 
rendered productive by irrigation. By means of canals, basins,'’ 
dams and barrages, the Nile flood is now utilized te a greater 
extent than ever before (see laniGATfON : The result has 

been a great increase in the area of cultivated or cultivable land. 

At the time of the French occupation of Egypt in lygiS, it was 
found that the cultivable soil covered 4,429,400 acres, but the 
quantity actually under cultivation did not exceed 3,520^000 
acres, or six-elevenths of the entire surface. Under improved 
conditions the area of cultivated land, or land in process of 
redamation, had risen in 1906 to 5^750,000 acres, while another 
500,000 acres of waste land awaited reclamation. 

Throughout Egypt the cultivable soil does not present any 
very difference, being always the deposit of the river ; it 
contains, however, more sand near the river than at a distance 
from it. Towards the Mediterranean its quality is injured by the 
salt with which the air is impregnated, and therefore it is not so 
I favourable to vegetation. Of the cultivated land, some three- 
j fourths is held, theoretically, in life tenancy. The state, as 
ultimate proprietor, imposes a tax which is the equivalent of rent, 
l^ese lands arc Kharaji lands, in distinction from the Uskuri or 
tithe-paying lands. The Uskuri lands were originally granted in 
fee, and are subject to a quit-rent. All tenants are under obliga- 
tion to guard or repair the banks of the Nile in times of flood, or in 
axty cast of sudden emergency. Only to this extent does the 
eontee now prevail. The land-tax is proportionate, i.e. land under 
perennial irrigation pays higher taxes than land not so irrigated 
(see below. Finance). Tlie unit of land is the feddan, which equals 
I *03 acre. Out of r ,i 53,759 proprietors of land in 1905, 1,005,705 
owned less than 5 feddans. The number Of proprietors owning 
over 50 feddms was 12,475* The acreage held by the first class 
was 1,264,084, that by the second cto, 2,356,602. Over 1,600,000 
feddans were held in holdings of from 5 to 50 feddans. The state 
domains cover over *40,000 feddms, a,nd about 600,000 feddans art 
owned by foreigners. The policy of the government is to main- 
tairi*the small proprietors, axtd to do nothing tending to oust the 
native iri favour of European landowners. 

The kind of crops cultivated depends largely on whether the 
land is under perennial, flood or “ basin " irrigation. Perennial 
irrigation is possible where there arc canals which can be supplied 
with water all the year round from the Nile. This condition 
exists throughout the Delta and Middle Egypt, but only in parts 
of Upper EjB^ypt. Altogether 'some 4,000^000 acres are under 
perennial ini^tkm. In feese regions two and sometimes three 
crops can be harvested yearly. In places where perennial 
irrigation is impossible, the land is divided by rectangular dykes 
into “ basins." Into these basins— which vary in area from 
^0 to 50,000 acres— water is led by shallow canals when the Nile 
is in flood. The water is let in about the middle of August and 
the basins are begun to be emptied about the ist of October, 
The land under basin irrigation covers about 1,750,000 acres. 
In rile basins only one crop can be grown in the year, This 
basin system is of immemorial use in Egypt, and it was not 
until the time of Mehemet Ali (c. 1820) that perennial irrigation 
began. High land near the t^nks of the Nile which cannot 
be reached by canals is irrigated by raising water from the Nile 
by steam-pumps, water-wheels (sakias) worked buffaloes, 
or water-lifts {shadufs) worked by hamd. There are several 
thousand steam-pumps and over 100,000 sakias or shadufs in 
Egypt. The f^Udi divides his land into little square plots by 
ri^es of earth, *and from the small canal which serves his holding 
he lets the water into each plot as needed. The stone system 
obtains Oh lirge estates (see further IrkiOation: E^pt), 
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Thert ane three agricultum! seasons ! (t) summer (jfsjfJ), ist of 
April tp mt of July, when, crops are grown otily on land under 
pearemuaf irrigarion ; .(j?) .flood (If tit), of August to ^th .of 

November; and (3) winter rst of. £>e^ber to gest 

of March. Cotton^ sugar and rice are the ohiel summer crops 
^eat, bariey^ flax mid vegetables are duefly winter crops ; 
maize^ nuUet and ''flood " rice NUa crops,; millet and 
vegetables are aisoy but in a less degree, summer, oropa cThe 
approximate areas under cultivation m the various seasons are, 
in summer, 2/550,000 ac^s ; in flood, 1,500,000 acres; in 
winter^ 4,300,000 acrea^ The .douhle^ropped area .is over 
2,000,000 acres. Although on the laxge farms iron ploughs, and 
threshing and grain-cleaning machines, have been introduced, 
the small cultivator prefers the simple native plough made of 
wood. Com is threshed by a norag, a machine resemblmg a 
chair, which moves on small iron wheels or thin circular plates 
fixed to axle-trees, and is drawn in a circle by oxen. 

Crqps, — ‘Egypt is third among the cotton-producing countries o£ 
the world. Its production per acre is the greatest 01 ar^y country 
but, owing to the rGStrictea area available, the bulk raised is not 
more than one-tenth of that of the United States and about half 
that of India. Some 1,600,000 acres of land, five-sixths being in 
Lower Egypt, are devoted to cotton growing. The climate of Lower 
Egypt bemg very suitable to the growth of the plant, the cotton 
produced there is of exceUent quality. The seed is sown at the end 
of February or beginning of March and the crop is picked in Sep- 
tember and October. The cotton crop increased from 1,1700,000 
kantars^ in 1878 to 4.100,000 in 1890, had reached 5,434><)oo in 1900, 
and was 6,750,000 in 1905. Its average value, 189^-1905. was over 
^14,000.000 a year. Tlie cotton exported was valued m 1907 at 

.23.598,000, in 1908 at 17)091,012. 

While cotton is grown ^efly in the Delta, the sugar plantations, 
which cover about 1 00,000 acres, arc mainly in Upper £gypt. The 
canes are planted in March and arc cut in the iQllowing January 
or February. Although since x88i4 the production of sugar lias 
largely increased, there has not been a corresponding Increase in its 
value, owing to the low price obtained in the mark^s of the world. 
Beetroot is also grown to a limited extent for the manufacture of 
sugar. The sugar exported varied in annual value in the penod 
1884-1905 from ;{4oo,ooo to ;^765 .jooo. 

A coarse and strong cobacco was formerly extensively grown# but 
its cultivation was prohibited in 1690. Flax and henq) are grown 
in a lew places. 

Maize in Lower Egypt and millet (of which there are several 
varieties) in Upper Eg^t are largely grown for home consumption, 
these grains forming a staple food>of the peasantry. The st^ of the 
maioe is also a very useful article, It is used in the building of the 
houses of the foUahin, as fuel, and, when green, as food for cattle. 
Wheat and barley are important crops, ana some 2.000,000 acres are 
sown with them yearly. The barley m general is not of good quality, 
but the desert or “ Mariut " barley, ^own by the Bedouias in the 
coast region west of Alexandria, is highly priaed for the making of 
beer. Beans and lentils are extensively sown, and form an important 
article of export. The annual value of the crops is over ^^3, 000, 000. 
Rice is largely grown in tlie A^orthem part of the Delta, where the soil 
is very wet. Two kinds are cultivated : Sultani, a summer crqp, and 
Sahaini, a flood crop. Sabaini is .. favourite food of the fellahin, 
while Sultani rice .is largely exported. In tlie absence of grass, the 
chief green food for cattle and horses is clover, grown largely in the 
basin lands of Upper Egypt. To a less extent vetches are ^rown. for 
the same purpose. 

Vsgetal^ and Prat Vegetables grow readily, and their 
cultivation is an important part of the work of the fellahin. The 
onion is grown in great quantities along the banks in Upper 
^8yp^» largely for ^export. Among other vegetable^ commonly 
raised are tomatoes (ihe bulk of which are exported), potatoes (of 
poor quality), leeks, marrows, cucumbers, cauliflowers, lettuce, 
aspcungus and spinach. 

The common fruits are the date, orange, citron, fig, grape, apricot, 
poadi and banana. Olives, melons, mulberries and strawberries are 
also grown, though not in very large numbers. The olive trofe 
flourishes only in the Fayum and the oases. The Fayum also pos- 
sesses extensive vineyard. The date is a valuable economic asset. 
There are some 6,000,000 date-palnw in the country, 4,000,000 
being in Upper Egypt. The fruit is pne of the chief toods of the 
peome. ThP value of the crop is about £ t ,500,000 a year. 

Roots and Dvrs.^There .arc fields of roses in the Bayum, which 
supply the market with rose-water. Of plants used for dyeing, the 
palpal are bastard aaflron, madder, yroad and the indigo plant. 
The leaves of the henna plant are used to impart a bright red colour 
to riiepedma of''^ h^ds, thc solcsof the fert, and the nails of both 
hands and feet, of women ehildceii, the hair of dM ladies and 
the Wls of homesp Indigo is very extensively empfpyed to dye the 

1 'A kantar equals 99 lb. 


slidrts pi the natives of the jyxorer classes,; ood is, i^en very dark, 
tj^.polQur of xfipuming,; therefore, women at fmisrsls. and generally 
after a deatn, smear themselves with it. , 

'DMissHc ato^dl^pltttibulariy aiaurtx^ 

, though the wealth xxfahefieAodm toithcBsistett or Arabiau 
consists in their horses, sheepaad gpats.. In the Nfle 

valley, the chief domestic annals are camel, donkey, mule. ox. 
buffalo, sheep and goat. norseS are comparatively few, and are 
seldom seen Outside the large towns, the camel and dohkey being the 
principal beasts of burden. tThe ; cattle jane short'^hoimod; rath&r 
small and wCU farmod. They ace 'quiet in disposition; and much 
valued for agricultural labour by the pecmle, who therefore veiy 
rarely slaughter them for meat. Buffaloes pi an uncouth appearance 
and of a dark Slaty colour, strikingly contrasting' with theneatcattle, 
abound in Egypt. They are very docDe, the little children of 
the villagers often ride them to tr from Aha river# The buffaloes are 
largely employed for turning ithe sakias. Shaep (of, which the .greater 
number are black) and goats are abundant, slnd mutton is the 
ordinary butcher's meat. The wool is coatse aiffi Short. Swine are 
ver)^ rarely kept, and then almost wholly IdT the European inhabi- 
tants, the Copts generally abstaining from eating their meat. 
Poultiy is plentiful and eggs form a considerable item m the exports. 
Pigeoiis are kept in every - village and their flesh is ;a common ortiOlie 
of food. 

Fishing . — The chief fishtng-mund Is Lake Menzala, Where Some 
4000 persons are engaged in toe indust^, but fith abound hi the 
Nile also, and are caught in large quantities along the coast of the 
Delta. The salting and curing of the fish is done cMtofly at Motaria, 
on Lake Menzala. and at Damietta. Dried and suited flih eggs, 
called baiavekh, command a ready market. The average unmial 
value of the fisheries, is about /20o,ooo. 

Canals . — The irrigation caaaiB, which are also navigable by small 
craft, are of ^ecim importance in a country where the rainfall is 
very slight. The Delta is intersected by numerous dhnals which 
derive their supply from lOur main channels. The^Eayya Behera, 
known in its lower courses first as the 'Khatktbu arid afterwards us 
the Rosetta canal, follows the west bank of the Rosetta brunch of 
the Nile and has numerous offshoots. The most important is the 
Mahmudia (50 m. long) , which connects Alexandria with toe Rosetta 
branch, taking a similar direction to that of the ancient canal which 
it succeeded. This canal aupplies Alexandria with fresh waiter. 

The Rayya Monufia, or Menuf canal, connects the two branches 
of the Nile and supplier water to the large number of canals in the 
central part of the belta. Following the right (eaatenO bank of the 
Damietta blanch Is the Rayya Tewnki, known bdlow Benha as the 
Mansuria. and below Mansura as the Pareskur, canals This canal 
has many branches. Farther ehst are other canals, df which the 
most remarkable occupy in part the beds of the TanitiC a^ff Wusiac 
branches. That foUoi^ng the old Tanitic clianne! is called the canal 
of Al-Mo‘izz, the first Fatimlte caliph who ruled in Egypt, having 
been dug by his orders, and the latter bears tob name of the canal 
of Abu-l-Muneggl, a Jew who executed this wotk, under the cal^h 
Al-Amir, in order to water the province called the S^kia. Ttom 
this circumstance this canal is also known as the' Sharkawia'. .Ftom 
a town on its bank it .is called in its lower course the Shib^ fanal. 
The superfluous water from ^ the Delta canals is dtaiueld off by 
bahfs (rivers) into the coast lakes. The Ismailia or FreCh-watet canal 
branches from the Nile at Cairo agd in. the main, the course 

of the canal which anciently joined the Nne and the Red Sea. It 
dates from Pharaonic times, having been begun by " SesoStris.” 
continued by Necho II. and by Dasius Hystaspes, and at length 
finished by Ptolemy PhiladelphuB. This Canal, having fiJlpn mto 
disrepair, was restored in the 7th centuiy a.d. by ,the Arabs who 
conquered Rgypt, hut ^pears not long afterwards to have again 
become unserviceable, Ihe existing canal was dug in 1863 to.simjf^ 
fresh water to the towns on the Buez Canal. Although riesigtieo for 
irrigation purposes, the Delta canals are also used fOT the transport 
of passengers and goods. . 

In Upper Es^t the most important canals are , ihe Ibifilfiinia 
and the Bahr Yusuf (the River of Joseph). They both on the 
west side of the Nile, The Ibthhimia mkes its water from the Nfie 
at Assiut, and runs south to below Beni Suef, It now aupplies w 
Bahr Yusuf, which runs parallel with a^d, west of the JLbrahimia. 
until it diverges to supply the Fayum— .a di8|tance of romc 350 a. 
It leaves the Ibrahimia at Derut ne^ its ori|^nal ppint of departure 
from the Nile. Although the Joseph whence it its name, is /the 

celebrated Saladin, it is related that He merely repaired It, and it is 
not doubted to be of a much earlier ^;eriod. Most probably it was 
executed under the Pharaohs. By some autborittes it is /p^Ueved 
to be a natural channel canalized^ Besides supplying the canals pf 
the Fayum with summer water, it fills many of the *' basms " of 
Upper Egypt with water in flood time. , 

Manufactmes and Native ifidttslnkr.--^Altbough esaffntiaUy 
an agricurtural cotmtiy, 'Egypt ^possecses ^seveial manofootum. 
In connexion with the cotton tbere^ aro a few mills 

wflere calico is made .or oil icrushed^ aixl ^g^nniW-z^s are 
numerous. In Upper Egypt tliefe aneia number of lactoriesior 
sugar^emshing and refinings and one or two tosms of tbe Pdta 
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possess rice mills. Flour mills are found in every part of the 
country, the maiz£ and other grains being ground for home 
consumption. Soap-making and leather-taniung are carried on, 
and there are breweries at Alexandria and Cairo. The manu- 
facture of tobacco into cigarettes, carried on largely at Alexandria 
and Cairo, is another important industry. Native industries 
include the weavi^ of silk, woollen, linen and cotton goods, 
fhe hand-woven silk shawls and draperies being often rich and 
elegant. The silk looms are chiefly at Mehallet el-Kubra, Cairo 
and Damietta. The Egyptians ore noted for the making of 
pottery of the commoner kinds, especially water-jars. There 
is at Qtiro and in other towns a considerable industry in orna- 
mental wood and metal work, inlaying with ivory and pearl, 
brass trays, copper vessels, gold and sdver ornaments, ^c. At 
Cairo and in the Fayum^ attar of roses and other perfumes are 
manufactured. Boat-building is an important trade. 

Commerce . — The trade of Egi^pt has developed enormously since 
the British occupation in 1882 ensured to all classes of the com- 
munity the enjoyment of the profit of their labour. The total value 
of the exterior trade increased in tlie 20 years i8f2 to 1902 from 


> years 10 

^19,000,000 to ^^32,400,000. The wealth of Egy^jt lying in the culti- 
vation of its soil, almost all the exports arc agricultural produce, 
while the imports are mostly manufactured goods, minerals and 
hardware. The chief exports in order of importance are: raw 
cotton, cotton seed, sugar, beans, cigarettes, onions, rice and gum- 
arabic. The gum is not of native produce, beini^ in transit from the 
Sudan. Of less importance arc the exports of hides and skins, eggs, 
wheat and other grains, wool, quails, lentils, dates and Sudan 
produce in> transit. The principal articles imported are : cotton 
goods and other textiles, coal, iron and sted. timber, tobacco, 
machinery, flour, alcoholic liquors, pctmleum. fruits, coffee and live 
animals. There is an valorem duty of S % on imports and of about 
X % on exports. Tobacco and precious stones and metals pay 
heavifr duties. The tobacco is imported chiefly from Turkey and 
Greece, is made into cigarettes in Egypt, and in this form exerted 
to the value of about ly>o,ooQ yearly. 

In comparison with cotton, all other ciq^orts arc of minor account. 
The cotton exported, of which Great Britain takes more than half, 
is worth over three-fourths of the total value of goods sent abroad. 
Next to cotton, sugar is the most important article exported. A large 
proportion of tlie sugar manufactured is. however, consumed in the 
country and does not figure in the trade returns. Of the imports 
the largest single item is cotton goods, nearly all being sent from 
England. Woollen goods come chiefly from England. Austria and 
Germany, silk goods from France. Large quantities of ready-made 
clothes and feces are imported from Austria. Iron and steel goods, 
machinery, locomotives, &c., come chiefly from England, Bdgium 
and Germany, coal from England, live stock from Turkey and the 
Rod Sea ports, coffee from Brazil, timber from Russia, Turkey and 
Sweden. 

A British consular report (No. 3121, annual series), issued in 1904, 
shows that in tlie perioo 1887-1902 the import trade of Egypt nearly 
doubled. In the same period the proportion of imports from the 
United Kingdom fell from 39*63 to 3676 %. Though the percentage 
decreased, the value of imports from Great Britain increased in the 
same period from /2, 500,000 to ^4, 500,000. In addition to imports 
Irom the United Kingdom, British possessions took 6-o % of the 
import trade. Next to Great Britain, Turkey had the largest share 
of the import trade, but it had declined in the sixteen years from 19 
to 15 %. France about 10 %, and Austria 6*72 %, came next, but 
their import trade was declining, while that of Germany had risen 
from less than i to over 3 %, and Belgium imports from 174 to 

4*27 %■ 

In the same period (1887-1902) Egyptian exports to Great Britain 
decreased from 63*25 to 52*30 %, Gcnnaity and the United States 
showing each an increase of over 6*o %. Exports to Germany had 
increased from 0*13 to 6*75 %, to the United States from 0*26 to 
6*70 %. Exports to France had remained practically stationary 
at 8*0 % ; those to Austria had dropped from 6*30 to 4*0 %, to 
Russia from 9*11 to 8*43 %. 

For the quinquennial period 1901-1905, the average annual 
\*alue of the exterior trade was : — ^imports /17, 787,296 ; exports 
;^z8.6i 1,588 ; total £36,598,884. In 1907 the total value of the 
merchandise imported and exported, exclusive of transit, re- 
exportation and specie, was ££.54,134,000 — constituting a record 
trade return. The value of the imports was ££.26,121,000, of the 
exports ££.28,013,000. 

More than 90 % of the external trade passes through 
the port of Alexandria. Port Said, which in consequence of its 
position at the northern entrance of the Suei Canal more frequent 
and regular communication with Europe, is increasing in importance 
and is the port where mails and passengers are landed. Over 39^0 
ships enter and clear harbour at Alexandria every year. The total 
tonnage entering the poittibreased in the five years 1901-1905 from 
2,555,959 to 3«59I.28 x, In the same periodthe percentage of British 


sapping, which before 1900 was neariy 50, varied fiom 40 to 45, 
j No other nation had more than la % of the tonnage, Italy, France, 
Austria and Turkey each having 9 to 1 2 %. The tonnage of German 
ships increased in the five years mentioned from 3 to 7 %. In 
number of steamships entering the harbour Great Britain is first, 
with some 800 yearly, or about 50 % of all steamers entering. The 
sailing boats entering the harbour are almost entirely Turkish, 
are vessels of small toqnagc. r 

The transit trade with the East, which formerly passed overland 
through Egypt, has been diverted to the Suez Canal, the traffic 
l^ough which has little to do with the trade or shipping of Egypt, 
The number of ships using the canal increased in the 20 years 
X900 from 2000 to 4000, while in the same period the tonnage rose 
frain 4.300,000 to 14,000,000. In 1905 the figures were .—Number 
of ships that passed through the canal, 4x16 (2484 being British 
tmd 600 (^rman), net tonnage 13,134,105 (8.356.940 Bntiah and 
2,1x3,434 Germw). Next to Briti^ and German the nationality 
A osing the canal in order of importance is French, Dutch, 

Austrian, Italian and Russian. About 250,000 passengers (includ- 
mg some 40,^ pilgrims to Mecca) pass through the canal in a year 
(see further Suae). / x- o j 

Currenev. — The monetary system in force dates from 1885, when 
through the efforis of Sir Edgar Vincent the currency was placed 
on a sound basis. The system is b^ed on the single gold standard. 
The unit is a gold coin called a pound and equal I0 £i os. 6d. in 
English currency. The Egyptian pound UE.) is divided into 100 


g iastr^, of whicli there are corns in silver of 20,10,5 and 2 piastres. 

►ne, J, ^ and piastre ^ece.s are coined in nickel and ^ and ^ 
piastre pieces in bronze. The one piastre piece is worth a fraction 
over 2^0. The Ar of a piastre is popularly called a para and the 
native population generally reckon in paras. The legal piastre 
is called the piastre tariff (P.T.). to distinguish it from the | piastre, 
which in local usage in Cairo and Alexandria is called a piastre. 
Officially the J piastre is tnoxvn as 5 milliemes, and so with the coins 
of lower denominatibn, the para being £ millieme. The old terms 
kis or "purse" (500 piastres) and hhama or '‘treasury" (1000 
purses) are still occasionally used. Formerly European coins of all 
kinds were in general circulation, now the only foreign coins current 
arc the English sovereign, the French 20 franc piece and the Turkish 
mejidie, a gold coin worth 18 shillings. For several years no 
Egyptian gold pieces have been coined. Egyptian silv*er money is 
minted at Birmingham, and nickel and bronze money at Vienna. 
Bank-notes, of the National Bank, are issued for £E.ioo, ££.50, £E.io, 
£E.5 and £E.i, and for 50 piastres. The notes are not legal tender, 
but are accepted by the government in payment of taxes. 

The history of the currency reform in Egypt is interesting os 
affording a practical example of a system much discussed in con- 
nexion with thefurrency question in India, namely, a gold standard 
without a gold coinage. The Egyptian pound is practically non- 
existent, neariy all that were coined having been withdrawn from 
circulation. Their place has been taken by foreign gold, principally 
the English sovereign, which circulates at a value of 974 piastres. 
In practice the system works perfectly smoothly, the gold flowing in 
ana out of the country throu^ the agency of private banking estab- 
lishments in proportion to the requirements 01 the circulation. It is, 
moreover, very economical for the government. As in most agri- 
cultural countries, there is a Mat expansion of the circulation in the 
autumn and winter months In order to move the crops, followed by 
a long period of contracted circulation throughout the rest of the 
yean Under the existing system the fluctuating requirements of 
the currency are met without the expense of alternately minting and 
melting down. 

Weights and Measures . — The metrical system of weights and 
mea-sures is in official but not in popular use, except in the foreign 
quarters of Cairo, Alexandria, Ac. The roost common Egyptian 
measures are the fitr, or space measured by the extension of the 
thumb and first finger ; the shtbr, or span ; and the cubit (of three 
kindsat.22}. 25 and 26I in.). The measure of land is the feddan, eqyx 9 .\ 
to 1*03 acres, subdiviaed into 24 hirats. The ardeb is equal to alraut 
5 bushels, and is divided into 6 waybas, and each wayba into 24 
rubas. The ohieh equals 1*32 oz., the roil *99 lb, the oke 2*75 lb, 
the kantar (or 100 toils or 36 okes) 90*04 
Constitution and Administration . — ^Egypt is a tributary stete 
of the Turkbh empire, and is ruled by an hereditary prince 
with the style of khedive, a Persian title regarded as the equiva- 
lent of king. The succession to the throne is by primogeniture. 
The central administration is carried on by a council of ministers, 
appointed by the khedive, one of whom acts as prime minister. 
To these is added a British financial adviser, who attends all 
meetings of the council of ministers, btft has not a vote ; on the 
other hand, no financial decision may be taken without his 
consent. The ministries are those of the interior, finance, public 
works, justice, war, foreign affairs and public instruction,^ and 
in each of th^ are prepared the drafts of decrees, whi^ are 

^ To the miniptry of public instruction was added in 1906 a depart- 
ment of agriculture and technical instruction. 
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then submitted to the council of ministers for approval, and on 
being signed by the khedive become law. No important decision, 
however, has been taken since 1882 without the concurrent of 
the British minister plenipoteni^iy. With a few exceptions, 
laws cannot, owing to the Capitulations, be enforced against 
foreigners except with the consent of the powers. 

* While the council of ministers v^th the khedive forms the 
legislative authority, there are various representative bodies 
with strictly limited powers. The legislative council is a con- 
sultative body, partly elective, partly nominative. It examines 
the budget and all proposed administrative laws, but cannot 
initiate legislation, nor is the government bound to adopt its 
suggestions. The general assembly consists of the legislative 
council and the ministers of state, together with popularly 
elected members, who form a majority of the whole assembly. 
It has no legislative functions, but no new direct personal tax 
nor land tax can be imposed without its consent. It must meet 
at least once in every two years. 

For purposes of local government the chief towns constitute 
governorships (moafsas), the rest of the country being divided 
into mudifias or provinces. The governors and mudirs (heads 
of provinces) are responsible to the ministry of the interior. 
ITie provinces are further divided into districts, each of which 
is under a mamur, who in his turn supervises and controls the 
omda, mayor or head-man, of each village in his district. 

The governorships are: Giiro; Alexandria, which includes 
an area of 70 sq. m. ; Suez Canal, including 'Port Said and 
Ismailia ; Suez and El-Arish. Lower Egypt is divided into the 
provinces of : Behera, Gharbia, Menuha, Dakahlia, Kaliubia, 
Sharkia. The oasis of Siwa and the country to the Tripolitan 
frontier are dependent on the province of Behera. Upper 
Egypt : Giza, Beni Suef, Fayum, Minia, Assiut, Girga, Kena, 
Assuan. The peninsula of Sinai is administered by the war office. 

Justice,— lYiext are four judicial systems in Egypt: two 
applicable to Egyptian subjects only, one applicable to foreigners 
only, and one applicable to foreigners and, to a certain extent, 
natives also. This multiplicity of tribunals arises from the fact 
that, owing to the Capitulations, which apply to Egypt as part 
of the Turkish empire, foreigners are almost entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the native courts. It will be convenient 
to state first the law as regards foreigners, and secondly the law 
which concerns Egyptians. Criminal jurisdiction over foreigners 
is exercised by the consuls of the fifteen powers possessing such 
right by treaty, according to the law of the country of the 
offender. These consular courts also judge civil cases between 
foreigners of the same nationality. 

Jurisdiction in civil matters between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different nationalities is no longer 
exercised by the consular courts. The grave abuse to which 
the consular system was subject led to the establishment, in' 
February 1876, at the instance of Nubar Pasha and after eight 
years of negotiation, of International or “ Mixed TJribunals 
to supersede consular jurisdiction to the extent indicated. The 
Mixed Tribunals employ a code based on the Code NapoUon 
with such additions from Mahommedan law as are applicable. 
There are three tribunals of first instance and an appeid court 
at Alexandria. These courts have both foreign and Egyptian 
judges — the foreign judges forming the majority of the bench. 
In certain designated matters they enjoy criminal jurisdiction, 
including, since 1900, offences against the ' bankruptcy laws. 
Cases have to be conducted in Arabic, French, Italian and 
English, English having been admitted as a judicial language ” 
by khedivial decree of the 17th of April 1905. Besides &eir 
judicial duties, the courts practically exercise legislative func- 
tions, as no important law can be made applicable to Europeans 
without the consent of the powers, and the powers are niainly 
guided by the opinions of the j^es of the Mixed Courts. 

The judicial systems applicable solely to Egyptians are 
supervised by the ministry of justice, to which has been attached 
since 1890 a British iudicial adviser. Two systems ol laws are 
administered :-^i) the Mehkmehs, ^2) the Native Tribunals. 
The mihkemehs, or courts of the cadis, judge in all matters of 


persoi^ Btfttus, such as pwu^e, inheritance and guardianship, 
and are guided in their decisions by the cod8 of laws founded on 
the Koran. The grand cadi, who must belong to ^e sect of 
the Hanifis, sits at Cairo, and is aided by a council of Ulema or 
learned men. This council consists of the sheikh or religious chief 
of each of the four orthodox sects, the sheikh of the mosque of 
Azhai;> who is of the sect of the S^fi*is, the chief of the 
Sherifs, or descendants of Mahomet, and others. The c^is 
chosen fVom among the students at the Azhar university. (In 
the same manner, m matters of personel Ifw, Copts an^ other 
non-Moslem Egyptians are, in general, subj^t to the jurisdiction 
of their own religious chiefs.) 

For other than the purposes indicated, the native judicial 
system,* both civil and cruninal, was superseded in 1884 by 
tribunals administering a jurisprudence modelled on that of 
the French code. It is, in the words of hord Cromer, in many 
respects ill adapted to meet the special needs of the countzy ’’ 
{Egypt, No. 1, 1904, p. 33). The system was, on the advice pf im 
Ai^lo-Indian official (Sir John Scott), modified and simplified 
in 1891, but its essential ch^cter remained unaltered. In X904, 
however, more important modifications were introduced, ^ve 
on points of law, the right of appeal in criminal cases was abolished, 
and assize courts, whose judgments were final, established. At 
the same time the penal code was thoroughly revised, so that the 
Egyptian judges were “ for the first time provided with a sound 
working code ** {Ibid. p. 49). The native courts have both 
native and foreign judges. There are courts of summary juris- 
diction presided over by one judge, central tribunes (or courts of 
first instance) with three judges, and a court of app^ at Cairo. 
A committee of judicial surveillance watches the working of the 
courts of first instance and the summary courts, and endeavours, 
by letters and discussions, to maintain purity and sound law. 
There is a ffrocureur-gineral, who, with other duties, is entrusted 
with crimmal prosecutions. His representatives are attached 
to each tribunal, and form the par^t under whose orders the 
police act in bringing criminab to justice. In the markak (dis- 
trict) tribunals, created in 1904 and presided over by magistrates 
with jurisdiction in cases of misdemeanour, the prosecution is, 
however, conducted directly by the police. Special Children’s 
Courts have been established for the trial of juvenile offenders. 

The police service, which has been subject to frequent modifica- 
tion, was in 1895 put under the orders of the ministry of the 
interior, to which a British adviser and British inspectors are 
attached. The provincial police is under the direction of the local 
authorities, the mudirs or governors of provinces,* and the 
mamurs or district officials ; to the omdas, or village head-men, 
who are responsible for the good'order of the villages, a limited 
criminal jurisdiction has been entrusted. 

Religion, — ^The great majority of the inhabitants are Mahom- 
medans. In 1907 the Moslems numbered over ten millions, 
or 91 -8 % of the entire population. The Christians in the same 
year numbered 880,000, or 8 % of the population. Of these 
the Coptic Orthodox church had some 667 ,000 adherents. Among 
other churches represented were the Greek Orthodox, the Ar- 
menian, Syrian and Maronite, the^ Roman Catholic and various 
Protestant bodies. The last-named numbered 37,000 (including 
24,000 Copts). There were in 1907 over 38,000 Jews in Egypt 

The Mahommedans are Sunnites, pressing the creed com- 
monly termed orthodox,” and are principally of the persuasion 
of die ShafiUs, whose celebrated founder, the imam ash-Shafi*!, 
is buried in ttie great southern cemete^ of Cairo. Many ol 
them are, however, Hanifis (to which persuasion die Turks 
chiefly belong), and in parts of Lower, and almost universally 
in Upper, Egypt, MUikis, Among the Moslems die Sheikh-d- 
Islam, appointed by the khedive from among the UUma (learned 
class), exercises the highest religious and, in certain subjects, 
judicial authority. There is also a grand cadi, nominated by 'the 
sultan of Turkey from among the Ulen^ of Stamboul. Valuable 
pr^rty is held by the Moslena in trust for the promotion of 
relij^on and for charitable purposjM, and is knoNrn as the Wakfs 
administration. The revenue derived is over £250,000 yearly. 

The Coptic organizatiop includes in Egypt three metropolitans 
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aad under the liealflihip of the patriarch of 

Ale^dria. The minor orders are ardi-priesits, priests, ardh- 
deacons, deacons, readeia and moifks (s^ Copts: Coptic 
Ckufth). 

-Two different systems of education exist, one 
founded on native lines, the other European in character. Both 
systems are more or less fully controlled by the ministry of public 
instruction. The government has primary, secondary and 
technical schools) training colleges for teachers, ancf schools 
of agriculture, engineering, law, medicine and veterinary science. 
The government system, which dates back to a period before 
the British occupation, is designed to provide, in the main, a 
European education. In the primary schools Arabic is the 
medium of instruction, the use of English for that purpoSe being 
confined to lessons m that language itself. Hie school of law 
is divided into English and French sections according to the 
language in whic^ me students study law. Besides the govern- 
ment primary aid secdndary sdiook, there are many other 
schools in the Hirge^ towns owned by the Moslems, Copts, 
Hebrews, and by various missionaiy societies, and in which the 
education is on the same lines. A movement initiated among 
the leading Moslems led in 1008 to the establishment os a private 
enterprise of a national Egyptian university devoted to scientific, 
literary and philosophical studies. Political and religious subjects 
axe excluded from the curriculum and no discrimination in regard 
to race or religion is allowed. 

EdticatioA on native lines is given in kuttahs and in the Azhar 
university in Cdin). Kuttahs are schools attached to mosques, found 
in every village and in every quarter of the larger towns. In these 
schools the instruction given before the British occupation was very 
slight. All pupils were taught to recite portions of the Koran, and 
a proportion of the scholars learnt to read and write Arabic and a 
little simple arithmetic. Those pupils who succeeded in committing 
to memo^ the whole of the Koram were regarded as pki (learned 
m Mahommedan law), and as such escaped liability to military 
conscription. The government has improved the education given 
in the kuttahs, and numbers of them nave been taken under the 
direct control of the ministry of public instruction. In these latter 
schools an oxcellent elementary seculair education is given, in 
addition to the instructum in the Koran, to which half the school 
hours are devoted. The number of pupils in 1905 was over 12,000 
boys and 2000 girls. Grants-in-aid are given to other schools where 
a sufiidently good standard of instruction is maintained. No grant 
is made to any kuttab whore any language other than Arabic is taught. 
In all there are over 10,000 kuttabs, attended by some 250,000 
scholars. The number of> pupils in private schools under govomment 
inspection was in 1898, the first year of the grant-in-aid system, 
7536; in 1900, 12,315: in 1905, 145,691. The number of girls 
m attendance rose from 598 in 18^ to 907 in 1900 and 9611 in 1905. 
The Copts have about 1000 primary schools, in which the teaching 
of Coptic is compulsory, a few industrial schools, and one college 
for higher instruction. 

Cairo holds a prominent place as a seat of Moslem learning, and 
its university, the Aahax, is considered the first of the eastern world. 
Its profes.sor8 teach V grammatical inflexion and syntax, ihotoric, 
versification, logic, theolo^, the exposition of tlic Koi*an, the 
traditions of the Prpphet, uic complete science of jurisprudence, or 
rather of religious, moral, civil and criminal law, which is chiefly 
founded on the Koran and the traditions, together with arithmetic 
as far as it is useful in mattem of law. Lectures uic also given on 
algebra and on the calculations of the Mahommedan calendar, 
the times of prayer. Ac.” (E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians), The 
students come from all parts of the Mahommedan world. They 
number about 8000, of whom some 2000 are resident. The students 
pay no fees, and the professors'reGeive no salaries. The latter main- 
tain themsdves by private teaching and by copying manuscripts, 
and the former in the .same manner, or by reciting the Koran. To 
meet the demand for better qualified judges for the Moslem courts 
a training collage for cadis was established in 1907. Besides the 
sabiecta nught at the Azfiar univemity, instruction is given in 
lito^ure, mathematic^ and physical science. Tlic necessity for 
a rwrganization of the A^r system itself being also recognised 
by the high Moslem dignitaries in Egypt, a law was passed in 1907 
creat^/ a superior board of control under the presidenoy of the 
Sheikh el-AcQBir to supervise the proces^ogjs of the university and 
other timily establishments. This atten^t fo, reform the Azhar met) 
however, wiBi sp much oppotUtion that in 1909 it was, for the time, 
abandoned. * 

In k^ 7 , of the sedentary Egyptian popukdaon over seven years of 
agh^ ahnie iz %of .the lloalams could read aiul write, female Utel^y 
havi^ iacream. 5 b X^^e ; of the ioreum population over 
9 pym ywa of age 757%, bqi||d read and write. “ Of thSe Coptic com- 
mniiffyiabout' 50 % cite m 
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LHemrne and tbs ' Britisfa oocupatUni there has 

been a marked reuissanoe of Arabic learning and literature in 
Egypt. Societies formed fpr. the encQuragement of Arabic litemture 
have brought to light important texts bearing on Mahommedan 
history, antiquities and religion. 'Numbers of magarines and 
revievrs are published in Arabic whidh cater both for the needs 
of the moment and the advannement of learning. Side by side 
with these literary organs there exists a vemacmar press largely 
devoted to nationalist propaganda. Prominent among these papers 
is At Lewa (The Stanaara), founded In 1900. Other papers of a 
similar character are At Omma, At Moayad and At Gerida, The 
MckaUam represents the views of the more enlightened e f « d con- 
servaiive section of the native population. In Cairo and Alexandria 
thpre are also published several newspapers in English and French. 

Authorities.-— ( c) General desermtions, geography, travel, Ac. : 
Description de VE^pte, 10 folio vols. and atlas of 10 vdls. (Paris, 
180^1822), compiled by the scientific cominusion sent to Egrat by 
Bonaparte; Clot Bay, Aper^ ^4niral sur VEgypia, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1840); Bpinet Bey, Dictionnatre eSographique de VEgypte (Cairo, 
189^ ; Murray’s and Baedeker^s handbodks and Gmde Joanne ; 
G. Ebers, Egypt, DeseripHve, Historical and Picturesque, translated 
from the German edition of 1879 by Gara BeU, new edition, a vols, 
(London, 1887) ; Sir Gardiner WwinscMi* Modern Egypt and Thebes 
\2 vols., London, 1843J ; Lady Dufi Gordon, Letters from Egypt, 
complete edition (London, 1902), an invaluable account of social 
conditions in the period f 862-1 8^ ; A. B. Edwards. A Thousand 
Miles up the ^snil oditicta, London, n.d. [1869]) ; Pharaohst 
Fellahs and Explorers (I/mdon, 1892) ; H, W, Mardon, Geography 
0/ Bgypt * . . (London, 1902), an excellent elementary text^book ; 
D. G. Hogarth, The Nearer East (London, 1902), contains brief but 
suggestive chapters on Egypt ; S. Lane Poole, Egypt (London, i88i) ; 
A. B. de Guorvillc, New Egypt, translated from the French (London. 
1905)’: R. T. Kelly, Egypt Painted and Described (London, 1902). 
The best maps are those of the Survey Department, Cairo, on the 
scale of 1 : 50000 (i ‘3 in. to the mile). 

(b) Administration : SSr John Bowring’s Report on Egypt » . . to 
Lord Palmerston (London, 1846) shows the system obtaining at that 
period. For the study of ^ state of Egypt at the time of the British 
occupation. 1882, and the development of the country since, the 
most valuable documents ^ are : 

I. Ofpcial. — The Reports on the Finances, Administration and 
Condition of Eppt, issued yearly since 1892 (the reports 1888-1891 
were exclusively financial). Up to 1906 the reports were by Lord 
Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring). They clearly picture the progress of 
the country. The following reports are specially valuable as ex- 
hibiting the difiiculties which at the outset confronted the British 
administrators '.^Correspondence respecting the Reorganization of 
E^gypt (*883) ; Reports by Mr Viliiers Stuart respecting Reorganisation 
of Egypt (1883 and 1895) * Despatch from Lord Dufferin forwarding 
the Decree constituting the New Political Institutions of EMt (1883) ; 
Reports on the State of Egypt and the Progress of Aaministrative 
Reforms (1885) ; Reports by Sir H, D. Wolff on the Administration 
of Egypt (1887). Annual returns are publisWl in Cairo in English 
or French by the various ministries, and British consular reports 
on the trade of Egypt and of Alexandria and of the tonnage and 
shipping of the Suer Canal are also issued yearly. 

il. Non-official. — Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt (2 vds., 1908) an 
authoritative record ; Alfred (Lord) Milner, England in Egypt, first 
published in 1892, the story being brought up to 1904 in the iith 
edition ; Sir A. (Colvin, The Mahing of Modem Egypt (1906) ; J. 
Ward, Pyramids and Progress (igoo) ; A. S. White, The Expansion 
of Egypt (1899) ; and F. W. Fuller, Egypt and the Hinterland (1901). 
See also the works cited in History, last section. 

(<;) Law: H. Lamba, De V Evolution de la condition juridique des 
Europtens en Egypte (Paris, 1896) ; J. H. Scott, The Law affecting 
Foreigners in Egypt , , . (Edinburgh, 1907) ; The Egyptian Codes 
(London, 18^). 

(d) Irrigation, agriculture, geology, Ac. : Despatch from Sir Evelyn 
Barmg.emlosiyig Report on the Condition of the Agricultural Population 
in Egypt (1888) ; Notes on Egyptian Crops (Cairo, 1896) ; Yacub 
Artiu Bey, La ProprUU foncUre en Egypte (Bulak, 1885) ; Report on 
Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Egypt, i vol. and atlas 
(Cairo, 1894). The reportR (Eg^tpt, No. 2, 1901. and Egypt, No. a, 
1904}, by Sir William Garstin on irri^ption projects on the 

Nile are veay valuable records — notably the 1904 report. Wi will- 
cocks, Egyptian Irrigation (2nd ed., 1899) ; H. G. Lyons, The 
PhysioijrMy of the River Nile and its Basiti (Cairo, 1906) ; Leigh 
Canney, The Meteorology of Egypt and its Inftueme on Disease (1897), 
Annual meteorological reports are issued by the Public Works 
Depaitment, Cairo. The same department issues special irrigation 
reports. See for geology Carl von Zlttel, BeHrdge zur Geohgte und 
Paldontologie der Ubysehen Wiksie (Cassel, 1883) ; Reports of ths 
Geological Survey of Egypt (Cairo; 1900, et seq^t 

(e) Natural ihisfory^. 4 mthropologY, Ac.; F. .Trirnax, figyp\sns 

Naiurgeschich^ ttpd Anthrqpologie [Er^ngen. 1848} ; R, Hartmann. 
Naturg-schichtUcM Shizze der (Berlin, 1866) ; Caprttdn 

G. E. Sbefl^y. Birds of B^pt (Londoni 'iSft). R. C) 

r - M pti 1.1 I . f ** I 

^ Theiidaee of puhlic|atteki48 Loadoa a&tess otherunse stated. 
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population enum^iatod at the census taken in Aprft 11907. 
was 11^89^978. In these figures nomad Asabs or Bedouins, 
mated ' to number 97;38i, are not included. The total population 
was thus returned at 11,287,359, or Some 16 % “PW than in 
1^97 when the inhabitants numberSd 9173494^5* the figures 
for 1897 compared with 6,813,919 in ii88i2,ian increase of 43*5 % 
in fifteen years. Ihus, during the fimt twenty-five years 
of the British occupation of the country the population in- 
creased by nearly 4,500,000. In 1800 the French estimated 
the population at no more than 2,460,000 ; the census of 1846 
gave the figures at 4476,440. From that year to 1882 the 
average annual increase was 1 -25 %. If the desert regions be 
excluded, the population of Egypt is extremely dense, being 
about 939 per sq. m. This figure may be compared with that 
of die most densely populated country in Europe, 

589 per sq. m., and with that of Bengal, 586 per sq. m. In 
parts of Menufia, a Delta province, the density rises to 1352 per 
sq. m., and in the Kena province of Upper E^pt to 1308. 

The population is generally divisible into^ 

X. The fellahin or peasantry, and the native townsmen. 

2. The Bedouins or nomad Ambs of the desert. 

3. The Nuba. Nubians or Berberm, inhabitants of the Nile valley 

between Assuan and Dongola. 

4. Foreigners. 

The first of these divisions includes both the Moslem and 
Coptic inhabitants. The Bedouins, or the Arabs of the desert, 
are of two different classes : first, Arabic-speaking tribes who 
range the deserts as far south as 26° N. ; secondly, the tribes 
inhabiting the desert from Kosseir to Suakin, namely the 
Hadendoa, Bishsuin and the Ababda tribes. This noup speak 
a language of their own, and are probably descendants of the 
Blemmyes, who occupied these parts in ancient times (see 
Arabs; Bedouins; Hadendoa; BisharIn; &c.). TheNubas 
are of mixed negro and Arab blood. They are mainly agri- 
culturists, though some are keen traders (see Nubia). 

Foreigners number over 150,000 and form xj % of the to^ 
population. They are chiefly Greeks— of whom the majority 
live in Alexandria— Italians, British and French. S^ans 
and Levantines are numerous, and there is a colony of Persians, 
The Turkish element is not numerically strong— a few thousands 
only— but holds a high social position. 

Of the total population, about 20 % is urban. In addition to 
the 97,000 pure nomads, Jdiere are half a million Bedouins 
described as semi-sedentaries,’’ i.e. tent-dwelling Arabs, usually 
encamped in those parts of the desert adjoining the cultivated 
land. The rural classes are mainly engaged in agriculture, which 
occupies over 62 % of the adults. The professional and trading 
classes form about 10 % of the whole population, but 50 % of the 
foreigner are engaged in trade. Of the total population the 
males exceed the females by some 46,000. 

The Coptic inliabitants are described in the article Copts^ and the 
rural population under Fbllah. It remains here to desenbe char- 
- acteristics and customs common to the Moslem Egyptians 
and particularly to those of the cities. In some respects 
MdTo# manner of life of the natives has been modified 1^ 
contact with Europeans, and what follows depicts in 
BnwdmaML habits of the people where little affected by 

western culture. Witli regard to physical. characteristics 
Hie Egyptians are of full average height (the men are mostly 3 ft. 
8 in. or 5 ft 9 in.), and both sexes are remarkably well proportioned 
and of strong physique. The Cairenes and the inhabitants of Lower 
Egypt ^nerally have a clear complmdon and soft skin of a light 
ydlowi^ colour ; those of Middle have a tawny ^dn, and 
the dwdlers in Upper Egypt a deep bronze or brown complexion. 
The face of the men is of a nne oval, forehead prominent but seldom 
high, straight nose,, eyes deep set, black and brilliant, xnouth well 
formed, but with rather full lips, regular teeth beautifully made, 
and beard usually l^k and curly not scanty. Moustaches are 
worn, while the h^ is shaved save for a< small tuft (caQed shusheh 
upon the crown. As to the womeq, from the ape df about fourteen 
to thht of eighteen or twenty, they are generally ihod^is of beauty 
in .bod^AUd ijtmbs : .and tn countenance most of theni are pleasing, 
and' many ^rxceedt^Iy lovely ; but soon after they have attained 
their perfect gr o wt h, mey rapidly decline."^ there m few Egyptian 
wmx^ over fbrty Who retain either good look^ 0r gp^ li^re^. 
** forms of woxmmhdpd begj&|ttr dSvieit^ themselves dbOnt the 


ninth and tenHi year ; at tlile age of fifteen or gMeen' they geiieiv 
ally attain ^eir higheet deg^ St perfection. 4 fyitn MMpnd to their 
complexione, the sanve remarks apply to them ah to the men, with 
only thu difference, that their fa&a, being genetnily vnlied When 
they go nbraad; are not quite sonmeh tank as’ those of ^ men. 
They are chasaeterized; nke the men, by a fine oval oountenance, 
though in some instances it is rather broad; The eyes, with very 
few exceptions, are black, large and of a long almond-foetn* With 
long and beanttful Uuihes» and an exauisitaly soft, bewitching 
pnasion— even more beautiful can> hardly be eonoeived : their 
charming^enect k much heightened bythe concealment of the other 
features (however plhaair^ Hie latter may be), and is rendered still 
more string by apractice universal among the femaSeeof the higher 
and middle dasees, and very common 0010110 those of the lower 
orders, which is that of blacke nin g the edge olime eydids both above 
and below the eye, with a black powder called ' kohl ’ (Lane, 
Modem J^gyptians), Both sexes, but especially the women, tattoo 
several parts of the person, and the women stain their hands and feet 
with the red dye of the henna. 

The dress of the men of the upper and middle classes who have 
not adopted European clothing— a practioe increasingly commen— 
consists of cotton drawers, and a cotton or silk shirt wth » ^ 

very wide sleeves. Abo^ these are generally worn a iS. 
waistcoat without sleeves, and a long vest of ttlk, called 
kaftan, which has hanging sleeves, and reaches nearly to the anktoSt 
The kaftan is confined by the- jgxsdle, which is a silk scarf, or caahr 
mere or other woollen shawl. Over aiU is worn a long cloth robe, the 
gibbdii (or jibbeh) somewhat resemblmg the kaftan in shape, but 
having shorter slwves, and being open in front. The dress of thd 
lower orders is the shirt and drawersi and waistcoat, with an cuter 
shirt of blue cotton or brown woollen stuff ; same wear a kaitan< 
The head’diess is the red doth fez or tarbush round which a turban 
is usually worn. Men who have otherwise adopted Huiopcan 
costume retain the tarbUih. Many professions and religions, ftc.. 
are distinguished by the shape and colour of the turbAn# and various 
classes, particularly servants, ate marked by the form and colour 
of their shoes ; but the poor go usually barefoot. Many ladies of the 
upper classes now dress m European si^le. with certain modifications, 
such as the head-veil. Those who retain native costume wear a very 
full pair of silk trousezs, bright coloured stockings (uaually pink), 
and a close-fitting vest with hanging sleeves and skiife, optm down 
the front and at the sides, and long enough to turn up and fasten 
into the girdle, which is generally a cashmere shawl ; a doth jacket, 
richly embroidered with gold, and having short sleeves, is commonly 
worn over the vest. The hair in front is combed down over the fore- 
head and cut across in a straight line ; behind it is divided into very 
many small plaits, which hang down the back, and are lengthened by 
silken cords, and often adorned with gold coins and ornaments. A 
small tarbush is worn on the back of the head, sometimes having 
a plate of gold fixed on the crown, and a handkerchief is taateiuUy 
bound round the temples. The women of the lower orders have 
trousers ot printed or dyed cotton, and a close waistcoat. All wear 
the long and elegant head*vcil. This is a simple *' breadth " of 
muslin, which passes over the head and hangs down behind, one side, 
bein^ drawn forward over the face in the presence of a man. A lady’s 
veil IS of white muslin, embroidered at the ends in gold and colours ; 
that of a person of the lower class is simply dyed blue. In going 
abroad the ladies wear above their indoor dress a loose robe of 
codoured silk without sleeves, and lu^ly open at the sides, and above 
it a large enveloping piece of black silk, which is brought over the 
head, and gathered round the person by the arms and hands on each 
side. A f^e-veil entirely conceal;* tl features, except the eyes ; 
it is a long and narrow piece of thick white muslin, reaching to a 
litHe below the knees. The womeu of the lower orders have same 
out-door dress of different materials and colour. Laxlies use alipp^s 
of yellow morocco, and ab^-oarl, inner boots of the same material, 
above which they wear, in cither case, thkk shoes, having only toes. 
The poor wear shoes, very like those of the men. The women, 
especially in Upper Egypt, not infrequent! > wear nose-rings. 

Children, though often neglected, are oot unkindly treated, and 
rc\'crcnce fer their parents and the aged is early inculcated. They 
are also well grounaed in the leading doctrines of Islam. Boys are 
circumcised ai the age of five or six years, when the boy is paraded, 
generally with n bridal procession, on a gaily capac^ned horse, and 
dressed in woman’s clothes. Most ^entasend their bqys tp school 
where a knowledge of reading and' writing Arabic— the common 
tongue of the Egyptians — is obtainable, and from the closixig years 
of toe xpth century a great desire for the education of girjs has arisen 
(see § 

It is deemed disreputable for a young m^n not to xhorry when 
he has attained a sufficient, age ; there arc^ therefore, few unmarrif?^ 
men. Girls, in Eke manner, marry very young, some at ten years of 
age, and few remain siimle beyond 4ge of sixteem ; they |^re 
genersdly very prolific. The bridegxoofii ni^ver sees his futdre we 
before the wedding, xiight, a custom rendered mw tolefejwh tfeux 
it otherwise might TC by the facility of pvoite. A dbwrV 19 sil 
givnn. and a sitnple marriage eerexffony performed by a fifn (a sel^bm- 
master, or one who recites the Koran, pabiieriy ope leered b 
Mahommedan law), In the presence of two 
of a virgin is attended with and r^pfe^ 
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wedding sometimes continuing eleven and nights. On the last 
day, which should br that terminating with the eve of Friday, or of 
Monday, the bride is taken in procession to the bridegroom’s house, 
accompanied by her female fx;icnds, and a band of musicians, jugglers, 
wrestlers, &c. As before stated, a boy about to be circumcised joins 
in such a procession, or. frequently, a succession of such hoys. 
Though allowed by his religion four wives, most Egyptians are 
monogamists. A man may, however, possess any number of con- 
cubines, who, though objects of jealousy to the legal wife, are tolerated 
by her in con8idei:ation of her superior position and power over them, 
a power which she often uses with great tyranny; but certain 
privileges are possessed by concubines, especially if they have borne 
sons to their master. A divorce is rendered obligatory by the simple 
words Thou art divorced." Kopudiation may take place twice 
without being hnal, but if the husband repeats thrice " Thou art 
divorced " the separation is absolute. In that case the dowry must 
bo returned to llie wife. 

Elaborate ceremonies are observed at funerals. Immediately on 
death the corpse is turned towards Mecca, and the women of the 
household, assisted by hired mourners, commence their peculiar 
wailing, while fikis recite portions of the Koran. The funei^ takes 
place on the day of the death, if that happen in the morning ; other- 
wise on the next day. The corpse, having been washed and shrouded, 
is placed in. an open bior, covered with a cashmere shawl, in the case 
of a man ; or in a closed bier, having a post in front, on which are 
placed feminine ornaments, in that of a woman or child. The funeral 
procession is headed by a number of poor, and generally blind, men, 
chanting the profession of the faith, followed by male friends of the 
deceased, ana a party of schoolboys, also chanting, generally from 
a poem descriptive of the state of the soul after death. Then follows 
tiie bier, borne on the shoulders of friends, who are relieved by the 
passers-by, such an act being deemed highly meritorious. Behind 
come the women relatives and the hired wailers. On the way to 
the cemetery the corpse is generally carried to some revered mosque. 
Here the funertd service is performed by the imam, and the pro- 
cession then proceeds to the tomb. In the burials of the rich, water 
and bread are distributed to the poor at the grave ,* and sometimes 
a bufialo or several buffaloes are slaughtered there, and the flesh 
given away. The tomb is a vault, surmounted by an oblong stone 
monument, with a stole at the head and feet ; and a cupola, sup- 
ported by four walls, covers the vdiole in the case of sheikhs' tombs 
and those of the wealthy. During the night following the interment, 
called the Night of Desolation, or that of Colitude, the soul being 
believed to remain with the body that one night, fikis are engaged 
at the house of the deceased to recite various portions of the Koran, 
and, commonly, to repeat the first clause of the profession of the 
faith, " There is no God but God," three thousand times. The 
women alone put on mourning attire, by dyeing their veils, sliirts. 
&c., dark blue, with indigo ; and they stain their hands, and smear 
the walls, with the same colour. Everything in the house is also 
turned upside down. The latter customs are not, however, observed 
on the death of an old man. At certain periods after the burial, a 
khatmeh, or recitation of the whole of the Koran, is performed, 
and the tomb is visited by the women relations and friends of the 
deceased. The women of the peasants of Upper Egypt perform 
strange dances, &c., at funerals, which are regarded partly as relics 
of ancient Eg5q3tian customs. 

The harem system of appointing separate apartments to the 
women, and secluding tliem from the gaze of men, is observed in 
Egypt as in other Moslem countries, but less strictly. The women 
of an Egyptian household in which old customs are maintained never 
sit in the presence of the master, but attend him at his meals, and 
are treated in every respect as inferiors. The mother, however, 
forms a remarkable exception to this rule ; in rare instances, also, 
a wife becomes a companion to her husband. On the other hand, 
if a pair of women's shoes are placed outside the door of the harem 
apartments, they are understood to signify that female visitors are 
within, and a man is sometimes thus excluded from the upper 
portion of his own house for many days. Ladies of the ujipcr or 
middle classes lead a life of extreme inactivity, sj>ending their time 
at the bath, which is the general place of gossip, or in receiving visits, 
embroidering, and tlio like, and in absolute doke far niente. Both 
sexes are given to licentiousness. 

The principal meals are breakfast, about an hour after sunrise ; 
dinner, or the mid-day meal, at noon ; and supper, which is the 
chief meal of the day, a little after sunset. Pastry, sweetmeats and 
fruit are highly esteemed. Coffee is taken at all hours, and is, with 
a pipe, presented at least once to each guest. Tobacco is the great 
luxury of the men of all classes in Egypt, who begin and end the day 
with It, and generally smoke all day with Ifttlo intermission. Many 
women, also, especially among the rich, -adopt the habit. The smok- 
ing of hashish, though illegal, is indulged in oy considerable numbers 
of people. Men who can afford to keep a horse, mule or ass are 
very seldom seen to walk. Indies ride asses and sit astride. The 
poorer classes cannot fully observe the harem system, but the women 
are in general carefully veiled. Some of them keep small shops, 
all fetch water make fuel, and cook for their households. Domestic 
slavery lingers but is iponbund. The majority of the slaves arc 
negroBses employed in ho^ehold duties. 

In Social intercourse the Egyptians dbserve many forms of salu* 


tation and much etiquette ; they are very affable, and readily enter 
into conversation with strangers. Their courtesy and dignity of 
manner are vc^ striking, and are combined with ease and a fluency 
of discourse. They have a remarkable quickness of apprehension, 
a ready wit, a retentive memory, combined, however, with religious 
pride and hypocrisy, and a disregard for the truth. Their common 
discourse is full of asseverations and expressions respecting sacred 
things. They entertain reverence for their Prophet ; and the Koran 
is treated with the utmost respect — never, for example, being placed 
in a low situation — and this is the case with eve^ning they esteem 
holy. They are fatalists, and boar calamities with surprising resig- 
nation. Their filial piety and respect for the aged have been men- 
tioned, and benevolence and charity are conspicuous in their char- 
acter. Humanity to animals is another virtue, and cruelty is openly 
discountenanced in the streets. Their affability, cheerfulness and 
liospitality aie remarkable, as well as frugality and temperance in 
food and drink, and honesty in the payment of debt. Their cupidity 
is mitigated by generosity ; their natural indolence by the necessity, 
especially among the peasantry, to work. hard to gam a livelihood. 
Egyptians, however, are as a rule suspicious of all not of their own 
creed and country. Murders and other grave crimes are rare, but 
petty larcenies are very common. 

The amusements of the people are generally not of a violent kind, 
being in keeping with their sedentary habits and the heat of the 
climate. The bath is a favourite resort of both sexes and all classes. 
They are acquainted with chess, draughts, backgammon, and other 
games, among which is one peculiar to themselves, called Mankalah. 
and played with cowries. Notwithstanding its condemnation by 
Mahomet, music is the most favourite recreation of the people ; the 
songs of the boatmen, the religious chants, and the cries in the 
streets are all musical. There are male and female musical per- 
formers; tlic former are both instrumental and vocal, the latter 
(called 'Almeh, pi. 'Awdlim) generally vocal. The 'AwMim are, as 
their name (" learned ") implies, generally accomplished women, 
and should not bo confounded with the Ghawflzi, Or dancing-girls. 
There are many kinds of musical instruments. The music, vocal 
and instrumental, is generally of little compos, and in the minor 
key ; it is therefore plaintive, and strikes a European ear as .some- 
what monotonous, though often possessing a simple beauty, and 
the charm of antiquity, for there is little doubt that the favourite 
airs iiave been handed down from remote age.s. The Ghaw&zi (smg. 
Ghazia) form a separate class, very similar to tlie gipsies. They inter- 
marry among themselves only, and their women are professional 
dancers. Their performances are often objectionable and are so 
regarded by many Egyptians. They dance in public, at fairs and 
religious festivals, and at private festivities, but. it is said, not in 
respectable houses. Mchemet Ali banished them to Esna, in Upper 
Egypt ; and the few that remained in Cairo called them.se]ves 
(Awdlun, to avoid punishment. Many of the dancing-girls of Cairo 
to-day arc neither ’Awaiim nor Ghawftzi, but women of tlie very 
lowest class whose performances are both ungraceful and indecent. 
A most objectionable class of male dancers also exists, who imitate 
the dances of the Ghaw&zi, and dress in a kind of nondescript female 
attire. Not the least curious of the public performances are those 
of the serpent-charmers, who are generally Riffi'ia (Saadia) dervishes. 
Th«r power over serpents has been doubled, yet their performances 
remain unexplained ; they, however, always extract the fangs of 
venomous serpents. Jugglers, rope-dancers and farce-players must 
also be mentioned. In the principal coflee-.sliops of Cairo are to be 
found reciters of romances, surrounded by interested audiences. 

The periodical public festivals are exceedingly interesting, but 
many of the remarkable observances connected with them are 
passing away. The first ten days of the Mahommedan ouhii 
year are held to be blessed, and especially the tenth; 
and many curious practices are observed on these days, ” 
particularly by the women. The tenth day, being the anniversary 
of the martyrdom of Hosain, the son of AH and grandson of the 
Prophet, the mosque of the HasanSn at Cairo is thronged to excess, 
mostly by women. In the evening a procession goes to the mosque, 
the principal figure being a white horse with white trappings, upon 
whi(m is seated a small boy, the horse and the lad, who represents 
Hosain, being smeared with blood. From the mosque the procession 

§ oes to a private house, where a mullah recites the story of the martyr- 
om. Following the order of the lunar year, the next festival is that 
of the Return of the Pilgrims, which is the occasion of great rejoicing, 
many having friends or relatives in the caravan. The Mahmai, 
a kind of covered litter, first originated by Queen Sheger-ed-Dur, is 
brought into the city in procession, though not with as much pomp 
as when it leaves with the pilgrims. These and other processions 
have lost much of their effect since the extinction of the Mamelukes, 
and the mdual disuse of gorgeous dre.ss for the retainers of the 
officers of state. A regiment 01 regular infantry makes but a sorry 
substitute for the splendid cavalcade of former times. The Birth 
of the Prophet (Mohd en-Nebi), which is celebrated in the beginning 
of the third month, is the greatest festival of the whole year^ For 
nine days and nights Cairo has more the aspect of a fair than of a 
city keying a /eligioitf festival. The chief ceremonies take place 
in some large open spot roqnd which are erected the tents of the 
khedive, of great state ofi&cials, and of the dervishes. Next in time, 
and also in importance, is the Molid El-Hasanfin, commemorative 
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of the birth of Hosatn, and lasting fifteen days and nights ; and at 
the same time is kept the Molid of al-^^Uh A3ryflb, the last sovereign 
but two of the Ajryubite dynasty. In the seventh month occur 
the Molid of the sayyida Zienab, and the commemoration of the 
Miarlg, or the Probhet’s miraculous journey to heaven, ^ly in 
the eighth month (Sha'b&n), the Mdlid of ^e imam ShA&*i Is ob-* 
served ; and the night of the middle of that month has, its peculiar 
customs, being held by the Moslems to |k! that on which tlic fate of 
all living is decided for the ensuing year. Then follows Ramad&n, 
the month of abstinence, a severe trial to the faithful ; and the 
Lessor Festival (AL’id afl-^aghlr), which commences Shawi^'ai, is 
hailed by them with delight. A few days after, the Kiawa, or new 
covering for the Ka'ba at Mecca, is taken in procession from the 
citadel, where it is always manufactured, to the mosque of the 
Hasanfin to be completed; and, later, the caravan of pilgrims 
departs, when the grand procession of the Mahmal takes place. On 
the tenth day of the last month of the year the Great Festival 
(Ab’id al-kabif), or tliat of the Sacrifice (commemorating the willing- 
ness of Ibraliim to slay his son Ismail — according to the Arab legend), 
closes the calendar. The Lesser and Great Festivals are those known 
in Turkish as the Bairam {q.v.). 

The rise of the Nile is naturally the occasion of annual customs, 
some of which are doubtless relics of antiquity ; these are observed 
according to the Coptic calendar. The commencement of the rise 
is commemorated on the night of the nth of Bafina, the 17th of 
June, called that of the Drop (Lelet-en-Nukta), because a miraculous 
drop is then supposed to fall and cause tlie swelling of the river. 
The real rise begins at Cairo about the summer solstice, or a few 
days later, and early in July a crier in each district of the city begins 
to go his daily rounds, announcing, in a quaint chant, the increase 
of water in the nilometer of the island of Rfida. When the river 
has risen 4 o or ai ft., he proclaims the Weffi. en-Nil, “ Completion " 
or “ Abundance of the Nile,” On the following da.y the dam which 
closed the canal of Cairo was cut with much ceremony. The canal 
having been filled up in 1897 tlie ceremony has been much modified, 
but a brief description of what used to take place may be given. A 
pillar of earth betore the dam is called the ” Bride of the Nile,” and 
Arab historians relate that this was substituted, at the Moslem 
conquest, for a virgin whom it was the custom annually to sacrifice, 
to ensure a plentiful inundation. A large boat, gaily decked out. 
representing that in which the victim used to be conveyed, was 
anchored near, and a gun on board fired every quarter of an hour 
during the night. Rockets and other fireworks were al.so let off, 
but tile best, strangely, after daybreak. The governor of Cairo 
attended the ceremony, with the cadi and others, and gave the 
signal for the cutting of the dam. As soon as sufficient water had 
entered, Ixiats ascended the canal to the city. The crier continues 
his daily rounds, with his former chant, excepting on the Coptic 
New Year’s Day, when the cry of the Weffi is repeated, until the 
Salib, or Discovery of the Cross, the 26th or 27th of September, at 
which period, the river having attained its greatest height, he con- 
cludes his annual employment with another chant, and presents to 
each house some limes and other fruit, and dry lumps of Nile mud. 

The period of the hot winds, called the lAamsin, that is, *' the 
fifties,''^ is calculated from the day after the Coptic Easter, and ter- 
minates on the day of Pentecost, and the Moslems observe the 
Wednesday preceding this period, called ” Job's Wednesday/'^ as 
well as its first day, when many go into the country from Cairo, 
“ to smell the air.'^ This day is hence called Shem en-Nesim, or 
” the smelling of the zephyr.” The Ulema observe the same custom 
on the first three days of the spring quarter. 

Tombs of saints abound, one or more being found in every town 
and village ; and no traveller up the Nile can fail to remark how 
every prominent hiU has tlie sepulchre of its pitron saint. The 
groat saints of Egypt are the imam Ash-Shfifi’i, founder of# the per- 
suasion called after him, the sayyid Ahmad al-BaiiJfiwi, and the 
sayyid Ibr&hlm £d-Destik!, both of whom were founders of orders of 
dervishes. Al-Baidfi^« who lived in the X5th century a.d,, is buried 
at the town of Tanta, in the Delta, and his tomb attracts many 
tliousand.s of visitors at each of the three festivals hold yearly in his 
honour ; Ed-Desfild is also much revered, and his festivfifs draw 
togeth(;r, in like manner, great crowds to his birthplace, the town 
of Desfik. But, besides the graves of her native saints, £gypt boasts 
of thPS<B of several members of the Prophet's family, the tomb of 
the sayyida Zeyneb, daughter of 'Ali, that of the Myyida Sekeina, 
daughter of Hosain, and that of the sayyida Nefisa, great-^gmnd- 
daughter of Hasan, all of which are held in high veneration. The 
mofque of the Hasanfin (or that of the ” two Hasans ") is the 
most reverenced shrine in the country, and is believed to contain 
the head of’ Hosain. Many orders of Dervishes live in Egypt, the 
followlhg being the most celebrated :—(i) the Rifi'ift, and their 
sects the 'Ilw&nia and Safidla ; {2) the Qidnla (Kfihiria), or howling 
derriBbos ; (3) the Ahmedia, or foUowentiof the sayyid A]^^nad al- 
Baidftwl, ana their sects tlie Beyfimta (known by rheir long hair), 
Shinnaw^, Sharawla and many others ; and (4) th^ Barfimla, or 
followers of thfc sayyid Ibrfthim Ed-Dcsfikf. These fire all presided 
over by a direct descendant of the caliph Abu Bekr, called the 
Sheikh m»Bekri. The Saadla are famous for charming and eating 
live seipoftts, &Cs, aad-tne Tlwfinia for eating fire, glws, 'The 
Eg3q)tians firmly believe In the efficacy of charms, a belief associated 


with that in an omn^)re^4and over-ruling providence. Thus the 
doors of houses are in^bed with sentei^pes from the Koran, or the 
like, to preserve from the evil eye, or avert the dangers of an unlucky 
threshold ; similar inscriptions may be observed over mbst shops, 
while almost every one oarries some charm about his person. The 
so-called sdenoea of magic, astrology andtalohemy stUl flourish. 

AutHORiTiBS. — The standard authority for the Moslem Eg^tians 
is E. W. Lane's Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, first 
published in 1836. The best edition is that of 1860; edited', 
additions, by E. S. Poole. See also B. Saint-lobn,; ViUage ldfe tn 
Egypt (2V0IB.. 1832) ; S. Lane Pootoi, SoeifU Life in Egypt ; 
P. Armmjon, L EnseignenmU, la doctrine, et la vie dans les mtveesttis 
musulmanes d'Egypie (Paris, X907L For the language SM }. S; 
Willmore, The Spohen Arabic of Egypt (iftld ed., London. 1005) ; 
^itta Bey, Gremmatih des arabisehen Vuigdardiakktes von Agypten» 
Contes arabes modernes (Leiden, 1883]. For statistical information 
consult the reports on the censuses ot 1897 and 1907, pubUsbed by 
the Ministry of the Interior, Cairo, in 1898 and roog. ^ 

(E.S. 'P.; F. R.C.)^. 
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Finance, ^ 

The important which the financial arrangemienU have 
played in the political and social history of Egypt since the 
accession of Ismail Pasha in 1863 is shown in the section 
of this article. Here it is proposed to trace the steps by whi^ 
Egypt; after having been brought to a state of banlbuptcy; 
passed through a period of great stress^, and finally attained 
prosperity and a large measure of financial autonomy. 

In 1862 the foreign debt of Egypt stood at ’£3,2g2,wo. With 
the accession of Ismail tiiere followed a period of, wiki' 
extravagance and reckless borrowing accompiuxied by the 
extortion of every piastre possible from the felUhin. The real 
state of affairs was disclosed in the report of Mr Stephen Cave, 
a well-known banker, who was sent by the British government 
in December 1875 to inquire into the situation. Th% Cave 
report showed that Egypt suffered from “ the ignorance, dis- 
honesty, waste and extravagance of the East ” and from ** the 
vast expense caused by hasty and inconsiderate endeavours to 
adopt the civilization of the West.” The debtor and creditor 
account of the state from 1864 to 1875 showed receipts amounting 
to £i 48,2 1 5,000. Of this sum over £94,000,000 had been obtained 
from revenue and nearly £4,000,000 by the sale of the khedive’s 
shares in the Suez Canal to Great Britain. The rest was credited 
to: loans £31,7x3,000, floating debt £18,243,000. The cash 
which reached Egyptian treasury from the loans and fioating 
debt was far less than the nominal amount of such loans, none 
of which cost the Egyptian government less than 12 % per 
annum. When the expenditure during the same period was 
examined the extraordinary fact was disclosed thaf the sum 
raised by revenue was only three millions less than that spent 
on administration, tribute and jflublic works, including a sum 
of £10,500,000, described as “ expenses of questionaUe utility 
or policy.” The whole proceeds of the loans and floating debt 
had been absorbed in payment of interest and sinking funds, 
with the exception of £16,000,000 debited to the Suez. Canal. 
In other words, Egypt was '^rdened wi^ adebt of £91,000,000-— 
funded or floating — for which she had no return, for even irom 
the Suez Canal she derived no revenue, owing to the sale 6! the 
khedive's shares. 

Soon after Mr Cave’s report appeared (March 1876), default 
took place on several of the loans. Nearly the whole of the debt, 
it should be stated, was held in England of France, and at the 
instance of French financiers the stoppage of payment was 
followed by a scheme to unify the debt. ^Hiis scheme induded 
the distribution of a bonus of 25 % to hoiders of tieasuiy bonds. 
These bonds had then reached a sum exceeding £20,000,000 
and were held chiefly by French firms. The unification schme 
was elaborated in a khedivial decree of die 7th of May 1876, 
hut was rendered abortive by the oppbsvtion of the British 
bondholders. Its place was taken by another scheme drq^n 
up by Mr (afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. Joubert, who 
represented tlfe British' and French bondholders respectively. 
Tl^ details of this settlement, promulgated by decree of the 17 th 
of November 1876, need not be given, as it was superseded m 
z88o. Onb' of the securiries devised for the benefit of the bond- 
^holders in the abortive scheme of May 1876 was retained in the 
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Goschen^Jou^rt settlement^ and bein$ continued in later settle- 
ments grew to b6 ‘one of the most importwrt institutions in 
E^gypt. This security was ,the establiiiment oj ft Tiieasury 
of tne Public Debt^ known by its French title of CaU^ de la 
DetUf and commonly spoken of simply as “ the Caisic/^ Ilie 
duty of ^is body wa^^to act as receivers of the revenues assigned 
to the service of the debt. To render their powers effective 
l^y were given rihe right to sue the Egyptian government in 
the Mixed Tribunals for any breach of engagement to the 
bondholders^ 

The Goschen-Joubert isettlement was accompwed by guar- 
antees against maladministration by the appointment of an 
Englishman and a Frenchman to superintend the 
revenue and expenditure — the “Dual Control**; 
" while a commission was appointed in 1878 to investi- 
gate the condition of the country. The settlement 
of 1880 was effected on the basis of the proposals made by this 
commission, and iwas embodied in the Law of Liquidation of 
July 1880-^fter die deposition of Ismail. For the purposes 
of the new settlement the loans xaised by Ismail on his private 
estates, those known as the Daira (t.e. “ administrations *’) and 
Domains loans, were brought into account. By the Law of 
Liquidation the floating debt was paid off, the whole debt being 
consolidated into four large loans, upon which the rate of interest 
was reduced to a figure which it was considered Egypt was able 
to bear. The Egyptian 43ebt under this composition was : 

Privileged debt £22,60^,000 

Unified debt 58,018,000 

Daira Sanieh loan 9.513,000 

Domains loan 8^500,000 

* ;^98,640 ,ooo 

The rate of interest was, on the Privileged debt and Domains 
5 % i on the Unified debt and Daira loan, 4 %. Under 
this settlement the total annual charges on the countiy amounted 
to ;f4,5oo,ooo, about half the then revenue of Egypt These 
charges included the services of the Privileged and Unified 
debts, the tribute to Turkey and the interest on the Suez Canal 
shares held by Great Britain, but excluded the interest on the 
Daira and Domains loans, expected to be defrayed by the 
revenues from the estates on which those loans were secured. 
The general revenue of Egypt was divided between the bond- 
holders and the government, any surplus on the bondholders* 
share being devoted to the redemption of the capital. 

The i 89 d settlement proved little more lasting than that of 
1876. After a brief period of prosperity, the Arabi rising, the 
riots at Alexandria, and the events generally which led to the 
Britbh ucoupation of Egypt in 1882, followed by the losses 
incurred in the Sudan in the effort to prevent it failing into the 
hands of the Mahdi, brought Egypt once more to the verge of 
financial disaster. The situation was an anomalous one. While 
the revenue assigned to. the service of the debt was more than 
sufficient for the payment of interest and the sinking fund was 
in full operation, the government found that their share of the 
revenue was altogether inadequate for the expenses of administra- 
tion, and they were compelled to borrow on short loans at high 
rate of intereati Moreover, to make good the losses incurred at 
Alexandria, and to get money to pay .the charges arising out of 
the Sudan War and the Arabi rebellion, a new loan was essential. 
On the initiative of Great Britain a conference between the 
rqjrescntatives of the great powers and Turkey was held in 
London, and resulted in the signing of a convention in March 
1885. terms agreed upon in this instrument, known as 
the London Conyentiem^ «were embodied in a khedivial decree, 
which, with some modification in detafi, remained for twenty 
years the organic law under which the finances of Egypt were 
administered. 

The principle of dividing the revenue of the country between 
the GaiM, as representing the bondholder) and the government 
was raaintained by London Conventiom The revenue 
assigaed to the serVioC'% the debt, namely, thgt derived from 
the railway, telegraphs, port of Alexandria,' customs (including 
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tobacco) and from four of the provinces, remained as before. 
It was recognized, however, that the nronr^ssigned revenue was 
insufficient to meet the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment;, and a scale of administrative expenditure was«/^a« 
drawn up. This was originally ^ed at ££.5,237)000,^ Loatfea 
but subsequently other items were allowed, and 
in 1904, Jhc hist year in which the system described 
existed, it was ;^.6,3oo,6oo. The Caisse was authorized, 
after payment of the coupons on the debt, to make good 
out of their balance in hand the difference between the 
authorized expenditure and the non-ass^ed revenue. If a 
sufplus remained to the Caisse after makuig good such deficit 
the surplus was to be divided equally between the Caisse and the 
government ; the government to be free to spend its share as 
it pleased, while the Caisse had to devote its share to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. This limitation of administrative expenditure 
was the cardinal feature and the leading defect of the convention. 
Those responsible for this arrangement— the most favourable 
I for Egypt that Great Britain could secure — failed to recognize 
the complete change likely to result from the British occupation 
of Egypt, and probably regarded that occupation as temporary, 
The^system devised might have been justifiable as a check on a 
retrograde government, but was wholly inapplicable to a reform- 
ing government and a serious obstacle to the attainment of 
national prosperity. In practice administrative expenditure 
always exceeded the amount fixed by the convention. Any 
excess could, however, only be met out of the half-share of the 
eventual surplus reach^ in the manner described. Consequently, 
in order to meet new expenditure necessitated by the growing 
1 wants of a countiy in process of development, just double the 
amount of revenue had to be raised. 

To return to the provisions of the London Convention. The 
convention left the permanent rate of interest on the debt, 
as fixed by the Law of Liquidation, unchanged, but to afford 
temporary relief to the Egyptian exchequer a reduction of 5 % 
on the interest of the debt was granted for two years, on condition 
that if at the end of that period payment, including the arrears 
of the two years, was not resumed in full, another international 
commission was to be appointed to examine into the whole 
financial situation. Lastly, the convention empowered Egypt 
to raise a loan of nine millions, guaranteed by aD the powers, 
at a rate of interest of 3 %. For 5 ie service of this loan— known 
as the Guaranteed loan — an annuity of £315,000 was provided 
in the Egyptian budget for interest and sinking fund. The 
was sufficient to pay the Alexandria indemnities, to 
wipe out the deficits of the preceding years, to give the Egyptian 
treasury a working balance of ££.500,000 and thereby avoid 
the creation of a fresh floating debt, and to provide a million 
for new irrigation works. To the wise foresight which, at a 
moment when the country was sinking beneath a weight of debt, 
did not hesitate to add this million for expenditure on productive 
works, the present prosperity of Egypt is laigely due. 

The provisions of the London Convention did not exhaust the 
restrictions placed upon the Egyptian government in respect 
of financial autonomy. These restrictions were of two categories, 
(i) those independent of the London Convention, (2) tho.se 
dependent upon that instrument In the first category came 
{a) the prohibition to raise a loan without the consent of the 
Porte. The right to raise loans had been granted to the khedive 
Ismail in 1873, but was taken away in 1879 by the firman appoint- 
ing Tewfik khedive. {b) Next came the inability to levy taxes 
on foreigners without the consent of their respectivegovemments. 
This last obligation was, in virtue of the Capitulations, applicable 
to Egypt as part of the Ottoman empire. The only exception, 
resulting from the Ottoman law under which foreigners are 
allowed to acquire and hold real property, is the land tax. (All 
taxes formerly paid by natives and not by foreigners have been 
abolished in E^pt, but the immuni^ described constitutes a 
most serious obstade to the i^istiibution of the burden of 
taxation in a more equitable manner.) 

* The figures of the debt are always given In £ sterling. The 
budget figures, are in (pounds Egyptian), equal to £i^ os.’ fid. 
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From pumly Egyptian point of vi^w tho most poiroiful 
restriction in tfefe first cat^bry remains to be named. In 1883 
the supervision exeitiaed over the finances by French and 
British controllers ivas related by that of a British official 
called the financial adviser. The British government has 
declared that no financial decision shall be t^en ivithout his 
consent/' a declaration never qufctioned by the Egyptian 
government. This restriction/ therefore, is at the same time 
the chief safeguard for the purity of Egypt’s fiimnces. 

In the second category of restrictions, namely, those dependent 
on the London Convention, were the various commissions or 
boards known as Mixed Administrations and having relations of a 
quasi-independent character with the ministry of finance. Of 
these boards by far the most important was the Coisse. As first 
constituted it consisted of a French, an Austrian, and an Italian 
member ; a British member was added'in 1877 and a German and 
a Russian member in 1885. The revenue assigned to the debt 
charges was paid direct to &e Caisse without passing through the 
ministry of finance. The assent of the Catsse (as well as that of 
the sultan) was necessary before any new loan could be issued, and 
in the course of 4 few years from its creation this body acquired 
very extensive powers. Besides the Caisse there was the Railway 
Board, which administered the railways, telegraphs and port of 
Alexandria for the benefit of the bondholders, and Ibe DaTra and 
Domains commissions, which administered the estates mortgaged 
to the holders of those loans. Each of the three boards last named 
consisted of an Englishman, a Frenchman aA Egyptian. 

During the two years that followed the signing of the London 
Convention, the financial policy of the Egyptian government was 
The rmce directed to placmg the country in a position to resume 
agai/imt full payment of the interest on the debt in 1887, and 
thereby to Avoid the appointment of an international 
ruptey. commission . By the cxcrci se of the most rigid economy 
in all branches this end was attained, though budgetary equi- 
librium was only secured by a variety of financial exp^ients, 
justified by the vital importance of saving Egypt from further 
international interference. By such means this additional 
complication was averted, but the struggle to put Egypt m a 
genuinely solvent position was by no means over. It was not 
until his report on the financial results of 1888 that Sir Evelyn 
Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) was able to inform the British 
government that the situation was such that “ it would take a 
series of untoward events seriously to endanger the stability of 
Egyptian finance and the solvency of the Egyptian government.” 
From this moment the comer was turned, and the era of financial 
prosperity commenced. The results of the labours of the preced- 
ing six years began to manifest themselves with a rapidity which 
surprised the most sanguine observers. The principal feature of 
the successive Egyptian budgets of 1 890-1894 was the fiscal 
relief afforded to the population. From 1894 onward more 
attention was paid than had hitherto been possible to the 
legitimate demands of the spending departments an4 to the 
prosecution of public works. Of these the most notable was the 
construction (1898-1902) of the Assuan dam, which by bririging 
more land under cultivation pennanently increased the resources 
of the country and widened the area of taxation. 

With the accumulating proofs of the financial stability of the 
country various changes were made in connexion with the debt 
chazges. With the conswt of the powers a General 
iunda!^ Reserve Fund was created by decree of the lath of July 
1888, into which was paid the Caisse’s half-share in the 
eventual surplus of revenue. Ibis fund, primarily intended as a 
security for the bondholders, might be drawn upon for extra- 
ordinary e3q)enditure with the consent of the commissioners of 
the Caisse. I-arge sums were ko advanced for the purposes of 
drainage and irrigation and other public works, and m relief 
of taxation. The defect of this arrangement consisted in the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of tl^ contmisiioners — a con- 
sent sometimes withheld on purely political pounds. At the 
same time it . is believed that but for the faemty given by the 
decree of liSSS to spend the General Reserve Fund on pubHcworks, 
the financial system daboxated by the London Convention would 


have broken down altogdher. Between xgfiS and 1904 about 
£10,000,000 was devotied from this fund' to public works. 

In June 1890 Hhe 'assent of the powers was obtained to the 
conversion of the Preference (Privileged), Domaans and Dafm 
loans on the ffiliowihg cemdiriems^ imposed at the mitiative of the 
French government 

I. Tko employment of tlw economies rosultmg from the convQr* 
Sion was to be the sdbSectof faturo agreoment with the powere. 

a. ThlDairaloan was to be reimbu^dat 85 %, instead of 80 
as provided by the Law of Liquidation. 

3. The sales of Domains and Ddtra lands were to be rostriofed to 
300,000 a year each, thus proftonging the period of liquidaitida< 
of those estates. ^ 

The interest on the Preference stock was reduced from 5 to 
3 i %, amd on the Docnams from' 5 to 4^ %• As regards the' Dalm 
loan, there was no apparent redudtkm in' the of inteceht, 
which remained at 4 %> but the bondholders received £85 of the 
new stodc for every £100 of the old. The capitaliof the debt was 
increased by £1,945,000 by these conversions, while the anatual 
economy to the E^ptian government amouiited at the time of 
the conversion to ^348,000. Furriier, an engagement was 
entered into that there ^ould be no reimbursement of the loans 
till 1905 for the Preference and Dafra, and 1908 for the Domains^ 
By an arrangement conduded in June 1898, between the Egyptian 
government and a syndicate, the unsold balance of the Dafra 
estates was taken over by the syndicate in* October 1905, for the 
amount of the debt remaining, when the Daira loan ceased to 
exist. The fund formed by the accumulation of the eeXmomies re- 
sulting from the conversion of the Privileged, Daira and DomainB 
loan was known as the Conversion Economies Fund. The fund 
could not be used for any purpose without the consent of the 
powers, and the money paid into it was invested by the Caisse in 
Egyptian stock. The fund therefore acted as a very expensive 
sinking fund, the market price of the stock purchased being above 
par. Up to 1904 the consent of the powers to the employment of 
this fund for any purpose of public utility was withhdd. Ga the 
31st of Deceml^er of that year the fund amounted to ££.6,031,000. 
It may be added that besides the General Reserve Fund and the 
Conversion Economies Fund, there existed another fund called 
the Special Reserve Fund. This was constituted in.i886 and was 
chiefly made up of the net savings of the Egyptian govemmeifton 
its share of the annual surpluses from revenue. Of the thr^e 
funds this last-named was the only: one at the absolute disposal 
of the government. The vdiole of the extraordinary expenditure 
of the Sudan campaigns of 1896-1898, with the exception of 
£800,000 granted by the British government, was paid but of this 
fund — a sum amoimting in round figures to £1,500,000. 

Notwithstanding all the ham))ering conditions stated, the 
prosperity of the country became more. manifest each suoce^ng 
year. During the four years 1883-1886, both inclusive^ 
the aggregate deficit amounted to £E.2y6o6,ooa In 

1887 there was practical equilibrium in the budget, in ' * 

1888 there was a deficit of ££.53,000. in 1889 thm was a surplus 
of ££.218,000, and from that date onward every year has shown 
a surplus. In 1895 the surplus exceeded, for the first time, 
£E. 1, 000, 000. The growth of revenue was no less marked. ” In 
1883— the first complete year after the Briti^ occupation— the 
revenue was slightly under 9 millions. This sum was collected 
with difficulty. The revenue steadily rose until, in 1890, the 
figure of 10 minions was exceeded. In 1897 a figure of over ii 
millions was attained. Contiiming to rise with everwinevtasing 
rapidity, a revenue of dose on xa millions was collecled in 190^ 
and 1962, in spite of the fact that during the ktter of these two 
years the Nile flood was one of the lowest on recond. In 1903 the 
revenue amounted to 12} millions, and in 1904 thetimprecedented^ 
figure of ££.13,906,000 was readied.” ^ Yet during tins period 
the amount of direct taxation remitted reached ££.1,900,000 a 
year. Arrears of land tax to the extent of ££.1,245,0(00 (Were 
cancelled. Inindtrect taxatiofii' the salt tax had been teduced by 
4o^^, the post^, railway and telegraph rateti lowered, octriw 
duties and Imdge and kzdedues'kboliBhed. The bnly increase ef 
taxation had bm on tobacco, on which the duty was raised 
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P.T. 14 to P.T. 20 pfr kilogramme. At the same time the house 
duty^ with the consent of the powers, had been imposed on 
European residents. The fact that during the period under 
review Egypt suffered very severely from the general fall in the 
price of commodities makes the prosperity of the country the more 
remarkable. Had it not been for the great increase of production 
as the result of improved irrigation and the fiscal relief afforded to 
landowners, the agricultural depression would have impaired the 
financial situation. In this connexion it should be stated that 
during 1899 the reassessment of the land tax, a much-needed 
reform, was seriously taken in hand. The existing assessment, 
made before the British occupation, had long been condemned 
by all competent authorities, but the inherent intricacies and 
difficulties of the problem had hitherto postponed a solution. 
After careful study and a preliminary examination of the land, a 
scheme was passed which has given satisfaction to the landowning 
community, and which distributes the tax equitably in proportion 
to the fertility of the soil. The reassessment was completed in 1 907. 

While the country thus prospered it also suffered greatly from 
the restrictions imposed by the system of international control. 
Tt»coat system produced a great disproportion between 

oHmur^ the sums available for capital and those available for 
maiiommh administrative expenditure. Although the money for 
public works could be obtained out of grants from 
the General Reserve Fund, there was no fund from which to 
provide a sufficient sum. to keep those works in order. Moreover, 
to avoid having to pay half the amount received into the General 
Reserve Fund 'the government was compelled to keep c'ertain 
items of revenue and expenditure out of the accounts altogether 
—a violation of the principles of sound finance. Then there was 
the glaring anomaly of allowing the Conversion Economies to 
accumulate at compound interest in the hands of the commis- 
sioners of the Caisse, instead of using the money for remunerative 
purposes. The net result of internationalism was to impose an 
extra charge of about £1,750,000 a year on the Egyptian treasury. 

All these cumbersome restrictions were swept away by the 
khedivial decree of the 28th of November 1904, a decree which 
received the assent of the powers and was the result 
of the Anglo-French agreement of April 1904 (see 
//MMic/ § History). The decree did not affect the inability 
Uborty. Egypt to tax foreigners without their consent nor 
remove the right of Turkey to veto the issue of new loans, but 
in other respects the financial changes made by it were of a 
radical character. The main effect was to give to the Egyptian 
governmeftt a free hand in the disposal of its own resources so 
long as the punctual payment of interest on the debt was assured. 
The plan devised by the London Convention of fixing a limit 
to administrative expenditure was abolished. The consent of 
the Caisse to the raising of a new loan was no longer required. 
The Caisse itself remained, but shorn of all political and adminis- 
trative powers, its functions being strictly limited to receiving 
the assigned revenues and to ensuring the due payment of the 
coupon. The nature of the assigned revenue was altered, the land 
tax being substituted for those previously assigned, that tax 
being chosen as it had a greater character of stability than 
any other source of revenue. By this means Egypt gained com- 
plete control of its railways, telegraphs, the port of Alexandria 
and the customs, and as a consequence the mixed administration 
known as the Railway Board ceased to exist. Moreover, it was 
provided that when the Caisse had received from the land tax 
the amount needed for the service of the debt, the balance of the 
tax was to be pwd direct to the Egyptian treasury. The Con- 
version Economies Fund was also placed at the free disposal 
of the Egyptian government. The General Reserve Fund 
ceased to exist, but for the better security of the bondholders 
a reserve fund of £1,800,000 was constituted and left in the 
hands of the Caisse to be used in the highly improbable event 
of the land tax being insufficient to meet the^debt chaxges. 
Moreover, the Caisse .started under the new arrangement wi^ a 
cash balance of « £1,250,000. The interest of the money lying 
in the hands of the Cai8S%foes towards meeting the debt charges 
and thus reduces the amount needed from the land tax. Ihe 
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bondholders gained a further material advantage by the consent 
of the Egyptian government to delay the conversion of the 
loans, which under previous arrangements they would have been 
free to do in 1905. It was agreed that there should be no con- 
version of the Guaranteed or Privileged debts before 1910 and 
no conversion of the Unified debt xmtil 1912. Such were the 
chief provisions of the khedtvial decree, and in 1905, for the first 
time, it was possible to draw up the Egyptian budget in accord- 
ance with tfxe needs of the country and on perfectly sound 
principles. 

In the system adopted in 1905 and since maintained, recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure were shown separately, the non-recurring 
expenditure being termed “ special.” At the same time a new 
Greneral Reserve Fund was created, made up chiefly of the surpluses 
of the old General Reserve, Special Reserve, and Conversion 
Economies funds. This new fund started with a capital of 
£i3»37^,ooo and was replenished by the surpluses of subsequent 
years, by the interest earned by its temporary investment, and bj' 
the sums accruing by the liquidation of the Dolra and Doihains loans. 
During 1905 and al^ut £3,000,000 was paid into the fund 
through the liquidation of the L^ra loan. From this fund, which 
had a balance of over ;^i2, 000.000 in 1906, is taken capital expendi- 
ture on remunerative public works in Egypt and the Sudan, and 
while the fund lasts the necesidty for any new loan is avoided. The 
greater freedom of action attained as the result of the Anglo-French 
declaration of 1904 enabled the Egyptian government to advance 
simultaneously .along the lines of fiscal reforni and increased ad- 
ministrative expenditure. Thus in 1906 the salt monopoly was 
abolished at a cost to the revenue of £173,000, while the reduction 
of import duties on coal and other fuels, Hve-stock, &c., involved 
a further loss of /ix8,ooo, and an increase of over ^x, 000, 000 in 
expenditure was budgeted for. The accounts for 1907 showed 
a total revenue of ;^£. 16,368,000 and a total expenditure of 
;^E. 14,280,000, a surplus of 2.088,000. The annual growth of 
re^^enue for the previous five years averted over 500,000. 
About one-third of the annual revenue is derived from the land tax ; 
customs and tobacco duties yield about ^^3,000, 000, and an equal or 
larger amount is received from railways and other revenue-earning 
departments. The chief items of ordmary expenditure are tribute 
and debt charges, the expenses of the civil administration, of the 
Egyptian army (between £300,000 and ;^6oo,ooo yearly), of the 
revenue-earning departments and of pensions. 

It will be convenient here to summarize the position of the 
Egyptian debt at the close of 190^ that is at the period immediatel\' 
following the liquidation of the Daira loan. In a previous table it 
has been shown that under the Law of Liquidation of 1880 the total 
debt was ;^98,64o,ooo. In 1883, the first complete year after the 
British occupation, the capital of the debt — then exclusively held 
by the public — was ;^96,457,ooo. In 1885 the Guaranteed loan, th" 
nominal capital of which was ^{9, 424, 000. was issued, and in fSoi 
the debt reached its maximum figure of 106, 802 .000. At that 
period the charge for interest and sinking fund was ^4,127.000. On 
the 3Jtst of December 1905 the total capital of the debt was a- 
follows : — 


Guaranteed 3 % ,. .^7, 849, 000 

Preference 3^ % 3 1, 12 8.00 j 

Unified 4 % 55.07-.‘>f>‘' 


Domains 4^% 


Total . . £96.484,000 

The charge on account of interest and sinking ftmd was £3,709,000. 
Thus the capital of the debt in 1905 stood at almost the exact figure 
it did in 1B83, although by borrowing and conversion operations 
nearly £17,000,000 had in the meantime been added to the capital. 
This reduction was brought about by surplus revenue, and by the 
operation of the sinking fund in the case of the Guaranteed loan, 
while £15,729,000 had been wiped out by the sale of Daira and 
Domains property. These figures do not, however, indicate fully tin* 
prosperity of the country, for although the nominal amount of 
the capital was practically identical in 1883 and 1905. in the latter 
year the Egyptian government or the Caisse held stock (bought 
with surplus revenue) to the value of £8,770,000. The amount of 
debt in tne hands of the public was therefore only £87,714,000, that 
is to say £8,743,000 less than in 1883, while the interest charge to be 
borne by the taxpayer of Egypt was £3,378,000, being £890,000 
less than in 1883. The charge amounts to al^ut 40 % of the national 
expenditure. C5n the otlier hand, Egypt is not now weighed down 
with a huge warlike expenditure. There is no navy to support, 
and the army costs but 7 % of the total expenditure. 

Authorities. — A concise view of the financial situation in 1877 
will l>e found in J.XZ. McCoan’s Egypt as it is (London, n.d.). Mr 
Cave’s report is printed in an appendix. The subsequwt history 
of Egyptian fiance is told in tne following blue-books, &c. 
Correspondence respectine the State Domains of Egypt (1883) ; State- 
ment of the Revenue ana Expenditure of Egypt, together with a List 
of the Egyptian Bonds and the Charges for their Services (1885) : 
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Reports on Uio Finances qf E^ypt, by the British agent, yearly from 
1888 ; Convention , . . relative to the Finance of E^pt, signed at 
London, March iS, i88s ; KHedivial decree of the aSth November 1^04 ; 
Compte gSniral de V administration des finances, issued yearly at Cairo. 
Consult also the works of Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, and Sir A. 
Colvin cited under § History, last section. (£. Go. ; F. R. C.) 

• The Egyptian dlrmy. 

The fellah soldier has been aptly likened to a bicycle^ which 
although incapable of standing up alone^ is very useful while 
under the control of a skilful master. It is generally 
believed that the successes gained in the time of the 

* Pharaohs were due to foreign legions ; and from 
Cambyses to Alexander, from the Ptolemies to Antony (Cleo- 
patra), from Augustus to the 7th century, throughout the 
Arab period, and from Saladm^s dynasty down to the middle of 
the 13th century, the military power of Egypt was dependent 
on mercenaries. The Mamelukes (slaves), imported from the 
eastern borders of the Black Sea and then trained as soldiers, 
usurped the government of Egypt, and held it till 1517, when 
the Ottomans began to rule. This form of government, speaking 
generally, endured till the French invasion at the end of tbe i8th 
century. British and Turkish troops drove the French out after 
an occupation of two years, the British troops remaining till 1803. 
Then Mehemct AH, a small tobacconist of Kavala, Macedonia, 
coming with Albanian mercenaries, made liimself governor, and 
later (1811), by massacring the Mamelukes, became the actual 
master of the country, and after seven years’ war brought Arabia 
under Egypt’s rule. He subdued Nubia and Sennar in 1820-22 ; 
and then, requiring a larger army, he obtained instructors from 
France. To them were handed over 1000 Turks and Circassians 
to be trained as officers, who later took command of 30,000 
Sudanese. These died so rapidly in Egypt from pneumonia^ 
that Mehemet AH conscripted over 250,000 fellahin, and in so 
arbitraiy a fashion that many peasants mutilated themselves 
to avoid the much-dreaded service. ITie common practice 
was to place a small piece of nitrate of silver into the eye, which 
was then kept tightly bandaged till the sight was destroyed. 
Battalions were then formed of one-eyed men, and of soldiers 
who, having cut off their right-hand fingers, were made to shoot 
from the left shoulder. Every man who could not purchase 
exemption, with the exception of those living in Cairo, Alexandria 
and Suez, on becoming 19 years old was liable nominally to 12 
years’ service ; but many men were kept for 30 or 40 years, 
in spite of constant appeals. Nevertheless the experiment 
succeeded. The docile, yet robust and hardy peasants, under 
their foreign leaders, gained an unbroken series of successes in 
the first Syrian War; and after the bloody battle of Konia 
(1832), where the raw Turkish army was routed and the grand 
vizier taken pri.soner, it was only European intervention which 
prevented the Egyptian general, Ibrahim Pasha, from marching 
unopposed to the Bosphorus. The defeat of the Turkish army 
at Nizib (Nezeeb or Nisib), in the second Syrian Wy (1839), 
showed that it was possible to obtain favourable military results 
with Egyptians when stiffened by foreigners and well commanded. 
Ibrahim, the hero of Konia, decIUred, however, that no native 
Egyptian ought to rise higher than the rank of sergeant ; and 
in the Syrian campaigns nearly all the officers were Turks or 
Circassians, as were several non-commissioned officers. In the 
cavalry and artillery many of the privates were foreigners, 
numbers of the janissaries who escaped the massacre at Stamboul 
(1832) having joined Mehemet Ali’s army. 

In the reign of Abbas, who succeeded Mehemet Ali, the 
Egyptian troops were driven from Nejd, and the Wahhabi 
state recovered its independence. The next viceroy, Said, began 
as an ardent soldier, but took to agriculture, and at his death 
(1863) 3000 men only were retained under arms. Ismail, on 
succeeding, immediately added 27,000 men, and in seven years 
was able to put 100,000 men, well equipped, in the field. He 
sent 10,000 men to help to suppress a rebellion in Crete, and 

* Similar mortality, though on a smaller scale, ricurred in 1889, 
when Sudanese battalions coming from Suakin were detained 
temporarily in Cairo. 


conquered the greater ptrt of the (Nile) ^udan ; but an ex- 
pedition of 11,000 men, sent to Abyssinia under Prince Hasan 
and Rateb Pasha, well e(}uipped with guns and all essentials, 
was, in two successive disasters (1875 1876), practically 

destroyed. The education of Eg^tians in contmntal cities 
had not produced the class of l^ers who led the feU^in to 
victory at Konia. 

Isma^’s exactions from the Egyptian peasantry reacted on 
the army, caus^ discontent ; and when he was tottering on 
the throne he instigated military demonstrations against his 
own government, and, by thus sapping the foundations of 
discipline, assisted Axabi’s revolution the result was the battle 
of Tell el-Rebir, the British occupation, and the disbandment 
of the* army, which at that time in Egypt proper consisted 
of 18,000 men. Ismail had collected 500 fidd-guns, 200 Arm- 
strong cannon, and had created factories of warlike and other 
stores. These latter were conducted extravagantly, and badly 
administered. 

In January 1883, Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
was given £200,000, and directed to spend it in raising a fellahin 
force of 6000 men for the defence of Egypt He was 
assisted at first by 26 officers, amongst whom were 
two who later became successively sirdars — Cobnel 
F. Grenfell, commanding a brigade, and Lieutenant H. Kitchener, 
R.E., second in command of the cavalry regiment. There were 
four batteries, eight battalions, and a camel company. Each 
battalion of the xst infantry brigade had three British mounted 
officers, Turkjs and Egyptians holding the corresponding positions 
in the battaHons of the 2nd Brigade. The sirdar selected these 
native officers from those of Arabi’s followers who had been 
the least prominent in the recent mutiny ; non-commitsioned 
officers who had been drill-instructors in the old army were 
recalled temporarily, but all the privates were conscripted from 
their villages. The earHer merciless practice had been in theory 
aboHshed by a decree based on the German system, published 
in 1880; but owing to defective organization, and internal 
disturbances induced by Khedive Ismail’s follies, the law had 
not been applied, and the 6000 recruits collected at Cairo in 
January 1883 represented the bi^est and strongest peasants 
who could not purchase exemption by bribing the officials 
concerned. The difficulties experienced in applying the 1880 
decree were great, but the perseverance of Bntish officers gave 
the oppressed peasants, in 1885, an equitable law, which has 
been since improved by the decree of 1900. General considera- 
tions later caused the sirdar to allow exemption by payment 
of (Badalia) £20 before ballot This tax, which is popular 
amongst the peasantry, produced in 1906 ££.150,000, and over 
£250,000 in 1908. This IS a marked indication of the increasing 
prosperity of the fellahin. A portion of the badalia is expended 
m the betterment of the soldier’s position. He is no longer 
drafted into the police on completing his army service, but goes 
free at the end of five years with a gift of £E.2o. The sird^ is 
allowed, moreover, to use £20,000 per annum of the badalia for 
the improvement of the education of the rank and file. As ah 
experiment the police is now a voluntary service, except in 
Alexandria and Cairo, for which cities peasants ore conscripted 
for the police under army conditions. The recruiting super- 
intending committee, travelling through districts, supervise 
every ballot, and work under stringent rules which render 
systematic bribery difficult The recruits who draw unlucky 
numbers at 19 years of age are seldom called up till they are 
23, when they are summoned by name and escorted by a police- 
man to Cairo. To prevent substitution on the journey eadi 
recruit wears a string girdle sealed in lead. The periods of service 
are : with the colours, 5 years ; in the reserve, 5 years, during 
which time they may be called up for police service, manoeuvres, 
&c. The pay is 14s. per annum for all services, and the 
liberal scale of mtions of meat, bread and rice remains as before 
in^theory, but in practice the value of pay and food received is 
greatly enhanced. So also with the pension and promotion 
regulations. They were in i88a sufficiently liberal on paper, 
but had never bwn carried into effect. 
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The efforts of 48 ^ericaiioffic3crs,^ho under Gen. C. P, Stone 
zealously served Ismail, had entirely failed to overcome Egypt^ 
venaKty and intrigue ; and in spite of the milit^ schools, with 
a compfl^ensive syllabus, the only peroeptiWe difference betw^ 
the Eg>'ptian officer and private in 1879 consisted, according 
to one the Americans, in the fact that the first was the product 
o( the harem, and .the second of the field. Marshal Marmont, 
writing in 1839, mentions the capacity of the Egyptians for 
endurance ; and it was tested in 1883, especially in the 2nd 
Brigade, since its officers (Turks and Egyptians), anxious to 
excel as drill-masters, worked their men not only from mom 
till eve, but also by lamplight in the corridors of the barracks. 
On the 31st March 1883, ten weeks after the arrival of the firet 
draft of recruits, about 5600 men went through the cerfcmonial 
parade movements as practised by the British guards in Hyde 
Park, with unususd precision. The British officers had acquired 
the words of command in Turkish, as used in the old army, an 
attempt to substitute Egyptian words having failed owing to 
lack of crisp, sharp-sounding words. As the E^ptian brigadier, 
who had spent some years in Berlin, spoke German fluently, 
and it was also understood by tlie senior British officers, that 
language was used for all commands given by the sirdar on 
that special parade. The British drill-book, minus about one- 
third of the least serviceable movemenis, was translated by m 
English officer, and by . 1900 every necessaty British official 
book had been published in Eng ish and Arabic, except the new 
Recruiting •Law (1885) and a manufacturing manud, for which 
French and Arabic editions are in use. The discipline of the 
old army had been regulated by a translation of part of the Code 
Napoleon, which was inadequate for an Eastern army, and the 
sirdar* replaced it by the British Army Act of 1881, slightly 
modified, and printed in Arabic. 

The task undertaken by the small body of British officers 
was difficult. There was not one point in the former administra- 
tion of the army acceptable to English gentlemen. That there 
had been no adequate auxiliary departments, without which 
an army cannot move or be efficient, was comparatively a minor 
difficulty. To succeed, it was essential that the fellah should 
be taught that discipline might be strict without being oppressive, 
that pay and rations would be fairly distributed, that brutal 
usage by superiors would be checked, that complaints would be 
thoroughly investigated, and impartial justice meted out to 
soldiers of all ranks. An epidemic of diolera in the summer 
of 1883 gave the British officers their first chance of acquiring 
the esteeffi and confidence of their men, and the opportunity 
WM nobly utilized. While the patient fellah, resigned to the 
decrees of the Almighty, saw the ruling Egyptian class hurry 
away from Cairo, he saw also those of his comrades who were 
stricken tenderly nursed, soothed in death’s struggles, and in 
many cases actually washed, laid out and interred by their new 
self-sacrificing and determined masters. The regeneration of 
the fellahin army dates from that epidemic. 

When the Egyptian Army of the Delta was dispersed at 
Tell el-Kcbir, the khedive had 40,000 troops in the Sudan, 
scattered from Massawa on Red Sea to 1200 m. towards the 
west, and from Wadi Haifa, 1500 m. southward to Wadelai, 
near Albert Nyanza. These were composed of Turks, Albanians, 
Circassians and some Sudanese, Ten thousand fdlahin, collected 
in Mardi 1883, mainly from Arabi’s former forces, set out from 
Ducm, 100 m. south of Khartum, in September 1883, under 
Hicks Pasha, a dauntless retired Indian Army officer, to vanquish 
the Mahdi. They disappeared in the deserts of Kordofan, 
where they were destroy^ by the Mahdists about 50 m. south 
of £1 Ob^ In the wave of successful rebellion, except at 
Khartum, few of the Egyptian garrisons were killed when the 
posts fell, long residence and local family ties rendering easy 
their assimilation in the ranks of the Mahdists. 

Baker Pasha, with about 4000 constabulary,* who were old 
aoldiers^ attempted to relieve Tokar in February 1884. He y^s 
attacked by 1200 tribespen and utterly routed, losing 4 Kxupp 
guns, 2 machine guns a&d 3000 rifles. Only 1400 Egyptians 
escaped the slaughter. 


The sirdar made an attempt to raise a battalion of Albanians, 
but the few men obtained mutinied when ordered to proceed 
to the Sudan, and it was deemed advisable, after the ringleaders 
had been executed, to abandon the idea, and rely on bkeks to 
stiffen the fellahin. Then the 9th (Sudanese) Battalion was 
created for service at Suakin, and four others having been 
successively added, these* (with one exception — ^at Gedaref) 
have since borne the brunt of all the fighting which has been 
done by the khedivial troops. The Egyptian troops in the 
operations near Suakin behaved well ; and there were many 
instances of personal gallantry by individual soldiers. In the 
autumn of 1884, when a British expedition went up the Nile to 
endeavour to relieve the heroic Gordon, besieged in Khartum, 
the Egyptians did remarkably good woric on the line of com- 
munication from Assiut to Korti, a distance of 800 m., and the 
training and experience thus gained were of great value in all 
subsequent operations. The honesty and disciplme of the 
fellah were shown to be undoubtedly of a high order. When the 
crews of the whale-boats were conveying stores, the forwarding 
officers tried to keep brandy and such like medical comforts 
from the European crews, coffee and tea from Canadian voyageur.s 
and sugar from Kroo boys. The only immaculate carrier was 
the Egyptian. A large sum of specie having failed under British 
escort to reach Dongola, an equivalent sum was handed to an 
Egyptian lieutenant of six months’ service, with 10 men, and 
duly reached its destination. 

Twelve years later the standard of honesty was unimpaired, 
and the British officers had imparted energy and activity into 
Egyptians of all ranks. The intelligent professional knowledge 
of the native officers, taught under British gentlemen, and the 
constant hard work cheerfully rendered by the fellah soldiers, 
were the main factors of the success achieved at Omdurman on 
the 2nd of September 1898. The large depots of stores at 
Assuan, Haifa and Dongola could only be cursorily supervised 
by British officers, and yet when the stores were received at the 
advance depot the losses were infinitesimal. 

By nature the fellah is unwarlike. Bom in the valley of a 
great river, he resembles in many respects the Bengali, who 
exists under similar conditions ; but the Egyptian ctMrMct§r 
has proved capable of greater improvement. He is otBgyp- 
stronger in frame, and can undergo greater exertion. 

Singularly unemotional, he stood steady at Tell el- 
Kebir after Arabi Pasha and all his officers, from general to sub- 
altenij had fled, and gave way only when decimated by the 
British field artillery firing case shot. At El Teb, however, in 
1884 he allowed himself to be slaughtered by tribesmen formerly 
despised, and only about one-fourth of the force under General 
Valentine Baker escaped. Baker Pasha’s force was termed 
constabulary, yet his men were all old soldiers, though new to 
their gallant leader and to the small band of their brave but 
strange British officers. Since that fatal day, however, many 
of the fellahin have shown they are capable of devoted conduct, 
and much has been done to raise in the soldiers a sense of self- 
respect, and, in spite of centuries of oppression, of veracity. 
The barrack-square drill was smart under the old system, but 
there was no fire discipline, and all individuality was crushed. 
Now both are encouraged, and the men, receiving their full 
rations, are unsurpassable in endurance at work and in marchi^. 
All the troops present in the surprise fight when the Dervisli 
force was destroyed at Firitet in June 18^ had covered long 
distances, and one battalion (Ihe loth Sudanese) accomplished 
90 m. within 72 hours, including the inarch back to railhead 
immediately after the action. The troops under Colonel Parsons, 
Royal Artillery, who beat the Dervishes at Gedaref, were so 
^OTt of British officers that all orders were necessarily given in 
Arabic and carried to commanders of units by Arabs. While 
an Egyptian battalion was attacking in line, it was halted to 
repel a rush from the rear; and front and r^r ranks were simul- 
taneously engaged, firing in opposite direcrions— yet the fellahin 
were absolutely steady ; they shot well and showed no signs of 
trepidation. On liie other hand, neither was there any exultation 
after their victory. It has been aptly said “ the fellah would 
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make an admirable, soldier if heomly wished td kiliipineioiie I*’ 
The fellafain furnish thred squadrons^ five batteries^ihree/garnson 
artillery companies and nine battalions. 

The wdll^edacated Eg^tian .ofhcer^ widi his natural aptitude 
for figures^ does subordinate: regimental routme carefully^ and 
woxics well when supervised by men of stronger dtaradtex. • The 
ordinary Egyptian is not self-relianfoDeneigetic by nature,! and, 
like most Eastern people, finds it difficult to be impartial where 
duty and family or other personal relations are in the bakuice. 
The black soldier has, on the other hand, many of the finest 
fighting qualities. This was observed by British officers, from 
the time of the preliminary operations about Kosha and at the 
action near Girniis in December 18S5 down to the brilliant 
operations in the pursuit of the Mahdists on the Blue Nde after 
the action of Gedaref (subsequent to the battle of Omdurman), 
and the fighting in Kordofan in 1899, which resulted in the death 
of the khalifa and bis amirs. 

Black soldiers served in the army of Mehemet Ali, but their 
fighting value was not then duly appreciated. Prior to the death 
of the khalifa, many of his soldiers deserted to join their brethren 
who had been captured by the sirdar’s troops, during the gradual 
advance up the Nile. After 1899 many more enlisted : the 
greater number were Shilluks and Dinkas coming from the 
country between Fashoda and the equatorial provinces, but a 
proportion came from the western borders of the Sudan, and some 
from Wadai and Bornu. Many were absolute savages, difficult 
to control, wayward and thoughtless like children. Sudanese 
are very excitable and apt to get out of hand ; unlike tbe fellahs 
they ate not fond of drill, and are slow to acquire it ; but their 
dash, pugnacious instincts and desire to close with an enemy, 
are valuable military qualities. The Sudanese, moreover, shoot 
better than the fellahin, whose eyesight is often defective. The 
Sudanese captain can seldom read or write, and is therefore 
in the hands of the Egyptian-born company quartermaster- 
sergeant as regards pay and clothing accounts. He is slow, and 
as a rule has little knowledge of drill. Nevertheless he is self- 
reliant, much respected by his men, and can be trusted in the 
field to carry out any orders received from his British officer. 
The most efficient companies in the Sudanese battalions are 
apparently those in which the captain is a black and the lieu- 
tenants are Egyptians. 

In iQoS tho Egyptian army, with a total establishment of 18,000, 
consisted of three squadrons of cavalry (one composed of Sudanese) 
each numbering 116 men ; four batteries of field artillery and a 
Maxim battery, horses and mules being used, with a total strength of 
1257 of all ranks ; the camel corps. O26 of all ranks (fellahin and 
Sudanese) ; and nine fellahin and six Sudanese infantry battalions, 
10.631 of all ranks, Every battalion receives two additional com- 
panies on mol}ilir.ation and takes the field with six companies. 

The armament of the mfantry is Martini-Henry rifle and bayonet ; 
of the cavalry, lance, sword and carbine. 

There are seven gunboiits on the Nile. 

The medical department (reorganised in 1883 by Surgeon-Major 
J. G. Hogers at the time of the cholera epidemic) control^in peace 
fourteen station hospitals, and in war furnishes a mobile field hos- 
pdal to each brigade. There are also veterinary station hospitals. 
The aupply department controls mills at Tura, Haifa and Khartum. 

The stringent system of selecting British officers, originated by the 
first sirdar m 1883, is shown by the fact that of the 24 employed in 
creating the army, 14 rose to be generals. The competition for 
employment in the army is still severe. In 1908 there were J40 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers. Four of the fellahin 
battalions were officered by Oriefitals ; in the other 'fiw, British 
officers commanded. Seven officers were employed with tho artillery, 
six with the camel coips. Each of the Sudsmese battalioaa.had four 
British officens, and each squadron of cavalry one. Twelve imcdical 
and two vetcrina^ officers are also employed dcpartihentaByi as 
well as officers acting as directors of Supply, &c. Since ihh assump- 
tion of conpuand by the third sirdar. Colonel (afterwards Lord) 
Kitchener, the ordnance, supply and engineer services have been 
separately administered, ancf a financial secretary is charged with 
the duty of preparing the budget, making contracts, Sec. The total 
annual Expenditure is ;^300,'oo0. 

The reorganised mim^ school system under British control, for 
s^pljing officers, dates from 1887. The course lasts for about two 
years, and two hundred students can he accommod|ited* After the 
rCcOnqueslt of the Sudan one-fourth of the cadets in the mllitaiy 
school of Cairo were Sndhnese. Later, hoWever, the Stiddhtese cadEw 
wore 'transferred to a brittich school at Khartum. 


The army by th# fi»|t iuf Janumir {eE33 wm ihWy 
^pospmended for its on t^e Ijpc, of ,t884*-il^ 

.and its ariilleiy and cameliy' distinguished tnen^j^es in the ac&^n 
at Kii:l!>cKan in PEbtiriry 1985.' ^lonri w Inr^is suc- 

ceeded General Sir £vel3m Wood in Msirch 168^, arid '^hffE under 
his oommand tfie army continued to limprove, and lou|ht successful 
actions at Gemafza, Ai^ To^and |iokar. At Tpski thaDeryish 
force was nearly annihilated. In March 1892 Cp)pnel Kitchener 
succeeded General Sir Francis Grenfell, and fonrjrE^rs l^erbigan-hls 
suooesslpl reootiquest of tlie Sudloi. In' June rShO. owing to < the 
indefatigablei oxertioiis of MajoC Wingate, , a perfected is^em of 
secret intelligence enabled the sirdar,, ^ ,br^g an overwhelming 
force pf d to 1 against the Dervish pul^st jqt Firjket and deytfby it. 
In September 1896 a skirmish at Hanr,' %ra''rimilarl;^ SucCefi^ 
tactics, gave the British commander the 'possession of Vot^6i£. 
On the Avigust 1897 ColoskCl HuntersniTailed and anoibilaled 
a weak Dervish garrison at Abu Hamed, to which, place, by the 3iat 
of October 1897, a railway had been laid acro^ the Nubian desert 
from Wadi Haifa, a distance of 236 m.,‘the record ’*' construction 
of 5300 yds surveyed, embanked and laid In one day havitm been 
attained. On the 26th of December 2897 the Italian troops nsaded 
over Kassala to Colonel Barsons, K.A. On the 8th of April rSgS 
a British division, with the Egyptian army, destroyed the Dervi^ 
force under the amir Mahmud Ahmed', on the Atbara riveif. On the 
2nd of September the khalifa attacked the British-Egyptian trodps 
at Kerren (near Omdurman), and being muted, has men dispenifa ; 
Khartum was occupied, and on the 19th , of September the Egyprian 
flag was rehoLsted at Fashoda. On the 22nd of September 2898 
Gedaref was taken from the amir Ahmed Fedil by Colonel 
and on the 26ih of December the army of Ahmed FddU was finally 
defeated and dispersed near Bosetres. The^ khalifa’s army, xedmed 
to an inrignificant number, after several unauccessfui eagagemants 
withdrew to the west of the Nile, where it was attacked* on tb^e 24th 
of November 1899, after a forced march by Colonel Wingate, and 
annihilated. The khalifa himself was killed ; while tho victor, who 
had joined the Egyptian army in 1683 as aide-de-camp to the first 
sirdar, in Dcceml^r 1899 became tlie fourth sirdar, as Mai or-Genoral 
Sir F. R. Wingate, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., &c. (fi^Wo) 

n. Ancient Egypt 

A, Exfiaration and Reseairch* — Owing to its early develop- 
ment of a high civilization with written records, its* wealth, 
and its preservative climate, Egypt is the country which most 
amply repays archaeological reseaorch. It is especially th4}se 
long ages during which Egypt was an independent centre of 
culture and government, before its absorption in the PersiaB 
empire in the 6th cenmry b.c,, that make the most powecM 
appeal to the imagination and can often justify this appeal by 
the splendour of tlie monuments representing them. Later, 
however, the history of Hellenism, the provincial history of the 
Roman empire, the rise of Christianity and the trkunph of Islam 
successively receive brilliant illustration in Egypt * 

As early as the 17 th century travellers b^an to bring home 
specimens of ancient Egyptian ^handiwork : a valuable stele 
from Sakkara of the beginning of the Old Kingdont was presented 
to the Ashmoleaa Museum at Oxford^ an 1683. In the following 
century the Englishman R. Pococke (1704-1765), the Dane 
F. L. Nofden (i 708-1 74a), both travelling in 1737, and others 
later, planned, described or figured Egyptian ruins in a primittve 
way and identified many of the sites with cities ijiamed in classical 
au^ors. Napoleon’s great militSiy exp^itton An ,' 1798 was 
accompanied by a scientific Commission including^ artists and 
archaeologbts., the results of whose labours fUl 'Several of the 
ma^ficent volumes of the Description do The 

antiquities collected by the expeditiosi, including ^e famous 
Rosetta stone^i were , ceded to the British goventment at . the 
capitulation of. Alexandria, in Ther^ter* Mehemet AE 

threw Egypt freely open to Europeans, and a busy traffic tn 
antk[uities began, chiefiy through the agency of the conauls of 
different powers. From the year i8ao enwarde- the growth of 
the European colleetions wasiraptd, and ChampolUon’s decipher^ 
ments (see bebw, § Language and Writing ”) ;of the hiere- 
glyphic inscriprions, dating from i8ai.,iadded £1^ ihnpetias to 
the fashion of collecting, in spite • of <kHibts as to 1 their trust- 
wcnrthixiesa Ih 1S27 a Gombined expedition led by iGhCm^Ukia 
aqji Rosellini was despatched by the governments of Fimnoe 
and; Tuscany, and accomplished a great deal ;of valuable work 
in coining scenes and inseriptiona* But: the greatwt of evok 
expeditions was that oi Lepsius^ under tine auspices of tbi> 
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Prussian govemmcnf, in 1842-1845. «It8 labours embraced not 
only Egypt and Nubia (as far as Khartum) but also the Egyptian 
monuments in Sinai and Syria ; its immense harvest of material 
is of the highest value^ the new device of taking paper impress 
sions or squeezes ” giving Lepsius a great advantage over his 
predecessors^ similar to tlmt which was later conferred by the 
phptographic camera. 

A new period was opened in Egyptian exploration ^in 1858 
when Mariette was appointed director of archaeological works 
in Egypt, his duties being to safeguard the monuments and 
prevent their exploitation by dealers. As early as 1835 Mehemet 
Ali had given orders for a museum to be formed ; little, however, 
was accomplished before the whole of the resulting collection 
was given away to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria ifi 1855. 
Mariette, who was appointed by the viceroy Said Pasha at 
the instance of the French govemmentj succeeded in making 
his office effective and permanent, in spite of political intrigues 
and the whims of hn Oriental ruler ; he also secured a building 
on the island of Bulak (Bulaq) for a viceregal museum in which 
the results of his explorations could be permanently housed. 
Supported by the French interest, the established character 
of this work as a department of the Egyptian government 
(which also claims the ancient sites) has been fully recognized 
since the British occupation. The Service of Antiquities ” 
now boasts a larpe annual budget and employs a number of 
European and native officials — a director, curators of the museum. 
European ihspectors and native sub-inspectors of provinces 
(at Luxor for Upper Egypt and Nubia, at Assiut for Middle 
Egypt and the Fayum, at Mansura for Lower Egypt, besides a 
European official in charge of the government excavations at 
Memphis). The museum, no longer the property of an individual, 
was removed in 1889 from the small building at Bulak to a disused 
palace at Giza, and since 1902 has been established at Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo, in a special building, of ample size and safe from fire and 
flood. In the year 1881 the directorship of the museum was 
temporarily undertaken by Prof. Maspero, who resumed it in 
1899. The admirably conducted Archaeological Survey of the 
portion of Nubia threatened by the raising of the Assuan dam 
is in the charge of another department— the Si^ey department, 
directed for many years up to 1909 by Captain H. G. Lyons. 
Non-official agencies (supported by voluntary contributions) 
for exploration in Eg3rpt comprise the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
started in London in 1881, with its two branches, viz. the Archaeo- 
logical Survey (1890) for copying and publishing the monuments 
above grodnd, and the Graeco-Roman Branch (1897), well known 
through the brilliant work in Greek papyri of B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt ; and the separate Research Account founded by 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie in London (University College) 
in 1896, and since 1905 called the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt (see especially Memphis). The Mission archeologique 
franfaise an Caire, established as a school by the French govern- 
ment in 1881, was re-organized in 1901 on a lavish scale under the 
title Insiitut jra^ais d^archeologie orieniale du Caire, and domi- 
ciled with pnnting-press and library in a fine building near the 
museum. As the result of an excellent bargain, it was afterwards 
removed to the Munira palace in the south-east part of the city. 
An archaeologist is attached to the German general consulate to 
look after the interests of German museums, and is director of 
the German Institute of Archaeology. The Orient-Gesellschaft 
(German Orient Society) has worked in Egypt since 1901 with 
brilliant results. Excavations and explorations are also con- 
ducted annually by the agents of universities and museums in 
England, America and Germany, and by private explorers, 
concessions being granted generally on the terms that the 
Egyptian government shall retain half of the antiquities dis- 
covered> while the other half remains for the finders. 

The era of scientific excavation began with Flinders Petrie’s 
work at Tams in 1883. Previous explorers kept ^ientific aims 
in view, but th» idea of scientific archaeology was not realized 
by thim. The prOccdvjf in scientific excavation is directed 
to collecting ana interpilsting all the information that can be 
obtained from the excavation as to the history and nature of 


the site exploited, be it town, temple, house, cemetery or individual 
grave, wasting no evidence that results from it touching the 
endless problems which scientific archaeology affords — ^wh^her 
in regard to arts and crafts, manners and customs, language, 
history or beliefs. This is a totally different thing from mere 
hunting for inscriptions, statues or other portable objects which 
will present a greater or less* value in themselves even when torn 
from their context. Such may, of course, form the greater 
part of the harvest and working material of a scientific excavator ; 
their presence is most welcome to him, but their complete absence 
need be no bar to his attainment of important historical results. 
The absence of scientific excavation in Egypt was deplored by 
the Scottish archaeologist, Alexander Henry Rhind (1833-1863), 
as early as 1862, Since Flinders Petrie began, the general level 
of research has gradually risen, and, while much is shamefully 
bad and destructive, there is a certain proportion that fully 
realizes the requirements of scientific archaeology. 

Antiquities, Sites, — The remains for archaeological in- 
vestigation in Egypt may be roughly classified as material and 
literary; to the latter belong the texts on papyri and the 
inscriptions, to the former the sites of ancient towns with the 
temples, fortifications and houses ; remains of roads, canals, 
quarries and other matters falling within the domain of ancient 
topography ; the larger monuments, as obelisks, statues, stelae, 
&c. ; and finally the small antiquities — ^utensils, clothes, weapons, 
amulets, &c. Where moisture can reach the antiquities their 
preservation is no bettar in Egypt than it would have been in 
other countries ; for this reason all the papyri in the Delta have 
perished unless they happen to have been charred by fire. A 
terrible pest is a kind of termite which is locally abundant and 
has probably visited most parts of Egypt at one time or another, 
destroying all dead vegetable or animal material in the soil that 
was not specially protected. 

In Lower Egypt the cities built of crude brick were very 
numerous, especially after the 7th century B.c., but owing to 
the value of stone very few of their monuments have escaped 
destruction : even the mounds of rubbish which marked their 
sites furnish a valuable manure for the fields and in consequence 
are rapidly disappearing. Granite and other hard stones, having 
but a limited use (for millstones and the like), have the best 
chance of survival. At Bubastis, Tanis, Behbeit (Iseum) and 
Heliopolis considerable stone remains have been discovered. 
In the north of the Delta, wherever salt marshes have prevented 
cultivation in modem times, the mounds, such as those of 
Pelusium, still stand to their full height, and the more important 
are covered with ruins of brick structures of Byzantine and 
Arab date. 

Middle and Upper Egypt were less busy and prosperous in 
the later ages than Lower Egypt. There was consequently 
.somewhat less consumption of the old stone-work. Moreover, 
in many places equally good material could be obtained without 
much difficulty from the cliffs on both sides of the Nile. Yet 
even the buried portions of limestone buildings have seldom been 
permitted to survive on the cultivated land ; the Nubian sand- 
stone of Upper Egypt* was of comparatively little value, and, 
generally speaking, buildings in that material have fallen into 
decay rather than been destroyed by quarrying. 

Starting from Cairo and going southward we have first the 
great pyramid-field, with the necropolis of Memphis as its centre ; 
stretching from Abu Roash on the north to Lisht on the south, 
it is followed by the p3numid group of Dahshur, the more isolated 
pyramids of Medum and lUahun, and that of HawSra in the 
Fayum. On the east bank are the limestone quarries of Turra 
and Masara opposite Memphis. South of the Fayum on the 
western border of the desert are the tombs of Deshfisha, Melr 
and Assiut, and on the east bank those of Beni Hasan, the rock- 
cut temple of Speos Artemidos, the tombs of El Bersha and 
Sheikh ^d, the tombs and stelae of £1 Amama with the alabaster 
quarries of Hanub in the desert behind them, and the tombs of 
Deir el Gebrawr. Beyond Assiut are the tombs of Dronka and 
Rifa, the temples of Abydos and Dendera, and the tombs, &c., 
at AkhmTm and Kasr es Saiyad. Farther south are the stupendous 
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Prussian govemmcnf, in 1842-1845. «It8 labours embraced not 
only Egypt and Nubia (as far as Khartum) but also the Egyptian 
monuments in Sinai and Syria ; its immense harvest of material 
is of the highest value^ the new device of taking paper impress 
sions or squeezes ” giving Lepsius a great advantage over his 
predecessors^ similar to tlmt which was later conferred by the 
phptographic camera. 

A new period was opened in Egyptian exploration ^in 1858 
when Mariette was appointed director of archaeological works 
in Egypt, his duties being to safeguard the monuments and 
prevent their exploitation by dealers. As early as 1835 Mehemet 
Ali had given orders for a museum to be formed ; little, however, 
was accomplished before the whole of the resulting collection 
was given away to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria ifi 1855. 
Mariette, who was appointed by the viceroy Said Pasha at 
the instance of the French govemmentj succeeded in making 
his office effective and permanent, in spite of political intrigues 
and the whims of hn Oriental ruler ; he also secured a building 
on the island of Bulak (Bulaq) for a viceregal museum in which 
the results of his explorations could be permanently housed. 
Supported by the French interest, the established character 
of this work as a department of the Egyptian government 
(which also claims the ancient sites) has been fully recognized 
since the British occupation. The Service of Antiquities ” 
now boasts a larpe annual budget and employs a number of 
European and native officials — a director, curators of the museum. 
European ihspectors and native sub-inspectors of provinces 
(at Luxor for Upper Egypt and Nubia, at Assiut for Middle 
Egypt and the Fayum, at Mansura for Lower Egypt, besides a 
European official in charge of the government excavations at 
Memphis). The museum, no longer the property of an individual, 
was removed in 1889 from the small building at Bulak to a disused 
palace at Giza, and since 1902 has been established at Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo, in a special building, of ample size and safe from fire and 
flood. In the year 1881 the directorship of the museum was 
temporarily undertaken by Prof. Maspero, who resumed it in 
1899. The admirably conducted Archaeological Survey of the 
portion of Nubia threatened by the raising of the Assuan dam 
is in the charge of another department— the Si^ey department, 
directed for many years up to 1909 by Captain H. G. Lyons. 
Non-official agencies (supported by voluntary contributions) 
for exploration in Eg3rpt comprise the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
started in London in 1881, with its two branches, viz. the Archaeo- 
logical Survey (1890) for copying and publishing the monuments 
above grodnd, and the Graeco-Roman Branch (1897), well known 
through the brilliant work in Greek papyri of B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt ; and the separate Research Account founded by 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie in London (University College) 
in 1896, and since 1905 called the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt (see especially Memphis). The Mission archeologique 
franfaise an Caire, established as a school by the French govern- 
ment in 1881, was re-organized in 1901 on a lavish scale under the 
title Insiitut jra^ais d^archeologie orieniale du Caire, and domi- 
ciled with pnnting-press and library in a fine building near the 
museum. As the result of an excellent bargain, it was afterwards 
removed to the Munira palace in the south-east part of the city. 
An archaeologist is attached to the German general consulate to 
look after the interests of German museums, and is director of 
the German Institute of Archaeology. The Orient-Gesellschaft 
(German Orient Society) has worked in Egypt since 1901 with 
brilliant results. Excavations and explorations are also con- 
ducted annually by the agents of universities and museums in 
England, America and Germany, and by private explorers, 
concessions being granted generally on the terms that the 
Egyptian government shall retain half of the antiquities dis- 
covered> while the other half remains for the finders. 

The era of scientific excavation began with Flinders Petrie’s 
work at Tams in 1883. Previous explorers kept ^ientific aims 
in view, but th» idea of scientific archaeology was not realized 
by thim. The prOccdvjf in scientific excavation is directed 
to collecting ana interpilsting all the information that can be 
obtained from the excavation as to the history and nature of 


the site exploited, be it town, temple, house, cemetery or individual 
grave, wasting no evidence that results from it touching the 
endless problems which scientific archaeology affords — ^wh^her 
in regard to arts and crafts, manners and customs, language, 
history or beliefs. This is a totally different thing from mere 
hunting for inscriptions, statues or other portable objects which 
will present a greater or less* value in themselves even when torn 
from their context. Such may, of course, form the greater 
part of the harvest and working material of a scientific excavator ; 
their presence is most welcome to him, but their complete absence 
need be no bar to his attainment of important historical results. 
The absence of scientific excavation in Egypt was deplored by 
the Scottish archaeologist, Alexander Henry Rhind (1833-1863), 
as early as 1862, Since Flinders Petrie began, the general level 
of research has gradually risen, and, while much is shamefully 
bad and destructive, there is a certain proportion that fully 
realizes the requirements of scientific archaeology. 

Antiquities, Sites, — The remains for archaeological in- 
vestigation in Egypt may be roughly classified as material and 
literary; to the latter belong the texts on papyri and the 
inscriptions, to the former the sites of ancient towns with the 
temples, fortifications and houses ; remains of roads, canals, 
quarries and other matters falling within the domain of ancient 
topography ; the larger monuments, as obelisks, statues, stelae, 
&c. ; and finally the small antiquities — ^utensils, clothes, weapons, 
amulets, &c. Where moisture can reach the antiquities their 
preservation is no bettar in Egypt than it would have been in 
other countries ; for this reason all the papyri in the Delta have 
perished unless they happen to have been charred by fire. A 
terrible pest is a kind of termite which is locally abundant and 
has probably visited most parts of Egypt at one time or another, 
destroying all dead vegetable or animal material in the soil that 
was not specially protected. 

In Lower Egypt the cities built of crude brick were very 
numerous, especially after the 7th century B.c., but owing to 
the value of stone very few of their monuments have escaped 
destruction : even the mounds of rubbish which marked their 
sites furnish a valuable manure for the fields and in consequence 
are rapidly disappearing. Granite and other hard stones, having 
but a limited use (for millstones and the like), have the best 
chance of survival. At Bubastis, Tanis, Behbeit (Iseum) and 
Heliopolis considerable stone remains have been discovered. 
In the north of the Delta, wherever salt marshes have prevented 
cultivation in modem times, the mounds, such as those of 
Pelusium, still stand to their full height, and the more important 
are covered with ruins of brick structures of Byzantine and 
Arab date. 

Middle and Upper Egypt were less busy and prosperous in 
the later ages than Lower Egypt. There was consequently 
.somewhat less consumption of the old stone-work. Moreover, 
in many places equally good material could be obtained without 
much difficulty from the cliffs on both sides of the Nile. Yet 
even the buried portions of limestone buildings have seldom been 
permitted to survive on the cultivated land ; the Nubian sand- 
stone of Upper Egypt* was of comparatively little value, and, 
generally speaking, buildings in that material have fallen into 
decay rather than been destroyed by quarrying. 

Starting from Cairo and going southward we have first the 
great pyramid-field, with the necropolis of Memphis as its centre ; 
stretching from Abu Roash on the north to Lisht on the south, 
it is followed by the p3numid group of Dahshur, the more isolated 
pyramids of Medum and lUahun, and that of HawSra in the 
Fayum. On the east bank are the limestone quarries of Turra 
and Masara opposite Memphis. South of the Fayum on the 
western border of the desert are the tombs of Deshfisha, Melr 
and Assiut, and on the east bank those of Beni Hasan, the rock- 
cut temple of Speos Artemidos, the tombs of El Bersha and 
Sheikh ^d, the tombs and stelae of £1 Amama with the alabaster 
quarries of Hanub in the desert behind them, and the tombs of 
Deir el Gebrawr. Beyond Assiut are the tombs of Dronka and 
Rifa, the temples of Abydos and Dendera, and the tombs, &c., 
at AkhmTm and Kasr es Saiyad. Farther south are the stupendous 
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ruins of Thebes botj^ fides of the river, the temple of Esna, the 
ruins and tombs of £1 l^b, the temple of Edfu/ the cjuarries of 
Silsila and the tetpple of Ombos, followed by the inscribed rocks 
of the First Cataract, the tombs and quarries of Assuan and the 
temples of Philae. 

In Nubia, owing to the poverty of the country and its scanty 
population, the proportion of monuments surviving is infinitely 
greater than in Egypt, Here are the temples of DebOd, the 
temple and quarries of Kertassi, the temples of Kalabsha, Bet 
el Wali, DendQr, Oerf Husen, Dakka, Maharaka, Es^Sebu a, 
‘Amada and Derr, the gf ottos of Elleslya, the tombs of Anfba, 
the temple of Ibrim, the great rock-temples of Abu-Simbel, the 
temples at Jebel Adda and Wadi Haifa, the forts and temples of 
Semna, the temples of Araftra (Merortic) and SOleb. Beyond are 
the Ethiopian temples and pyramids of Jebel Barkal and the other 
pyramids of Napata at Tangassi, &c., the still later pyramids of 
Meroe at Begerawia/ and the temples of Mesauwarfit and Naga 
reaching to within 50 m, of Khartum. 

Outside the Nile valley on the west are temples in the Great 
and Little Oases and the Oasis of Ammon : on the east quarries 
and stelae on the Hammamat road to the Red Sea, and mines 
and other remains at Wadi Maghara and Serabit el Khadim in 
the Sinai peninsula. In Syria there are tablets of conquest on 
the rocks at the mouth of the Nahr el Kelb. 

Of the collections of Egyptian antiquities in public museums, 
those of the British Museum, Leiden, Berlin, the Louvre, Turin 
were already very important in the first lialf of the 19th century, 
also in a less degree those of Florence, Bologna and the Vatican. 
Most of these have since been greatly increased and many others 
have been created. By far the largest collection in the world 
is that at Cairo. In America the museums and universities of 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and New York 
have collections of greater or less interest. Besides these the 
museums of Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester and Oxford are 
noteworthy in Great Britain for their Egyptian antiquities, 
as are those of St Petersburg, Vienna, Marseilles, Munich, 
Copenhagen, Palermo and Athens ; there are also collections 
in most of the British colonies. Private collections are numerous. 

Literary Records.-^ln estimating the sources of information 
regarding pre-Christian Egypt, the native sources, first opened 
to us by Champollion, are infinitely tlie most important. With 
very few exceptions they are contemporary with the events 
which they record. Of the composition of history and the 
description of their own manners and customs by the Egyptians 
for posterity, few traces have reached our day. Consequently 
the information derived from their monuments, in spite of their 
great abundance, is of a fortuitous character. For one early 
papyrus that survives, many millions must have perished. If 
the journals of accounts, the letters and business documents, 
had come down to us m masse, they would no doubt have yielded 
to research the history and life of Egypt day by day ; but those 
that now represent a thousand years of the Old Kingdom and 
Middle Kingdom together would not half fill an ordinary muni- 
ment chest. A larger proportion of the records on stone have 
survived, but that an event should be inscribed on stone depends 
on a variety of circumstances and not necessarily on its importance. 
There may seem to be a great abundance of Egyptian monuments, 
but they have to cover an enormous space of time, and even in 
the periods which are best represented, gravestones recording 
the names of private persons with a prayer or two are scarcely 
material for history. A scrap of annals h^ been found ext«iding 
from the earliest times to ihe Vth Dynasty, as well as a very 
fragmentary list of kings reaching nearly to the end of tlie 
Middle Kingdom, to help out the scattered data of the other 
monuments. As to manners and customs, although we possess 
no S3rstematic descriptions of them from a native source, the 
native artists and scribes have presented us with exceptionally 
rich materials in the painted and sculptured scenes of the tombs 
from the Old and Middle Kingdoms and the New Empire. For 
the Deltaic dynasties these sources fail absolutely, the scenes being 
then either purely religious or conventional imitations of the 
earlier ones. 


Fortunately the native Records are largely supplemented by 
others : valuable information comes from cuneiform literature, 
belonging to two widely separated periods. The first group is 
contemporary with the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties and 
consists in the first place of the Tell el Amama tablets with 
others related to them, containing the reports of governors 
of the Syrian possessions of Egypt, ^d the conespondemee of 
the kings of Babylon, Assur, Jiitanni wd Khatti (the Hittites) 
with the “Pharaohs. The sequel to this is furnished by Winckler’s 
discovery of documents relating to Rameses 11 . of the XIXth 
Dynasty in the Hittite capital at Boghaz Keui (see also HiTnw 
and Pteria). The other group compri|ie^ the annals and in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and Assur-bani-pal, 
recording their invasions of Egypt under the XXVth Dynasty. 
There are also a few references to Egypt of later date down to 
the reign of Darius. In Hebrew literature the Pentateuch, the 
histori^ books and the prophets alike contain scanty but 
precious information regarding Egypt. Aramaic papyri written 
principally by Jews of the Persian period (5th century B.a) 
have been found at Syene and Memphis. 

Of all the external sources the literary accounts written in 
Greek are the most valuable. They comprise fragments of the 
native historian Manetho, the descriptions of Egypt in Herodotus 
and Diodorus, the geographical accounts of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
the treatise of Plutarch on Isis and Osiris and other monographs 
or scattered notices of less importance. Our knowledge of the 
history of Alexander’s conquest, of the Ptolemies and of the 
Roman occupation is almost entirely derived from Greek sources, 
and in fact almost the same might be said of the history of 
Egypt as far back as the beginning of the XXVIth Dynasty. 
The non-literary Greek remains in papyri and inscriptions 
which are being found in great abundance throw a flood of 
light on life in Egypt and the administration of the country from 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Arab conquest On 
the other hand, papyri and inscriptions in Latin are of the 
greatest rarity, and the literary remains in that language are of 
small importance for Egypt. 

Arabic literature appears to be entirely barren of authentic 
information regarding the earlier condition of the country. 
Two centuries of unchallenged Christianity had broken almost 
completely the traditions of paganism, even if the Moslems had 
been willing to consider them, either in their fanciful accounts 
of the origins of cities, &c., or elsewhere. 

B. The Country in Ancient Times. — ^The native mime of 
Egypt was Kemi (KMT), clearly meaning “ the black land,” 
Egypt being so called from the blackness of its alluvial soil 
(cf. Plut. De Is. et Os. cap. 33) : irt poetical inscriptions Kemi is 
often opposed to Toshri, “ the red land,” referring to the sandy 
deserts around, which, however, would probably be included 
in the term Kemi in its widest sense. Egypt is caUed in Hebrew 
Mizraim, possibly a dual form describing the country in 
reference to its two great natural and historical divisions of 
Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt: but Mizraim (poetically 
sometimes M&z6r) often means Lower Egypt, Upp^ £gyp^ 
being named Pathros, '' the south land.” In Assyrian the name 

was Musri, Misri ; in Arabic it is pronounced Maj^r in 


the vulgar dialect of Egypt. These names are certainly of 
Semitic origin and perhaps derive from the Assyrian with the 
meaning frontier-land ” (see Mizraim). Winckler’s theory 
of a separate Mu^ri immediately 'south of Palestine is now 
generally rejected (see, for instance, Ed. Mejrer, Die Israeliim 
und ihre Nackbarstamme, 455). The Greek Atytmros (Aegyptus) 
occurs as early as Homer ; m the Odyssey it is the name of the 
Nile (masc.) as well as of the country (fern.) : later it wi^ con* 
fined to the country. Its origin is very obscure (see Pietsqh- 
mann in Pauly -Wissowa, Kealencydopadie, s.v. ” Aigyptys 
Brugseh’s derivation from Hakeptah, a name of the noi^em 
capital, Memphis, though attractive, is unconfirmed. 

E^pt normally included the whole of the Nile valley hrom 
the First Cataract to the sea ; pure Egyptians, however, formed 
the population of Lower Kubla above the Cataract in prehistoric 
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times ; at some periods also tiie lan6 was divided into separate 
kingdoms^ while at others Egypt stretched southward into 
Nu&a, and it generally claimed the neighbouring Libyan deserts 
and oases on the >^e5t and the Arabian deserts on the east to the 
shore of the Red Sea, with Sinai and the Mediterranean coast 
as far as Rhinocorura (El Arlsh). The physical features in 
ancient times vrere essentially the same as at the present day. 
The bed of the Nile was lower : it appears to have risen by 
its own deposits at a rate of about 4 in. in a century. In the 
north of the Deha, however, there was a sinking of the land, 
in consequence of which the accumulations on some of the 
ancient sites there extend below the present sea-level. On the 
other hand at the south end of the Suez canal the land may 
have risen bodily, since the head of the Gulf of Suez has been 
cut off by a bank of rock from the Bitter lakes, which were 
probably joined to it in former days. The banks of the Nile 
and the islands in it are subject to gradual but constant altera- 
tion — indeed, several ancient sites have been much eroded or 
destroyed — and the main volume of the stream may in course of 
time diverted into what has previously been a secondary 
channel. According to the classical writers, the moutlis or 
branches of the Nile in 1 ht Delta were five in number (seven 
including two that were artificial): now there are only two. 
In Upper Egypt the main stream tended as now to flow along 
the eastern edge of the valley, while to the west was a parallel 
stream corresponding to the Bahr Yusuf. From the latter 
a canal of branch led to the Lake of Moeris, which, until the 
3rd century b.c., filled the deep depression of the Fayum, but 
is now represented only by the strongly brackish waters of the 
Birket el Rerun, left in the deepest part. The area of alluvial 
land ‘has probably not changed greatly in historic times. The 
principal changes that have occurred are due to the grip which 
civilization has taken upon the land in the course of thousands 
of years, often weakening but now firmer than ever. In early 
days no doubt the soil was cultivated in patches, but gradually 
a great system of canals was organized under the control of the 
central government, both for irrigation and for transport. 
The wild flora of the alluvial valley was probably always re- 
stricted and eventually was reduced almost to the “ weeds of 
cultivation, when every acre of soil, at one period of the year 
under water and at another roasted under the burning heat of a 
semi-tropical sun, was carefully tilled. The acacia abounded 
on the borders of the valley, but the groves were gradually cut 
down fgr the use of the carpenter and the charcoal-burner. 
The desert was full of wild life, the balance of nature being 
preserved by the carnivorous animals preying on the herbivorous; 
trees watered by soakage from the Nile protected the under- 
growth and encouraged occasional rainfall. But this balance 
was upset by the early introduction of the goat and later of 
the camel, which destroyed the sapling trees, while the grown 
ones fell to the axe of the woodcutter. Thus in all probability 
the Egyptian deserts have become far poorer in animals and 
trees than they were in primitive times. Much of Lower Egypt 
was loft in a wilder state than Upper Egypt. The marshy lands 
in the north were the resort of fishermen and fowlers, and the 
papyrus, the cultivation of which was a regular industry, pro- 
tected an abundance of wild life. The abandonment of papyrus 
culture in the 8th century a.d., the neglect of the canals, and 
the inroads of the sea, have converted much of that country 
into barren salt marsh, which only years of draining and washing 
can restore to fertility. 

The rich alluvial deposits of the Nile which respond so readily 
to the efforts of the cultivator ensured the wealth of the country. 
Moulded into brick, without burning, this black clay also supplied 
the common wants of the builder, and even the palaces of the 
greatest kings were constructed of crude brick. For more lasting 
and ambitious work in tipples and tombs the materials could 
be obtained from the ro&s and deserts of the Nile vaHey. The 
chief of these was Hurtrcone of varying d^rees of fineness, eom- 
bosing the cliffs wlffi^Hfied the valley from the apex df the lleita 
roiSbe neighbouthowrof El K&b ; the best (Quality was obtained 
on the east side opposite Memphis from the cfuarries of Tuna 


and Masara. From El K&b southward its place was taken by 
Libyan sandstone, soft and easily woiked^, but unsuitable for 
fine sculpture. These two were the ordinary building stones. 
In the limestone was found the flint or chert used for weapons and 
instruments in early times. For alabaster the- principal quany^ 
was that of Hanub in the desert 10 m. behind El Amarna, but it 
was obtained elsewhere in* the limestone region, including a spot 
near Alexandria. A hard and fine-grained quartzite sandstone 
was quarried at Jebel Ahmar behind Heliopolis, and basalt 
was found thence along the eastern edge Of the Delta to near 
the Wadi Tomilat. Red granite was obtained from the First 
Cataract, hreeda and diorite were quarried from very early times 
in the Wadi Hammamat, on the road from Coptos to the Red 
Sea, and porphyry was brought, chiefly in Roman times but 
also in the prehistoric age, from the same region at Jebel Dokh&n. 

Egypt was poor in metals. Gold was obtained chiefly from 
Nubia : iron was found in small quantities in the country and 
at one time was worked in the neighbourhood of Assu&n. Some 
Copper was obtained in Sinai. Of stones that were accounted 
precious Sinai produced turquoise and the Egyptian deserts 
garnet, carneiian and jasper. 

The native supply of wood for industrial purposes was ex- 
ceedingly bad : there was no native wood long enough and 
straight enough to be used in joiners’ work or sculpture without 
fitting and patching : palm trees were abundant, and if the 
trees could be spared, their split stems could be used for roofing. 
For boatbuilding papwmis stems and acacia wood were employed, 
and for the best work cedar- wood was imported from Lelmnon. 

Egypt was isolated by the deserts and the sea. The Nile 
valley afforded a passage by ship or on foot into Nubia, where, 
however, little wealth was to be sought, though gold and rarities 
from the Sudan, such as ivory and ebony, came that way and an 
anned mid could yield a good spoil in slaves and cattle. The 
poverty-stricken and barbarous Nubians were strong and 
courageous, and gladly served in Egypt as mercenary soldiers 
and police. Through the oases also ran paths to the Sudan by 
which the raw merchandise of the southern countries could be 
brought to Egypt. Eastward, roads led through the Ambian 
mountains to the Red Sea, whence ships made voyages to the 
incense-bearing land of Puoni (Punt) on the Somali coast of 
Africa, rich also in gold and ivory. The mines of Sinai could be 
reached either by sea or by land along the route of the Exodus. 
The roads to Syria skirted the east border of the Delta and then 
followed the coast from near Pelusium through El Arish and 
Gaza, A secondary road branched off through the Wadi Tumilftt, 
whence the ways ran northwards to Syria and southwards to 
Sinai. On the Libyan side the oasis of SIwa could be reached 
from the Lake of Moeris or from Terrana (Terenuthis), or by the 
coast route which also led to the Cyrenaica. The Egyptians 
had some traffic on the Mediterranean from very remote times, 
especially with Byblus in Phoenicia, the port for cedar-wood. 

Of the populations sorrounding Egypt the negroes (Nehsi) 
in the south (Cush) were the lowest in the scale of civilization : 
the people of l^ioni and of Libya (the Tehen, &c.) were pale in 
colour and superior to the negroes, but still show no sign of 
a high culture. The S3nian8 and -^e Kefthi, the latter now 
identified with the Cretans and other representatives of the 
Aegean civilization, are the only peoples who by their elaborate 
clothing and artistic products reveal themselves upon the 
ancient Egyptian monuments as the equals in culture of the 
Egyptian nation. 

The Egyptians seem to have applied no distinctive name to 
themselves in early times : they called themselves pro^ly rdmi 
(RMTW), ue, sinq>ly ‘*men,‘^ “ people,” while the despised raws 
anwild them, collectively lg"SWT, “ desert-peoples,” were dis- 
tinguished by special appellations. The races of mankinid, 
including the Egyptians, were often called the Nine Archers, 
Ultmiately the Ej^tians, when t^ieir insularity disappeared 
under the successive dominatbns of EtMopia, Ass}^ and 
Persia, described Hiemselves as rm^n-Kimi, “ men of Egypt.” 
Whence the population of Egypt as we trace it in prehistoric 
and historic times came, is not certain. The early civilization 
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of Egypt shows remarikable coincidences with that of Babylonia, 
the language is of a Semitic type, the religion may well be a 
compound of a lower African and a higher Asiatic order of ideas. 
According to the evidence of the mummies, the Egyptians were 
of slender build, with dark hair and of Caucasian type. Br 
Elliott Smith, who has examined thousands of skeletons and 
mummies of periods, find^ that tfa!^ prehistoric population of 
Upper Egypt, a branch of the North African-Mediterranean* 
Arabian race, changed with the advent of the dynasties to ^a 
stronger type, better developed than before in skull and muscle. 
This was apparently due to admixture with the Lower Egyptians, 
who themselves had been affected by Syrian immigration. There- 
after little further change is observable, although the rich lands 
of Egypt must have attracted foreigners from all parts. The 
Egyptian artists of the New Empire assigned distinctive t3rpes 
of feature as well as of dress to the different races witb which they 
came into contact, Hittites, Syrians, Libyans, Bedouins, negroes, 
&c. 

The people of Egypt were not naturally fierce or cruel. In- 
tellectually, too, they were somewhat sluggish, careless and 
unbusinesslike. In the mass they were a body of patient 
labourers, tilling a rich soil, and hating all foreign lands and ways. 
The wealth of their country gave scope for ability within the 
population and also attracted it from outside : it enabled the 
kings to organize great monumental enteiprises as well as to 
arm irresistible raids upon the inferior tribes around. Uirged 
on by necessity and opportunity, the Egyptians possessed 
sufficient enterprise and originating power to keep ahead of 
their neighbours in most departments of civilization, until the 
more warlike empires of Assyria and Persia overwhelmed them 
and the keener intellects of the Greeks outshone them in almost 
every department. The debt of civilization to Egypt as a 
pioneer must be considerable, above all perhaps in religious 
thought. The moral ideals of its nameless teachers were high 
from an early date : their conception of an after-life was ex- 
ceedingly vivid : the piety of the Egyptians in the later days 
was a matter of wonder and scoffing to their contemporaries ; 
it is generally agreed that certain features in the development of 
Christianity are to be traced to Egypt as their birthplace and 
nidus. 


For researches into the ethnography of Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, see W. Max Muller, Asien und Ewropa nach den 
altdg. Inschriften (Leipzig, 1893). Egyptological Researches (Washing- 
ton, 1906) ; for measurements of Egyptian skulls, Miss Fawcett 
in Biometrika (1902) ; A. Thomson and D. Randall-Maciver, The 
Ancient Races of the Thebaid (Oxford, 1905) (cf. criticisms in Man, 
1Q05 ; and for comparisons with modem measurements, C. S. Myers, 
Journ, Anthropological Institute, 1905, 80), W. Flinders Petrie has 
collected and discussed a series of facial types shown in prehistoric 
and early Egyptian sculpture, Journal Anthropolopcal Institute^ 
igcn, 248. For Elliott Smith’s results aee The Cairo Scientific Journal t 
No. 30, voi. iiL, March 1909. 


Divisions . — In ancient times Egypt was divided into two 
regions, representing the kingdoms that existed before-Menes. 
Lower Egypt, comprising the Delta and its borders, formed 
the “ North Land,” To-mehy and reached up the valley to include 
Memphis and its province or ** nome,” while the remainder of the 


Egyptian Nile valley was “ the South,” Shema ( SM 




The south, if only as the abode of the sun, always had the preced- 
ence over the north in Egypt, and the west over the east. Later 
the two regions were known respectively as P*to-«s (JPathros), 
the south land,” and P*to-!neh, the north land.” Impractical 
administration this historic distinction was sometimes observed, 
at others ignored, but m religious tradition it l^d a ffrm hold. 
In Eoman times a different system marked off a iliird region, 
namely Middle Eg^t, from the point of the Deha southward. 
Theoretically, as its name Heptanomis implies, this division 
contained seven nomes, actually from the HermopoHte on the 
south to the Memphite on the north (exduding the Arsinoite 
according to the papyri). Some'tenden^ to this existed earlier. 
Egypt to the south of the Heptanomis was the 'Diebais, oaBed 
P*teSh*en*Ne, ** the province of Thebes,” as early :as the ^QCVIth 


Dynasty. The Thebais wis much under the ittfluence of the 
Ethiopian kingdom, and was separated politically in the troubled 
times of the XXII Ird Dynasty, though the old division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt was resumed in the XXVIth Dynasty. 

If Upper and Lower Egypt represented ancient kh^doms, 
the nomes have been thought to carry on the traditions ol tribal 
settlements. They are found in inscriptions as early as the end 
of the Ulrd Dynasty, and the very name of Thoth, azid that 
of another very ancient god, are derived from those of two C(m- 
tiguous nomes in Lower Egypt. The names are written by special 

emblems placed on standards, such as aiv ibis a jadkal 
a liare a feathered crown a sistrum ^ , 

a blade 5 ^, &c., suggesting tribal badges. Some nomes havii^ 

a common badge but distinguished as “ nearer” or further,” 
ue, ** northern ” or southern,” have simply been split, as they 
are contiguous : in one case, however, corresponding “ eastern ” 
and “ western ” Harpoon nomes are widely separated on opposite 
sides of the Delta. In a few cases, such as the West, the 
Beginning of the East,” it is obvious that the names are derived 
solely from their geographical situation. It is quite possible 
that the divisions are geographical in the main, but it seems 
likely that there were also religious, tribal and other histbrical 
reasons for them. How their boundaries were determined is not 
certain : in Upper Egypt in many cases a single nome embracoi 
both sides of the river. The number and nomenclature of the 
nomes were never absolutely fixed. In temples of Ptolemaic and 
Roman age the full series is figured presenting their tribj^te to 
the god, and this series approximately agrees with the scattered 
data of early monuments. The normal number of the nomes 
in the sacred lists appears to be 42, of which 22 belonged to 
Upper ^ypt and 20 to Lower Egypt. In reality again these 
nome-divisions were treated with considerable freedom, beix^ 
split or reunited and their boundaries readjusted. Each njome 
had its metropolis, normally the seat of a governor or nomarch 
and the centre of its religious observances. During the New 
Empire, except at the beginning, the nomes seem to have been 
almost entirely ignored ; under the Deltaic dynasties (except of 
course in the traditions of the sacred writing; they were named 
after the metropolis, as “ the province {tosh) of Busiris,” “ the 
province of Sais,” &c. : hence the Greek names Bowt^trij® 
vofios, &c. The Arsinoite nome was added by the Ptolemies 
after the draining of the Lake of Moeris (q.v.), and in lie later 
Ptolemaic and the Roman times ^many changes and additions 
to the list must have been made. In Christian texts the 
** provinces ” appear to have been very numerous. 

See H. Brugseh, Geographische Inschriften alt&gyptischer Denh- 
mdler (3 vols., Leipzig, 1857-1860), and for the nomes on monuments 
of the Old Kingdom, N. de G. Davies, Mastaba of Ptahhetep and 
Ahhetheiep (London, 1901), p, 24 et sqq. 


King and Government . — ^The government of Egypt was 
monarchical. The king (for titles see Pharaoh) was the head of 
the hierarchy ; he was himself divine and is often styled “ the 
good god,” and wm the proper mediator between gods and men. 
He was also the dispenser of office, confirmer of hereditary titles 
and estates and the fountain of justice. Oaths were generally 
sworn by the life ” of the king. The king wore special head- 
dresses and costumes, including tlse crowns of U{^per ^ and 

Lower Egypt ^ (often united ^), and the cobra upon his 

forehead. Females were admitted to the succession, but very 
few instraces occur before the Qeopatras. Tbe most noti^ 
Pharaonic queen in her own right was Hatshepsut in the XVniQth 
Dynasty, but her reign was ignored by the later Ttikm evett of 
her own family.* A certain Nitderis about the Vlllth Dynasty 
anc^Scemiophris of the Xllth Dynasty are in the lists, but are 
quite obscum. Yet inheritan^ tteo^h the ^aie line was 
fully recognized, and marruige with the heiress princess was 
sought by usurpers to legitimate >the claims ;0f iheir of^ring. 
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Often, especially in the Xllth Dyndsty, the king associated his 
heir on the throne with him to ensure the succession. 

From time to time feudal conditions prevailed ; the great 
landowners and local princes had establishments cf their own 
on the model of the royal court, and were with difficulty kept in 
order by the monarch. In rare cases during the Middle Kingdom 
(inscriptions in the tomb of Ameni at Beni Hasan, graffiti in ^e 
quarries of Hanub) documents were dated in the years of reign 
of these feudatory nobles. Under the Empire all power was 
again centralized in the hands of the Pharaoh. The apportion- 
ment of duties amongst the swarm of officials varied from age 
to age, as did their titles. Members of the royal family generally 
held high office. Under the Empire Egypt was administered 
by a vast bureaucracy, at the head of which, responsible to the 
king, wa'j the vizier, or sometimes two viziers, one for Upper 
Egypt, the other for l/)wer Egypt (in which case the former, 
stationed at Thebes, had the precedence). The duties of the 
vizier and thf procedure in his court are detailed in a long 
inscription which is repeated in three tombs of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty at Thebes (Breasted, l^ecordsj ii. § 663 et seqq.). The 
strictest impartiality was enjoined upon him, and he was advised 
to hold aloof from the people in order to present his authority. 
The office of vizier was by no means a sinecure. Ail the business 
of the country was overlooked by him — treasury, taxation, army, 
law-courts, expeditions of every kind. Egypt was the vast 
estate of Pharaoh, and the vizier was the steward of it. 

Army,-^The youth of Egypt was liable to be called upon 
for service in the field under the local chiefs. Their training 
consisted of gymnastic and warlike exercises which developed 
strength and discipline that would be as useful in executing 
publfb works and in dragging large monuments as in strictly 
military service. They were armed in separate companies with 
bows and arrows, spears, daggers and shields, and the officers 
carried battle-axes and maces. The army, commanded in chief 
by Una under the Vlth Dynasty for raids in Sinai or Palestine, 
comprised levies from every part of Egypt and from Nubia, 
each under its own leader. Under the New Empire, when E^pt 
was almost a military state, the army was a more specialized 
institution, the art of war in siege and strategy had developed, 
divisions were formed with special standards, there were regiments 
armed with battle-axes and scimitars, and chariots formed an 
essential part of the host. Egyptian cavalry are not represented 
upon the monuments, and we hear little of such at any time. 
Herodotus divides the army into two classes, the Calasiries and 
the Hermotybies ; these names, although he was not aware of it, 
mean respectively horse- and foot-soldiers, but it is possible 
that the former name was only traditional and had charac- 
terized those who fought from chariots, a mode of warfare 
that was obsolete in Herodotus’s own day : as a matter of 
fact both classes arc said to have served on the warships of 
Xerxes’ fleet. 

Arms and Armour . — From the contents of graves and other 
remains, and the sculptured and painted scenes, an approximate 
idea can be obtained of the weapons of the Egyptians at all 
periods from the prehistoric age onwards. Only a few points 
are here noted. Stone mace-heads are found in the earliest 
cemeteries, together with flint implements that may be the heads 
of lances, &c., and thin leaf-shaped daggers of bronze. Stone 
arrow-he^s are common on the surface of the desert. Thin 
bronze arrow-heads appear at an early date ; under the Empire 
they are stouter and furnished with a tang, and later still, 
towards the Greek period, they are socketed (often three-sided), 
or, if of iron, still tanged. The wooden club, a somewhat primi- 
tive weapon, seems to have been considered characteristic of 
foreigners from very early times,, and, in scenes dating from the 
Middle Kingdom, belong principally to the levies from the 
surrounding barbarians, Tlie dagger grew longer and stouter, 
hut the smrd mode its appliance late, probably first in the 
hands of tlie Sherdana (Sardinian ?), mercenaries of the time of 

Rameses H. ' A pecuj|ir scimitar, khopsh is characteristic of 

the:£mpir0* Slings ore first heard of in Egyptian warfare in the 


8 th centuiy b.c. The chariot was doubtless introduced with 
the horse in the Hyksos period ; several examples have been 
discovered in the tombs of the New Kingdom. Shields were 
covered with ox-hide and furnished with round sighting-holes 
above the middle. Cuirasses of bronze scales were worn by the 
kings and other leaders. The linen corslets of the Egyptian 
soldiery at a later time were famous, and were adopted by the 
Persian army . According to the paintings of the Middle Kingdom 
in the tombs of Beni Hasan, the battlements of brick fortresses 
were attacked and wrenched away with long and massive spears. 
No siege engines are depicted, even in the time of the Empire, 
and the absence of original representations after the XXth 
Dynasty renders it difficult to judge the advances made in the 
art of war during the first half of the last millennium B.c. The 
inscription of Pankhi, however, proves that in the 8th century 
approaches and towers were raised against the walls of besieged 
citiea. 

Priesthood.— Tht priesthood was in a great degree hereditar>^ 
though perhaps not essentially so. In each temple the priests 
were divided into four orders (until Ptolemy Euergetes added a 
fifth), each of which served in turn for a lunar montli under the 
chief priest or prophet. They received shares of the annual 
revenues of the temple in kind, consisting of linen, oil, flesh, 
bread, vegetables, wine, beer, <S:c. The “ divine servants ” or 
“ prophets ” had residences assigned them in the temple area. 
In late times the priests were always shaven, and paid the greatest 
attention to cleanliness and ceremonial purity already implied 
in their ancient name. Fish and beans then were abhorred by 
them. Among the priests were the most learned men of Egypt, 
but prolxibly many were illiterate. For the Hellenistic period 
.see W. Otto, Prtesier und Tempel im hellenisiichcn A^ypten 
(Leipzig, 1905 foil). 

For ancient Egyptian life and civilization in all departments ti e 
principal work is Ad. Erman, Lif$ in Ancient Pf'Vpt, translated by 
H. M. Tirard (London, 1894), (tlie original Agypten unci dgypth 
sches Lebenim AUertum, 2 vols., was published in 1885 at Tubingen) , 
G. Maspero, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, tramslated by A. P. 
Morton (London, 1892), {Lectures histoiu/ues, Paris, 1890); also 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, new 
ed. by S. Birch (3 vols., Tendon, 1878). The annual Archaeological 
Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund contain summaries of the 
work done each year in the several departments of re.search. 

Of the inninnerable publications of E<»yptian monuments, .scenes 
and inscriptions, C. K. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Agvpten nnd 
Athiopien (Berlin, 1840-1859), and Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of the Egypt Exploration Fund, may be specified. For 
antiquities in museums there is the sumptuous Catalogue ghihal des 
aHiiquitis igyptiennes du music de Caire ; for excavations the 
Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund, ot the Research Account, 
of the British School of Archaeology, of the Liverpool School ot 
Archaeology, of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, ol the Hearsi 
Egyptian Expedition, of the Theodore M. Davis excavations (Tombs 
of the Kings). 

Trade and Money. — There is little evidence to show how buying 
and selling were carried on in ancient Egypt. A unique scene 
in a tomb of the IVth Dynasty, however, shows men and women 
exchanging commodities against each other— fish, fish-hooks, 
fans, necklaces, &c. Probably this was a market in the open air 
such as is held weekly at the present time in every considerable 
village. Rings of metal, gold, silver and bronze played some part 
in exchange, and from the Hyksos period onwards formed the 
usual standards by which articles of all kinds might be valued. 
In the XVnith Dynasty the value of meat, &c., was reckoned 
in gold ; somewhat later copper seems the commonest standard, 
and under ffie Deltaic dynasties silver. But barter must have 
prevailed much long(5r. The precious metals 'vere kept in the 
temples under the tutelage of the deities. During the XXVth 
and XXVIth Dynasties silver of the treasury of Harshafe (at 
Heracleopolis Magna) was commonly prescribed in contracts, 
and in the reign of Darius we hear of silver of the treasury of 
Ptah (at Memphis). Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, is said by 
Herodotus to have been punished by Darius for coining money 
of equal fineness with that of the king in Persia : thus coinage 
had then begun in Egypt. But the early coins that have been 
found there are mainly Greek, and especially Athenian, and it 
was not until the introduction Of a regular currency in the three 
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metals under the Ptolemies that much use was made of coined 
money. 

Corn was the staple produce of Egypt and may have been 
exported regularly, and especially when there was famine in 
other countries. In the Tell el-Amama letters the friendly 
kings ask Pharaoh for “ much gold.” Papyrus rolls and fine 
linen were good merchandise in Pho Alicia in the loth century 
B.c. From the earliest times Egypt was dependent on foreign 
countries to supply its wants in some degree. Vessels were 
fashioned in foreign stone as early as the 1 st Dynasty. All silver 
must have been imported, and all copper except a little that 
the Pharaohs obtained from the mines of Sinai. Cedar wood 
was brought from the forests of Lebanon, ivory, leopard skins 
and gold from the south, all kinds of spices and ingredients of 
incense from Somaliland and Arabia, fine linen and beautifully 
worked vessels from Syria and the islands. Such supplies might 
be obtained by forcible raiding or as tribute of conquered 
countries, or perhaps as the free offerings of simple savages 
awed by the arrival of ships and civilized well-armed crews, 
or again by royal missions in which rich gifts on both sides were 
exchanged, or lastly by private trading. For deciding how large 
a share was due to trade, there is almost no evidence. But there 
are records of expeditions sent out by the king to obtain the 
rarities of different countries, and the hero of the Story of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor was upon this quest. Egyptian objects of 
the age of the XVII I th Dynasty are found in the Greek islands 
and on the mainland among remains of the Mycenaean epoch, 
and on the other hand the products of the workshops of Crete 
and other centres of that culture are found in Egypt £md are 
figured as “ tribute of the Keftiu ” in the tomb-paintings, 
though we have no information of any war with or conquest of 
that people. It must be a case of trade rather than tribute here 
and in like instances. According to the papyrus of Unamun at 
the end of the weak XXth Dynasty payment for cedar was insisted 
on by the king of Byblus from the Egyptian commissioner, and 
proofs were shown to him of payment having been made even 
in the more glorious times of Egypt. Trade both internal and 
external must have been largely in the hands of foreigners. 
It is impossible to say at what period Phoenician traffic by sea 
with Egypt began, but it existed as early as the Illrd Dynasty. 
In the time of Herodotus much wine was imported from Syria 
and Greece. Amasis II. (c. 570 b.c.) established Naucratis as 
the centre of Greek trade in Egypt. Financial transactions by 
Jews settled at the southern extremity of Egypt, at Assuan, are 
found as early as the reign of Artaxerxes. 

Huntings Fishings In the desert hunting was carried 
on by hunters with bows and arrows, dogs and nets to check | 
the game. Here in ancient times were found the oryx, addax, 
ibex, gazelle, bubale, ostrich, hyena and porcupine, more rarely 
the wild ox and wild sheep { 0 . iragelaphus). All of these were 
considered fit for the table. The lion, leopard and jackal were 
not eaten. Pigeons and other birds were caught in tr^ps, and 
quails were netted in the fields and on the sea-shore. In the 
papyrus marshes the hippopotamus was slain with harpoons, 
the wild boar, too, was probably hunted, and the sportsman 
brought down wild-fowl with the boomerang, or speared or 
angled for fish. Enormous quantities of wild-fowl of many sorts 
were taken in clap-nets, to ^ preserved in jars with salt. Fish 
were taken sometimes in hand-nets, but the professional fisher- 
men with their draw-nets caught ^em in shoals. The fishing 
industry was of great importance : the annual catch in the Lake 
of Moeiis and its canal formed an important part of the Egyptian 
revenue. The fish of the Nile, which were of many kinds (includ- 
ing mullets,, &c., which came up from the sea), were split and 
dried in the sun : others were salted and so preserved. A supply 
of sea fish would be obtained off the coast of the Delta and at the 
mouth of the Lake Serbonis. 

Farming, HorHcuUure, drc.— The wealth of Egypt lay in its 
agriculture. The regular inundations, the ease of irrigating the 
ridi alluvial flats, and the great heat of the sun an a cloudless 
sky, while limiting the natural flora, gave immense opportunities 
to the industrious farmer. The normal rise of the Nile was 
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sixteen cubits at the island of Roda, and tgto cubits more or 
less caused a failure of the harvest. In the paintings we see 
gardens irrigated by hand-buckets and slmdufs ; the latter 
(buckets hung on a lever-pole) were probably the usual means 
of raising water for the fields in ancient times, and still are 
common in Egypt and Nubia, although water-wheels have been 
known since the Ptolemaic age, if not earlier. Probably a certain 
amount 0/ cultivation was possible all the year round, and there 
was perhaps a succession of harvests ; but there was a pau^ 
after the main harvests were gathered in by the end of April, 
and from then till June was the period in ..which taxes were 
collected and loans were repaid. Under the Ptolemaic regime 
the records show a great variety of crops, wheat and barley being 
probably the largest (see B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Tebtunts 
Papyri, i. 560 ; J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, Peirie Papyri, 
iii. p. 205). Earlier the bdti, in Greek oA.v/)a (spelt ? or durra ?) 
was the main crop, and earlier again inferior varieties of wheat 
and barley took the lead, with boti apparently in the second 
place. The bread was mainly made of bdti, the beer of barley. 
There were green crops such as clover ; and lentils, peas, beans, 
radishes, onions, lettuces (as a vegetable and for oil), castor oU 
and flax were grown. The principal fruit trees were the date 
palm, useful also for its wood and fibre, the pomegranate, fig 
and fig-sycamore. The vine was much cultivated in early times, 
and the vintage is a subject frequently depicted. Later the 
wine of the Mareotic region near Alexandria was celebrated even 
amongst Roman epicures. Papyrus, which grew wild in the 
marshes, was also cultivated, at least in the later ages : its stems 
were used for boat-building, and according to the classical 
authors for rope-making, as well as for the famous writing 
material. About the 8th century a.d. paper drove the latter 
out of use, and the papyrus plant quickly became extinct. 
The Indian lotus described by Herodotus is found in deposits 
of the Roman age. Native lotuses, blue and white, were much 
used for decoration in garlands, &c., also the chrysanthemum and 
the corn-flower. 

See chapters on plant remains by Newberry in W. M. F. Petrie, 
Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe (London, 1889} ; Kahun, Guroh and 
Hawara (1890); V. Lore!, La Flore pharaonique (2nd ed., Paris, 1892), 
and the authorities there cited. 

Domestic Animals and Birds , — The farmer kept up a large 
stock of animals : in the houses there were pets and in the temples 
sacred creatures of many kinds. Goats browsed on the. trees 
and herbage at the edge of the desert. Sheep of a peculiar breed 
with horizontal twisted horns and hairy coat are figurdli on the 
earliest monuments : a more valuable variety, woolly with 
curved horns, made its appearance in the Middle Kingdom and 
pushed out the older form ; sheep were driven into the ploughed 
fields to break the clods and trample in the seed. The oxen were 
long-homed, short-homed and polled. They drew the plough, 
trampled the com sheaves round the circular threshing floor, 
and were sometimes employed to drag heavy weights. The pig 
is rarely figured and was less and less tolerated as the Egyptian 
grew in ceremonial purity, A variety of wild animals caught in 
the chase were kept alive and fed for slaughter. Geese and 
ducks of different sorts were bred in countless numbers by the 
farmers, also pigeons and quails, and in the early ages cranes. 
The domestic fowl was unknown in Egypt before the Deltaic 
dynasties, but Diodorus in the first century b.c. describes how 
its eggs were hatched artificially, as they are at the present 
day. Bee-keeping, too, must have been a considerable industry, 
though dates furnished a supply of sweetening material. 

The farm lands were generally held at a rent from an overlord, 
who might according to times and circumstances be the king, 
a feudal prince, or a temple-corporation. The stock also mig£^ 
be similarly held, or might belong to the farmers. The ordinary 
beast of burden, even in the desert, was the ass, The horse seems 
to have been ^troduced with the chipiot di^g the Hyksos 
period. It is thought that the camel is shown in rude figures of 
the*earliest age, but it is scarcely traceable again before the 
XXVIth Dynasty. In the Ptolemaic period it was u^ for 
desert transport and gradually became common. Strai^e to say, 
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it is only very rar^y that men are depicted riding on animals^ 
and never before the New Kingdom. 

The dog was of many varieties as early as the Xllth Dynasty, 
when the greyhound and turnspit and other well-marked forms 
are seen. The cat was sometimes trained by the sportsman to 
catch birds. Monkeys were commonly kept as pets. The sacred 
beasts in the various temples, tame as far as possible, were of 
almost every conceivable variety, from the vulture to thp swallow 
or the goose, from the lion to the shrew-mouse, from the hippo- 
potamus to the sheep and the monkey, from the crocodile to the 
tortoise and the cobra, from the carp to the eel ; the scorpion 
and the scarab beetle were perhaps the strangest in this strange 
company of deities. 

For agriculture si*e J. J. Tylor and F. LI. Griffith, The Tomb of 
Paheri at El Kab, in the Xlth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Together with liuntmg and fishing it is illustrated in many 
of the Memoirs of the Arohaeological Survey of the same .society. See 
also Lortet and M. C. Gaillard, La Faune momifiSe de Vancienne 
J&gypie (Lyons *<11 905). 

Law . — ^No Code of Egyptian laws has come down to us. 
Diodorus names a series of Egyptian kings who were law-givers, 
ending with Amasis (Ahmosi TI.) and Darius. Frequent reference 
is made in inscriptions to customs and laws which were traditional, 
and perhaps had been codified in the sacred books. From time 
to time regulations on special points were issued by royal decree : 
a fragment of such a decree, directed by Horemheb of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty against oppression of the peasantry by officials and 
prescribing penalties, is preserved on a stela in the temple of 
Kamak, and enactments of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes 
II. are known from papyri. In the Ptolemaic age matters arising 
out of native contracts were decided according to native law by 
AooxjltTaf, while travelling courts of representing 

the king settled litigation on Greek contracts and most other 
disputes. Affairs were decided in accordance with the code of 
the country, rtjs' ropot, the Greek code, iroXiriKol vo/Aot, 

modelled, it would seem, on Athenian law or roval decrees, 
Tpwrrdy^ara. ** Native ” law was still quoted in Roman times, 
but the significance of the expression remains to be a.scertained. 
In ancient Egypt petitions were sent to the king or the great 
feudal landowners in whose territory the petitioner or his 
adversary dwelt or the injury was committed : courts were 
composed of royal or feudal officials, or in the New Kingdom 
of officials or responsible citizens. The right of appeal to the 
king probably existed at all times. The statement of the case 
and the evidence were frequently ordered to be put in writing. 
The evidence was supported by oath : in criminal cases, such as 
the harem conspiracy against Rameses III., torture of the accused 
was resorted to to extract evidence, the bastinado being applied 
(Ml the hands and the feet. Penalties in the New Kingdom were 
death (by starvation or self-inflicted), fines, beating with a certain 
number of blows so as to open a specified number of wounds on 
as many different parts of the body (c.g. five wounds, i.e. on 
hands, feet and back ?), also cutting off the nose with banishment 
to Nubia or the Syrian frontier. In the times of tlye Old Kingdom 
decapitation was in use, and a decree exists of the Middle King- 
dom degrading a nomarch of Coptos and his family for ever 
from his office and from the priesthood on account of services 
to a rival pretender. 

As to legal instrumwts : contracts agreed to in public or 
before witnesses and written on papyrus are fbnnd as early as 
tdie Middle Kingdom and perhaps belong to all historic times, 
but are very scarce until the XXVth Dynasty. Two wills exist 
on papyrus of the Xllth Dynasty, but they are isolated, and such 
mmt again found among native documents, though they occur 
in Greek in the Ptolemaic age. The virtual will of a high priest 
of Ammon under the XXIInd Dynasty is put in the form of a 
decree of the god himself. 

From the time of the XXV th Dynasty there is a great increase 
in written documents of a legal character, Balfes>' loans, &c., 
apparently due t 6 'a change in law and custom j but- after ^thc 
reign of Dwi'us !. there is again almost a' corajrfete oAsiadm 
until the reign df iAffWbider, probably only because of the dis- 
turbed condition of the country. UhdOrJ^emy Philadelphus 


Greek documents begin to be numerous : under Euergetes II. 
(Physcon) demotic contracts are particularly abundant, but they 
cease entirely after the first century of Roman rule. 

Marriage contracts are not found earlier than the XXVIth 
Dyn«ty. Women had full powers of inheritance (though not of 
dealing with their property), and succession through the mother 
was of importance. In the royal line there are almost certain 
instances of the marriage of a brother with an heiress-sister in 
Pharaonic times : this was perhaps helped • by the analogy of 
Osiris and Isis : in the Ptolemaic dynasty it was an estab&hed 
custom, and one of the stories of Khamois, written in the 
Ptolemaic age, assumes its frequency at a very remote date. 
It would be no surprise to find examples of the practice in other 
ranks also at an early period, as it certainly was prevalent in the 
Hellenistic age, but as yet it is very difficult to prove its occur- 
rence. The native contracts with the wife gave to her child 
all the husband’s property, and divorce or separation was pro- 
vided for, entailing forfeiture of the dowry. The “ native law ” 
of Roman times allowed a man to take his daughter away from 
her husband if the last qiaairelled with him. 

Slavery is traceable from an early date. Private ownership 
of slaves, captured in war and given by the king to their captor 
or otherwise, is certainly seen at the beginning of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Sales of slaves occur in the XXVth Dynasty, and 
contracts of servitude are found in tlie XXVIth Dynasty and 
in the reign of Darius, appearing as if the consent of the slave 
was then required. Presumably at this late period there were 
eunuchs in Egypt, though adequate evidence of their existence 
there is not yet forthcoming. They must have OTiginaled among 
a more cruel people. That circumcision (though perhaps not 
till puberty) was regularly practised is proved by the mummies 
(agreeing with the testimony of Herodotus and the indications 
of the early tomb-.sculptures) until an edict of Hadrian forbade 
it : after that, only priests were circumcised. 

See A. H. Gardiner, Tfte Inscription of Mes (from Sethe's Untcf- 
suchungen zur Geschichte und A Uertumskunde Agyptens, iv.) ; 
J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records, Egypt, passim, ©sp. i. § 190, 535 
et seqq., 773, ii. 54, O71, iii. 45, 3O7, iv. 41D, 409, 795; F. LI. GriHUb, 
Catalogue of the John Rylands Demotic Papyri ; B. P. Grenfell and 
J, P. Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Philadelphus (Oxford, i8g6) ; 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Tehtwnis Papyri, part i. (London, 
1902) ; BouCfaA>I..ecicrcq, Histoire des Lagides, tome iv. (Paris. 
1907). 

Science. — ^Tlie Egyptians sought little after knowledge for its 
own sake : they might indulge in religious speculation, but their 
sfcience was no more than the knowledge of practical methods. 
Undoubtedly the Egyptians acquired great skill in the application 
of simple means to the fulfilment of the most difficult tasks. 
But the books that have come down to us prove how greatly 
their written theoretical knowledge fell short of their practical 
accomplishment. The explanation of the fact may partly be 
that the mechanical and other discoveries of the most ingenious 
minds among them, when not in constant requisition by later 
generations, were misunderstood or forgotten, and even in other 
cases were preserved only as rules of thumb by the craftsmen 
and experts, who would jealously hide them as secrets of trade. 
Men of genius were not wanting in the long history of E©rpt ; 
two doctors, Imhdtp (Imuthes), the architect of ioset, in the 
lllrd Dynasty, and ^nendphis (Amenhotp), son of Hq), the 
wise scribe un^r Amenophis III. in the XVIIIth, eventually 
received the honours of deification ; and Hardadf under’ Che^ 
of the IVth Dynasty was little behind these two in the estimatioii 
of posterity. Such men, who, capable in every field, designed the 
Great Pbramids and bestowed the highest monuxnehtal fame on 
their masters, must surely have had an insight into scientific 
principles that would hardly be credited to the Egyptians from 
the written documents alone. 

Mathematics.— Tht Egyptian notation for whole numbers 
was deemay each power of 10 up to 100,000 being repiescoted 
by> a different figure, on much the same principle as the>Romaai 
numerals. Fractions except f were ail primary, i.e. with the 
numerator unity: in order to express such an idea ‘as ^ the 
Egyptians were obliged to reduce it to a series of primary 
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fractions thrcwgJ;i xioubie fractions A A 4(1+ 
tV+t 1 t)+A* 4 +A+A**’ 4 +i + A + A + rir: opera- 

tion was pedormed in the head, only the resiilt bemg written 
down, and to facilitate it tables were drawn up of the 
division of 2 by odd aumbers. With integers, besides adding 
and subtracting, it was esaiy^ to double and to multiply by 10 : 
multiplying and dividing ^ 5 and Ending the li value were 
also among the fundamental instruments of calculation, and ah 
multiplication proceeded l:^ repetitions of these processes with 
addition, e-g. 9x7 2 x 2)+(9 x 2)4-9. division waa accom- 

plished by multiplying the divisor until the dividend was reached ; 
the answer being the number of times the divisor was so multi- 
plied. Weights and measures proceeded gener^y on either a 
decimal or a doubling system or a combination of the two. 
Apart from a few calculations and accounts, practically all the 
materials for our knowledge of Egyptian mathematics before 
the Hellenistic period date from the Middle Kingdom. 

The principal text is the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus in the 
British Museum, written under a Hyksos king c. 1600 B.c. ; un- 
fortunately it is full of gross errors. Its contents fall roughly into 
the following scheme, but the main headings are not shown in the 
original 

1. Arithmetic.’-^ A, Tables and rule to facilitate the ©mployment 
of fractions. 

(fl) Table of the divisions of 2 by odd numbers from 3 to 99 
{c.g. 24 -iT^i+^). see above. 

(6) Conversions of compound fractions {e.g. 4,^8), with 

rule for finding ^ of a fraction. 

B. The “ bread " calculation — a division by 10 of tlie units i to 9. 

C. " Completing " calculations. 

{a) Adding multiples of a traction to produce a more convenient 
fraction (perhaps connected with the use of palms and 
cubits in decorationin a proportion based on the number 8). 

(fc) Finding the difference between a given fraction and a given 
whole number. 

D. Ahe^ or “ mass ’’-problems (of the form at 4 a, to find the 
Ahe k). 

E. Tooun- problems {tooun, rising,” seems to be the differonce 
between the shares of two sets of persons dividing an amount 
between them on a lower and a higher scale). 

JT. Geometry, — A. Mca.suremcnt of volume (amounts of gram in 
cylindrical and rectangular spaces of different dimensions and vice 
versa). 

B. Measurement of area (areas of square, circular, triangular, &c., 
fields). 

C. Proportions of pyramids and other monuments with sloping 
sides. 

111 . Miscellaneous problems (and tables) such as are met with in 
bread-making, beer-making, food of live-stock, &c. &c. 

Tlic method of estimating the area of irregular fields and the 
cubic contents of granaries, d:c., is very faulty. It would be inter- 
esting to find material of later date, such as iV^hagoras is reported 
to have studied. 

See A. Eiscnlohr, Ein mathematisches Handbuck der alien Agypter 
(Leipzig. 1877) : F. LI. Grifiith, ” The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus *' 
in Proceedings of the Soc, of Biblical Archaeology, Nov. 1891, March, 
May and June 1894. 

A.^tronomy. — ^The brilliant skies of day and night in Egypt 
favoured the development of astronomy. A papyruy of tte 
Roman period in the British Museum attributes the invention of 
horoscopes to the Egyptians, but no early instance is known. 
Professor Petrie has indeed suggested, chiefly on chronological 
grounds, that a table of stars on riie ceiling of the Ramesseum 
temple and another in the tomb of Rameses VI. (repeated in 
that of Rameses IX. without alteration) were horoscopes of 
Rameses II. and VI. ; but Mahler’s interpretation of the tables 
on which this would rest appears to be false. Astronomy played 
a considerable part in religious matters for fixing the dates of 
festivals and determmihg the hours of the night llier titles of 
several temple books are preserved recording the movements 
and phases of the sun, moon and stars. Th« rising of Sothis 
(Sirius) at the beginning of the inundation was a particularly 
important point to fk in the 3rearly calendar (see bdow, 
§ ** Chronology The primitive clock ^ of the temple time- 
keeper (horoscopus), consisting of a imu jroiytKa 

(Clemens Alex. StriniA vil 4^ 35), has bem identified with t«ro 

1 Fonneriy transcribed hem w ^ heap ” •problem 

* Ckpeydras inacriboi in hisroglyphu;. are found soon aitev the 
Macedonian conquest#' : . 


inched objeete in the Berisn Museum ,* tbes^are a palm branch 
with a sight-slit in the broader end, and a short: !kandk from, 
which a pluxmnet line was hung. The former was held (^se 
to the eye, the latter in the other hand, perhaps at arm’s length. 
From the above-mentioned tables of elimination in the tombs 
of Rameses VI. and IX. it seems that for fixing the hours of the 
night a man seated on the ground faced the horoscopus in such a 
position that the line of observation of the Pole-star passed over 
the middle of his head. On the difierent days of the year each 
hour was determined by a fixed star, culminating or nearly 
culminating in it, and the position of these etars at the time is 
given in the tables as ** in the centre,” “ the left eye,” “ on 
the right shoulder,” &c. According to the texts, in founding or 
rebuilding temples the north axis was determined by the same 
apparatus, and we may conclude that it was 'She usued one for 
astronomic observations. It is conceivable that in ingenious 
and careful hands it might give results of a high degree of 
accuracy. 

Sue L. Borchardt, ” Ein aliagyptisches astronomisches Instru* 
ment ” in Zeitschrift filr dgyptische Sprache, xxxvii. (1899), p. 10 ; 
Ed. Meyer, Agyptische Chronologic, p. 36. Besides the sun and 
moon, nvo planets, thirty-six demeans, and constellations to which 
animal and other forms are givenr ^pear in the early astronomical 
texts and paintings. The zodiacal were not introduced till the 
Ptolemaic period. See H. Brugsch, Die Agyptologie (Leipzig, 1891), 
PP- 31 5 ®t seqq., for a full account of all these. 

Medicine . — ^Except that splints are sometimes found on the 
limbs of bodies of all periods, at present nothing is known, from 
texts or otherwise, of the existence of Egyptian surgery or 
dentistry. For historical pathology the exommation of muipmies 
and skeletons is yielding good results. There is little sign of the 
existence of gout or of syphilitic diseases until late times (see 
Mummy). A number of papyri have been discovered conttming 
medical prescriptions. The earliest are of the Xllth D^asty 
from Kahun, one being veterinary, the other gynaecological. 
The finest non-religious papyrus known^ the Ebers Papyrus, 
is a vast collection of receipts. One section, giving us some of 
” the mysteries of the physician,” shows how lamentably crude 
were his notions of the constitution of the body. It teachef 
little more than that the pulse is felt in every part of the body, 
that there are vessels leading from the heart to the eyes, ears, 
nose and all the other members,, and that ** the breath entering 
the nose goes to the heart and the lungs.” The prescriptions 
arc for a great variety of afiments and afflictions — diseases of 
the eye and the stomach, sores and broken bones, to make the 
hair grow, to keep away snakes, fleas, &c. Purgatives and; 
diuretics are particularly numerous, and the medicines take the 
form of pillules, draughts, liniments, fumigations, &e. The 
prescriptions are often fanciful add may thus bear some absurd' 
relation to the disease to be cured, but generally they would ibe 
to some extent effective. Their action was assisted by spells, 
for general use in the preparation or application, or for a^ial 
diseases. In most cases several ingredients are prescribed^ 
together : when the amounts are indicated it is by measure not 
by weight, and eviaently no very potent drugs were empHoyed, 
for the smallest measure specified is equal to about half of ai 
cubic inch. Little has yet been accomplished in identifying the 
diseases and the substances named in the medkdl papiyri. 

See G. A. Reisner, Tke Hears! Medical Papyrus (Leipzig, 
(XVIlIth t>ynasty), and for a great magk^ text of the Roxnaai^ 
period (3rd century a.d.) with some prescri^ions, F. U. Griffith and 
H. Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and l^eiden 
(London, 1904). 

Literature . — ^The vast mass of writing which has come down to 
us from the ancient Egvptians comprises documents of almost 
every conceivable kind, business documents and correspondence, 
legal documents, memorial inscriptions, historical, scientific, 
didactic, magical and religious literature ; also tales and fyrics 
and other compositions m ^etical language. Most of these 
classes are d^t with in this ^ticle under special headings,. 
In addition there should be mentioned the abundant exi^iidc^ 
inscriptions attached to yrall-scenies as a secqndat^ el^Jment in 
those compositions. As earl}^ is the Middlh Kihgdoin, paj^ M 
found containii^ classified lists b! words, titles^ niam^ of dtibs 
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8 ic,, and of nomes ^th their' capitals^destivals, deities and sacred 
things, calendars, &c. 

To a great extent the standard works in all classes date from 
an early age, not later than the Middle Kingdom, and subsequent 
works of religion and learning like the later additions were 
largely written in the same style. Several books of proverbs or 
“ instructions ” were put in circulation during the Middle King- 
dom. Kagemni and Ptahhotp of the Old Kingdom were nomin- 
ally or really the instructors in manners : King Amenemhe 1 . 
laid down the principles of conduct in government for his son 
Senwosri I., preaching on the text of l^neficence rewarded by 
treachery ; Kheti points out in detail to his schoolboy son Pcpi 
the advantages enjoyed by scribes and the miseries of all other 
careers. Some of these books are known only in copies of the 
New Kingdom. The instructions of Ani to his son Khenshotp 
are of later date. In demotic the most notable of such works 
is a papyrus of the first century a.d. at Leiden. 

A number of Egyptian tales are known, dating from the 
Middle Kingdom and later. Some are so sober and realistic as 
to make it doubtful whether they are not true biographies and 
narratives of actual events. Such are the story of Sinuhi, a 
fugitive to Syria in the reign of Sesostris [Senwosri] I., and 
perhaps the narrative of Unamun of his expedition in quest of 
cedar wood for the bark of the Theban Ammon in the XXIst 
Dynasty. Others are highly imaginative or with miraculous 
incidents, like the story of the Predestined Prince and the story 
of the Two Brothers, which begins with a pleasing picture of the 
industrious farmer, and, in demotic of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, two stories of the learned Sethon Khamois,son of Rameses 
II. and high priest of Ptah, with his rather tragical experiences 
at thethands of magicians. The stories of the Middle Kingdom 
were in choice diction, large portions of them being rhetorical 
or poetical compositions attributed to the principal characters. 
The story of Sinuhi is of this description and was much read 
during the New Kingdom. Another, of the Eloquent Peasant 
whose ass had been stolen, was only a framework to the rhetoric 
of endless petitions. The tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor in the 
Red Sea was a piece of simpler writing, not unpicturesque, of the 
marvellous type of a Sindbad story. If all these arc deficient 
in literary merit, they are deeply interesting as revelations of 
primitive mind and manners. Of New Kingdom tales, the story 
of the Two Brothers is frankly in the simplest speech of everyday 
life, while others are more stilted. The demotic stories of 
Khamois are simple, but tlie “Rape of Inaros’ Cuirass” (at 
Vienna) i^ told in a stiff and high-flown style. 

In general it may be said of Egyptian literary compositions 
that apart from their interest as anthropological documents 
they possess no merit which would entitle them to survive. 
They are more or less touched by artificiality, but so far as we 
are able to appreciate them at present they very seldom attain 
to any degree of literary beauty. Most of the comjwsitions in 
the literary language, whether old or archaistic, are in a stilted 
style and often with parallelisms of phrase like those of Hebrew 
poetry. Simple prose narrative is here quite exceptional. 
Some few hymns contain stanzas of ten lines, each line with a 
break in the middle. There is no sign of rhyming in Egyptian 
poetry, and the rhythm is not yet recognizable owing to our 
Ignorance of the ancient vocalization. In old Egyptian tales the 
narrative portions are frequently in prose : New Egyptian and 
demotic contain as a rule little else. Hymns exist in both of 
these later forms of the language, and a few love songs in Late 
Egyptian. 

See W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales (2 voKs., London. 1^5) ; 
G. Maspero. Les Contes populaires de I'E^pte ancienne f3rd edition. 
Paris, 1906) : W, Max MQUer, Die LiS^spoesie det alien Agypter 
(Leipzig, x8^), (F. Ll. G.) 

C. Rdigion. — i. Introductory , — Copious as are the sources of 
information from which our knowledge of the Egy];ttian religion is 
drawn, there is nevertheless no aspect of the ancient civilizatipn 
of £!g)^t that we jmdly so little understand. While the youth^of 
Egyptological researchVk in part responsible for this, the reason 
lies still more in the nature of the religion itself and the character 


of the testimony bearing upon it. For a true appreciation of the 
chaotic polytheism that reveals itself even in the earliest texts 
it would be necessary to be able to trace its development, stage 
by stage, out of a number of naive primitive cults ; but the 
period of growth lies behind recorded history, and we are here 
reduced to hypotheses and a posteriori reconstructioirs. The 
same criticism applies, no doubt, to other religions, like those of 
Greece and Rome. In Egypt, however, the difficulty is much 
aggravated by the poor quality of the evidence. The religious 
books are textudly very corrupt, one-sided in their subject- 
matter, and distributed over a period of more than two thousand 
years. The greatest defect of all is their relative silence with 
regard to the myths. For the story of Isis and Osiris we have 
indeed the late treatise ascribed to Plutarch, and a few fragments 
of other myths may be culled from earlier native sources. But 
in general the tales that passed current about the gods are 
referred to only in mysterious and recondite allusions; as 
Herodotus for his own times explicitly testifies, a reticence in 
such matters seems to have been encouraged by the priests. 
Thus with regard to Egyptian theology we are very imperfectly 
informed, and the account that is here given of it must be looked 
upon as merely provisional. The actual practices of the cult, 
both funerary and divine, are better known, and we are 
tolerably familiar with the doctrines as to the future state 
of the dead. There is good material, too, for the study 
of Egyptian magic, though this branch has been somewhat 
neglected hitherto. 

2. Main Sources. — (a) The Pyramid texts, a vast collection of 
incantations inscribed on the inner walls of five royal tombs 
of the Vth and VI th Dynasties at Sakkara, discovered and first 
published by Maspero. Much of these texts is of extreme 
antiquity ; one incantation at least has been proved to belong 
to an age anterior to the unification of the Northern and Southern 
kingdoms. Later copies also exist, but possess little independent 
critical value. The subject-matter is funerary, i.e, it deals 
with the fate of the dead king in the next life. Some chapters 
describe the manner in which he passes from earth to heaven 
and becomes a star in the firmament, others deal with the food 
and drink necessary for his continued existence after death, 
and others again with the royal prerogatives which he hopes still 
to enjoy ; many are directed against the bites of snakes and 
stings of scorpions. It is possible that these incantations were 
recited as part of the funerary ritual, but there is no doubt that 
their mere presence in the tombs was supposed to be magically 
effective for tlie welfare of the dead. Originally these texts had 
an application to the king alone, but before the beginning of the 
Xllth Dynasty private individuals had begun to employ them 
on their own behdf. They seem to be relatively free from textual 
corruption, but the vocabulary still occasions much difficulty to 
the translator. 

(b) The Book of the Dead is the somewhat inappropriate name 
applied to a large similar collection of texts of various dates, 
certain chapters of which show a tendency to become welded 
together into a book of fixed content and uniform order. A 
number of chapters contained in the later recensions are already 
found on the sarcophagi of the Middle Kingdom, together with 
a host of funereal texts not usually reckoned as belonging to the 
Book of the Dead ; these have l^n published by L^psius and 
Lacau. The above-mentioned nucleus, combined with other 
chapters of more recent origin, is found in the papyri of the 
XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties, and forms the so-called Theban 
recension, which has been edited by Naville m an important work. 
Here already more or less rigid groups of chapters may be noted, 
but individual manuscripts differ greatly in what they include 
and exclude. In the Saite period a sort of standard edition was 
drawn up, consisting of 165 chapters in a fixed order and with a 
common title “ the book of going forth in the day ” ; this recen- 
sion was published by Lepsius in 1S42 from a Turin papyrus. 
Like the Pyramid texts, the Book of the Dead served a funerary 
purpose, but its contents are far more heterogeneous ; besides 
chapters enabling the dead man to assume what shape he will, 
or to issue triumphant from the last judgment, there are lists 
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of gates to be passed and demons to be encountered in the 
netherworld, formulae such as are inscribed on sepulchral figures 
and amulets, and even h)rmns to the sun-god. These texts are 
for the most part excessively corrupt, and despite the transla- 
tions of Pierret, Renouf and Budge, much labour must yet 
be expended upon them before they can rank as a first-rate 
source. 

(c) The texts of the T{mbs of the Kings at Thebes (XVIIIth- 
XXth Dyn.) consist of a series of theological books compiled 
at an uncertain date ; they have been edited by Naville and 
Lef6bure. The chief of these, extant in a longer and a shorter 
version, is called The book of that which is in the Nether World 
(familiarly known as the Am Duat) and deals with the journey 
of the sun during the twelve hours of the night. The Book of 
Gates treats of the same topic from a more theological stand- 
point. The Litanies of the Sun contain the acclamations with 
which the sun-god Re was greeted, when at eventide his bark 
reached the entrance of the nether world. Another treatise 
relates the destruction of mankind, and the circumstances that 
led to the creation of the heavens in the form of a cow. 

{d) Among the later religious books one or two deserve a 
special mention, such as The Overthrowing of Apophis, the serpent 
enemy of the sun-god ; The Lamentations of Isis and Nepkthys 
over their murdered brother Osiris ; The Book of Breathings^ a 
favourite book among the later Theban priests, ^veral of these 
books were used in the ritual of feast days, but all have received 
a secondary funerary employment, and are therefoYe found buried 
with the dead in their tombs. 

(f) The Ritual texts have survived only in copies not earlier 
than the New Kingdom. The temple ritual employed in the 
daily cult is illustrated by the scenes depicted on the inner walls 
of the great temples : the formulae recited during the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies are recorded at length in the temple of 
Seti I. (XIXth Dyn.) at Abydos, as well as in some later papyri 
in Berlin. The whole material has been collected and studied 
by Moret. The funerary ritual is known from texts in the Theban 
tombs (XVIIIth-XXth Dyn.) and papyri and sarcophagi of 
later date ; older versions are contained in the Pyramid texts 
and The Book of the Dead, Schiaparelli has done much towards 
gathering together this scattered material. The ritual observed 
during the process of embalmment is preserved in late papyri in 
Paris and Cairo published by Maspero. 

(/) Tlie magical documents have been comparatively little 
studied, in spite of their great interest. They deal for the most 
part with the healing of diseases, the bites of snakes and scorpions, 
&c., but incidentally cast many sidelights on the mythology and 
superstitious beliefs. The best-known of these books is the 
Papyrus Harris published by F. J. Chabas, but other papyri of 
as great or greater importance are to be found in the Leiden, 
Turin and other collections. A curious book published by 
A. Erman contains spells to be used by mothers for the protection 
of their children. A papyrus in London contains a calendar of 
lucky and unlucky days. A late class of stelae, of which the best 
specimen has been published by Golenischeff, consists of spells of 
various kinds originally intended for the use of the living, but 
later employed for funerary purposes. 

{g) Under the heading Miscellaneous we must mention a 
number of sources of great , value : the grave-stones, or stelae, 
especially those from Abydos, which throw much light on funerary 
beliefs ; the great Pa^us Harris^ the longest of all papyri, 
which enumerates the gifts of Rameses III. (XXth Dyn.) to 
the various temples of Egypt ; the hymns to the gods preserved 
in Cairo and Leiden papyri ; and the inscriptions of the Ptolemaic 
templw (Dendera, Edfu, &c.), which teem with good religious 
material. Nor can any attempt here be made to summarize 
the remaining native Egyptian sources, literary and archaeo- 
logical, that deserve notice. 

{h) Among the classical writers, Plutarch in his treatise 
Concerning Isis and Osiris is the most important. Diodorus also 
is useful. Herodotus, owing to his relij^ous awe* and dread of 
divulging sacred mysteries, is only a second-rate source. 

3. The Gods, -^The end of the pre-dynastic period, in which 


we dimly descry a numBbr of independent tribes in consUi^t 
warfare with one another, was marked by the rise of a united 
Egyptian state with a single Pharaonic ruler at its head. The 
era of peace thus inaugurated brought with it a rapid progress 
in all branches of civili^tion ; and there soon emei^fed not only 
a national art and a condition of material prosperity shared by 
the entire land in common, but also a state religion, which 
gathered up the ancient tribal cults and floating cosmical 
conceptions, and combining them as best it could, imposed 
them on the people as a whole. By the time that the Pyramid 
texts were put into writing, doubtless long before the Vth 
Dynasty, this religion had assumed a stereotyped app>earance 
that clung to it for ever afterwards. But the multitude of the 
deities and the variety of the myths that it strove to incorporate 
prevented the development of a uniform theological system, 
and the heterogeneous origin of the religion remained irretrievaWy 
stamped upon its face. Written records were few at the time 
when the pantheon was built up, so that the process of construc- 
tion cannot be followed historically from stage to stage ; but 
it is possible by arguing backwards from the later facts to discern 
the main tendencies at work, and the principal elementary cults 
that served as the materials. 

The gods of the pre-dynastic period may be divided into two 
chief groups, the tribal or local divinities and the cosmic or 
explanatory deities. At the beginning each tribe had ciaselth 
its own particular god, who in essence was nothing 
but the articulate expression of the inner cohesion and 
of the outward independence of the tribe itself, but 
who outwardly manifested himself in the form of some 
animal or took up his abode in some fetish of wood or stone. 
In times of peace this visible emblem of the god’s prtsence 
was housed in a rude shrine, but in war-time it was taken thence 
and carried into the battlefield on a standard. We find suck 
divine standards ^ often depicted on the earliest monuments, 
and among the symbols placed upon them may be detected the 
images of many deities destined to play an important part in the 

later national pantheon, such as the falcon Horns the wolf 


Wepwawet (Ophois) the goddess Neith symbolized 
by a shield transfixed with arrows, and the god Min the 


nature of whose fetish is obscure. In course of time the. tribes 
became localized in particular districts, under the influence of a 
growing central authority, and their gods then passed from toiW 
into local deities. Hence it came about that the provincial 
districts or nomes, as they were caBled, often derived their names 
from the gods of tribes that settled in them, these names being 
hieroglyphically written with the sign for “ district ” surmounted 

by standards of the type above described, e,g. the nome 

of the dog Anubis,” the 17th or Cynopolite nome of .U|^r 
Egypt. In this way a large number of deities came to enjoy 


special reverence in restricted territories, e,g, the ram 


Khnum in Elephantine, the jerboa or okapi (?) 


Seth in 


Ombos, the ibis ^ Thoth in Hermopolis Magna, and of the 

gods named above, Horus in Hienu^npolis, Wepwawet in Assiut, 
Neith in Sais, and Min in Coptos. As towns and villages gradu*- 
ally sprang up, they too adopted as thek patron some one or 
other of the origind tribal gods, so that these came to have 
different seats of worship all over Egypt. For this reason it is 
often hard to tell where the primitive cult-centre of a particular 
deity is to be sought ; thus Horus seems ecjually at home b9l:h 
at Buto in the Delta and at Hieraconpolis in Upper Egypt, 
and the earlier worship of Seth appears to have l^n claimed 
no Jess by Tanis in the north than by Ombos in the south. The 
effect of the locdization of gods in many different places was to 
give them a double aspect ; so, for instance, Khnum the god of 
Elephantine could in one minute be regard^ as identical with 
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Khnum the god of Bsna^ while in the9next minute and without 
any conscious sense of contiudiction the two might be looked 
upon as entirely separate beings. In order that there might be 
no ambiguity as to what divinity was meant, it became usual, 
in speaking of any local deity, to specify the place of which he 
was “ lord/* The tendency to create new forms of a god by 
instituting his worship in new local centres persisted through* 
out the whole course of Egyptian history, r.nhindered, by the 
opposite tendency which made national out of local gods. Some 
of the cosmic gods, like the sun-god Re of Heliopolis and of 
Hermonthis, early acquired a locd in addition to their cosmic 
aspect. 

In the innermost principle of their existence, as patrons and 
protectors of restricted communities, the primitive tribal gods 
did not differ from one another. But externally they were dis- 
tinguishable by the various shapes that their worshippers ascribed 
to them ; and there can be little doubt that even in the beginning 
each had his a?wn special attributes and particular mythical 
traits. These, however, may have borne little resemblance to 
the later conceptions of the same gods with which we are made 
familiar by the Pyramid texts. Thus we have no means of 
ascertaining what the earliest people of Sais thought about their 
goddess Neith, though her fetish would seem to point to her 
warlike nature. Nor are we much wiser in respect of those 
primitive tribal gods that are represented on the oldest monu- 
ments in animal form. I or though we may be sure that the shape 
of an animal was that in which these gods were literally visible 
to their worshippers, yet it is impossible to tell whether some 
one living animal was chosen to be the earthly tenement of the 
deity, or whether he revealed himself in every individual of a 
specie#, or whether merely the cult-imagc was roughly hewn into 
the shape of an animal. Not too much weight must be attached 
to later evidence on this point ; for the New Kingdom and still 
more the Graeco-Roman period witnessed a strange recrudescence 
of supposed primitive cults, to which they gave a form that may 
or may not have been historically exact. In some places whole 
classes of animals came to be deemed sacred. Thus at Bubastis, 
where the cat-headed Bast (Ubasti) was worshipped, vast ceme- 
teries of mummihed cats have been found ; and elsewhere 
similar funerary cults were accorded to crocodiles, lizards, ibises 
and many other animals. In Elephantine Khnum was supposed 
to become incarnate in a ram, at whose death the divinity left 
him and took up his abode in another. So too the bull of Apis 
(a black animal with white spots) was during its lifetime regarded 
as a reincarnation of Ptah, the local god of Memphis, and similarly 
the Mnevis and Bacis bulls were accounted to l^e “ the living 
souls ’* of Etom of Heliopolis and of Re of Hermonthis respec- 
tively ; these latter cults are certainly secondary, for Ptah 
himself was never, either early or late, depicted otherwise than 
in human form, as a mummy or as a dwarf ; and Etom and Re 
are but different names of the sun-god. The form of a snake, 
attributed to many local goddesses, especially in later times 
(e.g. Meresger of the Theban necropolis), was borrowed from 
the very ancient deity Outo (Buto) ; the semblance of a .snake 
became so characteristic of female divinities that even the 
word “ goddess ’* written with the hieroglyph of a spake. 
Other animal shapes particularly affected by goddesses were 
those of a lioness (Sakhmi, Pakhe) or a cow (Hathor, Isis). The 
primitive animal gods are not to be confused with the animal 
forms ascribed to many cosmic deities ; thus when the sun-god 
R« was pictured os a 8carabaeus> or dung-^beetle, rolling its ball 
of' dung behind h, this ww certainly mere poetical imagery. 
Or^else a cosmic god i might assume an animal shape through 
assimilation with some tribal god, as vriien Re was identified 
with Homs and therefore depicted as a falcon. 

With the advance of civilization and the transformation of the 
tribal gods into matiomal divini/ties, the beliefs held about them 
must have become less crude. At a very early date the anthropo- 
morphizing tendency caiused the animal deities to be represented 
with Iiuman bodies^t though as a rule they retained tth^ animl 
heads ; so m the of Seth as early as the Ilnd Dynasty. 
The other gods carry their primitive fetishes in their hands i(like 


Neith, who is depicted holding arrows) or on their heads (so 
Nefertem [IpbthimisJ with his lotus-flower). , At the same time 
gods began to acquire human personalities. In a few 
instances tte may have come about by the emphasizing of a 
really primitive trait ; as when the wolf Ophois, in consonance 
with the predatory nature of that animal, developed into a 
god of war. In other case^ the transitional steps are shrouded 
in mystery ; we do not know, for example, why the ibis Thoth 
subsequently became the patron of tlie fine arts, the inventor 
of writing, and the scribe of the gods. But the main factor in 
ihis evolutionary process was undoubtedly the .formation of 
myths, which brought gods of independent origin into relation 
with one another, and thus imbued them with human passions 
and virtues. Here dim historic recollections often determined 
the features of the story, and in one famous legend that knits 
together a group of go^ all seemingly local in origin we can 
still faintly trace how the tale arose, was added to, and finally 
orystoUiz^ in a coherent form. 

Osiris was a wise and beneficent king, who reclaimed the 
Egyptians from savagery, gave them laws and taught them handi- 
crafts. The prosperous reign of Osiris was brought to a premature 
close by the machinations of his wicked brother Seth, who with 
seventy-two fellow-conspirators invited him to a banquet, in- 
duced him to enter a cunningly-wrought coffin made exactly to 
his measure, then shut down the lid and cast the chest into the 
Nile. Isis, the faithful wife of Osiris, set forth in search of her 
dead hiisband*s body., and after long and adventure-fraught 
wanderings, succeeded in recovering it and bringing it back 
to Egypt. Then while she was absent visiting her son Horus 
in the city of Buto, Seth 'Once more gained possession of the 
corpse, cut it into fourteen pieces, and scattered them all over 
Egypt. But Isis collected the fragments, and wherever one was 
found, buried it with due honour ; or, according to a different 
account, she joined the limbs together by virtue of her magical 
powers, and the slain Osiris, thus resurrected, henceforth reigned 
as king of the dead in the ndther world. When Horus grew 
up he set out to avenge his father’s murder, and after terrible 
struggles finally conquered and dispossessed his wicked uncle; 
or, as another version relates, the combatants were separated by 
Thoth, and Egypt divided between them, the northern part 
falling to Horus and the southern to Seth. Such is the story 
as told by Plutarch, with certain additions and modifications 
from older native sources. There existed, however, a very ancient 
tradition according to which Horus and Seth were hostile brothers, 
n(tt nephew and uncle ; and many considerations may be urged 
in support of the thesis which regards their struggles as reminis- 
cences of wars between two prominent ti’ibes or confederations 
of tribes, one of which worshipped the falcon Horus while the 
other had the okapi (?) Seth as its i^tron and champion. The 
Horus-tribes were tlie victors, and it was from them that the 
dynastic line sprang ; hence t^ Pharaoh always bore the name 
of Horus, and represented in his own hallowed person the ancient 
tribal deity. Of Osiris we can only state that he was originally 
the local god of Busiris, whatever further characteristics he 
primitively possessed being quite obscure. Isis was perhaps the 
local goddess of Buto, a town not far distant from Busiris ; 
this geograplikei proximity would su^e to explain her con- 
nexion with Osiris in the tale. A legend now arose, we know 
not how or why, which made Seth the brother and murderer of 
Osiris ; ^d this led to a fusion of tlie Horus-Seth and the Seth- 
Isis-Osiris motifs. The relationships had now to be readjusted, 
and the most popular view recognized Horus as Idte son and 
avenger of Osiris. The more ancient account survived, however, 
in tlw myth that Osiris, Horus, Seth, Isis and Nephthys (a 
goddess who plays but a minor part in the 0.siris cycle) were all 
children of the earth-god Keb and the sky-goddess Nut, born on 
the five consecutive days added on at the end of the year (the 
so-oalled epagomenal days). I^ter generations reconciled these 
contradictions by Msuming the existence of two Horuaes, one, 
the brother of^ Osiris, Seth and Isis, being named Haroeris, t.e, 
Horus the elder, while the other, the child of Isis and Osiris, was 
called Harpocrates, 1 . 0 . Horus the child. 
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The second mam class of divinities that entered into liie perform some appointed Cask, at the . completion of which they, 
composition of the Egyptian pantheon was due to that innate vanished. Such were Neprii the god of the corn-harvest ; 

and universal speculative bent which seeks, arid never Meskhonit, the goddess who attended ev^ ; Tait, the ; 

dewm, ^ an explanation of the facts of the external goddess of weaving. Numberless semkiivina bemga had no 
world. Behind die great natural phenomena that th^ other pjarpose than to fill out the myths, as, for instance, the 
perceived all around them, the Egjjptians, like othiir primitive chattering apes that greeted the sun-god Re as be rose, above 
folk, pcjstulated the existence of divine wills not dissimilar the eastern horizon, and the demons who opened the gates of 
in kind to their own, though vastly superior in powen Chief the nether world at the approach of tlm setting sun. 
among these cosmic deities was the sun-god Re, whose supremacy We take this opportunity of mentioning sundry other divinities 
seemed predestined under the cloudless sky of Egypt. The who were later introduced to swell the already overcrowded 
oldest conceptions represented Re as sailing across the heavens ranks of the pantheon. Contort with fjmign lands . 

in a ship called ** Manzet,” ** the bark of the dawn ” ; at sunset brought with it several new deities. Baal, i^iat and 

he stepped aboard another vessel named “ Mesenktet/* “ the Resheph from Syria, mid the misshapsn dwarf Bes 

baric of the dusk,” which bore him bock from west to cast from the south ,j earlier than ^ese, the Astarte of ByUus, 
during the night. Later theories symbolized Re in many whom the Egyptians identified with Hathor. 'In Thebes Ameno- 
different ways. For some he was identical with Horns, and then phis I. and his spouse Nefertari were wor^ipped as patron gods 
he was falcon-headed and was called Hor-akhti, the Homs of of the necropolis many centuries after their death. Two men of 
the horizons. Others pictured him to diemselves as a tiny exceptional wisdom received divine honours, and had temples 
infant in the early dawn, as full-grown at noon, and as an infirm of their own in the Ptolemaic period ; these were Imouth^, 
old man ini the evening. When the sky was imagined as a cow, who had lived under Zoser of the Illrd Dynwty, and AmenophiSi 
he was a calf born anew every morning. The moon was a male son of Hapu, a contemporary of the third kiiw of the same namo 
deity, who likewise fared across the heavens in a boat ; hence (XVIIIth Dyn.). The hill of Sheikh Abd-'S-guma at Thebw 
he was often named Chons, “ the sailor.” The ibis'god Thoth was looked upon as a particularly holy place, and was^ revered 
was early identified with the moon. The stars and planets as a goddess. Almost anything that was regarded with awe, 
were likewise gods. Among them the bright star Sirius was any object used in the divine ritual could at a given moment 
held in special esteem ; it was a goddess Sothis (Sopdc), often be envisaged as a deity. Thus the boat of Osiris (Neshemet) 
identified by the Egyptians with Isis. The constellations that and those of the sun-god were goddesses ; and various wands 
seemed unceasingly to speed across the sky were named ** the ^d sceptres belonging to certain gods were imagined as harbour- 
never-resting ones,” and the circumpolar stars, which never ing the divine being. Truly it might have been said in ancient 
sink beneath the horizon, were known as ** the imperishablcs.” Egypt ; of the making of gods there is no end 1 
Concerning earth and sky there were many different opinions. For such order as can be dis^med in the xnythologioftl con- 
Some thought that the sky was a goddess Nut, whom the god ceptions of the Egyptians the priesthood was lively msponsibleii 
Show held aloof from her husband Keb the earth, on whose l^k At a very early date the theologic^ school of Heutmlis 

the plants and trees grew. Others ;believed in a celestial ocean, undertook the task of systematizing the gods ana the hgittai 

personified under the name of Nun, over which the heavenly and it is mainly to them that is due the E^^ptian JS?**** 

bodies sailed in boats. At a later date the sky was held to be a religion as we find it in the Pyra^d texts. Their in- •• 
cow (Hathor) whose four feet stood firm upon the soil ; or else fluence is particularly conspicuous in the prominent place aewded- 
a vast face, in which the right eye was the sun and the left eye to the sun-god Re, and in the creation-leg^d that made him tha 
the moon. /Vlongside these fanciful conceptions there existed father of gods and men. First of all living things was Raj 
a more sober view, according to which the earth was a long legend tola how he arose as a naked babe from a lotus-flower 
oval plain, and the sky an iron roof supported by the tops of that floated on the primeval ocean Nun, Others held the view 

YYYY t 1 w that he crept from an egg that lay on a hill in the midst of a lake 

mountains or by four pillars 1 1 1 1 at the cardinal pomts. ^ barbarous, tale relaited his 

Beneath the ground lay a dark and mysterious region, now con- obscene act of self-procreation. Re became tlte father of the 
ceived as an inverse heaven (Nenet), now as a vast series of pair of gods Show and Tefnut (T^enis), who emanated from 
caverns whose gates were guarded by demons. This nether his spittle. They again gave bir^ to Keb and Nut, from whom 
world was known as the Duat (Dat, TSi), and through it passed in their turn sprang Osiris and Seth, Isis and Nephthys, These- 
the sun on his journey during the hours of night ; here too, as nine gods were togeUier known as the great Ennead or cycl^ of 
many thought, dwelt the dead and their king Osiris. That great nine. A second series of nine deiti^, with Horus as its firrt 
natural feature of Egypt, the Nile, was of course one of the gods member, was invented at the same time or nrt long afterwards^ 
his name was Hapi, and as a sign of his fecundity he had loi^ and was called the Lesser Ennead. In later times the theory of 
pendulous breasts like a woman. In contradistinction to the the Ennead became very popular and was adopted by most of 
tribal gods, it rarely happened that the cosmic deities enjoyed the local priesthoods, who substituted their own favourite god 
a cult. But there are a few important exceptions : Re in for Re, sometimes retoining and sometimes changing the nsmet 
Heliopolis (here identified with. a local god Etom) and in Her- of the other eight deities. Thus locally many difirtent gods 
monthis ; Hathor at Dendera and elsewhere. Certain of the came to be viewed as the creators of the world. Only in tw9 
tribal gods early became identified with cosmic dhTnities, and instances, however, did a local god ever obtain wideaccieptance 
the latter thus became the objects of a cult ; so, for instance, in the cej^ity of demiurge*: Ptah of Memphis, vdio wasfilmed' 
the Horus of Edfu was . a sun-god, and Thoth in Hermopolis as an artist and master-builder, and Khnum of i Elephantitte, 
Magna was held to be the moon. who was said to have moulded mankind on the potteries WlttcL 

M extension of, fhe principle that .created the cosmic gods Already in the Pyramid texts the importance of Osirif almoBt 
gave rise to a large number of minor deities and demons. i3ay rivals' that of Re. His worship does not seem to<have.bofn duo 
and ni^t. the year, the seasons, eternity, and many to Hehopolitan ‘influence, and may ipossiWyhav^ been p 
similar coucwtions were each represented ' by a god by active missionary effort. It is apparently tluroi^ the fimeral 
mad Of goddess of their own, who nevertheless possessed cult that Osins so early took a firm hold oh the imagmtion (»f 
dmmaaM. a shadowy and doubtful' existence. Human rise people; for at a very ancient date he was identified wiHi 
attributes like Taste, Knowledge, Joy and so forth were likewise every dead king, and itmeeded hut a fikght extension! of , tfebiidea 
pcrsmiified, no less thwi abstract ideas such as Fkte, Destiny to make him jnto a king off the dead. In later times Ifee moral 
iid others: rather more clearly, de&led than the rest was aspect of h» tak was dtmbtlem the. mam 

tbegoddessofTruthandRight,whowasfabledtDbethedabghter popularity ; Osiris was named Onnophns, “ the good Being’’ 
of Re and may even have had a cult. Certain gods were purely par dxcdltnaey and Seth was ’Contcasted with* hpn.as the author 
tliftt is, to ^ay, they ^ia)eared 8t*>pectel thneS to and the root'.of aU eva., StiU.tbe Egyptians, themselves seem 
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to have been somewhat at a loss to account for the great venera- 
tion that they paid to Osiris. Successive theories interpreted 
him as the god of the earth, as the god of the Nile, as a god of 
vegetation, as a moon-god and as a sun-god ; and nearly every 
one of these theories has been claimed to be the primitive truth 
by some scholar or another. 

Nowhere is the. conservatism of the E^ptians more clearly 
displayed than in the tenacity with which they clung .to the 
old forms of the theology, such as we have essayed to describe. 
Neither the influx of new deities nor the diligence of the priestly 
authors and commentators availed to break down the cast-iron 
traditions with which the compilers of the Pyramid texts were 
already familiar. It is true that with the displacement of the 
capital town certain local deities attained a depee of power 
that, superficially regarded, seems to alter the entire perspective 
of the religion. Thus Ammon, originally the obscure local god 
of Thebes, was raised by the Theban monarchs of the Xllth 
and of the X\TOth to XXIst Dyna.sties to a predominant 
position never equalled by any other divinity ; and, by similar 
means, Suchos of the Fayum, Ubasti of Bubastis, and Neith of 
Sais, each enjoyed for a short space of time a consideration that 
no other cause would have secured to them. But precisely the 
example of Ammon proves the hopelessness of any attempt to 
change the time-honoured religious creed ; his priests identified 
him with the sun-god Re, whose cult-centre was thus merely 
transferred a few hundred miles to the South. Nor could even 
the violent religious revolution of Akhenaton (Amenophis IV.), 
of which we shall later have occasion to speak, sweep away for 
ever beliefs that had persisted for so many generations. 

But i^ the facts of the religion, broadly viewed, never under- 
went a change, the interpretation of those facts did so in no 
small degree. The religious books were for the most part written 
in archaic language, which was only imperfectly understood by 
the priests of later times ; and hence great scope was given to 
them to exercise their ingenuity as commentators. By the time 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty some early chapters of the Book of 
the Dead had been provided with a triple commentary. Un- 
fortunately the methods pursued were as little reasonable as 
those adopted by the medieval Jewish Rabbis ; instead of the 
context being studied as a whole, with a view to the recovery of 
its literal sense, each single verse was considered separately, 
and explained as an allusion to some obscure myth or as em- 
bodying some mystical meaning. Thus so far from simplifying or 
really duckdating the religion, these priestly labours tended rather 
to confuse one legend with another and to efface the personality 
of individual gods. The case witli which one god could be 
identified with another is perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of later Egyptian theology. There are but few of the greater 
deities who were not at some time or another identified with the 
solar god Re. His fusion with Horus and Etom has already been 
noted; further we find an Ammon-Re, a Sobk-Re, a Khnum-Rc; 
and Month, Onouris, Show and Osiris are all described as possess- 
ing the attributes of the sun. Ptah was early assimilated to 
the sepulchral gods Sokaris and Osiris. Pairs of deities whose 
personalities are often blended or interchanged are Hathor and 
Nut, Sakhmi and Pakhe, Seth and Apophis. So too in Abydos, 
his later home, Osiris was identified with Khante-Amentiu 
(Khentamenti, Khentamenthes), ** the chief of those who are 
in the West,’* a name that was given to a vaguely-conceived but 
widely-venerated divinity ruler of the dead. Many factors helped 
in the process of assimilation. The unity of the state was largely 
influential in bringing about the suppression of local differences 
of belief. The less important priesthoods were glad to enhance 
the reputation of the deity they served by identifying him 
with some more important god. And the mystical b^t of the 
Egyptians found satisfaction in the multiplicity of forms that 
their gods could assume ; among the favourite qiithets which 
the hymns apply to divinities are such as ** mysterious of shapes,” 
** mtraple of f&ces.” « 

The god towards wMch these tendencies verged was mono- 
theism ; and though this goal was only once, and then quite 
ephemerally, reached, still the monotheistic idea was at most 


periods, so to speak, in the air. Sometimes the qualities com- 
mon to all the gods were abstracted, and the resdtant nation 
spoken of as the god.” At other times, and especially 
in the hymns addressed to some divinity, all other 
gods were momentarily forgotten, and he was eulogized 
as “ the only one,” “ the ^supreme,” and so forth. 

Or else several of the chief ^deities were consciously combined 
and regarded as different emanations or aspects of a Sole Being ; 
thus a Ramesside hymn begins with the words “ Three are all 
the gods, Ammon, Re and Ptah,” and then it is shown how these 
three gods, each in his own particular way, gave expression and 
effect to a single divine purpose. 

For a brief period at the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty a real 
monotheism, as exclusive as that of Judaism or of Islam, was 
adopted as the state religion of Egypt. The young 
Pharaoh Amenophis IV. seems to have been fired by 
genuine fanatical enthusiasm, though political motives, 
as well as doctrinal considerations, may have prompted him in 
the planning of his religious revolution (see also § History). 
The Theban god Ammon-Re was then supreme, and the ever- 
growing power of his priesthood may well have inflamed the 
jealousy of their Heliopolitan rivals. Amenophis began his reign 
in Thebes as an adherent of the traditional faith, but after a 
few years he abandoned that town and built a new capital for 
his god Aton 200 m. farther north, at a place now called El 
Amama. The new deity was a personification of the sun’s disk. 
The name Re was suppressed, as too intimately associated with 
that of Ammon ; and Ammon, together with all the other gods, 
was put to the ban. Amenophis even changed his own name, 
of which the name of Ammon formed an element, to Akhenaton, 
“ the brilliancy of the Aton,” and the capital was called Khitaton, 
“ The Horizon of the Aton.” The new dogmas were known as 
” the Teaching,” and their tenets, as revealed in the poems 
composed in honour of the Aton, lieathe the purest and most 
exalted monotheistic spirit. The movement had, no doubt, met 
with serious opposition from the very start, and the reaction soon 
set in. The immediate successors of Akhenaton strove to follow 
in his footsteps, but the conservative nature of Egypt quickly 
asserted itself. Not sixty years after the accession of Akhenaton, 
his city was abandoned, its rulers branded as heretics, and the 
old religion restored in Thebes as completely as if the Aton had 
never existed. 

Having thus failed to become rational, Egyptian theology 
too^ .refuge in learning. The need for a more spiritual and intel- 
lectual interpretation of the pantheon still remained, and gave 
rise to a number of theologici sciences. 7 ’he names of the gods 
and the places of their worship were catalogued and classified, 
and manuals were devoted to the topography of mythological 
regions. Much ingenuity was expended on the development of a 
history of the gods, the groundwork of which had been laid in 
much earlier times. Re was not only the creator of the world, 
but he was also the first king of Egypt. He was followed on the 
throne by the other eight members of his Ennead, then by the 
lesser Ennead and by other gods, and finally by the so-called 
“ worshippers of Horus.” The latter were not wholly mythical 
personages, though they were regarded as demigods (Manetho 
calls them the dead,” weaves) ; they have been shown to be 
none other than the dim rulers of the predjrnastic age. The 
Pharaohs of the historic period were thus divine, not only by 
virtue of their connexion with Horus (see above), but also as 
descendants of Re ; and the king of Egypt was called “ the 
good god ” during his lifetime, and ” the great god ” after his 
death. The later religious literature is much taken up with the 
mythical and semi-mythical dynasties of kings, and the priests 
compiled, with many newly-invented details, the chronicles of 
the wars they were supposed to have waged. 

In a similar manner, the ethical and allegorical methods of 
interpretation came into much greater prominence towards the 
end of the New Kingdom. The Osirian legend, as we have 
steady seen, was early accepted as symbolizing the conflict 
between good and evil. So too the victories of Re over the seipent 
named Apophis were more or less clearly understood as a simile of 
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the antithetical nature of light and darkness. In one text At least 
as ancient as the XVIII th Dynasty (the copy that we have dates 
only from the Ethiopian period) on ingenious attempt 
^v«/(w. represent Ptah as the source of ail Hfe : 

mtatM*' ^rom him^ it is said^ emanated Horus as heart or 
“ mind and Thoth as “ tongue,” and through the 
conjoint action of these two, the^ind conceiving the design 
and the tongue uttering the creative command, all gods and 
men and beasts obtained their being. Of this kind of speculation 
much more must have existed than has reached us. It is 
doubtless such explanations as these that the Greeks had in 
view when they praised the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians ; 
and in the classical period similar semi-philosophical interpreta- 
tions altogether supplanted, among the learned at least, the naive 
literal beliefs of earlier times. Plutarch in his treatise on Isis 
and Osiris well exemplifies this standpoint : for him every god 
and every rite is symbolic of some natural or moral truth. 

The final stages of the Egyptian religion are marked by a 
renewed popularity of all its more barbarous elements. Despair- 
ing, as it would seem, of discovering the higher wisdom thar the 
more philosophic of the priests supposed that religion to conceal, 
the simpler-minded sought to work out their own salvation by 
restoring the worship of the gods to its most primitive forms. 
Hence came the fanatical revival of animal-worship which led 
to feud and bloodshed between neighbouring towns — a feature of 
Egyptian religion that at once amused and scandalized con- 
temporary Greek and Latin authors (Plut. De lside,'j2i Juv. xv. 
33). Nevertheless ligyptian cults, and particularly fiiose of 
Serapis and Isis, found welcome acceptance on Europ)ean soil ; 
and the shrines of Egyptian deities were established in all the 
great cities of the Roman Empire. Serapis was a god impx)rted 
by the first Ptolemy from Sinope on the Black Sea, who soon lost 
his own identity by assimilation with Osiris-Apis, the bull revered 
in Memphis. Far down into the Roman age the worship of Serapis 
persisted and flourished, and it was only when the Serapeum of 
Alexandria was razed to the ground by order of Theodosius the 
Great (a.d. 391) that the death-blow of the old Egyptian religion 
was struck. 

Notes are here added on some divinities who have received in- 
adequate or no attention in the preceding pages. For information 
as to Ammon, Anubis, Apis, Bes, BubastLs, Bnto, Isis and Thoth, 
reference must be made to the special articles on these gods. 

Arsaphes, in Egyptian Harshafe, “ he who is upon his lake," the 
ram-headed god of lleracleopolis Magna, gained an cmhcmcral 
importance during the IXth Djmasty, which arose from his town. 
Outwardly, he resembles Khnum. Idttle is known about him, and 
he is seldom mentioned. The burial-place of his priests in later 
times was in iyo 4 discoN-ered at Abusir el Meleq. 

CiTONS, " he who travels by boat," perhaps originally a mere 
epithet of the moon-god Toh or Thoth, is chiefly familiar as the third 
member of the Thoban triad. As such he is represented as a youthful 
god, wearing a slcull-cap surmounted by the moon. His cult was 
revived and became popular in Ptolemaic times. A curious story 
about the sending of his statue to Mesopotamia to heal a daughter 
of the king of Bakhtan is related upon a stele that purport to date 
from the Ramesside period : it has been proved to oe a pious fraud 
invented by Uie priests not earlier than tlie Greek period. 

Hatuor, whose name means " house of Horus, was at all times 
a very important deity. She is depicted as a cow, or with a broad 
human countenance, the cow’s ears just showing from under a 
massive wig. Probably at first a goddess of the sky, she is early 
mentioned in connexion with Re. Later she was often identified 
with Isis, and her name was used to designate foreign goddesses 
like those of Puoni and Byblus. Unlike most cosmic ddties, she 
was worahipped in many localities, chief among which was Dendera, 
where her magnificent temple, of Ptolemaic date, still stands. '' The 
seven Hathors " is a name ^ven to certain fairies, who appeared 
shortly ’after the birth of an infant, and predicted his future. 

Khnum or Khnoum, a ram-headed god, whose principEd place of 
worship wals the island of Elephantine (there associatea with Satis 
and Anukis); but also revered elsewhere, e,g. together with Nebtu 
in Esna. He enjoyed great repute as a creator, and was supposed 
to use the potter’s wheel for the purpose, this capacity he is 
sometimes accompanied by the frog-headed goddess Heket. 

Month, a hawk-headed god of the Thcbald : in Thebes itself his 
cuU was superseded by that ol Ammon, but it persisted in Her- 
monthis. He was often given the solar attributes, igid was credited 
as a great warrior. 

Min, the god of Copies and Panopolis (Akhmim), seems to have 
been early looked upon as a deity of the harvest and crops. His 1 


cult dates from the earliesf times. Represent as ithyphallic, svitb 
two tall plumes on fiis head, the right arm* uwaised and bearing a 
scourge. In old times he is identified with Horus : later Ammon 
was confused with him, and depicted in his image. 

Nechbet (Nckhbi, Nekhebi), the vulture-goddess of El Kab, 
called Eiteithyia by the Greeks. She gained an ascendancy as 
patroness of the south at the time when the two kingdoms wore 
striving for the mastery. It is as such, in opposition to Buto the 
goddess of the north, that she is most often named on the monuments. 

Nbith, the very ancient and important goddess of Sais, the Greek 
Athehe. On the earliest monuments she is represented by a shield 
transfixed by arrows. Later she wears the crown of Lower Egypt, 
and carries in her hands a bow and arrows, ,a sign of her warlike 
character. In the XXVI th Dynasty, when a line of Pharaohs sprang 
from Sais, she regained a prominent pbsitidki, and was given many 
cosmogonic attributes, including the title bf mother of Re. 

Nephthys, the sister of Osiris and wife of Seth, daughter of Keb 
and Nut, plays a considerable rdle in the Osiits story. She sided 
with Isis and aided her to bring Osiris back to life. Isis and Nephthys 
are often mentioned together as protectresses of the dead. 

Onouris, Egyptian Ett-AAn, "sky-bearer," the god of Thinis. 
Later identified with Shu (Show;, who holds heaven and earth apart. 

Ptah, the Hephaestus of the Greeks, a demiurgic and creative 

f od, special patron of hand- workers and artisans. Worshipped in 
femphis, he perhaps owed his importance more to the political 
prominence of that town than to anything else. He was early 
identified with an ancient but obscure god Tenen, and further with 
the sepulchral deity Sokaris. He is represented either as a closely 
enshrouded figure whose protruding hands grasp a composite sceptre, 
the whole standing on a pedestal writhin a shrine ; or else as a 
misshapen dwarf. 

Sakhmi, a lion-headed goddess of war and strife, whose name 
signifies the mighty. She was worshipped at Latopolis (Esna), but 
also at a late date as a member of the Mempliite triad, with Ptah 
as husband and Nefertem (Iphthimis) as son: often, too, confounded 
with Ubasti. 

Seth (Egyptian S5t, Sth or St.<), by the Greeks called Typhon, 


was depicted as an animal 


that has been compared 'v^th the 


jerboa by some, and with the okapi by others, but which the 
Egyptians themselves occasionally conceived to be nothing but a 
badly drawn ass. In historic times his cult was celebrated at Tanis 
and Ombos. He regained a certain prestige as god of the Hyksos 
rulers, and two Pharaohs of the XIXth Dynasty derived their name 
Setlios (Seti) from him. But, generally speaking, he was abominated 
as a power of evil, and his figure was often obliterated on the monu- 
ments. He is named in similes as a great warrior, and as such and 
" son of Nut " he is identified with the Syrian Baal. 

4. The Divine Cult.— In the midst of every town rose the 
temple of the local god, a stately building of stone, strongly 
contrasting with the mud and plaster houses in which even the 
wealthiest Egyptians dwelt. It w?is called the ** house of the god ” 

(1 Q supposed to reside, attended 

by his “ seiwants " Q the priests. There was indeed a certain 

justification for this contention, even when a contrary theory 
assigned to the divinity a place in the sky, as in the case of the 
lunar divinity Thoth ; for m the inmost sanctuary stood a statue 
of the god, which served as his representative for the purposes 
of the cult. Originally each temple was dedicated to one god 
only ; but it early became usual to associate with him a mate of 
the opposite sex, besides a third deity who might be represented 
either as a second wife or as a child. As examples of such triads, 
as they are called, may be mentioned that of Thebes, consisting 
of .^mon, Mut and Chons, father, mother and child ; and as 
typical of the other kind, where 1 god was accompanied by two 
goddesses, that of Elephantine, consisting of Khnum, Satis md 
Anukis. Tlie needs of the god were much the same as those 
of mortals ; no more than they could he dispense witli food and 
drink, clothes for his appjarel, ointment for his limbs, and music 
and dancing to rejoice his heart. The only difference was that 
the divine statue was half-consciously recognized as a lifeless 
thing tlmt required carefully regulated rites and ceremonies to 
enable it to enjoy the good things offered to it. Early every 
morning the officiate priest prm:eeded to the holy of holies, 
after the preliminaries of purification had cleansed hkn from 
ay miasma that might interfere with the efficacy of the rites. 
Then with the prescribed gestures, and reciting appropriate 
formulae all the while, he broke the seal upon the door of the 
shrine, loosed the bolts, and at last stood face to face with the 
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god. There fo<lk)wed a series of prostrations and adorations^ 
culminating in the offering of a small image of Maat, the goddess 
of Truth. This seems to have been the psychological moment 
of the entire service : hitherto the statue had been at best a 
god in posse ; now the symbolical act placed him in possession 
of all his faculties, he was a god in truth, and could participate 
like any mortal in the food and luxuries that his servants put 
before him. The daily ceremony closed with ablutions, anoint- 
ings and a bountiful feast of breaid, geese, beer and oxen ; having 
taken his fill of these, the god returned to his shrine until the 
next morning, when the ritual was renewed. The words that 
accompanied the manual gestures are, in the rituals that have 
come down to us, wholly dominated by the myth of Osiris : 
it is often hard to discern much connexion between the acts and 
the formulae recited, but the main thought is clearly that the 
priest represents Horus, the pious son of the dead divinity 
Osiris. That this conception is very old is proved by the fact 
that even in the^ramid texts “ the eye of Horus is a synonym 
for all offerings; an ancient tale of which only shreds have 
reached us rekted how Seth had torn the eye of Horus from 
him, though not before he himself had suffered a still more 
serious mucilation ; and by some means, we know not how, the 
restoration of the eye was instrumental in bringing about the 
vindication of Osiris. As to the manual rites of the daily cult, 
all that can here be said is that incense, purifications and anoint- 
ings with various oils played a large part ; the sacrifices consisted 
chiefly of slaughtered oxen and geese ; burnt offerings were a 
very late innovation. 

At an early date the rites practised in the various temples 
were conformed to a common pattern. This holds good not only 
for th< daily ritual, but also for many festivals that were cele- 
brated on the same da>' throughout the whole length of the land. 
Such were the calendric^l feasts, called ** the beginnings of the 
seasons,” and including, for example, the monthly and half- 
monthly festivals, that of the New Year and that of the rising 
of Sirius (Sothis). But there were also local feast days like that 
of Neith in Sais (Hdt. ii. 62) or that of Ammon in southern Opi 
(Luxor). These doubtless had a more individual character, and 
often celebrated some incident supposed to have occurred in the 
lifetime of the god. Sometimes, as in the case of the feast of 
Osiris in Abydos, a veritable drama would be enacted, in which 
the whole histor}^ of the god, his sufferings and final triumph 
were represented in mimic form. At other limes the ceremonial 
was more^ mysterious and symbcdical, as in the feast of the 

raising of the Ded-column J when a column of the kind was 

drawn by cords into an upright position. But the most common 
feature of these holy days was the procession of the god, when he 
was carried on the shoulders of the priests in his divine boat far 
beyond the precincts of his temple ; sometimes, indeed, even to 
another town, where he paid a visit to the god of the place. 
These occasions were public holiday.s, and passed amid great 
rejoicings. The climax was reached when at a given moment 
the curtains of the shrine placed on the boat were withdrawn, 
and the god was revealed to the eyes of the awe-struck multitude. 
Music and dancing formed part of the festival rites. 

As with the rites and ceremonies, so also the temples were 
early modelled upon a common type. Ix)fty enclosure walls, 
T atm scenes from the victorious campaigns 

Pharaoh, shut off the sacred buildings from the 
surrounding streets. A small gjateway between two massive 
towers or pylons gave admittance to a spacious forecourt open 
to the sky, into which the people were allowed to enter at least on 
feast days. Farther on, separated, from the forecourt by smaller 
though still massive pylons, lay a hypostyle hall, so callc^ from 
its covered colonnades ; this hall was used for all kinds of 
processions. Behind the hypostyle hall, to which a second 
similar one might or might not be added, came th^ holy of holies, 
a dark nan-qw chamber where the god dwelt; none but the 
priests were admittecynotit. All around lay the storehouses that 
contained the treasura of the god and the appurtenances of the 
divine ritual. The temples of the earliest tones were of course 


far more primitive than this ; from the pictures that are all that 
is now left to indicate their nature, they seem to have been little 
more than huts or sheds in which the image of the god was kept. 
One temple of a type different from that above described has 
survived at Abusir, where it has been excavated by German 
explorers. It was a splendid edifice dedicated to the sun-god 
Re by a king of the Vth Dynasty, and was probably a close 
copy of the famous temple of Heliopolis. The most conspicuous 

feature was a huge obelisk on a broad superstructure ^ : the 

obelisk always remained ebsely connected with the solar worship, 
and probably took the place of the innermost shrine and statue 
of other temples. The greater part of the sanctuary was left 
uncovered, as best befitted a dwelling-place of the sun. Outside 
its walls there was a huge brick model of the solar bark in which 
the god daily traversed the heavens. 

As the power of the Pharaohs increased, the maintenance of 
the cult became one of the most important affairs of state. The 
most illustrious monarchs prided themselves no less on the build- 
ings they raised in honour of the gods than on the successful 
wars they waged : indeed the wars won a religious significance 
through the gradual elevation of the god of the capital to god 
of the nation, and a large part of the spoils was considered the 
rightful perquisite of the latter. Gountless were the riches th:it 
the kmgs heaped upon the gods an the hope of being requited 
with long life and prosperity on the throne of the living. It 
became the theory that the temples were the gifts of the Pharaoh 
to his fathers the gods, and therefore in the scenes of the cult 
that adorn the inner walls it is always he who is depicted as 
performing the ceremonies. As a matter of fact the pn:;sthoods 
were much more independent than was allowed to 
appear. Successive grants of land placed no small ^J"***®^ 
portion of the entire country in their hands, and the priaatw* 
administration of the temple estates gave employment 
to a large number of o&ials and serfs. In the New Kingdom 
the might of the Theban god Ammon gradually became a serious 
menace to the throne : m the reign of Rameses 111 . he could 
boast of more than 80,000 dependants, and more than 400,000 
cattle. It is not surprising that a few generations kter the high 
priests of Ammon supplanted the Pharaohs altogether and 
founded a dynasty of their own. 

At no period did the priests form a caste that was quite 
distinctly separated from the laity. In early times the feudal 
lords were themselves the chief priests of the local temj^jles. 
Under them stood a number of subordinate priests, both pro- 
fessional and lay. Among the former were the kher-heh, a 
learned man entrusted with the conduct of the ceremonies, and 
the “ divine fathers,” whose functions are obscure. The lay 
priests were divided into four classes that undertook the manage- 
ment of the temple in alternate months j their collective name 
was the “ hour-priesthood.” Perhaps it was to them that the 
often recurring title oueb, ” the pure,” should properly be 
restricted, though strict rules as to personal purity, dress and 
diet were demanded of all priests. The personnel of the temple 
was completed by various subordinate officials, doorkeepers, 
attendants and slaves. In the New Kingdom the lekding priests 
were more frequently mere clerics than theretofore, though for 
instance the high priest of Ammon was often at the same time 
the vizier of soutlicm Egypt. In some places the highest priests 
bore special names, such as the Otter maa, “ the Great Seer,” 
of Re in Heliopolis, or the Kharp kimet, “ chief artificer,” of the 
Memphite Ptah. Women could also hdd priestly rank, though 
apparently in early times only in the service of goddesses ; 
“ priestess of Hathor ” is a frequent title of well-born ladies in 
the Old Kingdom. At a later date many wealthy dames held 
the office of “ musidans ” {shemat) in the various temples. 
In the service of thb Theban Ammon two priestesses called “ the 
Adorer of the God ” apd the ” Wife of the God ” occupied very 
influentktl positions, and towards the Saite period it was by no 
means unusualfor the king to secure ^ese offices for his daughters 
and so to strengthen his own royal title. 

5. The Dead and their Cult . — ^While the worship of the gods 
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tendeci more and more to become A monopdly' of the stale and 
the pnestS; and provided no adequate outlet for the religious 
cravings of the people themselves, this deficiency ' was amply 
supplied by the care which they bestowed upon their dead : 
the Egyptians stand alone among the nations of the world in 
the elaborate. precautions which &ey took to secure their own 
welfare beyond the tomb. The beiftf in immortality, or i^haps 
rather the incapacity to grasp the nation of complete annihilation, 
is traceable from the very earliest times : the simplest graves 
of tlie prehistoric period, when the corpses were committed to the 
earth in sheepskins and reed mats, sddom lack at least a few 
poor vases or articles of toilet for use in the hereafter. In 
proportion as the prosperity of Ibe land increased, and the 
advance of civilization afforded the technical means, so did 
these primitive burials give place to a more lavish funereal 
equipment. Tombs of brick with a single chamber were suc- 
ceeded by tombs of stone with several chambers, until they really 
merited the name of “ houses of eternity ” that the Egyptians 
gave to them. The conception of the tomb as the residence of 
the dead is the fundamental nation that underlies all the ritual 
observances in connexion with the dead, just as the idea of the 
temple as the dwelling-place of the god is the basis of toe divine 
cult. The parallelism between toe attitude of the Egyptians 
towards the dead and their attitude towards the gods is so 
striking that it ought never to be lost si^t of : nothing can 
illustrate it better than toe manner in which the Osiiian doctrines 
came to permeate boto kinds of cult. 

The general scheme of Egyptian tombs remained the same 
throughout the whole of the dynastic period, though there were 
m^y variations of detail. By preference they were 
*' built in the Western desert, the Amente, near the 
place where the sun was seen to go to rest, and which seemed 
the natural entrance to toe nether world. A deep pit led down 
to the sepulchral chamber where the dead man was deposited 
amid the funereal furniture destined for his use ; and no device 
was neglected that might enable him to rest here undisturbed. 
This aim is particularly conspicuous in toe pyramids, toe gigantic 
tombs which toe Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom construct^ for 
themselves : the passages that lead to toe burial chamber were 
barred at interv^s by vast granite blocks, and the narrow 
opening that gave access to them was hidden from view beneath 
the stone casing of the pyramid sides. Quite separate Irom 
this part of the tomb lay the rooms employed for the cult of 
toe dead : their walls were often adorned with pictures from the 
earthly life of the deceased, which it was hoped he might still 
continue to enjoy after death. The innermost chamber was the 
chapel proper : on its western side was sculptured an imitation 
door for the dead man to pass through, when he wished to 
participate in the offerings brought by pious relatives. It was 
of course only the few who could afford elaborate tombs of the 
kind : toe poor had to make shift with an ui^retentious grave, 
in which the corpse was placed enveloped only by a fey rags or 
enclosed in a rough wooden coffin. 

The utmost care was taken to preserve the body itself from 
decay. Before the time of the Middle Kingdom it Ixcame usual 
for the rich to have their botoes embalmed. The 
fmlad' removed and placed in four vases (the 

MMi, so-caUed Canopic jars) in whito they were supposed to 
enjoy toe protection of the four eons of Horns, toe 
man-headed Mesti, toe ape-headed Hapi, toe jackal Duamutef 
and toe falcon Kebhsenuf. The corpse was treajted wito natron 
and asphalt, and wound in a copious swathing of linen bandage, 
with a mask of linen and stucco on ^ face. The ** mummy ” 
thus prepi^ed was toenilaid on its side like a sleeper, the head 
supported by a head-mt, in a sarcophagus of wood or stone. 
The operations in connexion with toe mummy grow more and 
more elaborate towards toe end of the Pharaonic period : 
already^ in the New Kingdom the wealthiest pjmons had their 
mummies laid in severd cofhns, each of which was gaudUy 
painted with mythologioal scenes and inscriptions. The costliest 
process of embabnment'lasted no less than seventy days. Many 
superstitious rites had to^be. observed in the course of tbeprooess : 
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a late book has preserve<f to us the ma^c^ formulae that were 
repeated by the wise kher-heb priest (Who in the necropolis 
performed the function of taricheutes, embalmer ’’), as eato 
bandage was applied. 

A li^e number of utonailsi artides of iumiturannd toe like 
were placed in the burialHchaniber for the useof toe dead*— jars, 
weapons^mirroii, and even chairs, musical mstEumentlraad wigs* 
In the ^aiiy rimes statuettes of seorvazWs^ representing them as 
^aged in their various functions (brewers, bakera,<^c,), . were 
included for toe same puqxue ; they were suited to p^onn 
their menial functions for their deoeaaed lord in the future Ufe# 
In the Middle Ii^ngdom these are graduU^ ireplaced by sbmU 
models of the mummy iitsdf, and tha belief ^rose that when toeir 
owner was called upw to perform any distasteful rwof k in toe 
nether world, they would answer to 1^ nanlh and do the task 
for him. The later un^si^f-ligures, little atatuettes of w^, 
stone or faience, of which several hundreds are often found mra 
single tomb, are confused, survivals of both of the earlier daases 
of statuettes. Still more impeurtant than all such funereal 
objects are the books that were placed in the grave for the use 
of the dead : in the pyramids they are written on the watts of 
the sepulchral chamber and toe passages leading to it.$ in the 
Middle Kingdom usually inscribed on toe inner sides of the 
sarcophagus ; in later times contained in .rolls of papyrus. 
The Pyramid texts and the Book of Ike Dead are the most im- 
portant of these, and teach us much about the dfimgers and 
needs that attended the dead man beyond the tomb, and 
about the manner in which it was thought they could be 
counteracted. 

The burial ceremony itself must have been an imposing 
spectacle. In many cases the mummy had to be conveyed across 
the Nile, and boats were gaily de^ed out for this purpose. 
On the western bank alitately procession conducted the deceased 
to his last resting-plaoe. At the door of the tomb the ttnal 
ceremonies were perfomed; they demanded a considerable 
number of actors, chief amoi^ whom were the .r^m-priest and the 
kher-heh priest. It was a veritable dranaa that was here enacted^ 
and recalled in its incidents toe story of Osiris, the divine proto- 
type of all successive generations of the Egyptian dead. 

However carefully toe preliminary rites of embalmment and 
burial might have been performed, however sumptuous toe 
tomb wherein the dead man reposed, he was never- 
toeless almost entirely at the mercy ^ the living for > 
his welfare in the other : world ; he was as dependent on a con- 
tinued cult on the part of the surviving members of Tiis family 
as the gods were dependent on the constant attendance of their 
priests. That portion of a man’^ individuality which required, 
even after death, food and drink, and the satisfaction of sensuous 
needs, was called by toe Egyptians the ^ and represented in 

hieroglyphs by the uplifted hands (J. This ka was supposed 

to be bom together with the person to whom it belonged, and 
on the very rare occasions when it is depicted, wears his exact 
semblance. The conception of this psychical entity is too veguriy 
formulated by the Egyptians and too foreign to modem toought 
to admit of exact translation: of the many renderiagB that 
have been proposed, perhaps double ’’ is the most suitable. 
At all events the ka has to be distinguished from toesoul, toe^‘ 

(in hieroglyphs or which was of more tcmgible nature, 

and might be descried hovering ar^nd the tomb in the fonxtof a 
bird or in some otoer toape ; for it was tbom^ that , the soul 
might assume what shape it woidd, if tote funer^iiites had been 
duly iattended to. The gods had their ka and ^ot, and the forms 
attributed to the latter are aurprisfiig ; thus we read that the 
soul of the sky Nun is Ke, that of Oriristtoet'Goat of Mea^, 
the souls of Sobk are croco^es, and those of all toe^go^ are 
snakes similarly the soul of Ptah was thought to dwm an the 
itois so that each sucoesshre > Apis was during its lifetame 

toe rrincamarion of the god. Otoer poxts ofia manls bsin^ to 
which at given moments am in parricular contexto Ihe t^gyptoms 
assigaaeda^ioertain degree of separate existence are toe **nanae” 
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the shadow*’ 

^ , hhat. 

It was, however, the ka alone to which the cult of the dead 
was dire<^y addressed. This cult was a positive duty binding 
on the children of a dead man^ and doubtless as a rule discharged 
1^ them with some regularity and conscientiousness ; at least, 
on feast^ays offerings would be brought to the tomb, and the 
ceremonies of purification and opening the mouth of the deceased 
would be enacted. But there could be little guarantee that later 
generations would pe^tuate the cult. It therefore became 
usual under the Old Kingdom for the wealthiest persons to make 
testamentory dispositions by which certain other persons agreed 
for a consideration to observe the required rites at stated penods ; 
they received the name of “ servants of the ka/' and stood in the 
same relation to the deceased as the priests to the gods. Or 
agmn, contracta^ight be made with a neighbouring temple, the 
priesthood of which bound itself to reserve for the contracting 
party sonie portion of the offerings that had already been used 
for the divine cult. There is probably a superstitious reason 
for the preference shown by the dead for offerings of this kind ; 
no wish is commoner than that one may receive “ bread and beer 
that had gone up on to the altar of the local god/' or “ with 
which the god had been sated " j something of the divine sanctity 
still clung al)out such offerings and made them particularly 
desirable. In spite of all the precautions they took and the 
contracts they made, the Egyptians could never quite rid them- 
selves of the dread that their tombs might decay and their cult 
be neglected ; and they sought therefore to obtain by prayers 
and threats what they feared they might lose altogether. The 
occasional visitor to the tomb is reminded by its inscriptions of 
the many virtues of the dead man while he yet lived, and is 
charged, if he be come with empty hands, at least to pronounce 
the funerary formula ; it will indeed cost him nothing but “ the 
breath of his mouth ” I Against the would-be desecrator the 
wrath of the gods is invoked : “with him shall the great god 
reckon there where a reckoning is made.” 

The funerar)' customs that have been described are meaning- 
less except on the supposition that the tomb was the regular 
dwelhng-place of the dead. But just as the Egyptians found no 
contradiction between the view of the temple as the residence 
of the god and the conception of him as a cosmic deity, so 
too they often attributed to the dead a continued existence 
quite apart from the tomb. According to a widely-spread 
doctrine of great age the deceased Egyptian was translated to 
the heavens, where he lived on in the form of a star. This theme 
is elaborated with great detail in the Pyramid texts, where it is 
the dead king to whom this destiny is promised. It was perhaps 
only a restricted aristocracy who could aspire to such high 

honour : the ikh, or “ glorified being,” who has his place in 

the sky seems often to hold an intermediate position between 
the gods and the rank and file of the dead. But in a few early 
passages the required qualification appears to be rather moral 
integrity than exalted station. The life of the dead man in the 
sky IS variously envisaged in different texts : at one moment 
he is spoken of as accompanying the sun-god in his celestial 
bark, at another as a mighty ki^ more powerful than Re 
himself ; the crudest fancy of all pictures liim as a hunter who 
catches the stars and gods, and cooks and eats them. According 
to another conception that persisted in the imagination of the 
Egyptians longer than any of the ideas just mentioned, the home 
of the dead in the heavens was a fertile region not very different 
from E^pt itself, intersected by canals and abounding in com 
and fruit ; this place was called the Sokhet Earn or “ field of 
Reeds." # 

Even in the oldest texts these beliefs are blended inextricably 
with toe Osiriail doctrines. It is not so much as king of the dead 
that O^is here af)peM> but every deceased Egyptian was 
regarded as himself an Osiris, as having undergone all the 
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indignities indicted upon the god, but finally triumphant over 
the powers of death and evil impersonated by Seth. This notion 
became so popular, that beside it all other views of the dead sink 
into insignificance; it permeates the funerary cult in all its 
stages, and from the Middle Kingdom onwards the dead man is 
regularly cadled “ the Osiris so-and-so," just as though he were 
completely identical with the god. One incident of the tale of 
Osiris acquired a deep ethical meaning in connexion with the 
dead. It was related how Seth had brought an accusation 
against Osiris in the great judgment hall of Heliopolis, and how 
the latter, helped by the skifful speaker Thoth, had emerged from 
the ordeal acquitted and triumphant. The behef gradually grew 
up that every dead man would have to face a similar trial before 
he could be admitted to a life of bliss in the other world. A well- 
known vignette in the Book of the Dead depicts the scene. In a 
shrine sits Osiris, the ruler and judge of the dead, accompanied 
by forty-two assessors ; and before him stands the balance on 
which the heart of the deceased man is to be weighed against 
Truth; Thoth stands behind and registers the result. The 
words that accompany this picture are still more remarkable : 
they form a long negative confession, in which the dead man 
declares that he has sinned neither against man nor against the 
gilds. Not all the sins named are equally heinous according to 
modem conceptions : many of them deal with petty offences 
against religious usages that seem to us but trifling. But it is 
clear that by the time this chapter was penned it was believed 
that no man could attain to happiness in the hereafter if he had 
not been upright, just and charitable in his earthly existence. 
The date at which these conceptions became general is not quite 
certain, but it can hardly be later than the Middle Kingdom, 
when the dead man has the epithet “ justified " appended to bis 
name in the inscriptions of his tomb. 

It was but a natural wish on the part of the Egj^ptians tliat 
they should desire to place their tombs near the traditional 
burying-place of Osiris. By the time of the Xllth Dynasty it 
was thought that this lay in Abydos, the town where the kings 
of the earliest times had been interred. But it was only in a few 
cases that such a wish could be literally fulfilled. It therefore 
became customary for those who possessed the means to dedicate 
; at least a tombstone in the neighbourhood of “ the staircase of 
the great god," as the sacred spot was called. And those who 
had found occasion to visit Abydos in their lifetime took pleasure 
in reckling the part that they had there taken in the ceremonies 
of Osiris. Such pilgrims doubtless believed that the pious act 
would stand to their credit when the day of death arrived. 

6. M agte . — ^Among the rites that were celebrated in the temples 
or before the statuesx)f the dead were many the mystical meaning 
of which was but imperfectly understood, though their efficacy 
was never doubted. Symbolical or imitative acts, accompanied 
by spoken formulae of set form and obscure content, accom- 
plished, by some peculiar virtues of their own, results that were 
beyond the power of human hands and brain. The priests and 
certain wise men were the depositaries of this mysterious but 
highly useful art, that was called hik or “ magic ” ; and one of 
the chief differences between gods and men was the superior 
degree in which the former were endowed with magical powers. 

It was but natural that the Egyptians should wish to employ 
m^ic for their own benefit or self-gratification, and since 
rel^ion put no veto on the practice so long as it was exercised 
within legal bounds, it was put to a widespread use among them. 
When magicians made fibres of wax representing men whom 
they desired to injure, this was of course an illegal act like any 
other, and the law stepped in to prevent it : one papyrus that 
has been preserved records the judicial proceedings taken in 
such a case in connexion with the harem conspiraev acainst 
Rameses III. 

One of the chief purposes for which magic was employed was 
to avert diseases. Among the Egyptians, as in other lands, 
illnesses were supposed to be due to evil spirits or the ghosts of 
dead men who«had taken up their abode in the l^dy of the 
sufferer, and they could only be driven thence by charms and 
spells. But out of these primitive notions arose a real medical 
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science: when the ailment could be located and its nature 
roughly determined, a more materialistic view was taken of it ; 
and manjr herbs and drugs that were originally used for some 
superstitious reason, when once they had been found to be actually 
effective, easily lost their mc^cal significance and were looked 
upon as naturd specifics. It is extremely hard to draw any fixed 
line in Egypt between magic and medicine ; but it is curious to 
note that simple disuses and prescriptions were emf^oyed for 
the more curable diseases, while magical formulae and amulets 
are reserved for those that are harder to cope with, such as the 
bites of snakes and the stings of scorpions. 

The formulae recited for such purposes are not purely cabalistic, 
though inasmuch as mystery is of the very essence of magic, 
foreign words ^nd outlandish names occur in them by preference. 
Often the magician relates some mvthical case where a god 
had been afflicted with a disease similar to that of the patient, 
but had finally recovered : a number of such tales were told of 
Horus, who was usually healed by some device of his mother 
Isis, she being accounted as a great enchantress. The mere 
recitation of such similar cases with their happy issue was 
supposed to be magically effective ; for almost unlimited power 
was supposed to be inherent in mere words. Often the demon is 
directly invoked, and commanded to come forth. At other times 
the gods are threatened with privations or even destruction if 
they refuse to aid the magician : the Egyptians seem to have 
found little impiety in such a use of the divine name, though 
to us it would seem the utmost degree of profarfity when, for 
instance, a magician declares that if his spell prove ineffective, 
he “ will cast fire into Mendes and burn up Osins.” 

'I'he verbal spells were always accompanied by some manual 
performance, the tying of magical knots or the preparation of an 
amulet. In these acts particular significance was attached to 
certain numbers ; a sevenfold knot, for example, was more 
efficacious than others. Often the formula was written on a 
strip of rag or a scrap of papyrus and tied round the neck of 
the person for whom it wa-s intended. Beads and all kinds of 
amulets could be infused with magical power so as to be potent 
phylacteries to those who wore them. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasiT^d that in Egypt magic 
stands in no contrast or opposition to religion, at least as long 
as it was legitimately used. The religious rites and ceremonies 
are full of it. When a pretence was made of opening, with an 
iron instrument, the mouth of the divine statue, to tiie accom- 
paniment of recited formulae, this can hardly be termed anything 
but magic. Similarly, the potency attributed to ushebit-iguTes 
and the copies of the Book of the Dead deposited in the tombs 
is m^ical in quality. What has been considered under this 
heading, however, is the use that the same principles of magic 
w(Te put to by men in their own practical life and for their own 
advantage. 

Authorities. — An excellent list of books and articles on the 
v'arious topics connected with Egyptian Religion will be iqund in 
H. O. Lange's article on the subject in P. D, Chantepie de la Saussayc, 
Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Tubingen, 1905), vol. i. pp, 172- 
245. Among general works may be esp^ially recommended A. 
lirman, Die dgyptische Religion (Berlin, 1905); and chapters a 
Hiid 3 in G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de I’Ortent^ ks 
origines, vol. i. (Paris, 1895), , (A. H. G.) 

D. Egyptian Language and Writing. — Decipherment . — 
Although attempts were made to read Egyptian Wero- 
glyphs so far back as the 17th century, no promise of success 
api^ed until the discovery of the Rosetta stone in 1799 
by the French engineers attached to Napoleon^s expedition 
to Egypt. This tablet was inscribed with three versions, 
in hie^lyphic, demotic and Greek, of a long decree of the 
Ej[yptian priests m honour of Ptolemy V., Epaphanes and his 
wife Qeopatra. The Greek and demotic versions were still 
almost perfect, but most of the hieroglyphic text had been 
broken away with the top of the tablet ; portions of about half 
of the lines remained, but no single line was complete. In 1803 

i Vi. J^blad, a Swedish orientalist attached to *the embassy 
Paris^ identified the proper names of persons which occurred 
in the demotic text, b^g guided to them by the p>osition of 


their equivalents in the Grelk. These names^ll of them foreign, 
were written in an alphabet of a limited number of characters, 
and were therefore analysed with comparative ease. 

The hieroglyphic text upon the Rosetta stone was too frag- 
mentary to Ornish of itself the key to the decipherment. But the 
study of this with the other scanty monuments and imperfect 
copies of inscriptions that were ava^ble enabled the celebrated 
physicist . Thomas Young (1773-1849) to make a beginning. 
In an article completed in 1819 and printed (over the initials 
1 . J.) in the supplement to the 4th, 5th and 6th editions of the 
Encyclopaedia l^itannica (vol. iv., 1834), he published a brief 
account of Egyptian research, with fiv^ ^ates containing the 

rudiments of an Egyptian vocabulary,” ^ It appears that Young 
could place the hieroglyphic, demotic and Groek texts of the 
Rosetta stone very correctly parallel ; but he' could not accur- 
ately break up the Egyptian sentences into words, much less 
could he attribute to the words their proper sounds. Yet he 
recognized correctly the names of Apis and Re, with many 
^oups for words such as ” assembly,” ” good,” ” name,” and 
important signs such as those which distinguish feminine words. 
In a bad copy of another monument he rightly guessed the royal 
name of Berenice in its cartouche by the side of that of Ptolemy, 
which was already known from its occurrence on the Rosetta 
stone. He considered that these names must be written in 
phonetic characters in the hieroglyphic as in demotic, but he 
failed to analyse them correctly. It was clear, however, that 
with more materials and perseverance such efforts after decipher- 
ment must eventually succeed. 

Meanwhile J. F. ChampoUion ” le Jeune ” (see Champollion ; 
and Hartleben, Champollion^ $ein Leben und sein Werk, Berlin, 
1906) had devoted his energies whole-heartedly since ^803, 
when he was only eleven years old, to preparing himself for the 
solution of the Egyptian problem, by wide linguistic and historical 
studies, and above all by familiarizing himself with every scrap 
of Egyptian writing which he could find. By 1818 he made many 
equations between the demotic and the hieroglyphic characters, 
and was able to transcribe the demotic names of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra into hieroglyphics. At length, in January 1833, a 
copy of the hieroglyphic inscription on the Bankes obe&k, 
which had long been fruitlessly in the hands of Young, reached 
the French savant. On the l^e of this obelisk was engraved 
a Greek inscription in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes II. and 
Cleopatra; of the two cartouches on the obelisk one was of 
Ptolemy, the other was easily recognized as that of C^opatra, 
spelt nearly as in Champollion’s experimental transcript of the 
demotic name, only more fully. This discovery, and the recog- 
nition of the name Alexander, gaVe fourteen alphabetic signs, 
including homophones, with ascertained values. Starting from 
these, by the beginning of September Champollion had analysed 
a long series of Ptolemaic and Roman cartouches. His next 
triumph was on the 14th of September, when he read the names 
of the ancient Pharaohs Rameses and Tethmosis in some drawings 
just arrived from Egypt, proving that his alphabetic characters 
were employed, in conjunction with syllabic signs, for speUing 
native names ; this gave him the assurance that discovery 
touched the essential nature of the Ep;yptian writing and not 
merely, as had been contended, a special cipher for the foreign 
words which might be quite inapplicable to the rest of m 
inscriptions. His progress continued unchecked^ and before 
the end of the year the connexion of ancient E^^^tian and 
Coptic was clearly established. Subsequent^ vwits to the 
museums of Ital^ and an expedition to Eg^t in 2838-1839 fur- 
nished Champollion with ample materials, l^e Pricis du systime 
hiiroglyphique (ist ed. 1833, 2nd ed. 1828) contained tJie philo- 
logies results of his decipherments down to a certain point* 
But his MS. collections were vast, and his Alness after the 
strenuous labours of the expedition and his early death in 1833 
left all in confusion. The Qrammaire igyptimne and Dictiormaife 
igyp|f>n, edited' from these MSS. by his brother, precious as 
^ey were, must be a very imperfect regi^ of the hei^t of his 
attainments. In his last ^ears he was able to tran&te long 
texts in hieroglypluc and in hieratic of the New Kingdom ana 
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of the later periods with some accmacy^ and his comprehension 
of demotic was oonsiderable; Champdlion outdistanced all his 
competitors from the first, and had practically nothing to thank 
them for except material to work on, and tex) citen that had been 
intentionahy withheld from him. In eleven years he broke 
ground in all directioins ; if the ordinary span of life had been 
allowed him, with twenty or thirty more years of labour he might 
have brought order into the chaos of different ages and styles 
of language and writing ; but, as it was, the task of co-ordination 
remained to be done by others. For one year, before his illness 
incapacitated him, Champollion held a professorship in Paris ; 
but of his pupils and fellow-workers, F. P. Saivolini, insincere 
and. self-seeking, died young, and Ippolito Kosellini (1800-1843) 
showed little original power. From 1833 to 1837 there was a 
pause in the march of Egyptology, and it seemed as if the young 
science might be overwhelmed by the storm of doubts and detrac- 
tion that was |K)ured upon it by the enemies of Chanupallion. 
Then, however, Lepsius in Germany and Samuel Birch in England 
took up the thread where the master had dropped it, and K. de 
Roug^, H. Brugsch, Francois Joseph Chabas and a number of 
lesser lights quickly followed. Brugsch (7.V.) was the author of a 
hieroglyphic and demotic dictionary which still holds the field, 
and from time to time carried forward the study of demotic by a 
giant’s stride. ])e Rouge (d. 1872) in France was a brilliant 
translator of hieroglyphic texts and the author of an important 
grammatical work. Chabas (1817-1882) especially addressed 
himself to the reading of the hieratic texts of the New Kingdom. 
By such labours after forty years the results attained by Cham- 
pollion in decipherment were entirely superseded. Yet, while 
the values of the signs were for the most part well ascertained, 
and the meanings of most words fixed with some degree of 
accuracy, few grammatical rules had as yet been established, 
the varieties of the language at different periods had not been 
defined, and the origins of the hieroglyphs and of their values 
had not been investigated beyond the most obvious points. 
At this time a rare translator of Egyptian texts in all branches 
was arising in G. Maspero (qjv.), while E. Revillout addressed 
himself with success to the task of interpreting the legal docu- 
ments of demotic which Imd been almost entirely neglected for 
thirty years. But the honour of inaugurating an epoch marked 
by greater precision belongs to Germany, The study of Coptic 
had begun in Europe eariy in the 17th century, and reached a 
high level in the work of the Dane Geoig Zoega (1755-1809) at 
the end .of the i8th century. In 1835, too late for Champollion 
to use it, Amadeo Peyron (1785-1870) of Turin published a 
Coptic lexicon of great merit which is still standard, though far 
from satisfying the needs of scholars of the present day. In 1880 
Ludwig Stem (Koptiseke Grammatik) admirably cl&ssified the 
grammatical forms of Coptic. The much more difficult task of 
recovering the grammar of Egyptian has occupied thirty 
years of special study \ 7 y Adolf Erman and his school at 
Berlin, and has now reached an advanced stage. The greater 
part of Egyptian texts after the Middle Kingdom having been 
written in what was even then practically a dead language, 
as dead as Latin wras to the medieval monks in Italy who wrote 
and spoke it, Bnnan sdected for special investigation those texts 
ivhich really represented the growth of the lai^age at different 
periods, and, as he passed' from one epoch to another, compared 
and consolidated bk results. 

The NeuOgyptitche Grammatik (1880) dealt with texts written 
in the vulgar oialect of the New Kingdom (Dyns. XVlll. to XX.}. 
Next followed, in the Z$it$chriH dgyptische Sprache und Alter- 
thumshunde^ studies on the Old Ki^dom inscription of Una, and the 
Middle Kingdom contracts of Asaiht,‘‘te well as on an OM Coptic " 
text of the 3rd century a;^d. At this point a papyrus of stories 
written in tlie popular language of the Middle Kingdom provided 
Erman , with a steppu^-stone from Old E^ptian to toe Late 
Egyptian of tlie Nemgyptische Grammatik ^ and gave the connexions 
that would bind solidly together the whole structuih of Egyptian 
grammar (see Sprachi dis Pttpyrus Wsgteur^ 1689). The very archaic 
pyramid texts enabled him to sketch the griounar of the earliest 
l^wn form of Egrotian (Zsi/scAri/if Deutsch, Mprgenl. Getelhihaft^ 
189a), and in 1804 was able to write a little manual of E^tian 
wr beginners {A^pH’sekAGratfimatikt 2nd ed.,', 1902), centring oh 
the language of the standard inscriptiona of the i Middle and i^ew 


Kingdoms, but aocompan3nng the main sketch with references to 
earlier and later forms. , Of the work oi Erman's pupils we may 
mention G. SteindoriT's little Koptiseke Grammatik (7894, ed. 1904), 
improving greatly on Stern's standard work in regard to phonology 
aha the relationship of Coptic forms to Egyptian, and K. Sethe*s Das 
AgypHsche Verbum { 1 899). The flatter is in extensive monograph on 
the verb in Egyptian and Coptic by a brilliant and laborious philolo- 
gist. Owing to the very imperfect notation of sound in the writing, 
the highly important subject of the verbal roots and Verbal forms 
was p^aps the obscurest branch of Egyptian grammar when Sethe 
Erst attacked it in 1895. The subject has been revdewed by Erman, 
Die Flexion des dgypUschen Verbums in the Siteungsbarichte of the 
Berlin Academy, 1900. The Berlin school, having settled the main 
lines of the grammar, next turned its attention to lexicography. It 
has devised a scheme, founded on that for the Latin Thesaurus of 
the Berlin Academy, which almost mechanically sorts the whole 
number of occurrences of every word in any text examined. Scholars 
in England, America and Denmark, as well as in Germany, have 
taken part in this great enterprise, and though the completion of it 
may be far off, the collections of classified material already made 
are very valuable for consfdtation.^ At present Eg^tologists 
depend on Heinrich Brugach'e adimirable but sop^ewhat antiquated 
Wbrterbuch and on Levi’s useful but entirely uncritical Vocaholario. 
Though demotic has not yet received serious attention at Berlin, 
the influence Of that great school has made itself felt amongsl 
demotists, especially in Switzerland, Germany, America and 
England. The death of Heinrich Brugsch in 1895 was a very severe 
blow to demotic studies ; but it must be admitted that his brilliant 
gifts lay in other directions than exact grammatical analysis. Apart 
from their philological interest, as giving the history of a remarkable 
language during a period of several thousand years, the grammatical 
studies of the last quarter oi the 19th century and afterwards are 
beginning to bear fruit in regard to the exact interpretation of 
historical documents on Egyptian monuments and papyri. Not 
long ago the supposed meaning of these was extracted chiefly by 
brilliant guessing, and the published translations of even the best 
scholars could carry no. guarantee of more than approximate exacti- 
tude, where the sense depended at all on correct recognition of tlie 
syntax. Now the translator proceeds in Egyptian with some of the 
soreness with which he would deal with Latin or Greek. The mean- 
ing of many words may be still unknown, and many constructions 
are still ol}Scure ; but at least be can distinguish fairly between a 
correct text and a corrupt text Egyptian writing lent itself only 
loo eiirily to misunderstanding, and the writings of one period were 
but half intelligible to the learned scribes of another. The mistaken 
readings of the old inscriptions by the priests at Abydos (Table of 
Abydos), when attempting to record the names of the kings of the 
1 st Dynasty on the wmls the temple of Seti I., are now admitted 
on ail sides ; and no palaeographer, whether his field lx- Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian or any other class of MSS., will be surprised to hear 
that the Egyptian papyri and inscriptions abound in corruptions and 
mistakes. ‘Tne traajuator of to-day can, if he wishes, mark where 
certainty ends and mere conjecture begins, and it is to be hoped that 
advantage will be taken more widely of this new power. The 
Egyptologist who has long lived In the realm of conjecture is too 
pfone to consider any senes of guesses good enough to serve as a 
translation, and forgets to insert the notes of interrogation which 
would warn workers in other fields from implicit trust. 

Language and Writing, — ^The history of the Egyptian language 
is evidenced by documents extending over a vciy long range of 
time. They begin with the primitive inscriptions of the 1 st 
Dynasty (not later than 3300 b.c.) and end with tite latest Coptic 
compositions of about the 14th century a.». The bulk of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions are written in a more or less artificial 
literary language ; but in business documents, letters^ popular 
tales, &C., the scribes often adhered closely to the living form of 
the tongue, and thus reveal its progressive changes. 

The stages of the language are now distinguished as follows : — 

Old Egyptian , — ^This is properly the k^uage of the Old 
Kingdom. In it we have (a) the recently discovered inscriptions 
of the 1 st Dynasty, too brief and concise to throw much li^t on 
the language of that time ; and the great collections of spells 
and ritoal texts found inscribed in the Pyramids of the Vth 
and Vlth Dynasties, which must even then have been of high 
antiquity, though they contain later additions made in the same 
style, (b) A lew historical texts and an abundance of short 
inscriptions representing the language of the IVth, Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties. The ordinary literary language of the later monu- 
ments is modelled on Old Egyptian. It is often much affected 

* Annual reports of the prqgress; pf the work are printed iiq the 
Sitxungsberichte of the Beilin Academy of Sciences ; See also Erman, 
Zut dgyptisehen Spraekforschung, ib, for 1907, p. 4<k), showing the 
general trend of the results. 
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by contemporary speech, but preserves in the main the character- 
istics of the language of the. Old Kingdom. 

Middle and Late Egyptian , — These represent the vulgar speech 
of the Middle and New Kingdoms respectively. The former is 
found chiefly in tales, letters, &c., written in hieratic on papyri 
of the Xlllth Dynasty to the ettd of the Jttiddle Kingdom ; also 
in some inscriptions of the XVIIIth iJynasty. Late Egyptian is 
seen in hieratic papyri of the XVIIIth to the XXIst Dynasties. 
The spelling of Late Egyptian is very extraordinary, full of false 
etymologies, otiose signs, &c., the old orthography being quite 
unable to adapt itself neatly to the profoundly modified language; 
nevertheless, this clumsy spelling is expressive, and the very 
mistakes arc instructive as to the pronunciation. 

Demotic . — Demotic Egyptian seems to represent approximately 
the vulgar speech of the Saite period, and is written in the 

demotic ” character, which may be traced back to the XXVIth 
Dynasty, if not to a still earlier time. With progressive changes, 
this form of the language is found in documents reacliing down 
to the fall of Paganism in the 4th century a.d.^ Under the later 
Ptolemies and the Roman rule documents in Greek are more 
abundant than in demotic, and the language of the ruling classes 
must liave begun to penetrate the masses deeply. 

Coptic. — This, in the main, represents the popular language of 
early Christian Egypt from the 3rd to perhaps the loth century 
A.D., when the growth of Coptic as a literary language must have 
ceased. The Greek alphabet, reinforced by a few signs borrowed 
from demotic, rendered the spoken tongue so accurately that four 
distinct, though closely allied, dialects are readily distinguishable 
in Coptic MSS. ; ample remains are found of renderings of the 
Scriptures into all these dialects. The distinctions between the 
dialects consist largely in pronunciation, but extend also to the 
vocabulary, word-formation and syntax. Such interdianges are 
found as I for r, (/i, ch) for X {dj\ final i for final <f, a for r, 
a for 0. Early in the 2nd century a.d., pagan Egyptians, or 
perhaps foreigners settled in Egypt, essayed, as yet unskilfully, 
to write the native language in Greek letters. This Old Coptic^ 
as it is termed, was still almost entirely free from Greek loan- 
words, and its strong archaisms are doubtless accounted for by 
the literary language, even in its most vulgar ” forms, having 
moved more slowly than the speech of the people. Christian 
Coptic, though probably at first contemporary with some docu- 
ments of Old Coptic, contrasts strongly with the latter. The 
monks whose task it was to perfect the adaptation of the alphabet 
to the dialects of Egypt and translate the Scriptures out of the 
Greek, flung away all pagan traditions. It is clear that the basis 
which they chose for the new literature was the simplest language 
of daily life in the monasteries, charged as it was with expressions 
taken from Greek, pre-eminently tire language of patristic 
Christianity. There is evidence that the amount of stress on 
syllables, and the consequent length of vowels, varied greatly in 
spoken Coptic, and that the variation gave much troulde to the 
scribes ; the early Christian writers must have taken as » model 
for each dialect the deliberate speech of grave ciders or preachers, 
and so secured a uniform system of accentuation. The remains 
of Old Coptic, though very instructive in their marked peculi- 
arities, are as yet too few for definite classification. The main 
divisions of Christian Coptic as recognized and named at present 
are: Sahidic (formerly called Theban), spoken in the upper 
Thebais ; Akhmimic, in the neighbourhood of Akhmim, but 
driven out by Sahidic about the 5th century ; Fayumic, in the 
Fayum (formerly named wrongly “ Bashmuric,’’ from a province 
of the Delta) ; Bohairic, the dialect of the ‘‘ coast district ” 
(formerly named “Memphite”), spoken in the north-western 
Delta. Coplac, much alloyed with Arabic, was spoken in Upper 
Egypt as late as the J5th Centn^, but it has long been a dead 
lantj^age.^ Sahidic and Bohairic are the most important 

* In the temple of Philae, where the Worship of ISis was permitted 
to continue till the reign of lustinian, Bnigsch fouxid demotic 
insadptions with dates to the end of the 5 th century. . 

^ '1^ Arabic dialects, which mdually displaced Coptic as 
Mahommedanism supplanted Christianity, adopted but few words 
of the old native siotli;. 


dialectS) each' of these havid^ left abundant remains ; the former 
spread over the whole of Upper Egypt; and the latter since the 
14th omtury has been the language of the sacred books of 
Christianity throughout the countiy, owing to the hierarchical 
importance of Alexandria and the influence of the ancient 
monasteries established in the north-western desert. 

The above stages of the Egyptian language are not defined 
with absolute clearness. Frogreas is seen from dynasty to 
dynasty or from century to century. New Egyptian shades off 
almost imperceptibly into demotic, and it may be hoped that 
g^ which now exist in the dcveiofwnent will be filled by further 
discovery. , ^ 

Coptic is the only stage of the language in which the spelling 
gives a clear idea of the pronunciation. It is therefore the 
mainstay of the scholar in investigating or restoring the word- 
forms of the ancient language. Greek transcriptions of Egjrptian 
names and words arc valuable as evidence for the vocalization 
of Egyptian. Such are found from the 6th century b.c. in the 
inscription of Abu Simbel, from the 5th in Herodotus, “drc., 
and abound in Ptolemaic and later documents from the beginning 
of the 3rd century b.c. onwards. At first sight they may seem 
inaccurate, but on closer examination the Graecizing is seen to 
follow definite rules, especially in the Ptolemaic penod. A few 
cuneiform transcriptions, reaching as far back as the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, give valuable hints as to how Egyptian was pronounced 
in the 1 5th century B.c. Coptic itself is of course quite inadequate 
to enable us to restore Old Egyptian. In it the Old Egyptian 
verbal forms are mostly replaced by periphrases ; though the 
strong roots are often preserved entire, the weaker consonants 
and the v have largely or entirely disappeared, so that the 
language appears as one of bihteral rather than triliterai ^ots. 
Coptic is strongly impregnated with Greek words adopted late ; 
moreover, a certain number of Semitic loan-words flowed into 
Egyptian at all ages, and especially from the i6th century B.t:. 
onwards, displacing earlier words. It is only by the most dateful 
scrutiny, or the exercise of the most piercing insight, that the 
imperfectly spelled Egyptian has been made to yield up one 
grammatical secret after another in the light brought to bear 
upon it from Coptic. Demotic grammar ought soon to be 
thoroughly comprehensible in its forms, and the study of Late 
Egyptian should not stand far behind that of demotic. On the 
other hand, Middle Egyptian, and still more Old Egyptian, 
which is separated from Middle Egyptian by a wide gap, wiU 
perhaps always be to us little more t^n consonantal skeletons, 
the flesh and blood of their vocalization being for the inost port 
irretrievably lost.® 

In common with the Semitic laiikuages, the Berber languages 
of North Africa, and the Cushite languages of North-East Africa, 
Egyptian of all periods possesses grammatical gender, expressing 
masculine and feminine. Singularly few language groups have 
this peculiarity ; and our own great Indo-European group, 
which possesses it, is distinguished from those above mentioned 
by having the neuter gender in addition. The characteristic 
triliteral roots of all the Semitic languages seemed to separate 
them widely from others ; but certain traits have caused the 
Egyptian, Berber and Cushite groups to be classed together as 
three subfamilies of a Hamitic group, remotely related to the 
Semitic. The biliteral character of Coptic, and the biliteralism 
which was believed to exist in E^ptian, led philologists to suspect 
that Egyptian might be a survivii^ witness to that far-off stage 
of the ^mitic languages when triliterai roots had not yet been 
formed from presumed original biliterals ; Sethe’s investigations, 
however, prove that the Coptic biliterals are themselves derived 
from Old Egyptian triliterals, and that the triliterai roots enor- 
mously preponderated in Egyptian of the earliest known form ; 
that view is, therefore, no longer tenable. Many remark^ljle 

* In the article referring to matters of Egyptology in this aditlon, 
Graecized forms of Old Egyptian names, where they exist, are 
commonly employed ; in other cases names are rendered by their 
actiihl equivalents in Coptic or by analogous forms. Failing all 
such means, recourse is had to the usual conventional tendepafs 
of hieroglyphic spelling, a more precise transcription of the con*- 
sonants in the latter being sometimes added. 
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resemblances been observed in the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Berber and Cushite groups with Semitic (cf. H. 
Zimmem, V ergleichende Gfammatik d. stmitischen Sprachtn, 
Bwlin, 1898, especially pronouns and verbs) ; but the relation- 
ship must be very distant^ and there are no ancient documents 
that can take b^ the history of any one of those languages 
more than a few centuries. Their connexion with Semitic and 
Egyptian, therefore, remains at present an obscure though 
probable hypothesis. On the other hand, Egyptian is certainly 
related to Semitic. Even before the triliterality of Old Egyptian 
was recognized, Erman showed that the so-called pseudo- 
participle had been really in meaning and in form a precise 
analogue of the Semitic p^ect, though its original employment 
was almost obsolete in the time of the earliest known texts. 
Triliteralism is considered the most essential and most peculiar 
feature of Semitic. But there are, besides, many other resem- 
blances in structure between the Semitic languages and Egyptian, 
so that, although the two vocabularies present few points of 
clear contact, there is reason to believe that Egyptian was origin- 
ally a characteristic member of the Semitic family of lai^uages. 
See Erman, Das Verhaltnis d. agyptischen zu d. semitischen 
Sprachen” (Zeitschrilt d, deuischen morgenl, Gesellschaft, 1892); 
Zimmern, Vergl. Gram,, 1898 ; Erman, “Flexion d. agyptischen 
Verbums ” (Sitzungsbmchte d. BerL Akad.y 1900). The Egyptians 
proper are not, and so far as we can tell never were, Semitic in 
physical feature. As a possible explanation of the facts, Erman 
supposes that a horde of conquering Semites, like the Arabs 
of a later day, imposed their language on the country, but dis- 
appeared, being weakened by the climate or absorbed by the 
native population. The latter acquired the Semitic language 
imperfectly from their conquerors ; they expressed the verbal 
conjugations by periphrases, mispronounced the consonants, and 
so changed greatly the appearance of the vocabulary, which 
also would certainly contain a large proportion of native non- 
Semitic roots. Strong consonants gave place to weak consonants 
(as ^ has done to I, in the modern Arabic of Egypt), and then 
the weak consonants disappearing altogether produced biliterals 
from the triliterals. Much of this must have taken place, 
according to the theory, in the prehistoric period ; but the loss 
of weak consonants, of p, and of one of two repeated consonants, 
and the development of periphrastic conjugations continued to 
the end. The typical Coptic root thus became biliteral rather 
than triliteral, and the verb, by means of periphrases, developed 
tenses of remarkable precision. Such verbal resemblances as 
exist between Coptic and Semitic are largely due to late exchanges 
with Semitic neighbours. 

The following sketch of the Egyptian language, mainly in its 
earliest form, which dates from some three or four thousand years 
B.C., is founded upon Erman’s works. It will serve to contrast with 
Coptic grammar on the one hand and Semitic grammar on the other. 


The Egyptian Alphabet 

~l; .so conventionally transcribed since it unites two values, 
being sometimes y but often K (especially at the beginning 
of words), and from the earliest times used in a manner 
corresponding to the Arabic hamza, to indicate a pros- 
thetic vowd. Often lost. 


" and 


are frequently employed for y. 


y {^) ; easily lo.st or changes to y. 


\ 

J 


ew<(y) : lost in Coptic. This rare sound, well known 
Semitic, occurs also in Berber and Cushite languages. 

»«• ; often changes to y '. 


mt;b. 


in 


□ 
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often lost, or changes to y. 
in later demotic and in Coptic. 

distinction lost in Coptic. 


f and I are distinguished 


9 — ^ ; in Coptic (5A) or J) correspond to it. 

~b ; generally written with dD (-0 in the Old Kingdom, 
but m ^ corresponds to A A in Coptic. 



distinction lost at the end of the Old Kingdom. 


C =2 {sh). 

^ ; Coptic 1 C- 

A 1 Coptic K : or (ST'x* according to dialect. 
S -g j Coptic K ; or <r 
o rs-t; often lost at the end of words. 


I (B) ; often changes to t, otherwise Coptic T ; or X, (T" 


-d', in Coptic reduced to i. 



- d (i-) ; often changes to d, Coptic T" > otherwise in Coptic X. 
ROOTS 


Egyptian roots consist of consonants and semi-consonants only, 
the inflexion being effected by internal vowel-change and the 
addition of consonants or Nowels at the beginnmg or end. I'Jie 
Egyptian system of writing, as opposed to the Coptic, .showed only 
the consonantal skeletons of words : it could not record internal 
vowel-clianges ; and semi-consonants, even w-hen radicals, were 
often omitt^ in writing. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Sing. 


I. 


3 - 


c. (?) later wL 
m. kw. 
f. tn. 

m. ♦/)'» surviving only 
in a special 
verbal form. 

f. &y. 


PI. I. c. n. 

2. c. f«. 

3. m. f«, early lost, 

except as 
suffix. 

f. •f/, surviving 
as 3. c. 


Du. 

2. c. iny. 

3. c. hiy. 


From these are derived the suffixes, which are shortened fonns 
attached to nouns to express the possessor, and to verbs to exjjress 
tlie subject. In the latter case the verb was probably in the particinle, 
so that frfmtt-iw, “ they hear," is literally " hearing arc they." The 
.singular suffixes are : (i) c. -I ; (2) m. -A, f. ; (3) m. f. -f -the 
du^ and plural have no special forms. 

Another series of absolute pronouns is : (2) m. twt, Iw ; f. pn ; 
(3) m. 6wt, iw ; f. iit, it. Of these twt^ tmty &c., are emphatic forms. 

Many of the above absolute pronouns were almost obsolete even 
in the Old Kingdom. In ordinary texts some survive, especially 
as objects of verbs, namely, fw, /«, so;, $t. The suffixes of all 
numbers and persons except the dual were in full use throughout, to 
Coptic ; 5n, however, giving way to a new suffix, which developed 
first in the New Kingdom. 


Another absolute pronoun of the first person is Ink, A.ftOK> like 
Hcb. 'DiK. It is associated with a scries for the second and third 
persons : nLk, nt~t, nt-f, nt-fn, &c. ; but from their history, use 
and form, it seems probable that the last are of later formation, and 
are not to be connected with the Semitic pronouns (chiefly of the 
2nd person) resembling them. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
There are several series based on m. /> ; i. t ; pi. n ; but n as a 
plural seems later than the other two. From them are developed 
a weak demonstrative to which possessive suffixes can be attached, 
producing the definite and possessive articles (/>», /», w», the," 
py-f, " his," pry-s " her," &c.) of Middle Egyptian and the later 
language. 

NOUNS 

Two genders, m. (ending w, or nothing), f. fending t). Three 
numbers : singular, dual (m. wL, i. tl, grad^ually became obsolete), 
plural (m. w: i. wt). No case-endings are recognizable, but con- 
struct forms — ^to judge by Coptic— were in use. Masculine and 
feminine nouns of instrument or material arc formed from verbal 
roots by prefixing m ; e.g. nfsdmd, " stibium," from sdm, " paint 
the eye." Substantives and adjectives are formed from substan- 
tives and prepositions by the addition of y in the masculine ; c.p, 
nd, “city,^* nt>y, "belonging to a city," "citizen"; hr, "upon." 

(f. M't ; pi. " upper." This is not unlike the Semitic 

nisbe ending iy, ay {e,g. At, bekd, " city," beUdi, " belonging to a 
city "). Adjectives follow the nouns they qualify. 
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Quadriliteral J 
Quinqueliteral 1 


NUMERALS 

1, w*; 2, in; 3, ^mt; 4, fdw; 5, dm; 6, sis (or sm}); 7. 
5/^ ; 8, ^mn ; 9, ps(i ; to, nU. 2, 6, 7, 8 and 9 (?) resemble 
Semitic numerals. 20 and 30 {m*b) had special names ; 40-90 were 
named as if plurals of the units 4-9, as in Semitic. 100, int ; 1000, 

; 10,000) sbt ; too, 000, Afnw, ^ 

VERBS 

The forms observable in hieroglyphic writing lead to the following 
classification : — 

Strong Verbs. Biliteral . . Often showing traces of an original 

III. inf. ; m early times very 
rare. 

Triliteral . . Very numerous. 

f Generally formed by reduplication. 
In Late Egyptian they were no 
longer inflected, and were con- 
jugated with the help of try, 
V. “ do.” 

Weak Verbs, ii. geminatae . Properly triliterals, but. with the 

2nd or 3rd radical alike, these 
coalesced in many forms where 
no vowel intervened, and gave 
the word the appearance of a 
biliteral. 

, Rare. 

. Numerous, iii. w, and iii. I were 
unified early. Some yerjr 
common verbs, “ do,” ” give, 

“ come,” ” bring ” are irregular. 

. Partly derived fr9m adjectival 
formations in y, from nouns and 
infinitives : — e.g. i'lp, inf. Hpt ; 
^d].ilpty; verb (4 lit.), iipfy. 

Many verbs with weak consonants — ly, iw, 11. inf. {m[w\t), and those 
with K — are particularly diflicult to trace accurately, owing to 
defective writing. 

It seems that all the above classes may be divided into two main 
groups, according to the form of the infinitive ^with masculine in- 
finitive the strong triliteral type, and with feminine infinitive the 
type of tlie iii. inf. The former group includes all except in. inf., 
IV. inf., and the causative of the biliterals, which belong to the 
second group. 

It is probable that the verb had a special form denoting condition, 
as in Arabic. There was a causative form prefixing i, and traces of 
forms resembling Pitel and Niphal are observed. Some roots are re- 
duplicated wholly or in part with a frequentative meaning, and there 
arc traces of gemination of radicals. 

Pseudo- Participle . — In very early texts this is the past indicative, 
but more commonly it is used in sentences such as, gm-n-f wl ^Afhwl, 
” he found me I stood,” i.e. ” he found me standing.” The in- 
dicative use was soon given up and the pseudo -participle was 
employed only as predicate, especially indicating a state ; e.g, ntft 
im’tl, "the goddess goes”; Iw-k “thou art prosperous.” 

The endings Were almost entirely lost in New Egyptian. For early 
times they stand thus : — 


xiz. ^m 

III. inf. 


IV. inf. 


3. masc. 

1, late w. 

Dual wll. 

PI. w. 

fem. 

tl. 

' tllw 

tl. 

2. masc. 

tl 


tlwny 

fem. 

tl 



I. c. 

kwl. 


wyn. 


The pseudo-participle seems, by its inflexion, to have been the 
perfect of the original Semitic conjugation. The simplest form 
t)eing that of the 3rd person, it is best arranged like the correspond- 
ing tense in Semitic grammars, beginning with that person. There 
is no trace of the Semitic imperfect in Egyptian. The ordinary 
conjugation is formed quite differently. The verbal stem is here 
followed by the subject-suffix or substantive — “ he hears ” ; 
“ “ the king hears.” It is varied by the addition of 

particles, &c., n, In, ^r, iw, thus : — 

“ he hears ” ; irfm-u/-/, “ he is heard ” (pi. iim-ll-in, “ they 
are heard ”) ; idm^-tw-f, “ he is heard ” ; iim-n-L “ he heard ” ; 
$4m-n-tw-f, “ he was heard ” ; also, iim-ln-f, 

Each form has special uses, generally difficult to define, i^m-/ seems 
rather to be imperfect, idm-n-f perfect, and generally to express the 
past. Later, igw-/ is ordinarily expressed by periphrases ; but by 
the loss of n, Htn-n-f became itself sdm-f, which is the ordinary past 
ill demotic. Coptic preserves iim-f forms of many verbs in its 
causative {e.g. TAMpoq “ cause him to live,” from Egyptian 
and, in its periphrastic conjugation, the same forms of 
wn, ** be,” and Iry, “ do.” With idm-f (fsrfwo-/) was a more 
emphatic form (eidomef), at any rate in the weak verbs. 

The above, with the relative forms mentioned below, are simposed 
by Em^m to be derived from the participle, which is placed nrst for 
emphaais : thus, idm-w itn, “ hearing is the king ; i^nt-f, for 
idm-fy, ” hearing fie is.” This Egyptian paraphpLse of Semitic is 
just luce the Irish paraphrase of English, “ It is heating he is.” ' 


The impsteoHvs showi no in the aiiigul^ ; in the plural it 

has y, ana later te' : cf. Semitic imperativei 

The inpnitivs is of speciiaLl importance on account of its being 
preserved very fully in Coptic. It is generally of masculine form, 
but feminine in xu. inf. (as m Semitic), and in causatives of biliteraU. 

There are relative forms of idm-f and i^m-n-f, respectively 
(masc.), idm*t-n-f (fern.), &c. They are used when the xelntive is the 
object of "the relative sentence, or has any other position tiian the 
subject. Thus idm*i-f may mean “ she whom he hears,” “ she wbofse 
praisea] he hears,” ” she [to] whom he hears [someone speaking^,” 
&c. There are close analogies between the function of the relative 
particles in Egyptian and Semitic ; and the Berber languages 
possess a relative form of the verb. 

Parheipiss . — These are active and passive, pei^eet and imperfect, 
in the ola language, but all are replaced by peti^hxnses in Coptic. 

Verbal Adjectives . — There is a peculiar foitnation, idm-iy-fy, “ he 
who shall hear,” probably meaning originally “ he is a hearer,” 
idm*ty being an aajective in y formed ffrom a feminine {!) form of 
the infinitive, which is occasionally found even in triliteral verba ; 
the endings are : sing., masc. iy-fy, fern, iy-dy ; pi, masc. ty-iUf fern, 
iy-it. It is found only in Old Eg^tian. 

Particles . — There seems to be no special formation for ndverbs^ 
and little use is made of adverbial expressions. Prepositions^ simple 
and compound, are numerous. Some of the commonest Bimpho 
prepositions are n “ for,” r “ to,” m “ in, from,” ^ “ upon.” A few 
enclitic -conjunctions exist, but they are. indefinite in meaning — iwt 
a vague “ but,” grt a vague “ moreover,” &c. 

Coptic presents a remarkable contrast to Egyptian in the pre- 
cision of its periphrastic conjugation. There are two present tenses, 
an imperfect, two perfects, a pluperfect, a present and a past fre- 
quentative, and three futures besides futore perfect; there are also 
conjunctive and optative forms. The negatives of some of these are 
expressed by spec^ prefixes. The graduiU grov^ of these new forms 
can be traced through all the stages of Egyptian. Throughout the 
history of the language wfe note an mcreasing tendency to permhrasis ; 
but there was no great advance towards precision before demotic. 
In demotic there are distinguishable a present tense, imperfect, 
perfect, frequentative, future, future perfect, conjunctive^ and 
optative ; also present, past and future n^atives, &c. The passive 
was extinct before demotic ; demotic and (^tic express it, clumsily 
it must be confessed, an impersonal “ they,” e.g. “ ^ey bore 
him ” stands for “ he was bom.” 

It is worth noting how, in other departments besides the verb, 
the Egyptian language was far better adapted to practical ends 
during and aher the ^riod of the Deltaic dynasties (XXIL^XXX.) 
than ever it was before. It was both simplified and enriched. The 
inflexions rapidly disappeared and little was left of the distinctions 
between masculine and feminine, singular, dual and plural — except 
in the pronouns. The dual number had been given up entirdy at 
ai> earlier date. The pronouns, both personal and demonstrative, 
retained their forms very fully. As prefixes, suffixes and articles, 
they, together with some auxiliary verbs, provided the principal 
mechanism of the renovated language. An abundant supplv of 
useful adverbs was gradually accumulated, as well as coi^uncnons, 
so far as the functions of the latter were not already performed by 
the verbal prefixes. These great improvements In the language 
correspond to great changes in the economic condition of the 
country ; they were the result of active trade and constant inter- 
course of all classes of Egyptians with foreignofB from Europe 
and Asia. Probably the bwt stage of Egyptian speech was thdt 
which immediately preceded Coptic. Though Coptic is here and 
there more exactly expressive than the best demotic, it was spoilt 
by too much Greek, duplicating and too often expelling native 
expressions that were already adequate for its very simple require- 
ments. Above all, it is clumsily pleonastic. 

The Writing 

The ancient Egyptian system of writing, so far as we know, 
originated, developed and finally expired strictly within the limits 
of the Nile Valley. The germ of its existence may have come from 
without, but, as wu know it, it is essentially Egyptian and intended 
for the expression of the £(|[yptian language. About the ist 
century b.c., however, the semi-barbarous rulers of the Ethiopian 
kingdoms of Meroc and Napata contrived the ” Meroitic ” alphabet, 
founded on Egyptian writing, and comprising both a hieroglyphic 
and a cursive form (see Ethiopia). As yet both of these kinds 
of Nubian vhriting are undecipher^. Egyptian hieroglyphic was 
carried by conquest into Syria, certainly under the xVIIlth 
Dynasty, and again under the XXVlth for the engraving of Egyptian 
inscriptions; but in the earlier period the cuneiform syflaDary, 
and in the later the ” Phoenician^' alphabet, had obtained a firm 
hold there, and we may be sure that no attempt was made to substi- 
tute the Bgyptiap system for the latter. Cuneiform tablets in S3rna , 
however, seem almost confined to the period of the XVIXIth Dynasty. 
Although it cannot be proved it seems quite possible that the traders 
of Phoenicia and the Aegean adopted the papyrus and Egyptian 
hieratic writing: together, before the end of the New Kingdom, and 
devek^ed th& '"Phoenician” aXphabet from the latter about 
1000 B.c. In very early times a numMr of systems of writing already 
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reigned in different^sountries iormiag k comp^ and not very large 
area — perhaps from South Aznbia to Asia Minor, and from Persia 
to Crete and Egypt. Whether they all sprang from one common 
stock of picture-writing we shall perhaps never know, nor can we os 
yet trace the influence whkh one groat system may have had on 
another, owing to the poverty of documents from most of the 
countries ooncemed. 

It is Certain that in Egypt from the IVth Dynasty ohwards the 
mode of writing was essentially the same as that which was ex- 
tinguished by the fall of paganism in the 4th century a.d. Its 
elements in t^ hieroglyphic form are pictorial, but each hierogl3^h 
had one or more welhdenned functions, iixed by convention in such 
a manner that the £g3^tian language was expressed in writing word 
by worcL Although a picture sign may at times have embarrassed 
the skilled native reader by oaring a choice of hxed values or 
functions, it was never intendied to convey merely an idea, so as to 
leave to him the task of putting the idea into his own words* How 
far this holds good for the period before the IVth Dynasty it is 
dit&cult to say. The known ^criptions of the earlier times are so 
brief and so limiteld in range that the system on which they were 
written cannot yet be fully investigated. As far back as the Ist 
Dynasty, phonogaiims (see Mow) were in full use. But the spelling 
then was very concise : it is possible that some of the slighter words, 
such as prepMitions, were omitted in the writing, and were intended 
to bo Bupphed from the context. As a whole, we gain the impression 
that a rMly distinct and more piixnitive stage of hieroglyphic 
writing by a substantially vaguer notation of words lay not far 
behind the time of the Ist D3masty. 

The employment of the signs are of three kinds : any given sign 
represents either (i) a whole word or root ; or (2) a sound as part of a 
word ; or (3) pictorially dohnos the meaning of a word the sound of 
which has already been given by a sign or group of signs preceding. 
The number of pronograms is very restricted, but some signs have all 
these powers. For instance, <******^ is the conventional picture of 
a draughtboard (shown in plan) with the draughtsmen (shown in 
elevation) on its edge : — this sign (i) signifies the root mn, “ set," 

" fin® " ; or (a) in the group represents the same sound as 

part of tlie root " good " ; or (3) added to the group snt (thus : 

shows that the meaning intended Is " draught- 

board," or " draughts," and not any of the other meanings of snt. 
Thus signs, according to their employment, are said to be (i) " word- 
signs," (2) *.* phonograms," or (3) " determinatives." 

Word‘Siffns . — ^The word-sign value of a sign is, in the first place, 
the name of the object it represents, or of some material, or quality, 

or action, or idea suggested by it. Thus ^ is " face " ; a vase 


of ointment, is tHrJk.t, " ointment " ; is w<p), " turn." Much 

investigation is still required to establish the origins of the values 
of the signs ; in some cases the connexion between the pictures and 
the primary values seem to be curiously remote. Probably all the 
signs in the hieroglyphic signary can be employed in their primary 
sense, the secondary value expresses the consonantal root of the 
name or other primary value, and any, or almost any, derivative 
from that root : as when c=Sai, a mat with a cake upon it, is not 
only an " offering-mat.^’ but also f/tp in the sense of " concilia- 
tion," " peace," " rest," setting " (of the sun), with many de- 
rivatives. In the third place, some signs may be transferred to 
express another root having the same consonants as the first : thus 
fit the ear, by a play upon words can express not only ic/m, " hear," 
but also jdm, " point the eyes." 

Phonograms . — Only a limited number of signs are found with this 
use, but they are of the greatest importance. By searching through- 
out the whole mass of normal inscriptions, earlier than the periods 
of Greek and Roman rule when great liberties were taken with the 
writing, probably no more than one hundred different phonograms 
can be found. The number of those commonly employed in good 
writing is between seventy and eighty. The most important phono- 
grams are the uniliteral or ttfphabehc signs, twenty-four in number 
in the Old Kingdom and without any homophones : later these were 
increased by homophones to thirty. Of bititeral phonograms— -each 
expressing a combination of two tonsonants — there were about fifty 
commonly i.ised: some fifteen or twenty were rarely used. As 
Egyptian roots seldom exceeded three letters, there was no need for 
ral phonograms to spell them. There is, however, one triliteral 


phonogp^iun, the eagle, tyw^ or iiu (?), used for the plural ending 

of adjectives in y formed from words ending in t (whether radical 
or the feminine ending). 

The phonetic values of the signs are derived from their word-sign 
values and conasist usually of the bare root, though there are rare 
examples of the retention of a flexional ending ; they often ignore also 
the weaker consonants of ^e root, and on the sanie principle redtfee a 
repe^ttfd consonant to a Agle one, as when the i^boe fs, has the 
pnonetic value The history of some of the alphabetic signs is still 
very o^tire, but a sufficient number of them have been explained 
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to make it nearly certain that the values of all were obtained on the 
same principles.^ Some of the ancient words from which the phonetic 
values were derived probably fell very early into disuse, and may 
never be discoverable in the texts that have oomo down to us. Tiui 
following are among those most easily explained 

(|, reed flower, value y and K; from , y«, "reed." 

(It seems as if the two values y and iM were obtained by choosing 
first one and then the other of the two semi-consonants composing 
the name. They are much confused, and a conventional symbol I 

has to be adopted for rendering (| .) 

, forearm, value ’(Jl); from ‘(y), " hand." 


> , mouth, 


value r ; horn 


I 


, r, “ mouth." 


, belly and teats, value i ; from ^ “ belly.’ 

(The feminine ending is here, as usual, neglected.) 
.tank, value /; from 1, “ tank." 


^ , slope of earth value q; „ ^ vK ^ " slope," 

or brickwork, " height." 

(The doubled weak consonant is here neglected.) 




. hand, 


, cobra, 


value d ; from 


value e ; from 


, d.t, " hand." 




cobra.’ 


For some alphabetic signs more than one likely origin might be 
found, while for others, again, no clear evidence of origin is yet 
forthcoming. 

It has already been explained that the writing expresses only 
con.sonants. In the Graeco-Roman period various imperfect 
attempts were made to render the vowels in foreign names and 
words by the semi - vowels as also by — fl, the consonant V 
which m n originally rcprcvsented having been reduced in speech 
by that time to the power of K only. Thus, llroXefiotpr is spelt 
Ptwrmys, Antoninu.s, 'Nt'nynws or Jntnyns, &c. &c. Much earlier, 
throughout the New Kingdom, a special " syllabic " orthography, 
in which the alphabetic signs for the consonants are generally 
replaced by groups or single signs having the value of a consonant 
followed by a semi-vowel, was used for foreign names and words, e.g. 


nDDTD, "chariot," was written 


V 


I 




"tower," was written 


in Coptic fi.epe 610 ovT. 

JflTD. 

S Jue6Yo?\. 

"harp," was written (1 - 

I 1 n 


I 


non, "Hamath," was written 

According to W. Max Mtiller {Asien und Europa, 1893, chap, v.), 
this represents an endeavour to express the vocalization ; but, if so, 
it was carried out with very little system. In practice, the semi- 
vowels are generally negligible. Tliis method of writing can be 
traced back into the Middle Kingdom, if not beyond, and it greatly 
affected the spelling of n five words in New Egyptian and demotic. 

Determinatives . — Most signs can on occasion be used as deter- 
minatives, but those that are very commonly employed as phono- 
grams or as secondary word-signs are seldom employed as deter- 
minatives ; and when they are so used they are often somewhat 
differentiated. Certain genexic determinatives are very common, 
tf .g. 

of motion. 

; of acts involving force. 


divinity. 




1 It seems that " acrophony " (giving to a sign the value of the 
first letter of its name) was indulged in only by priests of the latest 
age, inventing fantastic modes of writing their " vain repetitions " 
on the temple walls. 
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i ; of a pearson or a man!8 JMLme» 

Cn3 ; of buildings. 

@ ; of inhabited places. 
f^.A.0 ; of foreign countries. 

'l ; club ; of foreigners, 


; of all actions of the mouth— eating and speaking, likewise 
silence and hunger. 


; ripple- linos ; of liquid. 

VWiM 




; hide ; of animals, also leather, &c. 


^ ; of plants and fibres. 

^ ; of flesh. 

cr**la ; a scaled papyrus-roll ; of books, teaching, law, and of 
abstract ideas generally. 

In the earliest inscriptions the use of determinatives is restricted 
to the I ^ , after proper names, but it developed im- 

mensely^ter, so that few words beyond the particles wore written 
without them in the normal style after the Ola Kingdom. 

Some few signs ideographic of a group of ideas are made to express 
particular words belonging to that group by the aid of phonograms 
which point out the special meaning. Irt such cases the ideogram 
is not merely a determinative nor yet quite a word - sign. 


Thus 

“ Libyan,” &c., but 


•senate.” 'I ^ 'I 


'j cannot stand by itself for the name of any 
particular foreign people. So also in monogram is ” go,” 
conduct.” 


Orthography , — The most primitive form of spelling in the hiero- 
glyphic system would be by one sign for each word, and the monu- 
ments of tlie 1st D 3 aiasty show a decided tendency to this mode. 
Examples of it in later times are preserved in the royal cartouches, 
for here the monumental style demanded special conciseness. Thus, 
for instance, the name of Tethmosis III.— MN-9PR-R< — is spelled 

^0 (as R* is the name of the sun-god, with customary 

deference to the deity it is written first though pronounced last). 
A number of common words— prepositions, &c. — ^wilh only one 
consonant are spelled by single alphabetic signs in ordinary 
writing. Word-signs used singly for the luwncs of objects are 

generally marked with I in classical writing, as — Z6, “ heart,” 


9 

t 


, Ar, ” face,” &c. 


Rut the use of bare word-signs is not common. Flexional con- 
sonants are almost always marked by phonograms, except in very 

early times ; as when the feminine word ^ “ cobra,” is 

spelled . Also, if a sign had more than one value, a phono- 

o 1 \ 

gram would be added to indicate which of its values was intended : 
thus 1 in is iw, ” he,” but in ^ it is “king." Further, 


owing to the vast number of signs employed, to prevent confusion 
of one with another in rapid writing they were generally provided 
with ” phonetic comiflements,” a group being less easUy ixusvead 


than a single letter. 


but 




wjft ” command,” is regularly written 


white,” is written 




This 


practice had the advantage also of distinguishing determinatives 
from phoodgnuns. Thua tbe root or syllabic is ^gularly written 

1 "^ . to ii,\*oid confusion with the determinative Redunda^ice 

in writing the rule ; for instance, is often spelled 


Biliteral phonogramsfire very rare as phpnetic complements, 
nor are two hUiteral i^bonograma en^loyed i^ether in writing the 
radicals of a word. 

Spelling of words purely in phonetic or even alphabetic characters 
is not uncommon, the determinative being generally added. Thus 

in the pyramidal texts we find ^pr, ” become,” written ^ id one 


copy of a text, in another 


Such variant spellings are very 

important for fixing the readings of word-signs. It is noteworthy 
' eely spelled in alphabetic characton), 
Kingdom, no advance wa 


that though words were so freely i 

especially in the time of the Old Kingdom, no advance was ever 
made towards excluding the cumbersome word-rig^ and bttiteral 
phonograms, which, by a judicious use of deterfninatives, might well 
nave been rendered quite superfluous. ' . 

Abbreviations . — We find | p» i-stanchUg for the 

ceremonial viva/ wz\ inb. “Life, Prosperity and Hcrilth,” 

and in course of time c=i±a was used in accounts imitead of 


rfmr, ” total.” 

Monograms arc frequent and are found from the earliest times. 


Thus mentioned abo\'e are monograms, the association 

of z 1 and Jf\ having no pictorial meaning. Another common 


monogram is 


y 


and 


for H't'J^fw ” Hathor.” 


A word-sign may be compounded with its phonetic complement, 
as "white," orwith its determinative, as J^x ” silver.” 

The table on the opposite page shows the uses of a few of the 


preciatdfi in 


commoner signs. 

The decorative value of hieroglyphic was fully appreciated in 
Eg 3 rpt. The aim of the artist-scribe was to arrange h» variously 
shaped characters into square groups, and this could be done in great 
measure by taking advantage of the different ways in which many 


words could be spelt. 
hs-f 5 , hs-n-f 


Tims hs could be written 


1 5 > 


But some words in the clAssical y^riting 


wore intractable from this point of view. It is obvious that the alpha- 
betic signs played a very important part in the formation of the 
groups, and many words could only be written in alphabetic signs. 
A great advance was therefore made wlien several homophones were 
introduced into the alphabet in the Middle and New Kingdoms, 
partly as the result of the wearing away of old phonetic distinctions, 

giving the choice between — e— and p, ^ and 

j . Aws/vAand ^ ^ and {n later times the number of 

homophones in use increased greatly throughout the different 
classes, the tendency being much helped by the habit of fanciful 
writing ; but few of these homophones found their way info the 
cursive script. Occasionally a scribe of the old times indulged 
his fancy in " sportive ” or ” mysterious ” writing, either inventing 
new signs or employing old ones in unusual meanings. Short 
sportive inscriptions are found in tombs of the Xllth Dynasty ; 
some groups are so written cursively in early medical p^yri, 
and certain religious inscriptions in the royal tombs or the 
XIXth and XXth Dynasties are in secret writing. Fanciful 
writing abounds on the temples of the Ptolemaic and Rbman 
periods. 

Palaeography 

HievoglyphU,^T\i(» main division ia into monumental.or opigraphic 
hieroglyphs and written hieroglyphs. The iormer m&y bo randmd 
by the sculptor or the painter an stope^ ph.wood, Ac., with great 
delicacy of ^detail, or may bo ain\p)y atmk or pamted ip outline. 
When finely rendered they, are of great value , to the atudent in* 
veetigatiag the origins of their valv^. ,|to.other aysteai of writmg 
bears upon its face so cleariy the butoiy pf i^a .development as the 
Egyptian ; yet even in , this a vast amount pf WOrir is stiU rspuired 
to detect, and disentangle the .detaila. Monumental hierogl^hic 
did not oeaae till the 3 rd century (Tomple ojf Esna)|. The wmten 
hieroglyphs, iorxned by the.^e^be withithn need pea on pa^rus> 
leather, wooden tablets, &c.^hnve thrir onthnet more or less allevi- 
ated, producing eventually ^ cunive scripts hieratio and demotic. 
Theouritten hieroglyphs were esapleyed at all periods, especially 
for religiauB tents. . ! 1 ,. 

Bi$fiaio,^h Irind of cmive hieiMdy^ic or hieratic writing iiiil 
found even .in the. 1st Dynasty. In the Middle Kingdom it is wgjl 
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Sign. 

Description. 

Name. 

Word-sign 

Value, 

Phonetic 

Value. 

1 Determinative 

1 Value. 


child 

brd (khrod) 



youth 


face 

hr (hor) 

hr 

ftr] 



eye 

^r.t (yori.t) 

Zr 

Zr 

see, &c. 

<=> 

mouth 

r(ro) 

r 

r 



forearm 

' (»ei) 

r 

e 

[action of hand 






or arm] 


arm with 
stick 

nbt “ be strong " 

nbt 


violent action 

‘i 

man with 
stick 

nljt “ be strong ** 

n^it 


violent action 


'lungs and 

smi 

sm) 




windpipe 




0 

heart 

Zb 



heart 

t 

heart and 

? 

nfr 



6 

windpipe 





sparrow 

? 

5 r 


evil, worthless- 
ness, smallness 


widgeon 

sj.t 


s; 


bolti-fish 

Zn.t 

Zn 

Zn 


Smmmm 

tusk 

(t) Zbh “ tooth " 

bh 

bh 

bite, &c. 



(2) ^]iw “ taste ’’ 

hw 

sar^ 

cut branch 

bt 

bt 

[bt] 

wood, tree 


threshing- 

floor 

sp.t 

sp 



0 

sun 

(i) Tf sun " 

1 


(1) sun 



(2) hrw “ day ” 



(2) division of 


1 




time 

CZZJ 

chamber, 1 
house 

pr 

pr 




fiat laiid 

t» 

U 

t. 

(boundlejss hori- 

1 

T 





zon, eternity) 

0 

libation 

hs.t 


bs 


A 

vase 



i 

cord on 

wz 

wz 

wz 


T 

stick 






basket 

nb.t 

nb 




looped 

? 

k 

k 



basket 






sickle 

? 

m» 

m» 



composite 

hoe 

[mr?] 

mr 

mr 

tillage 

1 

fire-drill 


Zi 

z» 



attendant’s 

Sms “ follow ” 

5 ms 




equipment 






knife 


dii 


cut, prick, cut- 



1 




ting instrument 


[HIEROGtYPHICS, ETC. 

Rosetta stone itself. One of the most char- 
acteristic distmctions of later demotic is the 
minuteness of the writing. 

Hieroglyphic is normally written from right 
to left, the signs facing to the commencement 
of the line ; hieratic and demotic follow the 
same direction. But monumental hieroglyphic 
may a^so be written from left to right, and Ls 
constantly so arranwd for purposes of sym- 
metry, e.g. the inscriptions on Ae two jambs 
of a door are frequently turned in opposite 
directions ; the same is frequently done with 
the short inscriptions scattered over a scene 
amongst the figures, in order to distinguish one 
label from another. 

In modem founts of type, the hieroglyphic 
signs are made to run from left to right, in 
order to facilitate the setting where European 
text is mixed with the Egyptian. The table 
on next page shows them in their more cor 
rect position, in order to display more clearly 
their relation to the hieratic and demotic 
equivalents. 

Clement of Alexandria states that in th-.* 
Egyptian schools the pupils were first taught 
the " epistolographic .style of writing (i.r. 
demotich secondly the “ hieratic " employed 
by the sacred scribes, and finally the ‘^hicro 
glyphic*’ {Strom, v. 657). It is doubtful 
whether they classified the signs of the huge 
hieroglyphic syllabary with any stru:tnes.^. 
The only native work on the writing #iat has 
come to light as yet is a fragmentary papyrus 
of Roman c^te which has a table in parallel 
cplnmns of hieroglyphic signs, with their hieratic 
equivalents and words written in hieratic de- 
^ribing them or giving their values or mean-' 
ings. The list appears to have comprised about 
4(x) signs, including most of those that occur 
commonly in hieratic. They are to some 

extent classified. The bee heads the list 

as a royal sign, and is followed by figures of 
nobles and other human figures in various atti- 
tudes, more or less grouped' among themselves, 
animals, reptiles and fishes, scorpion, animals 
again, twenty-four alphabetic characters, parts 
of the human body carefully arranged from 

® to thirty-two in number, parts of 

animals, celestial signs, terrestrial signs, vases. 
The arrangement down to this point is far from 
strict, and beyond it is almost impossible to 
describe concisely, though there is still a rough 
grouping of characters according to resem- 
blanoe of form, nature or meaning. It is a 
Curious fact that not a single bird is visible 
on the fragments, and the trees and plants, 
which might easily have been collected in a 
compact and well - defined section, arc widely 
scattered. Why the alphabetic characters are 
introduced where they are is a puzzle ; the order 


of these is : — 


J u ^ (?) f| (?) 

1=1 Htl(?) 


characterized, and in its most cursive form seems hardly to retain 
any definable trace of the original hieroglyphic pictures. The style 
varies much at different periods. 

Demotic . — Widely var3dng degrees of cursiveness are at all periods 
observable in hieratic ; but, about the XXVIth D^asty, which 
inau^rated a great commercial era, there W2w something like a 
definite parting between the unciiri hieratic and the most cursive 
form afterwards known as demotic. The employment of hieratic 
was thenceforth almost confined to tfih copying of roHgious and other 
tracUtioiial texts on papyrus, while demotic was used not only for all 
business but also for writing literary and even religious texts in the 
popular language. By the time of the XXVth Dynasty the cursive 
of the conservative Thebais had become very ol»scure. A better 
form from I<ower Egypt drove this out com|Metely in the time of 
Amasis II. and is tne true demotic. Before the Macedonian^ con- 
quest the cursive ligatuipof old demotic gave birth to new symbols 
udikh were carefully rad distinctly formed, arid a little later an 
epigraphic variety was engraved on stone, as 'in fhe case of the 


‘(?)ij. 


had already occurred 


''=:*(?) I ’ I 0 0 ffi O ■ 

Three other.s, and > 

amongst the fish and reptiles. There seem.s to be no logical aim 
in this arrangement of the alphabetic characters and the series is 
incomplete. Very probably the Egyptians never constructed a 
really systematic list of hieroglyphs. In modem hsts the sig:ns are 
classified according to the nature of the objects they depict, a.s 
hunmn figures, plants, vessels, instruments, &c. Horapollon's 
Hieroglyphica may be cited as a native work, but its author, 
if really an Egyptian, had no knowledge of good writing. His pro- 
duction consists of two elaborate complementary lists : the one 
describing sign-pictures and giving their meanings, the other cata- 
loguing ideas in order to show how they could be expressed in 
hieroglyphic. Bach seems to us to be made up of curious but per- 
verted rezninucences eked out by invention ; but they might some day 
prove to lepresent more truly the usages of mystics and magicians 
m designing amulets, &c., at a time approaching the middle ages. 
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Plate I. 


EARLIEST EGYPTIAN ART. 



6. IVORY HAWK. 8. IVORY UOG AND G/\ZELLE. lo.) WHITE ON RED VASES) 

7. LIMESTONE LION. 9. IVORY HANDLE OF KNIFE 11./ MEN AND ANIMALS. 
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12 . SHIP ON A VASE. 


13. SHIP ON A WALL PAINTING. 


14. IVORY KING 



15. ARCHAIC KING’S HEAD, STUDY IN LIME.STONE i6. i/- HEAD OF KHASEKHEM. 
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Demotic. 

Hieratic. 

Hieroglyphic. 

• 1 

1 

cn/, "who". 

:> 


AIVV\ 

// 

Hty 

("Pharaoh") . 




Petto tn^ wx, inb 

ydt, " father " . . 

4rbj 


&I.(i 

Ilf 

"live" . . 

«/ 


Hi 

tnp 

rA/i, ** know " 




’A 

ahe, " stand " 

fA- 

•zt 

‘Kf 


"carry" . 

i 

i 

ft 

In 

ms (phon.) . 



lli 

ms 

1 

1 

5 (alpli.) . . . . 1 

A 

— 


s 

s (alph.) . . . . 1 

1 

•! 

<) 

t 

! 

! m (alph.) . . . ' 

1 ! 

J> 

) 

Jl 

m 

1 H (alph.) 




H 

--1 


Mastoba of PtakheUp dnd 
AkkfthMpf pt. i. (1900) ; 
M. A. Murray, Saqqma 
MastabaS (London, 1905'!; 
also Petrife and Grfeft, 
Two Hiervqiypkic Fttpyri from 
Tanis (London, 1^89) (native 
sign-lis^ : G. MdUer. Hiera- 
tische PalU(^raphio (Leipzig, 
1909) ; Griffith, Cakthgue of 
Demotic Papyri in we J. 
Rykmds CdlecHon (Man- 
ctoter, i^)* (F« Ll. G.) 

E.. iirt and Archaeology, 
— In the following sections 
a general ^histOiT of the 
characteristics 01 Ancient 
Eg5rptian art is fi^st given, 
showing the variation of 
periods and essentials of 
style ; and this is followed 
by an account of the use 
made of materisd products, 
of the tools and instru- 
ments employed, and of the 
monuments. For further 
details see also the separate 
topt^aphical headings (for 
excavations, &c.), and the 
general articles on the 
various arts and art- 
materials (for references to 
Egypt) ; also PYRA#ir»s ; 
Mi'mmv, &c. 


The early scribe’s outfit, often carried slung over his shoulder, 


is seen in the hieroglyph 


Jt consisted of frayed reed pens 


or brushes, a small pot of water, and a palette with two circular cavi- 
ties in which black and red ink were placed, made of finely powdered 
colour solidified with gum. In business and literary documents 
red ink was used for contrast, especially in headings ; in demotic, 
however, it is very rarely seen. The pen became finer in course of 
time, enabling the scribe to write very small. The split reed of the 
(ireek penman was occasionaUy adopted by the late (lemotic scribes. 

Egypt had long been bilingual when, in p^yri of the 2nd century 
A.D., we begin to find transcripts of the Egyptian language into 
Greek letters, the latter reinforced by a few signs borrowed from 
the demotic alpha^t : so written we have a magical text and a 
horoscope, probably made by foreigners or for their use. The 
infinite superiority of the Greek alphabet with its full notation of 
vowels was readily seen, but piety and custom as yet barred the way 
to its full adoption. The triumph of Christianity banished the old 
system once and for all ; even at the beginning of the 4th century 
the native Egyptian script scarcely survived north of the Nubian 
frontier at Philae ; a littie later it finally expired. The following 
eight signs, however, had been taken over from demotic by the Copts : 

— i, from m 5 ;, dem. 

§ = A, probably from ^ (or dem. . 

ji (Boh.) - from ^ dem. 

X (Aklim.) from ® , ® ^v, dem. ^ . 

^ W ^ I ^ 

q = /, from /, dem. ^ . 

g ^ b, from A (or ® ^), dem. ^ & 

X = i, Irom ^ <«l (or ll), dem. . 

^ ** ti, from dyt, dem. — 

For bmins of hier(te^hs, see Petrie’s Median (1892) ; F. Ll. 
Gilflith, A Collection ofmeroglyphs (1898); N. de 6. Davies, The 


General Characleristics 

The wide and complex subject of Egyptian art will be treated 
here in six periods : Prehistoric, Early Kings, Pyramid Kings, 
Xllth Dynasty, XVUIth-XXth Dynasties, XXVIth Dynasty 
and later. In each age will be con.sidered the (A) statuary, 
(B) reliefs, (C) painting. 

Prehistoric , — The earliest civilized population of Egypt was 
highly skilled in mechanical accuracy and regularity, but had 
little sense of curganic forms. They kept the unfinished treatment 
of the limbs and extremities which is so characteristic of most 
barbaric art ; and the action was more considered than the form. 

(A) In the round there arc in the earlier graves female figures 
of two races, the Bushman type and European, both probably 
representing servants or slaves. These have the legs always 
united, sloping to a point without feet (Plate L fig. i) ; the arms 
are only stumps. The face has a beaky nose and some indication 
of eyes. Upon the surface is colouring ; red for the Bushman, 
with bliwk whisker though female; white for the European 
type, with black tattoo patterns. Other female figures are 
modelled in a paste, upon a stick, and the black hair is sometimes 
made wparatdy to fit on as a wig over the red head, showing 
I that wigs were then used. Male figures are generally orily heads 
‘ in the earlier tiroes. Tusks with carved heads (Plate I. 2, 3) 

. are the earliest, beginning at S.D. (sequence date) 33 ; ^ heads 
' on the top of combs are found, from S.D. 4a to the dose of such 
combs in the fifties. All of these heads show a high fc^ead 
md a pointed beard ; and such expression as may be di8<iovered 
is grave but not savage. In later times whole figures of ivory, 
stone and clay are found, with the Ibgs united, and the arms 
usually joined to the body. A favourite way of Indicating the 
eyes was by diilling two holes and inserting a white shell bead 
in eadi. The figures of animals (Plate L figs 4, 5) are quite as 
rude as the human figures : they only summaiily indicate the 

^ In the prehistoric age when absolute dating is out of leach a 
*' swuence dating ” by means of the sequence of ty^ iii lottery, 
tooB, &c., has been proposed ht Petrie'e Diospolis Pafim^pp. 4 H 
sqq. The earliest prehistoric graves yet known are plaosd at S.D. 
30, and shortly before S.D. 80 the period of the first historic d3m'iAty 
is entered. 
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nature, and often h^dly express the i^enus. They are most usual 
on combs and pins ; but sacred animals are aJso found. The 
lion is the most usual (Plate I. fig. 7), but the legs are roughly 
marked, if at all : the leonine air is given, but the attitude is 
more distinct than the form. The hawk (Plate I. fig. 6) is 
modelled in block without any legs. The slate palettes m the 
form of animals are even more summary, and continually 
degraded until they lost all trace of their origin. There are also 
curious figures of animals chipped in flint, which show some 
character, but no detail. 

(B) Reliefs with animal figures belong to the later part of the 
prehistoric age. The relief is low, and the form hatched acrosi. 
with lines (Plate I. fig. 8), a style copied from drawing. There 
is more ammation than in the round figures. At the close of 
this age the fashion of long processions of animals appears 
(Plate I. fig. 9) ; some character is shown in these, but no sense 
of action. 

(C) Drawingj)tis found from the earliest civilization, done in 
white slip on ltd vases. Figures of men are very rare (Plate I. 
fig. 10) j they have the body triangular, the waist being very 
narrow ; the legs are two lines linked by a zigzag, as if to express 
that they move to and fro. The usual figures are goats and 
hippopotami ; always having the body covered with cross lines 
to express the connexion of the outlines (Plate I. fig. ii). This 
technique is in every way closely akin to that of the modem 
Kabyle. An entirely different mode is common at a later time 
when designs were tinted in thin red colour on a light brown 
ware. The subjects of the earlier of these examples are imitations 
of cordage, of marbling, and of basket-work ; later there are 
rows of men and animds, and ships (Plate I. figs. 12, 13), with 
various minor signs. The figures are never cross-hatched as in 
earlier drawing, but always filled in altogether. The fact that 
the ships have oars and not sails makes it probable that they 
were rather for the sea than for Nile traffic, and a starfisli I 
among the motives on such pottery also points to the sea con- 
nexion. The ulterior meaning of the decoration is probably 
religious and funereal, but the objects which are figured must 
have been familiar. 

For this whole period see Jean Capart, Debuts de VaH en l^gypte 
(1904: trans. Primitive Art in Ancient Egypt). 

The Early Kings.-^Tht dynastic race wrought an entire 
transformation in the art of Egypt; in place of the clumsy 
and undetailed representations, there suddenly appears highly 
artistic work, full of character, action and anatomical detail. 

(A) The earliest statues of this age are the colossi of the god 
Min from Coptos ; that they belong to the artistic race is evident 
from the spirited reliefs upon them (see below, B), but the 
figures were very rude, the legs and arms being joined all in the 
mass. The main example of this early art is a limestone head of 
a king (Plate I. figs. 15, 16), which is a direct study from life, 
to serve as a model. For the accuracy of the facial curves, and 
the ^asp of character and type, it is equal to any later work ; 
and m its entire absence of conventions and its pure naturalism 
there is no later sculpture so good : as Prof. A. Michaelis says, 
“ it renders the race type with astounding keenness, and shows 
an excellent power of observation in the exact representation 
of the eyes.'^ By the portrait, it is probably of King Narmer or 
some king related to him, that is, about the beginning of the 
1 st Dynwty. The ivoiy statuette of an aged king (Plate I. 
fig. 14) is probably sightly later. It shows the same subtle 
sense of chs^acter, and is unsurpassed in its reality. Many ivory 
figures of men, women and animals are known from Nekhen 
(Hieraconpolis) and Al^dos ; and they all show the same school 
of work, aimple, dignified, observant, and with an air which 
places them on a higher plane of truthfulness and precision than 
later art. There is none of the mannerism of a long tradition, 
but a nobility pervades them which has no self-consciousness. 
The lower cl^ of work of this age is shown b)* great numbers 
of glazed pottery, fibres both human and animal. Later in the 
Iliid tl^nasty, the nead of Khasekhem (Plate L fig. 17) sHbws 
the beginning of con|pntion, but yet has a delicacy about the 
mouth which surpasses later works. 
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(B) Reliefs abound at this age, and include the most important 
evidences of the development of the art. The earliest examplea 
are those of animals (Plate II. fig. 18) and shells on the colossi 
of Coptos. l^y show a keen sense of form, and the stag’s head, 
which is proSably the earliest, already bears an artistic feelii^ 
wholly different to that of any of the prehistoric works (P.K. iii. 
iv.). The carvings on slatl ^ettes appear to begin with work 
crudely accurate and forceful, the heavy limbs being ridged with 
tendons and muscles (Plate II. fig. 19), but there is more pro- 
portion, with the same massive strength (Plate II. fig. 20). 
Soon after, with a leap, the artist produced the first pure work 
of art that is known (Plate II. fig. 21), a design for its own sake 
without the tie of symbolism or history. The group of two long- 
necked gazelles facing a palm tree is of extraordinary refinement, 
and shows the artistic consciousness in every part ; the sym- 
metric rendering of the palm tree, reduced to fit the scale of the 
animals, the dainty grace of the smooth gazelles contrasted with 
the rugged stem, '^e delicacy of the long flowing curves and the 
fine indications of the joints, all show a sense of design which 
has rarely been equalled in the ceaseless repetitions of the tree 
and sup^rters motive during every age since. Passing the 
various palettes with huhting scenes and animals (Plate II. 
fig. 22), we come to the great historical carving of King Narmer 
(Plate II. fig. 23). Here the anatomy has reached its limits for 
such work ; the precision of the muscles on the inner and outer 
sides of the leg^ of the uniform grip in the left arm, and the tense 
muscle upholding the right arm, prove that the artist knew that 
part of Ws work perfectly. The large ceremonial mace-heads 
recording the Sed festivds of the king Narmer and another, 
belong also to this school ; but owing to their smaller size they 
have not such artistic detail. With them were found many 
reliefs in ivory, oh tusks, wands and cylinders. The main motive 
in these is a long procession of animals (Plate II. figs. 24, 25) 
often grotesquely crowded; but there is much observation 
shown and the ^res are expressive. No drawing of this age 
has survived. 

The Pyramid Kings , — different ideal appears in the pyramid 
times ; in place of the naturalism of the earlier work there is 
more regularity, some convention, and the sense of a school in 
the style. The prevailing feeling is a noble spaciousness both in 
scale and in form, an equanimity based upon knowledge and 
character, a grandeur of conception expressed by severely simple 
execution. There is nothing superfluous, nothing common, 
nothing trivial. The smallest as well as the largest work seems 
complete, inevitable, immutable, without limitations of time, 
or labour or thought. 

(A) The statuette of Khufu or Cheops (Plate III. fig. 29) 
though only a minute figure in ivory, shows the character of 
immense energy and will ; the face is an astonishing portrait to 
be expressed in a quarter of an inch. The life-size statue of 
Khafrg or Chephren (Plate III. fig. 30) is a majestic work, 
serene and powerful ; carved in hard diorite, yet unhesitating in 
execution. The muscular detail is full, but yet kept in harmony 
with the massive style of the figure. The private persons have 
entirdy different treatment accordii^ to the character of their 
position. In place of the awful dignity of the kings^ there is the 
placid high-bred Princess Nofri (Plate II. fig. 27, Plate III. fig. 
31), the calm conscientious dignitary Hemset (Plate III. fig. 32), 
the bustling, active, middle-class official, Ka-aper (Plate II. fig. 28, 
Plate III. fig. 33), and the kneeling figure of a servitor. The 
differences of clmracter are very s^fully rendered in all the 
sculpture of this age. The whole figures are stiff in the earlier 
time, as the figure of Nes ; tfipn square and massive, but true in 
form, as Rahotp and Nofri (Plate II. fig. 27) ; and afterwards 
easier and less menuniental, as Ka-aper (Hate II. fig. 28). The 
skill in beaten copper work js shown by the portrait of the Prince 
Mer-en-ra (Plate III, fig, 35), 

(B) The reliefs are quite equal to the statuary. The wooden 
panels of Hesi (Plate II. fig. 26) show the archaic style of great 
detail, with a bold, stark vigour of attitude. Later work is 
abundant in the tomb-sculptures of this age, with a fulness of 
variety and detail which m^es them the most interesting of all 
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32. IIEMSET: LIMESTONE. 33 WOOD (see Fig. 28). 34- SCRIBE: LIMESTONE. 35* MER-EN-RA : COPPER. 
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braxicheB of the art. The general effect cannot be judged without its yivapio^s mannei;, iU* romantic st>rle,^with an occasional 
a large scene, but the ffgures of two men and an ox^mte III. ffg. sauciness which is amusing and attwtiye. It revelled in rich, 
37) show the freshness and vigour of the style, which is even detail and dose masses of lines, as in w^ aiw nhbed dresses, 
higher than this in some exan^iles. The dear, noble spacing of It sported widi a seductive Syrian type of, face, especially unte 
the surface work is well shown by a group cf offerings and Amenbphis (Amenhotep) III. ; but we find the anatomy giv^ 
inscribed titles (Plate III. %. 36). way to mere smoothness of surface, for the sake of contrast with 

(C) Flat drawings of this age arelrare. Some fine examples, the masses of detail. The romantic element imrea^d, solemn 
such as the geese from Medum, show that such work kept pace funereal statues show husband and wife hand in hand ; ^d It 
with the reliefs ; but most of the fresco-work has perished, and culminated under Akhenaton, who is seen kissing his wife in the 
there are few . instances of line drawing. chariot^ or dancing her on his knee. An bvenirlielming natui^iam 

The Xlllh Dynasty, — ^Ihis age overlaps the previous in its swamped the older reserves of Egyptian the expression of 

style. The end of the last age was in the very degraded tomb the postures, actions and familianties of daii^ life, or the insto- 
work of the early Xlth Dynasty. taneous attitudes of animals, became tlm iihUer cn .of fashion. 

(A) The new style begins with the royal statues, which it seems It was all charming and wonderful, but it was the end, — ^nothing 
we must attribute to the foreign kings from whom the Xllth could come after it. The XlXth Dynasty, at its ,|^st under 
Dynasty was descended. These statues were later appropriated by Seti L, could only excel in high finish of smoothness and gr^eful 
the Hyksos, and so came to be called by their name, which is a mis- curves ; life, character, meaning, had vanished. And spon after, 
nomer. The type of face (Plate III. %. 38) is thic^-featured, full under Raineses IL, mere mecha n ica l copying, harc^ lifeless 
of force, with powerful masses of facial muscle covering the skull, routine of stone* cutting, regardless of truth and of nature. 
The style is very vigorous and impassioned, without any trace of dominated the whole. 

relenting towards conventional work. The surfaces are not in the (A) In sculpture there is a (^tain baldness of style at first, 

least subdued by a general breadth of style, as in the last period ; as in the Amenophis I. at Turin or Mutnefert at Cwo. More 
but, on the contrary, revel in the full detail of variety. There is fulness and richness of character succeeded, as in Tahu^es 
perhaps no age where nature is so little controlled by convention (Tethmosis) 111 . and Amenophb III. (Plate IV. fig. 42, British 
in either the living character or its sculptured expression. One of Museum). And the feeling of the age finds greater scope in 
these kings might well be .the founder of the IXth I^nasty, private statues, many of which have a personal fascina^on 

Achthoes (Kheti), who did much injury to all the inhabitants,” about than, as in the seated figures at Cairo and Florence, and 
“ Khuther Taurus the tyrant ” ; the expression is that of a the freer work in wood, of which the ebony negress (Plate IV, 
Chlodwig or an Alboin. From this type evidently descended fig. 45 ) is the best example. The burst of naturalism under 
the milder and more civilized kings of the Xllth Dynasty, the .^ichenaton resulted in some marvellous portraiture^ of which 
resemblance being so strong that the fierce figures have even been the fragment of a queen’s head (Plate IV. fig. 43) is perhaps the 
identified with that dynasty by some. A go^ example is that of most brilliant instance ; the fiaelity in the d^cate curves of 
the statue of Amenemhat (AmenemhS) III. (Plate III. fig. 39). the nose and around the mouth is enhanced by the touch of 
The style of the Xllth Dynasty may be summed up as dean, artistic convention in the facing of the lips. The unljr work pf 
highly-finished work, strong in facial detail ; but with neither the ability in the XIXth Dynasty is the black snpite figure 
grandeur of the IVth nor the vivacity of the XVIIIth Dynasty. (Plate IV. .fig. 44) of Rameses II. at Turin. Tlie ordinary 
This passed in the Xlllth Dynasty into a graceful but we^ statuary of his reign is painfully stiff and poor, and there is no 
manner, as in the statues of Sebkhotp (Sebek-hotep) III. and later work in the period worth notice. 

Neferhotp. (B) The reliefs of the early XVIIIth Dynasty are doj^ely like 

(B) The relief work shows most clearly the rise of the new the scenes of the tombs in the pyramid age, but soon carving 

style. In the middle of the Xlth Dynasty an entirely fresh was superseded by the cheaper painting, and but few tombs 
treatment appears ; the Old Kingdom work had died out in very in relief are known. The temples were t^ principal places for 
bad sunk-reliefs, the fresh style (Plate III. fig. 41) was a low reliefs; and t^y steadily deteriorate from the first great example, 
relief with sharp edges above the field. It was full of delicate Deir el Bahri (see Architecture : Egyptian)^ down to the hte 
variety in the surfaces, and of elaborated close-packed lines of hair Ramessides. The portraiture is strong and dear-cut (Plate IV. 
and ornaments. By the time of the early Xllth Dynasty, this fig. 46), but somevt^at mechanical and without muscular detail : 
reached a perfection of refinement in the detail of facial curves, the sameness is rather more than^is probable. There is a good 
with an ostentatiously low relief (P.K. ix. i.), rather on the lines deal of repetition for mere effect, even in the fine work of Kh^ 
of modern French work ; but the whole with dean, firm outlines, em-hat (Plate IV. fig. 47), under Amenophis III. That the 
severely restrained in the expression, and without any trace of artists were conscious of their poverty of thought is shown by 
omotion. It is the work of a school, in which high training took some precise imitations of the style of early monuments. On 
the place of the reliance on nature. Sunk relief was also well used, reaching the age of Akhenaton, the peculiar style of that ^ool 
as by Senusert (Senwosti) I. (Plate III, fig. 40), Therl was a is obvious in every relief : the older conventions were deserted, 
steady decline during the Xllth Dynasty and onward, but the and, for good or for bad, a new start frexn nature was attempted, 
same tone was followed. After that the smooth finish of the ^ti reliefs at Al^dos (Plate 

(C) In some tombs pointit^ only was used, and it followed the IV. fig. 48) shows no life or observation ; and only pcc^jonallv; 

general character of the relief treatment, being more rigid, de- the artist triumphed over the stone-worker, as in tho portriut 
tailed, and scholastic than the older style. of Bantanta at Memphis, which is precisdy like another heafi 

The XVlllth’XXih DyfkwftVs.-— The obvious, not to say of her found in Sinai. The innumerable reliefs of the i^Xth- 
superficiol, character of this age has rendered it one of the most XXth Dynasty temples are only of historic interest, and are all 
popular in Egyptian art. The older breadth, fulness, and vigour despica^ in comparison with earlier works, 
have vanished, ^se great qualities which stamp the immortal (C) Pmnting was the art most congenial to this |ige ; the 
works of early times. The difference is much like that between Ught^ss ol touch, abundance of incident, and even .opmedy, 
the Parthenon and the Niobids, or between J^po Avanzi and of the scenes are familiar in the firescoes in the %itisb Museum. 
Caraoci. In this change is the whole difference between the art of And under Mhenaton thb was pervaded by an entire natural- 
character and the art of emotion ; and though the emotional side bm of posbire, as seen in th& two little prinptesee (I?^ IV. 
b the mdre popular, as nee<^ less thought to understand it, yet %. 49)^ Drawing continued to be 1^ strong point of the Art 
tiieunlailingcanon b. that in every age ^ land . the. true quafity after i^e more laborious sculpture had lost an vitaljfy, Tlie 
of art is proportionate to the expression of character as apart tomb of Seti shows exqubitdy firm Hne draw^ ; and tfie , heads 
from transient emotion. Thb may perhaps apply to other iarts of frur races (Plate IV. 50),, Western, Syrian ^and tw Negro, 
as wen as to sculpturfe and painting. If we accept frankly, the heceiShowJhe unfailing ^ne-work which has never b^.matd^ 
emotional hatifre, of thb age, we may admire its graceful opUines, m l^ter The artist habitually drew the.long 0^ whm 
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limbs without a single heisitation or ‘revoke ; and the drawing 
of a tumbling girl (Plate IV. hg. 51) shows how credibly such 
contortions could be represented. The comic papyri of the 
XXth Dynasty have also a very strong sense of character, even 
through coarse drawing and some childish combinations. 

The subsequent centuries show continuous decline, and in 
whatever branch we compare the work, we see that each 
dynasty was poorer than that which preceded it. The XXVIth 
Dynasty is often looked on as a renaissance ; but when we 
compare similar work we see that it was poorer than the 
XXIInd, as that was poorer than the XIXth. The alabaster 
statue of Amenardus of the XXVth is faulty in pose, and 
perfunctory in modelling; the resemblance between this 
and the head of her nephew Tirhaka is perhaps the best 
evidence of truthful work. After this there was a strong 
archaistic fasMon, much like liiat under Hadrian ; in both 
cases it may have arrested decay, but it did not lift the art up 
again. The work of this age can always be detected by the 
faulty jointing (Plate IV. fig. 52) and muscular treatment. 
The elements are right enough, but there was not the vital sense 
to combine them properly. Hence the monstrous protuberances 
(Plate IV. fig. 53) on relief figures of this age ; a fault which the 
Greek fell into in his decline, as shown in the Farnese Hercules. 

Portraiture, with its limited demand on im^ination and lack 
of ideals, was the form of art which flourished latest. The 
Saitic heads in basalt show a school of close observation, with 
fair power of rendering the personal character ; and even in 
Roman times there still were provincial artists who could 
model a face very truthfully, as is shown in one case m which 
the stucco head (Rate IV. fig. 54) from a coffin is here superposed 
on thfr view of the actual skull to show the accuracy of the work. 
The school of portrait-painting belongs entirely to Greek art, and 
is therefore not touched upon here. (See Edgar, Caidopie of 
Graeco-Egyptian Coffins^ 48 plates, for this subject.) 

Lastly we must recognize the different schools of Egyptian 
sculpture which are as distinct as those of recent painting. 
'The black-granite school in every age is the finest ; its seat we 
do not know, but its vitality and finish always exceed those of 
contemporary works. The limestone school was probably the 
next best, to judge from the reliefs, but hardly any statues of 
this school have survived ; it probably was seated at Memphis. 
The quartzite work from Jebel Ahmar near Cairo stands next, 
as often very fine design is found in this hard material. The 
red grani|e school of Assuan comes lower, the work being usually 
clumsy and with unfinished comers and details. And the lowest 
of all was the sandstone school of Silsila, which is always the 
worst. Broadly speaking, the Lower Egyptian was much better 
than the Upper Egyptian ; a conclusion also evident in the art 
of the tombs done on the spot. But the secret of the black granite 
school, and its excellence, is the main problem unsolved in the 
history of the art. (w. M. F. P.) 

Tools and Material Products, 

Tools (see Illustrations i to in ), — The history of tools is a 
very large subject which needs to be studied for cdl countries ; 
the various details of form are too numerous to specify here, 
but the general outlino'of tools used in Egypt may be briefly 
stated under general md special types. The general include 
tools for striking, slicing and scraping ; the special tools are for 
fighting, hunting, agriculture, building and thread-work. 

Striking Tools , — ^Tbe wooden mallet of club form (i) was used 
in the Vlth and Xllth Dynasties ; of the modem mason's form 
(2) in the Xllth and XVIlIth. The stone mace head was a 
sharp-edged disk (3), in the prehistoric from 31-40 sequence date ; 
of the pear shape (4) from S.D. 42, which was actually in use 
till the IVth Dynasty, and represented down to Roman time. 
The metd or stone hammer with a long handle was unknown 
till Greek or Roman times ; but, for beating oiit metal^ hemi- 
spherical stones (5) were held in the hand, and swung at arm’s 
overhead. Spherical hard stone hammers (6) were Held 
mme hand for'dres^M down granite. The axe was at the close 
of the prehistoric age« square slab of copper (7) with one sharp 


edge ; small projecting tails then appeared at each end of the 
back (8), and increased until the long tail for lashing on to the 
handle is more than half the length of the axe in an iron one of 
Roman (?) age (13). Flint axes were made in imitation of metal 
in the Xllth Dynasty (9). Battle-axes with rounded outline 
started as merely a sharp edge of metal (10) inserted along a stick 
(10, 1 1); they become senSicircular (12) by the Vlth l^nasty, 
lengthen to double their width in the Xllth, and then thin out 
to a waist in the middle by the XVIIIth Dynasty. Flint hoes 
(14) are common down to the Xllth Dynasty. Small copper 
hoes (15) with a hollow socket are probably of about the XXIInd 
Dynasty. Long iron picks (16), like those of modem navvies, 
were made by Greeks in the XXVIth Dynasty. 

Slicing Tools , — The knife was originally a flint saw (17), having 
minute teeth ; it must have been used for cutting up animals, 
fresh or dried, as the teeth break away on soft wood. The double- 
edged straight flint knife dates from S.D. 32-45. The single- 
edged knife (18) is from 33-65. The flint knives of the time of 
Menes are finely curved (19), with a handle-notch ; by the end 
of the Ilnd Dynasty they were much coarser (20) and almost 
straight in the back. In the Xlth-XIIth Dynasty they were 
quite straight in the back (21), and without any handle-notch. 
The copper knives are all one-edged with straight back (22) 
down to the XVIIIth Dynasty, when two-edged symmetrical 
knives (23) become usual. Long thin one-edged knives of iron 
begin about 800 b.c. Various forms of one-edged iron knives, 
straight (24) and curved (25), belong to Roman times. Acutting- 
out &iife, for slicing tlnough textiles, began double-edged (26) in 
the 1 st Dynasty, and went through many single-edged forms 
(27-29) until it died out in the XXth Dynasty (Man, 1901, 123). 
A small knife hinged on a pointed backing of copper (31) seems to 
have been made for hair curling and toilet purposes. Razors (30) 
are known of the Xllth Dynasty, and became common in the 
XVIIIth. A curious blade of copper (32), straight sided, and 
sharpened at both ends, belongs to the close of the prehistoric 
age. Shears are only known of Roman age and appear to have 
been an Italian invention : there is a type in Egypt with one 
blade detachable, so that each can be sharpened apart. Chisels of 
bronze began of very small size (33) at S.D. 38, and reached a 
full size at the close of the prehistoric age. In historic times the 
chisels are about i x *, x 6 to 8 in. long (34). Small chisels set in 
wooden handles are found (35) of the Xllth and XVIlltli 
Dynasties. Ferrules first appear in the Assyrian iron of the 7th 
century B.c. The rise of stone work led to great importance of 
heavy chisels (36) for trimming limestone and Nubian sandstone ; 
siich chisels are usually round rods about f in. thick and 6 in. long. 
The cutting edge was about J in. wide for flaking tools (36), 
which were not kept sharp, and i in. wide for facing tools (37) 
which had a good edge. In Greek times the iron chisels are 
shorter and merge into wedges (39). The socketed or mortising 
chisel (38) is unknown till the Itiian bronze of tbe 8th centuty 
B.C., and the Naucratis iron of the 6th century. Adzes begin in 
S.D. 56, as plain slips of copper (40) 4 to 6 in. long, about i wide 
and i th thick. The square end was rounded in the early dynastic 
times, and went through a series of changes down to the XIXth 
Dynasty. Adzes of iron arc probably ^ Greek times. A fine 
instance of a handle about 4 ft. long is represented in the lllrd 
Dynasty (P.M. XL). The adze (41) was used not only for wood- 
work but also for Messing limestone. 

Scraping Flint scrapers are found from S.D. 40 and 

onward. The rectangular scraper (42) began in S.D. 63, and 
continued into the Ilnd Dynasty ; the flake with rounded ends 
(43) was used from the 1 st to the IVth Dynasty (P. Ab. i. xiv., 
XV.). Round scrapers were also made (44). Flint scrapers were 
used in dressing down limestone sculpture in the Illrd Dynasty. 
Rasps of coni(^ form {45), made of a sheet of bronze punched 
and coiled round, were common m the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
apparently as personal objects, possibly used for rasping dried 
bread. In the Assyrian iron tools of the 7th century b.c. the long 
straight rasp (46) is exactly of the modem type. The saw is first 
found as a notched bronze knife of the Illrd Dynasty. Laiger 
toothed saws (47) are often represented in the IVth-VIth Dynasty , 
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as used by carpenters. There are no dated specimens till the 
Assyrian iron saws (48) of the 7 th century B.c. Drills were of 
flint (49) lor hard material and bead-making, of bronze for wood- 
work. In the Assyrian tools iron drills are of slightly twisted 
scoop form (50), and of centre-bit type with two scraping edges 
(51). In Roman times the modem V drill (52) is usual. The 
drill was worked by a stock with aloose cap (53), rotated by a 
drill bow, in the Xllth to Roman dynasties. The pump ^ill 
with cords twisted round it was in Roman use. The bow drill 
(56) was used as a fire drill to rotate wood (55) on wood ^57) ; 
and the cap (54) for such use was of hard stone with a highly 
polished hollow. The drill brace appws to have been used by 
Assyrians in the 7th century B.c. Piercers of bronze tapering 
(58), to enlarge holes in leather, &c., were common in all ages. 

Fighting Weapons , — The battle-axe has been described above 
with axes. The flint dagger (59) is found from S.D. 40-56. A 
very finely made copper dagger with deep midrib is dated to 
between 55 and 60 S.D. G^per daggers with parallel ribbing 
(61) down the middle are common in the Xlth-XIVth Dynasties ; 
and in the XVIIItb-XXth Dynasties they are often shown in 
scenes and on figures. The falchion with a curved blade (62) 
belongs to the XVIIIth-XXth Dynasty. The rapier (63) or 
lengthened dagger is rarely found, and is probably of prehistoric 
Greek origin. The sword is of Greek and Roman age, always 
double-edged and of iron. The spear is not commonly found in 
Egypt, until the Greek age, but it is represented from the Xlth 
Dynasty onward ; it belonged to the Semitic people (L.D. ii. 133). 
The bow was always of wood, in one piece in the prehistoric and 
early times, also of two horns in the 1 st Dynasty ; but the 
compound bow of horn is rarely foimd, only as an importation, 
in the X Vlllth Dynasty. The arrow-heads of flint (64Hi^) and of 
bone (68-6g) were pointed, and also square-ended (67) for 
hunting (P.R.T. ii. vi. ; vii. A., 7 ; xxxiv.). The copper arrow- 
heads appear in the XIXth Dynasty, of blade form with tang 
(70) ; the triangular form (72), and leaf form with socket (71), are 
of the XXV I th Dynasty. Triangular iron arrows with t^ are 
of the same age. Tangs show that the shaft was a reed, sockets 
show that it was of wood. Many early arrows (Xllth) have 
only hard wood points of conical form. The sling is rarely 
shown in the XIXth-XXth Dynasties; and the only known 
example is probably of the XXVI th. 

Hunting Weapons , — The forked lance of flint was at first wide 
with slight hollow (73) from S.D. 32-43; then the hollow 
became a V notch (74) in 38 S.D. and onward. The lance was 
flxed in a wooden shaft for throwing, and held in by a check- 
cord from flying too far if it missed the animal (P.N. LXXIII.^ 
The harpoon for fishing was at first of bone (75), and was imitated 
in copper (76, 77) from S.D. 36 onwards. The boomerang or 
throw-stick (78) was used from the 1st to the XXIInd Dynasty, 
and probably later. Fish-hooks of copper (79-82) are found from 
the 1 st Dynasty to Roman times. A trap for animals’ legs, 
formed by splints of palni stick radiating round a central hole, is 
figured in S.D. 60, and one was found of probably the XXth 
Dynasty. Fishing nets were common in all historic times, and the 
lead Sinkers (83) and stone sinkers (84) are often found under the 
XVIIlth-XXth Dynasties. 

Agrictdtural Tools .— hoe of wood (85) is the main tool from 
the late prehistoric time, and many have been found of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. With the handle lengthened (86) and turned 
forward, this became the plough (87 is the hieroglyph, 88 the 
drawing, of a plough) ; this was always sloping, and never the 
upright.post of the Itdic type. The rake of wood {89) is usual in 
the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasties. The fork (90), used for 
tossing straw, was common m the Old Kingdom, but none has 
been found. The sickle was of wood (92), with flints (91) inserted, 
app^ently a copy of the ox-jaw and teeth. The notched flints 
for it are common from the bt to the XVIIIth Dynasty. In 
Ronum times the same principle was followed, by making an 
iron sickle with a deep groove, m which was inserted the cutting 
blfuie of steel (P.K XXIX.). Shovel-boards, to hold in right (9^ 
or left ha^d for scraping up the grain in winnowing, are usual in 
the XVIIIth Dynaafy,.^ are figured in use in the Old Kingdom. 
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! Pruning knives with curvAl blades (94)>are italic, and were made 
I of iron by the Romans. Corn grind^ were fiat ^val stones, with 
a smaller one lying cross-ways (95), and slid from end to end. 
Such were used from the Old Kingdom down to late times. In 
Roman , period a l^er stone was used, with a rectangular 
skb (96) sliding on it, in which a long trough held the grain and 
let it riip out Mow for grinding. The quern with rota^ motion 
is late Roman, and still used by Arabs. The large circ^ar 
Btones of Roman age worked by horse-power are usually made 
from sHces of granite columns. 

Building Tools,— The adze describ^ above was used for 
dressing blocks of limestone. The brick-mould was an open 
frame, with one side prolonged into a handle ^97), exactly as 
the modem mould. The pl^torers’ floats (98) were entirely 
cut out of wood. The mud rake for mixing mortar is rathv 
narrower than the modem form. The square (99) and pliunmet 
(100, loi) have remained unchanged since the iUXth Dynasty. 
For dressing flat surfaces three wo^en pegs (102) of equal length 
were used; a string was stretched between the tops of two, 
and the third peg was set on the point to be tested and tried 
against the string. 

Thread-Work . — Stone spindle whorls (103) are common in 
the prehistoric age ; wooden ones were usual, of a cylindrical 
form (104) in the Xllth, and conical (105) in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. The thread was secured by a spiral notch in the «tick. 
In Roman times an iron hook on the top held the thread (106) 
as in modem spindles. Needles of copper were made in the 
prehistoric, as early as S.D. 48, and very delicate ones by S.D. 71. 
Gold needles are found of the 1 st Dynasty. Fine ones of 
bronze are common in the XVIIIth Dynasty, and some with 
two eyes at right angles, one above the other, to cariV two 
different threads. The copper bodkin is found in S.D. 70. 
Netters are common, of rib bones, pointed ( 107) ; the thread 
was wound round them. Long netting needles were probably 
brought in by the dynastic people as they figure in the hiero- 
glyphs. Findy-made ones are found in the XVIIIth Dynasty 
and later. Reels were also commonly used for net making, of 
pottery (108) or even pebbles (109) with a groove chipped around. 
The ^nt vase-grinders were us^ m the early dynasties (no), 
and also sandstone grinders for hollowing larger vases (xii). 

Stone-Work , — In the prehistoric ages stone building was 
unknown, but many varieties of stones were used for carving 
into vases, amulets and ornaments. The stone vases were 
at first of cylindrical forms, with a foot, and ears for^ hanging. 
These are worked in brown basalt, syenite, porphyry, alabaster 
and limestone. In the second prehistoric civilira^n barrel- 
shaped vases became usual ; ana to the former materials were 
added slate, grey limestone and breoqia. Serpentine appears 
later, and diorite towards the dose of the ^historic ages. 
Flat dishes were used in earlier times ; graduafly deeper forms 
appear, and lastly the deep bowl with tumed-in edge l^longs to 
the close of the prehistoric time and continued common in the 
earlier dynasties (P.D.P, 19). This stone-work was usuaUy 
formed on the outside with rotary motion, but sometimes the 
vase was rotated upon the grinder (Q. H. 17). The interior was 
ground out by cutters (%s. no, 11 z) fixed in the end of a stick 
and revolved with a weight oh the top, as shown in scenes on 
the tombs of the Vth Dynasty. The cutters were sometimes 
flints of a orescent shape (P. Ab. ii. liiL 14), but> more usually 
grinders blocks of quartzite sandstone ^26-34), and occasionally 
of diorite (Q. H. xxxii. Ixii.). Them blocks were with sand 
and water to give the bite on the stone (P. Ab. i. The 
outsides of the vases were entirely wrought handwork, with 
the polishing lines crossing diagonally. Probably the first 
forming was done by chipping and hammer-dieasing, as in later 
times ; the final facing of the hard stones was doubtlou; by 
means of emery in blo^ or powder, as emery grin^ng blodn 
arc found. • 

In the early dynasties the bard stones were still worked 
ai 4 the dynasty was the most i^endid age for vases, bowls, 
and dishes ef tbe finest atones. The royal tombe (have preserved 
an eaonnous quantity of firagmentSi from whkh five hundred 
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varied forms have*' been ' drawn (P,fe..T. ii. xlvi.-liii. 6). The 
maten^s arc qumz crystal, basalt, porphyry, syenite, gmnite, 
voicMic ash, various metamorphics, ser^ntirte, slate, dolomite 
marble, alal^ter, many coloured marbles, saccharine tni^e, 
grey and white limestones. The most splendid vase is one fn»n 
Nekhen (Hieraconpolis), of syenite, 2 ft. across and 16 in. high, 
^Uowed so as to be marvellously light and highly polished 
(Q. H. xxxvii). Another branch of stone -work, surface 
wving, was early developed by the artistic dynastic race. 
The ^eat palettes of slate covered with elaborate reliefs are 
probably all of the pre-Menite kings ; the most advanced of 
thcin having the figure of Narmer, who preceded Menes. Other 
ca^i^ full of de^ is on the great mace-heads of Narmer 
and the Scorpion king, where scenes of ceremonials are minutely 
ei^av^ in relief. In the 1 st Dynasty the large tombstones 
of the kings are of Wd work, but the smaller stones of private 
graves vary much in the style, many being very coarse. All 
of this work was by hammer-dressing and scraping. The scrapets 
seem to have always been of copper. 

The earliest use of stone in buildings is in the tomb of Ring 
Den (Ist Dynasty), where some large flat blocks of red granite 
seem to have been part of the construction. The oldest stone 
^amber known is that of Khasekhemui (end of the Ilnd 
Dynasty). This is of blocks of limestone whose faces follow the 
natural cleavages, and only dressed where needful ; part is 
^mer-dressed, but most of the surfaces are ad2e-dre.ssed. 

probably flint, and had a short handle 
^r.R.T. 11. 13). The same king also wrought granite with 
mscnptions m rehef. In the close of the Illrd Dynasty a great 
m^ietus was given to stone-work, and the grandest period of 
refined masonry is at the beginning of the IVth Dynasty under 
Cheops. The tombs of Mgdum under Snefru are built with 
immense blocks of limestone of 20 and 33 tons weight. The 
dressing of the face between the hieroglyphs was done partly 
with copper and partly with flint scrapers (P.M. 27). The 
most splendid masonry is that of the Great j^ramid of Cheops 
The blocks of granite for the roofing are 56 in number, of an 
average weight of 54 tons each. These were cut from the 
water-worn rocks at the Cataract — the soundest source for 
^ incipient flaws are well exposed by wear. 
The Wocks were quamed by cleavage ; a groove was run along 
the line intended, and about 2 ft. apart holes about 4 in. wide 
were jumped downward from it in the intended plane ; this 
prevented a skew fracture (P.T. 93). In shaUower masses a 
groove was ron, and then holes, apparently for wedges, were 
sunk deeper in the course of it ; whether wetted wood was used 
tor the expansive force is not known, but it is probable, as no 
signs are visible of crushing the granite by hard wedges. The 
faang of the cloven surfaces was done by hammer-dressing, 
using rounded masses of quartzose homstone, held in the hand 
jnthout ^y handle. In order to get a hold for moving the 
blocks without bruising the edges, projecting lumps or bosses 
were left on the faces, about 6 or 8 in. across and 1 or 2 in. thick. 
After the block was in place the boss was struck off and the 
surface dressed and polished (P.T. 78, 82). In the pyramid of 
Cheops the blocks weiie all faced before building ; but the later 
g^nite temple of Qi^ihren and the pjrramid of Mycerinus 
(Menkaura, MenkeurJ) show a system of building with an excess 
of a few inches left rough on the outer surface, which was dressed 
away when in position (P.T. no, 132). 

The flatness of faces of stone or rock (both granite and lime- 
stone) was tested by placing a true-plane trial plate, smeared 
mth r^ ochre, against the dressed surface, as in modem engmeer- 
mg. T^e contact being thus reddened showed where the face 
had to be further dressed away ; and this process was continued 
until the oc^e touched points not more than an inch apart all 
over the joint faces, many square feet in area. On stones too 
large for facing-plates a diagonal draft was run,'’ so as to avoid 
any wipd in the plane (P.T. 83). 

The cutting of granite was not only by deavage and hammer 
dTMsmg, but also byfeutting with harder materials than quart* 

suohasemepr* Long saws of copper were fed with emery powder^ 


and used to saw out blocks as much as 7J ft. long (P.T. Plate 
XIV.). In other cases the very deep scores in the sides of the 
Saw-cut suggest that fixed cutting ^ints were inserted in the 
copper saws ; and this would be parallel to the saw-cuts in the 
very hard limestone of the Palace of Tiryns, in which a piece 
of a copper saw has been bj^oken, and where may be yet found 
large chips of emery, too long and coarse to serve as a powder, 
but suited for fixed teeth. A similar method was common for 
circular holes, which were cut by a tube, either with powder or 
fixed teeth. These tubular drills were used from the IVth 
Dynasty down to late times, in all materials from alabaster up 
to carnelian. The resulting cores are more regular than those 
of modern rock-drilling. 

Limestone in the Great Pyramid, as elsewhere, was dressed 
by chopping it with an adze, a tool used from prehistoric to 
Ron^ times for all soft stones and wood. This method was 
c^ed on up to the point of getting contact with the facing- 
plate at every inch of the surface ; the cuts cross in various 
directions. For removing rock in reducing a surface to a level, 
or in quarrying, cuts were made with a pick, forming straight 
trenches, md the blocks were then broken out between these. 
In quarrying the cuts are generally 4 or 5 in. wide, just enough 
for the workman’s arm to reach in ; for cutting away rock the 
grooves are 20 in. wide, enough to stand in, and the squares of 
rock about 9 ft. wide between the grooves (P.T. 100). The 
accuracy of the workm^ship in the IVth Dynasty is astonishing. 
The base of the ^rafnid of Snefru had an average variation of 
6 in. on 5765 and 10' of squareness. But, immediately after, 
Cheoi» improved on tl^ with a variation of less than -6 in. on 
9069 in. and 12'^ of directiem. Chephren fell off, having 1-5 
error on 8475, 33'’ of variation ; and Mycerinus (Menkeure) 

had 3 in. error on 4154 and i’ 50’’ variation of direction (P.M. 6 ; 
P.T. 39, 97, III). Of perhaps later date the two south pyramids 
of Dahshur show errors of 37 on 7459 and i*i on 2065 in., and 
variation of direction of 4' and 10' (P.S. 28, 30^ The above 
smallest error of only i in 16,000 in lineal measure, and i in 
17,000 of angular measure, is that of the rock-cutting for the 
foundation of Khufu, and the masonry itself (now destroyed) 
was doubtless more accurate. The error of flatness of the joints 
from a straight line and a true^ square is but ^^th in. on 75 in. 
length ; wid the error of level is only -^th in. along a course, or 
atout 10 on a long length (P.T. 44). We have entered thus 
fully on tile details of this period, as it is the finest age for work- ■ 
manship in every respect. But in the Xllth Dynasty the granite 
sarcophagus of Senwosri II. is perhaps the finest single piece of 
cutting yet known ; tiie surfaces of the granite are all dull- 
ground, the errors from straight lines and parallelism are only 
about ^th inch (P. i, 3). ^ 

In later work we may note that copper scrapers were used for 
tomg the limestone work in the Vlth, the Xllth and the 
XVlIlth Dynasties. In the latter age granite surfaces were 
ground, hieroglyphs were chipped out and polished by copper 
tools fed with emery ; outlines were graved by a thick sheet of 
^pper held in the hand, and sawed to and fro with emery. 
Comers of signs and intersections of lines were ^rst fixed by 
minute tube-drill holes, into which the hand tool butted, so that 
it should not slip over the outer surface. 

The marking out of worit was done by fine Hack lines : and 
6up{>lemental lines at a fixed distance frotn the true one were 
put in to guard against obliteration in course of working (P.T. 
92) ; similariy in building a brick pyramid the axis was marked, 
and there wtire supplemental marks two cubits to one side 
(P.K. 14). When cutting a passage in the rock a rough drift- 
way was first made, the roof was smoothed, a red axis line was 
drawn along it, and then the sides were cut parallel to the axis. 
For setring out a mastkba with sloping sides, on an irregular 
foundation at different levels, hollow comer walls were built 
outside the place of each corner ; the distances of the faces at 
the above-ground levH were marked on the inner faces of the 
walls; the above^und level was also marked ; then sloping 
lines at the intend^ angle of the face were drawn downward from 
the ground-levd measures, and each face was set out so as to 
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lie in the plane thus defined by two traces at the ends 
VIIL). 

Metd-Work-^Co^^tx was wrought into pins, a couple of 
Inches long, with loop heads, as early as the oldest prehistoHc 
graves, before the use of weaving, and while pottery was scarcely 
developed. The use of harpoons and small chisels of copper next 
arose, then broad flaying knives, nlfedles and adzes, lastly the 
axe when the metal was commoner. On these prehistoric tools, 
when in fine condition, the original highly -polished surface 
remains. It shows no trace of grinding . fines or attrition, nor 
yet of the TdIows of a hammer. Probably it was thus highly 
finished by beating between polished stone hammers which were 
almost flat on the face. Most likely the forms of the tools were 
cast to begin with, and then finished and polished by fine ham- 
mering. A series of moulds for casting in the Xllth Dynasty 
show that the forms were carved out in, thick pieces of pottery, 
and then lined with fine ashy clay. The mould was single, so 
that one side of the tool was the open face of metal. As early 
as the pyramid times solid casting by cite perdue was already 
used for figures : but the copper statues of Pepi and his son 
seem, by their thinness and the piecing together of the parts, to 
have been entirely hammered out. The portraiture in such 
hammer work is amazingly life-like. By the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty, and perhaps earlier, cire perdue casting over an ash 
core became usual. This was carried out most skilfully, the 
metal being often not ^j^gth in. thick, and the core truly centred 
in the mould. Casting bronze over iron rods wa§ also done, to 
gain more stiffness for thin parts. 

In gold work the earliest jewelry, that of King Zer of the 
1 st Dynasty, shows a perfect mastery of workii^ hollow balls 
with minute threading holes, and of soldering with no trace of 
excess nor difference of colour. Thin wire was hammered out, 
but there is no ancient instance of drawn wire. Castings were 
not trimmed by filing or grinding, but by small chisels and 
hammering (P.R.T. ii. 17). Jn the Xllth Dynasty the soldering 
of the thin cells for the rloisonnee inlaid pectorals, on to the base 
plate, is a marvellous piece of delicacy ; every cell has to be 
perfectly true in form, and yet all soldered, apparently simul- 
taneously, as the heat could not be applied to successive portions 
(M.I), i.). Such work was kept up in the XVIIIth and XXVIth 
Dynasties. There is nothing distinctive in later jewelry different 
from Greek and Roman work elsewhere. 

Glaze and Glass.-^From almost the beginning of the prehistoric 
age there are glazed pottery beads found in the graves : and 
glazing on amulets of quartz or other stones begins in the middle 
of the prehistoric. Apparently then glazing went tc^ether with 
the working of the copper ores, and probably accidental slags in 
the smelting gave the first idea of using glaze intentionally. The 
development of glazing at the beginning of the dynasties was 
sudden and effective. Large tiles, a foot in length, were glazed 
completely all over, and used to line the walls of rooms ; they 
were retained in place by deep dovetails and ties of copper wire. 
Figures of glazed ware became abundant ; a kind of visiting card 
was made with the figure of a man and his titles to present in 
temples which he visited ; and glazed ornaments and toggles for 
fastening dresses were common (P. Ab. ii.). Further, besides thus 
using glaze on a large scale, differently coloured glazes were used, 
and even fused together. A piece of a large tile, and part of a 
glazed vase, have the royal titles and name of Mencs, originally in 
violet inlay in green glaze. There was no further advance in the 
art until the great variety of colours came into use about 4000 
years later. In the Xllth Dynasty a very thin smooth daze was 
used, which became rather thicker in the XVIIIth. 'Hie most 
brilliant age of glazes was under Amenophis III. and his son 
Akhenaton. Various colours were used ; beside the old green 
and blue, there were purple, violet, red, yellow and white. And a 
prOfusioff/of forms is shown by the moulds and actual examples, 
for necklaces, decorations, inlay in stone and applied reliefs on 
vases. Uh<J®r Seti n. cattouches of the king in ’suolet and white 
glaze ata cortimon ; and under Rameses III. §iere were vases with 
relief figdTes, with painted figures, and tiles with coloured 
reliefs cff'Cajitivw Of *fnany races. The latter d^elopfowit of 
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glazing yras in thin ddidta apble-gjreen ware with low rfelief 
designs, Which seem to have origWted under Greek influence at 
Naucratis. The Roman is thick and coatie, but usually of a 
brilliant Rrussian blue, with dark purple and apple-green ; and 
high reliefs of wreaths, and sometimes figures, are common. 

Though glaise begins so early, the use of the glassy matter by 
itself does not occur till the XVTIIth Dynastj^; the earlier 
reputed examples are of stone of frit. The first glass is black and 
white under Tethmosis (Tahutmes) III. It was not fused at a 
high point, but kept in a pasty state When working. The main 
use of it was for small vases ; these were foitned upon a core of 
sandy paste, which was. modelled on a cop^ rod, the rod being 
the core for the neck. Round this cor^ threads of glass were 
wound of various colours ; the whole could be reset ih the furnace 
to soften it for moulding the foot or neck, or attaching handles, or 
dragging the surface into various patterns. The c^urs under 
later kings were as varied as those of the glazes. Glass Was also 
wheel-cut in patterns and shapes under Akhenaton. In l^ter 
times the main work was in mosaics of extreme delicacy. Glass 
rods were piled together to form a pattern in cross-section. Ihe 
whole was then heated until it perfectly adhered, and the mass 
was drawn out lengthways so as to render the des^ far more 
minute, and to increase the total length for cutting up. The rod 
was then sliced across, and the pieces used for inlaying.^ Another 
use of coloured glass was for cutting in the shapes of hieroglyphs 
for inlaying in wooden coffins to form inscriptions. Glass 
amulets were also commonly placed upon Ptolemaic mummies. 
Blown glass vessels arc not known until late Greek and Roman 
times, when they were of much the same manufacture as glass 
elsewhere. The supposed figures of glass-blowers in early scenes 
are really those of smiths, blowing their fires by means ofreeds 
tipped with clay. The variegated glass beads belonging to Italy 
were greatly used in Egypt m Roman times, and are like those 
found elsewhere. A distinctively late Egyptian use of glass was 
for weights and vase-stamps, to receive an impress stating the 
amount of the weight or measure. The vase-stanqps often state 
the name of the contents (always seeds or fruits), probably not to 
show what was in them, but to show for what kind of seed the 
vessel was a true measure. Those measure stamps bear names 
dating them from a.d. 680 to about 950. The large weights of 
ounces and pounds are disks or cuboid blocks ; they are dated 
from 720 to 785 for the lesser, and to a.d. 915 for lar^, weights. 
The greater number arc, however, small weights for testing gold 
and silver coins of later caliphs from a.d. 952 to lyi. The 
system was not, however, Arab, as there are a few Roman vase- 
stamps and weights. Of other medieval glass may be noted the 
splendid glass vases for lamps, with Arab inscriptions fused in 
colours on the outsides. No enamelling was ever done by 
Egyptians, and the few rare examples are all of Roman age due 
to foreign work. 

The manufacture of glass is shown by examples in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. The blue or green colour was made by fritting to- 
gether silica, lime, alkaline carbonate and copper carbonate ; 
the latter varied from 3 % in delicate blues to 26 % in deep 
purple blues. The silica was needed quite pure from iron, in 
order to get the rich blues, and was obtained foom calcined 
qnartz pebbles; ordinary sarid will only make a green frit 
These materials were heated in pans in furnace So as to 
combine in a pasty, half-fused condition. The coloured frit thus 
forined was used as paint in a wet state, apd also used to dissolve 
in glass or to fuse over a surface in glazing. Tbe brown tints 
often seen in glazed objects are almost always the result of the 
decomposition of green glazes containing iron. The blue glazes, 
on the othet hand, fade into white. ITie essen^ colouring 
materials are, for blue, copper ; ^ecn, copper and iron ; purple, 
cobalt; red, ha^atitc * white, tin. An entirely dear colourless 
glass was made in the XVIIIth Dynasty, but coloured glass was 
mainly used, ‘^V^ter fusing a panfnl discoloured glass; it was 
sampled by taking pinches out with tongs ; When perfectly 
epnibifted it was left to cool in tiie pan, as with modfem optical 
glass. When cold the pan was chipped away, gnd the cfidce hf 
^ass ii!ito convenient pieces, free of sediment and of 
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scum. A broken li\mp would then be heated to softness in the 
furnace ; rolled out under a bar of metal^ held diagonally aaoss 
the roU ; and when reduced to a rod of a quarter of an inch 
thick, it was heated and pulled out into even rods about an 
eighth of an inch thick. These were used to wind round glass 
vases, to form lips, handles, &c. ; and to twist together for 
spiral patterns. Glass tube was similarly drawn out. Beads were 
i^e by windiiig thin threads of glass on copper wires, and the 
greater contraction of the copper freed the bead when cdd. The 
coiling of beads can always oe detected by (i) the little tails left 
at the ends, (2) the streaks, (3) the bubbles, seen with a magnifier. 
Roman glass beads are always drawn out, and nicked off hot, 
with striation lengthways ; except the large opaque variegated 
beads which are coiled. Modem Venetian beads are similarly 
coiled. In the XXlIIrd Dynasty beads of a rich transparent 
Prussian blue glass were made, until the XXVIth. About the 
same time the eyed beads, with white and brown eyes in a blue 
mass, also cam^ in (P.A. 25-27, Plate XIII.). 

Pottery (see 112). — The earliest style of pottery is entirely 

hand made, without any rotary motion ; the form being built 
up with a flat stick inside and the hand outside, and finally 
scraped and burnished in a vertical direction. The necks of 
vases were the first part finished with rotation, at the middle 
and close of the prehistoric age. Fully turned forms occur in 
the 1 st Dynasty ; but as late as the Xllth Dynasty the lower 
part of small vases is usually trimmed with a knife. In the 
earlier part of the prehistoric age there was a soft brown ware 
with haematite facing, highly burnished. This was burnt 
mouth-down in the oven, and the ashes on the ground reduced 
the red liaematite to black magnetic oxide of iron ; some traces 
of carbonyl in the ash helped to rearrange the magnetite as a 
brilliant mirror-like surface of intense black. The lower range 
of jars in the oven had then black tops, while the upper ranges 
were entirely red. A favourite decoration was by lines of white 
clay slip, in crossing patterns, figures of animflJs, and, rarely, 
men. This is exactly of the modern Kabyle style in Algeria, 
and entirely disappeared from Egypt very early in the prehistoric 
age. Being entirely hand made, various oval, doubled and even 
square forms were readily shaped. 

The later prehistoric age is marked by entirely different 
pottery, of a hard pink-brown ware, often with white specks 
m it, without any applied facing beyond an occasional pink 
wash, and no polishing. It is decorated with designs in red line, 
imitating cordage and marbling, and drawings of plants, ostriches 
and ships. The older red polished ware still survived in a coarse 
and degraded character, and both kinds together were carried 
on into the next age (P.D.P.). 

The early dynastic pottery not only shows the decadent end 
of the earlier forms, but also new styles, such as grand jars of 
2 or 3 ft. high which were slung in cordage, and which have 
imitation lines of cordage marked on them. Large ring-stands 
also were brought in, to support jars, so that the damp surfaces 
should not touch the dusty ground. The pyramid times show 
the great jars reduced to short rough pots, while a variety of 
forms of bowls are the most usual types (P.R.T. ; P.D. ; 
P. Desh.). 

In the Xllth Dynasty, a hard thin drab ware was common, 
like the modern qnUeh water flasks. Drop-shaped jars with 
spherical bases are typical, and scrabbled patterns of incised 
lines. Large jars of light brown pottery were made for storing 
liquids and grain, with narrow necks which just admit the hand 
(P.K.) 

The XVIIIth Dynasty used a rather softer ware, decorated 
at first with a red edge or band around the top, and under 
Tethmosis (Tahutmes) III. black and red lines were usual. 
Under Amenophis III. blue frit paint was freely used, in lines 
and ban<^ around vases ; it spread to large surfaces under 
Amenophlfe IV., and continued in a poor styles into the Ramesside 
age. IK the latter part of the XVIIIth and the XIXth Dynasties 
a thick luu'd «light potteiy% with white specks and a polished 
drab-white facing, wa^encrally used for ^ fine purposes. The 
XIXth and XXth Dynasties only show a degi^ation of the 


types of the XVIIIth ; and even through to the XXVth Dynasty 
there is no new movement (P.K. ; P.I ; P.A. ; P.S.T.). 

The XXVIth Dynasty was largely influenced by Greek 
amphorae imported with wine and oil. The iiative pottery is 
of a very fine paste, smooth and thin, but poor in forms. Cylin- 
drical cups, and jars with cylindrical necks and no brim, are 
typical. The small necks and trivial handles begin now, and are 
very common in Ptolemaic times (P.T. ii.). 

The great period of Roman pottery is marked by the ribbing 
on the outsides. The amphorae began to be ribbed about 
A.D. 150, and then ribbing ^tended to all the forms. The ware 
is generally rather rough, thick and brown for the amphorae, 
thin and red for smaller vessels. At the Constantine age a new 
style begins, of hard pink ware, neatly made, and often with 
“ start-patterns ” made by a vibrating tool while the vessel 
rotated: this was mainly used for twwls and cups (P.E.). 
Of the later pottery of Arab times we have no precise knowledge. 


The abbreviations used above refer to the following sources of 
information 

M.D. Morgan, Dahshur ; 

P.A. Pew, TellelAmarna; 

P. Ab. „ Abydos] 

P.D. „ Dendereh ; 

P. Desh. „ Deshasheh ; 

P.D.P „ Diospolis Parva ; 

P.E. „ Ehnasya ; 

P.I. „ Illahun : 

P.K. „ Kahun ; 

P.M. „ Medum ; 

P.N. „ Naqada ; 

P.R.l. „ Poyal Tombs', 

P.S. „ Season in Egypt ; 

P.S.T. „ Six Temples ; 

P.T. „ Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh ; 

P.T. ii. „ TaniSy it . ; 


Q.H Quibcll, Hieraconpolis. 


(W. M. F. P.) 


Monuments . — The principal monuments that arc yet remaining 
to illustrate the art and history of Egypt may be best taken in 
historical order. Of the prehistoric age there are many rock 
carvings, associated with others of later periods : they principally 
remain on the sandstone rocks about Silsila, and their age is 
shown by the figures of ostriches which were extinct in later 
time.s. One painted tomb was found at Nekhen (Hieraconpolis), 
now in the Cairo Museum ; tlie brick walls were colour-washed 
and covered with irregular groups of men, animals and ships, 
painted with red, bla<^ and green. The cemeteries otherwise 
only contain graves, cut in gravel or brick lined, and formerly 
rqqfed with poles and brushwood. The 1 st to Illrd Dynasties 
have left at Abydos large forts of brickwork, remains of two 
successive temples, and the royal tombs (see Abvdos). Else- 
where are but few other monuments ; at Wadi Magh&ra in Sinai 
is a rock sculpture of Semerkhet of the 1 st Dynasty in perfect 
state, at Giza is a group of tombs of a prince and retinue of the 
1 st Dynasty, and at Giza and B§t Khallaf are two large brick 
mastabas with extensive passages closed by trap-doors, of kings 
of the Illrd Dynasty. The main structure of this age is the 
step-pyramid of Sakkara, which is a mastaba tomb with eleven 
successive coats of masonij, enlarging it to about 350 by 390 ft. 
and 200 ft. high. In the interior is sunk in the rock a chamber 
24 X 23 ft. and 77 ft. high, with a granite sepulchre built in the 
floor of it, and various passages and chambers branching from 
it. The doorway of one room (now in Berlin Museum) was 
decorated with polychrome glazed tiles with the name of King 
Neterkhet. The complex original work and various alterations 
of it need thorough study, but it is now closed and research is 
forbidden. 

The IVth to Vlth Dynasties are best known by t^e series of 
pyramids (see Pyramid) in the region of Memphis. Beyond 
these tombs, and the temples attached to them, there are very 
few fixed monuments ; of Cheops and Pepi I. there are temple 
foundations at Abydos (fv.), and a few blocks on other sites ; 
of Neuserre (Raenuser) &ere is a sun temple at Abusir ] and of 
several kings there were tablets in Sinai, now in the Cairo Museum. 
A few tablets of the IXth Dynuty have been found at Sakkftra, 
and a tomb of a prince at Assiut. Of the Xlth Dynasty is the 
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terrace-temple of l^entbo^ Teotutly excavated at Thebes : 
also foundations of this of l^^do^ In 

the xnth Z^ynsify thm is celefai«^ red gnssite cnstiik 
of Heliot)oIis, 0^^ by Senwosri (Seausert) I* in 

front of his temple nkh % Vanished. Atibther large 
obelisk of red granite^l|I'ft. mj^, remains in the Fayum. The 
most important pictorial tombs, of Beni QluMIl belong to this age ; 
the great princes appear to have largely qtiartied stonej.fpr their 
palaces, and to have cut the ^quarry in^ ioitn aif %.iregul||* 
chaml)#/whi^, served for thfixnlhb dia^L' Ihes^'JS^ 
chambC^Wer^bPVeredyiith p^Nvtings^ wluchjdbtm att^ range'i 
of the daily life and ci^^atiqia.. I'he. and temples 

of Senwosri II. and III. and Amenemh^ III. itoain at Illahun, 
Dahshur and HawSra. The latter was thejpi^hrated Labyrinth, 
which has been entirely quarried away,' sb that only banks of 
chips and. a fpyk^ blocks remain. At the first of these sites is 
the mok jwprfwWrly^to of which hundreds of houses still 
remain. Qi®wosri III. there are theiorts and teiflpbs fbove 
the second catifcract at S^,emna and Kumma. Of the Sy^s age| 
there are the scanty reipains of a great fortified cahip-ikt Tell| 
el-Yehudla. 

In the XVlIIth to XXth Pypasties we.reach the great period 
of monuments. Of Amfisil^ jjAahnies) and Amenophis I. there 
are but 'lraQ^l^ppts left in kter buildings ; Mid of thaj^tter a 
great quai|(tii^ of sculpture has been r<5caVered^t^?R|linak. 
The great trihlJe of Karnak h^.existed'Sin^ XIAB^ 
or earlier, existing structure was bqgun under Te&nosis 

(Tahutmls) l.^iind two of the-great pylons and one obelisk of 
his remain in place. He also built the simple and dignified 
temple of Med^t H^u at Thebes, uduch was afterward over* 
shadfwed byV'the gmdiosc work of lUraeics'llL 
generation— ijethmoiis II. laid Hatshepsut-^-addeii! 
father’s work i they \pdso biiih<:anOther pylon; Md sbnie thp 
existing chambers at tKamak, $et up the obelisks there 
and carved some colossi. The obelisks are exquisitely cut in 
red granite, each sigp being sawn in shape by t^per tools fed 
with emery^ and m whole fiaislied with a pd^tion of pro* 
portion and delicacy not seen on other granitb 'work. One 
obelisk being overthrown and broken we can Examine the mlnutb' 
treatment of the upper part, which was nee*fy a.ilwhdre^;ieeti 
from the ground, Ihe principal monument irf perw)d;/M 
the ternpla of DWi Ci Bahri, the funeral temjiienf Hatshe^iiw^ 
on which principal event of her rdgn, the expedi- 

tion to Punt. The erasures of her name by Teihmosis III., and 
reinsertihns of names under later kings, the mflitary sc^s, and 
the reli^ous groude showing the sadred kine of Hathor^ uB add 
to the iojterest the remarkable tteinple. It stands on three 
successive ^aops, rising to the bOae-Of the high limett(^jfCliffs' 
behind.it The rock-cut. shrine at Speos AitemidoSy'aS^' the 
temple qf 8erali^.^r.Sinai are the omy other large m^uments 
of this qdeen 5 fijilimaining, Tetiupi^ ITT. was one of the 
great builders of'|j|ypt, and mqch reuses of his work, at about 
forty different sites. The great temple of KarueJt was lamely 
built by.ihim ; most of the remaining chambers aIRWS, incluoit^ 
the bd^pful botanical waJla<> showing foreign 
work af^lpeliap«K|;fKere r^in th^^.gbeliskS 
New an^jSpkElephantine isw obeh^ M.^n 

On may!a^ be sdiM^t j 

FlIesTa/l^m^ SdMm and at'Serablt^^Wftdem. 

Ameno|l86l- and Tethmosis IV. there are no lafghmonumeW, 
thev being mainly known by additions at^IJ^ipak. The v^Ml 

from sand. AmenoplHi|f^ 


else. The ^ajflnd IM^ty Mimed t^WMPrtal work. 
Sheshqsi| p||^ ^ aoded a large wall at Karnak, covered with the 
recordfopw^udaMM;^ar. Osorkon {Uasarkon) {.Nbuilt largely 
Bul^idbii. and Osorkon II. added the' great granite pylon 

Thebes these 

’ previous mqpj|3ments. The Ethiopian 
lilt mllflily capital under Mount 

^^<CTirhali ^|B|L hrailBPLlso lV||t^chapels 
f ^ colonnade 

ite kii!|s there are v^ few large monuments, 
this king. The great'lemple of Luxoc was buiR to. record the ! Their work WM mainly of limestone and built in the Delta, and 
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divine or^.,>pf the king as son of Ammon; and on the western 
;!|ideofThS 0 pgthe funerary tMpie of Amenophis was an immense 

g lej^,t<rf which the .tllllb colossi of the Theban plain still stand 
tfore the.;jtn)nt sit>e>,whtra sand- 

ftone 30 ft^'liigh. ' Jfe otte jiijCmcipal.^ temples 

of Sedenga and bf Sfilib m Nubia. Akhenatbil has been so 
consistency eclipsed by the later kings who destroyed his work, 
that, the painted paveniojl^^^d the rock tablets of Tell el Amarna 
are only ^nui^ his still in position, beside a few 
small loecriptions. Harniltub (Horemheb) resumed the work 
at ftWfnak, crating t^^eat w ar^ a Ifi^ygyenue of 
sphinxes. The rock tenipt at Sttiua fuhd Adda 

^aro'i^jjo his. I ' j'' W'''" Ss? 

In the XlXth Dynasty the great £l^e of buildnj^Pintinued, 
and the remains arorjl^ destroyed than the earner temples, 
b|!(^|WKthere were »jjli|fajfciend fewer unscrupulous rulers to 
away, 4 ;i||j|S|^ extended the national temple 
.t>y hillUBkMd^Wll of columns added in front of the 
is fuqi^ary temple at. jCurna is 
^ditioq;: iThe temple ofiAbydos is 
lletenesk and the perfeef^sCondition 
ler it one of the most interesting 
ment ; and the variety of religious 
irtance. . Thc^ory .«ionk'’'*i^n and 
combined to'l^ve has raw at over 

^ Spread tlusm tlSlt of any mier king. 

Yd^Aveiry few great efipihients were originated by him ; even 
the^Ramesscum, his’^^rary temple, was begun by his father. 
A<^tions, appropriations of earlier works and scattered inscrip* 
tidns are what mark this reign. The principal remaining build- 
ings are pkrtttfa court at MemphLs^^the second temple at Ahydos, 
and the six Nubian 'tempbs of 5^ ri*WaU, Jetf Wadi 

esj^bda, DcTL.and iJhetgrandesI; 01 -all— the rock'-cut" temple 
of^Abu Simhd, with ils-raghbcmung tmple of Hathor. 
MMcptah hapilwt few oiigiuil works ; the t>sireum At Abydos 
is the <mly one of which much remains, his funerary temple 
having win destroy^' as coqipetely as he destroyed that of 
Amenopjip. ;]pl. TMitelebrirtifd Israel stele from this temple 
Li. i. “piijion, shrines at Silsila are of 

is nb* iioticeable monument of the 
end of the dynasty, 
ned^^with the great builder VRameses 
not l^y exceed ' other kings in his 
ivity ; iHit as being the last of the building kings at the 
|am sida pf The^i^jIAis temple has never been devastated 
the claijpii'df later work. The whole building of 
is ab^Mtrloo ft. long and j6o wide, entirely the 
W0t1c. '*f UjintMieign. 'TM-gculptiires of .it mainly occupied 
the c)U!K^igns^f l|ta^ Libyafit^ tb^ Syrians 

negroes, aBtoip' of greg^ the 

of %ypt and’^of thdi^Mwitar^lten An other 

work was the clearance aria tebuilillS^of mu^jp the city 
of Tell el Yehudia, the palace hall of which contained the cele- 
brated coloured tiles with figures of captives. At Karnak three 
temples, to Ammon, Khonsu and Mut, all belong to this reign. 
The blighted reigns of the later Ramessides and the*priest-kings 
didi|iit,ieavie lOjlHjglc |||^ monument, and they are only known 
by usdtpatiiia’Sl theSw of others. The Tanite kings of the 
XXIst_I)yn^^j|febu^^.tem|||wf thBii;,|DppMil^ littie 


Is h^ in 

imalKttMj^ncel; ^ 
dozen iWPV y*&;< 
The'X3(»irDv*si 
III. PwAably he-^ 
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hence it has been entirely swept away. The square fort of brick- 
work at Daphnae {q,v,) was built by Psammetichus 1. Of 
Apries (Haa-ab-ra, Hophra) an obelisk and two monolith shrines 
are the principal remains. Of Amasis (Aahmes) II. five great 
shrines are known ; but the other kings of this age have only 
left minor works. The Persians kept*up Egyptian monuments. 
Darius I. quarried largely, and left a series of great granite 
decrees along his Suez canal ; he also built the great temple in 
the oasis of Kharga. 

The XXXth Dynasty renewed the period of great temples. 
Nekhtharheb built the temple of Bchbet, now a ruinous heap 
of immense blocks of granite. Beside other temples, now 
destroyed, he set up the great west pylon of Karnak, and the 
pylon at Kharga. Nekhtnebf built the Hathor temple and 
great pylon at Philac, and the east pylon of Karnak, beside 
temples elsewhere, now vanished. Religious building was 
continued under the Ptolemies and Romans ; and though the 
royal impulse may not have been strong, yet the wealth of the 
land under good government supplied means for many places 
to rebuild their old shrines magnificently. In the Fayum the 
capital was dedicated to Queen Arsinoe, and doubtless Ptolemy 
rebuilt the temple, now destroyed. At Sharona arc remains of 
a temple of Ptolemy I. Dendera is one of the most complete 
temples, giving a noble idea of the appearance of such work 
anciently. The body of the temple is of Ptolemy XIII., and 
was carved as late as the XVIth (Caesarion), apd the great 
portico was in building from Augustus to Nero. At Coptos was 
a screen of the temple of Ptolemy I. (now at Oxford), and a 
chapel still remains of Ptolemy XIII. Karnak was largely 
decorated ; a granite cella was built under Philip Arrhidaeus, 
covered with elaborate carving ; a great pylon was added to 
the temple of Khonsu by Ptolemy III. ; the inner pylon of 
the Ammon-lemple was carved by Ptolemy VL and IX. ; and 
granite doorways were added to the temples of Month and Mut 
by Ptolemy IT. At Luxor the entire cella was rebuilt by 
Alexander. At Medmet Habu the temple of Tethmosis III. had 
a doorway built by Ptolemy X., and a forecourt by Antoninus. 
The smaller temple was built under Ptolemy X. and the 
emperors. South of Medinet Habu a small temple was built 
by Pladrian and Antoninus. At Esna the great temple was 
rebuilt and inscribed during a couple of centuries from Titus 
to Decius. At El Kab the temple dates from Ptolemy IX. and 
X. The great temple of Kdfu, which has its enclosure walls and 
pylon complete, and is the most perfect example remaining, was 
gradually built during a century and a half from Ptolemy III. 
to XI. The monuments of Philae begin with the wall of Nekht- 
nebf. Ptolemy TT. began the great temple, and the temple of 
Arhesnofer (Arsenuphis) is due to Ptolemy IV., that of Asclepiiis 
to Ptolemy V., that of Hathor to Ptolemy VI. , and the great 
colonnades belong to Ptolemy XIII. and Augustus. The 
beautiful little riverside temple, called the “ kiosk,” was built 
by Augustus and inscribed by Trajan ; and the latest building 
was the arch of Diocletian. 

Farther south, in Nubia, the temples of Dabdd and Dakka 
were built by the Ethiopian Ergamenes, contemporary of 
Ptolemy IV. ; and the temple of Dendur is of Augustus. The 
latest building of the temple style is the White Monastery near 
Suhag. The external form is that of a great temple, with 
windows added along the top ; while internally it was a Christian 
church. The modem dwellings in it have now been cleared out, 
and the interior admirably preserved and cleaned by a native 
Syrian architect. 

Beside the great monuments, which we have now noticed, 
the historical material is found on several other classes of remains. 
These are : (i) The royal tombs, which in the Vth, Vlth, 
XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth Dynasties are fully inscribed ; 
but as the texts are always religious and not histoncal, they are 
less important than many other remains. (2) The royal coffins 
and wrappings, which give information by the added graffiti 
recording their removals ; (3) Royal tablets, which are of the 
highest value for history, os they often describe or imply historical 
events ; (4) Private tomlss und tablets, which are in many cases 


biographical. (5) Papyri concerning daily afifaip which throw 
light on history ; or which give historic detail, as the great 
papyrus of Rameses III., and the trials under Rameses X. 
(6) The added inscriptions on buildings by later restorers, and 
alterations of names for misappropriation. (7) The statues 
which give the royal portraits, and sometimes historical facts. 
(8) The osiraca, or rough notes of work accounts, and plans 
drawn on pieces of limestone or pottery. (9) The scarabs 
bearing kings’ names, which, under the Hyksos and in some other 
dark periods, are our main source of infon;nation. (10) The 
miscellaneous small remains of toilet objectsypmaments, weapons, 
&c., many of which bear royal names. 

Every object and monument with a royal name will be found 
catalogued under each reign in Petrie’s History of vola., 

the last editions of each being the fullest, (W. M. F. P.) 

F. Chronology. — 1. Technical. — The standard year of the Ancient 
Egyptians consisted of twelve months of thirty days ^ each, with 
five epogomenal days, in aU 365 days. It was thus an effective 
compromise between the solar year and the lunar month, and 
contrasts very favourably with the intricate and clumsy years 
of other ancient systems. The leap-year of the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars confers the immense benefit of a fixed 
correspondence to the seasons which the Egyptian year did not 
possess, but the uniform length of the Egyptian months is 
enviable even now. The months were grouped under three 
seasons of four months each, and were knpwn respectively as 

the first, second, third and fourth month 

I > 11 ? Ill » III! 

of ^ O “ inundation ” or verdure,” ^ ^ pr-t 

{pro) ” seed-time,” ‘‘ winter," and O {shorn) 

/wvv/w\ 

” harvest,” “ summer,” the ^ r ^ { T ^ (days) 

over the year ” being outside these seasons and the year itself, 
according to the Egyptian expre.ssion, and counted eitlier at 
the beginning or at thf* end of the year. Ultimately the 
Egyptians gave names to the months taken from festi\'als 
celebrated in them, in order as follows : — Thoth, Paophi, Athyr, 
Choiak, Tobi, Mechir, PhamenSth, Pharmuthi, Pachons, P^yni, 
Epiphi, Mesore, the epagomenal days being then called “ the 
short year.” In Egypt the agricultural seasons depei«i more 
immediately on the Nile than on the solar movements ; the first 
day of the first month of inundation^ i.e. nommally the beginning 
of the rise of the Nile, was the beginning of the year, and as the 
Nile commences to rise very regularly at about the date of the 
annual heliacal rising of the conspicuous dog-star Sothis (Sirius) 
(which itself follows extremely closely the slow retrogression 
of the Julian year), the primitive astronomers found in the 
heliacal rising of Sothis as observed at Memphis (on July 19 
Julian) a very correct and useful starting-point for the seasonal 
year. But the year of 365 days lost one day in four years of the 
Sothic or J ulian year, so that in 121 Egyptian years New Year’s 
day fell a whole month too early according to the seasons, and 
in 1461 years a whole year was lost. Tliis “ Sothic period ” 
or era of 1460 years, during which the Egyptian New 
Year’s day travelled all round the Sothic year, is recorded by 
Greek and Roman writers at least as early as the 1st century 
B.c. The epagomenal days appear on a monument of the Vth 
Dynasty and in the very ancient Pyramid texts. They were 
considered unlucky, and perhaps this accounts for the curious 
fact that, although they are named in journals and in festival 
lists, &c., where precise dating was needed, no known 
monument or legal document is dated in them. It is, however; 
quite possible tl^t by the side of the year of 365 days a shorter 
year of 360 was employed for some purposes. Lunar months 

1 'fen-day periods as subdivisions of the month can be traced 
as far back as the Middle Kingdom. The day consisted of twenty* 
four hours, twelve of day (counted from sunrise to sunset) and twelve 
of night : it began at sunrise. 
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were observed in the regulation of temples, and lunar years, &c., 
have been suspected. To find uniformity in any department 
in Egyptian practice would be exceptional. By the decree of 
Canopus, Ptolemy 111 . Euergetes introduced through the assembly 
of priests an extra day every fourth year, but this reform had 
no acceptation until it was reimposed by Augustus with the 
Julian calendar. Whether any earlier attempt was made to 
adjust the civil to the solar or Sothic year in order to restore 
the festivals to their proper places in the seasons temporarily 
or otherwise, is a question of great importance for chronology, 
but at present it remains unanswered. Probably neither the 
Sothic nor any other era was employed by the ancient Egyptians, 
who dated solely by regnal years (sec below). An inscription 
of Rameses 11 . at Tanis is dated in the 400th year of the reign 
of the god Seth of Ombos, probably with reference to some 
religious ordinance during the rule of the Seth-worshipping 
Hyksos ; Rameses II. may well have celebrated its quater- 
centenary, but it is wrong to argue from this piece of evidence 
alone that an era of Seth was ever observed. 

From the Middle Kingdom onward to the Roman period, the 
dates upon Egyptian documents are given in regnal years. 
On the oldest monuments the years in a reign were not numbered 
consecutively but were named after events ; thus in the 1st 
Dynasty we find “ the year of smiting the Antiu-people,*’ in the 
beginning of the Illrd Dynasty the year of fighting and smiting 
the people of Lower Egypt.” But under the Ilnd Dynasty 
there was a census of property for taxation every two years, 
and the custom, continuing (with some irregularities) for a long 
time, offered a uniform mode of marking years, whether current 
or pant. Thus such dales are met with as “ the year of the third 
time of numbering ” of a particular king, the next being desig- 
nated as the year after the third time of numbering.” Under 
the Vth Dynasty this method was so much the rule that the 
words “ of numbering ” were commonly omitted. It would seem 
that in the course of the next dynasty the census became annual 
instead of biennial, so that the ” times ” agreed with the actual 
years of reign ; thenceforward their consecutive designation as 
“ first time,” ” second time,” for “ first year,” “ second year,” 
was as simple as it well could be, and lasted unclianged to the 
fall of paganism. The question arises from what point these 
regnal dates were calculated. Successive regnal years might 
begin (i) on the anniversary of the king’s accession, or (2) 
on the calendrical beginning in each year (normally on the 
first day of the nominal First month of inundation, i.e. 
I St Thoth in the later calendar). In the latter case there 
would be a further consideration : was the portion of a 
calendar year following the accession of the new king counted 
to the last year of the outgoing king, or to the first year of the 
new king ? In Dynasties I., IV.-V., XVIII. there are instances 
of the first mode (i), in Dynasties 11 ., VI. (?), XII., XXVI. and 
onwards they follow the second (2). It may be that the practice 
was not uniform in all documents even of the same age. In 
Ptolemaic times not only were Macedonian dates sometimes 
given in Greek documents, but there were certainly two native 
modes of dating current ; down to the reign of Euergetes there 
was a ‘‘ fiscal ” dating in papyri, according to which the year 
began in Paophi, besides a civil dating probably from Thoth ; 
later, all the dates in papyri start from Thoth. 

The Macedonian year is found in early Ptolemaic documents. 
The fixed year of the Canopic decree under Euergetes (with 
1st Thoth on Oct. 22) was never adopted. Augustus estab- 
lished an ” Alexandnan ” era with the fixed Julian year, 
retaining the Egyptian months, with a sixth epagomenal day 
every fourth year. Tbe capture of Alexandria having taken 
place on the ist of August 30 n.r., the era began nominally 
m 30 B.C., but it was not actually introduced till some years later, 
from which time the ist Thoth corresponded^ with the 29th 
of August in the Julian year. The vague Egyptian ” year, 
however, continued in use in native documents for some centuries 
aloi^ with the Atemndrian ” Ionian ” year. The era of Dio- 
cletian dates from the aqth of August 284, the year of his reforms ; 
later, however, the Christians called it the era of the Martyrs 


(though the persecution was not until 302), and it survived the 
Arab conquest. The dating by indictions, t\e, Roman tax- 
censuses, taking place every fifteenth year, probably originated 
in Egypt, in a.d. 312, the year of the defeat of Maxentius. The 
indictions began in Payni of the fixed year, when the harvest 
had been secured. » 

See F. K. Ginzcl, Handbuch der matkematischen md technischen 
Chronologie, Bd. 1. (Leipzig, 1906), and the bibliography in the 
following section. 

2. JItstoric(d,^—As to absolute chronology, the assigning of 
a regnal year to a definite date b.c. is clear enough (except in 
occasional detail) from the conquest by Alexander onwards. 
Before that time, in spite of successive efforts to establish a 
chronology, the problem is very obscure. The materials for 
reconstructing the absolute chronology are of several kinds : 
(i) Regnal dates as given on contemporary monuments may 
indicate the lengths of individual reigns, but not with accuracy, 
as they seldom reach to the end of a reign and do not allow for 
co-regcncies. Records of the time that has elapsed between two 
regnal dates in the reigns of different kings are very helpful ; 
thus stelae from the Serapeum recording the ages of the Apis 
bulls with the dates of their birth and death have fixed the 
chronology of the XXVlth Dynasty. Traditional evidence for 
the lengths of reigns exists in the Turin Papyrus of kings and 
in Manetho’s history ; unfortunately the papyrus is very frag- 
mentary and preserves few reign-lengths entire, and Manetho’s 
evidence seems very untrustworthy, being known only from 
late excerpts. (2) The duration of a period may be calculated 
by generations or the probable average lengths of reigns, but such 
calculations are of little value, and the succession of generations 
even when the evidence seems to be full is particularly difficult 
to ascertain in Egyptian, owing to adoptions and the repetition 
of the same name even in one family of brothers and sisters. 
{3) Synchronisms in the histories of other countries furnish reliable 
dates — Greek, Persian, Babylonian and Biblical dates for the 
XXVlth Dynasty, Assyrian for the XXVth ; less precise are the 
Biblical date of Rehoboam, contemporary with the invasion 
of Shishak (Sheshonk) in the 30 CIInd Dynasty, and the date 
of the Babylonian and As.syrian kings contemporary wdth 
Amenhotp IV. in the XVIIIth Dynasty. The last, about 1400 
B.C., is the earliest point to which such coincidences reach. 
(4) Astronomical data, especially the heliacal risings of Sothis 
recorded by dates of their celebration in the vague year. These 
are .easily calculated on the assumption first that the observations 
^ete correctly made, secondly that the calendrical dates are in 
the year of .365 days beginning on ist Thoth, and thirdly that 
this year subsequently underwent no readjustment or other 
alteration before the reign of Euergetes. The assumption may 
be a reasonable one, and if the results a^ec with probabilities 
as deduced from the rest of the evidence it is wise to adopt it ; 
if on tlie other hand the other evidence seems in any serious 
degree contrary to those results it may be surmised that the 
assumption is faulty in some particular. The harvest date 
referred to below helps to show that the first part of the assump- 
tion is justified. 

The duration of the reigns in several dynasties is fairly well 
known from the incontrovertible evidence of contemporary 
monuments. The XXVlth Dynasty, which lasted 139 years, 
is particularly clear, and synchronisms fix its regnal dates to the 
years b.c. within an error of one or two year.*? at most. The 
lengths of several reigns in the Xllth, XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties are known, and the sum total for the Xllth Dynasty 
is preserved better than any other in the Turin Papyrus, which 
was written under the XIXth Dynasty. The succession and 
number of the kings are also ascertained for other dynastic, 
together with many regnal dates, but very serious gaps eidst 
in the records of the Egyptian monuments, the worst being 
between the Xllth and the XVIIIth Dynasties, betyreen the 
Xlth and the VI th, and at Dynasties I.-III. For the chronology 
before the time of the XXVlth Dynasty Herodotus*s history 

^ For the “sequence” dating (S.D.) used by archa^lo^ists 
the prehistoric period see above (§ A H and Archaeology , ad tntt. note). 
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hence it has been entirely swept away. The square fort of brick- 
work at Daphnae {q,v,) was built by Psammetichus 1. Of 
Apries (Haa-ab-ra, Hophra) an obelisk and two monolith shrines 
are the principal remains. Of Amasis (Aahmes) II. five great 
shrines are known ; but the other kings of this age have only 
left minor works. The Persians kept*up Egyptian monuments. 
Darius I. quarried largely, and left a series of great granite 
decrees along his Suez canal ; he also built the great temple in 
the oasis of Kharga. 

The XXXth Dynasty renewed the period of great temples. 
Nekhtharheb built the temple of Bchbet, now a ruinous heap 
of immense blocks of granite. Beside other temples, now 
destroyed, he set up the great west pylon of Karnak, and the 
pylon at Kharga. Nekhtnebf built the Hathor temple and 
great pylon at Philac, and the east pylon of Karnak, beside 
temples elsewhere, now vanished. Religious building was 
continued under the Ptolemies and Romans ; and though the 
royal impulse may not have been strong, yet the wealth of the 
land under good government supplied means for many places 
to rebuild their old shrines magnificently. In the Fayum the 
capital was dedicated to Queen Arsinoe, and doubtless Ptolemy 
rebuilt the temple, now destroyed. At Sharona arc remains of 
a temple of Ptolemy I. Dendera is one of the most complete 
temples, giving a noble idea of the appearance of such work 
anciently. The body of the temple is of Ptolemy XIII., and 
was carved as late as the XVIth (Caesarion), apd the great 
portico was in building from Augustus to Nero. At Coptos was 
a screen of the temple of Ptolemy I. (now at Oxford), and a 
chapel still remains of Ptolemy XIII. Karnak was largely 
decorated ; a granite cella was built under Philip Arrhidaeus, 
covered with elaborate carving ; a great pylon was added to 
the temple of Khonsu by Ptolemy III. ; the inner pylon of 
the Ammon-lemple was carved by Ptolemy VL and IX. ; and 
granite doorways were added to the temples of Month and Mut 
by Ptolemy IT. At Luxor the entire cella was rebuilt by 
Alexander. At Medmet Habu the temple of Tethmosis III. had 
a doorway built by Ptolemy X., and a forecourt by Antoninus. 
The smaller temple was built under Ptolemy X. and the 
emperors. South of Medinet Habu a small temple was built 
by Pladrian and Antoninus. At Esna the great temple was 
rebuilt and inscribed during a couple of centuries from Titus 
to Decius. At El Kab the temple dates from Ptolemy IX. and 
X. The great temple of Kdfu, which has its enclosure walls and 
pylon complete, and is the most perfect example remaining, was 
gradually built during a century and a half from Ptolemy III. 
to XI. The monuments of Philae begin with the wall of Nekht- 
nebf. Ptolemy TT. began the great temple, and the temple of 
Arhesnofer (Arsenuphis) is due to Ptolemy IV., that of Asclepiiis 
to Ptolemy V., that of Hathor to Ptolemy VI. , and the great 
colonnades belong to Ptolemy XIII. and Augustus. The 
beautiful little riverside temple, called the “ kiosk,” was built 
by Augustus and inscribed by Trajan ; and the latest building 
was the arch of Diocletian. 

Farther south, in Nubia, the temples of Dabdd and Dakka 
were built by the Ethiopian Ergamenes, contemporary of 
Ptolemy IV. ; and the temple of Dendur is of Augustus. The 
latest building of the temple style is the White Monastery near 
Suhag. The external form is that of a great temple, with 
windows added along the top ; while internally it was a Christian 
church. The modem dwellings in it have now been cleared out, 
and the interior admirably preserved and cleaned by a native 
Syrian architect. 

Beside the great monuments, which we have now noticed, 
the historical material is found on several other classes of remains. 
These are : (i) The royal tombs, which in the Vth, Vlth, 
XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth Dynasties are fully inscribed ; 
but as the texts are always religious and not histoncal, they are 
less important than many other remains. (2) The royal coffins 
and wrappings, which give information by the added graffiti 
recording their removals ; (3) Royal tablets, which are of the 
highest value for history, os they often describe or imply historical 
events ; (4) Private tomlss und tablets, which are in many cases 


biographical. (5) Papyri concerning daily afifaip which throw 
light on history ; or which give historic detail, as the great 
papyrus of Rameses III., and the trials under Rameses X. 
(6) The added inscriptions on buildings by later restorers, and 
alterations of names for misappropriation. (7) The statues 
which give the royal portraits, and sometimes historical facts. 
(8) The osiraca, or rough notes of work accounts, and plans 
drawn on pieces of limestone or pottery. (9) The scarabs 
bearing kings’ names, which, under the Hyksos and in some other 
dark periods, are our main source of infon;nation. (10) The 
miscellaneous small remains of toilet objectsypmaments, weapons, 
&c., many of which bear royal names. 

Every object and monument with a royal name will be found 
catalogued under each reign in Petrie’s History of vola., 

the last editions of each being the fullest, (W. M. F. P.) 

F. Chronology. — 1. Technical. — The standard year of the Ancient 
Egyptians consisted of twelve months of thirty days ^ each, with 
five epogomenal days, in aU 365 days. It was thus an effective 
compromise between the solar year and the lunar month, and 
contrasts very favourably with the intricate and clumsy years 
of other ancient systems. The leap-year of the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars confers the immense benefit of a fixed 
correspondence to the seasons which the Egyptian year did not 
possess, but the uniform length of the Egyptian months is 
enviable even now. The months were grouped under three 
seasons of four months each, and were knpwn respectively as 

the first, second, third and fourth month 

I > 11 ? Ill » III! 

of ^ O “ inundation ” or verdure,” ^ ^ pr-t 

{pro) ” seed-time,” ‘‘ winter," and O {shorn) 

/wvv/w\ 

” harvest,” “ summer,” the ^ r ^ { T ^ (days) 

over the year ” being outside these seasons and the year itself, 
according to the Egyptian expre.ssion, and counted eitlier at 
the beginning or at thf* end of the year. Ultimately the 
Egyptians gave names to the months taken from festi\'als 
celebrated in them, in order as follows : — Thoth, Paophi, Athyr, 
Choiak, Tobi, Mechir, PhamenSth, Pharmuthi, Pachons, P^yni, 
Epiphi, Mesore, the epagomenal days being then called “ the 
short year.” In Egypt the agricultural seasons depei«i more 
immediately on the Nile than on the solar movements ; the first 
day of the first month of inundation^ i.e. nommally the beginning 
of the rise of the Nile, was the beginning of the year, and as the 
Nile commences to rise very regularly at about the date of the 
annual heliacal rising of the conspicuous dog-star Sothis (Sirius) 
(which itself follows extremely closely the slow retrogression 
of the Julian year), the primitive astronomers found in the 
heliacal rising of Sothis as observed at Memphis (on July 19 
Julian) a very correct and useful starting-point for the seasonal 
year. But the year of 365 days lost one day in four years of the 
Sothic or J ulian year, so that in 121 Egyptian years New Year’s 
day fell a whole month too early according to the seasons, and 
in 1461 years a whole year was lost. Tliis “ Sothic period ” 
or era of 1460 years, during which the Egyptian New 
Year’s day travelled all round the Sothic year, is recorded by 
Greek and Roman writers at least as early as the 1st century 
B.c. The epagomenal days appear on a monument of the Vth 
Dynasty and in the very ancient Pyramid texts. They were 
considered unlucky, and perhaps this accounts for the curious 
fact that, although they are named in journals and in festival 
lists, &c., where precise dating was needed, no known 
monument or legal document is dated in them. It is, however; 
quite possible tl^t by the side of the year of 365 days a shorter 
year of 360 was employed for some purposes. Lunar months 

1 'fen-day periods as subdivisions of the month can be traced 
as far back as the Middle Kingdom. The day consisted of twenty* 
four hours, twelve of day (counted from sunrise to sunset) and twelve 
of night : it began at sunrise. 
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taken place at particular seasons of tlte year so that they can be 
rouglily calculated on the Sothic basis, others on Manetho’s 
figures, average lengths of reigns, evidence of the Turin Papyrus, 
&c. 

Table I. page 79 shows the chronology of the first nineteen 
dvnasties, according to recent authorities, before and after the 
discovery of the Kahun Sothic date. 

The dates of the earlier dynasties in this table are always 
intended to be only approximate ; for instance, Meyer in 1904 
allowed an error of 100 years either of excess or deficiency in 
the dates he assigned to the dynasties from the Xth upwards. 

The other dynasties are dated as in Table 11 . by different 
authorities. 

See Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des AlieHums, Bd. i. (Stuttgart, 1884), 
G$schichte des alien Agyptens (1887), Agyptische Chronohgte 
{Abhahdl. ol Prussian Aqademy) (Berlin, 1904, with the supplement 
Nachtrdgc zur dgyfL Chnmohgie, ib. 1907) ; K. Sethe, “ Beitrage 
zur altesten Geschichte Agyptens " (in his Uniersuchungen, Bd. 111.) 
(Leipzig, 1905)1 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of f^ypt, “His 
torical Documcats," vol. i. (Chicago, 1906) ; W. M. F, Petrie, A 
History of Egypt, vol. i. (London, 1884), vol. iii. (1905). Researche'^ in 
Sinai (London, 1906) ; G. Masnero, Histnire ancienne des peuples 
de Vorient (Paris, 1904) ; A. Wiedemann, Agyptische Geschichte 
(Gotha, 1884) ; articles by Mahler and others in the Zeitschrift fiir 
dgyptische Sprache and OrientalistiscJie Literaturseitung (recent 
ySiVs). (F.L.. G.) 

III. History 

I, From the Earliest Times to the Moslem Conquest. 

In the absence of a strict chronology, the epochs of Pharaonic 
history are conveniently reckoned in dynasties according to 
Manetho’s scheme, and these dynasties are grouped into longer 
periods: — the Old Kingdom (Dynasties I. to VIII.), including 
the Earliest Dynasties (I. to III.) and the Pyramid J^criod 
(Dynasties IV. to VI.) ; the Middle Kingdom (Dyna.stics IX. 
to XVIL), including the Hcrarlcopolite Dynasties (IX. to X.) 
and the Hyksos Period (Dynasties XV. to XVIL) , the New 
Empire (Dynasties XVIIL to XX,) ; the Deltaic Dynasties 
(Dynasties XXL to XXXI. ), including the Saite and Persian 
Periods (Dynasties XXVI. to XXXI.). The conquest by 
Alexander ushers in the Hellenistic age, comprising the periods 
of Ptolemaic and Roman rule. 

The Prehistoric Age. — One of the most striking features of 
recent Egyptology is the way in which the earliest ages of the 
civilization, before the conventional Egyptian style was formed, 
have beerf illustrated by the results of excavation. Until 11895 
there seemed little hope of reaching the records of those remote 
times, although it was plain that the civilization had developed 
in the Nile valley for many centuries before the IVth Dynasty, 
beyond which the earliest known monuments scarcely reached. 
Since that year, however, there has been a steady flow of dis- 
coveries in prehistoric and early historic cemeteries, and, partly 
in consequence of this, monuments already known, such as the 
annals of the Palermo stone, have been made articulate for the 
beginnings of history in Egypt. 

It is probable that certain rudely chipped flints, so-called 
eoliths, in the alluvial gravels (formed generally at the mouth 
of wadis opening on to the Nile) at Thebes and elsewhere, 
are the work of primitive man ; but it has been shown that such 
are produced also by natural forces in the rush of torrents. 
On the surface of the desert, at the borders of the valley, palaeo- 
lithic implements of well-defined form are not uncommon, and 
bear the marks of a remote antiquity. In some cases they 
appear to lie where they were chipped on the sites of flint factories. 
Geologists and anthropologists are not yet agreed on the question 
whether the climate and condition of the country have under- 
gone large changes since these implements were deposited. As yet 
none have been found in such association with animal remains 
as would help in deciding their age, nor have any implements 
been discovered in rock-shelters or in caves. 

Of neolithio remains, arrowheads and otJier implements are 
found in some numbegi in the deserts. In the Fayum region, 
about the borders of the ancient Lake of Moeris and beyond, they 
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are particularly abundant and interesting in their forms. But 
their age is uncertain ; some niay be contemporary with the 
advanced culture of the Xllth Dynasty in the Nfle valley. 
Definite history on the other hand has been gained from the 
wonderful series of “ prehistoric ” cemeteries excavated by J dc 
Morgan, Petrie, Rcisner and others on the desert edgings of the 
cultivated alluvium. The •succession of archaeologioil types 
revealed in them has been tabulated by Petrie in his Diospolis 
Parva ; and the detailed publication of Reisner’s unusually 
careful researches is bringing much new light on the questions 
Involved, amongst other things showing the exact point at which 
the “ prehistoric ” series merges into the Tst Dynasty, for, as 
might be surmised, in many cases the prehistoric cemeteries 
continued in use under the earliest dynasties. The finest 
pottery, often painted but all hand-made without the wheel, 
belongs to the prehistoric period ; so also do the finest flint 
implements, which, in the delicacy and exactitude of their form 
and flaking, surpass all that is known from other countries. 
Metal seems to be entirely absent from the earliest type of 
graves, but immediately thereafter copper begins to appear 
(bronze is hardly to be found before the Xllth Dynasty). The 
paintings on the vases show boats driven by oars and sails 
rudely figured, and the boats bear emblematic standards or 
ensigns. The cemeteries are found throughout Upper and Middle 
Egypt, but as yet have not been met with in the Delta nr f>n 
its borders. This might be accounted for by the inhabitants 
of Lower Egypt having practised a different mode of dis- 
posing of the dead, or by their cemeteries being differently 
placed. 

Tradition, mythology and later customs make it possible to 
recover a scrap of the political history of that far-off time. 
Mencs, the founder of the 1 st Dynasty, united the two kingdoms 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. In the prehistoric period, therefore, 
these two realms were separate. The capital of Upper Egypt 
was Nekheb, now represented by the ruins of El Kab, with the 
royal residence across the river at Nekhen (Hieraconpolis) ; thn 
of Lower Egypt was at Buto (Puto or Dep) in the marshes, with 
the royal residence in the quarter called Pe. Nekhebi, goddess of 
El Kab, represented the Upper or Southern Kingdom, which 
was also under the tutelage of the god Seth, the goddess Buto 
and the god Horus similarly presiding over the Lower Kingdom. 
The royal god in the palace of each was a hawk or Horus. The 
spirits of the deceased kings were honoured respectively as 
the jackal-headed spirits of Nekhen and the hawk-headed spirits 
oLPe. As we hear also of the “ spirits of On ” it is probable that 
Heliopolis was at one time capital of a kingdom. In after clays 
the prehistoric kings were known as “ Worshippers of Horus ” 
and in Manetho’s list they are the veKves “ Dead,” and >;/>(•»€$ 
“ Heroes,^’ being looked upon as intermediate between the divine 
dynasties and those of human kings. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the duration of the period represented by the pre- 
historic cemeteries ; that the two kingeioms existed throughout 
unchanged is hardly probable. 

According to the somatologist Elliott Smith, the most im- 
portant change in the physical character of the people of Upper 
Egypt, in the entire range of Egyptian archaeology, 'took place 
at the beginning of the dynastic period ; and he accounts for this 
by the mingling of the Lower with the Upper Egyptian popula- 
tion, consequent on the uniting of the two countries under one 
rule. From remains of the age of the IVth Dynasty he is able 
to define to some extent the type of the population of Lower 
Egypt as having a better cranial and muscular development than 
that of Upper Egypt, probably through immigration from Syria* 
The advent of the dynasties, however, produced a quickening 
rather than a dislocation in the development of civilization. 

It is doubtful whether wc possess any writing of the prehistoric 
age. A few names of the kings of Lower Egypt are preserved 
in the first line of the Palermo stone, but no annals are attached 
to them. Petrie considers that one of the kings buried at 
Abydos, provisionally called Nar-mer and whose real name may 
be Mer or Beza, preceded Menes ; of him there are several 
inscribed records, notably a magnificent carved and inscribed 
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slate palette found at Hieracox^polis, with ligures of the king 
and his vizier, war-standards aiSd prisoners. To identify him 
with Bezau (Boethos) of the Ilnd Dynasty runs counter to much 
archaeological evidence. Sethe places him next after Menes and 
some would identify him with that king. Another inscribed 
palette may be.pre-dynastic : it perhaps mentions a king named 
" Scorpion.** • 

The Old Kingdom , — The names of a number of kings attribut- 
able to the 1st Dynasty arc known from their tombs at Abydos. 

Unfortunately, they are almost exclusively Horua 
Th§ 

§Mrti§§t titles 
dynmafhM* 

which they were recorded in the lists of Abydos and 
Manctho; some, however, of the latter are found, and prove 
that the scribes of the New Kingdom were unable to read 
them correctly. Important changes and improvements took 
place in the writing even during the 1st Dynasty. The personal 
name of Menes is given by one only of many relics of a 
king whose Horus-name was Aha, “ the Fighter.** Doubts 
have been expressed about the identification with Menes, but 
it is strongly corroborated by the very archaic style of the 
remains. The name of Aha (Menes) was found in two tombs, 
one at Nagada north of I’hebes and nearly opposite the road to 
the Red Sea, the other at Abydos. Manetho makes the 
1st Dynasty Thinite, this being the capital of the nome in which 
Abydos lay. Upper Egypt always had precedence over Lower 
Egypt, and it seems clear that Menes came from the former and 
conquered the latter. According to tradition he founded 
Memphis which lay on the frontier of his conquest ; probably 
he rcsiflcd there as well as at Abydos ; at any rate relics of one 
of the later kings of the 1st Dynasty have already been recognized 
in its vast necropolis. Of the eiijht kings of the 1st Dynasty, 
three — the fifth, sixth and seventh in theRamesside list of Abydos 
— are positively identified by tomb-remains from Abydos, and 
others are scarcely less certain. Two of the kings have also 
left tablets at the copper and turquoise mines of Wadi Maghara 
in .Sinai. The royal tombs are built of brick, but one of them, 
that of Usaphais, had its floor of granite from Elephantine. 
Tlicy must have been filled with magnificent furniture and 
provisions of every kind, including annual record-tablets of lliv 
reigns, carved in ivory and ebony. From a fragment on the 
Palermo stone it is clear that material existed as late as the 
Vth Dynasty for a brief note of the height of the Nile and other 
particulars in each year of the reign of these kings. 

The Ilnd Dynasty of Manctho appears to have been separated 
from the 1st even on the Palermo stone ; it also was Thinite, 
and the tombs of several of its nine (?) kings were found at 
Abydos. The IITrd Dynasty is given as Memphite by Manctho. 
Two of the kings built huge mtistaba-tombs at Bet Khallaf near 
Abydos, but the architect and learned scribe ImhStp designed 
for one of these two kings, named Zoser, a second and mightier 
monument at Memphis, the great step-pyramid of Sakkara. In 
Ptolemaic times Imhotp was deified, and the traditional ihiport- 
ance of Zoser is shown by a forged gjrant of the Dodecaschoenus 
to the cataract god Khnum, purporting to be from his reign, but 
in reality dating from the Ptolemaic age. With Snefru, at the 
end of this dynasty, we reach the beginning of Egyptian history 
as it was kno^vn before the recent discoveries. Monuments and 
written records are henceforth more numerous and important, 
and the Palermo annals show a fuller scale of record. The 
events in the three years that are preserved include a successful 
raid upon the negroes, and the construction of ships and g:ites 
of cedar-wood which must have been brought from the forests 
of the Lebanon. Snefru also set up a tablet at Wadi Magh&ra in 
Sinai. He built two pyramids, one of them at MedOm in steps, 
the other, probably in the perfected form, at Dahshflr, both 
lying between Memphis and the Fayum. 

Pyramids did not cease to be built in Egypt till the New 
Kingdom ; but from the end of the Illrd to the Vlth Dynasty 
is pre-eminently the time when the royal pyramid in stone was 
the chief monument left by each successive king. Zoser and 
Snefru have been already noticed. The personal name enclosed 
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in a cartouche CI3I is henceforth the commonest title of the 
king. We now reach the I Vth Dynasty containing the famous 
names of Cheops {q.v,\ Chephren (Khafrfi) and Mycer- 
inus (Menkeure), builders respectively of the Great, 
the Second and the Third Pyramids of Giza. In the 
best art of this time there was a grandeur which was 
never again attained. Perhaps the noblest example of Egyptian 
sculpture in the round is a diorite statue of Chephren, one of 
several found by Moriette in the so-called Temple of the ^inx. 
This temple ** prox es to be a monumental gate at the lower 
end of the great causeway leading to the plateau on which the 
pyramids were built. A king DedefrS„ between Cheops and 
(.'hephren, built a pyramid at Abu-Ro&sh. Shepseskaf is one 
of the last in the dynasty. Tablets of mo.«jt of these kings have 
been found at the mines of Wadi Miighara. In the neighbourhood 
of the pyramids there are numerous mastabas of the court 
officials with fine sculpture in the chapels, and a few decorated 
tombs from the end of this centralized dynasty of absolute 
monarchs are known in Upper Egypt. A tablet which describe# 
Cheops as the builder of various shrines about the Great Sphinx 
has been shown to be a priestly forgery, but the Sphinx itself 
may have been carved out of the rock under the splendid rule 
of the I Vth Dynasty. 

The Vth Dynasty is said to be of Elephantine, but this must 
be a mistake. Its kings worshipped Re, the sun, rather than 

Horus, as their ancestor, and the title “ son of the Sun^^ 

began to be written by them before the cartouche containing 
the personal name, while another “ solar ** cartouche, containing 

a name compounded with Re, followed the title ‘Tcing 

of Upper and Lower Eg>^pt.*’ Snhure and the other kings of the 
dynasty built magnificent temples with obelisks dedicated to 
Re, one of which, that of Neuserre at Abu.sir, has been thoroughly 
explored. The marx^llous tales of the Westcar Papyrus, dating 
from the Middle Kingdom, narrate how three of the kings were 
born of a priestoss of Re. The pyramids of several of the kings 
are known. The early ones are at Abuslr, and the best preserved 
of the pyramid temples, that of Sahur§, excavated by the 
German Orient-Gesellschaft, in its architecture and sculptured 
scenes has revealed an astonishingly complete development of 
art and architecture as well as of warlike enterprise bv sea. and 
land at this remote period ; the latest, pyramid belonging to the 
Vth Dynasty, that of Unas at SakkSra, is inscribed^ with long 
ritual and magical texts. Exquisitely sculptured tombs of this 
time are very numerous at Memphis and are found throughout 
Upper Egypt. Of work in the traditional temples of the country 
no trace remains, probably because, being in limestone, it has all 
perished. The annals of the Palermo stone were engraved and 
added to during this dynasty ; the chief events recorded for 
the time are gifts and endowments for the temples. Evidently 
priestly influence was strong at the court. Expeditions to Sinai 
and Puoni (Punt) are commemorated on tablets. 

The Vlth Dynasty if not more vigorous was more articulate ; 
inscribed tombs are spread throughout the country. The most 
active of its kings was the third, named Pepi or Phiops, from 
whose pyramid at Sakkara the capital, hitherto known as 
“ White Walls,** derived its later name of Memphis (mn-nfr, 
Mempi) ; a tombstone from Abydos celebrates the activity of a 
certain Una during the reigns of Pepi and his successor in organiz- 
ing expeditions to the Sinai peninsula and .south Palestine, and 
in transporting granite from Elephantine and other quarries. 
Herkhuf, prince of Elephantine and an enterprising leader of 
caravans to the south countries both in Nubia and the Libynn 
oases, flourished under MerenrS and Pepi II. caUed Nefcrkerg. 
On one occasion he brought home a dwarf dancer from the Sudatr, ' 
described as bevig like one brought from Puoni in the time of 
the fifth-dynasty king Assa; this drgw from the youthful 
Pep# II. an enthusiastic letter which was engraved in full upon 
the facade of Herkhuf*s tomb. The reign of the l9#t-named 
king, begun early, lasted over mnety years, a fact so long 
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remembered that even Manetho attributes to him ninety-four 
years ; its length probably caused the ruin of the dynasty. The 
local princelings and monarchs had been growing in cdture^ 
wealth and power, and after Pcpi II. an ominous gap in the 
monuments, pointing to civil war, marks the end of the Old 
Kingdom. The Vllth and VIII th Dynasties are said to have 
been Memphite^ but of them no record survives beyond some 
names of kings m the lists. 

The Middle Kingdom.— The long Memphite rule was broken 
by the IXth and Xth Dynasties, of Heradeopoli.s Magna (Hnes) 
in Middle Egypt. Kheti or Achthoes was apparently 
a favourite name with the kings, but they are very 
pMiMT. obscure. They may have spread their rule by conquest 
over Upper Egypt and then overthrown the Memphite 
dynasty. The clucf monuments of the period are certain 
inscribed tombs at Assiut ; it appears that one of the kings, 
whose praenomen was Mikere, supported by a fleet and army 
from Upper Egypt, and especially by the prince of Assiut, was 
restored to his paternal city of Heracleopolis, from which he had 
probably been driven out ; his pyramid, however, was built in 
the old royal necropolis at Memphis. Later the princes of 
Thebes asserted their independence and founded tlie Xltli 
Dynasty, which pushed its frontiers northwards until finally it 
occupied the whole country. Its kings were named Menthotp, 
from Mont, one of the gods of Thebes ; others, perhaps sub-kings, 
were named Enyotf (Antef). They were buried at Thebes, 
whence the coffins of several were obtained by the early collectors 
of the 19th century. Nibhotp Menthotp I. probably established 
his rule over all Egypt. The funerary temple of NebheprI 
Mentliptp III., the last but one of these kings, has been excavated 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund at Deir el Bahri, and must have 
been a magnificent monument. His successor Sankhkere 
Menthotp IV. is known to have sent an expedition by the 
Red Sea to Puoni. 

The Xllth Dynasty is the central point of the Middle King- 
dom, to which the decline of the Memphite and the rise of the 
Heracleopolite dynasty mark the transition, while the growth 
of Thebes under the Xlth Dynasty is its true starting-point. 
Monuments of the Xllth Dynasty are abundant and often of 
splendid design and workmanship, whereas previously there had 
been little produced since the VI th Dynasty that was not half 
barbarous. Although not much of tlie history of the Xllth 
Dynasty is ascertained, the Turin Papyrus and many dated 
inscriptions fix the succession and length of reign of the eight 
kings very accurately. The troubled times that the kingdom 
had jDassed tlirough taught the long-lived monarchs the pre- 
caution of associating a competent successor on the throne. 
The nomarchs and the other feudal cliiefs were inclined to 
strengthen themselves at the expense of their neighljours; a 
firm hand was required to hold them in check and distribute the 
honours as they were earned by faithful service. The tombs of 
the most favoured and wealthy princes are magnificent, par- 
ticularly those of certain families in Middle Egypt at Beni Hasan, 
El Bersha, Assiut and Deir RTfa, and it is probable that each had 
a court and organization withm his nome like that of the royal 
palace in miniature. Eventually, in the reigns of Senwosri III. 
and Amenemhe III., the succession of strong kings appears 
to have centralized all authority very completely. The names 
in the dynasty are AmenemhI (Ammenemes) and Senwosri 
(formerly read Usertesen or Senusert). The latter seems to be 
the origin of tlie Sesostris (^.7».) and Sesoosis of the legends. 
Amenemhe 1 ., the first king, whose connexion with the previous 
dynasty is not known, reigned for thirty years, ten of them being 
in partnership with his son Senwosri I. He had to fight for his 
throne and then reorganize the country, removing his capital 
or residence from Thebes to a central situation near Lisht about 
25 m. south of Memphis. His monuments are widespread in 
Egypt, the ^juarries and mines in the desert as f^ as Sinai bear 
witness to his grei^ activity, and we know of an expedition which 
he made against tte Nubians. The Instructions of AmeneifihS 
to his spn Senwosri, * 1 ^hether really his pwn or a later composi- 
tion, refer to these things, to his vwe for his subjects, and to the 


ingratitude with which he was rewarded, an attempt on his life 
having been made by the trusted servants in his own palace. 
The story of Sinfihi is the true or realistic history of a soldier who, 
havi^ overheard the secret intelligence of Amenemh^^s death, 
fled in fear to Palestine or Syria and there became rich in the 
favour of the prince of tlje land; growing old, however, he 
successfully sued for pardon from Senwosri and permission to 
return and die in Egypt. 

Senwosri I. was already the executive partner in the time of 
the co-regency, warring with the Libyans and probably in the 
Sudan. After Amenemhe’s death he fully upheld the greatness 

the dynasty in his long reign of forty-five years. ITie obelisk 
of Heliopolis is amongst his best-known monuments, and the 
damming of the Lake of Moeris (y.v.) must have been in progress 
m his reign. He built a temple far up the Nile at Wadi Haifa 
imd there set up a stela commemorating his victories over the 
tribes of Nubia. The fine tombs of Ameni at Beni Hasan and of 
Hepzefa at Assiut belong to this reign. The pyramids of both 
father and son are at Lisht. 

Amenemhe IL was buried at Dahshur ; he was followed by 
Senwosri IL, whose pyramid is at Illahun at the mouth of the 
FAyum. In his reign were executed the fine paintings in the 
tomb of Khnemhotp at Beni Hasan, which include a remarkable 
scene of Semitic Bedouins bringing eye-paint to Egypt from the 
eastern deserts. In Manetho he is identified with Sesostris (see 
above), but Senwosri 1 .^ and still more Senwosri III., have a 
better claim to this distinction. The latter warred in Palestine 
and in Nubia, and marked the south frontier of his kingdom 
by a statue and stelae at Semna beyond the Second Cataract. 
Near his pyramid was discovered the splendid jewelry of some 
princesses of his family (see Jewelry ad init.). The tomb of 
Thethotp at El Bersha, celebrated for the scene of the transport 
of a colossus amongst its paintings, was finished in this reign. 

Amenemhe III. completed the work of Lake Moeris and began 
a series of observations of the height of the inundation at Semna 
which was continued by his successors. In his long reign of 
forty-six years he built a pyramid at Dahshur, and at Haw&ra 
near the Lake of Moeris another pyramid together with the 
Labyrinth which seems to have been an enormous funerary 
temple attached to the pyramid. His name was remembered 
in the Fayum during the Graeco-Roman period and his effigy 
worshipped there as Pera-marres, i.e. Pharaoh Marres (Marres 
being his praenomen graecized). AmenemhS IV. reign was 
short, and the dynasty ended with a queen Sebeknefru 
(S^emiophris), whose name is found m the scanty remains of 
the Labyrinth. The Xllth Dynasty numbered eight rulers and 
lasted for 213 yeto. Great as it was, it created no empire 
outside the Nile valley, and its most imposing monument, which 
according to the testimony of the ancients rivalled the pyramids, 
is now represented by a vast stratum of chips. 

The history of the following period down to the rise of the New 
Empire is very obscure. Manetho gives us the Xlllth (Dios- 
politc) Dynasty, the XIVth (Xoite from Xois in Lower Egypt), 
the XVth and XVIth (Hyksos) and the XVIIth (Diospolite), 
but his names are lost except for the Hyksos kings. The Al^dos 
tablet ignores all between the Xllth and the XVIIIth Dynasties 
The Turin Papyrus preserves many names on its shattered 
fragments, and the monuments are for ever adding to the list, 
but it is difficult to assign them accurately to their places. The 
Hyksos names can in some cases be recognized by their foreign 
a.spect, the peculiar style of the scarabs on which they are en- 
graved or by resemblances to those recorded in Manetho. The 
kings of the XVIIth Dynasty too are generally recognizable 
by the form of their name and other circumstances. Manetho 
indicates marvellous crowding for the Xlllth and XIVth 
Dynasties, but it seems better to suggest a total duration of 
300 or 400 years for the whole period than to adopt Meyer’s 
estimate of about 210 years (see above, Chronology). 

Amongst the kings of the Xlllth Dynasty (including perhaps 
the XIVth), not a few are represented by granite statues of 
colossal size and fine workmanship, especially at Thebes and 
Tanis, some by architectural fragments, some by graffiti on iht 
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rocks about the First Cataract. Some few certainly reined over 
all Egypt. Sebkhotp (Sekhotp, Soxomys) is a favourite name, 
no doubt to be connected with the god of the Fayum. Several 
of the Theban kings named Antef (Enyotf) must be placed here 
rather than in the Xlth Dynasty. A decree of one of them 
degrading a nomarch who had sidec^with his enemies was found 
at Coptos engraved on a doorway of Senwosri I. 

In its divided state Egypt would fall an easy prey to the 
foreigner. Manetho says that ^e Hyksos (g.v,) gained Egypt 
without a blow. Their domination must have lasted 
a considerable time, the Rhind mathematical papyrus 
having been copied in the thirty-third year of a king 
Apophis. The monuments and scarabs of the Hyksos 
kings are found throughout Upper and Lower Egypt : those 
of Khian somehow spread as far as Crete and Bagdad. The 
Hyksos, in w'hom Josephus recognized the children of Israel, 
worshipped their own Syrian deity, identifying him with the 
Egyptian god Seth, and endeavoured to establish his cult 
throughout Egypt to the detriment of the native gods. It is 
to be hoped that definite light may one day be forthcoming on 
the whole of this critical episode which had such a profound 
effect on the character and history of the Egyptian prople. The 
spirited overthrow of the Hyksos ushered in the glories in arms 
and arts which marked the New Empire. TTie XVIIth Djpasty 
probably began the struggle, at first as semi-independent langlets 
at Thebes. Seqenenre is here a leading name ] the mummy 
of the third Seqenenre. the earliest in the great find of royal 
mummies at Deir el Bahri, shows the head frightfully hacked 
and split, perhaps in a battle with the Hyksos. 

T/?e New Empire.-^Tha epithet “ new is generally attached 
to this period, and empire ” instead of “ kingdom ” marks its 
wider power. The glorious XVTTTth Dynasty seems 
Dy/uulty* closcly related to the XVIIth. Its first 

task was to crush the Hyksos power in the north-east 
of the Delta ; this was fully accomplished by its founder Ahmosi 
(dialectically Ahmasi, Am6sis or Am&sis 1 .) capturing their 
great stronghold of Avfiris. Amasis next attacked them in 
S.W. Palestine, where he captured Shanihen after a siege of three 
years. He fought also in wSyria and in Nubia, besides overcoming 
factious opposition in his own land. The principal source for 
the history of this time is the biographical inscription at El Kab 
of a namesake of the king, Ahmosi son of Abana, a sailor and 
warrior whose exploits extend to the reign of Tethmbsis I. 
Amenaphis I. (Amenhotp), succeeding Amasis, fought in IJbya 
and Ethiopia. Tethmosis I. (c. 1 540 B.c.) was perhaps of another 
family, but obtained his title to the throne through his wife 
Ahmosi. After some thirty years of settled rule uninterrupted 
by revolt, Egypt was now strong and rich enough to indulge to 
the full its new taste for war and lust of conquest. It had. 
become essentially a military state. The whole of the adminis- 
tration was in the hands of the king with his vizier and other 
court officials ; no trace of the feudalism of the Middle King- 
dom survived. Tethmosis thoroughly subdued Cush, which had 
already been placed under the government of a viceroy. This 
province of Cush extended from Napata just below the Fourth 
Cataract on the south to El Kab in the north, so that it included 
the first three nomes of Upper Egypt, which agriculturally were 
not greatly superior to Nubia. Turning next to Syria, Tethmosis 
airried his arms as far as the Euphrates. It is possible that his 
predecessor had also reached this point, but no record survives 
to prove it. These successful campai^s were probably not ver>^ 
costly; and prisoners, plunder and tribute poured in from them 
to enrich Egypt. Tethmosis I. made the first of those great 
additions to the temple of the Theban Ammon at Kamak by 
whi<i the Pharaohs of the Empire rendered it by far the greatest 
of the existing temples in the world. The temple of Deir el 
Bahri also was designed by him. Towards the end of his reign, 
his elder sons being dead, Tethmosis associated 
Hatshepsut, his daughter by Ahmosi, with himself 
upon the throne. Tethmosis I. was the first of the 
long line of kings to be buried in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the RingiTbf^ebes. At his death another son Teth* 


mosis II. succeeded as the hui^band of his hiH-sister, but reigned 
only two or three years, during which he warred in Nubia and 
placed Tethmosis III., 1^ son by a concubine Esi, upon the riirone 
besidehim(<r. i5ooB.c.k After her husband’s death the ambitious 
Hatshepsut. assumed the full regal power ; upon her monuments 
she wears the masculine garb and aspect of a king though the 
feminine gender is retained for her in the inscriptions. On some 
monuments of this period her name appears alone, on othen 
in conjunction with ^t of Tethmosis III., while the latter again 
may appear without the queen’s ; but this extraordinary woman 
must have had a great influence over Stepson and was the 
acknowledged ruler of Egypt. Tethmolds, to judge by the 
evidence of his mummy and the chrohdogy of his reign, nm 
already a grown man, yet no sign of the immense which 

he displayed later has come down to us from the joint reign. 
Hatshepsut cultivated the arts of peace. She resto^ the 
worship in those temples of Upper and Lower Egypt which had 
not yet recovered from the religious oppression and nedM 
of the Hyksos. She completed and decorated the temple of Deir 
el Bahri, embellishing its walls with scenes calculated to establish 
her claims, representing her divine origin and upbringing under ' 
the protection of Ammon, and her association on the throne 
by her human father. The famous sculptures of the great 
expedition by water to Puoni, the land of incense on the SomaH 
coast, are also here, with many others. At Karnak Hatshepsut 
laboured chiefly to complete the works projected in the reigns 
of Tethmosis 1 . and IL, and set up two obelisks in front of the 
entrance as it then was. One of these, still standing, is the most 
brilliant ornament of that wonderful temple. A date of the 
twenty -second year of her reign has been found at Sinai, no doubt 
counted from the beginning of the 00-regency with TethxiSosis I. 
Not much later, in his twenty-second yet^, Tethmosis HI. is 
reigning alone in full vigour. While she lived, the personality 
of the queen secured the devotion of her servants and held all 
ambitions in check. Not long after her death there was a violent 
reaction. Prejudice against the rule of a woman, particularly 
r)ne who had made her name and figure so conspicuous, was 
probably the cause of this outbreak, and perhaps sought justifica- 
tion in the fact that, however complete was her right, she had 
in some degree usurped a place to which her stepson (who was 
also her nephew) had been appointed. Her cartouches hegsm to 
be defaced or her monuments hidden up by other buildings, 
and the same rage pursued some of her most faithful servants in 
their tombs. But the beauty of the work scem^ to have 
restrained the hand of the destroyer. Then came the religious 
fanaticism of Akhenaton, mutilating all figures of Ammon and 
all inscriptions containing his name ; this made havoc of. the 
exquisite monuments of Hatshepsut ; and the restorers of the 
XIXth Dynasty, refusing to recognize the legitimacy of the 
queen, had no scruples in replacing her names by those of the 
associate kings Tethmosis L, IL or III. These acts of vandalism 
took place throughout Egypt, but in the distant mines of Sinai 
the cartouches of Hatshepsut are untouched. In the royal lists 
of Seti I. and Rameses IL Hatshepsut has no place, nor is her 
reign referred to on any later monument.^ 

The immense energy of Tethmosis III. now found its outlet 
in war. Syria had revolted, perhaps on Hatshepsut’s death, 
but by his twenty-second year the monarch was ready 
to lead his army against the rebels. The revolt, headed 
by the city of Kadesh on the Orpntes, embraced the m, 
whole of western Syria. Tht movements of Tethmosb 
in this first campaign, induding a battle with the Syrian chariots 
and infantry at Megiddo and the capture of tliat city, word 
chronicled from day to day, and an extract from this dironide 
is engraved on the walls of the sanctuary of Kamak, together 
with a brief record of the subsequent expeditions. In a series 

^ The history of Hatshepsut has been very obscure, and the 
mutilations of her cartouches have been variously acooyntsd for. 
Recent discoveries by M. Legrain at Kamak and Prof. Petrie at 
SAai have limited the fioM of conjecture. The writer has followed 
M. NaviUe's guidance in his biognphy of the queen (in T. M. Davis, 
The Tomb of HatshoptM^ London, iqo6, pp. i «f seq.), made Wtth 
vcTV full knO^edcfe of the complicated data. 
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of five carefully planned campaigns he consolidated his conquests 
in southern Syria and secured the ports of Phoenicia (q.v.). 
Kadesh fell in the sixth campaign. In the next year Tethmosis 
revisited the Phoenician ports, chastised the rebellious and 
received the tribute of Syria, all the while preparing for further 
advance, v/hich did not take place until another year had gone 
by. Then, in the thirty-third year of his reign, he marched 
through Kadesh, fought his way to Carchemish, defeated the 
forces that opposed him there and crossed over the Euphrates 
into the territory of the king of Mitanni. Pie set up a tablet by 
the side of that of Tethmosis 1 . and turned southward, following 
the river as far as Niy. Here he stayed to hunt a herd of 120 
elephants, and then, marching westwards, received the tribute 
of Naharina and gifts from the Hittites in A^ia Minor and from 
the king of Babylon. In all he fought seventeen campaigns in 
S)ma until the spirit of revolt was entirely crushed in a second 
capture of Kadesh. The wars in Libya and Ethiopia were of 
less moment. ^ the intervals of war Tethmosis III. proved to 
be a wonderfulfy efficient administrator, with his eye on every 
corner of his dominions. The Syrian expeditions occupied six 
months in most of his best years, but the remaining time W'as 
spent in activity at home, repressing robbery and injustice, 
rebuilding and adorning temples with the labour of his 
captives and the plunder and tribute of conquered cities, or 
designing with his own hand the gorgeous sacred vessels of the 
sanctuary of Ammon. In his later years some expeditions took 
place into Nubia. Tethmosis died in the fifty-fourth year of his 
reign. His mummy, found in the cachetie at Deir el Bahri, is 
said to be that of a very old man. He was the greatest Pharaoh 
in the New Empire, if not in all Egyptian history. 

Tethfhosis III. was succeeded by his son Amenophis II., whom 
he had associated on the throne at the end of his reign. One 
of the first acts of the new king was to lead an army into Syria, 
where revolt was again rife ; he reached and perhaps crossed the 
Euphrates and returned home to Thebes with seven captive 
kings of Tikhsi and much spoil. The kings he sacrificed to 
Ammon and hanged six bodies on the walls, while the seventh 
was carried south to Napata and there exposed as a terror to the 
Ethiopians. Amenophis reigned twenty-six years and left his 
throne to his son Tethmosis IV., who is best remembered by a 
granite tablet recortling his clearance of the Great Sphinx. He 
also warred in northern Syria and in Cush. His son Amenophis 
III., c. 1400 B.C., was a mighty builder, especially at Thebes, 
where his feign marks a new epoch in the history of the great 
temples, Luxor being his creation, while avenues of rams, pylons, 
&c., were added on a vast scale to Karnak. He married a certain 
Taia, who, though apparently of humble parentage, was held in 
great honour by her husband as afterwards by her son. 
Amenophis III. warred in Ethiopia, but his .sway was 
long unquestioned from Napata to the Euphrates. 
Small objects with his name and that of Taia arc found on the 
mainland and in the islands of Greece. Through the fortunate 
discovery of cuneiform tablets deposited by his successor in 
the archives at Tell el-Amarna, we can see how the rulers of the 
great kingdoms beyond the river, Mitanni, Assyria and even 
Babylonia, corresponded with Amenophis, gave their daughters 
to him in marriage, and congratulated themselves on having 
his friendship. The king of Cyprus too courted him ; while 
within the empire the descendants of the Syrian dynasts con- 
quered by his father, having been educated in Egypt, ruled 
their paternal possessions as the abject slaves of Pharaoh. A 
constant stream of tribute poured into Egypt, sufficient to defray 
the cost of all the splendid works that were executed. Amenophis 
caused a series of large scarabs unique in their kind to be engraved 
with the name and parentage of hb queen Taia, followed by 
varying texts commemorating like medals the boundaries of 
his kingdom, his secondary marriage with Gilukhipa, daughter 
of the king of Mitanni, the formation of a sacred lake at Thebes, 
a great hunt of wild cattle, and the number of Hons the king slew 
in the first ten* years of his reign. The colossi known to ttfe 
Greeks by the name of»^e Homeric hero Meitinon, which look j 
over the western plam of Thebes, represent this king and were I 


placed before the entrance of his funerary temple, the rest of 
which has disap|>cared. His palace lay farther south on the west 
bank, built of crude brick covered with painted stucco. Towards 
the end of his reign of thirty-six years, Syria was invaded by the 
Hittites from the north and the people called the Khabiri from 
the eastern desert ; some of the kinglets conspired with the 
invaders tc overthrow the ’Egyptian power, while those who 
remained loyal sent alarming reports to their sovereign. 

Amenophis IV., son of Amenophis III. and 1 aia, was perhaps 
the most remarkable character in the long line of the Pharaohs. 
He was a religious fanatic, who had probably been high 
priest of the sun-god at Heliopolis, and had come to 
view the sun as the visible source of life, creation, 
growth and activity, whose power was demonstrated in foreign 
lands almost as clearly as in Egypt. Thrusting aside all the 
multitudinous deities of Egypt and all the mythology even of 
Heliopolis, he devoted himself to the cult of the visible sun-disk, 
applying to it as its chief name the hitherto rare word Aton, 
meaning ** sun ” ; the traditional divine name Harakht (Horus 
of the horizon), given to the hawk-headed sun-god of Heliopolis, 
was however allowed to subsist and a temple was built at Karnak 
to this god. The worship of the other gods was officially recog- 
iiized until his fifth year, but then a sweeping reform was initiated 
by which apparently the new cult alone was permitted. Of the 
old deities Ammon represented by far the wealthiest and most 
powerful interests, and against this long favoured deity the 
Pharaoh hurled himself with fury. He changed his own name 
from Amenhotp, “ Ammon is satisfied,’^ to Akhenaton, pious 
to Aton,” erased the name and figure of Ammon from the 
monuments, even where it ncrurred as part of his own father’s 
name, abandoned Thebes, the magnificent city of Ammon, and 
built a new capital at El Amarna in the plain of Hennopolis, on 
a virgin site upon the edge of the desert. This with a large area 
around he dedicated to Aton in the sixth year, while splendid 
temples, palaces, houses and tombs for his god, for himseli and 
for his courtiers were rising around him ; apparently also this 
son of Aton ’* swore an oath never to pass beyond the 
boundaries of Aton’s special domain. There are signs also that the 
polytheistic word ‘‘ gods” was obliterated on many of the monu- 
ments, but other divine names, though almost entirely excluded 
from Akhenaton’s work, were left untouched where they already 
existed. In all local temples the worship of Aton was instituted. 
The confiscated revenues of Ammon and the tribute from Syria 
and Cush provided ample means for adorning Ekhaton (Akhe- 
taton), ‘Uhe horizon of Aton,” the new capital, and for richly 
rewarding those who adopted the Aton leaching fervently. 
But meanwhile the political needs of the empire were neglected ; 
the dangers which threatened it at the end of the reign of 
Amenophis III. were never properly met ; the dynasts in Syria 
were at war amongst themselves, intriguing with the great Hittite 
advance and with the Khabiri invaders. Those who relied on 
Pharaoh and remained loyal as their fathers had done sent letter 
after letter appealing for aid against their foes. But though a 
general was despatched with some troops, he seems to have done 
more harm than good in mi.sjudging the quarrels. At length the 
tone of the letters becomes one of despair, m which flight to Egypt 
appears the only resource left for the adherents of the Egyptian 
cause. Before the end of the reign F4gyptian rule in Syria had 
probably ceased altogether. Akhenaton died in or about the 
seventeenth year of his reign, c, 1350 B.c. He had a family of 
daughters, who appeared constantly with him in all ceremonies, 
but no son. Two sons-in-law followed him with brief reigns ; 
but the second, Tutenkhaton, soon changed his name to Tuten- 
khamOn, and, without abandoning Ekhaton entirely, began to 
restore to Karnak its ancient splendour, with new monuments 
dedicated to Ammon. Akhenaton’s reform had not reached 
deep amongst the masses of the population ; they probably 
retained all their old religious customs and superstitions, while 
the priesthoods throughout the country must have been fiercely 
opposed to the heretic’s work, even if silenced during his lifetime 
by force and bribes. One more adherent of his named Ay, a 
priest, ruled for a short time, but now Aton was only one of many 
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^ods. At length a general named Harmahib, who had served 
under Akhenaton, came to the throne as a whole-hearted supporter 
of the old religion ; soon Aton and his royal following suffered 
the fate that they had imposed upon Ammon ; their monuments 
were destroyed and their names and figures erased, while those 
of Ammon were restored. From the time of Rameses II. onwards 
the years of the reigns of the heretici were counted to Harmahib, 
and Akhenaton was described as “ that criminal of Akhetaton.^' 
Harmahib had to, bring order as a practical man into the long- 
neglected administration of the country and to suppress the 
extortions of the official classes by severe measures. His laws to 
this end were craved on a great stela in the temple of Karnak, 
of which sufficient remains to bear witness to his high aims, 
while the prosperity of the succeeding reigns shows how well 
he realized the necessities of the state. He probably began also to 
re-establish the prestige of Egypt by military expeditions in the 
surrounding countries. 

Harmahib appears to have legitimated his rule by marriage 
to a royal princess, but it is probable that Rameses I., who suc- 
xtxth founder of the XIXth Dynasty, was not 

Dynmkty. closely related to him. Rameses in his brief reign of 
two years planned and began the great colonnaded 
hall of Karnak, proving that he was a man of great ideas, though 
probably too old to carry them out ; this task he left to his son 
Seti I., who reigned one year with his father and on the latter’s 
death was ready at once to subdue the Bedouin Shasu, who had 
invaded Palestine and withheld all tribute. This task was quickly 
accomplished and Seti pushed onward to the Lebanon. Here 
cedars were felled for him by the Syrian princes, and the Phoe- 
nicians paid homage before he returned home in triumph. The 
Libyans had also to be dealt with, and afterwards Seti advanced 
again through Palestine, ravaged the land of the Amorites and 
came into conflict with the Hittites. The latter, however, were now 
firmly established in the Orontes valley, and a treaty with Mutallu, 
the king of Kheta, reigning far away in Cafpadocia, probably 
ended the wars of Seti. In his ninth year he turned his attention 
to the gold mines in the eastern desert of Nubia and improved the 
road thither. Meanwhile the great work at Karnak projected 
b)^ his father was going forward, and throughout Egypt the 
injuries done to the monuments by Akhenaton were thoroughly 
repaired j the erased inscriptions and figures were restored, not 
without many blunders. Seti’s temple at Abydos and his 
galleried tomb in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings stand out 
as the most splendid examples of their kind in design and in 
Rumcaw Rameses 11 . succeeded at an early age 

and reigned sixty-seven years, during which he 
finished much that was begun by Seti and filled all 
Egypt and Nubia with his own monuments, some of them beauti- 
ful, but most, necessarily entrusted to inferior workmen, of 
coarse execution. The excavation of the rock temple of Abu ' 
Simbel and the completion of the great hall of Karnak were his 
greatest achievements in architecture. His wars began in his 
second year, their field comprising the Nubians, the Libyans, 
the Syrians and the Hittites. In his fifth year, near Kadesh 
on the Orontes, his army was caught unprepared and divided 
by a strong force of chariots of the Hittites and their allies, and 
Rameses himself was placed in the most imminent danger ; but 
through his personal courage the enemy was kept at bay till 
reinforcements came up and turned the disaster into a victory. 
The incidents of this episode were a favourite subject in the sculp- 
tures of his temples, where their representation was accompanied 
by a poetical version of the affair and other explanatory inscrip- 
tiops., Kadesh, however, was not captured, and after further 
contests, in his twenty-first year Rameses and the Hittite king 
Khattusil (Kheta-sar) made peace, with a defensive alliance 
against foreign aggression and internal revolt (see Hittites). 
Thanks ^to Winckler's discoveries, the cuneiform text of this 
treaty from Boghaz Keui can now be compared with the hiero- 
gtyphicltext at Karnak. In the thirty-fourth year, e. 1250 b.c.. 
Knattusil' with his friend or subject the king Of Kode came from 
1ms distant capital to see the wonders of Egypt in person, brii^ng 
one of Ws daughtets to be’ wife of the s|ilendid PimaOh. 


Rameses II. paid mheh attention to the Delta, which had been 
neglected until the days of Seti I., and resided there constantly ; 
the temple of Tanis must have been greatly enlarged and adorned 
by him ; a colossus of the king placed here was over 90 ft. in 
height, exceeding in scale even the greatest of the Theban colossi 
which he had erected in his mortuary temple of the RamessOum. 
Towards the end of the long reign the vigilance and energy of 
the old king diminished. The militar}^ spirit awakened in the 
struggle with the Hyksos had again departed from the Egyptian 
nation-; mercenaries from the Sudan, from Libya and frdm the 
northern nations supplied the armies, while 'foreigners settled in 
the rich lands of the Delta and harried Hhe coasts. It was a 
time too when the movements of the naltions that so frequently 
occurred in the ancient world were about to be particularly active. 
Mineptah, c. 1225 b.c., succeeding his father^ameses II., had 
to fight many battles for the preservation of his kingdom and 
empire. Apparentiv most of the fighting was finished by the 
fifth year of his reign ; in his mortuary temple at Thebes he set 
up a stela of that date recording a great victory over the Libyan 
immigrants and invaders, which rendered the much harried 
land of Egypt safe. The last lines picture this condition with 
the CTushing of the surrounding tribes. Libya was wasted, the 
Hittites pacified, Canaan, Ashkelon (Ascalon), Gezer, Yenoam 
sacked and plundered: “Israel is desolated, his seed is not, 
Khor (Palestine) has become a widow (without protector) for 
Egypt.” The Libyans are accompanied by allies whose names, 
Sherden, Shekelesh, Ekwesh, Lukku, Teresh, suggest identifica- 
tions with Sardinians, Sicels, Achaeans, Lycians and Tyrseni 
or Etruscans. The Sherden had been in the armies of 
Rameses 11., and are distinguished by their remarkable helmets 
and apparently body armour of metal. The Lukku are cefitainly 
the same as the Lycians. Probably they were all sea-rovers 
frorn the shores and islands of the Mediterraneah, who were 
willing to leave their ships and join the Libyans in raids on the 
rich lands of Egypt. Mineptah was one of the most unconscion- 
able usurpers of the monuments of hk predecessors, including 
those of his own father, who, it must be admitted, had set him 
the example. The coarse cutting of his cartouches contrasts with 
the splendid finish of the Middle Kingdom work which they 
disfigure. It may be questioned whether it was due to a wave 
of enthusiasm amongst the priests and people, leading them to 
rededicate the monuments in the name of thieir deliverer, or a 
pmewhat insane desire of the king to perpetuate his own memory 
in a singularly unfortunate manner. Mineptah, the thirteenth 
son in the huge family of Rameses, must have been old when he 
ascended the throne ; after his first years of reign his energies 
gave way, and he was followed by k quick succession of inglorious 
rulers, Seti IL, the queen Tuosri, Amenmesse, Siptah ; the names 
of the last two were erased from their monuments. 

A great papjrus written after the death of Rameses III. and 
recording his gifts to the temples briefly reviews the conditions 
of these troublous times. “ The land of Egypt was 
in the hands of chiefs and rulers of towns, great and 
small slaying each other ; afterwards a certain Syrian ^ 
made himself chief ; he made the whole land tributary tiefot^ 
him ; he united his companions and plundered their property 
(f.c. of the other chiefs). They made the gods like men, and no 
offerings were presented in the temples. But when the gods 
inclined themselves to peace . . . they established their son 
Setenkhot (Setnekht) to be ruler of every land.” Of the Syrian 
occupation we know nothing further. Setenkhot, ^. tioo b.c., 
had a very short reign and Was not counted as legitimate, but 
he established a lasting dynasty (probably by conciHating the 
priesthood). He was father of Rameses III,; who revived the 
glories of the empire. The dangers that menaced Egypt nolw 
were similar to those which Mineptah had to meet at his accession, 
^ain ihe Libyans and the “ peoples of the sea ” were acting 
m concert. The latter now 'comprised Peleset'/the Cretans, 
ancestors of the PhiMstines), Thekel, Shekelesh, Dettyert 
(Mnaoi ?) and Weshesh ; they had invaded Syria from ‘Asia 
Minor, reading the Euphrates, liestroying the ' cities 
and progMsfbg southwarite; '1#iile\«heir ships 
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from the coasts of r the Delta. Thitf fleet joined the Libyan 
invade, but was overthrown with heavy loss by the Egyptians, 
in whc^ ranks there actually served many Sherden and Kehabi, 
Sardinian and Libyan mercenaries. Egypt itself was thus clear 
of enemies ; but the chariots and warriors of the Philistines and 
their associates were advancing through Syria, their families 
and goods following in ox-carts, and their ships accompanying 
them along the shore. Rameses led out his army and fleet 
gainst them and struck them so decisive a blow that the migrat- 
ing swarm submitted to his rule and paid him tribute. In his 
eleven^ year another Libyan invasion bad to be met, and his 
suzerainty in Palestine forcibly asserted. His vigour was equal 
to all these emergencies and the later years of his reign were 
spent in peace. Rameses III., however, was not a great ruler. 
He was possessed by the spirit of decadence, imitative rather 
tlian originating. It is evident that Rameses II. was the model 
to which he endeavoured to conform, and he did not attempt 
to preserve hi^^lf from the weakening influences of priestcraft. 
To the temples he not only restored the property which had been 
given to them by former kings, but he also added greatly to their 
wealth ; the Theban Ammon naturally received by far the 
greatest share, more than those of all the other gods together. 
The land held in the name of different deities is estimated at 
about 15 % of the whole of Egypt ; various temples of Ammon 
owned two-thirds of this, Re of Heliopolis and Ptah of Memphis 
being the next in wealth. His palace was at Medinet Habu on 
the west bank of Thebes in the south quarter ; and here he 
built a great temple to Ammon, adorned with scenes from his 
victories and richly provided with divine offerings. Although 
Egypt probably was prosperous on the whole, there was un- 
doubttidly great distress amongst certain portions of the popula- 
tion. We read in a papyrus of a strike of starving labourers in 
the Theban necropolis who would not work until com was given 
to them, and apparently the government storehouse was empty 
at the time, perhaps in consequence of a bad Nile. Shortly before 
the death of the old king a plot in the harem to assassinate him, 
and apparently to place one of his sons on the throne, was dis- 
covered and its investigation ordered, leading after his death to 
the condemnation of many high-placed men and women. Nine 
kings of the name of Rameses now followed each other ingloriously 
in the space of about eighty years to the end of the XXth 
Dynasty, the power of the high priests of Ammon ever growing 
at their expense. At this time the Theban necropolis was being 
more systematically robbed than ever before. Under Rameses 
IX. an investigation took place which showed that one of the 
royal tombs before the western cliffs had been completely 
ransacked and the mummies burnt. Three years later the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings was attacked and the sepulchres 
of Seti I. and Rameses II. were robbed. 

The authority of the last king of the XXth Dynasty, 
Rameses XII., was shadowy. Hrihor, the high priest in his 
reign, gradually gathered into his own hands all real 
D9itale power, and succeeded him at Thebes, c. 1100 b . c ., i 
Djjwf#/#!; while a prince at Tanis named Smendes (Esbenteti) ! 
pUrtoS! ^ separate dynasty in the Delta (Dynasty * 

XXL). From this period dates a remarkable papyrus 
containing the report of an envoy named Unamun, sent to Syria 
by Hrihor to obtain cedar timber from Byblus, He took with 
him an image of Ammon to bestow life and health on the prince 
of Byblus, but apparently no other provision for the journey 
or for the negotiations beyond a letter of recommendation to 
Smendes and a little gold and silver. Smendes had trading ships 
in the Phoenician ports, but even his influence was not greater 
than that of other commercial or pirate centres, while Hrihor was 
of no account except in so far as be might pay well for the cedar 
wood he required. Unamfln was robbed on the voyage, the prince 
of Byblus rebuffed him, and when at last the latter agreed to 
provide the timber it was only in exchange for substantial gifts 
hastily sent for from Egypt (including rolls of papyrus) and the 
promise of more to follow. The prince, however, seems to hUve 
acknowledged to so^ extent the divinity of Ammon and the 
debt owed by Phoenicia to Egyptian culture, and pitied the many 
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misfortunes of Unamun. The narrative shows the feebleness of 
Egypt abroad. The Tanite line of kings generally had the over- 
lordship of the high priests of Thebes ; the descendants of Hrihor, 
however, sometimes by marriage with princesses of the other line, 
could assume cartouches and royal titles, and in some cases 
perhaps ruled the whole of Egypt. Ethiopia may have been 
ruled with the Thebais, bttt the records of the time are very 
scanty. Syria was wholly lost to Egypt. The mummies from 
the despoiled tombs of the kings were the object of much anxious 
care to the kings of this dynasty ; after being removed from one 
tomb to another, they were finally deposited in a shaft near the 
temple of Deir el Bahri, where they remained for nearly three 
thousand years, until the demand for antiquities at last brought 
the plunderer once more to their hiding-place ; eventually they 
were all secured for the Cairo museum, where they may now be 
seen. 

Libyan soldiers had long been employed m the army, and 
their military chiefs settled in the large towns and acquired 
wealth and power, while native rulers grew weaker and weaker. 

The Tpiite dynasty may have risen from a Libyan stock, though 
there is nothing to prove it ; the XXIInd Dynasty are clearly 
fipm their names of foreign extraction, and tlieir genealogy in- 
dicates distinctly a Libyan military origin in a family of rulers of 
Heracleopolis Magna, in Middle Egypt. Sheshonk (Shishak) L, 
the founder of the dynasty, c, 950 b . c ., seems to have fixed his 
residence at Bubastis in the Delta, and his son married the 
daughter of the last king of the Tanite dynasty, Heracleopolis 
seems henceforth for several centuries to have been capital of 
Middle Egypt, which was considered as a more or less distinct 
province. Sheshonk secured Thebes, making one of his sons 
high priest of Ammon, and whereas Solomon appears to have 
dealt with a king of Egypt on something like an equal footing, 
Sheshonk re-established Egyptian rule in Palestine and Nubia, 
and his expedition in fifth year of Rehoboam subdued Israel 
as well as Judah, to judge by the list of city names which he 
inscribed on the wall of the temple of Karnak. Osorkon I. 
inherited a prosperous kingdom from his father, but no further 
progress was made. It required a strong liand to curb the 
Libyan chieftains, and divisions soon began to show themselves 
in the kingdom. The XXIInd Dynasty lasted through many 
generations ; but there were rival kings, and M. Legrain thinks 
that he has proof that the XXIIIrd Dynasty was contempor- 
aneous with the end of the XXIInd. The kings of the XXIIIrd 
Dynasty had little hold upon the subject princes, who spent the 
re^urces of the country in feuds amongst themselves. A native 
kingdom had mepwhile been established in Ethiopia. Our 
first knowledge of it is at this moment, when the Ethiopian king 
Pankhi already held the Thebais. The energetic prince of Sais, 
Tefnakht, followed by most of the princes of the Delta, subdued 
most of Middle Egypt, and by uniting these forces threatened 
the Ethiopian border. Heracleopolis Magna, however, with its 
petty king Pefteuaubasti, held out against Tefnakht, and 
Pankhi coming to its aid not only drove Tefnakht out of Middle 
captured Memphis and received the submission 
of the princes and chiefs ; in all these included four ‘‘ kings ” 
and fourteen other chiefs. According to Diodorus the Ethiopian 
state was theocratic, ruled through the king by the priests of 
Ammon. The account is probably exaggerated ; but even in 
Pankhi’s record the piety of the king, especially towards Ammon, 
is very marked. 

The ^^IVUi Dynasty consisted of a single Saite king named 
Bocchoris (Bekemnf), son of Tefnachthus, apparently the above 
Tefnakht Another Ethiopian invader, Shabako 
(Sabacqn), is said to have burnt Bocchoris alive. The 
Ethiopian rule of the XXVth Dynasty was now firmly 
estAUished, and the resources of the two countries together 
might have been employed in conquest in Syria and Phoenicia ; 
but ajt this very time the Assyrian empire, risen to the highest 
pitch of military greatness, bqgan to menace Eg3rpt. Die 
Ethiopum could do no more than encourage or support the 
Syrians in their fight for freedomagainst Sargon and Sennacherib. 
Shabako was Mowed by ShebiUcu wd Shebitku by Tirhaka 
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(Tahrak, Taracos). Tirhaka was energetic in opposing the 
Assyrian advance^ but in 670 Esarhaddon defeat^ his 
army on the border of Egypt, captured Memphis with the royal 
harem and took great s^iL The Egyptian resistance to the 
Assyrians was probably only half-hearted ; in the north speci- 
ally there must have l^en a strong party against the Ethiopian 
rule. Tirhaka laboured to propitiate the north country, and 
probaUy rendered the Ethiopian rule acceptable throughout 
Egypt. Notwithstanding, the Assyrian king entrusted the 
government and collection of tribute to the native chiefs ; twenty 
princes in all are enumerated in the records, including one 
Assyrian to hold the key of Egypt at Pelusium. Scarcely had 
Esarhaddon withdrawn before Tirhaka returned from his refuge 
in the south and the Assyrian garrisons were massacred. Esar- 
haddon promptly prepared a second expedition, but died on the 
way to E^pt in 668 b.c. ; his son Assur-bani-pal sent it forward, 
routed Tirhaka and reinstated the governors. At tlie head of 
these was Necho (Niku), king of Sais and Memphis, father of 
Psammetichus, the founder of the XXVIth Dynasty. We next 
hear that correspondence with Tirhaka was intercepted, and 
that Necho, together with Pekrur of Psapt (at the entrance to 
the Wadi Tumdat) and the Assyrian governor of Pelusium, was 
taken to Nineveh in chains to answer the charge of treason. 
Whatever may have occurred, it was deemed politic to send 
Necho back loaded with honours and surrounded by a retinue 
of Assyrian officials. Upper Egypt, however, was loyal to Tirhaka, 
and even at Memphis the buri^ of an Apis bull was dated by 
the priests as in his reign. Immediately afterwards he died. 
His nephew Tandamane, received by the Upper country with 
acclamations, besieged and captured Memphis, Necho being 
probably slain in the encounter. But in 661 (?) Assur-bani-pd 
drove the Ethiopian out of Lower Egypt, pursued him up the 
Nile and sacked Thebes. This was the last and most tremendous 
visitation of the Assyrian scourge, 

Psammetichus (Psamm^tk), 664-610 b.c., the son of Necho, 
succeeded his father as a vassal of Assyria in his possessions of 
Memphis and Sais, allied himself with Gyges, king of 
DyaHty, Lydia, and aided by Ionian and Carian mercenaries, 
extended and consolidated his power.^ By the ninth 
year of his reign he was in full possession of Thebes. Assur- 
bani-pal’s energies throughout this crisis were entirely occupied 
with revolts nearer home, in Babylon, Elam and Arabia. The 
Assyrian arms again triumphed everywhere, but at the cost of 
complete exhaustion. Under the firm and wise rule of Psam- 
metichus, Egypt recovered its prosperity after the terrible losses 
inflicted by mternal wars and the decade of Assyrian invasions. 
The revenue went up by leaps and bounds. Psammetichus 
guarded the frontiers of E^pt with three strong garrisons, 
placing the Ionian and Carian mercenaries especially at the 
Pelusiac Daphnae in the N.E., from which quarter the most 
formidable enemy was likely to appear. The Assyrians did not 
move against him, but a great Scythian horde, destroying all 
before it in its southward advance, is said by Herodotus to 
have been turned back by presents and entreaties. Diplomacy 
backed up by vigorous preparations may have deterred the 
Scythians from the dangerous enterprise of crossing the desert 
to Egypt. Before his death Psammetichus had advanced into 
southern Palestine and captured Azotus, 

When Psammetichus began to reign the situation of Egypt 
was very different from what it had been under the Empire. 
The development of trade in the Mediterranean and contact 
with new peoples and new civilizations in peace and war had 
given birth to new ideas among the E^ptians and at the same 
time to a loss of confidence in their own powers. The Theban 
supremacy ivas gone and the Delta was now the wealthy and 
progressive part of Egypt ; piety increased amongst the ma^, 
unenterprising and unwarlike, but proud of their illustrious 
antiquity. Thebes and Ammon and the traditions 0! the Empire 
savoured too much now of the Ethiopian ; the priests of the 
Memphite and Deltaic dyns^ty thereupon turned deliberately 
> Ihk, It m^y be remarked, is the vaguely r^ieieated by 
the Dodecarchy of Herodotus. 


for .their models to th9 tunes of the apeient supremacy of 
Memphis^ and the sculptures and texts on tomb and temple had 
to conform as closely as possible to those of the Old Kingdom. 
In other than religious matters, however, the Egyptians were 
inventing and perhap borrowing. To enumerate a few examples 
of thb which are already definitely known : we find that the 
forms of legal and business documents became more precise ; 
the mechanical arts of casting in bronze on a core and of moulding 
figures and pottery were brought to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence ; and portraiture in the round on its highest plane was better 
than ever ^fore and admirably lifelike, revealing careful study 
of the external anatomy of the individual 
Psammetichus died m the fifty-fourt^i year of bis reign and 
was succeeded by his son Necho, 610- 594 B.c Taking adyanl^ 
of the helpless state of the Assyrians, whose coital was assail^ 
by the Medes and the Babylonians, the new Pharaoh prepared 
an expedition to recover the ancient possessions of 1;he Empire 
in Syria. Josiah alone, faithful to the king of Assyria, opposed 
him with his feeble force at Megiddo and was easily overcome 
and slain. Necho went forward to the Euphrates, put the land 
to tribute, and, in the case of Judah at any rate, filled the throne 
with his own nominee (see Jehoiakim). The fall of Nineveh 
and the division of the spoil gave to Nabopolasser, king of 
Babylon, the inheritance of the Assyrians in the west, and he at 
once despatched his son Nebuchadrezzar to fight Necho. The 
Babylonian and Egyptian forces met at Carchemish (605), and 
the rout of the latter was so complete that Necho relinquished 
Syria and might have lost Egypt as well had not the death of 
Nabopolasser recalled the victor to Babylon. Herodotus relates 
that m Necho^s reign a Phoenician ship despatched from Egypt 
actually circumnavigated Africa, and tiie attempt wa» made 
to complete a canal through the Wadi Tumilat, which connected 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas by way of the liOwer Egyptian 
Nile. (See Suez.) The next king, Psammetichus IL, 594- 
589 B.C., according to one account made an expedition to Syria 
or Phoenicia, and apparently sent a mercenary force into Ethiopia 
as far as Abu Simbel. Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), 589-570 B.c., 
fomented rebellion gainst the Babylonian suzerainty in Judah, 
but accomplished little there. Herodotus, however, describes 
his reign as exceedingly prosperous. The mercenary troops at 
Elephantine mutinied and attempted to desert to Ethiopia, 
but were brought back and punished. Later, however, a dis- 
astrous expedition sent to aid the Libyans against the. Greek 
colony of Cyrenc roused the suspicion and anger of the native 
soldiery at favours shown to the mercenaries, who of dburse had 
taken no part in it. Amasis (Abmosi) II. was chosen king by 
the former (570-525 b.c.), and hia swarm of adherents overcame 
the Greek troops in Apries’ pay (see Amasis]>. None the less 
Amasis employed Greeks in numbers, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of their tyrants. His rule was confined to Egypt (and 
perhaps Cyprus), but Egypt itself was very prosperous. At the 
beginning of his long reign of forty-four years he was threatened 
by Nebuchadrezzar ; later he joined the league against Cyrus 
and saw with alarm the fall of his old enemy. A few moi^ths 
after his death, 525 b.c., the invading host of the PersiaoB led 
by Cambyses reached Egypt and dethroned his son Psam- 
metichus III. 

Cambyses at first conciliated the Egyptians and reacted 
their religion ; but, perhaps after the failure of his expiation 
into Ethiopia, he entirely changed his policy, and his , ^ 
memory was generally execrated.' He left Egypt so 
completely crushed ^t the subsequent usurpation imtM 
of the Persian throne was marked by no revolt in that 
quarter. Darius, 521-486 b.c., proved himself a 
l^neficent ruler, and in a visit to Egypt disfdayed his considera- 
tion for the religion of the country. In the Great Oasis be 
built a temple to Ammon. The annual tribute imposed on the 
saUapy of Egypt and Cyrene was heavy, but ,it was ptnbably 
raised with ease. The canal from the Nile to the Re 4 ^ was 
completed or repaired, and commerce flourished. Documents 
dated in the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth yean of Darnisiaoe 
not uncommem, out apparently at the vexy end of his reigp. 
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some yeaft after tl^ disaster of Marathon, Egypt was induced 
to rcW, Xerxes, 486-467 b,c., who put down the revolt with 
severity, and his successor Artaxerxes, 466-425 b.c., like 
Cambyses, were hateful to the Egyptians. The disorders which 
marked the accession of Artaxerxes gave Egypt another oppor- 
tunity to rebel. Their leaders were Tnaros the Libyan of Marea 
and the Egyptian Amyrtaeus. Aided by an Athenian force, 
Inaros slew the satrap Achaemenes at the battle of Papremis 
and destroyed his army ; but the garrison of Memphis held out, 
and a fresh host from Persia raised the siege and in turn besieged 
the Greek and Egyptian forces on the island of Papremis. At 
last, after two years, having diverted the river from its channel, 
they captured and burnt the Athenian ships and quickly ended 
the rebellion. T^e reigns of Xerxes If. and Darius II. are marked 
by no recorded incident in Egypt until a successful revolt about 
405 B.c. interrupted die Persian domination. 

Monuments of the Persian rule in Egypt are exceedingly 
scanty. The ^Inscriptions of Pefteuauneit, priest of Neith at 
Sais, and from his position the native authority who was most 
likely to be consulted by Cambyses and Darius, tells of his 
relations with these two kings. For the following reigns Egyptian 
documents hardly exist, but some papyri written in Aramaic have 
been found at Elephantine and at Memphis. Those from the 
former locality show that a colony cf Jews with a temple 
dedicated to Yahweh (Jehovah) had established themselves at 
that garrison and trading post (see Assuan). Herodotus visited 
Egypt in the reign of Artaxerxes, about 440 b.c. His description 
of Egypt, partly founded on Hecataeus, who had been there 
about fifty years earlier, is the chief source of information for the 
histoiy of the Saite kings and for the manners of the times, 
but his statements prove to be far from correct when they can 
be checked by the scanty native evidence. (F. Ll. G.) 

Amyrtaeus (Arnnermis) of Sais, perhaps a son of Pausiris and 
grandson of the earlier Amyrtaeus, revolted from Darius 11 . | 
Dv a 405 Egypt regained its independence for 

The next king Nefeuret 
xxxL (Nepherites I.) was a Mendesian and founded the 
XXIXth Dynasty. After Hakor and Nefeuret II. the 
sovereignty passed to Dynasty XXX., the last native Egyptian 
line. Monuments of all these kings are known, and art flourished 
particularly under the Mendesian kings Nekhtharheb (Nectanebes 
or Nectanebus 1 .) and Nekhtnebf (Nectanebes II.). The former 
came to the throne when a Persian invasion was imminent, 
378 B.c. . Hakor had already formed a powerful army, largely 
composed of Greek' mercenaries. This army Nekhtharheb 
entrusted to the Athenian Chabrias. The Persians, however, 
succeeded in causing his recall and in gaining the services of 
his fellow-countryman Iphicrates. The invading army consisted 
of 200,000 barbarians under Pharnabazus and 20,000 Greeks 
under Iphicrates. After the Egyptians had experienced a 
reverse, Iphicrates counselled an immediate advance on Memphis. 
His advice was hot followed by Pharnabazus ; the Egyptian 
king collected his forces and won a pitched battle near Mendes. 
Pharnabazus retreated and Eg>"pt was free. 

Nekhtharheb was succeeded" by Tachos or Teos, whose short 
reign was occupied by a war with Persia, in which the king of 
Egypt secured the .‘servicies of a body of Greek mercenaries under 
the Spartan king Agesilaus and a fleet under the Athenian general 
Chabrias. He entered Phoenicia with every prospect of success, 
but having offended Agesilaus he was dethroned in a military 
revolt which gave the crown to Nekhtnebf or Nectanebes II., 
the last native king of Egypt. At this moment a revolt broke 
out,. The prince of Mendes almost succeeded in overthrowing 
the new king. Agesilaus defeated the rival pretender and left 
Nekhtnebf established on the thAine. But the opportunity of 
a decisive blow against Persia was lost. The new king, 
Artaxerxes IIL Ochiis, determined to reduce Egypt. A first 
expedition was defeated by the Greek mercenaries of Nekhtnebf, 
but a second, commanded % Ochus himself, subdued Egypt 
with no further rosisiaoce than that of the Greek garrison'of 
Pelu^uip. NekhtAlH instaad of endeavpurir^ to relieve them, 
retrekted to MeihphS aid fled thence to Ethiopia, 340 (?) b.c. 
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Thus miserably fell the monarchy of the Pharaohs, after an 
unexampled duration of 3000 years, or as some think far longer. 
More than 2000 years have since passed, and though Egypt has 
from time to time been independent, not one native prince has 
sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. “ There shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt ’’ (Ezek. xxx. 13) was prophesied 
in the days of Apries as thrfinal state of the land. 

Ochus treated his conquest barbarously. From this brief 
re-establishment of Persian dominion (counted by Manetho as 
Dynasty XXXI.) no document survives except one papyrus that 
appears to be dated in the reign of Darius Ilf. 

J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to 
the Persian Conquest (New York and I/mdon, 1905) ; A History of the 
Ancient Egyptians (New York and London, 190S) ; Ancient Records 
of Egypt : Historical Documents from the Earliest Times to the Persian 
Conquest^ collected^ edited and translated {5 vols., Chicago, 1906-1907) ; 
W. M. F. Petrie, A History of Egypt (from the earliest times to the 
XXXth Dynasty) (3 vols., London, 1899-1905) ; E. A. W. Budge, 
A History of Egypt, vote, i.-vii. (London, 1902) ; G. Maapero, Histoire 
ancienne des peuples de Vorient (6th ed., 1904), The Dawn of Civtltsa^ 
turn, The Struggle of the Nations, The Passing of the Empires (London, 
1904, /ftc.) ; P. E. Newberry and I. Garstang, A Short History of 
Ancient Egypt (London, 1904); G. Steindorff, Die Bldtezeit des 
PkaraonenreicXes {Dyn. XVI 1 1 .) (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1900) ; 
H. Winckler, The Tell el A mama Letters (Berlin, London and New 
York, 1896). 

The Conquesi by Alexander. — When, in 332 B.c., after the 
battle of Issus, Alexander entered Egypt, he was welcomed a.s 
a deliverer. The Persia governor had not forcer enough to 
oppose him, and he nowhere experienced even the show of 
resistance. He visited Memphis, founded Alexandria, and went 
on pilgrim^e to the oracle of Ammon (Oasis of Siwa). The god 
declared him to be his son, renewing thus an old Egyptian con- 
vention or belief ; Olympias was supposed to have been in 
converse with Ammon, even as the mothers of Hatshepsut and 
Amenophis HI. are represented in the inscriptions of the Theban 
temples to have received the divine essence. At this stage of his 
career the treasure and tribute of Egypt were of great importance 
to the Macedonian conqueror. He conciliated the inhabitants 
by the respect which he showed for their religion ; he f)rganized 
the government of the natives under two officers, who niuk have 
been alrea^ known to them (of these Petisis, an Egyptian, soon 
resigned his share into the charge of his colleague Doloaspis, 
who l)ears a Persian name). But Alexander designed his Greek 
foundation of Alexandria to be the capital, and entrusted the 
taxation of Egypt and the control of its army and navy to Greeks. 
Early in 331 b.c. he wi^ ready to depart, and led his forces away 
to Phoenicia. A granite gateway to the temple of Khnum at 
Elephantine bears his name in hieroglyphic, and demotic docu- 
ments are found dated in his reign. 

The Ptolemaic Period. — On the division of Alexander’s 
dominions in 323 b.c., Egypt fell to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
the founder of the Ptolemaic dynasty (see Ptolemies). Under 
these rulers the rich kingdom was heavily taxed to supply the 
sinews of war and to support every kind of lavish expenditure. 
Officials, and the higher ones were nearly all Greeks, were legion, 
but the^ whole system was so judiciously worked th^^t there was 
little discontent amongst the patient peasantry. During the 
reign of Philadelphus the land gained from the bed of the lake 
of Moeris wa^ assigned to veteran soldiers ; the great armies 
of the Ptolemies were rewarded or supported by grants of farm 
lands, and men of Mac^onian, Greek and Hellenistic extraction 
were planted in colonies and garrisons or settled themselves 
in the villages throughout the country. Upper Egypt, farthest 
from the centre of government, was probably least affected by 
the new influences, though the first Pt®lemy established the 
Greek colony of Ptolemais to be its capital. Intermarriages, 
however, gradually had their effect ; after the revolt of the 
natives in the reign of Ptolemy V., we find the Greek and 
Egyptian elements clo.sely intermingled. Ptolemy , I. had 
established the cult of the Memphite Serapis in a Graeco- 
Egyptian form, affording a common ground for native and 
Hellenistic worjghippers. The greater number of the te^i^pjes 
to the native deities in Upper Egypt and in Nubia (to 50 m/so ”ith 
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of the Cataract^ within the Dodecaschoenus) were biiih under Pesoennius Niger^ who commanded the forces in Egypt, was 
the Ptolemies. No serious effort was made to extend tile Ptolc- proclaimed epperor on the death of Pertinax (a.d. 193), Sevenis 
maic rule into Ethiopia, and Eiijamenes, the Hellenizing kmg of overthrew his rival (a.d. 194) and, the revolt having been a 
Ethiopia, was evidently in alliance with Philopator ; in the milit^ one, did not punish the province ; in sos he gave a 
next reign two native kings, probably supported by Ethiopia, constitution to Alexandria and the nome capitals. In his reign 
reigned in succession at Thebes. That famous city lost all except the Christians of Egypt sutffered the hist of their many persecu- 
its religious importance under the Ptolemies ; after the “ de- tions. When Christianity was planted in the country we do not 
struction ” or dismantlinjg by Lathyrus it formed only a series know, but it must very early have gained adherents among the 
of villages. The population of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy 1 . learned Jews of Alexandria, whose school of thought ^ 
is put at 7,000,000 by Diodorus, who also says that it was greater was in some respects ready to welcome it. From them 
then than it ever was before ; at the end of the dynasty, in his it rapidly passed to the Greeks. Ultimatdy the new 
own day, it was not much less though somewhat diminished, religion spread to the Egyptians ; their own creed was worn out. 
Civil wars and revolts must have greatly injured both Upper and they found in Christianity a doctrine of the future life for 
and Lower Egypt. It is remarkable that, while the building which their old belief had made them not unready ; while the 
and decoration of temples continued in the reigns of Ptolemy social teaching of Christianity came with special fitness to a 
Auletes and the later Ptolemies and Cleopatra, papyri of those subject race. The history of the Coptic Version has yet to be 
times whether Greek or Egyptian are scarcely to be found. written. It presents some features of great antiquity, and, 
The Roman Period . — In 30 b.c. Augustus took Egypt as the unlike all others, has the truly popular character of being written 
prize of conquest. He treated it as a part of his personal domain, in the three dialects of the language. Side bv side there grew 
free from any interference by the senate. In the main lines up an Alexandrian church, philosophic, disputative, ambitious, 
the Ptolemaic organi^tion was preserved, but Romans were the very centre of Christian learning, and an Egyptian church, 
gradually introduced into the highest offices. On Egypt Rome ascetic, contemplative, mystical. The two at length influenced 
depended for its supplies of corn ; entrenched there, a revolting one another ; still we can generally trace the philosophic teachers 
general would be difficult to attack, and by simply holding back to a Greek origin, the mystics to an Egyptian, 
the grain ships could threaten Rome with starvation. No senator Caracalla, in revenge for an affront, massacred all the men 
therefore was permitted to take office or even to set foot in the capable of bearing arms in Alexandria. His granting of the 
country without the emperor’s special leave, and by way of pre- Roman citizenship to all Egyptians in common with the other 
caution the highest position, that of prefect, was filled by a provincials was only to extort more taxes. Under Dedus, 
Roman of equestrian rank only. As the representative of the a.!). 250, the Christians again suffered from persecution. When 
emperor, this officer assumed the place occupied by the king the empire broke up in the weak reign of Gallienus, the prefect 
under the old order, except that his power was limited by the Aemilianus, who took the surname Alexander or AlexandHnus, 
right of appeal to Caesar. The first prefect, Cornelius Gallus, was made emperor by the troops at Alexandria, but was con- 
tamed the natives of Upper Egypt to the new yoke by force of quered by the forces of Gallienus. In his brief reign of only a few 
arms, and meeting ambassadors from Ethiopia at Philae, cstab- months he had driven back an invasion of the Blemmyes. This 
lished a nominal protectorate of Rome over the frontier district, predatory tribe, issuing from Nubia, was long to be tiie terror 
which had been abandoned by the later Ptolemies. The third of Upper Egypt. Zenobia,queen of Palmyra, after an unsuccess- 
prefect, Gaius Petronius, cleared the neglected canals for irriga- ful invasion, on a second attempt conquered Egypt, which she 
rion ; he also repelled an invasion of the Ethiopians and pursued added to her empire, but lost it when Aurelian made war upon 
them far up the Nile, finally storming the capital of Napata. her (a.d. 272). The province was, however, unsettled, and the 
But no attempt was made, to hold Ethiopia. In succeeding conquest of Palmyra was followed in the same year by the 
reigiTs much trouble was caused by jealousies and quarrels suppression of a revolt in Egypt (a.d. 273). Probus, who hod 
between the Greeks and the Jews, to whom Augustus had governed Egypt for Aurelian and Tacitus, was subsequently 
granted privileges as valuable as those accorded to the Greeks, chosen by the troops to succeed Tacitus, and is the first govemdr 
Aiming at the spice trade, Aelius Gallus, the second prefect of of this province who obtained the whole of the empire. He 
Egypt under Augustus, had made an unsuccessful expedition expelled the Blemmyes, who were dominating the whme of tiie 
to conquer Arabia Felix ; the valuable Indian trade, however, Thebaid. Diocletian in\’ited the Nobatae to settle in the Dodeca- 
was secured by Claudius for Egypt at the expense of Arabia, schoenus as a barrier against their incursions, and subsidized 
and the Red Sea routes were improved. Nero’s reign especially both Blemmyes and Nobatae. The country, however, was still 
marks the commencement of an era of prosperity which lasted disturbed, and in a.d. 296 a formidable revolt broke out, led ly 
about a century. Under Vespasian the Jewish temple at Lronto- Achilleus, who as emperor took the name Domitius Domttianus, 
polis in the Delta, which Onias had founded in the reign of Diocletian, finding his troops unable to determine the struggle, 
Ptolemy Philometor, was closed ; worse still, a ^eat Jewish came to Egypt, captured Alexandria and put his rival to death 
revolt and massacre of the Greeks in the reign of Trajan resulted, (296). He then reorganized the whole province, and the weQ- 
after a stubborn conflict of many months with the Roman army known Pompey’s Pillar ” was set up by the grateful and 
under Marcius Livianus Turbo, in the virtual extermination of repentant Alexandrians to commemorate his gift to them of 
the Jews in Alexandria and the loss of all their privileges, part of the com tribute. 

Hadrian, who twice visited Egypt (a.d. 130, 134), founded The Coptic era of Diocletian or of the Martyrs dates from 
Antinoe in memory of his drowned favourite. From this reign the accession of Diocletian (a.d. 284). The edict of a.d. 303 
onwards buildings in the Graeco-Roman style were erected against the Christians, and those which succeeded it, were 
throughout the country. A new Sothic cycle began in a.d. 139. rigorously carried out in Egypt, where Paganism was stOl 
Under Marcus Aurelius a revolt of the Bucolic or native troops strong and face to face with a strong and united church, 
recruited for home service was taken up by the whde of the Galerius, who succeeded Diocletian in the government of tiie 
native jwpulation and was suppressed only after several years East, implacably pursued his policy, and this great persecution 
of fighting. The Bucolic war caused infinite damage to the did not end untU the persecutor, perishii^, it is said, of the dire 
agriculture of the country and marks the beginnii^ of its rapid malady of Herod and Philip II. of Spain, sent out an effict of 
decline under a burdensome taxation. The province of Africa toleration (a.d. 311). 

was now of equal important with Egypt for the grain suf^ly By the edict of Milan (a.d. 313), Constantine, with the agree- 
of the capital. Avidius Cassius, who led the Roman forces in the ment of his ctiUsague Licinius, acknowledged Cfaristianky os 
war, usurped the purple, and was acknowledged by the armies havingatlea5tequalright8withothdrreligion3,andwhe&'hegBked 
of S3rria end Egypt. On the approach of Marcus Aurelius, the sole^power he wrote to all his subjects ^vis^ them, like him, 
adherents of Cassius slew him, and the clemency of the empmr to become Christians (a 324). The Eg^tian Ghurdi, hitherto 
restored peace. Afterthe downfall ofihe house of the AntonineSi free from schism, was now divided by a fierce uontroversy. 
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in whidi we see two Gr^ek parties*, rather than a Greek and 
an Egyptian, in condict. The council of Nicaea was called 
together (a.d. 325) to determine between ^ Orthodox and the 
party of tne Alexandrian presbyter Arius. At that council 
the native Egyptian bishops were chiefly remarkable for their 
manly protest against enforcing celibacy on the clergy. The 
most conspicuous controversialist on the Orthodox side was the 
young Alexandrian deacon Athanasius, who returned home to be 
made archbishop of Alexandria (ajd. 326). After being four 
times expelled by the Arians, and once by the emperor Julian, 
he died, a.d. 373, at the moment when an Arian persecution 
began. So large a proportion of the population had taken 
religious vows that under Valens it became necessary to abolish 
the privilege of monks which exempted them from military 
service. The reign of Theodosius 1 . witnessed the overthrow 
of Arianism, and this was followed by the suppression of Pagan- 
ism, against which a final edict was promulgated a.d. 390. In 
Egypt, the ydar before, the temple of Serapis at Alexandria had 
been captured after much bloodshed by the Christian mob and 
turned mto a church. Generally the Coptic Christians were 
content to build their churches within the ancient temples, 
plastering over or effacing the sculptures which were nearest to 
the ground and in the way of the worshippers. They do not 
seem to have been very zealous in the work of destruction ; 
the native religion was dready dead and they had no fear of it. 
The prosperity of the church was the sign of its decay, and before 
long we find persecution and injustice disgracing the seat of 
Atlumasius. Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria (a.d. 415), expelled 
the Jews from the capital with the aid of the mob, and by the 
murder of the beautiful philosopher Hypatia marked the lowest 
depth to which ignorant fanaticism could descend. A schism now 
produced lengthened civil war and alienated Egypt from the 
empire. The distinction between religion and politics seemed to 
be lost, and the government grew weaker and weaker. The 
system of local government by citizens had now entirely dis- 
appeared. Ofiices, with new Byzantine names, were now almost 
hereditary in the wealthy land-owning families. The Greek 
Tulers of the Orthodox faith were unable to protect the tillers 
of the soil, and these, being of the Monophysite persuasion and 
having their own church and patriarch, hated the Orthodox 
patriarch (who from the time of Justinian onwards was identical 
with the prefect) and all his following. Towards the middle of 
the 5thc^tury, the Blemmyes, quiet since the reign of Diocletian, 
recommenced their incursions, and were even joined in them by 
the Notaitae. These tribes were twice brought to account 
severely for their misdoings, but not effectually checked. It 
was in these circumstances that Egypt fell without a conflict 
when attacked by Chosroes (a.d, 616). After ten years of 
Persian dominion the success of Heraclius restored Egypt to 
the empire, and for a time it again received a Greek governor. 
The Monophysites, who had t^en advantage of the Persian 
occupation, were persecuted and their patriarch expelled. The 
Arab conquest was welcomed by the native Christians, but with 
it they ceased to be the Egyptian nation. Their language is 
still used in their churches, but it is no longer spoken, and 
its literature, which is wholly ecclesiastical, has been long 
unproductive. 

The decline of Egypt was due to the purely military govern- 
ment of the Romans, and their subsequent alliance with the 
Greek party of Alexandria, which never represented the country. 
Under weak emperors, the rest of Egypt was exposed to the 
inroads of savages, and left to fall into a condition of barbarism. 
Ecoiesiastical disputes tended to alienate both the native popula- 
tion and the Alexandrians. Thus at last the country was merely 
held by armed force, and tlie authority of the governor was lictle 
recognized beyond the capital, except where garrisons were 
stationed. There was no militaxy spirit in a population unused 
to arms, nor any disinclination to be relieved fmm an arbitrary • 
and persectiting rule. Thus the Moslem conquest was easy. 

I ' , , ^ 1 ‘ 

BzBLlOGRAre^. — tt^nisHc See the special articles 

AtBXAi^DRiA, m., ^Si^iaUy PrdLEMxks r !• P- M^Uiaify, The 
Empire af MSm Ptolemies (London, i 8 gs), A History of Egypt under 


the Ptolemiaie Dynasty (London, 1899) ; A. Bouohe-Leolercq, Histoire 
de$ Lagides U vols., Paris, 1903- ) ; E. A, W. Budge, A History 

of Egypt^ vojs. vii.-viii. (IxmqoOi 19P2) ; J- G. Milne, A History 
of Egypt under Roman Rule [London, 1898) ; E. Gibbon, Decline 
and rail of tkt Roman Empire (edited by J. B. BUiy) (London, 1900). 
The administration and condition of filgypt unuer the Ptolemaic 
and Roman rules are abundantly illustrated in recently discovered 
papyri, see especially the English publications of B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt [Memoirs of the Graeco-Rotnan Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund) and F. G. Kenyon (British Museum Catalogues) ; 
also Mr Kenyon's annual summaries in the Archaeological Report of 
Ihe Egypt Exploration Fund. An ample selection of the Greek in- 
scriptions from Egypt is to be found in W. Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graeci inscriptiones selectae (2 vols., Leipzig, 1903-1905). 

(R, S. P. I F. Ll. G.) 

2. Mahonmedan Period. 

(1) Moslem Conquest of Egypt . — In accordance with the scheme 
of universal conquest conceived by the founder of Islam, an 
army of some 4000 men was towards the end of the year a.d. 639 
sent against Egypt under the command of ‘Amr (see *Amr-ibn- 
sl-Ass), by the second caliph, Omar 1., who had some doubt 
as to the expediency of the enterprise. The commander marched 
from Syria through El- Arish, easily took Farama or Pelusium, 
and thence proceeded to Bilbeis, where he was delayed for a 
month ; having captured this place, he proceeded to a point 
on the Nile called Umm Dunain, the siege of which also occasioned 
him some difficulty. After taking it, he crossed the Nile to the 
Fayum. On the 6th of June of the following year (640) a second 
army of 12,000 men, despatched by Omar, arrived at Heliopolis 
(OnJ *Amr recrossed the river and joined it, but presently was 
confronted by a Roman army, which he defeated at the battle 
of Heliopolis (July 640); this victory was followed by the siege 
of Babylon, which after some futile attempts at negotiation was 
taken partly by storm and partly by capitulation on Good Friday, 
the 6th of April 641. *Amr next proceeded in the direction of 
Alexandria, which was surrendered to him by a treaty signed 
on the 8th of November 641, under which it was to be occupied 
by the Moslems on the 29th of September of the following year. 
The interval was spent by him in founding the city Fostat 
(Fust&t), near the modern Cairo, and called after the camp 
(Fossaium) occupied by him while besieging Babylon ; and in 
reducing those coast towns that still offered resistance. The 
Theboid seems to have surrendered with scarcely any opposition. 

The ease with which this valuable province was wrenched 
from the Roman empire appears to have been due to the treachery . 
of the governor of Egypt, Cyrus, patriarch of Alexandria, and 
i^the incompetence of the generals of the Roman forces. The 
I former, called by the Arabs Mukaukis (Muqauqis) from his 
Coptic name Pkauchios, had for ten years before the arrival of 
*Amr maintained a fierce persecution of the Jacobite sect, to 
which the bulk of the Copts belonged. During the siege of 
Babylon he had been recalled and exiled, but after the death of 
Heraclius had been reinstated as patriarch by Heraclonas, arid 
been welcomed back to Alexandria with general rejoicing in 
September 641. Since Alexandria could neither have been 
stormed nor sUrved out by the Arabs, his motives for surrender 
ing it, and with it the whole of Egypt, have been variously 
interpreted, some supposing him to have been secretly a convert 
to Islam. The notion that the Arab invaders were welcomed 
and assisted by the Copts, driven to desperation by the persecu- 
tion lof Cyrus, appears to ^ refuted by the fact that the invaders 
treated both Copts and Romans with the same ruthlessness ; 
but the dissensions which prevailed in the Christ^ communities, 
leading to riots and even civil war in Alexandria and elsewhere, 
probably weakened resistance to the common enemy. An 
attempt was made in the year 645 with a force under Manuel, 
commander of the Imperial forces, to regain Alexandria for the 
Byzantine empire ; the city was surprised, and held till the 
summer of 646, when it was again stormed by 'Aim:. In 654 a 
fleet was equipped by Constans with a view to an inv^ion, but 
it was repulsed, and ipartly. destroyed by storm. From that time 
no serious effort was made by the Eiiatem Empire to regain pos- 
aessioQ of tibe country. And it would appear that at the time of 
I the attempt by Manuel the Amihs were actually assisted by the 
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Copts, who at the first hadi the Moslem' lighter Hbm the 
Roman yoke. ‘ . 

A question often debated by Arabic authors is* whether Egypt 
was taken by storm or capitulation, but, so far as the transfer- 
ence of the country was accomplished by the first 
taking of Alexandria, therji seems no doubt that the 
tioa, “ latter view is correct. The terms were those on 
which conquered communities were ordinarily taken 
under Moslem protection. In return for a tribute of money 
(jizyah) and food for the troops of occupation (fartbai-al-iddm), 
the Christian inhabitants of Egypt were to be excused mflit^ 
service, and to be left free in the observance of their religion 
and the administration of their affairs. 

From 639 to 968 Egypt was a province of the Eastern Caliph- 
ate, and was ruled by governors sent from the cities which at 
different times ranked as capitals. Like other provinces of the 
later Abbasid Caliphate its rulers were, during this period, able 
to establish quasi-independent dynasties, such being those of 
the Tulunids who ruled from 868 to 905, and the Ikshidis from 
935"^69. In 969 the country was conquered by Jauhar for 
the Fatimite caliph Mo*izz, who transferred his capital frcxn 
Mahdia (q.v.) in the Maghrib to Cairo. This dynasty lasted till 
1171, when Egypt was again embodied in the Abbasid empire 
by Saladin, who, however, was himself the founder of a quasi- 
independent dynasty called the Ayyubites or Ayyubids, which i 
lasted till 1252. The Ayyubites were followed by the Mameluke 
dynasties, usually classified as Babri from 1252-1382, and Burji 
from 1382-1517 ; these sovereigns were nominsdly under the 
suzerainty of Abbasid caliphs, who were in reality instruments 
of the Mameluke sultans, and resided at Cairo. In 1517 Eg5rpt 
became part of the Ottoman empire and was governed by pashas 
sent from Constantinople, whose influence about 1707 gave way 
to that of officials chosen from the Mamelukes who bore the title 
Sheik al-balad. After the episode of the French occupation, 
government by pashas was restored ; Mehemet Ali (appointed 
pasha in 1805) obtained from the Porte in 1841 the right to 
bequeath the sovereignty to his descendants, one of whom, 
Ismail Pasha, received the title Khedive, which is still held by 
Mehemet Ali’s descendants. 

(2) The following is a list of the governors of Egypt in these 
successive periods : — 


(a) During the undivided Caliphate. 
'Amr-ibn-el-Ass, a.h. i8-'».4 (a.d. 639-645). 

'Abdallah b. Sa'd b. Abl Sarh, 24-36 (645-656). 
pais b. Sad b. 'Ubadah, 36 (657-658). 

Mahommed b, Abu Bekr, 37-38 (658). 

Ashtar Mftlik b. al-Harith (appointed, but never governed). 
'Amr-ibn-el-Ass, 38-43 (658-663). 

'Utbah b. Abu Sofiftn, 43-44 (664-665). 

'Utbah b. 'Amir, 44-45 (665). 

Maslama b. Mukh^lad, 45-62 (665-682). 

Sa’id b. Yazid b. 'Alqamah, 62-64 (682-684). 
Abdarrahman b. 'Utbah b. Jahdam, 64-65 (684). ^ 

Abdalaziz ('Abd al- Aziz) b. Merwfin, 65-86 (683-705), 
"Abdallah b. 'Abd al-Malik, 86-90 (705-708). 

Qwrrah b. Sharik al-’AbsI, 90-96 (709-714). 

"Abd al-Malik b. Rifft'ah al-Fahmi, 96-09 (715-7x7). 
Ayyflb b. Shurahbll al-Aebahi, 99-101 (717-720), 

Bishr b. ^afw&n al'Kalbl' 101-102 (720-721). 

Honzalah b. ^afw&n, 102-105 (721-724). 

Mahommed b. 'Abd al-Malik, 105 (724). 

Hurrb. YQsuf, 105-108 (724-727). 

^afa b. aJ-Walld, 108 (727). 

"Abd al-Malik b. Rif&'iui, 109 (727). 

Walid b. Rif&'ah, 109-117 (727-735), 

"Abd al-RahmOn b. KhAlid, 117-1x8 (735). 

Hanzalah b. Safwftn, 1x8-124 (735-742). 

Safe b. al-Walid, 124-127 (742-745). 
rHas^ b. 'Atfthiyah al-Tu'pt^, 127 (745). 

Hafi^ b. al- Walid, 127 (743). 

Hautharah b. Suhail al-Rahili, 128-131 (745-749). 
Mughtrah b. 'Ubaidallah al-Pazari, 131-132 (749). 

"Abd al’Malik b. Marwftn al-Lakhmi, 132 (750). 

Saiib b, ‘All, 136-137 (753-755)— time. 

Abfl 'Adn, 137-141 ( 755 “ 75 fi)-~s®c^<* time. 

11 ^ b. Ka"b b. "Uyibnah al-Tamiml, 141 (758-759). 


Mahommed b. al-Asb*a& b. "‘Uqbah i4t*t43 (759- 

7 ^)* 

Humaid b. Qabtahah b. ShaUb 143-144 (760-762). 
Yazid b. H^tim b. Kabisah al-MuhallabI, 144-152 (762-7^). 
"Abdallah b. 'Abdarzabmfia b. Moawiya b. bfudm], 152-155 

b. Abdarrdbman b. Moawiya b. IjCudaij, 155 (772). 
Mflsft b. ‘Ulayy b. Ral^ gi-Lakhmi, 155-161 (772-778). 

*ls& b. Luqm&n b. Mahommed 4-JumahT, x6i-x62 (778). 
Wftdih, 162 (779). 

Man^dr b. Yazld b* Manidr al-Hn"aixiL 162 (779). 

Abiir 88lib YabyA b. t>aw&d b. Mamdud, 162-164 (779-780). 
Sftlim b*. Saw&dah al-Tamiml, 164 (780-76 Z;). 

Ibrflhlm b« ^flJib b. ‘4ji» 165-167 (781-784),, 

Mfls& b. Mntfab b, al-&kbi al-Khath"axbi, 167-168 (784-785). 
XJsAmah b.’Amr b. "Alqamah al-Ma'ftfirl, 168 (785). 
al-Fadl b. 8&lib b. "All al- Abbi^, 168-169 (785*786). 

'AH b. Sulaim&n b. 'All al-'Abb^, 169-171 (7^787). 

Musa b, 'Isa b. Mdsa al’Abbasi, 171-172 (787-789), 

Maslamah b. Yaby* b. Qurrah al-BaiiO, 172-173 (78^790). 
Mahommed b. Ziuiair eJ-Azdl, 173 (790). 

Dawiid b. Yazid b. Sl^tim al-MuhaUabi, 174-175 (790), 

Musa b. 'Isa al-'Abbasi, 175-176 (790-792). 

Ibrahim b. 176 (792). 

8Wih b. Ibrahim, 176 (792). 

Abdallah b. al-Musay^b b. Zuhair al-pabbi, 176-177 (792- 
793 )* 

Ishaq b. Sulaiman b. 'Ali al-'Abbasi, 177-178 (793-794). 

,f 

. . 795 -* 796 ). 

Obaidallah b. al-Mabdi, j8o-x8i (796-797)— oeoond time, 
Isma'il b. Saiib b. "AH al- Abba^, 151-182 (797-798). 

Isma'il b. ‘Isa b. MQsa al-'AbbasL 182-183 (798)^ 

Laith b. al-Fadl aTAblwardi. 183-187 (798-803). 

Ahmad b. Isma il b. 'AK al-Abbasi, 187-189 (803-805). 
"Obaidallah b. Mahommed b. Ibrahim al-Abbasi, 189-190 
(805-806). • 

^usain b. Jamil, 190-192 (806-808). 

Maiik b. Dalham b. 'Isa al- Kalb!, 192-193 (808). 

Hasan b. al-Talitab, I93-X94 (808-809). 

^tim b. Harthamah b. A'yan, 194-195 (809-811). 
jabir b. al-Ash'ath b. Yahyaal-TAi, 195-196 (81 x-8ia). 

'Abbad b. Mahommed b. 9 ayyan al'Balkhi, 196-198 (8i2-8x3)« 
Mottalib b. 'Abdallah b. Maiik al-Khuzai, 198 (813-8x4). 
'Abbas b. Mhsa b. 'Isa al-'Abbasi, 198-199 (814). 

Mottalib b. 'Abdallah, 199-200 (814-816)— tecemd time. 

Sari b. al-Hakam b. Yflsuf, 200-20Z (816). 

Sulaiman b. Ghaiib b. Jibrll al*BajiU^ 201 (816-817). 

Sari b. al-9akam, 20x^05 (817-820). 

Aba Na^r Mahommed b. m-Sari, 205 (820-^t). 

'Obaidallah b. al-Sarf, 205-2x1 (821-826). 

'Abdallah b. T<Uiir, OJ 1-213 (826-829). 

Mahommed b. HarOn (^-Mo'taaim), 213-^2x4 (829). 

'Umair b. Al- Walid al’tamiml al-BadhaghfeL 214 (829). 

"Isa b. Yazid, 214 (829). 

'Abduyah b. Jabalah, 2x5-216 (830-831). 

"Isa b. ManzUr b. MQza al-Rafi' 1,^16^217 (831-832). 

Naer b. Abdallah Kaidar al-^aiadi, 2x7-219 (832>^34)i 
Muzafiar b. Kaidar, 2x9 (834). 

MQsa b. Abil-' Abbas Thabit al-HanafI, 219-224 (834-839). 

Maiik b. Kaidar al-^afadl, 224-226 (839-84X). 

'All b. Yahya abul-Hasiux al-Armanl, 226-228 (841-842). 

'Isa b. Manaflr al-Rafii, 229-233 (843-847). 

Harthamah b. aPNadir al-Jabiau, 233-234 (848-849); 

9atim b. Harthamah, 234 (849). 

•AH b. Yahya, 234-235 (849-850), 

ii*Khatlaiii, 235-23 


Ishaq b, Yabya s[l'-«Mu»wMM, *3 ' ogw 
'Abd al-Wahid b. Y^ya b. Manffir, 236-2 


"Anbasa b. Ishaq b. bhamir, .23^^242 (852-^56).' 
V..-TJ '' 'Abdallah b. Dinar. 242-253 (856-867). 

1 b. Khaqan al-Turkl, 253-254 (S67-^i 
Ahmad b. Muzahim b. Khiotoi, 254 (868). 


51-852) 


Muzahim ] 


TtUunid house, 

Ahmad b. Tiffin, 254-270 (868-884). 
KhomarHya b. Ahinad, 270-282 (884-896). 
Jaish b. Khomardya, 282 (896). 

Harfln b. Khomardya, 283-292 (896-904). , 
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b. KauJilagh, 311^ (923). * 

T^In b. Al)dallah, 31 1-321 (923-933) — third time. 

Mahommed b. Takln^ 321 (933). 

Ihshtdt house. 

Mahommed b. Tughj al>lkshid, 321 (933). 

[Ahmad b. Kaighlagh, 32J-322 {933”-934)]- 
Mahommed b. Tughj, 323-334 (934-946)— second time. 
tJnjflr b. al-Ikahid, 334-349 (946^1). 

All b. al-lkshid, 349-355 

KafQr b. Abdallah al-Ikshidi, 355-357 (966-968). 

Abu'l-Faw&ris Ahmad b. ’AH b. al-lkshid, 357 (968). 

(6) F&(imiie CaHphSf 357-567 (969-1171). 

Mo'ixz Abu Tamira Ma’add (or li-din allah), 337-365 (969-975). 
’Aslz Abtl MansUr Nizir (al- Aziz bilUlh), 365-386 (975-996). 
Hakim [Aba *Ah Man^ttr], 386-411 (996-1020), 

?ahir [Abu'l-^asan ’AH], 41 1-427 (1020-1035). 

Mostanair [Abfl Tamim Ma’add], 427-487 (1035-1094). 

Mosta'H [Abu'l-Qisim Ahmad], 487-495 (1094-1101). 

Amir [AbO'AB Manzflr], 495-524 (1101-1130). 

Hatlz [Abu’l-Maimun ’Abd al-Majid], 524-544 (1130- 1149). 
i^afir rAbtt’l-Mansflr Isma’iT], 544-549 (1149-1154). 

Fa'iz lAbu’l-Qasim ’Isa], W9-555 (1154-1160). 

'Adid [Abfl Mahommed ’Abdallah], 555-567 (1160-1171). 

(c) AyyUhiie Sultans, 564-648 (1169-1250). 

Malik al Nasir ^aiah al-din Yusuf b. Ayyub (Saladin), 564 -580 
(1 169-1 T93). 

MaJik ul- Aziz Tmad al-din Othman, 589-595 (1193-1198). 

Malik al-Mansiir Mahommed, 395-596 (1198-1199). 

Malik al-’AcUl Saif al-din Abfl Bakr, 596-615 (1199-1218). 

Malik al-Kamil Mahommed, 615-635 (1218-1238). 

Malik al- Adil II. Saif al-dfai Abfl Bakr, 635-637 (1238-1240). 
Malik al-^aiih Najm al-din Ayyflb, 637-647 (1240- 1249). 

Malik al-Mo'azzam Tflranshah, 647-648 (1249-1250). 

Malik al-Ashraf Mflsfl, 648-650 (1250-1252). 


* (<i) Bahri Mamelukes, 648-792 (1250-1390). 

Shajar al-durr, 648 (1250). 

Malik al-Mo'izz 'Izz al-din Aibek, 648-635 (1250-1257), 

Malik al-Mansur Nureddin ’Ali, 655-657 (1257-1259*). 

Malik al-Mozaffar Saif al-din Koxrz, 657-658 (1259-1260). 
Malik al-:^flhir [Rukn al-d!n (Rukneddin) B'ibars Bundukdflri], 
658-676 (1260-1277). 

Mahk al-Sa'id Nflair al-din Barakah Khfln, 676-678 (1277- 
. *279). 

Malik aJ- Adil Badr al-din Sal&mish, 678 (1279). 

Malik al-Mansflr Saif al-din QALi'uN, 678-689 (1279-1290). 
Malik al-Ashraf [Qalflh al-din Khalil], <^9-693 (1290-1293). 
Malik al-Nflair [i\ flair al-din Mahommed], 693-694 (1293-1294). 
Malik al-'.^dil [Zain al-din Kitboga], 694-696 (1294-1296). 
M^flr l^usflm al-d!n LajIk], 696-^^^ (1296-1298). 

NAsir Mahommed (again), 698-708 (1298-1308). 

Mozaffar [Rukn al-din Bibars J&shen^r], 70^709 (1308-1310). 
Nfl^ Mahommed (third time), 709-741 (1310-1341)* 

Manaflr [Saif al-din Abu Bakr], 741-742 (1341). 

Ashmf [Alfl'u 'l-dia Kuchuk], 742 (1341-1342). 

Nflair [Shihflb al-din Ahmad], 742-743 (1342). 

Sfllih ’Iro&d al-din Ismfl’il], 743-746 (1342-1345). 

Kflmil [Saif al-din Sha'ban], 746-747 (1345-1346). 

Mozafiar [Saif al-din HajjIJ, 747-748 (1346-1347). 

Nflair [Nflair al^iin ^asan], 748-752 (1347-1351). 
to al-din ^fllihj, 752.755 (1351-1.W). 

CHasM] (^sin), 753-762 (1334-1361). 

Maiifflr al-din Mahommed], 762-764 (1361-1363). 

Ashraf [Nflair al-din Sha’bfln], 764-778 (1363-1377). 

Manaflr ['Alfl’u ’1-din ’AH], 778-783 (1377-1381). 

9aiih [9al&h al-din Ha.jjiJ, 783-784 (1381-1382). 

Barkflk or Ba^flq (see below), 784-791 (1382-1389), 

5fljji again, with titje of Mo;mfIar, 791-792 (1389-1390). 

(a) Burji Mamelukes, 784-922 (1382-1517). 

?flhh‘ [Saif al-dih Barqfiq], 764-801 (1382-1398) [interrupted 

by TOji, 791-792]. 

Nflair [Nflair al-din Faraj], 801-808 (1398-1405). 

Manaflr ['Izz al-din Abdalaziz (’Abd al-'Aziz)], 808-809 (1405- 
1406). 

Nflirir Faraj (again), 809-815 (1406-1412). 

'Adil Mostain (Abbasid caliph), 815 (1412). 

Mu’a]^d [Sheikh], 815-824 (1412-1421). 

MoMfiar [Ahnaad], 824 (1421). 

^flhir reaif al-din Tatflr], 824 (1421). 

Sfllib ^flfir al-d^n Mahommed], 824-825 (1421-1422). 

Ashraf [S^ al-d!n Barsbai], 825-842 (1422-1^8). 

*AzIz [jwAl al-dln Yflsuf], 842 (1438). 

ZAhir [Saif kl-din Takmak], A42-557 (1438-1453). t 


[Saif al-din Khoshkad^, 865-872 (1461-1467). 
ai], 872 (1467). 


Z&hir ^ al-d!n Yelbai or Bilbai], 

Zflhir [Tlmurboghfl], 872-873 (i467-i'468). 

Ashraf [Saif al^dln (Kait ^v)], 873-901 (1468-1495). 
N&fir [Mahommed], 901-904 (1495-149S). 

Z&hir fK&nsflh], 904-905 ( 1498-1499) • 

Ashraf [Jflnbalflt or Jan Belflt], 905-906 (1499-1501). 
'Adil Tumanbey (1501)* 

Ashraf [Kflnsflh Ghflr^, 906-922 (1501-15x6). 

Ashraf [Xumflnbey], 922 (1316-1517), 


(/) Turkish Governors after the Ottoman Conquest. 


Khair Bey, 923 (1517). 

Mu^faffl Pasha, 926 (1520). 
A^ad, 929 (1523)* 

Qflsim, 930 (1524). 
ibrflhlm, 931 (1523). 

Suleimftn, 933 (1527). 

Dflwfld, 945 (1538). 

'AH, 956 (1549). 

Mahommed, gGi (1554). 

Iskandar, 963 (1556). 

'AH al-Khfldim, 968 (1561). 
Mustafa, 969 (1561). 

'AH al-Sflfi, 971 (1363). 

Mahmfld, 973 (i^). 

€iaan, 975 (1367). 

Hosain, 980 (1373). 

Masih, 982 (1575). 

Hasan al-Knflalm, 988 (1580). 
fbrflhim, 991 11383). 

Sinfln, 992 (1584). 

Uwais, 994 (1585). 

Hafiz Ahmad, 999 (1591). 

Kurt', 1003 (1395). 

Sayyid Mahommed, 1004 (1596). 
Khidr, 1006 (1598). 

’AH al-Silabdflr. 1009 (1601). 
Ibrflhim, 1012 (1604). 

Mahommed al-Kflni, 1013 (1605). 
^asan, 1014 (1605). 

Mahommed al-Sflfi, toi6 (1607). 
Ahmad al-Daftardfli, 1022 (1613). 
Mu^t^ Irakli, 1026 (1617). 
Ja’far, 1027 (1618). 

Mustaffl, 1928 (1619). 

^osain, 1028 (1619). 

Mahommed, 1031 (1622). 
Ibrflhlm, ^031 (1622). 

Mustaffl, X032 (1623). 

'Ali^ 1032 (1623). 

Mustaffl, 1032 (1624). 

Bairflm, 1036 (1626). 

Mahommed, 1037 (1627). 

Mflsfl, 1040 (1631). 

'KhaUl al-Bustflnjl, 1041 (1631). 
Ahmad al-Kflrji, 1042 (1633). 
Hosain, 1045 (1636). 

Mahommed b. Ahmad, 1047 
(1638). 

Mustaffl al-Bustflnji, 1049 (1639). 
Maqsfld, 1050 (1641). 

Suyfln Bey, 1054 (1644). 


A^Qb, 1055 (164^. 

>. J^dar, 


ahommed b. 

(1647). 

Ahmad, 1058 (1648). 

'Abd al-Rahmftn, 1061 (1651). 
Mahommed al - Silabd&r, 1062 
(1652). 

Ghflzi, 1066 (1655). 

Omar, 1067 (1652). 

Ahmad, 1077 (1666). 

Ibrflhim, 1078 (1667). 


Hosain, 1085 (1674). 

Hhsan al- Jflnbalflt, 1087 (1676), 
Othm&n, 1091 (x68o). 

JEbisan al-Silahdflr, 1099 (1688). 

Atoad, iioi (1690), 

'Ali Qilij, 1102 (1691). 

Ismfnl, 1107 (1696). 

Hosain, 1T09 (1697). 

Qarfl Mahommed or Ahmad, 
nil (1699). 

Mahommed J^mi, 1116 (1704). 
'AH Muslim, 1118 (1706). 

^osain Ketkhudfl, 1119 (1707). 
Ibrflhim Qabfld&n, 1x21 (i7f>9). 
Khalil, 1122 (1710). 

Wall, 1123 (1711). 

'Abidin, 1127 (1715). 

'AH Izmirli, 1129 (1717). 

Rajab, 1130 (1718). 

Mahommed al - Bfl.sJiimi, 1132 
(1720). 

'All, 1138 (1728). 

Bflkir, 114T (1729). 

'Abdallah Kubflrlu, 1142 (1729). 
Mahommed Silahd&r,ii44 (1732). 
Othman ]9alabi, 1146 (1733). 
Bflkir, 1148 (1735). 

Mustaffl, 1149 (1736). 

Sulaimfln b.al-'Azim,ii52 (1739). 
’AliJh^akim Oghlu, 1153 (1740). 
Yahyfl, 1154 (1741). 

Mahommed Yedkeshi, 1156 

(1743)- 

Mahommed Rflghib, 115b (1745). 
Ahmad Kuruzir, iiOi (1748). 
Sharif ’Abdallah, 1163 (1750). 
Mahommed Amin, 1166 (1753). 
Mustafa, 1166 (1753). 

'Ali Hakim Oghlu, 1169 (1756). 
Mahommed Said, 1171 (1758). 
Mustaffl, 1173 (1759). 

Alimad Kflmil, 1174 (1761). 
Bflkir, 1175 (1761). 

Hasan, 1176 (1761). 
damzah, 1179 U765). 
Mahommed Rflqim, 1181 (1767). 
Mahommed Urnu, 1182 (1768). 
Ahmad, 1183 (1770). 

Qara Khalil. 1184 (1770). 
Mustaffl NflbuLsI, 1188 (1774). 
Ibrflhim 'Arabgirli, 1189 (1775). 
Mahommed 'Izzet, 1190 (1776), 


1057 Ismfl'Il, 1193 (17.7 


Mahommed** Riaiik, 1195 (1781). 
Sharif 'All Qassab, 119O (1782). 
Mahommed Silabdflr, 1 198 (1783). 
Mahommed YeyeH, 1200 (1785). 
'Abidin Sharif, 1201 (1787). 
Ismfl'Il Tfinist, 1203 (1780). 

^lih Qaisarli, 1209 (1794). 

Abli Bakr 'J'arflbulbi, 1211 
(1796). 


French Occupation, 

Khosrev, 1216 (1802). Ali Jazfl'irli or 'f’arflbulsi, 1218 

Tflhir, 1218 (1803). (1803). 

Khorshid, 1219 (1804). 

(g) Hereditary Pashas {later Khedives), from 1220 {from 1805). 

Mehcmet 'Ali, 1220-1264 (1805- Sa'Jd, 1270-1280 (1854-1863). 

1848). Ismfl'U, 1280-1300 [1863-1882). 

Ibrflhim, 1264 (1848). Tewflk, 1300-1309 (1882-1692). 

'Abbflsl., 1264-1270 (1848-1854). Abbfls II., 1309 (1892). 

(3) Period under Governors sent from the Metropolis of the 
eastern Caliphate . — ^The first governor of the newly acquired 
province was the conqueror *Anir> whose juriswetion was 
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presentl^jr restricted to Lower ijgypt ; Upper Egypt, which was 
divided into three provinces, bemg assigned to Abdallflh b. Stf d, 
on whom the third caHph conferred the government of Lower 
Egypt also, ‘Amr being recalled, owing to his unwdlin^css tb 
extort from his subjects as much money as would satisfy the i 
caliph. In the troubles which overtook the Islamic empire with | 
the accession of Othman, Egypt wa$ greatly involved, and it 
had to be reconquered from the adherents of Ali for Moawiya I 
{Mo*awiyah) by *Amr, who in a.h. 38 was rewarded for his ser- 1 
vices by being reinstated as governor, with the right to appro- | 
priate tiie surplus revenue instead of sending it as tribute to the j 
metropolis. In the confusion which followed on the death of j 
the Omayyad caliph Vazid the Egyptian Moslems declared 
themselves for Abd^lfth b. Zobair, but their leader was defeated 
in a battle near Ain Shams (December 684) by Merw&n b. Qakam 
(Merwan I.), who had assumed the Caliphate, and the conqueror’s 
son Abd al-Aziz was appointed governor. They also declared 
themselves against the usurper Merwan II. in 745, whose lieu- 
tenant al-Hautharah had to enter Fostat at the head of an army. 
In 750 Merwan II. himself came to Egypt as a fugitive from the 
Abb^ids, but found that the bulk of the Moslem population 
had already joined with his enemies, and was defeated and slain 
in the neighbourhood of Giza in July of the same year. The 
Abbasid general, §alih b. Ali, who had won the victory, was then 
appointed governor. 

During the period that elapsed between the Moslem conquest 
and the end of the Omayyad dynasty the nature* of the Arab 
occupation had changed from what had originally been intended, 
the establishment of garrisons, to systematic colonization. | 
Conversions of Copts to Islam were at first rare, and the old 
system of taxation was maintained for the greater part of the first 
Islamic century. This was at the rate of a dinar per feddatif of I 
which the proceeds were used in the first place for the pay of the | 
troops and their families, with about hdf the amount in kind | 
for the rations of the army. The process by ^ich the first of 
these contributions was turned into coin is still obscure ; it is 
clear that the corn when threshed was taken over by certain 
public officials who deducted the amount due to the state. In 
general the system is well illustrated by the papyri forming the 
Schott-Reinhiardt collection at Heidelberg (edited byC.H. Becker, 
1906), which contain a number of letters on the subject from 
Qurrah b. Sharik, governor from a.h. 90 to 96. The old division 
of the country into districts (notnoi) is maintained, and to the 
inhabitants of these districts demands are directly addressed 
by the governor of Egypt, while the head of the community, 
ordinarily a Copt, but in some cases a Moslem, is responsible 
for compliance with the demand. An official called “ receiver ” 
(qabbdl) is chosen by the inhabitants of each district to take 
charge of the produce till it is delivered into the public magazines, 
and receives 5 % for his trouble. Some further details are 
to be found in documents preserved by the archeologist 
Maqrizi, from which it appears that the sum for whi(ffi^each 
district was responsible was distributed over the unit in such 
a way that artisans and tradesmen paid at a rate similar to that 
which was enforced on those employed in a^culture. It is not 
known at what time the practice of having the amount due 
settled by the community was altered into that according to 
which it was settled by the governor, or at what time tiie practice 
of deducting from the total certain expenses necessary for the 
maintenance of the community was abandoned. The researches 
of Wellhausen and Becker have made it clear that the difference 
which is iparked in later hhm between a poll-tax (jtzyah) and 
a land-tax (khardf) did not at first exist : the papyri of tiie ist 
century know only of the jizyiffi, which, however, is not a poll-tax 
but a land-tax' (in the main). The development of the poll-tax 
imposed on members of tolerated cults seems to be due to various 
causes, chief of them the acquisition of land by Moslems, who 
were not at first allowed to possess any, the conversion of Coptic 
landowners to Islam, and the enforcement (towards the end of 
the tst centiiry of Islam) of the poll-tax on monks. The treasury 
could not afford to lose the land-tax, which it would natiin(!iy 
forfeit by the first two of the above occurrences, and we read of 
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various expedients being tried to prevent tMs loss. Such were 
making the Christian Oommunity to which the proselyte had 
belonged pay as much as it had paid when his lands belonged to 
it, mak^ proselytes pay as before their conversion, or com- 
pelling them to abandon their lands on conversion. Eventually 
the theory spread that afi land paid land-tax, whereas rnemhers 
of tolerated sects paid a personal tax also ; but duriz^ the 
evolution of this doctrine the rations between conquerors ^d 
conquered became more and more strained, and from the time 
when the control of the finance was sepmted from the admin- 
istration of the country (A.ti. 715) compteinte of extortion becalme 
serious ; under the predecessor of Qurrah, *Abdallfth b, ‘Abd al- 
Malik, the country suffered from famine, and under this raler it 
was unable to recover. Under the finance minister Obaidallah 
b. Habh&b (720-734) the first government survey by Moslems 
was made, followed by a census ; but before this time the higher 
administrative posts had been largely taken out of the hands of 
Copts and filled with Arabs. The resentment of the Copts finally 
expressed itself in a revolt, which broke out in the year - 
725, and was suppressed with difficulty. Two years ^ 555 !! 
after, in order that the Arab element in Egypt m^ht 
be strengthened, a colony of North Arabians (Qaisites) was sent 
for and planted near Bilbeis, reaching the number of 3000 
persons; this immigration also restored the bidonce between 
the two branches of the Arab race, as the first immigrants had 
belonged almost exclusively to the Soutix Arabian sto^. Me^m- 
while the employment of the Arabic language had been steadily 
gaining ground, and in 706 it was made the official lan^age of tiie 
bureaux, though the occasional use of Greek for this purpose 
is attested by documents as late as the year 780. Other revolts 
of the Copts are recorded for the year 739 and 750, the* last 
year of Omayyad domination. The Outbreaks in all cases are 
attributed to increased taxation. 

The Abbasid period was marked at its commencement by the 
erection of a new capital to the north of Fostat, bearing ^e 
name ^ Askar of “ camp.” Apparently at this time the practice 
of farming the taxes began, which naturally led to even greater 
extortion than before ; and a fresh rising of the Copts is recorded 
for the fourth year of Abbasid rule. Governors, as will be seen 
from tiie list, were frequently changed. The three officials of 
importance whose nomination is mentioned by the historians in 
addition to that of the governor were the commander of the 
bodyguard, the minister of finance and the judge. Towards 
beginning of the 3rd Islamic century the practi^ of giving 
Egypt in fief to a governor was resumed by the c^iph Slamiin, 
who bestowed this privilege on ‘Abdall&h b. 'JUhir, who in 827 
was sent to recover Alexandria, which for some ten yem had 
been held by exiles from Spain. ‘Abdall&h b. Xfthir decided to 
reside at Bagdad, sending a deputy to Egypt to govern for him ; 
and this example was afterwards followed. In 828, when 
Mamun’s brother Mota^im was feudal lord, a violet insurrection 
broke out in the Ilauf, occasioned, as usual, by excessive taxa- 
tion ; it was partly quelled in the next year by Mota^im, who 
marched against the rebels with an army of 4000 Turks. ‘ The 
rebellion broke out repeatedly in the following years, and in 831 
the Copts joined with the Arabs against the government ; the 
state of affairs became so serious' that the caliph MamCin himself 
visited Egypt, arriving at Fostat b February 83a ; his general 
Afshln fought a decisive battle with the rebe£i nt BAsbarild 
in tiie ^auf region, at which the Copts Were compelled' to sur- 
render ; the males were massacred and tiie women and children 
sold as slaves. 

This event finally crushed the Cbptic' nation, which never 
agab made head against tile Mcfslebs. In the following ye&r the 
c^iph Motasbi, who surrounded himself with a foreign body- 
guaro, withdrew the stipends of tiie Arab soldfers b Egypt ; 
this measure caused some df the .^b tribes who had beenlotig 
settled b Egyptito revolt, but their tesistanee was crushed, 
the domination of the Arab ebm^t b the eountiy from ^ 
time^gave way to tiiet of fore^ ^mercenaries, who, belonging 
to one natidh or anotherj^ held lor most of itd iObsequent 

history. Eg3rtit was given In li TuridA Arimhi 
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(ABhin«s)| who ne\«r visited the country | the rule of in- 

dividufds of Turkish origin prevailed till the rise of the F&thnites, 
who for a time interrupted it. The presence of Turks in Egypt 
is attested by documents as early as 8 q 8. While the governor 
was appointed by the feudal lord| the finance minister 
TwUMh continued to be appointed by the caliph. On the 
death of Ashnas in 844 Egypt was given in fief to 
' another Turkish genersd but in 850 this person 
fell out of favour, and the fief was transferred to Monta^ir, son 
of the caliph Motawakkil In 856 it was transferred from him 
to the vizier Path b. KhAqAn, who for the first time appointed 
a Turkish governor. The chief places in the state were ako 
filled with Turks. The period between the rise of the Abbasids 
and t^ (juasi-independent dynasties of Egypt was marked by 
much religious persecution, occasioned by the fanaticism < of 
some of the cahphs, the victims being generally Moslem sec- 
tarians. (For Egypt under Motawakkil see Caliphate, § c. 
par. 10.) 

The policy of these caliphs also led to severe measures being 
taken against any members of the Alid family or adherents of 
their cause who were to be found in Egypt. 

In the year 868 Egypt was given in fief to a Turkish general 
Bayikbeg, who sent thither as his representative his stepson 
Ahmad b. Tnlun, the first founder of a q[uasi-mde- 
pendent dynasty. This personage was himself the 
son of a Turk who, originally sent as a slave to Bagdad, 
had risen to high rank in the service of the caliphs. AJtim^ b. 
Tulun spent some of his early life in Tarsus, and on his return 
distinguished himself by rescuing his caravan, which conveyed 
treasure belonging to the caliph, from brigands who attacked 
it ; he afterwards accompanied the caliph Mo$ta*in into exile, 
and displayed some honourable qualities in his treatment of the 
fallen sovereign. He found a rival in Egypt m the person of 
Ibn al-Modabbir, the finance minister, who occupied an inde- 
pendent position, and who started the practice of surrounding 
himself with an army of his own slaves or freedmen ; of these 
Ibn Tuliin succeeded in depriving the finance minister, and they 
formed the nucleus of an army by which he eventually secured 
his own independence. Insurrections by adherents of the Aiids 
gave him the opportunity to display his military skill ; and 
when in 870 his stepfather died, by a stroke of luck the fief was 
given to his father-in-law, who retained Alunad in the lieutenancy, 
and indeed extended his authority to Alexandria, which had till 
that time been outside it. The enterprise of a usurper in Syria 
in the year 872 caused the caliph to require the presence of 
Abmad in that country at the head of an army to quell it ; and 
although this army was not actually employed for the purpose, 
it was not disbanded by Ahmad, who on his return founded a 
fresh city called Kat 4 *i^ “ the fiefs,” S.E. of modem Cairo, to 
house it. On the death of Ahmad’s father-in-law in the same 
year, when Egypt was given in fief to the caliph’s brother 
Mowafiaq (famous for his defeat of the Zanj), Ab^d secured 
himself m his post by extensive bribery at h^quarters ; and 
in the folbwing year the administration of the Syrian frontier 
was conferred on him as well. By 875 he found himself strong 
enough to refuse to send tribute to Bagdad, preferring to spend 
the revenues of Eg3rpt'on the maintenance of his army and the 
erection of great buildmgs, such as his famous mosque ; and 
too^h Mowafi^ advanced against ^ with an army, the 
project of reducing Abmad to submission had to be abandoned 
for want of means. In 877 and 878 Abmad ^vanced into Syria 
and obtained the submission of the chief cities, and at Tarsus 
entered into friendly relations with the representatives of the 
Byzantine emperor. During his absence his son * Abb&s revolted 
in Egypt ; on the news of hk father’s return he fled to Barca, 
whence' he endeavoured to conquer the Aghlabite dominions in 
the Maghrib ; be was, however, defeated by ^e Aghlabite ruler, 
and returned to Barca, where he was agam defeated by his 
father’s forces and taken prisoner. 

In 88a rdlationg between Ab^ad and Mo^irafiaq again betame 
strained, and the^dlBner conceived the bold plan of getting the 
califdi Mo'tamid into has power, which, however, was frustrated 
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by MowafEaq’s vigilance ; but an open rupture was the result, 
as MowafEaq fom^y deprived Abmad of his lieutenancy, while 
Abmad eqtmy formally declared that Mowafiaq had forfeited 
the succession. A revolt that broke out at Tarsus caused Abmad 
to traverse Syria once more in 883, but illness compelled him 
to return, and on the 10th of May 8^ he died at his residence in 
Kat&’r. He was the firsts to establish the claim of Egypt to 
govern Syria, and from his time Egypt more and more 
independent of the Eastern caliphate. He appears to have 
invented the fiction which afterwards was repeatedly employed, 
by which the money spent on mosque-buildii^ was supposed to 
have been furnished by discoveries of buried treasure. 

He was succeeded by his son Khom&ruya, then twenty years 
of age, who immediately after his accession had to deal with an 
attempt on the part of the caliph to recover Syria ; this attempt 
failed chiefiy tl^ugh dissemions between the caliph’s officers, 
but partly through the ability of Khomfiruya’s general, who 
succeeded in winning a battle after his master had run away 
from the field. By 886 Mowafiaq found it expedient to grant 
KhomUruya the possession of E^pt, Syria, and the frontier 
towns for a period of thirty years, and ere long, owing to the 
disputes of the proviimial governors, Khomfiruya found it possible 
to extend his domain to the Euphrates and even the Tigris. 
On the death of Mowaffaq in 891 the Egyptian governor was 
able to renew peaceful relations with the caliphs, and receive 
fresh confirmation in his possessions for thirty years. The 
security which he thereby gained gave him the opportunity to 
indulge his taste for costly buildings, parks and other luxuries, 
of which the chroniclers give accounts bordering on the fabulous. 
After the marriage of ms daughter to the caliph, which was 
celebrated at enormous expense, an arrangement was made giving 
the Tulunid sovereign the viceroyalty of a region extending 
from Barca on the west to Hit on the east ; but tribute, ordinarily 
to the amount of 300,000 dinars, was to be sent to the metropolis. 
His realm enjoyed peace till his death in 896, when he fell a 
victim to some palace intrigue at Damascus. 

His son and successor Abu*l- As&kir Jaish was fourteen years 
old at his accession, and being without adequate guidance soon 
revealed his incompetence, which led to his being murdered after 
a reign of six months by his troops, who gave his place to his 
brother Harun, who was of about the same age. In the eight 
years of his government the Julunid empire contracted, owing 
to the revolts of the deputies which Harun was unable to quell, 
though in 898 he endeavoured to secure a new lease 01 the' 
.sovereignty in Egj^pt and Syria by a fresh arrangement with 
the caliph, involving an increase of tribute. The following years 
witnessed serious troubles in Syria caused by the Carmathians, 
which called for the intervention of the caliph, who at last 
succeeded in defeating these fanatics ; the officer Mahommed b. 
Solaimfin, to whom the victory was due, was then commissioned 
by the caliph to reconquer Egypt from the Tulunids, and after 
securing the allegiance of the Syrian prefects he invaded Egypt 
by sea and land at once. Before the arrival of these troops 
H&run had met his death at the hands of an assassin, or else in 
an affray, and his uncle Shaiban, who was placed on the throne, 
found himself without the means to collect an army fit to grapple 
with the invaders. Fostat was taken by Mahommed b. SolaimSn 
after very slight resistance, at the beginning of 905, and after the 
infliction of severe punishment on the inhabitants Egypt was 
once more put under a deputy, *Is& al-Nausharf, appointed 
directly by the caliph. 

The old regime was not restored without an attempt made by 
an adherent of the Tulunids to reconquer Egypt ostensibly for 
their benefit, and for a time the caliph^s viceroy had to quit the 
capital. The vigorous measures of the authorities at Bagdad 
speedily quelled this rebellion, and the Tulunid palace at 
was then destroyed m order that there might be nothing to 
remind the Egyptians of the dynasty. In the middle of the year 
9x4 Egypt was invaded for the first time by a Ffitimite force 
sent by the caliph al-Mahdi *Obaidallah, now established at 
I^irawiUi. The Mahdi’s son succeeded m taking Alexandria, 
and^^vanciog as far as the Fayum ; but once more the Abbasid 
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calipih ficnt a powerful army to assist hk viceroy, and the invaddrs 
were driven out of the country and pursued as far as Barca ; 
the Fltimite caliph, however, continued to maintain active 
propaganda in Eg^t. In 9x9 Alexandria was again seized 1 ^ 
the Mahdi’s son, afterwards tbe caliph al^J&'im, and while his 
forces advanced northward as far as^Ushmunain (Eshmunaim) 
he was reinforced by a fleet which arnved at Alexandria. Tliis 
fleet' was destroyed by a far smaller one sent by the Bagdad 
caliph to Rosetta ; but Egypt was not freed from the invaders 
till the year 921, when reinforcements had been repeatedly 
sent from Bagdad to deal with them. The extortions necessitated 
by these wars for the maintenance of armies and the incompetence 
of the viceroys brought Egypt at this time into a miserable 
condition ; and the numerous pditical crises at Bagdad pre- 
vented for a time any serious measures being taken to improve 
it. After a struggle between various pretenders to the vice- 
royalty, in which some pitched battles were fought, Mahommed 
b. Tughj, son of a Tuliinid prefect of Damas<ms, was sent by the 
caliph to restore order ; he had to force his entrance into the 
country by an engagement with one of the pretenders, Ibn 
Kaighlagh, in which ne was victorious, and entered Fostat in 
August 935. 

Mahommed b. Tughj was the founder of the Iksifldi dynasty, 
so called from the title Ikshid, conferred on him at his request 
by the caliph shortly after his appointment to the 
governorship of Egypt ; it is said to have had the 
sense of “king” in Ferghana, whence 'this personas 
ancestors had come to enter the service of the caliph Motaaim. 
He had himself served under the governor of Egypt, Takin, 
whose son he displaced, in various capacities, and had afterwards 
held various governorships in Syria. One of the historians 
represents his appointment to Egypt as effected by bribery and 
even forgery. He united in his person the offices of governor 
and minister of finance, which had been separate since the time 
of the Tulunids. He endeavoured to replenish the treasury not 
only by extreme economy, but by inflicting fines on a vast scale 
on persons who had held offices under his predecessor and others 
who had rendered themselves suspect. The disaffected in Egypt 
kept up communications with the FUtimites, against whom the 
Ikshid collected a vast army, which, however, had first to be 
employed in resisting an invasion of Egypt threatened by Ibn 
Rfiiq, an adventurer who had seized Syria ; after an indecisive 
engagement at Lajun the Ikshid decided to make peace wilb 
Ibn Raiq, undertaking to pay him tribute. The favour after- 
wards shown to Ibn RSq at Bagdad nearly threw the Ikshid into 
the arms of the Fatimite caliph, with whom he carried on a friendly 
correspondence, one letter of which is preserved. He is even said 
to have given orders to substitute the name of the Fa^imite 
caliph for that of the Abbasid in public prayer, but to have been 
warned of the unwisdom of this course. In 941, after the death 
of Ibn Raiq, the Ikshid took the opportunity of mvading Syria, 
which the caliph permitted him to hold with the addition^f the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, which the Tfllflnids had 
spired to possess. He is said at tl^ time to have started (in 
imitotidn of Atunad Ibn Tulun) a variety of vexatious enactments 
similar to those afterwards associated with the name of Hftkim, 
compelling his soldiers to dye their hdr, and adding to their 
pay for the purpose. 

In the year 944 he was sununoned to Mesopotamia to assist 
the ^liph, who had been driven from Bagdad by TCizun and 
was in the power of the 5amd&nids ; and he proposed, thou^ 
unsuccessfully, to take the caliph with him to Egypt. At this 
time he obtained hereditary rights for his family m the govern- 
ment of that country and Syria. The Qamd&nid Saif addaulk 
shortly ^ter this assumed the governorship of Aleppo, and 
became involved in a stru^le with ihc IksMd, whose genera!, 
KAfik, he defeated in an engagement between Homs and Han^ 
(Hamath). In a later battle he was himsetf defeat^ by the 
Ikshid, when, an arrangement was made penmtting S^ a^ula 
to retain rno^ of , Syria, while a prefect wpointea by 
was/to twain in ,]>amascus. The wvid ruler, wijorvfus 
now supreme at Bagdad, permitted the ikshid to remtun In 


possession of his vkeroyalty, but shortly Ifter receiving thk 
conflrmaticm he died at Damascus in 946. 

The second of this dynasty was the IkthicPs son tJnjur, who 
had been proclaimed in his Other’s time, and b^gan hk govern- 
ment under the tutel^ of the negro Kifur. Syria was immedi- 
ately overrun by Saif addaula, Imt he was detoUd iWihr 
in two engagements, and was compelled to recognize the over- 
lordship of the Egyptian viceroy. At the death of Onjur in 
961 hk brother ADu 1 •^asan *Afi was made viceroy wi^ the 
caHph^s consent ^ KftfiSr, who cdntinued to govern fctf i hk 
chief as before. The land was during thk period threatened 
once by the F&timites from the west, the Nubians from the 
south, and the Carmathians from the east ; when the second 
Ikshidi died in 965, K&fur at first made a preteijce of appointing 
hk young son Ahmad as hk successor, but deemed it lafo: to 
assume the viceroyalty himself, setting an example which in 
Mameluke times was often followed. He occupied the pkrt: 
Httle more than three years, and on his death in 968 the atm- 
mentioned Ahmad, called Abu"l-Fawftrk, was appointed suc- 
cessor, under the tutelage of a vizier named Ibn Furftt, who had 
long served under the Ikshidls. The accession of thk prince 
was followed by an incursion of the Carmathians into Syria, 
before whom the Ikshidi governor fled into Eg^t, where he had 
for a time to undertake &e management of affairs, and arrested 
Ibn Furftt, who had proved himseu incompetent. 

The adminktration of Ibn Furftt was fatal to the Ikshidis and 
momentous for Egypt, since a Jewish convert, Jacob, son of 
Killk, who had been in the Ikshid 's service, and was ill-treated 
by Ibn Furftt, fled to the Ffttimite sovereign, and persuaded 
him that the time for invading Egypt with a prospect of success 
had arrived, since there was no one in Fostat capable of organiz- 
ing a plan of defence> and the dissensions between the Buyidz 
at Bagdad rendered it improbable that any succour would arrive 
from that quarter. The Ffttimite caliph Mo’izz li-dln allfth wte 
also in correspondence with other residents in Egypt, where 
the Alid party from the beginning of Abbasid times had alwa}^ 
had many supporters ; and the danger from the Carmathians 
rendered the presence of a strong government necessary. The 
Ffttimite general Jauhar (variously represented fts of Gre^, 
Slav and Sicilian origin), who enjoyed the complete confidence 
of the Ffttimite sovereign, was placed at the head of an army -of 
100,000 men — if Oriental numbers are to be trusted — and 
started from Rakkftda at the beginning of March 969 with the 
view of seizing Egypt. • 

Before his arrivd the administration of affairs had again been 
committed to Ibn Furftt, who, on hearing of the threatened 
invasion, at first proposed to treat with Jauhar for the peaceful 
surrender of the country ; but though at first there was ft 
prospect of this being carried out, the majority of Ae troops 
at Fostat preferred to make some resistance, and an advance 
was made to meet Jauhar in the neighbouriiood of Giza. He 
had little difficulty in defeating the Egjrptian anny, and on the 
6th of July ^69 entered Fostftt ftt the head of hk forces. The 
name of Mo*izz was immediatdy introduced into public prayer, 
and coins were stmek in his name. The IksMdl governor of 
Damascus, a cousin of Abu’l-^awftris Atonad, endeavoured^ to 
save Syria, but was defeated at Ramleh by a general sent ^ 
Jauhar and taken prisoner. Thus the Ikshidi Dynasty catec 
to an end, and Egypt ww transferred frotn, the Eastern to the 
Western caliphate, of which it furnished ihft tnetfopolk. ’ 

(4) The Td^mite period begins with the taliig of Fostat by 
Jauhar^ who immediately began the building of a new city, 
al-Kfthira or Cairo, to furnish quarters for the army w^dh he 
had brougfht. A place for ,the' caliph and a mosdue foi* the 
army were immediately conatrubted, the latter’ stiff ffttoous gs 
d-Azhar, and for many penturiei the ceritl^ bf Mdriem tearhmg. 
Almost immediacy alter the conqbest of Egy^, Jfimhat found 
hunself engaged, m a struggle with the t^iteftthiftns (j^.e.twhom 
tl» ^hldr prefect of Dftroscus' IW a bm&ke of 

tribute ; this piWise was 01 boUnfe n^t held^uihdmg''%; 
F«imity:ep^ ( Ja‘far b. Falfth) ^ viSs taken, 

and the Carmathian leader at-SaW b.' Ahitiad redeived 
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aid frwn Bagdad for. the purpose of recovering Syria to the 
Abbasids. The general Jaw> hoping to deal with this enemy 
independently of Jauhar, met the Carmathians without waiting 
for reinforcements from Egypt, and fell in battle, his amy 
being defeated. Damascus was taken by the Carmathians, and 
the name of the Abbasid caliph substituted for that of Mo'izz 
in public worship. Ilasan al‘A‘?am advanced from Damascus 
through Palestine to Egypt, encountering little resistance on 
the way;' and in the autumn of 971 Jauhar found himself 
besieged in his new city. By a timely sortie, preceded by the 
administration of bribes to various officers in the Carmathian 
host, Jauhar succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the 
besiegers, who were compelled to evacuate Egypt and part of 
Syria. 

Meanwhile Mo'izz had been summoned to enter the palace 
that had been prepared for him, and after leaving a viceroy to 
take charge of his western possessions he arrived in Alexandria 
on the pit of May 973, and proceeded to instruct his new subjects 
in tto .{articular form of religion (Shi'ism) which his family 
repkertntod. As this was in origin identical with that professed . 
by the Carmathians, he hoped to gain the submission of their 
leader by argument ; but this plan was unsuccessful, and there 
was a fresh invasion from that quarter in the year after his arrival, 
and the caliph found himself besieged in his capital. The 
Carmathians were gradually forced to retreat from Egypt and 
then from Syria by some successful enge^ements, and by the 
judicious use of bribes, whereby dissension was sown among 
their leaders. Mo'izz also found time to take some active 
measures against the Byzantines, with whom his generals 
fought in Syria with varying fortune. Before his death he was 
acknowledged as caliph in Mecca and Medina, as well as Syria, 
Egypt and North Africa as far as Tangier. 

In the reign of the second Egyptian Ffitimite *Aziz billah, 
Jauhar, who appears to have been cashiered by Mo'izz, was 
again employed at the instance of Jacob b. Killis, who had been 
raised to the rank of vizier, to deal with the situation in Syria, 
where a Turkish general Aftakin had gained possession of 
Damascus, and was raiding the whole countiy ; on the arrival 
of Jauhar in Syria the Turks called tlie Carmathians to their 
aid, and after a campaign of many vicissitudes Jauhar had 
to return to Egypt to implore the caliph himself to take the 
field. In August 977 'Aziz met the united forces of Aftakin 
and his Carmathian ally outside Ramleh in Palestine and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them, which was followed by the 
capture of Aftakin ; this able officer was taken to Egypt, and 
honourably treated by the caliph, thereby incurring the jealousy* 
of Jacob b. Killis, who caused him, it is said, to be poisoned. 
This vizier had the astuteness to see the necessity of codifying 
the doctrines of the Fatimites, and himself undertook this 
task ; in the newly-established mosque of el-Azhar he got his 
master to make provision for a perpetual series of teachers and 
students of his manual. It would appear, however, that a large 
amount of toleration was conceded by the first two Egyptian 
F&timites to the other sects of Islam, and to other communities. 
Indeed at one time in ‘Azizas reign the vizierate of Eg^pt was 
held by a Christian, Jesus, son of Nestorius, who appomted as 
his deputy in Syria a Jew, Manasseh b. Abraham. These 
persons were charged by the Moslems with unduly favouring 
their co-religionists, and the belief that the Christians of Eg3rpt 
were in league with tiie Byzantine emperor, and even burned 
a fleet which was being built for the Byzantine war, led to some 
persecution. Aziz attempted without success to enter into 
friendly relations with the Buyid ruler of Bagdad, 'Adod adc^ula, 
vdio was disposed to favour the 'Alids, but caused the claim >f 
the F&timites to descend from *Ali to be publicly refuted. He 
then trfrd to gain possession of Aleppo, as the key to ‘Irak, but 
this was prevented by the intervention of the Byzantines. 
His North African possessions were maintained and extended 
by 'Ali, son of Bulukkln, whom Mo'izz had left as his deputy ; 
but the recognition of i^e Fftfimite caliph in this regios. was 
httk more* than nominal. 

Bis successor *Jli al-Mafift7r, who reigned under the 
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title bi'amr au&n, came to the throne at the age of 

eleven, being the son of 'Aziz by a Christian mother. He was 
at first under the tutelage of the Slav Bun’u^^i whose 
policy it was to favour tli^ Turkish element in the army as 
against the Maghribine, on which strength of the F&timites 
had till then rested ; his conduct of affairs was vigorous and 
successful, and he concluded a peace with the Greek emperor. 
After a few years’ regency he was assassinated at the instance 
of the young sovereign, who at an early age developed a dislike 
fQr4»)ntrol and jealousy of his rights as caliph. He is branded 
by historians as the Caligula of the East, who took a delight in 
imposing on his subjects a variety of senseless and capricious 
regulations, and persecuting different sections of them by cruel 
and arbitrary measures. It is observable that some of those 
with which Hakim is credited are also ascribed to Ibn Julun 
and the Ikshid (Mahommed b. Tughj). He is perhaps 
remembered by his destruction of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem (1010), a measure which helped to 
provoke the Crusades, but was only part of a general scheme 
W converting all Christians and Jews in his dominions to his 
own opinions by force. A more reputable expedient with the 
same end in view was the construction of a great library in 
Cairo, with ample provision for students ; this was modelled on 
a similar institution at Bagdad. It formed part of the great 
palace of the Fa^imites, and was intended to be the centre of 
their propaganda. At times, however, he ordered the destruction 
of all Christian churches in Egypt, and the banishment of all 
who did not adopt Islam. It is straz^e that in the midst of 
these persecutiops he continued to employ Christians in high 
official positions. His system of persecution was not abandoned 
till in last year of his r^ ign '1020) he thought fit to claim 
divinity, a doctrine which is perpetuated by the Druses {q.v), 
called after one DarazT, who preached the divinity of H&kim 
at the time ; the violent opposition which this aroused among 
the Moslems probably led him to adopt mflder measures towards 
his other subjects, and those who had been forcibly converted 
were permitted to return to their former religion and rebuild 
their places of worship. Whether his disappearance at the 
beginning of the year 1021 was due to the resentment of his 
outraged subjects, or, as the historians say, to his sister’s fear 
that he would bequeath the caliphate to a distant relative to 
the exclusion of his owm son, will never be known. In spite 
of his caprices he appears to have shown competence in the 
management of external affairs ; enterprises of pretenders both 
in Egypt and Syria were crushed with promptitude ; and his 
name was at times mentioned in public worship in Aleppo and 
Mosul 

His son Abul-jffasan 'Alij who succeeded him with the title 
al-Zahir Ittzaz din alWi, was sixteen years of age at the time, 
and for four years his aunt Sitt al-Mulk acted as regent ; she 
appears to have been an astute but utterly unscrupulous woman. 
After her death the caliph was in the power of various ministers, 
under whose man^ement of affairs Syria was for a time lost to 
the Egyptian caliphate, and Egypt itself raided by the Syrian 
usurpers, of whom one, $£lib b. Mirdas, succeeded in establishing 
a dynaaty at Aleppo, which maintain -d itself after Syria and 
Palestine had been rec^'vered for the F&timites by Anushtakin 
al-Dizbari at the battie of Ukhuwanah in 1029. His career is 
said to have been marked by some horrible caprices similar to 
those of his father. After a reign of nearly sixteen years he died 
of the plague. 

His successor, Abu Tamim Maaddy who reigned with the title 
(d-Mostanfir, was also an infant at the time of his acc'^ssion. 
being little more than seven years of age. The power was largely 
in the hands of his mother, a negress, who promoted the interests 
of her kinsmen at court, where indeed even in Haim’s time they 
had been used as a counterpoise to the Maghribine and Turkish 
elements in the army. In the first years of this reign affairs 
were administered by the vizier al-Jarjara*i, by whose mismansge- 
ment Aleppo was lost to the Ffttiniites. At his deith in 1044 
tite chief influence passed into the hands of Abu Sa'd, a Jew. 
and the former master of the queen-mother, and at the end of 
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four years ms assassinated at the instance pf another Jew who was placed on the throne with the tide al^Amir biabkdm 
($ada^> perhaps ZpdeViah; b. Joseph ai-Fal&l^), whom be aUdk, and iipr twenty years was under the tutelajg^ of al-Afdal. 
had appointed vizier. In this reign Ho'izz b. Badis^ the 4th ruler He made repeated attempts to recover the, Syrian and Paies- 
of the dependent &irid dynasty which had ruled in the Mag[hrib tinian cities from the Franks^ but with poor success. In itiB 
since the migration of the Fatimite Mo‘i2z to Egypt, definitely Egypt was invaded by Baldwin I., who burped the gates and 
abjured his allegiance (1049) and relumed to Sunnite principles the mosques of Farama, and advanced to Tinnis, whence illness 
and subjection to the Bagdad caliphate. The Zeirids maintained compelled him to retreat. In August 1121 al-Af^al was assas- 
Mahdia (see Algiers), while other cities cf the Maghrib were sinated in a street of Cairo, it is said, with the connivance of the 
colonized by Arab tribes sent thither by the Cairene vizier, caliph, who immediately began the plunder of his house, where 
This loss was more than compensated by the enrolment of fabwous treasures were , said to be amassed. The vizier*s offices 
Yemen among the countries which recognized the F&timite were given to one of the caliph’s creatures, Mahommed b» F&tik 
caliphate through the enterprise of one *^i b. Mahommed al> al-Batft*ihI> who took the title al-Ma*mun: His external policy 
Sulaibi, while owing to the disputes between the Turkish generals was not more fortunate than that of his "predecessor, as he lost 
who daimed. supremacy at Bagdad, Mostan^ir’s name was men- Tyre to the Franks, and a fleet equipped by him was defeated 
tioned in public prayer at that metropolis on the 12th of Janua^ by the Venetia.ns. On the 4th of October i'125 he with his 
1058, when a Turkish adventurer Basaslri was for a time in followers was seized and imprisoned by order of the Caliph Amir, 
power. The Egyptian court, chiefly owing to the jealousy of the who was now resolved to govern by himself, with the assistance 
vizier, sent no efficient aid to Bosasiti, and after a year Bagdad of only subordinate officials, of whom two were drawn from the 
was retaken by the Seljuk Toghrul Beg, and the Abbasid caliph Samaritan and Christian communities. The vizier was after- 
restored to his rights. In the following years the troubles in wards crucified with his five brothers. The caliph’s personal 
Egypt caused by the struggles between the Turkish and negro government appears to have been incompetent, and to have been 
elements in Mostan§ir’s army nearly brought the country into marked by extortions and other arbitrary measures. He was 
the dominion of the Abbasids. After several battles of various asswsinated in October 1129 by some members of the sect who 
issue the Turkish commander Nasir addaula b. Hamdan got believed in the claims of Nizftr, son of Mostan^ir. 
possession of Cairo, and at the end of 1068 plundered the caliph’s The succeeding caliph, Abu%Maimun *Abd al-Majid, who 
palace ; the valuable library which had been begun by Biakim took the title lidin alldh, was not the son but the cousin 

was pillaged, and an accidental fire caused grekt destruction, of the deceased caliph, and of ripe age, being about fifty-eight 
The caliph and his family were reduced to destitution, and Na§ir years old at the time ; for more than a year he was kept in 
addaula began negotiations for restoring the name of the Abbasid prison by the new vizier, a son of al-Afdal, whom the army had 
caliph in public prayer; he was, however, assassinated before he placed in the post ; but towards the end of 1131 this vizier fell 
could carry this out, and his assassin, also a Turk, appointed by the hand of assassins, and the caliph was set free. The Veign 
vizier. Mostan§ir then summoned to his aid Badr al-Jamfili, an of Ijafiz was disturbed by the factions of the soldiery, between 
Armenian who had displayed competence in various posts which which several battles took place, ending in the subjection of the 
he had held in Syria, and this person early in 1074 arrived in caliph for a time to various usurpers, one of these being his own 
Cairo accompanied by a bodyguard of Armenians ; he contrived son 9 asan, who had been provoked to rebel by the caliph 
to massacre the chiefs of the party at the time in possession nominating a younger brother as his successor. For some 
of power, and with the title Amir al-Juyush (“ prince of the months the caliph was under this son's control ; but the latter, 
armies ”) was given by Mostansir complete control of affairs, who aimed at conciliating the people, speedily lost his popularity 
The period of internal distuibances, which had been accom- with the troops, and his father was able to get possession of h(s 
panied by famine and pestilence, had caused usurpers to spring person and cause him to be poisoned (beginning of 1135). 
up in all parts of Egypt, and Badr was compelled practically to His son Abu%Man^r IsmaU, who was seventeen years old at 
reconquer the country. During this time, however, Syr^ was the time of Hkfiz’s death, succeeded him with the title al-fdfir 
overrun by an invader in league with the Seljuk Malik Shah, and liadd* alldh. From this reign to the end of the Ffttimite period we 
Damascus was permanently lost to the Filtimites ; other cities have the journals of two eminent men, Usftmah b. Munqidh and 
were recovered by Badr himself or his officers. He rebuilt the Umarah of Yemen, which throw light on the leading characters, 
walls of Cairo, of more durable material than that which had The civil dissensions of Egypt were notorious at the time, liie 
been employed by Jauhar — a measure rendered necessary partly new reign began by an armed struggle between two commanders 
by the growth of the metropolis, but also by the repeated sieges for the post of vizier, which in January 1150 was decided in favour 
which it had undergone since the commencement of Fktimite of the Amir Ibn Sallfir. This vizier was presently assassinated 
rule. The tirne of Mostan§ir is otherwise memorable for the rise by the direction of his stepson ‘Abbfa, who was raised to the 
of the ASsassins (q.v.), who at the first supported the claims of vizierate in his place. This event was shortly followed by the 
his eldest sonNizftr to the succession against the youngest A^med, loss to the Fatimites of Ascalon, the last place in Syria which 
who was favoured by the family of Badr. When Badr 'died in they held ; its loss was attributed to dissensions between the 
1094 his influence was inherited by his son al-Af^ Shfthinshah, parties of which the garrison consisted. Four years later (April 
and this, at the death of Mostansir in the some year, was thrown ”54) the caliph was murdered by his vizier 'Abbks, according 
in favour of Ahmed, who succeeded to the caliphate with the title to Usftmah, because the caliph had suggested to his favourite, 
d’Mostdli billdli, the vizier’s son, to murder his father ; and this was followed 

Mosta’ll’s succession was not carried through without an by a massacre of the brothers of ?&fir, followed by the raising 
attempt on the part of Nizftr to obtain his rights, the title which of his infant son Abdl^dsim *Isd to the throne. 

he chose being aH-Mo^tajd lidin alldh ; for a time he The new caliph, who was not five years old, received the title 
GnuaHt, maintained himself in Alexandria, but the energetic cd-FdUz binaft dUdh, and was at first in ^e power of ^Abbfts. 

measures of his brother soon brought the civil war to The women of the palace, however, summoned to their aid Talft^i* 
an end. ' The beginning of this reign coincided with the beginning b. Ruzaflk, prefect of Ushmunain, at whose arrival in Cairo the 
of the Crusades, and al-Afdal made the fatal mistake of helping troops deserted ‘Abbft.s, who was compelled to flee into Syria, 
the Franks by rescuing Jerusalem from the Ortokids, thereby taking his son and Usftmah with him. *Abbfts was killed by 
facilitating its conquest by the Franks in 1099. He endeavoured the Franks near Ascalon, his son sent in a cage to Cairo where 
to retrieve his error by himself advancing into Palestine, but he was executed, while Usftmah escaped to Daunascus, 
he was defeated in the neighbourhood of Ascalon, and compelled The mfant Bft'iz, who had been permanently incapacitated 
to retire to Egypt. Many of the Palestinian possessions of the by the scenes of violence which accompanied his accession, died 
Fatimites then successively fell into hands of the Franks, in if 60. Talft’i* chose to succeed him a grandson of ?ftfir, wbo 
After a reipi of seven years Mosta’ll died and the caliphabe was was nine years of age, and received the title al-Afid lidin alldh * . 
given by aI-Af(Jal to an infant son, aged five years at the time, Thlft’i*, who had complete coiltvol of affairs, intfoduced the 
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of farmmg the tajf^ Jfof ji^iods 6f six mdftlihs instead 
k year, which led to great BiiseVyj as the taxes were- demanded 
^ice. His deatli was brought bn by l!he rigour witii which he 
]b*eated the princesses', one of whom, with or withbut ^e con- 
nivance of the caliph, organized a plot foi* his assassination, and 
he died in September' His son Ruzzik inherited his post 
and maintained himself in it for more than a year, when another 
prefect of iJ^per Eg>'pt, Shawar b. Mujir, brought a force to 
Cairo, before which Ruzzik fled, to be shortly afterwards captured 
and beheaded. war’s entry into Cairo was at the beginning 
of 1163; after nine months he was compelled to flee before 
another adventurer, an ofiicer in the army named Dirghfim. 
Sh&war’s flight was directed to Damascus, where he was favour- 
ably received by^ the prince Nurcddin, who sent with him to 
Cairo a force of Kurds under Asad al-din Shirguh. At the same 
time Egypt invaded by the Franks, who raided and did much 
damage on j^e coast, Dirgham was defeated and killed, but 
a dispute th( 5 n arose between Shiwar and his Syrian allies for 
PrmmkWk . Possession of Egypt. Shawar, being unable to 

/uvasioo. ^1^0 Syrians, demanded help of the Frankish 

king of Jerusalem Amalric (Amauri) L, who hastened 
to his aid with a Ui^c force, wliich united with Sh&war’s and 
besieged ^irguh in Bilbeis for three months ; at the end of this 
rime, owing^ to the successes of Nureddin in Syria, tie Franks 
granted Shlrguh a free passage with his troops back to 
Syria, on condition of Egypt being evacuated (October 1x64). 
Rather more than two years later Shirguh persuaded Nurcd- 
din to put him at the hetid of another expedition to Egypt, 
which l^ft Syria in January 1167, and, entering Egypt by the 
land route, crossed the Nile at Itfib (Atfih), and encamped at 
Giza ; a Frankish army hastened to Shiwar’s aid. At the battle 
of Babain (April nth, 1167) the allies were defeated by the forces 
commanded by Shlrguh and his nephew Saladin, who was 
BkMtn. presently made prefect of Alexandria, which sur- 
rendered to Shlrguh without a struggle. Saladin was 
soon besieged by the allies in Alexandria ; but after seventy-five 
days the siege was raised, Shirguh having made a threatening 
mo'igmfent on Cairo, where a Frankish garrison had been admitted 
by Shawar. Itenns were then made by which both Syrians 
wd Franks were to quit ^gypt, though the garrison of Cairo 
refined; thcj^stilc atritude of the Moslem population to 
this garrison led jto, another invasion at the beginnuig of 1168 
by KixK Amalric, who after taking Bilbeis advanced to Cairo. 
The caliph, who up to this time appears to have left the adminis- 
tra^tion to the viziers, now sent for Shirguh, whose speedy arrival 
m IJgypt caused the Franks to withdraw. Reaching Cairo on 
the 6th of January 1169, he was soon able to get possession of 
ShSwar’s person, and after the prefect’s execution, which 
happened some ten days later, he was appointed vizier by the 
cauph. After two months Shirguh died of indigestion (23rd of 
March rrbp), and the cadiph appointed Saladin as successor to 
Shirguh; the new vizier professed to hold office as a deputy 
of Nureddin, yhose name was mentioned in public worship after 
that of the caliph. By appropriating the hefs of the Egyptian 
officers and givmg ,thra to his Kurdish followers he stirred up 
mi^ ill-feehng, which resulted in a conspiracy, of which the 
object, was to recall the Franks with the view pf overthrowing 
the new regime ; but this conspira^ was revealed by a traitor 
and crushed;. Nureddin loyally aided his deputy in dealing 
with Frankish invasions of Egypt, but the anomaly by which he, 
be^ a Sunnite, was made in Egypt to recognize a F&timite 
cakph could not long continue;^ and he ordered Saladin to weaken 
the F&tiraite by every available means, and riien substitute the 
name of the Abbasid for his in public worship. Saladin and his 
ministers were at first afraid lest this step might give rise to 
disturbances among the people ; but n stranger, undertook to 
risk it on the 17th of September 1171, and the following Friday 
it repe|U»d by official order ; the caliph himself died during 
the int^ah fwd it is uncertain whether he ever heard of his 
deposition. The la^ >oi the F&tiinite caliphs was not quite 
twenty’Tone y|^s dkrat the fime of his death. 

(s) Ayyubite Period . — Saladin by the advice of his chief 


tapered l!he FaWte; attd took steps to 

encourage tfie study rif orthodenfc theiJlogy knd juri^iw^deffce 
in Egypt by the foundation of colleges knd chairs. Oh the 
death of the ex-caliph he was confirmed in prrfecture hf 
Egj’pt as deputy bf Nureddin ; and on the decease ^ the latter 
in 1 1 741(1 2th of April) he ^ook the title sultan, so that Mth this 
year the Ayyiiblte i>eriod of Egyptian history wopctiy begins. 
During the whole of it Damascus rather mote th£i Cairo counted 
as the metropolis of the empire. The Egyptian army, which was 
motley in character, was disbanded by the new sultan, whose 
tl'obps were Kurds. Though he did not build a new metropolis 
he fortified Cairo with the 6dditiori of a citadel, and had ^ans 
made for a new wall to enclose both it and the double city ; this 
latter plan was never completed, but the former was executed 
after his death, ahd from this time till the French occupation 
of Egypt the citadel of Cairo was the political centre of the 
.country. It was in tt 8^ that Saladin’s rule over Egypt and 
North Syria was consohdated. Much of Saladin’s time was 
spent in Syria, and his famous wars with the Franks belong to 
the history of the (rusadefe ^rid to his pe'rsonal biography. 
Egypt was largely governed by his favourite Kar&kush, who lives 
in popular legend as the “ unjust judge,” though he does not 
appear to have deser\Td that title. 

Saladin at his death divided his dominions between his sons, 
of whom ‘Othman succeeded to Egypt with the title Malik al- 
Aziz 'I mad al-dtn. The division was not satisfactory to the 
heirs, and after three years (beginning of JI96) the Egyptian 
sultan conspired N\ith his uncle Malik al- Adil to deprive Saladin 's 
son al-Af^al of Damascus, which had fallen to hiS lot. The war 
between the brothers was continued with intervals of peace, 
during which ah* Adil repeatedly changed .sides : eventually he 
with al- Aziz besieged and took Damascus, and sent al-Afdal 
to Sarkhad, while ah* Adil remained in possession of Damascus. 
On the death of al-‘Aziz on the 29th bf November 1198 in 
consequence of a hunting accident, his infant son Mahommed 
was raised to the throne with the title Malik al-Man^ur Nd^ir 
ahdiny and his uncle al-Afdal sent for from Sarkhad to take the 
post of regent or Atabeg. ‘So soon as al-Afdal had got possession 
of his nephew’s person, he started on an expedition for the 
recovery bf Damascus : ah* Adil not only frustrated this, but 
drove him back to Egypt, where on the 25th of January i:ioo a 
battle was fought between the armies of the two at Bilbeis, 
resulting in the def^t of al-Afdal, who was sent back to • 
^^khad, while ah* Adil assumed the regency, for which after a 
lew months he substituted the sovereignty, causing l^is nephew 
‘to be deposed. He ruped under ihe title Malik dl- Adil Saif 
al-din. His name was Abu Bakr. 

Though the early years of his reign were marked by numerous 
disasters, famine, pestilence and earthquake, of which the second 
seems to have been exceedingly serious, he reunited .under his 
sway Ibe whole of the empire which had belonged to his bfOtlher, 
and his generals conquered for him parts of Mesopotamia ahd 
Armenia, and in 1215 he got possession bf Yemen. He followed 
the plan of dividing bis enipire between his sons, the eldest 
Mahommed, called M^ik al-Kdmil, being his viceroy in Egypt, 
while al-Mu'azzam *Isa governed Syria, al-Ashraf Musa his 
eastern and ^-Malik al-Aubad Ayyub his northern pjossessipns. 
His attitude towards the Franks was at the first peaceful, but 
later in his rciign he was compelled to adopt more strenuous 
measures. His death occurred at Alikin (x2i^), a village near 
Damascus, while the Franks were besieging Damietta— first 
operation of the Fifth Chisade — which was defended by abKtail, 
to whom his father kept sending reinforcements. The efforts of 
aJ-Kamil after his accession to the independent sovereignty 
were seriously hindered by the endeavour of an amir named 
Abmed b. Mashtub to dppose him and appoint in his place a 
brother caUed al-Fa*iz Sfibiq al-din Ibrahim : this attempt was 
frustrated by the timely ir^t^osition of al-Mu*azzam ‘IsS, Vho 
came to Egypt to ^ his tyother in, Februa^ rzi^, and com- 
pelled al-Ea*iz to depart Joi* Mosul. After a siege of sixteen and 
a half mbhths Daihietta was tfiken by the FrMxks on Tuesday 
tiie 6th of November 12 1.9 ; al-Kamil thereupon proclaimed ‘tw 
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JifaAd, and irts joined at his lortified afterwards tiie site 
of Mantra, by troops from various parts id Dgypt^ S^a and 
Mesopotamia, including the forces of his lu'Ckdiers and 
Musa. With these allies, ahd availing himself of the advantages 
offered by the inundatbn of the Nile, al-Kamil was able tor cut 
off both the advance and .the retreat of the invadeinSy and on 
the 31st of August 1221 a peace was concluded, by whkh the 
Franks evacuated Egypt. 

For some years the dominions of al-‘Adil remained divided 
between his sons: when the affairs of Egypt were settled, 
abKAmil determined to reunite them as before^ and ,to that end 
brought on ^e Sixth Crusade. Various icHies in Palestine and 
Syria were yielded to Frederick II. as the price of his help gainst 
the son of Mu'azzam ‘Isa, who reigned at Damascus with the 
title of Malik ahNOsir. Al^ut Kamil led a confederacy 

of Ayyubite princes against the Seljuk Kaikobnd into Asia Minor, 
but his allies mistrusted him and victcny rested wiith Kadkobad 
(see Sbljuks). Before Kamil’s death he was mwitioned in public 
prayer at Mecca as lord of Mecca (Hcjaz), Yemen, Zabid, Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia. 

At his death (May 8th, 1238) at Damascus, his son Abu Bakr 
was appointed to succeed with the title Malik ah'Adil Sail al-din ; 
but his elder brother Malital-Salih Najm al-din Ayyub> having 
got possession of Damascus, immediately started for Egypt, 
with the view of addii^ tliat country tp his dominions': mean- 
while his uncle Isma‘il, prince of Ilamath, witli tJie prince of 
Homs, seized Damascus, upon hearing which the troops of 
Najm al-dTn deserted him at Nablus, when be fell into the hands 
of Malik al-Nusir, prince of Kerak, who carried him off to that 
city and kept him a prisoner there for a time ; after which he 
was released and allowed to return to Nablus. On the jrst of 
May 1240 the new sultan was arrested at Bilbeis by his own 
amirs, who sent for Najm al-din to succeed him ; and on the 19th 
of June of the same year Najm al-din entered Cairo as sultan, 
and imprisoned his brother in the citadel, where he died in 1248. 
Meanwhile in 1244 Jerusalem liad been finally wrested from 
the Pranks. The administration of Najm al-din is highly praised 
by Ibn Khallikan, who lived under it. He made large purples 
of slaves (Mamelukes) for his army, and when the inhabitants id 
Cairo complained of their lawlessness, he built barracks for them 
on the island of Koda (Rauda), whence they were colled Bahri 
or Nile Mamelukes, which became the name of the first dynasty 
that originated from them. Much of his time was spent in cam- 
paigns in Syria, where the other Ayyubites, allied . themselvei 
against him with Ihe Crusaders, whereas he accepted the services 
of the Khwarizmians : eventually he succeeded in recovering 
most of the Syrian cities. His name is commemorated by the 
town of Salihia, which he built in the yeau: 1246 as a resting-place 
for his armies on their marches through the desert from Egypt 
to Palestine. In 1249 he was recalled from the siege of Homs 
by the news of the invasion of Egypt by Louis IX. (the Seventh 
Crusade), and in spite of illness he hastened to Ushmum Tannfi, 
in tlie neighbourhood of Damietta, which he provisioned for a 
siege. Damietta was taken on the 6th of June 1249, owing to 
the desertion of his post uy the commander Fakhr ud-din, and 
the Banff Kinanah, to whom the defence of the fiace liad bpon 
entrusted : fifty-four of their chieftains were afterwards executed 
by the sultan for this proceedii^. On the 2and of .November 
the sultan died of disease at Manaffra, but his death was 
carefully concealed by the amirs Lajm and Aktai, acting in 
concert with the Queen Shajar al-durr, till the arrival from 
Syria of the heir to the throne, TurdnskdA. who was proclaimed 
some four months later. At the battle of F&riskffr, 6th of April 
1230, the invaders were utterly routed and the French king fell 
into the hands of the Egyptian sultan. The Egyptian authorities 
now resolved to raze Damietta^ which, however, was rebuilt 
shortly after. The sultan, who himself had had no share in the 
victoiy, advanced after it from Manaffra to Fllri^ur, where his 
conduct became menacing to the amirs who had rsused him to 
the throne, and to Sh^ar al-durr ; she in revenge oiganized an 
attack upon him which ym successful, fire, water, and stufl 
conteibuti]^ to his end. 


tfneiAyyff bites till ithe conquest .of boto 

the title Hynastiesjof theiXufks, but arot e^ie iofton ccdled 
Mkoieluke ^nasties, heoaas^ the ealtans< mete, fdtmn rfrotp the 
enfranchised slaves who eonstitotod the.coun, 
theory. The family of the fourth of thetosovereignejIU^i*/^ 
(Qolff'ffn), reigned fot 110 years, hut. .otherwise suUan 

able to found a durable dynasty : after the degth pf a.gultao 
he was .usually succeeded by on infiat who afttr.a 
time was dethroned, by a mew usurper. . ! . 

After the death of the Sultan TurtoshfihiKhis atq>-ipiother gt 
first ww raised to the , vaceat throne, she .committed .the 
administration of affairs tq the captain of the ret^infiSj ^^^kt; 
but the rub of a queen uaused scandal to the Modem and 
Shajar abdurr gave way to this sentiment by manying Aihek 
and allowing the tide sultan to he copferred on him ing|iead nf 
herself. For policy’s sake, ihowever, Athek nominally assoemted 
with himself on the throne a scion of the Ayy ubite. house, MaJpfc 
al-Ashraf Musa, who died in prison (1^52 or 1254). .Aibtji 
meanwhile immediately became involved in war with the 
Ayyffbite Malik al-Nasir, who was in possession of: Syria, with 
whom the .caliph induced him after some indecisive actions 
to make peace : he then successfully quelled a mutiny of ,Mame^ 
iukes> whom he compelled to teke refuge with the last Abbasid 
caliph Mostesim in Bagdad and elsewhere. On the lofh of 
1257 Aibek was murdered by his wife Shajar al-durr^ who jwto 
indignant at his asking, for the, hand of another queen;, Iwt 
Aibek’s followers immediately avenged his death, pladng on 
tlie throne his infant son M^'i alAldan^ur, who, however, was 
almost immediately displaced by his gmrdaw on nha 
plea that the Mongol darker necessitated the presence of a grown 
man at the head of affairs. In 1260 the Syrian kingdom at ali» 
Ni^ir was destroyed by Hulaku (Hulagu), the great, .Mongol 
chief, founder of the Ilkhan Dynasty (see Moncsols), who,haymg 
finally overthrown the caliph of Bagdad (see CAUP&ATE,,sect, a 
§ 37), also despatched a threatening letter to Kotuz .; but lotei; 
in the same year Syria was invaded by Kotut,. whp defeated 
Hulagu’s lieutenant at the battle of ‘Ain Jalfft (yd of Septem^ 
1260), in consequence of which, event the Sypim titles all rose 
against the Mongols, and the Egyptian sultan became mafl^er 
of >the country with the exception of such places as we^e still 
held .by the Crusaders. ‘ .. 

Before Ko^uz had reigned a year, hq was murdwici, at 
by his lieutenant Bibops (October 2^4,1260), who. waa,^iquef^ 
it is said, at the ^vemorship of Abppp bemg with- . 
held from him. The soyereignty wis spjzed by this 
person with the title of Malik al-Qdkir^, presently 
altered to al-Zdhtr, He had originaSy, bean a slave ofi 
al'Sfflih, had distinguished hims^f at ^ h^ttle which 
)Louis JX. was captured, and had helped to murder Turfinshfih- 
Sultan Bibaris, who pxoyed to be one pjf the most competent qlf 
the Bahri Mamelukes, made Egypt the 'Centre pf the 
world by re-establishing in theory the Abhasid ca^phateTwhlA 
had lapsed toough.the taking of Bagffad by Hulagu, 


wjiMi ulc ikiLic up'-iuiffsi/uiifiT nutw* jncpiuinair 

then proqeeded to confer on JBibars the title sultan, . 

and to address to hiim a homily^ ex plaining duties/ 

This document is preserved in the M8- life of Bibars, ' 
and translated by G. Weil. The sultan appeass to have oon- 
templated restonng the new caliph to the throne ol B^ffad: 
the force, however, which he sent with him fpr the purpose 
reconquering Irak was quite insuflfcient ,fpr the purpose, and 
Mostan$fr ww defeated and slauju . This did not prevent Bilbaxs * 
from maintaining; his p<^cy of appointing ^ A^^d for the 
purpose of conferppg legitimacy on hupfen ^ out be encouw^ 
no finder at^pts at re-establishing Abbasids at Bag£4 
mm ms pincipie, adopted by .j^uceesrive sultans, that the 
c^ph shouldjnot leave Cwro when accMpan^^' tlU 
sultan on an expedition. 
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The reign of Bibars was spent largely m successful wars against 
the Crusaders^ from whom he took many cities, notably Salad, 
Caesarea and Antioch ; ^c Armenians, whose territory he re- 
peatedly invaded, burning their capital Sis ; and the ^Ijukids 
m Asia Minor. He further reduced the lsm&*Ilians or Assassins, 
whose existence as a community lasted on in Syria after it had 
nearly come to an end in Persia. He made Nubia tributary, 
therein extending Moslem arms farther south than they had 
been extended by any previous sultan. His authority was before 
his death recognized all over Syria (with the exception of the few 
cities still in the power of the Franks), over Arabia, with the 
exception of Yemen, on the Euphrates from Birah to Kerkesia 
(Circesium) on the Chaboras (Khabur), whilst the amirs of 
north-western Africa were tributary to him. His successes were 
won not only by military and political ability, but also by the 
most absolute unscrupulousness, neither flagrant perjury nor 
the basest treachery being disdained. He was the first sultan 
who acknowledged the equal authority of the four schools of law, 
and appointed judges belonging to each in Egypt and Syria ; 
he was thus able to get his measures approved by one school when 
condemned by anoQier. 

On the ist of July 1277 Bibars died, and the events that 
followed set an example repeatedly followed during the period 
Mamelukes. The sultan’s son Malik dSaid 
ascended the throne ; but within little more than two 
years he was compelled to abdicate in favour of his father-in- 
law KMun, a Mameluke who had risen high in the former 
sovereign’s service. The accession of Kala^un was also marked 
by an attempt on the part of the governor of Damascus to form 
Syria into an independent kingdom, an attempt frequently 
imitated on similar occasions. TTie Syrian forces were defeated 
at the battle of Jazurah (April 26th, 1280) and Kalft*un re- 
sumed possession of the country ; but the disaffected Syrians 
entered into relations with the Mongols, who proceeded to invade 
Syria, but were finally defeated by Kala*un on the 30th of 
October 1281 under the walls of Homs (Emesa). 

The conversion to Islam of Nikudar Ahmad, the third of the 
nkhan rulers of Persia, and the consequent troubles in the western 
Mongol empire, led to a suspension of hostilities between Egypt 
and the Ilkhans (see Persia : History ^ § B), though the latter 
did not cease to agitate in Europe for a renewal of die Crusades, 
with little result, Kala'un, without pursuing any career of active 
cofiqufst, did much to consolidate his dominions, and especially 
to extend Egyptian commerce, for which purpose he started 
passports enabling merchants to travel with safety through 
Egy^ and Syria as far as India. After the danger from Ibe 
Mongols had ceased, however, Kalfi’un directed his energies 
towards capturing die last places that remained in the hands 
of the Franks, and proceeded to take Markab, Latakia, and 
Tripoli (April 26th, 1289). In 1290 he planned an attack on 
Acre, but died (November loth) in the middle of all his pre- 
parations. Under Kala'un we first hear of the Burjite Mame- 
lukes, who owe their name to the citadel (Burj) of Cairo, where 
700 of the whole number of 12,000 Mamelukes maintained 
y this sovereign were quartered. He also set an example, 
frequently followed, of the practice of dismissing all non-Moslems 
from government posts : this was often done by his successors 
with the view of conciliating the Moslems, but it was speedily 
found that the services of the Jewish and Christian clerks were 
again required. He further founded a hospital for clinical 
research on a scale formerly unknown. 

“ Kala^un was followed by his son KhalU {Malik al-Ashraj 
Saldit al-din), who carried out his father’s policy of driving the 
Fnmks out of Syria and Palestine, and proceeded with the siege 
of Acre, which he took (May 18th, 1291) after a siege of forty- 
three days. The capture and destruction of this important 
place were followed by the capture of Tyre, SMon, Haifa, Athlit 
and Beirut, and tjius Syria was cleared of the Qiisaders. He 
uso planned an expedition against the prince of Lesser Amaenia, 
which was averte^^ the surrender of Briiesna, Marash and Tell 
IQamdCln. The dis^tes between his favourite, the vizier Ibn 
ai-SaTus, and his viceroy Baidara, led to his being murdered by 


the latter (December 12th, 1293), fn’odaimed sultan, 

but almost immediately fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
deceased sultan’s party, who placed a younger son of Kalil‘un, 
Mummed Malik al-Nd^ir^ on the throne. This 
prince had the singular fortune of reigning three times, 
being twice dethroned : he was first installed on the ’ 

14th of December 1293, when he was nine years old, and the 
affairs of the kingdom were undertaken by a cabinet, consisting 
of a vizier (‘Alam al-din Sinjar), a viceroy (Kitboga), a war 
minister (Husim al-din Lajin al-RumI), a prefect of the palace 
(Rokneddin Bibars jashengir) and a secretary of state (Rok- 
neddin Bibars Man^uri). This cabinet naturally split into rival 
camps, in consequence of which Kitboga, himself a Mongol, 
with the aid of other Mongols who had come into Egypt after 
the battle of Homs, succeeded in ousting his rivals, and presently, 
with the aid of the surviving assassins of the former sultan, 
compelling Malikal-Na?ir to abdicate in his favour (December ist, 
1294). The usurper was, however, able to maintain himself for 
two years only, famine and pestilence which prevailed in Egypt 
and Syria duringj his reign rendering him unpopular, while his 
arbitrary treatment of the amirs also gave offence. He was 
dethroned in 1296, and one of the murderers of Khalil, Husam 
al-din Ldjln, son-in-law of the sultan Bibars and formerly 
governor of Damascus, installed in his palace (November 26th, 
1296). It had become the practice of the Egyptian sultans to 
bestow all offices of importance on their own freedmen (Mame- 
lukes) to the exclusion of the older amirs, whom they could not 
trust so well, but who in turn became still more disaffected. 
Husam al-din fell a victim to the jealousy of the older amirs 
whom he had incensed by bestowing arbitrary power on his own 
Mameluke Mengutimur, and was murdered on the 
16th of January 1299. His short reign was marked w'jJfT 
by some fairly successful incursions into Armenia, 
and the recovery of the fortresses Marash and Tell Hamdun, 
which had been retaken by the Armenians. He also instituted 
a fresh survey and division of land in Egypt and Syria, which 
occasioned much discontent. After his murder the deposed 
sultan Malik al-Nfi$ir, who had been living in retirement at 
Kerak, was recalled by the army and reinstated as sultan in 
Cairo (February 7th, 1299), though still only fourteen years of 
age, so that public affairs were administered not by him, but by 
Salftr the viceroy, and Bibars Jftshengir, prefect of the palace. 
The 7th nkhan, Ghazan Mahmud, took advantage of the disorder' 
in the Mameluke empire to invade Syria in the latter half of 1299, 
when his forces inflicted a severe defeat on those of the new sultan, 
and seized several cities, including the capital Damascus, of 
which, however, they were unable to storm the citadel ; in 1300, 
when a fresh army was collected in Egypt, the Mongols evacuated 
Damascus and made no attempt to secure their other conquests. 
The fear of further Mongolian invasion led to the imposition of 
fresh taxes in both Egypt and Syria, including one of 33 % on 
rents, which occasioned many complaints. The invasion did not 
take place till 1303, when at the battle of Marj al-§affw (April 
20th) the Mongols were defeated. This was the last time that 
the Ilkhans gave the Egyptian sultans serious trouble ; and in 
the letter written in the sultan’s name to the Ilkhan announcing 
the victory, the former suggested that the caliphate of Bagdad 
should be restored to the titulp Abbasid caliph who had accom- 
panied the Egyptian expedition, a suggestion which does not 
appear to have led to any actual steps being taken. The fact 
that the Mongols were m ostensible alliance with Christian 
princes led to a renewal by the sultan of the ordinances against 
Jews and Christians which had often been abrogated, as often 
renewed and again fallen into abeyance ; and their renewal led 
to missions from various Christian princes requesting milder 
terms for their co-religionists. The amirs Salftr and Bibars having 
usurped the whole of the sultan’s authority, he, after some futile 
attempts to free himself of them, under the pretext of pilgrimage 
to Mecca, retired in Mardi 1309 to Kerak, whence he sent his 
abdication to Cairo ; in consequence of which, on the 5th of 
April 1309, Bibars Jdshmgir was proclaimed sultan, with the 
title Malik aUMozaffar, Tms prince was originally a freedman 
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of KalA'un, and was the first Circassian who ascended the throne 
of Egypt. Before the year .was out the new sultan had be^ 
rendered unpopular by the occurrence of a famine, and Malik 
al'Nfii^ir was easily ^ble to induce the Syrian amirs to return to 
his allegiance, in consequence of which Bibars in his turn abdi- 
cated, and Malik al-NA^lr re-entered Cairo as sovereign on the 
5 th of March 1310. He soon found tfle means to execute both 
Bibars and Sal&r, while other amirs who had been eminent under 
the former regime fled to the Mongols. The relations between 
their llkhan and the Egyptian sultan continued strained, and 
8th llkhan Oeljeitu (1304-1316) addressed letters to Philip the 
Fair and the English lung Edward I. (answered by Edward II. 
in 1307), desiring aid against Malik al-Nfi^ir ; and for many 
years the courts of the sultan and the llkhan continued to be the 
refuge of malcontents from the other kingdom. Finally in 1322 
terms of peace and alliance were agreed on between the sultan 
and Abu Sa*id, the qth llkhan. The sultan also entered into 
relations with the Mongols of the Golden Horde and in 1319 
married a daughter of the reigning prince Uzbeg Khan (see 
Mongols : Golden Horde). Much of Malik al-Nfi^ir’s third 
administration was spent in raids into Nubia, where he en- 
deavoured to set up a creature of his own as sovereign, in 
attempts at bringing the Bedouins of south-eastern Egypt into 
subordination, and in perkcuting the Nosairis, whose heresy 
became formidable about this time. Like other Egyptian 
sultans he made considerable use of the Assassins, 124 of whom 
were sent by him into Persia to execute Kara Scmkor, at one 
time governor of Damascus, and one of the murderers of Malik 
al-Ashraf ; but they were all outwitted by the exile, who was 
finally poisoned by the llkhan in recompense for a similar service 
rendered by the Egyptian sultan. For a time Malik al-Nfi$ir 
was recognized as suzerain in north Africa, the Arabian Irak, 
and Asia Minor, but he was unable to make any permanent 
conquests in any of these countries. He brought Med^a, which 
had previously been governed by independent sheiifs, to acknow- 
ledge his authority. His diplomatic relations were more extensive 
than those of any previous sultan, and included Bulgarian, 
Indian, and Abyssinian potentates, as well as the pope, the king 
of Aragon and the king of France. He appears to have done 
his utmost to protect his Christian subjects, incurring thereby 
the reproaches of the more fanatical Moslems, especially in the 
year 1320 when owing to incendiarism in Cairo there was danger 
of a general massacre of the Christian population. His internal 
administration was marked by gross extravagance, which led 
to his viziers being forced to practise violent extortion for which 
they afterwards suffered. He paid considerable attention to 
sheep-breeding and agriculture, and by a canal which he had 
dug from Fuah to Alexandria not only assisted commerce but 
brought 100,000 feddans under cultivation. His taste for 
building and street improvement led to the beautifying of Cairo, 
and his example was followed by the governors of other great 
cities in the empire, notably Aleppo and Damascus. He paid 
exceptionally high prices for Mamelukes, many of whom* were 
sold by their Mongol parents to his agents, and accustomed 
them to greater luxury than was usual under his predecessors. 
In 1315 he instituted a survey of Egypt, and of the twenty-^four 
parts into which it was divided ten were assigned to the sultan 
and fourteen to the amirs and the army. He took occasion to 
abolish a variety of vexatious imposts, and the new budget fell 
less heavily on the Christians than the old. Among the literary 
ornaments of his reign was the historian and geographer Iam&*!l 
Abulfeda.(y.o.), to whom Malik al-Nft^ir restored the government 
of Hamath, which had belonged to his ancestors, and even gave 
tlie title sultan. He died on the 7th of June 1341. The son, 
Abu Bakr, to whom he had left the throne, was able to maintain 
himself Only a few months on it, being compelled to abdicate 
on the 4th of August 1341 in favour of his infant brother Kuchuk ; 
the revolution was brought about by Kausun, a potverful Mame- 
luke of the preceding monarch. This person’s authority was, 
however, soon overthrown by a party formed by the Syrian 
porefects, and on the izthof January MaUk d^Ndfir Ainuidym 
elder son of the former sultan of the same title, was installed 


in his {dace,, though he did not actually acrm ip (;:airo till the 
6th of November, being unwilling to leJwe Keiak^ where he had 
been living in retirement. After a brief aqjoum in Cairo he 
speedily returned thither, thereby forfeiting to throneiL which 
was conferred by the amirs on his brother Ismd'U al-MaUk 
Sdlii (June, 27th, 1342). Hiis sultan was mainly occupied 
during his short reign with besieging and taking Ker^ whither 
Ahmad had taken refuge, and himself died on ^ 3rd of August 
i 345 i another son of Maliknal-Nfifir, named Skd*bdn, was 
placed on the throne. The constant eludes of sultan led to 
great disorder in the provinces, and many of the 
subject principalities endeavour^ to shake rtfi the 
Egyptian yoke. Sha*b&n proved no more competent 
than his predecessors, being given to 0{>en debaucheiy 
and profligacy, an example followed by his axllirs ; and freah 
discontent led to his being deposed by the Syrian aminfi when 
his brother Hdjji was proclaimed sultan in his place (September 
iSth, 1346). Hajji was deposed and killed on the .10^ of 
Deceml^r 1347, and another mfant son of Malik sd-NOfir, 
who took his father’s title, was proclaimed, the real {)ower being 
shared by three amirs, Sheikhun, Menjek and Yelbogha Arus. 
During this reign (1348-1349) Egypt was visited by the “ Black 
Death,” which is said to have carried off 900,000 of the inhabit- 
ants of Cairo and to have raged as far south as Assuan. Towards 
the beginning of 1351 the sultan got rid of his guardians and 
attempted to rule by himself ; but though successful in war, hi$ 
arbitrary measures led to his being dethroned on the 21st of 
August 1351 by the amirs, who proclaimed his brother S&lih with 
the title of Malik al-Sdlih. He too was only fourteen years of 
age. The power was contested for by various groups of amirs, 
whose struggles ended with the deposition of the sultan SMih 
on the 20th of October 1354, and the reinstatement of his brother 
Hasan, who was again dethroned on the 16th of Mardi 1361 
by an amir Yelbogha, whom he had offended, and who, having 
got possession of the sultan’s person, murdered him. The next 
day a son of the dethroned sultan H&jji was proclaimed sultan 
with the title Malik al-Man§ur, On the 29th of May 1363 this 
sultan was also dethroned on the ground of incompetence, and 
his place was given to another grandson of Malik al-Nflto^ 
Ska' ban, son of Hosain, then ten years old. The amir Yelbogha 
at first held all real power and is said to have acquired a degree 
of authority which no other subject ever held. During this reign, 
on the 8th of October 1365, a landing was effected at Alexandria 
by a Frankish fleet under Peter I. of Cyprus, which pipsently 
took possession of the city ; the Franks were speedily compeUed 
to embark again after plundering the city, for which compen- 
sation was afterwards demanded by Yelbogha from the Christian 
population of Egypt and Syria. Alexandria was further madei 
the seat of a viceroy, having previously only had a prefect 
On the iith of December 1366 Yelbogha was himself attacked 
by the sultan, captured and slain. His successor in the office 
of first minister was a mere tool in the hands of his Mamelukea, 
who compelled him to institute and depose govemeurB, dec.;, at 
their pleasure. In 1374 the Egyptians raided Cilicia and cap- 
tured I.«eo VI., prince of I.esser Armenia, whiefi now became an 
Egyptian province with a Moslem governor. On the 15th af 
March 1377 the sultan was murdered by the Mamelukes, owio^ 
to his refusing a largess of money which they demanded. The 
inf^t son of the late sultan, ^Ali, a lad of eight years, was piroi- 
claimed with the title Malik al-Mansur ; the power was in the 
hands of the ministers Kartai and Ib^, the latter of whom over- 
threw the former with the aid of his own Mamelukes, ^rekeh 
and Barkuk. An insurrec^on in Syria which spread to Egypt 
presently caused the fall of Ibek, and led to the occupation 
of the highest posts by the Gircassian freedmen Berekeh and 
Barkuk, of whom the lifter ere long succeeded in ousting the< 
former and usurping to sidtan’s {dime ; on the 19th of Mk/ 
i^i, when ^e eultan * All died, his place was given ito an infant 
brother H&jjl, but on the 26th of Novem|j|er 1382, BdirkHh set 
this Child asto and hadbimsell proclaimed sultan {wif^ to title 
Malik al-fdhit),tib!pTehf ending to Bahii dynasty and emnmene^ 
ing that of to Circassians. For a^short periods IHjil 
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was !^6tored, wheh on the tsi of Juno 1369 Cairo was taken by 
YSelbogha, governor of Damascus, and BarkCkk expaHod; 
reigned' at first under the ^ardianship of Yelbogha, who was 
then overthrown by Mintftsh ; Barkflk, who had been relegated 
to Kerak, succeeded in again forming a party, and in a battle 
fought at Shakhab, January 1390, succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the person of the sultan IJfijj!, tod on the 21st of January 
he was again proclaimed sultan in Cairo. 

(7) P^Sd J/ Burjt Mamelukes, ‘^'Baxk^k presently entered 
into relations with the Ottoman sultan Bayczid L, and by 
slaying ^ envoy of Timur incurred the displeasure of the world- 
coD^quetor ; and in 1394 led 'an army into Syria with the view 
of rcstoiring the J'elaiirid llkhan Atimad to Bagdad (as Barkuk'ii 
vassal), arxl meeting the Mongol invasion. BarkGk, however, 
^ed (June 20th, 1399) before Timur had time to invade Syria. 
According to the custom that had so often proved disastrous, 
a young son of Barkuk, Farajy then aged thirteen, was appointed 
sultan und^ the guardianship of {two amirs. Incursions were 
knmediately^'inade by the Ottoman sultan into the territory of 
Egyptian vassals at Derendeh and Albistan (Ablestin), tod 
Malatia was besieged by his forces. Timur, who was at this 
time beginning his' campaign against Bfiyezid, turned his atten- 
tion first to Syria, and on the 30th of October 1400 
defeated the Syrian amirs near Aleppo, and soon got 
possession of the city and the citadel. He proceeded 
to take Hamah, Homs (Emesa) and other towns, and on the 
2ath of December started for Damascus. An endeavour was 
made by the Egyptian sultan to relieve Damascus, but the news 
of an msurrection in Cairo caused him to retire and leave the 
place to its fate. In the first three mcmths of 1401 the whole 
of ]#orthem Syria suffered from Timur’s marauders. In the 
following year (September 29th, 1402) Timur, who had in the 
interval inflicted a crushing defeat bn the Ottoman sultan, sent 
to demand homage from Faraj, and his demand was readily 
granted, together with the deliveiy of the princes who had sought 
refuge from Timur in Egyptian territoiy. The death of Timur 
in February 1405 restored Egyptian authority in Syria, wliich, 
however, became a rendezvous for all who were discontented 
with the rule of Faraj and his amirs, and two months after 
Timur’s death was in open rebellion against Faraj. Although 
Faraj succeeded in defeating the rebels, he was compelled by 
insubordination on the part of his Circassian Mamelukes to 
abdicate (September 20th, 1405), when his brother Abd al-aziz 
was pipclaimed with the title Malik al-Maftsur ; after two 
months this prince was deposed, and Faraj, who had been in 
hiding, recalled. Most of his reign was, however, occupied 
with revolts on the part of the Syrian amirs, to quell whom he 
repeatedly visited ^ria; the leaders of the rebels were the 
amirs Newruz and Sheik Mahraudi, afterwards sultan. Owing 
to disturbances and misgovernment the population of Egypt 
and Syria is said to have shrunk to a third in his time, and he 
offended public sentiment not only by debauchery, but by 
having hk image stamped on his coins. On the 23rd of May 
1412, after being defeated and shut up in Damascus, he was 
compelled by Sheik Mahmud! to abdicate, and an Abbasid 
caliph, Mostatn, was proclaimed sultan, only to be forced to 
abdWte on the 6th of. November of the same year in Sketk*s 
fervour, who took the tlth Malik al-Muayyad, his cdlelague 
Newruz having been previously sent to Syria, where he was to be 
aWtocrat by the terms of their agreement. In the struggle 
which natutailly followed between the two, Newruz was shut up 
in Damascus, defeated and slain. Sheik himself invaded Asia 
Minor and forced the Turkoman states to acknowledge his 
sWOTtainty. Alter the sultan’s return they soon rebelled, but 
yrm agsto brought into subjectioil by Sheik’s son Ibrfth&n ; 
his vietbries excited ihe envy of his father, who is said to have 
poisoned him. Sheik himself died a few months after the 
decease of his soft^(Jtouary 13th, 1421), and affbther infant sooi 
Ahnody was peodaimed with the iklt Mtdik d-Mmffar. -the 
pl*oclainatidit being fallowed by the usual dissenrions be^Wn 
the rnnirs, ending the assumption of supreme power by the 
tmM Tatar^ who, affer^feoting his rivalsi on the 29fh of August 


1491 had himself proclaimed sultan with the tkk Malik al-fdhir. 
This usurper) however, died on the 30th of November of the 
same year, leaving the throne to an infant Mohammed, who 
was -given the title Mahk ; the regular intrigues between 

the amirs followed, leading to his being dethroned on the following 
rst of April 1422, when the amir appointed to be his tutor, 
Barsbai, was proclaimed Isultan with the title Malik al-Ashraf, 
This suhan avenged the attacks on Alexandria re^ 
peatedly made by Cyprian ships, for he sent a fleet 
which burned Limasol, and another which tookp^^n. 
Famagusta (August 4th, 1425), but failed in the 
endeavour to annex the klaml permanently. An expedition 
sent in the foHowing year (1426) succeeded in taking captive the 
king of Cyprus, who was brought to Cairo and presently released 
for a ransom of 200,000 dinars, on condition of acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the Egyptian sultan and paying him an annud 
tribute. Barsbai appears to have excell^ hLs predecessors 
in the invention of devices for exacting money from merchants 
and pilgrims, and in juggling with the exchange. This led to a 
naval demmistratkm cm the part of the Venetians, who secured 
better terms for their trade, and to the seizure of Egyptian 
vessels- by the king of Aragon and the prince of Catalonia. In 
a census made during Barsbai’s reign, it was found that the 
total number of towns and villages in Egypt bad sunk to 2170, 
whereas in the 4th century a . h . it had stood at 20,000. Much 
of Barsbai’s attention was occupied with raids into Asia Minor, 
where the Dhu ’l-Kadiri Turkomans frequently rebelled, and 
with wars against Kara Yelek, prince of ./Unkl, and Shah Rokh, 
son of Timut^. Botsbai died on the 7th of J une 1438. In accord- 
ance with the custom of his predecessors he left the throne to a 
son still in his minority, Abu*UMahdsin Yusuf, who took the title 
Malik al‘Atd\i, but as usual after a few months he was displaced 
by the regent Jakmak, who on the 9th of September 1438 was 
proclaimed sultan with the title Malik aUZSkir. In the years 
1442-1444 this sultan sent three fleets against Rhodes, where the 
third effected a landing, but was unable to make any permanent 
conquest. In consequence of a lengthy illness Jakmak abdicated 
on the 1st of February 1453, when his son ^Othman was pro- 
claimed sultan with the title Malik al-Mansur, Though not a 
minor, he. had no greater success than the sons of the usurpers 
who preceded him, being dethroned after six weeks (March 15th, 
1453) in favour of the amir Inal d-Alal, who took the title 
Malik al-Ashraf. His reign was marked by friendly relations, 
with the Ottoman sultan Mahommed II., whose capture of 
.Constantinople (1453) the cause of great rejoicings in Egypt, 
but -also by violent excesses on the part of the Mamelukes, who 
dictated the sultanas policy. On his death on the 26th of February 
1461 his son AJ^mad was proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
d-^Mu*ayyad] he had the usual fate of sultans’ sons, earned 
in his case by an attempt to bring the Mamelukes under disci- 
pline ; he was compelled to abdicate on the 28th of June 1461, 
when the amir Khoshkadam, who had served as a general, was 
proclaimed sultan. Unlike the other Mameluke sovereigns, 
who were Turks or Circassians, this man had originally been a 
Greek slave. 

In his reign (1463) there began the struggle between the 
Egyptian and the Ottoman sultanlatcs which foially led to the 
incorporation of Egypt in the Ottoman empire. The 
dispute b^to with a struggle over the succession in rohuuma 
the principality of Karaman, where the two sultans 
favoured rival candidates, and the Ottoman sultan 
Mahommed II. supported the claim of his candidate with force 
of arms, obtaining as the price of his assistance several towns 
in which the suzerainty of the Egyptian sultan had been acknow- 
ledged. Open war did not) however, break out between the 
two states in IChoshkadam’s time. This sultan is said to have 
taken money^ to permit innocent persons to be ill-treated or 
executed. He died on the 9th df^October 1467, when the Attbeg 
YeWai was ^dlected by the Mamelukes to succeed hiin> and was 
proclaimed suRain with the title of Malik al-Zdhir, "This person, 
proving htcompdteni:, was deposed by a revolution df the Mame- 
; lukea on the4^'of D^embet 1467, when the AtAbeg Timurbogha 
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was proclaimed with the title ilf d-fdhir. In a month’s tiine, 
however, there was another palace revolution, and the new 
Atabeg Kait Bey or Kdethai (January 31st, 1468) was proclaimed 
sultan, the dethroned Timurbogha being, however, permitted 
to go free whither he pleased. Much of Kait Bey’s reign was 
spent in struggles with Czun HasaiL prince of Piftrbekr, and 
Shah Siwar, chief of the Dhu*l-Kadiri Turkomans, He also 
offended the Ottoman sultan Biyezid II. by entertaining his 
brother Jem, who was afterwards poisoned in Europe. Owing to 
this, and also to the fact that ap Indian embassy to the Ottoman 
sultan was intercepted by the agents of Kait Bey, Bayezid II. 
declared war against Egypt, and seized Adana, Tarsus and other 
places within Egyptian territory ; extraordinary efforts were 
made by Kait Bey, whose generals inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Ottoman invaders. In 1491, however, after the Egyptians 
had repeatedly defeated the Ottoman troops, Kait Bey made 
proposals of peace which were accepted, the keys of the towns 
which the Ottoinans had seized being restored to the Egyptian 
sultan. Kait Bey endeavoured to assist his co-rcligionists in 
Spain who were ^reatened by King Ferdinand, by threatening 
the pope with reprisals on Syrian Christians, but without effect. 
As the consequence of a palace intrigue, which Kait Bey was too 
old to quell, oAhe 7th of August 1496, a day before his death, 
his son Mahommed was proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
ahNdsir ; this was in order to put the supreme power into the 
hands of the Atabeg Kansuh, since the new sultan was only 
fourteen years old. An attempt of . the Atabeg to oust the new 
sultan, however, failed. After a reign of little more than two 
years, filled mainly with struggles between rival amirs, Malik 
ahNa§ir was murdered (October 3i.st, 1498), and his uncle and 
vizier Kansuh proclaimed sultan with the title Malik al-Zdhir. 
His reign only lasted about twenty months ; on the 30th of June 
1500 he was detlironed by Tumanbey, who caused Jdn Beldtf 
the Atabeg, to be proclaimed sultan. A few months later 
Tumanbey, at the suggestion of Kasrawah, governor of Damascus, 
whom he had been sent to reduce to subjection, ousted Jan 
Belat, and was himself proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
al-Adil (January 2 5th, 1 501 ). Ilis reign lasted only one hundred 
days, when he was displaced by Kansuh aUGhuri (April 20th, 
T50T). His reign was remarkable for a naval conflict between 
the Egyptians and the Portuguese, who.se fleet interfered with 
the pilgrim route from India to Mecca, and also with the trade 
between India and Egypt \ Kansuh caused a fleet to be built 
which fought naval battles with the Portuguese with varying 
results. 

In 1515 there began the war with the Ottoman sultan Selim I. 
which led to the close of the Mameluke period, and the incorpora- 
tion of Egypt and its dependencies in the Ottoman 
VuMsh Turkey : History), Kansuh was charged 

oaaqueat, Selim with giving the envoys of tlie §afawid 
Isma*il passage through Syria on their way to Venice 
to form a confederacy against the Turks, and witli harbouring 
various refugees. The actual declaration of war was not made 
by Selim till May 1515, when the Ottoman sultan had made all 
his preparations ; and at the battle of Merj Dabik, on the 24th 
of August 1515, K^uh was defeated by the Ottoman forces 
and fell fighting. Syria passed quickly into the possession of 
the Turks, whose advent was in many places welcome as meaning 
deliverance from the Mamelukes. In Cairo, when the news <3 
the defeat and death of tlie Egyptian sultan arrived, the governor 
who had been left by Kansuh, Tumanbey y was proclaim^ sultan 
(October 17th, 1516). On the 20th of January 1517 Cairo was 
taken by the Ottomans, and Selim shortly after declared sultan 
of Egypt Tumfinbey continued the struggle for some months, 
but was Anally defeated, and after being captured and kept in 
prison seventeen days was executed on the 15th of April 1517. 

(8) The Turkish Pmed.r-The sultan Selim left with his viceroy 
Khair Bey a guard of 5090 janissaries, but otherwise made few 
chides in the administration of the countiy. The register <by 
which great portion of .the knd was a flef of the Mamelukes 
was IjEtfi unebai^d, and itjis said that a proposal made byrthe 
sultan’s vizier to hppnopriSAe these estates was punished rt^ith 
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death. Miuneluke amirs were to be retaini^ m office u 
heads of twelve sanjaks into which Egypt divided ; arid 
under the next sultan, Sulejman I., two Chambers were created! 
called respectively the Greater and the Lesser ni Which 
both the army and the ecclesiastical authorities wepe r^t^sented^ 
to aid the pasha by their deSiberations. Six regiments j^hbgedieT 
were constituted by the conqueror Selim for the, protection of 
Egypt j to these Suleiman added a seventh, hf Circassians. 
As will be seen from the table^, it was practice qf the Forte 
to change the governor df Egypt at' very short ihtervals-raftWf 
a year or even some months. The thmid governor, Abmad 
Pasha, hearing that orders for his exeqatW had come from 
Constantinople, endeavoured to make hitosblf an independept 
ruler and had coins struck in his own name, ttis s^mes were 
fruMrated by two of the amirs whom he had' imprisoned and 
who, escaping from their confinement, attacked him jp his bath 
and killed him. In 1527 the first survey of Egypt under the 
Ottomans was made, in consequence of the official copy of the 
former registers having perished by fire ; yet this new survey did 
not come into use until 160-5. Egyptian lands were divided in it 
into four classes— the sultan’^s domain, fiefs, land for the main- 
tenance of the army, and lands settled on rel^ious foundations. 

It would seem that the constant changes m the government 
caused the army to get out of control at an early period df the 
Ottewnan occupation, and at the beginning of the nth 
Islamic century mutinies became common j in 1013 
(1604) the governor Ibrahim Pasha was murdered by 
the soldiers, and his head set on the Bab Zuw^. The 
reason for these mutinies was the attempt made by successive 
pashas to put a stop to the extortion called TvTbahy a forced 
payment exacted b^ the troops from the inhabitants the 
country by the fiction of debts requiring to be discharged, 
which led to grievous ill-usage. In ^609 something like civil 
war broke out between the army and the pasha, who bad on bis 
side some loyal regiments and ^e Bedouins. The soldiers went 
so far as to choose a sultan, and to divide provisionally the regions 
of Cairo between them. They were defeated by the governor 
Mahommed Pasha, who on the 5th of February 1610 entered 
Cairo in triumph, executed the ringleaders, and banished man^ 
others to Yemen. The contemporary historian speaks of this 
event as a second conquest of E^pt for the Ottomans. A great 
financial reform was now effected by Mahoipmed Pasha, who 
readjusted the burdens imposed on the differemt comipuhities 
of Egypt in accordance with their means. With the irouWes 
that beset the metropolis of the Ottoman empire, the govemcffs 
appointed thence came to be treked by the Egyptians with 
continually decreasing icspect. In July 1623 there came an order 
from the Porte dismissing Mu^t^Ia Pasha and appointing 'AB 
Pasha governor in his place. The officers mcft and demanded 
from the newly-appointed governor’s deputy the customary 
gratuity ; when this was refused they sent letters to the Port^ 
declaring that they wished to have Mustafa Pasha and not *AJI 
Pasha as governor. Meanwhile *A 1 I Pasha had arrived at Alex- 
andria, and was met by a deputation from Cairo telHng him tiiat 
he was not wanted. He returned a mild answer ; aiui, when a 
rejoinder came in the same style as the first message, , he had the 
leader of the deputation arrested and imprisoned. Hereupon the 
g£OTiaen of Alexandria attacked the castle and reacued the 
prisoner; whereupon 'All Pasha was compelled to embark. 
Shortly after a rescript arrived from Constantinople confltnriftg 
Mustafa Pasha in the governorship. Similarly in 1631 the army 
took upon themselves to depose the governor Mus& Pasha, in 
indignation at hk execution -df Kltfts Bey, an officer who was 
to have commanded an Egjrptian force required for service in 
Persia. The pasha was ordered either to hand over the exeou!* 
tioners to vengeance or to rbsi^ Hk place ; as he reused to>da 
the fonner he ^a$ compeUed to ido the latter, and presenitiy a 
rescript came from Cpnstantinople, approving the candilct of 
tht nmy and appointing one KhdBl Pasha os Musi’s Successor. 
Not only was the governor nnauppcited by the «uitan.iagatttist 
the troops, but each new* goveramr tegulariy infiictedi a 
hk cutting predecesiot, hinder ifhe home of ononey < dud to'tiia 
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treasury ; and the outgoing governor would not be allowed to 
leave Egypt till he had paid it. Besides the extortions to which 
this practice gave occasion the country suffered greatly in these 
centuries from famine and pestilence. The latter in the spring 
of 1619 is said to have carried off 635,000 persons, and in 1643 
completely desolated 230 villages. 

By the i8th century the importance of the pasha was quite 
superseded by that of the beys, and two offices, those of Sheik 
al"Balad and Amir al-^ajj, which were held by these 
B§y^ * persons, represented the real headship of the com- 
munity. The process by which this state of affairs 
came about is somewhat obscure, owing to the want of good 
chronicles for the Turkish period of Egyptian history. In 
1707 the Sheik al-Balad, Qasim lywfiz, is found at the head of 
one of two Mameluke factions, the Qasimites and the hiqSrites, 
between whom the seeds of enmity were sown by the pasha 
of the time, wilh the result that a fight took place between the 
factions outside Cairo, lasting eighty days. At the end of that 
time Q^lsim lywftz was killed and the office which he had held 
was given to his son lsmfi*il. Isma II held this office for sixteen 
years, while the pashas were constantly being changed, and 
succeeded in reconciling the two factions of Mamelukes. In 1724 
this person was assassmated through the machinations of the 
pasha, and Shirkas Bey, of the opposing faction, elevated to the 
office of Sheik al-Balad in his place. He was soon driven from 
his post by one of his own faction called Dhu*l-Fiqftr, and fled 
to Upper Egypt. After a short time he returned at the head of 
an army, and some engagements ensued, in the last of wldch 
Shirkas Bey met his end by drowning ; Dhu* 1 -Fiqar was himself 
assassinated in 1730 shortly after this event. His place was 
filled by Othman Bey, who had served as his general in this war. 
In 1743 Othman Bey, who had governed with wisdom and 
moderation, was forced to fly from Egypt by the intrigues of 
two adventurers, Ibrahim and Rid wan Bey, who, when their 
scheme had succeeded, began a massacre of beys and others 
thought to be opposed to them ; they then proceeded to govern 
Egypt jointly, holding the two offices mentioned above in 
alternate years. An attempt made by one of the pashas to rid 
himself of these two p>ersons by a coup d'etat signally failed 
owing to the loyalty of their armed supporters, who released 
Ibrahim and Ridwan from prison and compelled the pasha 
to fly to Constantinople. An attempt made by a subsequent 
pasha in accordance with secret orders from Constantinople was 
so far successful that some of the beys were killed. Ibralffm and 
Riijwan escaped, and compelled the pasha to resign his governor- 
ship and return to Constantinople. Ibrahim shortly afterwards 
fell by the hand of an assassin who had aspired to occupy one of 
the vacant beyships himself, which was conferred instead on 
All, who as *A 1 I Bey was destined to play an important part in 
the history of Egypt. The murder of Ibrahim Bey look place 
in 1755, and his colleague Ridwan perished in the disputes that 
followed upon it, 

*Ali Bey, who had first distinguished himself by defending 
a caravan in Arabia against bandits, set himself the task of 
g avenging the death of his former master Ibrahim, and 
spent eight years in purchasing Mamelukes and winning 
other adherents. He thereby excited the suspicions of the Sheik 
al-Balad Khalil Bey, who organized an attack upon him in the 
streets of Cairo, in consequence of which he fled to Upper Egypt. 
Here he met one galih Bey, who had injuries to avenge on Khalil 
Bey, and the two organized a force with which they returned 
to Cairo and defeated Khalil, who was forced to fly to Janta, 
where for a time he concealed himself ; eventually, however, 
he was discovered, sent to Alexandria and finally strangled. 
The date of *Ali Bey’s victory was 1164 a.h. (a.d. 1750), and 
after it he was made Sheik al-Balad. In that capacity he exe- 
cuted the murderer of his former master IbrJlUm ; but the 
resentment which this act aroused among the l^ys caused him 
to leave his |)Ost and fly to Syria, wherene won the friendship 
of the governor of .AAe, Z&hir b. Omar, who obtained for him 
the goodwill of the Porte and reinstatement in his post as Sheik 
al-Balad. In 1766, after the death of his supporter the grand 


vizier Rfighib Pasha, he was again compelled to fly from Egypt 
to Yemen, but in the follov/ing year he was told that his party at 
Cairo was strong enough to permit of his return. Resuming his 
office he raised eighteen of his friends to the rank of bey, among 
them Ibrahim and Murad, who were afterwards at the head of 
affairs, as well as Mahommed Abu*l-Dhahab, who was closely 
connected with the rest of * All Bey’s career. He appears to have 
done his utmost to bring Egyptian affairs into order, and by 
very severe measures repressed the brigandage of the Bedouins of 
Lower Egypt. He appears to have aspired to found an in- 
dependent monarchy, and to that end endeavoured to disband 
all forces except those which were exclusively under his own 
control. In 1 769 a demand came to *Ali Bey for a force of 1 2,000 
men to be employed by the Porte in the Russian war. It was 
suggested, however, at Constantinople that ‘All would employ 
this force when he collected it for securing his own independence, 
and a messenger was sent by the Porte to the pasha with orders 
for his execution. ‘All, being apprised by his agents at the 
metropolis of the despatch of this messenger, ordered him to be 
waylaid and killed ; the despatches were seized and read by ‘All 
before an assembly of the beys, who were assured that the order 
for execution applied to all dike, and he urged them to fight for 
their lives. His proposals were received with enthusiasm by 
the beys whom he had created. Egypt was declared independent 
and the pasha given forty -eight hours to quit the country. 
Zahir Pasha of Acre, to whom was sent official information of the 
step taken by ‘AH Bey, promised his aid and kept his word by 
compelling an army sent by the pasha of Damascus against 
Egypt to retreat. 

The Porte was not able at the time to take active measures 
for the suppression of ‘Al! Bey, and the latter endeavoured to 
consolidate his dominions by sending expeditions against maraud- 
ing tribes, both in north and south Egypt, reforming the finance, 
and improving the administration of justice. His son-in-law, 
Abu*l-Dhahab, was sent to subject the Haww&rah, who had 
occupied the land between Assuan and Assiut, and a force of 
20,000 was sent to conquer Yemen. An officer named Isrnft*!! 
Bey was sent wilh 8000 to acquire the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and one named Hasan Bey to occupy Jidda. In six months 
the grjeater part of the Arabian jieninsula was subject to ‘All 
Bey, and he appointed as shcrif of Mecca a cousin of his own, 
who bestowed on *Ali by an official proclamation the titles 
Sultan of Egypt and Khakfin of the Two Seas. He then, in 
v 4 rtue of this authorization, struck coins in his own name 
(1185 A.H.) and ordered his name to be mentioned in public 
worship. 

His next move turned out fatally. Abu’l-Dhahab was sent 
with a force of 30,000 men in the same year (a.d. 1771) to conquer 
Syria ; and agents were sent to negotiate alliances with Venice 
and Russia. Abu’l-Dhahab’s progress through Palestine and 
Syria was triumphant. Reinforced by ‘All Bey’s ally ?ahir, 
he easily took the chief cities, ending with Damascus ; but al 
this point he appears to have entered into secret negotiations 
with the Porte, by which he undertook to restore Egypt to 
Ottoman suzerainty. He then proceeded to evatuate Syria, 
and marched with all the forces he could collect to Upper Egypt, 
occupying Assiut in April 1772. Having collected some addi- 
tional troops from the Bedouins, he marched on Cairo. Ismfi’il 
Bey was sent by ‘Ali Bey with a force of 3000 to check his 
advance ; but at Basitin Ismfi‘il with his troops joined Abu*l- 
Dhahab. *Ali Bey intended at first to defend himself so long as 
possible in the citadel at Cairo ; but receiving information to 
the effect that his friend ^fthir of Acre was still willing to give him 
refuge, he left Cairo for Syria (8th of April 1772), one day before 
the entrance of AbuT-Dhahab. 

At Acre ‘All’s fortune seemed to be restored. A Russian 
vessel anchored outside the port, and, in accordance with the 
agreement which he had made with the Russian empire, he was 
supplied with stores and ammunition, and a force of 3000 
Albanians. He sent one of his officers, ‘Ali Bey al-Tantfiwi, to 
recover the Syrian towns evacuated by Abu'l-Dhahab, and now 
in the possession of the Porte. He himself took Jaffa and Gaza, 
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the former of which he gave to his friend ?jlhir of Acre. On the 
ist of February 1773 received information from Cairo that 
Abu^-Dhahab had made himself Sheik al-Balad, and in that 
capacity was practising unheard-of extortions, which welre 
making Egypt with one voice call for the return of ‘All Bey. 
He accordingly started for Egypt at the head of an army of 
8000 men, and on the 19th of Aprfl met the army of Abu*l- 
Dhahab at Salihia. ‘All’s forces were successful at the first 
engagement ; but when the battle was renewed two days later 
he was deserted by some of his officers, and prevented by illness 
and wounds from himself taking the conduct of affairs. The 
result was a complete defeat for his army, after which he declined 
to leave his tent ; he was captured after a brave resistance, and 
taken to Cairo, where he died seven days later. 

After ‘All Bey's death Egypt became once more a dependency 
of the Porte, governed by Abu’l-Dhahab as Sheik al-Balad with 
the title pasha. He shortly afterwards received permission from 
the Porte to invade Syria, with the view of punishing ‘All Bey's 
supporter Zflhir, and left as his deputies in Cairo Isma*il Bey 
and IbrShim Bey, who, by deserting ‘All at the battle of Salihia, 
had brought about his downfall. After taking many cities in 
Palestine Abu*l-Dhahab died, the cause being unknown ; and 
Murad Bey (another of the deserters at S&lihia) brought his 
forces back to Egypt (26th of May 1775). 

Isma'Il Bey now became Sheik al-B^ad, but was soon involved 
in a dispute with Ibrahim and Murad, who after a time succeeded 
in driving Isma il out of Egypt and establishing a joint rule (as 
Sheik al-Balad and Amir al-Ijajj respectively) similar to that 
which had been tried previously. The two were soon involved 
in quarrels, which at one time threatened to break out into open 
war ; but this catastrophe was averted, and the joint rule was 
maintained till 1786, when an expedition was sent by the Porte 
to restore Ottoman supremacy in Egypt. Murfid Bey attempted 
to resist, but was easily defeated ; and he with Ibrahim decided 
to fly to Upper Egypt and await the trend of events. On the 
1st of August 1782 the Turkish commander entered Cairo, and, 
after some violent measures had been taken for the restoration 
of order, Isma‘il Bey was again made Sheik al-Balad and a new 
pasha installed as governor. In January 1791 a terrible plague 
began to rage in Cairo and elsewhere in Egypt, to which Isma‘il 
Bey and most of his family fell victims. Owing to the need for 
competent rulers Ibrahim and Murad Bey were sent for from 
Upper Egypt and resumed their dual government. These two 
persons were still in office when Bonaparte entered Egypt. 

Moslem Auth(mties. — Arabic literature being cosmopolitan, and 
Arabic authors accustomed to travel from place to place to collect 
traditions and obtain oral instruction from contemporary authorities, 
or else to enjoy the patronage of Maecenates, the literary history of 
Egypt cannot be dissociated from that of the other Moslem countries 
in which Arabic was the chief hteraiy vehicle. Hence the list of 
authors connected with Egypt, which occupies pages 161-275 of 
SuyAfl’s work, Husn al-muhadarah fi akhbdri Mi^r waUQdhirah 
(Cairo, 1321 A.n.j, contains the names of persons like Mutanabbl, 
who stayed there for a short time in the service of some patron ; AbG 
Tammam, who lived there before he acquired fame as a poet ; ^Utnara 
of Yemen,, who came there at a mature age to spend some years 
in the service of Fathnite viziers ; each of whom figures in lists of 
authors belonging to some other country also. So long as the centre 
of the Islamic world was not in Egypt, the best talent was attracted 
elsewhere ; but after the fall of Bagdad, Cairo became the chief seat 
of Islamic learning, and this rank, chiefly owing to the university of 
Azhar, it has ever since continued to maintain. The following 
composed special histories of Eg5rpt : Ibn 'Abd al-^akam, d. 257 
A.H. ; 'Abd al-Kablm b. YOnus, d. 347 ; Mahommed b. YQsuf 
al-Kindl, d. somewhat later ; Ibn Zul 3 q, d. 387 ; Tzz al-Mulk 
Mahommed al-Musabbihl, d. 420 ; Mahommed b. Sal&mah al- 
Qoda'i, d. 454 ; Jamal al-din 'All al-Qifti, d. 568 ; Jamal al-dln 
^•Halabl, d, 623 ; 'Abd al-La^If al-BaghdadI, d. 629 ; Mahommed b. 

- 'Abd al-AzIz al-Idrisi (history of Upper Egypt), d. 649 ; his son 
Ja'far (histoty of Cairo), d. 676; Ibn Sa'id, d. 685; Ibrahim b. 
Waflf Shah; Ibn al-Mutawwaj, d. 703; Mahommed b. Dani’ai, 
d. 7x0 ; Ja'far b. Tha'lab Kamal al-din al-Adfu*i (histoiy of Upper 
Egypt), d. 730 ; 'Abd al-Qarfln al-^alabl, d. 735 ; Ibn Habib, 
d. 779 ; Ibn Duqmaq, d. 790 ; Ibn Tughan, Slnhab al-c^ al- 
Aubadi, d. 790 ; Ion al-Mul^qin, d. 806 ; Maqrizi, Taqiyy al-din 
Al^mad, d. 840 ; Ibn i^aiar ckl- Asqaiani, d. 852 ; al-Sakhawi, d. 902 ; 
Abu’l-Mahasln b. Taghrioirdt, d. 874 ; Taiai al-din al-SuyfltS, d. 911 ; 
Ibn Zunbul al-Kammai ; Ibn lyas, a. after 926 ; Mahommed b. 
Abl Suriir, d. after 1017 ; Zain al-din al KaramI, d. 1033 ;> ^Abd 


al-Raliman Jabarti, d. after 1236. Of many cd the Mamluke aultana. 
there are special chronicles preserved in various European an4 
Oriental libraries. The works of many of the authors enumerated 
are topographical and biographical as well as purely liistorical. 
To these there should be added the Survey of Egypt, called al- 
tuhfah al-ianiyyuh of Ibn jrftn, belonging to the time of Kait Bey; 
the treatise on the Egyptian constitution called Zubdat Keukf 
al-Mamdlik. by Khalil al-^ahiri, of ^ the same period ; and the 
en^clopaedic work on the same subject called eU-Jnshdt by 
al-Qalqashandi, d. 821. 

Arabic poetry is in the main encomiastic and personal, and from 
the beginning of the Omayyad period sovereimis and govmors 
paid poets to ceUbrate their achievements ; of ^hose of importance 
who are connected with Egypt we may mention Nusaib, encomiast 
of 'Abd al-Aziz b. Merwftn, d. 180; the greater 'Nftshi' (Abul-Abbfts 
•Abdallah), d. 293; Ibn Taka.taba, d. U 5 » Abu*l- Raoamaq, 
encomiast of al-Mo'izz, d. 399 ; Sari' ^-Dil& ( Ali b. 'Abd al-wahid), 
encomiast of the Fatimite al-^ahir, d. 412; ..SanaUt al-d&uu 
(Mahommed b. al-Qasim), encomiast of Hakim; 'An b. 'Abbad 
al-Iskandarl, encomiast of the vizier al-Af^al, executed by ; 
Ibn Qaiaqis al-Iskandari, encomiast of the Ayyfibites, d. 607 ; 
Muhaadhan b. Mamati, encomiast of the Ayyflbites, d. 616 ; Ion 
Sana’ al-Mulk, encomiast of the Ayyfibites, d. 658 ; Ibn al-Munajiim, 
d. O26; Ibn Matrflh, encomiast of the Ayyflbites, d. 654; Baha al' 
din Zuhair, encomiast of al-l^aiih, d. 656 ; Ibn 'Ammar, d. 675 ; 
al-Mi mar. d. 749 ; Ibn Nubatah, d. 768 ; Ibn Abi ^ajalali, d. 776; 
Burhan al-din al-Qirat'i, d. 801 ; Ibn Mukanis, d. 864 ; Ibn ^ijjah 
al'^mawl, d. 837. Poets distinguished for special lines arc al- 
Haklm b. Dani'ai, d. 608, author of the Shadow-play ; and al-BQslri 
(Mahommed b. Sa’id), d. 694, author of the ode in praise of the 
prophet called Burdah. The poets of Egypt are reckoned with 
those of Syria in the YaUmah of Tha'aUbl; a special work upon 
them was written by Ibn Fagll aliaii (d. 740) J and a list of poets of 
the nth century is given by KhafajT in his Raihhiat al-alibba . 

The needs of the Egyptian court produced a number of elegant 
letter-writers, of whom the most famous were 'Abd al-Ralilm b. 
'Ali al-Baisflni, ordinarily known as al-Q&di al-F&dil» d. 596, secretaiy 
of state to S^adin and other Ayyiibite sultans ; 'Imid al-din al- 
Ispahani, d. 597, also secretary of state and official chronicler ; and 
Ibn Abd al-?ahir, d. 692, secretary of state to Bibars I. and succeed- 
ing sultans ; he was followed by his son Fafh al-din, to whom the 
title “ Secret writer ” was first given. 

In the subject of law Egypt boasts that the Imam Shafi*i, founder 
of one of the schools, resided at Fostat from 195 till his death in 204 ; 
his system, though di.splaced for a time by that invented by the 
Fatimites, and since the Turkish conquest by the ^anifite system, 
has alwa^ been popular in Egypt : in Ayyfibite times it was 
dominant, %vhercas m Mameluke times all four systems were officially 
recognized. The eminent jurists who flourislied in Moslem Egypt 
form a very lengthy list. Among the Egyptian traditionalists the 
most eminent is Daraqutni, d. 385. 

Among Egyptian mystics the most famous as authors are the poet 
Ibn al-Farii, d. 632, and ’Abd al-Walihab Sha’rani, d. 973 ' Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Shadhili (d. 656) is celebrated as the founder of the Sh&dhill 
order ; but there were many others of note. The dietjonary of 
physicians, compiled in the 7th century, enumerates nearly sixty 
men of science who resided in Egypt ; the best-known ampng them 
arc Sa'id b. Bitrlq, Moses Maimonides and Ibn BaitAr. Of Egyptian 
miscellaneous wnters two of the most celebrated are Ibn iDaqlq 
al-id, d. 702, and Jaiai al-din Suyfltl. 

European Authorities. — For the Moslem conquest, A. J. 'Butler, 
The A rab Conquest of Egypt (Ojrford, 1902) ; for the period before the 
Fafimites, Wu.stenfeld, " Die Statthaltcr von Agypten,” in Abhand- 
litngen der kdnielichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Cdtangen^ 
vols. XX. and xxi. ; for the Fatimite period, Wustenfeld, " Geschichte 
der Fatimiden-Chalifen,'.' ibid. vdls. xxvi. and xxvii. ; for the 
Ayyubite period, Ibn Khallikan's Biographical Dictionary, transljated 
by M'G. dc Slane (London, x842~i87x) ; for the Mammuke period, 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, vols. iv. and v. (also called Geschichte 
des Abbasidenchalifats in Appten)^ (Stuttgart, i8do-i86i) ; Sir 
W. Muip, The Mameluhe or Slave Dynasty of Egypt (London, 1896) ; 
for the Turkish period, G. Zaidan, W is/ory of Modem Egypt (Arabic), 
vol. ii. (Cairo, 1889). Sec also Maqrizi, Description tc^omphique 
et historique de I’Egypte, translated by Bouriaht (Fai^, 1895, 
&c.) ; C. H. Becker, Beitrdge zur Geschichte Agypiens (Strassburg, 
1902). (DvS. M;*) 

(9) From ihe French OccupaUm to the Rise of Mehemet Alir^ 
The ostensible object of the French expedition to Egypt ms to 
reinstate the authority of the Sublime Porte, and suppress tlM 
Mamelukes ; and in the proclamation printed with the Arato 
types brought from the Propi^anda press/ and issued shortly 
alter the takihg of Alexandria, Bonaparte declared that he 
reverenced the prophet Mahomet and the Koran far more than 
th^amelukes reverenced eithst^ and i^ued that all men were 
equal except so far as they were diatingui^d By their mtellectual 
and moral excellences, oi neithSr of which the Mamdukes had 
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treasury ; and the outgoing governor would not be allowed to 
leave Egypt till he had paid it. Besides the extortions to which 
this practice gave occasion the country suffered greatly in these 
centuries from famine and pestilence. The latter in the spring 
of 1619 is said to have carried off 635,000 persons, and in 1643 
completely desolated 230 villages. 

By the i8th century the importance of the pasha was quite 
superseded by that of the beys, and two offices, those of Sheik 
al"Balad and Amir al-^ajj, which were held by these 
B§y^ * persons, represented the real headship of the com- 
munity. The process by which this state of affairs 
came about is somewhat obscure, owing to the want of good 
chronicles for the Turkish period of Egyptian history. In 
1707 the Sheik al-Balad, Qasim lywfiz, is found at the head of 
one of two Mameluke factions, the Qasimites and the hiqSrites, 
between whom the seeds of enmity were sown by the pasha 
of the time, wilh the result that a fight took place between the 
factions outside Cairo, lasting eighty days. At the end of that 
time Q^lsim lywftz was killed and the office which he had held 
was given to his son lsmfi*il. Isma II held this office for sixteen 
years, while the pashas were constantly being changed, and 
succeeded in reconciling the two factions of Mamelukes. In 1724 
this person was assassmated through the machinations of the 
pasha, and Shirkas Bey, of the opposing faction, elevated to the 
office of Sheik al-Balad in his place. He was soon driven from 
his post by one of his own faction called Dhu*l-Fiqftr, and fled 
to Upper Egypt. After a short time he returned at the head of 
an army, and some engagements ensued, in the last of wldch 
Shirkas Bey met his end by drowning ; Dhu* 1 -Fiqar was himself 
assassinated in 1730 shortly after this event. His place was 
filled by Othman Bey, who had served as his general in this war. 
In 1743 Othman Bey, who had governed with wisdom and 
moderation, was forced to fly from Egypt by the intrigues of 
two adventurers, Ibrahim and Rid wan Bey, who, when their 
scheme had succeeded, began a massacre of beys and others 
thought to be opposed to them ; they then proceeded to govern 
Egypt jointly, holding the two offices mentioned above in 
alternate years. An attempt made by one of the pashas to rid 
himself of these two p>ersons by a coup d'etat signally failed 
owing to the loyalty of their armed supporters, who released 
Ibrahim and Ridwan from prison and compelled the pasha 
to fly to Constantinople. An attempt made by a subsequent 
pasha in accordance with secret orders from Constantinople was 
so far successful that some of the beys were killed. Ibralffm and 
Riijwan escaped, and compelled the pasha to resign his governor- 
ship and return to Constantinople. Ibrahim shortly afterwards 
fell by the hand of an assassin who had aspired to occupy one of 
the vacant beyships himself, which was conferred instead on 
All, who as *A 1 I Bey was destined to play an important part in 
the history of Egypt. The murder of Ibrahim Bey look place 
in 1755, and his colleague Ridwan perished in the disputes that 
followed upon it, 

*Ali Bey, who had first distinguished himself by defending 
a caravan in Arabia against bandits, set himself the task of 
g avenging the death of his former master Ibrahim, and 
spent eight years in purchasing Mamelukes and winning 
other adherents. He thereby excited the suspicions of the Sheik 
al-Balad Khalil Bey, who organized an attack upon him in the 
streets of Cairo, in consequence of which he fled to Upper Egypt. 
Here he met one galih Bey, who had injuries to avenge on Khalil 
Bey, and the two organized a force with which they returned 
to Cairo and defeated Khalil, who was forced to fly to Janta, 
where for a time he concealed himself ; eventually, however, 
he was discovered, sent to Alexandria and finally strangled. 
The date of *Ali Bey’s victory was 1164 a.h. (a.d. 1750), and 
after it he was made Sheik al-Balad. In that capacity he exe- 
cuted the murderer of his former master IbrJlUm ; but the 
resentment which this act aroused among the l^ys caused him 
to leave his |)Ost and fly to Syria, wherene won the friendship 
of the governor of .AAe, Z&hir b. Omar, who obtained for him 
the goodwill of the Porte and reinstatement in his post as Sheik 
al-Balad. In 1766, after the death of his supporter the grand 


vizier Rfighib Pasha, he was again compelled to fly from Egypt 
to Yemen, but in the follov/ing year he was told that his party at 
Cairo was strong enough to permit of his return. Resuming his 
office he raised eighteen of his friends to the rank of bey, among 
them Ibrahim and Murad, who were afterwards at the head of 
affairs, as well as Mahommed Abu*l-Dhahab, who was closely 
connected with the rest of * All Bey’s career. He appears to have 
done his utmost to bring Egyptian affairs into order, and by 
very severe measures repressed the brigandage of the Bedouins of 
Lower Egypt. He appears to have aspired to found an in- 
dependent monarchy, and to that end endeavoured to disband 
all forces except those which were exclusively under his own 
control. In 1 769 a demand came to *Ali Bey for a force of 1 2,000 
men to be employed by the Porte in the Russian war. It was 
suggested, however, at Constantinople that ‘All would employ 
this force when he collected it for securing his own independence, 
and a messenger was sent by the Porte to the pasha with orders 
for his execution. ‘All, being apprised by his agents at the 
metropolis of the despatch of this messenger, ordered him to be 
waylaid and killed ; the despatches were seized and read by ‘All 
before an assembly of the beys, who were assured that the order 
for execution applied to all dike, and he urged them to fight for 
their lives. His proposals were received with enthusiasm by 
the beys whom he had created. Egypt was declared independent 
and the pasha given forty -eight hours to quit the country. 
Zahir Pasha of Acre, to whom was sent official information of the 
step taken by ‘AH Bey, promised his aid and kept his word by 
compelling an army sent by the pasha of Damascus against 
Egypt to retreat. 

The Porte was not able at the time to take active measures 
for the suppression of ‘Al! Bey, and the latter endeavoured to 
consolidate his dominions by sending expeditions against maraud- 
ing tribes, both in north and south Egypt, reforming the finance, 
and improving the administration of justice. His son-in-law, 
Abu*l-Dhahab, was sent to subject the Haww&rah, who had 
occupied the land between Assuan and Assiut, and a force of 
20,000 was sent to conquer Yemen. An officer named Isrnft*!! 
Bey was sent wilh 8000 to acquire the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea, and one named Hasan Bey to occupy Jidda. In six months 
the grjeater part of the Arabian jieninsula was subject to ‘All 
Bey, and he appointed as shcrif of Mecca a cousin of his own, 
who bestowed on *Ali by an official proclamation the titles 
Sultan of Egypt and Khakfin of the Two Seas. He then, in 
v 4 rtue of this authorization, struck coins in his own name 
(1185 A.H.) and ordered his name to be mentioned in public 
worship. 

His next move turned out fatally. Abu’l-Dhahab was sent 
with a force of 30,000 men in the same year (a.d. 1771) to conquer 
Syria ; and agents were sent to negotiate alliances with Venice 
and Russia. Abu’l-Dhahab’s progress through Palestine and 
Syria was triumphant. Reinforced by ‘All Bey’s ally ?ahir, 
he easily took the chief cities, ending with Damascus ; but al 
this point he appears to have entered into secret negotiations 
with the Porte, by which he undertook to restore Egypt to 
Ottoman suzerainty. He then proceeded to evatuate Syria, 
and marched with all the forces he could collect to Upper Egypt, 
occupying Assiut in April 1772. Having collected some addi- 
tional troops from the Bedouins, he marched on Cairo. Ismfi’il 
Bey was sent by ‘Ali Bey with a force of 3000 to check his 
advance ; but at Basitin Ismfi‘il with his troops joined Abu*l- 
Dhahab. *Ali Bey intended at first to defend himself so long as 
possible in the citadel at Cairo ; but receiving information to 
the effect that his friend ^fthir of Acre was still willing to give him 
refuge, he left Cairo for Syria (8th of April 1772), one day before 
the entrance of AbuT-Dhahab. 

At Acre ‘All’s fortune seemed to be restored. A Russian 
vessel anchored outside the port, and, in accordance with the 
agreement which he had made with the Russian empire, he was 
supplied with stores and ammunition, and a force of 3000 
Albanians. He sent one of his officers, ‘Ali Bey al-Tantfiwi, to 
recover the Syrian towns evacuated by Abu'l-Dhahab, and now 
in the possession of the Porte. He himself took Jaffa and Gaza, 
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some killed, some made prisoners ; among the last was Osman 
Bey al-BardSsi, v/ho was severdy wounded. General Hutchinson, 
BrM9h, informed of this treachery, immediately assumed 
TaHLBMttd threatening measures against the Tiixlxs, and in 
Mmm- consequence the killed, wounded and prisoners were 
iuk»B, given • up to him. At the^same time Yusuf Pasha 
arrested all the beys in Cairo, but was shortly compelled by the 
British to release them. Such was the beginning of ^e disastrous 
struggle between the Mamelukes and the Turks. 

Mahommed Khosrev was the first Turkish governor of Egypt 
after the expulsion of the French. The form of government, 
however, was not the same as that before the French invasion, > 
for the Mamelukes were not reinstated. The pasha, and through i 
him the sultan, endeavoured on several occasions either to 
ensnare them or to beguile them into submission; but 
these efforts failing, Mahommed Khosrev took the field, and a 
Turkish detachment 7000 stropg was despatched against them 
to Damanhur, whither they had descended from Upper Egypt, 
and was defeated by a small force under al-Alfi ; or, as Mengin 
says, by 800 men commanded by al-BardisI, when al-Alf! had 
left the field. Their ammunition and guns fell into the hands 
of the Mamelukes. 

In March 1803 the British evacuated Alexandria, and Ma- 
hommed Bey al-Alfl accompanied them to England to consult 
respecting the means to be adopted for restoring the former 
power of the Mamelukes, who meanwhile took Minia and inter- 
rupted communication between Upper and I^wer Egypt. About 
six weeks after, the Amaut (or Albanian) soldiers in the service 
of Khosrev tumultuously demanded their pay, and surrounded 
the house of the defterdar (or finance minister), who in vain 
appealed to the pasha to satisfy their claims. The latter opened 
fire from the artillery of his palace on the insurgent soldiery in 
the house of the defterdfir, across the Ezbekia. The citizens of 
Cairo, accustomed to such occurrences, immediately closed their 
shops, and every man who possessed any weapon armed himself. 
The tumult continued all the day, and the next morning a body 
of troops sent out by the pasha failed to quell it. Tahir, the 
commander of the ^^dbanians, then repaired to the citadel, gained 
admittance through an embrasure, and, liaving obtained posses- 
sion of it, began to cannonade the, pasha over the roofs of the 
intervening houses, and then descended with guns to the Ezbekia 
and laid close siege to the palace. On the following day 
Mahommed Khosrev made good his escape, with his women 
and servants and his regular troops, and fled to Damietta by 
the river. This revolt marks the beginning in Egypt of thie 
breach between the Albanians and Turks, which ultimately led 
to the expulsion of the latter, and of the rise to power of the 
Albanian Mehemet Ali {q.v.), who was destined to rule the country 
for nearly forty years and be the cause of serious European 
complications. 

Tahir Pasha assumed the government, but m twenty-three 
days he met with his death from exactly the same cause that 
Pint overthrow of his predecessor. He refused the 

appBMf p^y of certain of the Turkish troops, and was immedi- 
MCB oi ately assassinated . A desperate conflict ensued between 
^ Albanians and Turks ; and the palace was set on 
fire and plundered. Tl^e masters of Egypt were now 
split into these two factions, animated with the fiercest animosity 

E t each other. Mehemet Ali, then in command of an 
ian regiment, became the head of the former, but his party 
was the weaker, and he therefore entered into an alliance with 
the Mameluke leaders Ibrahim Bey and ’Osm&n Bey al-Bardisi. 

A certain Ahmed Pasha, who was about to proceed to a province 
in Aral^, of which he had :been appointed governor, was raised 
to the important post of pasha of Egypt, through the influence 
of the Turks and the favour of the sheiks ; but Mehemet Ali, 
who with his Albanians held the citadel, refused to assent to 
their choice ; the Mamelukes moved over from El-Giza, whither 
they had been invited by Tfthir P^ha, and Ahmed Pasha betexi 
himself to the mosque of al-J^hir, which the French had con- 
verted, into a fortress. was compelled to surrender ,by .the 
Albanians ; the two chiefs of the Turks Who killed Tfihir Pa^ 


were taken with him and put to death, and)ie himself was de- 
tained a pcjboner. In consequence of the alliance between 
Mehemet Ali and al-Bardlsi, the Albanians gave the citadel over 
to the Mamelukes ; and soon after, ^ese aUies marched against 
Khosrev Pasha, who having been joined by a considerable body 
of Turks, and being in possession of Damietta, was enabled to 
ofier an obstinate resistance. After much loss on both sides, 
he was taken prisoner and brought to Cairo ; but he was treated 
with respect. The victorious soldiery sacked the town of 
Damietta, and were guilty of the barbarities usual with them on 
such occasions. 

A few days later, Ali Pasha Jaz&irli ’^ded at Alexandria 
with an imperial firm&n constituting him pasha of Egypt, and 
threatened the beys, who now were virtual meters of Upper 
Egypt, as well as of the capital and neatiy the whole of Lower 
Egypt. Mehemet Ali and al-Bardisi therefore descended to 
Rosetta, which had fallen into the hands of a brother of AU 
Paslia, and having captured the town and its commander, al- 
Bardisi purposed to proceed gainst Alexandria ; but the troops 
demanded arrears of pay whidi it was not in his power to give, 
and the pasha had cut the dyke between the lakes of Aboukir 
and Mareotis, thus rendering the approach to Alexandria more 
difficult. Al-Bardisi and Mehemet Ali therefore returned to 
Cairo. The troubles of Egypt were now increased by an in- 
sufficient inundation, and great scarcity prevailed, aggravated 
by the taxation to which the beys were compelled to resort in 
order to pay the troops; while murder ana rapine prevailed 
m the capital, the riotous soldiery being under little or no 
control. Meanwhile, Ali Pasha, who had been behaving with 
violence towards the Franks in Alexandria, received a hati-i- 
sherif from the sultan, which he stmt by his secretary to Cairo. 
It announced that the beys should live peaceably in Egypt, with 
an annual pension each of fifteen purses (a “purse *^*500 
piastres) and other privileges, but that the government should 
be in the hands of the pasha. To this the beys assented, 
but with considerable misgivings; for they had intercepted 
letters from ^i to the Albanians, endeavouring to alienate them 
from their side to his own. Deceptive answers were returned 
to these, and Ali was induced by them to advance 
towards Cairo at the head of 3000 men. The 
of the beys, with the Albanians, encamped near him ah 
at Shalakan, and he fell back on a place called Zuiey ta. 

They next seized his boats conveying soldiers, servants, and his 
ammunition and baggage ; and, following him, they demanded 
wherefore he brought with him 150 numerous a body of men, in 
opposition to usage and to their previous warning. Finding 
they would not allow his troops to^advance, forbidden himself 
to retreat with them to Alexandria, and bemg surround by 
the enemy, he would have hazarded a battle, but his men refused 
to fight He therefore went to the camp of the beys, and his 
army was compelled to retire to Syria. In the hands of the beys 
Ali Pasha again attezx^ted treac^ry. A horseman was seen^ 
leave his tent one night at full gallop ; he was the bearer of a 
letter to Osm&n B^ Hasan, the governor of Kine. This offered 
a fair pretext to ^e Mamelukes to rid themselves of a^piyBin 
proved to be a perfidious tyrant. He was sent under a guard 
of forty-five men towards the Syrian frontier; and about a 
week after, news was received that in a skirm^ with some pi. 
his own soldiers he had fallen mortally wounded. 

The death of Ali Pasha produced only temporary tranquillity,; 
in a few days (February la, 1S04) the' return of Mahommed Bey 
a 1 -Ain (called the Great) from England was the signal ior fresh 
disturbances, which, by splitting t^ Mamelukes ixrto two parties, 
accelerated ^eir final overthrow, An.aiicient.jealQUay^ existed 
between al-Alfl and .the other most power^ aLBardlsL 
The latter was now supreme amoi^ the Mamelukes, and 
fact con^erobly heightened t^ir cJd . Miile the 
of the citadel, thbse at Old Cairo, and ev,en those of the palace 
of al-Bardlsi; were thrice fired in honour ojL >al-^, preparations 
were immediately begun to loppoae rhiim. His pactuens were 
ooUected opposite Cairo, and al^Alft the Less hdld Gka ; but 
tteachcjy ww amcmg them; H!tuadh‘Bcy'(a'tela!UVe,bf;a^^ 
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was assassinated t>y emissaries of a 1 - 6 ardisl, and Mehemct Ali, 
with his Albanians, gained possession of Giza, which was, as 
usual, given over to the troops to pillage. In the meanwhile 
al-Alfi the Great embarked at Rosetta, and not apprehending 
opposition, was on his way to Cairo, when a little south of the 
town of Manuf he encountered a party of Albanians, and with 
difficulty made his escape. He gained the eastern branch of the 
Nile, but the river had become dangerous, and he fled to the 
dc.sert. There he had several hairbreadth escapes, and at last 
secreted himself among a tribe of Arabs at Rfts al-Wadi. A 
change in the fortune of al-BardisI, however, favoured his plans 
for the future. That chief, in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Albanians for their pay, gave orders to levy heavy contri- 
butions from the citizens of Cairo ; and this new oppression 
roused them to rebellion. The Albanians, alarmed for their 
safety, assured the populace that they would not allow the order 
to be executed ; and Mehemet Ali himself caused a proclamation 
to be made io that effect. Thus the Albanians became the 
favourites of the people, and took advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. Three days later (March 12th, 1804) they beset the house 
of the aged Ibrahim Bey, and that of al-Bardisi, both of whom 
effected their escape with difficulty. The Mamelukes in the 
citadel directed a fire of shot and shell on the houses of the 
Albanians which were situated in the Ezbekla ; but, on hearing 
of the flight of their chiefs, they evacuated the place ; and 
Mehemet Ali, on gaining possession of it, once more proclaimed 
Mahommed Khosrev pasha of Egypt. For one day and a half 
he enjoyed the title ; the friends of the late 1 ahir Pasha then 
accomplished his second degradation,^ and Cairo was again the 
scene of terrible enormities, the Albanians revelling in the houses 
of the Mameluke chiefs, whose hareems met with no mercy at 
their hands. These events were the signal for the reappearance 
of al-Alfi. 

The Albanians now invited Ahmed Pasha Khorshld to assume 
the reins of government, and he without delay proceeded from 
Alexandria to Cairo. The forces of the partisans of al-Bardisi 
were raving the country a few miles south of the capital and 
intercepting the supplies of com by the river ; a little later they 
passed to the north of Cairo and successively took Bilbeis and 
Kalyub, plundering the villages, destroying the crops, and 
slaughtering the herds of the inhabitants. Cairo was itself in 
a state of tumult, suffering severely from a scarcity of grain, and 
the heavy exactions of the pasha to meet the demands of his 
turbulent troops, at that time augmented by a Turkish detach- 
ment. The shops were closed, and the unfortunate people 
assembled in great crowds, crying " Ya Latif ! Ya Latif ! ” (“ 0 
Gracious [God] ! ”) Al-Alfi and Osman Bey Hasan had professed 
allegiance to the pasha ; but they soon after declared against 
him, and they were now approaching from the south; and 
having repulsed Mehemet Ali, they took the two fortresses of 
Tura. These Mehemet Ali speedily retook by night with 4000 
infantry and cavalry ; but the enterprise was only partially 
suecessful. On the following day the other Mamelukes north 
of the metropolis actually penetrated into the suburbs ; but a 
few days later were defeated in a battle fought at Shubra, with 
heavy loss on both sides. This reverse in a measure united the 
two great Mameluke parties, though their chiefs remained at 
enmity. Al-Bardisi passed to the south of Cairo, and the Mame- 
lukes gradually retreated towards Upper Egypt. Thither the 
pasha despatched three successive expeditions (one of which was 
commanded by Mehemet Ali), and many battles were fought, 
but without decisive result. 

At this period another calamity befell Egypt; about 3000 
Dells (Kurdish troops) arrived in Cairo from Syria. These troops 
had been sent for by Khorshld in order to strengthen himself 
against the Albanians ; and the events of this portion of the 
history afford sad proof of their ferocity and brutal enormities, 

^ Khosrev iPaiha afterwards filled several of the highest offices at 
Constantinople. He died on the ist of Febraary 1855. He was a 
Mgot of the old schoolpstrongly opposed to the influences of Western 
civilization, and consequently to the assistance of France and Great 
Britain in the Crimean War. 
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in which they far exceeded the ordmary Turkish soldiers and 
even the Albanians. Their arrival immediately recalled Mehemet 
Ali and his party from the war, and instead of aiding Khorshld 
was the proximate cause of his overthrow. 

Cairo was ripe for revolt ; the pasha was haled for his tyranny 
and extortion, and exeerf-ted for the deeds of his troops, especi- 
ally those of the Delis : the sheiks enjoined the people to close 
their shops, and the soldiers clamoured for pay. At this juncture 
a firman arrived from Constantinople conferring on Mehemet 
Ali the pashalic of Jedda ; but the occurrences of a few days 
raised him to that of Egypt. 

On the 12th of Safar 1220 (May 12th, 1805) the sheiks, with 
an immense concourse of the inhabitants, assembled in the house 
of the kaeji; and the ulema, amid the prayers and 
cries of the people, wrote a full statement of the heavy 
wrongs which they had endured under the administra- Kbontid 
tion of the pasha. The ulemfi, in answer, were desired 
to go to the citadel ; but they were apprised of 
treachery; and on the following day, having held 
another council at the house of the ka(Ji, they proceeded to 
Mehemet Ali and informed him that the people would no longer 
submit to Khorshld. “ Then whom will ye have ? ” said he. 
“ We will have ihee” they replied, “ to govern us according to 
the laws ; for we see in thy countenance that thou art possessed 
of justice and goodness.” Mehemet Ali seemed to hesitate, and 
then complied, and was at once invested. On this, a bloody 
struggle began between the two pashas. Khorshld, being 
informed of the insurrection, immediately prepared to stand a 
siege in the citadel. Two chiefs of the Albanians joined his 
party, but many of his soldiers deserted. Mehemet Ali\s great 
strength lay in the devotion of the citizens of Cairo, who looked 
on him as a deliverer from their afflictions ; and great numbers 
armed themselves, advising constantly with Mehemet Ali, 
having the sayyid Omar and the sheiks at their head, and 
guarding the town at night. On the 19th of the same month 
Mehemet Ali began to besiege Khorshld. After the siege had 
continued many days, Khorshld gave orders to cannonade and 
bombard the town ; and for six days his commands were executed 
with little interruption, the citadel itself also lying between two 
fires, Mdicmet Ali’s position at this time was very critical : 
his troops became mutinous for their pay ; the silfthdAr, who 
had commanded one of the expeditions against the Mamelukes, 
advanced to the relief of Khorshld ; and the latter ordered the 
Dlelis to march to his assistance. The firing ceased on the 
t'riday, but began again on the eve of Saturday and lasted until 
the next Friday. On the day following (May 28th) news came 
of the arrival at Alexandria of a messenger from Constantinople. 
The ensuing night in Cairo presented a curious spectacle ; many 
of the inhabitants, believing that this envoy would put an end 
to their miseries, fired off their weapons as they paraded the 
streets with bands of music. The silahdar, imagining the noise 
to be a fray, marched m haste towards the citadel, while its 
garrison sallied forth and began throwing up entrenchments 
in the quarter of Arab al-Yesflr, but were repulsed by the armed 
inhabitants and the soldiers stationed there ; and during all this 
time the cannonade and bombardment from the citadel, and on it 
from the batteries on the hill, continued unabated. 

The envoy brought a firmfin confirming Mehemet Ali and 
ordering Khorshld to go to Alexandria, there to await further 
orders ; but this he refused to do, on the ground that 
he had been appointed by a hait-i-skerif. The firing au 
ceased on the following day, but the troubles of the gnatta 
people were rather increased than assuaged ; murders 
and robberies were daily committed by the soldiery, ^ 
the shops were all shut and some of the streets barricaded. While 
these scenes were being enacted, al-Alfi was besieging Damanhur, 
and the other beys were returning towards Cairo, Khorshld 
having called them to his assistance ; but Mehemet Ali forced 
them to retreat. 

Soon after this, a squadron under the command of the Turkish 
high admiral airived in Aboukir Bay, with despatches confirming 
the firmftn brought by the former envoy, and authorizing 
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Mchemet AH to continue to dischaxige the functions of governor. 
Xhorshid at first refused to yield ; but at length, on condition 
that his troops should be paid, he evacuated the citadel and 
embarked for Rosetta. 

Mehemet Ali now possessed the title of Governor of Egypt, 
but beyond the walls of Cairo his ^thority was everywhere 
disputed by the beys, who were joined by the army of the 
sil&hd&r of Khorshid ; and many Albanians deserted from his 
ranks. To replenish his empty coffers he was also compelled to 
levy exactions, principally from the Copts. An attempt was 
made to ensnare certain of the beys, who were encamped north 
of Cairo. On the 17th of August 1^5 the dam of the canal of 
Cairo was to be cut, and some chiefs of Mehemet Ali’s party 
wrote, informing them that he would go forth early on that 
morning with most of his troops to witness the ceremony, inviting 
them to enter and seize the city, and, to deceive them, stipulating 
for a certain sum of money as a reward. The dam, however, 
was cut early in the preceding night, without any ceremony. 
On the following morning, these beys, with their Mamelukes, 
a very numerous body, broke open the gate of the suburb 
al-Husainia, and gained admittance into the city from the north, 
through the gate called Bab el-Futuh. They marched along the 
principal street for some distance, with kettle-drums behind each 
company, and were received with apparent joy by the citizens. 
At the mosque called the Ashrafia they separated, one party 
proceeding to the Azhar and the houses of certain sheiks, and 
the other continuing along the main street, and through the 
gate called Bab Zuwfila, where they turned up towards the 
citadel. Here they were fired on by some soldiers from the 
houses ; and with this signal a terrible massacre began. Falling 
back towards their companions, they found the bye-streets 
closed ; and in that part of the main thoroughfare called Bainal- 
Kasrain they were suddenly placed between two fires. Thus 
shut up in a narrow street, some sought refuge in the collegiate 
mosque Barkukia, while the remainder fought their way through 
their enemies and escaped over the city-wall with the loss of 
their horses. Two Mamelukes had in the meantime succeeded, 
by great exertions, in giving the alarm to their comrades in the 
quarter of the Azhar, who escaped by the eastern gate called 
Bab al-Ghoraib. A horrible fate awaited those who had shut 
themselves up in the Barkukia. Having begged for quarter 
Ftnt surrendered, they were immediately stripped nearly 

mMSMMcn naked, and about fifty were slaughtered on the spot : 
of the and about the same number were dragged away, with 
every brutal aggravation of their pitiful condition, to 
Mehemet Ali. Among them were four beys, one of 
whom, driven to madness by Mehemet Ali’s mockery, asked for 
a drink of water ; his hands were untied that he might take the 
bottle, but he snatched a dagger from one of the soldiers, rushed 
at the pasha, and fell covered with wounds. The wretched 
captives were then chained and left in the court of the pasha’s 
house ; and on the following morning the heads of their# com- 
rades who had perished the day before were skinned and stuffed 
with straw before their eyes. One bey and two others paid their 
ransom and were released ; the rest, without exception, were 
tortured and put to death in the course of the ensuing night. 
Eighty-three heads (many of them those of Frenchmen and 
Albanians) were stuffed and sent to Constantinople, with a 
boast that the Mameluke chiefs were utterly destroy^. Thus 
ended Mehemet Ali’s first massacre of his too confiding enemies. 

T^e beys, after this, appear to have despaired of regaining 
their ascendancy ; most of them retreated to Upper Egypt, 
and an attempt at cc^mpromise failed. Al-Alfi offered his sub- 
mission on thp condition of the cession of the Fayum and other 
provinces ; but this was refused, and that chief gained two 
successive victories over the pasha’s troops, many of whom 
deserted to him. 

At length, in consequence of the remonstrances of the English, 
and a promise made by al-Alfi of 1500 purses, the Porte consented 
to reinstate the twenty-four beys and to place al-Alfi at their 
head ; but tiiis measure met with the opposition of Mehemet Ali 
and the determined resistance of the majority of the Mamelukes, 


who, rather ^an have al-Alfi at their he^ preferred their 
present condition ; for the enmity of al-Bardisi had not subsided, 
and he commanded the voice of most of th^ other beys. In 
pursuance of the above plw, a squadron under S&lih Pasha, 
shortly before appointed high adniiral, arrived at Alexandria 
on the ist of July 1806 with 3000 regular troops and a successor 
to Mehemet Ali, who was to receive the pashalik of Salonica. 
This wily chief professed his willingness to obey the commands 
of the Porte, but stated that his trqops, to whom he owed a 
vast sum of money, opposed his departure. He induced the 
ulema to sign a letter, praying the sultan to r/evoke the conunand 
for reinstating the beys, persuaded the chiefs of the Albanian 
troops to swear allegiance to him, and sent 2000 purses con- 
tributed by them to Constantinople. Al-Alfi wjp at that time 
besieging Damanhur, and he gained a signal victoiy over the 
pasha’s troops ; but the dissensions of the beys destroyed their 
last chance of a return to power. Al-Alfi and his partisans were 
unable to pay the sum promised to the Porte ; S&lih Pasha 
received plenipotentiary powers from Constantinople, in con- 
sequence of the letter from the ulem& ; and, on the condition 
of Mehemet Ali’s paying 4000 purses to the Porte, it was decided 
that he should continue in his post, and the reinstatement of 
the beys was abandoned. Fortune continued to favour the 
pasha. In the following month al-BardTsi died, aged forty-eight 
years ; and soon after, a scarcity of provisions excited the troops 
of al-Alfi to revolt. That bey very reluctantly raised the siege 
of Damanhur, being in daily expectation of the arrival of an 
English army ; and at the village of Shubra-ment he was 
attacked by a sudden illness, and died on the 30th of January 
1807, at the age of fifty-five. Thus was the pasha relieved of 
his two most formidable enemies ; and shortly after he defeated 
Sh^hin Bey, with the loss to the latter of his artillery and baggage 
and 300 men killed or taken prisoners. 

On the 17th of March 1807 a British fleet appeared off Alex- 
andria, having on board nearly 5000 troops, under the command 
of General A. Mackenzie Fraser; and the place, 
being disaffected towards Mehemet Ali, opened its antieh 
gates to them. Here they first heard of the death oMpoditioa 
of al-Alfi, upon whose co-operation they had founded ^ 
their chief hopes of success ; and they immediately despatched 
messengers to his successor and to the other beys, inviting them 
to Alexandria. The British resident, Maj or Missett, having repre- 
sented the importance of taking Rosetta and Rahmanieb, to secure 
supplies for Alexandria, General Fraser, with the concurrence 
of the admiral, Sir John Duckworth, detached the 31st regiment 
and the Chasseurs Britanniques, accompanied by some field 
artillery under Major-General Waucliope and Brigadier-General 
Meade, on this service; and these troops entered Rosetta 
without encountering any opposition; but as soon as they 
had dispersed among the narrow streets, the garrison opened a 
deadly fire on them from the latticed windows and the roofs of 
the houses. They effected a retreat on Aboukir and Alexandria, 
after a very heavy loss of 185 killed and a8i wounded, General 
Wauchope and three officers being among the former, and General 
Meade and nineteen officers among the latter. The heads of 
the slain were fixed on stakes on each side of the road crossing 
the Ezbekla in Cairo. 

Mehemet Ali, meanwhile, was conducting an expedition 
against the beys in Upper Egypt, and he had defeated tiiem 
near Assiut, when he heard of the iirrival of the British. In 
great alarm lest the beys should join them, especially as they 
were far nortfli of his position, he immediately sent messengers 
to his rivals, promising to comply with all their demands 
if they should join in expelling the invaders ; and this propo^ 
being agreed to, both armies marched towards Cairo on opposite 
sides of the river. 

To return to the unfortunate British expedition. The posseg- 
sion of Rosetta hemg deemed indispensable, Brigadier-G^rals 
Sir >Jfilliam Stewart and Oswald were despatched thither with 
2500 men. For thirteen days a cannonade of the town was 
continued without effect; and on the 20th of April, news 
having come in from the advanced guard at Ham^ of large 
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nemforcements to ^the besi^ed, Goneml Stewart was compelled 
to retmat ; and a d^oon was despatched to Lieutenant-colonel 
Macleod, commanding at Hamad, with orders to fall back. 
Ilie messenger, however, was unable to penetrate to the spot ; 
and the advanced guard, consisting of a detachment of the 3rst, 
two companies of the 78th, one of the 35th, and De Roll’s 
regiment, with a ,picquct of dragoons, the whole mustering 
733 men, was Tsurrounded, and, after a gallant resistance, the 
suirivors, who had expended all their ammunition, became 
prisoners of war. General Stewart regained Alexandria with the 
remainder of his force, having lost, in killed, wounded and 
missing, nearly 900 men. Some hundreds of British heads 
were now exposed on stakes in Cairo, and the prisoners were 
marched ])etween these mutilated remains of their countrymen. 

The beys became divided in their wishes, one party being 
desirous of co-operating with the British, the other with the 
pasha. These* delays proved niinous to their cause ; and 
General Frasepj despairing of their assistance, evacuated Alex- 
andria on the 14th of September. From that date to the spring 
of 1811 the f)eys from time to time relinquished certain of their 
demands ; the pasha on his part granted them what before had 
been withheld ; the province of the Fayum, and part of those 
of Giza and Beni-Suef, were ceded to Shfthm ; and a great 
portion of the Said, on the condition of paying the land-tax, 
to the others. Many of them took up their abode in Cairo, but 
tranquillity was not secured ; several times they met the pasha’s 
forces in battle and once gained a signal victory. ICarly in the 
year 1811, the preparations for an expedition against the Wah- 
h&bls in Arabia being complete, all the Mameluke beys then in 
Cairo were invited to the ceremony of investing Mehemet Ali’s 
favourite son, Tusun, with a pelisse and the command of the 
army. As on the former occasion, the unfortunate Mamelukes 
fell into the snare. On the ist of March, Shahln Bey and the 
other chiefs (one only excepted) repaired with their retinues to 
the citadel, and were courteously received by the pasha. Having 
taken coffee, they farmed in procession, and, preceded and 
followed by the pasha’s troops, slowly descended the steep and 
narrow road leading to the great gate of the citadel ; but as 
soon as the Mamelukes arrived at the gate it was suddenly 
closed before them. The last of those to leave before the gate 
was shut were Albanians under Sftlih Kush. To these troops 
their chief now made known the pasha’s orders to massacre 
all the Mamelukes within the citadel ; therefore, having returned 
Phud * way, they gained the summits of the walls 

msMMMcn and houses that hem in the road in wliich the Mame- 
lukes were confined, and some stationed themselves 
upon the eminences of the rock through which that 
road is partly cut. Thus securely placed, they began 
a heavy fire on their victims ; and immediately the troops who 
closed the procession, and who had the advantage of higher 
ground, followed their example. Of the betrayed chiefs, many 
were laid low in a few moments ; some, dismounting, and 
throwing off their outer robes, vainly sought, sword in hand, to 
return, and escape by some other gate. The few who regained 
the summit of the citadel experienced the same fate as the rest, 
for no quarter was given. Four hundred and seventy Mamelukes 
entered the citadel ; and of these very few, if any, escaped. 
One of these is said to have been a bey. According to some, 
he leapt his horse from the ramparts, and alighted uninjured, 
though the horse was killed by the fall ; others say that he was 
prevented from joining his comrades, and discovered the treachery 
v^le waiting without the gate. He fled and made his way to 
Syria. This massacre was the signal for an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Mamehikw throughout Egypt, orders to this 
effect being transmitted to every governor ; and in Cairo itself 
the houses of the beys were given over to the soldiery. During 
the two following days the pasha and his son Tpsun rode about 
the streets and tried to stop the atrocities ; but order was not 
restored until Joe houses had been completely pillaged.^ The 
hwds of the beys #e!^ent to Constantindple. 

A tefMflbit of thO'IHRielukes ^ffed to Nubla^ and a traaquflhty 
wasrertoilid'td Egyjit to which it had lohg been unaccustomed. 
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In the year follow^ the massacre the unfortunate exiles were 
attacked by Ibrahim Pasha, the eldest son of Mehemet in 
the fortified town of Ibrim, in Nubia. Here thewantof provisimis 
forced them to evacuate the place ; a few who surrendered 
were beheaded, and the rest went farther south and built the 
town of New Dongola (co^rectily Dunkulah), where the venerable 
Ibrahim Bey died in 1816, at the age of eighty. As their numbers 
thinned, they endeavoured to maintain their little power by 
train^ some hundreds of blacks ; but again, on tlie approach of 
Ismail, another son of the pasha of Egypt, sent with an army in 
1820 to subdue Nubia and Sennfir, some returned to Egypt and 
settled in Cairo, while the rest, amounting to about 100 persons, 
fled in dispersed parties to the countries adjacent to Sennar. 

See A. A. Baton, History of the Egy»ptian Revolution (2 vols., 2nd 
ed., enlarged 1870) ; and French Rkvox-utionary Wars. 

(E.S.P.; S.L.-P. ; D.S.M.*) 

3. Modt^n History. 

(i) Rule of Mehemet Alt . — Mehemet Ali was now undisputed 
mMter of Egypt, and his efforts henceforth were directed prim- 
arily to the maintenance of his practical independence. The 
suzerainty of the sultan he acknowledged, and at the reiterated 
comn^ds of the Porte he despatched in 1811 an army of 8000 
men, including 2000 horse, under the command of his son Tusun, 
a youth of sixteen, against the Wahhabis {q.v,). After a success- 
ful advance, this force met with a serious repulse at the pass 
of Jedeida, near Safm, and retreated to Yembo’ (Yambu). In 
the following year Tusun, having received reinforcements, again 
assumed the offensive, and captured Medina after a prolonged 
siege. He next took Jidda and Mecca, defeating the Wahhabis 
beyond the latter place and capturing their general. But some 
mishaps followed, and Mehemet Ali, who had determined to 
conduct the war in person, left Egypt for that purpose in the 
summer of 1813. In Arabia he encountered serious obstacles 
from the nature of the country and the harassing mode of 
warfare adopted by his adversaries. His arms met 
with various fortunes; but ;on the whole his forces 
proved superior to those of the enemy. He deposed 
and exiled the sharif of Mecca, and after the death of the Wahhabi 
leader Saud 11 . he concluded in 1815 a treaty with Saud's son 
and successor, Abdullah. Hearing of the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba — and fearing danger to l^gypt from the plans of France 
or Great Britain — ^Mehemet Ali returned to Cairo by way of 
Kosseir and Kena. He reached the capital on the day of tlie 
battle of Waterloo. His return was hastened by reports that 
' the Turks, whose cause he was upholding in Arabia, were 
treacherously planning an invasion of Egypt. 

During Mehemet Ali’s absence in Arabia his representative 
at Cairo had completed the confiscation, begun in 1808, of almost 
all the lands belonging to private individuals, who were forced 
to accept instead madequate pensions. By this revolutionary 
method of land “ nationalization ” Mehemet Ali became pro- 
prietor of nearly all the soil of Egypt, an iniquitous measure 
.gainst which the Egyptians had no remedy. The attempt which 
in this year (1815) the pasha made to reorganize troops on 
European lines led, however, to a formidable nAUtiny in Cairo. 
Mehemet Ali’s life was endangered, and he sought refuge by night 
in the citadel, while the soldiery committed many acts of plunder. 
The revolt was reduced by presents to the chiefs of the insurgents, 
and Mehemet Ali ordered that the sufferers by the disturlmnces 
should receive compensation from the treasury. The project 
of the Ni%^m Gedid (New System), as the European system was 
called, was, in consequence of this mutiny, abandoned for a lime. 

Tusun returned to Egypt on hearing of the military revolt at 
Cairo, but died in 1816 at the 0arly age of twertty. Mehemet Ali, 
dissatisfied with the treaty concluded with the Walih&hls, and 
with the non-fulfilment of certain of its clauses, determined to 
send another army to wArabia, and to include in it the soldiers 
who had recently proved unruly. This expedition, under his 
eldest son Ibrahim Pasha, left in the autumn of 1816. The war 
was long and arduous, but in Z^8 Ibrahim captured the Wahhftbl 
capital of Deraiya. Abdullah, their chief, was made prisoner, 
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and with his treasuttr and seacetary was sent tx> Constantinople, 
where, in spite of Ibrtihim^s promise of safety, and of Mehemet 
Ali's intercession in their favour, they were put to death. At 
the close of the year i8iy, Ibrahim returned to Cairo, having 
subdued all present opposition in Arabia. 

Meanwhile the pasha had turned hiskattention to the improve- 
ment of the manufactures of Ejp^pt, and engaged very largely 
in commerce. He created for himself a monopoly in the chief 
products of the country, to the further impoverishment of the 
people, and set up and kept going for years factories which never 
paid. But some of his projects were sound. The work of digging 
^1819-1820) the new canal of Alexandria, cidled the Mahmudiya 
(after the reigning sultan of Turkey), was specially important. 
The old canal had long fallen into decay, and the necessity of a 
safe channel between Alexandria and the Nile was much felt. 
Such was the object of the canal then excavated, and it answered 
its purpose ; but the sacrifice of life was enormous (fully 20,000 
workmen perished), and the labour of the unhappy fellahin was 
forced. Another notable fact in the economic progress of the 
country was the development of the cultivation of cotton in 
the Delta in 1822 and onwards. The cotton grown had been 
brought from the Sudan by Maho Bey, and the organization of 
the new industry — ^from which in a few years Mehemet Ali 
was enabled to extract considerable revenues— was entrusted 
to a Frenchman named Jumel. 

In 1820 Mehemet Ali ordered the conquest of the eastern 
Sudan to be undertaken. He first sent an expedition westward 
Conquett 1^20) which conquered and annexed the msis of 

of the Siwa. Among the pasha’s reasons for wishing to 

Sudan extend his rule southward were the desire to capture 
begun. valuable caravan trade then going towards the Red 

Sea, and to secure the rich gold mines which he believed to exist 
in Sennar. He also saw in the campaign a means of getting rid 
of the disaffected troops, and of obtaining a sufficient number of 
captives to form the nucleus of the new army. The forces 
destined for this service were led by Ismail, then the youngest 
son of Mehemet Ali ; they consisted of between 4000 and 5000 
men, Turks and Arabs, and left Cairo in July 1820. Nubia at 
once submitted, the Shagia Arabs immediately beyond the 
province of Dongola were worsted, the remnant of the Mamelukes 
dispersed, and Senn&r reduced without a battle. Mahommed 
Bey, the defterdar, with another force of about the same strength, 
was then sent by Mehemet Ali against Kordofan with a like 
result, but not without a hard-fought engagement. In October 
1822 Ismail was, with his retinue, burnt to death by Nimr, the 
tnek (king) of Shendi ; and the defterdar, a man infamous for his 
cruelty, assumed the command of those provinces, and exacted 
terrible retribution from the innocent inhabitants. Khartum was 
founded at this time, and in the following years the rule of the 
Egyptians was largely extended and control obtained of the 
Red Sea ports of Suakin and Massawa (see Sudan : History). 

In 1824 a native rebellion of a religious character broke out 
in Upper Egypt, headed by one Abmad, an inhabitant of Es- 
Salimiya, a village situated a few miles above Thebes. He pro- 
claimed himself a prophet, and was soon followed by between 
20,000 and 30,000 insurgents, mostly peasants, but some of them 
deserters from the “ Nizam Gedid,” for that force was yet in a 
half-organized state, and in part declared for the impostor. 
The insurrection was crushed by Mehemet Ali, and about one- 
fourth of Ahmad’s followers perished, but he himself escaped 
and was never after heard of. Few of these unfortunates 
possessed any other weapon than the long staff {mhbut) of the 
Egyptian peasant; still they offered an obstinate resistance, 
and the combat in which they were defeated resembled a 
massacre. This movement was the last internal attempt to 
destroy the pasha's authority. 

The fellahin, a patient, long-suffering race save when stirred 
by religious fanaticism, submitted to the kurbash, 
^S^e^ freely used by the Turkish and Bashi Bazuk tax- 
teOabin. gatherers employed by Mehemet Ali to enforce his 
system of taxation, monopolies, corvee and conscripr 
tion. Under this regime the resources of the countsry were 


impoverififiked, while the finances iell mto ^olnplete.and. incoo^ 
pr^ensible chaos. 

A vivid picture of the condition to which' Egypt wm reduced 
is painted m the report drawn up in 1838 by the. British consul- 
general, Colonel Campbell 

** The government (he wrote), possessing itseiW of the necessaries oi 
lite at prices fixed by itself, diapofica of them at arbitrary prices, 
The fellah is tlius deprived of nig harvest and falls into arrears 
with his taxes, and is harassed and bastinadoed to force him to pay 
his debts.. This leads to deterioration Of agricuJtUTe and lessens me 
production. The pasha having imposed high taxes has eanaeji 
the high prices of the necessaries of life. It wcwdd be difiicult fqr a 
foreigner now coming to Egvpt to form a iugt idea of the actual stote 
of tlie country as compared with Its former dtate. In regard to the 
general rise in prices, all the ground cultivatcfd under the Mamelukes 
was employed for producing food — Wheat, barl<^ beans, Ac. — ^in 
immense quantities. The people reared fowls, icheep, goats, &c.^ 
and the prices were one-sixtn, or even one- tenth* of those aft^presemt. 
This continued until Mehemet Ali became viceroy in 18^. 
that period until the establishment of monopolies prices have 
gradually incrca.sed ; but the great increase has chiefly taken place 
since 1824, when the pasha established his regular army, navy and 
factories." 

The conclusion in 1838 of a commercial treaty with Turkey, 
negotiated by Sir Henry Bulwer (Lord Dalling), st^ck a death- 
blow to the system of monopolies, though the application of the 
treaty to Egypt was delayed for some years. The picture of 
Egypt under Mehemet Ali is nevertheless not complete without 
regard being had to the beneficent side of his rule. Public order 
was rendered perfect ; the Nile and the highways were secure 
to all travellers, Christian or Moslem ; the Bedouin tribes were 
won over to peaceful pursuits, and genuine efforts were made 
to promote education and the study of medicine. To European 
merchants, on whom he was dependent for the sale of his exports, 
Mehemet Ali showed much favour, and under his influence the 
port of Alexandria again rose into importance. It was also 
under Mehemet Ali’s encouragement that the overland transit 
of goods from Europe to India via Egypt was resumed. 

Mehemet Ali was fully conscious that the empire which he had 
so laboriously built up mi^t at any time have to be defended 
by force of arms against his master Sultan Mahmud II., whose 
whole policy had been directed to curbing the power of his too 
ambitious valis, and who was under the mfluence of the personal 
enemies of the pasha of Egypt, notably of Khosrev, the grand 
vizier, who had never forgiven his humiliation in Egypt in 1803* 
Mahmud also was already plannmg reforms borrowed from the 
West, and Mehemet Ali, who had had plenty of opportunity of 
observing the superiority of Eurojican methods of warfare, 
was determined to anticipate the sultan in the creation of a fleet 
and an army on modem lines, partly as a measure of precaution, 
partly as an instrument for the realization of yet wider schemes 
of ambition. Before the outbreak of the War of Greek Inde- 
pendence in 1821 he had already expended much time and energy 
in organizing a fleet and in training, under the supervision; of 
French instructor^, native officers and artificers ; though it WOB 
not till 1829 that the opening of a dockyard and arsenal at Alexr 
andria enabled him to build and equip his own vessels. By 1823, 
moreover, he had succeeded in carrying out the reorgan^ation 
of his army on. European lines, ie turbulent Turkish kwd 
Albanian elements bemg replaced by negroes and fellahin.' 
His foresight was rewarded by the invitatioapf the ^ultan^to 
help him in the task of subdumg the Greek insurgents, offering 
as reward the pashaliks of the Morea and of Syria. 

Mehemet Ali had already, in 182!;, been appointed 
governor of Crete, which he had occupied with a small Mong. 
Egyptian force. In the ai^umn of 1824 a fleet of sixty 
Egyptian war-shjps canydng a large force of disciplined troops 
concentrated in Suda Bay, anij^ in the following March, Ibrahim 
as commander-inrchief lanchi^jin the Morqa* But for the acti^ 
of European pqwers the ,ii[iteryention of Mehemet Ali would haya 

* The work was canned lOut underihe supervision of the.Frfoch^ 
man, Colonel S^ve, who had turned Mahoxnmedan and was |cndw« 
in Islam as Suleiman Pasha. The effectiveness of the new jorc^ 
was first tried m the supof^ton wi revolt of the Albkiriailii iff CWfo 
(1823) by six dfsdplined^Stidanese^fagiinents ; after ^wlddi Mehenkflt 
Ali was no more troubled with mUftory imeutBSi 
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been decisive. His naval superiority wrested from the Greeks 
the command of the sea, on which the fate of the insuxrection 
ultimately depended, while on land the Greek irregular bands 
were everywhere routed by Ibrahim’s disciplined troops. The 
history of the events that led up to the battle of Navarino 
and the liberation of Greece is told elsewhere (see Navarino 
and Greek Independence, War of) j the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from the Morea was ultimately due to the action of 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, who early in August 1828 
appeared before Alexandria and induced the pasha, by no means 
sorry to have a reasonable excuse, by a threat of bombardment, 
to sign a convention undertaking to recall Ibrahim and his army. 

Before the final establishment of the new kingdom of Greece, 
the Eastern question had late in 1831 entered into a new and 
more perilous phase, owing to the revolt of Mehemet 
against the sultan on pretext of chastising the 
‘ex-slave Abdullah, pasha of Acre, for refusing to 
send back Egjiptian fugitives from the effects of Mehemet Ali’s 

reforms.” The true reason was the refusal of Sultan Mahmud 
to hand over Syria according to agreement, and Mehemet Ali’s 
determination to obtain at all hazards what had been from 
time immemorial an object of ambition to the rulers of Egypt. 
For ten years from this date the relations of sultan and pasha 
remained in the forefront of the questions which agitated the 
diplomatic world. It was not only the very existence of the 
Ottoman empire that seemed to be at stake, but Egypt itself 
had become more than ever an object of attention, to British 
statesmen especially, and in the issue of the struggle were in- 
volved the interests of Great Britain in the two routes to India 
bjr the Isthmus of Suez and the valley of the Euphrates. The 
diplomatic and military history of this period will be found 
sketched in the article on Mehemet Ali. Here it will suffice to 
say that the victorious career of Ibrahim, who once more com- 
manded in his father’s name, beginning with the storming of 
Acre on the 27th of May 1832, and culminating in the rout and 
capture of Reshid Pasha at Konia on the 21st of December, was 
arrested by the intervention of Russia. As the result of endless 
discussions between the representatives of the powers, the Porte 
and the pasha, the convention of Kutaya was signed on the 
14th of May 1833, by which the sultan agreed to bestow on 
Mehemet Ali the pashaliks of Syria, Damascus, Aleppo and 
Itcheli, together with the district of Adana. The announcement 
of the pasha’s appointment had already been made in the usual 
way in the annual firman issued on the 3rd of May. Adana, 
reserved for the moment, was bestowed on Ibrahim under 
the style of muhassil, or collector of the crown 
revenues, a few days later. 

Mehemet Ali now ruled over a virtually 'inde- 


Onoe more the Ottoman empire lay at the feet of Mehemet Ali ; 
but the powers were now more prepared to meet a contingency 
which had been long foreseen. Their intervention was prompt ; 
and the dubious attitude of France, which led to her exclusion 
from the concert and encouraged Mehemet Ali to resist, only 
led to his obtaining less f^ourable terms. (See Mehemet All) 
The end was reached early in 1841. New firmans were issued 
which confined the pasha’s authority to Egypt, the Sinai pen- 
insula and certain places on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, 
and to the Sudan. The most important of these documents 
are dated the 13th of February 1841. The government of the 
pashalik of Egypt was made hereditary in the family of Mehemet 
Ali.^ A map showing the boundaries of Egypt accompanied 
the firman granting Mehemet Ali the pashalik, a duplicate copy 
being retained by the Porte. The Egyptian copy is supposed 
to have been lost in a fire which destroyed a great part of the 
Egyptian archives. The Turkish copy has never been produced 
and its existence now appears doubtful. The point is of import- 
ance, as in 1892 and again in 1906 boundary disputes arose 
between Turkey and Egypt (see below). Various restrictions 
were laid upon Mehemet Ali, emphasizing his position of vassal- 
age. He was forbidden to maintain a fleet, and his 
army was not to exceed 18,000 men. The pasha was awm 
no longer a figure in European politics, but he continued •utbortty 
to occupy himself with his improvements, real or 
imaginary, in Egypt. The condition of the country ® ^ * 
was deplorable ; in 1842 a murrain of cattle was followed 
by a destructive Nile flood ; in 1843 there was a plague 
of locusts, whole villages were depopulated. Meantime the 
uttermost farthing was wrung from the wretched fellahin, while 
they were forced to the building of magnificent public works 
by unpaid labour. In 1844-1845 there was some improvement 
in the condition of the country as a result of financial reforms 
the pasha was compelled to execute. Mehemet Ali, who had 
been granted the honorary rank of grand vizier in 1842, paid 
a visit to Stamboul in 1846, where he l>ecame reconcil(‘cl to liis 
old enemy Khosrev Pasha, whom he had not seen since he 
spared his life at Cairo in 1803. In 1847 Meliemet Ali laid the 
foundation stone of the great barrage across the Nile at the 
beginning of the Delta. He was barely persuaded from ordering 
the barrage to be built with stone from the pyramids I Towards 
the end of 1847 the aged pasha’s mind began to give way, and 
by the following June he was no longer capable of administering 
the government. In September 1848 Ibrahim was acknowledged 
by the Porte as ruler of the pashalik, but he died in the November 

^ The Dynasty of Mehemet All 
(i.) Mehemet Ali, 


pendent empire, subject only to a moderate tribute, 
stretching from the Sudan to the Taurus Moun- 
tains. But though he was hailed, especially in 
France, as the pioneer of European civilization in 
the East, the unsound foundations of his authority 
were not long in revealing themselves. Scarcely a 
year from the signing of the convention of Kutaya 
the application by Ibrahim of Egyptian methods 
of government, notably of the monopolies and 
conscription, had driven Syrians, Druses and 
Arabs, who had welcomed him as a deliverer, into 
revolt The unrest was suppressed by Mehemet 
Ali in person, and the Syrians were terrorized and 
disarmed. But their discontent encouraged Sultan 
Mahmud to hope for revenge, and a renewal of the 
conflict was only staved off by the anxious efforts 
of the powers. At last, in the spring of 1839, 
the sult^ ordered his army, concentrated under 
Reshid in the border district of Bir on tjie 
Euphrates, to advance over the Syrian frontier. 
Ibi^im, seeing his flank menaced, attacked it at 
Nezib on the a4th of Tune. Once more the Otto- 
mans were utterly romd. Six days later^ before 
the news reached Constantinople, Mahmud died. 


b. 1769, d. 1849. 


(ii.) Ibrahim, 
b. 1789, 
d. 1848. 


b. 1796, b. 1798, 
d. 1816. d. 1822. 

(iii.) Abbas I., 
b. 1813, d. 1854. 


(iv.) kaid. 
b. 1823. 
d. 1863. 

I 

Tusun. 
d. 1876. 


Abdul Halim, 
b. 1831. 
d. 1894. 


Mehemet Ali, 
the Younger, 
and other 
children. 


Amina (married the Khedive Tewfik). 


(v.) Ismail (Khedive), 
b. 1830, d. 1895. 


Mustapha Fazil, 
d. 1875. 


(vi.) Tewfik, 
b. 1853, d. 1892. 


Hussein Kamil. 


8 other children. 


(vii.) Abbas II., 
b. 1874. 


Mehemet Ali. 2 daughters. 


Mahommed Abdul, 
b. 1699. 


Abdul Kader, 
b. 1902. 


4 daughters. 
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following. Mehemet Ali survived another eight months, dying 
on the 2nd of August 1849, aged eighty. He had done a ^eat 
work in Egypt ; the most permanent being the weakening of 
the tie binding the country to Turkey, the starting of the great 
cotton industry, the recognition of the advantages of European 
science, and the conquest of the Sudan. (F. R. C.) 

(2) From ike Death of Mehemet Ali to the British Occupation ^ — 
On Ibrahim’s death in November 1848 the government of Egypt 
fell to his nephew Abbas I. the son of Tusun. 
maTsmid ^ system of commercial mono- 

PmA«. polies, and during his reign the railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo was begun at the instigation of the British 
government. Opposed to European ways, Abbas lived in great 
seclusion, and after a reign of less than six years he was murdered 
(July 1854) by two of his slaves. He was succeeded by his uncle 
Said Pasha, the favourite son of Mehemet Ali, who lacked the 
strength of mind or physical health needed to execute the 
beneficent projects which he conceived. His endeavour, for 
instance, to put a stop to the slave raiding which devastated the 
Sudan provinces was wholly ineffectual. He had a genuine 
regard for the welfare of the fellahin, and a land law of 1858 
secured to them an acknowledgment of freehold as against the 
crown. The pasha was much under French influence, and in 
] 856 was induced to grant to Ferdinand de Lesseps a concession 
for the construction of the Suez Canal. Lord Palmerston was 
opposed to this project, and the British opposition delayed the 
ratification of the concession by the Porte for two years. To 
the British Said also made concessions — one to the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, and another (1854) allowing the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Egypt. He also began the national debt 
by borrowing £3,293,000 from Messrs. Friihling & Goschen, 
the actual amount received by the pasha being £2,640,000. In 
January 1863 Said Pasha died and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ismail, a son of Ibrahim Pasha. 

I’ho reign of Ismail {q.v.), from 1863 to 1879, was for a while 
hailed as introducing a new era into modem Egypt. In spite 
of his vast schemes of reform and the idat of his 
" Europeanizing innovations, his oriental extravagance 
maa/a.* led to bankruptcy, and his reign is historically im- 
portant simply for its compelling European interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Egypt. Yet in its earlier years 
much was done which seemed likely to give Ismail a more 
important place in history. In 1 866 he was granted by the sultan 
a firman — obtained on condition of the increase of the tribute 
from £376,000 to £720,000 — by which the succession to the 
throne of Egypt was made to descend “ to the eldest of thy male 
children and in the same manner to the eldest sons of thy suc- 
cessors,” instead of, after Turkish law, to the eldest male of the 
family. In the following year another finnan bestowed upon him 
the title of khedive in lieu of that of valiy borne by Mehemet Ali 
and his immediate successors. In 1873 a further firman placed 
the khedive in many respects in the position of an independent 
sovereign. Ismail re-established and improved the administra- 
tive system organized by Mehemet Ali, and which had fallen 
into decay under Abbas’s indolent rule ; he caused a thorough 
remodelling of the customs system, which was in an anarchic 
state, to be made by English officials ; in 1865 he established 
the Eg>’ptian post office ; he reorganized the military schools 
of his grandfather, and gave some support to the cause of 
education. Railways, telegraphs, lighthouses, the harbour 
works at Suez, the breakwater at Alexandria, were carried out 
by some of the best contractors of Europe. Most important of 
all, the Suez Canal was opened in 1869. But the funds required 
for these public works, as well aS the actual labour, were remorse- 
lessly extorted from a poverty-stricken population. 

A striking picture of the condition of the people at this period is 
given by Lady Duff Gordon in Last Letters from Egypt. Writing in 
1867 she said : " 1 cannot describe the misery here" now— every day 
some new tax. Every beast, camel, cow, sheep, donkey and horse 
is made to pay. The fellaheen can no loiter eat bread ; they are 
living on barley-meal mixed with water, and raw green stuff, vetches, 
&c. The taxation. makes. life almost impossible: a tax on every 
crop, on every animal first, and again when it is sold in the market ; 


on every man, on chtreo^ on butter, on salt. . . . The people in 
Upper Egypt are running away by wholesalej^utterly unable to pay 
the new taxes and do the work exacted. Even here (Cairo) the 
beating for the year’s taxes is awful.” 

In the years that followed tiie condition of things grew 
worse. Thousands of lives were lost and large sums expended 
in extending Ismail’s dominions in the Sudan (q.v.) 
and in futile conflicts with Abyssinia. In 1875 kadtagta 
impoverishment of the fellah had reached such a tkad§» 
point that the ordinary resources of the country no 
longer sufficed for the most urgent necessities of * 
administration; and the khedive Ismailj having repeatedly 
broken faith with his creditors, could not raise any more loans 
on the European market. The taxes were habitually collected 
many months in advance, and the colossal floating debt was 
increasing rapidly. In these circumstances Ismail had to 
realize his remaining assets, and among them sold 176,602 Suez 
Canal shares to the British government for £3,976,582 ^ (see 
Beaconsfield). This comparatively small financial operation 
brought about the long-delayed crisis and paved the way for 
the future prosperity of Egypt, for it induced the British govern* 
ment to inquire more carefully into the financial condition of the 
country. In December 1875 Mr Stephen Cave, M.P., and Colonel 
(afterwards Sir John) Stokes, R.E., were sent to Egypt to in- 
quire into the financial situation ; and Mr Cave’s report, made 
public in April 1876, showed that under the existing administra- 
tion national bankruptcy was inevitable. Other commissions 
of inquiry followed, and each one brought Ismail more under 
European control. The establishment of the Mixed Tribunals 
in 1876, in place of the sy.stem of consular jurisdiction in civil 
actions, made some of the courts of justice international. The 
Caisse de la Dette, instituted in May 1876 as a result of the Cave 
mission, led to international control over a large portion of the 
revenue. Next came (in November 1876) the mission of Mr 
(afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. Joubert on behalf of the 
British and French bondholders, one result being the establish- 
ment of Dual Control, i.e. an English official to superintend the 
revenue and a French official the expenditure of the country. 
Another result was the internationalization of tlic railways and 
the port of Alexandria. Then came (May 1878) a commission 
of inquiry of which the principal members were Sir Rivers 
Wilson, Major Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer] and 
MM. Kremer-Baravelli and de Bligni^res. One result of. that 
inquiry was the extension of international control to the enor- 
mous landed property of the khedive. Driven to des^ration, 
Ismail made a virtue of necessity and accepted, in September 
1878, in lieu of the Dual Contro 4 , a constitutional ministry, 
under the presidency of Nubar Pasha (q»v.)y with Rivers Wilson 
as minister of finance and de Blignidres as minister of public 
-works. Professing to be quite satisfied with this arrangement, 
he pompously announced that Egypt was no longer in Africa, 
but a part of Europe ; but before seven months had passed he 
found his constitutional position intolerable, got nd of his 
irksome cabinet by means of a secretly-organized military riot 
in Cairo, and reverted to his old autocratic methods of govern- 
ment. England and France could hardly sit still under this 
affront, and decided to administer chastisement by the hand 
of the suzerain power, which was delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity of asserting its authority. On the 26th of June 1879 
Ismail suddenly received from the sultan a curt telegram, 
addressed to him as ex-khedive of 'Egypt, informing him that 
his son Tewfik was appointed his successor. Taken unawares, 
he made no attempt at resistance, and Tewfik was at once 
proclaimed khedive. 

After a short period of inaction, when it seemed as if the 
change might be for the worse, England and France summoned 
up courage to look the situation boldly in the face, and, hi 
November i87g», re-established the Dual Control in the persons 
of Major Baring and M. de Blimidres. For two years the Dual 
Corftrol governed Egypt, and initiated the work of progress 

^ Part of this money was devoted to an expedition sent against 
Abyssinia in 1876 to avenge losses sustained m the previous year. 
The new campaign was, h<^ever, equally imsuccessfui. 
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that England was to continue alone. Its essential defect 
was what might be called insecurity of tenure. Without any 
R0m9Mtmb~ efficient means of self-protection and coercion at its 
JiMiiMuat disposal, it had to interfere with the power, privileges 
aiDumi and perquisites of a class which had long mis- 
CoatroL gQvernejj ^ country. This class, so far as its civilian 
members were concerned, was not very formidable, because 
these were not likely to go beyond the bounds of intrigue and 
passive resistance ; but it contained a military element who 
had more courage, and who had learned their power when 
Ismail employed them for overturning his constitutional ministry. 

Among the mutinous soldiers on that occasion was a 
ijTerpvoIf officer calling himself Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian. 
at 1982 , He was not a man of exceptional intelligence or 

remarkable powers of organization, but he was a 
fluent speaker, and could exercise some influence over the masses 
by a rude kind of native eloquence. Behind him were a group of 
men, much abler than himself, who put him forward as the 
figurehead of a party professing to aim at protecting the 
Egyptians from the grasping tyranny of their Turkish and 
European oppressors. The movement began among the Arab 
officers, who complained of the preference shown to the officers 
of Turkish origin ; it then expanded into an atfcick on the privi- 
leged position and predominant influence of foreigners, many 
of whom, it must be confessed, were of a by no means respectable 
type ; finally, it was directed against all Christians, foreign and 
native,^ The government, being too weak to suppress the agita- 
tion and disorder, had to make concessions, and each concession 
produced fresh demands. Arabi was first promoted, then made 
under-secretary for war, and ultimately a member of the cabinet. 
The danger of a serious rising brought the British and French 
fleets in May 3882 to Alexandria, and after a massacre (nth of 
June) had been perpetrated by the Arab mob in that city, the 
British admiral bombarded the forts (nth of July 1882). The 
leaders of the national movement prepared to resist further 
aggression by force. A conference of ambassadors was held in 
Constantinople, and the sultan was invitod to quell the revolt ; 
but he hesitated to employ his troops against Mussulmans who 
were professing merely to oppose Christian aggression. 

(3) occupied by the BriHsh . — ^At last the British govern- 
ment determined to employ armed force, and invited France 
to co-operate. The French government declined, and a similar 
invitation to Italy met with a similar refusal. England therefore, 
having to act alone, landed troops at Ismailia under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and suppressed the revolt by the battle of Tell-el-Kebir 
on the i3tli of September 1882. The khedive, who had taken 
refuge in Alexandria, returned to Cairo, and a ministry was 
formed under Sberif Pasha, with Riaz Pasha as one of its leading 
members. On assuming office, the first thing it had to do was 
to bring to trial the ctuefs of the rebellion. Had the khedive 
and Riaz been allowed a free hand, Arabi and his colleagues 
would have found little mercy. Thanks to the intervention 
of the British government, their lives were spared, Arabi 
pleaded guilty, was sentenced to death, the sentence being 
commuted by the khedive to banishment ; and Riaz resigned 
in disgust. This solution of the difficulty was brought about 
by Lord Dufferin, then British ambassador at Consttmtinople, 
who had been sent to Egypt as high commissioner to adjust 
affairs and report on the situation. One of his first acts, after 
preventing the application of capital punishment to the ring- 
leaders of the revolt, was to veto the project of protecting tlje 
khedive and his government by means of a Praetorian guard 
recruited from Asia Minor, Epiru.s, Austria and Switzerland, 
and tSD insist on the principle that Egypt must be governed in 
a truly liberal spirit. Passing in review all the departments of 
the administration, he laid down the general lines on which 
the county was to be restored to order and* prosperity, and 
endowed, if possible, with the elements of self-government for 
future use. , « 

^ Lord Cromer, wri|i|||r in 1905, declared that the movement 
'*was, in its essence, a^f^ntne revolt against misgovemmeirt/' and 
*' was not essentially antii-Enropean " (vide Egypt No. /, 1905, p. 2), 


The laborious task of putting these general indications into a 
practical shape fell to Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer), who 
arrived as consul-general and dijdomatic agent, in . „ - 
succession to Sir Edward Malet, in January 1884. 

At that moment the situation was singularly like that appotatea 
which had existed on two previous occasions : firstly, oamuU 
when Ismail was deposed; and secondly, when 
Dual Control had undermined the existing authority 
without having any power to enforce its own. ]'"or the third 
time is little more than three years the existing authority had 
been destroyed and a new one had to be created. But there was 
one essential difference : the power that had now to reorganize 
the country possessed in the British army of occupaticn a 
support sufficient to command respect Without that support 
Sir Evelyn Baring could have done little or nothing ; with it 
he did perhaps more than any other single man could have done. 
His method may be illustrated by an old story long current in 
Cairo. Mehemet Ali was said to have appointed as mudir or 
governor in a turbulent district a young and inexperienced 
I’urk, who asked, “ But how am I to govern these j>eople ? 

“ Listen,” replied the pasha ; ” buy the biggest and heaviest 
hikbash you can find ; liang it up in the centre of the niudirieh, 
well within your reach, and you will very seldom require to use 
it.” The British army of occupation was Sir Evelyn’s kurhash ; 
it was well within his reach, as all the world knew, and its 
simple presence sufficed to prevent disorder and enforceobedience. 
He had one other advantage over previous English reformers 
in Egypt : his position towards France was more independent. 
The Dual Control had been abolished by a khedivial decree of 
18th January 1883, and replaced by an English financial adviser. 
France naturally objected ; but having refused to co-operate 
with England in suppressing the revolt, she could not reasonably 
complain that her offer of co-operation in the work of reorganiza- 
tion was declined. But though Dual Control was at an end, the 
Caisse de la Dette remained, and this body was to prove a constant 
clog on the financial measures of the Egyptian government. 

At first the intention of the British government was simply 
to restore the power of the khedive, to keep his highness for 
some time in the right path by friendly advice, and to 
withdraw the British troops as soon as possible. As 
Lord Granville explained in a circular to the powers, ^/oa. 
the position of England in Egypt imposed on her ” the 
duty of giving advice with the object of securing that the order 
of things to be established shall be of a satisfactory character 
aifd possess the elements of stability and progress.” But there 
was to be no embarking on a general scheme of reforms, which 
would increase unnecessarily the responsibilities of the protecting 
power and necessitate the indefinite prolongation of the military 
occupation. So far, therefore, as the British government had 
a definite policy in Egypt, it was a politique de replatrage. Even 
this policy was not strictly adhered to. Mr Gladstone’s cabinet 
was as unstable as the public opinion it sought to conciliate. 
It had its hot fits and its cold fits, and it gave orders now to 
advance and now to retreat. In the long run circumstances 
proved too strong for it, and it had to undertake a great deal 
more than it originally intended. Each little change in the 
administration engendered a multitude of others, so that the 
modest attempts at reform were found to be like the letting out 
of water. A tiny rill gradually became a boisterous stream, and 
the boisterous stream grew into a great river,' which spread to 
all sections of the administration and ended by inundating the 
whole country. 

Of the numerous questions awaiting solution, the first to 
claim immediate attention was that of 3 ie Sudan. The British 
government had begun by excluding it from the 
problem, and hy^ declaring that for events in these 
outlying territories it must not be held responsible. 

In that sphere of activity, therefore, the Egyptian government 
mi^ht do as it thou^t fit. The principle of limited liability 
which this attitude assumed was soon found to be utterly 
untenable. The Sudan was an integral part of the khedive’s 
dominions, and caused, even in ordinary times, a deficit of 
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£200^000 to the Egjrptiaix treaiufy. At that moment it was in a 
state of open reb^oo, sdhed upi by a religious fanatic who 
proclaimed himself a mahdi of IsUm. An army of lopoo men 
under an English officer, Colonel William Hicks, formerly of 
the Bombay arnny, otherwise Hicks Pasha, had been sent to 
suppress the xtvolt, and had been annihilated in a great battle 
fought on the 5th of November 1883, near Obeid. The Egyptian 
government wished to make a new attempt to recover the lost 
province, and the idea was certainly very popular among the 
governing class, but Sir Evelyn Baring vetoed the project on 
the ground that Egypt had neither soldiers nor money to carry 
it out. In vain the khedive and his prime minister, Sherif Pasha, 
threatened to resign, and the latter actually carried out his threat. 
The British representative remained firm, and it was decided 
that the Sudan should be, for the moment at least, abandoned 
to its fate. Nubar, though as strongly opposed to the abandon- 
ment policy as Sherif, consented to take his place and accepted 
somewhat reluctantly the new regime, which he defined as 
“ the administration of Egypt under the government of Baring.” 
By this time the Mahdi was master of the greater part of the 
Sudan, but Khartum and some other fortified points still held 
out. 'I’hc efforts made to extricate the garrisons, including the 
mission of General Gordon, the fall of Khartum, and the Nile 
Expedition under Lord Wolseley, are described below separately 
in the section of this article dealing with the military operations. 
The practical result was that the khedive’s authority was limited 
to the Nile valley north of Wadi Haifa. 

With the internal difficulties Sir Evelyn Baring had been 
struggling bravely ever since his appointment, trying to evolve 
out of the ever-changing policy and contradictoiy 
orders of Ae British government some sort of coherent 
ImmNou, of action, and to raise the administration to a higher 
standard. For two or three years it seemed doubtful 
whether he would succeed. All over Ivgypt there was a feeling 
of unrest, and the well-meant but not very successful efforts 
of the British to improve the state of things were making them 
very unpopular. The introduction of English officials and 
English inffuence into all the administrative departments was 
resented by the native officials, and the action of the irrigation 
officers in preventing the customary abuses of the distribution 
of water was resented by the great landowners, who had been, 
from time immemorial, in the habit of taking as much as they 
wanted, to the detriment of the fellahin. Even these latter, who 
gained most by the reforms, considered that they had good 
reason to complain, for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establish- 
ment of order had enabled the Christian money-lenders to return 
and insist on the payment of claims, which were supposed to 
have been extinguished by the rebellion. Worst of all, the govern- 
ment was drifting rapidly towards insolvency, being quite unable 
to fulfil its obligations to the bondholders and meet the expenses 
of administration. All departments were being starved, and even 
the salaries of poorly paid officials were in arrear. To free itself 
from its financial difficulties the government adopted a heroic 
remedy which only created fresh troubles. On the advice of 
Lord Northbrook, who was sent out to Cairo in September 1884 
to examine the financial situation, certain revenues which should 
have been paid into the Caisse for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the treasury for the ordinary needs of the adminis- 
tration. Immediately the powers protested against this in- 
fraction of the law of liquidation, and the Caisse applied for a 
writ to the Mixed Tribunals, In this way the heroic remedy 
failed, and to the internal difficulties were added international 
complications. 

Fortunately for Egypt, the British |(Overnment contrived to 
»olye the international difficulty by timely concessions to the 
powers, and succeeded in negotiating the London Convention of 
March 1885, by which the Egyptian government was relieved 
from some of the most onerous stipulations of the law of liquida*- 
tion, and was enabled to raise a loan of £9,000,000 for an annual 
pa)rment of £135,000. After paying out of the capital the sums 
required for the indemnities due for the burning of Alexandria 
and the deficits of the years 1882 and 1883, it stul had a million 


Bterlii^, and boldly invested it in the improvement of irrigation. 
The investment proved most remunerative, and helped very 
materially to save the country from banfcruptry and inter- 
nationalism. The danger of being again sub|jected to the evils 
of an international administration was very great, for the.London 
Conventiem contained a stipulation to t^ effect that if Egypt 
could not pay her way at the end of two years, another inter- 
national commission would be appointed. 

To obviate this catastrophe the British reformers set to work 
most energetically. Already something in the way of retrench- 
ment and reform had been accomplished. ; I^he public accoui;^t5 
had been put in order, and the abuses in tbe collection of the la^ 
tax removed. The constant drain of money and men for the 
Sudan had been stopped. A beginning had been made for 
creating a new army to replace the one that had been disbanded 
and to allow of a portion of the British garrison being withdrawn. 
In this work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound judgment 
as well as great capacity for military organization, and had 
formed an efficient force out of very unpromising material 
(sec the section above on the Egyptian Army). His colleague 
in the department of public works, Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, 
had been not less active. By mitigating the hardships of the 
corvee, and improving the irrigation system, on which the pros- 
perity of the country mainly depends, he had conferred enormous 
benefits on the fellahin, and had laid the foundation of permanent 
budgetary equilibrium for the future. Not loss active was Sir 
Edgar Vincent, the financial adviser, who kept a firm hold on 
the purse-strings and ruthlessly cut down expenditure in all 
departments except that of irrigation (see § Finance). 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced a certain 
amount of discontent and resistance on the part of their Egyptian 
colleagues, and Lord Granville was obliged to declare very plainly 
that such re,sistance could not be tolerated. Writing (January 
1884) to Sir Evelyn Baring, he said : 

It should be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors 
of Provinces that the responsibility wliich for tlve time rests on 
England obliges H.M. Government to insist on tbe adoption of the 
policy which they recommend ; and that it will be necessary that 
those Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course should 
cease to hold their offices.” 

Nubar Pasha, who continued to be prime minister, resisted 
occasionally. What he chiefly objected to was direct inter- 
ference in the provincial administration and the 
native tribunals, and he succeeded for a time in*ibe/wMa 
preventing such interference. Sir Benson Maxwell Brituh 
and Mr Clifford Lloyd, who hacj been sent out to 
reform the departments of justice and the interior, ^ 

after coming into conflict with each other were both recalledj 
and the reforming activity was for a time restricted to the 
departments of war, public works and finance. Gradually the 
tension between natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutual 
confidence was established. Experience had evolved the working 
principle which was officially formulated at a much later period : 
** Our task is not to rule the Egyptians, but as far os possible 
to teach the Egyptians to rule themselves, . . . European 
initiative suggests measures to be executed by £}g}^tian agency, 
while European supervision controls the manner in which they 
are execute.” If that principle had been firmly laid down 
and clearly understood at the beginning, a good deal of needless 
friction would have been avoided. 

The international difficulty remained. The British position 
in Egypt was anomalous, and nught easily give rise to inhere 
national complications. The sultan might well protest 
agaimt the military occupation of a portion of his 
empire by foreign troops. It was no secret that France 
was ready to give him diplomatic support, and other 
powers might ^opt a similar attitude. Besides this, the Bnl^ 
government was anxious to terminate the occupation as soon 
asj>ossible. With a view to regularizing the situation and 
accelerating the evacuation, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was 
sent to Constantinople in August 1885 on a special mission. 
On the 24th of October of that, year he concluded a prelindhaiy 
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convention by which an (^toman and a British high commis- 
sioner, acting in concert with the khedive, should reorganize the 
Egyptian army, tranquillize the Sudan ^ pacific means, and 
consider what changes might be necessary in the civil administra- 
tion. When the two commissioners were assured of the security 
of the frontier and the good working and stability of the Egyptian 
government, they should present reports to their respective 
governments, and these should consult as to the conclusion of 
a convention regulating the withdrawal of the English troops. 
Mukhtar Pasha and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff were appointed 
commissioners, and their joint inquiry lasted till the end of 1886, 
when the former presented his report and the latter went home 
to report orally. The remaining stipulations of the preliminary 
convention were duly carried out. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
proceeded to Constantinople and signed on the 22nd of May 1887 
the definitive convention, according to which the occupation 
should come to an end in three years, but England should have 
a right to prolohg or renew it in the event of internal peace 
or external security being seriously threatened. The sultan 
authorised the signature of this convention, but under pressure 
of France and Russia he refused to ratify it. Technically, 
therefore, the preliminary convention still remains in force, 
and in reality the Ottoman commissioner continued to reside 
in Cairo till the close of 1908. 

The steadily increasing prosperity of the country during 
the years 1886 and 1887 removed the danger of national bank- 
ruptcy and international interference, and induced 
ofiSom, Evelyn Baring to widen the area of administrative 
reforms. In the provinces the local administration 
and the methods of dispensing justice were still scandalously 
unsatisfactory, and this was the field to which the British repre- 
sentative next directed his efforts. Here he met with unexpected 
opposition on the part of the prime minister, Nubar Pasha, and 
a conflict ensued which ended in Nubar’s retirement in June 
1888. Riaz Pasha took his place, and remained in office till 
May 1891. During these three years the work of reform and 
the prosperity of the country made great progress. The new 
Egyptian army was so far improved that it gained successes over 
the forces of the Mahdi ; the burden of the national debt was 
lightened by a successful conversion ; the conwc was abolished ; ^ 
the land tax was reduced 30 % in the poorest provinces, and in 
spite of this and otlier measures for lightening the public burdens, 
the budgetary surplus constantly increased ; the quasi-judicial 
special coftnmissions for brigandage, which were at once barbarous 
and inefficient, were abolished ; the native tribunals were im- 
proved, and Mr (afterwards Sir John) Scott, an Indian judge 
of great experience and sound judgment, was appointed judicial 
adviser to the khedive. This appointment was opposed by Riaz 
Pasha, and led to his resignation on the plea of ill-health. His 
successor, Mustafa Pasha Fehmi, continued the work and co- 
operated cordially with the English officials. The very necessary 
reform of the native tribunals was then taken seriously in hand. 
The existing procedure was simplified and accelerated ; the 
working of the courts was greatly improved by a carefully 
organized system of inspection and control ; the incompetent 
juefees were eliminated and replaced by men of better education 
and higher moral character ; and for the future supply of well- 
qualified judges, barristers and law officials, an excellent school 
of law was established. Later on the reforming activity was 
extended to prisons, public health, and education, and has 
attained very satisfactory results. 

In January 1892 the khedive Tewfik, who had always main- 
tained cordial relations with Sir Evelyn Baring, died suddenly, 
and was succeeded by his son, Abbas Hilmi, a young 
oi^bLuH without political experience, who failed at first 
to understand the peculiar situation in which a khedive 
ruli^ under British protection is necessarily p^ced. Aspiring 
to literate himself at once from foreign control, he summarily 
dismissed Mustafa Pasha Fehmi (15th January 1893), whonvhe 
considered too amenab^ to English influence, and appointed 

^ Except in so far as it was necessary to call out men to guard the 
banks of the Nile in the season of high flood. 


in his place Fakhri Pasha, who was not a persona grata at the 
British Agency. Such an incident, which might have constituted 
a precedent for more importwit acts of a similar kind, could 
hardly be overlooked by the British representative. He had 
always mamtained that what Egypt most required, and would 
require for many years to aome, was an order of things which 
would render practically impossible any return to that personal 
system of government which had well-nigh ruined the country. 
In this view the British agent was warmly supported by Lord 
Rosebery, then secretary of state for foreign affairs. The young 
khedive was made therefore to understand that he must not 
make such changes in the administration without a previous 
agreement with the representative of the protecting power; 
and a compromise was effected by which Fakhri Paslm retired, 
and the post of premier was confided once more to Riaz. With 
this compromise the friction between the khedive and Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who had now become Lord Cromer, did not end. For 
some time Abbas Hilmi clung to his idea of liberating himself 
froni all control, and secretly encouraged a nationalist and anti- 
British ^itation in the native press ; but he gradually came 
to perceive the folly, as well as the danger to himself, of such a 
course, and accordingly refrained from giving any overt occasion 
for complaint or protest. In like manner the relations between 
the British officials and their Egyptian colleagues gradually 
became more cordial, so that it was found possible at last to 
reform the local administration in the provinces according to the 
recommendations of Mr (afterwards Sir) Eldon Gorst, who had 
been appointed adviser to the ministry of the interior. Nubar 
Pasha, it is true, who succeeded Riaz as prime minister in April 
1894, objected to some of Mr Gorst’s recommendations, and in 
November 1895 resigned. He was succeeded by Mustafa Fehmi, 
who had always shown a conciliatory spirit, and who had been 
on that account, as above stated, summarily dismissed by the 
khedive in January 1893. After his reinstatement the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium worked without serious friction. 

The success of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium, and the 
consequent economic and financial prosperity of Egypt j.) roper, 
rendered it possible, during 1896-1898, to recover 
from the Mahdists the Sudanese provinces (see Military “ ** 

Operations), and to delimit in that part of Africa, in accordance 
with Anglo-Egyptian interests, the respective spheres of influence 
of Great Britain and France. The arrangement was not effected 
without serious danger of a European conflict. Taking advan- 
tage, of the temporary weakness of Eg>^pt, the French govern- 
ment formed the project of seizing the Upper Nile valley and 
uniting her possessions in West Africa with those at the entrance 
to the Red Sea. With this object a small force under Major 
Marchand was sent from the French Congo into the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, with orders to occupy Fashoda on the Nile ; whilst a 
Franco-Abyssinian Expedition was despatched from the east- 
ward, to join hands with Major Marchand. The small force from 
the French Congo reached its destination, and a body of Abys- 
sinian troops, accompanied by French officers, appeared for a 
short time a little higher up the river ; but the grand political 
scheme was frustrated by the victorious advance of an Anglo- 
Egyptian force under General Kitchener and the resolute attitude 
of the British government. Major Marchand had to retire from 
Fashoda, and as a concession to French susceptibilities he was 
allowed to retreat by the Abyssinian route. By an agreement 
signed by Lord Salisbury and the French ambas.sador on the 
2ist of March 1899, and appended to Art. IV. of the Anglo- 
French convention of June 14th, 1898, which dealt with the 
British and French spheres of influence in the region of the Niger, 
France was excluded from the basin of the Nile, and a line 
marking the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
was drawn on the map from the northern frontier of the Congo 
Free State to the southern frontier of the Turkish province of 
Tripoli. 

The administration of the Sudan {q.v,) was organized on the 
basis of an agreement between the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments signed on the 19th of January 1899. According to that 
agreement the British and Egyptian flags are used together, 
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and the supreme military and civil command is vested in a 
governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recom- 
mendation of the British government, and who cannot 
Anglo- be removed without the British government's con- 
Bgyptinn sent Neither consular jurisdiction, nor that of the 
Sudan. 2Tfiixed tribunals, was permitted, the Sudan being made 
absolutely free of the international fetters which bound Egypt. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, the sirdar of the Egyptian army (in which 
post he succeeded Lord Kitchener at the close of 1899) was 
named governor-general, and in the work of regeneration of the 
country, the officials, British, Egyptian and Sudanese, had the 
cordial co-operation of the majority of the inhabitants. 

The growing prosperity of Egypt in the opening years of the 
20th centur>' was very marked, and is reflected in the annual 
reports on the country supplied to the British foreign 
BgypVM office by Lord Cromer. Tlius, in 1901 he was able to 
^^p^ty. declare that “ the foundations on which the well-being 
and material prosperity of a civilized community 
should rest have been laid. . . . The institution of slavery is 
virtually defunct. The corvh has been practically abolished. 
Law and order everywhere reign supreme. The curbash is no 
longer employed as an instrument of government." So little 
danger to internal peace was apprehended that during this year 
Arabi Pasha, who had been in exile in Ceylon since 1882, w^as 
permitted to return to Egypt. Tliis happy condition had been 
brought about largely as the result of giving fiscal reform, accom- 
panied by substantial relief to the taxpayers, the first place 
in the government’s programme, and with the abolition of octroi 
duties iti 1902 disappeared the last of the main defects in the 
fiscal system as existing at the time of the British occupation. 
In these conditions the machinery of government, despite its 
many imperfections and anomalies, worked smoothly. Land 
increased in value as irrigation schemes wTre completed, and 
European capital was increasingly eager to find employment 
in the country. Tlie bulk of the fellahin enjoyed a material 
prosperity to which they had been strangers for centuries. In 
the midst of this return of plenty Lord Cromer (in his report 
for 1903) sounded a note of warning : — 

As regards moral progress (he wrote), all that can be said is that 
it must necessarily be slower than advance in a material direction. 
I hope and beheve, however, that some progress is being made. 
In any case the machinery which will admit of progress has been 
created. The schoolmaster is abroad. , . . Every possible facility 
and every encouragement are afforded for the Egyptians to advance 
along the path of moral improvement. More than this no govern- 
ment can do. It remains for the Egyptians to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to them." 

The facilities enjoyed by the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments for securing the material if not the moral development 
TbeAnwio-^^ Egypt were greatly enlarged in 1904, as the result 
French "of the understanding then come to between France 
under- and Great Britain. The natural irritation in France 
arising from the British occupation of the Nile valley, 
and the non-fulfilment of the pledge to with'draw the 
British garrison from Egypt, which had grown less acute with 
the passing of years, flamed out afresh at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis, while the Anglo-Boer war of 189^1902 led to another 
access of irritation against England. During 1903 a great change 
came over public opinion on both sides of the Channel, with the 
result that the statesmen of both countries were enabled to 
complete negotiations settling many points in dispute between 
the two nations. On the 8th of April 1904 a declaration was 
signed by the representatives of France and Great Britain which 
virtually recognized the dominant position of France in Morocco 
and of Britain in Egypt. The chief provisions concerning 
Egypt were ; — 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government declare that they have no 
intention of altering the political status of Egypt. 

** The government of the French Republic, lor their part, declare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation, 
or in any other manner. 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government, for their part, will respect 
the Tights which France, in v&tue of treaties, conventions and usage, 
enjoys in Egypt:" 
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Similar declarations and engagements wei% made by Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Annexed to the Anglo-French agreement 
was the text of a proposed khedivial decree altering the relations 
between Egypt and the foreign bond-holders. With the consent 
of the powers this decree (promulgated on the 28th of November 
1904) came into operation on the ist of Januaiy 1905. The 
combined effect of the declaration and the khedivial decree was 
great. The first-named put an end to an anomalous situation 
and gave a practically v^id sanction to the presence of Britain 
in Egypt, removing all ground for the reproach that Great 
Britain was not respecting its intemarional obligations. In 
effect it was a European recognition that Britain was the pro- 
tecting power in Egypt. It put a period to a question which had 
long embittered the relations between England and France, 
and locally it cau.sed the cessation of the systematic opposition 
of the French agents in Cairo to everything tending to strengthen 
the British position — ^however beneficial to Egypt the particular 
scheme opposed might be. Scarcely less important were the 
results of the khedivial decree. By it Egypt achieved in effect 
financial independence. The power of the CaisSe de la Dette, 
which had virtually controlled the execution of the international 
agreements concerning the finances, was swept away, together 
with almost all the other financial fetters binding Egypt. The 
Railway and Port of Alexandria Board ceased to exist. For 
the first time since 1875 Egypt was free to control her own 
revenue. In return she pledged the greater part of the land tax 
to the service of the debt. The functions of the Caisse were 
restricted to the receipt of the funds necessary for this service. 
It was entirely deprived of its former power to interfere in the 
machinery of government. Moreover, some £10,000,000, being 
accumulated surpluses in the hands of the Caisse after meeting 
the charges of the debt, were handed over to the Egyptian 
treasury. The Egyptian government was henceforth free 
to take full advantage of the financial prosperity of the 
country. 

In one respect the Anglo-French agreement made no alteration 
—it left untouched the extra-terri tonality enjoyed by Europeans 
in Egypt in virtue of the treaties with Turkey, i,e. 
the system of Capitulations. One of the anomalies of the 
under that system had, it is true, been got rid of, for, Capituln- 
as has been stated, consular jurisdiction in civil matters 
had been replaced in 1876 by that of the Mixed Tribunals. In 
criminal cases, however, forcira consuls still exercised juris- 
diction, but the main evil of the Capitulations r^ginje was the 
absence of any proper machinery for enacting laws applicable 
to the whole of the inhabitants of Egypt. No change could be 
made in any law applicable to Eiftopcans without the unanimous 
consent of fifteen foreign powers — a state of affairs wholly 
incompatible with the condition of Ejp^pt in the 20th century, 
“ an oriental country which has assimilated a very considerable 
portion of European civilization and which is mainly governed 
by European methods." It was, however, far easier to acknow- 
ledge that the Capitulations regime was defective and had out- 
lived its time than to devise a remedy and get all the nations 
interested to accept it. The solution favoured by Lord Cromer 
{vide Blue-books, Egypt No. i (1906), pp. 1-8, and Egypt No. 2 
(1907), pp. 10-26) was the creation of a council — distmet from the 
existing native legislative council and assembly — composed of 
Europeans, which should have the power to pass legislation which 
when promulgated by the Egyptian government, with the assent 
of the British government, would bind all foreigners resident in 
Egypt. Every reservation for the benefit of Britbh subjects 
should enure for the benefit of subjects of other powers. The 
jurisdiction exercised by consuls in civil and criminal affi^s 
Lord Cromer proposed should cease pari passu with the provision 
by the Egyptian government, under the powers conferred by 
the treaty required to set up the new council, of courts having 
competence deal with such matters, various safeguards being 
introduced to prevent injustice in criminal cases. As to civil 
cSses the proposal was to make permanent the Mixed TribunaUi 
hitherto appointed for quinauennial periods (so that if not 
reappointed consukr jurisdicrion in civil cases would revive). 
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While the removil of ancient jealousies among the European 
power® interested in Egypt helped to smooth the path pursued 
by the Egyptian administration under tbe guiding 
Great Britain, the intrigues of the Turks and 
mov€m9ut, danger of a revival of Moslem fanaticism threatened 
during 1905-1906 to disturb the peace of the country. 
A party had also arisen, whose best-known leader was Mustafa 
Kamel Pasha (1874-1908), which held that Egypt was ready for 
self-government “and which saw in the presence of the British 
a hindrance to the atuiinment of their ideal. This “ national ** 
party lent what weight it had to the pan-Islamic agitation which 
arose in the summer and autumn of 1905, regardless of the fact 
that a pan-Islamic triumph meant the re-assertion of direct 
Turkish rule in Egypt and the end of the liberty the Egyptians 
enjoyed. The pan-lslamic press, allowed full licence by the 
(lairo authorities, spread abroad rumours that the Egyptian 
government intended to construct fortifications in the Sinai 
peninsula with the design of menacing the railway, under 
construction by Turkey, from Damascus to Mecca. This baseless 
report led to wliat is known os the Tuba incident (see below). 
This incident inflamed the minds of many Egyptians, and almost 
all the opposition elements in the country were united by the 
appeal to religious fanaticism, of which the incident was partly 
the effect and partly the cause. The inflammatory writing of 
the newspapers indicated, encouraged by many persons holding 
high positions both inside and outside Egypt, created, by every 
process of misrepresentation, an anti-Christian and anti-European 
feeling among the mass of the people. After more than a quarter 
of a century of just rule, i.e, since the accession of Tewfik, the 
tyranny of the Turkish system was apt to be forgotten, while 
the appeal to rally in support of their kholif found a response 
in the hearts of many Egyptians. The feeling entertained by 
large numl)ers even of the educated class of Egyptians was 
strikingly illustrated by the terms of an anonymous letter 
received by Lord Cromer in May 1906. I'he writer, probably 
-a member of the Ulema class, addressing the British iigent as 
the reformer of Egypt, said : — 

“ . , . He must bo blind who sees not what the English have 
wrought in Egypt ; the gates of justice stand open to the poor ; the 
streams flow through the land and arc not stopped by order of the 
strong ; the poor man is lifted up and the rich man pulled down, 
the hand of the oppressor and the briber is struck when outstretched 
to do evil. Our eyes see these things and they know from whom 
they come. . . . While peace* is in the land the spirit of Islam 
sleeps. . . . But it is said, ‘ There is war between England and 
Abdul Hamid Khan.’ If that be so a change must come. The words 
of the Imam arc echoed in every heart, and every Moslem hears 
only the cry of the Faith. . . . Though tlic Khalif were hapless 
as Bayezid, cruel as Murad, or mad as Ibrahim, he is the shadow of 
God, and every Moslem must leap up at his call. , . . You will say, 

^ The Egyptian is more ungrateful than a dog, which remembers 
the hand that fed him. He is foolish as the madman who pulls down 
the roof-tree of his house upon himself.’ It may he so to worldly 
eyes, but in the time of danger to Islam the Moslem turns away from 
the things of this world and thirsts only for the service of his Faith, 
even though he looks in the face of death. . . 

To establish confidence in the minds of the Egyptian public 
that the authorities could maintain order and tranquillity, it 
was determined to increase permanently the strength of the 
British garrison. An incident occurred in June 1906 which 
illustrated the danger which might arise if anything happened 
to beget the idea that the protecting power had weakened its 
hold. While mounted infantry of the British army were marching 
from Cairo to Alexandria, five officers went (on the 13th of 
June) to the village of Denshawai to shoot pigeons,^ 
^ attack was made on the party by the villagers. 
The officers were told by their guide that they might 
shoot, but the villa^rs had not given permission and were 
incensed at the shooting of their pigeoffs by other officers in the 
previous year. A premeditated attack was made on the officers ; 
a gun seized from one of them went off and slightty injured four 
natives— one a woman. The attack ‘had been Receded by a 

' The Egyptiaiw keep large numbers of pigeons, which are allovisd 
to be shot only by permission of the vill^e omd^h (head-man). 
After the occurrence 'liera||eiated, officers were ^prohibited from 
shooting pigepns in any dtaomstances. 


trifling fire at a threshing floor, either accidentally caused (but 
not by tlie officers' shots) or lit as a signal for the assault Captain 
S. C. Bull of the 6th Dragoons received serious injuries and died 
a few hours later, and two other officers were seriously injured. 
A number of persons were arrested and tried by a special tribunal 
created in 1895 to deal with offences against the army of occupa- 
tion. On the 27th of the same month four of the ringleaders 
were sentenced to death, others received various terms of 
imprisonment, 2 and seven were sentenced to fifty lashes. The 
executions and floggings were carried out the next day at the 
scene of the outrage and in the presence of some five hundred 
natives. The quieting effect that this drastic action might have 
had was marred by the fact that certain members of the British 
parliament called in question the justice of the sentences — passed 
unanimously by a court of which the best English and the best 
native ju^e were members. For a time there was considerable 
ferment in Egypt. The Anglo-Egyptian authorities received, 
however, the firm support of Sir Edward Grey, the foreign 
secretary in the liberal administration formed in December 1905. 
As far as responsible statesmen were concerned the change of 
government in Great Britain made no difference in tlie conduct 
of Egyptian affairs. 

The Taba incident, to which reference has been made, arose 
in the beginning of 1906 over the claim of the sultan of Turkey 
to jurisdiction in the Sinai peninsula. The origin of 
the dispute dated hack, liowever, to 1892, when Abbas /acidJl!!! 
Hilmi became khedive. Mehemet Ali and his suc- 
cessors up to and including Tewfik had not only administered 
the Sinai peninsula but certain posts on the Hejaz or Arabian 
side of the gulf of Akaba. llic firman of investiture issued by 
the sultan on the occasion of the succession of Abbas differed, 
however, from tlie text of former firmans, the intention being, 
apparently, to exclude ^ypt from the administration of the 
Sinai peninsula. The British government intervened and after 
considierablc pressure upon Turkey obtained a telegram (dated 
the 8th of April 1892) from the grand vizier in wliich it was 
declared that tlie siaius quo was maintained in the Sinai peninsula, 
but that the sultan resumed possession of the posts in the Hejaz 
heretofore garrisoned by Egypt. To this last course Great 
Britain raised no objection. As officially stated by the British 
government at the time, the eastern frontier of the Sinai peninsula 
was taken to be a line running in a south-easterly direction from 
Rafa, a place on the Mediterranean, cast of El Arish, to the head 
of the gulf of Akaba. The fort of Akaba and other posts fartlier 
east JEgypt abandoned. So matters rested until in 1905 in con- 
.sequence of lawlessness among the Bedouins of the peninsula 
a British official was appointed commandant and inspector of 
the peninsula and certain administrative measures taken. 
The report was spread by pan-Islamic agents that the intention 
of the Egyptian government was to con.struct fortifications on 
the frontier near Akaba, to which place the Turks were building 
a branch railway from the Damascus-Mccca line. In January 
1906 the sultan complained to the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople of Egyptian encroachments on Turkish territoiy, 
whereupon the khedive asked that the frontier should be 
delimited, a request which Turkey rejected. A small Egyptian 
force was then directed to occupy Taba, a port near Akaba but 
on the western side of the gulf. Before this force could reach 
Taba that place had been seized by the Turkish commandant at 
Akaba. A period of considerable tension ensued, the Turks 
removing the boundary posts at Rafa and sending rtrong 
reinforcements to the frontier. The British government inter- 
vened on behalf of the khedive and consistently maintained that 
the Rafa-Akaba line must be the frontier. In April a conference 
was held between the khedive and Mukhtar Pasha, the Ottoman 
GommiBsioner. It then appeared riiat Turkey was unwilling to 
reco^ize the British interpretation of the telegram of the Sth of 
AprS .189a. Turkey claimed that peninsula of Sinai consisted 

® On the 8th of January 1908, the anniversary of the Iduedive'a 
accession, the whole of the D^t^awai prisoners were pardoned and 
released. For the Denshawai incident' see the British .parliamentaty 
papers, Egypt No. j and Egypt No. 4 of 1906. 
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and the supreme military and civil command is vested in a 
governor-general, who is appointed by the khedive on the recom- 
mendation of the British government, and who cannot 
Anglo- be removed without the British government's con- 
Bgyptinn sent Neither consular jurisdiction, nor that of the 
Sudan. 2Tfiixed tribunals, was permitted, the Sudan being made 
absolutely free of the international fetters which bound Egypt. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, the sirdar of the Egyptian army (in which 
post he succeeded Lord Kitchener at the close of 1899) was 
named governor-general, and in the work of regeneration of the 
country, the officials, British, Egyptian and Sudanese, had the 
cordial co-operation of the majority of the inhabitants. 

The growing prosperity of Egypt in the opening years of the 
20th centur>' was very marked, and is reflected in the annual 
reports on the country supplied to the British foreign 
BgypVM office by Lord Cromer. Tlius, in 1901 he was able to 
^^p^ty. declare that “ the foundations on which the well-being 
and material prosperity of a civilized community 
should rest have been laid. . . . The institution of slavery is 
virtually defunct. The corvh has been practically abolished. 
Law and order everywhere reign supreme. The curbash is no 
longer employed as an instrument of government." So little 
danger to internal peace was apprehended that during this year 
Arabi Pasha, who had been in exile in Ceylon since 1882, w^as 
permitted to return to Egypt. Tliis happy condition had been 
brought about largely as the result of giving fiscal reform, accom- 
panied by substantial relief to the taxpayers, the first place 
in the government’s programme, and with the abolition of octroi 
duties iti 1902 disappeared the last of the main defects in the 
fiscal system as existing at the time of the British occupation. 
In these conditions the machinery of government, despite its 
many imperfections and anomalies, worked smoothly. Land 
increased in value as irrigation schemes wTre completed, and 
European capital was increasingly eager to find employment 
in the country. Tlie bulk of the fellahin enjoyed a material 
prosperity to which they had been strangers for centuries. In 
the midst of this return of plenty Lord Cromer (in his report 
for 1903) sounded a note of warning : — 

As regards moral progress (he wrote), all that can be said is that 
it must necessarily be slower than advance in a material direction. 
I hope and beheve, however, that some progress is being made. 
In any case the machinery which will admit of progress has been 
created. The schoolmaster is abroad. , . . Every possible facility 
and every encouragement are afforded for the Egyptians to advance 
along the path of moral improvement. More than this no govern- 
ment can do. It remains for the Egyptians to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to them." 

The facilities enjoyed by the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments for securing the material if not the moral development 
TbeAnwio-^^ Egypt were greatly enlarged in 1904, as the result 
French "of the understanding then come to between France 
under- and Great Britain. The natural irritation in France 
arising from the British occupation of the Nile valley, 
and the non-fulfilment of the pledge to with'draw the 
British garrison from Egypt, which had grown less acute with 
the passing of years, flamed out afresh at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis, while the Anglo-Boer war of 189^1902 led to another 
access of irritation against England. During 1903 a great change 
came over public opinion on both sides of the Channel, with the 
result that the statesmen of both countries were enabled to 
complete negotiations settling many points in dispute between 
the two nations. On the 8th of April 1904 a declaration was 
signed by the representatives of France and Great Britain which 
virtually recognized the dominant position of France in Morocco 
and of Britain in Egypt. The chief provisions concerning 
Egypt were ; — 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government declare that they have no 
intention of altering the political status of Egypt. 

** The government of the French Republic, lor their part, declare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation, 
or in any other manner. 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government, for their part, will respect 
the Tights which France, in v&tue of treaties, conventions and usage, 
enjoys in Egypt:" 
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Similar declarations and engagements wei% made by Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Annexed to the Anglo-French agreement 
was the text of a proposed khedivial decree altering the relations 
between Egypt and the foreign bond-holders. With the consent 
of the powers this decree (promulgated on the 28th of November 
1904) came into operation on the ist of Januaiy 1905. The 
combined effect of the declaration and the khedivial decree was 
great. The first-named put an end to an anomalous situation 
and gave a practically v^id sanction to the presence of Britain 
in Egypt, removing all ground for the reproach that Great 
Britain was not respecting its intemarional obligations. In 
effect it was a European recognition that Britain was the pro- 
tecting power in Egypt. It put a period to a question which had 
long embittered the relations between England and France, 
and locally it cau.sed the cessation of the systematic opposition 
of the French agents in Cairo to everything tending to strengthen 
the British position — ^however beneficial to Egypt the particular 
scheme opposed might be. Scarcely less important were the 
results of the khedivial decree. By it Egypt achieved in effect 
financial independence. The power of the CaisSe de la Dette, 
which had virtually controlled the execution of the international 
agreements concerning the finances, was swept away, together 
with almost all the other financial fetters binding Egypt. The 
Railway and Port of Alexandria Board ceased to exist. For 
the first time since 1875 Egypt was free to control her own 
revenue. In return she pledged the greater part of the land tax 
to the service of the debt. The functions of the Caisse were 
restricted to the receipt of the funds necessary for this service. 
It was entirely deprived of its former power to interfere in the 
machinery of government. Moreover, some £10,000,000, being 
accumulated surpluses in the hands of the Caisse after meeting 
the charges of the debt, were handed over to the Egyptian 
treasury. The Egyptian government was henceforth free 
to take full advantage of the financial prosperity of the 
country. 

In one respect the Anglo-French agreement made no alteration 
—it left untouched the extra-terri tonality enjoyed by Europeans 
in Egypt in virtue of the treaties with Turkey, i,e. 
the system of Capitulations. One of the anomalies of the 
under that system had, it is true, been got rid of, for, Capituln- 
as has been stated, consular jurisdiction in civil matters 
had been replaced in 1876 by that of the Mixed Tribunals. In 
criminal cases, however, forcira consuls still exercised juris- 
diction, but the main evil of the Capitulations r^ginje was the 
absence of any proper machinery for enacting laws applicable 
to the whole of the inhabitants of Egypt. No change could be 
made in any law applicable to Eiftopcans without the unanimous 
consent of fifteen foreign powers — a state of affairs wholly 
incompatible with the condition of Ejp^pt in the 20th century, 
“ an oriental country which has assimilated a very considerable 
portion of European civilization and which is mainly governed 
by European methods." It was, however, far easier to acknow- 
ledge that the Capitulations regime was defective and had out- 
lived its time than to devise a remedy and get all the nations 
interested to accept it. The solution favoured by Lord Cromer 
{vide Blue-books, Egypt No. i (1906), pp. 1-8, and Egypt No. 2 
(1907), pp. 10-26) was the creation of a council — distmet from the 
existing native legislative council and assembly — composed of 
Europeans, which should have the power to pass legislation which 
when promulgated by the Egyptian government, with the assent 
of the British government, would bind all foreigners resident in 
Egypt. Every reservation for the benefit of Britbh subjects 
should enure for the benefit of subjects of other powers. The 
jurisdiction exercised by consuls in civil and criminal affi^s 
Lord Cromer proposed should cease pari passu with the provision 
by the Egyptian government, under the powers conferred by 
the treaty required to set up the new council, of courts having 
competence deal with such matters, various safeguards being 
introduced to prevent injustice in criminal cases. As to civil 
cSses the proposal was to make permanent the Mixed TribunaUi 
hitherto appointed for quinauennial periods (so that if not 
reappointed consukr jurisdicrion in civil cases would revive). 
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Native I^iders and ^orei^ Interference, 2 vols. (London, 1883) ; 
O. Borelli, Chases pnluu/ues 'd'^gypte, (Farib, 1895); H. 

Resener, Agvpten unter englischer Ohkupation {Berlin, 1896). Motley’s 
Life of Gladstone and PYtsmaurice's Life of Granville throw consider- 
able light on tiie inner history ol the period 1880 -1893. See further 
the historical works cited in Sudan: Anglo Egyptian, and those 
given at the end of the first section of this article. 

For military operations 1S82-1899 sec C. Hoyle, The Egyptian 
Campaigns jSd2 to revised cd. (Uindon, 1900) \ H. Bracken- 
bury, Narrative of the Advance f/ the River Column of the Nile Expe- 
dittonary Force (Edinburgh, i88s) ; Sir W. F. Butler, Campaign of 
the Cataracts (London, 1087) ; Count A. E. W. Gleichen, with the 
Camel Corps up the Nile (London, 1888) ; Gordon's Last Journal 
(London, 1885) ; Sir C. W. Wilson, From Korti to Khartum (Edin- 
burgh, 1886) ; J. Grant, Cassell's History of the War in the Soudan, 
6 vols. (London, 1885 et seq.) ; “ An ’Officer," Sudan Campaigns 
jSg(h-j8gg (London, 1899) ; G. W. Steevens, With Kitchener to 
Khartum (Edinburgh, 1898) ; W. S. Churchill, The River War, new 
edition (London, 1902). . » . 

Bibliographical notes for each section of this article are given in 
their several places. The followmg bibliographies may be consulted : 
Ibrahim Hilmi, Literature of E^pt and the Soudan, 2 vols. (London, 
18H6-18&8) ; H, Jolowicz, Bibliotheca aegyptiaca (Leipzig, 1858 ; 
supplement, 3861) ; M. Hartmann, The Arabic Press of Egypt 
(London, 1899). (F. R. C.) 

Military Operations of i 882-1 R85 

In February 1879 a slight outbreak of discharged officers and 
soldiers occurred at Cairo, which led to the despatch of British 
and l‘rench ships to Alexandria. On the 26th of June of that year 
Ismail Pasha was removed from Egypt, and Tewfik assumed the 
khediviate, becoming practically the protege of the two western 
powers. On the ist of February 1881 a more serious disturbance 
arose at Ciairo from the attempt to try tlirec colonels, Ahmed 
Arabi, Ali Fehmy, and Abd-el-AI, who had been arrested as 
the ringleaders of the military party. The prisoners were re- 
leased by force, and proceeded to dictate terms to the khedive. 
Again British and French warship.s were despatched to Alexan- 
dria, and were quickly withdrawn, their presence having pro- 
duced no apparent impression. It soon became clear that the 
khedive was powerless, and tliat the military party, headed by 
Arabi, threatened to dominate the country. The “ dual note,” 
communicated to the khedive on the 0th of January 1881, con- 
tained an intimation that Great Britain and France were pre- 
pared to afford material support if necessary ; but the fall of 
Gambetta’s ministry produced a reaction, and both governments 
proceeded to minimize the meaning of their language. The 
khedive was practically compelled to form a government in which 
Arabi ^as minister of war and Mahmud Sami premier, and Arabi 
took steps to extend liis influence throughout his army. The 
situation now became critically serious : for the third time ships 
were sent to Alexandria, and on the 25th of May 1882 the consiils- 
general of the tv/o powers made a strong representation to 
Mahmud Sami which produced the resignation of the Egyptian 
ministry, and a demand, to which the khedive yielded, by the 
military party for the reinstatement of Arabi. The attitude of 
the troops in Alexandria now became threatening ; and on the 
29th the British residents pointed out that they were “ absolutely 
defenceless. ” This warning was amply j ustified by the massacres 
of the iTth of June, during which more than one hundred persons, 
including an officer and two seamen, were killed in the streets of 
Bombard- Alexandria, almost under the guns of the ships in 
meat of harbour. It was becoming clear that definite action 
Ahxaa- would have to be taken, and on the 1 5th the channel 
squadron was ordered to Malta. By the end of June 
twenty -six warships, representing the navies of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, the United States, 
Spain, Greece and Turkey, lay off the port of Alexandria, and 
large numbers of refugees were embarked. The order received 
by Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour (afterwards Lord Alcester) 
on the 3rd of July was as follows : — 

“Prevent any attempt to bar channel into port. If work is resumed 
on earthworks, or fresh guns mounted, mforra military commander 
that yon have orders to prevent it ; and if not immediatekr dis- 
continued, destroy earthworks and silence batteries if they open fire, 
having given sufficient notice to population, shipping and foreign 
men-of-war.*' ^ # 


On the 9th the admiral received a report that working 
parties had been seen in Fort Silsileh “ parbuckling two smooth- 
bore guns — apparently 32-pounders — towards their respective 
carriages and slides, which were facing in the direction of the 
harbour.” Fort Silsileh was an old work at the extreme east 
of the defences of Alexandria, and its guns do not bear on the 
harbour. On the 10th an tiltimatum was sent to Toulba Pasha, 
the military commandant, intimating that the bombardment 
would commence at sunrise on the following morning unless 
“ the batteries on the isthmus of Ras-el-Tin and the southern 
shore of the harbour of Alexandria ” were previously surrendered 
“ for the purpo.se of disarming.” The fleet prepared for action, 
and the bearer of the reply, signed by the president of the council, 
and offering to dismount three guns in the batteries named, 
only succeeded in finding the flagship late at night. This 
proposal was rejected, and at 7 a.m. on the nth of July the 
“ Alexandra ” opened fire and the action became ^neral. The 
attacking force was disposed in three groups : (i) the “ Alex- 
andra,” “ Sultan ” and ” Superb,” outside the reef, to engage 
the Ras-el-Tin and th6 earthworks under weigh ; (2) the 
“ Monarch,” ” Invincible ” and “ Penelope,” inside the harbour, 
to engage the Meks batteries ; and (3) the ” Inflexible ” and 
” Temeraire,” to take up assigned stations outside the reef 
and to co-operate with the inshore squadron. The gunboats 
“Beacon,” “Bittern,” "Condor,” “Cygnet” and “Decoy” 
were to keep out of fire at first and seek opportunities of engaging 
the Meks batteries. Meks fort was silenced by about 12.45 p.m., 
and a party from the “ Invincible ” landed and disabled the 
guns. As the fire delivered under weigh was not effective, the 
offshore squadron anchored at about 10.30 a.m., and succeeded 
in silencing Fort Ras-el-Tin at about 12.30 p.m., and Fort Adda, 
by the explosion of the main magazine, at 1.35 p.m. The “ In- 
flexible ” weighed soon after 8 a.m. and engaged Ras-el-Tin, 
afterwards attacking Forts Pharos and Adda. The “ Condor,” 
followed by the “ Beacon,” “ Bittern ” and “ Decoy,” engaged 
Fort Marabout soon after 8 a.m. till ii a.m., when the gunboats 
were recalled. After the works were silenced, the ships moved 
in closer, with a view to dismount the Egyptian guns. The 
bombardment ceased at 5 p.m. ; but a few rounds were fired 
by the “ Inflexible ” and “ Temeraire ” on the morning of the 
I2th at the right battery in Ras-el-Tin lines. 

The bombardment of the forts of Alexandria is interesting as a 
gauge of the effect to bo expected from the fire of ships under specially 
favourable conditions. The Egyptians at different times during the 
day brought into action about 33 R.M.L. guns (7-in. to lo-in.), 
3 R.B.L. guns (40 prs.), and 120 S.B. guns (b‘5-in. and 10 in.), with 
a fCw mortars. These guns were disposed over a coast- line of about 
10 sea miles, and were in many cases indifferently meunted. The 
Egyptian gunners had been little trained, and many of them liad 
never once practised with rifled ordnance. Of seveniv-five hits on 
the hulls of the ships only five can with certainty be ascribed to 
projectiles from rilled guns, and tliirty were umiuestionably due to 
the old smoothbores, wliich were not provided with sights. The 
total lo.ss inflicted was 6 killed and 27 wounded. The British ships 
engaged fired 1741 heavy projectiles (7-in. to ib in.) and 1457 light 
^-prs. to 64-prs.), together with 33,493 machine-gun and rifle bullets. 
The result was comparatively small. About 8 rifled guns and 19 
smoothbores wore dismounted or disabled and 4 and i temporarily 
put out of action respectively. A considerable portion of this injury' 
was inflicted, after the works had been silenced, by the deliberate 
fire of the ships. As many as twenty-eight rifled guns and 140 
smoothbores would have opened fire on the following day. The 
Egyptians mode quite as good a stand as could be expected, but were 
driven from tlieir guns, which they were unable to use with adequate 
effect ; and the bombardment of Alexandria confirms previous 
experience that the fire of ships cannot really compete with that 
of welt-mounted and well-handled guns on shore. 

In the afternoon of the 12 th, fires, which were the work of 
incendiaries, began to break out in the best quarters of Alex- 
andria ; and the town was left to murder and pillage till the 
following clay, when a party of bluejackets and marines was 
landed at about 3 p.m. 

Military intervention being now imperatively demanded, 
a vote of credit for £2,300,000 was passed in the British House 
of Commons on the 27^1 of July. Five days later the Frpeh 
government failed to secure a similar vote, and Great Britain 
was left to deal wiffi the Egyptian question alone. An 
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expeditionary force detailed from home stations and from Malta 
was organized in two divisions, with a cavalry division, corps 
Brttiwt ^ siege train, numbering in all about 

•xpHUtion 25,000 men. An Indian contingent numbering about 
Sir 7000 Qombatants, complete in all arms and with its own 
transport, was prepared for despatch to Suez. General 
^ Sir Garnet Wolseley was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with Lieutenant-General Sir J. Adye as chief of the 
staff. The plan of operations contemplated the seizure of Ismailia 
as the base for an advance on Cairo, Alexandria and its suburbs 
to be held defensively, and the Egyptian forces in the neighbour- 
hood to be occupied by demonstrations. The expeditionary 
force having rendezvoused at Alexandria, means were taken by 
Rear-Admiral Hoskins and Sir W. Hewett for the seizure of the 
Suez canal. Under orders from the former. Captain Fairfax, 
R.N., occupied Port Said on the night of 19th August, and 
Commander Edwards, R.N., proceeded down the canal, taking 
possession of the gares and dredgers, while Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
occupied Ismailia after slight opposition. Before nightfall on 
the 20th of August the canal was wholly in British hands. 
Meanwhile, leaving Sir E. Hamley in command at Alexandria, 
Sir G. Wolseley with the bulk of the expeditionary force arrived 
at Port Said on the 20th of August, a naval demonstration 
ha^dng been made at Abukir with a view to deceive the enemy 
as to the object of the great movement in progress. The advance 
from Ismailia now began. On the 21st Major-General Graham 
moved from Ismailia with about 800 men and a small naval 
force, occupying Nefiche, the junction with the Suez line, at 
1.30 A.M. without opposition. On the 22nd he made a recon- 
naissance towards Suez, and on the 23rd another to El-Magfar, 
4 m. from Nefiche. It now appeared that the enemy had dammed 
the sweet-water canal and blocked the railway atTell-cl-Mahuta, 
where entrenchments had been thrown up and resistance seemed 
to be contemplated. At 4 a.m. on the 24th Sir Garnet Wolseley 
advanced with 3 squadrons of cavalry, 2 guns, and about 1000 
infantry, placed under the orders of Lieutenant-General Willis. 
The enemy showed in force, estimated at 7000 with 12 guns, 
and a somewhat desultory action ensued. Reinforcements 
from Ismailia were ordered up, and the British cavalry, operating 
on the right, helped to check the enemy’s attack, which showed 
little vigour. At night the troops, now reinforced by the Guards 
Brigade, an infantry battalion, 2 cavalry regiments and 10 guns, 
bivouacked on the ground. Early on the morning of the 25th 
the advance was continued to Tell-el-Mahuta, which the enemy 
evacuated, while the mounted troops and horse artillerj' pressed 
on to Mahsama, capturing the Egyptian camp, with 7 guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and supplies. On the same 
evening Major-General Graham, with about 1200 marines 
(artillery and light infantry), reached Mahsama, and on the 
following day he occupied Kassassin without opposition. The 
advance guard had now outrun its communications and was 
actually short of food, while a considerable force was distributed 
at intervals along the line Ismailia-Kassassin. The situation 
on the 27th tempted attack by an enterprising enemy, and 
Major-General Graham’s force, consisting of a squadron of the 
19th Hussars, the York and Lancaster Regiment, the duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantr>’, the Marine Artillery Battalion and 
two R.TI.A. guns, short of ammunition, was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by vastly superior numbers from Tell-el-Kebir. 
On the 28th Major-General Graham’s troops were attacked, 
and after repulsing the enemy, made a general advance about 
6.45 P.M.’ The cavalry, summoned by heliograph from Mahsama, 
co-operated, and in a moonlight charge inflicted considerable 
loss. The British casualties amounted to 14 killed and 83 
wounded. During the lull which followed the first action of 
Kassassin, strenuous efforts were made to bring up supplies 
and troops and to open up railway communication to the front. 
On the 9th of September the Egyptians again attacked Kassassin, 
but were completely repulsed by 9 a.m., with a loss of 4 guns, 
and wery)ursued to within extreme range of the guns of Tell-el- 
Kebir. 'rte British casualties were 3 killed and 78 wounded. 
The three following Jays were occupied in concentrating troops 


at Kassassin for the attack on Tell-el-Kebir, held by about 
38,000 men with 60 guns. The Egyptian defences consisted of 
a long line of trench (2J m.) approximately at right 
angles to the railway and the sweet-water canal. At 
II r.M. on the 12th of September the advance of 
about 15,000 men commenced ; the ist division, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Willis, was on the right, and the 2nd division, 
under Lieutenant-General Hamley, was on the left. Seven 
batteries, of artillery, under Brigadier-General Goodenough, 
were placed in the centre. The cavalry, under Major-General 
Drury l.owe, was on the right flank, and thd Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, starting one hour later, was 
ordered to move south of the sweet-water canal. The night 
was moonless, and the distance to be covered about 6i m. The 
ground was perfectly open, slightly undulating, and generally 
firm gravel. The conditions for a night march were thus ideal ; 
but during the movement the wings closed towards each other, 
causing great risk of an outbreak of firing. The line was, however, 
rectified, and after a halt the final advance began. By a for- 
tunate accident the isolated outwork was just missed in the 
darkness by the left flank of the 2nd Division ; otherwise 
a premature alarm would have been given^ which must have 
changed all the conditions of the operation. At dawn the 
Higliland Brigade of the 2nd Division struck the enemy’s trenches, 
and carried them after a brief struggle. The ist Division 
attacked a few minutes later, and the cavalry swept round the 
left of the line of entrenchments, cutting down any fugitives 
who attempted resistance and reaching the enemy’s camp in 
rear. The Indian contingent, on the south of the canal, co- 
operated, intercepting the Egyptians at the canal bridge. The 
opposition encountered at some points was severe, but by 6 a.m. 
all resistance was at an end. The British loss amounted to 58 
killed, 379 wounded and 22 missing ; nearly 2000 Egyptians 
were killed, and more than 500 wounded were treated in hospital. 
An immediate pursuit was ordered, and the Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, reached Zagazig, while the 
cavalry, under Major-General Drury Lowe, occupied Belbeis 
and pushed on to Cairo, 65 m. from Tell-el-Kebir, next day. 
On the evening of the 14th the 10,000 troops occupying Abbasia 
barracks, and 5000 in the citadel of Cairo, surrendered. On 
the 15th General Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the brigade of 
Guards under H.R.H. the duke of Connaught, entered the 
city. 

The prompt following up of the virtory at Tell-el-Kebff saved 
Cairo from the fate of Alexandria and brought the rebellion 
to an end. The Egyptian troops at Kafr Dauar, Abukir and 
Rosetta surrendered without opposition, and those at Damietta 
followed on the 23rd of September, after being threatened vdth 
attack. On the 25th the khedive entered Cairo, where a review 
of the British troops was held on the 30th. The expeditionary 
force was now broken up, leaving about 10,000 men, under 
Major-General Sir A. Alison, to maintain the authority of the 
khedive. In twenty-five days, from the landing at Ismailia to 
the occupation of Cairo, the rebellion was completely suppressed, 
and the operations were thus signally successful. 

The authority of the khedive and the maintenance of law 
and order now depended absolutely on the British forces left 
in occupation. Lord Dufferin, who had been sent to 
Cairo to draw up a project of constitutional reforms, 
advocated the re-establishment of a native army, not 
to exceed 5000 to 6000 men, with a proportion of British officers, 
for purely defence purposes within the Delta ; and on the 13th 
of December 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood left England to undertake 
the organization of this force, with the title of sirdar. Lord 
Dufferin further advised the formation of a gendarmerie, which 

should be in a great measure a mounted force and empowered 
with a scmi-milit^r\^ character ” ^despatch of January ist, 1883). 
The strength of thi.] military police force ‘was fixed at 4400 men 
withi2562 horses, and Baker Pasha ^Cicneral Valentine Baker) 
was entrusted with its formation, with the title of inspeetdr- 
general. ’ 

In a despatch of the 6th of February 1883 Lord Dufferin deiilt 
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with the Sudan, an^ stated that Egypt could hardly be expected 
to acquiesce ” in a policy of withdrawal from her Southern 
territories. At the same time he pointed out that, 

** unhappilyi Egyptian administration in the Sudan had been almost 
uniformly unfortunate. The success of the present mniidi in raising 
the tribes and extending his influence over great traets of country 
was a sufficient proof of the government's inability either to reconcile 
the inhabitants to its rule or to maintain order. The consequences 
had been most disastrous. Within the last year and a half the 
Egyptians had lost something like 9000 men, while it was estimated 
that 40,000 of their opponents had perished.'* 

Moreover, to restore tranquillity in the Sudan, 

the first step necessary was the sonstruction of a railway from 
Suakin to Berber, or what, perhaps, would be more advisable, to 
Shendi, on the Nile. The completion of this entcrpri.se would at 
once change all the elements ot the problem." 

The immense responsibilities involved were most imperfectly 
understood by the British government. Egyptian sovereignty 
in the Sudan dates from 1820, when Mehemet Ali sent a lai^e 
force into the country, and ultimately established his authority 
over Sennar and Kordofan. In 1865 Suakin and Massawa were 
assigned to Egyptian rule by the sultan, and in 1870 Sir Samuel 
Baker proceeded up the Nile to the conquest of the Equatorial 
provinces, of which General Gordon was appointed governor- 
general in 1874. In the same year Darfur and Harrar were 
annexed, and in 1877 Gordon became governor-general of the 
Sudan, where, with the valuable assistance of Gessi Pasha, he 
laboured to destroy the slave trade and to establish just govern- 
ment. In August 1879 he returned to Cairo, and was succeeded 
by Raouf Pasha. Misrule and oppression in every form now 
again prevailed throughout the Sudan, while the slave traders, 
exasperated by Gordon’s stern measures, were ready to revolt. 
The authority of Egypt was represented by scattered garri- 
sons of armed men, badly officered, undisciplined and largely 
demoralized. In such conditions a leader only was required 
to ensure widespread and dangerous rebellion . A leader appeared 
in the person of Mahommed Ahmed, born in 1848, who had taken 
up his abode on Abba Island, and, acquiring great reputation for 
sanctity, had actively fomented insurrection. In August 1881 
a small force sent by Raouf Pasha to arrest Mahommed Ahmed 
was destroyed, and the latter, proclaiming himself the mahdi. 
stood forth as the champion, of revolt. Thus, at the time when 
the Egyptian army was broken up at Tell-el-Kebir, the Sudan 
was already in flames. On the 7th of June 1882, 6000 men under 
Vusef Pasha, advancing from Fashoda, were nearly annihilated 
by the mahdists. Payara and Birket in Kordofan quickly 
fell, and a few days before the battle of Tell-el-Kebir was fought, 
the mahdi, with a large force, was besieging El Obeid. That 
town was captured, after an obstinate defence, on the 17th of 
January 1883, by which time almost the whole of the Sudan 
south of Khartum was in open rebellion, except the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and the Equatorial provincc.s, where for a time Lupton 
Bey and Emin Pasha were able to hold their own. Abd-el-Kader, 
who had succeeded Raouf, telegraphed to Cairo for 10,000 addi 
tional troops, and pointed out that if they were not sent at once 
four times this number would be required to re-establish the 
authority of the government in the Sudan. After gaining some 
small suepesses, Abd-el-Kader was superseded by Suliman Niagi 
on the 20th of February 1883, and on the 26th of March Ala-ed- 
din Pasha was appointed governor-general. Meanwhile 5000 
men, who had served in the Egyptian army, were collected 
and forcibly despat -'bed to Khwtum via Suakin. In March 
1883 Colonel William .Hicks, late of the Bombay anny, 
2 ^^"’^®who in January had been appointed by the khedive 
PmhM. ebi^^ the stof! of the army of the Sudan, found 
himself at Khartum with nine European officers and 
about 10,000 troops of little military value. The recoimuest of 
Sudan having been determined upon, although Sir E. Malet 
reported that the Egyptian government coul(f not supply the 
necessary funds, ^nd that there was great risk of failure, Cdonel 
Hicks, who had resigned ^ post on the 23rd of July, and had 
been appointed commanolr-in-chief, started from Khartum on 
9th September, with r, total force of about 10,000 men, induding 


non‘H)omba,tants, for Kordofan. On the 22nd of May Sir E, 
Malct had informed Sherif Pasha that, 

although Colonel Hicks finds it convenient to communicate with 
I-ord Dufferin or with me, it must not be supposed that we endoiM 
m any way the contents of his telegrams. . . . Her Majesty’s 
government ate in no way responsible for his operations in the Sudan, 
wliich luive been undertaketi under the authority of His Highnesses 
government." 

Colonel Hicks was fully aware of the unfitness pf his rabble 
forces for the contemplated task, and on the 5th of August he 
tdegraphed : “lam convinced it would be best to keep the two 
rivers and province of Sennar, and wait for Kordofan to settle 
itself.” Early in November the force from Khartum was caught 
by the mahdists short of water at Kashgil, near El Obeid, and 
was almost totally destroyed, Colonel Hicks, with all his 
European officers, perishing. Sinister rumours having reached 
Cairo, Sir E. Baring (Lord Cromer L who had succeeded Sir E. 
Malet, telegraphed that if Colonel Hicks’s army is destroyed, 
the Egyptian government will lose the whole of the Sudan, unless 
some assistance from the outside is given,” and advised the 
withdrawal to some post on the Nile. On the following day 
Lord Granville replied: “ We cannot lend Englisli or Indiair 
troops'; if consulted, recommend abandonment of the Sudan 
within certain limits ” ; and on the 25th he added that “ Her 
Majesty’s government can do nothing in the matter which would 
throw upon them the responsibilities for operations in the 
Sudan.” In a despatch of the 3rd of December Sir E. Baring 
forcibly argued against British intervention in the affairs of the 
Sudan, and on the ;3th ql December Lord Granville telegraphed 
that “ Her Majesty’s governmeiit recommend the ministers of 
khedive to come to an early decision to abandon all territory 
south of Assuan, or, al least, of Wadi Haifa.” On the 4th of 
January 1884 Sir E. Baring wiis directed to in.sist upon the policy 
of evacuation, and on the i8th General Gordon left London to 
assist in its execution. 

The year 1883 brought a great accession of power to the 
mahdi, who hod captured about 20,000 rifles, 19 guns and large 
stores of ammunition. On the Red Sea littoral Osman 
Digna, a slave dealer of Suakin, appointed amir of the 
Eastern Sudan, raised the local tribes and invested 
Sinkat and Tokar. On the i6th of October and the 
4th of November Egyptian reinforcements intended for the 
former place were destroyed, and on the 2nd of December a force 
of 700 men was annihilated near Tamanieb. On the 23rd of 
December General Valentine Baker, followed by about 2500 men, 
gendarmerie, blacks, Sudanese and Turks, with 10 British 
officers, arrived at Suakin to prepare for the relief of Sinkat and 
Tokar. The khedive appears to have been aware of the risks 
to be incurred, and in a private letter he informed the general 
that “ I rely upon your prudence and ability not to engage the 
enemy except under the most favourable circumstances.” 
The tragedy of Kashgil was repeated on the 4th of February 
1884, when General Baker’s heterogeneous force, on the march 
from Trinkitat to Tokax, was routed at El Tcb by an inferior 
body of tribesmen. Of 3715 men, 2375, with ii European 
officers, were killed. Suakin was now in danger, and on the 6tli 
of February British bluejackets and marines were landed for 
the defence of the town. 

Two expeditions in the Sudan led by British officers having 
thus ended in disa.ster, and General Gordon with Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. D. Stewart having reached Khartum on Britiwb 
the 18th of February, the pohey of British non-inter- cxpsfUtioa 
vention in regard to Sudan affairs could no longer be 
maintained. Public opinion in England was strongly 
impressed by the fact that the Egyptian garrisons of battieM it 
Tokar and Sinkat were perishing within striking dis-BiTebaad 
tance of the Red Sea littoral. A British force about 4400 
strong, with 22 guns, made up of troops from Egypt and from 
units deUined on passage from India^, was rapidly concentrated 
at Suakfo and placed under the orders of Major-General Sir 
G. Graham, with Major-General^ Sir R. Buller and T* Davis as 
brig^iers. News of the fall of Sinkat, where the starving 
garrison, under Tewfik made a gallant sortie and was cut 
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expeditionary force detailed from home stations and from Malta 
was organized in two divisions, with a cavalry division, corps 
Brttiwt ^ siege train, numbering in all about 

•xpHUtion 25,000 men. An Indian contingent numbering about 
Sir 7000 Qombatants, complete in all arms and with its own 
transport, was prepared for despatch to Suez. General 
^ Sir Garnet Wolseley was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with Lieutenant-General Sir J. Adye as chief of the 
staff. The plan of operations contemplated the seizure of Ismailia 
as the base for an advance on Cairo, Alexandria and its suburbs 
to be held defensively, and the Egyptian forces in the neighbour- 
hood to be occupied by demonstrations. The expeditionary 
force having rendezvoused at Alexandria, means were taken by 
Rear-Admiral Hoskins and Sir W. Hewett for the seizure of the 
Suez canal. Under orders from the former. Captain Fairfax, 
R.N., occupied Port Said on the night of 19th August, and 
Commander Edwards, R.N., proceeded down the canal, taking 
possession of the gares and dredgers, while Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
occupied Ismailia after slight opposition. Before nightfall on 
the 20th of August the canal was wholly in British hands. 
Meanwhile, leaving Sir E. Hamley in command at Alexandria, 
Sir G. Wolseley with the bulk of the expeditionary force arrived 
at Port Said on the 20th of August, a naval demonstration 
ha^dng been made at Abukir with a view to deceive the enemy 
as to the object of the great movement in progress. The advance 
from Ismailia now began. On the 21st Major-General Graham 
moved from Ismailia with about 800 men and a small naval 
force, occupying Nefiche, the junction with the Suez line, at 
1.30 A.M. without opposition. On the 22nd he made a recon- 
naissance towards Suez, and on the 23rd another to El-Magfar, 
4 m. from Nefiche. It now appeared that the enemy had dammed 
the sweet-water canal and blocked the railway atTell-cl-Mahuta, 
where entrenchments had been thrown up and resistance seemed 
to be contemplated. At 4 a.m. on the 24th Sir Garnet Wolseley 
advanced with 3 squadrons of cavalry, 2 guns, and about 1000 
infantry, placed under the orders of Lieutenant-General Willis. 
The enemy showed in force, estimated at 7000 with 12 guns, 
and a somewhat desultory action ensued. Reinforcements 
from Ismailia were ordered up, and the British cavalry, operating 
on the right, helped to check the enemy’s attack, which showed 
little vigour. At night the troops, now reinforced by the Guards 
Brigade, an infantry battalion, 2 cavalry regiments and 10 guns, 
bivouacked on the ground. Early on the morning of the 25th 
the advance was continued to Tell-el-Mahuta, which the enemy 
evacuated, while the mounted troops and horse artillerj' pressed 
on to Mahsama, capturing the Egyptian camp, with 7 guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and supplies. On the same 
evening Major-General Graham, with about 1200 marines 
(artillery and light infantry), reached Mahsama, and on the 
following day he occupied Kassassin without opposition. The 
advance guard had now outrun its communications and was 
actually short of food, while a considerable force was distributed 
at intervals along the line Ismailia-Kassassin. The situation 
on the 27th tempted attack by an enterprising enemy, and 
Major-General Graham’s force, consisting of a squadron of the 
19th Hussars, the York and Lancaster Regiment, the duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantr>’, the Marine Artillery Battalion and 
two R.TI.A. guns, short of ammunition, was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by vastly superior numbers from Tell-el-Kebir. 
On the 28th Major-General Graham’s troops were attacked, 
and after repulsing the enemy, made a general advance about 
6.45 P.M.’ The cavalry, summoned by heliograph from Mahsama, 
co-operated, and in a moonlight charge inflicted considerable 
loss. The British casualties amounted to 14 killed and 83 
wounded. During the lull which followed the first action of 
Kassassin, strenuous efforts were made to bring up supplies 
and troops and to open up railway communication to the front. 
On the 9th of September the Egyptians again attacked Kassassin, 
but were completely repulsed by 9 a.m., with a loss of 4 guns, 
and wery)ursued to within extreme range of the guns of Tell-el- 
Kebir. 'rte British casualties were 3 killed and 78 wounded. 
The three following Jays were occupied in concentrating troops 


at Kassassin for the attack on Tell-el-Kebir, held by about 
38,000 men with 60 guns. The Egyptian defences consisted of 
a long line of trench (2J m.) approximately at right 
angles to the railway and the sweet-water canal. At 
II r.M. on the 12th of September the advance of 
about 15,000 men commenced ; the ist division, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Willis, was on the right, and the 2nd division, 
under Lieutenant-General Hamley, was on the left. Seven 
batteries, of artillery, under Brigadier-General Goodenough, 
were placed in the centre. The cavalry, under Major-General 
Drury l.owe, was on the right flank, and thd Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, starting one hour later, was 
ordered to move south of the sweet-water canal. The night 
was moonless, and the distance to be covered about 6i m. The 
ground was perfectly open, slightly undulating, and generally 
firm gravel. The conditions for a night march were thus ideal ; 
but during the movement the wings closed towards each other, 
causing great risk of an outbreak of firing. The line was, however, 
rectified, and after a halt the final advance began. By a for- 
tunate accident the isolated outwork was just missed in the 
darkness by the left flank of the 2nd Division ; otherwise 
a premature alarm would have been given^ which must have 
changed all the conditions of the operation. At dawn the 
Higliland Brigade of the 2nd Division struck the enemy’s trenches, 
and carried them after a brief struggle. The ist Division 
attacked a few minutes later, and the cavalry swept round the 
left of the line of entrenchments, cutting down any fugitives 
who attempted resistance and reaching the enemy’s camp in 
rear. The Indian contingent, on the south of the canal, co- 
operated, intercepting the Egyptians at the canal bridge. The 
opposition encountered at some points was severe, but by 6 a.m. 
all resistance was at an end. The British loss amounted to 58 
killed, 379 wounded and 22 missing ; nearly 2000 Egyptians 
were killed, and more than 500 wounded were treated in hospital. 
An immediate pursuit was ordered, and the Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Maepherson, reached Zagazig, while the 
cavalry, under Major-General Drury Lowe, occupied Belbeis 
and pushed on to Cairo, 65 m. from Tell-el-Kebir, next day. 
On the evening of the 14th the 10,000 troops occupying Abbasia 
barracks, and 5000 in the citadel of Cairo, surrendered. On 
the 15th General Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the brigade of 
Guards under H.R.H. the duke of Connaught, entered the 
city. 

The prompt following up of the virtory at Tell-el-Kebff saved 
Cairo from the fate of Alexandria and brought the rebellion 
to an end. The Egyptian troops at Kafr Dauar, Abukir and 
Rosetta surrendered without opposition, and those at Damietta 
followed on the 23rd of September, after being threatened vdth 
attack. On the 25th the khedive entered Cairo, where a review 
of the British troops was held on the 30th. The expeditionary 
force was now broken up, leaving about 10,000 men, under 
Major-General Sir A. Alison, to maintain the authority of the 
khedive. In twenty-five days, from the landing at Ismailia to 
the occupation of Cairo, the rebellion was completely suppressed, 
and the operations were thus signally successful. 

The authority of the khedive and the maintenance of law 
and order now depended absolutely on the British forces left 
in occupation. Lord Dufferin, who had been sent to 
Cairo to draw up a project of constitutional reforms, 
advocated the re-establishment of a native army, not 
to exceed 5000 to 6000 men, with a proportion of British officers, 
for purely defence purposes within the Delta ; and on the 13th 
of December 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood left England to undertake 
the organization of this force, with the title of sirdar. Lord 
Dufferin further advised the formation of a gendarmerie, which 

should be in a great measure a mounted force and empowered 
with a scmi-milit^r\^ character ” ^despatch of January ist, 1883). 
The strength of thi.] military police force ‘was fixed at 4400 men 
withi2562 horses, and Baker Pasha ^Cicneral Valentine Baker) 
was entrusted with its formation, with the title of inspeetdr- 
general. ’ 

In a despatch of the 6th of February 1883 Lord Dufferin deiilt 
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sanctioned certain Sncasures of preparation at Suakin. On the 
other side were the adjutant^general (Lord Wolseley) and a small 
number of officers who had taken part in the Red River ex- 
pedition of 1870. The memorandum of the adjutant-general 
above referred to was based on the hypothesis that Khartum 
could not hold out beyond the 15th of November, and that the 
expedition should reach Berber by the 20th of October. Steamers 
were to be employed in such reaches as proved practicable, but 
the force was to be conveyed in special whale-boats, by which 
“ the difficulty of transport is reduced to very narrow limits.*^ 
The mounted force was to consist of 400 men on native horses 
and 450 men on horses or camels. The question of routes con- 
tinued to be the subject of animated discussion, and on the 29th 
of July a committee of three officers who had served in the Red 
River expedition reported : — 

“ Wo believe that a brigade can easily be conveyed in small boats 
from Cairo to Donpi^la in the time stated by Lord Wolseley ; and, 
further, that should it be necessary to send a still larger force by 
water to Khartum, that operation will present no insuperaUe 
difficulties.** 

This most inconclusive report, and the baseless idea that the 
adoption of the Nile route would involve no chances of bloodshed, 
Lftrd which the government was anxious to avoid, seem to 
Woiathy have decided the question. On the 8th of August the 
mtout; secretary of state for war informed General Stephen- 
Mdopud!^ son that the time had arrived when some further 
measures for obtaining accurate information as to 
his (General Gordon’s) position, and, if necessary, for rendering 
him assistance, should be adopted.” General Stephenson still 
urged the Suakin-Berber route, and was informed on the 26th 
of August that Lord Wolseley would be appointed to take over 
the command in Egypt for the purposes of the expedition, for 
which a vote of credit had been taken in the House of Commons 
on the 5th of August. On the 9th of September Lord Wolseley 
arrived at Cairo, and the plan of operations was somewhat 
modified. A camel corps of 1100 men selected from twenty-eight 
regiments at home was added, and the fighting force to be 
placed in line somewhere in the neighbourhood of Shendi ” was 
fixed at 5400. The construction of whale-boats began on the 
1 2th of August, and the first batch arrived at Wadi Haifa on 
the 14th of October, and on the 25th the first boat was hauled 
through the second cataract. The mounted forces proceeded 
up tile banks, and the first half-battalion embarked at Gemai, 
870 m. trom Khartum, on the 5th of November, ten days before 
the date to which it had been assumed General Gordon could 
hold out. In a straggling procession the boats worked their 
way up to Korti, piloted by Canadian voyageurs. The labour 
was very great, and the troops, most of whom were having their 
first lesson in rowing, bore the privations of their unaccustomed 
conditions with admirable cheerfulness. By the 25th of 
December 2220 men had reached Korti, of whom about 800 only 
had been conveyed by the whale-boats, the last of which did not 
arrive till the 27th of January. Beyond Korti lay the very 
difficult section of the river to Abu Hamed, which was quite 
unknown. Meanwhile news of the loss of the “ Abbas ” and of 
the murder of Colonel J. D. Stewart and his party on the i8th of 
September had been received, A letter from Gordon, c.ated the 
4th of November and received on the 17th of November, stated 
that his steamers would await the expedition at Metenima, and 
added, “ We can hold out forty days with ease ; after that it 
will be difficult.” In his diary, on the 13th of December, when 
his difficulties had become extreme, he noted that “ if the 
ex^^itionary force does not come in ten days, the town may 

It was clear at Korti that something must be done at once; 
and on the 13th of December 1 loo men, with 2200 camels, under 
General Sir H. Stewai-t, were despatched to occupy Jakdul wells, 
96 m. on the desert route to Metemma, SteWart returned on 
the 5th of Jamifi^, and started again on the fith, with orders 
to establish a fort at Abu Klea and to occupy Metemma. 'Hxe 
Desert Cdumn, z8oo mex^with 2880 camds in poor condition 
and 153 horses, found the enemy in possession of Abu Klea wells 
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on the i6th, and was desperately attacked on the 17th. The 
want of homogeneity of the force, and the unaccustomed tactics 
imposed upon the cavalry, somewhat hampered the de- 
fence, and the square was broken at the left rear comer, 

Driven back upon the camels in the centre, the troops Cdtumn; 
fought hand to hand with greatest gallantry. Order Mth of 

was quickly restored, and flic attack was repulsed, with 
a loss of 74 killed and 94 wounded. At least 1100 of 
the enemy were killed. The wells being occupied and a 
zeriba formed, the column started on the evening of the i8th. 
The wrong road was taken, and great confusion occurred, 
during the night, but at dawn this was rectified ; and after 
forming a rough fort under fire, by which General Sir H. Stewart 
was fatally wounded, an advance was made at 3 p.m. The 
square was again heavily attacked, but the Arabs could not get 
to close quarters, and in the evening a bivouac was formed on 
the Nile. The British losses on this day were 23 killed and 98 
wounded. The Desert Column was now greatly exhausted. 
On the 20th the vill^e of Gubat was occupied; and on the 
following day Sir C. Wilson, on whom the command had devolved, 
advanced against Metemma, which was found too strong to 
assauh. On this day General Gordon’s four steamers arrived ; 
and Ml the morning of the 24th Sir C. Wilson, with 20 British 
soldiers in red coats and about 280 Sudanese, started in the 
“ Bordein ” and “ Telahawiych ” for Khartum. The “ Bordein ” 
grounded on the following day, and again on the 26th, by which 
twenty-four hours were iost. At ii a.m. on the 28th Khartum 
was sighted, and it st)on became clear that the town was in the 
hands of the enemy. After reconnoitring farther, the steamers 
turned and proceeded down stream under a heavy fire, the 
Sudanese crews showing signs of disaffection. The “ Tela- 
hawiyeh ” was wrecked on the 29ih of January and the 
“ Bordein ” on the 31st, Sir C. Wilson’s party being rescued on 
the 4th of February by Lord C. Beresford in the “ Safieh,” 
which had come up from Gubat on receipt of news carried there 
by Lieutenant Stuart Wortley in a row-boat. Khartum had 
been taken and General Gordon killed on the morning of the 
26th of January 1885, having thus held out thirty-four days 
beyond the date when he liad expected the end. The garrison 
had been reduced to starvation ; and the arrival of 
twenty British soldiers, with orders to return at once, ^ 

could not have affected the situation. The situation 
of the Desert Column and of its transport was most 
imperfectly understood at Korti, where impossible plans were 
formed. Fortunately Major-General Sir R. Buffer, who arrived 
at Gubat on the nth of February, decided upon w^ilhdrawal, 
thus averting impending disaster, and by the i6th of March the 
Desert Column had returned to Korti. 

The advance from Korti of the River Column, under Major- 
General liarle, began on the 28th of December, and great diffi- 
culties of navigation were encountered. On the 10th of February 
an action was fought at Kirbekan with about 800 of the enemy, 
entailing a loss of 10 killed, including Major-General Earle, 
and 47 wounded. The column, now commanded by Brigadier- 
General Brackenbury, continued its slow advance, and on the 
morning of the 24th of February it was about 26 m. below Abu 
Hamed, a point where the Korosko desert route strikes the Nile, 
350 m. from Khartum. Here it received orders to retire, and 
it reached Korti on the 8th of March. 

The verbal message received from General Gordon on the 
30th of December 1884 rendered the extreme danger of the 
position at Khartum painfully apparent, and the 
secretary of state for war, acting on Sir E. Baring’s 
advice, offered to make an active demonstration from 
Suakin. To this proposal Lord Wolseley demurred, but asked 
that ships of war should be sent to Suakin, and that “ marines in 
red coats should be frequently landed and exercised.” Lord 
Harrington replied that the government did not consider that 
a demonstration of this kind could be effective, and again 
suggested stronger measures. On the 8th of January 1885 Lord 
Wolseley repeated that “ the measures you propose will not assist 
my operations against Khartum,” adding : — 
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** 1 have from first endeavoured to impress on government that I 
am strong enough to relieve Khartum, and believe in being able to 
send a force, when returning by way of Berber, to Suakin, to open 
road and crush Osman Digna." 

On this very day the small Desert Column started from Korti 
on its hazardous mission to the reljpf of a town fully 270 m. 
distant, held by a starving garrison, and invested by 3o,<^ 
fighting men, mostly armed with good rifles. Before reaching 
the Nile the Desert Column had lost 300 men and was unable 
to take Metemma, while its transport had completely broken 
down. On the 8th of February Lord Wolseley telegraphed, 

“ The sooner you can now deal with Osman Digna the better,” 
and recommended the despatch of Indian troops to Suakin, to 
“ co-operate with me in keeping road to Berber open.” On 
the nth of February, the day on which Sir R. Buller most 
wisely decided to withdraw the Desert Column from a position 
of extreme danger, it was determined at Korti that the River 
Column should proceed to attack Berber, and Lord Wolseley 
accepted the proposal of the government to make a railway 
from Suakin, telegraphing to Lord Hartington : — 

" By all means make railway by contrwt to Berber, or as far as 
you can, during summer. It will be invaluable as a means of 
supply, and 1 recommend it being begun immediately. Contr^t 
to be, if possible, for so much per ton military stores and supplies 
and men carried, per mile.” 

Every effort was now concentrated upon sending an expedi- 
tionary force to Suakin, and before the end of March about 
13,000 men, including a brigade from India and a field battery 
from New South Wales, with nearly 7000 camels and 1000 mules, 
were there assembled. Lieutenant-General Sir G. Graham was 
placed in command of this force, with orders to break down the 
power of Osman Digna and to press the construction of the 
railway towards Berber. The troops at Suakin, on arrival, 
were much harassed by small night attacks, which ceased as 
soon as the scattered camps were drawn together. On the 19th 
of March Sir G. Graham, with the cavalry brigade and the 
infantry of the Indian contingent, reconnoitred as far as Hwhin, 
finding the country difficult on account of the dense mimosa 
scrub. The enemy occupied the hills and fired upon the cavalry. 
On the 20th Sir G. Graham, with about 90CO men, again advanced 
to Hashin, and Dehilbat hill was taken by the Berk- 
regiment and the Royal Marines. A squadron 
“ of the 9th Royal Lancers, which was dismounted in 
the thick bush, was driven back with the loss of 9 men ; but 
elsewhere the Arabs never succeeded in closing, and the troops 
returned to Suakin in the afternoon, leaving the East Surrey 
regiment in a zeriba covering some low hills near Hashin village. 
The total British loss was 9 killed and 39 wounded. 

On the 22nd of March a force, consisting of two British and 
three Indian battalions, with a naval brigade, a squadron of 
lancers, two companies of engmeers, and a large 
of camels carrying water and supplies, under 
‘ Major-General Sir J. McNeill, started from Sliakin for 
Tamai, with orders to form a half-way zeriba. The advance 
was much impeded by the dense bush, and the force halted at 
Tofrik, about 6 m. out, at 10.30 a.m. A native had brought 
information that the enemy intended to attack while the zeriba 
was being formed, and this actually occurred. The force was 
caught partly unprepared soon after 2.30 p.m., and severe fighting 
took place. The enemy were repulsed in about twenty minutes, 
the naval brigade, the Berkshire regiment, the Royal Marines, 
and the isth Sikhs showing the greatest gallantry. The 
casualties, including those among non-combatants, were 150 
killed, 148 missing, and 174 wounded. More th^ 500 camels 
were killed-. I’he tribesmen lost more than 1000 killed. As soon 
as firing was heard at Suakin, Sir G. Graham, with two battalions 
of Guards and a battery of horse artillery, started for Tofrik, 
but returned on being assured that reinforcements were not 
required. On the 24th and 26th convoys proceeding in square 
to Tofrik were attacked, the enemy being repulsed without 
difliculty. On the 2nd of April a force exceeding 7000 men, 
with X4 guns and z6oo transport animals, started from Suakin 


at 4.30 and bivouacked twelve hours later at Tcsela Hill 
Next morning an advance was made towards Tamai, and a 
number of huts in the Khor Ghob were burned. The force 
then returned to Suakin. The railway was now pushed on 
without interruption, reaching Otao on 30th. On the night 
of the 6th of May a combined movement was made from Suakin 
and Otao, which resulted in the surprise and break-up of a force 
of the enemy under Mahommed Sardun, and the capture of a 
large number of sheep and goats. The moral effect of this 
operation was marked, and large numbers of tribesmen placed 
themselves unconditionally at the disposal of Sir G. Graham. 

A great native movement could now have been organized, 
which would have kept the route to Serber and enabled the 
railway to be rapidly pushed forwwd. 

Meanwhile many communications had passed between the 
war office and Lord Wolseley, who at first believed that Berber 
could be taken before the summer. In a long despatdi 
of the 6th of March he discussed the general situation, 
and pointed out that although the force at his disposal mtuimry 
was amply sufficient ” for raising the siege of Khartum 
and defeating the mahdi, the conditioiw were changed 
by the fall of the town. It was now “ impossible . • . 
to undertake any offensive operations until about the end of 
the summer,” when twelve additional British battalions, four 
strong squadrons of British cavalry, and two R.H.A. batteries, 
together with a large extension of the Wadi Haifa railway, 
eleven steamers, and three hundred more whale-boats, would 
be required. He considered it necessary to hold Dongola, and 
he reported that he was ” distributing this army along the left 
bank of the Nile, on the open reach of water ” between the 
Hannek cataract and Abu Dom, opposite Merawi. On the 30th 
of March Lord Wolseley quitted the army and proceeded to 
Cairo. A cloud having arisen on the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
the withdrawal of the troops from the Sudan was ordered on 
the I ith of May. On the formation of Lord Salisbury's cabinet, 
the new secretary of state for war, Mr W. H. Smith, inquired 
whether the retirement could be arrested, but Major-General 
Sir R. Buller reported that the difficulties of reoccupation would 
be great, and that if Dongola was to be held, a fresh expedition 
would be required. On the 22nd of June, before the British 
rearguard had left Dongola, the mahdi died. The withdrawal 
of the Suakin force began on the 17th of May, and the friendly 
tribes, deprived of support, were compelled to make, terms 
with Osman Digna, who was soon able to turn his attention to 
Kassala, which capitulated in August, nearly at the same time 
as Sennar. 

The failure of the operations in the Sudan had been absolute 
and complete, and the reason is to be sought in a total miscon- 
ception of the situation, which caused vacillation and delay, and 
in the choice of a route by which, having regard to the date of 
the decision, the relief of General Gordon and Khartum was 
impossible. (G. S. C.) 

Military Operations in Egypt and the Sudan, 

1885 TO 1896 

The operations against Mahdism during the eleven years 
from the end of the Nile expedition and iJie withdrawal from 
the Sudan to the commencement of the Dongola campaign will 
be more easily understood if, instead of narrating them in one 
chronological sequence, the operations in each province are 
considered separately. The mahdi, Mahommed Ahmed, died 
at Omdurman on the 22nd of June 1885. He was succeeded 
by the principal khalifa, Abdullah el Taaisha, a Ba^gara Arab, 
who for the next thirteen years ruled the Sudan wi 3 i despotic 
power. Cruel, vicious, unscrupulous and strong, the country 
groaned beneath his oppression. He removed all possible rivals, 
concentrated at Omdurman a strong military force composed 
of men of histiwn tribe, and maintained the ascendancy of that 
tribe over all others. As the British troops retired to Upper 
Egypt, his followers seized the evacuated country, and tho 
khalifa cherished the idea, already formulated by the mahdi, 
of tiie conquest of Egypt, but for some years he was too much 
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oMiipied in queHi^ mingi, tnusiicring the Egyptinns ih the 
Sudfeth, and fightihg Abyasinia, to inov« seriously ih the 
mfilttef. 

Upper Mahortiltted el Kheir, dervish amir of Dongola, 

however, advanced towards the frontier in the autumrt of 1885, 
and at the end of November came in touch with the frontier 
field force, a body df some 3000 men composed in nearly equal 
parts of British arid Egyptian troops. A month of harassing 
skirmijrties ensued, during which the Egyptian troops showed 
their mettle at Mograka, where 200 of them held the fort 
against a superior numl>er Of dervishes, and in combats at 
Ambi^ol, Kosha and Firket. Sir Frederick Stephenson, com- 
manding the British army erf occupation in Egypt, then con- 
centrated the frontier field force at hMet, and attacked the main 
body of the enemy at Ginnis on the 30th of December 1885, 
completely defeating it and capturing two guns and twenty 
lianners. It wsis here the new Egyptian army received its 
baptism of fire and acquitted itself very creditably. Although 
checked, the dervishes were not discouraged, and continued 
to press upon the frontier in frequent raids, and thus in many 
bloody skirmishes the fighting qualities of the Egyptian troops 
were developed. In Aipril 1886 the frontier was drawn back to 
Wadi Haifa, a fortified camp at the northern end of the desolate 
defile, Batn-el-Hagar, through which the Nile tumbles amid 
black, rofc^ hills in a succession of rapids, and debouches on 
a wide plain. The protection of the frontier was now left in the 
hands of the Egyptian army, a British force remaining at Assuan, 
200 m. to the noflih, as a reserve in case of emergency, and two 
years later even this precaution was deemed unnecessary. 

In October 1886 Wad en Nejumi, the amir who had defeated 
Hicks Pasha in Kordofan three years before, and led the assault 
at Khartum when General Gordon was slain in January 1885, 
replaced Mahommed cl Kheir as commander of the force for 
the conquest of Egypt,” and brought large reinforcements to 
•Dongola. An advanced column under Nur-el Kanzi occupied 
Sarras in April 1887, was attacked by the Egyptian force under 
Colonel H, Chermsidc on the 28th of that month, and after a 
stubborn resistance was defeated with great loss. Nur-el-Kanzi 
was killed and ten standards taken. 

The troubles in Darfur and with Abyssinia (q.v.) induced the 
khalifa to reduce the garrisons of the north; nevertheless, the 
dervishes reoccupied Sarras, continued active in raids and skir- 
mishes, and destroyed the railway south of Sarras, which during 
the Nile expedition of 1884 and 1885 had been carried as far as 
Akasha. It was not until May 1889 that an invasion of the 
frontier on a large scale was attempted. At this time the power , 
and 'prestige of the khalifa were at their height : the rebellions 
ih Darfur and Kbrddfan had been stamped out, the anti-mahdi 
was ’dead, and vVen the dervish defeat by the Abyssinians had 
been 'converted by the death of King John ^nd the capture of 
his body into a success. It was therefore an opportune time to 
try to sweep the Turks and the British into the sea. On the 22nd 
of June Nejumi was at Sarras with over 6000 fighting men and j 
8000 followers. On the 2nd of July Colonel J. Wodehouse 
headed off a part of this ferce from the river at Argin, and, after ; 
a sharp action, completely defeated it, killing 900, among whom ‘ 
were many important amirs,' and taking 500 prisoners and 12 , 
banners, with very .small loss to his 'own troops. A British 
brigade was on its way up stream, but the sirdar, who had already j 
arrived to take the command in person, decided not to wait for 
it. The Egyptian troops, with a squadron of the 20th Hussars, 1 
concentrated at Toslci,atnd thence, on the 3rd of August, ' 
ToaM* General Grenfell, with flight loss, gained a decisive [ 
victory'. Wad eft Nejumi, most df his amirs, and more j 
than iSoo Arabs were killed ; 4000 prisoners and 147 'standards | 
were taken, and the dervish army pmdtically destroyed. No | 
•further senous attentfits were made to disturb the frontier, of 
vi^ich the most southerly outposit was atowce'jttivfirnced tb'Sarras, 

The escape froii^^©hidurman of Father OhfwaBder and 'of two 
df the captive ftuni ft! ^cember tSqi, of Father Rossigtioli 'ih 
Dctbfecr 1894; Slini Bey in February 1895, revealledthe 
’contfifidft of thC’Sadaft^^ie outside wiorld, dirfew a li^t 
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on the rule of the khaKf^ and corroboiated infomui/tion already 
received of the disconteiit which eidsted among the tribes with 
the oppression and despotism under which they lived. 

The Eastern Sudan . — In 1884 Colonel Diermside, governor 
of the Red Sea littoral, entered into arrangements wrth King 
John of Abyssinia for th^ relief of the beleaguered Egyptian 
garrisons. Gera, Amadib, Senhit and Gallabat were, in con- 
sequence, duly succoured, and their garrisons and Egyptian 
populations brought away to the coast by the AlDyssinians in 
1883. Unfortunately famine compelled the garrison of Kassala 
to capitulate on the 30th of J uly of that year, and Osman Digna 
hurried there from Tftmai to rau?e a force with which to meet 
the Abyssinian general, Ras Alula, who was preparing for its 
relief. By the end of August Osman Digna had occupied Kufit, 
in the Barea country, with 10,000 men and entrenched himself. 
On the 23rd of September Ras Alula attacked him there with an 
equal number of men and routed him with great slaughter. 
Oyer 3000 dervishes with their principal amirs, except Osman 
Digna, lay dead on the field, and many more were killed in the 
pursuit. The Abyssinians lost 40 officers and 1500 men killed, 
iDesides many more wounded. Instead of marching on to Kassala, 
Ras Alula, at this time was much offended by the transfer 
of Massawa by the Egyptians to Italy, made a triumphant entry 
into Asmara, and absolutely refused to make any further efforts 
to extricate Egyptian garrisons from the grip of the khalifa. 
Meanwhile Osman I>igna, who had fied from Kufit to Kassala, 
wreaked his vengeance upon the unhappy captives at Kassala. 

In the neighbourhood of Suakin there were many tribes 
disaffected to the khalifa’s cause, and in the autumn of 1886 
Colonel H. Kitchener, who was at the time governor of the Red 
Sea littoral, judiciously arranged a combination of them to 
overthrow Osman Digna, with the result that his stronghold at 
Tamai was captured on the 7th of October, 200 of liis men killed, 
and 50 prisoners, 17 guns and a vast store of rifles and ammuni- 
tion captured. For about a year there was comparative quiet. 
Then at the end of 1887 Osman Digna again advanced towards 
Suakin, but his force at Tar(yi was routed by the 
” Friendlies,” and he fell back on Handub. Kitchener 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to capture Osman Digna on the 17th 
of January 1^8, but in the attack was himself .severely wounded, 
and was shortly after invalided. Later in the year Osman Digna 
collected a lar^ force and besieged Suakin. In December the 
sirdar arrived with reinforcements from Cairo, and on the 20th 
sallied otrt and attacked the dervishes in their trenches at 
Gemfefiia, clearing the whole line and inflicting considerable 
loss on the enemy. Who retired towards Handub, and the country 
waS again fairly quiet for a time. During 18x89 and 1890 Tokar 
became the centre of dervish authority, wliile Handub continued 
to be occupied for the khalifa. In January 1891 Osman Digna 
shofwed signs of increased activity, and Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Hollcd Smith, then governor of the Rod littoral, 
attacked Handub successfuDy on the 27th and occupied it^ then 
seized Trinkitat and Teb, and on the 19th of February fought 
the decisive action of Afafit, occupied Tokar, and drove Osman 
Digna back to Temrin with a loss of 700 'men, including 
all his chief amirs. This action proved the final blow 
to the dervish power in the neighbourhood of Suakin, 
for although raiding rontimied on a small scale, the tribes were 
growing tired of the khalifa’s rule and refused to support Osman 
Digna, 

In the spring of 1891 an ai^cment was made between England 
and Italy by which the Italian forces in Eritrea were at Bborty, 
if they were able, to capture and occupy Kassala, which ky dose 
to the western boundary of their new colony, on condition that 
they restored it to Egypt at a future day when required to do bo. 
Three years passed before they availed themselves of this agree- 
ment. In 1893 the dei^Mshes, 12,000 strong, under Ahmed AK, 
invaded Eritrea, and were mdt on the 29th of December at 
Agordat by Colonel Arimondi with 2000 men of a native foroe. 
Ahmed Ali’s force was completely routed and himself killed, 
and in the following July Cdlonel Baratieri, wilih 2500 men, 
ttmde a'fine forced tnatoh from -Agordat, surprised -and oaptuved 
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Ktiss^a bh lytli 0! that'motith, and continued to Hbld it for 
three yean and a half. 

The Abyssinian Frontier . — On the Abyssinian frontier Ras Adal 
was in eommand of a considerable force of Abyssinians eatly in 1 886, 
and in June of that year he invaded Gallabat and defeated the 
dervishes on the {)lain of Madana ; the dervish amir Mahommed 
Wad Ardal was> killed and his camp Raptured. In the following 
year the amir Yunis cd Dekeim hiade two successful raids into Abys- 
sinian territory, upk>n which Ras Adal collected an enormous army, 
said to number 200,060 men, for the invasion of the Sudan. The 
khalifa sent the amir Haradan Abu Angar, a very skilful leader, with 
an army of over 80,000 men against him. Abu Angar entered 
Abyssinia and, in August 1887, attacked Ras Adal in the plain of 
Debra Sin ana, after a prolonged battle, defeated the Abyssinians, 
captured their camp, and marched on Gondar, the ancient capital 
of Abyssinia, whicn he sacked, and then returned into Gallabat. 
King John, the negus of Abyssinia, burning to avenge this defeat, 
marched, in February i88g, vdth an enormous army to Gallabaf, 
where the amir Zeki Tumal commanded the khalifa's forces, some 
60, 000 strong, and had strongly fortified the town and the camp. 
On the Qth of March 1889 the Abys-sinians made a terrific onslaught, 
stormed and burnt the town, and took thousands of prisoners. 
A small party of dervishes still held a zeriba when King John was 
struck by a stray bullet. The Abyssinians decided to retire, fighting 
ceased, and they moved off with their prisoners and the wounded 
negus. That night the king died, and the greater part of the army 
having gone ahead with the prisoners, a parly of Arabs pursued the 
rearguard, which consisted of the king's bodyguard, routed them, 
and captured the king’s lx)dy, which was sent to Omdurman to 
confirm the report of a brilliant victory sent by Zcki 'rumal to the 
khalifa. Internal strife prevented the new negus of Al)y8sinia from 
prosecuting the war, which thus, in spite of the Abyssinian success, 
resulted in the increased prestige of the khalifa. From this time, 
however, the dervishes ceased to trouble the Abyssinians. 

Darfur and Kordafan . — On the outbreak of the mahdi’s rebellion 
Slatin Bey was governor of the jirovinco, and when Madibbo, the 
insurgent sheikh of Kizighat, attacked and occupied Shakka and 
was following up his success, Slatin twice .severely defeated him, 
and, having concentrated Ins forces at El Fasher, repulsed the 
enemy again at Om Shanga. Mahdism, however, spread over Darfur 
in spite of Slatin 's clTorts to stay it. He fought no fewer than 
twenty-seven actions in various parts of his province, but his own 
troops, in course of time, Ix'came infected with the new faith and 
deserted him. He was obliged to suriender at Dara in December 
1883, and was a prisoner, (irst at Obeid and then at Omdurman, 
until he escaped in 1895. In Januai^ 1884 Zogal, the new dervish 
amir of the province, attacked El Fasher, where Said Bey Guma 
and an Egyptian garrison 1000 strong with 10 guns was still holding 
out, and captitrcd it. He also reduced the Jebel Marra district, 
where the loyal hill-pcoplc gave him some trouble. 

After the death of the mahdi in 1885, Madibbo revolted against 
the khalifa, but wa.s defeated by Karamalla, the dervish amir 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and was caught and executed. A war then 
•^rang up between Karamalla and Sultan Yusef, who had succeeded 
^gal as amir of Darfur. Yusef wa.s joined In 1887 by Sultan 
Zayid, the black ruler of Jebel Marra, and Kararaalla’s trusted 
general, Kcteiibur, was defeated with groat slaughter at El Towaish 
on the 29th of June 1887. Osman wad Adam (Ganu), amir of 
Kordofan, was sent by the khalifa to Karamalla's a.ssi.stance. He 
forced back the Darfurians near Dara otl the 26th of IJcceinber, 
routed Zayid in a second battle, entered El Fasher, and, m 1888, 
became complete master of the situation, the two sultans Ix'ing 
killed. The Darfurian chiefs then allied themselves with Abu 
Gemaiza, sheikh of the Masalit Arabs, who had prodaimed himself 
“ Khalifa Osman," and was krtoWn as the anti-mahdi. The revolt 
assumed large proportion.s, and became the more dangerous to 
Abdullah, the khalifa, by reason of its religious character^ wild 
rumohrs spreading over the country and reaching to Egypt and 
Suakin of the advent to power of an opposition niahai, Abu 
Gemaiza attacked a portion of Osman Adam’s force, under Abd-cl- 
Kader, at Kcbkebia, 30 m. from £1 Fasher, and almost annihilated 
it on the 16th of October 1888 ; and a week later another large 
force of Osman Adam met with the same fate at the same place. 
Instead of following up his victories, Abu Gemaiza retired to Dar 
Tama to augment his army, to which thousands flocked as the news 
of his achievements spread far and wide. He again advanced to El 
Fasher in February 1089, but was seized witli smallpox. His army, 
however, under Fiki Adam, fought a fierce battle close to El Fasher 
'on the 22nd, which resulted in its defeat and dispersion, and Abu 
Gemaiza himself dying the follotving day, the movement collapsed. 

In 1891 D»arfur and Kordofan were again disturbed, and Sultan 
Abbas succeeded in turning the dervishes out of the Jebel Marra 
district. Two years later a saint of Sokoto, Abu Naal Muzil el 
Muhan. collected many followers and for a time threatened the 
khalifa’s power, but the revolt gradually died out. 

The Bahr-el-Ghazal . — ^The first outbreak in favour of Mahdism 
in the Balir-el-Ghazal took place at Liffi in August 1882, wjien the 
Dinka tribe, under Jaitgo, revolted and was defeated by Lupton 
"Bey wirii considerate ^ughter at Tel Gauna, and again in t883 


near Lift. In Septcanlw of that year Lupton’s* captain, Jluifai Aga, 
wai^ massacred with all his men at Dembo, and Lupton, short 6f 
ommtmition, was forced to retire to Dem Suliman, ’ tvhere he was 
completely cut off from Khartum. After gallanuy IfighttfiK jor 
eighteen months he was 'cermpeiled by the defection nis trow 
to surrender on the 21st of April ,1884 to Karamalla, the dervish 
amir of the province. He died at Pmdurman in 1888. 

In i8gd the Shilluks in the nrighbourhood of Fashoda resb a^inst 
the khalifa, and the dervish amir of Gallabat, ZeW Tnmal, was 
engaged for two years in suppressing the rebellion. He got the upper 
hand in 1892, and was recalled to oppose ljx Italian force said to be 
advancing from MassaWa ; but on reporting that it Was impossible 
to invade Eritrea, as the khalifa wished him to dp, he was summoned 
to Omdurman and put to death. The country then relapsed into its 
original barbaious condition, and dervish inflviidace was nominal only. 
In 1892 the Congo State expedition established posts up to the 
seventh parallel of north latitude. In 1893 ^ 1 ^® dervish amir, Abu 
Mariam, fought with the Dinka tribe and 'was kiUed and his fome 
destroyed, the fugitives taking refuge in Shakka. In the following 
year the Congo expedition established further po^, and in conse- 
quence tlic khalifa sent 3000 men, under the amir Kt^tem^ Musa, 
from Shalcka to reoccupy the Bahr-el-GhcLzai. The 'Belgians at 
Liffi retired before him, and he entered Faroga. Famine and disease 
broke out in Khatem Musa’s camp in 1895, and a retreat was made 
towards Kordofan. 

Equaioria . — In the Equatorial Province, which extended from 
the Albert Nyanza to Lado, Emin Bey, who had a force of 1300 
Egyj)tian troops and 3000 irregulars, distributed among many 
stations, held out, hoping for reinforcements. In March 1885, 
however, Amadi fell to U\e dervishes, and on the i8th of April 
Karamalla arrived near Lado, the capital, and sent to inform Emin 
of the fall of Khartum. Emin and Captain Casati, an Italian, 
moved south to Wadclai, giving trp the northern posts, and openfed 
friendly relations with Kabarcga, king of Unyoro. On the 26th of 
February i88b Emin received despatches from Cairo via Zanzibar, 
from which he learned all that had occurred during the previous 
three years, and that " he might take any step he liked, should he 
decide to leave the country." He determined to remain whore he 
was and " hold together, as long as possible, the remnant of the 
last ten years.” His troops were in a mutinous state, wishing to 
go north rather than south, as Emin had ordered them to do, and 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to cany him with them by force. 

His communications to Europe through Zanzibar led to the 
relief expedition under H. M. Stanley, which went to his rescue by 
way of the Congo in 1887, and after encountering incredible dangers 
ana experiencing innumerable sufferings, met with Emin and Casati 
at Nsaot'*, on the Albert Nyanza, on the 29th of April 1888. Stanley 
went back in May to pick up his belated rearguard, leaving Mounteney 
jephson and a small escort to accompany Emin round his province. 
Th'j southern garrisons decided to go with Emin, but the troops at 
Lahore mutinied, and a general revolt broke out, headed by Fadl el 
Maula, governor of Fabbo. On arriving at Dunle in August 1888, 
Emin and Jephson were made prisoners by the Egyptian mutineers. 
In the meantime the arrival of Stanley at T^ke Amert had iauSed 
rumours, which quickly spread to Omdurman, of a great*mvadihg 
white pasha, with the result that in J uly the klialiia sent up the river 
i;hree steamers and six bargeii, containing 4000 troops, to oppose 
this new-comer. In October Oihar- 3 aleh, the MahdiSt commander, 
todk Rojaf and sent messengers to Duffle to summon EmSh to 
surrender; but on the 15th of November the mutineers released 
both Emin and Jephson, who returned to Lake Albert with ^tne 
(joo refugees, and joined Stanley in February 1889. The expedition 
arrived at Zanzibar at the ettd of the year. 

Emin’s mutinOtis troops kept the dervishes at l>ay between 
Wadelai and Rejaf, and eventually severely defeated them, driving 
them back to Rejaf. They did not, however, foHow up their victpliy, 
and under the leadership Of Fadl-ol-Maula Bey remained about 
"Wadcld, while the dervishes strengthened their post at Rejaf. 
In 1893 Fadl-el-MauU Bey and many of his men took service virith 
Baert of the Congo State expedition. The bey vrak killed fightiilg 
the dervishes at Wandi in January 1894, ana the rempant 6f his 
men eventually were found by Captain Thruston from Ugandi^ on 
the 23rd of March 1894 at Mahagi, on the Allperi Nyanx^ udifther 
they had drifted from Wadelai in seardh df supplies, they Wefe 
enlisted by Thruston and brought back under the British ^ffag to 
Uganda. 

Id consequence of the Franco-Congolese Treaty of 18^, hlajor 
Cunningham and Lieutenant Vandeleur were sent from Uganda to 
Dufile, where they planted the British flag on the 15th bf Januaty 
1895. 

Sudan Operations, 1896-1906 

The wonderful progress — political, economical and social — 
which E^pt had made during British occupation, so ably set 
forth in Sir Alfred Milner's England in Egypt (published Ih 1892), 
together with the revelation in so strong a light of the character 
of the khalifh's despotism in the Sudan and the miserable con- 
dition of his misgoverned people, as detailed in the accounts 
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of their captivity at Omdurman by Father Ohrwaldcr and Slatin 
Bey (published in 1892 and 1896), stirred public opinion in Great 
Britain, and brought the question of the recovery of the 
Sudan into prominence. A change of ministty took 
/W. P^ce in 1895, and Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, which had 
consistently assailed the Eg5rptian policy of the old, 
was not unwilling to consider whether the flourishing condition of 
^5g}^tian finance, the prosperity of the country and the settled 
state of its affairs, with a capable and proved little army ready 
to hand, did not warrant an attempt being made to recover 
gradually the Sudan provinces abandoned by Egypt in 1885 on 
the advice of Mr Gladstone’s government. 

Such being the condition of public and official sentiment, the 
crushing defeat of the Italians by the Abyssinians at the battle 
of Adowa on the 1st of March 1896, and the critical state of 
Kassala — held by Italy at British suggestion, and now closely 
invested by the dervishes — made it not only desirable but 
necessary to take immediate action. 

On the 14th df March 1896 Major-General Sir H, Kitchener, 
who succeeded Sir Francis Grenfell as sirdar of the Egyptian 
army in 1892, received orders to reoccupy Akasha, 50 m. south 
of Sarras, and to carry the railway on from Sarras. Subsequent 
operations were to depend upon the amount of resistance he 
encountered. On the 20th of March Akasha was occupied 
without opposition by an advanced column of Egyptian troops 
under Major J. Collinson, who formed an entrenched camp there. 
The reserves of the Egyptian army were called out, and responded 
with alacrity. The troops were concentrated at Wadi Haifa; 
the railway reconstruction, under Lieutenant E. P. Girouard, 
R.E., pushed southward ; and a telegraph line followed the 
advance. At the commencement of the campaign the Egyptian 
army, including reserves, consisted of 16 battalions of iniantry, 
of which 6 were Sudanese, 10 sq^uadrons of cavalry, 5 batteries 
of artillery, 3 companies of garrison artillery, and 8 companies 
of camel corps, and it possessed 13 gunboats for river work. 
Colonel H. M. L. Bundle was chief of the staff ; Major F. R. 
Wingate was head of the intelligence department, with Slatin 
Bey os his assistant ; and Colonel A, Hunter was in command 
of Sarras, and south. The ist battalion of the North Stafford- 
shire regiment moved up from Cairo to join the Egyptian 
army. 

In the meantime the advance to Akasha had already relieved 
the pressure at Kassala, Osman Digna having withdrawn a 
considerable force from the investing army and proceeded with 
it to Snakin. To meet Osman Digna’s movement Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. E. Lloyd, the Suakin commandant, advanced to the 
Taroi Wells, 19 m. south of Suakin, on the 15th of April to 
co-operate with the “ Friendlies,” and with Major H. M. Sidney, 
advancing with a small force from Tokar. His cavaliy, under 
Major M. A. C. B. Fenwick, went out to look for Sidney’s force, 
and were surprised by a large number of dervishes. Fenwick, 
with some 40 officers and men, seized an isolated hill and held 
it through the night, repulsing the dervishes, who were the same 
night driven back with su.ch heavy loss in attacking Lloyd’s 
zeriba that they retired to the hills, and comparative quiet again 
reigned at Suakin. At the end of May an Indian brigade arrived 
for garrison duty, and the Egyptian troops were released for 
service on the Nile. 

The dervishes first came in contact with the Egyptian cavalry 
on the Nile near Akasha, on the ist of May, and were repulsed. 
The army concentrated at Akasha early in June, and on the 
6th Kitchener moved to the attack of Firket 16 rn. away, where 
the amir Hamuda, with 3000 men, was encamped. The attack 
was made in two column:- : one, under Colonel Hunter, marching 
along the river-bank, approached Firket from the north ; while 
the other, under Major Bum-Murdoch, making a detour through 
the desert, approached it from the south. The co-operation 
of the two columns was admirably timed, and on the morning of 
the 7th the dervish camp was surrounded, and, after a sharp 
fight, Hamuda and many amirs and about zooo men were Wiled, 
and 500 prisoners taken. ^The dash and discipline of the Egyptian 
troops in this victory a good augury for the future. 
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By the end of June the railway was advanced beyond Akasha, 
and headquarters were at Kosha, 10 m. farther south. Cholera 
and fever were busy both with the North Staffordshire regiment 
at Gemai, whither they had been moved on its approach, and 
with the Egyptian troops at the front, and earned off many 
officers and men. The railway reached Kosha early in August ; 
the cholera disappeared, *dnd stores were collected and arrange- 
ments steadily made for a farther advance. The North Stafford- 
shire moved up to the front, and in September the army moved on 
Kerma, which was found to be evacuated, the dervishes having 
crossed the river to Hafir. There they were attacked by the gun- 
boats and Kitchener’s artillery from the opposite bank, and forced 
to retire, with their commander. Wad Bishara, seriously wounded. 
Dongola was bombarded by the gunboats and captured by the 
army on the 23rd of September. Bishara and his men retreated, 
but were pursued by the Eprptians until the retreat becstme a 
hopeless rout. Guns, small arms and ammunition, with large 
stores of grain and dates, were captured, many prisoners taken, 
while hundreds surrendered voluntarily, among them a brother 
of the amir Wad en Nejumi. The dervish Dongola army had 
practically ceased to exist, Debba was seized on the 3rd October, 
Korti and Merawi occupied soon after, and the principal sheiks 
came in and submitted to the sirdar. The Dongola campaign 
w^ over, and the province recovered to Egypt. The Indian 
brigade at Suakin returned to India, and was replaced by 
Egyptians. The North Staffordshire returned to Cairo. The 
work of consolidation began, and preparations were made for 
a farther advance when everything should be ready^ 

The railway up the right bank of the Nile was continued to 
Kerma, in order to evade the difficulties of the 3rd cataract ; 
but the sirdar had conceived the bold project of cutting 
off the great angle of the Nile from Wadi Haifa to Abu ^ 52 ^ 
Hamed, involving nearly 600 m. of navigation and 
Including the 4th cataract, by constructing a railway 
across the Nubian desert, and so bringing his base at Wadi Haifa 
within a few hours of his force, when it should have advanced 
to Abu Hamed, instead of ten days. Early in 1897 this new line 
of railway was commenced from Wadi Haifa across the great 
Nubian desert 230 m.- to Abu Hamed. The first-mentioned 
line reached Kerma in May, and by July the second had advanced 
130 m. into the desert towards Abu Hamed, when it became 
necessary, before it was carried farther, to secure that terminus 
by an advance from Merawi. 

In the meantime the khalifa was not idle. He occupied Abu 
Kie^a. wells and Metemma ; recalled the amir Ibrahim Khalil, 
with 4000 men, from the Ghezira ; brought to Omdurman the 
army of the west under Mahmud — some 10,000 men ; entrusted 
the line of the Atbara — ^Ed Darner, Adarama, Asubri and El 
Fasher — to Osman Digna ; constructed defences in the Shablulm 
gorge ; and personally superintended the organization and drill 
of the forces gathered at Omdurman, and the collection of vast 
stores of food and supplies of camels for offensive expeditions. 

Towards the end of June the chief of the Jaalin tribe, Abdalla 
wad Said, who occupied Metemma, angered by the khalifa, 
made his submission to Kitchener and asked for support, at the 
same time foolishly sending a defiant letter to the khalifa. The 
sirdar sent him rifles and ammunition across the desert from 
Korti; but before they arrived, Mahmud’s army, sent by the 
khalifa, swept down on Metemma on the ist of July and mas- 
sacred AbdaJla wad Said and his garrison. 

On the 29th of July, after several reconnaissances, Major- 
General Hunter, with a flying column, marched up the Nile 
from near Merawi to Abu Hamed, 133 m. distant, along the edge 
of the Monassir desert. He arrived on the 7th of August and 
captured it by storm, the dervishes losing 250 killed and 50 
prisoners. By the end of the month the gunboats had sur- 
mounted the 4th cataract and reached Abu Hamed. Berber was 
found to be deserted, and occupied by Hunter on the 5th of 
September, and in the following month a large force was en- 
trenched there. The khalifa, fearing an attack on Omdurman, 
moved Osman Digna from Adarama to Shendi. On the 23rd of 
October Hunter, with a flying column lightly equipped, left 
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Berber for Adarama, which he burned on the 2nd of Novmber, 
and after recoimoitring for 40 in. up the Atbara, returned to 
Berber, The Nile was felling, and Kitchener decided to keep the 
gunboats above the impassable rapid at Urn Tuir^ 4 m. noi^ of 
the confluence of the Atbara with the Nile, where he constructed 
a fort. The gunboats made repeated reconnaissances up the 
river, bombarding Metemma with effect. The railway reached 
Abu Hamed on &e 4th of November, and was pushed rapidly 
forward along the right b^k of the Nile towards Berber. 

The forces of the khalifa remaining quiet, the sirdar visited 
Kassala and negotiated with the Italian General Caneva for its 
restoration to Egypt. The Italians were anxious to leave it ; and 
on ChristmM day 1897 Colonel (afterwards General Sir Charles) 
Parsons, with an Egyptian force from Suakin, took it formally 
over, together with a body of Arab irregulars employed by the 
Italics. These troops were at once despatched to capture the 
dervish posts at Asabri and El Fashcr, which they did with small 
loss. 

On his return from ICassala to Berber the sirdar received 
information of an intended advance of the khalifa northward. 

He at once ordered a concentration of Egyptian troops 
eUmptaga, towards Berber, and telegraphed to Cairo for a British 
iB 98 » * brigade. By the end of January the concentration 

was complete, and the British brigade, under Major- 
General Gatacrc, was at Dakhesh, south of Abu Hamed. Dis- 
agreement among the khalifa’s generals postponed the dervish 
advance and gave Kitchener much-needed time# But at the 
end of Februaiy, Mahmud crossed the Nile to Shendi with some 
12,000 fighting men, and with Osman Digna advanced along 
the right bank of the Nile to Aliab, where he struck across the 
desert to Nakheila, on the Atbara, intending to turn Kitchener’s 
left flank at Berber. The sirdar took up a position at Ras el 
Hudi, on the Atbara. His force consisted of Gatacre’s British 
brigade (ist Warwicks, Lincolns, Scaforths and Camerons) and 
Hunter’s Egyptian division (3 brigades under Colonels Maxwell, 
MacDonald and Lewis respectively). Broad wood’s cavalry, 
Tudway’s camel corps and Long’s artillery. The dervish army 
reached Nakheila on the 20th of March, and entrenched them- 
selves there in a formidable zeriba. After several reconnaissances 
in which fighting took place with Mahmud’s outposts, it was 
ascertained from prisoners that their army was short of pro- 
visions and that great leakage was going on. Kitchener, there- 
fore, did not hurry. He sent his flotilla up the Nile and captured 
Shendi, the dervish depot, on the 27th of March. On the 4th 
of April he advanced to Abadar, A final reconnaissance was 
made on the 5th. On the following day he bivouacked at 
Umdabia, where he constructed a strong zeriba, which was 
garrisoned by an Egyptian battalion, and on the night of the 
7th he marched to the attack of Mahmud’s zeriba, which, after 
an hour’s bombardment on the morning of the 8th of April, 
was stormed with complete success. Mahmud and several 
hundred dervishes were captured, 40 amirs and 3000 Arabs 
killed, and many more wounded ; the rest escaped to Gedaref. 
The sirdar’s casualties were 80 killed and 472 wounded. 

Preparations were now made for the attack on the khalifa’s 
force at Omdurman; and in the meantime the troops were 
camped in the neighbourhood of Berber, and the railway carried 
on to the Atbara. At the end of July reinforcements were 
forwarded from Cairo ; and on the 24th of August the following 
troops were concentrated for the advance at Wad Hamad, above 
Metemma, on the western bank of the 6th cataract : — British 
division, under Major-General Gatacre, consisting of ist Brigade, 
commartded by Colonel A. G, Wauchope (ist Warwicks, Lincolns, 
Seaforths and Camerons), and 2nd Brigade, commanded by 
Colonel the jlon. N. G. Lyttelton (ist Northumberlands and 
Grenadier Guards, 2nd Lancashire and Rifle Brigade) ; Egyptian 
division, under Major-General Hunter, consisting of four brigades, 
commanded by Colonels MacDonald, Maxwell, Lewis and 
Collinson; mounted troops— 21st Lancers, camel corps, and 
Egyptian cavalry ] artillery, under Colonel Long, 2 British 
batteries, 5 Egyptian batteries, and 20 machine guns ; detach- 
ment of Royal Engineers. The flotilla, under Commander 
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K6ppe], R.N., consisted of 10 gunboats and 5 transport steamers. 
The total strength was nearty 26,000 men, * 

While the army moved along the west bhnk of ^e river, a 
force of Arab irregulars of Friendlies ” marched alon^ the east 
bank, uifder command of Major Stuart-Wortley and 
Lieutenant Wood, to clear it of the enemy as far as 
the Blue Nile ; and on the ist of September the gun- JSUr** 
boats bombarded the forts on bdth sides of the river * ^ 
and breached the great wall of Omdurman. Kitchener met with 
no opposition ; and on the ist of September the army bivouacked 
in zer ba at Egeiga, on the west bank of the Nile, within 4 m. of 
Omdurman. Here, on the morning of the^znd of September, 
the khalifa’s army, 40,000 strong, attacked the zeriba, but was 
repulsed with slaughter. Kitchener then moved out and marched 
towards Omdurman, when he was again twice fiercely attacked 
on the right flank and rear, MacDonald’s brigade bearing the 
brunt. MacDonald distinguished himself by his tactics, and 
completely repulsed the enemy. The 21st Lancers gallantly 
charged a body of 2000 dervishes which was unexpectedly met in 
a khor on the left flank, and drove them westward, the Lancers 
losing a fifth of their number in killed and wounded. The 
khalifa was now in full retreat, and the sirdar, sending his 
cavalry in pursuit, marched into Omdurman. The dervish loss 
was over 10,000 killed, as many wounded, and 5000 prisoners. 
The khalifa’s black flag was captured and sent home to Queen 
Victoria. The British and Egyptian casualties t(^ether were 
under 500. The European prisoners of the khalifa found in 
Omdurman — Charles Neufeld, Joseph Ragnotti, Sister Teresa 
Grigolini, and some 30 Greeks — were released ; and on Sunday 
the 4th of September the sirdar, with representatives from e\%ry 
regiment, crossed the river to Khartum, where the British and 
Egyptian flags were hoisted, and a short service held in memory 
of General Gordon, near the place where he met his death. 

The results of the battle of Omdurman were the practical 
destruction of the khalifa’s army, the extinction of Mahdism 
in the Sudan, and the recovery of nearly all the country formerly 
under Egyptian authority. 

The khalifa fled with a small force to Obeid in Kordofan. 
The British troops were quickly sent down stream to Cairo, 
and the sirdar, shortly afterwards created Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum, was free to turn his attention to the reduction of the 
country to some sort of order. 

He had first, however, to deal with a somewhat serious matter — 
the arrival of a French expedition at Fashoda, on the White 
Nile, some 600 m. above Khartum. He started for the ciptMia 
south on the loth of September, with 5 gunboats and MmhaaB 
a small force, dispersed a body oj 700 dervishes at 
Reng on the 15th, and four days later arrived at ^***®^» 
Fashoda, to find the French Captain Marchand, with 120 Sene- 
galese soldiers, entrenched there and the French flag flying. 
He arranged with Marchand to leave the political question 
to be settled by diplomacy, and contented himself with hoisting 
the British and Egyptian flags to the south of the French flag, 
and leaving a gunboat and a Sudanese battalion to guard them. 
He then steamed up the river and established a post at Sobat ; 

I and after sending a gunboat up the Bahr-el-Gha^ to establish 
j another post at Meshra-er-Rek, he returned to Omdurman. 

I The French expedition had experienced great difficulties in the 
I swampy region 0^ the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and had reached Fashoda 
I on the loth of July. It had been attacked by a dervish force 
i on the 25th of August, and was expecting another attack when 
Kitchener arrived and probably saved it from destruction. 
The Fashoda incident was the subject of important diplomatic 
negotiations, which at one time approached an acute pliase ; 
but ultimately the French position was found to be untenable, 
and on the iith of December Marchand and his men returned 
I to France by the Sobat, Abyssinia and Jibuti. In the following 
March the spheres of interest of Great Britain and France in the 
I Nile basin were defined by a declaration making an addition 
to Article IV. of the Niger convention of the previous year. 

During the sirdar’s absence from Omdurman Colonel Hunter 
commanded an expedition up the Blue Nile, and by the end of 
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Septwber had o<jcupied and gwrrisoned. Wad Medani, Sennar, 
Karkoj and Roseires. In the meantime Colonel Parsons majrched 
with 1400 men from Kassala on the 7th of September, to capture 
Gedor^. He eacounteced 4000 dervishes under the amir Saadalla 
outside the town, and after a desperate %ht, in which he lost 
50 IdUed and 80 wounded, defeated them and occupied the 
town on the 52nd. The dervishes left 500 dead on the field, 
among whom were four amirs. Having strongly entrenclied 
himself, Parsons heat off, with heavy loss to the dervishes, two 
impetuous attacks made on the 38th by Ahmed FediL But the 
garrison of Gedaref suffered from severe sickness, and Colonel 
CoUinson was sent to their aid with reinforcements from Omdur- 
raan. He steamed up the Blue Nile and the Rahad river to 
Ain-el-Ow'ega, whence he struck across the desert, reaching 
Gedaref on the 21st of October, to find tlmt Ahmed Fedil had 
gone south with his force of 5000 men towards Roseires. Colonel 
Lewis, who woa at Karkoj with a small force, moved to Roseires, 
where he received reinforcements from Omdurman, and on the 
26th of De^mbei^., caught Ahmed Fedil’s force as it was crossing 
the Blue NBe at Dakheila, and after a very severe fight cut it up. 
The dervish loss was 500 killed, while the Egyptians had 24 
kiUed and 118 wounded. Two ^ousand five hundred fighting 
men surrendered later, and the rest escaped with Ahmed Fedil 
to join the khalifa in Kordofan. 

On the 25th of January 1899 Colonel Walter Kitchener was 
despatched by his brother, in command of a flying column of 
op9mUom^^^ Egyptian troops and 1700 Friendlies, which had 
i.. le# been concentrated at Faki Kohi, on the White Nile, 
some 200 m. above Khartum, to reconnoitre tlie 
khalifa’s camp at Sherkela, 130 m. west of the river, 
in the heart of the Baggara country in Kordofan, and if possible 
to capture it The position was found to be a strong one, 
occupied by over 6000 men ; and as it was not considered 
prucl«it to attack it with an inferior force at such a distance 
from the river base, the fiying column returned. No further 
attempt was made to interfere with the klialifa in his fax-off 
retreat until towards the end of the year, when, good order 
having been generally established throughout the rest of the 
Sudan, it was decided to extend it to Kordofan. 

In the autumn of 7899 the khalifa was at Jebel Gedir, a hill 
in southern Kordofan, about 80 m. from the White Nile, and 
was contemplating an advance. Lord Kitchener concentrated 
8000 men at Kaka, on the river, 380 m. south of Khartum, and 
moved inland on the 20th of October. On arriving at Fongor 
it was ^certained that the khalifa had gone north, and the 
cavaliy and camel corps having reconnoitred Jcbel Gedir, the ex- 
pedition returned. On the 13th November the amir Ahmed Fedil 
debouched on the river at El Alub, but retired on finding Colonel 
Lewis with a force in gunboats. Troops and transport were then 
coiMentrated at Falu Kohi, and Colonel Wingate sent witli 
reinforcements from Khartum to take command of the expedition 
and march to Qedid, where it was anticipated the khalifa would 
be obliged to halt A flying column, comprising a squadron of 
cavaliy, a fir;ld batteiy, 6 machine guns, 6 companies of the 
camel corps, and a brigade of infantry and details, in all 3700 
men, undeff Wingate, left Paki Kohi on the 21st of November. 
The very next day he encountered Ahmed Fedil at Abu Aadel, 
drove him from his pD6ition< with great loss, and captured his 
camp and a large supply of grain he was convoying to the 
khalifa. Gedid was reached on the 23rd, and the khalifa was 
ascerteined to be at Om Debreikat. Wingate marched at 
midnight of the a4th^ and was resting his troops on high ground 
in front of the khalifa’s position, when at daybreak of the 25th 
his picquets driven in and the dervishes attacked. They 
were repulsed with great slaughter, and Wingate 
advancing, carried the camix The khalifa Abdullah 
tkamu Taaisha, unable to rally his men, gathered many of 
his principal amirs around him, ampng whom were 
his sons and broth^s, AU Wad Helu, Ahmed Fedil, and other 
well-known .leadmSi, and they met their death unflinchingly 
from the bullets ‘of the advancing Sudanese infantry. Ihree 
thoosand jmeit and 29 of unportance, including Sheik-ed- 


din, the l^alifa’s eldest son and intended successor, surrendered. 
The dervish loss In the two actions was esitimated at iooo> killed 
and wounded, while the Egyptian casualties were only 4 kiiled 
and‘»9 wounded. Thus ended the power of the khalifa and of 
Mahdkm. 

On the i9tli of January 1900 Osman Digna, who had been 
so great a supporter of Muhdism in the Eastern Sudsn, and had 
always shown great discretion in securing the safety otf his own 
person, was surrounded and captured at Jebe Warriba, as he 
was wandering a fugitive among the hills beyond Tokar. 

The rccaiiic|ue3t of Dongola and the Sudan pirovinccs during the 
three years Imm March j8q6 to December 1898, canRidering the 
enormous extent and difficulties of the country, was achieved at an 
unprecedentedly small cost, while the main item of expenditure— 
the railway — remains a pormanont benefit to tlie country. The 
figures are : — 

Railways ££.1,181,372 

Telegraphs 21,825 

Gunboats 154,934 

Military 996,223 

Total . . ££.2,354,354 

Towards this expense the British government gave a grant-in-aid of 
£8do,ooo, and the balance was borne by the Egyptian treasury. 
The railway, delayed by the construction of the big bridge owr the 
Atbara, was opened to the Blue Nile opjKisite Khartum, roy m. from 
the Atbara, at the end of 1899* (R. H. V.) 

EHRENBERG, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED (1795-1876), 
German naturalist, was bom at Delitrsch in Saxony on the 19th 
of April 1795. studying at Leipzig and Berlin, where he 

took the degree of doctor of medicine in t8i 8, he was appointed 
professor of medicine in the university of Berlin (1827). Mean- 
while in 1820 he was engaged in a scientific exploration conducted 
by General von Minutoli in Egypt. IVy investigated parts of 
the Libyan desert, the Nile valley and the northern coasts of 
the Red Sea, where Ehrenbeig made a special study of the corals. 
Subsequently parts of Syria, Arabia and Abyssinia were ex- 
amined. Some results of these travels and of the important 
collections that had been made were reported on by Humboldt 
in 3826 ; and afterwards Ehrenberg was enabled to bring out 
two volumes Symholae physical (1828-1834), in which many 
particulars of the mammals, birds, insects, &c., were made public. 
Other observations were communicated to scientific societies. In 
1829 he act'ompanied Humboldt through eastern Russia to the 
Chinese frontier. On his return he gave his attention to micro- 
scopical researches. These had an important bearing on some 
of the infusorial earths used for polishing and other economic 
purposes ; they added, moreover, largely to our knowledge of 
the microscopic organisms of certain geological formations, 
especbJly of the chalk, and of the modern marine and freshwater 
accumulations. Until Ehrenberg took up the study it was not 
known that considerable masses of rock were composed of 
minute forms of animals or plants. He demonstrated also that 
the phosphorescence of the sea was due to organisms. He 
continued until late in life to investigate the microscopic organ- 
isms of the deep sea and of various geological formations. He 
died in Berlin on the 27th of June 1876. 

Publications. — Die Infusionsihierchen ah vollhommene Organis- 
men (2 vois. fol., Leipzig, 1838) ; Mihrageologie {2 vols. fob, Leipzig, 
1854) ; and " Fortaotzung' ckr mikrogeologi^hen Studien,^’ in 
Abhandl. der k. Ahad. der Wismischatt (Berlin, 1875). 

EHRENBREITSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, facing Coblenz, 
with which it is connected by a railway bridge and a bridge of 
boats, on the main line of railway Frankfort-on -Main-Mogne. 
Pop. (including the garrison) 5300. It has an Evangelical and 
two Roman Catholic churches, a Capuchin monastery, tanneries, 
soap-works and a considerable trade in wine. Above the town, 
facing the mouth of the Mosel, on a rock 400 ft. high, lies the 
magnificent fortress of Ehrenbrertstein, considered practically 
impregnable. The sides towards the Rhine and tha south and 
south-east are precipitous, and on the south side, on whick is 
the winding approach, strongly defended. The central fort or 
citadel is fianked by a double line of works with three tiers of 
casemate batteries. The works towards the north and north-east 





end in a Mparetik eutlvkig fort. Hie iHiole Sonm a part of 
the system ^ fortifications which surroond Coblens. 

Hie site of the castle is said to have been occupied by aAoman 
fort built in the timeof theomperor Julian. In the iidi century 
Ihe casde was held by a noble neoned Erembert, from whom it 
is said to hare dehvi^ its name. In the 12th century it came 
into the possession of Archbishop ifillin ^de Fallemagne) of 
Trier, who strengthened the defences in 1155. Haese were 
again extended by Archbishop Henry 11 . (6e F6a6tmtge) in 
1266, and by Archbishop John 11 . of Baden In 1481. In 1631 
it was surrendered by the archbishop elector Philip Qiristophff 
von Soetem to the French, but was recovered by the Impermlists 
in 1637 and given to the archbishop elector of Cologne. It was 
restored to the elector of Trier in 1650, but was not stron^y 
fortified until 1672. In 16S8 the Frei^ bombarded it in vain, 
but in 1759 they took it and held it till 1762. It was again 
blockaded in 1795, *^79^ *797> ^nin ; but in 1799 they 

starved it into surrender, and at peace of Lun^villc in iSox 
blew it up before evacuating it. At the second peace of Paris 
the French paid 15,000,000 francs to the Prussian government 
for its restoration, and from 1816 to X826 the fortress was 
reconstructed by General E. L. Aster (1778-1855). 

£HUD, in the Bible, a '' judge ” who delivered Israd from 
the Moabites (Judg. iii. 12-30). He was sent from Ephraim to 
bear tribute to Eglon king of Moab, who had crossed over the 
Jordan and seized the district around Jericho. Being, like the 
Benjamites, left-handed (cf. xx, t6), he was able to conceal a 
dagger and strike down the king before his intentions were sus- 
pected. He locked Eglon in his chamber and escaped. The 
men from Mt. Ephraim collected under his leadership and by 
seizing the fords of the Jordan were able to cut ofi the Moabites. 
He is called the son of Gera a Benjamite, but since both Ehud 
and Gera are tribal names (2 Sam. xvL 5, 1 Chron. viiL 3, 5 sq.) 
it has been thought that this notice is not genuine. The tribe 
of Benjamin rarely appears in the old history of the Hebrews 
before the time of Saul. See further Benjamin ; Judges, 

ElBENSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
near the Mulde, on the borders of Bohemia, 17 m. by rail S,S.E. 
of Zwickau. Pop. (1905) 7460. It is a principal scat of the 
tambour embroidery which was introduced in 1775 by Clara 
Angermann. It possesses chemical and tobacco manufactories, 
and tin and iron works. It has also a large cattle market. £iben- 
stock, together with Schwarzenberg, was acquired by purchase 
tn 1533 by Saxony and was granted munidpai rights in the 
follovving year. 

EICHBERG, JULIUS (18124-1893), German musical oomposer, 
was bom at DOsseildorf on the 13th of June 1824. When he was 
nineteen he entered the Brussci Conservatoire, where he took 
first prizes for violin-playing and composition. For eleven years 
he occupied the post of professor in the Conservatoire of Geneva. 
In 1857 he went to the United States, staying two years in New 
York imd then proceeding to Boston, where he became director 
of the orchestra at the Boston Museum. In 1867 he foundeil the 
Boston Conservatory of Music. Eichbeig published several 
educational works on music ; and his four operettas, The Doctor 
oi Alcantara, The Rose of Tyrol, The Two Cadis and A Night in 
Rome, wei e highly popular. He died in Boston on the 18th of 
January 1893. 

EICHENDORFF, JOSEPH, FREIHERR VCW (1788-1857), 
German poet and romanoe-writer, was bom at Lubowitz, near 
Batibor, in Silesia, on the 10th of March 1788. He studied law 
at Halle and Heidelberg from 1805 to x8o8. After a visit to 
Paris he went to Vienna, where he resided until 1813, when he 
joined the Prussian army as a volunteer in tlic famous Liitzow 
corps. When peace was concluded in 1815, he left ^ army, 
and in the following year he was applied to a judicial office 
at Breslau. He subsequently hdd similar offices at Danzig, 
Kiinigsbeig and Berlin. Retiring from public service in 18^ 
he lived successively in Danzig, Vienna, Dresden and Berlin. 
He died at Neisse on the »6th of November 1857. Eichendorff 
was one of the most distinguished of the later members of the 
Gorman romantic school His genius was essentially lyrical. 


Thus he is mOft anocestfal^m fosiihartec 
where constnicdve ipmver ii least oailed for* ffif frsst 
written in i8ix, was a oomaace, Ahnung mtd 
This was followed at short .imtervaU by several ethers, among 
whidi the foremost place is by geneml oonaent aosigaed 
dem Leben eines Taugenickts (1826), which has •often jbeen re- 
printed. Of his eframas may be mentioned Esuelin w^^^onumo 
(i8a8) ; and Det ktxte Held Jfa»1»fifo«5g(x83o),iboth tragedies ; 

and a comedy, Die Freier (1833). He lAsd transla^ eeveanal 
of Calderon's religious dramas ({Seistliehe Schauspiele^ 1848). 
It is, however, through his lyrics (Gtdickie^ frdt poUect^ 1837) 
that Eiohendorfr is beet known ; he is the.gfbatest lyric poet ot 
the romantic movement. No one has gwn more beautiM 
expression than he to the poetry Of a wandering fife 7 often, again, 
his lyrics are exquisite word pictures interpreting the mystic 
meaning of the moods of nature, as in NachiSp or the old-time 
mysteiy which yet haunts the twiK^t forests and leudai caatlea 
of Germany, as in the dramatic lyric W aldesgesprSch or Attf 
finer Burg," Their langu^e is simple and musical, which makes 
them very suitable for singing, ai^ they have been often set, 
notably by Schubert and Schumann. 

In the later years of his life Eichendori! {»blishod several 
works on subjects k literary histoxy and criticism such as Vber 
die ethische und religiose Bedeutung der neuen romantischen 
Poesie in Deutschland (iB47)» deuische Roman des iS, 
Jahrhunderts in seinem Verhdliniss zum Chrisienikum (1851I 
and Geschichte der poetischen Litter aiur Deutschlands (1856), 
but the value of these works is impaired by the author’s re- 
actionary standpoint. An edition of his collected works, in six 
volumes, appeared at Leipzig in x87a 

Eichendorff's Sdmtliche Wefke appeared in 6 vols., 2864 (reprinted 
1860-1&70) ; his S&mUxche poetische Werhe in 4 vpls. (1883), The 
latest eaition is that edited uy R. von Gottschall in 4 vols. (1901)., 
A good selection edited by M. Koch will be foimd in. vkA. 145 Of 
Kfirschner's Deutsche NationalMeratwr (1893). Eiohendorfi's critical 
writings were collected in 1866 under the title Vermioakie Schrifien 
(5 vols.). Cp. H. von Eichendorif's biographical introduction to the 
S&miliche Werhe ; also H. Keiter, Joseph von EichgndorjJ (Cologne, 
18S7) ; H. A. Kr^er, Der junge Eichenaorff <Oppe!n, 1898). 

EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1752-1827), German 
theologian, was bom at Dorrenzimmem, m the principality of 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen, on the 16th of October 1752. He was 
educated at the state school in Weikersheim, wh^e his father 
was superintendent, at the gymnasium at HeUbronn and at the 
univers^ of Gottingen. (1770-1774), studying under ,J, D. 
Michaelis. In 1 7 74 he received the rectorship of the gymnasium 
at Ohrdruf, in the duchy of Gotha, and in the following year was 
made professor of Oriental languages at Jena. On death 
of Michaelis in 1788 he was elected professor ordinarius at 
Gottingen, where he lectured not only on Oriental luriguages icmd 
on the exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, but also on j^ti- 
cal history. His health was shattered in 1825, but he conunuad 
his lectures until attacked by fever on the 14th of lune iBqju 
He died on the 27tb of that month. Eichhorn has been call^ 
“the founder of modern Old Testament criticism.” He first 
properly recognized its scope and problems, and began maiw of 
Its most important discussions, “ My greatest trouble,’^ he 
says in the preface to the second edition of his EiMtunf, ^^ Thad 
to bestow on a hitherto unworked field— on the investigation of 
the inner nature of the Old Testament with thehelp of the Higher 
Criti :ism (not a new name to any humanist).” His investig.; tions 
\?d him to the conclusion that ” meat of the writings of the 
Hebrews hove passed through several hands.” Be took for 

S lanted that all the so-called supernatural facts relating to the 
Id and New Testaments were explicable on natural pnnciples. 
He sought to judge them from the standpoint of the ancient 
world, and to account for them by the superstitious beliefs which 
were then generally in vogue. He did not perceive in the biblical 
books any religious ideas of much importance for modem times j 
they interested him merely historically and for the light they 
cast tfpon antiquity. He regarded many books of the CMd 
Testament as spurious, questioned, the genuineness of 2 Peter 
and Jude, denied the Pauline authorship of Timothy and Tiius^ 
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and iog^ested tha^ the canonical gospels were based upon various 
t4Panetations and editions of a primary Aramaic gospel. He did 
not appreciate as sufficiently as David Strauss and the Tiibingen 
critics the difficulties which a natural theory has to surmount^ 
nor did he support his conclusions by such elaborate discussions 
as they deemed necessary. 

Hh principal works were — Gtschichte des Ostindiscken Handels vor 
Mohammed (Qotha, 1775) ; Allgemeine Bibliotheh der biblischen 
Literahif (10 vols.', Leipzig, i787>i8oi) ; EinUitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment (3 vols., Leipzig, 1780-1783) ; Einleitung in das Neue Testament 
(1804-1312) ; Emeitune in die apoktyphiscken Bucher des Alien 
Testaments (G6tt., 1795) I Commentarius in apocalypsin Joannis 
(2 vols., G6tt., 1791); Die Hebr. Propheten (3 vols., G6tt., 1816- 
1819) ; Allgemeine Geschichte der Cultur und Literatur des neuern 
Europe (2 vols., GOtt., 1796-1799) ; Liter dr geschichte (ist vol., Gott., 
1799, 2nd ed. 1813, 2nd vol. 1814) ; Ges^ichte der Literatur von 
ihrem Anfange bis auf die neuesten Zeiten (5 vols., Gott., 1805-1812) ; 
Vbersicht der Frantdsischen Revolution (2 vols., G6tt., 1797) ; Welt- 
aschichte (3rd ed.^ 5 vols., Gott., 1819-1820) ; Geschichte der drei 
letzten Jahrhunderte (3rd ed., 6 vols., Hanover, 1817-1818) ; Ur- 
geschichte des erlauchten Hauses der Welfen (Hanover, 1817). 

See R. W. Mackay, The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents (1863). 
. 103 ff. ; Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology (i8go), p. 209 ; 
K. uheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893), pp. 13 If. 

EIOHHORN^ KARL FRIEDRICH (1781-1854), German jurist, 
son of the preceding, was born at Jena on the 20th of November 
1781. He entered the university of Gottingen in 1797. In 1805 
he obtained the professorship of law at Frankfort-on-Odcr, 
holding it till i8ti, when he accepted the same chair at Berlin. 
On the call to arms in 1813 he became a captain of horse, and 
received at the end of the war the decoration of the Iron Cross. 
In 1817 he was offered the chair of law at Gottingen, and, pre- 
ferring it to the Berlin professorship, taught there with great 
success till ill-health compelled him to resign in 1828. His 
successor in the Berlin chair having died in 1832, he again entered 
on its duties, but resigned two years afterwards. In 1832 he also 
received an appointment in the ministry of foreign aflFairs, which, 
with his labours on many state committees and his legal re- 
searches and writings, occupied him till his death at Cologne 
on the 4th of July 1854. Eichhorn is regarded as one of the 
principal authorities on German constitutional law. His chief 
work is Deutsche Stoats- und Recktsgeschichte (Gottingen, 1808- 
1823, 5th ed. 1843-1844). In company with Savigny and 
J. F. L. Gdschen he founded the Zeitsckrift jur geschichiliche 
Rechtswissenschaii. He was the author besides of Einleitung 
in das deutsche Privatrecht mit EinsrMuss des Lehnrechis (Gdtt., 
1823) and the Grundsdtze des Kirckenrechts der Katholiscken und 
derEvangelischen Religionspartei in Deutschland, 2 Bde. (ih., 1831- 

See Schulte, Karl Friedrich Eichhorn, sein Leben und Wirhen 
(1884). 

EICHSTATT, a town and episcopal see of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, in the deep and romantic valley of the 
Altmiihl, 35 m. of Nuremberg, on the railway to Ingolstadt 
and Munich. Pop. (1905) 7701. The town, with its numerous 
spires and remains of medieval fortifications, is very picturesque. 
It has an Evangelical and seven Roman Catholic churches, 
among the latter the cathedral of St Wilibald (first bishop of 
Eichst&tt), — with the tomb of the saint and numerous pictures 
and relics, — ^the church of St Walpui^gis, sister of Wilibald, 
whose remains rest in the choir, and the Capuchin church, a copy 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Of its secular buildings the most notice- 
able are the town hall and the I.«euchtenberg palace, once the 
residence of the prince bishops and later of the dukes of Leuchten- 
berg (liow occupied by the court of justice of the district), with 
beautiful grounds. The Wilibaldsburg, built on a neighbouring 
hill in the 14th pentury by Bishop Bertold of Hohenzollem, was 
long the residence of the prince bishops of Eichstfitt, and now 
contains an historical museum. There are an episcopd lyceum, 
a clerical seminary, a classical and a modem school, and numerous 
religious houses. The industries ot the town irfclude bootmaking, 
brewing and the production of lithographic stones. 

Eichstatt Aureatum or Rubilocus) was originally a Roman 
station which, after the|foundation of the bishopric by Boniface 
in 745, developed into a considerable town, which was surrounded 
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with walls in 908. The bishops of £ichst8tt were princes of the 
Empire, subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishops 
of Mainz, and ruled over considerable territories in the Circle of 
Franconia. In 1802 the see was secularized and incorporated 
in Bavaria. In 1817 it was given, with the duchy of Leuchten- 
bCTg, as a mediatized domam under the Bavarian crown, by the 
king of Bavaria to his son-in-law Eugene de Beauhamais, 
ex-viceroy of Italy, henceforth styled duke of Leuchten^rg. 
In 1855 reverted to the Bavarian crown. 

EICHWALD, KARL EDUARD VON (1795-1876), Russian 
geologist and physician, was born at Mitau in Courland on the 
4th of July 1795. He became doctor of medicine and professor 

01 zoology in in 1823 ; four years later professor of zoology 
and compwative anatomy at Vilna; in 1838 professor of 
zoology, mineralogy and medicine at St Petersburg ; and finally 
professor of palaeontology in the institute of mines in that city. 
He travelled much in the Russian empire, and was a keen 
observer of its natural history and geology. He died at St 
Petersburg on the loth of November 1876. His published works 
include Reise auf dent Casfischen Meere und in den Caucasus, 

2 vols. (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1834-1838); Die Urwelt Russ- 
lands (St Petersburg, 1840-1^5) ; Lethaea Rossica, ou palionto- 
bpe de la Russie, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1852-1868), with Atlases. 

EIDER, a river of Prussia, in the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It rises to the south of Kiel, in Lake Redder, flows 
first north, then west (with wide-sweeping curves), and after a 
course of 1 1 7 m. enters the North Sea at Tonning. It is navigable 
up to Rendsburg, and is embanked through the marshes across 
which it runs in its lower course. Since the reign of Charlemagne, 
the Eider (originally Agyr Dor— Neptune's gate) was known 
as Romani terminus imperii and was recognized as the boundary 
of the Empire in 1027 by the emperor Conrad II., the founder 
of the Sahan dynasty. In the controversy arising out of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Question, which culminated in the war of 
Austria and Prussia against Denmark in 1864, the Eider gave 
its name to the “ Eider Danes," the iniransigeant Danish party 
which maintained that Schleswig (S0ndcrjylland, South Jutland) 
was by nature and historical tradition an integral part of Den- 
mark. The Eider Canal {Eider-Kanal), which was constructed 
between 1777 and 1784, leaves the Eider at the point where the 
river turns to the west and enters the Bay of Kiel at Holtenau^ It 
was hampered by six sluices, but was used annually by some 
4000 vessels, and until its conversion in 1887-1895 into the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal afforded the only direct connexion between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 

EIDBR (Icelandic, JEdur), a large marine duck, the Somaieria 
mollissima of ornithologists, famous for its down, which, froir 
its extreme lightness and elasticity, is in great request for filling 
bed-coverlcts. This bird generally frequents low rocky islets 
near the coast, and in Iceland and Norway has long been afforded 
every encouragement and protection, a fine being inflicted for 
killing it during the breeding-season, or even for firing a gun near 
its haunts, while artificial nesting-places are in many localities 
contrived for its further accommodation. From the care thus 
taken of it in those countries it has become exceedingly tame at 
its chief resorts, which are strictly regarded as property, and the 
taking of eggs or down from them, except by authorized persons, 
is severely punished by law. In appearance the eider is some- 
what clumsy, though it flies fast and dives admirably. The 
female is of a dark reddish-brown colour barred with brownish- 
black. The adult male in spring is conspicuous by his pied 
plumage of velvet-black beneath, and white above ; a patch 
of shining sea-green on his head is only seen on close in 5 p)ection. 
This plumage he is considered not to acquire until his third 
year, being when young almost exactly like the female, and 
it is certain that the birds which have not attained their full 
dress remain in flocks by themselves without going to the 
breeding-stations. The nest is generally in some convenient 
comer among large stones, hollowed in the soil, and furnished 
with a few bits of dry grass, seaweed or heather. By the time 
that the full number of eggs (which rarely if ever exceeds five) 
is laid the down is added. Generally the eggs and down are 
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taken at intervals of a few days by the owners of the ** eider- 
fold/' and the birds are thus kept depositins; both during the 
whole season; but some experience is needed to ensure the 
greatest profit from each commodity. Every duck is ultimately 
allowed to hatch an egg or two to keep up the stock, and the 
down of the last nest is gathered after the birds have left the spot 
The story of the drake’s furnishing *down, after the duck's 
supply is exhausted, is a fiction. He never goes near the nest. 
The eggs have a strong flavour, but are much relished by both 
Icelanders and Norwegians. In the Old World the eider breeds 
in suitable localities from Spitsbergen to the Fame Islands off 
tlie coast of Northumberland— where it is known as St Cuthbert’s 
duck. Its food consists of marine animals (molluscs and crus- 
taceans), and hence the young are not easily reared in captivity. 
The eider of the New World differs somewhat, and has been 
described as a distinct species ( 5 . dresseri). Though much 
diminished in numbers by persecution, it is still abundant on 
the coast of Newfoundland and thence northward. In Greenland 
also eiders are very plentiful, and it is supposed that three- 
fourths of the supply of down sent to Copenhagen comes from 
that country. The limits of the eider’s northern range arc not 
known, but the Arctic expedition of 1875 did not meet with it 
after leaving the Danish settlements, arid its place was taken 
by an allied species, the king-duck (S. spectcdnlis), a very beautiful 
bird which sometimes appears on the British coast. The female 
greatly resembles that of the eider, but the male has a black 
chevron on his chin and a bright orange prominence on his 
forehead, which last seems to have given the species its English 
name. On the west coast of North America the eider is repre- 
sented by a species (S. v-nigtum) with a like chevron, but other- 
wise resembling the Atlantic bird. In the same waters two 
other fine species are also found ( 5 . fischeri and S, siellm\ one 
of which (the latter) also inhabits the Arctic coast of Russia 
and East Finmark and has twice reached England. The Labra- 
dor duck (S, labradoria), now extinct, also belongs to this 
group- . . , ^ (A. N.) 

EIFEl^ a district of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine Province, 
between the Rhine, the Moselle and the frontier of the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg. It is a hilly region, most elevated in the 
eastern part (Hohe Eifel), where there are several points from 
2000 up to 2410 ft. above sea-level. In the west is the Schneifels 
or Schnee-Eifel ; and the southern part, where the most pictur- 
esque scenery and chief geological interest is found, is colled 
the Vorder Eifel. 

The Eifel is an ancient massif of folded Devonian rocks 
upon the margins of which, near Hillesheim and towards Bitburg 
and Trier, rest unconformably the nearly undisturbed sandstones, 
marls and limestones of the Trias. On the southern border, 
at Wittlich, the terrestrial deposits of the Permian Rothliegende 
are also met with. The slates and sandstones of the Lower 
Devonian form by far the greater part of the region ; but folded 
amongst these, m a series of troughs running from south;west 
to north-east lie the fossiliferous limestones of the Middle 
Devonian, and occasionally, as for example near Biidesheim, 
a few small patches of the Upper Devonian. Upon the ancient 
floor of folded Devonian strata stand numerous small volcanic 
cones, many of which, though long extinct, are still very perfect 
in form. The precise age of the eruptions is uncertain. The 
only sign of any remaining volcanic activity is the emission in 
many places of carbon dioxide and of heated waters. There is no 
historic or legendary record of any eruption, but nevertheless the 
eruptions must have continued to a very recent geological period. 
The lavas of Papenkaule arc clearly posterior to the excavation 
of die valley of the Kyll, and an outflow of basalt has forced 
the Uess to seek a new course. The volcanic rocks occur both 
as tuffs and as lava-flows. They are chiefly Icucite and nepheline 
rocks, such as leucitite, leucitophyre and nephelinite, but l^alt 
and trachyte also occur. The leucite lavas of Niedermendig con- 
tain haiiyne in abundance. The most extensive and continuous 
area of volcanic rocks k that surrounding the Laacher Set and 
extending eastwards to Neuwied and Coblenz and even beyond 
the Rhine, 


The numerous so-called crater-lakes or maart of die Eifel 
present several features of interest. They do not, as a rule, 
lie in true craters at the summit of volcanic cones, but rather 
in hollows which have been formed by exj^osions. The most 
remarkable group is that of Daun> where the three depressions 
of Gemiind, Wei^eld and Schalkenmehren have been meowed 
out in the Lower Devonian strata. The first of these shows no 
sign of either lavas or scoriae, but volcanic rocks occur on the 
margins of the other two. The two largest lakes in the Rjlfel 
region, however, are the Laacher See in the hills west of Anderr 
nach on the Rhine, and the Pulvermaar S.E. pf the Daun group, 
with its shores of peculiar volcanic sand, which also appears m 
its waters as a black powder (pulver), 

EIFFEL TOWER. Erected for &e exposition of 2889, the 
Eiffel Tower, in the Champ de Mars, Paris, is by far the highest 
artificial structure in the world, and its height of 500 metres 
(984 ft.) surpasses that of the obelisk at Washington by 429 ft., 
and that of St Paul’s cathedral by 580 ft. Its framework is 
composed essentially of four uprights, which rise from the 
corners of a square measuring 100 metres on the side ; thus the 
area it covers at its base is nearly 2\ acres. These uprights 
are supported on huge piers of masonry and concrete, the 
foundations for which were carried down, by the aid of iron 
caissons and compressed air, to a depth of about 15 metres on 
the side next the Seine, and about 9 metres on the other side. 
At first they curve upwards at an angle of 54^ ; then they 
gradually become straighter, until they unite in a single shaft 
rather more than half-way up. The first platform, at a height 
of 57 metres, has an area of 5860 sq. yds., and is reached either 
by staircases or lifts. The next, accessible by lifts only, k X15 
metres up, and has an area of 32 sq. yds.; while the third, at 
276, supporte a pavilion capable of holding 800 persons. Nearly 
25 metres higher up still k the lantern, with a gallery 5 metres 
in diameter. The work of building this structure, which is 
mainly composed of iron lattice-work, was begun on the 28th 
of January 1887, and the full height was reached on the 13th of 
March 1889. Besides being one of the sights of Paris, to which 
visitors resort in order to enjoy the extensive view that can be 
had from its higher galleries on a clear day, the tower is used to 
some extent for scientific and semi-scientific purposes; thus 
meteorological observations are carried on. The engineer under 
whose direction the tower was constructed was Alexandre 
Gustave Eiffel (bom at Dijon on the 15th of December 1832), 
who had already had a wide experience in the construction of 
large metal bridges, and who designed the huge sluices for the 
Panama Canal, when it was under the French company. 

EILDOII HILLS, a pp'oup of three conical hills, of volcanic 
origin, in Roxburghshire, Scotland, i m. S. by E. of Melrose, 
about equidistant from Melrose and St Boswells stations on the 
North British railway. They were once known as Eldune — ^tbe 
Eldunum of Simeon of Durham (fl. 1130)— probably derived from 
the Gaelic aill, rock,” and dun, “ hill ” ; but the name k also 
said to be a corruption of the Cymric moeldun, “ bald hill.” 
The northern peak is 1327 ft. high, the central 1385 ft and the 
southern 1216 ft Whether or not the Roman station of Tn- 
moniium was situated here is matter of controversy. According 
to General William Roy (1726-1790) Trimontium — so called, 
according to this theory, from the triple Eildon heights— was 
Old Melrose ; other authorities incline to place the station on the 
nor^em shore of the Solway Firth. The Eildons have been the 
subject of much legendary lore, ifichael Scot (2175-1234), 
acting as a confederate of the Evil One (so the fable runs) cleft 
Eildon Hill, then a single cone, into the three existing peaks. 
Another legend states that Artiiur and his knights sleep in a 
vault beneath the Eildons. A third legend centres in Thomas 
of Erceldoune. The Eildon Tree Stone, a large moss-covered . 
boulder, lying on the high road as it bends towards the west 
within 2 m. of Morose, marks the spot where the Fairy Queen 
led hi^ into her realms in the heart of the hills. Other places 
associated with this legend may still be identified Huntly 
Banks, where “ true Thomas ” lay and watched the queen’s 
approach, is half a mile west of the Eildon Tree Stone,’aiid on ths 
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frest nde of the {uHs b ^le Burn, a strefnnleft that fee^ the 1 
1 V 6 ed and probably derives its name from his ghostl3r visitor. 
Here, too, is Rhymer’s glen, although the name was invented 
by Sir Walter Scott, who added the dell to his Abbotsford estate. 
Bowden, to the south of the hills, was the birthplace of the poets 
Thomas Aird (i8oa-i876) and James Thomson, and its parish 
church contains the burial-place of the dukes of Roxburghe. 
Eildon Hall is a scat of the duke of Bucclench. 

ElLSIlBVItG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, on an island formed by the Mulde, 31 m. E. from 
Halle, at the junction of the railway's Halle-Cottbus and Leipzig- 
Bilenburg. Pop. (1905) *15,145. There are three churches, two 
Evangelical and one Roman Catholic. The industries of the 
town include the manufacture of chemicals, doth, quiltmg, 
calico, cigars and agncukural implements, teaching, dyeing, 
basket-medcing, catria^e-building and trade in cattle. In the 
neighbourhood is the iron foundry of Erwinlrof. Opposite the 
town, on the stAep left bank of the Mulde, is the castle from 
which it derives its name, the original seat of the noble family 
oi Etilenburg. Tliis castle (Ilburg) is mentioned in records of 
the reigns of Henry the Fowler as an important outpost against 
the Sorbs and Wends. The town itself, originally called 
Mildenau, is of great antiquity. It is first mentioned as a town 
in 981, when it belonged to the house of Wettin and was the 
chief town of the East Mark. In 1386 it was incorporated in 
the margraviate of Meissen. In 1815 it passed to Prussia. 

See Gundennann, CAroniA der Siadi EUenbufg (Eileaburg, 1879). 

EINBECK, or F^mbeck, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hanover, on the Ilm, 50 m. by rail S. of Hanover. 
Pop. (1905) 8709. It is an old-fashioned town with many quaint 
wooden houses, notable among them the Nortbeimhaus,** a 
beautiful specimen of medieval architecture. There are several 
churches, among them the Alexanderkirche, containing the 
tombs of the pnnees of Grubenhagen, and a synagogue. The 
schools include a Realgymnasium (t.e. predominantly for 
** modem ” subjects), technical schools for the advanced study 
of machine-making, for weaving and for the textile industries, 
a preparatory training-college and a police school. The in- 
dustries include brewing, weaving and tlic manufacture of 
doth, carpets, tobacco, sugar, leather-grease, toys and roofing- 
felt. 

Einbeck grew up originally round the monastery of St 
Alexander (founded J080), famous fi>r its relic of the True Blood. 
It is first recorded as a town in 1274, and in the 14th century 
was the seat of the princes of Grubenhagen, a brarich of the 
ducal house of Brunswick. The town subsequently jemed the 
Hanseatic I^tlgue. in the 15th century it became famous for 
its beer (“ Eimbecker,’* whence the familiar “ Bock *'). In 1540 
the Reformation was introduced by Duke Philip of Bninswick- 
Saltzderhdden (d. 1551), with the death of whose son Philip II. 
(1596) the Grubenhagen line became extinct. In i6z6, during 
tile Thirty Years* War, Einbeck was tak^ by Pappenheim and 
in Octob^ i64t by Piocobmini. fn 1643 it was evacuated by the 
Imperialists. In 1761 its walls were razi^ by the French. 

See H. L. Haitend, 'Gesah. der Siadt Einbdch^ s Bde. (Einbeck, 
1654-1859 ; abtidg9nent,>f6. 1681). 

KENDHOWII, a town in the province of North Brabant, 
Hollatid, and a railwaiy junction 8 iru by rail W. by S, of 
Helmond. Pop. (1900) 4730, Like Tflburg and Hehnond it 
has developed in modem times into a flourishing industrial 
centre, having linen, woollen, cotton, tobacco and cigar, 
matches, &c., factories and several breweries. 

VIIIHARD {€, 770-840), the friend and biographer of Charle- 
migne ; he Is also called Eiidiartus, Ainhardos or Heinhaidus, 
in BOSkie of the eatiy manuscripts. About the noth century 
the name was altered mtn Agenardus, and then to Eguihardus, 
or EgWkarttts, but, althoug^i these variatbnB were largely used 
in the English and French langu^es, the foinn Einhardus, or 
Einhartmi, is unbuestionably the ri^t one. , 

According to m sti^ent of Walafrdd Strabo, Einhard wm 
bom in the distfitft is watered by the river Main, and his 
birth has been fixed at about 770. ’ His paneats Were of noMe 


birth, and were probably named Einhart and Engilfsit ; and 
their son was educated in the monastery of Fiik&a, where he 
was certainly residing in 788 and in 791 . Owing to his intelligence 
and ability he was transferred, not latter than 796, from Fulda 
to the palace of Charlemagne by abbot Baugulf ; and he soon 
became very intimate wjth the king and hii famii;^, and under- 
took various important duties, one writer calling him d(mesHc%i$ 
pedaiit regalis. He was a member of the group of schedara who 
gathered around Charlemagne, and was entrusted with the 
charge of the public buildings, receiving, according to a fashion 
then prevalent, tlie scriptural name of Bezaleel (Exodus xxxi. 2 
and XXXV. 30-35) owing to his artistic skill. It has been supposed 
that be was responsible for the erection of the basilica at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he resided with the emperor, and the other 
buildings mentioned in chapter xvii. of his Vitu KaroU Magni, 
bat there is no express statement to this eflect. In 806 Charle- 
magne sent him to Rome to obtain the sifjfnature of Pope Leo III. 
to a will which he had made concerning the division of his 
empire ; and it was possibly owing to Einhard’s influence that 
in 813, after the death of his two elder sons, the emperor made 
his remaining son, Louis, a partner with himself in the imperial 
digility. When Louis became sole emperor in 814 he retained 
his father's minister in his former position ; then in 817 made 
him tutor to his son, Lothair, afterwards the emperor Lothair 1 . ; 
and showed him many other marks of favour. Einhard married 
Emma, or Imma, a sister of Bemharius, bishop of Worms, and 
a tradition of the izth^eentury represented this lady as a daughter 
of Charlemagne, and invented a romantic storv with regard to 
the courtship which deserves to be noticed as it frequently 
appears in literature. Einhard is said to have visited the 
emperor’s daughter regularly and secretly, and on one occasion 
a fall of snow made it impossible for him to walk away without 
leaving footprints, which would lead to his detection. This risk, 
however, was obviated by the foresight of Emma, who carried 
her lover across the court^rd of the palace ; a scene which was 
witnessed by Charlemagne, who next morning narrated the 
occurrence to his counsellors, and asked for their advice. Very 
severe punishments were suggested for the clandestine lover, 
but the emperor rewarded the devotion of the pair by consenting 
to their marriage. This story is, of course, improbable, and is 
further discredited by the fact that Einhard does not mention 
Emma among the number of Charlemagne’s children. Moreover, 
a similar story has been told of a daughter of the emperor 
Henry III. It is uncertain whether Einhard had any children. 
He addressed a letter to a person named Vussin, whom he calls 
iili and mi mie, but, as Vussin is not mentioned in documents 
in which his interests as Einhard’s son would have been 
concerned, it is possible that be was only a young man in whom 
be took a special interest. In January 815 the emperor Louis 1 . 
bestowed on Einhard and his wife the domains of Michelstadt 
and Mulinheim in the Odcnwald, and in the charter conveying 
these lands he is called simply Einhardus, but, in a document 
dated the 2nd of June of the same year, he is referred to as abbot. 
After this time he is mentioned as head of several monasteries : 
St Peter, Mount Blandin and St Bavon at Ghent, St Servais 
at Maastricht, St Cloud near Paris, and Fontcnelle near Rouen, 
and he fdso had charge of the church of St John the Baptist 
at Pavia. 

During the quarrels which took place between Louis I. and 
his sons, in consequence of the emperor’s second marri^e, 
Einhatd’s efforts were directed to making peace, but after a time 
he grew tired of the troubles and intrigues of court life. In 818 
he had given his estate at Michdstadt to the abbey of Lorsch, 
but he reuined Mulinheim, where about 827 he founded an 
abbey and erected a church, to which he transported some relics 
of St Peter and St Marctllinus, which he had procured from 
Rome. To Mulinheim, which was afterwards called Seligenstadt, 
he fiiuiHy retired in 830. His wife, who had been his constant 
helper, and whom he had not put away on becoming an abbot, 
died in *836, and after receiving a visit from the emperor, Einhard 
died on the 14th of March B40. He was buried at Scligenstadt, 
and his epitaph was written by Hrabanus Maurus. Einhard 





was a man of very short stature, a feature on which Alcuin wrote [ 
an epigram. Consequently he was called Nardulus, a diminutive 
form of Einhardus, and his great industry and activity caused 
him to be likened to an ant. He was also a man of teaming and 
culture. Reaping the benefits of the revival of teaming brought 
about by Chartemame, he was on mtimate terms with Alcuin, 
was well versed in Latin literature, anS knew some Greek. His 
most famous work is his Vita KaroU Magni, to which a prologue 
was added by Walafrtd Strabo. Written in inutation of the 
D€ wits Caesarim of Suetonius, this is the best contemporary 
account of the life of Chartemogne, and could only have been 
written by one who was very intimate with the emp^or and his 
court. It is, moreover, a work of some artistic merit, although 
not free from inaccuracies. It was written before 82 1 , and having 
been very popular during tl\e middle ages, was first printed : 
at Cologne in 1521. G. H. Pertz collated more than sixty 
manuscripts for his edition of 1829, and others have since come 
to light Other works by Einhard are : Episiolae, which are of 
considerable importance for the history of the times ; Hisiorta 
irandalionts beaiorum Chrisli martyrum Marcellini et Peirt, 
which gives a curious account of how the bones of these martyrs 
were stolen and conveyed to Scligenstadt, and what miracles 
they wrought ; and De adoranda cruce, a treatise which has only 
recently come to light, and which has been published by E. 
Diimmlcr in the Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fur dlUre deutsche 
GeschichtskwudCf Band xi. (Hanover, 1886). It has been asserted 
that Einhard was the author of some of the Frahkish annals, 
and especially of part of the annals of Lorsch (Annales Lauris- 
senses majores), and part of the annals of Fulda {Annales 
Fuldenses), Much discussion has taken place on this question, 
and several of the most eminent of German historians, Ranke 
among them, have taken part therein, but no certain decision 
has been reached. 

The literature on Einhard is very extensive, os nearly all those 
wlio deal witti Charlemagne, early German and ear^ French Utera* 
tiirc, treat of him. Editions of his works are by A. Teulet, Einhardi 
omnia nuae extant opera (Paris, 1840-1843), with a French translation: 
P. in the Bthliotheca rertm Germanicarum^ Band iv. (Berlin, 

1867) ; G. H. Pertz in the Monumenta Germaniae historical Bandc 
i. and ii. (Hanover, 1826-1829), and J. P. Migne in the Patrologia 
Latina y tomes 97 and loa (Paris, 1866). The Vita Karoli Magni^ 
edited by G. H. Pertz and G. Waitz, has been published separately 
(Hanover, 1880). Among the various translations of the Vita may 
be mentioned an English one by W. Glaister (I/)ndon, 1877) and a 
German one by O. Abel (Leipzig, 1893) . For a complete bibliography 
of Einhard, see A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historical pp. 394-397 
(Berlin, 1896), and W. Wattcnbach, Deuischlands Geschichtsauellen, 
Band i, (Beiim, 1904). (A. W.H.*) 

EINHORN, DAVID (1809-1879), leader of the Jewish reform 
movement in the United States of America, was born In Bavaria. 
He was a sijpporter of the principles of Abraham Geiger (q.v.), 
and while still in Germany advocated the introduction of prayers 
in the vernacular, the exclusion of nationalistic hopes from the 
synagogue service, and oilier ritual modifications. In 1855 he 
migrated to America, where he became the acknowledged leader 
of reform, and laid the foundation of the regime under which the 
mass of American Jews (excepting the newly arrived Russians) 
now worship. In 1858 he published his revised prayer book, 
which has formed the model for all subsequent revisions. In 1861 ' 
he strongly supported the anti-slaveiy party, and was forced 
to leave Baltimore where he then ministered. He continued his 
work first in Philadelphia and later in New York. (1. A.) 

EIRSIEDELN, the most populous town in the Swiss canton of 
Schwyz. It is built on the right bank of the Alpbach (an dBuent j 
of the SihlL at a height of 2po8 ft. above the sea-level on a rather I 
bare moorland, and by rail is 25 m. S.E. of Zurich, or by a rouni 
about railway , route about 38 m. north of Schwyz, with which I 
it communicates directly oret the Hacken Pass (4649 ft.) or the j 
Holzegg Pass (4616 ft.). In 1900 the p^ulation was 8496, aU j 
(save 75) Romanists a^ all (save in) Germanispeaking. The 
town is entirely dependent on the great Benedictine abl^ that 
rises rffehtlv above it to the east. Close to its present site 
Meinrao, a hermit, was murdered in 861 by two robbers, whose i 
crime was made known by Meinrad^s two pet ravens. Barlj | 


in the xoth century Benne, a hermit, nribuftC holy man’s cell, 

but the abbey proper was not founded till about 934, the churdi 
having been consecrated (it is said by Christ Hitnaelf) m 
In 1274 the dignity of a ]mnce of the Holy Ronum Bmpiiti was 
confirmed by the empemr to the reigning abbot Origmally 
under the protection of the counts of Rapperswil (to wkath town 
on the lake of Zurich the old pilgrims’ way still leads over the 
Etzel Pass, 3146 ft, with its chapel and inn), this position paased 
by marriage with their heiress in 1295 to the I^ufenblng or 
cadet line of the Habsburgs, but from 1386 was permanently 
occupied by Schwyz. A black wooden image of the Vitght And 
the fame of St Meinrad caused throngs oPpilgirims to resort 
to Einsiedeln in the middle ages, and 4 ven iioW it is much 
frequented, particularly about the 14th of September. The 
existing buildings date from the 18th century ‘bnly, while the 
treasury and the library still contain many precknas objects, 
despite the sack by the French in 1798. There ate no# about 
100 fully professed monks, who direct several educational 
institutions. The Black Virgin has a special chapel in the stately 
church. Zwingli was the parish priest of EinsMeln 1318-1518 
(before he became a Protestant), while near the town PhnicelBus 
(1493-1 541), the celebrated philosopher, was bom. 

See Father O. Rlngholz, Geschichte d. fUntL SanedthUneritiftat 
Einsiedeln, vol. i. (to 1526), (Einsiedeln, 1904). (W. A. B. C.) 

EISENACH, a tom of Germany, second capital of the grand- 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eiscnach, lies at the north-west foot 
of the Thuringian forest, at the confluence of the Nesse and 
Horsel, 32 m. by rail W. from Erfurt. Pop. (1905) 35,123* 
The town mainly consists of a long street, running from tost to 
west. Off this are the market square, containing the grand^ 
ducal palace, built in 1742, where the duchess Hdtene of <&leani 
long resided, the town-hall, and the late Gothic St Georgen- 
kirche ; and the square on which stands the Nikoiaikirohe, a 
fine Romanesque building, built about 1150 and restored in 1887* 
Noteworthy are also the Klcmda, a small castte dating from 
1260 ; the Lutherhaus, in which the reformer stayed with the 
Cotta family in 1498 ; the house in wluch Sebastian Bach was 
born, and that (now a museum) in which Fritz Reuter lived 
(1863-1874). There are monuments to the two former in the 
town, while the resting-place of the latter in the cemetery is 
marled by a less pretentious memorial. Eisenach has a school 
of forestry, a sohoed of design, a classical school {Gyennastum) 
and modem school {Realgymnasium), a deaf and dumb school, a 
teachers’ seminary, a theatre and a Wagner museum. The 
most important industries of the town are worsted-spinmng, 
carriage and wagon building, and the making of colours and 
pottery. Among others are ^ manufacture of cigars, catnent 
pipes, iron-ware and machines, alabaster ware, shoes, teather^ 
&c., cabinet-making, brewing, granite quarrying and working, 
tile-making, and saw- and com-milling. 

The naturd beauty of its surroundings and the extensive 
forests of the district have of late years attracted many summer 
residents. Magnificently situated on a precipitous hill, 600 ft 
above the town to the south, is the historic Wartburg (q.v,\ the 
ancient castle of the landgraves of Thuringia, famous as the 
scene of the contest of Minnesingers immor^ized m Wagner’s 
Tannhauser, and as the place where Luther, on his return from 
the diet of Worms in 1521, was kept in hiding and made his 
translation of the Bible. On a high rock adjaceht to the Wart- 
burg are the ruins of the castle of Madelstein. 

Eisenach (Isenacwm) was foundeef in 1070 by Louis n. the 
Springer, landgrave of Thuringia, and its history during the 
middle ages was closely bound up With tha/t of the Wartburg, 
the seat of the landgraves. The Ktemda, mentioned above, 
was built by Sophia (d. 1284), daughter of the landgrave Louis 
IV., and wife of Duke Henry IL of Brabant, to defend the town 
against Henry III., xruugrave of Meissen, during the succesqM 
contest that loltowed the extinctioil of the male fine of ^the 
Thuringian landgraves in 1247. The {xincitiidity of Eisenach 
fell tt die Saxon house of Wettin in J440, and in the partition of 
1485 formed part of the territoriek given to t^ Ernestine lino. 
It was a separate Saxon duchy from 1596 tO xfiaSy fiolm i640 
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to 1644, and agaiif from 1662 to 1741 , when it finally fell to Saxe- 
Weimar. The town of Eisenach, by reason of its associations, 
has been a favourite centre for the religious propaganda of 
Evangelical Germany, and since 1852 it 1 ms been the scene of 
the annual conference of the German Evangelical Church, known 
as the Eisenach conference. 

Sto Trinius, Eisenach und Umgebung (Minden, 1900) ; and H. A. 
Daniel, Deutschland (Leipzig, 1095), and further references in U. 
Chevalier, " Repertoire des sources,*’ &c., Topo~bibliogr, (Mont- 
beliard, 1894-1899), s.v. 

EISBNBERG (Isenberg), a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg, on a plateau between the rivers Saale and 
Elster, 20 m. S.W, from Zeitz, and connected with the railway 
Leipzig-Gera 'by a branch to Crossen. Pop. (1905) 8824. It 
possesses an old castle, several churches, and monuments to 
Duke Christian of Saxe-Eisenberg (d. 1707), Bismarck, and the 
philosopher Kari Christian Friedrich Krause (q.v.). Its principal 
industries arc weaving, and the manufacture of machines, 
ovens, furniture, pianos, porcelain and sausages. 

See Back, Chronih der Stadt und des Amies Eisenberg (Eiscnb., 1843). 

EISENERZ iron ore”), a market-place and old mining 
town in Styria, Austria, 68 m. N.W. of Graz by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 6494. It is situated in a deep valley, dominated on the 
east by the Pfaffenstein (6140 ft.), on the west by the Kaiser- 
schild (6830 ft.), and on the south by the Erzberg (5030 ft.). It 
has an interesting example of a medieval fortified church, a 
Gothic edifice founded by Rudolph of Habsburg in the 13th 
century and rebuilt in the 16th. The Erzberg or Ore Mountain 
furnishes such rich ore that it is quarried in the open air like 
stone, in the summer months. There is documentary evidence 
of the mines having been worked as far back as the 12th century. 
They afford employment to two or three thousand hands in 
summer and about half as many in winter, and yield some 
800,000 tons of iron per annum. Eisenerz is connected with the 
mines by the Erzberg railway, a bold piece of engineering work, 
14 m. long, constructed on the Abt’s rack-and-pinion system. 
It passes through some beautiful scenery, and descends to 
Vordemberg (pop. 31 ii), an important centre of the iron trade 
situated on the south side of the Erzberg. Eisenerz possesses, 
in addition, twenty-five furnaces, which produce iron, and 
particularly steel, of exceptional excellence. A few miles to the 
N.W. of Eisenerz lies the castle of Leopolds tein, and near it the 
beautiful Leopoldsteiner Lake. This lake, with its dark-green i 
water, situated at an altitude of 2028 ft., and surrounded on all 
sides by high peaks, is not big, but is very deep, having a depth 
of 520 ft. 

EISLEBEN (lat. Islebia), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, 24 m. W. by N. from Halle, on the railway 
to Nordhausen and Cassel. Pop. (1905) 23,898. It is divided 
into an old and a new town (Altstadt and Neustadt). Among 
its principal buildings are the church of St Andrew (Andreas- 
kirche), which contains numerous monuments of the counts of 
Mansfeld ; the church of St Peter and St Paul (Peter-Paulkirche), 
containing the font in which Luther was baptized ; the royal 
gymnasium (classical school), founded by Luther shortly before 
his death in 1546 ; and the hospital. Eisleben is celebrated 
as the place where Luther was bom and died. The house in 
which he was bom was burned in 1689, but was rebuilt in 1693 
as a free school for orphans. This school fell into decay under 
the r6gime of the kingdom of Westphalia, but was restored in 
1817 by Kii^ Frederick William HI. of Prussia, who, in 1819, 
transferred it to a new building behind the old house. The 
house in which Luther died was restored towards the end of the 
19th century, and his death chamber is still preserved. A 
bron^ statue of Luther by Rudolf Siemering (1835-1905) was 
unveiled in 1883. Eisleb^ has long been the centre of an 
important mining district (Luther was a miner’s son), the 
principal products being silver and copper. It ][>ossesses smelting 
works and a school of mining. 

The wliest 'record of Eisleben is dated 974. In 1045, at 
^fdiich time it belonged^to the counts of Mansfeld, it received 
the right' to hold markets, coin money, and levy tolls. From 
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1531 to 1710 it was the seat of the cadet line of the counts of 
Mansfeld-Eisleben. After the extinction of the main line of 
the counts of Mansfeld, Eisleben fell to Baxony, and, in the 
partition of Saxony by the congress of Vienna in 1815, was 
assigned to Pmssia. 

See G. Grossler, Urhundliche Gesch. Eislebens bis sum Ends des ta. 
Jahfhunderts (Halle, 18737 ; Chronicon Islebiense ; Eisleben Stadt- 
chronih aus den Jahren edited from the original, with 

notes by Grdsslcr and Sommer (Eisleben, 1882). 

EISTEDDFOD (plural Eisteddfodau), the national bardic con- 
gress of Wales, the objects of which are to encourage bardism 
and music and the general literature of the Welsh, to maintain 
the Welsh language and customs of the country, and to foster and 
cultivate a patriotic spirit amongst the people. This institution, 
BO peculiar to Wales, is of very ancient origin.^ The term 
Eisteddfod, however, which means & session ” or “ sitting,” 
was probably not applied to bardic congresses before the 12 th 
century. 

Tlie Eisteddfod in its present character appears to have 
originated in the time of Owain ap Maxen Wledig, who at the 
close of the 4th century was elected to the chief sovereignty 
of the Britons on the departure of the Romans. It was at this 
time, or soon afterwards, that the laws and usages of the Gorsedd 
were codified and remodelled, and its motto of “ Y gwir yn erbyn 
y byd ” (The truth against the world) given to it. “’Chairs ” 
(with which the Eisteddfod as a national institution is now 
inseparably connected) were also established, or ratlier perhaps 
resuscitated, about the same time. The chair was a kind of 
convention where disciples were trained, and bardic matters 
discussed preparatory to the great Gorsedd, each chair having a 
distinctive motto. There are now existing four chairs in Wales, — 
namely, the “ royal ” chair of Powys, whose motto is “ A laddo 
a leddir ” (He that slayeth shall be slain ) ; that of Gwent and 
Glamorgan, whose motto is “ Duw a phob daioni ” (God and all 
goodness) ; that of Dyfed, whose motto is “ Calon wrth galon ” 
(Heart with heart) ; and that of Gvynedd, or North Wales, whose 
motto is “ lesu,” or “ 0 lesu I na’d gamwaith ” (Jesus, or Oh 
Jesus I suffer not iniquity). 

The first Eisteddfod of which any account seems to have 
descended to us was one held on the banks of the Conway in 
the 6th century, under the auspices of Maelgwn Gwynedd, prince 
of North Wales. Maelgwn on this occasion, in order to prove 
the superiority of vocal song over instrument^ music, is recorded 
to have offered a reward to such bards and minstrels as should 
swim over the Conway. There were several competitors, but on 
their arrival on the opposite shore the harpers found themselves 
unable to play owing to the injury their harps had sustained 
from the water, while the bards were in as good tune as ever. 
King Cadwaladr also presided at an Eisteddfod about the 
middle of the 7th century. 

Griffith ap Cynan, prince of North Wales, who had been born 
in Ireland, brought with him from that country many Irish 
musicians, who greatly improved the music of Wales. During 
his long reign of 56 years he offered great encouragement to 
bards, harpers and minstrels, and framed a code of laws for their 
better regulation. He held an Eisteddfod about the beginning 
of the i2th century^ at Caerwys in Flintshire, “ to which there 
repaired all the musicians of Wales, and some also from England 
and Scotland.” For many years afterwards the Eisteddfod 
appears to have been held triennially, and to have enforced the 
rigid observance of the enactments of Griffith ap Cynan. The 
places at which it was generally held were Aberffraw, formerly 
the royal seat of the princes of North Wales ; Dynevor, the 
royal castle of the pnnees of South Wales; and Mathrafal, 
the royal palace of the princes of Powys ; and in later times 

1 According to the Welsh Triads and other historical records, the 
Gorsedd or assembly (an essential part of the modern Eisteddfod, 
from which indeed the latter sprung is as old at least as the time of 
Prydain the son of -®dd the Great, who lived many centuries before 
the Christian era. Upon the destruction of the political ascendamey 
of the Druids, the Gorsedd lost its political importance, though it 
seems to have long afterwards retained its institutional character as 
the medium for preserving the laws, doctrines and traditions of 
bardism. 
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Caerwys in Flintshire received that honourable distinction^ it 
having been the princely residence of Uewdyn the Last. Some 
of these Eisteddfodau were conducted in a style of great magni- 
ficence, under the patronage of the native princes. At Christmas 
1107 Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, prince of Powys, 
held an Eisteddfod in Cardigan Castlj, to which he invited the 
bards, harpers and minstrels, “ the best to be found in all Wales ” ; 
and he gave them chairs and subjects of emulation according 
to the custom of the feasts of King Arthur.** In 1176 Rhys ab 
Gruffydd, prince of South Wales, held an Eisteddfod in the same 
castle on a scale of still greater magnificence, it having been 
moclaimed, we are told, a year before it took place, “ over Wales, 
England, Scotland, Ireland and many other countries.** 

On the annexation of Wales to England, Edward I. deemed it 
politic to sanction the bardic Eisteddfod by his famous statute of 
Rhuddlan. In the reign of Edward III. Ifor Hael, a South Wales 
chieftain, held one at his mansion. Another was held in 1451, 
with the permission of the king, by Griffith ab Nicholas at 
Carmarthen, in princely style, where Dafydd ab Edmund, an 
eminent poet, signalized himself by his wonderful powers of 
versification in the Welsh metres, and whence “ he carried home 
on his shoulders the silver chair *’ which he had fairly won. 
Several Eisteddfodau were held, one at least by royal mandate, 
in the reign of Heniy VII. In 1523 one was held at Caerwys 
before the chamberlain of North Wales and others, by virtue of 
a commission issued by Henry Vlll. In the course of time, 
through relaxation of bardic discipline, the profession was 
assumed by unqualified persons, to the great detriment of the 
regular bards. Accordingly in 1567 Queen Elizabeth is.sued 
a commission for holding an Eisteddfod at Caerwys in the 
following year, which was duly held, when degrees were conferred 
on 55 candidates, including 20 harpers. From the terms of the 
royal proclamation we find that it was then customary to bestow 
“ a silver harp ** on the chief of the faculty of musicians, as it had 
been usual to reward the chief bard with “ a silver chair.** This 
was the last Eisteddfod appointed by royal commission, but 
several others of some importance were held during the i6th 
and 17th centuries, under the patronage of the earl of Pembroke, 
Sir Richard Neville, and other influential persons. Amongst 
these the last of any particular note was one held in Bewper 
Castle, Glamorgan, by Sir Richard Biisset in 1681. 

During the succeeding 130 years Welsh nationality was at its 
lowest ebb, and no general Eisteddfod on a large scale appears 
to have been held until 1819, though several small ones were 
held under the auspices of the Gwyneddigion Society, established 
in 1771, — ^the most important being those at Corwen (1789), 
St Asaph (1790) and Caerwys (1798). 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars, however, there was a 
general revival of Welsh nationality, and numerous Welsh 
literary societies were established throughout Wales, and in 
the principal English towns. A large Eisteddfod was held under 
distinguished patronage at Carmarthen in 1819, and frqtn that 
time to the present they have been held (together with numerous 
local Eisteddfodau), almost without intermission, annually. 
The Eisteddfod at Llangollen in 1858 is memorable for its archaic 
character, and the attempts then made to revive the ancient 
ceremonies, and restore the ancient vestments of druids, bards 
and ovates. 

To constitute a provincial Eisteddfod it is necessary that 
it should be proclaimed by a graduated bard of a Gorsedd a 
year and a day before it t^es place. A local one may be held 
without such a proclamation. A provincid Eisteddfod generally 
lasts three, sometimes four days. A president and a conductor 
are appdnted for each day. The proceedings commence with a 
Gorsedd meeting, opened with sound of trumpet and other 
ceremonies, at which candidates come forward and receive 
bardic degrees after satisfying the presiding bard as to their 
fitness. At the subsequent meetings the president gives a brief 
address ; the bards follow with poetical addresses ,• adjudications 
are made, and prizes and medals ^vith suitable devices are given 
to the successful competitors for poetical, musical and prose 
compositions, for the best choral and solo 8ingmg,and singing with 
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the harp or “ Pennillion ringing**^ as iti8 calM,forthebestiday- 
ing on the harp or stringed or wind instruments, as well as 
occasionally for the best specimens of handicraft and art. In the 
evening of ea(ffi day a conoert is given, generally attended by very 
large numbers. The great day of the Ebteddfod is the **chair ’* day 
-—usually the third or last day — the grand event of the Eisteddfod 
being the adjudication on the chair subject, and the chairing mtd 
investiture of the fortunate winner. This b the lughest object 
of a Welsh bard’s ambition. The ceremony is an imposing one, 
and is performed with sound of trumpet (See also the articles 
Bard, Celt : Celtic Literature, and Walbs.) (R. W.*) 

EJECTMENT (Lat. e, out, and jacere, to.tliirow), in English law, 
an action for the recovery of the possession of .land, together 
with damages for the wrongful withholding thereof. In the old 
classification of actions, as real or personal, thb was known 
as a mixed action, because its object was twofold, viz. to recover 
both the realty and personal damages. It should be noted that 
the term “ejectment** applies in law to distinct classes of 
proceedings— ejectments as between rival claimants to land, 
and ejectments as between those who hold, or have held, the 
relation of landlord and tenant. Under the Rules of the Supreme 
Court, actions in England for the recovery of land are commenced 
and proceed in the same manner as ordinary actions. But the 
historical interest attaching to the action of ejectment b so 
great as to render some account of it necessary. 

The form of the action as it prevailed in the English courts 
down to the Common Law Proc^ure Act 1852 was a series of 
fictions, among the most remarkable to be found in the entire 
body of English law. A, the person claiming title to land, 
delivered to B, the person in possession, a declaration in eject- 
ment in which C and D, fictitious persons, were plaintilS and 
defendant. C stated that A had devbed the land to him for a 
term of years, and that he had been ousted by D. A notice 
signed by D informed B of the proceedings, and advised him to 
apply to be made defendant in D*s place, as he, D, having no 
title, did not intend to defend the suit. If B did not so apply, 
judgment was given against D, and possession of the lands was 
given to A. But if B did apply, the Court allowed him to 
defend the action only on condition that he admitted the three 
fictitious averments — the lease, the entry and the ouster — ^wbich, 
together with title, were the four things necessary to maintain 
an action of ejectment. Thb having been arranged the action 
proceeded, B being made defendant instead of D. The names 
used for the fictitious parties were John Doe, plaintiff, and 
Richard Roe, defendant, who was called “ the casual ejector.** 
The explanation of these mysterious fictions b this. The writ 
de ejectione firmae was invented ab^ut the beginning of the reign 
of Edward III. as a remedy to a lessee for years who had bem 
ousted of his term. It was a writ of trespass, and carried dama^, 
but in the time of Henry VII., if not before that date, the courts 
of common law added thereto a .species of remedy neither 
warranted by the original writ nor demanded by the declaration, 
viz. a judgment to recover so much of the term as was still to 
run, and a writ of possession thereupon. The next step was to 
extend the remedy — limited originally to leaseholds — to cases 
of disputed title to freeholds, lliis was done indirectly by the 
claimant entering on the land and there making a lease for a 
term of years to another person ; for it was oiuy a term that 
could be recovered by the action, and to create a term required 
actual possession in the granter. The lessee remained on the land, 
and the next person who entered even by chance was accounted 
an ejector of the lessee, who then served upon him a writ of 
trespass and ejectment. The case then went to trial as on a 

* According to Jones's Bavdic Remains^ ** To sing * Pennillioa * 
unth a Welsh harp is not so easily accomplished as may be imagined. 
The singer is obliged to follow the harper, who may change the tune, 
or perform variations ad libitum, whilst the vocalist must keep tifoe, 
and end precisely with the strain. The singer does not commence 
with the harper, but takes the strain up at the second, tiiird or 
fourth bar, as best suits the * petaniU ’ he intends to sing. . « 
Those are considered the best singers who can adapt stanzas of various 
metres to one melody, and who are acquainted with the twenty-four 
measures according to the bardiclawB and rules of domposition.** 
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commiHi aotbn of breipass ; find the dahnanf s title^ being the 
reall ioundation of the lessee’s right, was thus indirectly deter- 
mined. These proceedings might take place without the know^ 

kdgc of the person really in possession; and to prevent the 
abuse of the action a rale was laid down that the plaintiff in 
^eotment must gww notice to the party in possession, who 
might then come m and defend the action. When the action 
came into general- use as a mode erf trying the title to freeholds, 
the actual entry, lease and ouster which were necessary to found 
^ action were attended with much inconvenience, and accord- 
ing}y Lord Chief Justice Roll® during the Protectorate (c. 1657) 
substituted for them the fictitbus averments already described. 
The action of ejectment is now only a curiosity of legal history. 
Its £k:titious suitors were swept away by the Common Law 
Procedure Act of 185a. A form of writ was prescribed, in which 
the person in possesston of the disputed premises by name and 
all persons entitled to defend the possession were infoensed that 
the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to possession, and required 
to iqDpear in court to defend the possession of the proper^ or 
such part of it as they should think fit. In the form of the writ 
and in some other respects ejectment still differed from other 
actions. But, as already mentioned, it has now been assimilated 
(under the name of action for the recovery of lands) to ordinary 
actions by the Rules 0^ the Supreme Court. It is commenced 
by writ of summons, and-naufaject to the rules as to summary 
judgm^ts (0. inf ,) — proceeds along the usual course of pleadings 
affld trial to judgment ; but is subject to one special rule, viz. 
thart except by l^ve of the Court or a judge the only claims 
which may be joined with one for recovery of land are claims 
in respect erf arrears of rent or double value for holding over, 
or mesne profits (i.e. the vidue of the land during the period 
of %gal possession), or cfeimages for breach of a contract under 
whidi die premises are held or for any wrong or injury to the 
premises claimed (Rij.C., O. xviii, r. 2). These claims were 
formerly recoverable by an independent action. 

With regaard to actions for the recovery of land — apart from 
the relationship orf landlord and tenant — the only point that 
need be noted is the presumption of law in favour of the actual 
possessor of the land in dispute. Where the action is brought 
by a landlord against his tenant, there is of course no presumption 
against the landlord’s title arising from the tenant’s possession. 
By Common Law Procedure Act 1852 (ss. aio-212) special 
provision was made for the prompt recovery of demised premises 
where half a year’s rent was in arrear ^ the landlord was 
entitled to re-enter for non-payment. These provisions are 
still in force, but advantage is now more generally taken of the 
summary judgment pircedure introduced by the Rules of the 
Supreme Court (Order iii.,r. 6.), This procedure may be adopted 
when (a) the tenant’s term has expi^, (A) or has been duly 
determined by notice to quit, or (<:) has become liable to forfeiture 
for non-payment of rent, and applies not only to the tenant 
but to praons dain^ under him. The writ is specially en- 
dorsed with the pkiiatiff’s claim to recover the land with or 
yritfaout rent or mesne profits, and summary judgment obtained 
if no substantial defence is disclosed. Where an action to 
recover land is brought against the tenant by a person claiming 
adversely to the landlord, the tenant is bound, under penalty 
of forfeiting the vahi© of three years’ imfffoved or rack rent of the 
premises, to give notice to the landlord in order that he may 
appear and defend hds title. Actions for the recovery of land, 
other than land belongiag to spiritual corporations amd to the 
crown, are barred in la yean (Real Prepay limitation Acts 
(■• 29) and 1874 (s^ i). A landlord can recover possession 
in the county court (i.) by an action for the recovery of possession, 
where neither the value of the prenifces nor the rent exceeds 
£100 a year, and the tenant is holding over (County Courts Acts 
o£i8^ s. i33,and 1903, s. 3) ; (ii.) by “ an action of ejectment,” 
idxere (o) die value or rent of the premises does not exceed 
£too, (b) half a year’s rent is in arrear, and (^r) no sufficient 
distress (see RBifrjIs to be found on the premises (Act of 1888, 
&-139; Act of igo^s^,^-Okanty Court Rules i 9 O 3 ,, 0 rd. v.,jule 3). 
Where a I t en a nt , at a. rant not exceeding ^ao^a year of prrenjffes 


at will, or for a tern not exceeding 7 refuses or neglects, 
on the determination of expiration of his interest, to deliver up 
poasession, such possession may be recovered by proceeefings 
before justices under the Small Tenements Recovery Act 1838, 
an enactment which has been extended to the recovery of allot- 
ments. Under the Diitrejs for Rent Act 1737, and the Deserted 
Tenements Act 1817, a landlord can have hims^ put by the order 
of two justices into premises deserted by the tenant wh^ half 
a year’s rent is owing and no sufficient distress can be found. 

In Ireland, the practice with regard to the recovery of land is 
regulated by tfiie Rules of the Supreme Court 1891, made under 
the Judicature (keknd) Act 1877 ; and resembles that of 
I England. Possession may be recovered summarily by a special 
indoreement ^ the writ, as in England ; and there are analogous 
provbions with regard to the recovery of small tenements 
I (see ^nd Act, 18&, as. 84 and 89). The law with regard to 
the ejectment or eviction of tenants is consolidated by the Land 
Act 2860. (See ss. 50-66, 68-71, and further under Landlord 
AND Tenant.) 

^ In S€(^and, the recovery of land is effected by an action of 
• '‘removing” or summary ejection. In the case of a tenant 
“ warning is necesin^ unless he is bound by his lease to 
remove witlmt warning. In the case of possessors without 
title, or a tide merely precarious, no warning is needed. A 
summary process of removing from small hold^s is provided 
for by Shenff Courts (Scotland) Acts of 2838 and 1851. 

In the United States, the dkd English action of ejectment was 
adopted to a very limited extent, and where it was so adopted 
has often been superseded, as in Connecticut, by a single action 
for all cases of ouster, ^seisin or ejectment. In this action, 
known as an action of disseisin or ejectment, both possession of 
the land and damages may be recovered. In some of the states 
a tenant against whom an action of ejectment is brought by a 
I strainer is bound under a penalty, as in England, to give notice 
I of the claim to the landlord in order that he may appear and 
' defend his title. 

In French law the landlord’s claim for rent is fairly secured 
by the li5rpothcc, and by summary powers which exist for the 
seizure of the effects of defaulting tenants. Eviction or annul- 
ment of a lease can only be obtained through the judicial 
tribunals. The Civil Code deals with the position of a tenant 
in case of the sale of the property leased. If the lease is by 
authentic act {acte oMenHque) or has an ascertained date, the 
purchaser cannot evict the tenant unless a right to do so was 
reserved on the lease (art. 1743), and then only on payment of an 
indemnity (arts. 1744-1747). If the lease is not by authentic 
act, or has not an ascertained date, the purchaser is not liable 
for indemnity (art. 1750). The tenant of rural lands is bound 
to give the landlord notice of acts of usurpation (art. 1768). 
There are analogous provisions in the Civil Codes of Belgium 
(arts. 1743 et seq.), Holland (arts. 1613, 1614), Portugal (art. 
1572); and see the German Civil Code (arts. 535 et seq.). In 
many of the colonies there are statutory provisions fur the 
recovery of land or piremiacs on the lines of English law (cf. 
Ontario, Rev. Stats. 1897, c. 170, ss. 19 et seq-; Manitoba, Rev. 
Stats, 1902, c. 1903). La others {e.g. New Zealand, Act No. 55 
of 1893, ss. 175-187; British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1897, 
c. 182 ; Cyprus, Ord. 15 of 1895) has been legislation similar 
to the Small Tenements Recovery Act 1838. 

Authorities. — English Lam : Cole on EjsUment ; Digby, History 
of Real Property (3rd ed., London, 1884) ; Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law (Cambridge, 1895) ; Foa, Landlord and 
Tenant (4th ed., London, 1907) ; Fawcett, Lanc&ord and Tenant 
(London, 1903). Irish Law: Nolan and Kane's Statutes relating 
to the Law of Landlord and Tenant (5th ed., Dublin, 1898) ; Wylfo’a 
Judicature Acts (Dublin, 1900). Scots Law: Hunter on Landlord 
and Tenant (4th ed., Edin., 1878) ; Erskine's Principles (20th ed., 
Edin., 1903). American Law: Two Centuries* Growth of American 
Law (New York and London, 1901) ; Bouvier's Law Dictionary 
(Boston and London, 1897) ; Stimson, American SMute Law 
(Boston^,i886). (A. W. R.) 

RKATERlNBURGi, a towM of Russia, in the government of 
Perm, 3x1 m. by mil S.£% of the town of Perm, oa the Iset river, 
near the £« frat of the* Ural. Mountains, in 56'’ 49' N. and 
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60** 35' E., at an aldtnde of 870 ft. above sea-level. It is the 
most important town of the Urals. Pop. (r86o) ; ^11897) 

55^488. The streets are broad and regular^ and several of 
houses of palatial proportions. In 1834 Ekaterinburg was made 
the see of a snfEragan bishop of the Orthodox Gr^ Church. 
There are two cathi^rals — St Catherine’s^ founded in 1758, and 
that of the Epiphany, in 1774— -and a buBeum of natural ^tory, 
opened in 1853. El^terinburg is the seat of the central mining 
administration of the Ural region, and has a chemical laboratory 
for the assay of gold, a onning school, the Ural Society of 
Naturalists, and a magnetic and meteorological observatory. 
Besides the government mint for copper coinage, which dates 
from i 73 S» the government engineering works, and the 
imperial factory for the cutting and polishing of malachite, 
jasper, marble, porphyry and other ornamental stones, the 
mdustrial establishments comprise candle, paper, soap and 
machinery works, flour and woollen mills, and tanneries. There is 
a lively trade in cattle, cereals, iron, woollen and silk goods, 
and colonial products ; and two important fairs are held annually. 
Nearly forty gold and platinum mines, over thirty iron-worl«, 
and numerous other factories are scattered over the district, 
while wheels, travelling boxes, hardware, boots and so forth 
are extensively made in the villages. Ekaterinburg took its 
origin from the mining establishments founded by Peter the 
Great in 1721, and received its name in honour of his wife, 
Catherine I. Its development was greatly promoted in 1763 
by the diversion of the Siberian highway from Verkhoturye to 
this place. 

EKATERINODAR, a town of South Russia, chief town of the 
province of Kuban, on the right bank of the river Kuban, 85 m. 
E.N.E. of Novo-rossiysk on the railway to Rostov-on-Don, 
and in 45° 3' N. and 38° 50' E. It is badly built, on a swampy 
site exposed to the inundations of the river ; and its houses, 
with few exceptions, are .slight structures of wood and plaster. 
Founded by Catherine II. in 1794 on the site of an old town 
called Tmutarakan, as a small fort and Cossack settlement, its 
population grew from 9620 in i860 to 65,697 in 1897. It has 
various technical schools, an experimental fruit-farm, a military 
hospital, and a natural history museum. A considerable trade is 
carried on, especially in cereals. 

EKATERINOSLAV, a government of south Russia, having the 
governments of Poltava and Kharkov on the N., the territory 
of the Don Cossacks on the E., the Sea of Azov and Taurida on 
the S., and Kherson on the W. Area, 24,478 sq. m. Its surface 
is undulating steppe, sloping gently south and north, with a few 
hills reaching 1200 ft. in the N.E., where a slight swelling (the 
Don Hills) compels the Don to make a great curve eastwards. 
AnoUier chain of hills, to which the eastward bend of the Dnieper 
is due, rises in the west. These hills have a crystalline core 
(granites, syenites and diorites), while the surface strata belong 
to the Carboniferous, Permian, Cretaceous and Tertiary forma- 
tions. The government is rich in minerals, especially in coal — 
the mines lie in the middle of the Donets co^eld — iron ores, 
fireclay and rock-salt, and every year the mining output increases 
in quantity, especially of coal and iron. Granite, limeatone, 
grindstone, slate, with graphite, manganese and mercury are 
found. The government is drained by the Dnieper, the Don and 
their tributaries (e.g. the Donets and Yolchya) and by several 
affluents (e.g. the I^mius) of the Sea of Azov. The soil is the 
fertile black earth, but the crops occasionally suffer from drought, 
the average armu^ rainfall being only 15 in. Forests are scsace. 
Pop. (i860) 1,13^,750 ; (1897) 2,118,946, chiefly Little Russians, 
with Great Russians, Greeks ^,740), Germans ^80,979), 
Rumanians and a few gypsies. Jews constitute 4*7 % of the 
population. The estimated population in 1906 was 2,708,700. 

Wheat and ottier cereals are extensively grown ; other note- 
worthy crops are potatoes, tobacco and grapes. Nearly 40,000 
persons hnd occupation in factories, the most important being 
iroH'^orks and agricultural machinery works, though there are 
also tobacco, glass, soap and omdle factories, potteries, tanneries 
and breweries. In the districts of Mariupol the makin|| of 
agricultural implements and machinery is carried on extensively 


as A'dqmestic industry kt the villas. Bees drerkept in 
siderable numbers. Fishing employs many pmw in Xkt Don 
and the Dnieper. Cereals are exported in laqfe (quantities via 
the Dnieper, the.Servaatopol milway, and the; port ff Marmp^; 
The chief towns of the eija^t (iistricin, with their populations in 
1897, are Ekaterinoslav (135,552 inhabitants in 1900), Afcx- 
androvsk (28434), Bakhmut (30,585), Mariupol ^«77o), 
Novomoricovsk (12^862), Paving^ (17,288), ^yyimnsahsk 
(5120), and Verkhne-dnyeprovsk (iii,,6o7). 

EKATERlNOfiLAY, a town of Russia, caintal of ^ gotfom- 
ment of the same name, on the right bank of. the Dniepesr. ahoye 
the rapida, 675 m. by S.S.W. of Mosedw,. in 48'’ 21' N. and 
35® 4' E., at an altitude of tio iu Pop. (1861;) 18,882, without 
suburbs ; (1900) 135,552. If .the suburb of. Novyikoindak be 
indiuded, the town extends for upwards of 4 m; along the river. 
The oldest part lies very low and la much exposed to floods* Con- 
tiguous to the towns on the N.W. is the royal village of Novyi- 
maidani or the New Factories. The bishop’s paJ^, miwg 
academy, archaeological museum and library are the prmeipnl 
public buildings. The house now occupied by the Nobles Qpb 
was formeriy inhabited by the author and statesman Potemkin. 
Elmterinoskv is a rapidly growing city, with a number of technical 
schools, and is an important depot for timber floated dmn the 
Dnieper, and also for cereals. Its iron-works, flour-mills and 
agricultural machinery works give occupation to over 5000 
persons. In fact since 1895 the city has become the centre of 
numerous Francio-Belgian industrial undertakings. In addition 
to the branches just mentioned, there are tob^cx) factories and 
breweries. Constderable trade is carried on in cattle, ceneals, 
horses and wool, there being three annual fairs. On the site of 
the city there formerly stood the Polish castle of Koinda^ bqilt 
in 1635, and destroyed by the Cossacks. The existing city was 
founded by Potemkin in 1786, and in the following year Catherine 
II. laid the foundation-stone of the cathedral, though it was not 
actually built until 1830-1835. On the south side of it is a bronze 
statue of the empress, put up in 1846. Paul 1 . changed the name 
of the city to Novo-rossiysk, but the original name was restored 
in 1802. 

EKHOF, KONRAD (1720-1778), German actor, was bom in 
Hamburg on the 12th cf August 1720. In 1739 he became a 
member of Johann Friedrich Schonemann’s (1704-1 782) company 
in Liineburg, and made his first appearance there on the 15th 
of January 1740 as Xipbares in Racine’s Miihridaie, From 
1751 the Schonemann company performed mainly in Hamburg 
and at Schwerin, where Dul^ Christian Louis IL of Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin made them comedians to the court During Uus 
period Ekhof founded a theatriaal academy, which, tiuiugh 
short-lived, was of great importance in helping to raise the 
standard of German acting and the status of German .actors. 
In 1757 Ekhof Left Schonemann to join Franz Schuch’s company 
at Itozig ; but he soon returned to Hamburg, where, in con- 
junction with two other actors, he sucoeeckd Sd^emaim* in 
the direction of the company. He resigned this porition, however, 
in favour of H. G. Koch, with whom he acted until 1764, when 
he joined K. E. Ackennann’s company. In 1767 waa founded 
the National Theatre at Hamburg, made famoua by Lessing’s 
Hamburgische DtamaiurgU, and Ekhof was the leading memi^ 
of the company. After the failure of the enterprise Ekbol was 
for a time m Weimar, and ultimately became (x>-director ol the 
new court theatre at Gotha. This, the flrst permanently* estab- 
lished theatre in Germany, was opened on the end of Oc^ber 
1775. Ekhofs reputation was now at its height ; Qoethe called 
him the only German tragic actor ; and in 1777 he acted with 
Goethe and Duke Charles Augustus at a private perforpraiDce 
at Weimar, dining afterwairds with the at the ducal table* 
He died on the x6th of June 1778. His versatility may be 
judged from the fact that in the comedies of Goldoni and Mol^Me 
he was no leB8*Buccessful than in the tragedies of Lessing^and 
Shakespeare. He was regaeded by his. contemporaries aa 
unatspassed exponent of natuialiieM on the st^e ; Xhd ^ this 
respect he has been not ur^aiely compared wi& Garrick. Hii 
lam, however, was laipidlx edipsed by that el Friedrich 
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Scbrdder. His liteAiry efforts were chiefly confined to transla- 
tions from French authors. 

See H. Uhde, biography of Ekhof in vol. iv. of Der neue Plutarch 
(1876), and J. Ruachner, K. Ehhofs Leben und Wirkefi (1872). Also 
J. F, Schonemann und seine Schauspielergeseilschafi 

BKRON (better, as in the Septuagint and Josephus, Accaron, 
AKKap 6 v),a royal, city of the Philistines commonly identified 
with the modem Syrian village of ‘Akir, 5 m. from Ramleh, 
on the southern slope of a low ridge separating the plain of 
Philistia from Sharon. It lay inland and off the main line of 
traffic. Though included by the Israelites within the limits of 
the tribe of Judah, and mentioned in Judges xix. as one of the 
cities of Dan, it was in Philistine possession in the days of 
Samuel, and apparently maintained its independence. Accord- 
ing to the narrative of the Hebrew text, here differing from the 
Greek text and Josephus (which read Askelon), it was the last 
town to which the ark was transferred before its restoration to 
the Isr^lites. Its 'maintenance of a sanctuary of Baal Zebub 
is mentioned in 2 Kings i. From Assyrian inscriptions it has 
been gathered that Padi, king of Ekron, was for a time the 
vassal of Hezekiah of Judah, but regained his independence 
when the latter was hard pressed by Sennacherib. A notice of 
its history in 147 b.c. is found in i Macc. x. 89 ; after the fall of 
Jerusalem a.d. 70 it was settled by Jews. At the time of the 
crusades it was still a large village. Recently a Jewish agri- 
cultural colony has been settled there. The houses are built of 
mud, and in the absence of visible remains of antiquity, the 
identification of the site is questionable. The neighbourhood 
is fertile. (R A S M ) 

ELABUGA, a town of Russia, in the government of Vyatka, 
on the Kama river, 201 m. by steamboat down the Volga from 
Kazan and then up the Kama. It has flour-mills, and carries 
on a brisk trade in exporting com. Pop. (1897) 9776. 

The famous Ananiynskiy Mogilnik (burial-place) is on the 
right bank of the Kama, 3 m. above the town. It was discovered 
in 1858, was excavated by Alabin, Lerch and Nevostruyev, 
and has since supplied extremely valuable collections belonging 
to the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages. It consisted of a mound, 
about 500 ft. in circumference, adorned with decorated stones 
(which have disappeared), and contained an inner wall, 65 ft. 
in circumference, made of uncemented stone flags. Nearly 
fifty skeletons were discovered, mostly lying upon charred logs, 
surrounded with cinerary urns filled with partially burned 
bones. A great variety of bronze decorations and glazed clay 
pearls were strewn round the skeletons. The knives, daggers 
and arrowpoints are of slate, bronze and iron, the last two being 
very rough imitations of stone implements. One of the flags 
bore the image of a man, without moustaches or beard, dressed 
in a costume and helmet recalling those of the Circassians. 

ELAM, the name given in the Bible to the province of Persia 
called Susiana by the classical geographers, from Susa or Shushan 
Its capital. In one passage, however (Ezra iv. 9), it is confined 
to Eljrmais, the north-western part of the province, and its 
inhabitants distinguished from those of Shushan, which else- 
where (Dan. viii. 2) is placed in Elam. Strabo (xv. 3. 12, &c.) 
makes Susiana a part of Persia proper, but a comparison of his 
account with those of Ptolemy (vi. 3. i, &c.) and other writers 
would limit it to the mountainous district to the east of Baby- 
lonia, lying between the Oroatis and the Tigris, and stretching 
from^ India to the Persian Gulf. Along with this mountainous 
dis^ct went a fertile low tract of country on the western side, 
which also included the marshes at the mouths of the Euphrates 
and Tigris and the north-eastern coast land of the Gulf. This low 
tract, though producing large quantities of grain, was intensely 
hot in summer ; the high regions, however, were cool and well 
watered. 

The whole country was occupied by a variety of tribes, speaking 
a^lutinative dialects for the most part, though the western 
districts were occupied by Semites. Strabo (xi. 13. 3, 6), quAing 
fromNearchus,i^mB to i^de the Susians under the Elymaeans, 
whom he associates iHth the Uxii, and places on the frontiers 


of Persia and Susa ; but Pliny more correctly makes tlie Eulaeus 
the boundary betw^ Susiana and Elymais (A./f. vi. 29-31). 
The Uxii are described as a robber tribe in the mountains 
adjacent to Media, and their name is apparently to be identified 
with the title given to the whole of Susiana in the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, Uwaja^ ue, “Aborigines.” Uwaja is 
probably the origin of the Aodem Khuzistan, though Mordtmann 
would derive the latter from Jjd. “ a sugar-reed.” Immediately 
bordering on the Persians were the Amardians or Mardians, 
as well as the people of Khapirti (Khatamti, according to Scheil), 
the name given to Susiana in the Neo-Susian texts. Khapirti 
appears as Apir in the inscriptions of Mal-Amir, which fix the 
locality of the district. Passing over the Messabatae, who 
inhabited a valley which may perhaps be the modern Mflh- 
Sabadan, as well as the level district of Yamutbal or Yatbur 
which separated Elam from Babylonia, and the smaller districts 
of Charlene, Cahandene, Corbiana and Gabiene mentioned 
by classical authors, we come to the fourth principal tribe of 
Susiana, the Cissii (Aesch. Pers, 16 ; Strabo xv. 3. 2) or Cossaei 
(Strabo xi. 5. 6, xvi. ii. 17 ; Air. Jnd. 40 ; Polyb. v. 54, &c.), 
the Kassi of the cuneifonn inscriptions. So important were they, 
that the whole of Susiana was sometimes called Cissia after 
them, as by Herodotus (iii. 91, v. 49, &c.). In fact Susiana 
was only a late name for the country, dating from the time 
when Susa had been made a capital of the Persian empire. In 
the Sumerian texts of Babylonia it was called Numma, “ the 
Highlands,” of which Elamtu or Elamu, “ Elam,” was the 
Semitic translation. Apart from Susa, the most important 
part of the country was Anzan (Anshan, contracted Assan), 
where the native population maintained itself unaffected by 
Semitic intrusion. The exact position of Anzan is still disputed, 
but it probably included originally the site of Susa and was 
distinguished from it only when Susa became the seat of a 
Semitic government. In the lexical tablets Anzan is given 
as the equivalent of Elamtu, and the native kings entitle them- 
selves kings of “ Anzan and Susa,” as well as “ princes of the 
Khapirti.” 

The principal mountains of Elam were on the north, called 
Charbanus and Cambalidus by Pliny (vi. 27, 31), and belong- 
ing to the Parachoathras chain. There were numerous rivers 
flowing into either the Tigris or the Persian Gulf. The most 
important were the Ulai or Eulaeus {Kuratt) with its tributary 
the Pasitigris, the Choaspes {Kerhhak\ the Coprates (river of 
Dtz called Itite in the inscriptions), the Hedyphon or Hedypnus 
{Jerrdh0, and the Oroatis {Htndyan), besides the monumental 
Surappi and Ukni, perhaps to be identified with the Hedyphon 
and Oroatis, which fell into the sea in the marshy region at the 
mouth of the Tigris. Shushan or Susa, the capital now marked 
by the mounds of Shush, stood near the junction of the Choaspes 
a^d Eulaeus (see Susa); and Badaca, Madaktuin the inscrip- 
tions, lay between the Shapur and the river of Diz. Among the 
other chief cities mentioned in the inscriptions may be named 
Naditu, Khaltemas, Din-sar, Bubilu, Bit-imbi, Khidalu and 
Nagitu on the sea-coast. Here, in fact, lay some of the oldest 
and wealthiest towns, the sites of which have, however, been 
removed inland by the silting up of the shore. J. de Morgan’s 
excavations at Susa have thrown a flood of light on the early 
history of Elam and its relations to Babylon. The earliest settle- 
ment there goes back to neolithic times, but it was already a 
fortified city when Elam was conquered by Sargon of Akkad 
(3800 B.c.) and Susa became the seat of a Babylonian viceroy. 
From this time onward for many centuries it continued under 
Semitic suzerainty, its high-priests, also called “ Chief Envoys 
of Elam, Sippara and Susa,” bearing sometimes Semitic, some- 
times native “Anzanite ” names. One of the kings of the dynasty 
of Ur built at Susa. Before the rise of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, however, Elam had recovered its independence, and 
in 2280 B.c. the Elamite king Kutur-Nakhkhunte made a raid 
in Babylonia and carried away from Erech the image of the 
goddess Nanft. The monuments of many of his successors have 
been discovered by de Morgan and their inscriptions deciphered 
by V. Scheil, One of them was defeated by Ammi-zadoq 
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of Babylonia (c, 2100 b.c.); another would have been the 
Chedor-laomer (Kutur-Lagamar) of Genesis xiv. One of the 
greatest builders among them was Untas-GAL (the pronunciation 
of the second element in the name is uncertain). About 13^ 
B.c. Khurba-tila was captured by Kuri-galzu III., the Kassite 
king of Babylonia, but a later prince Kidin-Khutrutas avengCKi 
his defeat, and Sutruk-Nakhkhunte (1220 B.c.) carried fire and 
sword through Babylonia, slew its king Zamama-sum-iddin and 
carried away a stela of Naram-Sin and the famous code of laws 
of Khammurabi from Sippara, as well as a stela of Manistusu 
from Akkuttum or Akkad. He also conquered the land of 
Asnunnak and carried off from Padan a stela belonging to a 
refugee from Malatia. He was succeeded by his son who was 
followed on the throne by his brother, one of the great builders of 
Elam. In 750 b.c. Umbadara was king of Elam ; Khumban- 
igas was his successor in 742 b.c. In 720 b.c. the latter prince 
met the Assyrians under Sargon at Dur-ili in Yamutbaf, and 
though Sargon claims a victory the result was that Babylonia 
recovered its independence under Merodach-baladan and the 
Assyrian forces were driven north. From this time forward it 
was against Ass5rria instead of Babylonia that Elam found 
itself compelled to exert its strength, and Elamite policy was 
directed towards fomenting revolt in Babylonia and assisting the 
Babylonians in their struggle with Assyria. In 716 b.c. Khumban- 
igas died and was followed by his nephew, Sutruk-Nakhkhunte. 
He failed to make head against the Assyrians ; the frontier cities 
were taken by Sargon and Merodach-baladan was left to his 
fate. A few years later (704 b.c.) the combined forces of Elam 
and Babylonia were overthrown at Kis, and in the following 
year the Kassites were reduced to subjection. The Elamite king 
was dethroned and imprisoned in 700 b.c. by his brother Khallusu, 
who six years later marched into Babylonia, captured the son of 
Sennacherib, whom his father had placed there as king, and raised 
a nominee of his own, Ncrgal-yusezib, to the throne. Khallusu 
was murdered in 694 b.c., after seeing the maritime part of his 
dominions invaded by the Assyrians. His successor Kudur- 
Nakhkhunte invaded Babylonia; he was repulsed, however, 
by Sennacherib, 34 of his cities were destroyed, and he himself 
fled from Madaktu to Khidalu. The result was a revolt in which 
he was killed after a reign of ten months. His brother Umman- 
menan at once collected allies and prepared for resistance to the 
Assyrians. But the terrible defeat at Khalule broke his power ; 
he was attacked by paralysis shortly afterwards, and Khumba- 
Khaldas II. followed him on the throne (689 b.c.). The new king 
endeavoured to gain Assyrian favour by putting to death the 
son of Merodach-baladan, but was himself murdered by his 
brothers Urtaki and Teumman (681 b.c.), the first of whom 
seized the crown. On his death Teumman succeeded and almost 
immediately provoked a quarrel with Assur-bani-pal by demand- 
ing the surrender of his nephews who had taken refuge at the 
Assyrian court. The Assyrians pursued the Elamite army to 
Susa, where a battle was fought on the banks of the Eul^eus, in 
which the Elamites were defeated, Teumman captured and slain, 
and Umman-igas, the son of Urtaki, made king, his younger 
brother Tammaritu being given the district of Khidalu. Umman- 
igas afterwards assisted in the revolt of Babylonia under Samas- 
sum-yukin, but his nephew, a second Tammaritu, raised a 
rebellion against him, defeated him in battle, cut off his head 
and seized the crown. Tammaritu marched to Babylonia ; 
while there, his officer Inda-bigas made himself master of Susa 
and drove Tammaritu to the coast whence he fled to Assur-bani- 
pal. Inda-bigas was himself overthrown and slain by a new 
pretender, Khumba-Khaldas III., who was opposed, however, 
by three other rivals, two of whom maintained themselves in 
the mountains until the Assyrian conquest of the country, when 
Tammaritu was first restored and then imprisoned, Elam being 
utterly devastated. The return of IChumba-Khaldas led to a 
fresh Ass>Tian invasion ; the Elamite king fled from Madaktu 
to Dur-undasi; Susa and other cities were taken, and the 
Elamite army almost exterminated on the banks of the Itite. 
The whole country was reduced to a desert, Susa was plundered 
and razed to the ground, the royal sepulchres were desecrated, 
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and the images of the gods and of 312 kin{;8 ** in silver, eold, 
bronze and wbaster,** were carried away. All this must We 
happened about 640 b.c. After the fall of the Assyrian empire 
Elam was occupied by the Perskm Teispes> the forefather of 
C3rrus, who, accordingly, like his immediate successors, is called 
in the inscriptions ** king of Anzan.” Susa once more became 
a capital, and on the establishment of the Persian empire re- 
mained one of the three seats of government, its language, 
the Nco-Susian, ranking with the Persian of Persepolis and Sie 
Semitic of Babylon as an official tongue. In the reign of Darius, 
however, the Susianians attempted to revolt^' first under Assina 
or Atrina, the son of Umbadara, and later under Martiya, the son 
of Issainsakria, who called himself Immanes ; but they gradually 
became completely Aryanized, and their agglutinative dialects 
were supplanted by the Aryan Persian from the south-east. 

Elam, ^^the land of the cedar-forest,” with its enchanted 
trees, figured largely in Babylonian mythology, and one of the 
adventures of the hero Gilgamesh was the destruction of the 
tyrant Khumbaba who dwelt in the midst of it. A list of the 
Elamite deities is given by Assur-bani-pal ; at the head of them 
was In-Susinak, “ the lord of the Susians,” — ^a title which went 
back to the age of Babylonian suzerainty, — ^whose image and 
oracle were hidden from the eyes of the profane. Nakhkhunte, 
according to Scheil, was the Sun-goddess, and Lagamar, whose 
name enters into that of Chedorlaomer, was borrowed from 
Semitic Babylonia. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (1857) ; A. Billerbeck, 
Susa (1893) ; J. de Morgan, Mimoires da la Delegation en Perse 
(9 vols., 1899-1906), (A. H. S.) 

ELAND (»elk), the Dutch name for the largest of the South 
African antelopes (Taurotragus oryx), a species near akin to the 
kudu, but with horns present in both sexes, and their spiral 
much closer, being in fact screw-like instead of corkscrew-like. 
There is also a large dewlap, while old bulls have a thick forelock. 
In the typical southern form the body-colour is wholly pale 
fawn, but north of the Orange river tiie body is marked by 
narrow vertical white lines, ^is race being known as T, oryx 
livingstonei. In Senegambia the genus is represented by T, 
derbianus, a much larger animal, with a dark neck ; while in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal district tliere is a gigantic local race of this species 
(T. derbianus giganieus), (R. L.*) 

ELASTICITY, i. Elasticity is the property of recovery of 
an original size or shape. A body of which &e size, or shape, 
or both size and shape, have been altered by the application of 
forces may, and generally does, tend to return to its previous 
size and shape when the forces cease to act. Bodies which 
exhibit this tendency are said to be elastic (from Greek iKaiovew, 
to drive). All bodies are more or less el^tic as regards size; 
and all solid bodies are more or less elastic as regards shape. 
For example : gas contained in a vessel, which is closed by a 
piston, can be compressed by additional pressure applied to the 
piston ; but, when the additional pressure is removed, the ^ 
expands and drives the piston outwards. For a second exam[& : 
a steel bar hanging vertically, and loaded with one ton for each 
square inch of its sectional area, will have its length increased by 
about seven one-hundred-thousandths of itself, and its sectional 
area diminished by about half as much ; and it will spring back 
to its original length and sectional area when the load is grc^nally 
removed. Such changes of size and shape in bodies subjected 
to forces, and the recovery of the original size and shape when 
the forces cease to act, become conspicuous when the bodies 
have the forms of thin wires or planks ; and these properties 
of bodies in such forms are utilized in the construction of spring 
balances, carriage springs, buffers and so on. 

It is a familiar fact that the hair-spring of a watch can be 
coiled and uncoiled millions of times a year for several years 
without losing its elasticity ; yet the same spring can have tts 
shape permandhtly altered by forces which are much greater 
than those to which it is subjected in the motion of the watch. 
Th^ incompleteness of the recovery from the effects of great 
forces is as important a fact as the practied completeness of 
rile recoveiy from the effects of comparatively small forces. 
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The iadt is referreS to in the distinction between perfect ” 
and “imperfect” elasticity; and the limitation whioh must 
be Imposed upon the forces in order that the elasticity may be 
perfect leads to the investigation of “ limits of elastiorty ” 
(w® jR 31 > 3* below). Steel pianoforte wire is perfectily dastic 
within rather wide limits, glass within rather narrow limits; 
building stone, cement and cast iron appear not to be perfectly 
elastic within any limits, however narrow. \\^en the limks of 
elasticity are not exceeded no injury is done to a material or 
structure ^ the action of the forces. The strength or weakne-ss 
of a material, and the safety or insecurity of a structure, are thus 
closdy related to the elasticSty of the material and to the change 
(rf sise or shape of the structure when subjected to forces. The 
“ sci^e of elasticity ” is occupied with the more abstract side 
of this relation, vis. with the effects that are produced in a body 
of definite site, shape and constitution by definite forces ; the 
“ science of the ^trer^th of materials ” is occupied with the 
more concrete side, viz. with the application of the results 
obtained in the science of elasticity to practical questions of 
strength and safety (see Strength op Materials). 

2. Every body that we know anything about is 
always under the action of forces. Every body upon which 
we can experiment is subject to the force of gravity, and must, 
for the purpose of experiment, be supportea by other forces. 
Such forces are usually applied by way of pressure upon a 
portion of the surface of the body ; and such pressure is exerted 
by another body in contact with tht first. The supported body 
exerts an equal and opposite pressure upon the supporting body 
across the portion of surface which is common to the two. The 
some thing is true of two portions of the same body. If, for 
example, we consider the two portions into which a body is 
divided by a (geometrical) horizontal plane, we conclude that 
the lower portion supports the upper portion by pressure across 
the plane, and the upper portion presses downwards upon the 
lower portion with an equal pressure. The pressure is is till 
exerted when the plane is not horizontal, and its direction may 
be obliquely inclined to, or tangential to, the plane. A more 
precise meaning is given to “ pressure ” below. It is important 
to distinguish between the two classes of forces : forces such as 
the force of gravity, which act all through a body, and forces 
.such as pressure applied over a surface. The former are named 
“body forces” or “volume forces,” and the latter “surface 
tractions.” The action between two portions of a body separated 
by a geometrical surface is of the nature of surface traction. 
BoAj forces are ultimately, when the volumes upon which they 
act are small enough, proportional to the volumes ; surface 
tractions, on the other hand, are ultwnately, when the surfaces 
across which they act arc small enough, proportional to these 
surfaces. Surface tractions are always exerted by one body 
upon another, or by one part of a body -upon another part, 
across a surface of contact ; and a surface traction is always 
to ht regarded as one aspect of a “ stress,” tliat is to say of a 
pair of equal and opposite forces ; for an equal traction is always 
exerted by the second body, or part, upon the first across the 
surface. 

3. The proper method of estimating and specifying stress is 
a matter of importance, and its character is necessarily mathe- 
matical. The magnitudes of the surface tractions which compose 
a stress are estimated as so much force (in dynes or tons) per 
unh of area (per sq. cm. or per sq. in.). The traction across an 
assigned plane at an assigned point is measured by the mathe- 
matical limit of the fraction E/S, where F denotes the numerical 
measure of the forw exerted across a small portion of the plane 
containing the point, and S denotes the numerical measure 
of the area of this portion, and the limit is taken by diminishing 
S indefinitely. The traction may act as “ tension,” as it does 
in the case of a horizontal section of a bar supported at its 
upper end and hanging vertically, or os “pressure,” os it 
does in the case of a horizontal section of a block resting on 
a horizontal plmie, or again it may act obliquely or dven 
tangentially to the sepirating plane. Normal tractions are 
reckoned as positive when they are tensions, negative when 


they are pressures. Tangential tractiGns are 0^ called 
“ shears ” (see § 7 below). Oblique tractioni can always 
be r^ved, by the vector law, into normal and tangential 
tractions. In a fluid at rest the traction across any plane at 
any point is normal to the plane, and acts as pressure. For the 
compete specification of the “ state of stress ” at any point of a 
body, we should require \o know the normal and tangential 
components of the traction across every plane drown through 
the point Fortunately this requirement can be very much 
simplified (see >§§ 6, 7 below). 

•4* '1® general Jot -w denote the directioii of the nprniBl drawn in a 
sp^ficd . sense to a plane drawn through a point O of a body ; and 
letTi' denote the traction exerted across the plane, at the point O, 
by the portion of the body towards which v is drawn upon the 
remaining portion. Then T,. is a vector quantity, which has a definite 
Mgnitude (estimated as above by the limit of a fraction of the form 
F/S|) -and a definite direction. It can be specified completely by its 
components X*,, Z|., referred to fixed rectangular axe.s of r, z. 

When the direction of v is that of the axis of x, in the positive sense 
fta components are denoted by X„ 7,^ ; and a similar notation 
» «scd when the direction of r is that of y or z, the auffix x being 
replaced by y or z. 

5. Every bexiy about which we know anything is always in a 
state of stress, that is to say tliere are always internal forces 
acting between the p^U of the body, and these forces are 
exerted as surface tractions across geometrical surfaces drawn in 
the body. The bo 4 y, and each part of the body, moves under 
the action of all the forces (body forces and surface tractions) 
which are exerted upon it ; or remains at rest if these forces are 
in equilibrium. This result is expressed anidyticaiy by means 
of cert^ equations— the “ equations of motion ” or “ equations 
of equilibrium ” of the body. 

Lot p denote the density of the body at any point, X, Y, Z, the 
components parallel to the axes of x, y, z of the body forces, esti- 
mated OA so much force per unit of mass ; further let A, /* denote 
the components, parallel to the same axes, of the acceleration of the 
I particle which is momentarily at tlic point {x, y, z). The equations 
of motion express the result that the rates of change of tlie momentum, 
and of the moment of momentum, of any portion of the body are 
those due to the action of all the forces exerted upon the portion 
by other bodies, or by other portions of the same body. For tiic 
changes of momentum, we have three e£]uations of the type 

//fpX.ixdydz^ //KydS^J^yf.dxdydt, . (i) 

in which the volume integrations arc taken through the volume 
of tlie portion of the body, the surface integration is taken over its 
surface, and the notation Xp is that of § 4 , the direction of 1 - being 
that of the normal to this Buriaco drawn outwards. For the changes 
of moment of momentum, we have three equations of the type 

JfJpiyZ - tY)dx dy dt +JJ{yZ, - *Y ,)(iS f/jp^yf. - zl,)d* dy dz. (2) 

The equations (i) and ( 2 ) are the equations of motion of any kind of 
body. The equations Of equilibrium are obtained by replacing the 
right-haoid members of these equations by zero. 

0. These equations can be used to obtain relations between the 
values of Xv, . . . for different directions v. When the equations 
arc applied to a very small volume, it appears that the terms ex- 
pressed by surface integr^ would, unless they tend to zero limits 
in a higher order than the areas of the surfaces, be very groat com- 
pared with the terms expressed by volume integrals. We conclude 
that the surface tractions on the portion of the body which is bounded 
by any very small closed snrmce, are ultimately in equilibrium. 
Vvhen this result is interprotod for a small portion in the shape of a 
tetrahedron, having three i 9 f its faces at right angles to the co- 
ordinate axes, it lei^ to three equations of the type 

X„ = X« coe + Xy cos {y,v) + X, cos (r,!') , ^ ( i ) 

where ¥ is the direction of the normal (drawn outwards) to the 
remaining lace of the tetrahedron, and v) . . . denote the angles 
which lliis normal makes with the axes, lienee X^, ... for any 
direction ¥ are expressed in terms of X„ .... When the above 
result is interpreted for a very small portion in the shape of a cube, 
having its edges parallel to the co-ordinate axes, it leads to tlM 
ea nations 

Y. = Z„ Z. = X„ X,=Y.. . . ( 2 ) 

When we substitute in the general equations the particular results 
which are thus obtained, we find that the equations of motion take 
such forms as 


ax, 0x 


^z 


(3) 


and the equations of moments are satisfied identically. The equa- 
tions of equilibrium are obtained by repJacing the right-band 
members by seio. 
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7. A Jtate of stress in whkh the traction aorass any pkne nf 
a set of parallel planes is normal to the plane, and that across 
any per^dicular plane vanishes, is described as a state of 
** simple tension ** (‘^simple pressure ” if the traction is ne^tive). 
A state of stress in which the traction across any plane is normal 
to the plane, and the traction is the same for dl planes passing 

through any point, is de- 
T scribed as a state of uni- 
form tension ** (“ uniform 
pressure if the traction 
IS negative). Sometimes 
the phrases “ isotropic 
tension ** and “ hydro- 
static pressure ** are used 
instead of “ uniform ” 
tension or pressure. The 
distinction between the two states, simple tension and uniform 
tension, is illustrated in fig. i, 

A state of stress in which there is purely tangential traction 
on a plane, and no normal traction on any perpendicular plane, 
is described as a state of shearing stress.” The result (2) of 
§ 6 shows that tangential tractions occur in pairs. If, at any 
point, there is tangential traction, in any direction, on a plane 

parallel to this direction, 
and if we draw through 
the point a plane at ri^t 
angles to the* direction of 
this traction, and therefore 
containing the normal to 
the first plane, then there 
is equal tangential traction 
on this second plane in the 
direction of the normal to 
the first plane. The result 
is illustrated in fig. 2, where 
a rectangular block is sub- 
jected on two opposite faces 
to opposing tangential trac- 
tions, and is held in equilibrium by equal tangential tractions 
applied to two other faces. 

Tlirough any point there always pass three planes, at 
right angles to each other, across which there is no tangential 
traction. 'Hiese planes are called the “principal planes of 
stress,” and the (normal) tractions across them the “ principal 
stresses.” Lines, usually curved, which have at every point the 
direction of a principal stress at the point, are called “ lines of 
stress.” 

8. It appears that the stress at any point of a body is com- 
pletely specified by six quantities, which can be taken to be the 
3 ^, Yy, Ze and Y*, Z«, Xy of § 6. The first three are tensions 
(pressures if they are negative) across three planes par^lcl to 
fixed rectangular directions, and the remaining three are tangen- 
tial tractions across the same three planes. These six qu&n titles 
are called the “ components of stress.” It appears also that the 
components of stress are connected with each other, and with the 
body forces and accelerations, by the three partial differential 
equations of the type (3) of § 6. These equations arc availa.blc 
for the purpose of determining the state of stress which exists 
in a body of definite form subjected to definite forces, but they 
are not sufficient for the puipose (see § 38 below). In order 
to efiect the determination it is necessary to have information 
concerning the constitution of the body, and to introduce sub- 
sidiary relations founded upon this information. 

9. Hie definite mathematical relations which have been found 
to connect the components of stress with each other, and with 
other quantities, result ineoessarily from the f ormatiem of a de^ 
conception of the nature of stress. They do not admit of experi- 
menital verification, because the stress within a body docs not 
admit of direct measurement. Results which arc deduced by 
the aid of these relations can be compared with experin^ntal 
results. If any discrepancy were observed it would not be inter- 
preted «B Tequirti)g a modification of the coaicq)t of stress^ but 



Fig. 2. 


00 afiecti^ some one or other of the subsid Mury lektirae i^ch 
must be introduced for the purpora of obtaming the ihein^iiknl 
result. 

10. .Sfratn —For the specification of the cluuiges of size anH 
shape which are produced in a body by any forces, we begin by 
defining the average extension ” of any linear element or 
“ filament ” of the body. Let k be the length of iste ‘ffiaaient 
before the forces are applied,/ its length when the body is subjected 
to the forces. The average extension of the filament is measured 
by the fraction (/- /*,)//*,. If this fraction is negative there is 
“ contraction.” The “ extension at a point ” of a body in any 
assigned direction is the mathematical limit 'of this fraction when 
one end of the filament is at the point,* the filament has the 
assigned direction, and its length is diminished indefinitely. It 
is clear that all the changes of size and shape- of the body we 
known when the extension at every point in every direction 
is known. 


The relations between the extensions in di fleront directions 
around the same point are most simply expressed by introducing the 
extensions in the directions of the co-ordinate axes and the angles 
between filaments of the body which are initially parallel to these 
axes. Let denote the extensions paa:allel to the axes of 

y, r, and let denote the cosines of the angles between 

the pairs of filaments which arc initially jiarallel to tlie axes of y 
and z and Xy x and y. Also let t denote the extension in the 
direction of a line the direction cosines of which are m, t». Then, 
if the changes of size and shape are slight, we have the relation 

^ + tytfnn + 


The body which undergoes the change of size or shape is said 
to be “ strained,” and the “ strain ” is determined when the 
quantities and defined above are known 

at every point of it. Tliese quantities arc called “ components 
of strain.” The three of the type exg^ are extensions, and the 
three of the type €yz are called “ shearing strains ” (see § 12 
below). 

11. All the changes of relative position of particles of the body 
arc known when the strain is known, and conversely the strain 
can be determined when the changes of relative position are 
given. These changes can be expressed most simply by the 
introduction of a vector quantity to represent the displacement 
of any particle. 

When the body is deformed by the action of any forces its particles 
pass from the positions which they occupied before the action of the 
forces into new positions. If Xy y, z are the co**ordinate8 of the 
position of a particle in the first state, its co-ordinates in the second 
state may be denoted by x-^Uy y + v, z + w. The quantities 1 /, m 
are the " components of displacement." When these quantities are 
small, the strain is connected with them by the equations 

e„^duldx, e^-dvldy, e^=^^w{bz, "j 

, 0z; 0K , Sw Be , f • 

j 

12. These equations enable us to determine more exactly the 

nature of the “ shearing strains ” such as espy. Let x. Cor <exani|>le, 
be of the form jy, where s is constant, and let v and w vanudi. 
Then and the remaining components of strain vanish. 

The nature of the strain (called “ simple shear ”) is simply 
appreciated by imagining the body to consist of a series of thin 
sheet.s, like the leaves of a book, ^ich lie one over another and 
are all parallel to a plane (that of x, z) ; and the displacement 
is seen to consist in shifting of each s^et xiektivte to the sheet 
below in a direction (that of ac) which is the same for all the 
sheets. The displacement of any sheet is proportional to its 
distance y from a particular sheet,. which remams undisplaced. 
The shearing strain has the effect of distorting the of any 
portion of the body without altering its volume. Ibis » iffiown 
in fig. 3, where a square ABCD is distorted by rimple ^car 
(each point moving parallel to the Tine marked xr) into a rhombus 
A'BX'D', as if by an extension of the diagonal BD and a con- 
traction of the diagonal AC, which extension and contraction 
are adjusted is^as to leave the area unaltered. In the genial 
case, where m is not of the form sy and o and ta do not vani^, 
the shearing strains such as ttpu result from the composition 
of pairs of simple shears of the type which has just been 
explained. 
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13. Besides enabliiig us to express the extension in any direction 
and the changes of relative direction of any filaments of the body, 
the components of strain also express the changes of size of volumes 
and areas. In particular, the cubical dilatation,'* that is to say, 
the increase of volume per unit of volume, is expressed by the 

quantity ^ ^ ^ When this quantity is negative 

there is compreaskm." 



14. It is important to distinguish between two types of 
strain : the rotational type and the “ irrotational ” type. 
The distinction is illustrated in fig. 3, where the figure 
A'BT*D* is obtained from the figure ABCD by contraction 
parallel to AC and extension parallel to BD, and the figure 
A'B'C'D' can be obuiined from ABCD by the same con- 
traction and extension followed by a rotation through the 
angle A*OA'. In strains of the irrotational type there are at 
any point three filaments at right angles to each other, which are 
such that the particles which lie in theni before strain continue 
to lie in them after strain. A small spherical element of the body 
with its centre at the point becomes a small ellipsoid with its 
axes in the directions of these three filaments. In the case 
illustrated in the figure, the lines of the filaments in question, 
when the figure ABCD is strained into the figure A'^B'^C'^D", 
are 0 A, OB and a line through 0 at right angles to their plane . I n 
strains of the rotational type, on the other hand, the single existing 
set of three filaments (issuing from a point) which cut each other 
at right angles both before and after strain do not retain their 
directions after strain, though one of them may do so in certain 
cases. In the figure, the lines of the filaments in question, when 
the figure ABCD is 'strained into A'B'C'D', are OA, OB and a 
line at right angles to their plane before strain, and after strain 
they are OA', OB', and the same third line. A rotational 
strain can always be analysed into an irrotational strain (or 

pure " strain) followed by a rotation. 

Analytically, a strain is irrotational if the three quantities 
Sw dv du ^dw St' . 

dy 

vanish, rotational if any one of them is different from zero. The 
halves of these three quantities are the components of a vector 
quantity called the “ rotation.” 

15. whether the strain is rotational or not, there is always one 
set of three linear elements issuing from any point which cut each 
other at right angles both before and after strain. If these directions 
are chosen as axes of x, y, z, the shearing strains e„, vanish 
at this point. These directions are called the “ pnncipal axes of 
strain/* and the extensions in the directions of these axes the 
** principal extensions.” 

16. It is very important to observe that the relations between 
components of strain and components of displacement imply 
relations between the components of strain*, themselves. If 
by any process of reasoning we arrive at the conclusion that 
the state of strain, in a body is such and such a state, we have a 
test of the possibility or impossibility of our conclusion. The 
test is that, if the state m strain is a possible one, then there 


must be a displacement which can be associated with it in accord- 
ance with the equations (i) of § 11. 

We may eliminate «, t/, w from these equations. When this is 
done we nnd that the quantities ««,... By, are connected by the 
two sets of equations 


and 


2 lri ^ 



“'SF dz ) 

•a-K &-!■*%') ■ 

dx^lSy ^ 


. CO 


. ( 2 ) 


These equations are known as the condiHons of compatibility 
of strain-components. The components of strain which specify 
any possible strain satisfy them. Quantities arrived at in any 
way, and intended to be components of strain, if they fail to 
satisfy these equations, are not the components of any possible 
strain ; and the theory or speculation by which they are reached 
must be modified or abandoned. 


When the components of strain have been found in accordance 
with these and other necessary equations, the displacement is 
to be found by solving the equations (1) of §11, considered as 
differential equations to determine «, v, w. The most general 
possible solution will differ from any other solution by terms which 
contain arbitrary constants, and these terms represent a possiljle 
displacement. This ” complementary displacement ” involves no 
strain, and would be a possible displacement of an ideal perfectly 
rigid l^dy. 

17. The relations which connect the strains with each other 
and with the displacement are geometrical relations resulting 
from the definitions of the quantities and not requiring any 
experimental verification. They do not admit of such verifica- 
tion, because the strain within a body cannot be measured. 
The quantities (belonging to the same category) which can be 
measured are displacements of points on the surface of a body. 
For example, on the surface of a bar subjected to tension we may 
make two fine transverse scratches, and measure the distance 
between them before and after the bar is stretched. For such 
measurements very refined instruments are required. Instni- 
mentejor this purpose are called barbarously “ extensometers,’* 
and many different kinds have been devised. From measure- 
ments of displacement by an extensometer we may deduce the 
average extension of a filament of the bar terminated by the 
two scratches. In general, when we attempt to measure a 
strain, we really measure some displacements, and deduce the 
values, not of the strain at a point, but of the average extensions 
of some particular linear filaments of a body containing the point ; 
and these filaments are, from the nature of the case, nearly 
always superficial filaments. 

18. In the case of transparent materials such as glass there is 
available a method of studying experimentally the state of strain 
within a body. This method is founded upon the result that a 
piece of glass when strained becomes doubly refracting, with its 
optical principal axes at any point in the directions of the 
principal axes of strain (§ 15) at the point. When the piece has 
two parallel plane faces, and two of the principal axes of strain 
at any point are parallel to these faces, polarized light transmitted 
through the piece in a direction normal to the faces can be used 
to determine the directions of the principal axes of the strain 
at any point. If the directions of these axes are known theoretic- 
ally comparison of the experimental and theoretical results 
yields a test of the theory. 

19. Relations between Stresses and Strains . — The problem 
of the extension of a bar subjected to tension is the one which 
has been most studied experimentally, and as a result of this 
study it is found that for most materials, including all metals 
except cast metals, the measurable extension is proportional 
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to applied tension, provided that this tension is not too great. 
In interpreting this result it is assumed that the tension is tri- 
form over the cross-section of the bar, and that the extensbn 
of longitudinal filaments is uniform throughout the bar ; and 
then the result takes the form of a law of proportionality connect- 
ing stress and strain : The tension is j>roportional to the exten- 
sion. Similar results are foimd for the same materials when other 
methods of experimenting are adopted, for example, when a 
bar is supported at the ends and bent by an attached load and the 
deflexion is measured, or when a bar is twisted by an axial couple 
and the relative angular displacement of two sections is measured. 
We have thus veiy numerous experimental verifications of the 
famous law first enunciated by Robert Hooke in 1678 in the words 
“ Ut Tensio sic vis ” ; that is, “ the Power of any spring is in the 
same proportion as the Tension (- stretching) thereof.’* The 
most general statement of Hooke’s Law in modern language 
would be : — Each of the six components of stress at any point of 
a body is a linear function of the six components of strain at the 
point. It is evident from what has been said above as to the 
nature of the measurement of stresses and strains that this law 
in all its generality does not admit of complete experimental 
verification, and that the evidence for it consists largely in the 
agreement of the results which are deduced from it in a theoretical 
fashion with the results of experiments. Of such results one of 
a general character may be noted here. If the law is assumed 
to be true, and the equations of motion of the body 5) are 
transformed by means of it into differential Equations for 
determining the components of displacement, these differential 
equations admit of solutions which represent periodic vibratory 
displacements (see § 85 below). The fact that solid bodies can 
be thrown into states of isochronous vibration has been 
emphasized by G. G. Stokes as a peremptory proof of the truth 
of Hooke’s Law. 

20. According to the statement of the generalized Hooke’s 
Law the stress-components vanish when the strain-components 
vanish. The strain-components contemplated in experiments 
upon which the law is founded are measured from a zero of 
reckoning which corresponds to the state of the body subjected 
to experiment before the experiment is made, and the stress- 
components referred to in the statement of the law are those 
which are called into action by the forces applied to the body 
in the course of the experiment. No account is taken of the stress 
which must already exist in the body owing to the force of gravity 
and the forces by which the body is supported. When it is 
desired to take account of this stress it is usual to suppose that the 
strains which would be produced in the body if it could be freed 
from the action of gravity and from the pressures of supports are 
so small that the strains produced by the forces which are 
applied in the course of the experiment can be compounded with 
them by simple superposition. This supposition comes to the 
same thing as measuring the strain in the body, not from the 
state in which it was before the experiment, but from an ideal 
state ^the “ unstressed ” state) in which it would be entirely free 
from internal stress, and allowing for the strain which would 
be produced by gravity and the supporting forces if these forces 
were applied to the body when free from stress. In most prac- 
tical cases the initial strain to be allowed for is unimportant 
(see §§ 91-93 below). 

21. Hooke’s law of proportionality of stress and strain leads 
to the introduction of important physical constants: the 
moduluses of elasticity of a body. Let a bar of uniform section 
(of area w) be stretched with tension T, which is distributed 
uniformly over the section, so that the stretching force is Tw, 
and let the bar be unsupported at the sides. The bar will undergo 
a longitudinal extension of magnitude T/E, where E is a constant 
quantity depending upon the material. This constant is called 
Young's modulus after Thomas Young, who introduced it into 
the science in 1807. The quantity E is of the same nature as a 
traction, that is to say, it is measured as a force estimated per 
unit of area. For steel it is about 2*04 x 10^2 dynes per square 
centimetre, or about 13,000 tons per sq. in. 

22. The longitudinal extension of the bar under tension is 


HS 

not the only strain in the bar. It is accom^nied by a lat^al 
contraction by which all the transverse filments d the bar 
are shortened. The amount of this contraction is oT/E, where 
(T is a certain number called Poisson's ra/to, because its importance 
was at first noted by S. D. Poisson in 1828. Poisson arrived 
at the existence of this contraction, and the corresponding 
number <r, from theoretical considerations, and his theory led 
him to assign to <r the value J. Many experiments have been 
made with the view of determining cr, with the result that it 
has been found to be different for different materials, although 
for very many it does not differ much from J. For steel the 
best value (Amagat’s) is 0*268. Poisson’S theory admits of 
being modified so as to agree with the resiilts of experiment. 

23. The behaviour of an elastic solid body, strained within 
the limits of its elasticity, is entirely determined by the constants 
E and cr if the body is isotropic, that is to say, if it has the s^e 
quality in all directions around any point. Nevertheless it is 
convenient to introduce other constants which are related to the 
action of particular sorts of forces. The most important of these 
are the “ modulus of compression ” (or “ bulk modulus ”) and 
the “ rigidity ” (or “ modulus of shear ”). To define the modulus 
of compression, we suppose that a solid body of any form is 
subjected to uniform hydrostatic pressure of amount p. The 
state of stress within it will be one of uniform pressure, the same 
at all points, and the same in all directions round any point. 
There will be compression, the same at all points, and propor- 
tional to the pressure ; and the amount of the compression can 
be expressed as pfk. The quantity k is the modulus of com- 
pression. In this case the linear contraction in any direction 
is pj ^ ; but in general the linear extension (or contraction) 
is not one-third of the cubical dilatation (or compression). 

24. To define the rigidity, we suppose that a solid body is 
subjected to forces in such a way that there is shearing stress 
within it. For example, a cubical block may be subjected to 
opposing tractions on opposite faces acting in directions which 
are parallel to an edge of the cube and to both the faces. Let 
S be the amount of the traction, and let it be uniformly distri- 
buted over the faces. As we have seen (§ 7), equal tractions 
must act upon two other faces in suitable directions in order 
to maintain equilibrium (see fig. 2 of § 7). The two directions 
involved may be chosen as axes of ac, y as in that figure. Then 
the state of stress will be one in which the stress component 
denoted by Xy is equal to S, and the remaining-stress components 
vanish ; and the strain produced in the body is shearing strain of 
the type denoted by €»y. The amount of the shearing strain 
is S//LI, and the quantity /* is the “ rigidity.” 

25. The modulus of compression and the rigidity are quantities 
of the same kind as Young’s modulus. Tlie modulus of com** 
pression of steel is about 1*43x10*2 dynes per square centi- 
metre, the rigidity is about 8-19 x 10** dynes per square centi- 
metre. It must be understood that the values for different 
specimens of nominally the same material may differ consider- 
ably. 

The modulus of compression k and the rigidity /4 of an isotropic 
material are connected with the Young’s modulus E and Poisson’s 
ratio ff of the material by the equations 

* = E/3(i - 2(r), ^ = E/2(i + (r). 

26. Whatever the forces acting upon an isotropic solid body may 
be, provided that the body is strained within its limits of elasticity, 
the strain-components are expressed in terms of the stress-com- 
ponents by the equations 

s«,=:(X.-(rY,-irZO/E, ^ \ 

(Yy — crZ< —^rX^l/E, r • • (i) 

dxg = (Zj — <rXs — O’ Y,)/E, e^if = X,//s. J 

If we introduce a quantity X, of the same nature as E or /i, by the 
equation 

X-E(r/(l+ff)(l-2<r), . . , . (2) 

we may express the stress-components in terms of the strain-coxii- 
ponents by the equations 

X,= X(c„ + «,,+ «») + 2net^ Y, - 'j 

* Yjf ss X(s*jt + e,fi, + $„) 4- Z^ = r ( 3 ) 

and then the behaviour of the body under the action of any forces 
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depends upon the ti^ constants X and /u. These two constants wave 
introdacea by G. Litm6 in his timtise of id>5a. The importance of 
the quantity /a bad bean previously emphasized by L. J. Vicat and 
G. G. Stokes. 

27. The potential energy per unit of volume (often called the 
■* resUienoe ’) stored up in the body by the strain is equal to 

J(\ + + »!, + ‘’w “ - 4«Me«). 

or the equivalent expression 

i[(x; + y; + zj) - ■ 2 ,(y,z, + Z.X. + x,Y,) + 2(1 + ff)(Y;+ z.’+ xJ)]/e. 
The fonnerof these expressions is called the '' strain-energy^f unction.'^ 

28. The Young’s modulus E of a material is often determined 
expeiiisientally by the direct method of the extensometor 
(§17), but more frequently it is determined indirectly by means 
of a result obtained in the theory otf the flexure of a bar (see 
§§ 47 ; 53 below). The rigidity ^ is usually determined indirectly 
by means of results obtained in the theory of the torsion of a 
bar (see §§ 41, 42 below). The modulus of compression k may 
be determined directly by means of the piezometer, as was 
done by E. H. Amagat, or it may be determined indirectly by 
means of a result obtained in the theory of a tube under pressure, 
as was done by A. Mallock (see § 78 below). The value of 
Poisson’s ratio o- is generally inferred from the relation connecting 
it with E and /* or with E and k, but it may also be determined 
indirectly by means of a result obtained in the theory of the 
flexure of a bar (§ 47 below), as was done by M. A. Cornu and 
A, Mallock, or directly by a modification of the extensometer 
method, as has been done recently by J. Morrow. 

29. The elasticity of a fluid is always expressed by means of a 
single quantity of the same kind as the modulus of compression 
of a solid body. To any increment of pressure, which is not too 
great, there corresponds a proportional cubical compression, 
and the amount of this compression for an increment Sp of 
pressure can be expressed as ^pjk. The quantity that is usually 
tabulated is the reciprocal of h, and it is called the coefficient 
of compressibility. It is the amount of compression per unit 
increase of pressure. As a physical quantity it is of the same 
dimensions as the reciprocal of a pressure (or of a force per unit 
of area). The pressures concerned are usually measured in 
atmospheres (i atmosphere =* i *014 x 10® dynes per sq. cm.). 
For water the coefficient of compressibility, or the compression 
per atmosphere, is about 4*5 x io~®. This gives for k the value 
2 '22 X 10^® dynes per sq. cm. The Young’s modulus and the 
rigidity of a fluid are always zero. 

50. The relations between stress and strain in a material 
which is not isotropic are much more complicated. In such a 
material the Young’s modulus depends upon the direction of 
the tension, and its variations about a point are expressed 
by means of a surface of the fourth degree. The Poisson’s 
ratio depends upon the direction of the contracted lateral 
filaments as well as upon that of the longitudinal extended 
ones. The rigidity depends upon both the directions involved 
in the speci^tion of the shearing stress. In general there is 
no simple relation between the Young’s moduluses and Poisson’s 
ratios and rigidities for assigned directions and the modulus 
of compression. Many materials in common use, all fibrous 
woods for example, are actually aeolotropic (that is to say, are not 
isotropic), but the materials which are aeolotropic in the most 
regular fashion are natural crystals. The elastic behaviour 
of crystals has been studied exhaustively by many physicists, 
and in particular by W. Voigt. The strain-energy-function is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the six strain-components, 
and this function may have as many as 21 independent co- 
efficients, taking the place in the generfd case of the 2 coefficients 
A, /4 which occur when the material is isotropic— a result first 
obtained by George Green in 1837. The best experimental 
determinations of the coefficients have been made indirectly 
by Vtoigt by means of results obtained in the theories of the | 
torsion and flexure of aeolotropic bars. ' j 

31. Limits of Elasticity. solid body which has been strained 
by considerable 4 brces does not in general recover its ordinal 
size and shs^e after the forces cease to act. The 

itTain that is left » caHed set. If set occurs the dasticity is 


said to be ** impeifet/’ and the greatest strain (or the greatest 
load) of any specified type, for which no set occurs, defines the 
“ limit of perfect elasticity ” corr^onding .to the speo&d 
type of stram, or of stress. All fluids and many solid ^bodies, 
such as glasses and crystals, as well as some metals (copper, 
load, silver) jaj^&ear to be^ perfectly elastic as regards change of 
volume within wide limits ; but anafieable metals aad dloys 
can have their denrities permanently inoreased by oonsiderabJe 
pressures. The limits of perfect elasticity as regards change 
of shape, on the other hand, are very low, if they exist at all, 
for glasses and other hard, brittle solids ; but a dass of metals 
including copper, brass, sted, platinum are very perfectly 
elastic as regards distortion, provided that the distortion is not 
too great. The question can be tested by observation of the 
toiJsional elasticity of thin fibres or wires. The limks of perfect 
elasticity are somewhat ill-defined, because an experiment 
cannot warrant us in asserting that there is no set, but only 
that, if there is any set, it is too small to be observed. 

32. A different meaning may be, and often is, attached to 
the phrase “ Iknits of elasticity ” in consequence of the following 
experimental result; — Let a bar be held stretdied under a 
moderate tension, and let the extension be measured ; let the 
tensbn be slightly increased and the extension again measured ; 
let this process be continued, the tension being increased by 
equal increments. It is found that when the tension is not too 
great the extension increases by equal increments (as nearly as 
experiment can decide), but that, as the tension increases, a 
st^e is reached in which the extension increases faster than 
it would do if it continued to be proportional to the tension. 
The beginning of this stage is tolerably well marked. Some 
time before this stage is reached the limit of perfect elasticity 
is passed ; that is to say, if the load is removed it is found that 
there is some permanent set. The limiting tension beyond 
which the above law of proportionality fails is often called the 
“ limit of linear elasticity.” It is higher than tlie limit of perfect 
elasticity. For steel bars of various qualities J. llausdiinger 
found for this limit values varying from 10 to 17 tons per square 
inch. I'he result indicates that, when forces which produce 
any kind of strain are applied to a solid body and are gradually 
increased, the strain at any instant increases proportionally 
to the forces up to a stage beyond that at which, if the forces 
were removed, the body would completely recover its original 
size and shape, but that the increase of strain ceases to be 
proportional to the tneroose of load when the load surpasses 
a certain limit. There would thus be, for any type of strain, a 
limit of Unear elasHcity, which exc^s the limit of perfect 
elasticity. 

33. A body which has been strained beyond the limit of 
linear elasticity is often said to have suffered an “ over-strain.” 
When the kwid is removed, the set which can be observed is not 
entirely permanent ; but it gradually diminishes with lapse of 
time. This phenomenon is named “ elastic after-working.” 
If, on the other hand, the load is maintained constant, the 
strain is gradually increased. This eflect indicates a gradual 
flowing of solid bodies under great stress ; and a similar effect 
was observed in the experiments of H. Tresca on the punching 
and crushing of metals. It appears that all solid bodies under 
sufficiently great loads become “plastic,” that is to say, they 
take a set which gradually increases with the lapse of time. 
No plasticity is observed when the limit of linear elastici^ is 
not exceeded. 

34. The values of the elastic limits are aflected by overstrain. 
If the load is maintained for some time, and then removed, 
the limit of linear elasticity is found to be higher than before. 
If the load is not maintained, but is removed and then reapplied, 
the limit is found to be lower than before. I>uring a period of 
rest a test piece recovers its elasticity after overstrain. 

35. The effects of repeated loading have been studied by 
A. Wdhier, J. Bauschinger, 0 . Reynolds and others. It has 
been found that, after many repetitions of rather rapidly alter- 
nating stress, pieces are fractured by loads which they have 
many times withstood. It is not certain whether the hactuie 
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is in >ef¥tTy <sase ms&ed by the gfidnieil <grewfh ef 'mimite flaws 
from the beginmiifig of the seiies^of tests, w whether the elastic 
•quality of tbe matewai suffers deterioration apart from sudi 
flaws. It appears, ho^^er, to ^ an ascertained result i^t, 
so long as the limit of hnear elasticity is not exceeded, repeated 
loads and rapidly alternating loads dp not produce failure of 
the material. 

36. The question of the condfitions of safety, or of the condi- 
tions in which rupture is produoed, is one upon which there has 
been much speculation, but no completely satisfactory result 
has been obtained. It has been variously held that rupture 
occurs ji^en the numerically greatest principal stress exceeds 
a ceitain hmit, or when this stress is tension and exceeds a 
certain limit, or wlien the greatest difference of two principal 
stresses (c.iiled the “ stress-difference **) exceeds a certain 
limit, or when the greatest extension or the greatest shearing 
strain or the greatest strain of any type exceeds a certain limit. 
Some of these hypotheses appear to have been disproved. It 
was held by G. F. Fitzgerald {Nature, Nov. 5, 1896) that rupture 
is not produced by pressure symmetrically applied all round a 
body, and this opinion has been confirmed by the recent experi- 
ments of A. F6ppl. This result disposes of tbe greatest stress 
hypothesis and also of the greatest strain h5rpothesis. The 
fact that short pillars can be crushed by longitudinal pressure 
disposes of the greatest tension hypothesis, for there is no 
tension in the pillar. The greatest extension hypothesis failed 
to satisfy some tests imposed by H. Wehage, who experimented 
with blocks of wrought iron subjected to equal pressures in two 
directions at right angles to each other. The greatest stress- 
difference hypothesis and the greatest shearing strain hypothesis 
would lead to practically identical results, and these results 
have been held by J. J. Guest to accord well with his experi- 
ments on metal tubes subjected to various systems of combined 
stress ; but these experiments and Guest’s conclusion have been 
criticized adversely by 0 . Mohr, and the question cannot be 
regarded as settled. The fact seems to be that the conditions 
of rupture depend largely upon the nature of the test (tensional, 
torsional, flexural, or whatever it may be) that is applied to 
a specimen, and that no general formula holds for all kinds 
of tests. The best modern technical writings emphasize the 
importance of the limits of linear elasticity and of tests of 
dynamical resistance (§ 87 below) as well as of statical resistance. 

37. The question of the conditions of rupture belongs rather 

to the scionoe of the strength of materials than to the science 
of elasticity (§ i) ; but it has been necessary to refer to it briefly 
here, because there is no method except the methods of the 
theory of elasticity for determining the state of stress or strain 
in a body subjected to forces. Whatever view may ultimately 
be adopted as to the relation between the conditions of safety 
of a structure and the state of stress or strain in it, the calculation 
of this state by means of the theory or by experimental means 
(as in § 18) cannot be dispensed with. ^ 

38. Methods cf determining the Stress in a Bodv subjected to ^iven 
Forces . — To determine the state of stress, or tlw state of strain, 
in an isotropic solid body strained within its limits of elasticity by 
given forces, wc have to use (i.) the equations of eejuilibrium, (ii.) 
the conditions which hold at tlie bounding surface, (in.) the relations 
between stress -components and strain-components, (iv.) the icla- 
tions between strain-components and displac(mient. The equations 
of equilibrium are (with notation already used) three partial difler- 
entied equations of the type 


ax. 

0 y 


+ f+pX = o. 


(>) 


The conditions which hold at the bounding surface are three equations 
of the type 

Xjt cos {x, v) -f Xy cos (y, v) 4 2, cos {2, v) = Kp, (2) 
where v denotes the direction of the oiltward-drawn normal to the 
bounding surface, and Xr denotes the ;r-component of the applied 
surface traction. The relations between stress-oomponenlts and 
strain-compcments are expressed by cither of the sets of equations 
fi) or ^3) of § 36. The relations between strain-components and 
^placement are the equations (1) of § 1 1, or the equivalent con- 
ditions of compatibility expressed in equations (i) and (2) of '§ r6. 

30. We may proceed by either of two methods. In one method 
ve eliitunate tbe stress^eon^oneiits and the stram-oomponents ^and 


retain only tbe oompoMots of i^ptaeoment '^hls ’mMbod lead# 
(with notatioa already used) to three ^partial diflerential ^equatioBt 
of the type 

and three boundary conditions of the type 

In the alternative method wc eliminate the strain-components and 
the displacements. This method leads to a systfem of partial dlffcr- 
cni^al eqnatrons to be satisfied by the stueOj-componeii'ts. In tldsi 
system tnere are three exjuations d tius type 

three of the type 


»'X.,8»X, I S',. .V4.z^- 




and three of the t3rpe 

+ + + i-+,r + j- 


the equations of the two latter types being necessitated by the 
conditions of compatibility of strain-components. Tbe solutionB of 
these equations have to be adjusted so that the boundary conditions 
of the type (2) may be satisfied. 

40. It is evident that whichever method is adopted the mathe- 
matic^ problem is in general very complicated. It is also evident 
that, if we attempt to proceed by help of some intuition as to the 
nature of the stress or strain, our intuition ought to satisfy the 
tests provided by the above systems otf equations. Ncgkct of this 

E recaution has led to many errors. Another source of frequent error 
es in the neglect of the conditions in which the above S3r8tems of 
equations are correct They are obtained by help of the supposition 
that the relative displacements of the parts of the strained body 
are small. The solutions of them must tlierefore satisfy tiie test of 
smallness of the relative displacements. 

41. Torwow.— -As a first examine of the application of the 
theory we take the problem of the torsion of prisms. This 
problem, considered first by C. A. Coulomb in 1784, was finally 
solved by B. de Saint-Venant in 1855. The problem is this : — 
A cylindrical or prismatic bar is held twisted by terminal 
couples ; it is required to determine the state of stress and 
strain in the interior. When the bar is a circular cylinder 
the problem is easy. Any section is displaced by notation abomt 
the central-line through a small angle, which is proportionaA 
to the dutance * of the section from a fix!ed plane at right angles 
to this line. This plane is a terminal section if one of the two 
terminal sections is not displaced.^ The angle throu^ which 
the section z rotates is rz, where r is a constant, called the 
amount of the traist; and this constant r is equal to G//uI, 
where G is the twisting couple, and 1 is the mooient of inextia 
of the cross-section about the central-line. This result is often 
called “ Coulomb’s law.” The stress within the bar is shearing 
stress, consisting, as it must, of two sets of equal tangential 
tractions on two sets of planes which are at right angles to each 
other. These planes are the cross-sections and the axi^ planes 
of the bar. The tangential traction at any point of the cross- 
section is directed at right angles to the axial plane throu^ 
the point, and the tangential traction on the axial plane is 
directed parallel to the length of the bar. The amount of 
either at a distance r from the axis is /arr or Gr/L T^ result 
that G=fiTl can be used to determine fi experimentally, for r 
may be measured and G and I are known. 

42, When the cross^ction of the bar is not circular it is 
clear that this solution fails ; for the existence of 
tracrion, near the prismatic bounding surface, on any plans 
wluch does not cut this surface at right angles, implies the 
existence of traction applied to this suiiace. We may attempt 
to modify the &eary by retaining the, supposition that the 
stress consists of shearing stress, involving tangential traction 
distributed im some way over the cmss-sections. SiKh traction 
is obviously a necessary constitiient of any stress- system 
which coukl be produced fay tatmioal ooupks around the 
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We should then 'know that there must be equal tangential 
traction directed along the length of the bar, and exerted across 
some planes or other which are parallel to this direction. We 
should also know that^ at the bounding surface, these planes 
must cut this surface at right angles. The corresponding strain 
would be shearing strain which could involve (i.) a sliding 
of elements of one cross-section relative to another, (ii.) a relative 
sliding of elements of the above-mentioned planes in the direction 
of the length of the bar. We could conclude that there may 
be a longitudinal displacement of the elements of the cross- 
sections. We should then attempt to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem by supposing that this is the character of the 
strain, and that the corresponding displacement consists of 
(i.) a rotation of the cross-sections in their planes such as we 
found in the case of the circle, (ii.) a distortion of the cross- 
sections into curved surfaces by a displacement {w) which is 
directed normidly to their planes and varies in some manner 
from point to point of these planes. We could show that all 
the conditions of the problem are satisfied by this assumption, 
provided that the longitudinal displacement (w), considered as 
a function of the position of a point (.r, y) in the cross-section, 
satisfies the equation 

• • • • 

and the boundary condition 

(^ - fy) cos (•».'') cos (y,»)=.-o, . (2) 

where t denotes the amount of the twist, and v the direction 
of the normal to the boundary. The solution is known for a 
great many forms of section. (In the particular case of a circular 
section w vanishes.) 'J'he tangential traction at any point of 
the cross-section is directed along the tangent to that curve 
of the family const, which passes through the point, ^ being 
the function determined by the equations 

The amount of the twist t produced by terminal couples of 
magnitude G is G/C, where C is a constant, called the “ torsional 
rigidity ” of the prism, and expressed by the formula 




the integration being taken over the cross-section. When 
the coefficient of /* in the expression for C is known for any 
section, /* can be determined by experiment with a bar of that 
form of section. 

. 43. The distortion of the cross-sections into curved surfaces 
is shown graphically by drawing the contour lines (ze>~ const.). 
In general the section is divided into a number of compartments, 
and the portions that lie within two adjacent compartments 

are respectively concave 
and convex. This result 
is illustrated in the 
accompanying figures 
(fig. 4 for the ellipse, 
given by x-Jb- + y^jc^ ~ i ; 
fig. 5 for the equilateral 
triangle, given by (x + b®) 

fig. 6 for the square). 

44. The distribution of 
the shearing stress over 
the cross-section is dc- 
tennined by the function yp already introduced. If we 
(haw the curves const., corresponding to any form of 
section, for equidifferent values of the constant, the tangential 
traction at any point on the cross-section is directed along the 
tangent to that curve of the family which passes through the 
point, and the magnitude of it is inversely proportional to the 
distance betwebn ccjnsecutive curves of the family. J'ig. 7 
ihustrates the result in #ie case of the equileUeral triangle. The 
boundary is, of course, one of the lines. The ** lines of shearing 



stress ” which can thus be drawn are m eve^ case identical 
with the lines of fiow of frictionless liquid filling a cylindrical 
vessel of ^e same cross-section as the bar, when the liquid 
circulates in the plane of the section with uniform spin. They 
are also the same as the contour lines of a flexible and slightly 
extensible membrane, of 
which the edge has tne 
same form as the bounding 
curve of the cross-section 
of the bar, when the mem- 
brane is fixed at the edge 
and slightly deformed by 
uniform pressure. 

45. Saint-Venant’s theory 
shows that the true tor- 
sional rigidity is in general 
less than that which would 
be obtained by extending 
Coulomb’s law (G=*/iTl) 
to sections which arc not 
circular. For an elliptic 
cylinder of sectional area (o and moment of inertia 1 about 
Its central-line the torsional rigidity is /«o^/4ir2I, and this 
formula is not far from being correct for a very large 
number of sections. For a bar of square section of side a 
centimetres, the torsional rigidity in C.G.S. units is (o*i4o6)fki* 
approximately, /i being expressed in dynes per square centi- 
metre. How great the defect of the true value from that 



Fig. 5, 
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given by extending ("oulomb’s law may be in the case of 
sections with projecting comers is shown by the diagrams (fig. 8, 
especially no. 4). In these diagrams the upper of the two 
numbers under each figure indicates the fraction which the true 
torsional rigidity corresponding to the section is of that value 
which would be obtained by extending Coulomb’s law; and the 
lower of the two numbers indicates the 
ratio which the torsional rigidity for a 
bar of the corresponding section bears 
to that of a bar of circular section of 
the same material and of equal sec- 
tional area. These results have an 
important practical application, inas- 
much as they show that strengthening 
ribs and projections, such as are intro- 
duced in engineering to give stiff- l^ic. 7. 

ness to beams, have the reverse of 
a good effect when torsional stiffness is an object, although 
they are of great value in increasing the resistance to 
bending. The theory shows further that the resistance to 
torsion is very seriously diminished when there is in the 
surface any dent approaching to a re-entrant angle. At such 
a place the shearing strain tends to become infinite, and some 
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permanent set is produced by torsion. In the case of a section 
of any form, the strain and stress are greatest at points on the 
contour, and these points are m many cases the points of the 
contour which are nearest to the centroid of the section. The 
theory has also been applied to show that a longitudinal flaw 

(i> Squmwith SquaSwith !'?“■: (,) 

Rectilineal curved comers acute angles JEqwhtef"* 

square. and hollow and hollow eighth 

sides. Bides. degree. 
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Fig. 8. — Diagrams showing Torsional Rigidities, 

near the axis of a shaft transmitting a torsional couple has 
little influence on the strength of the shaft, but that in the 
neighbourhood of a similar flaw which is much nearer to the 
surface than to the axis the shearing strain may be nearly 
doubled, and thus the possibility of such flaws is a source of 
weakness against which special provision ought to be made. 

46. Bending of Beams . — ^As a second example of the applica- 
tion of the general theory we take the problem of the flexure 
of a beam. In this case also we begin by forming a simple 
intuition as to the nature of the strain and the sttess. On the 
side of the beam towards the centre of curvature the longi- 
tudinal filaments must be contracted, and on the other side 
they must be extended. If we assume that the cross-sections 
remain plane, and that the central-line is unaltered in length, 
we see (at once from fig. 9) that the extensions (or contractions) 

are given by the formula y/R, where y 
denotes the distance of a longitudinal 
filament from the plane drawn through 
the unstrained central -line at right- 
angles to the plane of bending, and 
R is the radius of curvature of the 
curve into which this line is bent 
(shown by the dotted line in the figure). 
Corresponding to this strain there must 
be traction acting across the cross- 
sections. If we assume that there is no other stress, then the 
magnitude of the traction in question is Ey/R, where E is Young’s 
modulus, and it is tension on the side where the filaments are 
extended and pressure on the side where they are contracted. 
If the plane of bending contains a set of principal axes of the 
cross-sections at their controids, these tractions for the whole 
cross-section are equivalent to a couple of moment El/R, where 
I now denotes the moment of inertia of the cross-section about 
an axis through its centroid at right angles to the plane of 
bending, and the plane of the couple is the plane of bending. 
Thus a beam of any form of section can be held bent in a 
“ principal plane ” by terminal couples of moment M, that is 
to say by a “ bending moment ” M ; the central-line will take 
a curvature M/EI, so that it becomes an arc of a circle of radius 
El/M ; and the stress at any point will be tension of amount 
My/I, where y denotes distance (reckoned positive towards the 
side remote from the centre of curvature) from that plane which 
initially contains the central-line and is at right angles to the 
plane of the couple. This plane is called the neutral plane.” 
The restriction that the beam is bent in a principal plane means 
that the plane of bending contains one set of principd axes of the 
cross-sections at their centroids ; in the case of a beam of rect- 
angular section the plane would bisect two opposite edges at 
right angles. In order that the theory may hold good the 
radius of curvature must be very large. 

47. In this problem of the bending of a beam by terminal 
couples the stress is tension, determined as above, and the 
corresponding strain consists ^erefore of longitudinal extension 
of amount My/EI or y/R (contraction if y is negative), accom- 
panied by lateral contraction of amount crMy/EI or cry/R (exten- 
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sion if y is negative), c being Poisson*s ratio*for the material. 
Our Intuition of the nature of the strain imperfect, inns* 
much as it took no account of these lateral strains. The necessity 
for introducing them was pointed out by Saint-Venant. The 
effect of them is a change 
of shape of the cross- 
sections in their own 
planes. This is shown in 
an exaggerated way in fig. 

10, where the rectangk 
ABCD represents the 
cross-section of the un- 
strained beam, or a rect- 
angular portion of this 
cross-section, and the curvilinear figure A'B’C'D' Irepresents in an 
exaggerated fashion the cross-section (or the corresponding por- 
tion of the cross-section) of the same b^m, when bent so tliAt the 
centre of curvature of the central-line (which is at right angles 
to the plane of the figure) is on the line EF produced beyond F. 
The lines A’B’ and C'D’ are approximately circles of radii R/o-, 
when the central-line is a circle of radius R, and their centres 
are on the line FE produced beyond E. Thus the neutral plane, 
and each of the faces that is parallel to it, becomes strained 
into an aniiclastic surface, whose principal curvatures are in the 
ratio (T : I. The general appearance of the bent beam is shown 
in an exaggerated fashion m fig. ii, where the traces of the sur- 
face into which the neutral plane is bent are dotted. The result 
that the ratio of the 
principal curvatures of 
the anticlastic surfaces, 
into which the top and 
bottom planes of the 
beam (of rectangular 
section) are bent, is 
Poisson’s ratio (t, has 
been used for the ex- 
perimental cletermina- 

tion of cr. The result that the radius of curvature of the bent 
central-line is EI/M is used in the experimental determination 
of E. The quantity El is often called the “ flexural rigidity ” 
of the beam. There are two principal flexural rigidities corre- 
sponding to bending in the two principal planes (cf. § 62 below). 

48. That this theory requires modification, when the load 
does not consist simply of terminal couples, can be seen most 
easily by considering the problem of a beam loaded at one end 
with a weight W, and supported in a horizontal position at its 
other end. The forces that are everted at any section p, to 
balance the weight W, must reduce statically to a vertical 
force W and a couple, and these forces arise from the action of 
the part A/> on the part Bp (see fig. 12), i.e^ from the stresses 
across the section at p. The couple is equal to the moment of 
the applied load W 
about an axis drawn 
through the cen- 
troid of the section 
p at right angles to 
the plane of bend- 
ing. This moment 
is called the “ bend- 
ing moment ” at 
the section, it is the 
product of the load 
W and the distance 
of the section from 
the loaded end, so 
that it varies uni- 
formly along the 
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length of the beafh . The stress that suffices in the simpler problem 
gives rise to no vertical force, and it is clear that in addition to 
longitudinal tensions and pressures there must be tangential 
tractions on the cross-sections. The resultant of these tangential 
tractions must be a force equal to W, and dkected vertically ; 
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but the directbn^of the traction at a point of the crosa-ssction 
needl not in general be YertiCal The existence of tangentia} 
traction on the cross-sections implies the existence of equal 
tangential traction, directed pars^el to the central-line, on 
some planes or other which are parallel to this line, the two sets 
of tr^tions forming a shearing stress. We conclude that such 
shearing stress is a necessary constituent of the stress-system 
in the beam bent by terminal transverse load. We can develop 
a theory of this stress-system from the assumpytions (i.) that the 
tension at any point of the cross-section is related to the bending 
moment at the section by the same law as in the case of uniform 
bending by terminal couples; (ii.) that, in addition to this 
tension, there is at any point shearing stress, involving tangential 
tractions acting in appropriate directions upon the elements 
of the cross-sections. When these assumptions are made it 
appears that there is one and only one distribution of shearing 
stress by which the conditions of the problem can be satisfied. 
The determination of the amount and direction of this shearing 
stress, and of the. corresponding strains and displacements, was 
effected by Saint- Venant and R. F. A. Clebsch for a number of 
forms of section by means of an analysis of the same kind as that 
employed in the solution of the torsion problem. 

49. Let / be the length of the beam, x the distance of the section 
p from the fixed end A, y the distance of any point below the hori- 
zontal plane through the centroid of the 
section at A, then the bending moment at 
p is W(f -ir), and the longitudinal tension P 
or at any point on the cross-section is 
- W(/«;>r)>'/I, and Uiis is related to the 
bending moment exactly as in the 
simpler problem. 

2 30. The expressions for the 

shwing stresses depend on the 
shapoof the cross-section. Taking 
* the beam to be of isotropic 
material and the cross-section to 
be an ellipse of semiaxes a and h 
(fig. 13), the a axis being vertical 
in the unstrained state, and drawing the axis 
X at right angles to tlie plane of flexure, we 
find tliat the vertical shearing stress U or X,, 
at any point (v, x) on any cross-section is 

2 W[(a« - y») {2a«( l - Kr) + y»} - i?a\\ - 2<r)]. 
Ta*6fl +~£r)(8a^+6*) 

The resultant of these stresses is W, but the 
amount at the centroid, which is the maxi- 
Fig, 13, mum amount, exceeds the average amount, 

Wfvabf in the ratio 
{4a3(l + or) + 2A*}/(3<aa + l^){i + tr). 

If ffiis ratio is ][ for a circle, nearly $ for a flat elliptic bar 

wdth the longest diameter vertical, nearly I for a flat elliptic bar with 
the longest diameter horizontal. 

In the same problem the horizontal shearing stress T or Z, at any 
point on any cross-section is of amount 

4 Wi/gMl 4 <r) + SM 
ira*6{l + (r)( 3 a^ + ft®) * 

The resultant of these stresses vanishes ; but, taking as before <r = J, 
and putting for the three cases above a — h, 0 — 106, 6 — loo, we find 
that the ratio of the maximum of this stress to the average vertical 
shearing stress has the values nearly and nearly 4. Thus the 
stress T is of considerable importance when the l)eam is a plank. 

As anotlier example we may consider a circular tube of external 
radius and inteamal radius fj. Writing P,U,T for X,, Xy, Z*, we find 



and for a tube of radius r and small thickness / the value of P and 
the maximum values of U and T reduce approximately to 


=W/irrr, 


W/2irff. 


Thh greatest value of .Vjjis in this case approximately twice its 
averaj^ value, but M It i>ossible that these results for the bending 
of vary tUn tubes may ba seriously at fault if tha tiff>e is notplugge^ 


and if the load is not applied ia tha manner contemplated in tha 
theory (cf. 6 3^5). In suen cases the extensions and contractfons of 
the longitudinal filaments may be practically confined to a small 
part of the material near the ends 01 the tube, while the rest of the 
tube is deformed without stretching. 

51. The tangential tractions U,T on the cross-sections are 
necessarily accompanied by tangential tractions on the longi- 
tudinal sections, and on each siich section the tangential traction 
is parallel to the central line ; on a vertical section const, 
its amount at any point is T, and on a horizontal section y= 
const, its amount at any point is U. 

The internal stress at any point is completely determined 
by the components P, U, T, but these are not principtd stresses 
(§ 7), Clebsch has given an elegant geometrical construction 
for determining the principal stresses at any point when the 
values of P, U, T are known. 

From the point O (fig. 14) draw lanes. OP, OU, OT, to represent 
the stresses P, U, T at O, 011 the cross-section through O, in magni- 
tude, direction and sense, and 
eom^und U and T into a 
resultant r^resented by OE ; 
the plane EOP is a principal 
plane of stress at O, and the 
principal stress at right angles 
to tiihi plane vanishes. Take 
M the middle point of OP, and 
with centre M and radius ME 
describe a circle cutting the 
line OP in A and B ; then OA 
and OB represent the jno^* 
tudes of the two remaining 
principal stresses. On aS Fig. 14, 

describe a rectangle ABDC so 

that DC passes tnrough E ; tlien OC is the direction of the princi- 
pal stress represented in magnitude by OA, and OD is the direction 
of the principal stress represented m magnitude by OB. 



52. As regards the strain in the beam, the longitudinal and 
lateral e^nsions and contractions depend on the bending 
moment in the same way as in the simpler problem ; but, the 
bending moment being variable, the anticlastic curvature 
produced is also variable. In addition to these extensions 
and contractions there are shearing strains corresponding to the 
shearing stresses T, U. The shearing strain corresponding to 
T consists of a relative sliding parallel to the central-line of 
different longitudinal linear elements combined with a relative 
sliding in a transverse horizontal direction of elements of different 
cross-sections ; the latter of these is concerned in the production 
of those displacements by which the variable anticlastic curvature 
is bhiught about ; to see the effect of the former we may most 
suitably consider, for the case of an elliptic cross-section, the 
distortion of the shape of a rectangular portion of a plane of the 
material which in the natural state 
was horizontal; all the boundaries 
of such a portion become parabolas of 
small curvature, which is variable along 
the length of the beam, and the par- 
ticular effect under consideration is 
the change of the transverse horizontal 
linear elements from straight lines 
such as HK to parabolas such as H'K' 

(fig. 15) ; the lines HL and KM are 
parallel to the central-line, and the 
figure is drawn for a plane above the neutral plane. When the 
cross-section is not an ellipse the character of the strain is the 
same, but the curves arc only approximately parabolic. 

The shearing strain corresponding to U is a distortion which 
1^ the effect that the straight vertical filaments become curved 
lines which cut the longitudinal filaments obliquely, and thus 
the cross-sections do not remain plane, but become curved 
surfaces, and the tangent plaane to any one of these surfaces 
at the centroid cuts the central line obliquely (fig. 16). The 
angle between these tangent planes and the central-line is the 
same at all points of the line ; and, if it is denoted iw-f 
the value of Sg is expressible as 

Bhearing stress at centroidi 
rigidity of material 



Fig. 15. 
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and it thus depends on the shf^ oi Idle czoss-secrtian ; for the 
elliptic section of § 50 its value is 

4W 2a*(l+<r) + {= 
twab 8a*+i»* ’ 

for a circle (with this becomes f^jtEva^ The vertical 
hlaxnent through centroid of any cross * section becomes 
a cubical parabola^ as shown in fig. 16,. and the contour lines 
of the curved surface into which any cross-section is distorted 
are shown in hg. 17 for a circular section. 

53. The deflection of the beam is determined from the equation 

curvature of central line = bending moment —flexural rigidity, 

and the special conditions at the supported end; there is no 
alteration of this statement on account of the shears. As regards 
^ . the special condition at 

y : an end which is encastree, 

\ I : or built in, Saint-Venant 

\ I ; proposed to assume that 

\ll the central tangent plane 

of the cross-section at 
„ V the end is vertical ; with 
this assumption the tan- 
gent to the central line 
at the end is inclined 
downwards and makes an 
angle with the hori- 
zontal (see fig. 18) ; it is, 
however, improbable that 
this condition is exactly 
realized in practice. In the application of the theory to the 
experimental determination of Young’s modulus, the small 
angle which the central-line at the support makes with the 
horizontal Is an unknown quantity, to be eliminated by observa- ! 
tion of the deflection at two or more points. 

54. We may suppose the displacement in a bent beam to he 
produced by the following operations : (i) tlie central -line is 
deflected into its curved form, (2) the cross-sections are rotated 
about axes through their centroids at right angles to the plane 
of flexure so as to make angles equal to iir+^Qwith the central- 
line, (3) each cross-section is distorted in its own plane in such 
a way that the appropriate variable anticlastic curvature is 
produced, (4) the cross-sections are further distorted into curved 
surfaces. The contour lines of fig. 17 show the disturbance 
from the central tangent plane, not from the original vertical 
plane. 

55. Practical Application of Saint-Venant' s Theory; — The 
theory above described is exact provided the forces applied to 

the loaded end, which 
have W for resultant, 
are distributed over the 
terminal sectioninapar- 
tiaiIarway,not likely to 
be realized in prattice ; 
and the application to 
practical problems de- 
pends on a principle due 
to Saint-Venant, to the 
effect that, except for 
comparatively small por- 
tions of the beam near 
to the loaded and fixed 
ends, the resultant only 
is effective, and its mode 
of distribution does not 
seriously affect the in- 
ternal strain and stress. In fact, the actual str«s is that due 
to forces with the required resultant distributed in the manner 
contemplated in the theory, superposed upon th^ due to a 
certain distribution of forces on each terminal section which, if 
apfdied ta a rigid body, would keep it in equilibrium ; according 
to Saint-Venant’s principle, die stresses and strsuns due to. such 
distril^tKKi& oif force are unimportant except near the ends. For 




this principle to be exactly applicable it ia^ecessary that the 
len^ of the- beam should be very great compar^ with ^ 
linear dimension of its cross-section ; for the practical applica- 
tion it is sufficient that the length should be about ten times the 
greatest diameter. 

56. In recent years the problem of the bending of a beam by 
loads distributed along its length has been much advanced. 
It is now practically solved for the case of a load distributed 
uniformly, or according to any mtional algebmic law, and it 
also solved for the case where the thicknws is small compared 
with the length and depth, as in a plate girder, and the load is 
distributed in any way. These solutions ard rather complicated 
and difficult to interpret The case which 1 ^ been worked 
out most fully is that of a tranisverse load distributed imiformly 
along the length of die beam. In this case two noteworthy 
results have been obtained. The first of these is that the central- 
line in general suffers extension. This result had been found 
experimentally many years before. • In the case of the plate 
girder loaded uniformly along the top, tiiis extension is just 
hi^lf as great os the extension of the central-line of the same 
girder when free at the ends, supported along the base, and 
carrying the same load along the top. The second note- 
worthy result is that the curvature of the strained central- 
line is not proportional to the bending moment. Over and 
above the curvature which would be found from the ordinary 
relation- 

curvature of central-line = bending moment -r flexural rigidity, 


there is an additional curvature which is the same at all the 
cross-sections. In ordinary cases, provided the length is large 
compared with any linear dimension of the cross-section, this 
additional curvature is small compared with th^ calculate 
from the ordinary formula, but it may become important in 
cases like that of suspension 
bridges, where a load carried 
along the middle of the roadway 
IS supported by tensions in rods 
attached at tlie sides, 

57, When the ordinary relation 
between the curvature and the 
bending moment is applied to the 
calculation of the deflection of 
emtinuous beams it must not be 
forgotten that a correction of the 
kind just mentioned may possibly . 
be requisite. In the usual method 
of treating the problem such cor- ^ 
rcctions are not considered, and the ordinary relation is made 
the basis of the theory. In order to apply this relation to the 
calculation of the deflection, it is necessary to know the bending 
moment at every point ; and, since the pressures of the supports 
arc not among the data of the problem, we require a method 
of determining the bending moments at the supports either 
by calculation or in some other way. The calculation of the 
bending moment can be replaced by a method of graphical 
construction, due to Mohr, and depending on the two following 



Fig. z8. 


theorems : — 

(i.) The curve of the central-line of each span of a beam, when 
the Ending moment M is given, ^ is identical with the catenary 
or funicular curve passing through the ends of the span under a 
(fictitious) load per unit length of the span equal to M/EI, the 
horizontal tension in the funicular being unity. 

(ii.) The directions of the tangents to this funicular curve 
at the ends of the span are the same for all statically equivalent 
systems of (fictitious) load. 

Whea M is known, the magnituebe of the sesultant shearing 
stress at any section is dM/dbc, where x is measured along tfactt 
beam. * 


* The sign of M is shown by the arrow-heads in fig. 19, for which, 
with y downwazds, 
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58. liet / be the length of a span of a loaded beam (fig. X9), 
and M, the bending moments at the ends, M the bending moment 
at a section distant x from the end (M^), M' the bending moment at 


w/c 


A 


=)i 




M 

Fig. 19. 


A' 


i)". 


the same section when the same span with the same load is simply 
supported ; then M is given by the formula 

and thus a fictitious load statically equivalent to M/£I can be 
easily found when M' has been found. If we draw a curve (fig. 20) 
to pass through the ends of tlie span, so that its ordinate represents 
the value of M7EI, the corresponding fictitious loads are statically 
equivalent to a single load, of amount represented by the area of the 
curve, placed at the point of the span vertically above the centre of 
gravity of this areip^. If PN is the ordinate of this curve, and if at 
the ends of the we erect ordinates in the proper sense to represent 
M|/EI and Mg/El, the bending moment at any point is represented 

by the length PQ.^ For 



a uniformly distributed 
load the curve of M' is a 
parabola M' - - x)^ 

where w is the load per 
B unit of length ; and the 
statically equivalent tic 
titious load is 
placed at the middle point 
G of the span ; also the 
loads statically equivalent 
to the fictitious loads 
and 

are JM,//EI and ^MJ/El 
placed at the points g, g' of trisection of the span. The funi- 
cular polygon for the fictitious loads can thus be drawn, and the 
direction of the central-line at the supports is determined when the 
bending moments at the supports are known. 

5Q. When there is more than one span the funiculars in question 
may be drawn lor each of the spans, and, if the bending moments 
at the ends of the extreme spans are known, the intermediate ones 
can be determined. This determination depends on two considera- 
tions : (i) the fictitious loads corresponding to the bending moment 
at any support are proportional to the lengths of the spans which 
abut on that support ; (2) the sides of two funiculars that end at 
any .support coincide in direction. Fig. 21 illustrates tlic method 
for the case of a uniform beam on three supports A, B, C, the ends 
A and C being freely supported. There will be an unknown bending 
moment at B, and the ^stem of fictitious loads is ^\wA.W/El 
at G the middle point of AB. I’gwBOVFl at G' the middle point of 
BC, - |M„AB/E1 at g and - *M„BC/EI at g\ where g and g^are the 
points of trisection nearer to B of the spans AB, BC. The centre of 



Fig* 21. 

gravity of the two latter is a fixed point independent of M©, and the 
line VK of the figure is the vertical through this point. We draw 
AD and CE to represent the loads at G and G' in magnitude ; then 
D and £ are fixed points. We construct any triangle UVW whose 
sides UV, UW pass through D, B, and whose vertices lie on the 
verticals gU, VK, ^'W ; the point F where VW ziA^ets DB is a fixed 


* The figure is drawn for a case where the bending moment has the 
same sign throughout. ^ 

• M<, is taken to have/aflt obviously has, the opposite sense to that 
shown in fig. 19. 
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point, and the lines £F, DK are the two sides (2, 4) of the required 
funiculars which do not pass through A, B or C. The remaining 
sides (i, 3, 5) can then be drawn, and the side 3 necessarily passes 
through B ; for the triangle UVW 
and the triangle whose sides are 
2, 3, 4 are in perspective. 

The bending moment M„ is repre- 
'5ented in the figure by the .vertical 
line BH where H is on the con- 
tinuation of the side 4, the scale 
being given by 

^MoBO 

CE iVwBC« » 

tliis appears from the diagrams of 
forces, fig. 22, in which the oblique 
lines are marked to correspond to the sides of the funiculars to 
which they are parallel. 

In the application of the method to nion* complicated cases there 
arc two systems of fixed points corresponding to F, by means of 
which the aides of the funiculars are drawn. 

60. Finite Bending of Thin Rod . — The equation 

curvature = bending moment ^flexural rigidity 
may also be applied to the problem of the flexure in a principal 
plane of a very thin rod or wire, for which the curvature need 
not be small. When the forces that pro- 
duce the flexure are applied at the ends 
only, the curve into which the central-line 
is bent is one of a definite family of curves, 
to which the name elastica ha.s been given, 
and there is a division of the family into two 
species according as the external forces are 
applied directly to the ends or are applied 
to rigid arms attached to the ends ; the 
curves of the former species are characterized 
by the presence of inflections at all the points 
at which they cut the line of action of the 
applied forces. 

wc select this case for consideration. The 
problem of determining the form of the curve 
(cf. fig. 23) is mathematically identical with 
the problem of determining the motion of a 
simple circular pendulum oscillating through a 
finite angle, as is seen by comparing the diflerential equation of tlie 
curve 

EI^ +^8^0-0 

with the equation of motion of the pendulum 

The length L of the cqrve between two inflections corresponds to the 
time of oscillation of the pendulum from rest to rest, and we thus 
have 

L*,/(W/EI)^2K, 

where K is the real quarter period of elliptic function.^ of modulus 
sin ^o, and a is the angle at which the curve cuts the line of action 
of the applied forces. Unless 
the length of the rod exceeds 
V ^(EI/W) it will not bend under 
the force, but when the length is 
great enough there may be more 
than two points of inflection and 
more than one bay of the curve ; 
for n bays [n+i mflections) the 
length must exceed n7rJ(EI/W). 

Some of the forms of the curve 
are shown in fig. 24. 

For the form i, in which two 
bays make a figure of eight, we 
have 

L<^(W/EI)=4-6,a = i3o'’ 



Fig. 23. 


approximately. It is noteworthy p 
that whenever the length and force 1 



Fig. 24. 


admit of a sinuous form, such as 
a or bf with more than two in- 
flections, there is also possible a 
crossed form, like c, with two inflections only ; the latter form is 
stable and the former unstable. 

61. The particular case of the above for which a is very 
small is a curve of sines of small amplitude, and the result 
in this case has been applied to the problem of the buckling 
of struts under thrust. When the stmt, of length L', is 
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maintainjsd upright at its lower end, and loaded at its upper 
end, it is simply contracted, unless L'2W>i9r2EI, for the 
lower end corresponds to a point at which the tangent is 
vertical on an elastica for which the line of inflections is al^ 
vertical, and thus the length must be half of one bay (fig. 25, a). 

For greater lengths or loads 
11 the strut tends to bend or 

I buckle under the load. For 
\ a very slight excess of 
\ above Jir^EI, the theory on 

V which the above discussion 
\ is founded, is not quite 
I adequate, as it assumes the 
I central-line of the strut to be 
j free from extension or con- 
i traction, and it is probable 
/ that bending without exten- 
[. sion does not take place 

II when the length or the force 
^ exceeds the critical value but 

slightly. It should be noted 
also that the formula has no application to short struts, as the 
theory from which it is derived is founded on the assump- 
tion that the length is great compared with the diameter 
(cf.§56). 

I'he condition of buckling, corresponding to the above, for a 
l^^^K strut, of length U, when both ends are ffee to turn is 
L'-W >7r2EI; for the central-line forms a complete bay (fig. 25, 
b) ] if both ends are maintained in the same vertical line, the 
condition is L''‘^W>4ir‘*^EI, the central-line forming a complete 
bay and two half bays (fig. 25, c), 

62. In our consideration of flexure it has so far been supposed 
that the bending takes place in a principal plane. We may remove 
this restriction by resolving the forces that tend to produce 
bending into systems of forces acting in the two principal planes. 
To each plane there corresponds a particular flexural rigidity, 
and the systems of forces m the two planes give rise to inde- 
pendent systems of stress, strain and displacement, which 
must be superposed in order to obtain the actual state. Applying 
this process to the problem of §§48-54, and supposing that 
one principal axis of a cross-section at its centroid makes an 
angle 6 with the vertical, then for any shape of section the 



neutral surface or locus of unextended fibres cuts the section 
in a line DD^, which is conjugate to the vertical diameter -CP 
with respect to any ellipse of mertia of the section. The central- 
line is heat into a plwie curve which is not in a vertical ptoe. 
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but is in a plane through the line CY whiCh is perpendicular 
to DD' (fig. 26). 

63. Bending and Twisting of Thin Rods , — ^When a very thin 
rod or wire is bent and twisted by applied forces, the forces on 
any part of it limited by a normd section are balanced by the 
tractions across the section, and these tractions are statically 
equivalent to certain forces and couples at the centroid of the 
section ; we shall call them the stress-resultants and the stress- 
couples. The stress-couples consist of two flexural couples in 
the two principal planes, and the torsional couple about the 
tangent to the central-line. The torsional couple is the product 
of the torsional rigidity and the twist pi:;oduced j the torsional 
rigidity is exactly the same as for a straight rod of the same 
material and section twisted without bending, as in Saint- 
Venant’s torsion problem (§ 42). The twist t is connected with 
the deformation of the wire in this way : if we suppose a very 
small ring which fits the cross-section of the wire to be provided 
with a pointer in the direction of one principal axis of the section 
at its centroid, and to move along the wire with velocity v, the 
pointer will rotate about the central-line with angular velocity tik 
The amount of the flexural couple for either principal plane at 
any section is the product of the flexural rigidity for that plane, 
and the resolved part in that plane of the curvature of the central 
line at the centroid of the section ; the resolved part of the 
curvature along the normal to any plane is obtained by treating 
the curvature as a vector directed along the normal to the oscu- 
lating plane and projecting this vector. The flexural couples 
reduce to a single couple m the osculating plane proportional 
to the curvature when the two flexural rigidities are equal, and 
in this case only. 

The stress-resultants across any section are tangential forces 
in the two principal planes, and a tension or thrust along the 
central-line ; when the stress-couples and the applied forces are 
known these stress-resultants are determinate. The existence, 
in particular, of the resultant tension or thrust parallel to the 
central-line does not imply sensible extension or contraction of 
the central filament, and the tension per unit area of the cross- 
section to which it would be equivalent is small compared 
with the tensions and pressures in longitudinal filaments not 
passing through the centroid of the section; the moments 
of the latter tensions and pressures constitute the flexural 
couples. 

64. W e consider, in particular, the case of a naturally straight 
spring or rod of circular section, radius r, and of homogeneous 
isotropic material. The torsional rigidity is JE7r<:^/(i +<r); 
and the flexural rigidity, which is the same for all planes through 
the central-line, is i^lTrc*; wc shall denote these by C and A 
respectively. The rod may be held bent by suitable forces into 
a curve of double curvature with an amount of twist t, and then 
the toreional couple is Ct, and the flexural couple in the osculating 
plane is A/p, where p is the radius of circular 
curvature. Among the curves in which 
the rod can be held by forces and couples 
applied at its ends only, one is a circular 
helix ; and then the applied forces and 
couples are equivalent to a wrench about 
the axis of the helix. 

Let a be the angle and r the radius of the 
helix, so that pis t scc‘-»a ; and let R and K be 
the force and couple of the wrench (fig. 27). 

Then the couple formed by R and an equal 
and opposite force at any section and the 
couple K are equivalent to the torsional and 
flexural couples at the section, and this gives 
the equations for R and K 

R;=A- yl*-OT22i?, 

»r 

The thrust across any section is R sin' a 
parallel to the tangent to the helix, and 
the shearing stress-resultant is R cos a at right angles to the 
osculating plane. 

When the twist is such that, if the rod were simply unbent, it 
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would abo be untwisted, t is (sin a cos a)/r, and then, restoring the 
values of A and C, we have 

>, r . o 


E 


Eir<4 1-|-<T COB® a 

“T"; — —oosa. 

ir 1 +<r 


65. The theory of spiral springs affords an application of these 
results. The stress-couples called into play when a naturally helical 
spring (a, r) is held in the form of a helix (a', r'), are equal to the 
difierencefi between those called into play when a straight rod otf the 
same material and section is held in the first form, and those called 
into play when it is heJd in the second form. 

Thus the torsional couple is 




sin a' COB a Bin a cos a 


and the flexural couple is 


)• 




The wrench (R, lO along the axi.B by which the spring can be held 
in riie form {j.\ r') Is given by the equations 
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When the spring is slightly extended by an axial force F, =5 - R, 
and there is no couple, so that K vanishes, and a', r' di^r very 
little from a, r, it follows from these equations that the axial elonga- 
tion, Sx, is connected with the axial length x and the force F by the 
equation 

sin a Sx 
ir^ l+a- cos'-^o y:’ 


and that the loaded end is rotated about the axis of the helix through 
a small angle 

4<r¥xr cob o 


the sense of the rotation being such that the spring becomes more 
tightly coiled. 

66. A horizontal pointer attached to a vertical spiral spring 
would be made to rotate by loading the spring, and thie angle 
through which it turns might be u.sed to measure the load, at 
any rate, when the load is not too great; but a much more 
sensitive contrivance is the twisted strip devised by W. E. 
Ayrton and J. Perry, A very thin, narrow rectangular strip 
of metal is given a permanent twist about its longitudinal 
middle line, and a pointer is attached to it at right angles to 
this line. When the strip is subjected to longitudinal tension 
the pointer rotates through a considerable angle. G. H. Bryan 
(Phil. Mag.j December 1890) has succeeded in constructing a 
theory of the action of the strip, according to which it is re- 
garded as a strip of platinff in the form of a right helicoid, which, 
^ter extension of the midie line, becomes a portion of a slightly 
different helicoid ; on account of the thinness of the strip, the 
change of curvature of the surface is considerable, even when 
the extension is small, and the pointer turns with the generators 
of the helicoid* 

If b stands for the breadth and t for the thickness of tlie strip, 
and T for the permanent twist, the approximate formula for the 
angle 6 through which the strip is untwisted on the application of 
a load W was found to be 


is the circumferential tension, countemeting the tendency of 
the circular filaments to expand under the pressure ; bat m l^e 
probkm of a plane pkle some of the filaments parallel to the 
plane of the plate are extended and others are contracted, 
90 that the tensions and pressures along them give rise to result- 
ant couples but not always to resultant forces. Whatever 
forces are applied to bend the plate, these couples are always 
expressible, at least approximately in terms of the principal 
curvatures produced in the surface which, before strain, was the 
mid(Me plane of the plate. The simplest case is that of a rect- 
angular plate, bent by a distribution of couples applied to its 
edges, so that the middle surface becomes a cylinder of large 
radius R ; the requisite couple per unit of length of the .straight 
edges is of amount C/R, where C is a certain constant ; and the 
requisite couple per unit of length of the circular e%es is of 
amount Ctr/R, the latter being required to resist the tendency 
to antidastic curvature (cf. §47). If normal sections of the 
plate are supposed drawn through the generators and circular 
sections of the cylinder, the action of the neighbouring portions 
on any portion so bounded involves flexural couples of the 
above amounts. When the plate is bent in any manner, the 
curvature produced at each section of the middle surface may 
be regarded as arising from the superposition of two cylindrical 
curvatures ; and the flexural couples across normal sections 
through the lines of curvature, estimated per unit of length 
of those lines, are C(i/Rj + «-/R^) and €(i/Kj + <r/R^), where 
Rj and R, are the principal radii of curvature. I'he value of 
C for a plate of small thideness 2/z is |£A®/(i -<r2). Exactly as 
in the problem of the beam (§§ 48, 56), the action between 
neighbouring portions of the plate generally involves shearing 
stresses across normal sections as well as flexural couples ; and 
the resultants of these stresses are determined by the conditions 
that, with the flexural couples, they balance the forces applied 
to bend the plate. 

68. To express this theory analytically, let the middle piano o£ 
tlio plate in IIk: unstrained position be taken as the plane of (.v, y), 
and kt normal .sections at right angles to the axes of v and r bo 
drawn through anv point. After strain kt w be the displacement 
of this point in the direction perpendicular to the plane, marked 
p in fig. 28. If the axes of x and y were parallel to the lines of 



The quantity hr which occurs in the formula is the total twist in a 
length of the strip equal to its breadth, and this will generally be 
very small ; if it is small of the same order as or a lugher order, 
the formula becomes |W6r{i -f tfJ/E/’'*, with sufficient approximation, 
and this result appears to be in agreement with observations of the 
behavio^lr of such strips. 

67. Thin Plate under Pressure . — Tlie theory of the deforma- 
tion of plates, whether plane or curved, is very intricate, partly 
because of the complexity of the kinematical relations involved. 
We shalJ here indicate the nature of the effect^ produced in a 
thin plane plate, of isotropic material, which is sli^tly bent by 
pressure. H^s theory should have an applicarion to the stress 
produced in a ^ip^s pkHes. In the problem of tise cylinder 
under mtemal pressure (§77 below) the most important stress 


curvature at the point, the flexural couple acting across the .section 
normal to x (or y) would have the axis of y (or x) for its axis ; but 
when the lines of curvature are inclined to the axes of co-ordinates, 
the flexural coupk across a section normal to either axis has a 
component about that axis as well as a component about the per- 
pendicular axis. Consider an element ABCD of the section at 
right angle.s to the axis of x, contained between two lines near 
together and perpendicular to the middle plane. The action of the 
portion of the plate to the right upon the portion to the left, 
across the element, gives rise to a couple about the middle line 
(y) of amount, estimated per unit of length of that line, equal 

to (ra and to a oouple, similarly estimated, 

about the normal of amount - 0(1 - nH, say* The 
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corresponding; couples on aa element of a section at right angles 
to the axis of y, estimated per unit of length of the axis of jt, are 

of amounts + ssGg say, and -H. The resultant 

of the shearing stresses on the element ABCD, estimated as 
before, is given by the equation (c£. §37), and the 

corresponding resultant Sg for an olement perpendicular to the 
axis of y is given by the equation 

is bent by a pressure p per unit of area, the equatkm of equilibrium 
IS terms of w, 

&«y* By* 

This equation, together with the special conditions at the rim, 
sullices for the determination of u/, and then all the quantities 
here introduced arc determined. Further, the most important 
of the stress-components arc those which act across elements of 
normal sections : the tension in direction ;tr, at a distance z from 
the middle plane measured in the direction of p, is of amount 

SCz/?Pw cT^joN ^ , 

" Wl® j’ ^ correspondmg tension in direc- 

tion y ; the shearing strew consisting of traction parallel to y on 
planes x :t= const., and traction parallel to x on planes y ^ const., is of 

amount ; these tensions and shearing stresses are 

equivalent to two principal tensions, in the directions of the lines of 
curvature of the surface into which the middle plane is bent, and 
they give rise to the flexural couples. 

60. In the special example of a circular plate, of radius a, sup- 
ported at the rim, and held bent by a uniform pressure />, the value 
of tt/ at a point distant r from the axis is 

and the most important of the stress components is the radial 
tension, of which the amount at any point is + (T)pz{a^ - r')fh-^ ; 
the maximum radial tension is about ^[a!h)'t>, and', when the tliickness 
is small compared with the diameter, this Is a large multiple of p, 

70. General Theorems, — Passing now from these questions 
of flexure and torsion, we consider some results that con be 
deduced from the general equations of equilibrium of an elastic 
solid body. 

The form of the general expression for the potential energy 
(§27) stored up in the strained body leads, by a general property 
of quadratic functions, to a reciprocal theorem relating to the 
effects produced in the body by two different systems of forces, 
viz. : The whole work done by the forces of the first system, 
acting over the displacements produced by the forces of the 
second system, is equal to the whole work done by the forces 
of the second system, acting over the displacements produced 
by the forces of the first system. By a suitable choice of the 
second system of forces, the average values of the component 
stresses and strains produced by given forces, considered as 
constituting the first system, can 
be obtained, even when the dis- 
tribution of the stress and strain 
cannot be determined. 

Taking for example the problem 
presented by an isotropic body of 
any form ^ pressed between two 
parallel planes distant I apart (%. 
29), and denoting the resultant pres- 
sure by /j, we find that the diminu- 
tion of volume - fit; is given by the 
equation 

-tv=lpj3k, 

where A is the modulus of compres- 
sion, equal to i'E/{t - 2<r), Again, 
take the problem of the changes 
produced in a heavy body by dif- 
ferent ways of supporting it ; when the body is suspended from 
one or more points in a horizontal plane its volume is increased by 

fiT; = WA/3A, 

where W is the weight of the body, and h the depth of its centre 
of gravity below the plane ; when the body is supported by upward 



1 The line joining the points of contact must be normal to the 
planes. 


vertical pressures ait ofote or more points ttt if horisootil pUme the 
volume is diminished by 

-fir«WA73A, 

Where h* is the height of the centre of gravity above the plane ; if 
the body is a cylinder, of length I and section A^ standing With 
its base on a smooth horizont^ plane, its length is shortened by 
an amount 

-fi/ = Wi/2EA; 

if the same cylinder lies on the plane with its generators horijon tal , 
its length is increased by an amount 

fi/ = (rWA'/EA; 

71. In recent years important results been found by 
considering the effects produced in an elastic solid by forces 
applied at isolated points. 

Taking the case of a single force F applied at a point in the interior, 
we may show that the stress at a distances from the point consists of 

(1) a radial pressure of amount 

2 - <r F 008^ 

(2) tension in all directions at right angles to the radius of amount 

1 - 2<r F conO 
i(l - <r) 4ir r® * 

(3) shearing stress consisting of traction acting along the radhis dr 
on the surfatxt of the cone const, and traction acting aAong the 
meridian dB on the surface of the sphere r «= const, of amount 

l-2<r ain^ 

2(1 - O’) 4ir r® * 

where 0 is the angle between the radius vector r and the ime of 
action of F. The line marked T in fig. 30 shows the direction of 
the tangential traction on the spherical surface. 

Thus the lines of stress are in and perpendicular to the 
meridian plane, and the direc- 
tion of one of those in the 
meridian piano is inclined to 
the radius vector r at an angle 


i hm- 





Fig. 30. 


The corresponding displace- 
ment at any point is com- 
pounded of a radial displace- 
ment of amount 

1 -f <r F OOB0 

2(l-<r)4?l: r 

and a displacement parallel to 
the line of action of F of 
amount 

(S-.4(r)(H-v) F ^ 

2(1 -cr) 47rE r* 

The effects of forces applied 
at different points and in different directions can be obtained by 
summation, and tho offoct of conlsnuously distributed forces can 
be obtained by integration. 

72. The stress system considered in § 71 is equivalent, on the 
plane through the origin at right angles to the line of action of 
F, to a resultant pressure of magnitude JF at the origin and a 
radial traction of amount and, by the application 

of this system of tractions to a solid bounded by a plane, the 
displacement just described would be produced. There is also 
another stress system for a solid so bounded which is ecjuivalent, 
on the same plane, to a resultant pressure at the origin, and a 
radial traction pro|^rtional to 
i/r®, but these are in the ratio 
2ir instead of being in 
theratio 47 r(i -o-):(i - 20'^“’®. 

The second stress system (see 
fig. 31) consists of : 

(1) radial pressure FV-®, 

(2) tension in the meridian 
plane across the radius vector 
of amount 

F'r-«cos^/(i -f cos^), 

(3) tension across the me- 
ridian plane of amount 

F'r^/(i + con 0)) 

M shearing itress as in § 71 of amount 

F'r^nm9/(t-f-eoB0), 

and the stress across the ^ne toundary conSisU of a resdliant 
pressure of magnitude arF' and a ifadlal traction of atfibuwt F'r^, If 
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then we superpose the component stresses of the last section multi- 
plied by 4(1 - <r)W/F, and the component stresses here written down 
multiplied by - (i - 2<r)W/2irF', the stress on the plane boundary 
will reduce to a single pressure W at the origin. We shall thus 
obtain the stress system at any point due to such a force applied 
at one point of the boundary. 

In the stress system thus arrived at the traction across any plane 
parallel to the boundary is directed away from the place where W 
IS supported, and its amount is 3 Wcos''^^/ 27 rr-. The corresponding 
displacement consists of 

(i) a horizontal displacement radially outwards from the vertical 
through the origin of amount 


^V (1 -f O’) Hintf 


^OOS^- 


J -2<r \ 


( 2 ) 


a vertical displacement downwards of amount 


2ir£r 




The effects produced by a system of loads on a solid bounded by a 
plane can be deduced. 

The results for a solid body bounded by an infinite plane 
may be interpreted as giving the local effects of forces applied 
to a small part of the surface of a body. The results show 
that pressure is transmitted into a body from the boundary 
in such a way that the traction at a point on a section parallel 
to the Iwundary is the same at all points of any sphere which 
touches the boundary at the point of pressure, and that its 
amount at any point is inversely proportional to the square of 
the radius of this sphere, while its direction is that of a line 
drawn from the point of pressure to the point at which the 
traction is estimated. The transmission of force through a 
solid body indicated by this result was strikingly demonstrated 
in an attempt that was made to measure the lunar deflexion 
of gravity ; it was found that the weight of the observer on the 
floor of the laboratory produced a disturbance of the instrument 
sufficient to disguise completely the effect which the instrument 
had been designed to measure (see G. H. Darwin, The Tides 
and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System, London, 1898). 

73. There is a corresponding theory of two-dimensional 
systems, that is to say, .systems in which either the displacement 
is parallel to a fixed plane, or there is no traction across any 
plane of a system of parallel planes. This theory shows that, 
when pressure is applied at a point of the edge of a plate in any 
direction in the plane of the plate, the stress developed in the 
plate consists exclusively of radial pressure across any circle 
having the point of pressure as centre, and tlie magnitude of 
this pressure is the same at all points of any circle which touches 
the edge at the point of pressure, and its amount at any point 
is inversely proportional to the radius of this circle. This result 
leads to a number of interesting solutions of problems relating 
to plane systems ; among these may be mentioned the problem 
of a circular plate strained by any forces applied at its edge. 

74. The results stated in § 72 have been applied to give an 
account of the nature of the actions concerned in the impact 
of two solid bodies. The dissipation of energy involved in the 
impact is neglected, and the resultant pressure between the 
bodies at any instant during the impact is equal to the rate of 
destruction of momentum of either along the normal to the 
plane of contact drawn towards the interior of the other. It 
has been shown that in general the bodies come into contact 
over a small area bounded by an ellipse, and remain in contact 
for a time which varies inversely as the fifth root of the initial 
relative velocity. 

For equal spheres of the samo material, with <r = L impinjfinq 
directly with relative velocity v, the patches that come into contact 
are circles of radius 



W'here r is the radius of either, and V Idle velocity of longitudinal 
waves in a thin bar of the material. The duration of the impact is 
approximately 

For two steel spheres of the size of the earth impinging with a 
velocity of X cm. per second the duration of the impact would be 
about ^enty-seven honn^llThe fact that the duration of impact 
is, for moderate velocities, a considerable multiple of the time 


^en by a wave of compression to travel through either of two 
impinging bodies has been ascertained experimentally, and con- 
stitutes the reason for the adequacy of the statical theory here 
described. 

Spheres and Cylinders . — Simple results can be found for 
spherical and cylindrical bodies strained by radial forces. 

For a sphere of radius a, and of homogeneous isotropic material 
of density o, strained by tfic mutual gravitation of its parts, the 
stress at a distance r from the centre consists of 

ii) uniform hydrostatic pressure of amount ^gpa{^ - (r)/(i - <r), 

(2) radial tension of amount - <r)/(i - a), 

(3) uniform tension at right angles to the radius vector of amount 


+ 3^/(1 

where g is the value of gravity at the surface. The corresponding 
strains consist of 

(1) uniform contraction of all lines of the body of amount 

radial extension of amount ^k~^gp{r^la){i + <r)/(i - ir), 

(3) extension in any direction at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 

+ <r)/{i - ff), 

where k is the modulus of compression. The volume is diminished 
by the fraction gpaj^k of itself. The parts of the radii vectores within 
the sphere fl{(3 - <r)/(3 + are contracted, and the parts 

without this sphere are extended. The application of the above 
results to the state of the interior of the earth involves a neglect of 
the caution emphasized in § 40, viz. that the strain determined by 
the solution must be small if the solution is to be accepted. In a 
body of the size and mass of the earth, and having a resistance to 
compression and a rigidity equal to those of steel, the radial con- 
traction at the centre, os given by the above solution, would be 
nearly L and the radial extension at the surface nearly J, and these 
fractions can by no means be regarded as " small." 

76. In a spherical shell of homogeneous isotropic material, of 
intf'mal radius r, and external radius subjected to pressure po 
on the outer surface, and on the inner surface, the stress at any 
point distant r from the centre consists of 

(1) uniform tension in all directions of amount ‘ , 

(2) radial pressure of amount 

- Tf r* 

(3) tension in all directions at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 


1 p \ -F.> 

The corresponding strains consist of 

(1) uniform extension of all lines of the body of amount 

LPjTx-MI 

3h ro^-r,* ’ 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

r» 


(3) extension in all directions at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 

Ap. - r,’ r* ’ 


where p is the modulus of rigidity of the material, -JE/(i + (r). 
The volume included between the two surfaces of the body is in- 


creased by the fraction 




the inner surface is increased by the fraction 


of itself, and the volume within 




p,r», 


4 /i 

of itself. For a shell subject only to internal pressure p the greatest 
extension is the extension at right angles to the radius at the inner 
.surface, and its amount is 


\ A p r,’ / 


the greatest tension is the transverse tension at the inner surface, 
and its amount is + V)/(V ■“ ♦'i®)- 

77. In the problem of a cylindrical shell under pressure a com- 
plication may arise from the effects of the ends ; but when the 
ends are free from stress the solution is very simple. With notation 
similar to that in § 76 it can be shown that the stress at a distance r 
from the axis consists of 

(x) uniform tension in all directions at right ailfelcs to the axis 
of amount 

(2) radial pressure of amount 

To — “ 


(3) hoop tension numerically equal to this radial pressure. 
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The corresponding strains consist of 

(1) uniform extension of all Hues of the material at right angles 
to the axis of amount 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

(3) extension along the circular filaments numerically equal to 
this radial contraction, 

(4) uniform contraction of the longitudinal filaments of amount 

K 

For a shell subject only to internal pressure p the greatest extension 
is the circumferential extension at the inner surface, and its amount is 

the greatest tension is the hoop tension at the inner surface, and 
its amount is 

78. When the end^ of the tube, instead of being free, are closed by 
disks, 80 that the tube becomes a closed cylindrical vessel, the 
longitudinal extension is determined by the condition that the 
resultant longitudinal tension in the walls balances the resultant 
normal pressure on either end. This condition gives the value of the 
extension of the longitudinal filaments as 

where k is the modulus of compression of the material. The result 
may be applied to the experimental determination of by measur- 
ing the increase of length of a tube subjected to internal pressure 
(A. Mallock, Pfoc, R. Soc. London ^ Ixxiv., 1904, andX.Chree,*i>id.). 

79. The results obtained in § 77 have been applied to gun 
construction ; we may consider that one cylinder is heated 
so as to slip over another upon which it shrinks by cooling, 
so that the tw'i form a single body in a condition of initial stress. 

We take P as the measure of the pressure between the two, and 
p for the pressure within the inner cylinder by whicli the system 
is afterwards strained, and denote by r' the radius of the common 
surface. To obtain the stress at any point we superpose the 

y 2 -2 _ fA 

system consisting of radial pressure p-^ -5 5 and hoop tension 

r* Tq — rj 

upon a system which, for the outer cylinder, consists 


r'*'* Tt, 

of radial pressure P-j 


fH ^ » 3 a. 7*2 

tension 


and 


hoop tension P- 

_ 7 * 2 

for the inner cylinder consists of radial pressure P-jj p u zjn 

The hoop tension at the inner surface 


is less than it would be for a tube of equal thickness without initial 
stress in the ratio 

P ^ 


hoop tension ~2 ’ 


1-- 


:1. 


p V + r,-* r'--ri 

This shows how the strength of the tube is im-reased by the initial 
stress. When the initial stress is produced by tightly wound wire, 
a similar gain of strength accrues. 

80. In the problem of determining the distribution of stress 
and strain in a circular cylinder, rotating about its axis, simple 
solutions have been obtained which are sufficiently eflcact for 
the two special cases of a thin disk and a long shaft. 

Suppose that a circular disk of radius a and thickness 2/, and of 
density p, rotates about its axis with angular velocity w, and consider 
the following systems of superposed stresses at any point distant r 
from the axis and x from the middle plEme : 

(i) uniform tension in all directions at right angles to the axis 
of amount iw®pa®(3 4 - tr), 

i 2) radial pressure of amount jiwV®(3 

31 pressure along the circular filaments of amount |w®pr®(i + 30'), 
4) uniform tension in all directions at right angles to the axis 
of amount jlw®p(/'-* - - •^)- 

The corresponding strains may be expressed as 
(i) uniform extension of all nlamcnts at right angles to the axis 
of amount . 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

a a 

(3) contraction along the circular filaments of amount 


(4) extension of aUfiJtammti St right snglM^ the ixit Of aaioimt 

g i «V(^' - 4 : 4 }i 

(5) contrsetioa of the filamonts normal to ihe plane of the disk 
of amount 

The greatest extension is the circumferential extension near the 
centre, and its amount is 

The lon^tudinal contraction is required to make the plane faces 
of the disk free from pressure, and the temis in / and « enable 
us to avoid tangential traction on any cylindrical surface. The 
system of stresses and strains thus expressed satisfies all the con- 
ditions, exc^t that there is a small 
radial tension on the bounding 
surface of amount per unit area 
Jw»p(/« - pP)(r(i + cr)/(i - <r). The re- 
sultant of these tensions on any 
part of the edge of the disk 
vanishes, and the stress in question 
is very small in comparison with 
the other stresses involved when 
the disk is thin ; we may conclude 
that, fur a thin disk, the expres- 
sions given represent the actual 
condition at all points which are 
not very close to the edge (cf. § 55). 

The efiect of the longitudinal con- 
traction is that the plane faces 
become slightly concave (fig. 32). 

81. The corresponding solution 
for a disk with a circular axle-hole 
(radius b) will be obtained from that dven in the last section by 
superposing the following system of additional stresses : 



Fig. 32. 


iJl 


radial tension of amount - a7''“)(3 + 

tension along the circular filaments of amount 

|cir>p^)®(i + -H a). 

The corresponding additional strains are 
(i) radial contraction of amount 


I (1 + - (1 - «■) I «>w 




(2) extension along the circular filaments of amount 

(3) contraction of the filaments parallel to the axis of amount 

Again, the greatest extension is the circumferential extension at 
the inner surface, and, when the hole is very small, its amount is 
nearly double what it would be for a complete disk. 

82. In the problem of the rotating shaft we have the following 
stress-system : 

ij radial tension of amount iitPp{eP - 1^{$ - 2ff)/(i - v), 

2} circumferential tension of amount 

- *»)/(! - ») - »*(» + »<f)/(x - <f)f. 

longitudinal tension of amount - 2t^)(rf{i - e). 

...he resultant longitudinal tension at any normal section vanishes, 
and the radial tension vanishes at the bounding surface ; and 
thus the es^ressions hero given may be taken to represent tlie 
actual condition at all points which are not very close to the ends 
of the shaft. The contraction of the longitudinal filaments is 
uniform and equal to The greatest extension in the 

rotating shaft is the circumferential extension close to the axis, 
and its amount is ici>V®(3 “ - «■)• 

The value of any theory ot the strength of long rotating shafts 
founded on these formulae is diminished by the circumstance that 
at sufiiciently high speeds the shaft may tend to take up a curved 
form, tlie straight form being uastable. The shaft is then said to 
whirl. This occurs when the period of rotation of the shaft is very 
nearly coincident with one of its periods of lateral vibration. The 
lowest speed at which whirling can take place in a shaft of length /, 
freely supported at its ends, is given by the formula 
oPp = iEa^irllY. 

As in § 61, this formula should not be applied unless the length of 
the shaft is a considerable multiple of its diameter. It implies that 
whirling is to b#) expected whenever w approaches this critical value. 

83. When the forces acting upon a spherical or cylindrical body 
are not radial, the problem becomes more complicated. In the 
case of the sphere deformed by any forces it has been completely 
solved, and the solution has been applied by Lord. Kelvin and 
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Sk G* H. Dannn *to mvny iiiteresikiiig questions of cosmical 
physics, llie nature of the stress produced in the interior of 
the earth by the weight of continents and mountains, tlie spher- 
oidal figure of a rotating aolid planet, the rigidity of the earth, 
are among the questions which have in this way been attacked. 
Darwin concluded from his investigation that, to support the 
weight of the existing continents and mountain ranges, the 
materials of which -the earth is composed must, at great depths 
(1600 kilometres), have at least the strength of granite. Kelvin 
concluded from his investigation that the actual heights of the 
tides in the existing oceans can be accounted for ody on the 
supposition that the interior of the earth is solid, and of rigidity 
nearly as great as, if not greater than, that of steel. 

84. Some interesting problems relating to the strains p^uced in a 
cylinder of finite length by forces distributed symmetrically round 
the axis have boon solved. The most important is that of a cyliiLder 
crushed between parallel planes in contact with its plane ends. 
The solution was applied to explain the discrepancies that have been 
observed in different tests of crushing strength according as the 
ends of the test specimen are or are not prevented from spreading. 
It was applied also to explain the fact that in such tests small cooi^ 
pieces are sometimes cut out at the ends subjected to pressure. 

85. Vibrations and Waves. — When a solid body is struck, or 
otherwise suddenly disturbed, it is thrown into a state of vibra- 
tion. There always exist dissipative forces which tend to 
destroy the vibratory motion, one cause of the subsidence of the 
motion being the communication of energy to surrounding 
bodies. \v^hen these dissipative forces are disregarded, it is 
found that an elastic solid body is capable of vibrating in such 
a way that the motion of any particle is simple harmonic motion, 
all the particles completing their oscillations in the same period 
and being at any instant in the .same phase, and the displacement 
of any selected one in any particular direction bearing a definite 
ratio to the displacement of an assigned one in an assigned 
direction. When a body is moving in this way it is said to be 
vibrating in a normal mode. For example, when a tightly 
stretched string of negligible flexural rigidity, such as a violin 
string may be taken to be, is fixed at the ends, and vibrates 
transversely in a normal mode, the displacements of all the 
particles have the same »Iirection, and their magnitudes are 
proportional at any instant to the ordinates of a curve of sines. 
Every body possesses an infinite number of normal modes of 
vibration, and the frequencies (or numbers of vibrations per 
second) that belong to the different modes form a sequence 
of increasing numbers. For the string, above referred to, the 
fundamental lone and the various overtones form an harmonic 
scale, that is to say, the frequencies of the normal modes of 
vibration are proportional to the integers i, 2, 3, . , , In all 
these modes except the first the string vibrates as if it were 
divided into a number of equal pieces, each having fixed ends ; 
this number is in each case the integer defining the frequency. 
In general the normal modes of vibration of a body are distin 
guished one from another by the number and situation of the 
surfaces (or other loci) at which some characteristic displacement 
or traction vanishes. The problcan of determining the normal 
modes and frequencies of free vibration of a body of definite 
size, shape and constitution, is a mathematica! proWem of a 
similar character to the problem of determining the state of 
str^s in the body when sub/ected to given forces. The bodies 
which have been most studied are strings and thin bars, mem- 
branes, thin plates and shells, inchidu^ bells, spheres and 
cylii^ers. Most of the results are of specid importance in their 
bearing upon the theory of sound, 

86. The moat complete .success has attended the efforts of mathe- 
maticians to solve the problem of free vibrations for an isotropic 
sphere. It appears that the modes of vibration fall into two classes : 
one characterized by the absence of a radial component of displace- 
ment, and the other by the absence of a radial component of rotation 

14). In each cla^s there is a doubly infinite number of modes. 
The diaplaccmfint in az^y mode is determined in terms of a single 
spherical hamonic function, so that there are mode*! of each class 
corresponding to Sf^erical harmonics of every integral decree ; 
yd for each degrw there is an infinite number of modes, differing 
from one another in the number and position of the concentHc 
MMiical surfaces at Whicha#ne characteristic dimlheement vanishes. 
The most interesting modes are those in whirti the sphere beGomas 


slightly spheroidal, being alternately prolate hnd dWate durihg the 
eoane of a vibration : for these viorations tend to be set np in a 
spherical planet by tide-generating forces. In a aphere of ^e size 
of the earth, supposed to be incompressible and as rigid as steel, 
the period of these vibrations is 66 minutes. 

87. The theory of free vibrations has an impbrtant bearing 
upon the question of thejjtrength of structures subjected to 
sudden blows or shocks. The stress and strain developed in a 
body by sodden applications of force may exceed considerably 
those which would be produced by a gradual application of the 
same forces. Hence there arises the general question of dynami- 
cal resistance^ or of the resistance of a body to forces applied 
so quickly that the inertia of the body comes sensibly into play. 
In r^^ard to this question we have two chief theoretical results. 
The first is that the strain produced by a force suddenly applied 
may be as much as twice the statical strain^ that is to say, as the 
strain which would be produced by tl^ same force when the 
body is held in equilibrium under its action ; the second is that 
the sudden reversal of the force may produce a strain three 
^es as great as the statical strain, ^ese results point to the 
importance of specially streng^ening the parts of any machine 
(e.g. screw propdler shafts) which are subject to sudden applica- 
tions or reversals of load. The theoretical limits of twice, or 
three times, the statical strain arc not in general attained. For 
example, if a thin bar hanging vertically from its upper end is 
suddenly loaded at its lower end with a weight equal to its own 
weight, the greatest dynamical strain bears to the greatest 
statical strain the ratio 1*63 : i ; when the attached weight is 
four times the weight of the W the ratio becomes 1 *84 ; i. The 
method by which the result just mentioned is reached has 
recently been applied to the question of the breaking of winding 
ropes used in mines. It appeared that, in order to bring the 
results into harmony with the observed facts, the strain in the 
supports must be taken into account as well as the strain in the 
rope (J. Percy, Phil. Mag., 1906 (vi.), vol. ii.). 

88. The immediate effect of a blow or shock, locally applied 

to a body, is the generation of a wave which travels through 
the body from the locality first affected. The question of the 
propagation of waves through an elastic solid body is historically 
of very great importance ; for the first really successful efforts 
to construct a theory of elasticity (those of S. D. l^oisson, A. L. 
Cauchy and G, Gjrwn) were prompted, at least in part, by 
Fresners theory of the propagation of light by transverse 
vibrations. For many years tho luminiferous medium was 
identified with the isotropic solid of the theory of elasticity, 
Poisson showed that a disturbance communicated to the body 
gives rise to two waves which are propagated through it with 
different velocities ; and Sir G. G. Stokes afterwards showed 
that the quicker wave is a wave of irrotational dilatation, tind 
the slower wave is a wave of rotational distoition accompanied 
by no change of volume. The velocities of the two waves in a 
solid of density p are and A and p being 

the constants so denoted in § 26. When the surface of the body 
is free from traction, the waves on readiing tlie surface are 
reflected ; and thus after a little time the body would, if there 
were no dissipative forces, be in a very complex state of motion 
due to multitudes of waves passing to and fro tlirough it. This 
state can be expressed as a state of vibration, in which the motions 
belonging to the various normal modes (§ 85) are superposed, 
each with an appropriate amplitude and ^ase. llie waves of 
dilatation and distortion do not, however, give rise to different 
modes of vibration, as was at one time supposed, but any mode 
of vibration in general involves both dilatation and rotation. 
There arc exceptional results for solids of revolution; such 
solids possess normal modes of vibration which involve no 
dilatation. The existence of a boundary to the solid body 
has another effect, besides reflexion, upon the propagation of 
waves. Lord Rayleigh has shown that any disturbance originat- 
ing at the surface gives rise to waves which travel away over 
the surface as well as to waves which travel through the interior ; 
and any internal disturbance, on reaching the surface, lIso 
gives rise to such superficial waves. The velocity of the super- 
ficial waves is a little less than that of the waves of distortion : 
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89. These remits haive an application to the prppa|j[attoii of 
eair^uake sfoecks (see also Earthquake). An internal disr 
turbance should^ if the earth can be regarded as sdidj give sise 
to three wave^otions : two prop^ated through the interioc 
of the earth with diiierent velocitiei^ and a th^d propagated 
over the surface. The results of sessmographic observations 
have independently led to the recognition of three phases of 
the recorded vibrations: a set of “preliminary tremors” 
which are received at different stations at such tiroes as to show 
that they are transmitted directly through the interior of the 
earth with a velocity of about xo km. per second^ a second 
set of prehminary tremors which ore received at different 
stations at siidi times as to show that they are transmitted 
directly through the earth with a velocity of about 5 km, per 
second, and a “ main shock,” or set of large vibrations, which 
becomes sensible at different stations at such times as to show 
that a wave is transmitted over the surface of the earth witli 
a velocity of about 3 km. per second. These results can be 
interpireted if we assume that the earth is a solid body the 
greater part of which is practically homogeneous, with high 
values for the rigidity and the resistance to compression, while 
the superficial portions have lower values for these quantities. 
The rigidity of the central portion would be about (1*4)101- 
dynes per squaore cm., wliich is considerably greater than that 
of steel, and the resistance to compression would be about 
(3*8)10^=* dynes per scjuare cm. which is much greater than that 
of any known material. The high value of the resistance to 
compression is not surprising when account is taken of the great 
pressures, due to gravitation, which must exist in the interior 
of the earth. The high value of the rigidity can be regarded us 
a confirmation of I^rd Kelvin’s estimate founded on tidal 
observations (§ 83). 

90. Strain produced by Heat . — The mathematical theory 
of elasticity as at present developed takes no account of the 
strain which is prt^uced in a body by unequal heating. It 
appears to be impossible in the present stfite of knowledge 
to form as in § 39 a system of differential equations to determine 
both the stress and the temperature at any point of a solid body 
the temperature of which is liable to variation. In the cases 
of isothermal and adiabatic changes, that is to say, when the 
body is slowly strained witliout variation of temperature, and 
also when the changes are effected so rapidly tliat there is no 
gain or loss of heat by any element, the internal energy of the 
body is sufficiently expressed by the strain -energy -function 
(§§ 27, 30). Thus states of equilibrium and of rapid vibration 
can be determined by the theory that has been explained above. 
In regard to thermal effects we can obtain some indications 
from general thermodynamic theory. The following passagfes 
extracted from the article “ Elasticity ” contributed to the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica by Sir W. Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) illustrate the nature of these indications : — 
“ From thermodynamic tlieory it is concluded that cold is pro- 
duced whenever a solid is strained by opposing, and heat when 
it is strained by yielding to, any elastic force of its own, the 
strength of which would diminish if the temperature were raised ; 
but that, on the contrary, heat is produced when a solid is 
strained against, and cold when it is strained by yielding to, any 
dastic force of its own, the strength of which would increase 
if the temperature were raised. When the strain is a condensa- 
tion or dilatation, uniform in all directions, a fluid may be 
included .in the statement. Hence the following propositions : — 

“(i) A cubical compression of any elastic fluid orsdid in an 
ordinary condition causes an evolution of heat; but, on the 
contrary, a cubical compression produces cold in any substance, 
solid or fluid, in such an abnormal state that it would contract 
if heated while kept under constant pressure. Water below its 
temperature(3*9'’Ccnt.)of maximum density is a familiar instance. 

“ (2) If a wire already twisted be suddenly twisted further, 
always, however, within its limits of elasticity, cold will he 
produo^ ; and if it be allowed suddenly to untwist, heat will 


be evolved irom itaelf.(jbMidei heat gcnmatjec^extemaUjr by any 
work allowed to be waited^ whkh k does in Ik it 

aasumed that the torsional ingidity of the wire is dmnnished 
by an efevatioft of temperature, *ae the writer of tfafe aitide 
had found it to be for (x^per, iron, platinum and other metals. 

“(a) A spiral spring sudK^y drawn out will become knm 
in temperature, and will rise in temperature wheOi suddenly 
{ allowed to draw in. [This result has been experimentrily 
verified by Joule (‘ Thennodynemic Properties of 
PM Tram,, 1858) and the amount of the e^t found to agree 
; with that calculate, according to the pr^eding thermodynamk 
i theory, from the s^ount of l^e weakening of the spring which 
I he found by experiment.] 

“(4) A bar or rod or wire of any substance with or without 
a wei^t hung on it, or experiencing any degree of end thrust, 
to begin with, becomes cooled if suddenly elongated' by end puH 
or by diminution of end thrust, and wanned if suddenly shortened 
by end thrust or by diminution of end pull ; except abnormal 
cases in which with constant end pull or end thrust elevation 
of temp^ture produces shortening; in every such case pufl 
or diminished thrust produces elevation of temperature, thrust 
or diminished pull lowering of temperature. 

“(5) An india-rubber band suddenly drawn out (within its 
I limits of elasticity) becomes warmer ; and when allowed to 
j contract, it becomes colder. Any one may easily verify this 
I curious property by placing an india-ruhSjer band in sfi^ 

I contact with the edges of the lips, then suddenly extending it*^ 
it becomes very perceptibly warmer : hold it for some time 
stretched* nearly to breaking, and then suddenly allow it to 
shrink— -it becomes quite startKngly colder, the cooling effect 
being sensible not merely to the lips but to the fingers holding 
the band. The first published statement of this curious observa- 
tion is due to J. Gough (Mem. Lit. Phil. Soc, Manchester, end 
series, vol. i. p. 288), quoted by Joule in his paper on * Thermo- 
dynamic Properties of Solids ’ (cited above). The thermo- 
dynamic conclusion from it is that an india-rubber band, stretched 
by a constant weight of sufficient amount hung on it, must, 
when heated, pull up the weight, and, when co^ed, allow the 
weight to descend: this Gough, independently of thermo- 
dynamic theory, had found to be actually the case. The ex- 
periment any one can make with the greatest ease by hanging 
a few pounds weight on a common india-rubber band, and 
takii^ a red-hot coal in a pair of tongs, or a red-hot poker, and 
moving it up and down close to the band. The way in which 
the weight rises when the red-hot body is near, and falls when 
it is removed, is quite startling. Joule experimented on the 
amount of shrinking per degree of elevation of temperature, 
with different weights hung on a ban(l of vulcanized india-rubber, 
and found that they dosely agreed with the amounts calculated 
by Thomson’s theory from the heating effects of pull, and codl- 
ing effects of ceasing to pull, whidi he had observ^ in the same 
piece of india-rubber.” 

91. Initial Stress . — ^It has been pointed out above (§20) 
that the “ unstressed ” state, which serves as a zero of reckon- 
ing for strains and stresses is never actually attained, although 
the strain (measured from this state), which exists in a ^dy 
lo be subjected to experiment, may be very slijfht. This %i the 
case when the “ initid stress,” or the stress existing before the 
experiment, is small in comparison with the stress developed 
during the experiment, and the limit of linear elasticity (§ 32) 
is not exceeded. The existence of initial stress has been corre- 
lated above with the existence of body forces such os the force 
at gravity, but it is not necessarily dependent upon such forces. 
A sheet of metal rolled into a cylinder, and soldered to maintain 
the tubular shape, must be in a state of considerable initial 
stress quite apart from the action of gravity. Initial stress is 
utilized in many manufacturing processes, as, for example, in, 
the construction of rdnance, referred to ii §79, in the wilding’ 
of golf balls by means of india-rubber in a state of high tension 
(see the report of the case The Haskell Coif Mall Company v. 
Huictinson & Main in The Times of March i, 1906). In the 
case of a body of ordinary dimensions it is such internal stress 
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as this which is esf^cially meant by the phrase “ initial stress.’* 
Such a body, when in such a state of internal stress^ is sometimes 
described as “ self-strained.” It would be better described as 
’’self-stressed.” The somewhat anomalous behaviour of cast 
iron has been supposed to be due to the existence within the 
metal of initial stress. As the metal cools, the outer layers cool 
more rapidly than the inner, and thus the state of initial stress 
is produced. When cast iron is tested for tensile strength, it 
shows at first no sensible range either of perfect elasticity or of 
linear elasticity ; but after it has been loaded and unloaded 
several times its behaviour begins to be more nearly like that 
of wought iron or steel. Ihe first tests probably diminish the 
initial stress. 


93. From a mathematical point of view the existence of initial 
stress in a body which is “ self -stressed ” arises from the fact that 
the equations of equilibrium of a body free from body forces or surface 
tractions, viz, the equations of the type 

ax, 0X, az._ 

dx* 


possess ^lutions which differ from zero. If, in fact, 0j, 0j, denote 
any arbitrary functions of y, z, the equations are satisfied by 
putting 





,Y.= 


3“0i . 


^d it is clear that the functions 0,, 0jj, 0., can he adjusted in an 
infinite number of ways so that the bounding surface of the body 
may be free from traction. 

93. Initial stress due to body forces becomes most important 
in the case of a gravitating planet. Within the earth the stress 
that arises from the mutual gravitation of the parts is very great. 
If we assumed the earth to be an elastic solid body with moduluses 
of elasticity no greater than those of steel, the strain (measured 
from the unstressed state) which would correspond to the stress 
would be much too great to be calculated by the ordinary methods 
of the theory of elasticity (§ 75). We require therefore some 
other method of taking account of the initial stress. In many 
investigations, for example those of Lord Kelvin and Sir G. H. 
Darwin referred to in § 83, the difficulty is turned by assuming 
that the materi^ may be treated as practically incompressible ; 
but such investigations are to some extent incomplete, so long 
as the corrections due to a finite, even though high, resistance to 
compression remain unknown. In other investigations, such as 
those relating to the propagation of earthquake shocks and to 
gravitational instability, the possibility of compression is an 
essential element of the problem. By gravitational instability 
is meant the tendency of gravitating matter to condense into 
nuclei when slightly disturbed from a state of uniform diffusion ; 
this tendency has been shown by J. H. Jeans (Phil. Trans. 
A. 301 , 1903) to have exerted an important influence upon the 
course of evolution of the solar system. For the treatment of 
such questions Lord Rayleigh (Proc. R. Soc. London ^ A. 77, 
1906^ hu advocated a method which amounts to assuming that 
the initial stress is hydrostatic pressure, and that the actual 
state of stress is to be obtained by superposing upon this initial 
stress a stress related to the state of strain (measured from the 
initial state) by the same formulae as hold for an elastic solid 
body free from initial stress. The development of this metliod 
is likely to lead to results of great interest. 

Authoritirs. — In regard to the analysis requisite to prove the 
results set forth above, reference may be made to A. E. H. Love, 
Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (2nd cd., Cambridge, 
1906), where citations of the original authorities will also be found. 
The following treatises may he mentioned : Navier, Rhumi des 
legons sur V application de la nUcanique (3rd ed., with notes by Saint- 
Venant, Pans, 1864) ; G. LamS^ Logons sur la thiorie mcUhhnatique 
de VUasticiU des corps solides (Paris, i8«52) ; A. Clebsch, Theorie der 
Elasticitdt fester Kdrper (T.eiprig, 1862 ; French translation with 
notes by Saint-Venant, Paris, 1883) ; F. Neumann, Vorlesungen 
iiber die Theorie der Elasticitdt (Leipzig, 188 s) ; Thomson and Tait, 
Natural Philosophy (Cambridge, 1879, ; Todhunter and 

Pearson, Haz/ory of the Elasticity and Strength of Materials (Cambridge, 
1886-1893). The article Elasticity " by Sir W. Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) in 9th ed. of Encyc. Brit, (reprinted in his Mathematical 
and Physical Papers^ iii., Cambridge, 1890) is especially valu- 
able, not only tor the exposition of the theory and its practical 
applications, but Rlso.*^ the tables of physical constants which 
are there given. (A. E. H. L.) 


I ELATERITE, also termed Elastic Bxtumsn and Mineral 
I Caoutchouc, a mineral hydrocarbon, which occurs at Castieton 
in Derbyshire, in the lead mines of Odin and elsewhere. It 
varies somewhat in consistency, being sometimes soft, elastic 
and sticky; oftenclosely resembling india-rubber; and occasion- 
ally hard and brittle. It is usually dark brown in colour and 
slightly translucent. A substance of similar physical character 
is found in the Coorong district of South Australia, and is hence 
termed coorongitc, but Prof. Ralph Tate considers this to be a 
vegetable product. 

BLATERIUM, a drug consisting of a sediment deposited 
by the juice of the fruit of EebaUium Elaterium, the squirting 
cucumber, a native of the Mediterranean region. The plant, 
which is a member of the natural order CucuH)itaceae, resembles 
the vegetable marrow in its growth. The fruit resembles a 
small cucumber, and when ripe is highly turgid, and separates 
almost at a touch from the fruit stdk. The end of the stalk 
forms a stopper, on the removal of which the fluid contents of 
the fruit, together with the seeds, are squirted through the 
aperture by the sudden contraction of the wall of the fruit. 
To prepare the drug the fruit is sliced lengthwise and slightly 
pressed ; the greenish and Slightly turbid juice thus obtained 
IS' strained and set aside ; and the deposit of elaterium formed 
after a few hours is collected on a linen filter, rapidly drained, 
and dried on porous tiles at a gentle heat. Elaterium is met 
with in commerce in light, thin, friable, flat or slightly incurved 
opaque cakes, of a greyish-green colour, bitter taste and tea-like 
smell. 

The drug is soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water and ether. 
The official dose is -jVl grain, and the British pharmacopeia 
directs that the drug is to contain from 20 to 25 % of the active 
principle elaterinum or elaterin. A resin in the natural product 
aids its action. Elaterin is extracted from elaterium by chloro- 
form and then precipitated by ether. It has the formula 
It forms colourless scales which have a bitter taste, 
but It is highly inadvisable to taste either this substance or 
elaterium. Its dose is xxr^ grain, and the British pharmacopeia 
contains a useful preparation, the Pulvis Elaterim Compositus, 
which contains one part of the active principle in forty. 

The action of this drug resembles that of the saline aperients, 
but is much more powerful. It is the most active hydragogue 
purgative known, causing also much depression and violent 
griping. When injected subcutaneously it is inert, as its action 
is entirely dependent upon its admixture with the bile. Tlie 
drug, is undoubtedly valuable in cases of dropsy and Bright’s 
disease, and also in cases of cerebral haemorrhage, threatened or 
present. It must not be used except in urgent cases, and must 
invariably be employed with the utmost care, especially if the 
state of the heart be unsatisfactory. 

ELBA (Gr. AWakia ; Lat. llva), an island off the W. coast 
of Italy, belongmg to the province of Leghorn, from which 
it is 45 m. S., and 7 m. S.W. of Piombino, the nearest point of 
the mainland. Pop. (1901) 25,043 (including Pianosa). It is 
about 19 m. long, 6} m. broad, and 140 sq. m. in area ; and its 
highest point is 3340 ft. (Monte Capanne). It forms, like Giglio 
and Monte Cristo, part of a sunken mountain range extending 
towards Corsica and Sardinia. 

The oldest rocks of Elba consist of schist and serpentine which 
in the eastern part of the island are overlaid by beds containing 
Silurian and Devonian fossils. The Permian may be represented, 
but the Trias is absent, and in general the older Palaeozoic rocks 
are overlaid directly by the Rhaetic and Lias. The Liassic beds 
are often metamorphosed and the limestones contain garnet 
and woUastonite. The next geological formation which is 
represented is the Eocene, consisting of nummulitic limestone, 
sandstone and schist. The Miocene and Pliocene are absent. 
The most remarkable feature in the geology of Elba is the extent 
of the granitic and ophiolitic eruptions of the Tertiary period. 
Serpentines, peridotites and diabases are interstratified with the 
Eocene deposits. The granite, which is intruded through the 
Eocene beds, is associated with a pegmatite containing tour- 
maline and cassiterite. The celebrated iron ore of Elba is of 



Tertifi^ age and occurg indifferentiy in aU the older rocks. The 
deposits are superdcial^ resulting from the opening out of veins 
at the surface, and consist chiefly of haematite. These ores were 
worked by the ancients, but so inefficiently that their spoil- 
heaps can be smelted again with profit This process is now 
gone through on the island itself. Th^granite was also quarried 
by the Romans, but is not now much worked. 

Parts of the island are fertile, and the cultivation of vines, 
and the tunny and sardine fishery, also give emplo3rment to a part 
of the population. The capital of the island is Portoferraio — 
pop. (1901) 5987 — in the centre of the N. coast, enclosed by an 
amphitheatre of lofty mountains, the slopes of which are covered 
with villas and gardens. This is the best harbour, the ancient 
Portus Argous. The town was built and fortified by Cosimo I. 
in 1548, who called it Cosmopolis. Above the harbour, between 
the forts Stella and Falcone, is the palace of Napoleon I., and 
4 m. to the S.W. is his villa ; while on the N. slope of Monte 
Capanne is another of his country houses. The other villages 
in the island are Campo neir Elba, on the S. near the W. end, 
Marciana and Marciana Marina on the N. of the island near the 
W. extremity, Porto Longone, on the E. coast, with picturesque 
Spanish fortifications, constructed in 1602 ^ Philip III. ; Rio 
deir Elba and Rio Marina, both on the E. side of the island, in 
the mining district. At Le Grotte, between Portoferraio and Rio 
deir Elba, and at Capo Castello, on the N.E. of the island, are 
ruins of Roman date. 

Elba was famous for its mines in early times, and the smelting 
furnaces gave it its Greek name of kWoXio, soot island ’*). 
In Roman times, and until 1900, however, owing to lack of fuel, 
the smelting was done on the mainland. In 453 b.c. Elba was 
devastated by a Syracusan squadron. From the nth to the 
14th century it belonged to Pisa, and in 1399 came under the 
dukes of Piombino. In 1548 it was ceded by them to Cosimo I. 
of Florence. In 1596 Porto Longone was taken by Philip III. 
of Spain, and retained until 1709, when it was ceded to Naples. 
In 1802 the island was given to France by the peace of Amwns. 
On Napoleon's deposition, the island was ceded to him with full 
sovereign rights, and he resided there from the 5th of May 1814 
to the 26th of February 1815. After his fall it was restored 
to Tuscany, and passed with it to Italy in i860. 

See Sir R. Colt Hoare, A Tour through the Island of Elba (London, 
1814). 

ELBE (the Albis of the Romans and the Labe of the Czechs), 
a river of Germany, which rises in Bohemia not far from the 
frontiers of Silesia, on the southern side of the Riesengebirge, 
at an altitude of about 4600 ft. Of the numerous small streams 
(Seifen or Flessen as they are named in the district) whose con- 
fluent waters compose the infant river, the most important are 
the Weisswasser, or White Water, and the Elbseifen, which is 
formed in the same neighbourhood, but at a little lower elevation. 
After plunging down the 140 ft. of the Elbfall, the latter stream 
unites wi^ the steep torrential Weisswasser at Madelstegb^ude, 
at an altitude of 2230 ft., and thereafter the united stream of 
the Elbe pursues a southerly course, emerging from the mountain 
glens at Hohenelbe (1495 ^t-)j continuing on at a soberer pace 
to Pardubitz, where it turns sharply to the west, and at Kolin 
(730 ft.), some 27 m. farther on, bends gradually towards the 
north-west. A little above Brandeis it picks up the Iser, which, 
like itself, comes down from the Riesengebii^, and at Melnik 
it has its stream more than doulded in volume by the Moldau, 
a river which winds northwards through the heart of Bohemia 
in a sinuous, trough-like channel carved through the plateaux. 
Some miles lower down, at Leitmeritz (433 ft.), the waters of 
the Elbe are tinted by the reddish Eger, a stream which drains 
the southern slopes of the Erzgebirge. Thus augmented, and 
swollen into a stream 140 yds. wide, the Elbe carves a path 
through the basaltic mass of the Mittelgebirge, churning its 
way tiirough a deep, narrow rocky goige. Then the river winds 
through the fantastically sculptured sandstone mountains of the 
Saxon Switzerland," wwhing successively the feet of the lo^ 
Lilienatein (932 ft above the fibe), the scene of one of Frederi^ 
the Great's military exploits in the Seven Years’ War, Konigstem 
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(797 ft. above the Elbe), where in times of w Saxony has more 
than once stored her nhtionhl purse for secun^, and the pinnacled 
rocky wall of the Bastei^ towering 650 ft. above the surface of 
the stream. Shortly after crossing the Bohemian-Saxbh frontier, 
and whilst still struggling through the sandstope deffieis, the 
stream assumes a north-westerly direction, which oh the whole 
it preserves rijfht away to ihe North Sea. At Pima the Elbe 
leaves behind it the stress and turmoil of the &ucon Ssritzerland, 
rolls through Dresden, with its noMe river terraces, and finaliv, 
beyond Meissen, enters on its long journey across riie North 
German plain, touching Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, 
Wittenberge, Hamburg, Harburg and AltonA on the way, and 
gathering mto itself the waters of the Mulde and Saale from 
left, and those of the Schwarze Elster, Havel the 

right. Eight miles above Hamburg the stream divides into the 
Norder (or Hamburg) Elbe and the Slider (or Harbuig) Elbe, 
which are linked together by several croSs-channels, and embrace 
in their arms the laige island of Wilhelmsburg and some smaller 
ones. But by the time the river reaches Blankenese, 7 m. below 
Hambuig, all these anastomosing branches have been reunited, 
and the Elbe, with a width of 4 to 9 m. between bank and bank, 
travels on between the green marshes of Holstein and Hanover 
until it becomes merged in the North Sea off Cuxhaven. At 
Kolin the width is al^ut 100 ft., at the mouth of the Moldau 
about 300, at Dresden and at Magdeburg over 1000. PVom 
Dresden to the sea the river has a total !dl of only 280 ft., although 
the distance is about 430 m. For the 75 m. between Hambuig 
and the sea the fall is only 3i ft. One consequence of this is tbat 
the bed of the river just below Hamburg is obstructed by a bau*, 
and still lower down is choked with sandbanks, so that navigation 
is confined to a relatively narrow channel down the middle of 
the stream. But unremitting efforts have been made to maintain 
a sufficient fairway up to Hamburg (^.0.). The tide advances 
as far as Geesthacht, a little more tnan 100 m. from the sea. 
The river is navigable as far as Melnik, that is, the confluence of 
the Moldau, a distance of 525 m., of which 67 are in Bohemia. 
Its total length is 725 m.,of which 190 are in Bohemia, 77 in the 
kingdom of Saxony, and 350 in Prussia, the remaining ic^ being 
in Hamburg and other states of Germany. The area of the drain- 
age basm is estimated at 56,000 sq. m. 

Navigation , — Since 1842, but more especially «nce 1871, im- 
provements have been made in the navigability of the Elbe 
all the states which border upon its banks. As a result of th^ 
lalx)urs there is now in the Bohemian portion of the river a 
minimum depth of 2 ft. 8 in., whilst from the Bohemian frontier 
down to Magdeburg the minimum^ depth is 3 ft., and from 
Magdeburg to Hamburg, 3 ft. xo in. ' In 1896 and 1897 Prussia 
and Hamburg signed covenants whereby two channds are to be 
kept open to a depth of 9} ft., a width of 656 ft., and a lexgth 
of 550 yds. between Bunthaus and Ortkathen, just above the 
bifurcation of the Norder Elbe and the Suder Elbe. In 1869 the 
maximum burden of the vessels which were able to ply on the 
upper Elbe was 250 tons ; but in 1899 it was increased to 800 tons. 
The large towns through which the river flows have vied with one 
another in building harbours, providing shipping accommodarion, 
and fumishii^ other facilities for the efficient navigation of ^e 
Elbe. In this respect the greatest efforts have naturally bem 
made by Hamburg ; but Magdeburg, Dresden, Meissen, Riesa, 
Tetschen, Aussig and other places have all done thrir relative 
shares, Magdel^rg, for instance, providing a commercial 
harbour and a winter harbour. In spite, however, of all that has 
been done, the Elbe remains subject to serious inundations at 
periodic intervals. Among the worst floods were those of the 
years 1774, 1799, 1815, 1830, 1845, 1862, 1890 and 1900. The 
growth of traffic up and down the Elbe has of late years beccxne 
very considerable. A towing chain, laid in the bed of the river^ . 
extends from Highburg to Aussig, and by this means, as 
paddle-tug haula^, lai^ bax)m are brou^t from the port of 
Hamburg into the heart of Bohemia. The fleet of steamers and 
baiges navigating the Elbe is in point Of fact greater than on 
any other German river. In addition to goods thus conveyed, 
enormous quantities of timber are floated down the Elbe ; the 
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wei^^of the r«ftg passing ,^e station of S^taindau on the Saxon 
Bohienuan frontier amounting in 1901 to ,3331000 tons, 

A vast amount of traffic is directed to Berhn, by means of the 
Havel-Sprce ^stein of, canals^ to the Hwiringian states and the 
Prussian .province of Saxonyi to the kingdom of Saxony and 
Bohemia, and to the various riverine states and provinces of the 
lower and middle Elbe. The passenger traffic, which k in the 
hands of the Sachsii^h-Bohmische Dampfschilffahrtsgesellschaft 
is limited to Bohemia and Saxony, steamers plying up and down 
die stre^ from Dresden to Melnik, occasionally continuing the 
journey up the Moldau tp Pra^e, and down the river as far as 
Riesa, near the northern frontier of Saxony, and on the aver^fe 
1^ million passengers are conveyed. 

In 1877-1S79, nnd again in 188^1895, some 100 m. of canal 
were dug, 5 to ft deep and of various widths, for the purpose of 
connecting the Elbe, through the- Havel and the Spree, with the 
system of the Oder^ The most notewc^thy of these connexions 
are the ^bc m. long), the Reek Canal (9* m,), the 

Rudersdorfer Qewa8ser(nJ m.), the Rheinsberger Canal (iij m.), 
and the Sacrow-Paretzer Canal (10 m,), besides which the Spree 
h^ been canalized for a distance of aS in.,.and the Elbe for a 
distance of 70 m. Sinoe 1896 great improvements have been 
made in the Moldau and the Bohemian Elbe, with the view of 
facilitating communication between Prague and the midffie of 
Bohcpiia generally on the one hand, and the midffie and lower 
reache^ of the Elbe on the other. In ,the year named a special 
comanissipn was appointed for the regulation of the Moldau and 
Elbe between Prague ^md Auasig, at a cost estimated at about 
£1,009,000, of whlcb sum two-thirds ware to be borne by the 
Au^rian einphre and one-third by the kingdom of Bohemia, 
The, regulation is effected by locks and movable dams, the, latter 
so d^ned that in times of flood or frpst they can, be dropped flat 
on the bottom of the river. In 1901 the Austriangovernment laid 
before the, Reichsrat, a canal bill, with proposids for works 
estimated tx) teke twenty .ycara /to complete, and incUiding the 
consjtriaction of a canal between the Oder, starting at Prerau, and 
the upper Elba at Pardubitz, and lor the canalization of the Elbe 
from Pardubitz to Melnik. i(see AumiA: Waterways). In 1900 
Liibeck was put into direct coanmunication with t^ Elbe at 
Lauenburg by the opening of the Elbe-Trave Canal, 49 m. in 
lengthyandco^tructed at a cost of £i,t77^7oo,of which, the state 
of Liibeck contributed . £803,700, and the kingdom of Prussia 
£ 375 jP® 9 . The canal has been made 7a ft, wide at the bottom, 
ro5 to 1 2d ft. wide at the ,tpp, has a minimum depth of 8i ft,, and 
is f^uipped with seven Jocks, each 262i ft. long and 39! ft wide. 
It is thus able to accommodate vessels up to 800 tons burden ; 
and the passage , from Liibeck to Lauenburg occupies 18 to 21 
hours. In the first year of its being open (June 1900 to June 
1991)., a mt^ of 115,000 tons passed through the canal.^ A 
gigantic- project has also been put forward for providing water 
communication between the Rhine and the Elbe, and so with the 
Oder,, through the heart of Germany. This sche w is known as 
the Midland Quial* Another canal has been iffojected for con- 
necting Rial with the Elbe by means of a canal trained through 
the Pl^tJUkes, , , , < 

— The^El^ is crossed by numerous bridges, as at 
Kon^ggrate, Pardubitz,i KoUn, Iieitmerits, Tetschen, Schandau, 
Piroa>' Dresdeni Meissen, Torgau, Wittenberg, Roestau, Barby, 
Magdebu]^,, ,Rathenow> Wittenbwge, Ddmitz, Lauenburg, and 
Mamburg and Harburg. At all these places there ane railway 
bridges, and'oearly alii hut more espe^y those in Bohemia, 
^ony and:tbe middle cour^ofitbeziverr-these laston tljWimain 
lines between Berlin and the west and imuthiwestof the empirerr- 
posfessagreater or less stmtegic^ue^ At Leitmeritz there is an 
iron *t^is bridge, doo yds. Icmg. r l!)i)eaden has four bridges, and 
therfliiaja; fifth bridge at Losohwkz, about 3 m*,iaiboye the city, 
^ssen.heaa railway bridge, in addition to old /road britfee. 
Magdeburg is one of the most imporiismt railway centres in 
^them -Germany ; and the. Elbe, besi^ being hridge^it 
mvades them »^i%^amar-scweral tragic, 

v^ee Dsr iB'im Canils ,md sHwf V^rgmckichte 


IS also spanned by two fine mflway (bridges. At both Hambmg 
and Harbuig, again, there are handsome ndlwiay bri^jes, the one 
f 1868-1873 and 1894) crossing the, northern Elbe, and the other 
(1900) the southern Elbe ; and the former ann is idso crossed by a 
fine triple-arched bridge (1888) for vehicular traffic, 

Fish,— The river is well .stocked with fish, both salt-water and 
fresh-water species being found in its waters, and several varieties 
of fresh-water fish in its tributaries. The kinds of greatest 
economic value are sturgeon^ shad, salmon, lampreys, eels, pike 
and whiting. 

Tolls.— In the days of the old German empire no fewer than 
thirty-five different tolls were levied between Melnik and Hamr 
burg, to say nothing of the special dues and privileged exactions of 
various riparian owners and political authorities. After these had 
been de facto, though not ds jure, in abeyance during the period of 
the Napoleonic wars, a commission of w various Sbe states met 
and drew up a scheme for sttoir regulation, and the scheme, 
embodied in the Elbe Navigation Acts, came into force in *822. 
By this a driinite number, pf triftsi at fixed rates, was substituted 
for the often arbitrary tolls which had been exacted previously. 
Still ferther relief wgs £^qrded in 1844 and in 1850, on the latter 
ooeasion by the abolition of all tolls between Melnik and the 
Saxpn frontier. But the number qf tolls was only reduced to one, 
levied at Wittenberge, in, 1.863, about one year after Hanover was 
induced to give up the Stade or Brunsbiittel toll in return for a 
compensation of 2,857,340 thalers. Finally, in 1870, t,poo,ooo 
thriers were paid to* Mecklenburg aaid 85,000 thalers to Anhalt, 
which thereupon abandoned al) claims to levy tolls upon the 
EHm shipping, and thus navigation on the 'river became at 
entirely free. 

The, Elbe; cannpt rival the Rhine in the pipturesque- 
ness of the scenery k travels thri^h, nor in the glamour whicih 
its romantic and legendary associations exercise ^A^er the imagi- 
nation, But it possesses much to charm the eye in the deep 
glens of the Riesengebirjfe, umiid- which its sources spring, and 
in the bizarre rock-carving of the Saxon Switzeiiiand* It has 
been inchrectly or, directly associated with many stirring events 
in the history of the German peoplesu In its lower course, what- 
ever is worthy lOf record clusters round the historical vicissitudes 
of Hamburg — its early ptwnmence as a missionary centre 
(Ansgar) and as a bulwark against Slav and marauding Northman, 
its commercial prosperity as a leading member of the Hanseatic 
League, and its sufferings during the Napoleonic wars, especially 
at the hands of the ruthless Davout. The bridge over the river 
at Desaau recalls the hot aseaults of the condoUiere Ernst von 
Mansfeld in April 1626, and his repulse by the crafty generalship 
of Wallenstein. . Bfit three years later tl^ imperious leader was 
checked by the heroic resistance of the “ Maiden ” fortress of 
Magdeburg ; though two years later still she lost her reputation, 
and suffered unspeakable hdiTors at the hands of Tilly's law- 
less and unlicensed soldiery. Miihlbeig, ^ust outside the Saxon 
frontier, is the place where GhUrJes V- asserted his imperial 
authority over the Protestant eleotor of Saxony, John Frederick, 
the Magnanimoius or Unfortunate, in 1547. Dres^n, Aussig 
and Leitmeritz are all lemkiscent of the fieroe battles of too 
Hussite wi^s, and the. lost naoped of the Thirty Yean' War. 
But the chief historical associations of the upper (t>. the Saxon 
and Bohemian) Elbe are {those Wfhich briong to the Seven Ycars^ 
War, and the struggle of the great Frederick of Prussia against 
the power oif Austria and her allies. At iHma (and mienstein) in 
t756 he cau^t the entire .Saxon anny ki his fowler’s, net, after 
driving back at Loboskz. the Austrian fordes wlrich were hasten- 
ing to their assistance ; but ;oniy nine months; later he lost his 
reputation for “ invincibility ” by hts mishing defeat at KoUn, 
where the giwt highway foom Vienna to Dresden crosses the 
Elbe. Not many I miles distant, higher up the stream, another 
decisive battle was fought 'between the same natiomd aiftagon- 
ists, but wkh a contrary eesult, on ihe oiemorable 3xd)oi July 

See M. Bud^iOter, Elbe tt; dei^ Hafen von Haihbttfg,” 
in MitteU. dv Oeog. Oea^itekiiin' (1899), /vot icv; pp. jat- 

188; V, Kuflb -‘Die. kMblkiiep Ass deutsoh^a 





Relchs/* pp. ; and (th^. ofiiciiiD. 

ji4r \EwstKom (1900) ; B* WaiisanMunn,; Die EioMiHU um ^MMstap^ 
pm 0 im MiUilaU^r (Halle, 190^)1 Daniel, ; and 

S 9 pa% W(^sm9tfasMi^ wU Binftenschfffahrt (B^rlitl, 1902), 

ELBIIRiBiJ)^ a manufacturiitt town of Gmaany, m the 
Prusswn Rhine province, 'on the Wuppeit, and imnaedietely west 
o£ and contiguous to Barmen Fop. (1816) 21,7*0 ; (1840) 
31,514; (1885) 109,218; (1905) 167,38a. Fibearfeld-Barmen, 
M&ugh adnunistrativelY separate, praotically form a single 
whole. It winds, a continuous strip of houses and Jactories, 
for 9 zn. along the deep valley, on both banks of tie Wupper, 
which is crossed by numerous bribes, the engirdling Wls 
crowned with woods. Local intercommunication is provided 
by an electric tramway line and a novel hanging railway-r-^ 
the Langen nnmo^rail system— suspended over the bed of the 
river, With frequent stations. In the centre of the town are a 
number of irregular and narrow streets; and tl^ river, polluted 
by the r^se of dye-works and factories, constituites a constant 
eyesore. Yet within recent years great alterations have been 
ejected ; im the newer quarters are sever^ handsome, streets 
and public buildings ; in the centre many insanitary dwelli^ 
have been swept away^ and their place occupied by imposing 
blocks of sh(^ and business premises, tod a magnificent new 
town-hall, erected in a dominant pwition. Among the most 
recent improvements naust be loentioned the Brausenwerther 
Plata, flaiied by the theatre, the public baths, and the railway 
station and administrative offices. There are eleven Evangcjlical 
and five Roman Catholic churches (noticeable ■ among the latter 
the Suitbertuskircbe:), a synagogue, and chapels of various other 
sects. Among other public buildings may be enumerated the 
civic hah,, the law courts and the old town-hall. 

The town is particidarly rich in educational, indmteial, jphilan- 
thropic and religious institutions. The schools include ^e 
Gymnasium (founded in 1592 by the Protestant community 
as a Larin school), the Real^prmnasium (founded in 1830^ for 
** modern ” subjects and Latin), the Oberrealschule and Real- 
schule (founded 1893, the latter whcJlv “ modem ”), two girls^ 
high schools, ,a girls' middle-class school, a large number of 
popular schools, a mechanics’ and polytechnic school, a school 
of mechanics, an industrial drawing school, a conunercial school, 
and e school for the deaf and dumb. There are also a theatre, 
an mstitute of music, a library , a museum, a zoological garden, 
and numerous scientific societies. The town is the seat of the 
Berg Bible Society, The majority of the inhabitants are 
Protestant, with a strong tendency towarqs Pietism;. !bi|t.|he 
Roman Catholics number upwards of 40,000? fpnntng about 
one-fourth of the total population. The industries^ of, Elberfetd 
are on a scale of great magnitude. It is the' chief centre ’ in 
Germany of the cotton, woql, silk and velvet nianufactlires, and 
of upholste^, drapery and haberdashery of all descripticins, of 
printed calicoes, of Turkey-red and other dyes, aha of fine 
chemicals. Leather and rubber goods, gold, silver and aluminium 
wares, machinery, wall-paper, ^nd Stained glass are $ils6 nmofig 
other of its staple products. Commerce is livety and the ex{)di^ 
to foreign countries are very considerable. The railway ^s^m 
b well devised to meet the requirements of its rapidly increasing 
trade., Two .main lines oi railway traverse the valley ; that on 
the south is the main fine from Aix-la-Chapelle, , Cologne and 
Diisseldorf td central Germany and fierlin, that on line hoi^ 
fee^ the impprtot towns of roe Ruhr valley. 

The surrouadiiigs of EJberfeld are atti‘active,, anq pubfie 
grounds and w^s have been recently opened on the'lrilis ground 
with results emintotly behefici^ to the Mdlth 6f the population. 

In the lath'Centuiy, the site of Elhetfrid was occupied by tte 
casile of the lords of Elverfeld, feudatories of the araibishpps bf j 
Col^e. The fief passe^ later i^to the possession of the codhts ' 
of Berg. 1116 industrial develbptfient of the plaice started with 
acijipny of bW^rspiattraotedby the dekr waters Of ri-c WhpperJ, 
who In 1532 were Ranted the bkduriVe ^jff^vflege of bIfeachSM 
yam, It w^s not^ however, until itfeio tha^ElbeiJfel^ wa$ faiW 
tb,&e statu# dfk town, arid Wa# #ttrrpnri8*^d w|ro^wi^ 

In 0ie man^^^iire \ 


: Twrkeyired in 17^ ; hut it was potidft qf, tlm oentury 

that its industries devekfied [into im^rtanqe the mfiuenoe 
I of NapoleonV contjnentiid ' syatem, which (brnTefi out British 
I competition. In 1815 J)lbe^ld wa# assigned hy the corigt^ 
I of Vienna, with the grand-dndqr pf Beig, to ^ts 

! prosperity r^idly developed undar the Rrussian Zouverein. 

i See CouteHe, Elb 9 ff$li^,iQpQgmphisch-P^^ Dfifs^pne (EUwr- 
feld, 1853) ; Scheilf GfitckiaJw a$Y I^urfeld (1900) ; A* SnadweU^ 
Industrial Efficiency (London, 1906); .arid Jorde, EiIkf 0 f iiufQh,Elhir* 
feldund seine Umgefmnj^ {t^oz), > 1 ! . 

ELBBUF, a town of northern Prance in the fiepartment of 
I Seine-Inf^rieure, 14 m. S.S.W. of Rouen by the western railway^ 

; Pop. (1906) 17,800. Elbeuf, a town pf wide, dean streets, with 
I handsome houses and factories^ stand# on the left, bank of the 
Seine at the foot of hills over which, extends the fcrt;e$t of Elbeuf^ 
I A tribunal and chamber of commero^a board of trade-azj^j^lm, 
i a lyo^e, a branch of the Bank of Fsence, a school of inqusf^, 

I a school of cloth manufacture and a museum o! natural hi^iy 
are among its institutions. The chur^es of St £tienno St 
Jean, both of the Renaissance period with .later addition^, 
preserve stained glass qf the j;6th pentury. T^e b6tel-de-viJJe 
and the Cercle du Commerce toe, the chief modern buildings. 
The town with its suburbs, Orival, jCaudebec-li^s^Eloeuf, St 
Aubin and St Pierre, is one of j^mcipal and most ancieiit 
seats of the woollen raanufactu^c m fiance ; fnore than half the 
I inhabitants .qre directly mtonroined by the steple industry arid 
i numbers more by the auxiliary crafts. As a river-port it nas a 
brisk trade in the produce of tl^ surrounding district aawd^^iqLm 
the raw materials of its manufactures, especially in wddl'Yrdhi 
! La Plata, Australia and Germany.^ Two bridgei, one of th^ a 
I suspension-bridge, communicate; with St ^ubin 6n the qppos^ 

I bank of the Seine, and steamboats ply regularly to Rouen. ‘ 

I Elbeuf was, in the 13th century, the centre of on itth 
iportant fief held by the hoiii^e of Harcourt, but im-rireviotui 
( history goes back at least to the early years of the! Nottrikii' 
occuptoion, when it appears under the nanae of Hollebof. It 
passed into the hands of the houses of Rjeu^ arid! Lorraine, and 
was raised to the rank of a duchy in the peerage of France by 
Henry III. in favour of Charles of Lorraine ,(d. 1605), grandson 
of Claude, duke of Guise, master of the hounds and master of 
the horse of France. The last dlike of Elbeuf was Charles Eugi^ne^ 
of Lorraine, prince de Lambesq^ whp' distinguished hfansdf *ih 
1789 by. his energy in repress^ risings of the people at PaTbr.' 

I He fought in the army of the Borirbon^, andlatito in the SerVibbi 
I of Austria, and died in 1825. ' 

I ELMRG, a seaport town oif Germany, in the kii^dom 
Prussia, 49 m. by rail E.SE. df Dsqizig, on the Elbing, a sitito 
river which flows into the PrisChe Haff abbut 5 m- firdmihb 
town, and is united with the Kogatbr eakterii.arm of the Vistidk' 
W means of the KraffoW cahfed. Pop. (1905) '55,627. By the 
Elbing-Oberlfindischer canal, tip iri. long, constructed in 1845- 
1860, Lakes Geserich and DrcWenz ai^ connected with Lakn 
Drausen, and consequently with tiie polt of Rlbing: The oh) 
town was formerly surrouimbd by fortifications, but of these 
a few fragments temaln. There are several dhulches; aimoris 
them the fflarienk^e (dating from the tsth centmy andifestOWd 
in 1887), a classical 'School (OjiWnaSium) founded te 'i 
modem school (Rcalschule)^^ a ptjWie Kbrafy Of over ri 5 ,obd 
volumes, and several charitable ihStitut^ns. The towrinhsil 
(1894) contains a histbrioell museum. , 

Elbing is a, place Of rapidly growiitt Irifestries. At thb great 
Schichau iron-works, whidh en^oy thousands of Workmen, dre 
budt merit Of the torpedo-boapi arid -destroyers for roe German 
navy, as WeB as larger craft, Ibcmrilotives and raaddhery. In 
addrabti to this there are at Elbing important iron f otodnes, ased 
manufactories of machinery, olgdrs^^laicquer arid metal Ware,‘l«bi 
andhempyani;cdrion, lihen, ^gamidm^ There is auonskkriddb 
trade wo ffi eribdltui^ ; ^ ‘ 

The origin oiMbing Was A colohy'tof traders* from Lfibedkand 
Brepttri, winch ^mblished itse!! protectioii Of a castle 

I ofroeTeirioriicRnightajbtffilJ&'iiSy* tot’246 the town* weemired 
I ^ Lfibeck rights/’ V.r: ifte M'a^i^my coriee^ by roe char^ 
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of the emperor JVederick 11 . in 1226 (see LObeck), and it was 
early admitted to the Hanseatic League. In 1454 the town 
repudiated the overlordship of the Teutonic Order, and placed 
itself under the protection of the king of Poland, becoming the 
scat of a Polish voivode. From this event dates a decline in its 
prosperity, a decline hastened by the wars of the early i8th 
cehtury. In 1698, and again in 1703, it was seized by the elector 
of Brandenburg as security for a debt due to him by the 
Polish king. It was taken and held to ransom by Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and in 1710 was captured by the Russians. In 1772, 
when it fell to Prussia through the first partition of Poland, it was 
utterly decayed. 

See Fuchs, Gesch. Stait Elbing (Elbitig, 181O-1852) ; Rhode, 
D$f Elbingef Kreis in topographischer, historischer, ana staHstischer 
Hinsicht (Danzig, 1871) ; Wemick, Elbing (Elbing, 1888). 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the articulation of the humerus ^ the bone 
of the upper arm, imd the %dna and radius ^ the bones of the lore- 
arm (see Jonirs). ^ The word is thus applied to things which are 
like this joint in shape, such as a sharp bend of a stream or river, 
an angle in a tube,' &c. The word is derived from the 0 . Eng. 
elnhoga^ a combination of the forearm, and boga^ a bow or 
bend. This combination is common to many Teutonic languages, 
cf. Ger. EUbogen, Eln still survives in the name of a linear 
measure, the “ ell,*’ and is derived from the 0 . Teut. alinay 
cognate with Lat. ulna and Gr. utXtvrj, the forearm. The use of 
the arm as a measure of length is illustrated by the uses of ulna, 
in Latin, cubit, and fathom. 

ELBURZ, or Albitrz (from 0 . Pers. Hara-bere-zaiti, the 
** High Mountain ”), a great chain of mountains in northern 
Persia, separating the Caspian depression from the Persian 
highlands, and extending without any break for 650 m. from the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea to north-eastern Khorasan. 
According to the direction, or strike, of its principal ranges the 
Elburz may be divided into three sections : the hrst 120 m. in 
length with a direction nearly N. to S., the second 240 m. in length 
with a direction N.W. to S.E., and the third 290 m, in length strik- 
ing S.W. to N.E. The first section, which is connected with the 
system of the Caucasus, and liegins west of Lenkoran in 39^ N. and 
45^ £., is known as the Talish range and has several peaks 9000 to 

10.000 ft. in height. It runs almost parallel to the western shore 
of the Caspian, and west of Astara is only 10 or 12 m. distant from 
the sea. At the point west of Resht, where the direction of the 
principal range changes to one of N.W. to S.E., the second section 
of the Elburz begins, and extends from there to beyond Mount 
Demavend, east of Teheran* South of Resht this section is broken 
through at almost a right angle by the Safid Rud (White river), and 
along it runs the principal commercial road between the Caspian 
and inner Persia, Resht-Kazvin-Teheran. The Elburz then 
splits into three principal ranges running parallel to one another 
and connected at many places by secondary ranges and spurs. 
Many peaks of the ranges in this section have an altitude of 

11.000 to 13,000 ft., and the elevation of the passes leading over 

the r^es varies between 7000 and 1 0^000 ft. The highest peaks 
are situated in the still unexplored district of Talikan, N.W. of 
Teheran, and thence eastwards to beyond Mount Demavend. 
The part of the Elburz immcj^iiately north of Teheran is known as 
the Kuh i Shimran (mountain of Shimran, from the name of the 
Shimran district on its southern slopes) and culminates in the 
Sar i Tochal (12,600 ft.). Beyond it, and ^tween the border of 
Talikan in the N.W, ^d Mount Demavend m the N.E., are the 
raises Azadbur, Kasil, Kachang, Kendevan, Shahzad, Varzeh, 
Derbend i Sar and others, withdevations of 12,000 to 13,500 ft., 
while Demavend towers above them all with its altitude of 
19^400 ft The eastern f(wt of Demayend is washed by the river 
Herhaz (called Lar river in its upper course), which there brea^ 
through the Elburz in a S.-N. direction in its course to the Caspian, 
past the city of Amol. The third section of the Elburz, with its 
principal f tril^ S*W. to N.E., has a length of about 290 

m>, and en^ distance beyond Bujnurd in northern Khora- 
san, where it joioi >the Ala Dagh r^e, whid^i. has a direction to 
the $,E., and, ^ti^^with various appeUations to northern 
Afghanistan, unites with the Paropamisus. For about two- 


thirds of its length— -from its beginning to Khush Yailak— the 
third section consists of three principal ranges connected by 
lateral ranges and spurs. It also has many peaks over 10,000 ft. 
in height, and the Nizva mountain on the southern border of the 
unexplored district of Hazarjirib, north of Semnan, and the 
Shahkuh, between Shahryd and Astarabad, have an elevation 
exceeding 13,000 ft. Beyond Khush Yailak (meaning “ pleasant 
summer quarters”), with an elevation of 10,000 ft., are the 
Kuh i Buhar (8000) and Kuh i Suluk (8000), which latter joins 
the Ala Dagh (11,000). 

The northern slopes of the Elburz and the lowlands which lie 
between them and the Caspian, and together form the provinces of 
Gilan, Mazandaran and Astarabad, are covered witii dense forest 
and traversed by hundreds (Persian writers say 1362) of perennial 
rivers and streams. The breadth of the lowlands between the 
foot of the hills and the sea is from 2 to 25 m., the greatest breadth 
being in the meridian of Resht in Gilan, and in the districts of 
Aihol, Sari and Barfurush in Mazandaran. The inner slopes and 
ranges of the Elburz south of the principal watershed, generally 
the centrd one of the three principal ranges which are outside of 
the fertilizing influence of the moisture brought from the sea, 
have little or no natural vegetation, and those farthest south are, 
excepting a few stunted cypresses, completely arid and bare. 

North of the principal watershed forest trees and general 
verdure refresh the eye. Gurgling water, strips of sward and tall 
forest trees, backed by green hills, make a scene comj^etely un- 
like the usual monotony of Persian landscape. The forest scenery 
much resembles that of England, with fine oaks and greensward. 
South of the watershed the whole aspect of the landscape is as 
ludeous and disappointing as scenery in Afghanistan. Ridige after 
ridge of bare hill and curtain behind curtain of serrated mountain, 
certainly sometimes of charming greys and blues, but still all bare 
and naked, rugged and arid ” (Beresford Lovett, Proc. R.G.S., 
Feb. 1883). 

The higher ranges of the Elburz are snow-capped for the 
greater part of the year, and some, which are not exposed to the 
refracted heat from the arid districts of inner Persia, are rarely 
without snow. Water is plentiful in the Elburz, and situated in 
well -watered valleys and gorges are innumerable flourishing 
vill^es, embosomed in gardens and orchards, with extensive 
cultivated fields and meadows, and at higher altitudes small 
plateaus, under snow until March or April, afford cool camping 
grounds to the nomads of the plains, and luxuriant grazing to 
their sheep and cattle during the summer. (A. H.-S.) 

EliC 5 HE, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Alicante, 
on the river Vinalapo. Pop. (1900) 27,308. Elche is the meeting- 
place of three railways, from Novelda, Alicante and Murcia. 
It contains no building of high architectural merit, except, 
perhaps, the collegiate church of Santa Maria, with its lofty 
blue-tiled dome and fine west doorway. But the costume and 
physiognomy of the inhabitants, the narrow streets and flat- 
roofed, whitewashed houses, and more than all, the thousands 
of palm-trees in its gardens and fields, give the place a strikingly 
Oriental aspect, and render it unique among the cities of Spain. 
The cultivation of the palm is indeed the principal occupation ; 
and though the dates are inferior to those of the Barbary States, 
upwards of 22,500 tons are annually exported. The blanched 
fronds are also sold in large quantities for the processions of 
Palm Sunday, and after they have received the blessing of the 
priest they are regarded throughout Spain as certain defences 
against lightning. Other thriving local industries include the 
manufacture of oil, soap, flour, leather, alcohol and esparto 
grass rugs. The harbour of Elche is Santa Pola (pop. 4100), 
situated 6 m. E.S.E., where the Vinalapo enters the Mediterranean, 
after forming the wide lagoon known as the Albufera de Elche. 

Elche is usually identified with the Iberian Helike, afterwards 
the Roman colony of iliei or lUict. From the 8th century to 
the 13th it was held by the Moors, who finally failed to recapture 
it from the Spaniards in 1332. 

ELGHINGEN, a village of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
not far from the Danube, 5 m. N.E. from Ulm. Here, on the 
14th of October 1805, the Austrians under Laudon were 
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ji4r \EwstKom (1900) ; B* WaiisanMunn,; Die EioMiHU um ^MMstap^ 
pm 0 im MiUilaU^r (Halle, 190^)1 Daniel, ; and 

S 9 pa% W(^sm9tfasMi^ wU Binftenschfffahrt (B^rlitl, 1902), 

ELBIIRiBiJ)^ a manufacturiitt town of Gmaany, m the 
Prusswn Rhine province, 'on the Wuppeit, and imnaedietely west 
o£ and contiguous to Barmen Fop. (1816) 21,7*0 ; (1840) 
31,514; (1885) 109,218; (1905) 167,38a. Fibearfeld-Barmen, 
M&ugh adnunistrativelY separate, praotically form a single 
whole. It winds, a continuous strip of houses and Jactories, 
for 9 zn. along the deep valley, on both banks of tie Wupper, 
which is crossed by numerous bribes, the engirdling Wls 
crowned with woods. Local intercommunication is provided 
by an electric tramway line and a novel hanging railway-r-^ 
the Langen nnmo^rail system— suspended over the bed of the 
river, With frequent stations. In the centre of the town are a 
number of irregular and narrow streets; and tl^ river, polluted 
by the r^se of dye-works and factories, constituites a constant 
eyesore. Yet within recent years great alterations have been 
ejected ; im the newer quarters are sever^ handsome, streets 
and public buildings ; in the centre many insanitary dwelli^ 
have been swept away^ and their place occupied by imposing 
blocks of sh(^ and business premises, tod a magnificent new 
town-hall, erected in a dominant pwition. Among the most 
recent improvements naust be loentioned the Brausenwerther 
Plata, flaiied by the theatre, the public baths, and the railway 
station and administrative offices. There are eleven Evangcjlical 
and five Roman Catholic churches (noticeable ■ among the latter 
the Suitbertuskircbe:), a synagogue, and chapels of various other 
sects. Among other public buildings may be enumerated the 
civic hah,, the law courts and the old town-hall. 

The town is particidarly rich in educational, indmteial, jphilan- 
thropic and religious institutions. The schools include ^e 
Gymnasium (founded in 1592 by the Protestant community 
as a Larin school), the Real^prmnasium (founded in 1830^ for 
** modern ” subjects and Latin), the Oberrealschule and Real- 
schule (founded 1893, the latter whcJlv “ modem ”), two girls^ 
high schools, ,a girls' middle-class school, a large number of 
popular schools, a mechanics’ and polytechnic school, a school 
of mechanics, an industrial drawing school, a conunercial school, 
and e school for the deaf and dumb. There are also a theatre, 
an mstitute of music, a library , a museum, a zoological garden, 
and numerous scientific societies. The town is the seat of the 
Berg Bible Society, The majority of the inhabitants are 
Protestant, with a strong tendency towarqs Pietism;. !bi|t.|he 
Roman Catholics number upwards of 40,000? fpnntng about 
one-fourth of the total population. The industries^ of, Elberfetd 
are on a scale of great magnitude. It is the' chief centre ’ in 
Germany of the cotton, woql, silk and velvet nianufactlires, and 
of upholste^, drapery and haberdashery of all descripticins, of 
printed calicoes, of Turkey-red and other dyes, aha of fine 
chemicals. Leather and rubber goods, gold, silver and aluminium 
wares, machinery, wall-paper, ^nd Stained glass are $ils6 nmofig 
other of its staple products. Commerce is livety and the ex{)di^ 
to foreign countries are very considerable. The railway ^s^m 
b well devised to meet the requirements of its rapidly increasing 
trade., Two .main lines oi railway traverse the valley ; that on 
the south is the main fine from Aix-la-Chapelle, , Cologne and 
Diisseldorf td central Germany and fierlin, that on line hoi^ 
fee^ the impprtot towns of roe Ruhr valley. 

The surrouadiiigs of EJberfeld are atti‘active,, anq pubfie 
grounds and w^s have been recently opened on the'lrilis ground 
with results emintotly behefici^ to the Mdlth 6f the population. 

In the lath'Centuiy, the site of Elhetfrid was occupied by tte 
casile of the lords of Elverfeld, feudatories of the araibishpps bf j 
Col^e. The fief passe^ later i^to the possession of the codhts ' 
of Berg. 1116 industrial develbptfient of the plaice started with 
acijipny of bW^rspiattraotedby the dekr waters Of ri-c WhpperJ, 
who In 1532 were Ranted the bkduriVe ^jff^vflege of bIfeachSM 
yam, It w^s not^ however, until itfeio tha^ElbeiJfel^ wa$ faiW 
tb,&e statu# dfk town, arid Wa# #ttrrpnri8*^d w|ro^wi^ 

In 0ie man^^^iire \ 


: Twrkeyired in 17^ ; hut it was potidft qf, tlm oentury 

that its industries devekfied [into im^rtanqe the mfiuenoe 
I of NapoleonV contjnentiid ' syatem, which (brnTefi out British 
I competition. In 1815 J)lbe^ld wa# assigned hy the corigt^ 
I of Vienna, with the grand-dndqr pf Beig, to ^ts 

! prosperity r^idly developed undar the Rrussian Zouverein. 

i See CouteHe, Elb 9 ff$li^,iQpQgmphisch-P^^ Dfifs^pne (EUwr- 
feld, 1853) ; Scheilf GfitckiaJw a$Y I^urfeld (1900) ; A* SnadweU^ 
Industrial Efficiency (London, 1906); .arid Jorde, EiIkf 0 f iiufQh,Elhir* 
feldund seine Umgefmnj^ {t^oz), > 1 ! . 

ELBBUF, a town of northern Prance in the fiepartment of 
I Seine-Inf^rieure, 14 m. S.S.W. of Rouen by the western railway^ 

; Pop. (1906) 17,800. Elbeuf, a town pf wide, dean streets, with 
I handsome houses and factories^ stand# on the left, bank of the 
Seine at the foot of hills over which, extends the fcrt;e$t of Elbeuf^ 
I A tribunal and chamber of commero^a board of trade-azj^j^lm, 
i a lyo^e, a branch of the Bank of Fsence, a school of inqusf^, 

I a school of cloth manufacture and a museum o! natural hi^iy 
are among its institutions. The chur^es of St £tienno St 
Jean, both of the Renaissance period with .later addition^, 
preserve stained glass qf the j;6th pentury. T^e b6tel-de-viJJe 
and the Cercle du Commerce toe, the chief modern buildings. 
The town with its suburbs, Orival, jCaudebec-li^s^Eloeuf, St 
Aubin and St Pierre, is one of j^mcipal and most ancieiit 
seats of the woollen raanufactu^c m fiance ; fnore than half the 
I inhabitants .qre directly mtonroined by the steple industry arid 
i numbers more by the auxiliary crafts. As a river-port it nas a 
brisk trade in the produce of tl^ surrounding district aawd^^iqLm 
the raw materials of its manufactures, especially in wddl'Yrdhi 
! La Plata, Australia and Germany.^ Two bridgei, one of th^ a 
I suspension-bridge, communicate; with St ^ubin 6n the qppos^ 

I bank of the Seine, and steamboats ply regularly to Rouen. ‘ 

I Elbeuf was, in the 13th century, the centre of on itth 
iportant fief held by the hoiii^e of Harcourt, but im-rireviotui 
( history goes back at least to the early years of the! Nottrikii' 
occuptoion, when it appears under the nanae of Hollebof. It 
passed into the hands of the houses of Rjeu^ arid! Lorraine, and 
was raised to the rank of a duchy in the peerage of France by 
Henry III. in favour of Charles of Lorraine ,(d. 1605), grandson 
of Claude, duke of Guise, master of the hounds and master of 
the horse of France. The last dlike of Elbeuf was Charles Eugi^ne^ 
of Lorraine, prince de Lambesq^ whp' distinguished hfansdf *ih 
1789 by. his energy in repress^ risings of the people at PaTbr.' 

I He fought in the army of the Borirbon^, andlatito in the SerVibbi 
I of Austria, and died in 1825. ' 

I ELMRG, a seaport town oif Germany, in the kii^dom 
Prussia, 49 m. by rail E.SE. df Dsqizig, on the Elbing, a sitito 
river which flows into the PrisChe Haff abbut 5 m- firdmihb 
town, and is united with the Kogatbr eakterii.arm of the Vistidk' 
W means of the KraffoW cahfed. Pop. (1905) '55,627. By the 
Elbing-Oberlfindischer canal, tip iri. long, constructed in 1845- 
1860, Lakes Geserich and DrcWenz ai^ connected with Lakn 
Drausen, and consequently with tiie polt of Rlbing: The oh) 
town was formerly surrouimbd by fortifications, but of these 
a few fragments temaln. There are several dhulches; aimoris 
them the fflarienk^e (dating from the tsth centmy andifestOWd 
in 1887), a classical 'School (OjiWnaSium) founded te 'i 
modem school (Rcalschule)^^ a ptjWie Kbrafy Of over ri 5 ,obd 
volumes, and several charitable ihStitut^ns. The towrinhsil 
(1894) contains a histbrioell museum. , 

Elbing is a, place Of rapidly growiitt Irifestries. At thb great 
Schichau iron-works, whidh en^oy thousands of Workmen, dre 
budt merit Of the torpedo-boapi arid -destroyers for roe German 
navy, as WeB as larger craft, Ibcmrilotives and raaddhery. In 
addrabti to this there are at Elbing important iron f otodnes, ased 
manufactories of machinery, olgdrs^^laicquer arid metal Ware,‘l«bi 
andhempyani;cdrion, lihen, ^gamidm^ There is auonskkriddb 
trade wo ffi eribdltui^ ; ^ ‘ 

The origin oiMbing Was A colohy'tof traders* from Lfibedkand 
Brepttri, winch ^mblished itse!! protectioii Of a castle 

I ofroeTeirioriicRnightajbtffilJ&'iiSy* tot’246 the town* weemired 
I ^ Lfibeck rights/’ V.r: ifte M'a^i^my coriee^ by roe char^ 
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the word is used without aa^ iqucdificattoii it iis understood to 
applv to the latter class alone, for an acDount of the duties, 
qutdificatioiiB and poiwers of fleers in the Presbyterian Churdi 
see Prssbytekianibm. 

See W. R. Smithy Hitiwy of ike Semites ; H. Maine, Ancieni Law ; 
£. SQhiirer, The Jewish k*eople tin the Ttme of Christ ; J. Wellhauseu, 
History of Israel and Judah ; G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies ^ p. 134. 

iBLDfiR (0. Eng. elUtfn ; Ger. Holwtder ; Pr. sureau), the 
popular designation of the deciduous shrubs and trees constitute 
mg the genus Sambums of the natural order Caprifdiaceae. 
The Conunon Elder, S, the bourtree of Scotland, is found 
in Europe, the north of A^ioa, Western Asia, the Caucasus, and 
Southern Siberia ; in sheltered spots rit attains a height of over 
JO *ft. The bark is emooth ; the shoots are stout and angular, 
and the leaves glabrous, >pininate, with oval or elliptical leadets. 
The dowers, which loitm dense flat-topped clusters (corymbose 
cymes^, with five maw branches, have a cream-coloured, gamo- 
pietalous, flve?ld)sd .corolla, five stamens, and three sessile 
stigmas ; the berries are purplish-black, globular and three- or 
fouTHieeded, and tipen about September. The elder tlirives best 
in moist, well-drained situations, but can be grown iu a great 
diversity of soils. It grows readily from young shoots, which 
after a year ate fit for transplantation. It is found useful for 
making screen^fences in bleak, exposed situations, and also as 
a shelter for other shrubs in the outskirts of plantations. By 
clipping two or three times a year, it may be made close and 
ooxnpact in growth. The young trees furnish a brittle wood, 
eontainixig much )pith ; the wood of old trees is white, hard and 
dose-grained, polishes well, and is employed for shoemakers’ pegs, 
combs, skewers, mathematical instruments and turned articles. 
Young elder twigs deprived pf pith have from very early times 
been in request for making whistles, popguns and other toys. 

The elder was known to the ancients for itsmedicinal properties, 
and in England the inner bark was formerly administered as a 
cathartic. The flowers {sstmbuci fieres) contain a volatile oil, and 
serve for the distillation of elder-flower water {a^qua sambuci), 
used in confectionery, perfumes and lotions. The leaves of the 
elder are employed to impart a green colour to fat and oil (m- 
guentum sambwci feliomm laild oleum viride\ sund the berries for 
making wine, a common adulterant of port The leaves and 
bark emit a sickly odouf, believed to be repugnant to insects. 
Christoplher Gullet Tfowr,, 1772, dm p. 348) recommends 

that cabbages, turnips, wheat and fruit trees, to present them 
hrom caterpillars, flies and blight, should be whipped with twigs 
of young elder. According to German folklore, tlie hatiimust be 
dofied in the presence of the elder-tnee ; and in certain of the 
En^sh midland loounties a belief was once prevalent that the 
cross of iGhiist was made from its wood, which should therefore 
never be used 4$ fuel, or treated with disrespect (see QuarL Ree>. 
Ciciv. J33). It was, however, a common medieval tradition, 
alluded to by Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and other writers, that the 
elder was the tree on which Judas hanged himself ; and on this 
nccount, probably, to be crowned with elder was in olden times 
aoooutilsd a disgrace. In CyiUDheline (act iv. s. s) the stinking 
elder is mentioaied as a symbol of grief. In Denmark the tree is 
auppoaed by .the supcwtitious to be under the protection of the 
“ Eider-mther ** : uts iflowera may not .be gathered without her 
leave ; its wood must not be employed for any household 
furniture and a child sleeping in an elder-wood cradle would 
certainly he strangled by Ithe Elder-mother. 

, Several varieties are knownan cultivation : iaurea, golden elder, 
bns goWwi-yellow leaves ; ktmiaia^ por^y-lcaved elder, has the 
leaflets cut into fine segments ; reimndiffiia has rounded leaflets ; 
foems also occur with variegated white and yellow leaves, aitid 
Piviscens is a vax^ helving white bark ondigreon-colourod berries. 
The eomlet-beitrW e)der, S. racetima, it ihe handsomest species 
of the genius. It is aattive of various parts of Europe, growing in 
Britrin to a height of over 15 ft, but often produoing no fpuit. 
The dwarf elder or Banewort (suppiosed to have been introduced 
mto Britain S, Ebulus/in common Eurqjean 

(toflcies, reaches about 6 ft. Its cyme is hairy,, has 

tniw principal branched, and is smaller than that of 5. nigra ; the 


flowers are white tipped with pink. Afl .parts of the plant are 
cathartic and emetic. 

ELDON, JOHN SCOTT, 1st Earl of (1751^1838), lord .high 
chancellor ofEnglgii^d, wasiborn at Nevfcasite wn gheAHhxd Jime 
175^- His grandfather., Wifligm Scott of San^ate, a subutb of 
Newcastle, was clerk .to a “ fitter a sort of water-oarriet and 
broker of coals. His i«fther, whose name was Wflliam, 
began life as an apprentice to a fitter, m which service he obtained 
the freedom of Newcastle, becoming a member of the gild of 
Howtmen (coal^fitters) ; later .in life he became a principal in the 
business, and attained a respectable position as a merchant /in 
Newcastle, accumulating property worth n^ly £20,000. 

John Scott wss educated at the grammar school of his ^native 
town. He was mot remarkable at sthool for application to his 
studies, though his wonderful memory enabled him to make good 
progress in them ; he frequently placed flrqant and was whipped 
for it, robbed orchards,, and indi|il|ed m other questionable school- 
boy freaks ; nor did he always come out .of his scrapes with 
honour and a character for truthWaess. When he had finished 
his education at the grammar school, his fatte thought of 
appijenricing-him to his ownhusiness^ to which, an elder brother 
Henry had already devoted himself ; and it was only through 
the interference of his elder brother William {afterwards Lord 
StoweH, g,v,), who hod already obtained a fellowship gt University 
College, Oxford, that it was ultimately resolved that he should 
continue the prosecution of bis studies. Accordingly, in 1766, 
John Scott entered Umversity, College with the view of taking 
holy orders and obtaining a.college living. In the year following 
he obt wed a fellowship, graduated B.A. in 4770^, and in 1771 won 
tl^ prize for the English essay, the only uni\'ersity prize open in 
his time for general competition. 

His wife was the eldest daughter of Aubone Surtees, a New- 
castle banker. The Surtees family objected to the match, iOnd 
attencipted to prevent it ; but a strong attachment had sprung 
up between them. On the i8th November 177a Scott, with the 
aid of, a ladder and an old friend, carried off the lady from her 
father’s house in the Sandhill^ across the border to Blackshiels, 
in Scotland, where they were married. The father of the bride- 
groom objected not to his son’s choice, but to the time he chose to 
many ; for it was a blight on his son’s prospects, depriving him 
of his fellowship his cliance of church preferment. But 
while the bride’s family refused to hold intercourse with the pair, 
Mr Scott, 'like a prudent man and an affectionate father, set 
himself to wke the best of a bad matter, and received them 
kindly,, settling on his son £aoao. John returned with his wife 
to Oxford, and continued to hold his fellowship fpr what iscaBed 
the yew of grace given after marriage, And added to his income 
by acting as a private tutor. After a time Mr Surtees was 
reconciled with bis daughter, and made a liberal settlement 
on her. 

John Scott’s year of graxx ebsed without any college living 
falling vacant ; and with his fellowship he gave up the church 
and turned to the study of law. He b&oame a student at the 
Middle Temple in January 177^. ,In tjfS he ,was called to the 
bar, intending at fist to establish hin^elf as an advocate in his 
native town, a scheme which hisieaxly success led him to abandon, 
and he soon settJed to the practice of his profession in London, 
and on the northern circuit. In the autuimn of tibe year in whi^ 
he was callfed to, the, bw Ws father died, leaving him a legacy of 
£1000 over and above the i£jooo previously settfcd on him. 

In his seoond year at the bar his prospects began to isrighten. 
His brother Wllfiam. who hy this time heM the Camden pro- 
fessorship anciant w&tqtjt, and enjoyed, an t^tensive acquaint- 
ance with men of eminence m London, was in a position materially 
to advance his interests. Among his friends was the notorious 
Andrew Bowes of Gibside, to 2 ie patoosu^ iof whose tliMise 
the rise of the Scott family was Igigriy owing. Bowee having 
contested Newcastle and lost it, presented an electiwa .petition 
against tdieiretum of hie ppponenti Young ScoU weerrotahied as 
junior icoui^ m.llhe case^iond though the bet the petition’ lie did 
not iiA to improve the opportunity which it afforded tfor > display- 
wgiUs talents* This engageaopn^ in thei eonanencemooit aI his 



aecGind year at the bar^ and Idie dropping in of occasional fees, 
must have raised his hopes ^ and he now abttidoned the scheme 
of becoming a provincial banrist^r. Ayearoptwo of duH drudnry 
and few fees followed, and he 'begshriki he^^ltiehdepms^ nut 
m 1780 we find his prospects suddenly improved, by hk appear- 
ance in the case of A^royd v. Smithsaitf which becs^ a le^i^ 
case settling a rule of law ; and yoAhg Scott, having lost his 
point in the inferior court, insist^ m arguing it, on appeal, 
against the opiidon of his clients, and carried it before Lord 
Thurlow, whose favourable consideration he won by hk able 
aigument. The same year Bowes again retained him in an 
election petition; and in the year following Scott great^ 
increased his reputation his appearance as leading counsel in 
the Githeroe. election petition. From this time his success was 
certain. In 17S2 he obtained a silk gown, and was so far cured 
of his early modesty that he declined accepting the kirk’s 
counselship if precedence over him were given to his junior, 
Thomas (afterwards Lord) Erskine, though to latter was the son 
of a peer and a most accomplished orator. He was now on the 
high way to fortune. His health, which had hitherto been but 
indifferent, strengthened with the demands made upon it ; his 
talents, his power of endurance, and his ambition all expanded 
together. He enjoyed a considerable praotioe in the northern 
part of his circuit, before parliamentary committees and at the 
chancery bar. By 1787 his practice at the equity bar had so far 
mcreased that he was obliged to give up the eastern half of his 
circuit (which embraced six counties) and attend it only at 
Lancaster. 

In 178a he entered pariiament for Lord Weymouthk dose 
borough of Weobley, which ^rd Thurbw obtained for him 
without solicitation. In parliament he gave a general and 
independent support to Pitt. His first parliamentary speeches 
were directed against Fox’s India Bill. They were unsuccessful. 
In one he aimed at being brilliant; and becoming merely 
laboured and pedantic, he was covered with ridicule by Sheridan, 
from whom he received a lesson which he did not fail to turn 
to account. In 1788 he was appointed solicitor-general, and 
was knighted, and at the dose of this year he attracted attention 
by his speeches in support of Pitt’s resolutions on the state of 
the king (George III., who then laboured under a mental malady) 
and the del^ation of his authority. It is said that he drew to 
Regency Bill, which was introduced in 1789. In 1793 Sir John 
Scott was promoted to the office of attorney-generid, in which 
it fell to him to conduct the memoraMe prosecutions for high 
treason against British sympathizers with French republicamism, 
-—amongst others, agadnst the celebrated Horne Tooke. These 
prosecutions, in most cases, were no doubt instigated by Sir 
John ScotL and were the most importaiEt proceedmgs in which 
he waa ever professionally Engaged. He has left on record, in 
his Anecdote Bookj a detoce of hk conduct in regard to them. 
A full account of the principal trials, and of the various legislative 
measures for repressing the expressions of popular opinion for 
which he was more or less responsible, will be found m^Twiss’s 
Public mid Private Life of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, and in the 
Lives of the Lord Chancels, by Lord Campbldl. 

In Z799 the office of chief justioe of the Co^ of Common 
Pleas fdling vacant, Sir John Scott’s daim to it was not over- 
looked ; and after seventeen years’ service in the Lower House, 
he entered the House of Peers as Baron Bidon. In February 
iSoi the ministry of Pitt was succeeded by that of Addington, 
and to chief justice now ascended the woolsi^. The chancellor- 
ship was given to him professedly on account Of hk notorious 
anti-Catholic zeal. From to peace <A Amiens (i8oa) till 1804 
Lord Eldon appears to have 'interfered little in polittcs. In the 
totter year , we find him conduettng the negotiations which 
resUltea in the dismissal of Addingtoh and the recall of Pitt to 
office an prime minkter. ..Loiki i^onwis continued in Office 
as chahcelkir under Pitt ; hut: the new adminktration wias of 
short duration, for on to ssrd of January 1806 Pitt diedi worn 
out vrith the antdeties of office, jdd hk mitustry was Succeeded 
by a coaktion, under Lord'Grenvytov 'The death of Fox, who 
became foreign secretary aad itoadeo oi to House of Com^nSi 
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soon, however, brake np the QreoiviUe admihktiatioii 7 and :m 
the ^ngol z^oyLwdMdon (moeiniDee, under Ixird liv 
administration, returned to to wooisad^ khidh^ fo that 
time; be continued to oecu^ lor about twen^ years; twaying 
to cabinet, and bring moB butaiSiee prime mmito 
It was not tiH AprS 1897, when the premiership, vaomtttoQugh 
the paralysis of Lord Liveipool> fell toCanning, thechiSfiaidvoGate 
of Roman Cathohe eoiaacipfUdon; that Lord Eldon, in to 
seventy-sixth year of hk age,ffiially fhsigned to toncriloiafaip. 
When, after the two short adndnistofcions of Cannkto aim 
Goderich, it fell to the duke of WeUuiffton to cqnstnict acaomet^ 
Lord Eldon expected to be included, u not m diaaceitor, at toPit 
in some impoiWt office, but he was ov)edooked> at khich be 
was much chagrined. Notwithstanding his frequent inxvteats 
that he did not covet power, but Imwed for rctoment, ke find 
him again, so late as 1833, within three yean of hk death, in 
hopes of oitoe under Feel. He spdke tn parliamentifor to tost 
time in July 1834. - 

In 1821 Lord Eldon had been crealted Viscount Bnconto kid 
earl of Eldon by George IV., whom he managed to conciliate, 
partly, no douht, by espousing hk cause against hk wiff$, whose 
advocate he had formerly been, and partly toougkbkvepiitation 
for zeal against to Roman Catholics. In to same yev hk 
brother William, who from 1798 bad filled the offiqsi of judge 
of to High Court of Admiralty, was raked to to pee|^ege^un 4 er 
to title of Lord StowelL 

Lord Eldon’s wife, his dear '' Bessy,” his loye for whe^ k a 
beautiful feature in hk life, died before him, on to .aSthof June 
1831. By nature she was of simple charfmto^nnd by , habits 
acquired during the early portion .of her> husband’a carek: almost 
a recluse. . Two of their sons reached maturity— Jphn> who 
died in 1805, and WilHam Henry John, kho died mnnarried 
in 1832. Lord Eldon himself survival almost all hk immediate 
relatioDi. Hk brother William died in 1836. Ifv hu22self died 
in London on to rsth of January 1838, leaving behind him two 
daughters, Lady Frances Eankes and Lady Elizabeth Repton, 
and a grandson John . (1805-1854), who succeeded him as second 
earl, to title subsequenGy passing to to latter*# son John 
(b. 1846), 

Lord Eldon was no legislator— hk one aim in politics was to 
keep in office, and maintam things as he found them ; and almost 
the only laws he helped to pass were laws, for popidar coercion. 
For nearly forty years he fpught against every unpvoyement in 
law, or in the constitution— calling Qpd to witness, on to smrilest 
proposal of reform, that he foresaw from it to downfall of hk 
oountiy.' Without any political principles, proper^ ao called, 
and w^out interest in or knowledge pf iorei^ ^airs, he.main^ 
tained himself and hk party in power lor an unprecedented 
period by hk great tact, and in virlue of his two great political 
properties — of zeal against every species of reform, and zeal 
^inst the Roman Cathriics. To pass 9 rto'lM.j[klftidfl^^ 
judicial diaracter k to shift to grquiid on which hk greatness 
k universally acknowledged. Hk judgrajents, which have 
received as much praise thrir accuracy as a(buse for toir 
dumrin^ and uncouthness, fill a small fibmry. But toi^h 
intimately acquainted with every nook and cranny of to ^^Itth 
law, he never carried his studies into foreign fields,^ ffosh’ which 
to enrich our legal htecatore ; arid it must be added totnigabst 
to excdlence of hk judgments, in too masay cases, must be set 
off the hardships, worse ton injustice^ tot arose fsom ihk 
protracted dela^ in pronouncing them. A consummate jridge 
and the nasirowest of {kHticians, he was doubt on to ben£, 
and pFomptaKBs itself m the polrtisffi arena. Ferlitecatuie^as 
for he had no feding. W^t ixrtervals of leisure bp enjoyed 
from to cates df i office he filled whh/newspapert;aiul to 
gossip bf old cronies. Nor were hk izytimate asaodates^ tom of 
refinement aixi taste ; they were rwther good fellows who qoktiy 
enjoyed a goo^ bottle and) a jrioe ; he imifoit^ avoided en- 
countem of wit with hk equials.' fie k eaid to have been 
parrimomous^ and certainly he lym quiekier to receive ton to 
recipocatP hospitalities; butbkmeantestablishmeiithndmode 
edMo m of hitivife; and her 
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dislD^ofcoinpany, Hismannerewere very winning and courtly, 
and in thfe circle of his immediate relatives he is said to have 
always been lovable and bdoved. 

“In his person,’’ says Lord Campbell, “Lord Eldon was about 
the middle size, his figure light and athletic, his features regular 
and handsome, his eye bright and full, his smile remarkably 
benevolent, and his whole af^)earance prepossessing. The 
advance of rather increased than detracted from these 
personal advantages. ^ he sat on the judgment-seat, ‘ the deep 
thought betrayed in his furrowed brow~^e large eyebrows, 
overhanging eyes that seemed to regard more what was taking 
{dace within than around him— his calmness, that would have 
assumed a character of sternness but for its perfect placidity— 
his dignity, repose and venerable age, tended at once to win 
confidence and to inspire respect * (Townsend). He had a voice 
both sweet and deep-toned, and its effect was not injured by his 
.Northumbrian burr, which, though strong, was entirely free from 
harshness and vulgarity.” 

AuTHoaxmat. •^.Horace Twiss, Life of Lofd Chancellor Eldon 
(1844) ; W. £. $urtee& Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and 
Eldon (1846) ; Lord Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors ; W. C. 
Townsend, Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges (1846) ; Greville Memoirs, 

EL DORADO (Span. “ the gilded one ”), a name applied, first, 
to the king or fchief priest of a South American tribe who was said 
to cover himself with gold dust at a yearly religious festival held 
near Santa F6 de Bogotd ; next, to a legendary city called Manoa 
or Omoa j and lastly, to a mythical country in which gold and 
precious stones were found in fabulous abundance. The legend, 
which has never been traced to its ultimate source, had many 
variants, e8i)ecidly as regards the situation attributed to Manoa. 
It induct many Spanish explorers to lead expeditions in search 
of treuure, but all failed. Among the most famous were the 
expedition undertaken by Diego de Ordaz, whose lieutenant 
Martinez claimed to have been rescued from shipwreck, conveyed 
inland, and entertained at Omoa by “El Dorado” himself (1531) ; 
and the journeys of OrellAna (1540-1541), who p^ed down the 
Rio Napo to the vialley of the Amazon ; that of Philip von Hutten 
^541-1545), who led an exploring party from Coro on the coast of 
Cfuracas ; and of Gonzalo Ximenes de Quesada (1569), who started 
from Santa F 4 de BogotA. Sir Walter Raleigh, who resumed the 
search in 1595, described Manoa as a city on Lake PariinA in 
Guiana. This lake was marked on English and other maps until 
its existence was disproved by A. von Humboldt (1769-1859). 
Meanwhile the name of El Dorado came to be used metaphorically 
of any place where wealth could be rapidly acquired. It was 
given to a county in California, and to towns and cities in various 
states. In literature frequent allusion is made to the legend, 
perhaps the best -known references being those in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost{vi, 411) and Voltaire’s Candide (chs. t8 , 19). 

See A. F. A, Bandelier, The Gilded Man^ El Dorado (New York, 

*893)- 

SIARFAYSH, JFOtf DE, ist Marquis del Pazo de la Merced 
(Z833-Z898), Spanish politician, was bom in Madrid on the 
92nd ol Tune 1893. was educated in tiie capital, took the 
degree ox civil engines, and as such directed important worlra 
in Asturias and Galicia, entered the Cortes in 1856 as deputy 
for Vigo, and sa;t in all the parliaments until 1867 as member of j 
the Union Liberal with Marshal O’Doxmell. He attacked the | 
Miraffores cabinet in 1864, and became undfer-secretaiy of the 
home office when Canovas was minister in 1865. He was made a 
coundllor of <8tate in 1866, and in 1868 assisted the other members 
of the Union Liberal in preparing the revolution. In the Cortes 
of 1872 he took much part in financial debates. He accepted 
office as member of the mt Sagaita cabinet under King Amadeus. | 
On the {Mcolaination of the republic EMoayen very earnestly | 
cooperated in the Alphoniist conspiraqr, and endeavoured to 
mdm; the military and politidans to work together. He went 
abroad to meet and accompany the prince after the pronunda* 
cl Marshal Campos, landed with him at Valencia, was made 
governor <ff Madrid, a mi^uis, grand cross of Charles IIL, and 
minister for the.cdonies in 1678. He acc^d the portfolio ul 
foreign affairs in tlieOuiQvas cabinet from 1683 to 1885, and was 
made a life senator^ ^firalways glided bimscH on having been 


one of the five members of the Cortes of 1870 who voted for 
Al{>honso XIL when that parliament elected Amadeus of Savoy. 
He died at Madrid on the 94th of June 1898. 

ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE (s. 1122-1204), wife of the English 
king Hensr II., was the daughter and heiress of Duke William X. 
I of Aquitaine, whom she succeeded in April 1137. In accordimee 
I with arranjjements mad^ by her father, she at once married 
; Prince Louis, the heir to the French crown, and a month later her 
I husband became king of France under the title of Louis VII, 
Eleanor bore Louis two daughters but no sons. This was prob- 
ably the reason why their marriage was annulled by mutual con- 
sent in 1151, but contemporary scandal-mongers attributed the 
separation to the king’s jealousy. It was alleged that, while 
accompanying her husband on the Second Crusade (1146-1149), 
Eleanor had been unduly familiar with her unde, Raymond of 
Antioch. Chronology is against this hypothesis, since Louis and 
she lived on good terms together for two years after the Crusade. 
There is still less ground for Ibe supposition that Henry of Anjou, 
whom she married immediately after the divorce, had been her 
lover before it. This second xnarriage, with a youth some years 
htt junior, was purely polkical. The duchy of Aquitaine required 
a stmng ruler, and the union with Anjou was eminently desirable, 
Louis, who had hoped that Aquitaine would descend to his 
daughters, was mortxfied and alarmed by the Angevin marriage ; 
all the more so when Henry of Anjou succeeded to the English 
crown in 1x54. From this event dates the beginning of the 
secular strife between Engh^ and France which runs like a red 
thread through medieval history. 

Eleanor bore to her second husband five sons and three 
daughters ; John, the youngest of their children, was bom in 
1166. But her relations with Henry passed gradually through 
indifference to hatred. Henry was an unfaithful husband, and 
Eleanor supported her sons in their great rebellion of 1173. 
Throughout the latter years of the reign she was kept in a sort of 
honourable confinement. It was during her captivity that Henry 
formed his connexion with Rosamond Qifford, the Fair Rosa- 
mond of romance. Eleanor, therefore, can hardly have been 
responsible for the death of this rival, and the romance of the 
poisoned bowl appears to be an invention of the next century. 

Under the rde of Richard and John the queen became a 
political personage of the highest importance. To both her sons 
the {^pularity which she enjoyed in Aquitaine was most valuable. 
But in other directions also she did good service. She helped to 
frustrate the conspir^ with France which John concocted 
during Richard’s captivity. She afterwards reconciled the king 
and the prince, thus saving for John the succession which he had 
forfeited by bis misconduct. In X199 she crushed an Angevin 
rising in favour of John’s n^hew, Arthur of Brittany. In 1201 
she negotiated a mairi^ between her grand-daughter, Blanche 
of Castile, and Louis of France, the grandson of her first husband. 
It was through her staunch defence of Mirabeau in Poitou that 
John got {)08seBsion of his nephew’s person. She died on the 1st 
of April 1204, and was buried at Fontevrault. Although a woman 
of strong passions and great abilities she is, historically, less 
important as an individual than as the heiress of Aquitaine, a part 
of which was, through her second marriage, united to England for 
some four hundred years. 

See the chronicles cited for the reigns of Henry II., Richard L 
and John. Also Sir J. H. Ramsay, Angevin Empire (London, 1903) ; 
K. Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings (London, 1887) ; 
and A. Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, vol. i. (1841). 

(H.W.CD.) 

BLEATIC SCHOOL, a Greek school of philosophy which came 
into existence toward rixe end of the 6th century B.c., and 
ended with Melissus of Samos (fl. c, 450 b.c.). It took its 
name from Elea, a Greek city of lower italy, the home of its 
chief exponents, Parmenides and Zeno. Its foundation is often 
attributed to Xenophanes of Colophon, but, although there is 
much in his speculations which formed part of the later Eleatic 
doctrine, it is probably more correct to regard Pannexiides as 
the founder of the school. At all events, it wias Parmenides who 

S ave it its fullest devielopment. The main doctrines of the 
rleatios were evolved in opftosition, on liie one hand, to the 



aecGind year at the bar^ and Idie dropping in of occasional fees, 
must have raised his hopes ^ and he now abttidoned the scheme 
of becoming a provincial banrist^r. Ayearoptwo of duH drudnry 
and few fees followed, and he 'begshriki he^^ltiehdepms^ nut 
m 1780 we find his prospects suddenly improved, by hk appear- 
ance in the case of A^royd v. Smithsaitf which becs^ a le^i^ 
case settling a rule of law ; and yoAhg Scott, having lost his 
point in the inferior court, insist^ m arguing it, on appeal, 
against the opiidon of his clients, and carried it before Lord 
Thurlow, whose favourable consideration he won by hk able 
aigument. The same year Bowes again retained him in an 
election petition; and in the year following Scott great^ 
increased his reputation his appearance as leading counsel in 
the Githeroe. election petition. From this time his success was 
certain. In 17S2 he obtained a silk gown, and was so far cured 
of his early modesty that he declined accepting the kirk’s 
counselship if precedence over him were given to his junior, 
Thomas (afterwards Lord) Erskine, though to latter was the son 
of a peer and a most accomplished orator. He was now on the 
high way to fortune. His health, which had hitherto been but 
indifferent, strengthened with the demands made upon it ; his 
talents, his power of endurance, and his ambition all expanded 
together. He enjoyed a considerable praotioe in the northern 
part of his circuit, before parliamentary committees and at the 
chancery bar. By 1787 his practice at the equity bar had so far 
mcreased that he was obliged to give up the eastern half of his 
circuit (which embraced six counties) and attend it only at 
Lancaster. 

In 178a he entered pariiament for Lord Weymouthk dose 
borough of Weobley, which ^rd Thurbw obtained for him 
without solicitation. In parliament he gave a general and 
independent support to Pitt. His first parliamentary speeches 
were directed against Fox’s India Bill. They were unsuccessful. 
In one he aimed at being brilliant; and becoming merely 
laboured and pedantic, he was covered with ridicule by Sheridan, 
from whom he received a lesson which he did not fail to turn 
to account. In 1788 he was appointed solicitor-general, and 
was knighted, and at the dose of this year he attracted attention 
by his speeches in support of Pitt’s resolutions on the state of 
the king (George III., who then laboured under a mental malady) 
and the del^ation of his authority. It is said that he drew to 
Regency Bill, which was introduced in 1789. In 1793 Sir John 
Scott was promoted to the office of attorney-generid, in which 
it fell to him to conduct the memoraMe prosecutions for high 
treason against British sympathizers with French republicamism, 
-—amongst others, agadnst the celebrated Horne Tooke. These 
prosecutions, in most cases, were no doubt instigated by Sir 
John ScotL and were the most importaiEt proceedmgs in which 
he waa ever professionally Engaged. He has left on record, in 
his Anecdote Bookj a detoce of hk conduct in regard to them. 
A full account of the principal trials, and of the various legislative 
measures for repressing the expressions of popular opinion for 
which he was more or less responsible, will be found m^Twiss’s 
Public mid Private Life of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, and in the 
Lives of the Lord Chancels, by Lord Campbldl. 

In Z799 the office of chief justioe of the Co^ of Common 
Pleas fdling vacant, Sir John Scott’s daim to it was not over- 
looked ; and after seventeen years’ service in the Lower House, 
he entered the House of Peers as Baron Bidon. In February 
iSoi the ministry of Pitt was succeeded by that of Addington, 
and to chief justice now ascended the woolsi^. The chancellor- 
ship was given to him professedly on account Of hk notorious 
anti-Catholic zeal. From to peace <A Amiens (i8oa) till 1804 
Lord Eldon appears to have 'interfered little in polittcs. In the 
totter year , we find him conduettng the negotiations which 
resUltea in the dismissal of Addingtoh and the recall of Pitt to 
office an prime minkter. ..Loiki i^onwis continued in Office 
as chahcelkir under Pitt ; hut: the new adminktration wias of 
short duration, for on to ssrd of January 1806 Pitt diedi worn 
out vrith the antdeties of office, jdd hk mitustry was Succeeded 
by a coaktion, under Lord'Grenvytov 'The death of Fox, who 
became foreign secretary aad itoadeo oi to House of Com^nSi 
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soon, however, brake np the QreoiviUe admihktiatioii 7 and :m 
the ^ngol z^oyLwdMdon (moeiniDee, under Ixird liv 
administration, returned to to wooisad^ khidh^ fo that 
time; be continued to oecu^ lor about twen^ years; twaying 
to cabinet, and bring moB butaiSiee prime mmito 
It was not tiH AprS 1897, when the premiership, vaomtttoQugh 
the paralysis of Lord Liveipool> fell toCanning, thechiSfiaidvoGate 
of Roman Cathohe eoiaacipfUdon; that Lord Eldon, in to 
seventy-sixth year of hk age,ffiially fhsigned to toncriloiafaip. 
When, after the two short adndnistofcions of Cannkto aim 
Goderich, it fell to the duke of WeUuiffton to cqnstnict acaomet^ 
Lord Eldon expected to be included, u not m diaaceitor, at toPit 
in some impoiWt office, but he was ov)edooked> at khich be 
was much chagrined. Notwithstanding his frequent inxvteats 
that he did not covet power, but Imwed for rctoment, ke find 
him again, so late as 1833, within three yean of hk death, in 
hopes of oitoe under Feel. He spdke tn parliamentifor to tost 
time in July 1834. - 

In 1821 Lord Eldon had been crealted Viscount Bnconto kid 
earl of Eldon by George IV., whom he managed to conciliate, 
partly, no douht, by espousing hk cause against hk wiff$, whose 
advocate he had formerly been, and partly toougkbkvepiitation 
for zeal against to Roman Catholics. In to same yev hk 
brother William, who from 1798 bad filled the offiqsi of judge 
of to High Court of Admiralty, was raked to to pee|^ege^un 4 er 
to title of Lord StowelL 

Lord Eldon’s wife, his dear '' Bessy,” his loye for whe^ k a 
beautiful feature in hk life, died before him, on to .aSthof June 
1831. By nature she was of simple charfmto^nnd by , habits 
acquired during the early portion .of her> husband’a carek: almost 
a recluse. . Two of their sons reached maturity— Jphn> who 
died in 1805, and WilHam Henry John, kho died mnnarried 
in 1832. Lord Eldon himself survival almost all hk immediate 
relatioDi. Hk brother William died in 1836. Ifv hu22self died 
in London on to rsth of January 1838, leaving behind him two 
daughters, Lady Frances Eankes and Lady Elizabeth Repton, 
and a grandson John . (1805-1854), who succeeded him as second 
earl, to title subsequenGy passing to to latter*# son John 
(b. 1846), 

Lord Eldon was no legislator— hk one aim in politics was to 
keep in office, and maintam things as he found them ; and almost 
the only laws he helped to pass were laws, for popidar coercion. 
For nearly forty years he fpught against every unpvoyement in 
law, or in the constitution— calling Qpd to witness, on to smrilest 
proposal of reform, that he foresaw from it to downfall of hk 
oountiy.' Without any political principles, proper^ ao called, 
and w^out interest in or knowledge pf iorei^ ^airs, he.main^ 
tained himself and hk party in power lor an unprecedented 
period by hk great tact, and in virlue of his two great political 
properties — of zeal against every species of reform, and zeal 
^inst the Roman Cathriics. To pass 9 rto'lM.j[klftidfl^^ 
judicial diaracter k to shift to grquiid on which hk greatness 
k universally acknowledged. Hk judgrajents, which have 
received as much praise thrir accuracy as a(buse for toir 
dumrin^ and uncouthness, fill a small fibmry. But toi^h 
intimately acquainted with every nook and cranny of to ^^Itth 
law, he never carried his studies into foreign fields,^ ffosh’ which 
to enrich our legal htecatore ; arid it must be added totnigabst 
to excdlence of hk judgments, in too masay cases, must be set 
off the hardships, worse ton injustice^ tot arose fsom ihk 
protracted dela^ in pronouncing them. A consummate jridge 
and the nasirowest of {kHticians, he was doubt on to ben£, 
and pFomptaKBs itself m the polrtisffi arena. Ferlitecatuie^as 
for he had no feding. W^t ixrtervals of leisure bp enjoyed 
from to cates df i office he filled whh/newspapert;aiul to 
gossip bf old cronies. Nor were hk izytimate asaodates^ tom of 
refinement aixi taste ; they were rwther good fellows who qoktiy 
enjoyed a goo^ bottle and) a jrioe ; he imifoit^ avoided en- 
countem of wit with hk equials.' fie k eaid to have been 
parrimomous^ and certainly he lym quiekier to receive ton to 
recipocatP hospitalities; butbkmeantestablishmeiithndmode 
edMo m of hitivife; and her 
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mideif the suspieion of being prompt )^)ppirty feeling, nnd .by ga 
tie jwis(^ictiDn was finally teamsferred to judges of 
fthe High Court, notwithstajiding the genjeral unwillingness of the 
bench to accept a cla^ioi business which ithey feared might brii]g 
)th^ integrity into dispute. Section of the aqt or^redk inkr 
tfiiUj that the ti;ial of every election petition shall be conaucted 
before a puisne fudge of one of the qommon.law courts at West- 
minster !and Dublin ; that , the said courts shall each select a 
judge tQ jbe ];daoed on the rota for the trial of elecUon petitions ,* 
^at the wd judges ^all try petitions standing ior tri^ according 
tosaniosity or otherwise, as they may agree ; that the trial shall 
take place in the county m borough to which the petition refers, 
unless the court should think it desirable to hold it elsewhere 
Ihe judge shall determine “ whether the member whose return 
is complained of, or any and vdiat other person, was duly returned 
and elected, or whether the election was void,” and shall certify 
his determination to the speaker. When corrupt practices have 
been charged Hhe judge shall also report (i) whether any such 
practice has been committed by or with the k^wledge or consent 
of anyoandidate^mtd thenature thereof ; (2) thenames of persons 
proved to have beep guilty ci any corrupt practice ; and (3) 
whether corrupt practices have extensively prevaili^ at the 
election. Questions of law were to be referr^ to the decision of 
the ooumt of oommon pkas. On the abolition of that court by the 
Judicature Act 1873, the jurisdietion was tiansfeza-ed to the 
common ple^ division, and again on the abolition of that 
bWr/otf transferred to the kii^’o bench division, 

whom it is now vested. The rota of judges lor 
the trial of election petitions is a^so supplied by the 
lung'S l^nch division. The trial now takes place before two 
]U£^ instead of one ; and, when necessary, the num^ of 
judges on the rota may be increased. Both the judges who try a 
petition are to «gn the certificates to be made to the speaker. If 
differ as to the valieUty of a return, they are to state such 
^fference in their certificate, and the return ts to be held good ; 
a they (differ qa -to a report on any other matter, they are to 
certify thek differmoe and make no report on such matter. 
IJhe dkector of public pvosecutionis attends the trial personally or 
by n^r^entative. It is his duty tio watch the proceedings in the 
puldic interest, to. issue summonses to witnesses whose evidence 
IS desired by the court, wad to prosecute before the election court 
or elsewhere those persons whom be thinks to have been guilty of 
Qonrupt or illegal foractices at the election in qiuestion. If an 
application is.i^etfor leave to withdraw a petition, oopim of the 
sda^viite in support are to be delifvered to him ; and he is 
(tatitied .to be heard and to call evidence in oppeeitioa to such 
. ^qiptieation. Witnfeases are not excused from answering criminat- 
ing .quoalmaa; but their evidence cannot be used against them in 
any proceedings .except ariminal proceedings for perjury in 
ren^wct of ^t evidence. If a witness answers truly all questions 
whif^ be b f^uired !t(y the court to answer, he is entitled to 
receive aioertificate of indemnity, which will save him from all 
pGdoeedtiigS/ior ^y offence under the Convpit Practices Acts 
ooBmtted fay him before the date of the certificate at lor in 
relation to dection, except proceeding^ to enferoe dny 
ioaapotityibeu <riScnoe. An ap[fiioation for leave to 

wtthdraW/a petition be. supported by afildavits from all tlte 

parties to the petition iaqdi their solicitors, and by the election, 
agetlte^ol aB of the pi^s who were candidates at the election. 
Inch tof these nfiidavits is to stale that to the .best of the de- 
ponent’s knowfedge and belief there, has been no agreemeot and 
qo . terms or nmfertakiiig made dr entered into as to the with- 
dtenml, ar^ ifany agreemembasliesil mad6,shaU state its terfnsr 
The applitoat and bis aolkittir lure iolao* to state in tbeir afiSdavite 
titofronttds on nbich the petition k| sought tofae withdrawn. If 
any (pfmon makesan agreement for theiwithdrawalof a petition 
weooMemticm of a B»ncy»payii»irtv or cf the proi^ the 
seat sM rim vacated or aaotiwr petition withdrawn, or omits to 
state m>iiiia!affidavit that .hq hjas^madb an agreement;, iawfed' or 
unlawful, >fer vfihti!witiidmWal, iw;.is '#^ 
imidepieaxioU& ^ VlfetgplMortl jof. the {isd^oti>; ti*; apeakier is to 
tentom ipaMaadiOB .as to iflegal |mi^s..^sie!iUar to tiioae 


previously required os to corrupt piaotims { and they are to 
r(^t further whether any candidate has, been , guilty by his 
^entsof an iUegal'practice, and whether oertifioatee of indemhitv 
have been given to persons reported guilty, of corrupt or iUegd 
practjcaa , 

The Cowupt Practicei Acts apply, with necessary variations 
m^taOs, to parliamentary elections m Scottodand Ireland. 

The amendments in the law as to municipal elections are 
generally simfiar to those which have been, made mparbaiaentary 
election law. The procedure on trial of petitions is substantially 
the same, and wherever no other provision is m^e by thr acts or 
5ules the procedure on the tikd of parliamentary ejection (petitions 
m to be fdlowed. Petitions against municipal tieetions were 
dealt with in 35 & 36 Viet. c. 60. The election judges appoint 
a num^r of barristers, not exceeding fiive, as commissioners to 
try such petitions. No barrister cap. be appointed who ia of less 
than fifte^ years’ standing, or a member of .parliament, pr holder 
of any office of profit (other than that of jecorder) under the 
prown ; nor can any barrister, try a petition in any borough in 
which he isiecwder qr in wfaichbe resides, or which, is included in 
his circuit 'Hie barrister sits without a jmy , The provisions are 
gea^mily similar to those relating to parliamentary elections. The 
petition may allege that the election was avoided as to the 
twro^h or ward ,an the ground of general bribery, &c., or that the 
election of the person petitioned against was avoided by corrupt 
practices, or by personal disqualification, or that he bad not the 
maaonty of lawful votes. The cwnmisBioner who tries a petition 
sends to the High Court a certificate of the neault, together with 
reports as to corrupt ^d illeg^ practioeB, &c., wmilar to those 
made to the speaker by tl^ judges who try a parliamentary' 
dectiqn petition. The Municipal Sections (Comipt and Illegal 
Practices) Act 1884 applied to school board elections subject to 
certain variations, and has been extended by the Local Ooivern- 
ment Act j888 to county coundl elections, and by the Local 
Government Act 1894 to eleetbns by parochial electors. The 
law m Scotland is on the same lines, and extends to all non- 
parliamcntary elections, and, as has been stated, the English 
statutes have been applied witii adaptations to bB munioipai 
and local government elections in Ireland. 

United Si(akst — Elections are much more frequent m tiie United 
States than they are in Great Britain, and they are also more 
complioated. The terms of dective ofeers are shorter j and as 
there aia also more oflBces to be filled, the number of persons to 
be voted for is aecessarily much greater. In the year of a 
presidential ejection the dtieen may be called upon to vote at one- 
time to all of the following : (i) National candidates-*«-preBident 
and vice-president (indirectly through the electoral cdfege) and 
membew of the House of Bepreeantatives ; (*) state candidates 
—governor, members, of the state legislature, attorney-general, 
treasurer, &c. ; (3) county oandidatesr— sheriff, county judges, 
district attorney, &c, ; (4) municipal ortown candidateA^^-mayor, 
aldermen, selectmen, &c. The number of persons actually voted 
for may therefore ^.ten or a do®en, .or it imay be many ' more. 
In ad^tion, the citizen is often called upon to vote yea or nay on 
questions such as.amendmeate to the state constitutioiis, granting 
oi licences, and approval or dishpprovai cd new finunicipal 
undertakings. As them may be, and generally is, ntdre than one 
candidate for each oflSce, and as all elections axe oow, and have 
been to meoy years^ coiiducted by ballot, the total mamber of 
names to nppear ooi the ballot may be one hundred or sway be 
several hnmdredk These names are anrttiged m different ways, 
according, to the la^ of the different states. 
chusette law, which is considered the best hy ireformtoafthe names 
eff candidates for each office are arranged alphahetically on a 
“ fafenket ” baUoty to it is called drom kaisize^.fnd the efeotor 
{daces a naark <;^>posite the names of such<aMididatesias.faq may 
wish to vote to, Other states, New Voxkioriexamide, have the 
blanket system, bwt Ihe names of the icaiididates aie totoigfid in 

E columns, ^till others states iHow Ihe igtoupbii^ hn one 
of, all tite<xmdidatesi>lia.^fepiBrty,raito Ibe^ 
therefore as> many separate .bahots in such statesrtottitere wm 
partite in the tield. 
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The (jufdificatwrts' for voting, whfte varying in the different 
atatee in deta’tts, are in their main featdves the same throughout 
the Uhidn. A residence in the etate ^ required of f^ three 
months to two years. Residence is aho necessary, but to a 
shorter period, in the county, city or town,; or voting precinct. 
A few states require the payment of o poll ttmc Sbmc require 
that the voter shall be able to read' and understand the Constitu- 
tion. This latter qualification has been introduced into sevend 
of the Southern staties, partly at 

coloured voters. In all, or practically all, the states idiots, 
convicts and the insane are disqualified J in sottie-staies paupers j 
in some of the Western states the Chinese. In sotoe states 
women are allow;ed to vote on certain questions, or for the 
candidates for certain offices, especially school officials ; and in 
four of the Western states women have the- same rights of 
suffrage aS men. The number of those who are qualified to vote, 
but do not avail themselves of the right, varies j^eatly in the 
different states and according td the interest taken in the election. 
As a general rule, but subject to exceptions, the national elections 
call out the largest number, the state elections next, and the local 
elections the smallest number of voters. In an exciting national 
election between 8o and 90 % of the qualified ■voters actually 
vote, a proportion considerably greater than in Great Britain or 
Germany. 

The tendency of recent years has been towards a decrease both 
in the number and in the frequency of elections. A president and 
vice-president are voted for every fourth year, in the years 
divisible by four, on the first Tuesday following the first Monday 
of November. Members of the national House of Representa- 
tives are chosen for two years on the even-numbered years. 
State and loctil elections take place in accordance with state laws, 
and may or may not be on the same day a? the national elections. 
Originally the rule was for the states to hold annual elections ; in 
fact, so strongly did the feeling prevail of the need in a democratic 
country for frequent elections, that the maxim ** where' annual 
elections end, tjranny begins,'* became a political proverb. But 
opinion gradually changed even in the order or Eastern states, 
and in 1909 Massachusetts and Rhode Island were the only states 
in the Union holding annual elections for governor and both 
houses of the state legislature. In the Western states especially 
state officers are chosen for longer terms— in the case of the 
governor often for four years — and the number of elections has 
correspondingly decreased. Another cause of the decrease in the 
number qf elections is the growing practice of holding all the 
elections of any year on one and the same day. before the Civil 
War Pennsylvania held its state elections several months before 
the national elections. Ohio and Indiana, until 1885 and 1881 
respectively, held their state elections earV in October. Maine, 
Vermont and Arkansas keep to September. The sdeCfion of one 
^ay ill the year for all elections held in that year has resulted 
m a considerable decrease in the total number. 

Another tendency of recent years, but not so pronounced, is to 
hold local elections in what is known as the “ off " year ; that is, 
on the. odd-numbered year,’ when ho national dfection is held. 
The object of this reform is, to encourage indep^dent voting. 
The average American citizen is only too prorie to carry his 
national political predilections into Ipcal elections, and 'to vote for 
the lQcal,nomihpes of his party^ w^out regatrd to tihe qdestieh of 
fitness of can^m^fes and the fuhdamfchtiw differenefc Of issues 
invoked* This tendency to vote the eittfre party ticket fs the 
more pronounced becau^ undef| the s^^eth Of voti^ ’ih tisc in 
many of ihe states all the candidate!^ Of the pk^arehrranp^d on 
one tickiBt, and it is mpeh easijB^ l!o vote 'a etirai^t ornhaltered 
l^et than ,to change (>r‘'*‘ s(fralcH’’ ‘it. Ag^^ the iofer, 
especially the ‘ ignorant one, refrains from ’scratching his tidket, 
lest in liome way he shouldfaff'tb comply with, the 
of fhe'Tkw and hfe Vote 'be tot. On the other’ hand; if locW 
elections .are held oa, V qdd ' yeat, and th^ pe tio 

etateicto^aites^^ 

On the important qiicsfibh of the’ jjiUritjK'bf ^dCtWfft it i»'| 


diffiedt to apnk with preebutt In many»el the fflates^eipeci* 
ally those wich an enUghtenedtpublk spirit^, euch ea meet oi the 
Newfinglaiid etatesandteany of theiNorth«Wiestern;thee]oeti^ 
are fairly conducted, there bffibsgnoiarimidattoiaaid/lilit^ no 
bribery, and an hoos^ ooimt. iltcaa saieiyibotaiditbot 
the Union as a whole the 

decidedly towands greater honeaty of dbettans* Tbbieiowtng to 
a number of xsmsmz (1) The election 1 of a (oingle! day to all 
elections, and the4»o8Muent imtonBeinm voting j on! that 

day. Some years ago, when for loetaiioet therObio and , Induna 
elections were held a lew weeks before the g^toal dbotion^, each 
party strained every nerve to cairytthsm^i^'^the aakeof loeestige 
and the infloence on other states. Infact/piesklential caee^^ 
were often feh to turn on the residt in rinse ceiity ivoting^states, 
and the party: managers were none too sCropuloua .UDahetineiiis 
employed to carry l^em. Bribery haa decreased ia itiKh totes 
since the change of deotion day to that of riie cestrof' the country. 
(2) The enactment in most of the wtates of the Australian or 
secret ballot (q.v.) laws. These have led 'to the seoreoyiolf the 
ballot, and hence to a greater or less extent hare fseVented 
intimidation and bribery. (5) Educational or driier stuffi tot, 
more particularly in the Southern states, the object of which* is to 
exdude the Coloured, and especially the ignocant coloured, voters 
from the polls. In those southern stales in which the cohiured 
vote Was large,and still more in thi(»e in wmchiitwadtoVOS^OIfty, 
k was felt among the whttea that mtiiiridatien or> hallot^b^ 
stuffing was justified by the necessity of white 'supeenney. - 1 ;Wkh 
the elimination of the Coloured vote by educational ^otr othertests 
the honesty of electionsbas increased. (4)^ The enasetment of new 
and more stringent registration laws. Under these >lawa only 
those persons are idlow^ tb vote whose names h«ve*beeaipiared 
on the rblls^a certain number of days or monto before etotkiii. 
These rolls irt open to public inspection, and the ttaansimiay be 
challenged at the polls, and cdonizatidn or reputing is 
therefore almo^ imp^sible* (5) The reform af> the civil service 
and the gradual elimmation of the vicious principk of the 
victors belong the spoils.^* Wirii the reform >of the^oivili rervioe 
elections become less a scramble for office and more a contest of 
political or economic principle. They bring into the ^dd, 
therefore, a better class Of candidates. (fi)> The enactment in a 
number Of statesof various other laws to riiepreventionbf cornipt 
practices, for the publication of eampoign expenses, and to the 
prohibition of ptoty workers tom coming Witfaki a; certain 
specified distance of the polls. In the stats' df Massachusetts, for 
instance, an act passed in 1^2, and subseqtaently iamended, 
provides that political committees shall filealtril'statemenvduly 
sworn to, of all campaign ’expenditures tnaide by theim The act 
applies to allpubliO Sections except that of tewnofiton^ and also 
covers nommations by caucuses tod 'tonveiitidns -Apalrt 

from his pemonal expenses such as postage, travelling expenses, 
l&c., a Candidate is pmhibited from spending an3rthing ^himself to 
promote either his nominarioh' orchis €totieil> but he is towed 
to contribute to the treasury of thepoltticsdceoimittee; ' The law 
places no Ihmt on rite amount that there rernmittees/mayispend. 
^eref(TO sought by the law is thorough pul^ty|'and«OPt’oidy 
are details of receipts and expeWdillUres to be publisbed^ but the 
names df contributors and the ttitkmnft of them cewtribotidns. in 
the state of NOW' York the act Which reeks to iprevent to’rept 
practices relies fh Idee mtohner on the effioacy eff publiehy^but 
it is less effective than the Massachusetts iaw< in that it pn^des 
simply for the filifig by the candidates ’themielves (^awotn 
statements bf thek bWn’ eapento.' There is nothing )to ^pr^vent 
their contributing to political committees, and to fmandal 
methods arid the amounts e^tod byinmhcdmtoto'^ 
made public. 'Butbbhihd an these' causes that hwte leritoiUoiW 
honeSt elections lies to still'greater one- of n^hetoiierfpttbliq 
^irit. In tortotionMoWi^ toCivff^ariffiitov^ 
m recent yeah, Hbweyer, a tteW and iitorest'haliepmg 

up In thinj^’imlitical'j tod'onhYbseit of 
^irit isseeh in tovtousbiWto^riStotkmof ekcth^ It 
toy nbW WtaMy affirmed 'torw to' tofdrity bi^<stto 
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Stuffing the ballot boxes or other forms of corruption^ wh^ 
they exkt^ are owing in large measure to temporary or local 
causes ; and that ^ tendency of recent years has been towards 
a decrease in all forms of corruption. 

The expenses connected with elections, such as the renting and 
preparing of the polling-places, the payment of the clerks and 
other offers who conduct the elections and count the vote, are 
borne by the community. A candidate therefore is not, as far 
as the law is concerned, liable to any expense whatever. As a 
matter of fact he does commonly contribute to the party treasury, 
thoi^h in the case of c«r^ candidates, particularly those for the 
presidency and for judicial offices, financial contributions are not 
general. The amount of a candidate’s contribution varies 
greatly, according to the office sought, the state in which he lives, 
and his private wealth. On one occasion, in a district in New 
York, a can^date for Congress is credibly believed to have spent 
at one elwtioi): $50^0. On the other hand, in a Congressional 
election in a 'pertain district in Massachusetts, the only ex- 
penditure of one of the candidates was for the two-cent stamp 
placed on his letter of acceptance. No estimate of the average 
amount expended can be made. It is, however, the conclusion d 
Mr Bryce, m his Ammcan Commonwealth, that as a rule a seat in 
Coi^ess costs the candidate less than a seat for a county 
division in the House of Commons. (See also Ballot.) 

BUOnON, in Engliiffi law, the oUigation imposed upon a 
party by courts of equity to choose between two inconsistent 
or alternative rights or claims in cases where there is a clear 
intention of the person from whom he derives one that he should 
not enjoy both. Thus a testator died seized of property in fee 
simple and in fee tail — he had two daughters, a!^ devised the 
fee Bimple property to one and the entailed property to the other ; 
the first one daimed to have her share of the entailed property 
as cqiarcener and also to retain the benefit she took under the 
will. It was held that she was put to her election whether she 
would take under the will and renounce her daim to the entailed 
property or take against the will, in which case she must renounce 
the benefits she took under the will in so far as was necessary 
to compei^te her sbter. As the essence of the doctrine is 
compeiiMtion, a person electing against a document does not 
lose all his rights under it, but the court will sequester so much 
only of the benefit intended for him as will compensate the persons 
disappointed by his election. For the same reason it is necessary 
tliat there should be a free and disposable fund passing by the 
instnizx^t from which compensation can be ma(& in the event 
of election against the will. If, therefore, a man having a special 
power of appointment appoint the fund equally between two 
penons, one beii^ an object of the power and the other not an 
object, no question of election arises, but the appointment to 
the per^ not an object is bad. 

Election, though generally arising in cases of wills, may also 
arise in the case of a deed. There is, however, a distinction to 
be obaenred. In the case of a will a dear intention on t^e part 
of the testatm* that he meant to dispose of proper^ not his own 
must be shown, and parol evidence is not admissible as to this. 
In the case of a deed, however, no such intention need be shown, 
for if deed confers a benefit and imposes a liability on the same 
per8on<he oannot Doallowed to accept the one and reject the other, 
but this must be distinguished from oases where two separate 
gifts are given to a person, one beneficial and the other onerous. 
IXL such a case no question of election arises and he may take 
Hie one and reject the other, unless, indeed, there are words 
used which make the one conditional on the acceptance of the 
other. 

ElecHon is either express, e.g. by deed, or implied ; in the 
bUer oaie it is c^n a question of considerable difficulty 
whether! there has in fact b^n an election or not ; each case 
must depend upon the particular circumstances, but quite 
generally it BUiy be said that the pe^pn wht^has dected must 
have been^catiaMe of dectmg, aware of the existence of the 
doctrine o( wctlam and haye* bad the of^rtunity of satisfying 
hxQidl ofliHiS i t dlit iy di value of the piwpfsrties between vffiich 
he^AllIf Reeled Itird^e case of infants the court will sometimes 


elect after w inquiry as to which course is the most advantageous, 
or if there is no immediate urgency, will allow thomatter to stand 
over till the infant attains his majority. In the cases of married 
women and lunatics the courts will exercise the right for them. 
It sometimes happens that the parties have $0 dealt with 
the property that it wquld be inequitable to disturb it ; in 
such cases the court will not interfere in order to allow of 
election. 

SL^ORAL OOMMISSION, in United States history, a 
commission created to settle the disputed presidential dection 
of 1^6. In this election Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, received 184 uncontested electoral votes, and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candidate, The states of 
Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina, with a total 
of 22 votes, each sent in two sets of electoral ballots,* and from 
each of these states except Oregon one set gave the whole vote 
to Tilden and the other ^ve the whole vote to Hayes. From 
Oregon one set of ballots gave the three electoral votes of the 
state to Hayes ; the other gave two votes to Hayes and one to 
Tilden. 

The dection of a president is a complex proceeding, the method 
being indicated partly in the Constitution, and being jmrtly left 
to Congress and partly to the states. The manner of selecting 
the electors is left to state law ; the electoral ballots are sent 
to the president of the Senate, who “ shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all certificates, 
and the votM shall t^ be counted.” Concerning this provision 
many questions of vital importance arose in 1876 : Did the pre- 
sident of the Senate count the votes, the houses being mere 
witnesses ; or did the houses count them, the president’s duties 
being merely ministerial ? Did counting imply the determination 
of what should be counted, or was it a mere arithmetical process ; 
t^t is, did the Constitudon itself afford a method of settling 
dispute returns, or was this ^ft to legislation by Congress ? 
Might Congress or an officer of the Senate go behind a state’s 
certificate and review the acts of its certifying officials ? Might 
it go further and examine into the choice of electors ? And if 
it had such powers, might it delegate them to a commission ? 
M regards the procedure of Congress, it seems that, although 
in early years the president of the Senate not only performed or 
overlooked the electoral count but also exercised discretion in 
some matters very important in 1876, Congress early began to 
assert power, and, at least from 1821 onward, controlled the 
count, claiming complete power. The fact, however, that the 
Senate in 1876 was controlled by the Republicans and the House 
by the Democrats, lessened the chances of any harmonious 
settlement of these questions by Congress. The country seemed 
on the verge of civil war. Hence it was that by an act of the 
29th of January 1877, Confess created the Electoral Commission 
to pass upon the contested returns, giving it “ the same powers, 
if any ” possessed by itself in the premises, the decisions to stand 
unless rejected by the two houses separately. The commission 
was compwd of five Democratic and five Republican Congress- 
men, two justices of the Supreme Court of either party, and a 
fifth justice chosen by these four. As its members of the com- 
mission the Senate chose G. F. Edmunds of Vemlont, O. P. 
Morton of Indiana, and F. T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
(Republicans) ; and A. G. Thurman of Ohio and T. F. Bayard 
of DeUware (Democrats). The House chose Henry B. Payne 
of Ohio, Eppa Hunton of Virginia, and Josiah G. Abbott of 
Massadmsetts (Democrats) ; and Georae F. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts and fames A. Gariield of Ohio (Republicans). The 
Republican judges were William Strong and S^uel F. Miller ; 
the Democratic, Nathan Gifford and Stephen J. Field. These 
four chose as t^ fifteenth member Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 

] The electkm of a vice-president was, of course, involved alsow 
William A. Wheeler was the Republican candidate, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks the Democratic. 

* A second set of electoral ballots had also been §mt in from 
Vermont, whSte Hi^ bad reoelved a popular majoiity vote of 
24.000. Aa these Mdlota bad, been tnmamitted in an irregular 
manner, the president of the Senate refused to xooeivo fhem, and 
was anataioea in this acHon by the upper House. 
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a R^blican but the only member not selected avowedly as a 
partisan. As counsel for the Democratic candidate there ap^ 
peared before the commission at different times Charles O’Conor 
of New York, Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, Lynum 
Trumbull of Illinois, R. T. Merrick of the District of Columbia, 
Ashbel Green of New Jersey, Matthew IJ. Caipenter of Wisconsin, 
Gect^ Hoadley of Ohio, and W. C. Whitney of New York. 
W. M. Evarts and E. W. Stoughton of New York and Samuel 
Shellabarger and Stanley Matthews of Ohio appeared regularly 
in behalf of Mr Hayes. 

Ibe popular vote seemed to indicate that Hayes had earned 
South Carolina and Oregon, and Tilden Florida and Louisiana. 
It was evident, however, that Hayes could secure the 185 votes 
necessary to elect only by gaining every disputed ballot. As 
the choice of Republican electors in Louisiana had been accom- 
plished by the rejection of several thousand Democratic votes 
6y a Republican returning board, the Democrats insisted that 
the commission should go behind the returns and correct in- 
justice ; the Republicans declared that the state’s action was 
final, and that to go behind the returns would be invading its 
sovereignty. When this matter came before the commission 
it virtually accepted the Republican contention, ruling that it 
could not go behind the returns except on the superficial issues 
of manifest fraud therein or the eligibility of electors to their 
office under the Constitution ; that is, it could not investigate 
antecedents of fraud or misconduct of state officials in the results 
certified. All vital questions were settled by the votes of eight 
Republicans and seven Democrats ; and as the Republican 
Senate would never concur with the Democratic House in over- 
riding the decisions, all the disputed votes were awarded to Mr 
Hayes, who therefore was declared elected. 

The strictly partisan votes of the commission and the adoption 
by prominent Democrats and Republicans, both within and 
without the commission, of an attitude toward states-rights 
principles quite inconsistent with party tenets and tendencies, 
have given rise to much severe criticism. The Democrats and 
the country, however, quietly accepted the decision. The 
judgments underlying it were two: (i) That Congress rightly 
claimed the power to settle such contests within the limits set ; 
(2) that, as Justice Miller said regarding these limits, the people 
had never at any time intended to give to Congress the power, 
by naming the electors, to “ decide who are to be the president 
and vice-president of the United States.” 

There is no doubt that Mr Tilden was morally entitled to the 
presidency, and the correction of the Louisiana frauds would 
certainly have given satisfaction then and increasing satisfaction 
later, in the retrospect, to the country. The commission might 
probably have corrected the frauds without exceeding its Con- 
gressional precedents. Nevertheless, the principles of its 
decisions must be recognized by all save ultra-nationalists as 
truer to the spirit of the Constitution and prombing more for 
the good of the country than would have been the priqpiples 
necessary to a contrary decision. 

By an act of the 3rd of February 1887 the electoral procedure 
is regulated in great detail. Under this act determination by a 
state of electoral disputes is conclusive, subject to certain 
formalities that guarantee definite action and accurate certifica- 
tion. These formalities constitute regularity,” and are in all 
cases jud^able by Congress. When Congress is forced by the 
lack or evident inconclusiveness of state action, or by conflicting 
state action, to decide disputes, votes are lost unless both 
houses concur. 

Authorities. — J. F. Rhodes, History of the United Stetes^ vol. 7, 
covering 1872-1877 (New York, 1906) ; P. L. Haworth, The Hayes- 
Tilden disputed Presidential Election of 1876 (Cleveland, 1906) ; 
T. W. Burgess, Political Science Quarterly, vol. 3 (1888), pp. 633-653, 

The Law of the Electoral Count ” ; and for the sources, Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No. 5 (vol. i), and House Miscel. Doc. 
No. 13 (vol. 2), 44 Congress, s Session, of the Electoral Vote. 
Proce^ings of Congress and Electoral Commission^ — the latter 
identical with Congressional Record^ vpl. 5, pt. 4, 44 Cong., 2 Session ; 
also about twenty volumes of evWenioe >on the state elections in- 
volved. The volume called The PresidenHed Cownte <New York, 
1877) was compiled by Mr uTiUm tad his secretary., 


EIJECiroRfl '(Ger. Kurfiiifsfmf firom Jutfson, 

dioose, elect, and prince), a body of Geiiin^Q, p^ces, 

originally seven in numlw, with whom re*^ election j£ 
the German king, from the X3th until tha be|gnuihg of .the X9th 
century. The Gmnan kinj^, froin the tune of |len|y the 
Fowler (919^36) till the mid^ of the 13th qentuiy , ,suoc<wded 
to their position partly by heredity, and partly by ,e)ecrion. 
Primitive Germans practice had emphasis^ the ^dement of 
heredity. Reges ex nobilitaie : the man whom G er man 

tribe recoignized as its king must be in the line of hereditary 
descent from Woden; and therefore the ,g|{UUialogical trees oi 
early Teutonic kings (as, for instance, in Eji^land those of the 
Kentish and West Si^on sovereigns) are wduUy CQpstnictod 
to prove that descent from the g^ which alone^will, constitute 
a proper title for his descendants. Even from the &st,bPy^ver, 
there had been some opening for election ; for the principle of 
primogeniture was not observed, and there might be several 
competing candidates, all of the true Woden stock. One of 
these competing candidates would have to be recognized (as 
the Anglo-Saxons said, geceosan); and to this limi^ extmt 
Teutonic kings may be termed elective from the very first. In 
the other nations of western Europe this element of election 
dwindled, and the princ^^le of h^edity alone received l^al 
recognition ; in medieval Germany, on the contrary, the principle 
of heredity, while still exercising an inevitable natural force, 
sank formally into the background, and legal recognition was 
finally given to the elective principle. De facia, therefore, the 
principle of heredity exercises in Germany a great influence, 
an influence never more striking than in the period which follows 
on the formal recognition of the elective principle, when the 
Habsburgs (like the Metelli at Rome) fata imperatores fyrnt: 
de jure, each monarch owes his accession simply and solely to 
the vote of an electoral college. 

This difference between the German monarchy and the other 
monpehies of western Europe may be explained by various 
considerations. Not the least important of thes^ is what seems 
a pure accident. Whereas the Capetian monarchs, during the 
toee hundred years that followed on the election of Hugh Qpet 
in 987, always left an heir male, and an heir male of full age, 
the German kings again and again, during the same period, 
either left a minor to succeed to their throne, or left no bsue 
at all. The principle of heredity began to f^ because there 
were no heirs. Again the strength of tribal feeling in Germany 
made the monarchy into a prize, which must not be tbe apanage 
of any single tribe, but must circulate, as it were, from Fi’anconian 
to Saxon, from Saxon to Bavarian, from Bavarian, to, Franconian, 
from Franconian to Swabian ; whilft the growing power of the 
baron^e, and its habit of erecting anti-kmgs to emphasize its 
opposition to the crown (as, for instance, in the reign of Henry 
W.), coalesced with and gave new force to the action of tribal 
feeling. Lastly, the fact that the German kings were also 
Roman emperors finally and irretrievably consolidated the grow- 
ing tendency towards the elective principle. The principle of 
heredity had never held any great sway under the ancient Roman 
Empire (see under Emperor); and the medieval Empire, 
instituted as it was by the papacy, came definitely under the 
infiuence of ecclesiastical prepossessions in favour of flection. 
The church had substituted for that descent from Woden, which 
had elevated the old p^an kings to their thrones, the conception 
that the monarch derived his crown from the choice of God, 
after the manner of Saul ; and the 'theoretical choice of God 
was readily turned into the actual choice of the church, or, at 
any rate, of the general body of churchmen. If an ordinaiy 
king is thus regarded by the church as essentially elected, much 
more will the emperor, connected as he b with the church as 
one of its officers, be held to be also elected ; and as a bishop 
is chosen by the chapter of hb diocese, so, it will be thought,* 
must the emperoi* be chosen by some corrteponding body in his 
empire. Heredity might be tolerated in a mere matter of Kng- 
ship : the precious trust of imp^ial power could not be allowed 
to descend according to the accidents of^ family succasaion. To 
Otto of Frebing {Gesta FHd\ ii. t)>it b already a pmiit of right 



ifZ ELECTION— ELECTORAL COMMISSION 


Stuffing the ballot boxes or other forms of corruption^ wh^ 
they exkt^ are owing in large measure to temporary or local 
causes ; and that ^ tendency of recent years has been towards 
a decrease in all forms of corruption. 

The expenses connected with elections, such as the renting and 
preparing of the polling-places, the payment of the clerks and 
other offers who conduct the elections and count the vote, are 
borne by the community. A candidate therefore is not, as far 
as the law is concerned, liable to any expense whatever. As a 
matter of fact he does commonly contribute to the party treasury, 
thoi^h in the case of c«r^ candidates, particularly those for the 
presidency and for judicial offices, financial contributions are not 
general. The amount of a candidate’s contribution varies 
greatly, according to the office sought, the state in which he lives, 
and his private wealth. On one occasion, in a district in New 
York, a can^date for Congress is credibly believed to have spent 
at one elwtioi): $50^0. On the other hand, in a Congressional 
election in a 'pertain district in Massachusetts, the only ex- 
penditure of one of the candidates was for the two-cent stamp 
placed on his letter of acceptance. No estimate of the average 
amount expended can be made. It is, however, the conclusion d 
Mr Bryce, m his Ammcan Commonwealth, that as a rule a seat in 
Coi^ess costs the candidate less than a seat for a county 
division in the House of Commons. (See also Ballot.) 

BUOnON, in Engliiffi law, the oUigation imposed upon a 
party by courts of equity to choose between two inconsistent 
or alternative rights or claims in cases where there is a clear 
intention of the person from whom he derives one that he should 
not enjoy both. Thus a testator died seized of property in fee 
simple and in fee tail — he had two daughters, a!^ devised the 
fee Bimple property to one and the entailed property to the other ; 
the first one daimed to have her share of the entailed property 
as cqiarcener and also to retain the benefit she took under the 
will. It was held that she was put to her election whether she 
would take under the will and renounce her daim to the entailed 
property or take against the will, in which case she must renounce 
the benefits she took under the will in so far as was necessary 
to compei^te her sbter. As the essence of the doctrine is 
compeiiMtion, a person electing against a document does not 
lose all his rights under it, but the court will sequester so much 
only of the benefit intended for him as will compensate the persons 
disappointed by his election. For the same reason it is necessary 
tliat there should be a free and disposable fund passing by the 
instnizx^t from which compensation can be ma(& in the event 
of election against the will. If, therefore, a man having a special 
power of appointment appoint the fund equally between two 
penons, one beii^ an object of the power and the other not an 
object, no question of election arises, but the appointment to 
the per^ not an object is bad. 

Election, though generally arising in cases of wills, may also 
arise in the case of a deed. There is, however, a distinction to 
be obaenred. In the case of a will a dear intention on t^e part 
of the testatm* that he meant to dispose of proper^ not his own 
must be shown, and parol evidence is not admissible as to this. 
In the case of a deed, however, no such intention need be shown, 
for if deed confers a benefit and imposes a liability on the same 
per8on<he oannot Doallowed to accept the one and reject the other, 
but this must be distinguished from oases where two separate 
gifts are given to a person, one beneficial and the other onerous. 
IXL such a case no question of election arises and he may take 
Hie one and reject the other, unless, indeed, there are words 
used which make the one conditional on the acceptance of the 
other. 

ElecHon is either express, e.g. by deed, or implied ; in the 
bUer oaie it is c^n a question of considerable difficulty 
whether! there has in fact b^n an election or not ; each case 
must depend upon the particular circumstances, but quite 
generally it BUiy be said that the pe^pn wht^has dected must 
have been^catiaMe of dectmg, aware of the existence of the 
doctrine o( wctlam and haye* bad the of^rtunity of satisfying 
hxQidl ofliHiS i t dlit iy di value of the piwpfsrties between vffiich 
he^AllIf Reeled Itird^e case of infants the court will sometimes 


elect after w inquiry as to which course is the most advantageous, 
or if there is no immediate urgency, will allow thomatter to stand 
over till the infant attains his majority. In the cases of married 
women and lunatics the courts will exercise the right for them. 
It sometimes happens that the parties have $0 dealt with 
the property that it wquld be inequitable to disturb it ; in 
such cases the court will not interfere in order to allow of 
election. 

SL^ORAL OOMMISSION, in United States history, a 
commission created to settle the disputed presidential dection 
of 1^6. In this election Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, received 184 uncontested electoral votes, and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candidate, The states of 
Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina, with a total 
of 22 votes, each sent in two sets of electoral ballots,* and from 
each of these states except Oregon one set gave the whole vote 
to Tilden and the other ^ve the whole vote to Hayes. From 
Oregon one set of ballots gave the three electoral votes of the 
state to Hayes ; the other gave two votes to Hayes and one to 
Tilden. 

The dection of a president is a complex proceeding, the method 
being indicated partly in the Constitution, and being jmrtly left 
to Congress and partly to the states. The manner of selecting 
the electors is left to state law ; the electoral ballots are sent 
to the president of the Senate, who “ shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all certificates, 
and the votM shall t^ be counted.” Concerning this provision 
many questions of vital importance arose in 1876 : Did the pre- 
sident of the Senate count the votes, the houses being mere 
witnesses ; or did the houses count them, the president’s duties 
being merely ministerial ? Did counting imply the determination 
of what should be counted, or was it a mere arithmetical process ; 
t^t is, did the Constitudon itself afford a method of settling 
dispute returns, or was this ^ft to legislation by Congress ? 
Might Congress or an officer of the Senate go behind a state’s 
certificate and review the acts of its certifying officials ? Might 
it go further and examine into the choice of electors ? And if 
it had such powers, might it delegate them to a commission ? 
M regards the procedure of Congress, it seems that, although 
in early years the president of the Senate not only performed or 
overlooked the electoral count but also exercised discretion in 
some matters very important in 1876, Congress early began to 
assert power, and, at least from 1821 onward, controlled the 
count, claiming complete power. The fact, however, that the 
Senate in 1876 was controlled by the Republicans and the House 
by the Democrats, lessened the chances of any harmonious 
settlement of these questions by Congress. The country seemed 
on the verge of civil war. Hence it was that by an act of the 
29th of January 1877, Confess created the Electoral Commission 
to pass upon the contested returns, giving it “ the same powers, 
if any ” possessed by itself in the premises, the decisions to stand 
unless rejected by the two houses separately. The commission 
was compwd of five Democratic and five Republican Congress- 
men, two justices of the Supreme Court of either party, and a 
fifth justice chosen by these four. As its members of the com- 
mission the Senate chose G. F. Edmunds of Vemlont, O. P. 
Morton of Indiana, and F. T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
(Republicans) ; and A. G. Thurman of Ohio and T. F. Bayard 
of DeUware (Democrats). The House chose Henry B. Payne 
of Ohio, Eppa Hunton of Virginia, and Josiah G. Abbott of 
Massadmsetts (Democrats) ; and Georae F. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts and fames A. Gariield of Ohio (Republicans). The 
Republican judges were William Strong and S^uel F. Miller ; 
the Democratic, Nathan Gifford and Stephen J. Field. These 
four chose as t^ fifteenth member Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 

] The electkm of a vice-president was, of course, involved alsow 
William A. Wheeler was the Republican candidate, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks the Democratic. 

* A second set of electoral ballots had also been §mt in from 
Vermont, whSte Hi^ bad reoelved a popular majoiity vote of 
24.000. Aa these Mdlota bad, been tnmamitted in an irregular 
manner, the president of the Senate refused to xooeivo fhem, and 
was anataioea in this acHon by the upper House. 







as one of the seven, ih his capacity of Idng of Bohemia, even at 
the expense of the Empire, and of himself in his capacity of 
emperot. Powerful as they wtte, however, in their individual 
capacity, the Sectors showed themsdves no leiS powerful as a 
corporate body. As sut^ a corporate body, they may be con* 
sidered frorh three different pomt^ of ^view, and as acting in 
three different capacities. They are an electoral body, choosing 
each successive emperor ; they arc one of the three cdleges Of 
the imperial diet (see Diet); and they are also an electoral 
union {Kurfurstenverein), acting as a separate and indepwdent 
political organ even after the electjpn, and during the reign, of 
the monarch. It was in this last capacity that they had met at 
Kense in 1338 ; and in the same capacity they acted repeatedly 
during the 15th century. According to the Golden Bull, such 
meetings were to be annual, and their deliberations were to 
concern “the safety of the Empire and the world.’* Annual 
they never were ; but occasionally they became of great im- 
portance. In 1424, during the attempt at reform occasioned by 
the failure of German arms against the Hussites, the KurfUnUn- 
verem acted, or at least it claimed to act, as the predominant 
partner in a duumvirate, in which the unsuccessful Sigismund 
was relegated to a secondary position. During the long reign 
of Frederick III.— a reign in which the interests of Austria 
were cherished, and the welfare of the Empire neglected, by 
that apathetic yet tenacious emperor — the electors once more 
attempted, in the year 1453, to erect a new central government 
in place of the emperor^ a government which, if not conducted 
by themselves directly in their capacity of a KurjiifSienverein, 
should at any rate be under thefir influence and control. So, 
tJiey hoped, Germany might be able to make head against that 
papal aggression, to which Frederick had yielded, and to take 
a leiading part in that crusade against the Turks, which he had 
neglected. Like the previous attempt at reform during 
Hussite wars, the scheme came to nothing ; the forces of disunion 
in Germany were too strong for any central government, whether 
monarchical and controlled by the emperor, or oligarchical and 
controlled by the electors. But a final attempt, the most 
strenuous of all, was made in the reign of Maximilian L, md 
under the influence of Bertold, elector and archbishop of Mainz. 
The council of 1500, in which the electors (with the exception 
of the king of Bohemia) were to have sat, and which would have 
been under their control, represents the last effwtive attempt 
at a real Reichsregitnent. Inevitably, however, it shipwrecked 
on the opposition of Maximilian ; and though the attempt was 
again made between 1521 and 1530, the idea of a real central 
government under the control of the electors perished, and the 
development of local administration by the circle took its place. 

In the course of the i6th century a new right came to be 
exercised by the electors. As an electoral body (that is to say, 
in the first of the three capacities distinguished above), they 
claimed, at the election of Charles V. in 1519 and at subsequent 
elections, to impose conditions on the elected monarch, and to 
determine the terms on which he should exercise his offfee in 
the course of his reign. This Wahlcapitidaiion, similar to the 
Pacta Convenia which limited the elected kings of Poland, was 
left by the diet to the discretion of the electors, though after 
the treaty of Westphalia an attempt was made, with some little 
success,^ to turn the capitulation into a matter of legislative 
enactment by the diet. From this time onwards the only fact of 
importance in tJie history of the , electors is the change which 
took place in the composition of their body during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. From the Golden Bull to the treaty of 
Westphalia (1356-1648) the composition of the electoral body 
had remained unchanged. In 1623, however, in the course 
of the Thirty Years* War, the vote of the count palatine of the 
Rhine had been transferred to the duke of Bavaria ; and at the 
treaty of Westphalia the vote, with the office of imperial butler 
which it carried, was left to Bavaria, while an eighth vote, along 
with the new <^ce of imperial treasurer, was created for the 
rount pelatine. In 1708 a ninth yote, along with the office of 
imperial standard-bearer, was created for Hanover; white 

^ See Schroder's Ifehifhugk 4$f Ricksg^schichU, p. 8acw 


finally; in 1778, the votBk)f Bavaria and^the 
butler returned to the iCoi»iia['t»Wtine, as^lwirs of ^the-duchy^ 
on the extinction of the' duc^ Uhe, white tha new vote created 
for the Palatinate in 1648, with the office of imperial treaauret^t 
was transferred to Brunswk5k*Ldnebuirgi(Hanover) in lipu nf 
one which this house already held. In 1806, on the dissolution, 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the electors ceased tof exist- / 
tiTERATURB. — T. Lindner, Die deutschen KdnigswaHen unii die 
EfUstekimg dee Ku^fkrShnmmt Mid Dw. 

deu^cken K^nigetemkien ; K. I&phh^ter, f 

^urkolUgium (1803); W- Mau^nhrecher, 

Kdnigswahlen (1889); and G. Blondel, £tu 4 e, 5 \tr Priditnc 
p; ar «dq. see also j . Br^, Ptoly Rimttn {BdHtion of 

c. ix . ; and R. SohrOdor, def Oeuisfhm iReaMs^k4AUUi 

pp. 471-481 and 819-820. (E* , 


ELECTRA>(*HJicrt/®o), “the bright one,** in<ko«k toiythojegy. 
(i) One of the seven Pleiades, daughter of Atlas and Ptelone. 
She is closely connected with the old constellation wor^p!.and 
the religion of Samothrade, the chief seat of the Caheiri . 
where she was generally supposed to dwell. By Zeus she was 
mother of Dardanus, laaion (or Betion), and Harmonte ; buthil 
the Italian tradition, which * represent^ Italy as ^ original 
home of the Trojans, Dardanus was her son by a kitw of Italy i 
named Cory thus. After her amour with 2 teus, Electra fled to .the 
Palladium as a suppliant, but Athena, enraged .that it had been 
touched by one who was no longer a maiden, flung Electra and, 
the image from heaven to earth, where it was found by Hus, and 
taken by him to Ilium ; according to another tradition,. Electra, 
herself took it to Ilium, and gave it to her son Dardanus (8choL 
Eurip, Phoen. 1136). In her grief at the destruction of .theqi^ 
she plucked out h^ hair and was changed into a comet; in; 
another version Electra and her six sisters had been placed antpng , 
the stars as the Pleiades, and the star which she represented Ip^t 
its brilliancy after the fall of Troy- Electra’s connexion with, 
Samothracc (where she was also called Electryone and Stratiegi^) 
is shown by the localization of tl» carrying off of her reputed, 
daughter Harmonia by Cadmus, and by the fact that, according, 
to Athcnicon (the author of a work on Somotbrace quoted by the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius i. 917)# the Cabeiri ware, 
Dardanus and lasion. The gate Electra at Thebes and the 
fabulous island Electris were said to have been called after her 


(Apollodorus iii. 10, ra ; Servius on Aen. iii. 167, vii. 207, x, 272, 
Georg, i. 138). 

(2) Daughter of Agamemnon and Qyta^nestra, sister of 
Orestes and Iphigeneia. She does not appear in Ifoltiei; although 
according to Xanthus (regarded by some as a fictitious personage), 
to whom Stesichorus was indebted for much in his OreHeia, she 
was identical with the Homeric Laodice, and was ngited Electra 
because she remained so long unmarried ('A-A^nr/fo). 'IShe was 
said to have played an important part in the p^ete ojStefiijChprus, 
and subsequently became a favourite figure. to 'trbgiedyJ, After 
the murder of her father on his return from, Ittpy by her mother 
and Aegisthus, she saved the life of her brother O06tes by 
sending him out of the country to Strophius, kinjg 6f IPhAnote in 
Phocis, who had him brought up with his own iwh I^lades. 
Electra, cruelly ill-treated by Clytaemnestra and jteT W^our, 
never loses hope that her brother will return tD a^»«liijb father. 
When grown up, Orestes, in response to frequen|MlW«Sjfrom 
his sister, secretly repairs wi^ Pylades to be 

pretends to be a messenger news 

of the death of Orestes. Being adiffitM j|pie-P«Ace slays 
both Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. AccoiH^^ to anQt|i^:itory 
(Hyginus, Feib, 122), ^ctra, bavii^ receit^ a false report th^ 
Omstes and Pylades had been saenfieed to Artemis in Tauris, 
went to consult the orade at Delphi. In the meantime Aletes, 
the sen. of Aegisthus^ seized the throne of Myceha^. 'Hbr aitivai 
at Delphi coincided w 4 h that of Orestes and Iphigenei^. 
same ipesseiiger, who had ateeady communicated the false i^epo^ 
of the death of Oirestes, infpnn^d ber that he ,h{^ been slain 
Iphigeneia. Electra in her jage seized & burning brand frikp 
the altar, intending to blind sii^ ; but at thjs prititw 
moment 0r4<*s appeared, recQOT,fapn t6ok plac^ and tfe firefth^ 
rojturneo to Myccto^ , ,^tes triis slain ^ 





ELECTMSAL MACHINE 


became Ae wife of Elec)tiJa is the 

subject of the ChoUphm of Aeicbjrlus, the EUefra of Sophocles 
and the Electra of Euripides. It u» in the SophooleanipUy that 
Slectra is most prominent 

There are many Variations in the treatment of the legend^ ior 
which, as also for a discnssion of the modem plays on the subject 
^ Voltaire and Alfieri, see J ebb’s Introduction to his edition of the 
El$ctra of Sophocles. 

BLBCTRICAL (or Electrostahc) MACHINE, a machine 
operating by manual or other power for transforming mechanical 
work mto electric energy in the form of electrostatic charges of 
opposite sign delivered to separate conductors. Electrostatic 
machines are of two kinds : (i) Frictional, and (2) Influence 
machines. 

Frictional Machims.-^-k primitive form of frictional electrical 
machine was constructed about 1663 by Otto von Guericke 
( x 6 o 2- i 686). Jt consisted of a globe of sulphur fixed on an axis 
and rotated a winch, and it was electrically excited by the 
friction of warm hands held against it. Sir Isaac Newton 
appears to have been the first to use a glass globe instead of 
sulphur {Optics^ 8th Query). F. Hawksbee in 1709 also used a 
revolving glass globe. A metal chain resting on the globe served 
to collect the charge. Later G. M. Bose (1710-1761), of Witten- 
berg, added the prime conductor, an insulated tube or cylinder 
supported on suk strings, and J. H. Winkler (1703-1770), 
professor of physios at Leipzig, substituted a leather cushion for 
the hand. Andreas Gordon (i 71 2-1 751) of Erfurt, a Scotch 
Benedictine monk, first used a glass cylinder in place of a sphere. 
Jesse Ramsden (1735-1800) m 1768 constructed his well-known 
form of plate electrical machine (fig. i). A glass plate fixed to a 
wooden or metal shaft is rotated by a winch. It pas^ between 
two rubbers made of leather, and is partly covered with two silk 
aiprons which extend over quadrants of its surface. Just below 
the places where the aprons terminate, the glass is embraced by 
two insulated metal forks havii^ the sharp points projecting 
towards the glass, but not (juite touching it. The glass is 
excited positively by friction with the rubbers, and the charge is 
drawn off by the action of the points which, when acted upon 
inductively, discharge negative electricity against it. The 
insulated conductor to which the points arc connected therefore 

becomes positively electri- 
fied. The cushions must 
be connected to earth to 
remove the negative elec- 
tricity which accumulates 
on them. It was found 
that the machine acted 
letter if the rubbers were 
covered with bisulphide of 
tin or with F. von Kien- 
mayer’s amalgam, consist- 
ing of one part of zinc, one 
of tin and two of mer- 
cury. The cushions were 
p;reased and the amalgam 
in a state of powder 
spread over them. Edward 
Naime’s electrical machine 
(1787) consisted of a glass 
cylinder with two insu- 
lated conductors, called 
prime conductors, on glass 
legs placed near it One 
j.-r-Ramsden’s electrical machine, of fAcse earned the leather 
exacting cushions and the 
other the collecting metal points, a silk apron extending over the 
cylinder from the cushion almost to the ^ints. The rubber was 
smeared with ^algam. The function of the fimron is to prevent 
the escsqie of/t^trification from the glass during its^ passage 
the w the collectihg points. Naime’s machine could 
eithe^i^os^e^flsgative electricity, the first named being 
coiled from prime conductor canying the collectmg 
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points and the second from the prime conductor carrying the 
cushion. 

Infiumce Frictional machines are, however, now 

quite superseded by the second class of instrument mentioned 
above, namely, influence machines. These operate by electro- 
static induction and convert mechanical work into electrostatic 
energy by the aid of small initial charge which is continu- 
ally being replenished 
or reinforced. The 
general principle of 
all the machines de- 
scribed below will be 
best understood by 
considering a simple 
ideal case. Imagine 
two Leyden jars with 
large brass knobs, A 
and B, to stand on the 
ground (fig, 2). Let 
one jar he initially 
charged with positive electricity on its inner coating and 
the other with negative, and let both have their outsides 
connected to earth. Imagine two insulated balls A! and B^ 
so held that A’ is near A and B' is near B. Then the positive 
charge on A induces two charges on A', viz : a negative 
on the side nearest and a positive on the side most removed. 
Likewise the negative charge on B induces a positive charge 
on the side of B' nearest to it and repels negative electricity to 
the far side. Next let the balls A! and B' be connected together 
for a moment by a wire N called a neutralizing conductor which 
is subsequently removed. Then A' will be left negatively 
electrified and B' will be left positively electrified. Suppose 
that A' and B' are then made to change places. To do this we 
shall have to exert energy to remove A' against the attraction 
of A and B' against the attraction of B. Finally let A’ be 
brought in contact with B and B' with A. The ball A' will give 
up its charge of negative electricity to the Leyden jar B, and the 
ball B' will give up its positive charge to the Leyden jar A. 
This transfer will take place because the inner coatings of the 
Leyden jars have greater capacity with respect to the eartli than 
the balls. Hence the charges of the jars will be increased. The 
balls A' and B^ are tlien practically discharged, and the above 
cycle of operations may be repeated. Hence, however small 
may be the initial charges of the Leyden jars, by a principle of 
aceumulation resembling that of compound interest, they can 
be increased as above shown to any degree. If this series of 
operations be made to depend upon the continuous rotation of 
a winch or handle, the arrangement constitutes an electrostatic 
influence machine. The principle therefore somewhat resembles 
that of the self-exciting dynamo. 

The first suggestion for a machine of the above kind seems 
to have grown out of the mvention of Volta’s electrophorus. 
Abraham Bennet, the inventor of the gold leaf electro- 
scope, described a doubler or machine for multiplying 
electric charges (Phil. Trans, ^ 1787)* 

The principle of this apparatus may be explained thus. Let A and 
C be two fixed disks, and B a disk which can be brought at will within 
a very short distance of cither A or C. Let us suppose all the plates 
to be equal, and let the capacities of A and C in presence of B be 
each equal to p, and the coefficient of induction between A and B, 
or C and B, be Let us also suppose that the plates A and C are so 
distant from each other that there is no mutual influence, and that p' 
is the capacity of one of the disks when it stands alone. A small 
charge Q is communicated to A, and A k insulated, and B, un- 
insulated, is brought up to it ; the charge on B will be— -(17/^)^. 
B is now uninsulated and brought to face C, which is uninsulated ; 
the charge on C will be {gfp^Q^ C is now insulated and connected 
with A, which is always insulated. B is then brought to face A and 
uninsulated, so that the charge on A becomes rQ, where 

A is sow disconnected from C, and hero the first operation ends. 
It is obvious that at the end of n such operations the charge on 
A will be r*Q, so that the charge goes on increasing in geometri- 
cal progression. If the distance between the disks could be made 
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infinitely ainaUjeadb tinie» then the meltiphef tiwopld h^ a»nnd 
the charge would be doubled eech time.. Hexv?e the name.oil the 
apparatus. 

Erasmus iWwin^ iS. Wilson. Gt. C Bohnaiibeiger and J. C* E. 
Peclet devised various modincations of ^nnet’s instrument 
(see S.' P. Thompson, ** The Influence Machine from 
1788 to 1888;’ Jaurn, Soc, Eng., 1888, 17, p. 569). 
doubler, Bennetts doubler appears to have given a suggestion 
to William Nicholson ^Pktl Trans., 1788, p. 403) of 
** an instrument which by turning a winch produced the two 
states of electricity without friction or communication with the 
earth.” This “ revolving doubler,” according to the description 
of Professor S, P. Thompson (loc. cit.), consists of two fixed 
plates of brass A and C (fig. 3), each two inches in diameter and 
separately supported on insulating arms in the same plane, so 
tlmt a third revolving plate B may pass very near them without 
touching. A brass bml D two mches in diameter is fixed on 
the end of the axis that carries the plate B, and is loaded within 
at one side, so as to act as a counterpoise to the revolving plate 
B. The axis P N is made of varnished glass, and so are the axes 
that join the three plates with the brass axis N 0 . The axis N 0 
passes through the brass piece M, which stands on an insulating 
pillar of glass, and supports the plates A and C. At one extremity 
of this axis is the ball D, and the other is connected with a rod 
of glass, N P, upon which is fixed the handle I-, and also the piece 
G H, which is separately insulated. The pins F rise out of the 
back of the fked plates A and C, at unequal distances from the 
axis. The piece K is parallel to G H, and both of them are 
furnished at their ends with small pieces of flexible wire that they 
may touch the pins E, F in certain points of their revolution. 

From the brass 
piece M there 
stands out a pin 
I, to touch against 
a small flexible 
wire or spring 
which projects 
C sideways from the 
rotating plate B 
when it comes op- 
posite A. The 
wires are so ad- 
justed by bending 
that B, at the 
moment when it 
is opposite A, com- 
communicates with C 
through GH; and half a revolution later C, when B comes 
opposite to it, communicates with the ball D through the contact 
of K with F. In all other positions A, B, C and D are completely 
disconnected from each other. Nicholson thus described the 
operation of his machine : — 

“ When thejplates A and B are opposite each other, the tdro fixed 
plates A and C may be considered as one mass, and the revolving 
plate B, together wth the ball D, will constitute another mass. 
All the experiments yet made concur to prove that these two masses 
will not possess the same electric state. . . . The redundant elec- 
tricities in the masses under consideration will be unequally distri- 
buted ; the plate A will have about ninety-nine parts, and the plate 
C one ; and, for the same reason, the revolving plate B will have 
ninety-nine parts of the opposite electricity, ana the ball D one. 
The rotation, by de.stroving the icontacts, preserves this unequal 
distribution, and carries B from A to C at the same time that the tail 
K connects the ball with the plate C. In this situation, the elec- 
tricity in B acts upon that in C, and produces the contrary state, 
by virtue of the communication between C and the ball ; which 
last must therefore acquire an electricity of the same kind with that 
of the revolving plate. But the rotation again destroys the contact 
and restores B to its first situation opposite A. Here, if we attend 
to the effect of the whole revolution, we shall find that the electric 
states of the respective masses have been greatly increased ; for the 
ninety-nine parts in A and B remain, and the one part of electricity 
m C has been increased so as nearly to compensate ninety-nine parts 
of the opposite electricity in the revolving plate B, while ,the com- 
munication produced an opposite mutation in the electricity of the 
ball. A second rotation will, of course, produce a proportional 
augmentation of thoM-increased quantities ; aadra continuance of 


Fig. 3. — Nicholson's Revolving Doubler, 
municates with the ball D, and A 


tuctting wili aoon iahmsitiss to Ihf^nminumr which is 

limited byan explosion l^tween the plates Transit J788,Pf 403), 

Nicholson described alio (another bppbXbitm, the 
condenser,” which worked on the same principle* Beimet and 
Nicholson were followed by T*,,CavaUo, John Read, ^ 
Bohnenberger, C B. D^nsnes and J* N. P. Hachette 
and others m the invention of variouh forms of rotate^ 
doubler. A simple and typical form of doubler, devised in 2831 
by G. Belli (fig. 4), consisted of two curved metd plates between 
which revolved a pair of 
Mis carried on an insulat- 
ing stem. Followup the 
nomenclature usual in con- 
nexion with dynamos we 
may speak of the conduc- 
tors which carry the initial 
charges as the field plates, 
and of the moving conduo* 
tors on which are induced 
the charges which are sub- 
sequently added to those on 
the field plates, as the 
carriers. The wire which 
connects two armature 



Fto. 4.-»Belli*s Doubler. 


plates for a moment is the neutralizing conductor. The 
two curved metal plates constitute the field plates and must 
have original dmtges imparted to them of opposite sign. The 
rotating balls are Sie carriers, and are connected together for a 
moment by a wire when in a portion to be acted upon inductively 
by the field plates, thus acquir^ chaigea of oppMite sign. The 
moment after they are separatodi igahu "The rptatieQ eentinuing 
the ball thus negatively chaigM Is made to give up this 
charge to that negatively elect^ed field plate, and the ball 
positively charged its charge to the positively electrified field 
plate, by touching little contact springs. In this manner the 
field plates accumulate charges of opposite sign. 

Modem types of influence machine may be said to date from 
i860 when C. F. Varley patented a type of infiuence machine 
which has been the parent of numerous subsequent , 
forms (Brit, Pat, Spec, No. ao6 of i860). In it the 
field plates were sheets of tin-foil attached to a glass 
plate (fig. 5). In front of them a disk of ebonite or glass, having 
carriers of metal fixed to its edge, was rotated by a winch. In 
the course of their rotation two diametrically opposite carriers 
touched against the ends of a neutralizing conductor so as to form 
for a moment one conductor, and the moment afterwards these 
two carriers were insulated, one canying away a positive charge 
and the other a negative. Continuing their rotation, the positively 
charged carrier gave up its positive charge by touching a little 
knob attached to the positive field plate, and similarly for the 
negative charge carrier. In this way the charges on the field 
plates were continually replenished 
and reinforced. Varley also con- 
structed a multiple form of infiuence 
machine having six rotating disks, 
each having a number of carriers 
and rotating between field plates. 

With this apparatus he obtained 
sparks 6 in. long, the initial source 
of electrification being a single 
Daniell cell. 

Varley was followed by A. T. I. 

Toepler, who m 1865 constmeted ^ 

an mfluence machine consisting of ^ ^ owuh©. 



two diskb fixed on the same shaft and rotating in the same 
direction. Each disk carried two strips of tin-foil extending 
nearly over a semi-circle, and there were two field , * 

plates, one behind each disk ; one of the plates was 
positively and the other negatively electrified. The 
carriers which were touched under the infiuence of the positive 
field plate^ passed on and gave up a portion of their , negative 
ottuigb to increase that of me negative field plate ; , in the samn 
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moist dimaite^ and haa generally to ht enddsed in n dhamber in 
which the air is Iceplt irtifidiilly diy. 

Robert Voss, a Berlin instrument maJcet, in i88o devised a fortn 
of machine fai which dkiined that thie princij^ bf toepler and 
Holtz were coihbined. ^On a rbtdtitig gia$s or e^ite 
disk were placed carriers 6f tin^H or metal buttons' 
against which neutralizing brushes touched. "Hife' 
armature plate revolved in front' of a field plate carrying two 
pieces of tm-foil backed up by larger pieces of varnished paper. 
The studs on the armature plate were charged indttctively by 
being connected for a moment by a neutralizing wire as they 
passed in front of the field plates, and then gave tip their charges 
partly to renew the field charges and partly to colleclting combs 
connected to disch^e balls. In genei 4 d design and construction, 
the manner of moving the rotating plate and in the use of the two 
Leyden jars in connexion with the wschscfge balls, Voss bwrowed 
his ideas from Holtz. 

All the above described machines, however, have been thrown 
into the shade by the invention of a greatly improved type of 
I influence machine first constructed by Jamfes Wimshurst 
I about 1:878. Two glass disks are mounted on two shafts 
in such a mannw mat; by meafis of two belts and pulleys « JcMm. 
worked from a winch shaft, the disks can be rotated 
rapidly in opposite ijirectiops close to each other (fig, 7). These 
glass disks carr^r on th^ a certam number (not less t^n 16 or 
20) tin-foil carriers Which may or may not have brass buttons 
upon them. The glass plates are well varnished, and the carriers 
are placed on the outer Sides of the two glass plates. As therefore 
the disks revolve, these* ' carriers travel in opposite directions, 
coming at intervals in opposition to each other, fiach upright 
bearing carrying the shafts of the revolving disks also carries a 
neutralizing conductor or wire ending in a little brush of gilt 
thread. The neutralizing conductors for each disk are placed at 
right angles to each other. In addition there are collecting 
combs which occupy an intermediate position and have sharp 
points projecting inwards, and coming near to but not touching 
the carriers. These, combs on emposite sides are connected 
respectively to the inner coatings of two Leyden jars whose outer 
coatings are in connexion with one another, 
into the windows on the side away from the rotating disk. On The operation of the machine is as follows ; Let us suppose 
the other side of the rotating disk were placed two metal combs that one of the stUds on the back j^te is positively electrified 
C, C, which consisted of sharp points set in metal rods and were and one at the opposite end of a diameter is negatively electrified, 
each connected to one of a pair of discharge balls E, 1 ), the and that at that moment two corresponding studs on the front 
distance between which could be varied. To start the machine the plate passing opposite to these back stuSs are momentarily 
balls were brought in contact, one of the paper armatures connected together by 
electrified, say, with positive electricity, and the disk set in the neutralizing wire 
motion. Thereupon very shortly a hissing sound was heard belonging to the front 
and the machine became harder to turn as if the disk were moving plate. The positive stud 
through a resisting medium. After that the dischaige balls on the back plate will 
might be separated a little and a continuous series of sparks or act inductively on the 
brush discharges wodd take place between them. If two Leyden front stud and charge it 
jars L, L wew hung upon the conductors whidi supported the negatively, and similarly 
combs, with their outer coatings put in connexion with one for the other stud, and 
another strong spark discharges passed between as the rotation continues 

the dischaMllll^ The action of the machine is as follows : these charged studs will 
Suppose to be charged positively, it acts by pass round and give up 

inductioto^| 3 || 4 ]|b^ht.]^ comb, causing negative electricity to most of their charge 
issue from upon the glass revolving disk ; at the through the combs to 

sMe time' w pc^thre electricity passes through the closed the Leyden jars. The 
discharge circuit to the left Omnb and issues from its teeth upon moment, however, a pair 
the part of the glass disk at the opposite end of the diameter, of studs on the front 
This positive electricity electrifies the left paper armature by plate are charged, they 
induction, positive electricity issui^ from the blunt point upon act as field plates to 
the side farthest from the rotating disk. The charges thus studs on the back plate which are passing at the moment, 
deposited on the glass disk are carried roond so that the upper provided these last are connected by the back neutralizing wire, 
half is electrified negatively both sides and the lower half After a few revolutions of the disks half the studs on the front 
positively on both sides, the sign of the electrificaticfn being plate at any moment are charged negatively and half positively 
reversed as the disk passes between the combs and the armature and the same on the back plate, the neutralizing wires fontiii^ the 
by discharges issuing from them tesj^ctiveily. If it were not for boundary between positively apd negatively chmged studs, 
leakage^ in vaiiofis ways, tlte eJecfrification would go on every- The diagpram in fig. 8, taken by pcrmlssJon from S, P, Thompson’s 
where mciwmg, bpt.it practice a staitionaky state is soon paper (/or. «<,), represents a view of the distribution ot these 
attained. Holtz s ioaiehirte^ is very uneertalh k its action in a charges on Ike front and iback plates respectively. It will be 



way the carriers which were touched under the influence of the 
negative field plate sent a part of their charge to augment that 
of the positive field plate. In this apparatus one of the charging 
rods communicated with one of the field plates, but the other 
with the neutralizing brash opposite to the other field plate. 
Hence one of the field plates would always remain charged 
when a spark was taken at the transmitting terminals. 

Between 1864 1880, W. T. B. Holtz constructed and 

described a large number of influence machines which were for a 
hottu considered the most advanced development 

muGiiiae, ^ type of electrostatic machine. In one form the 
Holtz machine consisted of a glass disk mounted on a 
horirontal axis F (fig. 6) 'Which could be made to rotate at a 
considerable speed by a multiplying gear, part of which is seen at 



Fig. fi.—Holtz's Machine. 


X. Close behind this disk was fixed another vertical disk of glass 
in which were cut two windows B, B. On the side of the fixed 
disk next the rotating disk were pasted two sectors of paper A, A, 
with short blunt points attached to them which projected out 
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seen that each stud i» in tum cbothia pUte!t«nd a cazner 
having a chaige induced >00 tt, and then passing on k \turh 
induces further chaigea iOk lOther studs. Wimshurst 'ociiistnscted 
numeiNniB veary powerful matchines 
of this t3rpe^ some^of them with 
multiple plates, which operate in 
almost dimiate^ and rarely iadi 
to charge themseliva and deiivor a 
torrent of sparks between the dis^ 
charge iballs whenever the winch is 
tamed. iHe also devised ah alters 
nating current eleotiical machine 
in udiioh the discharge balls were 
alternately positive and negative. 
Large WimShurst multiple plate 
influence machines' are often used 
instead of induction coite for ex- 
citing ROntgen ray tubes in medical 
work. They give very steady iiltrtnination on fluorescent 



Fig. 8. — Action of the 
Wimshurst Machine. 


In 1900 it was found by F. Tudsbury that if an mfluence 
machine is enclosed in a metallic chamber containing compressed 
air, or better, carbon dioxide, the insulating properties of com- 
pressed gases enable a greatly improved effect to be obtained 
owing to the diminution of the leakage across the plates and from 
the supports. Hence sparks can be obtained of more than 
double the length at ordinary atmoi^heric pressure. In one 
case a machine with plates 8 in. in diameter which could give 
sparks 2*5 in. at ordinary pressure gave sparics of 5, 7, and 8 in. 
as the pressure was raised to 15, 30 and 45 lb above the normal 
atmosphere. 

The action of Lord Kelvin’s replenisher (fig. 9) used by him 
in connexion with his electrometers for maintaining their 
charge, closely resembles that of Bellies doubler and will be 
understood from fig. 9. Lord Kelvin also devised an influence 
machine, commonly called a ** mouse mill,” for electrifying the 
ink in connexion with his siphon recorder. It was an electrostatic 
and electromagnetic machine combined, driven by an electric 
current and producing in turn electrostatic charges of electricity. 



Fig. 9.— Lord Kelvin’s Replenisher, 

C, C, Metal carriers, fixed to a, a, Receiving springs. 

• ebonite crose-ann. n.n, Connecting springs or 

F, F, Brass fiold>plates or con- neutralizing brushes, 

ductors. 

In connexion with this subject mention must also be made of the 
water dropping influence machine of the same inventor.^ 

The action and efficiency, of influence machines have been 
investigated by F. Rossetti, A. Righi and F. W. G. Kohlrausch. 
The electromotive force is practically constant no matter what the 
velocity of the disks, but according to some observera the inter- 
nal resistance decre^es as the velocity increases. Kckkcausch, 
using a Hokz machine with a plate ifi in* in diameter, found 
that the current given by it' could only clectrcJ-ysc acidulated 
wateir in 40 hours sufficient to liberate one cubic cenltimetk^ of 
mixed gases. E. E. N. Mascart, A, Roiti, and E, Boudiottc have 

1 See Lord Kelvin, R$prini of Papers on PiBetrostaHci mi Maptof- 
ism (1872); Electmphoric Apparatus and. iltttiittatl0n& of Vcdtalo 
Theory,; n. 319; “On Eleotife Machkes. . Founded . on Induc- 
tion and Convection,” p. ,330; "The Redpropai Electrophorus,’’ 
P- 337* 


also exaiikied 

influence madiineB. 'i • ' • • 


BmitOQikVtiV.^lhnddltfeh<to:8.^P^ 
on fnftuenoe ’maohiacn l(tn wkoh thit krttclia is nmcb indebted) and 
otheriTateranc^ fiYeUi 

(London, 19017M. iv. p. 20 ; A. Wink^ahW, HandMHdor Ph^ltk 


(Breslau, 2903), vexL 


refesenck to ongiindipafek)* i J - OsdKi 
thm IHvtlopm^pmMo^r^rpy 


pp. 50-5S )(CDiitain8 a larga dumber .of 

Fpr»af,(^dpi^,?993)- (hA'X'i 
BLBCnPR10 WL^(Oyntnctus^ <dsc&iM), f znemte of file 
family of fishes known as Cymnaiidaei ' in<spate of their extenaol 
similarity the GymnoUdae have nothing ' to do with die eels 
(AnguUko). They > resemble the latter in the el ong at to ni lof ; die 
body, the large number of vertebrae (240 in GykffeffiB^ and the 
absence of pelvic fms ; but they differ io all the moreiinpQrtant 
characters of internal structure. Th^ aare in fact allied to the 
carps or Cyprinidue and the cat*-fidies or S^ridae, In commoa 
with these two families and XhbChtvacinidiu of Africa and South 


America, the Gymnoiidai possess the peculiar istniceiires caUeid 
ossicula audtius or Weberian Ossicles. These die a dlain of 
small bones belonging to the first four vertebrae, which are 
much modified, and connecting the air-bladder with the auditory 
organs. Such an agreement m the struotiwe of so complicated 
and specialized san apparatus can only foe the result of a com^ 
mtmhy Of descent of the families possessing it. Accordingly 
these families are now placed together in a distinct sub-order, 
the Ostariophysi. The Gymnotidae wt strongly modified and 
degraded Characintdae. In them the dorsal and caudal fins we 
very rudimentary or absent, ahd the and! is very long, extending 
from the anus, which is under the head or throat, to -the end of 
the body. 

Gymnatus is the only genus of thd family which possesws 
electric organs. These extend the whole length of the tim, which 
is four-fifths of the body. They are modifications of the lateral 
museks and are supplied with numerous branches of the spinal 
nerves. They consist of longitudinal columns, each comj^ed 
of an immense number of ** electric plateS.^^ The -posttorior end 
of the organ is positive, the anterior negative, and the cunrent 
passes from the tail to the head. The maximum shock is given 
when the head and tail of tho Gymnoius are in contact with 
different points in the surface of some other ^imal. GyrnwUts 
dfctricus attains a length of 3 ft. and the thickness of a mania 
thigh, and fkquents the marshes of Brazil and the Guiai^ 
wl^e ft is regarded with terror, owing to the formidable electrical 
apparatus with which it is provided. When this natural battery 
is discharged in a favourable position, it is sufficiently powerful 
to stun the largest animal ; and according to A. von Humboldt, 
it hds been found necessary to change the littte of certain roada 
passing through the pools frequented by the electric eds. These 
fish are eaten by the Indians, who, before attempting to capture 
them, seek to exhaust their electrical power by driving horses 
into the ponds. By repeated discharges upon these th^ 
gradually expend this marvellous force ; after which, ^iifi^ 
defenceless, they become timid, arid «mproach ' the 0(^ fbr 
shelter, when they fall an easy prey to the harpoon. It is only 
after long rest and abundance of food that the fish 'is abfe to 
resume the use of its subtle weapon. HunibdWt^s de!scripdo» Of 
this method of capturing the fish has riot, however, been verified 
by recent travellers. 

ELECTRlon'Y. This artide is devoted to a general dteteh of 
the history of the development of electrical knowledge on both 
the theoxetittfl and the practical sides. The two great branches 
of electrical theory which concern'the phenotnena of electricity 
at rest, OT “ frictional ”'or ” Smtic ” electricity, and of electricity 
m motion, «r electric cumnts, are treated, in two separate 
articks; El^ectroStattcs and ELDCTROKniiTics. Tlie pheob- 
menk atteriw^ on jthe passage ,of eleptHtii^ through 
through liquids and through gas^i ate desenbed m die aytl|de 
Conduction, Electric, and mso’ELBCTROLVSis,;and ,the fx^opk 
gation of ekdtrical vibrations htv^EtECTRXc Waves. The inter- 
connexion of magnetism (which has an article to itself) kfd 
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», , , 
electricity is ducussed m £LftCTR0MAQNBTi6M> end these mani- 
festations in nature in Atmospheric Electricity; Aurora 
Polaris and Magnetism^ Terrestrial. The general principles 
of electrical engineering will be found in ELBCTRiaTV Supply^ 
and ^rther details respecting the generation and use of electrical 
power are given in such articles as Dynamo; Motors, Electric ; 
Transformers ; Accumulator ; Power Transmission : 
Electric } Traction; Lighting: Electric; Electrochemistry 
and Electrometallurgy. The principles of te^aphy (land, 
submarine and wireless) and of telephony are discussed in tire 
articles Telegraph and Telephone, wd various electrical 
instruments are treated in separate articles such as Ampere- 
meter; Electrometer; Galvanometer; Voltmeter'; 
Wheatstone’s Bridge ; Potentiomeier ; Meter, Electric ; 
Electrophorus ; Leyden J[ar ; dsc. 

The term electricity ” is applied to denote the physical 
agency whidi exUbits itself by effects of attraction and repulsion 
when particular ^bstances are rubbed or heated, also in cert^ 
chemical and ph3^ological actions and in connexion with moving 
magnets a^ metallic circuits. The name is derived from the 
word ^trica, first used by William Gilbert (1544-1603) in his 
epoch-making treatise De magnete, magneUcisque corperibus, 
et de magno magnete iellure, published in 1600,1 to denote 
substances which possess a similar property to amber ( •^electrum, 
from ijXcKT/Dov) of attracting light objects when rubbed. Hence 
the phenomena came to be collectively called electrical, a term 
first used by William Barlowe, archdeacon of Salisbury, in 1618, 
and the study of them, electrical science. 

Historical Sketch, 

Gilbert was the first to conduct systematk scientific experi- 
ments on electrical phenomena. Prior to hb date the scanty 
knowledge possessed by the ancients and enjoyed in the middle 
ages began and ended with facts said to have been familiar to 
Thales of Miletus (600 B.c.^ and mentioned by Theophrastus 
(js I B.C,) and Pliny (a.d. 70), namely, that am^r, jet and one 
or two other substances possessed the power, when rubbed, of 
attracting fragments of straw, leaves or feathers. Start^ with 
careful and accurate observations on facts concerning the 
mysterious poperties of amber ^d the lodestone, Gilbert laid 
t^ foundations of modem electric and magnetic science on the 
true experimental and inductive basb. The subsequent hbtory 
of electricity may be divided into four well-marked periods. 
The first extends from the date of publication of Gilbert’s great 
treatise in 1600 tp the invention by Volta of the voltaic pile and 
the tot production of the electric current in 1799. The second 
da^ from Volta’s discovery to the discovery by Faraday in 
1851 of the induction of electric currents and the creation of 
currents by the motion of conductors in magnetic fields, which 
initiated the era of modem electrotechnics. The third covers 
to period between X831 and Clerk Maxwell’s enunciation of the 
electroma^tic theory of light in 1865 and to invention of the 
self-exciti^ dynamo, which marks another great epodi in the 
devriopment of to subject ; and the fourth comprises the modern 
develo^nent of electric theory and of absolute quantitative 
measurements, and al^ve all, of the applications of thb knowle^e 
in electrical engineering. We shall sketch briefly to hbtorii^ 
progress during these various stages, and also to growth of 
electrical toones of dectricity during that time. 

First Period. — Gflbert was probably led to study the 
phenomena of to attraction of iron by the lodestone m conse- 
quence of hb conversion to to Copenucan theory of the earth’s 
motion, and thence proceeded to study to attractions produced 
tty amber. An account of his electrical dbeoveries b given in 
to De magnete, lib. ii. cap. 2.^ He invented the versorium or 

' Gflberfs work, On the Magnet^ Magnetic Bodies and the Greed 
the Earthy has been translated fnnn the rare folio Latin 
edition of 1600, but oton¥i8e reproduced in its original form by toe 
chief members of the Gilbert Club of England, with a series of vain- 
ato notes Ity Ptof. S. P. Thompson (London, 1900). See also The 
Eteetrician, l^bntey ai, 2902. 

^ See The fntddedtikd Jfigggi in BlectricHy, ch. x.; by Park Benjamin 
(Londfio, 1893)- 


electribd needle and proved that innumerable bodies he called 
electrtea, when rubbed, can attract to needle of to versorium 
(see Electroscope). Robert Boyle added many new facts and 
gave an account of them in hb book, The Origin of l^cctricity. 
He showed that the attraction between the rubb^ body and 
the test object b mutual. , Otto von Gueridee (i6qj-i 686) con- 
structed the first electrical machine with a revolving ball of 
sulphur (see Electrical Machine), and noticed that light 
objects were repelled after being attracted by excited clerics. 
Sir Newton substituted a ball of glass lor sulphur in the 
electrical machine and made other not unimportant additions 
to electrical knowledge. F^cb Hawksbee (d. 173^) published 
in his book Physico^Mechanieal Experiments (1709), and in several 
Memoirs in the Phil. Trans, about 1707, the results of hb electrical 
inquiries. He showed tot light was produced when mercury 
was shaken up in a glass tube exhausted of its air. Dr Wall 
observed the spark and crackling . sound when warm amber was 
rubbed, and compared them with thunder and lightning (Phil. 
Trans,, 1708, 26, p, 69). Stephen Gray (1696-1736) noticed in 
1720 that electricity could bo excited by toe friction of hair, silk, 
wool, paper and other bodbs. In 1729 Gray made the important 
dbooveiy that aome b^es were conductors and others non- 
conductors of dectricity. In conjunction with his friend 
Granville Wheeler (d. 2770), he conveyed the dectricity from 
rubbed glas8» a dbtance of 886 ft, along a string supported on 
silk threads (PhiL Tram., 1735-1736, 39, pp. 16, 166 and 400). 
Jean Th6ophile Desagulim (1683-1744) announced soon after 
that dectnes were iwn-conductors, and conductors were non- 
electrics. C F. de C du Fay (169^1739) made to great dis- 
covery that electricity is of two kinds, vitreous and resinous 
(Phil. Trans., 1733, P* ^63), the first being produced when 
glass, crystal, &c, are rubbed with silk, and the second when 
resin, amber, silk or paper, &c. are excited by friction with 
flannd. He also diwovered that a body chaiged with positive 
or native dectricity repeb a body free to move when the 
latter b charg^ with el^tricity of like sign, but attracts it if 
it is charged with el^tricity of opposite sign, i.€. positive repels 
positive and negative repels negative, but positive attracts 
negative. It b to du Fay also that we owe the abolition of toe 
distinction between electrics and non-electrics. He showed 
that all substances could be electrified by friction, but that 
to electrify conductors they must be insulated or supported 
on non-conductors. Various improvements were made in to 
electi^ naaohine, and thereby experimentalists were provided 
with^to means 0$ generating strong electrification; C. F. 
Ludolff (i707“'I763)o£ Berlin in 1744 succeeded in igniting ether 
with toe electric spark (PAi 7 . Trans., 1744, 43, p. 267). 

For a very full list of to papers and works of these early electrical 
philosophers, the reader is referred tq to biblio^phy on Electricity 
in Dr 'i^omas Young's Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 425. 

In 1745 toe important invention of the Leyden jar or condenser 
was made by £. G. von Kleist of Kammin, and almost simultane- 
ously by Cunaeus and Pieter van Musschenbroek (1692-1761) 
of Leiden (see Leyden Jar). Sir William Watson (1715-1787) 
in England first observed toe flash of light when a Leyden jar 
is dbcharged, and he and Dr John Bevb (1695-1771) suggested 
coating the jar inside and outside with tinfoL Watson carried 
out elaborate experiments to dbcover how far the electric 
dbcharge of the jar coifid be conveyed along metallic wires and 
was able to accomplish it for a dbtance of 9 m., making 
the important observation that to electricity appeared to bi 
transmitted instantaneously. 

Franklin* s i?essarrA«r.-^Benjainm Franklin (1706-1790) was 
one of to great pioneers of electrical science, and made toe ever- 
memorable experimental identifleation of lightning and electric 
spark. He ar^ed that electricitv b not created by friction, but 
merely collected from its state of diffusion through other matter 
Ity which it b attracted. He asserted that toe glass globe, when 
rubbed^ attracted to electrical flre^ and took it from to rubber, 
toe same globe being dbposed, when toe frietbn ceases, to give 
out its electricity to any body which has less. In to case of the 
charged Leyden Jar, he asserted that the inner coating of tinfoil 
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seen that each stud i» in tum cbothia pUte!t«nd a cazner 
having a chaige induced >00 tt, and then passing on k \turh 
induces further chaigea iOk lOther studs. Wimshurst 'ociiistnscted 
numeiNniB veary powerful matchines 
of this t3rpe^ some^of them with 
multiple plates, which operate in 
almost dimiate^ and rarely iadi 
to charge themseliva and deiivor a 
torrent of sparks between the dis^ 
charge iballs whenever the winch is 
tamed. iHe also devised ah alters 
nating current eleotiical machine 
in udiioh the discharge balls were 
alternately positive and negative. 
Large WimShurst multiple plate 
influence machines' are often used 
instead of induction coite for ex- 
citing ROntgen ray tubes in medical 
work. They give very steady iiltrtnination on fluorescent 



Fig. 8. — Action of the 
Wimshurst Machine. 


In 1900 it was found by F. Tudsbury that if an mfluence 
machine is enclosed in a metallic chamber containing compressed 
air, or better, carbon dioxide, the insulating properties of com- 
pressed gases enable a greatly improved effect to be obtained 
owing to the diminution of the leakage across the plates and from 
the supports. Hence sparks can be obtained of more than 
double the length at ordinary atmoi^heric pressure. In one 
case a machine with plates 8 in. in diameter which could give 
sparks 2*5 in. at ordinary pressure gave sparics of 5, 7, and 8 in. 
as the pressure was raised to 15, 30 and 45 lb above the normal 
atmosphere. 

The action of Lord Kelvin’s replenisher (fig. 9) used by him 
in connexion with his electrometers for maintaining their 
charge, closely resembles that of Bellies doubler and will be 
understood from fig. 9. Lord Kelvin also devised an influence 
machine, commonly called a ** mouse mill,” for electrifying the 
ink in connexion with his siphon recorder. It was an electrostatic 
and electromagnetic machine combined, driven by an electric 
current and producing in turn electrostatic charges of electricity. 



Fig. 9.— Lord Kelvin’s Replenisher, 

C, C, Metal carriers, fixed to a, a, Receiving springs. 

• ebonite crose-ann. n.n, Connecting springs or 

F, F, Brass fiold>plates or con- neutralizing brushes, 

ductors. 

In connexion with this subject mention must also be made of the 
water dropping influence machine of the same inventor.^ 

The action and efficiency, of influence machines have been 
investigated by F. Rossetti, A. Righi and F. W. G. Kohlrausch. 
The electromotive force is practically constant no matter what the 
velocity of the disks, but according to some observera the inter- 
nal resistance decre^es as the velocity increases. Kckkcausch, 
using a Hokz machine with a plate ifi in* in diameter, found 
that the current given by it' could only clectrcJ-ysc acidulated 
wateir in 40 hours sufficient to liberate one cubic cenltimetk^ of 
mixed gases. E. E. N. Mascart, A, Roiti, and E, Boudiottc have 

1 See Lord Kelvin, R$prini of Papers on PiBetrostaHci mi Maptof- 
ism (1872); Electmphoric Apparatus and. iltttiittatl0n& of Vcdtalo 
Theory,; n. 319; “On Eleotife Machkes. . Founded . on Induc- 
tion and Convection,” p. ,330; "The Redpropai Electrophorus,’’ 
P- 337* 


also exaiikied 

influence madiineB. 'i • ' • • 
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(Breslau, 2903), vexL 
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pp. 50-5S )(CDiitain8 a larga dumber .of 

Fpr»af,(^dpi^,?993)- (hA'X'i 
BLBCnPR10 WL^(Oyntnctus^ <dsc&iM), f znemte of file 
family of fishes known as Cymnaiidaei ' in<spate of their extenaol 
similarity the GymnoUdae have nothing ' to do with die eels 
(AnguUko). They > resemble the latter in the el ong at to ni lof ; die 
body, the large number of vertebrae (240 in GykffeffiB^ and the 
absence of pelvic fms ; but they differ io all the moreiinpQrtant 
characters of internal structure. Th^ aare in fact allied to the 
carps or Cyprinidue and the cat*-fidies or S^ridae, In commoa 
with these two families and XhbChtvacinidiu of Africa and South 


America, the Gymnoiidai possess the peculiar istniceiires caUeid 
ossicula audtius or Weberian Ossicles. These die a dlain of 
small bones belonging to the first four vertebrae, which are 
much modified, and connecting the air-bladder with the auditory 
organs. Such an agreement m the struotiwe of so complicated 
and specialized san apparatus can only foe the result of a com^ 
mtmhy Of descent of the families possessing it. Accordingly 
these families are now placed together in a distinct sub-order, 
the Ostariophysi. The Gymnotidae wt strongly modified and 
degraded Characintdae. In them the dorsal and caudal fins we 
very rudimentary or absent, ahd the and! is very long, extending 
from the anus, which is under the head or throat, to -the end of 
the body. 

Gymnatus is the only genus of thd family which possesws 
electric organs. These extend the whole length of the tim, which 
is four-fifths of the body. They are modifications of the lateral 
museks and are supplied with numerous branches of the spinal 
nerves. They consist of longitudinal columns, each comj^ed 
of an immense number of ** electric plateS.^^ The -posttorior end 
of the organ is positive, the anterior negative, and the cunrent 
passes from the tail to the head. The maximum shock is given 
when the head and tail of tho Gymnoius are in contact with 
different points in the surface of some other ^imal. GyrnwUts 
dfctricus attains a length of 3 ft. and the thickness of a mania 
thigh, and fkquents the marshes of Brazil and the Guiai^ 
wl^e ft is regarded with terror, owing to the formidable electrical 
apparatus with which it is provided. When this natural battery 
is discharged in a favourable position, it is sufficiently powerful 
to stun the largest animal ; and according to A. von Humboldt, 
it hds been found necessary to change the littte of certain roada 
passing through the pools frequented by the electric eds. These 
fish are eaten by the Indians, who, before attempting to capture 
them, seek to exhaust their electrical power by driving horses 
into the ponds. By repeated discharges upon these th^ 
gradually expend this marvellous force ; after which, ^iifi^ 
defenceless, they become timid, arid «mproach ' the 0(^ fbr 
shelter, when they fall an easy prey to the harpoon. It is only 
after long rest and abundance of food that the fish 'is abfe to 
resume the use of its subtle weapon. HunibdWt^s de!scripdo» Of 
this method of capturing the fish has riot, however, been verified 
by recent travellers. 

ELECTRlon'Y. This artide is devoted to a general dteteh of 
the history of the development of electrical knowledge on both 
the theoxetittfl and the practical sides. The two great branches 
of electrical theory which concern'the phenotnena of electricity 
at rest, OT “ frictional ”'or ” Smtic ” electricity, and of electricity 
m motion, «r electric cumnts, are treated, in two separate 
articks; El^ectroStattcs and ELDCTROKniiTics. Tlie pheob- 
menk atteriw^ on jthe passage ,of eleptHtii^ through 
through liquids and through gas^i ate desenbed m die aytl|de 
Conduction, Electric, and mso’ELBCTROLVSis,;and ,the fx^opk 
gation of ekdtrical vibrations htv^EtECTRXc Waves. The inter- 
connexion of magnetism (which has an article to itself) kfd 



m ihm secondfiy aystab ivfaidi oecursr m €. P. 

Btaurd (1788-18^) idiaCovered< th«t p^r]iofttleGtricity!i ^wai. fit 
property of axinhe ; and at was afcarwardi detected in other 
ittuffirais. In repeating iwnd extending ;tfae experiments 
mochilater, Sir David Brewntfw ditcovmd tbat viwioiis artifici^ 
salts were pyro^electric, and he mentaons the tartrates of potash 
and soda and tartaric acid asiexhibiting this property in a very 
strong degree. .Me also made many expmmenti. with the 
tourmaline when cut into thih elioes, and muoed to the finest 
powder^ in which state each partidepreservediits pyroelectricity ; 
and he showed that scdlezite and mesolite^ even when deprived 
of their water of crystallization and rredneed to powder, retak 
their property of becoming electrical by heat. When this white 

n der is heated and istirxed about by any substance whatever, 
)llects in masses like new-^fallen snow, 'and adheres to >^e 
body with whkh itis stirred. 

For Sir DavidiBwswater's wpric oh pyro-electricity, see Tfani. JRoy. 

Phil. IP19C. jB47- Xho reader wiU ^ 
find, a full diseuwon! on the subject jn.tne Treatise on Ele^ricity. by 
A. de la l 3 ve, tEm^Iated by C, 'V. Walker '(London, 18^), \w. 11. 
partv/eh.-l. ' 

' Animal observation that certain animals 

ooilld give shocks resemblinj^ the shock of a Leyden jar induced 
a closer examination of these powers. The ancienti were 
acquainted with the benumbing power of die totpedo-hsh, but 
it was not till 1676 that modem naturalists had their attention 
a^fatn drawn to the fact. £. Bancroft was die hist person who 
distmctly suspected that the effeots of the torpedo were electricaL 
to *773 John Wsdsh (d. 17^5) and Jan ingenhousz (i730-*799) 
prbved many cunous ex^kxients tlmt the sho^ of die 
torpedo was an’ electrical one (Phil. Trans., lyys^iyys ) ; ftod 
John ‘Hunter (itf. 1773, 1775) examined and described the 
anatomical structure of its electrical organs. A. von Humboldt 
and GayMlAiBsac (Am. Chim., 180 j), and Etienne Geofifroy Saint* 
Hilaire (GW>i Ann.y 1803) pursued 4 he subject with success; 
and Henry Cavendish (PhiL Trans*, 1776) constructed an 
artflkaal torpedo, by which he imitated thb actions of the living 
anhnsil. The subject was also invest^ated (Phil. Tram.', 1813, 
1817) by Dr T. J. Todd (1789-1840), Sir Humphry Davy 
to. 18*9), John Davy i(id. ^832, 18^, 1841) and Faraday 
mnp. RUs., Vefl. ii.). tile power of giving electric shocks has 
been discovered also ih the ^Gymmtus dsctrium (electric eel), 
the Mdapterums dustrkus, the ' TrUhiurus dsctricus, and the 
Tikaadm tUckkus, The most interesting and the b^t known 
Of these singular fishes is the Gymmtus ox Surinam eel. Hum* 
bdldt gives a very graphic account of the Combats which aie 
carried on in South Anierioa between the gymnoti and the wild 
horses in the viebity of Cslabozo. 

‘ • Cikuendidi^s -The Work of Henry Cavendt^ (1731- 

tSte) entities' 'him to a high place in the' list of electridsl investi* 
gaton. A considerable part of Cavendish’s work was rescued 
mM’obliVion m 1^9 and placed in an earily accessible form 
^ ProfeMTCleifk Maxwen, who edited the original manuscripts 
m tHapoas^teifm of the duke of Devonshire.^ Amongst (Daven* 
dish^b mport^ elm his exact meoSureinents of 

^trfcal iwpad^. The leading idea Which distinguishes his 
Wdiik’ ftom mat df 'hia 'predecessors was his use of the phrase 
^'ijegree of Electrification '" with a dear sdientific definition 
wSwffioWe it to?W eqaiVjUtmt'in 1*^ modem term 

^dectfic-^pdtwitiali” CEtWdMi compared the capacity of 
dtt te ib ir h^iOs With' thdse of condtkting spheres 6f known 
dfabeter and states Ifttese capac^ies m ’*‘ globular inches;" a 
AiStfiar inch beih^ the’cajiacny jM a sphere 1 in. m dkuheter. 
miic^ his measUiJeSkitts are alfdiirec^ <?bnmarable with htoddrh 
dE ^t iWrtatic mi^ureynepts in whkh mOnmt of.eapkcift^'ts thbt 
drh^bplkre t cehtimet^ rifdfUa/ ^Ck^ndkh tnEasdftld the 
ckfiaihiy ^ disks iind t^n^fenkn-s hf vairjdns forms, aind^prbved 
tliat^l!!w(^pac% of ^e is bt^^ribnal to die^sUit^ee 

ofm' thffWkid iht^sc^ 'Ee Ihe ihi^ess df ' tn 

sut^^^he adtidpmb^ ohE 


gmtest xliaoOveries,; naauBly^ithe efSecrt.Kil tho dielectrio or ior 
sulator upon : the coj^ity of a condenser loomed with it, in other 
wonds, maiiie the diacovery of apecific indtifStive! capacity, (see 
Ekckical Resmahes^ p, X85X smade iibany jneawements 
of the elflotrfc .coiicbcmvity 'of difiqreat solids itmi; liquids, by 
comparing the mtenrity>€||f the: electric ishockisdmathiw hos 

body and various conductors* He seems in this way to have 
educated m himself a very precise electrical sense>" making 
use of his owninervoui systeni as a kind of physiological galvano- 
m^er. One of ^the most important investigations he made in 
this way was to find cu^, as iw: expressed it, '‘ what power of the 
velocity the xesiatahee is propoctionid Cavendish meant 
the term " velocity " what: we now call the ourrent, and 
by ** resistanoef" rthei ekotromotiwe force wliuCh maintains the 
current. By varioue experiments with liquids in tubas he found 
this power was . nearly /unityi This: result ithus obtained by 
Gavei^ish k jasniisy z78L,^1hat the ocurrent varies in direct 
proportion :to 4 ie etodRtxnotive foiicev wa^ really an anticipation 
of the fundamental law of ddetric flow, discovered independently 
.by G. S. Ohm in ^827,.aad since known an Ohm’s Law. Cavendish 
also ammeiathd in 1776 all Abe laws of division of electric current 
betveen ctrdniteiinipBtailel, adlihough they are generally supposed 
tb have been fint given hy Sir €* Wheatstone. Another of his 
great investigatbns was deteraiination of the law according 
to which electric force varies with the distance. Starting from 
the fact that if an clectrifiad globe, placed i withiii two hemi- 
spheres which fit over k without touching, is hrcnight in contact 
with these hemilplwras, it 1 gives up the whole of its . charge to 
thero-^in other words,' that the charge on an elfictrifiedhc^ is 
wholly on the surface — ^he was able to deduce by most ingenious 
reasoning the law that electiic force varies inversely as the 
square A the distance. The accuracy of his measurement, by 
which he established within e % the above law, was only limited 
by the sensibility, or rather insensibility, of the pith boll electro- 
met»r, which was his only tneasn of detecting the electric charge.^ 
In the accuracy of his quantitative measiurements and the range 
of his researches and his combination >of mathematical ai^ 
physical knovfiedge/ Cavendish may not inaptly be described 
as the Kelvin of &e t8th century. Nothing but his curious in- 
difference to the publication of his work prevented him from 
securing earlier recognition for it. 

Coubinkt IFork.-*-Cmit8mporaiy with Cavendish was C, A. 
Coulomb (1756-1808), who in France addressed himself to the 
same kind of exact ouahtitative work as Cavendish in England. 
CcMSlomb haft made his name for ever famous by his invention 
and application of hk itorrion balance to the experimental 
veriiksationi of the ^fuiulameiital law of electric attraction, in 
which, however; he was anticipated by Cavendish, namely, 
that the forceof attraetkm between iwo small electrified spherical 
bodies varies 'as tiie product of Ifheir changes and inversely as the 
square of the distance of their centres* Coulomb’s work received 
better piiblieation than Cavendish’s at the time of its accomplish- 
ment, aiid provided a basis on which mathematicianB could 
operate. According^ the< dose of the i8th century drew into 
the arena of electriesil investigation bn 'its mathematical side 
P. S. Laplace, 'J. B. Biot, and afeve all, S. D. Poisson. Adopting 
the hypothesis of two fiuids,' CoulombiOvestigated experimentally 
and theoretically the distribution of i^iectrioity on the surface 
of bodies by ratans >&i his proof plane. He determined the law 
of distribution between tWo conducting bodies in contact 7 and 
measutod iiritii his proof pllane l^^^^ bf the electricity 

at diffistoftt’ points of two vpheres in contact, and emmciated 
an: impoitanflierw.' Ho asoertained the distribution of dectrieity 
ambdg smtdl spheres (whether equal or tihequal) placed in 
contact in 8' stva^hf line; iind he measured riie distribution of 

electrometer as a means of detectmg .the absence of charge on the 
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etecttfefty ttf! the eurfftce «f> a cj^fipder^ «fad.*iti diitrfcution 
between a and cylbidw ^ different iengtd» but of ito 
MtiBO dtefueter; His eacpewmeaiti^ the diittpaiacin d selectncity 
j^sest als6 a taiue. He fwd' ^ithei mcn^^ 
dissipati(]l% was propoitioiMd to-tioe deigre* d- clectxifkatioo at 
the tW, and liiat, when tAiechfujp’^ijjps modern 
was not altded m bodies of dtffersiit kiilds or shapes. The 
temperature awd pressure of thd >atmoipihei!e did not produce 
any- sensible chaise j font he donchadcd^lhat the dissipaton 
nearly ppoportidnfil to the cubeiof the qu^ty of moisture in 
the air.^ In examining the dissipation which takes, place along 
imperfectly insulatihg substaaces^j he found that a thread of 
gum4ac; was themost perfect of 611 insulators ; that it insulated 
ten tones as well as a dry silk thread ; >and that a silk thread 
covered with fine sealing*^wax insulatedias powerfuUy as gutavlac 
when it hod four times its kngtib. , He found also that the 
dissipation of dectricity along insulators was chMy owing to 
adhering moisture^ but in some measure also to A/ slight conduct- 
ing power. For his memoirs isee Mem. 4 e math. el. phys, de 
Vaedi. de sc., 1785, &c. 

Second FIlriod. — We now enter upjn the. second period 
electrical research mauguratied by the epochnsaaking. discovery 
of Alessandro , Volta (1745-^827). IL.: Galvani: had made in 
1790 his historic observations on the muscular contraction 
priced in the bodies of recently killed frogs when an electrical 
maefaine was bring worked in the enme foonij and described 
them in 1791 (Deviribuf electnctiaits m nwiu m¥fiMan .commeU' 
iarius., Bolomia, 1791). Volta foUowsed up Ihwe observatiims 
with rare philosophic insight and experimental skill. He showed 
that all eductors liquid, and salid;^night be divided into two 
classes which he called respectively conductors of the first aad 
of the second dass^ the first embracing metals and carbon in its 
conducting form^ and the second claasi water j aqueous solutions 
of various kindSi and generally thq^Q now oalled riectrolytea 
In the case of conductors of the first class, he proved by the use 
of the condensing electroscope, aided probaWy by some form 
of multiplier or doubler, that a difierence of potential (see 
Electrostatics) was created by the mere contact of two such 
conductors, one ^ them being positively electrified and the other 
negatively. Vdfa showed, however,: thst if a series of bodies of 
^ first class, such as disks of various metals, are placed in 
contact, the potential difference between the first and the last 
is just the same as if they are immediately in contact, There 
is no accumulation of potential. If, h<^ever, pairs . of metallic 
disks,, made, say) of zinc and ceppsr, are alternated with disks 
of cloth wetted with a conductor of thp. second dess, such, for 
instance, as dilute acid or smy electrolyite, tfoe effect of ^ 
feeble potential difference between one of copper and rinc 
disks is added to that of , the potential difference between the 
next pair, and thus by a sufficiently long , series pf pairs any 
required difference of^tential can be accmnulated., 

The Voltm Pffr.T-This led him about r,799ito deyiseJhis famous 
voltaic pile consisting of disks df eppper and zinc or othef metals 
with we, t cloth placed between paijrs. Ktunerpus examples 
qf Vritak original piles: at eije^timp e^isfed m and were 
collected together for an exmbitipn Conio m iSpo^ but 
were wnforfnnately destrojred,hy a msastrous fire qq the .fth of 
Juty^ Yoita’s descnpUQn of ^ pile was , communicated 
Sn a letter tp Sir Joseph BwiH j^^sidenii of fhe HuydaSpcJety 
of London, on the noth of jSdP^ aud was prinw ip thq 
^bH. Tranjf., ypLoq^t. i^.p. 405, , ft was then f^pnd that when 

the,eiidplate4 oil yolta?s pue^ ^ ap, electroscope 

tlw l^Ves diverged pither wjih,Miliyo,Qif rijetricity. 

iVolta alsoigave ms pile another form) th^ courme deUasses 
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atski such that each.* bwnune.poiitTOirii^ 
jwhfti thq cMM next bdow it im the series*) > Ibe^OK^ 
riectromotiva ioree.in ^thaiipito baa been awmb^i fr eUsse^ asid 
Vblta% discoveries, gaveucue^ to one of the ldatiirid>fx>it»»> 
versies of scienoe. .iVQlte{maitttamed itha^ the 'Inese cental 
of. metals wasi luAewnt 'ta>.FRrQduoa the elnctokelt difftoioe 
of the end plates of the pilej The discovery thatrjcbenfcal 
action was involved k riie pipoesS led.te^tim advancement ei 
the chemical theory of the pile and this was slarengthanedihy^.l^ 
growing msight into the pryncide of thn^c»oservatiaa cftcjM 
In 1S51 Lord Krivm (Str.W. IboinS0n)t)by.;l!ha use of hk 
newlyninvented aleutTometer> was jaUe ^omnni Velta’eobierr 
vations on contact riectriri^ by. iiarefutal^ 
contact theery.iof the volitaic pile ^was then plai^Yon W^haib 
consastant with the principle lof ^tha conseeyatkm xlf; energy* 
A. A de la Rsva and Faraday ware ardent snpportemti^.tbo 
chemical theory (rf the pib,)andavea at the present timoopinpons 
of physicists can hcudly be said to:be m entire aceqrdanoejas^tP 
the source of the alectromatiye force in a voltaic coiflpleor pile.® 

Improvements in theiform of tfoe voltaic pile ^rerp afiseat 
immediately made by W., .Cfuiekshank ,(i 745 ^^^o)i.tP® W? Su 
Wollaston and Sir ft. , Davy, and 

eminent continental cbemistv suoh.aa.A de Ibju^pyi^ J« 
Thdnard and L (Utter (r7V.^r8rp)), ardently i,pjfc^ 
research wi^ the new insttutnent.. One of the.'firjtdrioto^ies 
made with it was its powa;ito electrokse.or qhenucaH^ TpWffi'* 
pose certain solutions. William, ^icho^n (i; 7 | 3 r^^).^ 
Anthony Carlisle ^7^1849) m x 8 oo ^pon^tfu^ted, k.pile .of 
silver and zinc plates^ apd placing tfie terimpri wesin.TO 
notioed the evolution from w^e . wires ojE bubbles qf gas, which 
they proved to be oxygeni anq bydrog^hy IJhek two 
Cavendish and James Watt hadishbwn in wer;e (^tue^y 
the constituents of water. Erpm that date, it was 
mzed that .a fresh implenoent of ^eat powei: had l^en .given 
to the chemist Large yoltgic piles were then <ioiritrbc;^ j|l)y 
Andrew Crosse (n84-;i:As5).^d Sir H^Ilayy, and uhprqyegf^ 
initiated by Wollaston nnd Robert Ham.(i78i-x8s8) of Ph% 
delphia. In 1806 Davy communicafea to the Rpyal Society 
of London a celebrated paper on some *^ (;!hemio 4 Agencies of 
Electricity,^' and after providing himself at the R<yi^ Iristi^tiqn 
of London with a battery of several hundred he ai^dirfi^ 
in 1807 his great discovery of th^ electtblytiq' dtcoplpbs^^^ 
the alkalis, potash and jidi; bbtaiinii^ therefrom .the m^S 
potassium and sodium. In July i8bn‘DaVy Wd‘ a' 
before the managers of the IhStitutibn 
tot on foot a subscription for the purdha^' of i laiigo 

voltaic battery ; as a tesult he wajf pfdvided 
pairs of plates^ and the first experqnent.pertorfned trifh it tros 
the production of the electric art l%ht between 
DaVy fdlOwed up his initial Svork With ii long and ^hraSriit 
series of dectrochemicri irithtotigajtions detoriW^ fOt thte .ittost 
part in the Phil. Trans. 6 f 1 Stid Rc^ Sc|ditlty‘. ■ ' ‘ ‘ 
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the omductor joining the extremities of the pile ; he speaks of 
it as the electric conflict, and says : “ It is sufflciently evident 
t^t the electric conflict is not conflned to the conductor, but is 
dispersed pretty widely in the circumjacent space. We may 
likewise conclude that this conflict performs circles round the 
wire, for without this condition it seems impossible that one part 
of the wire when placed below the magnetic needle should drive 
its pole to the .east^ and when placed above it, to the west.” 
Oersted’s important discovery was the fact that when a wire 
joining tile end plates of a voltaic pile is held near a pivoted 
magnet or compass needle, the latter is deflected and places itself 
more or less transversely to the wire, the direction depending 
upon whether the wire k above or below the needle, and on the 
manner in which the copper or zinc ends of the pile are connected 
to it. It is clear, moreover, that Oersted clearly recognized the 
existence of what is now (^led the magnetic field round the 
conductor. Thit discovery of Oersted, like that of Volta, stimu- 
lated philoBoph^l investigation in a high degree. 

^Ucirodynamtes , — On the 2nd of October 1820, A. M. Ampere 
presented to the French Academy of Sciences an important 
memoir,^ in which he summed up the results of his own and 
D. F. J. Arago’s previous investigations in the new science of 
electromagnc^sm^ and crowned that labour by the announcement 
of his great discovery of the dynamical action between conductors 
conveying the electric currents. Ampere in this paper gave an 
account of his discovery that conductors conveying electric 
currents exercise a mutual attraction or repulsion on one another, 
currents flowing in the same direction in parallel conductors 
at^acting, and those in opposite directions resiling. Respecting 
this achievement when developed m its experimental and 
mathematical completeness, Clerk Maxwell says that it was 
“perfect in form and unassailable in accuracy.” By a series 
of well-chosen experiments Ampere established the laws of this 
mutual action, and not only explained observed facts by a 
brilliant train of matliematical analysis, but predicted others 
subsequently experimentally realized. These investigations led 
him tb the announcement of the fundamental law of action 
between elements of current, or currents in infinitely short 
lengths of linear conductors, upon one another at a distance ; 
summed up in compact expression this law states that the action 
is proportional to the product of the current strengths of the two 
elements, and the lengths of the two elements, and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between the two 
elements, and also directly proportional to a function of the angles 
which the line joining the elements makes with the directions 
of the two elements respectively. Nothing is more remarkable 
in the history of discovery than the manner in which Ampere 
seized upon the right clue which enabled him to disentangle the 
complicated phenopiena of electrodynamics and to deduce them 
all as a consequence of one simple fundamental law, which 
occupies in electrodynamics the position of the Newtonian law 
of gravitation in i^ysical astronomy. 

In 1821 Michael Faraday (1791-1867), who was destined 
later on to do so much for the science of electricity, discovered 
electroflMgnetic rotation, having succeeded in causing a wire 
conveying a voltaic current to rotate continuously round the pole 
of a permanent magnet.^ ^This experiment was repeated in a 
variety of forms by A, A. Dc la Rive, Peter Barlow (1776-1862), 
William Ritchie i(i79o*^ii837), William Sturgeon (1783-1850), 
and others ; and t>9!vy{PkU^ Trans., 1825) showed that when two 
wires connected ^th the pole of a battery were dipped into a 
Gi^ of mercury, placed on the pole of a j^werful magnet, the 
fluid rotated in opposite direOtionatibout the two eleotrode& 

Eleciromagnetism.'--ln 1820 Arago {Anti. Chim. Phys., 1820, 
{Af^nals of l^Hoso^hy, i8ai) discovered 
inde^denitly the power of the electric current to magnetize 

> MSmoire sur la thdorie matfiematique des phtoomeoes 61ectro- 
dynamiqueS," Uhnoifet ds VMsHiHt, 1820, 6 ; see also Ann. 
Chim.y 1800, 15. 

^ M.' “ On some new Rlecti^-Magnetieal Motions 

and on the Theory'^of Magnetism,” of 

1822, 12, p. 74 ; or Eaf^mental PiS$aHk$s 4 n EUctficiiy, ^o\. ii. 
P. 


iron and steel. F^lix Savaiy (i797'^xd4i) made some very 
curious observations in 1827 on ma^tization of steel 
needles placed at different distances from a wire conveying the 
discharge of a Leyden jar {Ann. Chim. Phys., iSsf, 34), W. 
Sturgeon in 1824 wound a c^per mke round a bar of iron bent 
in the shape of a horsesho^, and passing a vdtaic current through 
the wire showed that die iron became powerfully magnetized 
as long as the connexion with the pile was maintained {Trans. 
Soe. Arts, 1825). These researches gave us the electromagnet, 
almost as potent an instrument of research and invention as the 
pile itself (see Elxctxomagnstzsm). 

Ampere had already previously shown that a spird conductor 
or solenoid When traversed by an electric current possesses 
magnetic polarity, and that two such solenoids act upon one 
another when traversed by electric currents as if they were 
magnets. Joseph Heniy, in the United Sitates, first suggested 
the construction ci wh&t were then called intensity eketro- 
magnets, by winding upon a horseshoe-shaped piece of soft 
iron many superimposed windings of copper wire, insulated by 
covering it with silk or cotton, and then sending through the 
cods the current from a voltaic battery. The dependence of 
thedntensi^ df magnetization on the strength of the current was 
subsequently investigated {Pogg. Ann. Phys., 1839, 47) by 
H. F. E. Lenz (1804-1865) and M. H. von Jacobi (1^1-1874). 
J. P. Joule found that magnetization did not increase proportion- 
ately with the current, but reached a maximum (Stwgion^s 
Annals of Eleetritity, 1839, 4). Further investigations on this 
subject were carried on subsequently by W. E. Weber (1804- 
1891), J. H. J. Mtiller (1809-1875), C. J. Dub (1817-1873), 
G. H. Wiedemann (1826-1899), and others, and in modem times 
by H. A. Rowland (1848-1901), Shelford Bidweli (b. 1848), 
John Hopkinson (1849-1898), J. A. Ewing (b. 1855) and many 
others. Electric magnets of great power were soon constructed 
in this manner by Sturgeon, Joule, Henry, Faraday and Brewster. 
Oersted’s discovery in 1819 was indeed epoch-making in the 
degree to which it stimulated other research. It led at once to 
the construction of the galvanometer as a means of detecting 
and measuring the electric current in a conductor. In 1820 
J. S. C. Schweigger (1779-1857) with his “ multiplier ” made 
an advance upon Oersted’s discovery, by winding the wire 
conveying the dectric current ma^ times round the pivoted 
magnetic needle and thus increasing the deflection ; and L. 
Nobfli (1784-1835) in 1825 conceived the ingenious idea of 
neutralizing the directive effect of the earth’s magnetism by 
erafdoying a! pair of magnetized steel needles fixed to one axis, 
but with their magnetic p6les pointing in opposite directions. 
Hence followed the astatic multiplying galvanometer. 

Electrodynamic RotaitiQn. — The study of the relation between 
the magnet and the circuit conveying an electric current then 
led Arago to the discovery Of the ” magnetism of rotation.” 
He found that a vibrating magnetic compass needle came to 
rest sooner when placed over a plate of copper than otherwise, 
and also that a plate of copper rotating under a suspended 
magnet tended to drag the me^et in the same direction. The 
matter was investigated by Qiarles Babbage, Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel. Peter Barlow and others, but did not receive a final 
explanation until after the discovery of electromagnetic induction 
by Faraday in 1831. Ampere’s investigations had led electricians 
to see that the force licting upon a xnametic pole due to a current 
in a neighbouring conductor was such as to tend to cause the 
pole to travel round the conductor. Much ingenuity had, 
however, to be expended before a method was found of exhibiting 
such a rotation. Faraday first succeeded by the simple but 
ingenious device of using a light magnetic needle tethered 
flexibly to the bottom of a cup containing mercury so that one 
pole of the magnet was just apove the surface of the mercury. 
On bringing down on to the mercury Surface a wire conveying 
an electric current^ and , allowing the current to pass ttu'ough the 
mercuiy and out at the bottom, the magnetic pole at once began 
t6 rotate round ,thc yt^ {Expor. Res., iSiz, a, p. 148). Faraday 
and others iheh ' d it co v tie ^ , aS ’ already mentioned, means to 
make the conductor conveying the current rotate round a 
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etecttfefty ttf! the eurfftce «f> a cj^fipder^ «fad.*iti diitrfcution 
between a and cylbidw ^ different iengtd» but of ito 
MtiBO dtefueter; His eacpewmeaiti^ the diittpaiacin d selectncity 
j^sest als6 a taiue. He fwd' ^ithei mcn^^ 
dissipati(]l% was propoitioiMd to-tioe deigre* d- clectxifkatioo at 
the tW, and liiat, when tAiechfujp’^ijjps modern 
was not altded m bodies of dtffersiit kiilds or shapes. The 
temperature awd pressure of thd >atmoipihei!e did not produce 
any- sensible chaise j font he donchadcd^lhat the dissipaton 
nearly ppoportidnfil to the cubeiof the qu^ty of moisture in 
the air.^ In examining the dissipation which takes, place along 
imperfectly insulatihg substaaces^j he found that a thread of 
gum4ac; was themost perfect of 611 insulators ; that it insulated 
ten tones as well as a dry silk thread ; >and that a silk thread 
covered with fine sealing*^wax insulatedias powerfuUy as gutavlac 
when it hod four times its kngtib. , He found also that the 
dissipation of dectricity along insulators was chMy owing to 
adhering moisture^ but in some measure also to A/ slight conduct- 
ing power. For his memoirs isee Mem. 4 e math. el. phys, de 
Vaedi. de sc., 1785, &c. 

Second FIlriod. — We now enter upjn the. second period 
electrical research mauguratied by the epochnsaaking. discovery 
of Alessandro , Volta (1745-^827). IL.: Galvani: had made in 
1790 his historic observations on the muscular contraction 
priced in the bodies of recently killed frogs when an electrical 
maefaine was bring worked in the enme foonij and described 
them in 1791 (Deviribuf electnctiaits m nwiu m¥fiMan .commeU' 
iarius., Bolomia, 1791). Volta foUowsed up Ihwe observatiims 
with rare philosophic insight and experimental skill. He showed 
that all eductors liquid, and salid;^night be divided into two 
classes which he called respectively conductors of the first aad 
of the second dass^ the first embracing metals and carbon in its 
conducting form^ and the second claasi water j aqueous solutions 
of various kindSi and generally thq^Q now oalled riectrolytea 
In the case of conductors of the first class, he proved by the use 
of the condensing electroscope, aided probaWy by some form 
of multiplier or doubler, that a difierence of potential (see 
Electrostatics) was created by the mere contact of two such 
conductors, one ^ them being positively electrified and the other 
negatively. Vdfa showed, however,: thst if a series of bodies of 
^ first class, such as disks of various metals, are placed in 
contact, the potential difference between the first and the last 
is just the same as if they are immediately in contact, There 
is no accumulation of potential. If, h<^ever, pairs . of metallic 
disks,, made, say) of zinc and ceppsr, are alternated with disks 
of cloth wetted with a conductor of thp. second dess, such, for 
instance, as dilute acid or smy electrolyite, tfoe effect of ^ 
feeble potential difference between one of copper and rinc 
disks is added to that of , the potential difference between the 
next pair, and thus by a sufficiently long , series pf pairs any 
required difference of^tential can be accmnulated., 

The Voltm Pffr.T-This led him about r,799ito deyiseJhis famous 
voltaic pile consisting of disks df eppper and zinc or othef metals 
with we, t cloth placed between paijrs. Ktunerpus examples 
qf Vritak original piles: at eije^timp e^isfed m and were 
collected together for an exmbitipn Conio m iSpo^ but 
were wnforfnnately destrojred,hy a msastrous fire qq the .fth of 
Juty^ Yoita’s descnpUQn of ^ pile was , communicated 
Sn a letter tp Sir Joseph BwiH j^^sidenii of fhe HuydaSpcJety 
of London, on the noth of jSdP^ aud was prinw ip thq 
^bH. Tranjf., ypLoq^t. i^.p. 405, , ft was then f^pnd that when 

the,eiidplate4 oil yolta?s pue^ ^ ap, electroscope 

tlw l^Ves diverged pither wjih,Miliyo,Qif rijetricity. 

iVolta alsoigave ms pile another form) th^ courme deUasses 
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atski such that each.* bwnune.poiitTOirii^ 
jwhfti thq cMM next bdow it im the series*) > Ibe^OK^ 
riectromotiva ioree.in ^thaiipito baa been awmb^i fr eUsse^ asid 
Vblta% discoveries, gaveucue^ to one of the ldatiirid>fx>it»»> 
versies of scienoe. .iVQlte{maitttamed itha^ the 'Inese cental 
of. metals wasi luAewnt 'ta>.FRrQduoa the elnctokelt difftoioe 
of the end plates of the pilej The discovery thatrjcbenfcal 
action was involved k riie pipoesS led.te^tim advancement ei 
the chemical theory of the pile and this was slarengthanedihy^.l^ 
growing msight into the pryncide of thn^c»oservatiaa cftcjM 
In 1S51 Lord Krivm (Str.W. IboinS0n)t)by.;l!ha use of hk 
newlyninvented aleutTometer> was jaUe ^omnni Velta’eobierr 
vations on contact riectriri^ by. iiarefutal^ 
contact theery.iof the volitaic pile ^was then plai^Yon W^haib 
consastant with the principle lof ^tha conseeyatkm xlf; energy* 
A. A de la Rsva and Faraday ware ardent snpportemti^.tbo 
chemical theory (rf the pib,)andavea at the present timoopinpons 
of physicists can hcudly be said to:be m entire aceqrdanoejas^tP 
the source of the alectromatiye force in a voltaic coiflpleor pile.® 

Improvements in theiform of tfoe voltaic pile ^rerp afiseat 
immediately made by W., .Cfuiekshank ,(i 745 ^^^o)i.tP® W? Su 
Wollaston and Sir ft. , Davy, and 

eminent continental cbemistv suoh.aa.A de Ibju^pyi^ J« 
Thdnard and L (Utter (r7V.^r8rp)), ardently i,pjfc^ 
research wi^ the new insttutnent.. One of the.'firjtdrioto^ies 
made with it was its powa;ito electrokse.or qhenucaH^ TpWffi'* 
pose certain solutions. William, ^icho^n (i; 7 | 3 r^^).^ 
Anthony Carlisle ^7^1849) m x 8 oo ^pon^tfu^ted, k.pile .of 
silver and zinc plates^ apd placing tfie terimpri wesin.TO 
notioed the evolution from w^e . wires ojE bubbles qf gas, which 
they proved to be oxygeni anq bydrog^hy IJhek two 
Cavendish and James Watt hadishbwn in wer;e (^tue^y 
the constituents of water. Erpm that date, it was 
mzed that .a fresh implenoent of ^eat powei: had l^en .given 
to the chemist Large yoltgic piles were then <ioiritrbc;^ j|l)y 
Andrew Crosse (n84-;i:As5).^d Sir H^Ilayy, and uhprqyegf^ 
initiated by Wollaston nnd Robert Ham.(i78i-x8s8) of Ph% 
delphia. In 1806 Davy communicafea to the Rpyal Society 
of London a celebrated paper on some *^ (;!hemio 4 Agencies of 
Electricity,^' and after providing himself at the R<yi^ Iristi^tiqn 
of London with a battery of several hundred he ai^dirfi^ 
in 1807 his great discovery of th^ electtblytiq' dtcoplpbs^^^ 
the alkalis, potash and jidi; bbtaiinii^ therefrom .the m^S 
potassium and sodium. In July i8bn‘DaVy Wd‘ a' 
before the managers of the IhStitutibn 
tot on foot a subscription for the purdha^' of i laiigo 

voltaic battery ; as a tesult he wajf pfdvided 
pairs of plates^ and the first experqnent.pertorfned trifh it tros 
the production of the electric art l%ht between 
DaVy fdlOwed up his initial Svork With ii long and ^hraSriit 
series of dectrochemicri irithtotigajtions detoriW^ fOt thte .ittost 
part in the Phil. Trans. 6 f 1 Stid Rc^ Sc|ditlty‘. ■ ' ‘ ‘ 
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before Hans Chmtteh 06 reiteQ {kj*fX’"^Bsi), pTt>Ma^ 
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thk date was the invention tif the voltameter and his enuiociatioii 
of the laws of electrolysis. The vdtameter provided a means 
of measuring quantity of electricity, and in the hands of Fara^ 
and his successors became an appliance of fundamental im*- 
portance. The 8th series is oocupitd with a discussion of the 
theory of the voltaic pile, in which Faraday accumulates evidence 
to prove that the source of the energy of the pile must be chemical. 
He returns also to this subject in the i6th series. In the 9th 
series (1834) he announced the discovery of the important 
property ol electric conductors, since called their seif*induction 
or inductance, a discovery in which, however, he was anticipated 
by Joseph Henry in the United States. The 11th series (1837) 
deals with electrostatic induction and the statement of the 
important fact of the ipecihe inductive capacity of insulators 
or dielectrics. This discovery waa made in November 1837 
when Faraday had no knowledge of Cavendish’s previous 
researches into matter. The 19th series (1845) contains 
an account of |iis brilliant discovery Of the rotation of the (^ne 
of polarized light by transparent dielectrics placed in a magnetic 
field, a relatiod/which estal^hed for the first time a practical 
connexion between the phenomena of electricity and light. The 
301 th series (1^5) contains an account of his researches on the 
universal action of magnetism and diamagnetic bodies. The 
32nd series (1848) is occupied with the discussion of magneto- 
crystallic force and the abnormal behaviour of various crystals 
in a magnetic field. In the 35th series (1850) he made known 
his discovery of the magnetic character of oxygen gas, and the 
important principle that the terms paramagnetic and dia- 
magnetic are relative. In the 36th series h^ returned 
to a discussion of magnetic lines of force, and illuminated the 
whole subject of the magnetic circuit by his transcendent insight 
into the intricate phenomena concerned. In ^855 he brought 
these researches to a conduaion by a general article on magnetic 
philosophy, having placed the whole subject of m^netism and 
electromagnetism on an entirely novel and solid basis. In 
addition to this he provided the means for studying the phenomena 
not only qualitatively, but also quantitatively, by the profoundly 
ingenious instruments he invented lor that purpose. 

Elutried MeasmtmenU — Faraday’s ideas thus pressed upon 
electricians the necessity for the quantitative measurement of 
electrical phenomena.^ It has been already mentioned that 
Sohweigger invented in 1820 the multiplier,” and Nobiii in 
1825 the astatic galvaimmeter. C. S, M. Pouillet in 1837 contri- 
buted the sine and tangent comptass, and W. £. Weber effected 
great improvements in them and in the construction and use 
of galvanometers. In 1849 ’^^n Helmholtz devised a tangent 

galvanometer with two ohils. The measurement of electric 
resistance then engaged the attention of electricians. By his 
Memoirs in the Phtl, Trans, in 1843, Bir Charles Wheatstone gave 
a great impulse to this study. He invented the rheostat and 
improved the resistance bidance, invented by S. H. Christie 
(1784-1865) in 1833, and subsequently called the Wheatstone 
Bridge. (See his Scientific Papers, published by the Physical 
Society of London, p. 129.) Weber about this date invented 
the electrodynamometer, and applied the mirror and scale 
method of reading defieotions, atnd in co-operation with C. F. 
Gauss introduced aisystem of absolute measurement of electric 
and magnetic pdienoraena. In 1846 Weber proceeded with 
improved apparatus to teat Ampibre’s laws of electrodytuonics. 
In 1845 H* <j. Grassmann »(x8o9-i877) published {Pogg. Ann. 
voL 64) his “ Ncue Iheorieider Electrodynamik,” m whi<^h he 
gave an elementary law diffeeb^ from that of Ampere but leading 
to the same results ior clo^d cimuits. In the same year F. F. 
Neumann published another kuw. In 184^ Weber announced 
his famous hypothesis conceimtni^therooiiineu^ of ekctrostatic 
and electrodynamic phenomena. The Work of Neumann and 
Weber had sttmiilated by that of F. £. Lenz (1804-1865), 

^ Anoongst the most important of Faraday's quantitativie re- 
sefrehes must included the ingenious and convinciag proofs he 
provided that* the production of any qwmtity of electricity of one 
sin is always aqcmpm^ by the products of an equal quatifity 
Of eldttricity etf'Vhe offosite sign. See EftpMmental Meearches on 
SUd/dcity, viL § <rs7% 


whose mse«X!hB6(Pngg. Ann., 1834, 31 j 1835, 34) among other 
results led him to the statement of the i law by means of which 
the direction of the induced current can be predicted from the 
theory of Amphre, the rule bemg that the direction of the induced 
cutrent is always such that its eifictrodynanuc action tends to 
Dp}pose the motion whic^ produoes.it. 

Neumann in 1845 ^ electromagnetic induction what 
AmpMl^ did for eieettradynaznios, basing his researches up>on the 
expmrhnental laws of Lenz. He discovered a function, which 
has been called the potential of one circuit on another, from 
which he d^tlced a theory of induction completely in accordance 
with experiment. We to at the same time deduced the mathe- 
matical laws of induction from his elementary law of electrical 
action, and with his improved instruments arrived at accurate 
verifications of the law of induction, which by this time had been 
develop>ed mathematically by Neumanni and himself. In 1849 
G. R. Kirchhoff •determined exp)erimentally in a certain case 
the abahlttte value of the current induced by one circuit in 
another, and in the same yesur £rik Edland (1819-1888) made 
a series of careful exp)ep m ents on the induction of electric 
currents whidi further established received theories. These 
labours laid the foundaitiOn on which was subsequently erected 
a complete syatem for the absolute measurement of electric 
and magnetic quantities, •referring them all to the fundamental 
units of mass, length and time. Helmhokz gave at the same 
time a maitheinatito theory olf induced omrents and a valuable 
series of experhaenlf in support of them Ann., 1851). 
This great investigator and luminous expxuitor ]ust before that 
time had publish his celebrated essay, Die Erhaltung der 
(“The Conservation of 'Energy ”), which brought to a 
focus ideas which had l^een accumulating in consequence of the 
work of J. P. Joule, J. R. von Mayer and others, on the trans- 
formation of various forms of physical energy, and in pwticular 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. Helmholtz brought to bear 
upjon the subject not only the most p)rofound mathematical 
attainments, but immense experimental skill, and his work in 
coonexaon with this subject is classical. 

Lord Kelvin^ s If ivk.— About 1843 Lord Kelvin (then William 
T^maon) began that long career of theoretical and practical 
discovery and invention in electrical science which revolutionized 
every department of pure and applied electricity. His early 
contributions to electrostatics and dectroraetry are to be found 
described in h^ Reperint of Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism 
(1873), and his later work in his collected Mathematical and 
Physical Papers. By his studies in electrostatics, his elegant 
method of electrioal in^es, his development of the theory of 
potential arid apiplkation ’of the principle of conservation of 
energy, as well as by his inventions in connexion with electro- 
snetry, he laid the foundaitions of our modern knowledge of 
electrostatics. His work on the electrodynamic qualities of 
metals, tbec!moelectriGity,and his contributions togolvanometr>', 
were not less massive said profound. From 1842 onwards to the 
end of the iqtb century, he was one of the great master workers 
in the field of electrical discovery and research.^ In 1853 he 
published a jmper “On Transient Electric Currents {Phil. 
Mag., 1853 (4], 5, p, 393), in which he sqiplicd the pyrindple of 
the conservation of to the discharge of a I.eyden jar. 

Bt added definiteness to idea of the arifdnduction or induct- 
ance of an olectiiG circuit, ;and gave a mathematical expiresskm 
lor the euirrent flowing out of a Leyden jar during its discharge. 
He confinned an opinion alrdady previously expressed by 
Helmholtz and by Henry, that in some circumstances' this dis^ 
<diarge is oscillatory in nature, consisting of an alternating electric 
current of high fi^uency« These theoretical pnredictionB were 
confirmed and others, subsequently, by the woiic of B. W. 
Feddersen (b. 1832), C A. Paalzow (b. 1823), auid it was then 
seen that lihe fainiliar phenomena 0! the discharge of a Leyden 

* In this cotuunBion Work Ol George Groen (1795^1841) must 
not be- forgottea. > Green’s Eseay <m‘4heAppiicati(m of Matkmaiicd 
Andysis tf^ the Theories of me^ityand published in 

1828., contains the first exi^dtlon or the theory of potential, An 
important theorem contained ih'tt b known a» Green's thcpteip, 
ahd is etf gtnat valac. ' '• * i 





jar proved liie means of^ genexatbig dectrio tisoilktions of fwvy 
high ireefueocy; t( . 

TeUgnLpkyi — Turning to fsca^cBl afifdicaldoans of dectncity, 
ure may note ithat dbt^cittelegiafdiy Ixrok its rite in xdi^i 
beginning with ^a suggestion of Ampto immediateiy sifter 
Oersted’s discovery, it was estaibiiihc|d by lihe work of We 9 ^ 
and Gauss at Gdttingen in 1856^ 'and that of C A. Steinheil 
^^1^x870) of Muiudb; Sir W. F/ Cooke <(x8o6^87'9) and Sir 
u Wheatstone in iCngland, Joseph (Henry and S. F. B. Morse 
(t79ii-*i87s) in the United Statea 111^837. In 1845 ^dlmiarine 
telegmphy was inaugurated by the laying of an insulated con- 
duct across the English Uhaimd by the brothers Brett, and 
their temporary success was followed by Ibe laying in 1851 
cEf a permanent Dovei^Jalaiis caMe by T. R. Crampton. In 
1856 the project for an Atlantic submarine cable took shape 
and the Atlantic Telegraph Company was formed with a capi^ 
of £350,000, whh Sir Charles &ight as engineer 4 n-chief and 
E. O. W. Whitehouse as electrician. The phenomena connected 
with the propagation of electric signals by underground insulated 
wires had already engaged the attention of Faraday in 1854, 
who pointed out the Leyden-jar-like action of an insulated 
subterranean wire. Scientific and practical questions connected 
with the possibility of laying an Atlantic submarine caWe then 
began to be discussed, and Lord Kelvin was foremost in develop- 
ing true scientific knowledge on this subject, and in the inventicm 
of ap^iances for utilizing it. One of his earliest and most useful 
contributions (in 1858) was the invention of the mirror galvano- 
meter. Abandoning the long and somewhat heavy m^neric 
needles that had been used up to that date in gsUvanometers, 
he attached to the back of a very small mfrror ittadc of micro- 
scopic glass a fragment of magnetized watch^pring, and sus- 
I>ended the mirror and needle by means of a cOcoon fibre in the 
centre of a coil of insulated wire. By this simple device he 
provided a means of measuring smaH electric currents far in 
advance of anything yet accomplished, and this instrument 
proved not only most us,eful in pure scientific teseardhes^ but at 
the same time was of the utmost value in connexion wrth sub- 
marine telegraphy. The history cf the initial failures and final 
success in laying the Atlantic cable has been well told by Mr 
Charles Bright (see The Siory of the Attande Cable ^ London, 190^).^ 
The first cable laid in 1857 broke on the nth of August during 
laying. The second attempt in 1858 was successful, but the 
cable completed on the 5th cjf August 1858 broke down on the 
20th of October 1858, after 732 messages had passed through it. 
The third cable laid in 1S65 was lost 6n the 2nd of August 1865, 
but in 1866 a final success was attained ahd the 1865 cable also 
recovered and completed. Xord Kelvin’s mirror g^vanometer 
was first used in receiving ^gnals throu^ the ^oft-lived 1858 
cable. In 1867 invented his beautiful siphon-recorder for 
receiving and recording the signals through Ipng cables. Later, 
in conjunction with Prof. Ffeeming Jenkin, he devised his auto- 
matic cip-b sender, an appliance for sending ^gnals by ijieans 
of punched telegraphic paMr tape. Lord JCelvih’s contributions 
to the science of exact electric measurement * were enormous. 
His ampererbalances, voltmeters and electrometers, and double 
bridge, are elsewhere described ih. detail (see Amperemeter ; 
Electromet®*, and Wheatstone’s ‘Bripge). 

Dynaww.~Uie work of Faraday frpm 1831 to 1851 :stiinulated 
ahd originated an immense mass of scientific research, but at 
the same time pract;ical jnventors had not oeen slow to perceive 
that it was capable of purely techpicd application. Faraday’s 
cppper disk rotated betwe^ poles of a inagaet, and pro- 
dpcii^ thereby kn electrjc . cunrent^ became the parent of 

* S«e^ also his.SU^wiariW 1808). 

Tbe‘ tiuaMitaeive study of <%le8t#lcal phenodietta has been 
ewnrtiousdy assisted by the esthblMiaient itf thb absadute ^System td 
electrioal measurement due orifinnlly tp Gauss and Wetier. The 
British Association for the pf science appointed in 

i86t a committee on electrical umis, whlcfii made its firat report in 
x 882 and haa e9d^ed %ver ' In work Lord Kvlvin took a 
leiadiiigiphi!t. .The jmpidarisaiiQii^ol^theayiltbniiMras greatly jasslsted 
by,$ha paWAcation by Pmf. iBvemtt of TM Syitem 
UntU (London, 1891). 
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oonverted .'.into ithe wiiBrgy jcd rieotrio eurm^ these 
macBnei, origin^ called ixnagnotoeteeteio ifiwhsi^ #f 
the fireteraadevised miiSga^iijir H* PixiL ft«fiiiskted4rfit>jfipad 
horseshoe. laiimaftore wound ovejf with insulated odpper wins^sn 
front of whioh arevQlvednibout a vertical .ascis ahorseakos SMgi^ 
iPixiii, who invented the iplit tube onnuniitator iar /twovettn^ 
the elternatinn curcvntiSiD pcodhoed into ia>oontinttaas mumit 
tft theextenMd circuit, was foU^ SaEton, £;.(l£i C 3 i^, 

and <iAany others k the doveLopment of the above- d eacribed 
magtu^leotrie Snachine. In >857 £, W,iBkmens effected hi 
grcadilimprminent by kventing a shuttle anhaturw and imp^- 
ihgttjueishapeoif theffildanagxiet. Subsequently similarinadunes 
wiiholeotromagniets were introduced by Hemy Wilde t8|^, 
Siemens, Wheiristone, W« Ladd and odiers, anB the pdnci^e 
of sMdf^xditatieii was suggested Wilde, C F* rVartey (x8s8~ 
1883), Siemens wnd Wheatstone (see Pvnaiio). These mmines 
about t8664md 1867 began to beoomtrueted on a oommdraial 
scale and were employed in the production of the electric light. 
The discovery of '^ctric-curront induction ailso led to lAie pro- 
ductioA of th^ induction ‘C o11j(7:o.), improved and^brought to'its 
present perlectkn by Ww Sturgeon, £. R. ^tchie, M. 'J: CaMan, 
H. D.Rffhmkori! (1803-1877), A. H. L. FiBeau/and niore veoewdy 
by A* Apps and modem inventors. About the same time 
Fizeau and B. L. Foiicault^evbted attention to Ihe inwemdOn 
of automatic apparatus for' the production of Davyds e^etek 
arc (see LiOBTtNG : OsrirtV), and them appliances k CoiijunOI^ 
with fnagnetoelectric machines were soon employed infllghthodse 
woric. With the adveht of large magnetodecnio maenlwes 8he 
era of electrottechfiics Was fairly entei^, End this period, whlth 
may be said to terminate about 1867 to 186$^, was consummated 
by the theoretical work of Clerk Maxwell. 

MommIVs Researches . — James Clerk Maxwef! '(783*^87^) 
entered on his electricaLstudies with a desire to ascertain if dflre 
ideas of Faraday, so different from those of Poisson and tlk 
French mathematicians, could be made the foUndatioii of k 
mathentaitical method and brought under the power of analysis!® 
Maxwell started With the conception that all electric and magttbtk 
phenomena are due to effects taking place in the dielectric or ih 
the ether if the space be vacuous. The phenomena of 
compdled physicists to postulate a space-filling niedium, to whi A 
the name ether had been given, and Henry and Faraday had long 
previously suggested the idea of an etectrom^ttetic inedmth. 
The vibrations of this medium constitute the agency ctfled 
light. Maxwell saw that }t was unphilosophidal to atsUrne a 
multiplicity df ethers or m^dia until it had been prpVed'that hrie 
would not fulfil aU th^ reduiremenfs. formifikted lha cdp* 
ceptipn, therefore, of electric charge os consisting in a (fisplOc^- 
meht' talking jilace in the didectric or riectrolm’aj^etic ‘medium 
(see ELEdTROSTAtic.s). Maxw^ neVer committed Klnfisrif to a 
precise definition of the'phywfcaS liature of elective diimiacement, 
nut considered it as defiUihg’that which Faraday harihalled the 
pclorizarion in the insulator, or^ v^at is equivalent, the himiher 
6f lines of deCtrostatSc force pakiog normally throi^h’ a uhitijf 
area iii the diidectric. A second fundamental concegtip^ 'of 
Mfpcwril was tb^t the riectric displacement whOst it' ^ 
is in effect An Electric cunrent, and creates, thetef<)ite,.'maguet^ 
force. The total cubeht at any point in a dielectric .,m^sjt be 
considered as made ,up df two pam ; first, the tarue 
current, if it e^sts ; and second, the rate pf cl^i^e .,m 'i^ec^ic 
aisplacemeni The f\indamental conuectiiig ejecj^c i;ur- 
rents and^ma^etic fiol^ds.iS that .^e line ihte^al 6f,m^i|gp^c 
force t^eu once round a conductor conveying au current 
is equa^ tb 4 v-times the surface injiiegral of 9 ie currp^ density, 
or tp 4’ ir-times the total currant fipwing , through tne 
line rcUnd whkh the integral is, telffin (see ELECTROXiNEJtpg^. 
A secon^ relation connecting; magnetic and electric fprpelfk 

, !||he first ^oper 4 a wkob\ 3 la 3 iweU began to translate Baraday’s 

Qonceptioiia ktp mthematiaftl teguage was ** On Faradsy^s .bkes 
at Farce," mad to tbe Cantoiato. Btobaophical Soeieto on^toe xoth 
of December <3x5 and thf Axth of >Febniary 1856. See ilifexweai!!a 
Collected Scientific Papers ^ 1. 153. 
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bued tipon Faradav’it fundamental law of induction^ that the 
rate of change of the total magnetic flux linked with a conductor 
is a measure of the electromotive force created in it (see Epcrao* 
KlKETics). Maxwell also introduced in this connexion the 
notion of the vector potential Coupling together these ide^ 
he was finally enabled to prove that the propagation of electiic 
and magnetic force takes place through space with a certain 
velocity determined by the dielectric constant and the magnetic 
perme^ity of the medium. To take a simple instance^ if we 
consider an electric current as flowing in a conductor it is, as 
Oersted discovered, surrounded by closed lines of magnetic 
force. If we imagine the current in the conductor to be in* 
stantaneously reversed in direction, the magnetic force surround* 
ing it would not be instantly reversed everywhere in direction, 
but the reversal would be propagated outwards through space 
with a certain velocity which Maxwell showed was mversely 
as the square roqft of the product of the magnetic permeability 
and the dielectric constant or specific inductive capacity of the 
medium. 

These great results were announced by him for the first time 
in a paper presented in 1864 to the Royal Society of London 
and printed in the Phil Trans, for 1865, entitled A Dynamical 
Theoty of the Electromagnetic Field.” Maxwell showed in this 
paper that the velocity of propagation of an electromagnetic 
impulse through space could also be determined by certain experi- 
mental meth(^ which consisted in measuring same electric 
quantity, capacity, resistance or potential in two ways. W. £. 
Weber had ^eady laid the foundations of the absolute system 
of electric and magnetic measurement, and proved that a 
quantity of electricity could be measured either by the force 
it exercises upon another static or stationary quantity of electri- 
city, or magnetically the force this quantity of electricity 
exercises upon a magnetic pole when flowing through a neighbour- 
ing conductor. The two systems of measurement were called 
respectively the electrostatic and the electroma^etic systems 
(see Units, Physical), Maxwell suggested new methods for 
the determination of this ratio of the electrostatic to the electro- 
magnetic units, and by experiments of great ingenuity was able 
to ^ow that this ratio, which is also tlmt of the velocity of the 
propagation of an electromagnetic impulse through space, is 
identical with that of light. This great fact once ascertained, 
it became clear that the notion t^t electric phenomena are 
affections of the luminiferous ether was no longer a mere specula- 
tion but a scientific theory capable of verification . An immediate 
deduction from Maxwell’s theory was that in transparent dielec- 
trics, the dielectric constant or specific inductive capacity should 
be numerically equal to the square of the refractive index for ver^ 
long electric waves. At the time when Maxwell developed his 
theoiy the dielectric constants of only a few transparent insulators 
were known and these were for the most part measured with 
steady or unidirectional electromotive force. The only refractive 
indices which had been measured were the optical refractive 
indices of a number of transparent substances. Maxwell made 
a comparison between the optical refractive index and the 
dielectric constant of paraffin wax, and the approximation 
between the numerical valpes of the square of the first and that 
of the last was sufficient to show that there was a basis for further 
work. M^well’s electric and magnetic ideas were gathered 
together in a great mathematical treatise on electricity and 
magnetism which was published in 1873.' This book stimulated 
in a thost remarkable degree theoretic^ and practical research 
into the phenomena electricity 'and magnetism. Experi- 
mental methods were dfevised for the further exact measurements 
of the electromagnetic velocity and numerous determinations 
of the dielectric constants Of various solids, Uquids and gases, 
and comparisons of these with the corresponding optical re- 
fractive indices were conducted. This early work indicated 
that whilst there were a number of cases in Which the square 

* A TrMOise'om Eleetrtciiy and Mafgnatitm (a vote.), by Tames 
dark Maxwell, aometw professor of expsrlitieiftal physics m the 
tinivergity i}f Cambridge. A second edltioii wa» edited by Sir W. D. 
Hlvonin x8Bt and athfEd by Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson in i^i. 


of optical refractive index for long waves and the dielectric 
constant of the same substance were sufficiently close to afiord 
an apparent confirmation of Maxwell’s theory, yet in other 
cases there were considerable divergencies. L. Boltzmann 
(1844-1907) made a large number of determinations for solids 
and for gases, and the didectric constants of many solid and 
liquid substances were determined by N. N. Schiller (b. 1848), 
P. A. Silow (b. 1850), J. Hopkinson and others. The accumu- 
lating determinations of the numerical value of the electro- 
m^netic velocity (») from the earliest made by Lord Kelvin 
(Sir W. Thomson) with the aid of King and M^Kichan, or those 
of Qerk Maxwell, W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, to more recent 
ones by J. J. Thomson, F. Himstedt, H. A. Rowland, E. B. Rosa, 
J. S. H. Pellat and H. A. Abraham, showed it to be very close 
to the best determinations of the velocity of light (see Units, 
Physical). On the other hand, the divergence in some cases 
between the square of the optical refractive index and the 
dielectric constant was veiy marked. Hence although Maxwell’s 
theory of electrical action when first propounded found many 
adherents in (^eat Britain, itilid not so much dominate opinion 
on the continent of Europe. * 

Fouara Period.— With the publication of Clerk Maxwell’s 
treatise in 1873, we enter fully upon the fourth and modern 
period of electricial research. On the technical side the invention 
of a new form of armature for dynamo electric machines by 
Z. T. Gramme (1826-1901) inaugivated a departyre hrom which 
we may date modern electrical engineering. It will be convenient 
to deal with technical development first. 

Technical DevelopmenU^h& far back as 1841 large magneto- 
electric machines driven by steam power liad been constructed, 
and in 1856 F. H. Holmes had made a magneto machine with 
multiple permanent ma^ts which was installed in 1862 in 
Dungeness lighthouse. Further progress was made in 1867 
when H, Wilde introduced the use of electromagnets for the field 
magnets. In 1S60 Dr Antonio Pacinotti invented what is now 
called the toothed ring winding for armatures and described it 
in an Italian journal, but it attracted little notice until reinvented 
in 1870 by Gramme. In this new form of bobbin, the armature 
consisted of a ring of iron wire wound over with an endless coil 
of wire and coimected to a commutator consisting of copper bars 
insulated from one another. Gramme dynamos were then soon 
made on the self-exciting principle. In 1873 at Vienna the fact 
was discovered that a dynamo machine of the Gramme type 
could also act as an electric motor and was set in rotation when 
a efirrent was passed into it from another similar machine. 
Henceforth the electric transmission of power came within the 
possibilities of engineering. 

Electric Lighting,— In 1876, Paul Jablochkov (1847-1894), 
a Russian officer, passing through Paris, invented his famous 
electric candle, consisting of two rods of carbon placed side by 
side and separated from one another by an insulating material. 
This invention in conjunction with an alternating current 
dynamo provided a new and simple form of electric arc lighting. 
Two years afterwards C. F. Brush, in the United States, produced 
another efficient form of dynamo and electric arc Imp suitable 
for working in series (see LionnNG : Electric^ and these inven- 
tions of Brush and Jablochkov inaugurated commercial arc 
lighting. The so-called subdivision of electric light by incan- 
descent lighting lamps ^en engaged attention. E. A. King in 
1845 and W. E. Staite in 1848 had made incandescent electric 
lamps of an elementary form, ^d T. A. Edison in 1878 ^ain 
attacked the problem of producing light by the incandescence of 
platinum. It had by that time Ijecome clear that the most 
suitable material for an incandescent lamp was carbon contained 
in a good vacuum, and St G. Lane Fox and Sir J. W. Swan in 
Engknd, and T. A. Edison in the United States, were engaged 
in struggling with the difficulties of producing a suitable carbon 
incandescence electric lamp. Edison constructed in T879 a 
successtyl lamp of this type consisting of a vessel wholly of glass 
containing a carbon filament pnade by carbonizing or 
some other carbonizable material, the vessel being exlmusted 
and the current led into the filaihent through platinum wires. 
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Iir 1879 and x88o, Edison in th« United States, and Swan in 
conjunction with C. H. Steam in England, succeeded in com* 
pletely solving the practical problems. From and after that ^te 
incandescent electric lighting became commercially possible, 
and was brought to public notice chiefly by an electrical exhibi- 
tion held at the Crystal Palace, near l^ndon, in i88s. Edison, 
moreover, as well as Lane^Fox, had realized the idea of a public 
electric supply station, and the former proceeded to establish 
in Pearl Street, New York, in 1881, the first public electric supply 
station. A similar station in England was opened in the basement 
of a house in Holbom Viaduct, London, in March 1882. Edison, 
with copious ingenuity, devised electric meters, electric mains, 
lamp fittings and generators complete for the purpose. In 1881 
G. A. Faure made an important improvement in the lead 
secondary battery which G. Plant6 (1834-1889) had invented 
in 1859, and storage batteries then began to be developed as 
commercial appliances by Faure, Swan, J. S. Sellon and many 
others (sec Accumulator). In 1882, numerous electric lighting 
companies were formed for the conduct of public and private 
lighting, but an electric lighting act passed in that year greatly 
hindered commercial progress in Great Britain. Nevertheless 
the delay was utilized in the completion of inventions necessary 
for the safe and economical distribution of electric current for 
the purpose of electric lighting. 

Telephone . — Going back a few years we find the technical 
applications of electrical invention had developed themselves 
in other directions. Alexander Graham Bell in ^876 invented 
the speaking telephone {q>v.)y and Edison and Elisha Gray in 
the United States followed almost immediately with other 
telephonic inventions for electrically transmitting speech. 
About the same time D. E. Hughes in England invented the 
microphone. In 1879 telephone exchanges began to be developed 
in the United States, Great Britain and other countries. 

Electric Following on the discovery in 1873 of the 

reversible action of the dynamo and its use as a motor, efforts 
began to be made to apply this knowledge to transmission of 
power, and S, D. Field, T. A. Edison, Leo Daft, E. M. Bentley 
and W. H. Knight, F. J. Sprague, C. J. Van Depoele and others 
between 1880 and 1 884 were the pioneers of electric traction . One 
of the earliest electric tram cars was exhibited by E. W. and W. 
Siemens in Paris in 1881. In 1883 Luden Gaulard, following a 
line of thought opened by Jablochkov, proposed to employ high 
pressure alternating currents for electric distributions over wide 
areas by means of transformers. His ideas were improved by 
Carl Zipemowsky and 0 . T. BUthy in Hungary and by S. Z. 
de Ferranti in England, and the alternating current transformer 
(see Transformers) came into existence. Polyphase alternators 
were first exhibited at the Frankfort electrical exhibition in 1891, 
developed as a consequence of scientific researches by Galileo 
Ferraris(i847-i897), Nikola Tesla, M. 0 . von Dolivo-Dobrowolsky 
and C. E. L. Brown, and long distance transmission of electrical 
power by polyphase electrical currents (see Power Trans- 
mission : Electric) was exhibited in operation at Franktort in 
1891. Meanwhile the early continuous current dynamos devised 
by Gramme, Siemens and others hAd been vastly improved in 
scientific principle and practical construction by the labours of 
Siemens, J. Hopkinson, R. E. B. Crompton, Elihu Thomson, 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Thomas Parker and others, and the theory 
of the action of the dynamo had been doscly studied by J. and 
E. Hopkinson, G. Kapp, S. P. Thompson, C. P. Steinmetz and 
J. Swinburne, and great improvements mode in the alternating 
current d3mamo by W. M. Mordey, S. Z. de Ferranti and Messrs 
Ganz of Budapest. Thus in twenty years from the invention of 
the Gramme dynamo, electrical en^neering had developed from 
small beginnings into a vast industry. The amendment, in 1888, 
of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, before long caused a huge 
devdopment of public electric lightii^ in Great Britain. By 
the end of the 19th century every large city in Europe and in 
North and South America was provi^d with a public electric 
supply for the puiposes of electric lighting. The various improve- 
ments in electric ulumihants, such as the Nemst oxide lamp, the 
tantalum and osmium incanddeent lamps, and improved forms 


of one lampy eadoeed, inverted and flame arcs^^^nre described 
under Liobting : Electric. 

Between 1890 and 19001 deetric traction advanqed rapidly 
in the United States of America but more slowly in EngUnd. 
In 1^2 the success of deep tube dectric railways in Great 
Britain was assured, and in 1904 main line railways began to 
abandon, at least experimentally, the steam locomotive and sub- 
stitute for it the electric transmission of power. Long distance 
electrical transmission had been before that time exemplified 
in the great sdieme of utilizing the falls of Niagara. The first 
projects were discussed in 1891 and 1892 and completed practio- 
ally some ten years later. In this scheme fairge turbines were 
placed at the bottom of hydraulic fall tubes 150 ft. deep, 
turbines being coupled by long shafts with ^000 H.P. alternating 
current dynamos on the surface. By these electtic current w 
generated and transmitted to towns and factories around, being 
sent overhead as far as Buffalo, a distance of 18 m. At the end 
of die 19th century electrochemical industries began to 
developed which depended on the possession of cheap electric 
energy: The production of aluminium in Switzerland and 
Scotland, cart^mndum and calcium carbide in the United 
States, and soda by the CastneivKellner process, began to be 
conducted on an immense scale. The early work ii Sir W. 
Siemens on the electric furnace was continued and greatly 
extended by Henri Moissan and others on its scientific side, and 
electro-chemistry took its place as one of the most pnomtsing 
departments of technical research and invention. It was 
stimulated and assisted by improvements in the construction 
of laige dynamos and increased knowledge concerning the 
control of powerful electric currents. 

In the early part of the soth century the distribution in bulk 
of electric ener^ for power purposes in Great Britain began to 
assume important proportions. It was seen to be uneconomical 
for each city and town to manufacture its own supply since, 
owing to the intermittent nature of the demand for current for 
lighting, the price had to be kept up to 4d. and fid. per unit. 
It was found that by the manufacture in bulk, even by steam 
engines, at primary centres the cost could be considerably 
reduced, and in numerous districts in England large power 
stations began to be erected between 1903 and 2905 for the 
supply of current for power purposes. This involved almost a 
revolution in the nature of the tools used, and in the methods 
of working, and may ultimately even greatly affect the factory 
system and the concentration of population in large towns 
which was brought about in the ^riy part of the Z9th century 
by the invention of the steam engine, 

% 

Development of Electric Theory, 

Turning now to the theory of electricity, we may iwte the 
equally remarkable progress made in 300 years in scientific 
insight into the nature of the agency which has so recast the 
face of human society. There is no need to dwell upon the 
early crude theories of the action of amber and lodestone. In 
a true scientific sense no hypothesis was possible, because few 
facts had been accumulated. The discoveries of Stephen Gray 
and C. F. de C. du Fay on the conductivity of some bodies for 
the electric agency and the dual character of electrification wtyt 
rise to the first notions of electricity as an imponderable nuid, 
or non-gravitative subtile matter, of a more r^ed and pene- 
trating kind than ordinary liquids and gases. Its duplex diar- 
acter, and the fact that the electricity produced by rubbing 
glass and vitreous substances was different from that produced 
by rubbing sealing-wax and resinous substanm, mmed to 
necessitate the assumption of two kinds of electric fluid ; hence 
there arose the conception of positive and negative de^city, 
and the two-fluid theory came into existence. 

Single-fluid T'/i^ory.— The Study of the phenomena of Idle 
Leyden jar and of the fact that the inside and butside coatings 
possessed opposite electricities, so that in charging the jar as 
much positive electricity is added to One side as negative to the 
other, led Franklin about 1750 to suggest a modification called 
the single fluid theory, in Wmdl the ttro states of electrification 
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as not the ftfsalDs o! two di&mt fluids 
but of the addition or subtraction ef bne' electtie fluid irnm 
insftter, >$o that positive el6«;trificatioii was to be looked upon 
hs the result of increase or additioii of somedi^ t»> drdinafy 
matter and negative ^ a suhtmction. The positive and negative 
electiifications of the two ceatmgs of t^ Le^ea jav were 
therefore to be negarded as the result of a tronsfoeraadon ot 
something called electricity from one coatmg to the other, by 
whkh process a certain measurable «}uantity became so much 
less on one side by the satne amount by which it became more 
on the other. A miodificaafon of this sii^le duid theory was put 
forward by F. U. T. Aepihus which was explained and dhietrated 
m> his TeHtamen ti^iniae ileOfietktiM gi magMtism] published 
in ^St Petersburg in 17501 This theory was founded on the ! 
hallowing principles >^iy the partidea of the electric fluid 
repel ea^ other toves deemasing as the distance incseaBes ; 
<a> tete partidetMof the deetric fluid* attract the atoms ol iiti i 
bodies and wre attracted by them with a force obeying the sanse 
ISiW^ <3)'the elech^ fluid exists in the pores ot; all bodies, >and 
whilet it' tnoveo without any obstruction in conductors such as 
VAMialS, water, it moves with exteemn diffioulty in.Bo<iatM 
non^^owdnctorsauchas gkas, Tesin,flcc. ; (4) electrical phenomena 
adte produced either by the transference of hhe electric fluid oef a 
body eoiitainitig more to one containing less^ or from itsattracrion 
and tepulsioci when no tmnsference tkkes place. Electric 
nttmotronsii^ repulsions were, however, regarded asdlflerentiQl 
ftotiotli in which the mutual repulsion of the particiesxjf electricity 
icnieiwMdv so to speak, in antagonism to the mutual attnaetion 
ot partiiilmtd inait^ anotner and oi portides of elec^ 

tricity for matter. Independently of AepiUuSy Utaty Cavendish 
pot: forward a single^fluid theory of otectri^ (Pk^* Tmns., 
p. 1584), in which he considered it in morei precise 

detail 

Shifo-'fbn^ Thwyr-^lsi the ekeidttion (of electrical idienofnena^ 
however^ toudmde the endl of the j 8 th century, a modifkation of 
tibei twin-fluid theory seeins to have been generally pmtcrmd. 
The: ngdoiB riien formed of the nature of eketriheatiou was 
sohaething as follows;— AU bodies were aseunaed to contain. a 
mtoin quantity of a so-called ueutval fluid nmdq up of e(|ual 
qtmntkiss of positive and negative electricity, which when m 
(thin sftate of conobinatioa neutitahzed one another’s properties* 
Xbemeutxal fluid conld^ however, bo divided up or separated 
intOi)tls two consriiaenes, and thi^ could be accumulated on 
eepaeate .conduotors* or . nonrcondoctors. This view followed 
ivoiiiithe discovery of the facts 0^ electrk .mchiction of J. Cantpn 
(* 753 » 1754)- When, for instance,*^ positively ^etectrifijed,fK)dy 
was found to induce upon another insulated conductor a charge 
of negative electricity on the sidfe' nearest to it, and a charge of 
phsitiveteioakrietty on the* side farthest from it, this was explained 
by* saying: that' the partides of each of the two electric fluids 
lapdM <i>ne amdther bnt attracted those of the positive fluid* 
Hence itheli operation of the positive charge upon the neutral 
flkiid^was tbt draw. towards the positive the negative constituent 
of theineobralidinge and repel to the distant pfurts of the con- 
dutttor thg' positive oonstkilent. 

tX AL Coulmnb experimentally proved that the law of attraction 
and nepuision^ of electri^d bodies was that, the force 
betWeenf ' them varied mversely as the equate d the: distance 
and tttuB.gave<nmthemari( 3 ri detinitencas to the< twenfluid hypo- 
thesis* lit Was then assumed that , eadi of the two constituents 
oftheinettthdfluidhadan atomic structure and that the soiled 
pardolee of; one of the leibctrio fluMe, say positive, tepteilled 
rimilarpaBrtidsB withia foreevaiyiagtinyer^yas a squarCr^ the 
diBtiiice and attracted those of the opposite fluid according to 
the lasne law* This {act and hypo^is brought electrical 
phenomena within the: domain of mathematical wnalysis and, 
at* already mentioned^ tLaplaoe, Boit, Poisson^ ^G. X. Av Plana 
later Robert Murphy made them 

riio;8iubjtc^!0lithrir investigations on. .^imode , in which .elri;- 
trkity diria^tas conductors wtWi in equuifpunv 

1 tworfluidthe^ have 

hfiidthefleld tmtilitiie time when If^gd^iy^hc^ 


on akotricity* A£tir he ltfui edbe^ed. himself by dier study of 
the phenomena of lute* bf magnetic force in hia disooveriea on 
eiecibFomagnetic indaotimi, he: applied the* tame conception tOr 
electrostatic phenomena, and thus created the motion of lines 
ef electrostatic force <and' of theMUoaportant function d the di- 
electric or non-oonductoi; in sustaining them* Famday’S' notioii 
as to the nature of electrifleatiion, t^refore, about the middle 
of the 19th centuiy came to be something as follows:— He 
considered that the 8o»caiied choige of electricity on a* conductor 
was tn reality nothing on the conductor or in conductor 
itself, but consisted in a state of strain or polarisation, or a 
physical change of some kind in tiie particles of the dielectric 
surrounding thei^onductor, and that it was this physical state 
in the dielectric which constituted, eleefirifleation. Since Faraday 
was well aware that even* a good vacuum c^ act as a dielectric, 
he recognized that the it£^ he called dielectric polarization 
could not be whiMly dependent, upon the presence of grnvitative 
matter, but that there must be an ieleetromagnetic medium of a 
supcrmaterkl mature. In the igth series of his Exp^rimntal 
Riosimhes mi, Eltctumty he discussedi the relation of a vacuum 
to electneity. Furtl^nnore this electrochemical investigations, 
and particulkiy his discovery of the important law. of electrolysis, 
that the moyemeiW, of a certain <}uajitity of electricity thorough an 
electrolyte is always accompanied by the tranrier of a certain 
deflnite quantity of matter frornmne electrode to anotberand the 
liberation at ^ese electtc^ of ati equivalent weight of the ions, 
gave foundation for tise idea d a de^te utomic charge. of elec- 
tricity. hi J&ict,,ioiig.,puevions)y to Faraday’s electrachemical 
researches,. Sir H. Davy and J, J.* Berzelius eiaj% in the 19th 
centi^ had advasifCed the ihypotbasis that jchemical combination 
was aiie to dectiic attractions between the electric charge 
wried by chemu^ atoms* The notion, however, that electricity 
is atomic in structure was deflniteliy put forward by Hermana 
von Helmholtz in a well-known Ewaday lecture. HeUnhcJtz 
says: ** If we accept the hypothesis that elementary substances 
are composed iof , 4 t(^s,. we cannot well avoid concluding that 
electricity also is» divided into ejeinentary portions which behave 
like atoms of electricity.” > Clerk Maxwell.had already used in 
1875 the phrase, a molecule of electricity.” ® Towards the 
end. of. thethfrd ^wter of the. 19th century it therefore became 
clear that* electgicily, whatever be its nature, was associated 
with atoms of matter in the form of exact multiples of an in- 
divisible minimum electric charge which may be considered to be 
“ Nature’s unit of ejectricitj’.” This ultimate unit of electric 
quantity Professor Johnstone Stoney called an* dectrou,^ The 
formulation of electrical theory as far as re^ds operations in 
space fre» from m^ttter.was immensely assisted by Maxwell’s 
mathematical. theory.,. OHver, .Heaviside after i88o rendered 
much assistance by re<hw?jng ,Mfixweirs mathematical analysis 
to more comipact form and hy intaroducing greater precision into 
terminology (see his pUciriffil Papers y 1^2), This is perhaps 
the piece to refer also to the great services of Lord Rayleigh 
to elibtrical science. Succeeding Maxwell as Cavendish professor 
of physics at Cambridge in he soon devoted himilf especi- 
ally to the exact redetermmation of the practical riectrical 
units in absolute measure. He followed up the early, work of the 
Bnt^ Association Committee on ekdtiical unite by a fresh 
detetmmation of the phm ip absolute n^easure,. and in conjunction 
with other workmen thefelecttoohwnieal equivalent of sijver and 
the absolute .rieetromotive .force of the , Clark eell mj^ be said 
to have placed ex^t electrical naeosurement on a new hasis. 
He also-made greatadditiops to the theory of alternating electric 
currents, and provided fresh ^phancesrfor other .electrical 
measurements (see nis CaUtc^d Scientific Papm, Cambrige, 

PMciroroptia.—SdT, a long time Faradeyi observation op the 
rotation ot the ptene of polarized %ht py heavy glass a 

* See MtitWelFs 'aiif vol. il p. 356 (211^ edX 

1881), ' -'’1 , . , , , 
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nuil^etic remained miaMiatd liet in ttoctXHSptice. Uten 
M. K Verdet (1824-1860) made a study ol soigect and 
discovered that a sdulion of ferric pflrchlonde> in metliyl alcohol 
rotated the plane of p^adaation man>oppoute direction to heavy 
glass' Unn. Chim. Phys., 1854, 4*, P* 37 ° J i^ 5 > 43i P- 37 ; 
Cwn. Rend,, 1854, 39^ p. 548). Later ^ k, £.£. Kundt prepared 
metfidlie films of iron> nidUil and cobalt, and obtained, powerful 
negative optical rotation with them ^ied, Am^ 1884, 23, 
p. 228; 1886^ 27, p; 191). John Kerr (1824^1907); discovert 
that a similar efiect was pi^dtiwd when plane pd^oed light was 
reflected from the pole* of a powerfid in^et(i^'LMng.,.i877, 
[5]^ 3> p- 331, and 1878, 5, p. i6t)^ Lmd Kelvin showed t^t 
Faxadayls discovery demonstrated that some form of rotation 
was taking place obng lines of magnetic ioM tdien. passing 
thnongh a medium.^ Many observers have given attention to 
the exact determination of Verdet’s constant of rotation for 
standard substances, €.g. Lord Rayleigh >for carbon bisulphide,^ 
and Sir W. H. Perkin for an immense range of inotgamc and 
CHganio bodies.^ Kerr also disooveied^ that when certain homo- 
geneous .dielectrics were submitted to electric strain, they 
became birehringent (PM. Mag., 1875, 50, pp. 337 and 446)^ 
The theory of electro-optics received great attention from 
Kelvin, M^well, Rayleigh, G.< F. Fitzgerald, A. Righi and 
P:. K. L» Drude, and experimental contributioas froin innuTnerable 
workers, such as F. T.. Trouton, 0 . J. Lodge and J. L. Howard, 
and many others. 

Elecific IFowf.— In the decadb 1880-1890, the most important 
advance in electrical physics was, however, that which originated 
wkh the astonishing researches of Heinrich Rudolf nei;t2(i857r« 
1894). This illustrious inv^tigator was stunuloted, by a certain 
probto brought to his notice by H^ivon Helmholtz, to undertake 
investigations which bad; for their object a demonstration of the 
truth of Maxwell’s principle that a variation in electric displace- 
ment was in fact an electric current and had magnetic eflects. 
It is impossible to describe here the details of tkise elaborate 
experiments ; the neader must be referred to Hrtz’sioampapoi'Sr 
or the English translation of. them by Prof, D. £. Jopqi. Hertz’s, 
great discovery was an experimental realization* of a suggestion 
made by G. F. Fitzgerald (1851-1901) in 1883 as to a ^tbod of 
producing electric waves in space. He invented for this purpose 
a radiator consisting of two metal rods placed in one line, their 
inner ends beirjg provided with poles nearly touching and their 
outer ends with metal plates. Such aa anjangement constitutes 
in efiect a condenser, and when the two plates respectively arc 
connected to the secondary terminals of an induction. coil in, 
operation, the plates are rapidly, and alternately -cl^ged, and 
discharged across the. spark .gap with electrical oscillations (see 
Electrokinetics). Hertz then devised; a wave detccung 
apparatus called a resonator. This in its simplest form^ consisted 
of; a ring of wire nearly closed terminating ih spark balls very 
close together, adjustable as to distance by a micrometer screw* 
He found that when the resonator yras placed in certain position 
with regard to the oscillator, small ^orks were seen between tl^' 
micrometer balls, and when the oscfllator was placed at one end 
of a. ^oom (having a sheet of zinc fixed against the wall at the 
otlwr end. symmetricfid positions could be found in the room, at 
which, when the resonator was there placed, either no sparks 
or else very brijjht; sparks occurred at the poles- These effects, ^ 
Bwtzr showed, indicated th^ establishment of stationary Electric 
waves in space and the propagation of electric, and maj^etic 
force through, space with a finite velocity. The other additional 
phenomena he observed fii^y contributed an all but con^usiye 
ppbf bf the truth of. MspfwelTs vie^. By protbundiy injjehlbtife’ 
methpds Hertz showed that these invisible ekctric. w^es.cotild 
be reflected and refracted waves pf %ht by. mirrots and 


i SerSir'W. Thamiot^ Pfoti. Roy^ Soil Londi, x#8fi,t8v|ft Z52; or 
Maxwetf, and Mag., vol, p/ 8311). 

(^roQH, I tans,,, P* ^ BecdoBK^ Ann, Cnnn, 

[3], 27; p. 3t2‘.’ ■ - M 

* BtikiMfa Vapem aoe:ao'b0ilouiidtiai:tii0 Jiram* CMn. Soc,^h9ftikv 
1884, p. 421 ; 1886, p. 177: 1888, p. 34x4,, > 839 , 


I priimiB, aad tiiatten^ optfes oenld bitfweatidl 

! with dectric wav«i whieh'^^uld' not aifeiet the ^e; Iieiieie< 
theie aroae a new setexuse of ‘elaeitv<H)pties>:!and i» iSh jpeuti of 
Eiieope and the Xilimted StIwttB ixmumeraible inveitigatore too^ 
pouesBion of the novel field of itMaarcih wiih'the grnteet delight. 

O . J. Lodge/' A. J. Si Poiiuwr^,« V. F. K. Bjerknes, 

P. K. L. Drude,: J. J. ThonaBoi^^ John Trowbridge, Max Abraham, 
and many othm, oontribi^d to itb ehiddation. 

In 1892, £. Branly of Paris deidied anjhppliasice for detectmg 
these waves which auhaeqnently proved to be cd immeaae 
importance. Hedisoovered thatthey lud the power of laffecting' 
the electric cendbetivity Of materiab when;id^ st^^^ of powto^ 
the majori^ of met^lic filings increasiiig m oonductivity^ 
Lodge devised a rimflar arrangement called a coherer^ and & 
RutWford invented a magnetic detector depending on the 
power of electric osoillaitions to demagnetize iron or steei. The 
sum total of all these oontribations: to electrical knowledge 
had the efiect of establishing Maxwell’s principles on^mfirlB baaui, 
but they also led to tedimcal inventions of the very greatest 
utility.. In 1896 G. Marconi applied a modified and knproved 
form <d Branly’s wave detector in conjunction wi^ a novel 
form of radiator for the telegraphic tranamksiim 6 f intdligenoe 
titrough space; without wires,, ai^ he and others .developed this 
new form of telegraphy with 1 the greatest napidi^ and- success 
into^aistart^andimoat usefulmeansof coarununicatingthsoH^ 
space riectricf^ witlmutix>m)0cring wires. 

El0^tre^sts,*^The study of .the^ transfer of electricity through 
Uqmds iwcatiwhfie much attmtiomi The genaal 

facts andlawB^ electrolysis (i^.t'.) were rdetsrmined experiment* 
oily by Davy and Faraday and confixvned.hy the reieaFches of; 
J. F. Daaiell, iL.W. Bunien.and Hdmholitz^ The modeni 
theory ofelsotrolysis^ew.upunder the hand8>of R.J.£Xlaufius^ 
A. W. Williamspn and; F. G.. Kohtrausch, and reeeived a* 
great impetiM fzom the; iiairk of Svaoite Anbeniii% Vsn’i 
Hoff, Wi Ostwald,.M. ,W4 hkmst and many others.* The the^> 
uf the ionization of.salts:in sohition has, raised mueh disQUBsiiaa 
amongstphemista, but the general fact is certain that electriokfr 
only moves throng liquids in jassociatiqn with matter,, ani^ 
simultaneously involves chemical dissociation of molecular 
groups. , 

Dfechargie through .GW2.— ^any eminent physicists i had an 
instinctive feeling that the study of the passage of electridfy 
thnoqgh.gj^s would shed muqh light on therintrinric nature, 
of eleciricity. Faraday devoted ^ careful examination of the . 
phenpraana the XII1^“ series of his Experiment Researc^s^, 
and among the older workers in this field must ybe particularly 
mentioned J. Pliicker, J* ,W- .Hittoff, A.. A. de la Rive, J, 
Gassiot, C. F. Varley, and W. Sjpottiswoode and J,. netchet 
Moulton. It has long been known that air and other gases at' 
the pressure of the atmosphere we very perfect insulators^ 
bi^ that when they were rarefied and contained in, glass tu^ 
v^th platinum electrodes, sealed through the glass;, electric^ , 
coi:^ be passed through them under. , sufficient elcctromotii^ . 
iforce and produced h lumiwb* appearance known as the elecfcnn 
glow discharge. The so-called vacuum tubes construct^ by ' 
H. Geissier (18^5-1879) containing air, carbonic, acid, hyiojjeiDu 
&c., under a pressure.jOi one or two iidllimpljes,.exhilw.WiWh^ 
appearances when traversed by the high tension current produpiiid. . 
by the secondary circuit of an induction coil. |Carnday disf:py^{m 
like existence of , a dark, space round thenc^garive clecgode {wh^ , 
is usually knbym as me “ Faraday .owk {pace.” , Db te ' 
added much tp our knowledge of the,‘ sii\b3ect^;and J, Fluefe, 
ipd ^i^ciple J.Vl^vHittorf ewi^e^.the pltetmm^ 

In so-ddled Hign vacua, that ' is, in exceedingly rarafied gasek, 
C. F. Varley discovered the interesting fact tto no .current 
coutd ^ sent through the rarefied m unless a .bartammhuinumf. 
potential (hfieveaGO of. the. electrodes was , exovbxL . Sir WsUiam 
Qrookes took up in 187a the study Of eleetric'disohaige througlk 

' > E^mea dm osciHaem^mim 

^ Les OsciUtUions ilectriques , > 
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high vAcuft, havii^ been led to it by his reseiurches on the radio- 
meter. The particular details of the phenomena observed will 
be found described in the article Conduction^ Electric (§ UL). 
The main fact discovered by researches of Pliicker, Hittorf and 
Crookes was that in a vacuum tube containing extremely rarefied 
air or other gas^ a luminous discharge takes place from the 
negative electrode which proceeds in lines normal to the surface 
of the negative electrode and renders phosphorescent both the 
glass envelope and other objects placed in the vacuum tube 
when it falls upon them. Hittorf made in 1869 the discovery 
that solid objects could cast shadows or intercept this cathode 
discharge. The cathode discharge henceforth engaged the 
attention of many physicists. Varley had advanced tentatively 
the hypothesis that it consisted in an actual projection of electri- 
fied matter from the cathode, and Crookes was led by his re- 
searches in 187.0, 1871 and 1872 to embrace and confirm this 
hypothesis in a roodified form and announce the existence of a 
fourth state of matter, which he called radiant matter, demon- 
strating by many beautiful and convincing experiments that 
there was an actual projection of material substance of some 
kind possessing inertia from the surface of the cathode. German 
physicists such as £. Goldstein were inclined to take another 
view. Sir J. J. Thomson, the successor of Maxwell and Lord 
Rayleigh in the Cavendish chair of physics in the university of 
Cambndge, began about the year 1899 a remarkable series of 
investigations on the cathode’ discharge, which finally enabled 
him to make a measurement of the ratio of the electric charge 
to the mass of the particles of matter projected from the cathode, 
and to show that this electric charge was identical with the 
atomic electric charge carried by a hydrogen ion in the act of 
electrolysis, but that the mass of the cathode particles, or 
“corpuscles” as he called them, was far less, viz. about 
part of the mass of a hydrogen atom.^ The subject was pursued 
by Thomson and the Cambridge physicists with great mathe- 
matical and experimental ability, and finally the conclusion 
was reached that in a high vacuum tube the electric charge is 
carried by particles which have a mass only a fraction, as above 
mentioned, of that of the hydrogen atom, but which carry a 
charge equal to the unit electric charge of the hydrogen ion as 
found by electrochemical researches,* P. E. A. Lenard made 
in 1894 {Wied. Ann. Phys,, 51, p. 225) the discovery that these 
cathode particles or corpuscles could pass through a window 
of thin sheet aluminium placed in the wall of the vaaium tube 
and give rise to a class of radiation called the Lenard rays. 
W. C. Rdntgen of Munich made in 1896 his remarkable discovery 
of the so-called X or Rdntgen rays, a class of radiation produced 
by the impact of the cathode particles against an impervious 
metallic screen or anticathode placed in the vacuum tube. 
The study of Rdntgen rays was ardently pursued by the principal 
physicists in Europe during the years 1897 and 1898 and subse- 
quently. The principal property of these Rfintgen rays which 
attracted public attention was their power of passing through 
many solid bodies and afiecting a photographic plate. Hence 
some substances were opaque to them and others transparent. 
The astonishing feat of photographing the bones of the living 
ammal within the tissues soon rendered the Rdntgen rays 
indispensable in surgery and directed an army of investigators 
to their study. 

Radioadivity , — One outcome of all this was the discovery 
by H. Becquerel in 1896 that minerals containing uranium, and 
particularly the mineral known as pitchblende, had the power 
of affecting sensitive photG]B;raphic plates enclosed in a black 
paper envelope when me mmeral was placed on the outside, as 


' See J. T. Thomson, Proc. Roy. Inst, Land., 1897, 15, p. 4x9 ; 
also Phil. Mag.. 1899, [5], 48, p. 547. 

* Later results show that the mass of a hydrogen atom is not far 
from X *3 X lo”** gxamme and that the unit atomic charge or natural 
unit of electricity is 1*3 x io-*> of an electromagnetic C.G.S. unit. 
The mass of the electron or corpuscle is 7^0 x xo-^ graixune and its 
diameter is 3 x 10-^ centipmtre. The diameter of a chemical atom is 
of the order of xo-*’ cefimnetze* 


H. A. Lorents, '*The Electron Theory/’ Eliktrolschniscke 
ZsUickrift, I905, 26, p. 584 ; or Science Ahstrdcfs, 1905, 8, A, p. 603. 


well as of dischaxi^ing a charged electroscope (Com, Rend,, 1896, 
122, p. 420). This research opened a way of approach to 
phenomena of radioactivity, and the history of the steps by which 
P. Curie and Madame Curie were finally led to the discovery of 
radium is one of the most fascinating copters in the history of 
science. The study of radium and radioactivity (see Radio- 
activity) led before long to the further remarkable knowledge 
that these so-called radioactive materials project into surround- 
ing space particles or corpuscles, some of which are identical 
with those projected from the cathode in a high vacuum tube, 
together with others of a different nature. The study of radio- 
activity was pursued with g^eat ability not only by the Curies 
and A. Debierne, who associated himself with them, in France, 
but by £. Rutherford and F. Soddy in Canada, and by J. J. 
Thomson, Sir William Crookes, Sir William Ramuy and others 
in England. 

Electfonic Theory , — ^The final outcome of these investigations 
was the hypothesis that Thomson’s corpuscles or particles 
composing the cathode discharge in a l^h vacuum tube must 
be looked upon as the ultimate constituent of what we call 
negative electricity ; in other words, they are atoms of negative 
electricity, possessing, however, inertia, and these negative 
electrons are components at any rate of the chemical atom. 
Each electron is a point-charge of negative electricity equal to 
3*9 X 10'^® of an electrostatic unit or to i *3 x 10“*® of an electro- 
magnetic unit, and the ratio of its charge to its mass is nearly 
2 X 10^ using E.M. units. For the hydrogen atom the ratio of 
charge to mass astieduced from electrolysis is about 10^. Hence 
the mass of an electron is ^^th of that of a hydrogen atom. 
No one has yet been able to isolate positive electrons, or to give 
a complete demonstration that the whole inertia of matter is 
only electric inertia due to what may be called the inductance 
of the electrons. Prof. Sir J, Larmor developed in a series of 
very able papers (Phil, Trans,, 1894, 185 ; 1895, 186 ; 1897, 
190), and subsequently m his book Aether and Matter (1900), a 
remarkable hypothesis of the structure of the electron or cor- 
puscle, which he regards as simply a stram centre in the aether 
or electromagnetic medium, a chemical atom being a collection 
of positive and negative electrons or strain centres in stable 
orbital motion round their common centre of mass (see Aether). 
J. J. Thomson also developed this hypothesis in a profoundly 
interesting manner, and we may therefore summarize very 
briefly the views held on the nature of electricity and matter 
at the beginning of the 20th century by saying that the term 
electricity had come to be regarded, in part at least, as a collective 
name for electrons, which m turn must be considered as con- 
stituents of the chemical atom, furthermore as centres of certain 
lines of self-locked and permanent strain existing in the universal 
aether or electromagnetic medium. Atoms of matter are com- 
posed of congeries of electrons and the inertia of matter is probably 
therefore only the inertia of the electromagnetic medium.^ 
Electric waves are produced wherever electrons are accelerated 
or retarded, that is, whenever the velocity of an electron is 
changed or accelerated positively or negatively. In every solid 
body there is a continual atomic dissociation, the result of which 
is that mixed up with the atoms of chemical matter composing 
them we have a greater or less percentage of free electrons. 
The operation called an electric current consists in a diffusion 
or movement of these electrons through matter, and this is 
controlled by laws of diffusion which are similar to those of the 
diffusion of liquids or gases. Electromotive force is due to a 
difference in the density of the electronic population in different 
or identical conducting bodies, and whilst the electrons can 
move freely through so-called conductors their motion is much 
more hindered or restricted in non-conductors. Electric charge 
consists, therefore, in an excess or deficit of negative electrons 
in a body. In the hands of H. A. Lorentz, P. K. L^ Drude, L J. 
Tliomson, J. Larmor and many others, the electrc^c hypothesis 
of matter and of electricity has been developed in great detail 
and may be said to represent the outcome of modem researches 
upon electrical phenomena. 

^ See J. J. Thomson, EUctricUy and Matter (London, X 904 )« 
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The reader may be referred for an admirable summary of the 
theories of electricity prior to the advent of the electronic 
hypothesis to J. J. Thomson's Rep(^ on Electrical 'Rieories ” 
(Brit Assoc, Report, 1885), m which he divides electrical 
theories enunciated during the 19th century into four classes^ 
and summarizes the opinions and theories of A. M. Ampdre, 
H. G. Grassman, C. F. Gauss, W. E. Weber, G. F. B. Riemann, 
R. J. E. Clausius, F. E. Neumann and H. von Helmholtz. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. I. General Principles, im- 
provements made in the dynamo and electric motor between 
1870 and 1880 and also in the details of the arc and incandescent 
electric lamp towards the close of that decade, induced engineers 
to turn their attention to the question of the private and public 
supply of electric current for the purpose of lighting and power. 
T. A. Edison ^ and St G. Lane Fox ^ were among the first to see 
the possibilities and advantages of public electric supply, and 
to devise plans for its practical establishment. If a supply 
of electric current has to be furnished to a building the option 
exists in many cases of drawing from a public supply or of 
generating it by a private plant. 

Private Plants,— In spite of a great amount of ingenuity 
devoted to the development of the primary battery and the 
thermopile, no means of generation of large currents can compete 
in economy with the dynamo. Hence a private electric generating 
plant involves the erection of a dynamo which may be driven 
either by a steam, gas or oil engine, or by power obtained by 
means of a turbine from a low or high fall of water. It may be 
either directly coupled to the motor, or driven by a belt ; and 
it may be either a continuous-current machine or an alternator, 
and if the latter, either single-phase or polyphase. The con- 
venience of being able to employ storage batteries in connexion 
with a private-supply system is so great that unless power has 
to be transmitted long distances, the invariable rule is to employ 
a continuous-current dynamo. Where space is valuable this 
is always coupled direct to the motor ; and if a steam-engine 
is employed, an enclosed engine is most cleanly and compact. 
Where coal or heating gas is available, a gas-engine is exceedingly 
convenient, since it requires little attention. Where coal gas 
is not available, a Dowson gas-producer can be employed. The 
oil-enpne has been so improv^ that it is extensively used in 
combination with a direct-coupled or belt-driven dynamo and 
thus forms a favourite and easily-managed jdant for private 
electric lighting. Lead storage cells, however, as at present 
made, when charged by a steam-driven <tynamo deteriorate litos 

^ British Patent Specification, No. 5306 of 1878, and No. 602 of 
1880. ‘ ^ ‘ ’ « iUd, No. 3988 of 1878. 


rapl^ than when an dlneiigine is employed, the reason being 
that 'the charging current is more irre^lar in the latter case^ 
rince the single cylinder oil^^engine only makes an impulse every 
other revolution. In corniemon* with the generator, it is almost 
the invariable custom to piit down a secondary batt^of storage 
cells, to enable the supply to be given after the engine hiui.stojpped. 
This is necessary, not only as a security for the continuity of 
supply, but because otherwise the costs of labour in running 
the engine night and day become excessive. The storage batt^ 
gives Its’ supply automatically, but the dyi^o Engine 
require incessant skilled attendance. If ^ building to be 
lighted is at some distance from the eng^c^houae the battery 
should be placed in the basement of the building, and under- 
ground or overhead conductors, to convey the c|iMging current, 
liroqght to it from the dynamo. 

It IS usual, in the case of electric lighting installations, to reckon 
all lamps in their equivalent number of 8 candle power (c.p.) 
incandescent lamps. In lighting a private house or buildi^, 
the first thing to be done is to settle the total number of incai^- 
descent lamps and their size, whether $2 c.p., 16 c.p. or 8 c.p. 
Lamps of 5 c.p. can be used with advantage in small bedrooms 
and passages. Each candle-power in the case of a catbon filament 
lamp can be taken as equivalent to 3*5 watts, or the 8 c.p. lamp 
as equal to 30 watts, the 16 c.p. lamp to 60 watts, and so on. 
In the case of metallic filament lamps about i *0 or 1 *25 watts. 
Hence if the equivalent of loo carbon filament 8 c.p. lamps is 
required in a building the maximum electric power-supply avail- 
able must be 3000 watts or 3 kilowatts. The next matter to 
consider is the pressure of supply. If the battery can be in a 
position near the building to be lighted, it is best to use loo-volt 
incandescent lamps and enclo.sed arc lamps, which can be 
worked singly off the loo-volt circuit. If, however, the lamps 
are scattered over a wide area, or in separate buildings somewhat 
far apart, as in a college or hospital, it may be better to select 200 
volts as the supply pressure. Arc lamps can then be worked three 
in series with added resistance. The third step is to select the size 
of the dynamo unit and the amount of spare plant. It is desir- 
able that there should be at least three dynamos, two of which 
are capable of taking the whole of the fuU load, the third being 
reserved to replace either of the others when required. The 
total power to be absorbed by the lamps and motors (if any) 
being given, together with an allowance for extensions, the size 
of the dynamos can be settled, and the power of the engines 
required to drive them determined. A good rule to follow is 
that the indicated horse-power (l.H.P.) of the engine should be 
double the dynamo full-load output in kilowatts ; that is to 
say, for a lo-kilowatt dynamo an ^engine should be capable of 
giving 20 indicated (not nominal) H.P. From the l.H.P. of the 
engine, if a steam engine, the size of the boiler required for steam 
production becomes Imown. For small plants it is safe to reckon 
that, including water waste, boiler capacity should be pro- 
vided equal to evaporating 40 lb of water per hour for every 
l.H.P. of the engine. The locomotive boiler is a convenient 
form ; but where large amounts of steam are required, some 
modification of the Lancashire boiler or the water-tube boffer 
is generally adopted. In settling the electromotive force of 
the dynamo to be employed, attention must be paid to the 
question of charging secondary cells, if these are used. If a 
secondary battery is employed in connexion with loo-volt lamps, 
it is usual to put in 53 or 54 cells. ^ The electromotive force of 
these cells varies between 2*2 and 1*8 volts as they discharge ; 
hence the above number of cells is sufficient for maintaining the 
necessary electromotive force. For charging, however, it is 
necessary to provide 2*5 volts per cell, and the dynamo must 
therefore have an electromotive force of 135 volts, plus any 
voltage required to overcome the fall of potential in the cable 
connecting the dynamo with the secondary battery. Supposing 
this to be 10 volts, it is safe to install dynamos having an electro- 
motive force of 150 volts, since 1^ means of resistance in the 
field circuits this electromotive force can be lowered to no or 
115 if it is required at any time to dispense with the battery. 
The size of the secondary cell wiU be determined by the nature 
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of thd supply to be given after the dynamos have been stopped. 
It is usual to provide sufficient storage capacity to run the 
lamps for three or four hours without assistance from the dynamo. 

As an example taken {torn actual practice, the following figuits 
mve the capacity of the plant put down to supply 500 8 c^. lamps 
m a hospital. The dynamos were 15-unit machines, having a full- 
load capacity of 100 amperes at 150 volts, each coupled direct to an 
engine of 25 H .P. ; and a double plant of this description was supplied 
two steel locomotive boilers,, each capable of evaporating 800 tb 
of water;per hour. One dynamo during the day was used for barging 
the storage battery of 54 cells ; and at night the discharge from the 
cells, together with the current from one of the dynamos, supplied 
the lamps until tlic heaviest part Of the load had been taken ; after 
that the current was drawn from the batteriiss alone. In working 
such a plant it is necessary to have the meansnf varying the electro- 
motive force of the dynamo as the charging of the cells proceeds. 
When they are nearly exhausted, their electromotive force is less 
than 2 volts ; but as the charging proceeds, a counter-electromotive 
force is giadnaltyl^iiUt up,.and the engineer-in-charge has to raise 
the volta^ of the Aynaxno in order to maintain a constant charging 
current. This is enected W having the d3mamos designed to give 
normally the highest E.M.F. rec^uired, and then inserting resistance 
in their field circuits to reduce it as may be necessary. The space 
and attondanoe required for an od-engine plaint are much less than 
for a steam-engine. 

Public The methods at present in successful operation 

for public electric supply fall into two broad divisions 
contmuoufl-current systems and (2) altemating-ourrent systems. 
Continuous -current systems are either low- or high-pressure. 
In the former the current is generated by dynamos at sonw 
pressure less than 500 volts^ generally about 460 volts, and is 
supplied to users at half this pressure by means of a three-wire 
system (see below) of distribution, with or without the addition 
of storage batteries. 

The general arrangements of a low-pressure continuous-current 
town supply station arc as follows : — If steam is the motive 
power seketed, it is generated under all the best 
fnuam conditions of economy by a battery of boilers, and 
OM- 1 supplied to engines which are now almost invariably 
coupled direct, each to its own dynamo, on one 
* common bedplate; a multipolar dynamo is most 
usually employed, coupled direct to an enclosed engine. Parsons 
or Curtis steam tuarbines (see Steam-Engine) are frequently 
selected, since experience has shown that the costs of oil and 
attendance are far less for this type than for the reciprocating 
engine, whilst the floor space and, therefore, the building cost 
are greatly reduced. In choosing the size of unit to be adopted, 
the engineer has need of considerable experience and discretion, 
and also a full knowledge of the nature of the public demand 
for electric current. The rule is to choose as large units as possible, 
consistent with security, because they are proportionately 
more economical than small ones. The over-all efficiency of a 
steam dynamo — that is, the ratio between the electrical power 
output, reckoned say in kilowatts, and the LH.P. of the 
engine^ reckoned in the same units— is a number which falls 
rapidly as the load decreases, but at full load may reach some 
such value as 80 or 85 %. It is coramon to specify the efficiency, 
as above defined, whi^ must be attained by the plant at full- 
load, and also, the efficiencies at quarter- and halMoad which 
must be reached or exceeded. Hence in the selection of the size 
of the units the engineer is guided by the consideration that 
whatever units are; in use shfiill be as nearly as possible fully 
loaded. If the demand on the station is chiefly for electric 
lighting, it varies during the hours of the day and night with 
tolerable regularity. If the output of the station, either in 
amperes or watts, is repres^ted by the ordinates of a curve, 
the abscissae of which represent the hours of the day, this load 
diagvam for a supply station with 'l^hring load only, is a curve 
su(£ as is shown m % i, having a high peak somewh^e between 
6 and 8> R.m. The area endoeed by ffiis. load-diagram compared 
with the area of the circuinscribii^ rectangle is called the kad- 
fuctor of the s^tation. This varies from day to day during the 
year, but on theaiviefa^ a simple lighting bad is not generally 
abo^. 10. or m am may be lower. the tot^ output 
from t|ie sfatien is only some 10% on an average of that wmeh 
it would be iftheksupp^ were at all rimes equal *to>ffiemaxiimum 


demand. Roughly speaking, therefore, the total output of an 
electric supply station, furnishiz^ current chiefly for electric 
lighting, is at best equal to about two hours’ supply during the 
day at full load. Hence during the greater part of the twenty- 
foiir hours a large part of the plant 1$ lyix^ idle. It is usuiJ to 
provide certain small sets, of steam dynamos, called the daylight 



machines, for supplying the demand during the day and later 
part of the evening, the remainder of the machines being called 
into requisition only for a short time. Provision must made 
for sufficient reserve of plant, so that the breakdown of one or 
more sets will not cripple the output of the station. 

Assuming current to be supplied at about 460 volts by different 
and separate steam dynamos, Dy^, Dy^ (fig. 2), the machines are 
connected through proper amperemeters and volt- 
meters v/ith omnibus bars, Oj, on amain switch- ' 

board, so that any dynamo can be put in connexion 
or removed. The switchboard is generally divided 
into three parts — one panel for the connexions of the positive 
feeders, Fj, with the positive terminals^ of the generators ; one for 
the negative feeders, Fg, and nej^tive generator terminals; 
while feom the third (or middle-wire panel) proceed an equal 
number of nriddfe-wire feeders, Fg. These sets of conductors 
are led out mto the district to be supplied with current, and are 
there connected into a distributing system, consisting of three 
separate insulated conductors, D^, D^, D^, respectively called the 
positive, middle and negative distributing mains. The lamps 
in the houses, Hj, Hg, &c., are connected between the middle and 
n^W^ve, and the middle and positive, mains by smaller supply 
and service wires. As far as possible the numbers of lamps 
installed on the two sides of the system are kept equal ; but since 
it is not possible to control the consumption of current, it becomes 
necessary to provide at the station two small dynamos called 
the balancing machines, B|, B^, connected respectively between 
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the middle and pwitive and the middle and negative omnibus 
bars. These machines may have their shafts connected together, 
or they may be driven by separate steam dynamos; tl^ir 
function is to supply the difference in the total current circulating 
through the whole of the lamps respectively ren the two opposite 
sides of the middle wire. If storage batteries are employed in 
the station, it ia usual to install two complete batteries, Sg, 
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^ich no [dac^ ia a sepavno boMory room and ocmiiectcid of tlho dyiiaxiioa ftnd bgttii^ *io tha^ thb loadj en tlie supffiily 
between the middle omnibus bar and the two outer omnibus dynamos is always eonstani Under these^ebnditions the mekr 
bars. The extra electromotive lovce required to ehaige 1 km e^nes can be worked aR the time at thek* 
bathes issuppiied by ^smaiU dynamoabi, b^, eafiediilkwr^s. economy anda smaller engine plant emj^oyed. IP the JofUiin 
It is not unusual to join together the two balancing dynamoi the station rises above the fixed «unoimt, the batteries discharge 
and the two boosters on one common bedplate, shalts being in parallel' with the station dynhmos ; if it falls below, the 
coopled and in bne, and to empby ttie balancing machines as batteries are charged and the station dynamos take the extemid 
electromotors to drive the boosters as required. By the use of load. 

reversible boosters, such as those made by the Lancashire Dynamo The general arrangements of a low^-pressure euppfy statioft 
& Motor Company under the patents of Turnbull fic M®Leod, a/reshowh infigs. 3 and 4. It consists of a boto«house containing 
having four field windup on the booster magnets (see The a bank of boilers, either Lancashire nr Bab^o^ dr Wilcox being 
Electrician, 1904, p. 303), itis possible to adjust the relative duty gcneraBy U8ed^(sfe Boiler), which furnish itoam to the engines 
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and dynamos^ provision beii^ made by duplicate steam-pipes 
or a ring main so that the iailure of a single engine or dynamo 
does not cripple the whole supply. The furnace 
are taken through an economizer (generally 
Green’s) so that they give up their heat to the cold 
feed water. If condensing water is available the engines 
are worked condensing, and this is an essential condition of 
economy when steam turbines are employed. Hence, either 
a condensipg water pond or a cooling tower has to be provided 
to cool the condensing water and enable it to be used over and 
over again. Preferably the station should be situated near a 
river or canal and a railway siding. The steam dynamos are 
generally arranged in an engine-room so as to be overlooked 
from a switchboard gallery (fig. 3), from which all the control 
is carried out. The boiler furnaces are usually stoked by auto- 
matic stokers. 9^^ relatively small load factor (say 

8 or 10 %) of a fetation ^ving electric supply for lighting only, 
the object of eveiy station engineer is to cultivate a demand for 
electric current power during the day-time by encouraging 
the use of electric motors for lifts and other purposes, but above 
all to create a demand for traction purposes. Hence most urban 
stations now supply current not only for electric lighting but 
for running the town tramway system, and this traction load 
being chie% a daylight load serves to keep the plant employed 
and remunerative. It is usual to furnish a continuous current 
supply for traction at 500 or 600 volts, although some station 
engineers are advocating the use of higher voltages. In those 
stations which supply current for traction, but which have a 
widely scattered lighting load, double current dynamos are often 
employed, furnishing from one and the same armature a 
continuous current for traction purposes, and an alternating 
current for lighting purposes. 

In some places a high voltage system of electric supply by 
continuous current is adopted. In this case the current is 
jy/jA- generated at a pressure of 1000 or 2000 volts, and 
pnnurt transmitted from the generating station by conductors, 
cojrtiJiiioMcalled high-pressure feeders, to certain sub-centres 
Muppiy* Qj. transformer centres, which are either buildings 
alx)ve ground or cellars or excavations under the ground. In 
these transformer centres are placed machines, called continuous- 
current transformers, which transform the electric energy and 
create a secondary electric current at a lower pressure, perliaps 
100 or 150 volts, to be supplied by distributing mains to users 
(see Transformers). From these sub-centres insulated con- 
ductors are run back to the generating station, by which the 
engineer can start or stop the continuous-current rotatory 
transformers, and at the same time inform himself as to their 
proper action and the electromotive force at the secondary 
terminals. This system was first put in practice in Oxford, 
England, and hence has been sometimes called by British 
engineers “the Oxford system.” It is now in operation in a 
number of places in England, such as Wolverhampton, Walsall, 
and Shoreditch in London. It has the advantage that in con- 
nexion with the low-pressure distributing system secondary 
batteries can be employed, so that a storage of electric energy 
is effected. Further, continuous-current arc lamps can be worked 
in series off the high-pressure mains, that is to say, sets of 20 
to 40 arc lamps can be operated for the purpose of street lighting 
by means of the high-pressure continuous current. 

The alternating current systems in operation at the present 
time ate the single-phase system, with distributing transformers 
or transformer sub-centres, and the polyphase systems, 
Ahpr- jjj ^hich the alternating current is transformed down 
into an alternating current of low pressure, or, by means 
of rotatory transformers, into a continuous current. 
The general arrangement of a single-phase alternating-current 
system is as follows : The generating station contains a number 
of alternators, A3 (fig. 5), producing single-phase alternating 
current, either at 1000, 2000, or sometimes, as at Deptford and 
oth^places, 10,000 vo^.- This current is distributed from the 
stMi^ either at the pmssure at which it is generated, or after 
beil^ transformed up to a higher pressure by the transformer T. 


The alternators are sometimes worked in parallel^ that is to 
say, all furnish their current to two common omnibus bars on a 
high-iMressure switchboard, and each is switched into circuit at 
the moment when it is brought into step with the other machines, 
M shown by some form of phase-indicator. In some cases, 
instead of the high-pressipre feeders starting from omnibus bars, 
each alternator worlbi independently and the feeders are grouped 



together on the various alternators as required. A number of 
high-pressure feeders are carried from the main switchboard to 
various transformer sub-centres or else run throughout the 
district to which current is to be furnished. If the system laid 
down is the transformer sub-centre system, then at each of these 
sub-centres is placed a battery of alternating-cun*enttransformers, 
Tj T2 Tg, having their primary circuits all joined in parallel to 
the terminals of the high-pressure feeders, and their secondary 
circuits all joined in parallel on a distributing main, suitable 
switches and cut-outs being interposed. The pressure of the 
current is then transformed down by these transformers to the 
required supply pressure. The secondary circuits of these 
transformers are generally provided with three terminals, so as 
to supply the low-pressure side on a three-wire system. It is 
not advisable to connect together directly the secondary circuits 
of all the different sub-centres, because then a fault or short 
circuit on one secondary system affects all the others. In banking 
together transformers in this manner in a sub -station it is 
necessary to take care that the transformation ratio and 
secondary drop (see Transformers) are exactly the same, 
otherwise one transformer will take more than its full share of 
the load and will become overheated. The transformer sub- 
station system can only be adopted where the area of suppls' 
is tolerably compact. Where the consumers lie scattered over 
a large area, it is necessary to carry the high-pressure mains 
throughout the area, and to place a separate transformer or 
transformers in each building. From a financial point of view, 
this “house-to-house system” of alternating-current supply, 
generally speaking, is less satisfactory in results than the trans- 
former sub-centre system. In the latter some of the transformers 
can be switched off, either by hand or by automatic apparatus, 
during the time when the load is light, and then no power is 
expended in magnetizing their cores. But with the house-to- 
house system the whole of the transfomers continually remain 
connected with the high-pressure circuits ; hence in the case of 
supply stations which have only an ordinary electric lighting 
load, and therefore a load-factor not above 10 %, the efficiency 
of distribution is considerabljr diminished. 

The single-phase alternating-current system is defective in 
that it cannot be readily combmed with secondary batteries for 
the storage of dectric energy. Hence in many places preference 
is now given to the polyphase system. In such a system a poly- 
phase alternating current, either two- or three-phase, is trans- 
mitted from the generating station at a pressure of 5000 to 
10,000 volts, or sometimes higher, and at various sub-stations 
is transformed down, first by static transformers mto an alter- 
nating current of lower pressure, say 500 volts, and then by 
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The amngement and nature of the external conductots 
depends on the system of electric si^iy in which tibey are used. 
In the case of oonttnuOus -current supply for inoaindesoent 
electric lighting and motive power in small imits^ when the 
external conductors are laid down on the three-wire system^ 



Fio. 6. — Armonted Ccfticentric 
Cable (Section). 

IC, Inner conductor. 

OC, Outer condnetor. 

1 , Insulation. 

L, Lead sheath. 

S, Steel armour. 

H, Hemp covering. 


Fig. 7. — Triple Conductor 
Armoured Cable (Section). 

C, Copper conductor. 

1, Inaction. 

L, Lead sheath. 

H, Hemp covering. 

S, Steel armour. 


each main or branch cable in the street consists of a set of three 
conductors called the positive, middle and negative. Of these 
triple conductors some run from the supply station to various 
points in the area of supply without being tapped, and are called 
the feedtrs ; others, called the d^trrbtaing imw'ns, are used for 
making connexions with the service lines of the consumers, one 
service line, as already explained, being connected to the middle 
conductor, and the other to either the positive or the negative 
one. Since the middle conductor serves to convey only the 
difference between the currents being used on the two sides of 
the system, it is smaller in section than the positive and negative 
ones " In laying out the system great judgment has to be exercised 
as to the selection of the points of attachment of the feeders 
to the distributing mains, the object being to ke^ a coiwtant 
electric pressure or voltage between the two service-lines in all 
the houses indefpendcntly of the varying demand for current. 
Legally the suppliers are under regulations to keep the supply 
voltage constant within 4% either way above or below the 
standard pressure. As a matter of fact very few stations do 
maintain such good regulation. Hence a considerable variation 
in the light given by the incandescent lamps is observed, since 
the candle-power of carbon glow lamps varies as the fifth or 
sixth power of the voltage of supply, i.e. a variation of only 
.1 % in the supply pressure affects the resulting candle-power 
of the lamps to the extent of 10 or 12 %. This variation is, how- 
ever, less in the case of metallic filament lamps (see Lighting : 
Electric). In the service-lines are inserted the meters for measur- 
ing the electric energy supplied to the customer (see Meter, 
Electric). 

In the interior of houses and buildings the inductors generally 
consist of iikha-Tubber-covered cables laid in wood casing. 

The copper wire must be tinned and then covered, 
wMaS^ first with a layer of unvulcamized pure india-rubber, 
then with a layer of vulcanized rubber, and lastly 
with one or more layers of protective cotton twist or tape. No 
conductor of this character employed for interior house-wiring 
should have a smaller insulation resistance than 300 megohms 
per mile when tested with a pressure of 600 volts after soaking 
24 hours in water. The wood casing should, if placed in damp 
positions or under piaster, be well vamshed with waterproof 
varnish. As far as possible all joints in the run of the cable 
should be avoided by the use of the so-called looping-in system, 
and after the wiring is complete, oareM tests for insulation 
riiould be mada^ The Institution of Electrical En^eers of 
Great Britam Mre dmwn up ruHes to be Mowed in interior 
howe-wixftig, and ito principal Fire Insurance offices, fdUowing 
the lead of the Phoenix Fu*e Office, of London, have made 


regulations which, if followed, are a «rifegnaid ngaanit bad 
workmanship and multmgp^bility olidiunage by fire. Where 
fires having an electric ori^n have taken place, they have in- 
variably been traced to some breach of these rules. Opiidotis 
difier, however, as to the vs^e and security of this method <af 
laying interior conduotor^ in buildings, and two <ar three alter- 
native systems have been much employed, in one of these, 
called the interior conduit S3^tem, highly insulating waterproof 
and practically fireproof tubes or cemduits replace the wooden 
casing; these, being either of plain insulating material, or 
covered with brass or steel armour, may be placed under plaster 
or against w^s. They are conned by bends or joint-bmees. 
The insulated wires being drawn into them, any short circuit or 
heating of the wire cannot give rise to a fire, as it can only take 
place in the interior of a non-rinfiammable tube. A third system 
of electric light wiring is thetefety conoentric system, in which 
concentric conductors are used. The inner one, which is well 
insulated, consists of a copperHStianded cable. The outer may 
1 m< a galvanized iron strand, a copper tape or braid, or a brass 
tube, and is therefore necessarily connected with the earth. A 
fourth system consists in the employment of twin insulated 
wires twisted together and sheat^d with a kad tube ; the 
conductor thus formed can be fastened by staples against walls, 
or laid under plaster or floors. 

The general arrangement for distributing current to the 
difierent portions of a buildii^ for the purpose of electric lighting 
is to run up one or mcie rising mains, from which branches are 
taken of to distributing boxes on each floor, and from these 
boxes to carry various branch circuits to the lamps. At the 
dfistributing boxes are collected the cut-outs and switches 
controlling the various circuits. When alternating currents 
are employed, it is usual to select as a type of conductor either 
twin-twisted conductor or concentric ; and the employment 
of these types of cable, rather than two separate cables, is 
essential in any case where there arc telephone or telegraph 
wires in proximity, for other\vise the alternating current would 
create inductive isturbonoes in the telephone drouit. The 
house-wiring also comprises the details of switches for controlling 
the lamps, cut-outs or fuses for preventing an excess of current 
passing, and fixtures or supports for lamps often of an omamentd 
character. For the details of these, special treatises on electric 
interior wiring must be consulted. 

For further information the reader .may bo referred to the following 
books; — C. H. Wordingham, Central Electrical Stations {ls>TL<\oti, 
1901) ; A. Gay and C. Y. Yeaman, Central Station Electricity Sttpply 
(London, igob) ; S. P. Thompson, Dynamo Electric Machinery (2 
vols., London, 1905) ; E. Tremlett Carter and T. Davies, Motive 
Power and Cearing (London, 1906) ; W, C. Clinton, Electric Wiring 
(2nd ed., London, 1906) ; W. I’erren Maycock, Eleanc Wiring ^ 
Fitting, Switches and Lamps (London, 1899); D. Salomons, Electric 
Light Installations (London, 1894) ; Stuart A. Russell, Electric Light 
Cables (London, 1901); F. A. C. Perrine, Conductors for Electrical 
Distribution (London, 1903); E. Rosenberg, W. W. Haldane Gee 
and C. Kinzbrunner. Electrical Engineering ( 1 -ondcxn, 1903) ; E. C. 
Metcalfe^racffco/ Electric Wiring for Lighting Installations (London, 
1905) ; F. C. Raphael, The Wireman*s Pocket 'Book (London, 
1903). (J.A. F.) 

11 . Commercial -To enable the public supply enter- 

prises Tefcrred to in the foregoing section to be carried out in 
England, statutory powers became necessary to break 
up the streets. In the early days a few smil stations 
were established for the supply of electridty within “ block ** 
buildings, or by means of overhead wires within restricted areas, 
but the limitations proved uneconomical and the installations 
were for tbe most ^rt merged into larger undertakings sanc- 
tioned by parliamentary powers. In the year 1879 the British 
government had its attention directed for the first time to electric 
lighting as a possible subject for legislation, and the consideration 
of the then existing state of electric lighting was referred to a 
select committee of the House of Commons. No legislative 
action, however, was taken at that time. In fact the invention 
of the incandescent lamp was incomplete — Edison’s British 
master-patent was only filed in Great Britam in November 
1879. In i«8i and 1882 electrical exhibitions were held in Paris 
and at tlie Crystal Palace, I«ndon, where the improved electric 
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incandesoent lamp ms brought b^re the gonend public* In 
x88d parliament passed iAm first Electric Lightkig Aot^ and 
consid^able sj^culation ensued. Hie aggregate capital of the 
companies registered in x88a-i8S3 to oury out the public 
supply of electricity in the United Kingdom amofonted to 
^15,000,000, but the onerous condi^ons of the act deterred 
investors from proceeding with the enterprise. ^ iNot one of the 
sixty-two provisional orders granted to companies in 1883 under 
the act was carried out. In 1884 the Board of Trade received 
only four applications for provisional orders, and during the 
subsequent four years only one order was granted. Capitalists 
declined to go on with a business which if successful could be 
taken away from them by local authorities at the end of twenty- 
one years upon terms of paying only the then value of the plant, 
lands and buildings, without regard to past or future profits, 
goodwill or other considerations. The electric^ industry m 
Great Britain ripened at a time when public opinion was averse 
to the creation of further monopolies, the general belief being 
that railway, water and gas companies had in the past received 
valuable concessions on terms which did not sufficiently safe- 
guard the interests of the community. The great development 
of industries by means of private enterprise in the early part 
of the 19th century product a reaction which in the latter part 
of the century had the effect of discouraging the creation by 
private enterprise of undertakings partaking of the nature of 
monopolies ; and at the same time efforts were made to strengthen 
local and municipal institutions by investing them with wider 
functions. There were no fixed principles governing the relations 
between the state or municipal authorities and commercial 
companies rendering monopoly services. The new conditions 
imposed on private enterprise for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of the public were very tentative, and a former 
permanent secretary of the Board of Trade has stated that the 
efforts made by parliament in these directions have sometimes 
proved injurious alike to the public and to investors. One of 
these tentative measures was the Tramways Act 1870, and 
twelve years later it was followed by the first Electric Lighting 
Act. 

It was several years before parliament recognized the harm 
that had been done by the passing of the Electric Lighting Act 
1882. A select committee of the House of Lords sat in 1886 
to consider the question of reform, and as a result the Electric 
Lighting Act 1888 was passed. This amending act altered the 
period of purchase from twenty-one to forty-two years, but 
the terms of purchase were not materially altered in favour of 
investors. The act, while stipulating for the consent of local 
authorities to the granting of provisional orders, gives the 
Board of Trade power in exceptional cases to dispense with the 
consent, but this power has been used very sparingly. The 
right of vetoing an undertaking, conferred on local authorities 
by the Electric Lighting Acts and also by the Tramways Act 
1870, has frequently been made use of to exact unduly pnerous 
conditions from promoters, and has been the subject of complaint 
for years. Although, in the opinion of ministers of the Crown, 
the exercise of the veto by local authorities has on several 
occasions led to considerable scandals, no government has so 
far been able, owing to the very great power possessed by local 
authorities, to modify the law in this respect. After 1888 
electric lighting went ahead in Great Britain for the first time, 
although other countries where legislation was different had 
long previously enjoyed its benefits. The developments pro- 
ceeded along three well-defined lines. In London, where none 
of the gas undertakings was in the hands of local authorities, 
many of the districts were allotted to companies, and competition 
was permitted between two and sometimes three companies. 
In the provinces the cities and lasger towns were held by the 
municipalities, while the smaller towns, in cases where consents 
could be obtained, were left to the enterprise - of companies. 
Where consents could not be obtained these towns weire for 
some time left without supply. 

Some statistics showing tiie position of the electricity supply 
business respectively in 1896 aha 1906 are interestittg as indkatmg 


the progreas.iaade and ais a maana of comparisem betwaaai these two 
periods of the state of the industry as a whole. In 1806 thirty-eight 
companies were at work with an ag^gate capital of about ^{6, 000,000, 
and thirty-three mumcipdHties ivnth electric lighting loetas df neatfy 
^e,ooo,ooo. The figures for 1*906, ten years Ixtar, show that 187 
electricity supply oompsoiies were in opmtica with n total invest- 
ment of close on ^^32,000,000^ and 277 municip^ties with loans 
amounting to close on ;^36,ooo,ooo. The average return on the 
capital invested in the companiw at the later period was 3*1 •% per 
annum. In 1896 the average capital eatpeaKutiire was about ^loo 
per kilowatt of plant inatallM ; and.j^5D per kilowatt was aagarded 
as a very low record. For 1906 the average ciq)ital eicpenditilre per 
kilowatt installed was about ;^8i . The main divii^ons of the average 
expenditure are ; — 

1896. 

land and buildings . • . '22*3 % 

Plant and machinery 


Mains 
Meters and instruments 
Provistonal orders, &c. 


367 

32.2 

3*2 


1906. 
17-8 % 

36-5 

35-5 


The load connected, e^essed in equivalents of eight candle-power 
lamps, was 2,000,000 in 1896 and a4,ooo/>oo in 1906. About one- 
third of this load would bo for power purposes and about two-thirds 
for lighting. The Board of Trade units sold were 30,200,000 in 1896 
and 533,600,000 in 1906, and the average prices per unit obtain^ 
were 57d. and 27d. respectively, or a revenue or;£7r7, 250 m 1896 
and over ;£6, 000,000 in 1906. The working expenses ^r Board of 
Trade unit sold, excluding depreciation, smking fund and interest 
were as follows : — 



1896. 

1906. 

Generation and distribution 

. 2»8ld. 

• 99 d. 

Rent, rates and taxes 

. ^35 

’14 

Management .... 

. -81 

•x8 

Sundries ..... 

. *10 

•02 

Total 

. 4 ‘ 07 d. 

i- 33 d. 


In 1896 the greatest output at one station was about 5^ millioa 
units, while in 1906 the station at Manchester had the largest output 
of over 40 million units. 

The capacity of the plants installed in the United Kingdom in 
iyo6 was : — 

K.W. 


Continuous current . 417,000 

Alternating current . 132,000 

Continuous current and \ 

alternating current \ 480,000 
combined . . f 


f Provinces . 
t London 
r Provinces . 
\ London 

/ Provinces . 
I London . 


333.000 

84.000 

83.000 

49.000 

366.000 

114.000 


1,029,000 k.w. 

The economics of electric lighting were at first assumed to be 
similar to those of gas l^hting. £x,perience; however^ soon 
proved that there were important differences, one 
being that gas may be stored in gasometers without 
appreciate loss and the work of ^production carried 
on steadily without reference to fluctuations of demand. Electri- 
city caainot be economically stored to the same extent, and for 
the most part it has to be used as it is generated. The demand 
for electric light is practically confined to the hours betw^ 
sunset and midnight, and it rises sharply to a peak ** during 
this period. Consequently the generatii^ station has to be 
equipped with plant of sufficient capacity to cope with the 
maximum load, although the peak does not persist for many 
minutes—a condition which is very uneconomical both as re- 
gards capital expenditure and working costs Lighting: 
Electric), In order to obviate the unproductiveness of the 
g^erating plant during the greater part of the day, electricity 
supply undertakings sought to devdop the “ daylight load. 
This they did by supplying electricity for traction purposes, but 
more particularly for industrial power purposes. Tlie difficulties 
in the way of this line of development, however, were that 
electric power could not be supplied cheaply enough to compete 
with steam, hydraulic, gas and other forms of power, unless 
it was generated on a very large scale, and this large dem^ 
could not be developed within the restricted areas for whidb 
provisional orders were panted and under the restrictive 
conditions of these orders in regard to situation of power-house 
and other maftters. 

The leading factors which make for economy in electricity 
supply are the magnitude of the output, the load lector, and 
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the diversity factor, albO the situation of the power house, the 
means of distribution, and the provision of suitable, trustworthy 
and efficient plant. These factors become more favourable the 
larger the area and the greater and more varied the demand 
to be supplied. Generally speaking, as the output increases so 
the cost per unit diminishes, but the ratio (called the load-factor) 
which the output. during any given period bears to the maximum 
possible output during the same period has a very important 
influence on costs. The ideal condition would be when a power 
station is working at its normal maximum output continuously 
night and day. This would give a load-factor of loo %, and 
represents the ultimate ideal towards which the electrical 
engineer strives by increasing the area of his operations and 
consequently also the load and the variety of the overlapping 
demands. It is only by combining a large number of demands 
which fluctuate at different times — that is by achieving a high 
diversity factory^that the supplier of electricity can hope to 
approach the iocal of continuous and steady output. Owing 
to the dovetailing of miscellaneous demands the actual demand 
on a power station at any moment is never anything like the 
aggregate of all the maximum demands. One large station 
would require a plant of 36,000 k.w. capacity if all the demands 
came upon the station simultaneously, but the maximum demand 
on the generating plant is only 15,000 kilowatts. The difference 
between these two figures may be taken to represent the economy 
effected by combining a large number of demands on one station. 
In short, the keynote of progress in cheap electricity is increased 
and diversified demand combined with concentration of load. 
The average load-factor of all the British electricity stations in 
1907 was 14*5 % — Q. figure which tends to improve. 

Several electric power supply companies have been established 
in the United Kingdom to give practical effect to these principles. 
The Electric Lighting Acts, however, do not provide 
for the establishment of large power companies, and 
paa!§M, special acts of parliament have had to be promoted 
to authorize these undertakings. In 1898 several 
bills were introduced in parliament for these purposes. They 
were referred to a joint committee of both Houses of Parliament 
presided over by I^rd Cross. The committee concluded that, 
where sufficient public advantages are shown, powers should be 
given for the supply of electricity over areas including the districts 
of several local authorities and involving the use of exceptional 
plant ; that the usual conditions of purchase of the undertakings 
by the local authorities did not apply to such undertakings ; 
that the period of forty-two years was “ none too long ** a 
tenure ; and that the terms of purchase should be reconsidered. 
With regard to the provision of the Electric Lighting Acts which 
requires that the consent of the local authority should be obtained 
as a condition precedent to the granting of a provisional order, 
the committee was of opinion that the local authority should 
be entitled to be heard by the Board of Trade, but should not 
have the power of veto. No general legislation took place as a 
result of these recommendations, but the undermentioned special 
acts constituting power supply companies were passed. 

In 1902 the president of the Board of Trade stated that a bill 
had been drafted which he thought “ would go far to meet all 
the reasonable objections that had been urged against the present 
powers by the local authorities.*^ In 1904 the government 
introduced the Supply of Electricity Bill, which provided for 
the removal of some of the minor anomalies in the law relating 
to electricity. The bill passed through all its stages in the 
House of Lords but was not proceeded with in the House of 
Commons. In 1905 the bill was again presented to parliament 
but allowed to lie on the table, lii the words of the president 
of the Board of Trade, there was ** difficulty of dealing with this 
question so long as lo<»l authorities took so strong a view as to 
the power which ought to be reserved to them in connexion with 
this enterprise.’* In the official language of the council of the 
Institution of*Electrical Engineers, the development of electrical 
science in the Unit$df|Kingdom is in a backward condition as 
compared with other countries in respect of the practical applica- 
tion to the industrial and social requirements of the nation, 


notwithstanding that Englishmen have been among the first in 
inventive genius. The cause of such backwardness is largely 
due to the conditions under which the electrical industry has been 
carried on in the country, and especially to the restrictive 
character of the legislation govemii^ the initiation and develop- 
ment of electrical power and traction undertakings, and to the 
powers of obstruction granted to local authorities. Eventually 
the Electric Lighting Act 1909 was passed. This Act provides : — 
(i) for the granting of provisional orders authorizing any local 
authority or company to supply electricity in bulk ; (2) for the 
exercise of electric lighting powers by local authorities jointly 
under provisional order ; (3) for the supply of electricity to 
railways, canals and tramways outside the area of supply with 
the consent of the Board of Trade ; (4) for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for generating stations by provisional order ; 
(5) for the exemption of agreements for the supply of electricity 
from stamp duty ; and (6) for the amendment of regulations 
relating to July notices, revision of maximum price, certification 
of meters, transfer of powers of undertakers, auditors’ reports, 
and other matters. 

The first of the Power Bills was promoted in 1898, under which 
it was proposed to erect a large generating station in the Midlands 
from which an area of about two thousand square miles would 
be supplied. Vigorous opposition was organized against the 
bill by the local authorities and it did not pass. The bill was 
revived in 1899, but was finally crushed. In 1900 and following 
years several power bills were successfully promoted, and the 
following are the areas over which the powers of these acts extend : 

In Scotland, (i) the Clyde Valley, (2) the county of Fife, 
(3) the districts described as ** Scottish Central,” comprising 
Linlithgow, Clackmannan, and portions of Dumbarton and 
Stirling, and (4) the Lothians, which include portions of Mid- 
lothian, East l^thian, Peebles and 1 -anark. 

In England there are companies operating in (1) Northumber- 
land, (2) Durham county, (3) Lancashire, (4) South Wales and 
Carmarthenshire, (5) Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, (6) 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire, (7) Yorkshire, (8) Shropshire, 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire, (9) Somerset, (10) Kent, (11) 
Cornwall, (12) portions of Gloucestershire, (13) North Wales, 
(14) North Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Denbighshire and Flint- 
shire, (15) West Cumberland, (16) the Cleveland district, 
(17) the North Metropolitan district, and (18) the West Metro- 
politan area. An undertaking which may be included in this 
categoiy, although it is not a Power Act company, is the Midland 
Efectric Corporation in South Staffordshire. The systems of 
generation and distribution are generally 10,000 or 11,000 volts 
three-phase alternating current. 

Tlie powers conferred by these acts were much restricted as a 
result of opposition offer^ to them. In many cases the larger 
towns were cut out of the areas of supply altogether, but the 
general rule was that the power company was prohibited from 
supplying direct to a power consumer in the area of an authorized 
distributor without the consent of the latter, subject to appeal 
to the Board of Trade. Even this restricted power of direct 
supply was not embodied in all the acts, the power of taking 
supply in bulk being left only to certain authorized distributors 
and to authorized users such as railways and tramways. Owing 
chiefly to the exclusion of large towns and industrial centres from 
their areas, these power supply companies did not all prove as 
successful as was expected. 

In the case of one of the power companies which has been in a 
favourable position for the development of its business, the 
theoretical conclusions in regard to the economy of large pro- 
duction above stated have b^n amply demonstrated in practice. 
In 1901, when this company was emerging from the s^e of a 
simple electric lighting company, the totol costs per unit were 
i*o5d. with an output of about 2J million units per annum. 
In 1905 the output rose to over 30 million units mostly for power 
and traction purposes, and the costs fell to 0‘56d. per unit. 

An interesting phase of the power supply question has arisen 
in London. Under the general acts it was stipulated that the 
power-house should be erected within the area of supply, aiid 
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amalgamation of undertakmgs waa prohibited. After less than 
a decade of development several of the companies in London 
found themselves obliged to make considerable additions to their 
generating plants. But their existi^ buildings were full to their 
utmost capacity, and the difficulties of generating cheaply on 
crowded sites had increased instead of diminished during the 
interval. Several of the companies hftd to promote special acts 
of parliament to obtain relief, but the idea of a generm combina- 
tion was not considered to be within the range of practical 
politics until 1905, when the Administrative County of London 
Electric Power Bill was introduced. Compared with other 
large cities, the consumption of electricity in London is small. 
The output of electricity in New York for all purposes is 971 
million units per annum or 282 units per head of population. 
The output of electricity in London is only 42 units per head 
per annum. There are in London twelve local authorities and 
fourteen companies carrying on electricity supply undertakings. 
The capital expenditure is £3,127,000 by the local authorities 
and £12,530,000 by the companies, and their aggregate capacity 
of plant is 165,000 k.w. The total output is about 160,000,000 
umts per annum, the total revenue is over £2,000,000, and the 
gross profit before providing for interest and sinking fund 
charges is £1,158,000. The general average cost of production 
is i*55d. per unit, and the average price per unit sold is 3*i6d., 
but some of the undertakers have already supplied electricity 
to large power consumers at below id. per unit. By generating 
on a large scale for a wide variety of demands the promoters of 
the new scheme calculated to be able to offer electrical energy 
in bulk to electricity supply companies and local authorities 
lit prices substantially below their costs of production at separate 
stations, and also to provide them and power users with electricity 
at rates which would compete with other forms of power. The 
authorized capital was fixed at £6,666,000, and the initial outlay 
on the first plant of 90,000 k.w., mains, &c., was estimated at 
£2,000,000, The costs of generation were estimated at o*i5d. 
per unit, and the total cost at 0‘52d. per unit sold. The output 
by the year 1911 was estimated at 133,500,000 units at an 
average selling price of o-7d. per unit, to be reduced to o*55d. by 
1916 when the output wm estimated at 600,000,000 units. The 
bill underwent a searching examination before the House of 
Lords committee and was passed in an amended form. At the 
second reading in the House of Commons a strong effort was made 
to throw it out, but it was allowed to go to committee on the 
condition — contrary to the general recommendations of the 
parliamentary committee of 1898 — that a purchase clause 
would be inserted ; but sunendments were proposed to such an 
extent that the bill was not reported for third reading until the 
eve of the prorogation of parliament. In the following year 
(1906) the Administrative Company’s bill was again introduced 
in p^liament, but the London County Council, which had 
previously adopted an attitude both hostile and negative, also 
brought forward a similar bill. Among other schemes, one known 
as the Additional Electric Power Supply Bill was to authorize 
the tr^smission of current from St Neots in Hunts. This bill 
was rejected by the House of Commons because the promoters 
d^eclined to give precedence to the biU of the London County 
Council. The latter bill was referred to a hybrid committee with 
instructions to consider the whole question of London power 
supply, but it was ultimately rejected. The same result attended 
a second bill which was promoted by the London County Council 
in 1907. The question was settled by the London Eleclric 
Supply Act 1908, which constitutes the London County Council 
the purchasing authority (in the place of the local authorities) 
for the electric supply companies in London. This Act also 
enabled the - Companies and other authorized undertakers to 
enter into agreements for the exchange of current and the 
linking-up of stations. 

The general supply of electricity is governed primarily by 
the two acts of parliament passed in 1882 and 1888, which apply 
to the whole of the Unit^ Kingdom. Until 1899 the other 
statutory provisions relating to electricity supply were incor- 
porated in provisional orders granted by the Board of Trade 
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^d confirmed by parliament in respect of eadi ux^rtaking, hut 
in that year an Electric Ligh^ Clauses Act was passed by 
which the clauses previously inserted in each order 
were standardized. Under these acts the Board of SSmmS 
Trade made rules with respect to applications for 
licences and provisional orefers, and regulations for 
the protection of the public, and of the electric lines and works 
of the post office, and others, and also drew up a model form 
for provisional orders. 

Until the passing of the Electric Lighting Acts, wires could he 
placed wherever permission for doing so could be obtained, but 
persons breaking up streets even with the 'tx)nsent of the local 
authority were liable to indictment for nuisance. With regard 
to overhead wires crossing the streets, the local authorities had 
no greater power than any member of the public, but a road 
authority haying power to make a contract for lighting the road 
could authorize others to erect poles and wires for the purpose. 
A property oymer, however, was able to prevent wires from being 
taken over his property. The act of 1888 made all electric lines 
or other works for the supply of electricity, not entirely enclosed 
within buildings or premises in the same occupation, subject to 
regulations of the Board of Trade. The postmaster-general 
may also impose conditions for the protection of the post office. 
Urban authorities, the London County Council, and some other 
corporations have now powers to make by-laws for prevention 
of obstruction from posts and overhead wires for telegraph, 
telephone, lighting or signalling purposes ; and electric lightmg 
stations a2*e now subject to the provisions of the Factory Acts. 

Parliamentary powers to supply electricity can now be obtained 
by (A) Special Act, (B) Licence, or (C) Provisional order. 

A. Special Act , — Prior to the report of Lord Cross’s joint 
committee of 1898 (referred to above), only one special act was 
passed. The provisions of the Electric Power Acts passed 
subsequently are not uniform, but the following are some of the 
usual provisions ; — 

The company shall not supply electricity for lighting purposes 
except to authorized undertakers, provided that the energy 
supplied to any person for power may be used for lighting any 
premises on which the power is utilized. The company shall not 
supply energy (except to authorized undertakers) in any area 
which forms part of the area of supply of any authorized dis- 
tributors without their consent, such consent not to be unreason- 
ably withheld. The company is bound to supply authorized 
undertakers upon receiving notice and upon the applicants 
agreeing to pay for at least seven years an amount sufficient to 
yield 20 % on the outlay (excluding generating plant or wires 
already installed). Other persons^to whom the compaity is 
authorized to supply may require it upon terms to be settled, 
if not agreed, by the Board of Trade. Dividends are usually 
restricted to 8 %, with a provision that the rate may be increased 
upon the average price charged being reduced. 'Die maximum 
charges are usually limited to 3d. per unit for any quantity up 
to 400 hours’ supply, and 2d. per unit beyond. No preference is 
to be shown between consumers in like circumstances. Many pro^ 
visions of the general Electric Lighting Acts are excluded f^rom 
these special acts, in particular the clause giving .the local 
authority the right to purchase the undertaking compulsorily. 

B. The only advantages of proceeding by licencJe 
are that it can be expeditiously obtained and does not teQubre 
confirmation by parliament ; but some of the provisions usually 
inserted in provisional orders would' be ultra vires in a licence, 
and the Electric Lighting Clauses Act 1899 does not extend to 
licences. The term of a licence does not exceed seven years, 
but is renewable. The consent of the local authority is neccssaiy 
even to an application for a licence. None of the* licences 
have been granted is now in force. 

C. Provisional An intending applicant for a 

visional order must serve notice of his intention on evary low 
authority within the proposed area of supply on ojr before the ist 
of July prior to the session in which application Is to tbe made to 
the Board of Trade. This provision has riven rise to much com- 
plaint, as it gives the local authorities a long time for.l^rgaining 
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20 ^ 

and enabtes them to supersede the compos’s appli^ti^ ^ 
themselves applying for provisional orders. The Board of Trade 
geneiftliy give preference to the applications of local authorities. 

In 1905 the Board of Trade issued a memorandum stating 
that, in view of the revocation of a large numl^r of provision^ 
orders which had been obtained by local authorities, or in regard 
to which local authorities had entered into agreements with 
Companies for carrying the orders into effect (which agreement 
were in many cases ul^ra vires or at least of doubtful validity), it 
appeared undesirable that a local authority should apply for a 
provisional order without having a definite intention of exercising 
the powers, and that in future the Board of Trade would not 
grant an order to a local authority unless the board were satisfied 
that the powers would be exercised within a specified period. 

Every undertaking authorized by provisional order is subj^t 
to the provision of the general act entitling the local authority 
to purchase compulsorny at the end of forty -two years (or 
shorter period)/ or after the expiration of every subsequent 
period of ten years (unless varied by agreement between the 
parties with the consent of the Board of Trade), so much of the 
undertaking as is within the jurisdiction of the purchasing 
authority upon the terms of paying the then value of all lands, 
buildings, works, materials and plant, suitable to and used for 
the purposes of the undertaking ; provided that the value of 
such lands, &c., shall be deemed to be their fair market value 
at the time of purchase, due regard being had to the nature and 
then condition and state of repair thereof, and to the circum- 
stance that they are in such positions as to be ready for immediate 
working, and to the suitability of the same to the purposes of 
the undertaking, and where a part only of the undertaking is 
purchased, to any loss occasioned by severance, but without 
any addition in respect of compulsory purchase or of goodwill, 
or of any profits which ma^ or might have been or be made from 
the undertaking or any similar consideration. Subject to this 
right of purchase by the local authority, a provisional order 
(but not a licence) may be for such period as the Board of Trade 
may think proper, but so far no limit has been imposed, and 
unless purchased by a local authority the powers are held in 
perpetuity. No monopoly is granted to undertakers, and since 
1889 the policy of the Board of Trade has been to sanction two 
undertakings in the same metropolitan area, preferably using 
different systems, but to discourage competing schemes within 
the same area in the provinces. Undertakers must within two 
years lay mains in certain specified streets. After the first 
eighteen months they may be required to lay mains in other 
streets upon conditions specified in the order, and any owner 
or occupier of premises within 50 yds. of a distributing main 
may require the undertakers to give a supply to his premises ; 
but the consumer must pay the cost of the lines laid upon his 
property and of so much outside as exceeds 60 ft. from the 
mam,, and he must also contract for two and in some cases for 
three years* supply. But undertakers are prohibited in making 
agteements for supply from showing any undue preference, 
fte maximum price in London is 13s. 4d. per quarter for any 
quantity up to 20 units, and beyond that 8d. per unit, but i is. 8d. 
per quarter tip to 20 units and yd, per unit beyond is the more 
general maximum. The “ Bermondsey clause ** requires the 
undertakers (local authority) so to fix their charges (not exceeding 
the specified maximum) that the revenue shall not be less than 
the expenditure. 

There is no statutory obligation on municipalities to provide 
for depreciation of electricity supply undertakings, but after 

C 'dmg for all expenses, interest on loans, and sinking fund 
ments, the local authority may create a reser\T fund until 
it amounts, with interest, to one-tenth of the aggregate capit^ 
expenditure. Any deficiency when not met out of reserve is 
payable out of the local rates. 

The principle on which the Local Government Board sanctions 
municipal lo^s for electric lighting undertakings is that the 
period of the l6an hot exceed the life of the works, and that 
future ratepayers ' shah not be unduly burdened. The periods 
of the toama.vaiy from ten years for accumulators and arc lamps 


to sixty years for lands. Within the county of London the 
loans raised by ^e metropolitan borough councils for electrical 
purposes are sanctioned by the London County Council, and that 
body allows a miniraum period of twenty years for repayment. 
Up to 1904-1905, 245 loans had been granted by the council 
amounting in the aggregate to )f 4 ; 045 ^®^ 7 * 

In 1901 the Institution of Civil Engineers appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of standardizing various 
kinds of iron and steel sections. Subsequently the 
original reference was enlarged, and in 1902 the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers was invited to 
co*operate. The treasury, as well as railway companies, manu- 
facturers and others, have made grants to defray the expenses. 
The committee on electrical plant has ten sub-committees. In 
August 1904 on interim report was issued by the sub-committee 
on generators, motors and transformers, dealing with pressures 
and frequencies, rating of generators and motors, direct-current 
generators, alternating-current generators, and motors. 

In IQ03 the specification for British standard tramway 
and fish-plates was issued, and in 1904 a stand^d specification 
for tubular tramway pdes was issued. A sectional committee 
was formed in 1904 to correspond with foreign countries with 
regard to the formation of an electrical international cc^mission 
to study the question of an international standardization of 
nomenclature and ratings of electrical apparatus and machinery. 

The electrical manufacturing branch, which is closely related 
to the electricity supply and other operating depaitoents of the 
electrical industry, only dates from about 1880. Since 
that time it has undergone many vicissitudes. It 
began with the manufacture of small arc lighting ladnatiy, 
equipments for railway stations, streets and public 
buildings. When the incandescent lamp became a commercial 
article, ship -lighting sets and installations for theatres and 
mansions constituted the major portion of the electrical work. 
The next step was the organization of house-to-house distribu- 
tion of electricity from small ** central stations,’* ultimately 
leading to the comprehensive public supply in large towns, 
which involved the manufacture of generating and distributing 
plants of considerable magnitude and complexity. With the 
advent of electric traction about 1896, special machinery had 
to be produced, and at a later stage the manufacturer had to 
solve problems in connexion with bulk supply in large areas and 
for power purposes. Each of these main departments involved 
changes in ancillary manufactures, such as cables, switches, 
trkhSfonners, meters, &c., so that the electrical manufacturing 
industry has been in a constant state of transition. At the 
beginning of the period referred to Germany and America wore 
following the lead of England in theoretic^ developments, and 
for some time Germany obtained electrical machinery from 
England. Now scarcely any electrical apparatus is ei^rted 
to Germany, and considerable imports are recrived by England 
from that country and America. The explanation is to be found 
mainly in the fact that the adverse legislation of 1882 had the 
effect of restricting enterprise, and while British manufacturers 
were compulsorily inert during periods of impeded growth of 
the two most important branches of the industry — electric 
lighting and traction— manufacturers in America and on the 
continent of Europe, who were in many ways encour^d b>^ 
their governments, devoted their resources to the establishment 
of factories and electrical undertakings, and to the development 
of eflScient selling organizations at home and abroad. When 
after the amendment of the adverse legislation in 1888 a demand 
for electrical machinery arose in England, the foreign manu- 
facturers were fully organized for trade on a large scale, and 
were further aided by fiscal conditions to undersell English 
manufacturers, not only in neutral markets, but even in their 
own country. Successful manufacture on a large scale is possible 
only by standardizing the methods of production. English 
manufacturer were not able to standardize becaua they had 
not the necessary output. Th€*re had been no repetitive demand, 
and there was no production on a large scale. Foreign manu- 
facturers, however, were aMe to standardize by reason of the 
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large uniform demaod which existod for their manufacture$. 
Statistics are available showixlg extent to which the ^owth 
of the electrical maimihu:turing industry in Great Britain was 
delayed. Nearly twenty years after the inception of the industry 
there were only twenty-four manufcicturing companies registered 
in the United Kingdom, having an aggregate subscribed capital 
of under 3^7,000,000. But in 1907 there were 29a companies 
with over 3^2,000,000 subscribed - capital. The cable and in- 
candescent lamp sectioDs show that when the British manu- 
facturers are allowed opportunities they are not slow to take 
advantage of them. The cable-making branch was established 
under the more encouraging conditions of the telegrfi^h industry, 
and the lamp industry was in the early days protected by patents. 
Other departments not susceptible to foreign competition on 
account of freightage, such as the manufacture of storage 
batteries and rolling stock, are also fairly prosperous. In 
departments where special circumstances offer a prospect of 
success, the technical skill, commercial enterprise and general 
efficiency of British manufacturers manifest themselves by 
positive progress and not merely by the continuance of a struggle 
against adverse conditions. The normal posture of the British 
manufacturer of electrical machinery has been described as one 
of desperate defence of his home trade j that of the foreign 
manufacturer as one of vigorous attack upon British and otto 
open markets. In considering the position of English manu- 
facturers as compared with their foreign rivals, ^some regard 
should be had to the patent laws. One condition of a grant 
of a patent in most foreign countries is that the patent shall 
be worked in those countries within a specified period. But a 
foreign inventor was until 1907 able to secure patent protection 
in Great Britain without any obligation to manufacture there. 
The effect of this was to encourage the manufacture of patented 
apparatus in foreign countries, and to stimulate their exportation 
to Great Britain in competition with British products. With 
regard to the clectro-chcmical industry the progress which has 
been achieved by other nations, notably Germany, is very 
marvellous by comparison with the advance made by England, 
but to state the reasons why this industty has had such extra- 
ordinary development in Germany, notwithstanding that many 
of the fundamental inventions were made in England, would 
require a statement of the marked differences in the methods 
by which industrial progress is promoted in the two countries. 

Hiere has been very little solidarity among those interested 
in the commercial development of electricity, and except for 
the discussion of scientific subjects there has been very little 
organization with the object of protecting and promoting common 
interests. (E. Ga.) 

ELECTRIC WAVES. § i. Clerk Maxwell piwed that on his 
theory electro-magnetic disturbances are propagated as a wave 
motion through the dielectric, while Lord Kelvin in 1853 {PhiU 
[4] 5 » P* 393) proved from electro-magnetic theory that the 
discharge of a condenser is oscillatory, a result which Feddersen 
(Pogg. Ann. 103, p. 69, &c.) verified by a beautiful series of 
experiments. The oscillating discharge of a condenser had been 
inferred by Henry as long ago as 1842 from his experiments on 
the magnetization produced in needles by the disdharge of a 
condenser. From these two results it follows that electric waves 
must be passing through the dielectric surrounding a condenser 
in the act of discharging, but it was not until 1887 that the 
existence of such waves was demonstrated by direct experiment. 
This great step was made by Hertz Ann, 34, pp. 155, 

551, ^9; Aiisbreitung der dsktrisehm Kraft, Leipzig, 1892), 
whose experiments on this subject form one of the ^eatest 
contributions ever made to experimental physics. The difficulty 
which had stood in the way of the observations of these waves 
was the absence of any method of detecting electrical and 
magnetic forces, reversed some mihions of times per second, and 
only lasting for an exceedingly short time. This was removed 
by Hertz, who showed that such forces ^ould produce small 
sparks between pieces of metal veiy nearly in contact, and that 
these sparks were sufficiently refpilu to be used to detect electric 
waves and to investigate thtir properties. Otto and more 


delicate methods have subsequently been discovered, but the 
results obtained by Hertz with his detector were signal 

importance, that we shall begin our account of CKperiments on 
these waves a description of some of Hertz’s inorefoadam/ental 
experiments. 

To produce the waves Hertz used two forms of vibrator. The 
first is represented in fig. i. A and B are two zkc pdates about 


A B 



40 cm. square ; to these brass rods, C,D, each about 30 cm. loisig, 
are soldered, terminating in brass bn^s £ and F. To get gex^ 
results it is necessary that these balls should be very Itwrighffy 
polished, and as they get roughened by the sparks which pass 
between them it is necessary to repolish them at short intervals ; 
they should be shaded from light and from sparks, or other 
source of ultra-violet light. In order to excite the waves, C and 
D are connected to the two poles of an induction coil ; sparks 
cross the air-gap which becomes a conductor, and the charges on 
the plates oscillate backwards and forwards like the charges on 
the coatings of a Leyden jar when it is short-circuited, The 
object of polishing the balls and screening off light is to get a 
sudden and sharp discharge ; if the balls are rough there will 
be sharp points from which the charge will gradually leak, and 
the discharge will not be abrupt enough to start electrical 
vibrations, as these have an exceedingly short period. From 
the open form of this vibrator we should expect the radiation 
to be very large and the rate of decay of the amplitude very 
rapid. Bjerknes {Wied, Ann. 44, p. 74) found that the amplitude 
fell to i/e of the original value, after a time 4T where T fvas the 
period of the electrical vibrations. Thus after a few vibrations 
the amplitude becomes inappreciable. To detect the waves 
produced by this vibrator Hertz used a piece of copper wire bent 
into a circle, the ends being furnished with two balls, or a ball 
and a point connected by a screw, so that the distance between 
them admitted of very fine adjustment. The radius of the 
circle for use with the vibrator just described was 35 cm., and 
was so chosen that the free period of the detector might be the 
same as that of the vibrator, and the effects in it increased by 
resonance. It is evident, however, that with a primary system 
as greatly damped as the vibrator ujed by Hertz, we could not 
expect very marked resonance effects, and as a matter of faot 
the accurate timing of vibrator and detector in this case is not 
very important. With electrical vibrators which can maintoin 
a large number of vibrations, resonance effects are very striking, 
as is beautifully shown by the following experiment due to 
Lodge {Nature, 41, p. 368), whose researcto have greatly 
advanced our knowledge of electric waves. A and C (fig. 2) are 



two Leyden jan, whose inner and outer Ooatings are connected 
by wires, B and D, bent so os to include a considerat^e area^ 
I^ere is an air-break in the circuit connecting the tmide and 
outside of one of the jars, A, and electrical oscillations are started 
in A by joining the inside and'oUttide with the teriStinals of a 
coil or elebtrical machme. The ofretiit in the jar C is provided 
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with a sliding piece, F, by means of which the self-induction of the turns of the wire are parallel to one pair of sides of the frame, 
the discharging circuit, and, therefore, the time of an electrical and if this screen be interposed between the parabolic mirrors 
oscillation of the jar, can be adjusted. The inside and outside when placed so as to face each other, there will be no sparks in 
of this jar are put almost, but not quite, into electrical contact the detector when the turns of the wire are parallel to the focal 
by means of a piece of tin-foil, E, bent over the lip of the jar. lines of the mirror j but if the frame is turned through a right 
Tlie jars are placed face to face so that the circuits B and D angle so that the wires ase perpendicular to the focal lines of the 
are pwallel to each other, and approximately at right angles to mirror the sparks will recommence. If the framework is sub- 
the line joining their centres. When the electricd machine is stituted for the metal plate in the experiment on the reflection 
in action sparks pass across the air-break in the circuit in A, of electric waves, sparks will appear in the detector when the 
and by moving the slider F it is possible to find one position for wires are parallel to the focal lines of the mirrors, and will dis- 
it in which sparks pass from the mside to the outside of C across appear when the wires are at right angles to these lines. Thus 
the tin-foil, while when the slider is moved a short distance on the framework reflects but does not transmit the waves when the 
either side of this position the sparks cease. electric force in them is parallel to the wires, while it transmits 

Hertz found that when he held his detector in the neighbour- but does not reflect waves in which the electric force is at right 
hood of the vibrator minute sparks passed between the balls, angles to the wires. The wire framework behaves towards the 
These sparks were not stopped when a large plate of non-conduct- electric waves exactly as a plate of tourmaline does to waves 
ing substance, si^h as the wall of a room, was interposed between of light. Du Bois and Rubens {Wied, Ann, 49, p. 593), by using 
the vibrator and detector, but a large plate of very thin metal a framework wound with very fine wire placed very close together, 
stopped them completely. have succeeded in polarizing waves of radiant heat, whose wave 

To illustrate the analogy between electric waves and waves length, although longer than that of ordinary light, is very small 
of light Hertz found another form of apparatus more convenient, compared with that of electric waves. 

The vibrator consisted of two equal brass cylinders, 12 cm. long § 4. Angle of Polarization, — When light polarized at right 
and 3 cm. in diameter, placed with their axes coincident, and in angles to the plane of incidence falls on a refracting substance 
the focal line of a large zinc parabolic mirror about 2 m, high, at an angle tan where is the refractive index of the sub- 
with a focal length of 12*5 cm. The ends of the cylinders nearest stance, all the light is refracted and none reflected; whereas 
each other, between which the sparks passed, were carefully when light is polarized in the plane of incidence, seme of the 
polished. The detector, which was placed in the focal line of light is always reflected whatever the angle of incidence, 
an equal parabolic mirror, consisted of two lengths of wire, Trouton (Nature, 39, p. 391) showed that similar effects take 

place with electric waves. From a paraffin wall 3 ft. thick, 
reflection always took place when the electric force in the inci- 
dent wave was at right angles to the plane of incidence, whereas 
at a certain angle of incidence there was no reflection when 
the vibrator was turned, so that the electric force was in the 
plane of incidence. This shows that on the electromagnetic 
theory of light the electric force is at right angles to the plane of 
polarization. 

§ 5. Stationary Electrical Vibrations. — Hertz (Wied. Ann. 
34, p. 609) made his experiments on these in a large room about 
15 m. long. The vibrator, which was of the type first described, 
was placed at one end of the room, its plates being parallel to 
the wall, at the other end a piece of sheet zinc about 4 m. by 
2 m. was placed vertically against the wall. The detector — the 
circular ring previously described — ^was held so that its plane 
each having a straight piece about 50 cm. long and a curved wgs.parallel to the me^ plates of the vibrator, its centre on the 
piece about 15 cm. long bent round at right angles so as to pass line at right angles to the metal plate bisecting at right angles 
through the back of the mirror. The ends which came through the spark gap of the vibrator, and with the spark gap of the 
the mirror were connected with a spark micrometer, the sparks detector parallel to that of the vibrator. The following effects 
being observed from behind the mirror. The mirrors are shown were observed when the detector was moved about. When it 
in fig. 3. was close up to the zinc plate there were no sparks, but they 

§ 2. Reflection and Refraction.^To show the reflection of the began to pass feebly as soon as it was moved forward a little 
waves Hertz placed the mirrors side by side, so that their openings way from the plate, and increased rapidly in brightness until it 
looked in the same direction, and their axes converged at a point was about i*8 m. from the plate, when they attained their 
about 3 m. from the minors. No sparks were then observed maximum. When its distance was still further increased they 
in the detector when the vibrator was in action. When, however, diminished in brightness, and vanished again at a distance of 
a large zinc plate about 2 m. square was placed at right angles about 4 m. from the plate. When the distance was still further 
to the line bisecting the angle between the axes of the mirrors increased they reappeared, attained another maximum, and so 
sparks became visible, but disappeared again when the metal on. They thus exhibited a remarkable 
plate was twisted through an angle of about 15° to either side, periodicity similar to that which occurs 
This experiment showed *that electric waves are reflected, and when stationary vibrations are produced 
that, approximately at ahy rate, the angle of incidence is equal by the interference of direct waves with 
to the angle of reflection. To show refraction Hertz used a large those reflected from a surface placed at 
prism made of hard pitch, nbout th. high, with a slant side right angles to the direction of propaga- 
of 1*2 m. and an angle of 30^. When tbe waves from the vibrator tion. Similar periodic alterations in the 
passed through this the Sparks in liie detector were not excited spark were observed by Hertz when the 
when the axes of the two mirrors wem parallel, but appeared waves, instead of passing freely through 
when the axis of the mirror containing the detector made a the air and being reflected by a meSd 
certain angle with the axis of that containing the vibrator. When plate at the end of the room, were led 
the system was adjusted for minimum deviation the sparks were along wires, as in the arrangement shown 
most vigorou^ when the angle between the axes of the mirrors in fig. 4. L and K are rnttel plates 
was This coirrei|^hds to an index refraction of 1-69. placed parallel to the plates of the vibrator, long parallel 
S 3- AlMdogy a of Tournudine.---li a screen be made wires being attached to act as guides to the waves which 
by; winicflng wire round a large rectangular framework, so that were reflected from the isolated end. (Hertz used only one 
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plate and one wire, but the double set of plates and wires 
introduced by Sarasin and De la Rive make the results more 
definite.) In this case the detector is best placed so that its 
plane is at right angles to the wires, while the air space is parallel 
to the plane containing the wires. The sparks instead of vanish- 
ing when the detector b at the far end of the wire are a maximum 
in this position, but wax and wane periodically as the detector is 
moved along the wires. The most obvious interpretation of 
these experiments was the one given by Herta — ^that there was 
interference between the direct waves given out by the vibrator 
and those reflected either from the plate or from the ends of the 
wire, this interference giving rise to stationi^ waves. The 
places where the electric force was a maximum were the 
places where the sparks were brightest, and the places 
where the electric force was zero were the places where 
the sparks vanished. On this explanation the distance be- 
tween two consecutive places where the sparks vanished 
would be half the wave length of the waves given out by the 
vibrator. 

Some very interesting experiments made by Sarasin and De 
la Rive {Comptes rendus, 115, p. 489) showed that this explana- 
tion could not be the true one, since by using detectors of different 
sizes they found that the distance between two consecutive places 
where the sparks vanished depended mainly upon the size of 
the detector, and very little upon that of the vibrator. With 
small detectors they found the distance small, with krge de- 
tectors, large ; in fact it is directly proportional to the diameter 
of the detector. We can see that this result is a consequence 
of the large damping of the oscillations of the vibrator and the 
very small damping of those of the detector. Bjerknes showed 
that the time taken for the amplitude of the vibrations of the 
vibrator to sink to i/e of their original value was only 4T, while 
for the detector it was 5ooT^, when T and T^ are respectively 
the times of vibration of the vibrator and the detector. The 
rapid decay of the oscillations of the vibrator will stifle the 
interference between the direct and the reflected wave, as the 
amplitude of the direct wave will, since it is emitted later, be 
much smaller tlian that of the reflected one, and not able to 
annul its effects completely ; while the well-maintained vibra- 
tions of the detector will interfere and produce the effects observed 
by Sarasin and De la Rive. To see this let us consider the extreme 
case in which the oscillations of the vibrator are absolutely dead- 
beat. Here an impulse, starting from the vibrator on its way 
to the reflector, strikes against the detector and sets it in vibra- 
tion ; it then travels up to the plate and is reflected, the electric 
force in the impulse being reversed by reflection. After reflection 
the impulse again strikes the detector, which is still vibrating 
from the effects of the first impact ; if the phase of this vibration 
is such that the reflected impulse tends to produce a current 
round the detector in the same direction as that which is circulat- 
ing from the effects of the first impact, the sparks will be increased, 
but if the reflected impulse tends to produce a current in the 
opposite direction the sparks will be diminished. Since the 
electric force is reversed by reflection, the greatest increase in the 
sparks will take place when the impulse finds, on its return, the 
detector in the opposite phase to that in which it left it j \h&t 
IS, if the time which has elapsed between the departure and return 
of the impulse is equal to an odd multiple of half the time of 
vibration of the detector. If d is the distance of the detector 
from the reflector when the sparks are brightest, and V the 
velocity of propagation of electromagnetic disturbance, then 
2^/V==(2« + iXT 72 ); where « is an integer and T' the time of 
vibration of the detector, the distance between two spark 
m^ima will be VT'/z, and the places where the sparks we a 
minimum will, be midway between the maxima. Sarasm and 

la Rive found that when the same detector was used the 
distance between two spark maxima was the same with the 
waves through air reflected from a metal plate and with those 
guided by wires and reflected from the free ends of the wire, the 
inference being that the velocity of waves along wires is the 
same as that through tiie air. This result, which follows from' 
Maxwell's theor>^, jvhen the wires are not too fine, had been 
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questioned Hertz on account of some of his expterhnents on 
wires. 

§ < 6 . Deteet^s,^Tht use Of a detector with a period Of vibration 
of its own thus tends to make the experiments more complicated, 
and many other forms of detector have been employed by 
subsequent experimenters. For example, in place of the sparks 
in air the luminous discharge through a rarefied gas has been 
used by Dragoumis, ilUcher (who used tubes without dectrodes 
laid across the wires in an arran^fement resembling that slmwn 
in fig. 7)* and Arons. A tube containing neon at a low pressure 
is especially suitable for this purpose. Zehhder (Wied, Ann. 
47 } p* 777) used an exhausted tube to which^an external electro- 
motive force almost but not quite sufficient of itself to produce 
a discharge was applied; here the addition^ electromotive 
force due to the waves was sufficient to start the (Charge. 
Deftectore depending on the heat produced by the rapidly 
alternating currents have been used by Paalzow and Rub^, 
Rubens and Ritter, and I. Klemen 6 £. Rubens measured riie 
heat produced by a bolometer arrangement, and Klemendii^ 
used a thermo-electric method for the same purpose ; in con- 
sequence of the great increase in the sensitiveness of galvanometers 
these methods are now very frequently resorted to. Boltzmann 
used an electroscope as a detector. The spark gap consisted 
of a ball and a point, the ball being connected with the electro- 
scope and the point with a battery of 200 dry cells. When the 
spwk passed the cells charged up the electroscope. Ritter 
utilized the contraction of a frog's leg as a detector, Lucas and 
Garrett the explosion produced by the sparks in an explosive 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen ; while Bjerknes and ftanke 
used the mechanical attraction between oppositely charged 
conductors. If the two sides of the spark gap are connected with 
the two pairs of quadrants of a very delicate electrometer, the 
needle of which is connected with one pair of quadrants, there 
will be a deflection of the electrometer when the detector is 
struck by electric waves. A very efficient detector is that in- 
vented by E. Rutherford (Trans. Roy. Soc. A. 1897, 189, p. i); 
it consists of a bundle of fine iron wires magnetized to saturation 
and placed inside a small magnetizing coil, through which the 
electric waves cause rapidly alternating currents to pass which 
demagnetize the soft iron. If the instrument is used to detect 
waves in air, long straight wires are attached to the ends of the 
demagnetizing coil to collect the energy from the field ; to 
investigate waves in wires it is sufficient to make a loop or'two 
in the wire and place the magnetized piece of iron inside it. 
The amount of demagnetization which can be observed by tiie 
change in the deflection of a magnetometer placed near the iron, 
measures the intensity of the electric waves, and very accurate 
determinations can be made with ease with this apparatus. 
It is also very delicate, though in this respect it does not equal 
^e detector to be next described, the coherer ; Rutherford got 
indications in 1895 when the vibrator was f of a mile away from 
the detector, and where the waves had to traverse a thickly 
populated part of Cambridge. It can also be used to measure 
the coefficient of damping of the electric waves, for since the 
wire is initially magnetiz^ to saturation, if the direction of thi 
current when it first begins to flow in the magnetizing coil is 
such as to tend to increase the magnetization of the wire, it wfil 
produce no effect, and it will not be until the current is 
reversed that the wire will lose some of its magnetization. 
The effect then gives the measure of the intensity half a period 
after the commencement of the waves. If the wire is put in the 
coil the opposite way, i.e. so that the magnetic force due to the 
current begins at once to demonetize the wire, the demagnetiza- 
tion gives a measure of the initial intensity of the waves. Com- 
paring this result with that obtained when the wires were 
reversed, we get the coefficient of damping. A very convenient 
detector of electric waves is the one discovered almost simultane- 
ously by Fessenden (Electfoteek. Zeits., 1903, 24, p. 586) and 
Schldmflch (ibid. p. 959). Tliis consists of an electrolytic cell in 
which one of the electrodes’ is an exceedingly fine point. The 
electromotive force in the circuit is small, and thcare is large 
polarization in the circuit with oofy a small current When the 
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circuit ig struck by electric waves there is an increase m the 
currents due to the depolarization of the circuit. If a galvono- 
jxieter is in the circuity the increased deflection of the instrument 
will indicate the presence oi the waves. 

§ 7. Coherers, — The most sensitive detector of electric waves 
is coherer/’ although for metrical work it is not so suitable 
as that just described. It depends upon the fact discovered by 
Btaik\y{Comptesrendus, iii,p. 785; iia^p. 90) that the resistance 
between loose metallic contacts, such os a pile of iron turnings, 
diminishes when they are struck by an electric wave. One of 
the forms made by Lodge {The Work of Hertz and some of his 
Ssicemors, 1894) on this principle consists simply of a glass tulje 
containing iron turnings, in contact with which are wires led 
into opposite ends of the tube. The arrangement is placed in 
series with a galvanometer (one of the simplest kind will do) 
and a battery ; when the iron turnings are struck by electric 
waves their rcsirtance is diminished and the deflection of the 
galvanometer is increased. Thus the deflection of the galvano* 
meter can be used to indicate the arrival of electric waves. The 
tube must be tapped between each experiment, and the deflection 
of the galvanometer brought back to about its original value. 
This detector is marvellously delicate, but not metrical, the 
change produced in the resistance depending upon so many 
things brides the intensity of the waves that the magnitude of 
the galvanometer deflection is to some extent a matter of chance. 
Instead of the iron turnings we may use two iron wires, one 
resting on the other ; the resistance of this contact will be altered 
by the incidence of the waves. To get greater regularity Bose 
uses, instead of the iron turnings, spiral springs, ^ich are pushed 
against each other by means of a screw until the most sensitive 
state is attained. The sensitiveness of the coherer depends on 
the electromotive force put in the galvanometer circuit. Very 
sensitive ones can be made by using springs of veiy fine silver 
wire coated electrolytically with nickel. Though the impact 
of electric waves generally produces a diminution of resistance 
with these loose contacts, yet there are exceptions to the rule. 
Thus Branly showed that with lead peroxide, Pb02, there is an 
increase in resistance. Aschkinass proved the some to be true 
with copper sulphide, CuS ; and Bose showed that with potassium 
there is an increase of resistance and great power of self-recovery 
of the ordinal resistance after the waves have ceased. Several 
theories of this action have been proposed. Branly {Lumi^e 
iUcirique, 40, p. 51 1) thought that the small sparks which 
certainly pass between adjacent portions of metal dear away 
layers of oxide or some other kind of non-conducting film, and 
in this way improve the contact. It would seem ^at if this 
theory is true the films must be of a much more refined kind than 
layers of oxide or dirt, for the coherer effect has been observed 
with clean non-oxidizalAe metals. Lodge explains the effect by 
supposing that the heat produced by the sparks fuses adjacent 
portions of metal into contact and hence diminishes the resist- 
ance ; it is from this view of the actiem that the name coherer 
is applied to the detector. Auerbeck thov^ht that the effect was 
a mechanicfd one due to the electrostatic attractions between 
the various small pieces of metal. It is probable that some 
or all of these causes are at work in some cases, but the 
effects of potassium make us hesitate to accept any of th^ 
as the complete explanation. Blanc {Ann, chim, fhys., X905, 
[8] >6, p. 5), as the result of a long series of experiments, 
came to the condusion that coherence is due to pressure. He 
regarded the outer layers as different from the mass of the metal 
and having a much greater specific resistance. He supposed 
that when two pieces of metal are pressed together the molecules 
diffuse across the surface, modifying the surface layers and in- 
creasing their conductivity. 

§ 8. Generators of Electric Waves . — Boae {Phil. Mag. 43, p. 5^) 
designed on ittstnmient which generates electric waves with a length 
oi not inore than a centimetre or bq, and therefore allows their 
properties to he , demonstrated with afmaratus of moderate dimen- 
sions. The wav^ are ^cited by parking between two platinum 
beads carried by jhintffl electrodes; a piathmm sphere Is placed 
bertfween the bes^ and the distance beftwe^ the beads 'and the 
spliere jOstt he adjtisted by bending the electxodea The diomeeber of 


the sphere is 8 mm., and the wave length bf the shortest electrical 
waves generated is said tp be about 6 mm. The beads are connected 
with the terminals of a small induction coil, which, with the battery 
to work it and the sparking arrangement, ore enebsed in a metaJ 
box, the radiation passmg out through a metal tube opposite to 
the spark gap. The ordinary vibrating break of the coil is not used, 
a single spark made by maki^ and breaking the circuit by means of 
a button outside the box being empbyed instead. The detector is 
one of the spiral spring coherers previously described ; it is shielded 
from external disturbamce by being enclosed in a metal box provided 
with a funnel-shapod opening to admit the radiation. The wires 



leading from the coherers to the galvanometer arc also surrounded 
by metal tubes to protect them from stray radiation. The radiat- 
ing apparatus and me receiver are moimted on stands sliding in an 
optical bench. If a parallel beam of radiation is required, a cylin- 
drical lens of ebonite or sulphur is mounted in a tube fitting on to 
the radiator tube and stopped by a guide when the spark is at llie 
principal focal line of the lens. For experiments requiring angular 
measurements a spectrometer circle is mounted on one of the sliding 
stands, the receiver beioK carried on a radial arm and pointing to the 
centre of the circk*. The arrangement is represented in fig. 5. 

With this apparatus the laws of reflection, refraction and jiolariia- 
tion can readily be verified, and also the double refraction of crystals, 
and of bodies possessing a fibrous or laminated structure such as 
jute or books. (The double refraction of electric waves seem.s first 
to have been observed by Righi, and other researches on this subject 
have been made by Garbaaso and Mack.) Bose showed tlie rotation 
of the plane of polarizatibn by moans of pieces of twisted jute rope ; 
if the pieces were arranged so that their twists were all in one direction 
and placed in the path of the radiation, they rotated the plane of 
polarization in a direction depending upon the direction of twist ; 
if they were mixed so that there were as many twisted in one direction 
as the other, there was no rotation. 

A series of experiments showing the complete analogy between 
electric and light waves is described by Righi in his book L’Ouica 
delle oscill<mvni eleUriche. Righi’s exciter, which is especisdly 
convenient when large statical electric machines are used instead 
of induction coils, is snown in fig. 6. E and F are balls connected 
with the tormmals of the machine, and AB and CD are conductors 
insulated from each other, tho ends B, C, between which the sparks 
paas, being immersed in vaseliiie oil. The period of the vibrations 
given out by the ^stem is adjusted by mean.s of metal plates M and 
N attached to AB and CD. When the waves are produced by in- 
duction coils or by electrical machines the intervals between the 
emission of different sets of waves occupy by far the largest part 
of the time. Simon {Wied. Ann., 1898, 64, p. 293 ; Phys. Zeti., 
1901, 2, p. 253), Duddell [Electrician^ 1900, 46, p. 269) and Poulsen 
[Electrotech. Zeits., 1906, 27, p. 1070) reduced these intervals very 
considerably by using the electric arc to excite the waves, and in this 
way produced electrical waves possessing great energy. In these 
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methods the terminals between which the arc is passing are connected 
tiiroujg;h coils with self-induction L to the plates of a condenser of 
capacity C. The arc is not steady, but is continually varying. This 
is especially the case when it passes through hydrogen. These 
variations excite vibrations with a jHariod 2?r\/(LC) in the circuit 
containing the capacity of tlie seU-induction. By this method 
Duddell produced waves with a freouency of 40,000. Poulsen, who 
cooled the terminals of the arc, pjrodii^ced waves with a frequency of 
1,000,000, while Stechodro [Ann. der Phys. 27, p. 225) claims to 
have produced waves with three hundred times this frequency, t.s. 
having a wave length of ahouit a meta^e. When the eelif-induction 
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a&d capacity are large so tliat the fiequeney comes withia the limits 
of the frequency of audible notee, the system gives out a iBuaic^ 
note,, and the anangemcnt is often referred to aa the singing arc. 

§ 9. Wwes in wires, — Many problems on electric waves tdong 
wires can readily be investigated by a method due to Lecher [Wiea. 
Ann, 41, p, 850), and known as L^her's bhdge, which fnniishes us 
with a means of -dealing with waves of a deftnite and determinable 
wave-length. In this arrangement (fig. *7) two large plates A and 
B are, as in Hertjr’s exciter, connected with the terminals of an 
induction coil ; opposite these and insulated from them are two 



smaller plates D, E, to which long parallel wires DFH, EGJ arc 
attached. These wires are bridged across by a wire IJVl, and their 
farther ends H, J, may be in.sulated, or connected together, or with 
the niates of a condenser. To detect the waves in tlie circuit beyond 
the bridge, Lecher used an oxhauBted tube placed across the wires, 
and Rubens a bolometer, but Rutherford’s detector is the most 
convenient and accurate. If this detector is placed in a fixed position 
at the end of the circuit, it is found that the deflections ®f this detector 
depend greatly upon the position of the bridge LM, rising rapidly 
to a maximum for some positions, and falling rapidly away when the 
bridge is displaced. As tlie bridge is moved from the coil end towards 
the detector the dellecHons show periodic variations, such as are 
represented in fig. 8 when the ordinates represent the deflections of 
the detector and the ab.sci.ssan the distance of the bridge from the 
ends 1), E. The maximum deflections of the detector coorrespond to 
the positions in which the two circuits DFLMGE, HLMJ (in which 
the vibrations arc but slightly damped) are in resonance. For since 
the self-induction and resistance of the bridge LM is very small 
compared with that of the circuit beyond, it follows from the theory 
of circuits in parallel that only a small part of the current will in 
general flow round the longer circuit ; it is only wlieii the two circuits 
DFLMGE, IIL^IJ are in resonance that a considerable current will 
flow round the latter. Hence when we get a maximum effect in 
the detector we know that the waves we are dealing with are those 
corresponding to the free periods of the system HLMJ, so that if 
we know the free periods of this circuit we know the wave length 
of the electric waves under consideration. Thus if the ends of 
the wires H, J are free and have no capacity, the current along them 
must vanish at H and J, which must be in opposite electric condition. 
Hence Imlf the wave length must be an odd submultiple of the length 
of the circuit HLMJ. If H and J are connected together the wave 
length must lie a submultiplc of the length of this circuit, "^en the 
capacity at the ends is appreciable the wave length of the circuit is 



determined by a somewhat complex expre.ssion. To facilitate the 
dotcmiination of the wave length in such cases, Lecher introduced a 
second bridge L^', and moved tliis about until the deflectiem. of the 
detector ^yas a maximum, ; wlien this occurs i;hfi waA^e length is one 
of those corresponding to the closed circuit LMMX', and must there- 
fore be a submultiple of the lepgth of the cirebit. Lecher showed 
that if inirtead of using a single wire LM to form ttie bridjSfe» he tmed 
two paiallal winw LM, placed close together, the currents in the 


farther circuit were hardly appreciable diminished when the main 
wires were cut between PL ana QM. Blondiot used a modification of 
this apparatus better suited fpr tne production of short waves. ' In his 
form (fig, 9) the exciter consists of two semicircular annt connectsd 
with the terminals of an induction coil, and the long wires, instead 
of being connected with the small plates, form a circuit round the 
exciter. 

As an example of the use of Lecher’s arrangement, we may quote 
Drude’s application of the method to find the specific induction 
capacity of dielectrics under electric oscillations of varying frequency. 
In this application the ends of the wire are connected to the plates 
of a conoenser, the space between whose plates can be filled 
with the liquid whose specific inductive capacity is required, and 
the bridge is moved until 
the detector at the end of 
the circuit gives the maxi- 
mum deflection. Then if 
X is the wave length of 
the waves, X is the wave 
length of one of the free 
vibrations of the system 
HLMJ ; hence if C is the 
capacity of the condenser 
at the end in electrostatic 
measure we have 
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where I is the distance of 
the condenser from the 
bridge and C' is the capacity of unit length of the wire. In the 
condenser part of the lines of force will pass through air and part 
through the dielectric ; hence C will be of the form Q + KCj where 
K is the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric. Hence if / is 
the dlslanco of maximum deflection when the dielectric is replaced 
by air, T when filled with a dielectric whose specific inductive 
capacity is known to be K', and the distance when filled with 
the dielectric whose specific inductive capacity is required, we easily 
see that — 
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an equation by means of which K can be determined. It was in 
this way that Drude investigated the specific inductive capacity 
with varying lrt5quency, and found a falling off in the specific in- 
ductive capacity with increase of frequency when the dielectrics 
contained the radicle OH. In another method used by him the 
wires were led through long tanks filled with the liquid whoso specific 
inductive capacity was required ; the velocit y of propagation of the 
clcctim waves along the wires in the tank being the same as the 
velocity of propagation of on electromagnetic disturbance through 
the liquid filling the tank, if we find <thc wave length of the waves 
along the wires in the tank, due to a vibration of a given frequency 
and compare this with tlie wave lengths corresponding to the same 
frequency when the wires are surrounded by air, we ob^n the 
velocity of propagation of electromagnetic disturbance through the 
fluid, and hence the specific inductive capacity of tlie fluid 
§ 10. Velocity of Propagation of Electromagnetic Effects through Air. 
—The experiments of Sarasin and De la Rive already described 
(see § 3) have shown that, as theory requhros, the velocity of piopa- 

? i.tion of electric effects through air is the same as along wires. 

he same result had been arrived at by J. J. Tliomson, although 
£r^ the method he used greater differences between the velocities 
might have escaped detection than was possible by Sarasin and De 
la Rive’s method. The velocity of waves along wires has been 
directly determined by Blondiot by two different methods, la the 
first the detector consisted of two parallel plates about 6 cm, in 
diameter placed a fraction of a mini metre apart, and forming a 
condenser whose capacity C was de^erminea in ek^tromagnetic 
measure by Maxwell’s method. The plates were connected by a 
rectangular circuit whose self induction L was calculated from the 
dimensions of the rectangle and the siie of the wire. The time of 
vibration T is equal to 2ir »^/(LC). (The wave length corresponding 
to this time is long compared with the l«;igth of the cirehlt, so that 
the use of this formula is legitimate.) This detector is placed 
between two parallel wires, and the waves produced by the ^iter 
are reflected from a movable bridge. When this bridge is placed just 
beyond the detector vigorous sparks are observed, but as the bndge 
is pushed away a place is reached where the sparks disappear * tms 
place is distance 2/x from the detector, when X is the wave length 
of the vibration given out by the detecstor. The sparks again dis- 
^pear when the distance of the bridge from the detector is 3X/4. 
Thus by measuring the distance between two consecutive ,positionii 
the bridge at which the aparks disappear X can be detenniued, 
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and Vf the velocity of propagation, is equal to X/T. As the means 
of a number of oxperimento Blondlot found v to be 3*02 x 10^" 
cm./8ec., which, within the errors of experiment, is eq^ual to 3 x 
cm./sec., the velocity of light. A second method used by Blondlot, 

and one which does not in- 
volve the calculation of the 
period, is as follows : —A and 
A' (fig. 10) are two equal 
Leyden jars coated inside 
and outside with tin -foil. 
The outer coatings form two 
separate rings a, a, ; a', 
and the inner coatings are 
connected with the |)olcs of 
the induction coll by means 
of the metal pieces fc, b\ The 
sharply pointed conductors p 
and p\ the points of which 
are about ^ mm. apart, are 
connected with the rings of 
the tin-foil a and a\ and two 
long copper wires pca^ , p'r'a\, 
io2(j cm. long, connect these 
points with the other rings 
flj, fl/. The rings aa\ flia/, 
are connected by wet stnngs 
so as to charge up the jars. 
When a spark passes between 
b and 6', a spark at once 
passes between pp\ and this 
IS followed by another spark 
when the waves traveUing by 
the paths ^ cp, a\cY reach 
p and p\ The time between 
the pa^ge of these sparks, 
whicn is the time taken by 
^ the waves to travel 1029 cm., 

Fig. 10, was observed by means of 

a rotating mirror, and the 
velocity measured in 15 experiments varied between 2*92 x 10^® and 
3*03 X To^® cm. /sec., thus agreeing well with that deduced by the 
preceding method. Other determinations of the velocity^ of electro- 
magnetic propagation have been made by Lodge and Olasebrook, 
and by Saunders. 

On Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory the velocity of propagation 
of electromagnetic disturbances should equal the velocity of light, 
and also the ratio of the electromagnetic unit of electricity to the 
electrostatic unit. A large number of determinations of this ratio 
have been made : — 


Observer. 
KlemcnSii 
Himstedt . 

Rowland . 

Rosa 

. J. Thomson and Sea’ ' 
■'ebster . 

Pellat 
Abraham . 

Hurmuzescu 
Rosa 




Date. 

1884 

1888 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1891 

1892 
1895 

1908 


Ratio To^® X . 
3-019 cm ./sec. 
3-009 cm./sec. 
2*9815 cm./scc. 
2*9993 cm./sec. 
2*9955 cm./sec. 
2*987 cm./sec. 
3*009 cm./sec. 
2*992 cm./sec. 
3-002 cm./sec. 
2*9963 cm./sec. 


The mean of those determinations is 3*001 x 10^® cm./sec., while 
the mean of the last five determinations of the velocity of light in 
air is given by Himstedt as 3*002 x io‘® cm./sec. From these ex- 
periments we conclude that the velocity of propagation of an electro- 
magnetic disturbance is equal to the velocity of light, and to the 
velocity required by Maxwell's theory. 

In experimenting with electromagnetic waves it is in general 
more dimcult to measure the period of the oscillations than thoir 
wave length. Rutherford used a method by which the period of 
the vibration can easily be determined ; it is based upon the theory 
of the distribution of alternating currents in two circuits ACB, ADB 
in parallel. If A and B are respectively the maximum currents in 
the circuits ACB, ADB, then 


B“ 


when R and S are the resistances, L and N the coefficients of self- 
induction of the circuits ACB. ADB respectively, M the coefficient 
of mutual induction between the circuits, and p the frequency of the 
currents. Rutherford detectors were plaiced in the two circuits, and 
the circuits adjusted until they showed that A = B ; when this is 
the case 

U #e make one of the circuits, ADB, consist of a short length 
of a high liquid resistance, so that S is large and N small, and 


the other circuit ACB of a low metallic resistance bent to have 
considerable self-induction, the preceding equation becomes ap- 
proximately p=S/L, so that when S and L are known p is readily 
determined. (}. J. T.) 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY. The present article deals with 
processes that involve the electrolysis of aqueous solutions, 
whilst those in which electricity is used in the manufacture of 
chemical products at furnace temperatures are treated under 
Electrometallurgy, although, strictly speaking, in some 
cases {e.g. calcium carbide and phosphorus manufacture) they 
are not truly metallurgical in character. For the theory and 
elemental laws of electro-deposition see Electrolysis ; and 
for the construction and use of electric generators see Dywamo 
and Battery: Electric. The importance of the subject may 
be gauged by the fact that all the aluminium, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium, calcium carbide, carborundum and artificial 
graphite, now placed on the market, is made by electrical pro- 
cesses, and that the use of such processes for the refining of copper 
and silver, and in the manufacture of phosphorus, potassium 
chlorate and bleach, already pressing very heavily on the older 
non*€lectrical systems, is every year extending. The convenience 
aiso with which the energy of waterfalls can be converted into 
electric energy has led to the introduction of chemical industries 
into countries and districts where, owing to the absence of coal, 
they were previously unknown. Norway and Switzerland have 
become important producers of chemicals, and pastoral districts 
such as those in whkli Niagara or Foyers are situated manu* 
facturing centres. In this way the development of the electro- 
chemical industry is in a marked degree altering the distribution 
of trade throughout the world. 

Electrolytic Re-fining of Metals. — ^The principle usually followed 
in the electrolytic refining of metals is to cast the impure metal 
into plates, which are exposed as anodes in a suitable solvent, 
commonly a salt of the metal under treatment. On passing a 
current of electricity, of which the volume and pressure are 
adjusted to the conditions of the electrolyte and electrodes, 
the anode slowly dissolves, leaving the insoluble impurities in 
the form of a sponge, if the proportion be considerable, but 
otherwise as a mud or slime which becomes detached fiom the 
anode surface and must be prevented from coming into contact 
with the cathode. The metal to be refined passing into solution 
is concurrently deposited at the cathode. Soluble impurities 
which are more electro-negative than the metal under treatment 
mpat, if present, be removed by a preliminary process, and the 
voltage and other conditions must be so selected that none of 
the more electro-po?itive metals are co-deposited with the metal 
to be refined. From these and other considerations it is obvious 
that (i) the electrolyte must be such as will freely dissolve the 
metal to be refined ; (2) the electrolyte must be able to dissolve 
the major portion of the anode, otherwise the mass of insoluble 
matter on the outer layer will prevent access of electrolyte to 
the core, which will thus escape refining ; (3) the electrolyte' 
should, if possible, be incapable of dissolving metals mon* 
electro-negative than that to be refined ; (4) the proportion of 
soluble electro-positive impurities must not be excessive, or these 
substances will accumulate too rapidly in the solution and 
necessitate its frequent purification; (5) the current density 
must be so adjusted to the strength of the solution and to other 
conditions that no relatively electro-positive metal is deposited, 
and that the cathode deposit is physically suitable for sub- 
sequent treatment ; (6) the current density should be as high as 
is consistent with the production of a pure and sound deposit, 
without undue expense of voltage, so th&t the operation may be 
rapid and the “ turnover large ; (7) the electrolyte should 
be as good a conductor of electricity as possible, and should not, 
ordinarily, be altered chemically by exposure to air ; and (8) the 
use of porous partitions should be avoided, as they increase the 
resistance and usually require frequent renewal. For details 
of the practical methods see Gold ; Silver ; Copper and head- 
ings for other metals. 

EUctrolyHc Manufacture of Chemical Products, — When an 
aqueous solution of the salt of an alkali metal is electrolysed, the 
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metal reacts with the water, «s is wdl known, fonnii^ caustic 
alkali, which dissolves in the solution, and hydrogen, which comes 
off as a gas. So early as 1851 a patent was taken out by Cooke 
for the production of caustic alkali without the use of a separate 
current, by immersing iron and copper plates on opposite sides 
of a porous (biscuit-ware) partition in a suitable ceU, containing 
a solution of the salt to be electrolysed, at 21^-65® C. (7o®-i5o® F.). 
The solution of the iron anode was intended to afford the 
necessary energy. In the same year another patent was granted 
to C. Watt for a similar process, involving the employment of an 
externally generated current. When an alkaline chloride, say 
sodium chloride, is electrolysed with one electrode immersed 
in a porous cell, while caustic soda b formed at the cathode, 
chlorine is deposited at the anode. If the latter be insoluble, 
the gas diffuses into the solution and, when this becoines 
saturated, escapes into the air. If, however, no porous divbion 
be used to prevent the intermingling by diffusion of the anode 
and cathode solutions, a complicated set of subsidiary reactions 
takes place. The chlorine reacts with the caustic soda, forming 
sodium hypochlorite, and this in turn, with an excess of chlorine 
and at higher temperatures, becomes for the most part converted 
into chlorate, whilst any simultaneous electrolysb of a hydroxide 
or water and a chloride (so that hydroxyl and chlorine are simul- 
taneously liberated at the anode) also produces oxygen-chlorine 
compounds direct. At the same time, the diffusion of these 
compounds into contact with the cathode leads ^ to a partial 
reduction to chloride, by the removal of combined oxygen the 
instrumentality of the hydrogen there evolved. In proportion as 
the original chloride is thus reproduced, the efficiency erf the 
process is of course diminished. It is obvious that, with suitable 
methods and apparatus, the electrolysis of alkaline chlorides 
may be made to yield chlorine, hypochlorites (bleaching liquors), 
chlorates or caustic alkali, but that great care must be exercbed 
if any of these products is to be obtained pure and with economy, 
^luny patents have been taken out in this branch of electro- 
chemistry, but it is to be remarked that that granted to C. Watt 
traversed the whole of the ground. In hb process a current 
was passed through a tank divided into two or three celb by 
porous partitions,* hoods and tubes were arranged to carry off 
chlorine and hydrogen respectively, and the whole ww heated 
to 1 20^ F. by a steam jacket when caustic alkali was being made. 
H)'pochlorites were made, at ordinary temperatures, and 
chlorates at higher temperatures, in a cell without a partition in 
which the cathode was placed horizontally immediately above the 
anode, to favour the mixing of the ascending chlorine with the 
descending caustic solution. 

The relation between the composition of the electrolyte and the 
various conditions of current-density, temperature and the like 
has been studied by F. Oettel (Zeitschrift /. Elektrochern., 1894, vol. i. 
PP- 354 and 474) in connexion with the production of hj'pochlorites 
and chlorates in tanks without diaphragms, by C. H^ussermann and 
W. Nascliold (Chemiker Zeitung, 1894, vol. xviii. p. 857) for their 
})ioduction in cells with porous diaphragms, and by F. Habpr and 
S. Grinberg {Zeitschrift f. anorgan. Chem,, 1898, vol. xvi. pp. 198, 3^9, 
4 38) in connexion with the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid. Oettel, 
liking a 20 % solution of potassium chloride, obtained the best 
yield of hypochlorite with a high current-density, but as soon 
as il % of bleaching chlorine (as hypochlorite) was present, the 
formation of chlorate commenced. The yield was at best very 
low as compared with that theoretically {x^ssible. The best yield 
of chbrate was obtained when from 1 to a % of caustic potash 
was present. With high current-density, heating the solution tended 
to increase the proportion of chlorate to hypochlorite, but as the 
proportion of water decomposed is then higher, the amount of 
chlorine produced must be less and the to^ chbrine efficiency 
lower. He also traced a connexion between alkalinity, temperature 
and current-density, and showed that these conditions should be 
mutually adjusted. With a current-density of 130 to 140 amperes 
per sq. ft., at 3 volts, passing between platinum electrodes, he 
attained to a current-eMciency Qtfi2%, and each (British) electrical 
horse-power hour was equivalent ro a production of 1378 '5 grains of 
potasnum chlorate. In other words, each pound of chlorate would 
require an expenditure of nearly 5*^ e.h.p. hours. One of the 
earoest of the more modem processes was that of E. Hermite, 
which consisted in the productkin of bleach-liquors by the electro- 
lysis (according to the 1st edition of the 1884 patent) of magnesium 
or calcium chbride betweei^latinum anodes carried in wooden 
frames, and zinc cathodes. The solution, co nt a inin g hypochlorites 


and chlorates, was then applied to the blaaohiAgof linen, paper^pulp 
or the like, the solution oeing used over and over again- Many 
modifications have been patente4 by Hermite. ijl;iat of 9895 specify- 
ing the use of platinum gauze anodes, held m ebonite or other 
frames. Rotating zinc cathodes Were used, with scrapers to prevent 
the accumulation of a layer of insoluble nuigneBium compounds, 
which would otherwise increase . the electrical resistance ^yond 
reasonable limits. The same inventor has patented the application 
of electrolysed chlorides to the purification of starch by the oxidation 
of less stable organic bodies, to the bleaching of oils, and to the 
purification of coal gas, spirit and other substances. His system for 
the disinfection of sewage and similar matter by the electrolysis of 
chlorides, or of sea-v/ater, has been tried, but for the most part aban- 
doned on the score of expense. Reference ma^ be made to papers 
written in the early days of the process by C. F. Cross and E. J . Bevan 
(Joum. Soc. Chem. Industry ^ 1887, P* 1888, vol vii. 

p. 29a), and to later papers by P. Schoop (Zeitschrift /. Elehtrochem,, 
1895, vol. ii. pp. 68, 88, 107, 209, 289). 

£. Kellner, who in 1886 patented tne use of cathode (caustic soda) 
and anode (chlorine) liquors in the manufacture of cellulose from 
wood-fibre, and has since evolved many similar processes, has pro- 
duced an apparatus that has been largely used. It consists of a 
stoneware tank with a thin sheet of platinum-iridium alloy at 
cither end forming the primary electrodes, and between them a 
number of glass plates reaching nearly to the bottom, each having 
a platinum gauze sheet on either side ; the two sheets belonging to 
each plate are in metallic connexion, but insulated from all the 
others, and form intermediary or bi-polar electrodes. A 10-12 % 
solution of sodium chloride is caused to flow upwards through the 
apparatus and to overflow into troughs, by which it is conveyed 
(if necessary through a cooling apparatus) back to the circulating 
pump. Such a plant has been reported as giving 0*229 gallon of a 
liquor containing 1 % of available chlorine per kilowatt hour, or 
0*171 gallon per e.h.p. hour. Kellner has also patented a “ bleach- 
ing-block," as he terms it, consisting of a frame carrying parallel 
p^tes similar in principle to those last described. The bk)ck is 
immoraod in the solution to be bleached, and may be lifted in or out 
as required. O. Kndfler and Gebauer have also a system of bi-polar 
electrodes, mounted in a frame in appearance resembling a filter-press. 

Other Electrochemical Processes. — It is obvious that electrolytic 
iodine and bromine, and oxygen compounds of these elements, 
may be produced by methods similar to those applied to chlorides 
(see Alkali Manufacture and Chlorates), and Kellner and 
others have patented processes with this end in view. Hydrogen 
and oxygen may also be produced electrolytically as gases, and 
their respective reducing and oxidizing powers at the moment 
of deposition on the electrode are frequently used in the 
laboratory, and to some extent industrially, chiefly in the field 
of organic chemistry. Similarly, the formation of organic 
halogen products may be effected by electrolytic chlorine^ as, 
for example, in the production of chloral by the gradual introduc- 
tion of alcohol into an anode cell in which the electrolyte is a 
strong solution of potassium chloride. Again, anode re^tions, 
such as are observed in the electrolysis of the fatty acids, may be 
utilized, as, for example, when the radical CHgCO^ — deposited 
at the anode in the electrolysis of acetic acid^is dissociated, 
two of the groups react to give one molecule of ethane, CjHg, and 
two of carbon dioxide. This, which has long been reco^ized 
as a class-reaction, is obviously capable of endless variation. 
Many electrolytic methods have been proposed for the purifica- 
tion of sugar ; in some of them soluble anodes are used for a few 
minutes in weak alkaline solutions, so that the caustic alkali 
from the cathode reaction may precipitate chemically the 
hydroxide of the anode metal dissolved in the liquid, the 
cipitate carrying with it mechanically some of the impunties 
present, and thus darifying the solution. In others the current 
IS applied for a longer time to the original sugar-solution with 
insoluble (f.g. carbon) anodes. F. Peters has found that with 
these methods the best results are obtained when ozone is em- 
ployed in addition to electrolytic oxygen. Use has been made 
of electrolysis in tanning operations, the current being passed 
through the tan-liquors containing the hides. The current, 
by endosmosis, favours the passage of the solution into the 
hide-substance, and at the same time appears to assist the chemi- 
cal combinations there occurring ; ^nqe a great reduction in 
the time required for the completion of the process. Many 
patents have been taken out in this direction, one of the best 
known being that of Groth, experimented upon by S. Rideal 
and A. P. Trotter (Jown. Sac. Chem. Indust., 1^1, vol. x. p. 4a5), 
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who employvd copper anodet, 4 sq. ft. in «rea^ with current- 
densities of 0*375 to I (ran|^g in some cases to 7*5) ampere per 
s(j. ft., the best results being obtained with the smaller current- 
densities. Ekctrochemical processes are often indirectly used, 
as for example in the Villon process (Elec. Rev,, New York, 
1899, vol. XXXV, p. 375) applied in Russia to the manufacture of 
dcohol, by a sen^ of chemical reactions starting from the pro- 
duction of acetylene by the action ol water upon calcium carbide. 
The production of ozone in small quantities during electrolysis, 
and by the so-called silent dischargei has long been known, and 
the Siemens induction tube has been developed for use industri- 
ally. The Siemens and Halske ozonizer, in form somewhat 
resembling the old laboriitory instrument, is largely used in 
Germany ; workii^ with an alternating current transformed 
up to 6500 volts, it has been found to give 280 grains or more 
of ozone per e.h.p^ hour. E. Andreoli (whose pist British 
ozone patent ym No. 17426 of 1891) uses flat aluminium plates 
and points^ and working with an alternating current of 3000 
volts is said to have obtained 1440 grains per e.h.p. hour. 
Yornold’s process, using corrugated glass plates coated on one 
side with gold or other metal leaf, is stated to have yielded as 
much as 2700 grains per e.h.p. hour. The ozone so prepared 
has numerous uses, as, for example, in bleaching oils, waxes, 
fabrics, &c., sterilizing drinking-water, maturing wines, cleansing 
foul beer-casks, oxidizing oil, and in the manufacture of vanillin. 

For further jnfonuatioa the following books, among others, may 
be consulted : — Haber, Grundti&s der technischen Elekirochemte 
^unchcoL 1898) ; Borchers and M'Millan, Electric Smelting and 
^fining (London, J90^ : E. D. Peters, Prmci^es of Copper Smeltir^ 
(New Yoricj 1907) » F* Peters, Angewandte Elektroch^Ut vols. ii. 
and iii. (Leipzig, 1900) ; Gore, The Art of Electrolytic Separation of 
Metals (London, 1890) ; Blount, Practical Electro-Chemistry (London, 
1906) ; G. inngbein, V ollst&ndiges Ilandbuch der galvanischen 
Metall-Ntederschl^e (Leipzig, 1(^3), Eng. trans. by W. T. Brannt 

e ; A. Watt, Electro-Plating and Electro-Refining of Metals 
on, 1902) ; W. H. Wahl, Practical Guide to the Gold and Silver 
yptaterf <J>^. (PhUadclphia, 1883) ; Wilson, Stereotyping and 
Electrotyping (London) ; Lunge, Sulphuric Acid and Alkali, vol. iii 
(London, 1909). Also papers in various technical periodicals. 
The industrial aspect is treated in a Gartside Report, Some Electro- 
Chemical Centres (Manchester, 1908), by J. N. Prin^j. (W. G. M.) 

BLBCTROCUnOfI (an anomalous derivative from “electro- 
execution^*; syn. “ electrothanasia*’), the popular name, in- 
vented in America, for the infliction of the death penalty on 
criminals (see Capitai. Punishment) by passing through the body 
of the condemned a sufficient current of electridty to cause 
death. The method was first adopted by die state of New York, 
a law making this method obligatory having been passed and 
approved by the governor on the 4th of June 1888. The law 
provides that there shall be present, in addition to the warden, 
two physicians, twelve reputable citizens of full age, seven deputy 
sheriffs, and such ministers, priests or clergymen, not exceeding 
two, as the criminal may request. A post-mortem examination 
of the body of the convict is r^uired, and the body, unless 
claimed by relatives, is interred in the prison cemetery with a 
sufficient quantity of quicklime to consume it. The law became 
effective in New York on the ist of January 1889. The first 
criminal to be executed by electricity was Williara Kemmlcr, 
on the 6th of August 1890, at Auburn prison. The validity of 
the New York law had previously been attacked in regard to 
this case (Re KemniUr, *889 ; 136 U.S. 436), as providing “ a 
cruel and unusual pusnshment *' and therefore being contrary 
to the Omstitution ; but it was sustained in the state courts and 
finally in the Federal courts. By 2906 about one hundred and 
fifteen muiderers had been socceiftilly executed by electricity m 
New York state in Sing .Sing, Auburn and Dannemora prisons. 
The method has also been adopted by the states of Ohio 
(1896!, Massachusetts (*898), New Jersey (1906^ and Viigima 
(1908). 

The ^paratus consists of a stationary engine, an ahemating 
dynamo capable of g^eiating a current at a pressure of 2000 
volts, a “ dcath^diijk with • adjustable, head-rest, binding 
straps and adjustable electrodes devised by lE. F. Bavis, the 
state dectndan of New York^ The voltmeter, amineter and 


switch-board controlling the current is located , in the execution 
room ; the dynamo-room is communicated with by electric 
signals. Before each execution the entire apparatus is thoroughly 
tested. When everything is in readiness the criminal is brought 
in and seats himself in the death-chair. His head, chest, arms 
and legs are secured by Ipoad straps ; one electrode thoroughly 
moistened with salt-solution is affixed to the head, and another to 
the calf of one leg, both electrodes being moulded so as to secure 
good contact. The application of the current is usually as 
follows : the contact is made with a high voltage (1700-1800 
volts) for 5 to 7 seconds, reduced to 200 volts until a half-minute 
has elapsed ; raised to high voltage for 3 to 5 seconds, again re- 
duced to low voltage for 3 to 5 seconds, again reduced to a low 
voltage until one minute has ek^)sed, when it is again raised to 
the high voltage for a few seconds and the contact broken. The 
ammeter usually shows that from 7 to to amperes pass through 
the criminal*B body. A second or even a third brief contact is 
sometimes made, partly as a precautionary measure, but rather 
the more comp^^ly to abobab reflexes in the dead body. Cal- 
culations have shown that by this method of execution from 7 to 
10 h.p. of energy are liberated in the criminal’s body. The 
time consumed 1^ the strapping-in process is usually about 45 
seconds, and the first contact is made about 70 seconds after the 
criminal has entered the death-cliamber. 

When properly performed the effect is painless and instan- 
taneous death. The mechanism of life, circulation and respira- 
tion cease with the first contact. Consciousness is blotted out 
instantly, and the pcobnged application of the current ensures 
permanent derangement of the vital functions beyond recovery. 
Occasionally the drying of tlie sponges through undue generation 
of heat causes desquamation or superficial blistering of the skin 
at the site of the electrodes. Post-mortem discoloration, or 
post-mortem lividity, often appears during the first contact4 
The pupils of the eyes dilate instantly and remain dilated after 
death. 

The post-mortem examination of “electrocuted’* criminals 
reveals a number of interesting phenomena. The temperature 
of the body rises promptly after death to a very high point. 
At the site of the leg electrode a temjjerature of over 128” F. was 
registered within fifteen minutes in many cases. After the removal 
of the brain the temperature recorded in the spinal canal was 
I often over 120® F. The development of this high temperature is 
to be regarded as resulting from the active metabolism of tissues 
not. (somatically) dead wiSiin a body where dl vital mechanisms 
have been abolbhed, there being no circulation to carry off the 
generated heat. The heart, at first flaccid when exposed soon 
^ter death, gi^ually contracts and assumes a tetanized con- 
dition ; it empties itself of all Uood and takes the form of a heart 
in systole. The lungs are usually devoid of blood and weigh 
only 7 or 8 ounces (avoird.) each. The blood is profoundly 
altered biochemically ; it is of a very dark colour and it rarely 
coagulates, (E. A. S.'*') 

ELECTROKINETICS, that part of electrical science which is 
concerned with the properties of electric currents. 

Classification of Electric Currents, — Electric currents are 
classified into (a) conduction currents, (b) convection currents, 
(f) displacement or dielectric currents. In the case of conduc- 
tion currents electricity flows or moves through a stationary 
material body called the conductor. In convection currents 
electricity is carried from place to place with and on moving 
material bodies or particles. In dielectric currents there is no 
continued movement of electricity, but merely a limited displace- 
ment through or in the mass of an insulator or dielectric. The 
path in which an electric current exists is called an electric 
circuit, and may conrist wholly of a conducting body, or partly 
of a conductor and insulator or dielectric, or wholly of a dielectric. 
In cases in which the three classes of currents are present together 
the true current is the sum of each separately. In the case of 
conduction currents the circuit consists of a conductor immersed 
in a non-conductor, and may take the form of a wire or 
cylinder, a sheet, surface ox solid, Electric conduction currents 
i&ay take place in space of one, two or three dimensions, but for 
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the most part the circuits vtre have to considet consist of thin 
cylindrical wires or tdbes of conducting material surrounded 
with an insulator ; hence the case which generally presents itseff 
is that of electric flow in space of one dimension. SelMosed 
electric currents taking place in a sheet of conductor are called 
“ eddy currents/’ 

Although in ordinary language the current is said to flow in 
the conductor, yet according to modem views the real pathway 
of the energy transmitted is the surrounding dielectric, and the 
so-called conductor or wire merely guides the transmission of 
energy in a certain direction. The presence of an electric 
current is recognized by three qualities or powers : (i) by the 
production of a magnetic field, (2) in the case of conduction 
currents, by the production of heat in the conductor, and (3) if 
the conductor is an electrolyte and the current unidirectional, 
by the occurrence of chemical decomposition in it. An electric 
current may also be regarded as the result of a movement of 
electricity across each section of the circuit, and is then measured 
by the quantity conveyed per unit of time. Hence if is the 
quantity of electricity which flows across any section of the 
conductor in the element of time dt, the current i^dqldt. 

Electric currents may be also classified as constant or variable 
and as unidirectional or ** direct,” that is flowing always in the 
same direction, or “ alternating,” that is reversing their direction 
at regular intervals. In the last case the variation of current 
may follow any particular law. It is called a ” periodic current ” 
if the cycle of current values is repeated during a certain time 
called the periodic time, during which the current reaches a 
certain maximum value, first in one direction and then in the 
opposite, and in the intervals between has a zero value at certain 
instants. The frequency of the periodic current is the number 
of periods or cycles in one second, and alternating currents arc 
described as low frequency or high frequency, in the latter ca.se 
having some thousands of periods per second. A periodic current 
may be represented either by a wave diagram, or by a polar 
diagram.^ In the first case we take a straight line to represent 
the uniform flow of time, and at small equidistant intervals 
set up perpendiculars above or below the time axis, representing 
to scale the current at that instant in one direction or the other ; 
the extremities of these ordinates then define a wavy curve 
which is called the wave form of the current (fig. 1 ). It is obvious 
that this curve can only be a single valued curve. In one pax- 
ticular and important case the form of the current curve is a 
simple harmonic curve or simple sine curve. If T represents 
the periodic time in which the cycle of current values takes 




place, whilst n is the frequency or number of periods per second 
and p stands for zttw, and t is the value of the current at any 
instant /, and I its maximum value, then in this case we have 
I = I sin pt . Such a current is called a ” sine current ” or simple 
periodic current. 

In a polar diagram (fig. 2) a number of radial lines are drawn 
from a point at small equiangular intervals, and on these lines 
are set oil lengths proportional to the current value of a periodic 
current at corresponding intervals during one complete period 
represented by four right angles. The extremities of these 
radii delineate a polar curve. The polar form of a simple sine 
cinrent is obviously a circle drawn through the origin. As a 
consequence of Fourier’s theorem it follows that periodic 
curve having any arave form con bfe . imitated by the super- 

‘ See J. A. Flenung, Ths AUemaie Cwrent Transformer , vd. i. 
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position of sui^e sine cuiraits ditfering in nuufimram^v^ and' 
m phase. 

DeHmUoUs^f UnitBiClncCumnt.^^ eleetsokinetic^vestigar 
tions we are most cbmmonly limited to the cases of umdirettiohal 
continuous and constant emrents (C.C. or DiC), or of simlpk 
periodic currents, or alternating emrents of sine form (A.C)* 
A continuouB electric current is measured efrher by the magnetic 
effect it produces at some point outside its circuit, or by the 
amount of electrochemical decoiriposirion* it can perfoim hi a 
given time on a seketed standard electrolyte. Limiting our 
consideration to the case of linear currents, or ^rrents flowing 
in thin cylindrical wires, a definition may Be given in the first 
place of the unit electric current in the centimetre, gramme, 
second (C.G.S.) of eyectromagnetic measurem^t (see Uotts^ 
Physical). H. C. Oersted discovered in 182a tiaat a straight 
wire conveying an electric current is Surrounded by a magnetic 
field the lines of which are sd^closed lines embracing the electric 
circuit (see Electricity and Electromacneiism). The unit 
current m the electromagnetic system of measurement is defined 
as the current which, flowing in a thin wire bent into the fonn 
of a circle of one centimetre in radius, creates a magnetic field 
having a strength of in units at the centre of the cirde, and 
therefore would exert a mechanical force of 2ir dynes on a unit 
magnetic pole placed at that point (see Magnetism). Since 
the length of the circumference of the cirdc of unit radius is 
in units, this is equivalent to stating that the unit current on 
the electromagnetic C.G.S. system is a current such that unit 
length acts on unit magnetic pole with a unit force at a unit 
of distance. Another definition, called the electrostatic unit 
of current, is as follows : Let any conductor be charged with 
electricity and discharged through a thin wire at such a rate 
that one electrostatic unit of quantity (see Electrostatics) 
flows past any section of the wire in one unit of time. The 
electromagnetic unit of current defined as above is 3 x 10^® times 
larger than the electrostatic unit. 

In the selection of a practical unit of current it was considered 
that the electromagnetic unit was too large for most purposes, 
whilst the electrostatic unit was too small ; hence a piractical 
unit of current called i ampere was selected, intended originally 
to be i/to of the absolute electromagnetic C.G.S. unit of current 
as above defined. The practical unit of current, called the 
international ampere, is, however, legally defined at the present 
time as the continuous unidirectional current which when 
flowing through a neutral solution of silver nitrate deposits m 
one second on the cathode or negative pole o-ooiii8 of a gramme 
of silver. There is reason to believe that the international unit 
is smaller by about one part in a thousand, or perhaps by one 
part in 800, than tlie theoretical ampere defined as i/io part of 
the absolute electromagnetic unit. A periodic or alternating 
current is said to have a value of i ampere if when passed through 
a fine wire it produces in the same time the same heat as a 
unidirectional continuous current of i ampere as above electro- 
chemically defined. In the case of a simple periodic ahernating 
current having a simple sme wave form, the maximum value 
is equal to that of the equiheating continuous current multiplied 
by Ji, This equiheating continuous current is called the effective 
or root-mean-square (R.M.S.) value of the alternating one. 

Resistance ^ — A current flows in a circuit in virtue of an electro- 
motive force (E.M.F.), and the numerical relation between the 
current and E.M.F. is determined by three qualities of the 
circuit called respectively, its resistance (R), inductance (L), and 
capacity (C). If we limit our consideration to the case Of con- 
tinuous unidirectional conduction currents, then the relation 
between current and E.M. F. is defined by Ohm’s law, which states 
that the numerical value of the current is obtained as the quotient 
of the tdectromotive force by a oertain constant of the circuit 
called its resistanoe, which is a function of the geometrical fomi 
of the circuit, of its nature, material, .and of its temperature, 
but is indepen^nt of the electromotive force or current. The 
restonce (R) is measured in units called ohms and the electro- 
motive force in volts (V) ; henoeifor a continuous onreent the 
value of the current in amperes (A)t:is obtoiiied as tire quotient 
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of the electromotive force acting in the circuit reckoned in volts 
by the resistance in ohms, or A *= V/R. Ohm established his law 
by a course of leasonin^ which was similar to that on which 
J, B. J. Fourier based his investigations on the uniform motion 
of heat in a conductor. As a matter of fact, however, Ohm^s 
law merely states the direct proportionality of steady current 
to steady electromotive force in a circuit, and asserts that this 
ratio is governed by the numerical value of a quality of the con- 
ductor, called its resistance, which is independent of the current, 
provided that a correction is made for the change of temperature 
produced by the current. Our belief, however, in its universality 
and accuracy rests upon the close agreement between deductions 
made from it and observational results, and although it is not 
derivable from any more fundamental principle, it is yet one cf 
the most certainly ascertained laws of electrokmetics. 

Ohm’s law not only applies to the circuit as a whole but to any 
part of it, and provid^ the part selected does not contain a 
source of electromotive force it may be expressed as follows : — 
The difference of potential (P.D.) between any two points of a 
circuit including a resistance R, but not including any source of 
electromotive force, is proportional to the product of the re- 
sistance and the current t in tlie element, provided the conductor 
remains at the same temperature and the current is constant and 
unidirectional. If the current is varying we have, however, to take 
into account the electromotive force (E.M.F.^ produced by this 
variation, and the product R* is then equal to the difference 
between the observed P.D. and induced E.M.F. 

We may otherwise define the resistance of a circuit by saying 
that it is that physical quality of it in virtue of which energy is 
dissipated as heat in the circuit when a current flows through it. 
The power communicated to any electric circuit when a current 
i is created in it by a continuous unidirectional electromotive 
force E is equal to Ef, and the energy dissipated as heat in that 
circuit by the conductor in a small interval of time dt is measured 
by EtdL Since by Ohm’s law E«Rf, where R is the resistance 
of the circuit, it follows that the energy dissipated as heat per 
unit of time in any circuit is numerically represented by Ri'*-*, and 
therefore the resistance is measured by the heat produced per 
unit of current, provided the current is unvarying. 

Inductance , — ^As soon as we turn our attention, however, to 
alternating or periodic currents we find ourselvescompelled to take 
into account another quality of the circuit, called its “ inductance.” 
This may be defined as that quality in virtue of which energy is 
stored up in connexion with the circuit in a magnetic form. 
It can be experimentally shown that a current cannot be created 
instantaneously in a circuit by any finite electromotive force, 
and that when once created it cannot be annihilated instantane- 
ously. The circuit possesses a equality analogous to the inertia 
of matter. If a current i is flowing in a circuit at any moment, 
the energy stored up in connexion with the circuit is measured 
by where L, the inductance of the circuit, is related to the 
current in the same manner as the quemtity called the mass of 
a body is related to its velocity in the expression for the ordinary 
Icinetic energy, viz. JMv*. The rate at which this conserved 
energy varies with ^e current is called the electrokinetic 
momentum! ” of this circuit (»Lt). Physically interpreted this 
quantity signifies the number of lines of magnetic flux due to 
the current itself which are self-linked with its own circuit. 

Magnetic Force and Electric Currents . — In the case of every 
circuit conveying a current there is a certain magnetic force (see 
Magnetism) at external points which can in some instances be 
calculated. Laplace proved that the inagnetic force due to an 
dement of length iS ^ a circuit conveying a current I at a point 
P at a distance r from the clement is>expressed by IdSsm Bjr^, 
where B is the angle between the direotion of the current element 
wid that drawn between the element and the point. This force 
b in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector and to the 
plane ^nl^ing it and the element of current. Hence the 
determination of^the magnetic force due to any circuit is reduced 
to a summation of the effects due to dl the dements of length. 
For instance, the magnftic force at the centre of a circular 
circuit of radios r canying a steady current I is airl/r, since all 


elements are at the same distance from the centre. In the same 
manner, if we take a point in a line at right angles to the plane 
of the cirde through its centre and at a distance d, the magnetic 
force along this hne is expressed by 27rf2l/(f2+^)|. Another 
important case is that of an infinitely long straight current. 
By summing up the magnetic force due to each element at 
any point P outside the continuous straight current I, and at a 
distance d from it, we can show that it is equal to 2l/d, or is 
inversely proportional to the distance of the point from the wire. 
In the above formula the current I is measured in absolute 
electromagnetic units. If we reckon the current in amperes A, 
then I«A/io. 

It is possible to make use of this last formula, coupled with an 
experimental fact, to prove that the magnetic force due to an 
element of current vanes inversely as the. square of the distance. 
If a fla.t circular disk is suspended so as to be free to rotate round 
a straight current which pwses through its centre, and two 
bar magnets are placed on it with their axes in line with the 
current, it is found that the disk has no tendency to rotate round 
the current. This proves that the force on each magnetic pole 
is inversely as its distance from the current. But it can be shown 
that this law of action of the whole infinitely long straight current 
is a mathematical consequence of the fact that each element of 
the current exerts a magnetic force which varies inversely as 
the square of the distance. If the current flows N times round 
the circuit instead of once, we have to insert NA/io in place of 
I in all the above formulae. The quantity NA is called the 
“ ampere-turns ” on the circuit, and it is seen that the magnetic 
field at any point outside a circuit is proportional to the ampere- 
turns on it and to a function of its geometrical form and the 
distance of the point. 

There is therefore a distribution of m^netic force in the field 
of every current-carrying conductor which can be delineated by 
lines of magnetic force and rendered visible to the eye by iron 
filings (see Magnetism). If a copper wire is passed vertically 
through a hole in a card on which iron filings are sprinkled, and 
a strong electric current is sent through the circuit, the filings 
arrange themselves in concentric circular lines making visible 
the paths of the Imes of magnetic force (fig. 3). In the same 
manner, by passing a circular wire through a card and sending 
a strong current tiutmgh the wire we can employ iron filings to 
delineate for us the form of the lines of magnetic force (fig. 4). 




In all cases a magnetic pole of strength M, placed in the field of an 
electric current, is urged along the lines of force with a mechanical 
force equal to MH, where H is the magnetic force. If then we 
carry a unit magnetic pole against the direction in which it would 
naturally move we do work. The lines of magnetic force em- 
bracing a current-carrying conductor are always loops or endless 
lines. 

The work done in carrying a unit magnetic pole once round a 
circuit conveying a current is called the line integral of magnetic 
force " along that path. If, for instance, we car:^ a unit pole in a 
circular path of radius r once round an infinitely long straight 
filamentaiy current I, the line integral is 47! . It is easy to prove 
that this is a general law, and that if we have any currents flowing 
in a conductor the line integral of magnetic force taken once round 
a path linked with the current circuit is 4^ times the total current 
flowing through the circuit. Let us apply this to the case of an 
endless solenoid. If a copper wire insulated or covered with cotton 
or silk is twisted round a thin rod so as to make a close spiral, this 
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forms a solenoid,'* and if the solenoid is bent round so that its two 
ends come together we have an endless solenoid. Consider such a 
solenoid of mean length I and N turns of wire. If it is made endless, 
the magnetic force H is the same everywhere along the centnd axis 
and the line integral along the axis is HI. If the current it denoted 
by I, then K 1 is the total current, and accordingly or 

Ils:4rNI/^ For a thin endless solenoid the axial ma^etic force is 
therefore 4ir times the current-turns pe^janit of length. This holds 
good also for a long straight solenoid p^vided its length is large 
compared with its diameter. It can be shown that if insulated wire 
is wound round a sphere, the turns being all parallel to lines of 
latitude, the magnetic force in the interior is constant and the lines 
of force therefore parallel. The magnetic force at a point outside a 
conductor conveying a current can by various means be measured 
or compared with some other standard magnetic forces, and it 
becomes then a means of measuring the current. Instruments called 
galvanometers and ammeters for the most part operate on this 
principle. 

Thermal Effects of Currents. — J. P. Joule proved that the heat 
produced by a constant current in a given time in a wire having 
a constant resistance is proportional to the square of the strength 
of the current. This is known as Joule’s law, and it follows, 
as already shown, as an immediate consequence of Ohm’s law 
and the fact that the power dissipated electrically in a conductor, 
when an electromotive force E is applied to its extremities, 
producing thereby a current I in it, is equal to El. 

If the current is alternating or periodic, the heat produced in 
any time T is obtained by taking the sum at equidistant intcrvalfs of 
time of all tlie values of the quantities 'Ri’dty where dt represents a 
small interval of time and i is the current at that instant. The 

quantity T * ^ i*dt is called the mean-square- value of the variable 

current, i being the instantaneous value of the current, that is, its 
value at a particular instant or during a very small interval of time 
di. The square root of the above quantity, or 

W 

is called the root-mcan-squarc-value, or the effective value of the 
current, and is denoted by the letters R.M.S. 

Currents have equal heat-producing power in conductors of 
identical resistance when they have the same R.M.S. values. 
Hence periodic or alternating currents can be measured as regards 
their R.M.S. value by ascertaining the continuous current which 
produces in the same time the same heat in the same conductor 
as the periodic current considered. Current measuring instru- 
ments depending on this fact, called hot-wire ammeters, are 
in common use, especially for measuring alternating currents. 
The maximum value of the periodic current can only be deter- 
mined from the R.M.S. value when we know the wave form of 
the current. The thermal effects of electric currents in conductors 
are dependent upon the production of a state of equilibrium 
between the heat produced electrically in the wire and the 
causes operative in removing it. If an ordins^ round wire is 
heated by a current it loses heat, (i) by radiation, (2) by air 
convection or cooling, and (3) by conduction of heat out of the 
ends of the wire. Generally speaking, the greater part of the 
heat removal is effected by radiation and convection. - 

If a round scctioaed metallic wire of uniform diameter d and 
length I made of a material of resistivity p has a currant of A amperes 
passed through it, the heat in watts produced in any time t seconds 
IS represented by the value of 4A^pU/io^rd^f where d and I must be 
measured in centimetres and p in aj^lute C.G.S. electromagnetic 
units. The factor 10® enters because one ohm is 10® absolute electro- 
mapetic C.G.S. units (sec Units, Physical). If the wire has an 
cmissivity by which is meant that e units of heat reckoned in 
joules or wattrseconds are radiated per second from unit of surfiu^e, 
then the power removed by radiation in the time t is expressed 
by rdlet. Hence when thermal equilibrium is established we have 
4AVf/io»ird®=ir<fW, or A® a? io®irHsd®/4^. If the diameter of the 
wire is reckoned in mils (1 mil as *001 m.), and if wc take e to have 
a value oa, an emissivity which will generally bring the wire to 
about 60° C.', ,we can put the above formula in the following forms 
for eketdar sectioned copper, iton or platinoid wires, viz, 

A = ^/3*7500 for copper wires 

A. = tj^j^ooo for iron wires 

A = y<p/5ooo for platinoid wires. 

These expressions give the ampere value of the current which 
will bring bare, straight or loosely coiled wires of d mils in diameter 
to about 60” C. when the steady state of temperature is reached. 


Thus, for instance, a baie straight cq;iper wire 50 mils in diameter 
(=o*oj in.) wiU be brought to a steady temperature of about 60** C. 
if a current of y^^ooa ^250= 16 amperes (nearly) is passed 
through it, whilst a current of ^45 = 5 amperes would bring a 
platinoid wire to about the si^e temperature. 

A wire has , therefore a certain ^e cun'ent-canying capa^ 
which is determined by its specific resistance and emissivity, 
the latter being fixed by its form, surface and surroundings. 
The emissivity increases with the temperature, else no state of 
thermal equililaium could be reached. It has been found 
experimentally that whilst for fairly thick wires from 8 to 60 
mils in diameter the safe current varies apjn^ximately as the 
i*5th power of the diameter, for fine wiresi ol 1 to 3 mils it varies 
more nearly as the diameter. ^ ■ 

Action of one Current on Another . investigations of Amp^e 
in connexion with electric currents are of fundamental importance 
in electrokinetics. Starting from the discovery of (^rsted, 
AmpCre made known the correlative fact that not only k there 
a mechanical action between a current and a magnet, but that 
two conductors conveying electrki currents exert mechanical 
forces on each other. Ampere devised ingenious methods of 
making one portion of a circuit movable so that he might observe 
effects of attraction or repulsion between this circuit and some 
other fixed current. He employed for this purpose an astatic 
circuit B, consisting of a wire bent into a double rectangle 
round which a current flowed first in one and then in the opposite 
direction (fig. 5). In 
this way the circuit 
was removed from 
the action of the 
earth’s magnetic 
field, and yet one 
portion of it could 
be submitted to the 
action of any other 
circuit C. The 
astatic circuit • was 
pivoted by suspend- 
ing it in mercury 
cups q, p, one of 
which was in elec- 
trical connexion 5 * 

with the tubular support A, and the other with a strong insu* 
lated wire passing up it. 

Ampere devised certain crucitil experiments, and the theory 
deduced from them is based upon four facts and one assumption.^ 
He showed (1) that wire conveying a current bent back on itself 
produced no action upon a proximate portion of a movable 
astatic circuit ; (2) that if the return wire was bent ag-eag bu,t 
close to the outgoing straight wire the circuit produced no action 
on the movable one, showing that the effect of an element of the 
circuit was proportional to its projected length ; (3) that a closed 
circuit cannot cause motion in an element of another circuit free 
to move in the direction of its length ; and (4) that the action 
of two circuits on one and the same movable circuit was null if 
one of the two fixed circuits was n times greater than the other 
but n times further removed from the movable circuit. From 
this last experiment by an ingenious line of reasoning he proved 
that the action of an element of current on another element of 
current varies inversely as a square of their distance. These 
experiments enabled him to construct a mathematical expression 
of the law of action between two elements of conductors conveying 
currents. They also enabled him to prove that an element of 
current may be resolved like a force into components in different 
directions, also that the force produced by any element of the 
circuit on an element of any other circuit was perpendicular 
to the line joining the elements and inversely as the square of 
their distance. Also he showed that this force was an attraction 
if the currents in the elements were in the same direction, but 
a repulsion if they werb m opposite directions. From these 
experiments and deductions from them he built up a complete 
formula for the action of one element of a current of length dS 
^ See Maxwell, Eketrieity and Magnetism, voL H. chap. ii. 
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of one conductor conveying a current I upon another element 
dS' of another circuit conveying another current V the elements 
.being at a distance apart equal to r. 

If 0 and 0' are the ai^l^s the elements make vr^h the line joining 
them> and <p the angle wy make with one another, then Ampere’s 
expression for the mechanical force / the elements exert on one 
anoiher ii 

/ rt 2iri'“’*^COS0 - 4 coi0 costf 

This law, together with that of Laplace already mentioned, vi*. that 
the magnetic force due to an element of length dS of a ourrent 1 at a 
distance r, the element making an angle 0 with the radius vector o is 
IdSamOlr'^, constitute the fundament^ laws of electrokinetics, 

Ampi^re applied these with great mathematical skill to elucidate 
the mechanical actions of currents on each other, and experi- 
mentally confirmed the following deductions: (i) Currents in 
parallel circuits flowing in the same direction attract each 
other, but if in opposite directions repel each other. (2) Cur- 
rents in wires meeting at an angle attract each other more into 
parallelism if both flow either to or from the an^le, but repel 
each other more widely apart if they are in opposite directions. 
(3) A current in a small circular conductor exerts a magnetic 
force in its centre perpendicular to its plane and is in all respects 
equivalent to a magnetic shell or a tliin circular disk of steel 
so magnetized that one face is a north pole and the other a south 
pole, the product of the area of the circuit and the current flowing 
m it determining the magnetic moment of the element. (4) A 
closely wound spiral current is equivalent as regards external 
magnetic force to a polar magnet, such a circuit being called a 
finite solenoid. (5) Two finite solenoid circuits act on each other 
like two polar magnets, exliibiting actions of attraction or 
repulsion between their ends. 

Amp^re^s theory was wholly built up on the assumption of 
aotion at a distance between elements of conductors conveying 
the electric currents. Faraday’s researches and the c ‘jcovery 
of the fact that the insulating medium is the real seat cl the 
operations necessitates a change in the point of view from which 
we regard the facts discovered by Ampere. Maxwell showed 
that in any field of magnetic force there is a tension along the 
Hnes Of force and a pressure at right angles to them ; in other 
words, lines of magnetic force are like stretched clastic threads 
which tend to contract.^ If, therefore, two conductors lie parallel 
and have currents in them in the same direction they axe im- 
pressed by a certain number of lines of magnetic force which 
pass round the two conductors, and it is the tendency of these 
to contract which draws the circuits tqgether. If, however, the 
currents are in opposite directions then &e lateral pressure of the 
similarly contracted lines of force between them pushes the 
conductors apart. Practical application of Ample’s discoveries 
was made by W. E. Weber in inventing the electrodynamometer, 
and later Lord Kelvin devised ampere balances for the measure- 
ment of electric currents based on the attraction between coils 
conveyii^ electric currents. 

Induction of Electric Currents , — ^Faraday ^ in 1831 made the 
important diacovery of the induction of electric currents (see 
ELECTRiaxY). If two conductors are placed psuallel to each 
other, and a current in one of them, called the primarjr, started 
or stopped or chaiitged in strength, every such iteration causes 
a transitory current to appear in the other circuit, called the 
secondary. This is due to the fact that as the primary current 
increases or decreases, its own embracing magnetic fidd alters, 
and lines of m^edc force are added to or subtracted from its 
fields. These lines do not appW instantly in their place at a 
distance, but are propagated o^t from the wire with a velocity 
equal to that of light ; hence ki their outward progress they 
cut through the secondaiy circuit, just as ripples made on this 
surface of water in a lake by throwing a stone on to it expand 
and cut through a stick held vertically in the water at a distance 
from the place of origin of the lipples. Faraday confinned this 
view of phenomena by proving that the mere motion of a 
wire transversely/^, to the lines of m^etic foroe of a^ permanent 
maguet gava rise to an induced electromotive force in the wire. 

^ See Maxwell, Ehctficity 0 /nd Magnotikikf vol. ii. 640; 

> ExpariUmtot Beteafckesi vol. i. aer« x. 


He embraced all the facts in the single statement that if there 
be any circuit which by movement in a magnetic field, or by the 
creation or change in magnetic fields round it, experiences a 
change in the number of lines of force linked with it, then an 
electromotive force is set up in that circuit which vs proportional 
at any instant to the rate at which the total magnetic flux linked 
with it is changing. Hence if Z represents the total number of 
lines of magnetic force linked mih a circuit of N turns, then 
-N(dZ/rf/) represents the electromotive force set up in tliat 
circuit. 1110 operation of the induction coil (q.v.) and the 
transformer (qjv,) are based on this discovery. Faraday also 
found that if a copper disk A (fig. 6) is rotated between the poles 



of a magnet NO so that the disk moves with its plane perpendi- 
cular to the lines of magnetic force of the field, it has created in 
it an electromotive fort* directed from the centre to the edge 
or vice versa. The action of the dynamo (^.7».) depends on 
similar processes, viz. the cutting of the lines of magnetic force 
of a constant field produced by certain magnets by certain moving 
conductors called armature bars or coils in which an electro- 
motive force is thereby created. 

In 1834 H. F. E. Lenz enunciated a law which connects together 
the mechanical actions between ^cctric circuits discovered by 
Ampere and the induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday. 
It is as follows ; If a constant current flows in a primary circuit P, 
and if by motion of P a secondary current is created in a neighbouring 
circuit S, the direction of the secondary current will be such as to 
oppose the relative motion of the circuits. Starting from this, F. £. 
Neumann founded a mathematical theory of induced currents, 
discovering a quantity M, called the *' potential of one circuit on 
another," or generEdly their “ coefficient of mutual inductance." 
Mathematically M is obtained by taking the sum of all such quantities 
osjOrdSdS'ccB^/r, where and dS' are the elements of length of the 
two circuits, f is their distance, and 0 is the angle which they make 
witli one another; the summation or integration must be extended 
ovorl^cry possible pair of elements. If we take pairs of elements in 
the same circuit, then Neumaim's formula gives us the cocfilcient 
of self-induction Of the circuit or the potential of the circuit on itself. 
For the results of such calculations on various forms of circuit the 
reader must be referred to special treatises. 

H. von Helmholtz, and later on Lord Kelvin, showed that the 
facts of induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday could 
have been predicted from the electrodynamic actions discovered by 
Ampere assuming the principle of the conservation of energy. 
Helmholtz takes the case of a circuit of resistance R in which acts 
an electromotive force due to a battery or thermopile. Let a magnet 
be in the neighbourhood, and the potential of the magnet On the 
circuit be V, so that if a current I existed in the circuit the work done 
on the magnet in the time dt is l{dV/dt)dt. The source of electro- 
motive force supplies in the time dt work equal to Eldty and according 
to Joule's law energy is dissipated equal to RIM/. Hence, by the 
conservation of energy, 

'Eldt = 'Sim + l{dVldt)dt, 

If then E= 0 , we have I*= - (<fV/d/>/R, or there will be a current 
due to an induced electromotive force expressed by ~ dV/dt, Hence 
if the magnet moves, it will create a current in the wire provided 
that such motion changes the potential of the magnet with respect 
to the circuit. This is the effect discovered by FarMay.“ 

Oscillatory Currents , — Jn considering the motion of electricity 
in conductors we find interesting phenomena conx^ted ^ith the 
discharge of a condenser or Leyden jar (^.».)». problem was 
first mathematically treated by Lord Kelvin in 1853 {Phil, Mag., 
1853, 5 . P- * 9 *)- 

If a conductor of capacity C has its terminals connected by a wire 
of resistance R and inductance L, it becomes important to consider 

s See Maxwell, EleetricUy and MagnsHsm,.y(Qi, iL § 542, p. 178. 
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the sabB^ueht motion of electricity in the whe. If Q is the quantity 
of electricity in the condenser initifily, and q that at any time t 
after completing the circuit, then the energy stored up in the con- 
denser at that instant is \q^lCy and the energy associated with the 
circuit is and the rate of dissipation of energy by resistance 

is "R^dqldify since is the discharge current. Hence we can 

construct an equation of energy which expresses the fact that at 
any instant the power given out by th#>condenser is partly stored 
in the circuit and partly dissipated as heat in it. Mathematically 
this is expressed as follows : — 




rc«= 


The above equation has two solutions according as R*/4L‘ is greater 
or less than i/LC. In the first case the current t in the circuk can 
be expressed by the equation 




where 


a-R/2L, -jj j Qi 


Q is the value of q when 


and e is the base of Napierian logarithms ; and in the second case 
by the equation 

/■’T RS" 

where a-R/al., and^= ^ LC’al?’ 

These expressions show that in the first case the discharge current 
of the jar is always in the same direction and is a transient uni- 
directional current. In the second case, however, the current is an 
oscillatory current gradually decreasing in amplitude, the frequency 
n of the oscillation being given by the expresMon 


n 


2irV LC''4L2 


In those cases in which tlie resistance of the discharge circuit is 
very small, the expression for tlie frequency n and for the time 
period of oscillation R take the simple forms n^ij^v J\jc or 
T=l/w = 27r/^/jX. 

The above investigation shows that if we construct a circuit 
consisting of a condenser and inductance placed in series with 
one another, such circuit has a natural electrical time period of 
its own in which the electrical cliarge in it oscillates if disturbed. 
It may therefore be compared with a pendulum of any kind 
which when displaced oscillates with a time period depending 
on its inertia and on its restoring force. 

The study of these electrical oscillations received a great 
impetus after H, R. Hertz showed that when taking place in 
electric circuits of a certain kind they create electromagnetic 
waves (see Electric Waves) in the dielectric surrounding the 
oscillator, and an additional interest was given to them by their 
application to telegraphy. If a Leyden jar and a circuit of low 
resistance but some inductance in series with it are connected 
across the secondary spark gap of an induction coil, then when 
the coil is set in action we have a series of bright noisy sparks, 
each of which consists of a train of oscillatory electric discharges 
from the jar. The condenser becomes charged aa the secondary 
el^tromotive force of the coil is created at each break of the 
primary current, and when the ptential difference of the 
condenser cptings reaches a certain value determined by the 
spark-ball distance a discharge happens. This discharge, how- 
ever, is not a single movement of electricity in one direction but 
an oscillatory motion with gradually decreasing amplitude. 
If the oscillatory spark i$ photograph^ on a revolving plate or 
a rapidly moving film, we have evidence in the photograph that 
such a spark consists of numerous intermittent sparks gradually 
becoming feebler. As the coil cemtinues to opiate, these trains 
of electnc discharges take place at regular mtervala We can 
€Siuse a train of electric orations m one circuit to induce 
similar oscillations in a neighbouring circuit, and thus construct 
an oscillation transformer or high frequency induction c(h1. 

Alternating Currents , — ^The study of alternating currents of 
electricity began to attract great attention towards the end, of 
the 19th century by reason of tjneir application in dectrotechnks 


and especially to the transmiiaioa of power. A oireuit in which 
a sinmle periodic altemati^cuntnt flows .» oafled a single phase 
circuit. The important difierena between such a form prrent 
flow and steady current flow ^ises from {fact ibat il^ circmt 
has inductance then the periodic •electric current in it is not in 
step with the terminal potehtial difference or electromotive force 
act^ in the circuity but the current lags behind the electro- 
motive force by a certain fraction of the periodic time called the 
'' phase difference.” If two alternating currents having a ffxed 
difference in phase flow in two connected separate but related 
circuits, the two ate called a two-plhase current. If three or more 
single-phase currents preserving a fixed diffcS’cnce of phase flow 
in various parts of a connected circuit, the- whole taken togeitoer 
is called a polyphase current. Since an electric current is a 
vector quantity, that is, has direction as well SB magnitude, 
it can most conveniently be represented by a line denotii^ its 
maximum value, and if the dternating current is a simple 
periodic current then the root-mean-square or effective value 
of the current is obtained by dividing the maximum value by 
J2, Accordingly when we have an electric circuit or circuits 
in which there are simple periodic currents we can draw a vector 
diagram, the lines of which represent the relative magnitudes and 
phase differences of these currents. 

A vector can most conveniently be represented by a symbol such 
as a + lb, where a stands for any length oi a units measured horizon- 
tally and for a length b units measured vertically, and the symbol i 
is a sign of perpendicularity, and equivalent analytically^ to 1^/- 1. 
Accordingly if K represents the periodic electromotive force (maxi- 
mum value) acting in a circuit of resistance R and inductance L and 
frequency n, and if the current considered as a vector is represented 
by 1, it is easy to show that a vector equation exists between these 
quantities as follows 

E - RI + iZirwLI. 

Since the absolute magnitude of a vector a is 6*), it follows 

that considering merely magnitudes of current and electromotive 
force and denoting them by wmbols (E) (I), we have the following 
equation connecting (I) and (E) : — 

where p stands for zxn. If the above equation is compared with the 
symbolic expression of Ohm's Jaw, it will be seen that the quantity 
+ takes the place of resistance R in the expression of 
Ohm. This quantity + />*L®) is called the " impedance " of the 
alternating circuit. Tho quantity ph is called the reactance *' of 
tlie alternating circuit, aim it is therefore obvious that the current 
in such a circuit lags behind the. electromotive force by an angle, 
called the angle of lag, the tangent of which is ph/JR^, 

Currents in Networks of Conductors . — In dealing with problems 
connected with electric currents we have to consider the laws which 
govern the flow of currents in linear conductors (wires), in phuie 
conductors (sheets), and throughout, the mass of a matepal con- 
ductor.® In the first case consider tne oollocation of a number of 
linear conductors, such as rods or wires of metal, joined at their ends 
to form a network of conductors, The network consists of a number 
of conductors joining certain points and forming meshes. In each 
conductor a current may exist, and alo^ each conductor there is a 
fall of potential, or an active electromotive locce may bo acting in it. 
Each conductor lias a certain resistance. To find the current in each 
conductor when the individual resistances and electromotive forces 
are given, proceed as follows : — Consider any one mesh. The sum 
of all the electromotive forces which exist in the branches bounding 
that mesh must be equal to the Bum of all the products of the resist- 
ances into the currents flowing along them, or 2)(E) r‘ 2(C.R.). 
Hence if we consider each mesh as traversed by imaginary currents 
all circulating in the same direction, the real currents are the sums 
or differences of these bnaginary cyclic currents in each branch. 
Hence we may assign to eaw mesh a cyde symbol y, j, &c., and 
form a cycle equation. Write down the cycle symbol i 6 r a< mesh 
and prefix as coefficient the sum of mll^the resistances which bound 
that cycle, then subtract the cycle symbols of each adjacent cycle, 
each multiplied by the value of the boundic^ or common resistances, 
and equate this sum to the total electromotive force acting toimd the 
cycle. Thus if ;if y r are the cycle currents, and a 6 c the resistances 
bounding the mesh and b and c those separating it from the 
meshes y and r, and E an electromotive force m the branch a, then 


1 See W. G. Rhodes, A n Elementary Treatise on Alternating Currents 
Otondon, 1902), chap. vii. 

■ See J. A. Fleihmg, Ptoblems on the Distribution of Electric 
Currents in Networks of CofiduCtort,'^ Pkil. Mag. iTBSjfi; or Free. 
Phys. Soc, Lond. (1885), 7 ; MaxWtil, Electricity ani^Magnetim 
(2nd ed.), vol. i. p. 374, § 280, 2826, 
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of one conductor conveying a current I upon another element 
dS' of another circuit conveying another current V the elements 
.being at a distance apart equal to r. 

If 0 and 0' are the ai^l^s the elements make vr^h the line joining 
them> and <p the angle wy make with one another, then Ampere’s 
expression for the mechanical force / the elements exert on one 
anoiher ii 
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This law, together with that of Laplace already mentioned, vi*. that 
the magnetic force due to an element of length dS of a ourrent 1 at a 
distance r, the element making an angle 0 with the radius vector o is 
IdSamOlr'^, constitute the fundament^ laws of electrokinetics, 

Ampi^re applied these with great mathematical skill to elucidate 
the mechanical actions of currents on each other, and experi- 
mentally confirmed the following deductions: (i) Currents in 
parallel circuits flowing in the same direction attract each 
other, but if in opposite directions repel each other. (2) Cur- 
rents in wires meeting at an angle attract each other more into 
parallelism if both flow either to or from the an^le, but repel 
each other more widely apart if they are in opposite directions. 
(3) A current in a small circular conductor exerts a magnetic 
force in its centre perpendicular to its plane and is in all respects 
equivalent to a magnetic shell or a tliin circular disk of steel 
so magnetized that one face is a north pole and the other a south 
pole, the product of the area of the circuit and the current flowing 
m it determining the magnetic moment of the element. (4) A 
closely wound spiral current is equivalent as regards external 
magnetic force to a polar magnet, such a circuit being called a 
finite solenoid. (5) Two finite solenoid circuits act on each other 
like two polar magnets, exliibiting actions of attraction or 
repulsion between their ends. 

Amp^re^s theory was wholly built up on the assumption of 
aotion at a distance between elements of conductors conveying 
the electric currents. Faraday’s researches and the c ‘jcovery 
of the fact that the insulating medium is the real seat cl the 
operations necessitates a change in the point of view from which 
we regard the facts discovered by Ampere. Maxwell showed 
that in any field of magnetic force there is a tension along the 
Hnes Of force and a pressure at right angles to them ; in other 
words, lines of magnetic force are like stretched clastic threads 
which tend to contract.^ If, therefore, two conductors lie parallel 
and have currents in them in the same direction they axe im- 
pressed by a certain number of lines of magnetic force which 
pass round the two conductors, and it is the tendency of these 
to contract which draws the circuits tqgether. If, however, the 
currents are in opposite directions then &e lateral pressure of the 
similarly contracted lines of force between them pushes the 
conductors apart. Practical application of Ample’s discoveries 
was made by W. E. Weber in inventing the electrodynamometer, 
and later Lord Kelvin devised ampere balances for the measure- 
ment of electric currents based on the attraction between coils 
conveyii^ electric currents. 

Induction of Electric Currents , — ^Faraday ^ in 1831 made the 
important diacovery of the induction of electric currents (see 
ELECTRiaxY). If two conductors are placed psuallel to each 
other, and a current in one of them, called the primarjr, started 
or stopped or chaiitged in strength, every such iteration causes 
a transitory current to appear in the other circuit, called the 
secondary. This is due to the fact that as the primary current 
increases or decreases, its own embracing magnetic fidd alters, 
and lines of m^edc force are added to or subtracted from its 
fields. These lines do not appW instantly in their place at a 
distance, but are propagated o^t from the wire with a velocity 
equal to that of light ; hence ki their outward progress they 
cut through the secondaiy circuit, just as ripples made on this 
surface of water in a lake by throwing a stone on to it expand 
and cut through a stick held vertically in the water at a distance 
from the place of origin of the lipples. Faraday confinned this 
view of phenomena by proving that the mere motion of a 
wire transversely/^, to the lines of m^etic foroe of a^ permanent 
maguet gava rise to an induced electromotive force in the wire. 

^ See Maxwell, Ehctficity 0 /nd Magnotikikf vol. ii. 640; 

> ExpariUmtot Beteafckesi vol. i. aer« x. 


He embraced all the facts in the single statement that if there 
be any circuit which by movement in a magnetic field, or by the 
creation or change in magnetic fields round it, experiences a 
change in the number of lines of force linked with it, then an 
electromotive force is set up in that circuit which vs proportional 
at any instant to the rate at which the total magnetic flux linked 
with it is changing. Hence if Z represents the total number of 
lines of magnetic force linked mih a circuit of N turns, then 
-N(dZ/rf/) represents the electromotive force set up in tliat 
circuit. 1110 operation of the induction coil (q.v.) and the 
transformer (qjv,) are based on this discovery. Faraday also 
found that if a copper disk A (fig. 6) is rotated between the poles 



of a magnet NO so that the disk moves with its plane perpendi- 
cular to the lines of magnetic force of the field, it has created in 
it an electromotive fort* directed from the centre to the edge 
or vice versa. The action of the dynamo (^.7».) depends on 
similar processes, viz. the cutting of the lines of magnetic force 
of a constant field produced by certain magnets by certain moving 
conductors called armature bars or coils in which an electro- 
motive force is thereby created. 

In 1834 H. F. E. Lenz enunciated a law which connects together 
the mechanical actions between ^cctric circuits discovered by 
Ampere and the induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday. 
It is as follows ; If a constant current flows in a primary circuit P, 
and if by motion of P a secondary current is created in a neighbouring 
circuit S, the direction of the secondary current will be such as to 
oppose the relative motion of the circuits. Starting from this, F. £. 
Neumann founded a mathematical theory of induced currents, 
discovering a quantity M, called the *' potential of one circuit on 
another," or generEdly their “ coefficient of mutual inductance." 
Mathematically M is obtained by taking the sum of all such quantities 
osjOrdSdS'ccB^/r, where and dS' are the elements of length of the 
two circuits, f is their distance, and 0 is the angle which they make 
witli one another; the summation or integration must be extended 
ovorl^cry possible pair of elements. If we take pairs of elements in 
the same circuit, then Neumaim's formula gives us the cocfilcient 
of self-induction Of the circuit or the potential of the circuit on itself. 
For the results of such calculations on various forms of circuit the 
reader must be referred to special treatises. 

H. von Helmholtz, and later on Lord Kelvin, showed that the 
facts of induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday could 
have been predicted from the electrodynamic actions discovered by 
Ampere assuming the principle of the conservation of energy. 
Helmholtz takes the case of a circuit of resistance R in which acts 
an electromotive force due to a battery or thermopile. Let a magnet 
be in the neighbourhood, and the potential of the magnet On the 
circuit be V, so that if a current I existed in the circuit the work done 
on the magnet in the time dt is l{dV/dt)dt. The source of electro- 
motive force supplies in the time dt work equal to Eldty and according 
to Joule's law energy is dissipated equal to RIM/. Hence, by the 
conservation of energy, 

'Eldt = 'Sim + l{dVldt)dt, 

If then E= 0 , we have I*= - (<fV/d/>/R, or there will be a current 
due to an induced electromotive force expressed by ~ dV/dt, Hence 
if the magnet moves, it will create a current in the wire provided 
that such motion changes the potential of the magnet with respect 
to the circuit. This is the effect discovered by FarMay.“ 

Oscillatory Currents , — Jn considering the motion of electricity 
in conductors we find interesting phenomena conx^ted ^ith the 
discharge of a condenser or Leyden jar (^.».)». problem was 
first mathematically treated by Lord Kelvin in 1853 {Phil, Mag., 
1853, 5 . P- * 9 *)- 

If a conductor of capacity C has its terminals connected by a wire 
of resistance R and inductance L, it becomes important to consider 

s See Maxwell, EleetricUy and MagnsHsm,.y(Qi, iL § 542, p. 178. 
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(see Thsrmoiusctricity), or from chemical action when part 
of the circuit is an electrolytic conductor, or from the movement 
of lines of magnetic force across the conductor. 

BiBLioaRAPHy.-~For additional information the reader may be 
referred to the foUowing books : M. Faraday, ExpirimetUal Resiarches 
in Electricity (3 vols., London, 1839, 1844. 1855) I J- Clerk Maxwell, 
Electricity and Magnetism (2 vols., Oxfoi^ 1892) ; W. Watson and 
S. H. Burbury, Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism^ 
vol. ii. (Oxford. 1889) ; £. Mascart and J. Joubert, A Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism (2 vols., London, 1863) ; A. Hay, Alternate 
ing Currents (London, 1905) ; W. G. Rhodes, An Elementary Treatise 
on Alternating Currents (London, 1902) ; D. C, Jackson and J. P. 
Jackson, Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery 
11896. new ed. 1903) ; S. P. Thompson, Polyphase Electric Currents 
(lx>ndon, 1900) ; Dynamo-Electric Machinery^ vol, ii., “ Alternating 
Currents ’’ (London, 1905) ; E. E. Fournier d’Albe, The Electron 
Theory (London, 1906). (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROLIER a fixture, usually pendent from the ceiling, 
for holding electric lamps. The word is analogous to chandelier, 
from which indeed it was formed. 

ELECTROLYSIS (formed from Gr. Avciv, to loosen). When 
the passage of an electric current through a substance is accom- 
panied by definite chemical changes which are independent 
of the heating effects of the current, the process is known as 
electrolysis, axid the substance is called an electrolyte. As an 
example we may take the case of a solution of a salt such as 
copper sulpliate in water, through which an electric current is 
passed between copper plates. We shall then observe the follow- 
ing phenomenaw (i) The bulk of the solution 'is unaltered, 
except that its temperature may be raised owing to the usual 
heating effect which is proportional to the square of the strength 
of the current. (2) The copper plate by which the current is 
said to enter the solution, i.e. the plate attached to the so-called 
positive terminal of the battery or other source of current, dis- 
solves away, the copper going into solution as copper sulphate. 
(3) Copper is deposited on the surface of the other plate, being 
obtained from the solution. (4) Changes in concentration are 
produced in the neighbourhood of the two plates or electrodes. 
In the case we have chosen, the solution becomes stronger near 
the anode, or electrode at which the current enters, and weaker 
near the cathode, or electrode at which it leaves the solution. 
If, instead of using copper electrodes, we take plates of platinum, 
copper is still deposited on the cathode ; but, instead of the 
anode dissolving, free sulphuric acid appears in the neighbouring 
solution, and oxygen gas is evolved at the surface of the platinum 
plate. 

With other electrolytes similar phenomena appear, though 
the primary chemical changes may be masked by secondary 
actions. Thus, with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid and 
platinum electrodes, hydrogen gas is evolved at the cathode, 
while, as the result of a secondary action on the anode, sulphuric 
acid is there re-formed, and oxygen gas evolved. Again, with 
the solution of a salt such as sodium chloride, the sodium, which 
is primarily liberated at the cathode, decomposes the water and 
evolves hydrogen, while the chlorine may be evolved as such, 
may dissolve the anode, or may liberate oxygen from the water, 
according to the nature of the plate and the concentration of 
the solution. 

Early History of Electrolysis, — ^Alessandro Volta of Pavia 
discovered the electric battery in the year 1800, and thus placed 
the meaas of maintaining a steady electric current in the hands 
of investigators, who, before that date, had been restricted to 
the study of the isolated electric charges given by frictional 
electric machines. Volta’s cell consists essentially of two plates 
of different metals, such as zinc and copper, connected by an 
electrolyte such as a solution of salt or acid. Immediately on 
its discovery' intense interest was aroused in the hew invention, 
and the chemical effects of electric currents were speedily 
detected. W. Nicholson and Sir A. Carlisle found that hydrogen 
and oxygen were evolved at the surfaces of gold and platinum 
wires connected with the terminals of a battery and dipped in 
water. The volume of the hydrogen was about double that of 
the oxygen, and, since this is the ratio in which these elements 
are combined in water, it was concluded that the process con- 
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sisted essentially in the decomposition of water. They also 
noticed that a similar kind of domical action went on in the 
battery itself. Soon afterwards, William Cruickshank decom- 
posed the magnesium, sodium and ammonium chlorides, and 
precipitated silver and copper from their solutions— an observa- 
tion whidi led to the process of electroplatii^. He also found 
that the liquid round the anode beccune acid, and that round 
the cathode alkaline. In 1804 W. Hisinger and J. J. Berzelius 
stated that neutrd salt solutions could be decomposed by 
electricity, the acid appearing at one pole and the metal at the 
other. This observation showed that nascent hydrogen was 
not, as had been supposed, the primary cause of t^ separation 
of metals from their solutions, but tbat’ the action consisted 
ui a direct decomposition into metal and acid. During the 
earliest investigation of the subject it was thought that, since 
hydrogen and oxygen were usually evolved, the electrolysis of 
solutions of acids and alkalis was to be regarded as a direct 
decomposition of water. In 180^ Sir Humphry Davy proved 
that the formation of acid and ajkali when water was electrolysed 
was due to saline impurities in the water. He had shown 
previously that decomposition of water could be effected sdthough 
the two poles were placed in separate vessels connected by 
moistened threads. In 1807 he decomposed potash and soda, 
previously considered to be elements, by passing the current 
from a powerful battery through the moistened solids, and thus 
isolated the metals potassium and sodium. 

The electromotive force of Volta’s simple cell falls off rapidly 
when the cell is used, and this phenomenon was shown to be 
due to the accumulation at the metal plates of the products of 
chemical changes in the cell itself. This reverse electromotive 
force of polarization is produced in all electrolytes when the 
passage of the current changes the nature of the electrodes. 
In batteries which use acids as the electrolyte, a film of 
hydrogen tends to be deposited on the copper or platinum 
electrode ; but, to obtain a constant electromotive force, several 
means were soon devised of preventing the formation of the film. 
Constant cells may be divided into two groups, according as 
their action is chemical (as in the bichromate cell, where the 
hydrogen is converted into water by an oxidizing agent placed 
in a porous pot round the carbon plate) or electrochemical (as 
in Daniell’s cell, where a copper plate is surrounded by a solution 
of copper sulphate, and the hydrogen, instead of being liberated, 
replaces copper, which is deposited on the plate from the solution). 

Faraday's Laws, — The first exact quantitative study of electro- 
lytic phenomena was made about 1830 by Michael Faraday 
(Experimental Researches, 1833). When an electric current flows 
round a circuit, there is no accumulation of electricity any- 
where in the circuit, hence the current strength is every- 
where the same, and we may picture the current as analogous 
to the flow of an incompressible fluid. Acting on this view, 
Faraday set himself to examine the relation between the flow 
of electricity round the circuit and the amount of chemical 
decomposition. He passed the current driven by a voltaic 
battery ZnPt (fig. i) through two branches containing the two 
electrolytic cells A and 
B. The reunited cur- 
rent was then led 
through another cell C, 
in which the strength of 
the current must be the 
sum of those in the 
arms A and B. Faraday 
found that the mass of 
substance liberated at 
the electrodes in the cell 
C was equal to the sum 
of the masses liberated 

in the cells A and B. He also found that, for the same current, 
the amount of chemical action was independent of the size of 
the electrodes and proportional to the time that the current 
flowed. Regarding the current as the passage of a certain 
amount of electricity per second, it will be seen that the results 
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of all these experiments may be summed up in the statement 
that the amount of chemical action is proportional to the 
quantity of electricity Whidh passes through the cell. 

Faraday’s next step was to pass the same current through 
different electrolytes m series. He found that the amounts Of 
the substances liberated in each cell were proportional to the 
chemical equivalent weights of those substances. Thus, if the 
current be passed through dilute sulphuric acid between hydrogen 
electrodes, and through a solution of copper sulphate, it wfll 
be found that the mass of hydrogen evolved in the first cell is 
to the mass of copper deposited m the second as i is to 3i‘8. 
Now this ratio is the same as that which gives the relative 
chemical equivalents of hydrogen and coppCT, for i gramme of 
byriipgen and 31-8 grammes of copper unite chemically with 
-tibe same weight of any acid radicle such as chlorine or the 
sulphuric group, SO^, Faraday examined also the electrolysis 
of certain fused salts such as lead chloride and silver chloride. 
Similar relations Were found to hold and the amounts of ch^ical 
change to be the same for the same electric transfer as in the 
case of solutions. 

We may sum up the chief results of Faraday’s work in the 
statements known as Farada.v’s laws : Tbe mass of substance 
liberated from an electrolyte by the passage of a current is 
proportional (i) to the total quantity of electrici^ which passes 
through the electrolyte, and (2) to the chemical equivalent 
weight of the substance liberated. 

Since Faraday’s time his laws have been confirmed by modern 
research, and in favourable cases have been shown to hold good 
with an accuracy of at least one part in a thousand. The principal 
object of this more recent research has been the determination 
of the quantitath^e amount of chemical change associated with 
the passage for a given time of a current of strength known in 
electromagnetic units. It is found that the most accurate and 
convenient apparatus to use is a platinum bowl filled with a 
solution of silver nitrate containing about fifteen parts of the 
salt to one hundred of water. Into the solution dips a silver 
plate wrapped in filter paper, and the current is passed from the 
silver plate as anode to the bowl as cathode. The bowl is 
weighed before and after the passage of the current, and the 
increase gives the mass of silver deposited. The mean result 
of the best determinations shows that when a current of one 
ampere is passed for one second, a mass of silver is deposited 
equal to o*ooiii8 gramme. So accurate and convenient is 
this determination that it is now used conversely as a practical 
definition of the ampere, which (defined theoretically in terms 
of magnetic force^ is defined practically as the current which in 
one second deposits i-itS milligramme of silver. 

Taking the chemical equivalent weight of silver, as determined 
by chemical experiments, to be 107-92, the result described gives 
as the electrochemical equivalent of an ion of unit chemical 
equivalent the value 1^036 x lo*® If, as is now usual, we take 
the equivalent weight of oxygen as our standard and call it 16, 
the equivalent weight of hydrogen is i*oo8, and its electro- 
chemical equivalent is i -044 x 1 0 ” ® The electrochemical equiva- 
lent of any other substance, whether element or compound, may 
be found by multiplying its chemical equivalent by 1*036 x 10 
If, instead of the ampere, we take the C.G.S. dectromagnetic 
unit of current, this number becomes 1-036 x lo"*. 

Chemical Nature of ike study of the products of 

decomposition does not necessarily lead directly to a knowledge 
of the ions actually employed in carrying the current through 
the electrolyte. Since the electric forces arc active throughout 
the whole solution, all the ions must come under its influence 
and therefore move, but their separation from the electrodes 
is determined by the electromotive force needed to liberate them. 
Thus, as long as every ion of the solution is present in the layer 
of liquid next the electrode, the one which responds to the least 
electromotive force wfll alone be set free. When the amount of 
this ion in the* surface layer becomes tooamall to cany all the 
current across the jim^ion, other ions must iflso be used, and 
eitber they or their secondary products will appear also at the 
electrode. In aqueous solutions, for instance, a lew hydrogen 


(H)>and hydroxyl (OH) ions derived from Ibe water are always 
present, and will be liberated if the other ions require a higher 
decomposition voltage and the current be kept so small that 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions can be fonned fast enough to cany 
all the current across tbe junction between solution and electrode. 

The issue is also obsciupd m another way. When Ihe ions are 
set free at the electrodes, they may unite with the substance 
of the electrode or with some constituent of the solution to 
form secondary products. Thus the hydroxyl mentioned above 
decomposes into water and oxygen, and the chlorine produced 
by the electrolysis of a cliloride may attack the metal of the 
anode. This leads us to examine more dosdy the part plc^d 
by water in the electrolysis of aqueous solutions. Distilled 
water is a very bad conductor, though, even when great care is 
taken to remove all dissolved bodies, there is evidence to show 
that some part of the trace of conductivity remaining is due to 
the water itself. By careful redistillation F. Kohirausdh has 
prepared water of which the conductivity doirmared with that 
of mercury was only 0*40 at 18® C. Even here some 

Kttle impurity was present, 'and the conductivity of chemically 
pure water was •estimated by thermodynamic reasoning as 
10^'^ at 18® C. As we shall see later, the conductivity of 
very dilute salt solutions is proportional to the concentration, so 
that it is probable that, in most cases, practically all the current 
is carried by the salt. At the eleotrodes, however, the small 
quantity of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions from the water are 
liberated first in cases where the ions of the salt have a higher 
decomposition vcfltage. The water being present in excess, the 
hydrogen and hydroxyl are re-formed at once and therefore are 
set free continuously. If the current be so strong that new 
liydrogen and hydroxyl ions cannot be formed in time, other 
substances are liberated ; in a solution of sulphuric acid a strong 
current will evolve sulphur dioxide, the more readily as the 
concentration of the solution is increased. Similar phenomena 
are seen in the case of a solution of hydrochloric acid. When 
the solution is weak, hydrogen and oxygen are evolved; but, 
as the concentration is increased, and the current raised, more 
and more chlorine is liberated. 

An interesting example of secondary action is shown by the 
common technics process of electroplating with silver from a bath 
of pota^um silver cyanide. Here the ions are potassium and the 
group Ag(CN),.^ Bach potassium ion as it reaches the cathode 
precipitates silver by reacting with the solution in accordance with 
the cncmical equation 

K + KAg(CN)3 == 2KCN + Ag, 

while the anion Ag(CN)2 dissolves an atom of silver from the anode, 
and re-forms the complex cyanide KAg(CN)2 by combining with the 
2KCN produced in the reaction desenbed in the equation. If the 
anode consist of platinum, cyaitolgen gas is evolved thereat from the 
anion Ag(CN)g, and the platittnin becomes covered with the insoluble 
silver cyanide, AgCN, which soon stops the current. The coating of 
silver obtained by thk process Is coherent and homogeneous, while 
that deposited from a solution of silver nitrate, as the result of the 
primary action of the current, is crystalline and easily detached. 

In the electrolysis of a concentrated solution of sodium acetate, 
hydrogen is evolved at the cathode and a mixture of ethane and 
carbon dioxide at the anode. According to H. Jalm,® the processes 
at the anode can be represented by the equations 

2CHh-COO + HoO = ‘iCHg-COOH + O 
2CH3-COOH + D = + 2 CO 2 + HgO. 

The hydrogen at the cathode is developed by the secondary action 
BNa + aHaO = 2NaOH + 

Many organic compounds can be prepared by t^ing advantage ^ 
secondary actions at the electrodes, such as reduction by the cathodic 
hydrogen, or oxidation at the anode (see Electrochemistry). 

It is possible to distinguish between double salts and salts of 
compound aoidB. Thus J. W. Hittorf showed that when a current 
was passed through a solution of sodium platino*cliloride, the 
platinum eqjpeared at the anode. The salt must therefore be derived 
from an acid, chloroplatinic acid, HoPtCla, and have the formula 
NaoPtCla, the ions being Na* and PtCl/, for if it were a double salt 
it would decompose as a mixture of sodium chloride and platinum 
chloride and both metals would go to the cathode. 

* See Hittorf, Posg. Ann, cvi. 517 (1859). 

® Grundriss dev Elehtrochemie (1895), p. 292, see also F. Kaiifler 
and C. Herzog, Ber., 1909, 42, p. 3 S 58 ' 





Ewly Themes oi.Ekcii^ysis.’^T^'^ l^nomena to be 

explained by any tbeoi^ of electnolyeis Are the liberation of the 
products of chemical decomposition at ithe two electrodes while 
the interveniiig liqiuid is un^tered« To explain these facts^ 
Theodor Grotthns (1785-1^ a) in 1806 put forward an hypothesis 
which supposed that the opposite ch^ical constituents of an 
electrolyte interchanged parlWs all along the line between the 
electrodes when a current passed. Thus^ if the molecule of a 
aubstanoe in solution is represented by AB, Grotthus considered 
a chain of AB moieoulos to exist from one electrode to the other. 
Under the influence of an applied electric force, be imagined that 
the B part of the first molecule was liberated at the lanode, and 
that the A part thus isolated united with the B part of the second 
molecule, which, in its turn, passed on its A to the B of the 
third molecule. In this manner, the B part of the last molecule 
of the chain was seized by the A of the last molecule but onCg and 
the A part of the last molecule liberated at the surface of the 
cathode. 

Chemical phenomena throw further light on this question. 
If two solutions contaming die salts AB and CD be mixed, 
double decomposition is found to occur, the salts AD and CB 
being formed till a certain part of the first pair of substances 
is transformed into an equivalent amount of the second pair. 
The proportions between the four salts AB, CD, AD and CB, 
which exist finally in solution, are found to be the same whether 
we begin with the pair AB and CD or with the pair AD and CB. 
To explain this result, chemists suppose that both 'changes can 
occur simultaneously, and that equilibrium results when the rate 
at which AB and CD are transformed into AD and CB is the same 
as the rate at which the reverse change goes on. A freedom of 
interchange is thus indicated between the opposite parts of the 
molecules of salts in solution, and it follows reasonably that with 
the solution of a single salt, say sodium chloride, continual 
interchanges go on between the sodium and chlorine parts of the 
different molecules. 

These views were applied to tbe theory of electrolysis by 
R. J. E. Clausius. He pointed out that it followed that the 
electric forces did not cause the interchanges between the opposite 
parts of the dissolved molecules but only controlled their direc- 
tion. Interchanges must be supposed to go on whether a current 
passes or not, the function of the electric forces in electrolysis 
being merely to determine in what direction the parts of the 
molecules shall work their way through the liquid and to effect 
actual separation of these parts (or their secondary products) 
at the electrodes. This condusion is supported also by the 
evidence supplied by the phenomena of electrolytic conduction 
(see Conduction, Electric, § II.). If we eliminate the reverse 
electromotive forces of polarization at the two electrodes, the con- 
duction of electricity through electrolytes is found to conform 
to Ohm\s law ; that is, once the polarization is overcome, the 
current is proportional to the electromotive force applied to 
the bulk of the liquid. Hence there can be no reverse forces of 
polarization inside the liquid itself, such forces being confined 
to the surface of the electrodes. No work is done in separating 
the parts of the molecules from each other. This result again 
indicates that the parts of the molecules are effectively separate 
from each other, the function of the electric forces being merely 
directive. 

Miration of the Ions. — ^The opposite parts of an electrolyte, 
which work their way through the liquid under the action of the 
electric forces, were named by Faraday the ions— the travellers. 
The changes of concentration which occur in the solution near 
the two dectrodes were referred by W. Hittorf (1853) to the 
unequal speeds with which he supposed the two opposite ions 
to travel. It is clear that, when two opposite streams of ions 
move past each other, equivalent quantities are liberated at the 
two ends of the system. If the ions move at equal rates, the salt 
which is decomposed to supply the ions liberated must be taken 
equally from the neighbourhood of the two electrodes. But if ; 
one ion, say the anion, travels faster through the liquid than 
the other, the end of the solution from which it comes will be 
more exhausted of salt than the end towards which it goes. 
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lower part of the figure. Here the middle of the solute is 
unaltered and the number of ions liberated is the same at either 
end, but the amount of salt left at one end is less tluuiAhat at 
the other. On the right, towards which the iaseer io&it)^els, 
five molecules of salt are left, being a loss* of twb'fromthe Pi^nal 
seven. On the left, towards which the slower ion moves, only 
three molecules remain-— a loss of four. Thus, the ratio of tlw 
losses at the two ends is two to one — ^the same as the ratio of 
the assumed ionic velocities. It should be noted, however, that 
another cause would be competent to explain the unequal 
dilution of the two solutions. If either ion carried with it some 
of the unaltered salt or some of the solvent, concentration or 
dilution of the liquid would be produced where the ion was 
liberated. There is reason to believe that in certain cases such 
complex ions do exist, and intSerfere with the results of the 
differing ionic velocities. 

Hittorf and many other observers have made eicpenments 
to determine the unequal dilution of a solution round the t>^o 
electrodes when a current passes. Various forms of apparatus 
have been used, the principle of them ail being to secure efficient 
separation of the two volumes of soiution in which the changes 
occur. In some cases porous diaphragms have been emplo^d ; 
but such diaphragms introduce a new complication, for the liquid 
as a whole is pushed through them by the action of the current, 
the phenomenon being known as electric endosmose. Hence 
experiments without separating diaphragms are to be preferred, 
and the apparatus may be considered effective vhen a considera- 
able bulk of intervening solution is left unaltered in composition. 
It is usual to express the results in terms of what is called the 
migration constant of the anion, that is, the ratio of the amount 
of salt lost by the anode vessel to the whole amount lost by both 
vessels. Thus the statement that the migration constant or 
transport number for a decinormal solution of copper stilphaifee 
is 0*632 impKes that of every gramme of copper sulphate lost 
by a solution containing originally one -tenth of a grkmme 
equivalent per litre when a current is passed through it between 
platinum electrodes, 0*63(2 gramme is taken from the cathode 
vessel and 0*368 gramme from the anode vessel. For certain 
concentrated solutions the transport number is found to be greater 
than unity ; thus for a normal solution of cadmium iodide its 
value is 1*12. On the theory that the phenomena are wholly 
due to unequal ionic velocities this result would mean that the 
cation like the anion moved against the conventional direction 
of the current. That a body carrying a positive electric Charge 
should move against the direction of the dectric intensity is con- 
trary to all our notions of electric forces, and we are compelled 
to seek some other explanation. An alternative hypothesis is 
given by the idea of complex ions. If some of the anions, instead 
of being simple iodine ions represented chemically the symbol I, 
are complex structures formed by the union of iodine with un- 
altered cadmium iodide— structures represented by some such 
chemical formula as I(Cdl2), the concentration of the solution 
round the anode would be increased by the passage of an electric 
current, and the phenomena observed would be explained. It 
is found that, in such cases as this, where it seems necessary to 
imagine ttie existence of complex ions, the transport number 
changes rapidly as the concentration of the origins solution is 
changed. Thus, diminishing the concentration of the cadmium 
iodine solution from normal to cme-tvi^ntieth normal dlanges 
the transport number from i'*i2 to 0*64. Hence it is probable 
that in cases where the transport numher keeps constant with 
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changing concentration the hypothesis of complex ions is un- 
necessary^ and we may suppose that the transport number is a 
true migration constant from which the relative velocities of 
the two ions may be calculated in the manner suggested by 
Hittorf and illustrated in hg. 2. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the results of the direct visual determination of ionic velocities 
(see Conduction, Electmc, § II.), which, in cases where the 
transport number remains constant, agree with the values 
calculated from those numbers. Many solutions in which the 
transport numbers va^ at high concentration often become 
simple at greater dilution. For instance, to take the two solu- 
tions to which we have already referred, we have — 


It is probable that in both these solutions complex ions exist at 
fairly high concentrations, but gradually get less in number and 
finally disappear as the dilution is increased. In such salts as 
potassium chloride the ions seem to be simple throughout a wide 
range of concentration since the transport numbers for the same 
series of concentrations as those used above run— 

Potassium chloride — , 

0‘515, 0 515, 0-514, 0-513, 0-509, 0-508, 0-507, 0-507, 0-506. 

The next important step in the theory of the subject was made 
by F. Kohlrausch in 1879. Kohlrausch formulated a theory 
of electrolytic conduction based on the idea that, under the action 
of the electric forces, the oppositely charged ions moved in 
opposite directions through the liquid, carrying their charges 
with them. If we eliminate the polarization at the electrodes, 
it can be shown that an electrolyte possesses a definite electric 
resistance and therefore a definite conductivity. The con- 
ductivity gives us the amount of electricity conveyed per second 
under a definite electromotive force. On the view of the process 
of conduction described above, the amount of electricity conveyed 
per second is measured by the product of the number of ions, 
known from the concentration of the solution, the charge carried 
by each of them, and the velocity with which, on the average, 
they move through the liquid. The concentration is known, 
and the conductivity can be measured experimentally ; thus 
the average velocity with which the ions move past each other 
under the existent electromotive force can be estimated. The 
velocity with which the ions move past each other is equal to 
the sum of their individual velocities, which can therefore be 
calculated. Now Hittorf ’s transport number, in the case of 
simple salts in moderately dilute solution, gives us the ratio 
between the two ionic velocities. Hence the absolute velocities 
of the two ions can be determined, and we can calculate the 
actual speed with which a certain ion moves through a given 
liquid under the action of a given potential gradient or electro- 
motive force. The details of the calculation are given in the 
article Conduction, Electric, § II., where also will be found 
an account of the methods which have been used to measure 
the velocities of many ions by direct visual observation. The 
resulte go to show that, where the existence of complex ions is 
not indicated by varying transport numbers, the observed 
velocities agree with those calculated on Kohlrausch’s theory. 

Dissociation The verification of Kohlrausch’s theory 

of ionic velocity verifies also the view of electrolysis which regards 
the electric current as due to streams of ions moving in opposite 
directions through the liquid and canying their opposite electric 
charges with &em. There remains the question how the 
necessary migratory freedom of the ions is secured. As we have 
seen, Grotthus imagined that it was the electric forces which 
sheared the ions past each other and loosened the chemical 
bonds holding tlio opposite parts of each dissolved molecule 
together. Clausius extended to electrolysis the chemical ideas 
which looked on the opposite parts of the molecule as always 
changing partners independently of any electric force, and re- 
garded the function efUhe current as merely directive. Still, the 
necessary freedom was supposed to be secured by interchanges 


of ions between molecules at the instants of molecular collision 
only ; during the rest of the life of the ions they were regarded 
as linked to each other to form electrically neutral molecules. 

In 1887 Svante Arrhenius, professor of physics at Stockholm, 
put forward a new theory which supposed that the freedom 
of the opposite ions frorp each other was not a mere momentary 
freedom at the instants of molecular collision, but a more or less 
permanent freedom, the ions moving independently of each other 
through the liquid. The evidence which led Arrhenius to this 
conclusion was based on van 't HofFs work on the osmotic 
pressure of solutions (see Solution). If a solution, let us say 
of sugar, be confined in a closed vessel through the walls of 


which the solvent can pass but the solution cannot, the solvent 
will enter till a certain equilibrium pressure is reached. This 
equilibrium pressure is called the osmotic pressure of the solution, 
and thermodynamic theory shows that, in an ideal case of 
perfect separation between solvent and solute, it should have the 
same value as the pressure which a number of molecules equal 
to the number of solute molecules in the solution would exert if 
they could exist as a gas in a space equal to the volume of the solu- 
tion, provided that the space was large enough {ue, the solution 
dilute enough) for the intermolecular forces between the dissolved 
particles to be inappreciable. Van ’t Hoff pointed out that 
measurements of osmotic pressure confirmed this value in the 
case of dilute solutions of cane sugar. 

Thermodynamic theory also indicates a connexion between 
the osmotic pressure of a solution and the depression of its 
freezing point and its vapour pressure compared with those of the 
pure solvent. I'he freezing points and vapour pressures of solu- 
tions of sugar are also in conformity with the theoretical numbers. 
But when we pass to solutions of. mineral salts and acids — to 
solutions of electrolytes in fact — we find that the observed values 
of the osmotic pressures and of the allied phenomena are greater 
than the normal values. Arrhenius pointed out that these 
exceptions would be brought into line if the ions of electrolytes 
were imagined to be separate entities each capable of producing 
its own pressure effects just as would an ordmary dissolved 
molecule. 

Two relations are suggested by Arrhenius’ theory, (i) In 
v^ dilute solutions of simple substances, where only one kind of 
dissociation is possible and the dissociation of the ions is complete, 
the number of pressure-producing particles necessary to produce 
the observed osmotic effects should be equal to the number of 
ions given by a molecule of the salt as shown by its electrical 
properties. Thus the osmotic pressure, or the depression of the 
freezing point of a solution of potassium chloride should, at 
extreme dilution, be twice the normal value, but of a solution 
of sulphuric acid three times that value, since the potassium 
sdt contains two ions and the acid three. (2) As the concentra- 
tion of the solutions increases, the ionization as measured 
electrically and the dissociation as measured osmotically might 
decrease more or less together, though, since the thermodynamic 
theoiy only holds when the solution is so dilute that the dissolved 
particles are beyond each other’s sphere of action, there is much 
doubt whether this second relation is valid through any appreci- 
able range of concentration. 

At present, measurements of freezing point are more con- 
venient and accurate than those of osmotic pressure, and we may 
test the validity of Arrhenius’ relations by their means. The 
theoretical value for the depression of the freezing point of a 
dilute solution per gramme-equivalent of solute per litre is 
1*857® Completely ionized solutions of salts with two ions 
should give double this number or 3*714®, while electrolytes 
with three ions should have a value of 5*57°. 

The following results are given by H. B. Loomis for the 
concentration of o-oi gramme-molecule of salt to one thousand 
grammes of water. The salts tabulated are those of which the 


Concentration 

2*0 

1*5 

1-0 

0*5 

0-2 

O-I 

0-05 

0-02 

o-oi normal 

Copper sulphate transport numbers 

0-72 

0-714 

0-696 

0-668 

0-643 

0-632 

0-626 

0-62 

Cadmium iodide „ „ . . 

1-22 

I-I8 

I-I 2 

i-oo 

0-83 

0-71 1 

0-64 

0-59 

0-56 
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equivalent conductivity reaches a limitii^ value indicating that 
complete ionization is reached as dilution is increased. With 
such salts alone is a valid comparison possible. 

Molecular Depressions of the Freesittg Points 
Electrolytes with two Ions, 


Potassium chloride 

. 

Kitrimacid . . * 

373 

Sodium chloride . 

. 3*67 

Potassium nitrate 

3 - 4 ^ 

Potassium hydrate 

• 371 

Sodium nitrate . . 

3*55 

Hydrochloric acid 


Ammonium nitrate . 

3*58 

Electrolytes with three Ions, 


Sulphuric acid 

• 4*49 

Calcium chloride . . 

5*04 

Sodium sulphate . 

. 5*00 

Magnesium chloride . 

5*00 


At the concentration used by Loomis the electrical con- 
ductivity indicates that the ionization is not complete, particu 
larly in the case of the salts with divalent ions in the second list. 
Allowing for incomplete ionization the general concordance 
of these numbers with the theoretical ones is very striking. 

The measurements of freezing points of solutions at the extreme 
dilution necessary to secure complete ionization is a matter of 
great difficulty, and has been overcome only in a research 
initiated by E. II. Griffiths.^ Results have b^n obtained for 
solutions of sugar, where the experimental numto is 1*858, 
and for potassium chloride, which ^ives a depression of 3*120. 
These numbers agree with those indicated by theory, viz. 1*857 
and 3*714, with astonishing exactitude . We may take Arrhenius* 
first relation as established for the case of potassium chloride. 

The second relation, as we have seen, is not a strict consequence 
of theory, and experiments to examine it must be treated as 
an investigation of the limits within which solutions are dilute 
within the thermodynamic sense of the word, rather than as a 
test of the soundness of the theory. It is found that divergence 
has begun before the concentration has become great enough 
to enable freezing points to be measured with any ordinary 
apparatus. The freezing point cu^e usually lies below the 
electrical one, but approaches it as dilution is increased.^ 

Returning once more to the consideration of the first relation, 
which deals with the comparison between the number of ions and 
the number of pressure-producing particles in dfiute solution, 
one caution is necessar)^ In simple substances like potassium 
chloride it seems evident that one kind of dissociation only 
is possible. The electrical phenomena show that there are two 
ions to the molecule, and that these ions are electrically clmrged. 
Corresponding with this result we find tlmt the freezing point of 
dilute solutions indicates that two pressure-producing particles 
per molecule are present. But the converse relation does not 
necessarily follow. It would be possible for a body in solution 
to be dissociated into non-electrical parts, which would give 
osmotic pressure effects twice or three times the normal value, 
but, being uncharged, would not act as ions and impart electrical 
conductivity to the solution. L. Kohlenberg {Jour, Phys, Chem., 
iQoi, V. 344, 1902, vi. 43) has found that solutions of diphenyl- 
amine in methyl cyanide possess an excess of pressure-producing 
particles and yet arc non-conductors of electricity. It is pdssible 
that in complicated organic substances we might have two 
kinds of dis.sociation, electrical and non-electrical, occurring 
simultaneously, while the possibility of the association of mole- 
cules accompanied by the electrical dissociation of some of them 
into new parts should not be overlooked. It should be pointed 
out that no measurements on osmotic pressures or freezing points 
can do more than tell us tlmt an excess of particles is present ; 
such experiments can throw no light on the question whether 
or not those particles arc electrically charged. That question 
can only be answered by examining whether or not the particles 
move m an electric field. 

Tlie dissociation theory was originally suggested by the 
osmotic pressure relations. But not only has it explained 
satisfactorily the electrical properties of solutions, but it seems 
to be the only known hypothesis which is consistent with the 
experimental relation between the concentration of a solution 
and its electrical conductivity (see Conduction, Electric. 

^ Brit. Ass. Rep., igo 6 , Section A, Presidential Address. 

- See Theory of Solution, by W. C. D, Wbetham (*1902), p. 328, 
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§ IL, ** Nature of Electrdytes ”). It is probable tihat the 
electrical effects constitute ffus strongest anuments in favoor 
of the theory. It is neoessaiy to point out that the 4 i«*ociated 
ions of such a bod;y as potassium cUoride are not in the sme 
condition as potwium and chlorine in the free state. 'Ae ions 
are associated with veiy large electric chaxges, and, wlmtevcr 
their exact relations with those charges may be, it is certain that 
ffie energy of a system in such a state must be different ^om 
its energy when unelectrified. It is not unlikely, therefore^ 
that even n compound as stable in the solid form w potassium 
chloride should be thus dissociated when ^^olved. Again, 
water, the best electrolytic solvent known, is. also the body of 
the hajhest specific inductive capawty (dielectric constant), 
and ms property, to whatever cause it may be due, will reduce 
the forces between electric charges in the neighbourhood, and 
may therefore enable two ions to sq>^ate. 

This view of the nature of electrolytic solutions at once explains 
many well-known phenomena. Other physical properties of 
these solutions, such as density, colour, optical rotatory power, 
&c., like the conductivities, are additive, i.e. be calculated 
by adding together the corresponding properties of the parts. 
This 'again suggests that these parts are independent of eRchot^r* 
For instance, the colour of a salt solution is the colour obtained 
by the superposition of the colours of the ions and the colour 
of any undissociated salt that may be present. All copper salts 
in dilute solution are blue, which is therefore the colour of the 
copper ion. Solid copper chloride is brown or yellow, so that its 
concentrated solution, which contains both ions and undissociated 
molecules, is green, but changes to blue as water is added and 
the ionization becomes complete. A series of equivalent solutions 
all containing the same coloured ion have absorption spectra 
which, when photographed, show identical absorption bands 
of equal intensity.® The colour changes shown by many sub- 
stances which are used as indicators (^.v.) of acids or alkalis can 
be explained in a similar way. Thus ^ra-nitrophenol has colour- 
less molecules, but an intensely yellow negative ion. In neutral, 
and still more in acid solutions, the dissociation of the indicator 
is practically nothing, and the liquid is colourless. If an alkali 
is added, however, a highly dissociated salt of para-nitrophenol 
is formed, and the yellow colour is at once evident. In other 
cases, such as that of litmus, both the ion and the undissociated 
molecule are coloured, but in different ways. 

Electrolytes possess the power of coagulating solutions of 
colloids such as albumen and arsenious sulphide. The mean 
values of the relative coagulative powers of sulphates of mono-, 
di-, and tri-valent metals have been shown experimentfidly to 
be approximately in the ratios i : 35 : 1023. The dissociation 
theory refers this to the action of electric charges carried by tim 
free ions. If a certain minimum charge must be collected in 
order to start coagulation, it will need the conjunction of 6w 
monovalent, or 3« divalent, to equal the effect of an trivalent 
ions. The ratios of the coagulative powers can thus be calculate 
to be X : X : x®, and putting X“32 we get i : 3a : 1024, a satis- 
factory agreement with the numbers observed.^ 

The question of the application of the dissociation theory to 
the cose of fused salts remains. While it seems clear that the 
conduction in this case is carried on by ions similar to thos^ of 
solutions, since Faraday’s laws apply equally to both, it does 
not follow necessarily that semi-permanent dissociation is the 
only way to explain the phenomena. The evidence Lti favour 
of dissociation in the case of solutions does not apply to fused 
sidts, and it is possible that, in their case, a series of molecular 
interchanges, somewhat like Grotthus*s chain, may represent 
the mechanism of conduction. 

An interesting relation appears when the electeolytic con- 
ductivity of solutions is compared with their chemical activity. 
The readiness and speed with which electrolytes react are in 

* W. Ostwald, Zeits. physihal. Ckemie, 1892, vol. ix. p. 579 : 
T. Ewan, Phil. Mag. (5), 1892, vol. xxxiii. p. 317 ; G. D. livemg, 
Cambridge Phil. Trans., 1900, vol. xviii. p. 298. 

* See W. B. Hardy, Journal of Physiology, 1809, vol. xxiv. 0*288 ; 
and W. C. a Whotham, Phil. Mag., November 1899. 
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sharp contrast with the difficulty cxpericfnced in the case of 
non-electrolytes. Moreover, a study of the chemical relations 
of electrolytes indicates * lAiat it is always the electrolytic ions 
that are concerned in their reactions." The tests for a salt, 
potassium nitrate, fbr ^ample, arc the tests not for KNOg, but 
for its ions K and NC^, and in cases of double decomposition 
it is always thei« ions that are exchanged for those of other 
substances. If an element be present in a compound otherwise 
than as an ion, it is not interchangeable, and cannot be reccjgnized 
by the ustml tests. Thus neither a chlorate, which contains the 
ion CIO,, nor monochloraCetic acid, shows the reactions of 
chlorine, though it is, of course, present in both substanceft; 
again, the sulphates do not answer to the usual tests which 
indicate the presence of sulphur as sulphide. The chemical 
activity of a substance is a quantity which may be measured 
by different methods. For some substances it has been shown 
to be independijjftt df the particular reaction used. It is then 
possible to assigh to each body a specific coefficient of affinity. 
Arrhenius has pointed out that the coefficient of affinity of an 
acid is proportional to its electrolytic ionization. 

The affinities of acids have been compared in several ways. 
W. Ostwald [Lehrbuch dtet allf;. Chemi&, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1893) investi- 
gated the relative affinities of acids for potash, soda and ammonia, 
and proved them to be independent of the base used. The method 
employed was tomeaaure the changes in volume caused by the action. 
His results are given in column I. of the following table, the affinity 
of hydrochloric acid being taken as one hundred. Another method 
is to allow an acid to act on an insoluble salt, and to measure the 
quantity wJiich goes into solution. Determinations have been made 
with calcium oxalate, CaCaO^ -1- HgO, which is easily decomposed by 
acids, oxalic acid and a soluble calcium salt being formed. The 
affinities of acids relative to that of oxalic acid are thus found, so 
that the acids can be compared among themselves (column 11.). 
If an aqueous solution of methyl acetate be allowed to stand, a slow 
decomposition goes on. This is much quickened by the presence 
of a little dilute acid, though the acid itself remains unchanged. It 
is found that the influence of different acids on this action is pro- 
portional to their specific coefficients of affinity. The results of this 
method aro given in column HI. Finally, in column IV. the electrical 
conductivities of normal solutions of the acids have been tabulated. 
A better basis of comparison would be the ratio of the actual to the 
limiting conductivity, but since the conductivity of acids is chiefly 
due to the mobility of the hydrogen ions, its limiting value is nearly 
the same for all, and the general result of the comparison would be 
unchanged. 


Acid. 

I. 

li. ^ 

III. 

rv. 

Hydrochloric 


100 

too 

too 

TOO 

Nitric . . . 


102 

no 

92 

99-0 

Sulphuric . « 


68 

67 

74 

() 5 -I 

Formic . 


4*0 

2-5 

T *3 

1*7 

Acetic 

. . . 

T *2 

I'O 

0*3 

0*4 ■ 

Propionic 


I*I 


0-3 

0*3 i 

Monochloracetic 


7-2 


4*3 

4*9 

Dichloracetic . 


34 

18 

2 

25*3 

Trichloracetic . 


92 

63 

68'-2 

62*3 

Malic . . . 


3*0 

.S-o 

1-2 


Tartaric . . 


5*3 

i 6*3 

2-3 

2 '3 

Succinic . . 


O'l 

0*2 

0-5 

0*6 


It must be remembered that, the solutions not being of quite the 
same strength, these numbers are not strictly comparable, and that 
the experimental difficulties involved in the chemical measurements 
are considerable. Newrtheless, the remarkable general agreement 
of the numbers in the lour columns is quite enough to show the 
intimate connexion between chemical activity and electrical con- 
ductivity. We may take it, then, that only that portion of these 
bodies is chemically active which is olcctrolytically active — that 
ionization is necessary for such chemical activity as we are dealing 
with here, just as it is necessary for electrolytic conductivity. 

The ordinary laws of chemical .equilibrium have been applied to 
the case of the dissociation of a substance into its ions. I^t x be 
the number of molecules which difmeiate per second when the 
number of undlssoclatcd mdleculcs in unit volume is unity, then 
in a dilute solution where Hie molecules do not interfere with each 
other, xp is the nuraberwhen the oonoentration is p. Recombination 
can only occur when two ions meet, and since the frequency with 
which ^is will happen is, in dilute solution, proportional to the 
square of the ionic concentration, we shall get lot the number of 
molecules ro-formed in one second yf where jr is the number of dis- 
sociated molecules im>(ffie cubic centimetre. 'When there is equili- 
brium, xp - yq^. If ;u be the molecular coasductiyity, and its value 
at infinitG dilution, the fractional number of molecules dissociated is 


A(/iu^ , whdoh we may write as a. The mimber of uncBsaociated mole- 
cules is then z - a,, so that if V. be the volnme of the solution containing 
1 gramme-molecule of the dissolved substance, we get 

q zs o/V and ^ - (i - a)/V, 
hence 4?(i - a)|/V - ya^/V*-*, 

X 

and .=- -constant = *. 

V(i-^ y 

This constant A gives a numerical value for the chemical affinity, 
and the equation should represent the effect of dilution on the 
molecular conductivity of binary electrolytes. 

In the case of sifbatances like ammonia and acetic ac^ where the 
dissociation is very small, is nearly equal to unity, and only 
varies slowly with dilution. The equation then becomes a'/V == A, or 
« * so that the molecular conductivity is proportional to the 
square root of the dilution. Ostwald has confiTmM the equation 
by observation on an enormous number of weak aoids {Zeiis. 
pkysihaL Chsmie^ 1888, ii. p, a^8 ; 1889, iii. pp. 170, 241, 369). 
Thus in the case of cyanacctic aud, while the volume V cliauged by 
doubling from 16 to 1024 litres, the values of A were 0*00(376, 373, 
374. 361, 362, 361, 368). The mean values of A for other common 
acids were — formic, 0'00<!)0ai4 I acetic, 0*0000180 ; monochlor- 
acetic, o**ooi55; diohlocecet i c, ok>5i ; trichloracetic, 1*21; pro- 
pionic^ 0*00001^. From thfoe numbers we can, by help of the 
equation, calculate ihe conductivity of the acids for any dilution. 
The value of A, however, dOes not keep constant so satisfactorily in the 
ca.se of highly dtssodated substances, and empirical formulae have 
been constructed to represent the efiec^of dilution on them. Thus 
the values ol the expressions - a v’V) (Rudolph!, Ztils. pkysihal. 
Chemie, 1895, vol. xvii. p. 385) and a^/(i -a)W (van 't Hofi, ibid.^ 
1895, vol. xviii. p. 300) are found to keep constant as V changes. 
Van 't Hoff’s formqla Is equivalent to taking the frequency of di.s- 
sociation as proportional to the square of the concentration of the 
molecules, and the frequency of recombination sls proportional to 
the cube of the concentration’ of the ions. An explanation of tlie 
failure of the usual dilution law in these cases may be given if we 
remember that, while the electric forces between bodies like un- 
dissociated molecules, each associated with equal and opposite 
charges, will vary inversely as the fourth power of the distance, the 
forces between dissociated ions, each carrying one charge only, wiU 
be inversely proportional to the square of the distance. The forces 
between the ions of a stroiip;ly dissociated .solution will thus be con- 
siderable at a dilution which makes forces between nndissociated 
molecules quite insensible, and at the concentrations necessary to 
test Ostwald’s formula an electrolyte will 1 ^ far from dilute in the 
thermodynamic sense of the term, which implies no appreciable 
intermolecujar or intcrionic forces. 

When the solutions of tv^o substances are mixed, similar con- 
.sideratlons to those given abo^^e enable us to calculate the resultant 
changes in dissociation. (See Arrlienius, he. cU.) The simplest 
and most important case is that of two tieclrolytes liaving one 
ioa in common, suck as two acids. It is evident that tiie undis- 
.so^aated part of each acid must eventually be in equilibrium with 
the free hydrogen ions, aijd, if the concentrations arc not such as 
to secure this conditbn, readjustment must occur. In order that 
there should be no Change in the states of dissociation on mixing, 
it is necessary, therefore, tlrat the concentrcilion of the hydrogen 
ions should be the same in eacb separate solution. Such solutions 
were called by Arrhenius ** isohydric.” The two solutions, then, 
will so act on each other when mixed that they become isohydric. 
Let us suppose that we have one very active acid like hydrochloric, 
in which dissociation is nearly complete, and another like acetic, in 
which it is very small. la order that the solutions of these should be 
isohydric and the concentrations of the hydrogen ions the same, 
we must have a very large quantity of tho feebly dissociated acetic 
acid, and a very small quantity of the strongly dissociated hydro- 
chloric, and in such proportioizs alone will equilibrium be possible. 
This explains the action of a strong acid on the salt of a weak acid. 
Let us allow dilute .sodium acetate to react with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Some acetic acid is formed, and this process will go on till 
the solutions of tlie two adds ace isohydric : that is, till the dis- 
sociated hydrogen ions are in equilibrium with both. In order 
that this iould hold, we have seen that a considerable quantity 
of acetic acid must be present, so that a corresponding amount of 
the salt will be decomposed, the quantity being greater the less 
the acid is diuaociatod. This “replacement" oi a “weak" acid 
by a " strong " one is a matter of common observation in the chemical 
laboratory. Similar investigations applied to the general case of 
cheniical equilibrium lead to an expression of exactly the same form 
as that riven by C. M. Guldborg and P. Waage, which is universally 
accepted as an accurate representation of tlte facts. 

The temperature coefficient of conductivity has approximately 
the same value for’ most aqueous salt solutions. It decreases 
both as tiie temperAture is raised and as the conoentration is 
increased, ranging from about 3^5 % per degree for extremely 
dilute solutions fi\e. procticsally pure water) at o® to about 1*5 





for concsentrated aolutioas at For adda its value is usually 
rather less thexi for salts at tc^uivalent conoentratkins. The 
influence of ^perature on the conductivity of soUitions dopeads 
on ;i) the ionization^ and {2) the frictional resistance d the 
liquid to the p^sage of the ionsy the reciprocal of whidi is called 
the ionic fluidi^. At extreme dUtttiop> when the icunization is 
complete, a variation in temperature cannot change its amount. 
The rise of conductivity with temperature, therefore, shows 
that the fluidity becomes greater when the solution is heated. 
As the concentration is increased and un^ionized molecules are 
formed, a change in temperature begins to affect the ionization 
as well as the fluidity. But the temperature C3oefiicient of 
conductivity is now generally less than before ; thus the effect 
of temperature on ioni^tion must be of <^poaite sip;n to its 
effect on fluidity. The ionizatbn of a solution, then, is usually 
diminished by raising the temperature, the rise in conductivity 
being due to the greater increase in fluidity. Nevenrtheless, in 
certain cases, the temperature coefficient of conductivity becomes 
negative at high temperatures, a solution of phosphoric acid, 
for example, reaching a maximum conductivity at 75® C. 

The dissociation theory gives an immediate explanation of the 
fact that, in general, no heat-change occurs when two neutral 
salt solutions are mixed. Since the salts, both before and after 
mixture, exist mainly as dissociated ions, it is obvious that large 
thermal effects can only appear when the state of dissociation 
of the products is very different from that of the reagents. Let 
us consider the case ^ the neutralization of a ba^e by an acid 
in the light of the dissociation theory. In dilute solution such 
substances as hydrochloric acid and potash are almost completely 
dissociated, so that, instead of representing the reaction as 
HCl + KOH = KCl + HaO, 

we must write 

H4.Cl+K + OH = K + Cl + HaO. 

The ions K and Cl suffer no change, but the hydrogen of the acid 
and the hydroxyl (OH) of the potash unite to form water, which 
is only very slightly dissociated. The heat liberated, then, is 
almost exclusively that produced by the formation of water 
from its ions. An exactly similar process occurs when any 
strongly dissociated acid acts on any strongly dissociated base, 
so that in all such cases the heat evolution should be approxi- 
mately the same. This is fully borne out by the experiments of 
Julius Thomsen, who found that the heat of neutralization of one 
gramme-molecule of a strong base by an equivalent quantity of a 
strong acid was nearly constant, and equal to 13,700 or 13,800 
calories. In the case of weaker acids, the dissociation of which 
is less complete, divergences from liiis constant value will occur, 
for some of the molecules have to be separated into their ions. 
For instance, sulphuric acid, which in the fairly strong solutions 
used by Thomsen is only about half dissociated, gives a higher 
value for the heat of neutralization, so that heat must be evolved 
when it is ionized. The heat of formation of a substance from 
its ions is, cd course, very different from that evolved when it is 
formed from its elements in the usual way, since the energy 
associated with an ion is different from that possessed by the 
atoms of the element in their normal state. We can calculate 
the heat of formation from its ions for any substance dissolved 
in a given liquid, from a knowledge erf the temperature coefficient 
of ionization, means of an application of the well-known 
thermodynamical process, which also gives the latent heat of 
evaporation of a liquid when the temperature coefficient of its 
vapour pressure is known. The heats of formation thus obtained 
may be either positive or negative, and by using them to supple- 
ment the heat of formation of water, Arrhenius calculated the 
total heats of neutralization of soda by different acids, some of 
them only slightly dissociated, and found values agreeing well 
with observation {Zeits, pkysihd, CkmUy 1889, 4, p. 96*; and 
1892, 9, p. 339). 

Voltaic Cells . — When two metallic conductors are placed m 
an electrolyte, a current will flow through a wire connecting 
them provided that a difference of any kind exiots between the 
two conductors in the ^tuxL^ either of the metals or of the 


portions of the electro]^ which surround them* A current 
can be obtsaaed by thcr^io^inftlion of two m die same 
electrolyte, of two metals hi electrxrfytea, of . the same 

metal in different deottel^teSi or qf the same ip solutions 
of the same electrolyte at different concentrations*^ Ip accord- 
ance with the principtes of' energeti^ any chai^ which 
involves a decrease m the total available eneigy of 
will tend tooocur, and thus thenecestaiy and sufficient condition 
to' the produotkm of electromotive force is that the available 
energy of the system shoirfd decrease whenitbe cunent flows. 

In order that the current should . be m|totained, and the 
electromotive force of the cell remain oonstmit during action, it 
is necessary to ensure that the changes in’ the cell, chemical or 
o^er, which produce the current, ^uld neither destroy the 
difference between the electrodes, nor coat filther electro^ 
with a non-conducting layer through which the current cannot 
pass. As an example of a fairly constant cell we take that 
of Daniel], which consists of the electrical arr^ement-^zinc | 
zinc sulphate solution | copper sulphate solution | copper,— the 
two solutions being usu^ly separated by a pot of porous earthei^ 
ware. When the zinc and copper plates are connected through 
a wire, a current flows, the conventionally positive clectricrty 
passing from copper to zinc in the wire and from zinc to copper 
in the cell. Zinc dissolves at the anode, an equal amount of 
zinc replaces an equivalent amtjunt of copper on the other side 
of the porous partition, and the same amount of copper is 
deposited on the cathode. This process involves a decrease in 
the available energy of the system, for die dissolution of zinc 
gives out more energy than the separation of copper absorbs. 
But the internal rearrangements which accompany the produc- 
tion of a current do not cause any change in the origmal nature 
of the electrodes, fresh zinc being exposed at the anode, and 
copper being deposited on copper at the cathode. Thus as kmg 
as a moderate current flows, the only variation in the cell is the 
appearance of zinc sulphate in the liquid on the copper side of the 
porous wall. In spite of this appearance, however, while the 
supply of copper is maintained, copper, being more easily 
separated from the solution than zinc, is deposit^ alone at the 
cathode, and the cell remains constant. 

It is necessary to observe that the condition for change in 
a system is that the total available energy of the whole system 
should be decreased by the ch^ge. We must consider what 
change is allowed by the mechanism of the system, and deal with 
the sum of all the alterations in energy. Thus in the DanieU cell 
the dissolution of copper as well as of zinc would increase the 
loss in available energy. But when zinc dissolves, the zinc 
ions carry their electric charges with them, and the liquid tends 
to become positively electrified. The electric forces then soon 
stop further action unless an equivalent quantity of positive 
ions arc removed from the solution. Hence zinc can only dissolve 
when some more easily separable substance is present in solution 
to be removed pixri passu with the dissolution of zinc. The 
mechanism of such systems is well illustrated by an experiment 
devised by W. Ostw^d. Plates of platinum and pure or amal- 
gamated zinc are separated by a porous pot, and each sur- 
rounded by some of the same solution of a salt of a metal 
more oxidizable than zinc, such as potassium. When the platea 
are ccmnected together by means of a wire, no current flows, 
and no appreciable amount of zinc dissolves, for the dissolution 
of zinc would involve the separation of potassium and a gain 
in available energy. If sulphuric acid be added to the vessel 
containing the zinc, these conditions are unaltered and stiU no 
zinc is dissolved. But, on the other hand, if a few drops of acid 
be placed in the vessel with the platinum, bubbles of nydiogen 
appear, and a current flows, zinc dissolving at the anode, and 
hydrojgen being liberated at the cathode. In order that positively 
electr&d ions may enter a solution, an equivalent amount re 
other positive ions must be removed or negative ions be added, 
and, for the process to occur spontaneously, the possible action 
at tlie two electrodes must involve a decrease in total avail- 
able energy of the system. 

Considered thcrmodynanucally, yoUaic ceUs muS|t be divided 
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into reversible and non-reversiMe systems. If the slow pro- 
cesses of diffusion be ignored, the DanieB ceU already described 
may be taken as a type of a reversible cell. Let an electromotive 
force exactly equal to that of the cell be applied to it in the reverse ‘ 
direction. When the applied electromotive force is diminished 
by an infinitesimal amount, the cell produces a current in the 
usual direction, and the ordinary chemical changes occur. If 
the external electromotive force exceed that of the cell by ever 
so little, a cuwent flows in the opposite direction, and all the 
former chemical changes are reversed, copper dissolving from 
the copper plate, while zinc is deposited on the zinc plate. The 
cell, together with this balancing electromotive force, is thus 
a reversible system in true equilibrium, and the thermodynamical 
reasoning applicable to such systems can be used to examine its 
properties. 

Now a well-known relation connects the available energy of 
a reversible system with the corresponding change in its total 
internal energ)’. ' 

The available energy A is the amount of external work obtainable 
by an infinitesimal, reversible change in the system which occurs 
at a constant temperature T. If 1 be the change in the internal 
energy, the relation referred to gives us the equation 

A=l + T(rfA/^fT), 

where dkjd^ denotes the rate of change of the available energy 
of the system per degree change in temperature. During a small 
electric transfer through the cell, the external work done is Ef, 
where E is the electromotive force. If the chemical changes which 
occur in the cell were allowed to take place in a closed vessel without 
the performance of electrical or other work, the change in energy 
would be measured by the heat evolved. Since the final state ol the 
system would be the same as in the actual processes of the cell, 
the same amount of heat must give a measure of the change in 
internal energy when the cell is in action. Thus, if L denote the heat 
corresponding with the chemical changes associated with unit 
electric transfer, Ltf will be the heat corresponding with an electric 
transfer e, and will also he equal to the change in internal energy 
of the cell. Hence we get the equation 

Ee^U + Ts(dE/<rr) or E = L + T{dE/dr ) , 

as a particular case of the general thermodynamic equation of 
available energy. This equation was obtained in different ways by 
J. Willard Gibbs and H. von Helmholtz. 

It will be noticed that when dE/cTT is zero, that is, when the 
electromotive force of the cell does not change with temperature, 
the electromotive force is measured by the heat of reaction per unit of 
electrochemical change. Tlie earliest formulation of the subject, 
due to Ix)rd Kelvin, assumed that this relation was true in all cases, 
and, calculated in this way, the electromotive force of Daniell’s 
cell, which happens to possess a very small temperature coefficient, 
was found to agree with observation. 

When one gramme of zinc is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
1670 thermal units or calories are evolved. Hence for the electro- 
chemical unit of zinc or 0*003388 gr^mc, the thermal evolution is 
5*66 calorics. Similarly, the heat which accompanies Uie dissolution 
of one electrochemical unit of copper is 3*00 calories. Thus, the 
thonnal equivalent of the unit of resultant electrochemical change in 
Danielles cell is 5 *66 - 3 *00 = 2 *66 calories. The dynamical equivalent 
of the calorie is 418 x 10’ ergs or C.G.S. units of work, and therefore 
the electromotive force of the cell should be i«ii2 x xo^ C.G.S. units 
or i*zi2 volts — a close agreement with the experimental result of 
about i*o8 volts. For ceUs in which the electromotive force varies 
with temperature, the full equation given by Gibbs and Helmholtz 
has also been confirmed experimentally. 

As stated above, an electromotive force is set up whenever 
there is a difference of any kind at two electrodes immersed 
in electrolytes. In ordinary cells the difference is secured by 
using two dissimilar metals, but an electromotive force exists 
if two plates of the same metal are placed in solutions of different 
substances, or of the same substance at different concentrations. 
In the latter case, the tendency of the metal to dissolve in the 
more dilute solution is greater than its tendency to dissolve in 
the more concentrated solution, and thus there is a decrease in 
available energy when metal dissolves in the dilute solution and 
separates in equivalent quantity from the concentrated solution. 
An electromotive force is therefore set up in this direction, and, 
if wc can calculate the change in available energy due to the 
processes of the cell, we can foretell th6 value of the electro- 
motive force. Now l^^effective change produced by the action 
of the current is the concentration of the mote dilute solution by 
the dissolution of metal in it, and the dilution of the originally 


stron^r solution by the separation of metal from it. We may 
iniagine these changes teversed in two ways. We may evaporate 
some of the solvent from the solution which has become weaker 
and thus reconcentrate it, condensing the vapour on the solu- 
tion which had become stronger. By this reasoning Helmholtz 
showed how to obtain ai> expression for the work done. On the 
other hand, we may imagine the processes due to the electrical 
transfer to be reversed by an osmotic operation. Solvent may 
be supposed to be squeezed out from the solution which has 
become more dilute through a semi-permeable wall, and through 
another such wall allowed to mix with the solution which in 
the electrical operation had become more concentrated. Again, 
we may calculate the osmotic work done, and, if the whole cycle 
of operations be supposed to occur at the same temperature, 
the osmotic work must be equal and opposite to the electrical 
work of the first operation. 

The result of the investigation shows that the electrical work Ee 
is given by the equation 



where v is the volume of the solution used and p its osmotic pressure. 
Wlion the solutions may be taken as effectively dilute, so that the 
gsu laws apply to the osmotic pressure, this relation reduces to 


where n is the number of ions given, by one molecule of the salt, r the 
transport ratio of the anion, K the gas constant, T the absolute 
temperature, y the total valency of the anions obtained from one 
molecule, and r, and Cg the concentrations of the two solutions. 

If we take as an example a concentration cell in W'hich silver plates 
are placed in solutions of silver nitrate, one of which is ten times 
strong as the other, this equation gives 

E=0'o6ox 10* C.G.S. units 
a.= o*o0o volts. 

W. Nemst, to whom this theory is due, determined the clectromotivi* 
force of this cell experimentally, and found the value 0*055 volt. 

The logarithmic formulae for these concentration cells in- 
dicate that theoretically their electromotive force can be increased 
to any extent by diminishing without limit the concentration 
of the more dilute solution, log then becoming very great. 
This condition may be realized to some extent in a manner that 
throws light on the general theory of the voltaic cell. Let us 
consider the arrangement — silver | silver chloride with potassium 
chloride solution | potassium nitrate solution | silver nitrate 
solution I silver. Silver chloride is a very insoluble substance, 
and here the amount in solution is still further reduced by the 
presence of excess of chlorine ions of the potassium salt. 1'hus 
silver, at one end of the cell in contact with many silver ions of the 
silver nitrate solution, at the other end is in contact with a 
liquid in which the concentration of those ions is very small 
indeed. The result is that a high electromotive force is set up, 
which has been calculated as 0*52 volt, and observed as 0*51 volt. 
Again, Hittorf has shown that the effect of a cyanide round a 
copper electrode is to combine with the copper ions. The con- 
centration of the simple copper ions is then so much diminished 
that the copper plate becomes an anode with regard to zinc. 
Thus the cell— copper | potassium cyanide solution | potassium 
sulphate solution— zinc sulphate solution [ zinc— gives a current 
which carries copper into solution and deposits zinc. In a similar 
way silver could be made to act as anode with respect to cadmium. 

It is now evident that the electromotive force of an ordinary' 
chemical cell such as that of Daniell depends on the concentration 
of the solutions as well as on the riature of the metals. In 
ordinary cases possible changes in the concentrations only affect 
the electromotive force by a few parts in a hundred, but, by 
means such as those indicated above, it is possible to produce 
such immense differences in the concentrations that the electro- 
motive force of the cell is not only changed appreciably but even 
reversed in direction. Once more we see that it is the total 
impending change in the available energy of the system which 
controls the electromotive force. 

Any reversible ceU can theoretically be employed os an 
accumulator, though, in practice, conditions of general con- 
venience are more sought alter thim thermodynamic efficiency. 







The effective electromotive force off the common lead accumu* 
ktor (q.v,) is less than that required to charge it. This drop in 
the electromotive force has led to the belief that the cell is not ' 
reversible. F. Dolezalek, however^ has attributed the difference 
to mechanical hindrances^ which prevent the equalization of 
acid concentration in the neighbourtiood of the electrodes, 
rather than to any essentially irreversible chemical action. The 
fact that the Gibbs-iielmhultz equation is found to ap^ly also 
indicates that the lead accumulator is approximately reversible 
in the thermodynamic sense of the term. 

Polarizaiion and Contact Difference of PoiefiiidL,—-li we connect 
together in series a single Daniell’s cell, a galvanometer, and two 
platinum electrodes dipping into acidulated water, no visible 
chemical decomposition ensues. At first a considerable current 
is indicated by the galvanometer ; the deflexion soon diminishes, 
however, and finally becomes very small. If, instead of using 
a single Daniell’s cell, we employ some source of electromotive 
force which can be varied as we please, and gradually raise its 
intensity, we shall find that, when it exceeds a certain value, 
about I *7 volt, a permanent current of considerable strength 
flows through the solution, and, after the initial period, shows 
no signs of decrease. This current is accompanied by chemical 
decomposition. Now let us disconnect the platinum plates 
from the battery and join them directly with the galvanometer. 
A current will flow for a while in the reverse direction ; the system 
of plates and acidulated water through which a current has been 
passed, acts as an accumulator, and will itself yield a current in 
return. These phenomena are explained by the existence of a 
reverse electromotive force at the surface of the platinum plates. 
Only when the applied electromotive force exceeds this reverse 
force of polarization, will a permanent steady current pass 
through the liquid, and visible chemical decomposition proceed. 
It seems that this reverse electromotive force of polarization is 
due to the deposit on the electrodes of minute quantities of the 
products of chemical decomposition. Differences between the 
two electrodes are thus set up, and, as we have seen above, an 
electromotive force will therefore exist between them. To pass 
a steady current in the direction opposite to this electromotive 
force of polarization, the applied electromotive force E must 
exceed that of polarization E', and the excess E-E' is the 
efTective electromotive force of the circuit, the current being, 
in accordance with Ohm’s law, proportional to the applied 
electromotive force and represented by (E-E')/ R, where R is 
a constant called the resistance of the circuit. 

When we use platinum electrodes in acidulated water, hydrogen 
and oxygen are evolved. The opposing force of polarization is 
about I ‘7 volt, but, when the plates are disconnected and used 
as a source of current, the electromotive force they give is only 
about I *07 volt. This irreversibility is due to the work required 
to evolve bubbles of gas at the surface of bright platinum 
plates. If the plates be covered with a deposit of platinum 
black, in which the gases are absorbed as fast as they are' pro- 
duced, the minimum decomposition point is 1*07 volt, and the 
process is reversible. If secondary effects are eliminated, the 
deposition of metals also is a reversible process ; the decomposi- 
tion voltage is equal to the electromotive force which the metal 
itself gives when going into solution. The phenomena of polariza- 
tion are thus seen to be due to the changes of surface produced, 
and are correlated with the differences of potential which exist 
at any surface of separation between a metal and an electrolyte. 

Many experiments have been made with a view of separating 
the two potential-differences which must exist in any cell made 
of two metals and a liquid, and of determining each one in- 
dividually. If . we regard the thermal effect at each junction 
as w measure of the potential-difference there, ^ the total 
thermal effect in the cell undoubtedly is of the sum of its potential- 
differences, in cases where the temperature coefficient is negligible, 
the heat evolved on solution of a metal should give the electrical 
potential-difference at its surface. Hence, if we assume tlmt, 
m the Danieirs cell, the temperature coefficients are negligible 
at the individual contacts as well as in the cell as a whole^ the 
sign of die potential-difference ought to be the same at the surface 


of the zinc as it;is/M th^iSuiiM of theo^ 
into solution and cop^ comes (Out, the efeetzomotive force of 
the cell will be the difference between the two effects. . On ^ 
other hand, it is coaunonly thought that the single potently* 
differences at the surface of mews and electrolyte nave ^been 
determined by methods based on the use of the capillary electro- 
meter and on others depending on what is called a dropping 
electrode, that is, mercury dropping rapidly into an electrolyte 
and forming a cell with the mercury at rest in the bbttom of 
the vessel. By both these methods the single pptential-differences 
found at the surfaces of the zinc and copper iSive opposite signs, 
and the effective electromotive force of a ’Baniell’s cell is the 
sum of the two effects. Which of these conflicting views repre- 
sents the truth still remains uncertain. 

Diffusion of Electrolytes and Contact Difference of Potential 
between Liquids.-^-kn application of the theory of ionic velocity 
due to W. Nernst ^ and M. Planck ® enables us to calculate the 
diffusion constant of dissolved electrolytes. According to the 
molecular theory, diffusion is due to the motion of the molecules 
of the dissolved substance through the liquid. When the dissolved 
molecules are uniformly distributed, the osmotic pressure will 
be the same everywhere throughout the solution, but, if the 
concentration vary from point to point, the pressure will vary 
also. There must, then, be a relation between the rate of change 
of the concentration and the osmotic pressure gradient, and thus 
we may consider the osmotic pressure gradient as a force driving 
the solute through a viscous medium. In the case of non- 
electrolytes and of all non-ionized molecules this analogy com- 
pletely represents the facts, and the phenomena of diffusion can 
be deduced from it alone. But the ions of an electrolytic solution 
can move independently through the liquid, even when no current 
flows, as the consequences of Ohm’s law indicate. The ions 
will therefore diffuse independently, and the faster ion will 
travel quicker into pure water in contact with a solution. The 
ions carry their charges with them, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
found that water in contact with a solution takes with resjpect 
to it a positive or negative potential, according as the positive 
or negative ion travels the faster. This process will go on until 
the simultaneous separation of electric charges produces an 
.electrostatic force strong enough to prevent further separation 
of ions. We can therefore calculate the rate at which the salt 
as a whole will diffuse by examining the conditions for a steady 
transfer, in which the ions diffuse at an equal rate, the faster 
one being restrained and the slower one urged forward by the 
electric forces. In this manner the diffusion constant can 
be calculated in absolute units (HCl*2-49, HNOg'-2*27, 
NaQ-i*i2), the unit of time being the day., By experiments 
on diffusion thi.s constant has been found by Scheffer, and the 
numbers observed agree with those calculated (HC1“2‘30, 
HN0a=2-22, NaCl^i-ii). 

As we have seen above, when a solution is placed in contact 
with water the water will take a positive or negative potential 
with regard to the solution, according as the cation or anion has 
the greater specific velocity, and therefore the greater initial 
rate of diffusion. The difference of potential between two 
solutions of a substance at different concentrations can be calcu- 
lated from the equations used to give the diffusion constants. 
The results give equations of the same logarithmic form as those 
obtained in a somewhat different manner in the theory of con- 
centration cells described above, and have been verified by 
experiment. 

The contact differences of potential at the interfaces of metals 
and electrolytes have been co-ordinated by Nernst with those 
at the surfaces of separation between different liquids. In 
contact with a solvent a metal is supposed to possess a definite 
solution pressure, analogous to the vapour pressure of a liquid. 
Metal goes into solution in the form of electrified ions. The 
liquid Uius acquires a positive charge, and the metal a negative 
charge. The electric forces set up tend to prevent further 
i^paration, and finally a state of equilibrium is reached, v^en no 

> Zeits, physihal, Ch$m> 2, p. 613. 

® Wied, Ann.t 1690, 40, p. 561. 
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mcM?e ions can go into soltxtion unless an equivalent number are 
removed by voltaic action. On the analogy l^ween this case 
and that of the interface between two solutions, Nernst has 
arrived at similar logarithmic ex^^essionB for the difference of 
potential, which becomes proportional to log (Pi/Pq) where Pj 
IS taken to mean the osmotic pressure of the cations in the 
solution, and P^ the osmotic pressure of the cations in the sub- 
stance of the metal itself. On these lines the equations of con- 
centration cells, deduced above on less hypothetical grounds, 
may be regained. 

Theory of Electrons, — Our views of the nature of the ions of 
electrolytes have been extended by the application of the ideas 
of the relations between matter and electricity obtained by the 
study of electric conduction through gases. The interpretation 
of the phenomena of gaseous conduction was rendered possible 
by the knowledge previously acquired of conduction through 
liquids ; the newer subject is now reaching a position whence 
it can repay its debt to the older. 

Sir J. J. Thomson has shown (sec Conduction, Electric, 
§ III.) that the negative ions in certain cases of gaseous con- 
duction are much more mobile than the corresponding positive 
ions, and possess a mass of about the one-thousandth part of 
that of a hydrogen atom. These negative particles or corpuscles 
seem to be the ultimate units of negative electricity, and may be 
identified with the electrons required by the theories of H. A. 
Lorentz and Sir J. Larmor. A body containing an excess of these 
particles is negatively electrified, and is positively electrified if 
rt has parted with some of its normal number. An electric 
current consists of a moving stream of electrons. In gases the 
electrons sometimes travel alone, but in liquids they are always 
attached to matter, and their motion involves the movement of 
chemical atoms or groups of atoms. An atom with an extra 
corpuscle is a univalent negative ion, an atom with one corpuscle 
detached is a univalent positive ion. In metals the electrons 
can slip from one atom to the next, since a current can pass 
without chemical action. When a current passes from an 
electrolyte to a metal, the electron must be detached from the 
atom it was accompanying and chemical action be manifested 
at the electrode. 

Bibliography.— Michael Faraday, Experimental Researches in 
Electridiy (London, 1844 and 1855) ; W. Ostwald, Lehrbuch der 
allgemeinen Chemie^att Aufl. (Leipzig, 1891) ; Elektrochemie (Leipzig, 
1896) ; W. Nernst, Tkeoretische Chemie, 3te Aufl. (Stuttgart, 1900 ; 
English translation, London, 1904) ; F. Kohlrausch and L. Holbom, 
Das LeitOermdgen der ElehtrolyU (Leipzig, 1898) ; W. C. D. Whetham, 
The Theory of Solution and Electrolysis (Cambridge, 1902) ; M. lAi 
Blanc, Elements of Electrochemistry (Eng. trans., London, 1896) ; 
S. Arrhenius, Text-Book of Electrochemistry (Eng. trans., London, 
1902) ; H. C. Tones, The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation (New 
York, 1900) ; N. Munroe Hopkins, Experimental Electrochemistry 
(London, 1905) ; Lfiphe, Grunasilge der Elektrochemie (Berlin, 1896), 

Some of the more important papers on the subject have bwn 
reprinted for Harper’s Series of Scientific Memoirs in Electrolytic 
Conduction ( 1 899) and the Modem Theory of Solution ( 1 899) . Several 
joumads are pnWahed ^cially to deal with physical chemistry, of 
which electrochemistry forms an important part. Among them may 
Ikj xn^ntioned the Zeitsekrift fUr physikatische Chemie (Leipzig) ; 
and the Journal of Physical Chemistry (Cornell Universitj^. In 
these pcnodicals will be found new work on the subject and 
abstiucts of papers which appear in other physical and chemical 
publications. (W. C. D. W.) 

BLBOraOMAaNBTiSM, that branch of physical science 
which is concerned with the interconnexion of electricity and 
magnetism, and with the production of magnetism by means of 
electric currents by devices called electromagnets. 

History, foundation was laid by the observation first 
made by Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851), professor of 
natural philosophy in Copenhagen> who discovered m 1820 that 
a wire uniting the poles or termmal plates of a voltaic pile has the 
property of affecting a magnetic needle^ (see Electricity). 

1 In the Annals of Philosophy for November 1821 is a long article 
entitled “ Electromagnetism " by Oersted, in which he gives a 
detailed account of his discovery. He had his thoughts turned to 
it as far back as i8l3,iiut not until the 20th of July 1820 had ha 
actually made his discovery. He seems to have been arranging a 
compass needle to observe any deflections during a storm, and placed 
near it a platinum wire through which a gWvahic current was passed. 


Oersted carefully ascertained that the nature of the wire itself 
did not influence the result but saw that it was due to the electric 
conflict, as he called it, round the ^re ; or m modern language, 
to the magnetic force or ms^etic flux round the conductor. 
If a straight wire through which an electric current is flowing is 
placed above and paralll*l to a magnetic compass needle, it is 
found that if the current is flowing in the conductor in a direction 
from south to north, the north pole of the needle under the con* 
ductor deviates to the left hand, whereas if the conductor is 
placed under the needle, the north pole deviates to the right hand ; 
if the conductor is doubled back over the needle, the effects of 
the two sides of the loop are added together and the deflection is 
increased. These results are summed up in the mnemonic rule : 
Imagine yourself swimming in the conductor with the current ^ that 
isy moving in the direction of the positive electricity y with your face 
towards the magnetic needle ; the north pole will then deviate to 
your left hand. The deflection of the magnetic needle can there- 
fore reveal the existence of an electric current in a neighbouring 
circuit, and this fact was soon utilized in the construction of 
instruments called galvanometers (^.*'.). 

Immediately after Oersted's discovery was announced, 
h, F. J. Arago and A. M. Ampere began investigations on the 
subject of electromagnetism. On the i8th of September 1820, 
Ampd*re read a paper before the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
in which he announced that the voltaic pile itself affected a 
magnetic needle as did the uniting wire, and he showed that the 
effects in both cases were consistent with the theory that electric 
current was a circulation round a circuit, and equivalent in 
magnetic effect to a very short magnet with axis placed at right 
angles to the plane of the circuit. He then propounded his 
brilliant hypothesis that the magnetization of iron was due to 
molecular electric currents. This suggested to Arago that wire 
wound into a helbc carrying electric current should magnetize 
a steel needle placed in the interior. In the Ann. Chim. (1820, 
i5,p.94), Arii^o published a paper entitled “Experiences relatives 
4 "l'aimantation du fer et de Tacier par Paction du courant 
voltalque," announcing that the wire conveying the current, 
even though of copper, could monetize steel needles placed 
across it, and if plunged into iron filings it attracted them. About 
the same time Sir Humphry Davy sent a communication to Dr 
W. H. Wollaston, read at the Royal Society on the i6th of 
November 1820 (reproduced in the Annals of Philosophy for 
August 1821, p. 81), “ On the Magnetic Phenomena produced by 
Electricity," in which he announced his independent discovery 
of the same fact. With a large battery of 100 pairs of plates at 
the Royal Institution, he found in October 1820 that the uniting 
wire became strongly magnetic and that iron filings clung to it ; 
also that steel needles placed across the wire were permanently 
ma^etized. He placed a sheet of glass over the wire and 
sprinkling Iron filings on it saw that they arranged themselves 
in straight lines at right angles to the wire. He then proved that 
Leyden jar discharges could produce the same effects. Ampere 
and Arago then seem to have experimented together and magne- 
tized a steel needle wrapped in paper which was enclosed in a 
helical wire conveying a current. All these facts were rendered 
intellij^ible when it was seen that a wire when conveying an 
electric current becomes surrounded by a magnetic field. If 
the wire is a long straight one, the lines of magnetic force are 
circular and concentric with centres on the wire axis, and if the 
wire is bent into a circle the lines of magnetic force are endless 
loops surrounding and linked with the electric circuit. Since 
a magnetic pole tends to move along a line of magnetic force it 
was obvious that it should revolve round a wire conveying a 
current. To exhibit this fact involved, however, much ingenuity. 
It was first accomplished by Faraday in October 1821 {Exper, 
Res. il p. 127). Since the action is reciprocal a current free to 
move tends to revolve round a magnetic pole. The fact is most 
easily shown by a small piece of apparatus made as follows : 
In a glass cylinder (see fig. 1) like a lamp chimney are fitted two 
corks. Through the bottom one is pass^ the north end of a bar 
magnet which projects up above a little mercury lying in the 
cork. Through the top cork is passed one end of a wire from a 
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battery, and a piece of wire m the cylinder is flexibly connected 
to it, the lower end of this last piece just touching the mercury. 
When a current is passed in at. me top wire and out at the lower 
end of the bar magnet, the loose wire revolves round the magnet 
pole. All text-books (jp physics contain in their 
chapters on electromagnetism full accounts of 
various forms of this experiment. 

In 1825 another important step forward was 
taken when William Sturgeon (1783-1850) of 
I^ndon produced the electromagnet. It con- 
sisted of a horseshoe-shaped bar of soft iron, 
coated with varnish, on which was wrapped a 
spiral coil of bare copper wire, the turns not 
touching each other. When a voltaic current 
was passed through the wire the iron became a 
powerful magnet, but on severing the con- 
nexion with the battery, the soft iron lost 
immediately nearly all its magnetism.^ 

At that date Ohm had not announced his 
law of the electric circuit, and it was a matter 
of some surprise to investigators to find that 
Sturgeon’s electromagnet could not be operated 
at a distance through a lone circuit of wire 
with such good results as when close to tlie 
battery. Peter Barlow, in January 1825, published in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, a description of such an 
experiment made with a view of applying Sturgeon’s electro- 
magnet to telegraphy, with results which were unfavourable. 
Sturgeon’s experiments, however, stimulated Joseph Henry 
iq.v,) in the United States, and in 1831 he gave a description 
of a method of winding electromagnets which at once put a new 
face upon matters ^Silliman^s Journal, 1831, 19, p. 400). Instead 
of insulating the iron core, he wrapped the copper wire round 
with silk and wound in numerous turns and many layers upon 
the iron horseshoe in such fashion that the current went round 
the iron always in the same direction. He then found that such 
an electromagnet wound with a long fine wire, if worked with a 
battery consisting of a large number of cells in series, could be 
operated at a considerable distance, and he thus produced what 
were called at that time intensity electromagnets, and which 
subsequently rendered the electric telegraph a possibility. In 
fact, Henry established in 1831, in Albany, U.S.A., an electro- 
magnetic telegraph, and in 1835 at Princeton even used an 
earth return, thereby anticipating the discovery (1838) of C. A. 
Steinheil (1801-1870) of Munich. 

Inventors were then incited to construct powerful electro- 
magnets as tested by the weight they could carry from their 
armatures. Joseph Henry made a magnet for Yale College, 
U.S.A., which lifted 3000 lb Journal, 1831, 20, p. 201), 

and one for Princeton which lifted 3000 with a very small 
battery, ^ongst others J. P. Joule, ever memorable for his 
investigations on the mechanical equivalent of heat, gave much 
attention about 1838-1840 to the construction of electromagnets 
and succeeded in devising some forms remarkable for their 
lifting power. One form was constructed by cutting a thick 

soft iron tube longitudinally 
into two equal parts. Insu- 
lated copper wire was then 
wound longitudinally over 
one or both parts (see fig. 2) 
and a^ current sent through 
the wire, In another form 
two iron disks with teeth at 
right angles to the disk had 
insulated wire wound zigzag between the teeth ; when a current 
was sent through the wire, the teeth were so magnetized that 
they were alternately N. and S. poles. If two such similar disks 
were placed with teeth of opposite polarity in contact, a very 
large force was required to detach them, and with a magnet and 

^ See Trans. Soc. Arts, 1815, 43, p. 38, In whlcha figure of Sturgoon's 
electromagnet is given as well aa of other pieces of apparatus for 
which the Society granted him a premium and a silver medal. 


armature weighing in all 11*575 lb Jaule loand that a wei^t 
of 2718 was supported. Joule'^ papers on this subject will W 
found in his CdUecUd Papers putlisked by tte Physical Society 
of London, and in Stur$eon*s AnnaU of EUciricify^ 1^36^1841, 
vols. 2-6. 

The Magnetic Circuit . — The phenomena presented by the electro- 
magnet are interpreted by the aid of the notion of the magnetic 
circuit. Let us consider a thin circular sectioned ring of iron wife 
wound over with a solenoid or spiral of insulated copper wire throagti 
which a current of electricity can be pas^. If the soleno^ or wire 
windings existed alone, a current having a st>^ngth A amperes 
passed through it would create in the interior of the solenoid a 
magnetic force H, numerically equal to 4ir/io multiplied by the 
number of windings N on the solenoid, and by the current in amperes 
A, and divided by the mean length of the solenoid /, or H«4irA3s/iof. 
'I'hc product AN is called the “ ampere- turns on the solenoid. 
The product H/ of the mametic force H and the length I of the 
magnetic circuit is called the “ magnetomotive force ” in the magnetic 
circuit, and from the above formula it is seen that the magnetomotive 
force denoted by (M.M.F.) is equal to 4jr/io(i=: 1*25 nearly) times 
the ampere- turns (A.N.) on the exciting coil or solenoid. Otherwise 
(A.N.) = o*8(M.M.F.). The magnetomotive force is regarded as 
creating an effect called magnetic flux (Z) in the magnetic circuit, 
just as electromotive force E.M.F. produces electric current (A) in 
the electric circuit, and as by Ohm’s law (see Electrokinetics) the 
current varies as the E.M.F. and inversely as a quality of the electric 
circuit called its “ resistance,” so in ihe magnetic circuit the mag- 
j netic flux varies a.s the magnetomotive force and inversely as a 
j quality of the magnetic circuit called its *' reluctance.” The great 
diflercnce between the electric circuit and the magnetic circuit lies 
in the fact that whereas the electric resistance of a solid or liquid 
conductor is independent of the current and affected only by thei 
temperature, the magnetic reluctance varies with the magnetic 
flux and cannot be defined except by means of a curve which shows 
its value for different flux densities. The quotient of the total 
magnetic flux, Z, in a circuit by the cross section, S, of the circuit is 
called the mean " flux density,” and the reluctance of a magnetic 
circuit one centimetre long and one square centimetre in cross 
section is called the ” reluctivity ” of the material. The relation 
between reluctivity ps=i//4 magnetic force H, and flux density B, 
is defined by the equation H = pB, from which we have H/a?Z(/i/S) « 
M.M.F. acting on the circuit. Again, since the ampere-turns (AN) 
on the circuit are equal to o;8 times the M.M.F., we have finally 
AN/f — o*8(Z//uS). This equation tells us the exciting force reckoned 
in ampere-tums, AN, which must he put on the ring core to create 
a total magnetic flux Z in it, the ring core having a mean perimeter I 
and cross section S and reluctivity corresponding to a flux 

densi"^ Z/S. Hence before we can make use of the equation for 
practi^ purposes we need to possess a curve for the particular 
material sliowing us the value of the reluctivity corresponding to 
various values of the possible flux density. The reciprocal of p 
u.sually called the ” permeability ” of the material and denoted by f*. 
Curves showing the relation of i/p and Z/S or p and B, are called 
” permeability curves.” For air and all other non -magnetic matter 
the permeability has the same value, taken arbitrarily as unity. 
On the other hand, for iron, nickel and cobalt the permeability may 
in some cases reach a value of 2000 or 2 500 for a value of B » 5000 in 
e.G.S. measure (see Units, Physical). The process of taking these 
curves consists in sending a current of known strength through a 
solenoid of known number of turns wound on a circular iron ring of 
known dimensions, and observing the time-integral of the secondary 
current produced in a secondary circuit of known turns and resistance 
R wound over the iron core N times. The secondary electromotive 
force is by Faraday’s law (see Electrokinetics) equal to the time 
rate of change of the total flux, or E-NdZfdt. But by Ohm's 
law E = Edgfdt, where q is the quanti^ of electricity set flowing in 
the secondary circuit by a change dt in the co-Knked total flux. 
Hence if 2Q represents this total quantity of electricity set flowing 
in the secondary circuit by suddexdy reversing the direction of the 
magnetic flux Z in the iron core we mu.st have 

Ry«NZorZ«RQ/N. 

The measurement of the total quantity of electricity Q -tasx be 
made by means of a ballistic galvanometer (^.t^.), and the resistance 
R of the secondary circuit includes that of the coil wound on the 
iron core and the galvanometer as well. In this manner the value 
of the total flux Z and therefore of Z/S B or the flux deiunty, can be 
found for a given magnetizing force H, and this last quantity is 
determined when we know the magnetizing current in the solenoid 
and its turns and dimensions. The curve whteh delineates the relation * 
of H and B is called the magnetization curve for the material .in 
question. For exam^es of these curves see Magnetism. 

The fundamental law of the iKm^homogeneous magnetic eixeuit 
traversed by one and the same total magnetic flux Z is that the sum 
of all the magnetomotive forces acting in the circuiit, ia numerically 
equal to the product of the factor the total flux in the circuity 
and the sum of all the reluctances oi tho various pexts of the circuit. 
If then the circuit consists of materials of different permeabili^ 
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WA it is desired to know the ampere-tums required to produce a given 
total o£ flux round the circuit, we have to calculate from the magnet- 
ization curves of the material of each part the necessa^ magneto- 
motive forces and add the^ forces together. The practical applica- 
tion of thiaprincipks to the predetermination of the field windings of 
dvnamo magnets was first made by Drs J. and £. Hopkinson {PhU. 
2 ’rans., 1886, 177, p. 331). 

We may illustrate the principles of this predetermination by a 
simple example. Suppose a ring of iron lias a mean diameter of 
10 cms. and a cross section of 2 sq. cms., and a transverse cut on air 
gap made in it 1 mm. wide. Let us inquire the ampere-turns to 
be put upon the ring to create in it a total dux of 24,000 C.G.S. units. 
The totad length of the iron part of the circuit is (i07r-o*i) cms., 
and its section is 2 .sq. eras., and the flux density in it is to be 12,000. 
From Table II. below we sec that the permeability of pure iron 
corresponding to a flux density of 12,000 is 2760. Hence the reluct- 
ance of the iron circuits is equal to 


C.G.S. units. 


lOi r ~o-l _ 

2760 X 2 “* 38(040 ' 

The length of l!he air gap is o-i cm., its section 2 sq. cms., and its 
permeability is unity. Hence the reluctance of the air gap is 


0*1 

1x2 


^ C.G.S. unit. 
20 


Accordingly the magnetomotive force in ampere-turns required to 
produce the required flux is equal to 

0-8(24,000)^ + = 1070 nearly. 

It follows that the part of the magnetomotive force required to 
overcome the reluctance of the narrow air gap is about nine times 
that required for the iron alone. 

In the above example we have for .simplicity assumed that the 
flux in passing across llic air gap docs not spread out at all. In 
dealing with electromagnet design in dynamo construction we have, 
however, to take into consideration the spreading as well as the 
leakage of flux across the circuit (see Dynamo). It will be seen, 
therefore, that in order that we may predict the effect of a certain 
kind of iron or steel wlien used as the core of an electromagnet, 
we must be provided with tables or curves showing the reluctivity 
or permeability corresponding to various flux densities or — which 
comes to the same thing — with (B, H) curves for the sample. 

Iron and Steel for Electromaptetic Machinery . — In connexion 
with the technical application of electromagnets such as those 
used in the field magnets of dynamos {q.v.)^ the testing of different 
kinds of iron and steel for magnetic permeability has therefore 
become very important. Various instruments called permea- 
meters and hysteresis meters have been designed for this purpose, 
but much of the work has been done by means of a ballistic 
galvanometer and test ring as above described. The ‘‘ hysteresis ” 
of an iron or steel is that quality of it in virtue of which energy 
is dissipated as heat when the magnetization is reversed or 
carried through a cycle (see Magnetism), and it is generally 
measured either m ergs per cubic centimetre of metal per cycle 
of magnetization, or in watts per lb per 50 or 100 cycles 
per second at or corresponding to a certain maximum flux 
density, say 2500 or 600 C.G.S. units. For the details of various 
forms of permeameter and hysteresis meter technical books 
must be consulted.^ 

An immense number of observations have been carried out 
on the magnetic permeability of different kinds of iron and 
steel, and in the following tables are given some typical results, 
mostiy from experiments made by J. A. Ewing (see Proc. Inst. 
C.E.y 1896, 126, p. 185) in which the ballistic method was 
employed to determine the flux density corresponding to various 
magnetizing forces acting upon samples of iron and steel in the 
form of rings. 

The figures under heading I, are values given in a paper by A. W. S. 
Pocklington and F. Lydall {Proc. Roy. Soc.y 1892-1893, 52, pp. 164 
and 228) as the results of a magnetic test of an exceptionally pure 
iron supplied for the purpose of experiment by Colonel Dyer, 01 the 
Elswick Works. The substances Other than iron in this sample 
were stated to be : carbon, trace ; silicon, trace ; phosphorus, 
fione ; sulphur, 0*013 % I manganese, o-i %. The other five 
specimens, II. to VI., are samples of commercial iron or steel, No. 
II. is a sample of Low Moor bar iron forged into a ring, annealed and 
turned. No. HI. is a steel iorging furnished by Mr R. Jenkins as a 


' See S. P. Thompnk, The Electromagnet (London, 1891) ; J, A. 
Fleming, A Handbooh'for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing Room^ 
vol. 2 (London, J. A. Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and 

other Metals (London; 1903, 3^1 


sample of forged ingot-metal for dynamo mc^nets. No. IV. is a steel 
casting for dynamo ma^ets, unforgedi made by Messrs Edgar Allen 
& Company by a special pneumatic process under the patents of 
Mr A. Tropenas. No. V. is also an iraforged steel casting for dynamo 

Table I. — Magnetic Flux Density corresponding to various Magnet- 
ising Forces in t^e cUse of certain Samples of Iron and Steel 
{Ewing). 


Magnetiz- 







ing Force 

hIc.g.s. 

Magnetic Flux Density B (C.G.S. Units). 

Units). 








I. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

5 

12,700 

10,900 

12,300 

4,700 

9,600 

10,900 

10 

14,980 

13,120 

14,920 

12,250 

13,050 

13,320 

15 

I5 i8oo 

14,010 

15,800 

14,000 

14,600 

14,350 

20 

16,300 

14.580 

16,280 

15,050 

15,310 

14,950 

30 

16,950 

15.280 

16,810 

16,200 

16,000 

15,660 

40 

I7.35t^ 

15 , 7 ^^ 

17^190 

16,800 

16,510 

16,150 

50 


16,060 

17*500 

17,140 

16,900 

16,480 

60 


16,340 

17*750 

17.450 

17,180 ! 

16,780 

2o 


16,580 

17,970 

i8,iHo 

17.750 

17,400 

17,000 


16,^00 

18,040 

17,620 

17,200 

1 90 

. . 

17,000 

18,390 

1 18,230 

17,830 

! 17,400 

1 100 

•* 

17,200 

18,600 

. 18,420 

18,030 

1 17,600 


magnets, made by Messrs Samuel O.sborne & Company by the 
Siemens process. No. VI. is also an unforged steel casting loi 
dynamo magnets, made by Messrs Fried. Krupp, of Essen. 

It will be seen from the figures and the desenption of the materials 
that the steel forgings and castings have a remarkably high perme- 
ability under smcdl magnetizing force. 

Table II. shows the magnetic qualities of some of these 
materials as found by Ewing when tested with small magnetizing 
forces. 


Table 11 . ^Magnetic Permeability of Sandies of Iron and Steel under 
Weak Magnetising Forces. 


Magnetic Flux 
Density B 
(C.G.S. Units). ! 

1. 

Pure Iron, 

111. 

Steel Fori'ing. 

VI. 

Steel Casting. 

i 


H 11 

H f. 

1 H 1 

2,000 

0*90 2220 

1*38 1450 

I*i8 t6cio : 

4,000 

1 *40 2850 

1*91 2090 

1*66 2410 

6,000 

1*85 3240 

2*38 2520 

2*15 2790 

8,000 

2*30 3480 

2*92 2740 

2*83 2830 

10,000 

3*10 3220 

3*62 2760 

4*05 2470 

12,000 

4*40 2760 

4 *80 2500 

6*65 t8io 


The numbers I., III. and VI. in the above table refer to the samples 
mentioned in connexion with Table I. 


It is a remarkable fact that certain varieties of low carbon 
steel (commonly called mild steel) have a higher permeability 
than even annealed Swedish wrought iron under large magnetiz- 
ing forces. The term steel, however, here used has reference 
rather to the mode of production than the final chemical nature 
of the material. In some of the mild-steel castings used for 
dynamo electromagnets it appears that the total foreign matter, 
including carbon, manganese and silicon, is not more than 0-3 % 
of the whole, the material being 997 % pure iron. This valuable 
magnetic property of steel capable of being cast is, however, 
of great utility in modern dynamo building, as it enables field 
magnets of very high permeability to be constructed, which can 
be fashioned into shape by casting instead of being built up as 
formerly out of masses of forged wrought iron. The curves in 
fig. 3 illustrate the manner in which the flux density or, as it is 
usually called, the magnetization curve of this mild cast steel 
crosses that of Swedish wrought iron, and enables us to obtain a 
higher flux density corresponding to a given magnetizing force 
with the steel than with the iron. 

From the same paper by Ewing we extract a number of results 
relating to permeability tests of thin sheet iron and sheet steel, 
such as is used in the construction of dynamo armatures and 
transformer cores. 

No. VII. is a specimen of good transformer-plate, 0*301 millimetre 
thick, rolled from Swedish iron by Messrs Sankey of Bilston. No. 
VIII, is a specimen of specially tiiin transformer-plate rolled from 
scrap iron. No. IX. is a specimen of transformer-plate rolled from 
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ingot^steeh No. X. is & specimen of the v^ire which was used by 
J. Swinburne to form the core of his “ hedgehog " transformers. Its 
diameter was 0*603 millimetre. All these sarnies were tested in the 



form of rings by the ballistic method, the rings of sheet-metal 
being slamped or turned in the fiat. The wire ring No. X. was 
coiled and annealed after coiling. 

Taiui: in. - Pcrmcahilitv TcKh of Transformer Plate and Win\ 


' Magnetic 
Flux 

' Density B 
' (C.G.S. 

! Units). 

VII. 

Transformcr- 
I^Uite of 
Swedish Iron. 

vni. 

ITanslormcr- 
Ijlate of 
Scrap Iron. 

IX. 

Translormer- 
plate of 
Steel. 

X. 

Transformer- 

wire. 


il 

A 4 



H 

A 

H 

M 

1 ,000 

o*8i 

1230 

i*o8 

920 

o*6o 

1470 

1*71 

590 

2,t)<)0 

1 *05 

1900 

1 *46 

U 37 f> 

0*90 

2230 

2*10 

950 

3,000 

1 *26 

2320 

1*77 

1 090 

1*04 

2880 

2*30 

I 300 

4,000 

I •.'^4 

2000 

2*10 

1900 

1*19 

.3360 

2-50 

1600 

5,000 

I*«2 

2750 

2-53 

lcj8o 

i* 3 » 

3620 

2*70 

1850 

0,000 

2-14 

2S00 

3-04 

1970 

I -.59 

3770 

2*92 

2070 

7.000 1 

2*54 

2760 

3*62 


1*89 

3700 

3*iO 

2210 

n.ooo 1 

3*oc> 

2590 

4-37 

1830 

2*25 

3600 

3*43 

2330 

0,000 j 

377 

2390 

5-3 

1700 

2*72 

3310 

377 

2390 

10,000 1 

4*6 

2170 


1540 

3*33 

3000 

4*17 

2400 

11,000 1 

57 

1930 

7*9 

1390 

4*15 

2650 

470 

2340 

12,000 ! 

7*0 

1710 

9-8 

1220 I 

5 '40 

2220 

5*45 

2200 

13,000 i 


1530 1 

11*9 

iiQo i 

7*1 

1830 

6-5 

2000 

i.;,ooo i 

IT*0 

1270 1 

15*0 

930 1 

10*0 

1400 ! 

8*4 

1670 

i5,<joo [ 

I 5 ‘i 

990 1 

19*5 

770 i 


• • i 

11*9 

I2O0 

lO.OOf) ' 

21*4 

750 1 

27*5 

580 1 


i 

21*0 

760 


that mild steel has gradually neplaced iron in the manufaidturt 
of dynamo ^tromagnets and transformer-cores. 

Broadly speaking, the mtenals which are now eflii^yed 
in the manufacture of the cores of electromagnets for technical 
purposes of various kinds may be said to fall into three classes, 
namely, forgings, castings and stampings. In some cases the 
iron or steel core which is to be magnetised is simply A mass of 
iron hammered or pressed into shape by hydraulic pressure; 
in other cases it has to be fused and cast ; and for certain other 
purposes it must be rolled first into thin sheets, which are sub- 
sequently stamped out into the required fonte. 

For particular purposes it is necessary to obtain the highest 
possible magnetic permeability corresponding to a high, or the 
highest attainable flux density. This is generally the case in 
the electromagnets which are employed as the field magnets in 
dynamo machines. It may generally be said that whilst the best 
wrought iron, such as annealed Low Moor or Swedish iron, is 
more permeable for low flux densities than steel castings, the 
cast steel may surpass the wrought metal for high flux deasity. 
For most electro-technical purposes the best magnetic results 
are given by the employment of forged ingot-iron. This material 
is probably the most permeable throughout the whole scale of 
attainable flux densities. It is slightly superior to wrought iron, 
and it only becomes inferior to the highest class of cast steel 
when the flux density is pressed above iS,ooo C.G.S. units (see 
l^S* 5)* densities above 13,000 the forged ingot-iron 
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S( :uc typical flux-density curves of iron and steel as used in 
dynamo and transformer building are given in fig. 4. • 



The numbers in Table III. well illustrate the fact that the 
permeability fi «= B/H has a maximum value corresponding to a 
certain flux density.- Thetables are also explanatory of the fact 


has now practically replaced for electric engineering purposes 
the Low Moor or Swedish iron. Owing to the method of its 
production, it might in truth be called a soft steel with a very 
small pcrcent^e of combined carbon. The best description of 
this material is conveyed by the German term " Flusseisen,” 
but its nearest British equivalent is “ ingot-iron. Chemically 
speaking, the material is for all practical purposes very nearly 
pure iron. The same may be said of the cost steels now much 
employed for the production of dynamo magnet cores. The 
cast steel which is in demand for this purpose has a slightly 
lower permeability than the ingot-iron for low flux densities, 
but for flux densities above 16,000 the required result may be 
more cheaply obtained with a steel casting than with a forging. 
When high tensile strength is required in addition to considerable 
magnetic pemeability, it has been found advantageous to employ 
a steel containing 5 % of nickel. The rolled sheet iron and sheet - 
steel which is in request for the construction of magnet cores, 
especially those in which the exciting current is an alternating 
current, are, generally speaking, produced from Swedish iron. 
Owing to the mechanical treatment necessary to reduce the 
material to a thin sheet, the permeability at low flux densities 
is rather higher than, although at high flux densities it is inferior 
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to, the soroe iron and steer when tested in bulk. For most | ^KBusWiv^Ohs^rvaHons on ih& Mapi$Hc HysUfesis of Cast Iron, 
purposes, however, where a laminated iron magnet core is 
required, the flux density is not pressed up above (^oo units, 
and it is then more important to secure small hysteresis loss than 
high i^rmeability. The magnetic permeability of cast iron is 
much inferior to that of wrought or ingot-iron, or the mild steels 
taken at the same flux densities. 

The following Table IV. gives the flux density and perme- 
ability of a typical cast iron taken by J. A* Fleming by the 
ballistic method : — 


For most practical purposes the constructor of electromagnetic 
machinery requires his iron or steel to have some one of the follow- 
ing characteristics. If for dynamo or magnet making, it should 
have the highest possible peraxeability at a flux density corre- 
sponding to practically maximum magnetization. If for trans- 
former or alternating-current magnet building, it should have 
the smallest possible hysteresis loss at a maximum flux density 
of 2500 e.G.S. units during the cycle. If required for permanent 
magnet making, it should have the highest possible coercivity 
combined with a high retentivity. Manufacturers of iron and 
steel are now able to meet these demands in a very remarkable 
The metal of wliich the tests are given in Table IV. contained manner by the commercial production of material of a quality 
2 % of silicon, 2*85 % of total carbon, and 0*5 % of manganese, which at one time would have been considered a scientific 
It will be seen that a magnetizing force of about 5 C.G.S. units is curiosity. 

sufficient to impart to a wrought-iron ring a flux density of It is usual to specify iron and steel for the first purpose by 
j8,ooo C.G.S. units, but the same force hardly produces more naming the minimum permeability it should possess corre- 
than one-tenth of this flux density in cast iron. spending to a flux density of 18,000 C.G.S. units ; for the second, 

The testing of sheet iron and steel for magnetic hysteresis by stating the hysteresis loss in watts per lb per 100 cycles 
loss has developed into an important factory process, giving per second, corresponding to a maximum flux density of 2500 
as it does a means of ascertaining the suitability of the metal C.G.S. units during the cycle ; and for the third, by mentioning 
for use in the manufacture of transformers and cores of alter- the coercive force required to reduce to zero magnetization a 
nating-cuirent electromagnets. sample of the metal in the form of a long bar magnetized to a 

In Table V. are given the results of hysteresis tests by Ewing on stated magnetization. In the cyclical reversal of magnetization 
samples of commercial sheet iron and steel. The numbers VII., of iron we have two modes to consider. In the first case, which is 
VIII., IX. and X. refer to the same samples as those for which that of the core of the alternating transformer, the magnetic 
permeability results are given in Table III. I force passes through a cycle of values, the iron remaining 

stationary, and the direction of the 
magnetic force being always the same. 
In the other case, that of the dynamo 
armature core, the direction of the 
magnetic force in the iron is con- 
stantly changing, and at the same time 
undergoing a change in magnitude. 

It has been shown by F. G. Baily 
{Proc, Roy. Soc., 1896) that if a ma.ss 
of laminated iron is rotating in a 
magnetic field which remains constant 
in direction and magnitude in any 
one experiment, the hysteresis loss 
rises to a maximum as the magni- 
tude of the flux density in the iron is 
increased and then falls away again to 
nearly zero value. These observations have been confirmed 
by other observers. The question has been much debated 
whether the values of the hysteresis loss obtained by these 
two different methods are identical for magnetic cycles in which 
the flux density reaches the same maximum value. This question 
is also connected with another one, namely, whether the hysteresis 
loss per cyhle is or is not a function of the speed with which the 
cycle is traversed. Early experiments by C. P. Steinmetz and 
others seemed to show that there was a difference between slow- 
speed and high-speed hysteresis cycles, but later experiments 
by J. Hopkinson and by A. Tanakadat6, though not absolutely 
exhaustive, tend to prove that up to 400 cycles per second the 
hysteresis loss per cycle is practically uncaged. 

Experiments made in 1896 by R. Beattie and R. C. Qinker on 
magnetic hysteresis in rotating fields were partly directed to 
determine whether the hysteresis loss at moderate flux densities, 
such as are employed in transformer work, was the some as that 
found by measurements made with alternating-current fields 
on ^ same iron and steel specimens (see The Mect/ricianj 1896, 


In Table VI. are given the results of a magnetic test of 
some exceedingly good transformer-sheet rolled from Swedish 
iron. 

Table Vl.-^Hyit&resis Loss in Strip of Transformer-plate rolled 
Swedish Iron. 


Maximum Flux 
Density B. 

Ergs per Cubic Centimetre 
per Cycle. 

Watts per Ib at a 
Frequency of 100. 

2000 

220 

0*129 

3000 

,410 

0*242 

4000 

040 

0-376 

5000 

910 

0-535 

6000 

1200 

0*710 

7000 

1520 

0*890 

9000 

1900 

I *120 

9000 

2310 

1*360 


In Tame VII. are givpn some values obtained by Fleming for 
the hysteresis losis in, sample, of cast irony the permeability test 
of which is reeprdedfia ’table IV, 


Table V . — Hysteresis Loss in Transformer-iron. 


Maxi- 

Ergs per Cubic Centimetre 
per Cycle. 

Watts per lb at a Frequency 
of 100. 

Flux 

Density 

B. 

VII. 

Swedish 

Iron 

VIII. 

Forged 

Scrap- 

iron 

IX. 

Ingot- 

steel. 

X. 

Soft 

Iron 

Wire. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9000 

240 

520 

ij3o 

IIQO 

1600 

2020 

2510 

3050 

400 

790 

1220 

1710 

22fK) 

2940 

3710 

4560 

215 

430 

700 

1000 

1350 

1730 

2150 

2620 

600 

1150 

1780 

2640 

3360 

4300 

5300 

6380 

0*141 

0*306 

0*490 

0*700 

0*940 

1*200 

1*480 

1*800 

0*236 

0*465 

0*720 

1*010 

1*330 

1*730 

2*i8o 

2*680 

0*127 

0*253 

0*410 

0*590 

0*790 

1*020 

1*270 

1*540 

0 * 35 ^ 

0*630 

1*050 

1*550 

1*980 

2*530 

3*120 

3*750 


Table IV . — Magnetic Permeability and Magnetisation Curve of 
Cast Iron. 


H 

B 


H 

B 

/A 

H 

B 


*19 

27 

139 

8*84 

4030 

436 

44*65 


,81 

*41 

62 

150 

10 *60 

4491 

424 

5'’-57 

8,548 

151 

1*11 

206 

176 

«-33 

4884 

396 

71*98 

9,097 

126 

2*53 

768 

303 

13*95 

5276 

37 « 

88*99 

9,600 

108 

3*41 

12 KJ 

'367 

15*61 

5504 

353 

106*35 

10,066 

95 

4*45 

1898 

427 

18*21 

5829 

320 

120*60 

10,375 

86 

5*67 

2589 

, 45<3 

26*37 

O814 

238 

140*37 

10,725 

76 

7*10 

3350 

468 

.36*54 

758° 

207 

152*73 

10,985 

72 




' Hysteresis Loss. 

Loc^. 

B (max.) 

Ergs per cc. 
per Cycle. 

Watts per lb per 
100 Cycles per sec. 

I. 

1475 

«- 466 

*300 

II. 

2545 

3865 

1,288 

■8291 

III. 

2,997 

1-934 

IV. 

5972 

8930 

7,397 

m 

V. 

13.423 







37 1 P- 723)- experinwiito ^awe^ that over moderate rwJgfc 
of induction, such as may be expect^ in electn^teobaaical wc^, 
the hysteresis loss cyde per cubic centimetre was practic^ly 
the same when the iron was. tested in an alternating field with a 
periodicity of loo, the field remaining constant in direction, 
and when the iron was tested in a rotating field giving the same 
maximum flux density. 

With respect to the variation of hysteresis loss in magnetic 
cycles having different maximum values for the flux density, 
Steinmetz found that the hysteresis loss (W), as measured by 
the area of the complete (B, H) cycle and expressed in ergs per 
centimetre-cube per cycle, varies proportionately to a constant 
called the hystereiic constant, and to the i‘ 6 th power of the 
maximum flux density (B), or 

The hysteretic constants {ri) for various kinds of iron and steel 
are given in the table below 

Metal. Hysteretic Constant. 

Swedish wrought iron, well annealed . . *0010 to *0017 

Annealed cast steel of good quality ; small 

percentage of carbon .... *0017 to *0029 

Cast Siemens-Martin steel .... *0019 to *0028 

Cast ingot-iron *0021 to *0026 

•Cast steel, with higher percentages of 
^rbon, or inferior qualities of wrought 
iron *0031 to *0054 

^ Steinmcl/'s law, though not strictly true for very low or very 
high maxmuim flux densities, is yet a convenient empirical rule 
for obtaining approximately the hysteresis loss 'at any one 
maximum flux density and knowing it at another, provided 
these values fall within a range varying say from i to 9000 
e.G.S. units. (See Magnetism.) 

The standard maximum flux density which is adopted in 
electro-tcrhnical work is 2500, hence in the construction of the 
cores of alternating-current electromagnets and transformers 
iron has to be employed having a known hysteretic constant 
at the standard flux density. It is generally expressed bjr stating 
the number of watts per fb of metal which would be dissipated 
for a frequency of 100 cycles, and a maximum flux density 
(B max.) during the cycle of 2500. In the case of good iron or 
steel for transformer-core making, it should not exceed 1*25 watt 
per lb per 100 cycles per 2500 B (maximum value). 

It has been found that if the sheet iron employed for cores 
of alternating electromagnets or transformers is heated to a 
temperature somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200® C. the 
hysteresis loss is very greatly increased. It was noticed in 1894 
by G. W. Partridge that alternating-current transformers which 
had been in use some time had a very considerably augmented 
core loss when compared with their initial condition. 0 . T. 
Bldthy and W. M. Mordey in 1895 showed that this augmentation 
in hysteresis loss in iron was due to heating. H. F. Parshall 
investigated the effect up to moderate temperatures, such as 
140® C., and an extensive series of experiments was made in 
1898 by S. R. Roget {Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1898, 63, p. 258, aijd 64, 
p. 150). Roget found that below 40® C. a rise in temperature 
did not produce any augmentation in the hysteresis loss in iron, 
but if it is heated to between 40® C. and 135® C. the hysteresis 
loss increases continuously with time, and this increase is now 
called “ ageing ’’ of the iron. It proceeds more slowly as the 
temperature is higher. If heated to above 135® C., the hysteresis 
loss soon attains a maximum, but then begins to decrease. 
Certain specimens heated to 160® C. were found to have their 
hysteresis loss doubled in a few days. The effect seems to come 
to a maximum at about 180® C. or 300® C, Mere lapse of time 
does not remove the increase, but if the iron is reannealed the 
augmentation in hysteresis disaj^ars. If the iron is heated 
to a higher temperature, say between 300® C. and 700® C., 
Roget found the initial rise of hysteresis happens more quickly, 
but that the metal soon settles down into a state in which the 
^’steresis loss has a small but still augmented constant value. 
The augmentation in value, however, becomes more nearly zero 
as the temperature approaches 700® C. Brands of steel are now 
obtainable which do not age in this manner, but these non-ageing 
varieties of steel have not generally such low initial hysteresis 


values as tjhe “ Swedish Iron/’ ^btst for 

the cores of transformers arid idUrnatix^p-cuimt m 

The following condusioni.bnver been reached in thoin^^ 

(1) Iron and mild steel in the annealed state are liable to 
change dieir hysteresis value by heating than when in the 
harder condition ; (2) all changes are removed by re-annealing ; 
(3) the changes riius produced by heating affect not only ihe 
amount of the hysteresis loss, but also the form of the lower pArt 
of the (B, H) curve. 

Forms of pectromagnet,-^The form whidi an electromapet 
must take will greatly depend upon the purpiQSies'for which it is 
to be used. A design or form of electromagnet which will be 
very suitaUe for some purposes will be useless for others. 
Supposing it is desired to make an electromagnet which diidl 
be capable of undergoing very rapid changes of strength, it 
must have such a form that the coercivity of the material Is 
overcome by a self-demagnetizing force. This can be achieved 
by making the magnet in the form of a short and stout bar rather 
than a long thin one. It has already been explained that the 
ends or poles of a polar magnet exert a dem^etkitig power 
upon the mass of the metal in the interior of the bar. If then 
the electromagnet has the form of a long thin bar, the length of 
which is several hundred times its diameter, the poles arc very 
far removed from the centre of the Iw, and the demagnetizing 
action will be very feeble ; such a long thin electromagnet, 
although made of very soft iron, retains a considerable amount 
of magnetism after the magnetizing force is withdrawn. On the 
other hand, a very thick bar very quickly demagnetizes itself, 
because no part of the metal is far removed from the action of the 



Fig. 6 . — Dn Bois’s Electromagnet, 


free poles. Hence when, as in many telegraphic instruments, a 
piece of soft iron, called an armature, has to be attracted to tibe 
poles of a horseshoe-shaped electromagnet, this armature should 
be prevented from quite touching the polar surfaces of the magnet. 
If a soft iron mass does quite touch the poles, then it completes 
the magnetic circuit and abolishes the free poles, and the magnet 
is to a very large extent deprived of its self-demagnetizing power. 
This is the explanation of the well-known fact that after exciting 
the electromagnet and then stopping the current, it still requires 
a good pull to detach the ** keeper ; but when once the keeper 
has been detached, the magnetism is found to have nea^ 
disappeared. An excellent form of electromagnet for the pro- 
duction of very powerful fields has been designed by iH. du 
Bois (%. 6). 

Various forms of electromagnets used in cemnexion with 
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dynamo machines are considefed in the article Dynamo, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity to refer particukriy to the numerous 
different shapes and types employed in electrotedmics. 

Bibliography.— For additional information on the above subject 
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Magnetism,” Pm. Trans., 1885, part ii. ; Ewing and Klassen, 
“ Magnetic Qualities of Iron,” Proc. Roy. Soc., 1893. (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROMETALLURGY. The present article, as explained 
under Electrocremistry, treats only of those processes in 
which electricity is applied to the production of chemical re- 
actions or molecular changes at furnace temperatures. In 
many of these the application of heat is necessary to bring 
the substances used into the liquid state for the purpose of 
electrolysis, aqueous solutions being unsuitable. Among the 
earliest experiments in this branch of the subject were 
those of Sir H. Davy, who in 1807 {Phil. Trans., 1808, 
p. i), produced the alkali metals by passing an intense cur- 
rent of electricity from a platinum wire to a platinum dish, 
through a mass of fused caustic alkali. The action was started 
in the cold, the alkali being slightly moistened to render it a 
conductor ; then, as the current passed, heat was produced 
and the alkali fused, the metal being deposited in the liquid 
condition. Later, A. Matthiessen {Quarterly Journ. Ckem. Soc. 
viii. 30) obtained potassium by the electrolysis of a mixture 
of potassium and calcium chlorides fused over a lamp. There 
are here foreshadowed two types of electrolytic furnace-opera- 
tions ; (a) those in which external heating maintains the 
electrolyte in the fused condition, and {b) those in which a current- 
density is applied sufficiently high to develop the heat necessary 
to effect this object unaided. Much of the earlier electrometal- 
lurgical work was done with furnaces of the (a) type, while 
nearly all the later developments have been with those of class 
{b). There is a third class of operations, exemplified by the 
manufacture of calcium carbide, in which electricity is employed 
solely as a heating agent ; these are termed electrothermal, as 
distinguished from electrolytic. In certain electrothermal 
processes {e.g. calcium carbide production) the heat from the 
current is employed in raising mixtures of substances to the 
temperature at which a desired chemical reaction will take 
place between them, while in others {e.g. the production of 
graphite from coke or gas-carbon) the heat is applied solely to 
the production of molecular or physical changes. In ordinary 
electrolytic work only the continuous current may of course 
be used, but in electrothermal work an alternating current is 
equally available. 

Electric Furnaces. — Independently of the question of the 
application of external heating, the furnaces used in electro- 
metallurgy may be broadly d^sified into (i.) arc furnaces, in 
which the intense heat of the electric arc is utilized, and (ii.) 
resistance and incandescence furnaces, in which the heat is 
generated by an electric current overcoming the resistance 
of an inferior conductor. 

Excepting such experimental arrangements as that of C. M. 
Despretz {C.R., 1849, 29)ior use on a small scale in the laboratory, 
Pichou in JYance and J. H. Johnson in England 
fmaeee. in 1853, to have introduced the earliest 

praoti(^ form of furnace. In these arrangements, 
which were similar ii not identical, the furnace charge was 
crushed to a fine powder and passed through two or more electric 
arcs in succession. When used for ore smelting, the reduced 


metal and the accompanying slag were tb be caught, after leaving 
the arc and while still liquid, in a hearth fired with ordinary 
fuel. Although this primitive furnace could be made to act, its 
efficiency was low, and the use of a separate fire was disadvan- 
tageous. In 1878 Sir William Siemens patented a form of fumaioe^ 
which is the type of a >iery large number of those designed by 
later inventors. 

In the best-known form a plumbago crucible was used with a 
hole cut in the bottom to receive a carbon rod, which was ground 
in so as to make a tight joint. This rod was connected with the 
positive pole of the dynamo or electric generator. The crucible 
was fittea with a cover in which were twp holes ; one at the side to 
serve at once as sight-hole and charging door, the other in the 
centre to allow a second carbon rod to pass freely (without touching) 
into the interior. This rod was connected with the negative pole of 
the generator, and was suspended from one arm of a balance-beam, 
while from the other end of the beam was suspended a vertical hollow 
iron cylinder, which could be moved into or out of a wire coil or 
solenoid joined as a shunt across the two carbon rods of the furnace. 
The solenoid was above the iron, cylinder, the supporting rod of which 
passed through it as a core. When the furnace with this well-known 
regulating device was to be used, say, for the melting of metals or 
other conductors of electricity, the fragments of metal were placed 
in tile crucible and the positive electrode was brought near them. 
Immediately the current passed through the solenoid it caused the 
iron cylinder to rise, and, by means of its supporting rod, forced the 
end ot the balance beam upwards, so depressing the other end that 
the negative carbon rod was forced downwards into contact with the 
metal in the crucible. This action completed tlie furnace-circuit, 
and current passed freely from the positive carbon through the 
fragments ot metal to the negative carbon, thereby reducing the 
current through the shunt. At once the attractive force of the 
solenoid on the iron cylinder was automatically reduced, and the 
falling of the latter caused the negative carbon to rise, starting an 
arc between it and the metal in the crucible. A counterpoise was 
placed on the solenoid end of the balance beam to act against the 
attraction of the solenoid, the position of the counterpoise determin- 
ing the length of the arc in tlie crucible. Any change in the resist- 
ance of the arc, either by lengthening, due to the sinking of the charge 
in the crucible, or by the burning of the carbon, affected the pro- 
portion of current flowing in the two shunt circuits, and so altered 
the position of the iron cylinder in the solenoid that the length of 
arc was, within limits, automatically regulated. Were it not for the 
use of some such device the arc would be liable to constant fluctuation 
and to frequent extinction. The crucible was surrounded with a 
bad conductor of heat to minimize loss by radiation. The positive 
carbon was in some cases replaced by a water-cooled metal tube, or 
ferrule, closed, of course, at the end in.serted in the crucible. Several 
modifications were proposed, in one of which, intended for the heating 
of non-conducting substances, the electrodes were passed horizontally 
through perforations in the upper part of the crucible walls, and the 
charge in the lower part of the crucible was heated by radiation. 

The furnace used by Henri Moissan in his experiments on 
reactions at high temperatures, on the fusion and volatilization 
of refractory materials, and on the formation of carbides, silicides 
and borides of various metals, consisted, in its simplest form, 
of two superposed blocks of lime or of limestone with a central 
cavity cut in the lower block, and with a corresponding but much 
shallower inverted cavity in the upper block, which thus formed 
the lid of the furnace. Horizontal channels were cut on opposite 
walls, through which the carbon poles or electrodes were passed 
into the upper port of the cavity. Such a furnace, to take a 
current of 4 H.P. (say, of 60 amperes and 50 volts), measured 
externally about 6 by 6 by 7 in., and the electrodes were about 
0*4 in. in diameter, while for a current of 100 H.P. (say, of 746 
amperes and 100 volts) it measured about 14 by 12 by 14 in., 
and the electrodes were about 1*5 in. in diameter. In tiie latter 
case the crucible, which was placed in the cavity immediately 
beneath the arc, was about 3 in. in diameter (internally), and 
about 3i in. in height. The fact that energy is being used at 
so high a rate as 100 H.P. on so small a charge of material 
sufficiently indicates that the furnace is only used for experi- 
mental work, or for the fusion of metals which, like tungsten 
or chromium, can only be melted at temperatures attainable 
by electrical means. Moissan succeeded in fusing about } lb of 
either of these metals in 5 or 6 minutes in a furnace similar to 
that last described. He also arranged an experimental tube- 
furnace by passing a carbon tube horizontally beneath the arc 

^ Cf. Siemens’s account of the use of this furnace for experimental 
purposes in British Association Report for 1882. 
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in the cavity of the lime bloclw. When prolonged heating is 
required at very high temperatures it is found necessary to line 
the furnace-cavity with alternate layers of magnesia and carbon, 
taking care that the lainina next to the lime is of magnesia ; 
if this were not done the lime in contact with the carbon crucible 
would form calcium carbide and woulcf slag down, but magnesia 
does not yield a carbide in this wajr. Chaplet has patented 
a muffle or tube furnace, similar in principle, for use on a larger 
scale, with a number of electrodes placed above and below the 
muffle-tube. The arc furnaces now widely used in the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide on a large scale are chiefly develop- 
ments of the Siemens furnace. But whereas, from its construc- 
tion, the Siemens furnace was intermittent in operation, 
necessitating stoppage of the current while the contents of the 
crucible were poured out, many of the newer forms are specially 
designed either to minimize the time required in effectoig the 
withdrawal of one charge and the introduction of the next, or 
to ensure absolute continuity of action, raw material being 
constantly charged in at the top and the finished substance 
and by-products (slag, &c.) withdrawn either continuously or 
at intervals, as sufficient quantity shall have accumulated. In 
the King furnace, for example, the crucible, or lowest part of the 
furnace, is made detachable, so that when full it may be removed 
and an empty crucible substituted. In the United States a 
revolving furnace is used which is quite continuous in action. 

The class of furnaces heated by electrically 'incandescent 
materials has been divided by Borchers into two groups : (i) 
those in which the substance is heated by contact 
^ substance offering a high resistance to the 
fumcea. Current passing through it, and (2) those in which the 
substance to be heated itself affords the resistance to 
the passage of the current whereby electric energy is converted 
into heat. Practically the first of these furnaces was that of 
Despretz, in which the mixture to be heated was placed in a 
carbon lube rendered incandescent by the passage of a current 
through its substance from end to end. In 1880 W. Borchers 
introduced his resistance-furnace, which, in one sense, Ls the 
converse of the Despretz apparatus. A thin carbon pencil, 
forming a bridge between two stout carbon rods, is set in the 
midst of the mixture to be heated. On passing a current through 
the carbon the small rod is heated to incandescence, and imparts 
heat to the surrounding mass. On a larger scale several pencils 
are used to make the connexions between carbon blocks which 
form the end walls of the furnace, while the side walls are of 
fire-brick laid upon one another without mortar. Many of the 
furnaces now in constant use depend mainly on this principle, 
a core of granular carbon fragments stamped together in the 
direct line between the electrodes, as in Acheson’s carborundum 
furnace, being substituted for the carbon pencils. In other 
cases carbon fragments are mixed throughout the charge, p 
in E. H. and A. H. Cowles’s zinc-smelting retort. In practice, in 
these furnaces, it is possible for small locd arcs to be temporarily 
set up by the shifting of the charge, and these would contribute 
to the heating of the mass. In the remaining class of furnace, 
in which the electrical resistance of the charge itself is utilized, 
are the continuous-current furnaces, such as are used for the 
smelting of aluminium, and those alternating-current furnaces, 
(c.g. for the production of calcium carbide) in which a portion 
of the charge is first actually fused, and then maintained in the 
molten condition by the current passing through it, while the 
reaction between further portions of the charge is proceeding. 

For ordinary me^lurgical work the electric furnace, requiring 
as it does (excepting where waterfalls or other cheap sources 
of power are available) the intervention of the boiler 
and steam-engine, or of the gas or oil engine, with a 
tmgaa, consequent loss of energy, has not usually proved so 
economical as an ordinary direct fired furnace. But ih 
some cases in which the current is used for electrolysis and for 
the production of extremely high temperatures, for which the 
calorific intensity of ordinary fuel is insufficient, the electric 
furnace is employed with advantage. The temperature of the 
electric furnace, whether of the arc or incandescence type, is 
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practically limited to that at which the least easily vaporized 
material available lor electrodes is converted into vapour. This 
material is carbon, and as its vaporizing point is (estimated at) 
over 3500® C.j and less than 4000® C., the temperature of the 
electric furnace cannot rise much above 3500® C. (6330® F.); 
but H. Moissan showed that at this temperature the most stable 
of mineral combinations are dissociated, and the most refractory 
elements are converted into vapour, only certain borides, suicides 
and metallic carbides having been found to resist the action of 
the heat. It is not necessary that all elec^ic furnaces shall be 
run at these high temperatures ; obviously,"'those of the incan- 
descence or resistance type may be worki^d at any convenient 
temperature below the maximum. The electric furnace has 
several advant^es as compared with some of thfe ordinary types 
of furnace, arising from the fact that the heat is generatjsd from 
within the mass of material operated upon, and (unlike the blast- 
fumace, which presents the same advantage) without a large 
volume of gaseous products of combustion and atmospheric 
nitrogen being passed through it. In ordinary reverberatory 
and other heating furnaces the burning fuel is without the mass, 
so that the vessel containing the charge, and other parts of the 
plant, are raised to a higher temperature than would otherwise 
be necessary, in order to compensate for losses by radiation, 
convection and conduction. This advantage is especially 
observed in some cases in which the charge of the furnace is 
liable to attack the containing vessel at high temperatures, 
as it is often possible to maintain the outer walls of the electric 
furnace relatively cool, and even to keep them lined with a 
protecting crust of unfused charge, .^ain, the constructiem 
of electric furnaces may often be exceedingly crude and simple ; 
in the carborundum furnace, for example, the outer walls are 
of loosely piled bricks, and in one type of furnace the charge is 
simply heaped on the ground around the carbon resistance used 
for hating, without containing-walls of any kind. There is, 
however, one (not insuperable) drawback in the use of the electric 
furnace for the smelting of pure metals. Ordinarily carbon is 
used as the electrode material, but when carbon comes in contact 
at high temperatures with any metal that is capable of forming 
a carbide a certain amount of combination between them is in- 
evitable, and the carbon thus introduced impairs the mechanical 
properties of the ultimate metallic product. Aluminium, iron, 
platinum and many other metals may thus take up so muA 
carbon as to become brittle and unforgeable. It is for this reason 
that Siemens, Borchers and others substituted a hollow water- 
cooled metal block for the carbon cathode upon which the melted 
metal rests while in the furnace. Liquid metal coming in contact 
with such a surface forms a crust of solidified metal over it, and 
this crust thickens up to a certain point, namely, until the heat 
from within the furnace just overbalances that lost by conduction 
through the solidified crust and the cathode material to the flow- 
ing water. In such an arrangement, after the first instant, the 
melted metal in the furnace does not come in contact with the 
cathode material. 

Electfotiiermal Processes . — In these processes the electric 
current is used solely to generate heat, either to induce chemical 
reactions between admixed substances, or to produce a physical 
(allotropic) modification of a given substance. Borchers pre- 
dicted that, at the high temperatures available with, the electric 
furnace, every oxide would prove to be reducible by the action 
of carbon, and this prediction has in mbst instances been justified. 
Alumina and lime, for example, which cannot be reduced at 
ordinary furnace temperatures, readily give up their oxygen 
to carbon in the electric furnace, and then combine with an 
excess of carbon to form metallic carbides. In 1885 t^ brothers 
Cowles patented a process for the electrothermal reduction of 
oxidized ores by exposure to an intense current of electricity 
when admixed with carbon in a retort. I^ter in that year they 
patented a process for the reduction of aluminium by carbon, 
and in 1886 an electric furnace with sliding carbon rods passed 
thro^h the end walls to the centre of a rectangular furnace. 
The impossibility of worl^ with just sufficient carbon to reduce 
the alumina, without using, any excess which would be free to 
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form at least so much carbide as would suffice, when diffused 
through the metal, to render it brittle, practically restricts the 
use of such processes to the production of aluminium 
Almmla- Aluminium bronze (aluminium and copper) 

and ferro*aluminium (aluminium and iron) have 
been made in this way; the latter is the more satis- 
factory product, because a certain proportion of carbon is 
expected in an alloy of this character, as in ferromanganese and 
cast iron, and its presence is not objectionable. The furnace is 
built of fire-brick, and may measure (internally) 5 ft. in length 
by I ft. 8 in. in width, and 3 ft. in height. Into each end wdl 
is built a short iron tube sloping downwards towards the centre, 
and through this is passed a bundle of five 3-in. carbon rods, 
bound together at the outer end by being cast into a head of 
cast iron for use with iron alloys, or of cast copper for aluminium 
bronze. This h^ slides freely in the cast iron tubes, and is 
connected by a copper rod with one of the terminals of the 
dynamo supply ihg the current. The carbons can thus, by the 
application of suitable mechanism, withdrawn from or plunged 
into the furnace at will. In starting the furnace, the bottom 
is prepared by ramming it with charcoal-powder that has been 
soaked in milk of lime and dried, so that each particle is coated 
with a film of lime, which serves to reduce the loss of current 
by conduction through the lining when the furnace becomes 
hot. A sheet iron case is then placed within the furnace, and 
the space between it and the walls rammed with limed charcoal ; 
the interior is filled with fragments of the iron or copper to l>e 
alloyed, mixed with alumina and coarse charcoal, broken pieces 
of carbon being placed in position to connect the electrodes. 
The iron case is then removed, the whole is covered with charcoal, 
and a cast iron cover with a central flue is placed above all. 
The current, either continuous or altematinj;, is then started, 
and continued for about i to li hours, until the operation is [ 
complete, the carbon rods being gradually withdrawn as the 
action proceeds. In such a furnace a continuous current, for 
example, of 3000 amperes, at 50 to 60 volts, may be used at first, 
increasing to 5000 amperes in about half an hour. The reduction 
is not due to electrolysis, but to the action of carbon on alumina, 
a part of tlie carbon in the charge being consumed and evolved 
as carbon monoxide gas, which bums at the orifice in the cover 
so long as reduction is taking place. The reduced aluminium 
alloys itsdf immediately with the fused globules of metal in 
its midst, and as the charge becomes reduced the globules of 
alloy unite until, in the end, they are run out of the tap-hole 
after the current has been diverted to another furnace. It was 
■found in practice (in 1889) that the expenditure of energy per 
pound of reduced aluminium was about 23 H.P.- hours, a 
number considerably in excess of that required at the present 
time for the production of pure aluminium by the electrolytic 
process described in the article Aluminium. Calcium carbide, 
graphite (^.».), phosphorus (^.v.)and carlwrundum {q,v.)BTe now 
extensive^ manufactured by the opCTations outlined above. 

Electrolytic Processes, — The isolation of the metals sodium 
and potassium by Sir Humphry Davy in 1807 by the electrolysis 
of the hised hydroxides was one of the earliest applications of 
the electric current to the extraction of metals. This pioneering 
work showed little development until about the middle of the 
19th century. In 1852 magnesium was isolated electtolytically 
by R. Bunsen, and this process subsequently received much 
attention at the hands of Moissan and Botchers. Two years 
later Bunsen and H. E, Sairtte Claire Deville working indepen- 
dently obtained aluminium ff.t;.) b^ the electrolysis of the fused 
doubte sodium aluminium chloride. Since that date other 
processes have been* devised and the electrolytic processes have 
entirely replaced the older methods of reduction with sodium. 
Methods have also been discovered for the electrolytic manu- 
facture of calcium (^.a.), which have had the effect of converting 
a laboratory into a product d commercial importance. 

Barium and stsNWitium 'have also been 'produced by electro- 
metalhitgical me^iods, but the processes hive only a labomtoiy 
interest at prmnt. Lead, zinc and other metals have idso been 
reduced in this manrter. 


For further information the following books, in addition to those 
mentioned at the end of the artiGlo ELacTaocnsMXSTRY, may be 
consulted: T^ch&cSyHandbuckder Blektrochemie; Electric Furnaces 
(Eng. trans. by H. G. Solomon, 1908) ; Moissan, The Electric Furnace 
(1904) ; J. Escard, Fours ileciriques (1905) ; ^es Industries ilectro- 
chimiques (1907). (W. G. M.) 

ELECTROMETER, an** instrument for measuring difference 
of potential, which operates by means of electrostatic force 
and gives the measurement either in arbitrary or in absolute 
units (see Units, Physical). In the last case the instrument 
is called an absolute electrometer. Lord Kelvin has classified 
electrometers into (i) Repulsion, (2) Attracted disk, and (3) 
Symmetrical electrometers (see W. Thomson, Brit. Assoc. Report ^ 
1867, or Reprinted Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetization, 
p. 261). 

Repulsion Electrofnefers.--The simplest form of repulsion 
electrometer is W. Henley’s pith ball thctrarAei&t (Phil. Trans., 
1772, 63, p. 359) in which the repulsion of a straw ending in a 
pith baS from a fixed stem is indicated on a greduated arc (see 
Electroscope). A double pith ball repulsion electrometer 
was employed by T. Cavallo in 1777. 

It may be pointed out that such an arrangement is not merely an 
arbitrary electrometer, but may become an absolute electrometer 
within certain rough limits. Let two spherical pith baUs of radius r 
and weight W, covered with gold-leaf so as to be conducting, lx; 
suspended by parallel silk threads of length I so as just to touch each 
other. If then the balls are both charged to a potential V they will 
repel each other, and the threads will stand out at an angle 20, 
which can be observed on a protractor. Since the electrical repulsion 
of the balls is equal to Bin*tf dynes, where C = r is the capacity 

of either ball, and this force is balanced by the restoring force due 
to their weight, Wg dynes, wliere g is the acceleration of gravity, it 

is easy to show that we have 

a/sin 

V e= ' 


as an expression for their common potential V, provided that the 
balls are small and their distance atmiciently great not sensibly to 
disturb the uniformity of electric charge upon tliem. Observation of 
0 with measurement of the value of f and e reckoned in centimetres 
and W in grammes gives us the potential difference of the f)alls in 
absolute C.G.S. or electrostatic units. The gold-leaf electroscope 
invented by Abraham Bennct (sec Electroscope) can in like 
manner, by the addition of a scale to observe the divergence of the 
gold-leaves, be made a repulsion electrometer. 

Attracted Disk Eiectr (meters. --k form of attracted disk 
absolute electrometer was devised by A. Volta. It consisted 
of a plane conducting plate forming one pan of a balance which 
was.‘ suspended over another instated plate which could be 
electrified. The attraction between the two plates was balanced 
by a weight put in 
the opposite pap. 

A similar electric 
balance was subse- 
quently devised by 
SirW. Snow-Harr is,' 

one of whose instru- ^ 

ments is shown in 
fig. I. C is an in- y ■ ■ 

sulated disk over Ma 
which is suspended 
another disk at- 
tached to the arm 
of a balance. A 
weight is put in the 
opposite scale pan 
and a measured 
charge of electricity 
is ^iven to the. disk 
C just sufficient to 
tip over the balance. 

Snow-Harris found that this charge varied as the square root 
of the weight in the opposite pan, thus showing that the 



Pig, I, — Snow-Harrls’s Disk Electrometer. 


^ It is probable that an ea^riniexit of this Jdnd had been made as 
far back as 1746 by Daniel GreUath, of Danzig, who has some claims 
to have suggested the word “ electrometer in connexion with it. 
See Park Benja]^, the InteUeoHUd Rise in Electricity (London, 1895), 
P-54** 
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attraction between the disks ait given dutanCe apart varies as 
the square of their difference of potential. 

The most important improvements in connexion with electro- 
meters are due, however, to Lord Kelvin, who introduced the 
guard plate and used gravity or the torsion of a wire as a means 
for evaluating the electrical forces. • 

His portable electiometer is shown in fig. 2. H H (see fig. 3) is a 
plane disk of metal called the guard plate, fixed to the inner coating 






Fig. 2. — Kelvin’s Portable 
Electrometer, 

of a small Leyden jar (see fig. 2). At F a square hole is cut out of 
H H, and into this fits loo.sely without touching, likQ a trap door, 
a square piece of aluminium foil having a projecting tail, which carries 
at its end a stirrup L, cro.ssed by a fine hair (see fig. 3). The square 
piece of aluminium is pivoted round a horizontal stretched wire. 
If then another horizontal disk G is placed over the disk H H and a 
diftcronce of potential made between G and H H, the movable 
aluminium trap door F will be attracted by the fixed plate G. 
Matters are so arranged by giving a torsion to the wire carrying tlic 
aluminium disk !<' that for a certain potential difference between the 
plates H and G, the movable part F comes into a definite sighted 
losition, which is observed by means 0/ a small lens. Tlie plate G 
see lig. 2) is moved up and down, parallel to itself, by means of a 
screw. In using the instrument llio conductor, whose potential is 
to be tested, is connected to the plate G, Let this potential be 
denoted by V, and let v be the potential oi the guard plate and the 
aluminium flap. This last potential is maiiitained constant by 
guard plate and flap being part of the interior coating of a charged 
Leyden jar. Since the distribution of electricity may be considered 
to be constant over the surface S of the attracted disk, the mechanical 
force / on it is"givon by the expression,^ 

/ 

where d is the distance between the two plates. If this distance is 
varied until the attracted disk comes into a definite sighted position 
as seen by observing the end of the 
index through the lens, then since the 
force / is constant, being due to the 
toniue applied by tiic wire for a definite 
angle of twist, it follows that the dif- 
ierence of potential of the two plates 
varie.s as tneic distance. If then two 
experixnentli m ninde, first with the 
upper plate connected to eartli, and 
secondly, donaeoted' to tbe object being 
tested, we get an expresiAon for the 

g itential V of this conductor in the 
rm 

where d and d' are the distaadds of the 
fixed and movable plates frpm one 
another in the two cases, and A 4s some 
constant. We tlius find V in terms of 
the constant and the difference of the 
two screw readings. 

Lord Kelvin’s ab.solute electrometer 
(fig. 4) involves the same principle. 
Th^e is a certam fixed guard disk B 
having a hole in it which is loosely occu- 
pied by an aluminium trap door plate, 
shielded by D and suspended on springs, so that Its surface is paraUel 
with that of the guard plate. ParaUel to this is a second movable plate 
A, the distances between the two being measurable by means of a 
■crew. The movable plate can be drawn down into a definite sighted 
position when a difference of potential is made between the two 

^ See Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and MapioHsm (2nd ed.), 
i. 308 



Fig, 4.— Kelvin’s Ab- 
solute Electrometer. 
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This sighted position is such that tihe surfape of the trap 
door plate is level with tba^t of the guard pla^, and is determined 
by observations made with tjje lenses H and L,. The movable plate 
can be thus depressed by placing On it a certain standard weight W 
grammes. 

Suppose it is required to measure the difference of potesEtials V 
and V' of two conauctmrs. First one and then the other conductor 
is connected with the electrode of the lower or movable plate, which 
is moved by the screw until the index attached to the attracted disk 
shows it to he in the “sighted position. Let the screw readings in 
the two cases be d and d\ If W is the weight inquired to depress the 
attracted disk into the same sighted position when the pUtes .are 
unelectrificd and g is the acceleration of gravity, then the difference 
of potentials of the conductors tested is expressed by the formula 


V-V': 





Fig. 5> 


where S denotes the area of the attracted disk. 

The difference of potentials is thus determined in terms of a 
weight, an area and a distance, in absolute C.G.S. measure or electro- 
static units. 

Symmetrical Electrometers include the dry pile electrometer 
and Kelvin’s quadrant electrometer. The principle under- 
lying these instruments is that we can 
measure differences of potential by means 
of the motion of an electrified body in a 
symmetrical field of electric force. In the 
dr)" pile electrometer a single gold-leaf is 
hung up between two plates which are 
connected to the opposite terminals of a 
dry pile so that a certain constant dif- 
ference of potential exists between these 
plates. The original inventor of this 
mstrument was T. G. B. Behrens (Gilh. 

Ann., 1806, 23), but it generally ^ars the name of J. G. F. 
yon Bohnenberger, who slightly modified its form. G. T. Fechner 
introduced the important improvement of using only one pile, 
which he removed from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
suspended leaf, W. G. Hankel still further improved the dry 
pile electrometer by giving a slow motion movement to the two 
plates, and substituted a galvanic battery with a large number of 
cells for the dry pile, and also employed a divided scale to measure 
the movements of the gold-leaf (Pogg, Ann., 1858, 103). If the 
gold-leaf is unelectrified, it is not acted upon by the two plates 
placed at equal distances on either side of it, but if its potential 
IS raised or lowered it is attracted by one disk and repelled by 
the other, and the displacement becomes a measure of its 
potential. 

A vast improvement in this instrument was made by the 
invention of the quadrant electrometer by Lord Kelvin, which is 
the most sensitive form 
of electrometer yet de- 
vised. In this instrument 
(see fig. 5) a flat paddle- 
shaped needle of alumin- 
ium foil U is supported 
by a bifilar suspension 
consisting of two cocoon 
fibres. This needle is sus- 
pended in the interior 
of a gloss vessel partly 
coated with tin-foil on 
the outside and inside, 
forming therefore a Ley- 
den jar (see fig. 6). In 
the bottom of the vessel 
is placed some sulphuric 
acid, and a platinum wire 
attached to the suspended 
needle dips into this acid. 

By givii^g a charge to 
this Leyden jar the needle can thus be maintained at a certain 
constant hi^ potential. Tlie needle is enclosed by a sort of 
flat box divided into four insulated quadrants A, B, C, D(fig. 5), 
whence the*^e. The opposite quadrants are connected to- 
gether by thin platinum wires. T&se quadrants are insulated 
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from the needle and from the case^and the two pairs are connected 
to two electrodes. When the instrument is to be used to deter- 
mine the potential difference between two conductors, they are 
connected to the two opposite pairs of quadrants. The needle 
in its normal position is symmetrically placed with regard to 
the quadrants, and carries a mirror by means of which its dis- 
placement be observed in the usual manner by reflecting 
the ray of light from it. If the two quadrants are at different 
potentials, the needle moves from one quadrant towards the 
o^er, and the image of a spot of light on the scale is therefore 
dispUced. Lord Kelvin provided the instrument with two 
necessary adjuncts, viz. a replenisher or rotating electrophorus 
by means of which the charge of the Leyden jar which forms 
the enclosing vessel can be increased or diminished, and also a 
small aluminium balance plate or gauge, which is in principle the 
same as the attracted disk portable electrometer by means of 
which the potential of the inner coating of the Leyden jar is 
preserved at a known value. 

According to the mathematical theory of the instrument,^ if V 
and V' arc the potentials of the quadrants and v is the potential of 
the needle, then the torque acting upon the needle to cause rotation 
is given by the expression, 

C(V-V0{v-i(V + V0}. 

where C is some constant. If v is very large compared with the 
mean value of the potentials of the two quadrants, as it usually is, 
then the above expression indicates tliat the couple varies as the 
difference of the potentials between the quadrants. 

Dr J. Hopkinson found, however, before 1885, that the above 
formula does not agree with observed facts (Proc. Phys. Soc. Lond.^ 

^ 885, 7, p. 7). The formula indicates that the sensibility of the instru- 
ment should increase with the charge of the Leyden jar or needle, 
whereas Hopkinson found that as the potential of the needle was 
increased by working the replenisher of the jar, the deflection due 
to throe volts difference between the quadrants first increased and 
then diminished. He found that when the potential of the needle 
exceeded a certain value, of about 200 volts, for the particular 
instrument he was using (made by White of Glasgow), the above 
formula did not hold good. W, fe. Ayrton, J. Perry and W. E. 
Sumpner, who in 1886 had noticed the same fact as Hopkinson, 
inves^ated the matter in 1891 {Proc. Roy, Soc,^ i8gi, 50, p. 52 ; 
Phil. Trans.f 1891, 182, p. 519). Hopkinson had been inclined to 
attribute the anomaly to an increase in the tension of the bifllar 
threads, owing to a downward pull on the needle, but they showed 
that this theory would not account for the discrepancy. They 
found from observations that the particular quadrant electrometer 
they used might be made to follow one or other of three distinct laws. 
If the quadrants were near together there were certain limits between 
which the potential of the needle might vary without producing more 
than a small change in the deflection corresponding with the fixed 
potential difference of the quadrants. For example, when the 
quadrants were about 2*5 mm. apart and the suspended fibres near 
together at the top, the deflection produced by a P.D. of 1-45 volts 
between the quadrants only varied about 1 1 % when the potential 
of the needle varied from 896 to 3586 volts. When the fibres were 
far apart at the top a similar flatness was obtained in the curve 
with the q^uadrants about x mm. apart. In this case the deflection 
of the needle wa2 practically quite constant when its potential varied 
from 2152 to 2227 volts. When the quadrants were about 3*9 mm. 
apart, the dcnection lOr a given P.D. between the quadrants was 
almost direcHy propoxtlonal to the potential of the needle. In other 
words, the electrometer nearly obeyed the theoretical law. Lastly, 
when the quadrants were 4 mm. or more apart, the deflection in- 
creased much mom nip^dly than the potential, so that a maximum 
sensibility bwdexlng on Instability was obtained. Finally, these ob- 
servers traced the vslria^on to the fact that the wire supporting the 
aluminium needle a$ wsu 4i the wire which connects the nfxidle with 
the sulphuric acid in the Leyden jar in the White pattern of Leyden 
jar is enclosed in a metalUc guard tube to screen the wire from 
external action. In order that the needle may project outside 
the guard tube, openings are made in its two sides ; hence the moment 
the needle is deflect^ each half of it becomes unsymmetrically 
placed relatively to the tw metallic pieces which join the upper and 
lower haif of the guard ^bc. Guided by these experiments, Ayrton, 
Perry and Sumpner constructed an improved unifilar quadrant 
electrometer which was not only more sensitive than the White 
pattern, but fulfilled the theoretical law of working. The bifilar 
su^ension was abandoned, and instead a new form of adjustable 
magnetic control was adopted. All the working parts of the instru- 
ment were supported on tne base, so that on removing a glass shade 
which serves ‘as a Leyden jar they can be got at and adjusted in 
position. The oonclimon to which the above observers came was 
tliat any quadrant'^metrometer m^e in any manner does not 

' See Maxwell, El$ctricit)> and Magnitism (and ed., Oxford, 1881), 
vol. i. p. 3XX, 


necessarily obey a law of deflection making the deflections propor- 
tional to the potential difierence of the quadrants, but mat an 
electrometer can be constructed which does fulfil the above law. 

The importance of ihis investigation resides in the fact that an 
electrometer of the above pattern can be used as a wattmeter (7.1;.), 
provided that the deflection of the needle is proportional to the 
potential difference pf thcr quadrants. This use of the instrument 
was proposed simultaneously in x 881 by Professors Ayrton and G. F, 
Fitzgerald and M. A. Poticr. Suppose wc have an inductive and a 
non-inductive circuit in serie.s, which is traversed by a periodic 
current, and that we desire to know the power being absorbed to the 
inductive circuit. Lot be the instantaneous potentials of 

the two ends and middle of the circuit ; let a quadrant electrometer 
be connected first with the quadrants to the two ends of the inductive 
circuit and the needle to the far end of the non-inductive circuit, 
and then secondly with the needle connected to one of the quadrants 
(see fig. 5). Assuming the electrometer to obey the above-mentioned 
theoretical law, the first reading is proportional to 

and the second to ^ v.^ - ”^**1 . 

The difference of the readings is then proportional to 

(a, - v^){Vi - i;^). 

But this last expression is proportional to the instantaneous power 
taken up in the inductive circuit, and hence the difference of the 
two readings of the electrometer is proportional to the mean power 
talcen up in the circuit {Phil. Mag.f 1891, 32, p. 206). Ayrton and 
Perry and also P. R. Blondlot and P. Curie afterwards suggested 
that a single electrometer could be constructed with two pairs of 
quadrants and a duplicate needle on one stem, so as to make two 
readings simultaneously and produce a deflection proportional at 
once to the power being taken up in the inductive circuit. 

Quadrant electrometers have also been designed especially 
for measuring extremely small potential differences. An instru- 
ment of this kind has been constructed by Dr F. Dolezalek 
(fig. 7). The needle and quadrants are of small size, and the 



Fig. 7. — Quadrant Electrometer. Dolezalek Pattern. 

electrostatic capacity is correspondingly small. The quadrants 
are mounted on pillars of amber which afford a very high 
insulation. The needle, a piece of paddle-shaped paper thinly 
coated with silver foil| is suspended by a quartz fibre, its extreme 
lightness making it pwible to use a very feeble controlling force 
without rendering the period of oscillation unduly great. The 
resistance offered by the air to a needle of such light construction 
suffices to render the motion nearly dead-beat. Throughout a 
wide range the deflections are proportional to the potential 
difference producing them. The needle is charged to a potential 
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of 50 to 200 volts by means of a dry pile or voltaic battery, or 
from a lighting circuit. To facilitate the communication of 
the charge to the needle, the quartz fibre and its attachments 
are rendered conductive by a thin film of solution of hygroscopic 
salt such as calcium chloride. The lightness of the needle enables 
the instrument to be moved without feaf of damaging the suspen- 
sion. The upper end of the quartz fibre is rotated by a torsion 
head, and a metal cover serves to screen the instrument from stray 
electrostatic fields. With a quartz fibre 0*009 own. thick and 
60 mm. long, the needle being charged to 110 volts, the period 
and swing of the needle was 18 seconds. With the scale at a 
distance of two metres, a deflection of 130 nun. was produced by 
an electromotive force of O'l volt. By using a quartz fibre of 
about half the above diameter the sensitiveness was much 
increased. An instrument of this form is valuable in measuring 
small alternating currents by the fall of potential produced 
down a known resistance. In the same way it may be employed 
to measure high potentials by measuring the fall of potential 
down a fraction of a known non-inductive resistance. In this 
last case, however, the capacity of the electrometer used must be 
small, otherwise an error is introduced.^ 

See, in addition to ireferenoes already given, A. Gray, Absolute 
Measuremeyits in Electricity and Magnetism (LondoiL 1888), vol. i. 
p. 254 ; A. Winkelmann, Handhuch der Physik (IBreslau, 1905), 
PP- which contains a large number of references to original 

papers on electrometers. ( J . A. F.) 

ELECTRON, the name suggested by Dr G. Johnstone Stoney 
in 1891 for the natural unit of electricity to which he had drawn 
attention in 1874, and subsequently applied to the ultra- 
atomic particles carrying negative charges of electricity, of which 
Professor Sir J. J. Thomson proved in 1897 that the cathode 
rays consisted. The electrons, which Thomson at first called 
corpuscles, are point charges of negative electricity, their in- 
ertia .showing them to have a mass equal to about that of 
the hydrogen atom. They are apparently derivable from all 
kinds of matter, and are believed to be components at any rate 
of the chemical atom. The electronic theory of the chemical 
atom supposes, in fact, that atoms are congeries of electrons 
in rapid orbital motion. The size of the electron is to that of an 
atom roughly in the ratio of a pin’s head to the dome of St 
Paul’s cathedral. The electron is always associated with the unit 
charge of negative electricity, and it has been suggested that 
its inertia is wholly electrical. For further details see the 
articles on Electricity; Magnetism; Matter; Radio- 
activity; Conduction, Electric; TIte Electron Theory, E. 
Fournier d’Albe (London, 1907) ; and the original papers of 
Dr G. Johnstone Stoney, Proc, Brit, Ass. (Belfast, August 1874), 
** On the Physical Units of Nature,” and Trans. Royal Dublin 
(1891), 4, p. 583. 

ELBCTROPHORUS, an instrument invented by Alessandro 
Volta in 1775, by which mechanical work is transformed into 
electrostatic charge by the aid of a small initial charge of electri- 
city. The operation depends on the facts of electrostatic in- 
duction discovered by John Canton in 1753, independently, 
by J. R. Wilcke in 1762 (see Electricity), Volta, in a letter 
to J. Priestley on the loth of June 1775 (see Collezione deW opere, 
ed. 1816, vol. i. p. 118), described the invention of a device 
he called an elettroforo perpetuo, based on the fact that a con- 
ductor held near an electrified body and touched by the finger 
was found, when withdrawn, to possess an electric charge of 
opposite sign to that of the electrified body. His electrophorus 
in one form consisted of a disk of non-conducting material, such 
as pitch or resin, placed between two metal sheets, one being 
provided with an insulating handle. For the pitch or resin 
may be substituted a sheet of glass, ebonite, mdiarubber or 
any other good dielectric placed upon a metallic sheet, called 
^e sole-plate. To use the apparatus the surface of the dielectric 
is rubbed with a piece of warm flannel, silk or catskin, so as to 
electrify it, and the upper metal plate is then placed upon it. 
Owing to the irregularities in the surfaces of the dielectric and 
upper plate the two are only in contact at a few points, and owing 

^ ^ J. A. Flem^g, Handbook for the Eleetrieal Laboratory and 
Testing Room, vol. i. p. 448 (London, 1901). 


to the insulating quality of the dielectric its surface electrical 
charge cannot move over it^ It tiierefore acts inducdvely upon 
the upper plate and induces on the adjacent surface an electric 
charge of opposite sign. Suppose, for instance, that thedielectric 
is a ^te of resin rubbed with catkin, it will then be negatively 
electrified and will act by induction on the upper plate across 
the film of air separating the upper resin surface and lower 
surface of the upp^ metal plate. If the upper plate is touched 
with the finger or connected to earth for a moment, a negative 
charge will escape from the metal plate to earth at that moment. 
The arrangement thus constitutes a condens^ ; the upp^ plate 
on its under surface carries a chax^ of positive electricity and 
the resin plate a charge of negative electricity on its upper 
surface, the air film between tl^m being the dielectric of the 
condenser. If, therefore, the upper plate is elevated, mechanical 
work has to be done to separate t^ two electric charges. Ao 
cordingly on raising the upper plate, the charge on it, in old- 
fashioned nomenclature, b^omes free and can communicated 
to any other insulated conductor at a lower potential, the upper 
plate thereby becoming more or less discharged. On placing 
the upper plate again on the resin and touching it for a moment, 
the process can be repeated, and so at the expense of mechanical 
work done in lifting the upper plate against the mutual attraction 
of two electric charges of opposite sign, an indefinitely large 
electric charge can be accumulated and given to any other 
suitable conductor. In course of time, however, the surface charge 
of the resin becomes dissipated and it then has to be again excited. 
To avoid the necessity for touching the upper plate every time 
it is put down on the resin, a metal pin may be brought through 
the insulator from the sole-plate so that each time that the 
upper plate is put down on the resin it is automatically connected 
to earth. We are thus able by a process of merely lifting the 
upper plate repeatedly to convey a large electrical charge to 
some conductor starting from the small charge produced by 
friction on the resin. The above explanation does not take into 
account the function of the sole-plate, which is important. The 
sole-plate serves to increase the electrical capacity of the upper 
plate when placed down upon the resin or excited insulator. 
Hence when so placed it takes a larger charge. When touc^d 
by the finger the upper plate is brought to zero potential. If 
then the upper plate is lifted by its insulating handle its capacity 
becomes diminished. Since, however, it carries with it the charge 
it had when resting on the resin, its potential becomes increased 
as its capacity becomes less, and it therefore rises to a high 
potential, ^d will give a sp^k if the knuckle is approached to 
It when it is lifted after having been touched and raised. 

The study of Volta’s electrophorus at once suggested the 
perforaiance of these cyclical operations by some form of rota- 
tion instead of elevation, and led to the invention of various 
forms of doubler or multiplier. The instrument was thus the 
first of a long series of machines for converting mechanical work 
into electrostatic energy, and the predecessor of the modem 
of influence machine (see Electrical Machine). Volta 
himself devised a double and reciprocal electrophorus and also 
made mention of the subject of multiplying condensers in a paper 
published in the Phil. Trans, for 1782 (p. 237, and appenchx, 
p. vii.). He states, however, that the use of a condenser m 
connexion with an electrophorus to make evident and multiply 
weak charges was due to T. Cavallo (Phil. Trans., 1788). 

For further information see S. P. Thompson, ** The Influence 
Machine from 1788 to 1888,” Joum. Inst. Tel. Eng., 1888, 17, p. 569. 
Many references to ordinal papers connected with the electrophorus 
will be found in A. Winkehnann's Handbuch der Physik (Bieslau, 
1905), vol. iv. p. 48. (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROPLATING, the art of depositing metals by the 
electric current. In the article Electrolysis it is shown how 
the passage of an electric current through a solution containing 
metallic ions involves the deposition of the metal on the cathode. 
Sometimes the metal is deposited in a pulverulent form, at others 
as a firm tenacious film, the nature of the deposit being dependent 
upon the particular metal, the concentration of the solution, the 
difference of potential between the electrodes, and other experi- 
mental conditions. As the durability of the electro-deposited 
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coat on plated wares of all kinds is of the utmost importance, 
the greatest care must be taken to ensure its complete adhesion. 
This can only be effected if the surface of the metal on which 
the deposit is to be made is chemically clean. Grease must 
be removed by potash, whitin^g or other means, and tsomish 
by an add or potassium cyanide, washing in plenty of water 
being resorted to after each operation. Tl^ vats for depositing 
may be of enamelled iron, slate, glazed earthenware, glass, 
le^-lined .wood, &c. The current densities and potential 
differences frequently used for some of the commoner metals 
are given in the followmg table, taken from M*Millan’s Tuaiise 
on Electromeialhtr^. It must be remembered, however, that 
variations in conditions modify the electromotive force required 
for any given process. For example, a rise in temperature of 
the bath causes an increase in its conductivity, so that a lower 
E.M.F. will sufifee to give the required current density ; on the 
other hand, an ajdiarmally great distance between the electrodes, 
or a diminuttem in addi^ of an acid bath, or in the strength cl 
the solution used, will increase the resistance, and so require 
the application of a higher E.M.F. 


Metal. 

Amperes. | 

Per s<p decimetre 
of Cathode 
Surface. 

Per sq. in. of 
Cathode 
Surface. 

Antimony 

o*4-o*5 

O*02"O*O3 

Brass .... 

o*5-o*8 

0'03-0*05 

Copper, acid bath 

I *0-1 *5 

0*065-0*10 

„ alkaline bath . 

o*3-o*5 

0*02-0*03 

Gold .... 

0*1 

0*006 

Iron «... 

0*5 

0*03 

Nickel, at first 

T*4-i*5 

0*09-0*10 

„ after . 

0*2-0‘3 

0*015-0*02 

„ on zinc 

0*4 

0*025 

Silver .... 

0*2-0*5 

0*015-0*03 

Zinc .... 

o*3-o*6 

0*02-0*04 


Large objects are suspended in the tanks by hooks or wires, 
care being taken to shift their position and so avoid wire-marks. 
Small objects are often heaped together in perforated trays or 
ladles, the cathode connecting-rod being buried in the midst of 
them. These require constant shifting because the objects are 
in contact at many points, and because the top ones shield those 
below from the depositing action of the current. Hence processes 
have been patented in which the objects to be plated are suspended 
in revolving drums between the anodes, the rotation of the drum 
causing theconstantrenewalof surfaces and affording a burnishing 
action at the same time. Care must be taken not to expose goods 
in the plating-bath to too high a current density, else they may 
be “ burnt ” ; they must never be exposed one at a time to the 
full anode surface, with the current flowing in an empty bath, 
but either one piece at a time should be replaced, or some of the 
anodes should be transferred temporarily to the place of the 
cathodes, in order to distribute current over a sufficient 
cathode-area. Burnt deposits are dark-cobured, or even pul- 
verulent and useless. The strength of the current may jdso 
be regulated by introducing lengths of German silver or iron 
wire, carbon rod, or other i^rior conductors in the path of the 
current, and a series of such resistances should always he provided 
close to the tanks. Ammeters to measure the volume, and volt- 
meters to determine the pressure of current supplied to the baths, 
should also be provided. Very irregular surfaces may require 
the use of specudly shaped anodes in order that the distance 
between the electrodes may be fairly uniform, otherwise the 
portion of the cathode lying nearest to the anhde may receive 
an undue share of the current, and therefore a greater thickness 
of coat. Supplementary anodes are sometimes used in difficult 
cases of thb kmd. Large metallic surfaces (especially external 
iurfaces)^ are sometimes plated by means of a doctor,^’ which, 
k its simplest form, is a brush constSuitly wetted v/ith the 
electrolyte, with 4 wMetnode buried amid the hairs or bristles ; 
this brush Is painted slowly over the surface of the metal to be 
Coated, Which must be connected to the negative termmal of the 


electrical generator. Under these condirions electrolysis of the 
solution in the brush takes place. Iron ships’ plates have recently 
been coated with copper m sections (to prevent the adhesion of 
barnacles), by builduig up a temporary trough against the side 
of the ship, makmg &e thoroughly cleansed plate act both as 
cathode and as one side 6f the trough. Decorative plating-work 
in several colours (e,g, parcel-gfldmg ”) is effected by painting 
a portion of an object with a stopping-out {i.e, a non-conducting) 
varnish, such as copal varnish, so that this portion is not coated. 
The varnish is then removed, a different design stopped out, and 
another metal deposited. By varying this process, designs in 
metals of different colours may readily be obtained. 

Reference must be made to the textbooks (see Electro- 
chemistry) for a fuller account of the very varied solutions and 
methods employed for electroplating with silver, gold, copper, 
iron and nickel. It should be mentioned here, however, that 
Rations which would deposit their metal on any object by simple 
immersion should not be generally used for electroplating that 
object, as the resulting (kposit is usually non-adhesive. For 
this reason the acid copper-bath is not used for iron or zinc 
objects, a bath containing copper cyanide or 
oxide dissolved in potassium cyanide being 
substituted. This solution, being an inferior 
conductor of electricity, requires a much higher 
electromotive force to drive the current through 
it, and is therefore more costly in use. It is, 
however, commonly employed hot, whereby its 
resistance is reduced. Zinc is commonly de- 
posited by electrolysis on iron or steel goods 
which would ordinarily be galvanized,” but 
which for any reason may not conveniently be 
treated by the method of immersion in fused 
zinc. The zinc cyanide bath may be used 
for small ol^ects, but for heavy goods the 
sulphate bath is employed. Sherard Cowper- 
Coles patented a process in which, working 
with a high current density, a lead anode is used, and 
powdered zinc is kept suspended in the solution to main- 
tain the proportion of zinc in the electrolyte, and so to 
guard against the gradual acidifleation of the bath. Cobalt 
is deposited by a method analogous to that used for its sister- 
metal nickeL Platimnn, palladium and tin arc occasionally 
deposited for special purposes. In the deposition of gold the 
cdiQur of the deposit is influenced by the presence of impurities 
in the solution ; when copper is present, some is deposited with 
the gold, imparting, to it a reddish colour, whilst a little silver 
gives it a greenish shade. Thus so-caUed coloured-gold deposits 
may be produced by the judicious introduction of suitable 
impurities. Even pure gold, it may be noted, is darker er lifter 
in colour according as a stronger or a weaker current is used. 
The electro-deposition of brass — ^mainly on iron ware, such as 
bedstead tubes— is now very widely practised, the bath employed 
being a mixture of copper, xinc and potassium cyanides, the 
proportions of which vary according to the character of the brass 
required, and to the mode of treatment. The colour depends 
in part upon the proportion of copper and zinc, and in part upon 
the current density, weaker currents tending to produce a redder 
or yellower metal Other alloys may be produced, such as bronze, 
or German silver, by selecting solutions (usually cyanides) from 
which the current is able to deposit the constituent metals 
simultaneously. 

Electrolysis has in a few instances been applied to processes 
of manufacture. For example, Wilde produced copper printing 
surfaces for calico printing-rollers and the like by immersing 
rotating iron cylinders as cathodes in a copper bath. Elmore, 
Dumoulin, Cowper-Coles and others have prepwed copper 
cylinders and plates by depositing copper on rotating mandrels 
with special arrangements. Others have arranged a means of 
obtaining hig^ conductivity wire from cathode-copper wiAout 
fusion, by depositing the metal in the form of a spiral strip on 
a cylinder, the strip being subsequently drawn down in the 
usual way ; at present, however, the ordinary methods of wire 


Volts between 
Anode and 
Cathode. 


I*0-I'2 
3.0-4-0 
0 * 5 - 1 *5 
3*o-5*o 
0-5-4-0 
1*0 
5-0 

1 *5-2*0 
4 - 0 - 5-0 
0 * 73-1 *0 
2*5-3*o 
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production are found to be dieaper. J. W. Swm {Jmtriu ImU 
Elec, En%., 1898, voL xxyii, ip. j6).abo* worked out, but did not 
proceed with, a process in which ;a copper wire whilst receivtog 
a deposit of copper was .conticuQUsly passed through the draw« 
plate, and thus indefinitely extendi in length. Cowper-Coles 
{joum. Jnsi, Elec, 1898, a}, p. 99) very successfully 
produced true parabolic redectois for projectors, by depositing 
cc^per upon* carefully ground and polished glass surfaces rendered 
conductive by a film of deposited silver. 

ELECTROSOOPE, an instrument for detecting differences of 
electric potential and hence electrification. The earliest form 
of scientific electroscope was the versorium 
or electrical needle of William Gilbert (1544- 
1603), the celebrated author of the treatise 
De ma^neie (see Elbct^ty). ,lt consisted 
simply of a light metallic needle balanced on 
a pivot like a compass needle. Gilbert em- 
ployed it to prove that numerous other 
bodies besides amber are susceptible of being 
electrified by friction.^ In this case the 
visible indication consisted in the attraction 
exerted between the electrified body and the 
light pivoted needle which was acted upon 
and electrified by induction. The next im- 
provement was the invention of simple forms 
f 1 1 repulsion electroscope. Two similarly 

I I electrified bodies repel each other. Benjamin 
liM iiranklin employed the repulsion of two linen 
threads, C. F. de C. du Fay, J. Canton, W. 
Henley and others devised the pith ball, or 
double straw electroscope (fig. i). T. Cavallo 
about 1770 employed two fine silver wires 
terminating in pith balls suspended in a glass 
vessel having strips of tin-foil pasted down 
the sides (fig. 2). The object of the thimble- 
shaped dome was to keep moisture from the 
stem fr(jm which the pith balls were supported, so that the 
apparatus could be used in the open air even in. the rainy 
weather. Abraham Bennet {Pkii Trans., 1787, 77, p. 26) 
invented the modern form of gold-leaf electroscope. Inside 
a glass shade he fixed to an insulated wire a pair of strips 
of gold-leaf (fig. 3). The wire terminated in a plate or 
knob outside tlie vessel. When an electrified body was held 
near or in contact with the knob, repulsion of the gold leaves 
ensued. Volta added the condenser {Pktl. Trans., 
which greatly increased the power of the instrument. M. 



Fig. 1. — Henley's 
Electroscope. 



Fig, 2, — Cavallo's Electroscope. Fig. 3. — Bennet’« Electro- 


ficope. 

Faraday, however, showed long subsequently that to bestow 
upon the indications of such an electroscope definite meaning 

• I I 

^ Seo^ the English translation by the Gilbert Club oi Gilbert's Z>e 
magnete, p. 49 (London, 1900). 


it waa neceisary to .placciA rcorUnder of mtaUicigiiuae oonnoated 
to the earth inside the veasei^ eir better .still, .the glass 
shade with tin-foil connected to the earth and obsei^ tktougb 
a hole the indications of the igoldi leaves (fig^ 4)*^ li^yes; of 
aluminium foil may with advantsjge be substituted liQr|;oMTle^, 
and a scale is sometimes added to indicate .the angular jdivetjgenoo 
of the leaves. < m. 

The uses of an electioscope axsi {first, ^0 ascertain if any 
is in . a state of electrification, and secondly, to indicate the sip 
of charge. In connexion with the modem sti^y of radio- 
activity, the electroscope has become an , instrument of pe^t 
usefuLaess, far outrivalfing the < spectrdmpO in sensibility. 
Radio-active bodies are chiefly recognized by the power they 
possess of rendering the air in their neighbourhood conductive ; 
hence the electroscope detects the presence of a radio-active body 
by losing an electric charge given to it more qdicldy than it 
would otherwise do. A third great use of the electroscope is 
therefore to detect electric conductivity either in the air or in 
any other body. 

To detect electrification it is best to charge the electroscope 
by induction. If an electrified body is held near the gold-leaf 
electroscope the leaves diverge with electricity of the same sign 
as that of the body being tested. If, witliout removing the 
electrified body, the plate or knob of the electroscope is touched, 
the leaves collapse. If the electroscope is insulated once more and 
the electrified body removed, the leaves 
again diverge with electricity of the 
opposite sign to that of tlie body being 
tested. The sign of charge is then deter- 
mined by holding near the electroscope a 
glass rod rubbed with silk or a sealing- 
wax rod rubbed with flannel. If the 
approach of the glass rod causes the 
leaves in their final state to collapse, 
then the charge in the rod was positive, 
but if it causes them to expand still 
more the charge was negative, and vice 
versa for the sealing-wax rod. When 
employing a Volta condensing electro- 
scope, tlie following is the method of 
procedure i — The top of the electro- 
scope consists of a flat, smooth plate 
of lacquered brass on which anotlier plate of brass rests, 
separated from it by tliree minute fragments of glass or 
shellac, or a film of shellac varnish. If the electufi^ body 
is touched against the upper plate ^whilst at the. same time tlie 
lower plate is put to eartli, the condenser formed of the two plates 
and the film of air or varnish becomes cliarged with positive 
electricity on tlie one plate and negative on the other. On in- 
sulating the lower plate and raising the upper plate by the glass 
handle, tlie capacity of the condenser formed by the plates is 
vastly decreased, but since the charge on the lower plate including 
the gold leaves attached to it remains tlie same, as the capacity 
of the system is reduced the potential is raised and therefore the 
gold leaves diverge widely. Volta made use of such -an. electro- 
scope in his celebrated experiments (1790-1800) to prove that 
metals placed in contact with one another arc brought to different 
potentials, in other words to prove the existence of so-called 
contact electricity. He was assisted to detect the small poUntial 
differences then in question by the use of a multiplying conjlenser 
or revolving doubler (see Electrical Machine). To employ the 
electroscope as a means of detecting radio-activity, we-h^c first 
to test the leakage quality of the electroscope itself. Forinerly 
it was usual to insulate the rod of the electroscope by passing it 
through a hole in a cork or mass of sulphur .fixed in the top of 
the glass vessel within which the -gold leaves were suspended* 
A further improvement consisted in passing the metal wim, to 
which the gold leaves were attached trough, e glass tube much 
wider than the rod, the latter being fixed concentrically in the 
glass tube by means of solid shell^ melted and Hus 

insulation, however, is not suffic^ly good for an electroscope 
intended for the detection of ^radio-activity ; for this purpose 



Fig. 4.— Gold-Leaf 
Electroscope. 
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Fig. 5.— Curie’s Elec- 
troscope. 


it must be such that the leaves will remain for hours or days in 
a state of steady divergence when an electrical charge has been 
given to them. 

In their researches on radio-activity M. and Mme P. Curie 
employed an electroscope made as follows A metal case 
(fig. 5), having two holes in its sides, has a vertical brass strip B 
attached to the inside of the lid by a block of sulphur SS or any 
other good insulator. Joined to the strip is a transverse wire 
terminating at one end in a knob C, 
and at the other end in a condenser 
plate P'. The strip B carries also a 
strip of gold-leaf L, and the metal case 
is connected to earth. If a charge is 
given to the electroscope, and if any 
radio-active material is placed on a 
condenser plate P attached to the 
outer case, then this substance be- 
stows conductivity on the air between the plates P and P', 
and the charge of the electroscope begins to leak away. The 
collapse of the gold-leaf is observed through an aperture in 
the case by a microscope, and the time taken by the gold- 
leaf to fall over a certain distance is proportional to the 
ionizing current, that is, to the intensity of the radio-activity 
of the substance. 

A very similar form of electroscope was employed by J. P. L. J. 
Elster and H. F. K. Geitel (fig. 6), and also by C. T. R. Wilson 
(see Proc. Roy. Soc., 1901, 68, p. 152). A metal box has a metal 
strip B suspended from a block or insulator by means of a bit of 
sulphur or amber S, and to it is fastened a strip of gold-leaf L. 
The electroscope is provided with a charging rod C. In a dry 
atmosphere sulphur or amber is an early perfect insulator, 
and hence if the air in the interior of the box is kept dry by 
calcium chloride, the electroscope will hold its charge for a 
long time. Any divergence or collapse of the gold-leaf can be 
viewed by a microscope through an aperture in the side of the 
case. 


Another type of sensitive electroscope is one devised by 
C. T. R. Wilson {Proc, Cam. Phil. Soc., 1903, 1 2, part 2). It con- 
sists 4 metal box placed on a tilting stand (fig. 7). At one end 
is an insulated plate P kept at a potential of 200 volts or so above 
the earth by a battery. At the other end is an insulated metal 
wire having attached to it a thin strip of gold-leaf L. If the plate 
P is electrified it attracts the strip which stretches out towards it. 
Before use the strip is for one moment connected to the case, and 
the arrangement is then tilted until the strip extends at a certain 
angle . If then the strip of gold-leaf is raised or lowered in potential 
it moves to or from the plate P, and its movement can be observed 
by a microscope through a hole in the side of the box. There is 
a particular angle of tilt of the case which gives a maximum 
sensitiveness. Wilson found that with the plate electrified to 
207 volts and with a tilt of the case of 30°, if the gold-leaf was 
raised one volt in potential above the case, it moved over 200 



Fio. 6. — ^Elster and 
Geitel Electroscope. 



Fio. 7. — ^Wilson's Electroscope. 


divisions of the micrometer scale in the eye-piece of the micro- 
scope, 54 divisions, being equal to one millimetre. In using the 
instrument the insulated rod to which the gold-leaf is attached 
is connected to the conductor, the potential of which is being 
^amined. In the use of all these electroscopic instruments it 
is essential to bear injnynd (as first pointed out by Lord Kelvin) 
that what a gold-leaf el^trosc(^ really indicates is the difference 
of potential between the gold-leaf and the solid walls enclosing 


the air space in which they move.^ If these enclosing walls are 
made of anything else than perfectly conducting material, then 
the indications of the instrument may be uncertain and meaning- 
less. As al^dy mentioned, Faraday remedied this defect by 
coating the inside of the glass vessel in which the gold-leaves were 
suspended to form an tilectroscope with tinfoil (see fig. 4). 
In spite of these admonitions all but a few instrument makers 
have continued to make the vicious type of instrument consisting 
of a pair of gold-leaves suspended within a glass shade or bottle, 
no means l^ing provided for keeping the walls of the vessel 
continually at zero potential. 

See J. Clerk Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism ^ vol. i. 
p. 300 (and cd., Oxford, 1881) ; H. M. Noad, A Manum of Electricity ^ 
vol. i. p. 25 (London, 1855) : E. Rutherford, Radio-activity. 

(J.A. F.) 

ELECTROSTATICS, the name given' to that department of 
electrical science in which the phenomena of electricity at rest 
are considered. Besides their ordinary condition all bodies are 
capable of being thrown into a physical state in which they are 
said to be electrified or charged with electricity. When in this 
condition they become sources of electric force, and the space 
round them in which this force is manifested is called an “ electric 
field ” (see ELECTRiaTv). Electrified bodies exert mechanical 
forces on each other, creating or tending to create motion, and 
also induce electric charges on neighbouring surfaces. 

The reader possessed of no previous knowledge of electrical 
phenomena will best appreciate the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed by the aid of a few simple experiments. For this purpose 
the following apparatus should be provided : — (i) two small 
meta.1 tea-trays and some clean dry tumblers, the latter preferably 
varnished with shellac varnish made with alcohol free from 
water ; (2) two sheets of ebonite rather larger than the tea-trays ; 
(3) a rod of sealing-wax or ebonite and a glass tube, also some 
pieces of silk and flannel ; (4) a few small gilt pith balls suspended 
by dry silk threads ; (5) a gold-leaf electroscope, and, if possible, 
a simple form of quadrant electrometer (see Electroscope and 
Electrometer) ; (6) some bra.ss balls mounled on the ends 
of ebonite penholders, and a few tin canisters. With the aid 
of this apparatus, the principal facts of electrostatics can be 
experimentally verified, as follows : — 

Experiment 1 . — Place one tea-tray bottom side uppermost 
upon three warm tumblers as legs. Rub the sheet of ebonite 
vigorously with warm flannel and lay it rubbed side downwards 
on the top of the tray. Touch the tray with the finger for an 
instant, and lift up the ebonite without letting the hand touch 
the tray a second time. The tray is then found to be electrified. 
If a suspended gilt pith ball is held near it, the ball will first be 
attracted and then repelled. If small fragments of paper are 
scattered on the tray and then the other tray held in the hand over 
them, they will fly up and down rapidly. If the knuckle is 
approached to the electrified tray, a small spark will be seen, and 
afterwards the tray will be found to be discharged or unelectrified. 
If the electrified tray is touched with the sealing-wax or ebonite 
rod, it will not be discharged, but if touched with a metal wire, 
the hand, or a damp thread, it is discharged at once. This shows 
that some bodies are conductors and others non-conductors or 
insulators of electricity, and that bodies can be electrified by 
friction and impart tiieir electric charge to other bodies. A 
charged conductor supported on a non-conductor retains its 
charge. It is then said to be insulated. 

Experiment //.—Arrange two tea-trays, each on dry tumblers 
as before. Rub the sheet of ebonite with flannel, lay it face 
downwards on one tray, touch that tray with the finger for a 
moment and lift up the ebonite sheet, rub it again, and lay it 
face downwards on the second tray and leave it there. Then 
take two suspended gilt pith balls and touch them (0) both 
against one tray ; they wib be found to repel each other ; {b) 
touch one against one tray and the other against the other tray, 
and they will be found to attract each other. This proves the 
existence of two kinds of electricity, called positive and negative. 

^ Sec Lord Kelvin, “ Report on Electrometers and Electrostatic 
Measurements," Brit. Assoc. Report for 1867, or Lord Kelvin’s 
Reprint of Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism^ p. 260. 
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The first tea tray is positively electrified, and the second 
negatively. If an insulated brass bed! is toudied against the 
first tray and then against the knob or plate of the electroscope, 
the gold leaves will diverge. If the ball is discharged and 
touched against the other tray, and then afterwards against 
the previously charged electroscope, ^he leaves will collapse. 
This shows that the two electricities neutralize each other’s 
effect when imparted equally to the same conductor. 

Experiment 111 . — Let one tray be insulated as before, and 
the electrified sheet of ebonite held over it, but not allowed to 
touch the tray. If the ebonite is withdrawn without touching 
the tray, the latter will be found to be unelectrified. If whilst 
holding the ebonite sheet over the tray the latter is also touched 
with an insulated brass ball, then this ball when removed and 
tested with the electroscope will be found to be negatively 
electrified. The sign of the electrification imparted to the electro- 
scope when so charged— that is, whether positive or negative- 
can be determined by rubbing the sealing-wax rod with flannel 
and the glass rod with silk, and approaching them gently to the 
electroscope one at a time. The sealing-wax so treated is 
electrified negatively or resinously, and the glass with positive 
or vitreous electricity. Hence if the electrified sealing-wax rod 
makes the leaves collapse, the electroscopic charge is positive, 
l)ut if the glass rod does the same, the electroscopic charge is 
negative. Again, if, whilst holding the electrified ebonite over 
the tray, wc touch the latter for a moment and then withdraw 
the ebonite sheet, the tray will be found to be positively electrified. 
The electrified ebonite is said to act by “ electrostatic induction ” 
on the tray, and creates on it two induced charges, one of positive 
and the other of negative electricity. The last goes to earth when 
ih.i tray is touched, and the first remains when the tray is insulated 
and the ebonite withdrawn. 

Experiment 1 V . — Place a tin canister on a warm tumbler and 
connect it by a wire with the gold-leaf electroscope. Charge 
positively a brass ball held on an ebonite stem, and introduce 
it, without touching, into the canister. The leaves of the electro- 
scope will diverge with positive electricity. Withdraw the ball 
and the leaves will collapse. Replace the ball again and touch 
the outside of the canister; the leaves will collapse. If then 
the ball be withdrawn, the leaves will diverge a second time 
with negative electrification. If, l)efore withdrawing the ball, 
after touching the outside of the canister for a moment the ball 
is touched against the inside of the canister, then on withdrawing 
it the ball and canister are found to be discharged. This experi- 
ment proves that when a charged body acts by induction on 
an insulated conductor it causes an electrical separation to take 
place ; electricity of opposite sign is drawn to the side nearest 
the inducing body, and that of like sign is repelled to the remote 
side, and these quantities are equal in amount. 

Scat of the Electric Charge , — So far we have spoken of electric 
charge as if it resided on the conductors which are electrified. 
The work of Benjamin Franklin, Henry Cavendish, Michael 
Faraday and J. Clerk Maxwell demonstrated, however, that 
all electric charge or electrification of conductors consists simply 
in the establishment of a physical state in the surrounding 
insulator or dielectric, which state is variously called electric 
strain, electric displacement or electric polarization. Under the 
action of the same or identical electric forces the intensity of 
this state in various insulators is determined by a quality of 
them called their dielectric constant, specific inductive capacity 
or inductivity. In the next place we must notice that electrifica- 
tion is a measurable magnitude and in electrostatics is estimated 
in terms of a unit called the electrostatic unit of electric quantity. 
In the absolute C.G.5. system this unit quantity is defined as 
follows : — If We consider a very small electrified spherical con- 
ductor, experiment shows that it exerts a repulsive force upon 
another similar and similarly electrified body. Cavendish and 
C. A. Coulomb proved that this mechanical force varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the centres of the spheres. 
The unit of mechanical force in the centimetre, gramme, 
second ” (C.G.S.) system of units is the dyne, which is, approxi- 
mately equal to 1/981 part of the weight of one gramme. A 
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very small sphere is said then to possess a charge of one electro^ 
static unit of quantity, when it repels another similar and 
similarly electrified body with a force of one dynt, the centres 
being at a distance of one centimetre, provided ^at the spheres 
are in vacuo or immersed in some insulator, the dielectric constant 
of which is taken as unity. If the two small conductii^ spheres 
are placed with centres at a distance d centimetres, and immersed 
in an insulator of dielectric constant K, and carry changes of 
Q and Q' electrostatic units respectively, measured as above 
described, then the mechanical force between them is equal 
to QQ'/Kd^ dynes. For constant charges^ and distances the 
mechanical force is inversely as the dielectric constant. 

Electric Force , — If a sm^l conducting body is charged with 
Q electrostatic units of electricity, and placed in any electric 
field at a point where the electric force has a value £, it will be 
subject to a mechanical force equal to QE dynes, tending to 
move in It the direction of the resultant electric force. This 
provides us with a definition of a unit of electric force, for it is 
the strength of an electric field at that point where a small 
conductor carrying a unit charge is acted upon by unit mechanical 
force, assuming the dielectric constant of the surrounding 
medium to be unity. To avoid unnecessary complications we 
shall Eissumc this latter condition in ail the following discussion, 
which is equivalent simply to assuming that all our electrical 
measurements are made in air or in vacuo. 

Owing to the confusion introduced by the employment of the 
term force, Maxwell and other writers sometimes use the words 
electromotive intensity instead of electric force . The reader should, 
however, notice that what is generally called electric force is the 
analogue in electricity of the so-called acceleration of gravity 
in mechanics, whilst electrification or quantity of electricity is 
analogous to mass. If a mass of M grammes be placed in the 
earth’s field at a place where the acceleration of gravity has a 
value g centimetres per second, then the mechanic^ force acting 
on it and pulling it downwards is Mg dynes. In the same 
manner, if an electrified body carries a positive charge Q electro- 
static units and is placed in an electric field at a place where 
the electric force or electromotive intensity has a value E units, 
it is urged in the direction of the electric force with a mechanical 
force equal to QE dynes. We must, however, assume that the 
charge Q is so small that it does not sensibly disturb the original 
electric field, and that the dielectric constant of the insulator 
is unity. 

Faraday introduced the important and useful conception of 
lines and tubes of electric force. If we consider a very small 
conductor charged with a unit of positive electricity to be placed 
in an electric field, it will move or tend to move under the action 
of the electric force in a certain direction. The path described 
by it when removed from the action of gravity and all other 
physical forces is called a line of electric force. We may other- 
wise define it by saying that a line of electric force is a line so 
drawn in a field of electric force that its direction coincides at 
every point with the resultant electric force at that point. Let 
any line drawn in an electric field be divided up into smdl elements 
of length. We can take the sum of all the products of the length 
of each element by the resolved part of the electric force in its 
direction. This sum, or integral, is called the “ line integral of 
electric force ” or the electromotive force (E.M.F.) along this line. 
In some cases the value of this electromotive force between two 
points or conductors is independent of the precise path selected, 
and it is then called the potential difference (P.D.) of the two 
points or conductors. We may define the term potential 
difference otherwise by saying that it is the work done in carrying 
a small conductor charged with one unit of electricity from one 
point to the other in a direction opposite to that in which it 
would move under the electric forces if left to itself. 

Electric Po/who/.-— Suppose then that we have a conductor 
charged with electricity, we may imagine its surface to be divided 
up into small unequal areas, each of which carries a unit charge 
of electricity. If we consider lines of electric force to be drawn 
from the boundaries of these areas, they will cut up the space 
round the conductor into tubular surfaces called tubes of electric 
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force, and each tube will ipring from an area of the conductor 
carrying a unit electric charge. Hence the charge on the con- 
ductor can be measured by the number of unit electric tubes 
springing from it. In the next place we may consider the charged 
b^y to be surrounded by a number of closed surfaces, such that 
the potential difference between any point on one surface and 
the earth is the same. These surfaces are called “ equipotential ” 
or level surfaces/’ and we may so locate them that the potential 
difference between two adjacent surfaces is one unit of potentiail ; 
that is, it requires one absolute unit of work (i erg) to move a 
small body charged with one unit of electricity from one surface 
to the next. These enclosing surf^es, therefore, cut up the space 
into shells of potential, and divide up the tubes of force into 
dectric cells. The surface of a charged conductor is an equi- 
potential surface, because when the electric charge is in equili- 
brium there is no tendency for electricity to move from one part 
to the other. 

We arbitrarily call the potential of the earth zero, since all 
potential difference is relative and there is no absolute potential 
any more than absolute level. We call the difference of potential 
between a charged conductor and the earth the potential of the 
conductor. Hence when a body is charged positively its poten- 
tial is raised above that of the earth, and when negatively it is 
lowered beneath that of the earth. Potential in a certain 
sense is to electricity as difference of level is to liquids or 
difference of temperature to heat. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that potential is a mere mathematical concept, and 
has no objective existence like difference of level, nor is it 
capable per se of producing physical changes in bodies, such 
as those which are brought about by rise of temperature, apart 
from any question of difference of temperature. There is, 
however, this similarity between them. Electricity tends to 
ffow from places of high to places of low potential, water to flow 
down hill, and heat to move from places of high to places of low 
temperature. Returning to the case of the charged body with 
the space around it cut up into electric cells by the tubes of force 
and shells of potential, it is obvious that the number of these 
cells is represented by the product QV, where Q is the charge and 
V the potential of the body in electrostatic units. An electrified 
conductor is a store of energy, and from the definition of potential 
it is clear that the work done in increasing the charge ^ of a 
conductor whose potential is v by a small amount dq, is vdqy 
and since this added charge increases in turn the potential, 
it is easy to prove that tlie work done in charging a conductor 
with Q units to a pxitential V units is iQV units of work. Accord- 
ingly the number of electric cells into which tlie space round is cut 
up is equal to twice the energy stored up, or each cell contains 
half a unit of energy. This harmonizes with the fact tliat the 
real seat of the energy of electriffcation is the dielectric or in- 
sulator surrounding the charged conductor.^ 

We have next to notice three important facts in electrostatics 
and some consequences flowing therefrom. 

(i.) ElecIsricaL Equilibrium and Potential. — If there be any 
number of charged conductors in a held, the electrification on 
them being in equilibrium or at rest, the surface of each conductor 
is an. equipotential surface. For since electricity tends to move 
between poii^ or conductors at different potentials, if the 
electricity is at rest on them the potential must be every- 
where the same. It follows from this that the electric 
force at the surface of the conductor has no component along 
the surface, in other words, the electric force at the bounding 
surface of the conductor and insulator is everywhere at right 
angles to it. 

By the surface density of electrification on a conductor is 
meant the charge per unit of area, or the number of tubes of 
electric force which spring from unit area of its surface. Coubmb 
proved experiment^ly that the electric force just outside a 
conductor at any point is proportional to the electric density at 
that point It can be shown that the resultant electric force 
normal to riie sinfacefat a point just outside a conductor is 

* See Maxwell, Elementary Treatise an Electricity (Oxford, 1881), 

p. 47. 


equal to 4w, where is the surface density at that point This 
is usually called Coulomb’s Law.* 

(ii.) Seat of Charqer^-Tht charge on an electrified conductor 
is wholly on the surface, and there is no electric force in the 
interior of a closed electrified conducting surface which does 
not contain any other e^ctrified. bodies. Faraday proved this 
experimentally (see Experimental Researches y series xi, § 1173) 
by constructing a large chamber or box of paper covered with 
t^oil or thin metal. This was insulated and highly electrified. 
In the interior no trace of electric charge could be found when 
tested by electroscopes, or other means. Cavendish proved it by 
enclosing a metal sphere in two hemispheres of thin metal held 
on insulating supports. If the sphere is charged and then the 
jacketing h^isp^res fitted on it and removed, the sphere is 
foimd to be perfectly discharged.® Numerous other demonstra- 
tions of this fact were given by Faraday. The thinnest possible 
spherical shell of metal, such as a sphere of insulator coated with 
gold-leaf, behaves as a conductor for static charge just as if it 
were a sfdiere of solid metal. The fact that there is no electric 
force in the interior of such a closed electrified shell is one 
of the most certainly ascertained facts in the science of electro- 
statics, and it enables us to demonstrate at once that particles 
of electricity attract and repel each other with a force which is 
inversely as the square of their distance. 

We may give in the first place an elementary proof of the con- 
verse proposition by the aid of a simple lemma : — 

Lemma. — If parses of matter attract one another according 
to the law of the inverse square the attraction of all sections 
of a cone for a particle at the vertex is the same. Definition . — 
The solid angle subtended by any surface at a point is measured 
by the quotient of its apparent surface by the square of its 
distance from that point. Hence the total solid angle round 
any point is 4»r. The solid angles subtended by all normal 
sections of a cone at the vertex are therefore equal, and since the 
attractions of these sections on a particle at the vertex are 
proportional to their distances from the vertex, they are numeri- 
cally equal to one another and to the solid angle of the cone. 

l^t us then suppose a spherical sltell O to be electrified. 
Select any point P in the interior and let a line drawn 
through it sweep out a small double cone 
(see fig. i). Each cone cuts . out an area 
on the surface equally inclined to the cone 
axis. The electric density on the sphere 
bring uniform, the quantities of electricity 
on these areas are proportional to the areas, 
and if the electric force varies inversely as 
the square of the distance, the forces 
exerted by these two surface charges at the 
point in question are proportional to the 
solid angle of the little cone. Hence the forces due to the two 
areas at opposite ends of the chord are equal and opposed. 

Hence we see that if the whole surface of the sphere is divided 
into pairs of elements by cones described through any interior 
point, the resultant force at that point must consist of the sum 
of pairs of equal and opposite forces, and is therefore zero. 
For the proof of the converse proposition we must refer the 
reader to the Electrical Researches of the Hen. Henry Cavendishy 
p. 419, or to Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Magnetismy 
3nd ed., vol. i. p. 76, where Maxwell gives an elegant proof that 
if the force in the interior of a closed conductor is zero, the law 
of the force must be that of the inverse square of the distance.* 
From this fact it follows that we can shield any conductor 
entirely from external influence by other charged conductors 
by endosing it in a metal case. It is not even necessary that 

^ Set: Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (3rd cd., 
Oxford, 1892), vol. i. p. 80. 

3 Maxwell, Ibid. vol. i. § 74a ; also Electrical Researches of the Hon. 
Henry Cavendishy edited by J. Clerk Maxwell (Cambridge, 1879), 
p. 104. 

* Laplace {Mec. Cel. vol. i. ch. ji.) gave the first direct demonstra- 
tion that no function of the distance except the ipverse square can 
satisfy the condition that a uniform spherical shell exerts no force 
on a particle within it. 
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this envelope should be of solid metal ; a <^e made of feie 
metal wire gauze which permits objects in its interior to be seen 
will yet be a perfect electrical screen for them. Electroscopes 
and electrometers; therefore; standing in proximity to electrined 
bodies can be perfectly shielded from mfluence by enclosing 
them in cylinders of metal gauze. * 

Even if a charged and insulated conductor; such as an open 
canister or deep cup, is not perfectly closed, it will be found that 
a proof-plane consisting of a small disk of gilt paper carried at 
the end of a rod of gum-lac will not bring away any charge if 
applied to the deep inside portions. In fact it is curious to note 
how large an opening may be made in a vessel which yet remains 
for all electrical purposes “ a closed conductor.” Maxwell 
{Elementary Treatise j &c., p. 15) ingeniously applied this fact to 
the insulation of conductors. If we desire to insulate a metal 
ball to make it hold a charge of electricity, it is usual to do so 
by attaching it to a handle or stem of glass or ebonite. In this 
case the electric charge exists at the point where the stem is 
attached, and there leakage by creeping takes place. If, however, 
we employ a hollow sphere and let the stem pass through a hole 
in the side larger than itself, and attach the end to the interior 
of the sphere, then leakage cannot take place. 

Another corollary of the fact that there is no electric force in 
the interior of a charged conductor is that the potential in the 
interior is constant and equal to that at the surface. For by 
the definition of potential it follows that the electric force in any 
direction at any point is measured by the space rate of change 
of potential in that direction or E = ± dVjdx. Hence if the force 
is zero the potential V must be constant. 

(iii.) Association oj Positive and Negative Electricities. — The 
third leading fact in electrostatics is that positive and negative 
electricity are always created in equal quantities, and that for 
every charge, say, of positive electricity on one conductor there 
must exist on some other bodies an equal total charge of negative 
electricity. Faraday expressed this fact by saying that no 
absolute electric charge could be given to matter. If we consider 
the charge of a conductor to be measured by the number of 
tubes of electric force which proceed from it, then, since each 
lube must end on some other conductor, the above statement 
is equivalent to saying that the charges at each end of a tube 
of electric force are equal. 

The facts may, however, best be understood and demonstrated 
by considering an experiment due to Faraday, commonly called 
the ice pail experiment, because he employed for it a pewter 
ice pail {Exp, Res. vol. ii. p. 279, or Phil, Mag. 1843, 22). On 
the plate of a gold-leaf electroscope place a metal canister 
having a loose lid. Let a metal ball be suspended by a silk 
thread, and the canister lid so fixed to the thread that when the 
lid is in place the ball hangs in the centre of the canister. Let 
the ball and lid be removed by the silk, and let a charge, say, 
of positive electricity ( + Q) be given to the ball. Let the canister 
be touched with the finger to discharge it perfectly. Then let 
the ball be lowered into the canister. It will be found that as 
it does so the gold-leaves of the electroscope diverge, but collapse 
again if the ball is withdrawn. If the ball Is lowered until the 
lid is in place, the leaves take a steady deflection. Next let the 
canister be touched with the finger, the leaves collapse, but 
diverge again when the ball is withdrawn. A test will show that 
in this last case the canister is left negatively electrified. If 
before the ball is withdrawn, after touching the outside of the 
canister with the finger, the ball is tilted over to make it touch 
the inside of the canister, then on withdrawing it the canister 
and ball are found to be perfectly discharged, 'fhe explanation 
is as follows-: the charge ( + Q) of positive electricity on the 
ball creates by induction an ^ual charge (-Q) on the inside 
of the canister when placed in it, and repels to the exterior 
surface of the canister an equal charge ( + Q). On touching the 
canister this last charge goes to earth. Hence when the ball is 
touched against the inside of the canister before withdrawing it 
a second time, the fact that the system is found subsequently 
to be completely discharged proves that the charge - Q induced 
on the inside of the canister must be exactly equal to the charge 
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•f Q on the ball, and abo that the induckig action oi the charge 
•f Q on the ball created C^a! quantities of electricity of opposite 
sign, one drawn to the inside md ihe other repelled to the^ outsMe 
of the canister. 

Electrical Capac^,*SVe must next consider the quality of a 
conductor called its electrical capacity. The potential of a 
conductor has already tjeen defined as the mechanical, work 
which must be done .to bring up a very small body diargeri with 
a unit of positive electricity from the earth's surface .or other 
boundary taken as the place of zero potential to the surface of 
this conductor in question. The mathmatical expression for 
this potential can in some cases be calculated or predetermined. 

Thus, conrider a sphere uniformly charged with Q units of ppaltive 
electricity. It is a fundamental theorem, in attraotions that a thin 
spherical shell of matter which attracts according to the ^ . 

law of the inverse square acts on all external points as 
if it were concentrated at its centre. Hence a sphere ^ 
having a charge Q repels a unit charge placed at a distance 
X from its centre witli a force Q/.»“ dynes, and therefore the work 
W in ergs expended in bringing the unit up to that point from an 
infinite distance is given by the integral 

W- fQx-Hx^Qjx (1). 

•'00 

Hence the potential at the surface of the sphere, and therefore 
the potential of the .sphere, is Q/R, where R is the radius of the sphere 
in centimetres. The quantity of electricity which mu.st be given 
to the sphere to raise it to unit potential is therefore R electrostatic 
units. The capacity of a conductor is defined to be the charge 
required to rai.se its potential to unity, all other charged conductors 
being at an infinite distance. This capacity is then a function of 
the geometrical dimensions of the conductor, and can be mathe> 
matically determined in certain cases. Since the potential of a small 
charge of electricity </Q at a distance r is equal to and since the 
potential of all parts of a conductor is the same in those cases in 
which the distribution of surface density of electrification is uniform 
or symmetrical with respect to some point or axis in the conductor, 
we can calculate the potential by simply summing up terms like 
ffdSfr, where dS is an element of surface, kt the surface density of 
electricity on it, and t the distance from the symmetrical centre. 
The capacity is then obtained as the quotient of the whole charge 
by this potential. Thus the distribution of electricity on a sphere in 
free space must be uniform, and all parts of the charge are at an 
equal distance R from the centre. Accordingly the potential at 
the centre is Q/R. But this must be the potential of the 
sphere, since all parts are at the same potential V. Since 

the capacity C is the ratio of charge to potential, the 

capacity of the sphere in free space is Q/V R, or is 
numerically the same as its radius reckonea in centimetres. 

We can thus easily calculate the capacity of a long thin wire like 
a telegraph wire far removed from the earth, as follows ; Let 2f 
be the diameter of the wire, I its length, and or the uniform ^ 
surface electric density. Then consider a thin annulus 
of the wire of width dx ; the charje on it is equal to 5 . 

2irrff(Ux unilb, and the potential V at a point on the axis 
at a di.staiicc x from the annulus due to this elementary charge is 

If, then, r is small compared with /, we have V - logo l/r. But 
the charge is Q = zirrc, and therefore the capacity of the thin wire 
is given by 

C = 1/2 log., //r (2). 

A more difficult case is presented by the ellipsoid.^ We have 
first to determine the mode m which electricity distributes itself on 
a conducting elhpsoid in free space. It must be such a pnt 1 
distribution that the potential in the interior will be 
constant, since the electric force must be zero. It is a . . 

well-known theorem in attractions that if a shell is made 
of gravitativc matter whose inner and outer surfaces axe similar 
ellipsoids, it exercises no attraction on a particle of matter in its 
interior.'* Consider then an elUpsoidal shell the axes of whose 
bounding surfaces are (a, b, c) and [a + da), (6 + d6), {c-^-dc), where 
da/ a s db/b dc/c t:= a- The potential of such a shell at any internal 
point is constant, and the equi-potential surfaces for external space 
are ellipsoids confocal with the ellipsoidal shell. Hence if we dutri-* 
bute electricity over an ellipsoid, so that its density is everywhere 
proportional to the thickness of a shell formed by deBcribing round 

1 The solution of the problem of determining the distribution on 
an ellipsoid of a fiiiid the particles of which repel each other with a 
force inversely as the «th power of the distance was first given by 
George Green (see Ferrer's edition of Green's Collected Papers, p. 1x9, 
1871]* 

• See Thomson and Tait, Treatise on Natural Philosophy , § 519. 
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the ellipsoid a similar and slightly larger one, that distribution will 
be in equilibrium and will produce a constant potential through- 
out the interior. Thus if v is the surface density, 9 the thickness 
of the shell at any point, and p the assumed volume density of the 
matter of the shell, we have (f = khp. Then the quantity of elec- 
tricity on any element of surface is A times the mass of the 
corresponding element of the shell ; and if Q is the whole quantity 
of electricity on the ellipsoid, Q = A times the whole mass of the shell. 
This mass is eoual to 4vahcppi\ therefore 0 = k^irabcpix and 9 = 
where p is the length of the perpendicular let fall from the centre 
of the ellipsoid on the tangent plane. Hence 


a = Qpl 4 irabc 


(3)* 


Accordingly for a given ellipsoid the surface density of free 
distribution of electricity on it is everywhere proportional to the 
^ length of the perpendicular let fall from the centre on 

gJma ^ tangent plane at that point. From this we can 
mUlmaoid d®^®rmine the capacity of the ellipsoid as follows : Lot 
^ * p be the length of the perpendicular from the centre of 

the ellipsoid, whose equation is = i to the tangent 

plane at 2*, y, z. pien it can be shown that ijp‘^-xya* 4 'y’fb* 4 ‘jfilc* 
(see Frost’s Solid Ceomeiry^ p. 172). Hence the density <r is given by 

*^~4^abc y^Jh* + '?lc^y 

and the potential at the centre of the ellipsoid, and therefore its 
potential as a whole is given by the expression, 

V TT Q / /.\ 

J r 4TrabcJ 1 + y^/A"* + z'^jc*) 

Accordingly the capacity C of the ellipsoid is given by the equation 


T f ^ . . 

C 4 irabrJ f y " 4 z-) Jix^/a* + y*/b^ -I z'^f ( ^ ‘ 

It has been shown by Professor Chrystal that the above integral 
may also be presented in the form,* 


I _ 1 r' 

c Vo 

The above expressions for the capacity of an ellipsoid of three unccjual 
axes are in general elliptic integrals, but they can be evaluated for 
the reduced cases when the ellipsoid is one of revolution, and hence 
in the limit either takes the form of a long rod or of a circular disk. 

Thus if the ellipsoid is one of revolution, and ds is an element of 
arc which sweeps out the element of surface <fS, we have 


d6 r- 2vyds = 2Tydxl{^~^ ^ zrydxfi^^"^ * ^^dx. 

Hence, since <r = Qp/4iraA'*, <rrfS — Qdxfia. 

Accordingly the distribution of electricity is such that equal parallel 
slices of the ellipsoid of revolution taken normal to the axis of 
revolution carry equal charges on their curved surface. 

The capacity C of the ellipsoid of revolution is therefore given by 
the expression 

I _ i_ f dx 

CZ'^aJ ^{x^ + y'^) ^ 7 )- 

If the ellipsoid is one of revolution round the major axis a (prolate) 
and of eccentricity then the above formula reduces to 


l.J log.f'-i/') 
Cl 2ae ® \ 1 - « y 


(8). 


Whereas if it is an ellipsoid of revolution round the minor axis b 
(oblate), we have 

I sin-^atf , , 

-57- (<’)• 


In each case we have C = a when e~ 0 , and the ellip.soid thus becomes 
a sphere. 

In the extreme case when tf = i, the prolate ellipsoid becomes a 
long thin rod, and then the capacity is given by 

Ci = a/log,2a/6 (10), 

which is identical with the formula (2) already obtained. In the 
other extreme case the oblate spheroid becomes a circular disk 
when :s I, and then the capacity C^ss2alr, This last result shows 
that the capacity of a thin disk is 2/ir = 1/1*571 of that of a sphere 
of the same radius. Cavendish {EUc. Ees, pp, 137 and 347) aeter- 
mined in 1773 oxperimOTtally that the capacity of a sphere was 
1*541 times that of a disk of the same radius, a truly remarkable 
result for that date. 

Three other cases of practical interest present themselves, viz. the 


^ Sm article " Electricity," Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th edition), 
vol. yiii. p. 30. The reader is also referred to an article by Lord 
Kelvin {Re^initof Papers on Electrostaiics and Magnetism^ p. 178), 
entitled " Determination of the Distribution of Electricity on a 
Circular Segment of a Pllbe, or Spherical Conducting Surface under 
any given Influence," where another equivalent expression is given 
for the capacity of an ellipsoid, 


capacity of two concentric spheres, of two coaxial cylinders and of 
two parallel planes. 

Consider tne case of two concentric spheres, a solid one enclosed 
in a hollow one. Let Rj be the radius of the inner sphere, R^ the 
inside radius of the outer sphere, and R3 the outside 
radius of the outer spherical shell. Let a charge + Q bo v 

given to the inner sphere. t,Tlicn this produces a charge ^ 

~Q on the inside of the enclosing spherical shell, and a ®**^**"® 
charge + Q on the outside of the shell. Hence the potential 
V at the centre of the inner sphere is given by V = Q/R, - Q/R^ + QfBL* 
If the outer shell is connected to the earth, the charge +6 on it 
disappears, and we have the capacity C of the inner sphere given by 

C= i/R, - i/R.= (R,- RO/R^Ra (11). 

Such a pair of concentric spheres constitute a condenser (see Leyden 
Jar), and it is obvious that by making R, nearly equal to R, we may 
enormously increase the capacity of the iimer sphere. Hence the 
name condenser. 

The other case of importance is tliat of two coaxial cylinders. 
Let a solid circular sectioned ^linder of radius R| be enclosed in a 
coaxial tube of inner radius R.. Then when the inner 
cylinder is at potential Vj ancl the outer one kept at 
potential the lines of electric lorcc between the cylinders , 

are radial. Hence the electric force E in the interspace 
varies inversely as the distance from the axis. Accordingly 
the potential V at any pomt in the interspace is given by 

-dV/^IR = A/Ror V= -A/R-^dR, (12), 

where R is the distance of the point in the interspace from the axis, 
and A is a constant. Hence - Vj sr - A log KJKy If we consider 
a length I of the cylinder, the charge Q on the inner cylinder is 
Q — 27 rR^/o-, where a is the surface density, and by Coulomb’s law 
tf = E,/4ir, where Ej^A/R, is the force at the surface of the inner 
cylinder. 

Accordingly Q *= 2TR,/A/47rRj = kljz. If then the outer cylinder 
be at zero potential the potential V of the inner one is 

= A log (Rj/Rj), and its capacity C = Ijz log Rg/Ri. 

This formula is important in connexion with the capacity of electric 
cables, which consist of a cylindrical conductor (a wire) enclowd 
in a conducting sheath. If the dielectric or separating insulator 
has a constant K, then the capacity becomes K times as groat. 

The capacity of two parallel planes can be calculated at once if we 
neglect the distribution of the lines of force near the edges of the 
plates, and assume that the only field is the uniform field _ 
between the plates. Let \\ and Va be the potentials of ^fP*^**y 
the plates, and let a charge Q be given to one of them, 

If S IS the surface of each plate, and d their distance, then 
the electric force E in the space between them is E= 

{Vi~‘y«)ld. But if ff is the surface density, E = 47r(r, and (r = Q/S. 
Hence we have 

(Vi - Va)/rf = 47rQ/S or C^Ql (\\ - V^) =:S/47rd (13). 

In this calculation we neglect altogether the fact tliat electric force 
distributed on curved lines exists outside the interspace between the 
plates, and these lines in fact extend from the back of one 
plate to that of the other. G. R. Kirchhof! {Gesammelte 
Abhandl. p. 1 12I has given a full expression for the capacity 
C of two circular plates of thickness t and radius r placed at any 
distance d apart in air from which the edge effect can be calculated. 
Kirchhoff’s expression is as follows : — 


C = 


7rr'» f 
4 Trd 4 TFd 




(14)- 


In the above formula e is the base of the Napierian logarithms. 
The first term on the right-hand side of the equation is the expression 
for the capacity, neglecting the curved edge distribution of electric 
force, and the other terms take into account, not only the uniform 
field between the plates, but also the non-uniform field round the 
edges and beyond the plates. 

In practice we can avoid the difficulty due to irregular distribution 
of electric force at the edges of the plate by the use of a guard plate 
as first suggested by Lord Kelvin.® If a large plate has a /» 
circular hole cut in it, and tliis is nearly filled up by a 
circular plate lying in the same plane, and if we place P""** 
another large plate parallel to the first, then the electric field 
between this second plate and the small circular plate is 
nearly uniform ; and if S is the area of the small plate and d 
its distance from the opposed plate, its capacity may be calculated 
by the simple formula C = S/47rrf. The outer larger plate in which 
the hole is cut is called the " guard plate,” and must be k^t at the 
same potential as the smaller inner or " trap-door plate." The same 
arrangement can be supplied to a pair of coaxial cylinders. By 
placing metal plates on either side of a larger sheet of dielectric or 
insulator we can construct a condenser of relatively large capacity. 
The instrument Imown as a Leyden jar (q.v.) consists of a glass 
bottle coated wdthin and without for three parts of the way up with 
tinfoil. 


* See Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetisnit vol. i. pp. 284-305 (3rd 
ed., i892). 
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H we have a number of such condensers we can combine them in 
“ parallel ” or in “ series." If all the plates on one side are connected 
SymtemM also those On the other, the condensers are 

otcoa^ joined in parallel. If C„ Cj, C,, &c., are the separate 
deiiMM, capacities, then S (C)-C, + Ca + C3 4‘ «&c., is the total 
capacity in parallel. If the condensers are so joined 
that the inner coating of one is connected to the outer coating of the 
next, they arc said to be in series. Sinefe then they are all charged 
with the same quantity of electricity, and the total over all potential 
difference V is the sum of each of the individual potential dinercnces 
Vi, V.„ V„ <S:c., we have 

Q = Cj V, = CgVg = C3V3 &c., and V = Vj + V2 + V3 + &c. 

The resultant capacity is C = Q/V, and 

i/(i/Ci+ i7C5 + i/C3 + <S:c) = i/£(i/C) (15). 

The.se rules provide means for calculating the resultant capacity 
when any number of condensers are joined up in any way. 

If one condenser is charged, and then joined in parallel with 
another uncharged condenser, the charge is divided between them 
in the ratio of their capacities. For if and Q are the capacities 
and Q, and Q.^ are the charges after contact, then QJCi and Qa/Cj 
are the potential differences of the coatings and must be equal. 
Hence QJCi = QJC.j or Qi/Qj-CJC^, It is worth noting that if 
we have a charged sphere we can perfectly discharge it by introducing 
it into the interior of another hollow insulated conductor and 
making contact. The small sphere then becomes part of the interior 
of the other and loses all charge. 

Measurement of Numerous methods have been devised 

for the measuri'incnt of the electrical capacity of conductors in 
those cast s in which it cannot be determined by calculation. Such a 
measurement may be an absolute determination or a relative one. 
The dimensions of a capacity in electrostatic measureds a length (see 
Units, Puysicai.). Thus the capacity of a sphere in electrostatic 
units (E.S.U.) is the jiamo as the number denoting its radius in 
centimetres. The unit of electrostatic capacity is therefore that of 
a sphere of i cm. radius.* This unit is too small for practical purposes, 
and hence a unit of capacity 900,000 greater, called a micromrad, 
is generally employed. Thus for instance the capacity in free 
space of a sphere 2 metres in diameter would be 100/900,000 = 
1/9000 of a microfarad. The electrical capacity of the whole earth 
con.sidered as a sphere is about 800 microfarads. An absolute 
measurement of capacity means, therefore, a determination in E.S. 
units made directly without reference to any other condenser. On 
tlie other hand there are numerous methods by which the capacities 
of condensers may be compared and a relative measurement made 
in terms of some standard. 

One well-known comparison method is that of C. V, de Sauty, 
The two condensers to be compared are connected in the branches 
RelMtlYc ^ Wlicatstone's Bridge {q.v.) and the other two arms 
deters completed with variable resi.stance boxes. These arms 
mtaatiaoM altered until on raising or depressing the battery 

* key there is no sudden deflection cither way of the galvano- 
meter. If H, and R.^ are the arms* resistances and Cj and Ca the 
condenser capacities, then when the bridge is balanced we have 

Ri:R.,-Cvi.. 

Another comparison method much used in submarine cable work 
is the method of mixtures, originally due to Lord Kelvin and usually 
called Thom.son and Gott's method. It depends on the principle 
tliat if two condenser.s of capacity Cj and Cj are respectively charged 
to i)olentials and V,,, and then joined in parallel with terminals 
of oppo.site charge together, the resulting potential difference of the 
two condensers will be V, such that 

V-(CiV3-C,V.,)/(q + C3) (16); 

and hence if V is zero we have Cj : = V2 : Vj. * 

The method is carried out by charging the two condensers to be 
compared at the two sections of a high resistance joining the ends 
of a battery wliich is divided into two parts by a movable contact.*** 
This contact is shifted until such a point is found by trial that the 
two condensers charged at the different sections and then joined as 
above described and tesjted on a galvanometer show no charge. 
Various special keys have been invented for performing the electrical 
operations exjieditiously. 

A simple method for condenser comparison is to charge the two 
condensers to the same voltage by a battery and then discharge 
them successively through a ballistic galvanometer {q.v.) and 
observe the respective “ throws " or deflections of the coil or needle. 
These arc proportional to the capacities. For the various precautions 
necessary in conducting the above tests special treatises on electrical 
testing must be consulted. 


* It is an interesting fact that Cavendish measured capacity in 
" globular inches," using as his unit the capacity of a metal tail, 
1 in. in diameter. Hence multiplication of his values for capacities 
2*54 reduces them to E.S. units in the C.G.S. system. See Elec. 
Ees.p. 347, 

“ For fuller details of these methods of comparison of capacities 
^e J. A. Fleming, A Handbook for the Electfical Laboratofy and 
Testing Room f vol.ii. ch. ii. (London, 1903). 


In the absolute determination of capacity we have to measure the 
ratio of the charge of a condenser to its plate potential difference. 
One of the best methods for doing this is to charge the 
condenser by the known voltage of a battery, and then ^uj!?*** 
discharge it through a galvanometer and rmeat thia 
process rapidly and successively. If a condenser of 
capacity C is charged to potential V, and discharged n times per 
second through a galvanometer, this series of intermittent discharges 
is equivalent to a current ffCV. Hence if the galvanometer is 
calibrated by a potentiometer (q.v.) we can determine the value of 
this current in amperes, and Imowing the value of n and V thus 
determine C. Various forms of commutator have been devised for 
effecting this charge and discharge rapidly by J. J. Thomson, R. T. 
Glazebrook, J. A. iPlcming and W. C. Clinton dfad others.^ One form 
consists of a tuning^fotk electrically maintained in vibration of known 
period, which closes an electric contact at every vibration and sets 
another electromagnet in operation, which reverses a switch and 
moves over one terminal of the condenser froiff a battery to a 
galvanometer contact. In another form, a 
revolving contact is used driven by an electric 
motor, which consists of an insulating diric 
having on its surface slips of metal and three 
wire brushes a, b, c (see ng. 2) pressing against 
them. The metal slips are so placed that, as 
the disk revolves, the middle brush, connected 
to one terminal of the condenser C, is alter- 
nately put in conductive connexion with first 
one and then the other outside brush, which 
arc joined respectively to the battery B and 
galvanometer G terminals. From the speed PiQ, 2. 

of this motor the number of commutations 
per second can be determined. The above method is especially 
u.seful for the determinations of very .small capacities of the order 
of 100 electrostatic units or so and upwards. 

Dielectric constant . — Since all electric charge consi.sts in a state 
of strain or polarization of the dielectric, it is evident that the 
physical state and chemical composition of the insulator must 
be of great importance in determining electrical phenomena. 
Cavendish and subsequently Faraday discovered this fact, and 
the latter gave the name “ specific inductive capacity,” or 
“ dielectric constant,” to that quality of an insulator which 
determines the charge taken by a conductor embedded in it 
when charged to a given potential. The simplest method of 
determining it numerically is, therefore, that adopted by Faraday.* 



Tabi.e I. — Dielectric Constants (K) of Solids (K for Airssi), 


Substance. 


Glass, double extra dense flint, 

density 4*5 

Glas.s, light ffint, density 3-2 
Glass, hard crown, density 2*485 


Sulphur . 



Ebonite 

India-rubber, pure brown . 
India-rubber, vulcanized, grey 
Gutta-percha 

Paraffin 


Shellac 


Mica J 

i 

Quartz — 

along optic axis . 
perp. to optic axis 

Ice at -23° 


K. 

Authority. ] 

^ 9*896 

1 

J. Hopkinson . 

672 

»» 

1 6*61 


2-24 

M. Faraday 

2*88 

Cou liner 


L. Boltzmann 

4*0 

P. J. Curie 

2*94 

P. R. Blondlot 

2-05 

Rosetti 

y^5 

Boltzmann 

1 2*21 

Schiller 

i 2*86 

Elsas 

' 2*12 

Schiller 

1 2*69 

,, 

i 2*462 

J. E. H. Gordon 

1*977 

Gibson and Barclay 

2*32 

Boltzmann 

2*29 

J. Hopkinson 

1*99 

Gordon 

2-95 

Wiillner 

2*74 

Gordon 


A. A. Winkelmann 

6*64 

I, KlemcnCie 

8*00 

P. J. Curie 

7-98 

E. M. L. Bouty 

5-97 

Elsas 1 

4-55 

P. J. Curie 

4'4<» 

P. J. Curie 

78*0 j 

Bouty 


» See Fleming, Handbook for ike Electrical Laboratory, vol. ii. 

p. 

^ Faraday, Experimental Researches on Electricity, vol. i. § 1252. 
For a very complete set of tables of dielectric constants of aoMds, 
liquids and gases see A. Winkelmann, Handbuch der Physik, vol. iv. 
pp. 98-148 (Breslau, 1905) ; also see .Landolt and Bdmstein’s Tables 
of Physical Constants (Berlin, X694), 
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He c6t»tmcted two equal condensers^ each consisting of a metal 
ball enclosed in a hollow metal sphere^ and he provided also 
certain hemispherical shells of shellac^ sulphur^ glass, resin, &c., 
which he could so place in one condenser betweeti the ball and 
enclosing sphere that it formed a condenser with solid dielectric. 
He then determined the ratio of the capacities of the two con- 
densers, one with air and the other with the solid dielectric. 
This gave the dielectric constant K of the material. Taking 
the dielectric constant of air as unity he obtained the fol- 
lowing values, for shellac K=2*o, glass K=i*76, and sulphur 
K»2‘24. 

Since Faraday’s time, by improved methods, but depending 
essentially upon the same principles, an enormous number of 
determinations of the dielectric constants of various insulators, 
solid, liquid and gaseous, have been made (see tables I., II., Ill, 
and IV.). There are very considerable differences between the 
values assigned hy different observers, sometimes no doubt due 
to (fifferences in method, but in most cases unquestionably 
depending on variations in the quality of the specimens examined. 
The value of the dielectric constant is greatly affected by the 
temperature and the frequency of the applied electric force. 


Table II. — DUlectfic Constant (K) of Liquids. 


Liquid. 

K. 

Authority. 

Water at 1 7° C. . 




80-88 

F. Heerwagen 

>• n 23® C. . 




757 

E. B. Rosa 

iS-j" C. 



• 

78-87 

Franke 

Olive oil ... 




3 -ib 

Hopkinson 

Ca.stor oil . . . 




4-78 


Turpentine . 




2-15 

P. A. Silow 

,, ... 




2-23 

Hopkinson 

Petroleum 




2-072 

Silow 

„ ... 




2-07 

Hopkinson 

Ethyl alcohol at 25® C. 




257 

Rosa 

Ethyl ether . 




4'57 

Doule 

>» M • • • 




4-8 

Bouty 

Acetic acid 




97 

Franke 


Table III. --^Dielectric Constant of some Bodies at a very low 
Temperature ( - 185*^ C.) [Fleming and Dewar). 


1 





K 

K 

Substance. 



at 15'’ C. 

at -i85°C. 

Water 





80 

2*4 to 2-9 

Formic acid 





62 

2'4Z 

Glycerine . 





5b 

3-2 

Methyl alcohol . 





34 

3’i3 

Nitrobenzene . 





32 

2-6 

■Ethyl alcohol . 





25 


Acetone 





21-85 

2-62 

Ethyl nitrate . 





177’ 

2*73 

Amyl alcohol , 
Aniline 





lO 

7*5 

2-T4 

2*92 

Castor oil . 





478 

2-19 

Ethyl ether 





4*25 

2-31 


The above determinations at low temperature were made 
with cither a steady or a slowly alternating electric force applied 
a hundred times a second. They show that the dielectric 
constant of a liquid generally undergoes great reduction in value 
when the liquid k frozen and reduced to a low temperature.^ 

The dielectric constants of gases have been determined by 
L. Boltzmann and 1 . Klemen^ic as follows : — 

^ See the following papers by J. A. Fleming and James Dewar 
on dielectrijc constants at low temperatures : "On the Dielectric 
Constant of Licniid Oxygen and Liquid Air," Proc. Roy. Soc., 1897, 
60, p. 360 ; " Note on the Dielectric Constant of Ice and Alcohol 
at very low Temperature^" ift., 1897, 61, p. 2 ; " On the Dielectric 
Constants of Pure Ice, Glycerine, Nitrobcnzol and Ethylene Di- 
bromidc at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air," id. ib. 
p. 316 ; " On the Dielectric Constant of Certain Frozen Electrolytes 
at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air," id. ib. p. 2^— this 
paper describes the cone condenser and methods used ; " Further 
Observations on the Dielectric Constants of Frozen Electrolytes 
at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air,” id. ib. p. 3B1 ; "The 
Dielectric Constants ojtlfcertain Oraamic Bodies at and below the 
Temperature of Liquid Air," id. to. p. 358 : ^*On the Dielectric 
Consents of Metallic' Oxides dissolved or suspended in Ice co^ed 
to the Temperature of Liquid Air," id, ib. p, 368, 


Table IV. — Dielectric Constants (K) of Gases at 15® C. and 760 mm. 
Vacuum « i . 


Gas. 

$ 

Dielectric 

Constant 

K. 

^/K. 

Optical 

Reiractive 

Index. 

fi. 

Air 

1-000590 

1-000295 

I -000293 

Hydrogen 

I -000264 

1-000132 

1-OU0139 

Carbon dioxide .... 

I -000946 

1-000475 

1 -000454 

Carbon monoxide . . . , 

I '000690 

1-000345 

I -000335 

Nitrous oxide 

1 -000994 

I -000497 

1-000510 

Ethylene 

1-001322 

1-000656 

1 -000720 

Marsh gas (methane) . 

1-000944 

I -000478 

1-000442 

Carbon bisulphide .... 

1-002900 

1-001450 

1 -001478 

Sulphur dioxide .... 

1-00954 

I -004770 

1 -000703 

Ether 

1-00744 

1 -003720 

1-00154 

Ethyl chloride 

I -01 552 

I -007760 

1-001174 

Ethyl bromide 

1*01546 

I-QO773O 

1-00122 


In general the dielectric constant is reduced with decrease of 
temperature towards a ceiiam limiting value it would attain 
at the absolute zero. This variation, however, is not always 
linear. In some cases there is a very sudden drop at or below 
a certain temperature to a much lower value, and above and 
below the point the temperature variation is small. There is also 
a large difference in most cases between the value for a steadily 
applied electric force and a rapidly reversed or intermittent 
force — in the last case a decrease with increase of frequency. 
Maxwell (Elec, and Magn. vol. ii. § 788) showed that the square 
root of the dielectric constant should be the same number as the 
refractive index for waves of the same frequency (see Electric 
Waves). There are very few substances, however, for which 
the optical refractive index has the same value as K for steady 
or slowly varying electric force, on account of the great variation 
of tiie value of K with frequency. 

There is a close analogy between the variation of dielectric 
constant of an insulator with electric force frequency and that 
of the rigidity or stiffness of an elastic body with the frec|uency 
of applied mechanicsal stress. Thus pitch is a soft and yielding 
body under steady stress, but a bar of pitch if struck gives a 
musical note, which shows that it vibrates and is therefore stiff 
or elastic for high frequency stress. 

Residual Charges in Dielectrics , — In close connexion with this 
lies the phenomenon of residual charge in dielectrics.^ If a glass 
Leyden jar is charged and then discharged and allowed to stand 
awhile, a second discharge can be obtained from it, and in like 
manner a third, and so on. The reappearance of the residual 
charge is promoted by tapping the glass. It has been shown 
that this behaviour of dielectrics can be imitated by a mechanical 
model consisting of a series of perforated pistons placed in a tube 
of oil with spiral springs between each piston.^ If the pistons are 
depressed and then released, and then the upper piston fixed 
awhile, a second discharge can be obtained from it, and the 
mechanical stress-strain diagram of the model is closely similar 
to the discharge curve of a dielectric. R. H. A. Kohlrausch 
called attention to the close analogy between residual charge 
and the elastic recovery of strained bodies such as twisted wire 
or glass threads. If a charged condenser is suddenly disdiarged 
and then insulated, the reappearance of a potential difference 
between its coatings is analogous to the reappearance of a torque 
in the case of a glass fibre which has been twisted, released 
suddenly, and then gripped again at the ends. 

For further information on the qualities of dielectrics the reader is 
referred to the following sources : — J . Hopkinson, " On the Residual 
Charge of the Leyden Jar," Phil. Trans.^ 1876, 166 [ii.], p. 489, 
where it is shown that tapping the glass of a Leyden jar permits tlie 
reappearance of the resiaual charge ; " On the Residual Charge of 


^ See Faraday, Experimental Researches, vol. i. § 1245 ; R. H. A. 
Kohlrausch, Pogg. Ann., 1854, 91 ; see also MaxweU, Electricity 
and Magnetism, vol. i. § 327, who shows that a composite or stratified 
dielectric com^sed of layers of materials of aifferent diel^tric 
constants and resistivities would exhibit the property of residual 
charge. 

s Flenimg and Ashton, On a. Model which imitates the behaviour 
of Dielectrics," Phil. Mag.y 1901 2, p. 228. 
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the Leydeh Jar/' ih. T67 fii.], p. >^9^, containiilig many valuaHe 
observations on the residual charge <)f Leyden jars ; W. E. Ayrtnn 
and J. Perry, “ A Preliminary Account of the Reduction of Observa- 
tions on Strained Material, Leyden Jars and Voltameters,'* Ptficl 
Roy. Soc., 1880, 30, p. 411, showing experiments on residual charge 
of condensers and a comparison between the ^haviour of dielectrics 
and glass fibres under torsion. In cont^km with this paper the 
reader may also be referred to twie by L. Boltzrtann, " Zur Theorle 
dcr clastischen Nachwirkung," Wien. Acad. Sih. Ber.^ 1874, 70. 

Distribution of Elecjtricity on Conductors. — We now proceed to 
consider in more detail the laws which govern the distribution of 
electricity at rest upon conductors. It has been shown above that 
the potential due to a charge of a units placed on a very small 
^here, commonly called a point-charge, at any distance x is qfx. 
The mathematical importance of this function called the potential 
is that it is a scalar quantity, and the potential at any point due to 
any number of point charges g'g, drc., distributed in any manner, 
is the sum of them separately, or 

‘hK + + ?A + = -{?/■*■) = V {17). 

w'hcre a',, x.^, x^, j&c., are the distances of the respective point charges 
from the point in question at vdiich the total potential is required. 
The resultant electric iorce E at that point is then obtained by 
differentiating V, since E - dV/dx, and £ is in the direction in which 
V dimini.shes fastest. In any case, therefore, in which we can sum 
up the elementary potentials at any point we can calculate the 
resultant electric force at the same point. 

We may de.scribe, through all the points in an electric field which 
have the .same potential, surfaces called equipotential surfaces, and 
these will be everywhere jxsrpendicular or orthogonal to the lines ot 
electric force. Let us assume the field divided up into tubes of electric 
force as already explained, and these cut normally by equipotential 
surfaces. We can then establish some important prop'terties of these 
tubes and .surfaces. At each point in the field the electric force can 
have but one resultant value. Hence the equipotential surfaces 
cannot cut each other. Let us suppose any other surface de.scribed 
in the electric field so as to cut the closely compacted tubes. At 
each ]iuint on this surface the resultant force has a certain value, 
and a certain direction inclined at an angle 6 to the normal to the 
sek'ctc'd surface at that point. Lot be an element of the surface. 
'J'lien the quantity EcoaHdS is the product of the normal component 
of the force and an clement of the surface, and if this is summed 
up all over the surface we have the total electric flux or induction 
throiigli the .surface, or the surface integral of the normal force 
mathematically expressed by jEcos6>rfS, provided that the dielectric 
constant of the medium is unity. 

Wv liav(' then a very important theorem ns follows : — If any closed 
surface be described in an electric field which wholly encloses or 
wholly excludes electrified bodies, then the total flux through this 
surface is equal to 47r- times the total quantity of electricity 
within it.' This is commonly called Stokes’s theorem. The proof 
is as follows ' Consider any point-charge £ of electricity included 
in any surface S, S, S (see fig. 3), and describe through it as centre 
a cone of small solid angle da cutting out 
of the enclosing surface in two small 
areas dS and dS' at distances x and x'. 
Then the electric force due to the point 
charge q at distance x is qfx-, and the 
resolved part normal to the clomont of 
surface dS is qcosd/x*. The normal sec- 
tion of the cone at that point is equal to 
dScos^, and the solid angle do> is equal 
to dSQOsbfx^. Hence the flux through 
dS is qd(i 3 . Accordingly', since the total 
solid angle round a point is 4 t, it follows 
lhat llie total flux through the closed surface due to the single point 
charge q is and what is true for one point charge is true lor any 
collection forming a total charge Q of any form. Hence the total 
electric flux due to a charge Q through an cnck^ing surface is 4jrQ, 
and therefore is zero through one enclosing no electricity. 

Stokes’s theorem becomes an obvious truism if applied to an 
incompressible fluid. Let a source of fluid be a point from which an 
incompressible fluid is emitted in all directions. Close to the source 
the stream lines will he radial Imes. Let a very small .sphere bo 
described round the source, and iet the strength of the source be 
defined as the total flow per scoohd through tlie surface of this small 
sphere. Then if we have any number of sources enclosed by any 
surface, the total flow per second through this surface is equal to 
the total strengths of all the sources. If, however, we defined the 
strength of tl>c source by the statement that the strength divided 

' The beginner is often puzzled by the constant appearance of the 
factor 4»r in electrical theorems. It ktiees from the manner in which 
the unit quantity of electricity is defined. The electric force due to a 
point •charge <7 at a di.stance r is defined to bo q/r'^, and the total flux 
or induction through the sphere of radius r is therefore prq. If, 
however, the unit point charge were defined to be that which pro- 
duces a unit of electric flux through a circumscribing spherical 
surface or the electric force at distance r defined to be i/4irf*, 
many theorems would be enunciated in simpler fonns. 



by the Square of the distonoe gives the velocity of the liquid at that 
podht, then the total flux through any enclonag surface wbidd be 
4r times the strengths of all the sottices enclosed. To every pro- 
position in electrostatics there is thus a corresponding one m the 
hydrokinetic theory of inoompreadble tiquids. 

Let us apply the above theorem to tfio case of a small paralleil- 
epipudon or rectangular prism having sides dA, dy, dr respectively, 
its centre having co-ordinates {;t, y, r). Its angular points have then 
co-ordinates {x±yix, y + Jdy, Let this rectangular prism 

be supposed to be whoUy filled up with electricity of density p i 
then tne total quantity in it is pdxdydg. Consider the two faces 
perpendicular to the s'-axis. Let V be the potential at the centre W 
the prism, then the normal forces on the two faces of area dy.dxvixt 
respectively ' 


fdV . I \ , / 


dV 
dx ’ 


I’dW 
2 dx - 


dx 


and similar expressions for the normal foibes to the other pairs of 
faces dAT.dy, dz.dx. Hence, multiplying these normal forces by the 
areas of the corresponding faces, we have the total flux parallel to 
the AT-ttxis given by - {d^W ldx^)dxdydMy and similar exprmons for 
the other sides. Hence the total flux is 


and by the previous theorem this must be equal to ^itpdxdydz, 
d*V d^V 

This celebrated equation was first given by S. D. Poisson, although 
previously demonstrated by Lapl^ for the case when It 

defines the condition which must be fulfilled by the potential at any 
and every point in an electric field, through which /> is finite and the 
electric mree continuous. It may be looked upon as an equation 
to determine /> when V is given or vice versa. An exactly similar 
expression liold.s good in hydrokinetics, provided that for the 
electric potential we substitute velocity potential, and for the electric 
force the velocity of the liquid. 

The Pois.son equation cannot, however, be applied in the above 
form to a region which is partly within and partly without ~aa 
electrified conductor, because then the electric force undergoes a 
sudden cliange in value from zero to a finite value, in passing out- 
wards through the l>ountling surface of the conductor. We can, 
however, obtain another equation called the “ surface characteristic 
equation ” as follows ; -^Suppose a very small area dS described on a 
conductor having a surface density of electrification c. Then let a 
small, very short cylinder be described of which dS is a section, 
and the generating lines are normal to the surface. Let Vj and V.^ 
be the potentials at points just outside and inside the suorface dS, 
and let »i, and be the normals to the surface dS dmwn outAvards 
and inwards ; then - dVj/dn^ and -- dWJdn,^ are the normal com- 
ponents of the force over the ends of the imaginary small cylinder. 
But the force perpendicular to the curved .surface of this cylinder is 
everywhere zero . H ence the total flux through the surface considered 
is - {(dV,/dMj) + (dV2/difo)fdS, and this by a previous theorem must 
be equal to 47r(rdS, or the total included electric quantity. Hence 
we have the surface characteristic equation,’*' 

(dVi/d»i) + (d\yd«a) (19). 

Let us apply these theorems to a portion of a tube of electric force. 
Let the part selected not include any charged surface. Then since 
the generating lines of the tube are lines of iorce, the component of 
the electric force perpendicular to the curved surface of the tube is 
everywhere zero. Bui the electric force is normal to the ends 
of the tube. Hence if dS and dS' are the areas of the ends, and -f £ 
and -E' the oppositely directed electric forces at the ends of the 
tube, the surface integral of normal force on the flux over the tube is 
EdS-E'dS' (20), 

and this by the theorem already given is equal to zero, since the tube 
includes no electricity. Hence the characteristic qu^ty of a tube 
of eloclric force is that its section is everywhere inveraoly as the 
electric force at that point. A tube so chosen that EdS for one section 
has a value unity, is called a unit tube, since the, product of force 
and section is then everywhere unity for the same tube. 

In the next place apply the surface characteristic equation to any 
j^int on a charged conductor at which the surface density as <r. 
The electric force outward from that point is - dVfdn^ where dn is a 
distance measured along the outwardly drawn normal, and the force 
within the surface is zero. Hence we have 


- dV/d« 4ir<r or or = - (i/4r)dV /dn = E/4‘r. 

The above is a statement of Coulomb's law, that the electric force at 
the surface of a conditetor is proportional te the surface density of the 
charge at that point and equal to 49- times the density. ^ 


® See Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism^ vol. i. § 78b (2nd ed.). 

* /d. ih. vol. i. § 80. Coulomb proved the proportionality of electric 
surfoce force to density, but,, the alfove numerical relation £^4«’0- 
was first established by Poisson. 
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If we define the positive direction along a tube of electric force 
an the direction in which a email body charged with positive elec- 
tneitv would tend to move, we can summarize the above facts in a 
nmple form by saying that, if we have any closed surface deuribed 
in any manner tn an electric field, the excess of the number of unit tubes 
Which leave the surface over those which enter %t is equal to 4ir - times 
the algebraic sum of all the electncUv included within the surface. 

Evei^ tube of electric force must therefore begin and end on 
electrified surfaces of opbostte sign, and the quantities of positive 
and negative electricity on its two ends are equal, since the force E 
just outside an electrified surface is normal to it and equal to af/^v. 
where 9 is the surface density ; and since wc have just proved that 
for the ends of a tidn* of force E<fS =^- E^i/S', it follows that trdS = tr 'd^\ 

Q ~ Q'l where Q and Q' are flu: quantities of electricity on the ends 
of the tube of force. Accordingly, since every tul>c scuit out from a 
charged conductor must end somewhere on another charge of 
opposite sign, it follows that the two electricities always exist in 
oqual quantity, and that it is impossible to create any quantity 
of one kind without creating an equal quantity of the op])osile sign. 

We have next to consider the energy storage which takes pli;e 
when electric charge ii» created, t.c. when the dielectric i.s strained or 
polarized. Since the potential of a conductor is defined to be the 
work required to move a unit of positive electricity from the surface 
of the earth or from an infinite distance from all electricity to the 
surface of the conductoi, it follows that the work done m putting a 
small charge dq into a conductor at a ixitenlial v is vdq. Let us then 
suppose tlial a conductor originally at zero potential has its potential 
raised by administering to it small successive doses of electricity dq. 
The first raiws its ])otential to v, the second to v' and so on, and the 
Mth to V. Take any horizontal line and divide it into small elements 
of length each representing dq, and draw vertical lines representing 
the potentials r, v\ &c., and after each dose. Since the potential 
rises proportionately to the quantity in the conductor, the ends of 
these ordinates will lie on a straight line 
and define a triangle whose base line is a 
length equal to the total quantity Q and 
height a length equal to the final poten- 
tial V. The element of work done in 
introducing tlio quantity of electricity 
dq at a potential v is represented by the 
element of area of this tnangle (see fig. 
4), and hence the work done in charging 
the conductor with quantity Q to final 
potential V is ^QV, or since Q-i^CV, where C is its capacity, the 
work done is represented by 4CV'-* or by IQ'^/C. 

If (T is the surface density and <fS an element of surface, then 
/ffrfS is the whole charge, ancf hence | / V<r ifS is the expression for the 
energy of charge of a conductor. 

We can deduce a remarkable expression for the energy stored up 
in an electric field containing electrified bodies as follows ; ^ Let V 
denote the potential at any jxmit in the field. Consider the integral 

where the integration extimds throughout the whole space unoccupied 
by conductors. Wc liave by partial integration 
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and two similar equations in y and e. Hence 

iiljli {2 ■> Gl )■+ 


where dVjdn means differentiation along the normal, and v stands 

ffi fpi 

lor the operator Let E be the resultant electric force 

at any point in the field. Then bearing in mind that <r {il^sf)dVldn, 
and /»* - (i/4»)vV, w© have finally 

The first term on the right hand side expresses the energy of the 
surface electrification of the conductors in the field, and the second 
the energy of volume density (if any). Accordingly the term on 
the left hand side gives us the whole energy in the field. 

Suppose that the dielectric has a constant K, then we must multiply 
both sides b)' K an<l the expression for the energy per unit of volume 
of the field is equivalent to ^DE where D is the displacement or 
polarization in the dielectric. 

Furthermore it can be shown by the application of the calculus of 
variations that the condition for a minimum value of the function W, 
is that vV «= o. Hence that distribution of potential which is ncces- 


* See Maxwell, Eleciriciiy aihAfagnetism, vol. i. § 99a (3rd ed., 
i8qz), where the exprstslon in question is deduced as a corollary of 
Green's theorem. 


sary to satisfy Laplace’s equation is also one which makes the 
potential energy a minimum and therefore the energy stable. Thus 
the actual distribution of electricity on tlie conductor in the field is 
not merely a stable distribution, it is the only possible stable 
distribution. 

Method of Electrical Images . — A very powerful method of attacking 
problems in electrical distribution was first made known by Lord 
Kelvin in 1845 and is desenbed as the method of electrical images.- 
Hy older mathematical methods it had only been possible to predict 
in a few simple cases the distribution of 
electricity at rest on conductors of various 
iorms. The notion of an electrical image 
may be easily grasped by the following 
illustration : Let there be at A (see fig. 5) 
a point -charge of positive electricity 
and an infinite conducting plate PO, 
shown in section, connected to earth and 
therefore at zero j^otential. Then the 
charge at A together with the induced 
.surface charge on the plate makes a cer- 
tain field of electric force on the left of 
the plate PO, which is a zero equipotential 
surface. If we remove the plate, and 
yet by any means can keep the identical surface occupied by it 
a plane ot zero potential, the boundary conditions will remain 
the same, and tliereforc the field of force to the left of PO 
will remain unaltered. This can be done by placing at B an equal 
negative point-charge -~q in the place which would be occupied 
by the optical image of A if 1*0 were a mirror, that i.s, let -^q 
l>e placed at B, so that the distance BO is oqual to the distance 
AO, whilst AOB is at right angles to PO. Then the potential at any 
point P in this ideal plane PO is equal to q/AF - q/BV = O, whilst the 
resultant force at P due to the two point charges is z^AO/AP*, and 
is parallel to AB or normal to 1^. Hence if we remove the charge 
- at B and distribute electneity over the surface PO with a surface 
density c, according to the Coulomb-Poisson law, <r = r/AO/2irAP‘’, 
the field of force to the left of PD will fulfil the required boundary 
condi^ons, and hence will be the law of distribution of the induced 
electricity in the ca.se of the actual plate. The point-charge - q at B 
is called the “ electrical image *’ of the point-charge 4 qr at A, 

We find a precisely analogous effect in optics which justifies the 
term “ electrical image.” Suppose a room lit by a single candle. 
There is everywhere a certain illumination due to it. Place across 
the room a plane mirror. All the space behind the mirror will 
become dark, and all the space in front of the mirror will acquiio 
an exalted illumination. Whatever this increased illumination may 
be, it can be precisely imitated by removing the mirror and placing 
a second lighted candle at the place occupied by the optical image 
of the first candle in the mirror, that i.s, as far behind the plane as 
the first candle was in front. So the potential distribution in the 
^lace due to the electric point-charge 4^ as A together witli -q at 
B IS the same os that due to 4 y at A and the negative induced charge 
erected on the infinite plane (earthed) metal slieot placed half-way 
between A and B. 

The sam^ reasoning can be applied to determine the electrical 
image ol a point-charge of positive electricity in a .spherical surface, 
and therefore the distribution of in- 
duced electricity over a metal sphere 
connected to cartli produced by a 
])omt-charge near it. Let 4y be 
any positive point-charge placed at 
a point A outside a sphere (fig. 6) of 
radius r, and centre at C, and let P 
be any point on it. Let CA^d. 

Take a point B in CA such that 
CB-CA = r*’*, or CB -r^d. It is easy Fio. 6. 

then to show tliat 1 *A : PB -d :r. If 

then we put a negative point-charge - qrjd at B, it follows that the 
spherical surface will be a zero potential surface, for 




</ I 


VA" d 'PB~''- 


. (24). 


Another oejuipotential surface is evidently a very small sphere 
described round A. The resultant force due to these two jxiint- 
charges must then be in the direction CP, and its value E is the vector 
sum of the two forces along AB and BP due to the two jxiint-charges. 
It is not difficult to show ^at 

E=-(<P-r»)y/rAF» . . (25), 

in other words, the force at P is inversely as the cube of the distance 
from A, Suppose then we remove the negative point-charge, and 
let the sphere be supposed to become conductive and be connected 
to earth. If we make a distribution of negative electricity over it, 
which has a density 9 varying according to tlie law 

(T - - (rf® - r*)y/4*rrAP’ . . . (ao), 

that distribution, together with the point-charge 4y at A, will 
make a distribution of electric force at aU points outsice the sphere 


® See Lord Kelvin's Papers on EUctfosteUics and Magnetism, p. 144. 
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until these begin to contract and a definite aensory efiect is 


ex^tly simi^r to that which' would exist if the sphere were removed 
and a negative point^chaiKC -gr/d were plawdat B. Hence this 
surfac ^-'Icctncal ima^ of the charge +g at A in the spheried 

We may generalize these statements in the following theorem, 
which IS an important deduction from a wider theorem due to G. 
Green. Suppose tliat we have any distti^iution of electricity at rest 
over conductors, and tliat we know the potential at all points and 
consequently the level or cquipotential surfaces. Take any equi- 
potential surface enclosing the whole of the electricity, and suppose 
this to become an actual sheet of metal connected to the earth. 
It is then a zero potential surface, and every point outside is at zero 
potential as far as concerns the electric charge on the conductors 
inside. Then if U is the potential outside the surface due to this 
electric charge inside alone, and V that due to the opposite charge 
it induces on the inside of the metal surface, we must have U + V = 0 
or U = - V at all points outside the earthed metal surface. There- 
fore, whatever may lie the distribution of electric force produced 
by the charges inside taken alone, it can be exactly imitated for all 
space outside the metal surface if we suppose the inside charge 
remov'ed and a distribution of electricity of the same sign made 
over the metal surface such that its density follows the law 

ff=^ - (l/4jr)(/V/fJn . . . (27), 

where is the electric force at that point on the closed cqui- 

potenlial surface considered, due to the original cliarge alone. 

Biuliography. - For further developments of the subject wc must 
refer the reader to the numerous excellent treatises on electrostatics 
now available. 'Flit* student will find it to Ik* a great advantage to 
read through Faraday's three volumes entitled Experimental Re- 
searches oil h'/ectnci/v, as stKJn as he has mastered some modem 
elementary book giving in compact form a general account of 
electrical phenomena. For this purpose he may select from the 
lollowing l)Ooks : J. Clerk Maxwell, Elementary Treatise on Elec- 
tricity (Oxlord, 1881) ; J. J. Thomson, Elements of the Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and MapieUsm (Cambridge, 18^5) ; J. D. 
Everett, Electricity^ founded on part iii. of Dc.schanel*s Natural 
Philosophy (T.ondon, 1901) ; G. C. Foster and A. W. Porter, Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (Ixmdon, 1903) ; S. P. 
Thompson, Elementary Lessons on Electricity and Magnetism (London, 

When these elementary books have been digested, the advanced 
.student may proceed to study the following : J. Clerk Maxwell, 
A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (ist en., O.xford, 1873 ; 
2nd ed. by W. D. Niven, 1881 ; 3rd ed. by J. J. Thomson, 1892) ; 
Jouberl aiid Mascart, Electricity and Magnetism, English translation 
by E. Atkinson (London, 1883) ; Watson and Burbury, The Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism (Oxford, 1885) ; A. Gray, 
A Treatise on Magnetism and Electricity (London, 1898). In the 
collected Scientific Papers of Lord Kelvin (3 vols,, Cambridge, 1882), 
of James Clerk Maxwell (2 vols., Cambridge, i8yo), and of Lord 
Rayleigh (4 vols., Cambridge, 1903), the advanced student wall find 
the means for studying the historical development of electrical 
knowledge as it has been evolved from the minds of some of the 
master workers of the igth century. (J- A. F.) 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS, a general term for the use of 
electricity in therapeutics, i.e. in the alleviation and cure of 
disease. Before the different forms of medical treatment are 
dealt with, a few points in connexion with the machines and 
currents, of special interest to the medical reader, must first be 
given. 

Faradism. — For the battery required either for faradism or 
galvanism, cells of the Leclanch^ type are the most satisfactory. 
Being dry they can be carried in any position, are lighter, and 
there is no trouble from the erosion of wires and binding screws, 
such as so often results from wet cells. The best method of 
producing a smooth current in the secondary coil is for the 
interrupter hammer to vibrate directly against the iron core of the 
primary coil. For this it is best that the interruptor be made of 
a piece of steel spring, as a high rate of interruption can then be 
maintained, with a fairly smooth current in the secondary coil. 
This form of interruptor necessitates that the iron core be fixed, 
and variation in the primary induced current is arranged for by 
slipping a brass tube more or less over the iron core, thus cutting 
off the magnetic field from the primary coil, The secondary 
current (that obtained from the secondary coil) can be varied by 
keeping the secondary coil permanently fixed over the primary 
and varying the strength of the primary current. Where, as 
suggested above, the iron core is fixed, the primary and secondary 
induced currents will be at their strongest when the brass tube 
is completely withdrawn. As there is no simple means of measur* 
ing the strength of the faradic current, it is best to start with a 
very weak current, testing it on the muscles of one’s own hand 


produced ; the current can then be applied to the part, beitig 
strengthened only very gradually. ^ 

Gmanitm.^Fot treatment by galvanism a luge battery is 
needed, the simplest form being known as a patient’s battery/’ 
consbting of a variable number of dry cells arranged in aeries. 
The cells used are those of Leclanchd, with E.M.F. (or voltage.) 
of 1*5 and an internal resistance of *3 ohm. Thus the exact 
strength of the current is known ; the number of oelb usually 
employed is S4, and when new give an £.M.F. of about 36 volts. 

By using the formula C = where E is the volta^ of the battery, 

R the total resistance of battery, electrodes and the patient’s 
skin and tissues, and C the current in am^res, the number of 
cells required for any particular current can be worked out. The 
resistance of the patient’s skin must be made as loW as possible 
by thoroughly wetting both skin and electrodes with sodium 
bicarbonate solution, and keq>ing the electrodes in very close 
apposition to the skin. A galvanometer is always fitted to the 
battery, usually of the d’Arsonval type, with a shunt by means 
of which, on turning a screw, nine-tenths of the inducing current 
can be short-circuited away, and the solenoid only influenced 
by one-tenth of the current which is being used on the patient. 
In districts where electric power is available the continuous 
current can be used by means of a switchboard. A current 
of much value for electrotherapeutic purposes is the sinusoidal 
current, by which is meant an alternating current whose curve 
of electromotive force, in both positive and negative phase, 
varies constantly and smoothly in what is known as the sine 
curve. In those districts supplied by an alternating current, 
the sinusoidal current can be obtained from the mains by passing 
it through various transformers, but where the main supply is 
the direct or constant current, a motor transformer is needed. 

Static Electricity , — For treatment by static electricity the 
Wimshurst type of machine is the one most generally used. A 
number of electrodes are required ; thus for the application of 
sparks a brass ball and brass roller electrode, for the breeze ” 
a single point and a multiple point electrode, and another 
multiple point electrode in the form of a metal cap that can be 
placed over the patient’s head. The polarity of the machine must 
always be tested, as either knob may become positive or negative, 
though the polarity rarely changes when once the machine is 
in action. The oldest method of subjectii^ a patient to electric 
influence is that in which static electricity is employed. The 
patient is insulated on a suitable platform and treated by means 
of charges and discharges from an electrical machine. The effect 
is to increase the regularity and frequelicy of the pulse, raise the 
blood pressure and increase the action of the skin. The nervous 
system is quieted, sleep being promoted, the patient often be- 
coming drowsy during the application. If while the patient is 
being treated a point electro^ is brought towards him he feels 
the sensation of a wind blowing from that point ; this is an 
electric breeze or brush discharge. The breeze is negative if the 
patient is positively charged and vice versa. The “ breeze 
discharge ’’ treatment is especially valuable in subduing pain of 
the superficial cutaneous nerves, and also in the treatment of 
chronic indolent ulcers. Quite recently this form of treatment 
has been applied with much success to various skin lesions — 
psoriasis, eczema and pruritus. Static electricity is also utilized 
for medical purposes by means of “ sparks,” which ore adminis- 
tered with a ball electrode, the result being a sudden muscular 
contraction at the point of application. The electrode must be 
rapidly withdrawn before a second spark has time to leap across, 
as this is a severe form of treatment and must be administered 
slowly. It is mainly employed for muscular stimulation, and 
the contractions resulting from spark stimulation can be produced 
in cases of nerve injury and degeneration, even when the muscles 
have lost their reaction to faradism. The sensory stimulation 
of this form of treatment is also strong, and is useful in hysterical 
anaesthesia and functional paralysis. Where a milder sensory 
stimulation is required friction <»n be used, the electrode being 
in the form of a metal roller which is moved rapidly outside the 
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Mtient'S dodttng ow the epme or other part to be treated. 
Tht doti^ must be dry and of wool, and each additional 
woollen layer intensifies the effect. 

Another method of employing electricity at high potential 
is by the employment of hi^ frequency currents. There are two 
methods of application : that in which brush dischaiges are made 
use of, with undoubtedly good effects in many of the diseases 
■fleeting the surface of the body, and that in which the currents 
of the sol^oid are made to traverse the patient directly. The 
physiological value of the latter method is not certain, though 
one point of interest in connexion with it is that whereas statical 
applications raise the blood pressure, high frequency applications 
lower it. It has been used in the case (2 old people with arterio- 
sclerosis, and the reduction of blood pressure produced is said to 
have shown considerable permanence. 

The Faradie Current.’^. B. Duchenne was the first physician 
to make use of the induced current for treatment, and the term 
** faradization ” is supposed to be due to him. But in his day 
the differences between the two currents available, the primary 
and the secondary, were not worked out, and they were used 
Bomewlmt indiscriminately. Nowadays it is generally accepted 
that the primary current should be used for the stimulation of 
deep-lying organs, as stomach and intestines, &c., while the 
seconiiry current is employed for stimulation of the limb 
muscles and the cutaneous sensory nerves. The faradie current 
b also used as a means of diagnosis for neuro-muscular conditions. 
When the interrupted current is used to stimulate the skin over 
a motor nerve, all the muscles supplied by that nerve are thrown 
into rapid tetanic contraction, Uie contraction both beginning 
and ceasing sharply and suddenly with the current. Thb is 
the normal reaction of the nerve to faradism. If tlie muscle 
be wasted from disuse or sonu* local cause unconnected with its 
nervc^upply, the contraction is smaller, and both arises and 
relaxes more slowly. But if the lesion lies in the nerve itself, 
as in Bell’s palsy, the muscles no longer show any response when 
the nerve b stimulated, and this is known as the reaction of 
degeneration in the nerve. It is usually preceded by a condition 
of hyperexcitability. These results are applied to distinguish 
between functional paralysis and that due to some organic 
lesion, as in the former case the reaction of faradism will be as 
brisk as usual. Also at the beginning of most cases of infantile 
paraly.sis many more groups of mu^es appear to be affected 
than ultimately prove to be, and faradbm enables the physician 
to distinguish between those groups of muscles that are per- 
manently paralysed owing to the destruction of their trophic 
centre, and those muscles which are only temporarily inhibited 
from shock, and which with proper treatment will later regain 
their full power. In the testing of muscles electrically that 
point on the skin which on stimulation gives the maximum 
contraction for that muscle b known as the “ motor point ” for 
that muscle. It usually corresponds to the entry of the motor 
nerve. Famdic treatment may be employed m the weakness 
and emaciation depending on any long illness, rickets, anaemia, 
&c. For these cases it k &st to use the electric bath, the patient 
being placed in warm water, and the two electrodes, one at the 
patient’s back and the other at hb feet, bemg connected with 
the secondary coil. The patient’s general metabolism b stimu- 
lated, he eats and sleeps better and soon begins to put on weight. 
This b especially benehcial in severe cases of rickets. In the 
weakness and emaciation due to neurosthenb, especially in 
those cases being treated by the Weir Mitchell method (isolation, 
absolute confinement to bed, massage and overfeeding), a similar 
faradie Imth is a vcr>' helpful adjunct. In tabes dorsalis faradie 
treatment will often diminish the anaesthesia and numbness 
in the legs, with resulting benefit to the ataxy. Perhaps the 
most beneficial use of the faradie current is in the treatment of 
chronic constipation — especially that so frequently met with in 
young women and due to ^ficient muscular power of the 
intestinal walls. In long-standing cases the large intestine 
becomes permanently dilated, and its muscular fibres so atten- 
uated as to have no power ottr the intestinal contents. But 
faradism causes contraction at the point of stimulation, and 


I the -peristaltic wave thus started slowly progresses along the 
bowd. All that b needed b a specid electrode for introduction 
into the bowel and an ordmaiy roller electrode. The rectal 
electrode consbts of a 6-inch wire bearing at one end a small 
metal knob and fitted at the other into a metal cup which screws 
into the handle of the elactrode. The only part exposed b the 
metallic knob ; the rest b coated with some msulating material. 
The patient reclines on a couch on hb back, the rectal electrode 
is connected, and having been vaselined is passed some three 
inches into the rectum. A current is started with the secondary 
coil in such a position as to give only an extremely weak current. 
The roller electrode is then wetted with hot water and applied 
to the front of the abdomen. At first the patient should feel 
nothing, but the current should slowly be increased until a 
faint response is perceptible from the abdominal muscles. This 
gives the required strength, and the roller electrode, pressed 
well into the abdominal wall, should very slowly be moved along 
the course of the large intestine beginning at the right iliac 
fossa. Thus a combination of massage and faradie current is 
obtained, and the results are particularly satisfactory. Treat- 
ment should be given on alternate days immediately after 
breakfast, and should be persevered with for six or eight weeks. 
The patient can be taught to administer it to himself. 

The Galvanic, Continuous or Direct Current . — In using the 
galvanic or direct current the electrode must be covered with 
padded webbing or some other absorbent material, the metal of 
the electrode never being allowed to come in contact with the 
skin. The padding by retaining moisture helps to make good 
contact, and also helps to guard against burning the skin. But 
when a continuous current of 3 am. or more is passed for more 
than 5 min. the electrodes must be raised periodically and the 
skin inspected. If the current be too strong or applied for too 
long a time, small blisters are raised which break and are very 
troublesome to heal. Nor does the patient always feel much 
pain when this occurs. Also the electrodes must be remoistened 
every five or six minutes, as they soon become dry, and the skin 
will then be burnt. It is best to u.se a solution of sodium bi- 
carbonate. Again, the danger of burning the skin depends on 
the density of the current per sq. in. of electrode, so that a 
strong current through a small electrode will burn the skin, 
whereas the same current through a larger electrode will produce 
a beneficial effect. If the patient be immersed up to his neck 
in an electric bath, much stronger currents can be passed without 
causing either pain or injury, as in thb case the whole area of the 
skin in contact with the water acts as an electrode. In passing 
the current it must be remembered that the negative electrode 
or kathode is the more painful of the two, and its action more 
stimulating than the positive electrode or anode, which b 
sedative. If a muscle be stimulated over its motor point, it 
will contract with a sharp twitch and then become quiescent. 
With normal muscle the KCC (kathodal closure contraction) is 
stronger than that produced l^ the closure of the current at 
the anode ACC (anodal closure contraction). And if the muscle 
be normal the opening contraction KOC and AOC are not seen, 
When a galvanic current b passed along a nerve its excitability 
is increased at the kathode and diminbhed at the anode. The 
increased excitability at the kathode b katelectrotonus, and tlie 
lowered excitability at the anode anelcctrotonus. But since 
in a patient the electrode cannot be applied directly to the nerve, 
the lines of force from the electrode pass into the nerve both in 
an upward and downward direction, and hence there are two 
poles produced by each electrode. If the current be suddenly 
reversed, so that what was the anode becomes the kathode, a 
stronger contraction is obtained than by simply making and 
breaking the current. To avoid the four poles on the nerve to 
be tested, it is found most satisfactory to have one electrode 
placed at some distance, on the back or chest, not on the same 
limb. 

As explained above, when the nerve applying a muscle is 
diseased It no longer responds to the faradie current. On further 
testing this with the galvanic or continuous current it responds, 
but the contraction is not brisk but begins slowly and relaxes 
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dowiy, though the coatrgetioiii as a wholfi may be laiger than 
that of a normaJ muscle. Hiis excessive contraction is known 
hyperexcitobility to galvanism. This form of contraction 
b that obtained ^en the muscle fibre itself is stimulated. 
Again^ whereas in normal muscle KCC>ACC, when the nprve is 
degenerated KCC ^ACC or ACC > KCCk Also in the more severe 
forms of nerve injury tetanic contractions may be set up in the 
paralysed muscles, by closure of the current either at the anode 
or kathode. These Gorges are known as the reaction of degenera- 
tion or RD, and are of great value in diagnosis. They occur only 
after sudden or acute damage to the nerve cells of the anterior 
horn of the spinal cord, or to the motor nerve fibres proceeding 
from these cells. Thus RD is present in infantile paralysis, 
acute neuritis, &c., but absent in progressive muscular atrophy 
where the wasting of nerve and muscle takes place extremely 
slowly. The reaction of degeneration in the nerve is shown by 
disappearance of reaction to either kind of current, preceded for 
some days by hyperexcitability to either current. Where the 
muscle wasting is due to a lesion in the muscle alone, as in 
ischaemic myositis (usually due to injury from tight bandaging 
or badly applied splints), no reaction of degeneration is found ; 
the only change is a loss of power in the contraction. If the 
damage to the anterior horn cells be only very slight, there may 
only lie partial RT), and the prognosis is given according to the 
extent of RD. From this account it is clear that the greatest 
value of the continuous current lies in its use in diagnosis. But 
it is also applied extremely successfully, in combination with 
massage, to cases of infantile paralysis. Wrist drop from lead 
poisoning and lead neuritis of all kinds, reflex muscular atrophy 
and the muscular wasting of hemiplegia, are all benefited by the 
continuous current ; the severe pain of sciatica, and the inflam- 
mation of the nerve sheath in these cases, can be arrested more 
quickly by galvanic treatment than in any other way. Nearly 
all forms of neuritis, both of the cranial and other nerves, are 
best treated by the continuous current. The action in all cases 
is to stimulate the natural tendency to repair, very largely by 
improving the circulation through the injured parts. 

Another effect of an electric current is electrolysis, and the 
phenomena of electrolytic conduction involve not merely the 
ionization of the compounds, but also the setting in motion of the 
ions towards their respective poles. Solutions which conduct 
electric currents are called electrolytes, and in the case of the 
human body the electrolyte is the whole mass of the saline con- 
stituents in solution throughout the body. When a current is 
passed though an electrolyte, dissociation into ions takes place, 
the ions which are freed round the anode being called anions and 
those which are freed round the kathode being called kations. 
The anions carry negative charges and are consequently attracted 
by the positive electricity of the anode. The kations carry 
positive charges, hence they are repelled by the anode and 
attracted by the kathode. But a certain number of molecules 
do not dissociate, and hence in an electrolytic solution threre 
are neutral molecules, anions and kations. The chemical actions, 
and thus the antiseptic, remedial or toxic effects of electrolytes, 
are due to the actions of their ions. The phosphides and phos- 
phates may be taken as examples. Some are extremely toxic, 
while others are quite harmless. But it is to the phosphorus 
ion that the toxic or therapeutic effect is due. In the phosphates 
the phosphorus is part of a complex ion possessing quite 
different projicrties to those of the phosphorus ion of the 
pho.sphide.s. 'J'hc strikingly different effects of the sulphates and 
sulphides are due to similar conditions, as also of many other 
compounds. There are certain solvents, as alcohol, chloroform, 
glycerin and vaseline which do not dissociate electrolvtes, and 
consequently the latter become inert when mixed with these 
solvents. T^ese solutifms do not conduct electricity, and hence 
ionic effects are extremely slow. A vaseline ointment containing 
5 % of phenol makes a good dressing for an ulcer of the leg, 
and produces no irritant effect, but a 5 % aqueous solution may 
be botl) caustic and toxic. Since the toxic or therapeutic action 
of a solution is due to its ions, the action must be proportional to 
the number of ions in a givm volume, that is, the action of an 
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electrolyte depends on the degree d dissaKXiitkm/' l^ 
add is one that is much ^nsociated, a weak add one that has 
undergone but little dissodation and so on. In wu 

shown that the bacteriddal action of salts vanes with ihtk 
degree of dissociation and therefore depends on the conesntratiem 
of the active ions. In the medical a^tication of these facts it 
must be remembered that when an ion is mtroduosd into the body 
by electrolysis, it is probably forced into the actual celhilw 
constituents of the body, whereas the drug administered by one 
of the usual methods though circulating in the blood may p^haps 
never gain access to the edi itself. Hence the.; different effects 
that have been recorded between a drug administered by the 
moutli or subcutaneously and tlie same administered by electro- 
lysis. Thus a solution of cocaine injected, subcutaneously pro- 
duces quite different effects to that introduced by electrolysis. 
By the latter method it produces anaesthesia but does not diffuse, 
and the anaesthesia remains strictly limited to the surface covered 
by the electrode. It would appear that the ion is never intro- 
duced into the general circulation but into the cell plasma. 

In the technical working of medical electrolysis the most 
minute precautions are required. The solution of the drug must 
be made with as pure water as possible, recently distilled. The 
spongy substance forming the electrode must he free from any 
trace of electrolytic substances. Hence all materials used must 
be washed in distilled water. Absorbent cotton answers all 
requirements and is easily procured. The area of introduction 
can be exactly circum.scri^d by cutting a hole in a sheet of adhe- 
sive plaster which is applied to the skin and on which the electro- 
lytic electrodes are pressed. The great advantage of electrolytic 
methods is that it enables general treatment to be replaced by 
a strictly local treatment, and the cells can be saturated exactly 
to the degree and depth required. Strong antiseptics and 
materials that coagulate albumen cannot be introduced locally 
by ordinaiy methods, as the skin is impermeable to them, but by 
electrolysis they can be introduced to the exact depth required. 
The local effects of the ions depend on the dosage ; thus a feeble 
dose of the ions of zinc stimulates the growth of hair, but a 
stronger dose produces the death of the tissue. Naturally the 
different ions produce different effects. Thus the ions of the 
alkalis and magnesium arc caustic, tho.se of the alkaline earthy 
metals produce actual mortification of the tissue and so on. 
According to the ion chosen the effect may be caustic in various 
degrees, antiseptic, coagulating, producing vascular or nervous 
changes, &c., &c. And again electrolysis can also be used for 
extracting from the body such ions as arc injurious, as uric and 
oxalic acid from a patient suffering frqpi gout. 

One of the latest advances is the treatment of ankylosed 
joints by the electrolytic method, the electrolyte used being 
chloride of sodium, and the marvellous results being attributed 
to the introduction of the chlorine ions. This sclerolytic property 
of the current i.s applicable to all parts of the body accessible 
to the current. Old cases of rheumatic scleritis, entirely un- 
affected by the routine treatment of salicylates and iodide, 
have often cleared up entirely under electrolytic treatment. 
Cases of chronic iritis with adhesions and old pleural adhesions 
are also suited for this method of procedure. Certain menstrual 
troubles of women and also endometritis yield rapidly to electro- 
lysis with a zinc anode. Before this method of introduction, the 
zinc salts, though excellent disinfectants, acted only on the surface 
in consequence of their coagulating action on the albuminoids, 
but by the electric current, under the influence of a difference of 
potential, the zinc iron will penetrate to any desired depth. 
Cases of rodent ulcer unaffected by all other methods of treatment 
have been cured by electric kataphoresis with zinc ions, and the 
method is now being applied to the treatment of inoperable 
malignant tumours. As very strong currents are required for 
this latter, the patient has first to be anaesthetized by a general 
anaesthetic. Another direction in which electric ions are being 
used is that of the induction of local anaesthesia before minor 
suT^ical operations. Cocaine is the drug used, the resulting 
anaesthesia is absolute, and the operation ran be made almost 
bloodless by the admixture of suprarenal extract. 
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lUCTBOfTyPIllO, an application of the art of electroplating 
to typography {qjv,). In copying engraved plates for 
prmtiqg purposes, copper may be deposited upon the original 
plate^ the surface of which is first rendered slightly dirty, by 
means of a weak fK)lution of wax in turpentine or otherwise, to 
prevent adhesion. I'he reversed plate thus [)roduced is then 
stripped from the first and used as cathode in its turn, with the 
result that even the ‘finest lines of the original are faithfully 
reproduced. The electrolyte commonly contains about lb 
of copper sulphate and ^ lb of strong sulphuric acid per gallon, 
and IS worked with a current density of about lo amperes per 
sq. ft., which .should give a thickness of 0’000563 in. of copper 
per hour. As time is an object, the conditions alluded to 
m the article on Coppek as being favourable to the use 
of high current densities should Ije studied, bearing in mind 
that a tough copper deposit of high quality is essentiid. Moulds 
for reproducing plates or art-work are often taken in phster, 
beeswax mixed with \’enice turpentine, fusible metal, or gutta* 
perclm, and the suimre being rendered conductive by powdered 
black-lead, copper is deposited upon it evenly throughout. For 
statuary, and “ undercut ” )vork generally, an elastic mould— 
of glue and treicle (So : 20 parts)— may be used ; the mould, 
when set, is waterproofed by immersion in a solution of potassium 
bichromate followed by exposure to sunlight, or in some othcr 
way. Ihe best results, however, are obtained by taking a wax 
cast from the elastic mould, and then from this a plaster mould, 
which may be waterproofed w'lth wax, black-leaded, and used 
as cathode. In urt-work of this nature the principal points to 
be looked to in depositing arc the electrical connexions to the 
cathode, the shape of the anode (to secure uniformity of deposi- 
tion), the circulation of the electrolyte, and, in some cases, the 
means for e,sajpe of anode oxygen. Silver electrotyping is 
occasionally resorted to for special purpo,ses. 

BLECTRUM, BUiCTROM ((Ir. r/AcKTpoe, amber), an alloy of 
gold and silver in use among the ancients, descried by iHmy 
08 containing one part of silver to four of gold. 'I'he term is 
also applied in mineralogy to native argtintiferous gold containing 
from 20 lo 50 % of silver. In both cases the name is derived 
from the pale yellow colour of electrum, resembling that of amber. 

BLBGIT (Lat. for “ lie has chosen '’), in English law, a judicial 
writ of execution, given by the Statute of We,8tminster II. 
(1285), and so called from the words of the writ, that the plaintiff 
has chosen {elfgit) this mode of satisfaction. Previously to tiie 
Statute of Westminster II., a judgment creditor could only 
have the profits of lands of a debtor in satisfaction of his judg- 
ment, hut not ihe possession of the lands themselves. But this 
statute provided that henceforth it should be m the election of 
the party having recovered judgment to have a writ of fieri facias 
(q^v.) unto the sheriff on lands and goods or else all the chattels 
of the debtor and the one half of his lands until the judgment 
be satisfied. Since the Bankruptcy Act 1883 the writ of ele^it 
has extended to lands and hereditaments only. (Sec further 
Execution.) 

BLBGY, a short poem of lamentation or regret, called forth 
by the decease of a beloved or revered person, or by a general 
sense of the pathos of mortality. The Greek word ikiyela is of 
doubtful signification ; it is usually interpreted as meaning a 
mournful or funeral song. But there seems to be no proof that 
this idea of regret for death entered into the original meaning 
of fAcyfia. The earliest (ireek elegies which have come down 
to us are not funereal, although it is possible that the primitive 
tfAfyciu may have been a set of words liturgically used, with 
music, at a burial. When the elegy apjxiars in surviving Greek 
literature, wc find it dedicated, not to death, but to war and 
love. Callinus of Ephesus, who flourished in the 7th centurt', 
is the earliest elegist of whom we possess fragments. A little 
later IVrtaeus was compaising his famous elegies in Sparta. 
Both of these writers were, so W as we know, exclusively war- 
like and patriotic. On the other hand, the passion of love inspires 
Mimnermus, whose elegies are the prototypes not onlv of the 
later Greek pieces, and of Latin poems of the school of 
Tibullus and Propertius, but of a great deal of the formal erotic 


poetry of modem Europe. In the 6th century u.c., the elegies 
of Solon were admired ; they are mainly lost." But we possess 
more of the work of 'Dieognis of Megara than of any other 
archaic elegist, and in it we can observe the characteristics of 
Greek elegy best. Here the Dorian spirit of chivalry reaches its 
highest expression, and ^aar is combined with manly love. 

The eiegt', in its calm movement, seems to have begun to lose 
currency when the ewtasy of emotion was more successfully 
interpreted by the various rhythmic and dithyrambic inventions 
of the Aeolic lyrists. The elegy, however, rose again to the highest 
level of merit in Alexandrian times. It was reintroduced by 
Phiietas in the 3rd cent, b.c., and was carried to extreme per- 
fection by Callimachus. Other later Greek elegists of high 
reputation were A.sclepiadcs and Euphorion. But it is curious 
to notice that all the elegies of these poets were of an amatory 
nature, and that antiquity styled the funeral dirges of Theocritus, 
Bion and ^loschus— which are to us tlie types of elegy— not 
elegies at all, but idylls. When the poets of Rome began their 
imitative study of Alexandrian models, it was natural that the 
elegies of writers such as Callimachus should tempt them to 
immediate imitation. Gallus, whose works are unhappily lost, 
IS known to have produced a great sensation in Rome by pub- 
lishing his translation of the poems of Euphorion ; and he passed 
on to tlie composition of erotic elegies of his own, which were 
the earliest in the Latin language. If we possessed his once- 
famous Cyiheris, we should be able to decide the question of how 
much Propertius, who is now the leading figure among Roman 
elegists, owed to the example of Gallus. His brilliantly emotional 
Cynthitty with its rich and unexampled employment of that 
alternation of hexameter and pentameter which had now come 
to be known as the elegiac measure, seems, however, to have 
settled the type of Latin elegy. Tibullus is always named in 
conjunction with Propertius, who was his contemporary, although 
in their style they were violently contrasted. The sweetness 
of Tibullus was the object of admiration and constant imitation 
by the Latin poets of the Renaissance, although Propertius has 
more austerely pleased a later taste. Finally, Ovid wrote elegies 
of great variety in subject, but all in the same form, and his 
dexterous easy metre closed the tradition of elegiac poetry 
among the ancients. What remains in the decline of Latin 
literature is all founded on a studv of those masters of the 
Golden Age. 

When the Renaissance found its way to England, the word 
“ elegy ” was introduced by readers of Ovid and Propertius. 
But from tire beginning of the i6th century, it was used in English, 
as it has been ever since, to describe a funeral song or lament. 
One of the earliest poems in English which bears the title of 
elegy is The Complaint of Phtlomenef which George Gascoigne 
^gan in 1562 and printed in 157b. The Daphnaida of Spenser 
(1591) is an elegy in the strict modern sense, namely a poem 
of regret pronounced at the obsequies of a particular person. 
In 1579 Puttenliam had defined an elegy as being a song “ of 
long lamentation.’’ With the opening of the 17th century 
the composition of elegies became universal on every occasion 
of public or private grief. Dr Johnson’s definition, ''Elegy, a 
short poem without points or turns,” is singularly inept and 
cureless. By that time (1755) English literature had produced 
many great elegies, of which the Lycidas of Milton is by far the 
most illustrious. But even Cowley's on Crashaw^, Tickell’s on 
Addison, Pope’s on an Unfortunate Lady, those of Quarles, and 
Dry den, and Donne, should have warned Johnson of his mistake. 
Since the 18th century the most illustrious examples of elegy 
in English literature have been the Adonats of Shellev (on Keats), 
the Thyrsis of Matthew Arnold (on CJough), and the Ave atqtu 
Vale of Mr Swinburne (on Baudelaire). It remains for us to 
mention what is the most celebrated elegy in English, that 
written by Gray in a Country Churchyard. This, however, 
belongs to a class apaii, as it is not addressed to the memory 
of any particular person. A writer of small merit, James 
Hammond (17^6-1742), enjoyed a certain success with his Love 
Elegies in which he endeavoured to introduce the erotic elegy as 
it was written by Ovid and Tibullus. This exneriment nn 
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hold of English literaturf, but was welcomed in France in the 
amatory works of Pamy (175J-1S14), in those of Ch 6 nedoll 4 
(1769-1833), and of Hillevoye (i782-i8t6). The melancholy 
and sentimental elegies of the last named are the typical example 
of this class of poetry in French literature. Lamartine must be 
included among the elegists, and his* famous “Le Lac” is as 
eminent an elegy in French as Gray’s “ Country Churchyard ” 
is in English. The elegy has flourished in Portugal, partly 
because it was cultivated with great success by Camoens, the 
most illustrious of the Portuguese poets. In Italian, Chiabrera 
and Filicaia are named among the leading national elegists. In 
German literature, the notion of elegy as a poem of lamentation 
does not exist. The famous Roman Elegies of Goethe imitate 
in form and theme those of Ovid ; they are not even plaintive 
in character. 

Elegiac Verse has commonly been adopted by German 
poets for their elegies, but by English poets never. Schiller 
defines this kind of verse, which consists of a distich of which the 
first line is a hexameter and the second a pentameter, in the 
following pretty illustration : — 

** In the hexameter rises tlic fountain’s silvery column. 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back." 

The word “ elegv,” in English, is one which is frequently 
used very incorrectly ; it should be remembered that it must 
be mournful, meditative and short without being ejacu- 
latory. Thus Tennyson’s In Memoriam is excluded by its 
length ; it may at b?st be treated as a collection of elegies. 
Wordsworth’s Lucy^ on the other hand, is a dirge ; this is too 
brief a burst of emotion to be styled an elegy. Lycidas and 
Adonais remain the two unapproachable types of what a personal 
elegy ought to be in English, (E. G.) 

ELEMENT (Lat. elemenium)^ an ultimate component of any- 
thing, hence a fundamental principle. Elementum wa.s used 
ill Latin to translate the Greek oTotx<‘o*' (that which stands 
in a (rrolxo% or row), and is a word of obscure origin and 
etymology. The root of Lat. aleref to nouri.sh, has been sug- 
gested, thus making it a doublet of alimentum, that which sup- 
p(irts life ; another explanation is that the word represent 
LMN. the first three letters of the second part of tlie alp^bet, 
a parallel use to that of ABC. Apart from its application in 
chemistry, which is treated below, the word is used of the 
rudiments or principia of any .science or subject, as in Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry ^or in the beggarly elements " (ra ittidx^ 
oTotx^J^, of St Paul in Gal. iv. 9) ; in mathematics, of a funda- 
mental concept involved in an investigation, a.s the ‘‘elements” 
of a determinant ; and in electricity, of a galvanic (or voltaic) 
“ element ” in an electric cell (see Battery ; Electric). In 
astronomy, “ element ” is used of any one of the numerical or 
geometrical data by which the course of a varying phenomena is 
computed ; it is applied especially to orbital motion and eclipses. 
The “ elements of an orbit ” are the six data by which the position 
of a moving body in its orbit at any time may determined. 
The “ elements of an eclipse ” express and determine the motion 
of the centre of the shadow-axis, and are the data necessary 
to compute the phenomena of on eclipse during its whole course, 
as seen at any place. In architecture the term “element” 
is applied to the outline of the design of a Decorated window, on 
which the centres for the tracery are formed. These centres 
will all be found to fall on points which, in some way or other^ 
will be equimultiples of parts of the openings. 

Chemical Elements, 

Like all other scientific concepts, that of an element has 
changed its meaning many times in many ways during the 
development of science. Owing to their very small 
amount of real chemical knowledge, the generalisations 
of the ancients were necessarily rather superficial, 
and could not stand m the face of the increasing development 
of practical chemistry. Nevertheless we find the concept of 
on element as ** a substance from which all bodies are made or 
derived ” held at the very beginning of occidental p^osophy. 
Th^ regarded “water” as the element of all things; his 


followers accepted his idea of a primoitiialeubstanGe as the baliis 
of all bodies, but they endeavoured to determine some other 
general element or elements, like “ fire ” or “ §pirit>” or “ love ” 
and “hatred,” or “fire,” “water,” “air” aro “earth.” We 
find in this development an exact p^lelism to the manner 
in which scientific ideas generally arise, develop and change. 
They are created to point out the common part m a variety of 
observed phenomena, in order to get some leading light in tl^ 
chaos of events. At first almost any idea will do, if only it 
promises some comprehensive airangement of the facts ; after- 
wards, the inconsistencies of the first trial rimke themselves 
felt ; the first idea is tlien changed to meet better the new 
requirements. For a shorter or longer time the facts and ideas 
may remain in accord, but the uninterrupted increaseof empirical 
knowledge involves sooner or later new fundamental alterations 
of the general idea, and in this way there is a never-ceasing 
process of adaptation of the ideas to the facts. As facts are un- 
changeable by themselves, the adaptation can be only one-sided ; 
the ideas are compelled to change according to the facts. We 
must therefore educate ourselves to regard the ideas or theories 
as the changing part of science, and keep ourselves ready to 
accept even the most fundamental revision of current theories. 

The first step in the development of the idea of elements was 
to recognize that a single principle would not prove sufficient to 
cover the manifoldness of facts. Empedocles therefore conceived 
a double or binary elementary principle ; and Aristotle developed 
this idea a stage further, stating two sets of binary antagonistic 
1 principles, namely “ dry-wet ” and “ hot-cold.” The Aristotelian 
I or peripatetic elements, which played such a great r6le in the 
whole medieval philosophy, are the representatives of the several 
binary combinations of these fundamental properties, “ fire ” 
being hot and dry, “ air ” hot and wet, “ water ” cold and wet, 
“ earth ” cold and dry. According to the amount of these pro- 
perties found in any body, these elements were regarded as having 
taken part in forming this body. Concerning the reason why 
only these properties were regarded as fundamental, we know 
noting. Tl\ey seem to be token at random rather than carefully 
selected ; they relate only to the sense of touch, and not to vision 
or any other sense, possibly because deceptions in the sense of 
touch were regarded as non-existent, while the other senses were 
apparently not so trustworthy. At any rate, the Aristotelian 
elements soon proved to be rather inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the increasing chemical knowledge ; other pro- 
perties had therefore to be selected to represent the general 
beliaviour of chemical substances, and in this cose we find them 
already much more “ chemical ” in thc^modern sense. 

Among the various substances recognized by the cheraistSj 
certain classes or groups readily distinguislied themselves. 
First the metals, by their lustre, their heaviness, and gt0at*Mi 
a number of other common properties. According to oftko 
the general principle of selecting a single substance Mfrnm 
as a representative of the group, the metallic properties 
were represented by ‘ ‘ mercury.” The theorcliciaus of the middle 
ages were rather careful to point out that coinmon mercury 
(the liquid metal of to-day) was not at all to be identified with 
“ philosophical ” mercury, the lasf: being simply tlie ^incipU 
of metallic behaviour. In the same way combustibility wai 
represented by “ sulphur,” solubility by “ salt,” and occasionally 
the chemically indifierent or refractory character by “ earth.” 
According to the subsistence and preponderance of these pro* 
perties in difierent bodies, these were regarded as containing the 
corresponding elements ; conversely, just as experience teachea 
the chemist every day that by proper treatment the propertiea 
of given bodies may be changed in the most varbus ways, the 
observed changes of properties were ascribed to the gain or loss 
of the corresponding elements. According to this theory, which 
accounted rather well for a large number of facts, there was no 
fundamental objection against trying to endow base metals with 
the properties of the precious ones ; to make artificial gold was a 
task quite similar to the modem problem of, e.g. making artificial 
quinine. The realization that there is a certain natural law 
preventing such changes b of much later date. It is therefore 
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doite tinjiiit to consider the work of the alchemists, who ^ed 
to artifkiial gold, as consummate nonsense. A there 
was no reason why a change from lead to ^oid should be less 
ponible than a change from iron to rust ; indeed there is no 
a prim reason against it now. But experience has taught us 
that lead and gold are chemical elements in the modem sense, 
and that there is a general experimental law that elements arc 
not transformable one into another. So experience taught the 
alchemists irresistibly that in spite of the manifoldness of chemical 
changes H is not always possible to change any given substance 
into another ; the possibilities are much more toited, and there 
is only a certain rai^c of sulwtances to be obtained from a given 
one. The impossibility of transforming lead or copper into noble 
metals proved to be only one case out of many, and it was recog- 
nized generally that there are certain chemical families whose 
members arc related to one another by their mutual transform- 
ability, while it is impossible to bridge the boundaries separating 
these families. 

TTie man who brought all these experiences and considerations 
into scientific form was Robert Boyle. He stated as a general 
principle, that only tangible and ponderable substances 
should lie recognized os elements, an element being 
Boyi^ a substance from which other substances may be made, 
but which cannot be separated into different substances. 
He showed that neither the peripatetic nor the alchemistic 
elements satisfied this definition. But he was more of a critical 
than of a synthetical turn of mind ; although he established 
the correct principles, he hesitated to point out what substances, 
among those known at his time, were to be considered as elements. 
He only paved the way to the goal by laying the foundations 
of analytical chemistry, i.e. by teaching how to characterize 
and to distinguish different chemical individuals. Further, by 
adopting and developing the corpuscular hypothesis of the 
constitution of the ponderable substances, he foreshadowed, in 
a way, the law of the conservation of the elements, viz. tlmt no 
element can be changed into another element ; and he considered 
the compound substances to be mode up from small particles 
or corpu.scles of their elements, the latter retaining their essence 
in all combinations. This hypothesis accounts for the fact that 
only a limited number of other substances can be made from a 
given one— namely, only those which contain the elements present 
in the given substance. But it is characteristic of Boyle’s critical 
mind that he did not shut his eyes against a serious objection j 
to his hypenhesis. If the compound substance is made up of | 
parts of the elements, one would expect that the properties of 
the compound substance would prove to be the sum of the 
properties of the elements. Rut thus is not the case, and chemical 
compounds show properties which generally differ very consider- 
ably from those of the compounds. On the one hand, the cor- 
puscular hypothesis of Boyle was developed into the atomic 
hypothesis of Dalton, which was considered at the beginning of 
the 19th century as the very best representation of chemical 
facts, while, on the other hand, the difficulty as to the properties 
of the compounds remained the same as Boyle found it, and ha.s 
not yet \yten removed by an appropriate development of the 
atomic hypothesis. Thus Boyle considered, c.^. the metals as 
elements. However, it is interesting to note that he considered 
the mutual transformation of the metals as not altogether im- 
possible, and he even tells of a case when gold was transformed 
into base metal. It is a common psychological fact that a 
reformer does not generally succeed in being wholly consistent 
in his reforming ideas : there remains invariably some point 
where he commits exactly the some fault which he set out to 
abolish. We shall find the same inconsistency also among other 
chemical reformers. Even earlier than Boyle, Joachim Jung 
(1587-16^7) of Hambuig develojied similar ideas. But as he 
did not rfi.stinguish himself, as Boyle did, by experimental work 
in science, his views exerted only a limited infiuence amongst 
his pupils. 

In the times following Boyle’s work we find no remarkable 
outside development of tht |heory of elements, but a very 
important inside one. Analytical chemistry, or the art of dis- 


tinguishing different chemical substanoes^ was rapidly develop- 
ing, and tiie necess^ foundation for such a theory was thus 
laid. We find the discussions about the true elements 
disappearing from the text-books, <Mr removed to an2iJ^. 
insignificant comer, while the description of observed 
chemical changes of different ways of preparing the same sub- 
stance, as identified by the same properties, and of the methods 
for recognizing and dist^uishing the various substances, take 
their place. The similarity of certain groups of chemical changes, 
as, for example, combustion, and the inverse process, reduction, 
was observed, and thus led to an attempt to shape these most 
general facts into a common theory. In this way the theory 
of “ jrfilogiston ” was developed by G. E. Stahl, phlogiston being 
(according to the usual way of regarding general properties as 
being due to a principle or element) the “ principle of combusti- 
bility,” similar to the “ sulphur ” of the alchemists. This again 
must be regarded as quite a legitimate step justified by the 
knowledge of the time. For experience taught that combusti- 
bility could be transferred by chemical action, e.g. from charcoal 
to litharge, the latter being changed thereby into combustible 
metallic lead ; and according to Boyle’s principle, that only 
bodies should be recognized as chemical elements, phlogiston 
was considered as a body. From the fact that all l^ing 
chemists in the second half of the 18th century used the phlogiston 
theory and were not hindered by it in making their great dis- 
coveries, it is evident that a sufficient amount of truth and 
usefulness was embodied in this theory. It states indeed quite 
correctly the mutual relations between oxidation and reduction, 
as we now call these very general processes, and was erroneous 
only in regard to one question, which at that time had not 
aroused much interest, the question of the change of weight 
during chemical processes. 

It was only after Isaac Newton’s discovery of universal 
gravitation that weight was considered as a property of para* 
mount interest and importance, and that the question 
of the changes of weight in chemical reactions became 
one worth asking. When in due time this question was 
raised, the fact became evident at once, that combus- 
tion means not loss but gain of weight. To be sure of this, it 
was necessary to know first the chemical and physical properties 
of gases, and it was just at the same time that this knowledge 
was developed by Priestley, Scheele and others. Lavoisier was 
the originator and expounder of the necessary reform. Oxygen 
was just discovered at that time, and Lavoisier gathered etndence 
I from all sides that the theory of phlogiston had to be turned 
inside out to fit the new facts. 

He realized that the sum total of the weights of all sub- 
stances concerned within a chemical change is not altered 
by the change. Tliis principle of the “ conservation of weight ” 
led at once to a simple and unmistakable definition of a chemical 
element. As the weight of a compound substance is the sum of 
the weights of its elements, the compound necessarily weighs 
more than any of its elements. An element is therefore a sub- 
stance which, by being changed into another substance, in- 
variably increases its weight, and never gives rise to substances 
of less weight. By the help of this criterion Lavoisier composed 
the first table of chemical elements similar to our modern ones. 
According to the knowledge of his time he regarded the alkalis 
os elements, although he remarked that they are rather similar 
to certaui oxides, and therefore may possibly contain oxygen ; 
the truth of this was proved at a later date by Humphry Davy. 
But the inconsistency of the reformer, already referred to, may 
be observed with Lavoisier. He included “ heat and light ” in 
his list of elements, although he knew that neither of them had 
weight, and that neither fitted his definition of an element ; this 
atavistic Survival was subsequently removed from the table of 
the elements by Berzelius in the beginning of the 19th century. 
In this wav the question of what substances are to bs regarded as 
chemical dements had been settled satisfactorily in a qualitative 
way, but it is interesting to realize that the last step in this 
de^opment, the theory of Lavoisier, was based on quantitative 
considerations. Such considerations became of paramount 
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interest at once^ and led to the concept of the cmbinin^ weiffUs 
of the dements. 

The first discoveries in this held were made in the last quarter 
of the i8th century by J. B. Richter. The pomt at issue was a 
rather commonplM one : it was the fact that when two 
iiehitr*B neutral salt solutions were fhixed to undergo mutual 
W9riu chemical decomposition and recombination, the re- 
sulting liquid was neutral again, i.e. it did not contain 
any excess of acid or base. In other words, if two salts, A'B' 
and A*B*, composed of the acids M and A" and the bases B' and 
B"', undergo mutual decomposition, the amount of the base B' 
left by the first salt, when its acid M united with the base B*" 
to form a new salt A'B'', was just enough to make a neutral salt 
A^B' with the acid left by the second salt. At first sight this 
looks quite simple and self-evident, — that neutral salts should 
form neutral ones again and not acid or basic ones,— but if this 
fact IS once stated very serious quantitative inferences may be 
drawn from it, as Richter showed. For if the symbols A', A", 
B', B" denote at the same time such quantities of the acids and 
bases as form neutral salts, then if three of these quantities are 
determined, the fourth may be calculated from the others. This 
follows from the fact that by decomposing A'B' with just the 
proper amount of the other salt to form All", the remaining 
quantities IV and A" exist in exactly the ratio to form a neutral 
salt A"B'. It is possible, therefore, to ascribe to each acid and 
base a certain relative weight or “ combining weight.” by which 
they will combine one with the other to form neutral salts. T’he 
same reasoning may be extended to any number of acids and bases. 

It is true that Richter did not find out by himself this simplest 
statement of the law of neutrality which he discovered, but he 
expressed the same consequence in a rather clumsy way by a 
table of the combining weights of different bases related to the 
unit amount of a certain acid, and doing the same thing for the 
unit weight of every other acid. Then he observed that the 
numbers in these different tables are proportionate one to another. 
The same holds good if the corresponding series of the combining 
weights of acids for unit weights of different bases were tabulated. 
It was only a little later that a Berlin physicist, G. E. Fischer, 
united the whole system of Richter’s numbers simply into a 
double tabic of acids and bases, taking as unit an arbitrarily 
chosen substance, namely sulphuric acid. The follovying table 
by Fischer is therefore the first table of combining weights. 


Bases, 


Alumina 

• • 525 

Magnesia 

. . 015 

Ammoniac . 

. . 672 

Lime .... 

• • 

Soda .... 

. . 85 g 

Strontiane . 

. . J329 

Potash . 

. . 1605 

Baryte . . . 

. . 2222 


A cids. 


Fluoric 

. 427 

Carbonic .... 

• 577 

Sebacic 

. 706 

Muriatic (hydrochloric) 

. 712 

Oxalic 

• 755 

Phosphoric .... 

* 

Formic 

. y88 

Sulphuric .... 

. 1000 

Succinic 

. 1209 

Nitric ..... 

. 1405 

Acetic 

. 1^0 

Citric 

. 1683 

Tartaric 

. 1O94 


It is interesting again to hotice how difficult it is for the 
discoverer of a new truth to find out the most simple and com- 
plete statement of his discovery. It looks as if the amount of 
work needed to get to the top of a new idea is so great that not 
enough energy remains to clear the very last few steps. It is 
noteworthy dso to observe how difficult it was for the chemists 
of that time to understand the bearing of Richter’s work. 
Although a summary of his results was published in BerthoUet’s 
Essai de statique chimiquey one of the most renowned chemical 
books of that tiipe, nolxidy dared for a long time to take up the 
scientific treasure laid open for all the world. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the same question wm 
taken up firom quite another standpoint. John Dalton, in his 
investigations of the behaviour of gases, and in order 
to understand more easily what happened when gases 
•etmte were al^orbed by liquids, used the corpuscular hypo- 
thesis already mentioned in connexion with Boyle. 
WJIule he depicted to himself how the corpuscles, or, as he Re- 


ferred to can timmi the of the |u«i^ entered Ae 

interstices of the atoms of the liquids in which they dissohredi 
he asked himself : Are the several atoms of the same substance 
exactly alike, or are them difierenoes as between the gimns of 
sand? Now experience teaches us that it is impossible to 
separate, for exa^le, a quantity of pure water into two samples 
of somewhat dlfierent properties* When a pure substance is 
fractionated by partial distillation or partial crystsilisation or 
partial change into another substance by chemical means, we 
find constantly that the residue is not chM^ed in its properties, 
as it would be if the atoms were slightly difierhnt, since m that 
case e.%. the lighter atoms would disti) first and leave behind the 
heavier ones, &c. Therefore we must conclude that all atoms 
of the same kind are exactly alike in shape and weijght But, if 
this be so, then all combinations between different atoms must 
proceed in certain invariable ratios of the weights of the elements, 
namely by the ratio of the weights of tlie atoms. Now it is 
impossible to weigh tlie atoms directly ; but if wc determme the 
ratio of the weights in which oxygen and hydrogen combine to 
form water, we determine in this way also the relative weight of 
their atoms. By a proper number of analyses of simple chemical 
compounds we may determine the ratios between the weights of 
all etoentary atoms, and, selecting one of them os a standard 
or unit, we may express the weight of all other atoms in terms 
of this unit. The following table is Dalton’s [Mem. of the tit. 
and Phil. Soc. of Manchester (II.), vol. i. p. 287, 1805). 


Table of the Relative Weights of the Ultimate Particles of Gaseous and 
other Bodies. 


Hydrogen .... 

J 

Azof 

4*2 

Carbone 

4*3 

Ammonia .... 

5*2 

Oxygen 

y5 

Water 

6*5 

Phosphorus .... 

7-2 

I’hosphuretted hydrogen 

8-2 

Nitrous gas .... 

9*3 

Ether 

9*6 

Gaseous oxide of carbone 

9-8 


Nitrons oxide . . . . 

Swlphur 

Nitric acid 

Sulphuretted hydro'^*n 
Carbonic acid .... 

Alcohol 

Sulphureous acid 
Sulphuric acid .... 
Carhuretted hydroj^cu lm.;i 
stagnant watt‘r . . 

Olefiant gas 


fV7 

14-4 

I5‘3 

254 

5*3 


Dalton at once drew a peculiar inference from this view. 
If two elements combine in different ratios, one must conclude 
that different numbers of atoms unite. There must be, therefore, 
a simple ratio between the quantities of the one element united 
to the same quantity of the other. Dalton showed at once that 
the analysis of carl^n monoxide and of carbonic acid satisfied 
this consequence, the quantity of oxygen in the second compound 
being double the quantity in the firsj: one. A similar relation 
holds good between marsh gas and olefiant gas (ethylene). This 
is the ** law of multiple proportions ” (see Atom). By these 
considerations Dalton extended the law of combining weights, 
which Richter had demonstrated only for neutral sdts, to all 
possible chemical compounds. While the scope of the law was 
enormously extended, its experimental foundation was even 
smaller than with Richter. Dalton did not concern himself very 
much with the experimental verification of his ideas, and the 
first communication of his theory in a paper on the absorption 
of gasc.s by liquids (1803) attracted os little notice as Richter’s 
discoveries. Even when T. Thomson published Dalton’s views 
in an appendix to his widely read text-book of chemistry, matters 
did not change very much. It was only by the work of J, J. 
l^rzelius that the enormous importance of Dalton’s views was 
brought to light. 

Berzelius wa.s at that time busy in developing a trustworthy 
system of chemical analysis, and for this purRse he investigated 
the composition of the most important salts. He then 
went over the work of Richter, and realized that by his 
law he could check the results of his analyses. He tried 
it and found the law to hold good in most cases ; when 
it did not, according to his analyses, he found that the error was 
on Ids own side and that bettCT analyses fitted Richter’s law. 
l^us he was prepared to understand the importance of Dalton’s 
views and he proceeded at once to test its exactnese. The result 
was the best possible. The law of the combining weights of the 
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atoms, or of the atomic weights, proved to hold good in every 
case in which it was tested. All chemical combinations between 
the several elements are therefore regulated by weight according 
to certain numbers, one for each elment, and combinations 
between the elements occur only in ratios given by these weights 
or by simple multiples thereof. Consequently Berzelius regarded 
Dalton's atomic hypothesis as proved Ijy experiment, and became 
a strong believer in it. 

At the same time W. H. Wollaston had discovered independ- 
ently the law of multiple proportions in the case of neutral and 
acid salts. He gave up further work when he learned of Dalton’s 
ideas, but afterwards he pointed out that it was necessary to 
distinguish the hypothetical part in Dalton’s views from their 
empirical part. The latter is the law of combining weights, or 
the law that chemical combination occurs only according to 
certain numl)ers characteristic for each element. Besides this 
purely experimental law there is the hypothetical explanation 
by the assumption of the existence of atoms. As it is not 
proved that this explanation is the only one possible, the existence 
of the law is not a proof of the existence of the atoms. He there- 
fore preferred to call the characteristic combining numbers of 
the Clements not “ atomic weights ” but chemical equivalents.” 

Although there were at all times chemists who shared 
Wollaston’s cautious views, the atomic hypothesis found general 
acceptance because of its ready adaptability to the most diverse 
chemical facts. In our time it is even rather difficult to separate, 
as Wollaston did, the empirical part from the hypothetical one, 
and the concept of the atom penetrates the whole system of 
chemistry, especially organic chemistry. 

If we compare the work of Dalton with that of Richter we 
find a fundamental difference. Richter’s inference as to the 
existence of combining weights in salts is based solely on an 
experimental observation, namely, the persistence of neutrality 
after double decomposition j Dalton’s theory, on the contrary, 
is based on the hypothetical concept of the atom. Now, however 
favourably one may think of the probability of the existence of 
atoms, this existence is really not an observed fact, and it is 
necessary therefore to ask : Does there exist some general fact 
which may lead directly to the inference of the existence of 
combining weights of the elements, just as the persi.stence of 
neutrality leads to the some consequence as to acids and bases ? 
The answer is in the affirmative, although it took a whole cen- 
tury before this question was put and answered. In a series of 
rather difficult papers {Zeits, /. Phys, Chem, since 1895, and 
Annalrn der Naturphilosophie since 1902), Franz Wald (of 
Klttdno, Bohemia) developed his investigations as to the genesis 
of this general law. Later, W. Ostwald (Faraday lecture. Tram. 
Chem, Soc., 1904) simplified Wald’s reasoning and made it more 
evident. 

The general fact upon which the necessary existence of combin- 
ing weights of the elements may be based is the shifting character 
of the boundary between elements and compounds. It has 
already been pointed out that Lavoisier considered the alkalis 
and the alkaline earths as elements, because in his time they had 
not been decomposed. As long as the decomposition had not 
been effected, these compounds could be considered and treated 
like elements without mistake, their combining weight being 
the sum of the combining weights of their (subsequently dis- 
covered) elements. This means that compounds enter in reaction 
with other substances as a whole, just as elements do. In 
particular, if a compound A 13 combines wdth another substance 
(elementary or compound) C to form a ternary compound ABC, 
it enters this latter as a whole, leaving behind no residue of A or 
B. Inversely, if a ternary compound ABC be changed into a 
binaiy one AB by taking away the element C, there will not be 
found any excess of A or B, but both elements will exhibit just 
the same ratio in the binary as in the ternary compound. 

Experimentally this important fact was proved first by 
Berzelius, who showed that by oxidizing lead sulphide, PbS, to 
lead sulphate, PbS04, excess either of sulphur or l^d could 
be found after oxidation; same held good with barium 
sulphite, BaSOg, when converted into barium sulphate, BaSO^. 


On a much larger scale and with very great accuracy the inverse 
was proved half a century later by J. S. Stas, w'ho reduced silver 
chlorate, AgClOj, silver bromatc, AgBr03, and silver iodate, 
AglOg, to the corresponding binary compounds, AgCl, AgBr 
and Agl, and searched in the residue of the reaction for any 
excess of silver or halogAi. As the tests for these substances 
are among the most sensitive in analytical chemistry, the 
general law underwent a very severe test indeed. But the 
result was the same as was found by Berzelius — no excess of 
one of the elements could be discovered. We may infer, therefore, 
generally that compounds enter ulterior combinations without 
change of the ratio of their elements, or that the ratio between 
different elements in their compounds is the same in binary and 
ternary (or still more complicated) combinations. 

This law involves the existence of general combining weights 
just in the same way as the law of neutrality with double de- 
composition of salts involves the law of the combining weights 
of acids and bases. For if the ratio between A and B is deter- 
mined, this same ratio must obtain in all ternary and more 
complicated compounds, containing the same elements. The 
.same is true for any other elements, C, D, E, F, &c., as related 
to A. But by applying the general law to the ternar>' compound 
ABC the same conclusion may be drawn as to the ratio A : C in 
all compounds containing A and C, or B : C in the corresponding 
compounds. By reasoning further in the same way, we come to 
the conclusion that only such compounds are possible which 
contain elements according to certain ratio -numbers, i.e. their 
combining weight. Any other ratio would violate the law of 
the integral reaction of compounds. 

As to the law of multiple proportions, it may be deduced by 
a similar reasoning by considering the possible combinations 
between a compound, e.g. AB, and one of its elements, say B. 
AB and B can combine only according to their combining 
weights, and therefore the quantity of B combining with AB is 
equal to the quantity of AB which has combined with A to 
form AB. The new combination is therefore to be expressed 
by AB.^. By extending this reasoning in the same way, we 
get the general conclu.sion that any compounds must beVom- 
posed according to the formula . . ., where m, w, /», &c., 

are integers. 

The bearing of these considerations on the atomic hypothesis 
is not to disprove it, but rather to show that the existence of the 
law of combining weights, which has been considered for so long 
as a proof of the truth of this hypothesis, docs not necessarily 
involve .sitcTi a consequence. Whether atoms may prove to exist 
or not, the law of combining weights is independent thereof. 

Two problems arose from the discoveries of Dalton and 
Berzelius. The first w'as to determine as exactly as possible the 
correct numbers of the combining weights. The other 
results from the fact that the same elements may weight 
combine in different ratios. Which of these ratios detenaiBM- 
gives the true ratio of the atomic weights ? And 
which is the multiple one ? Both questions have had most 
ample cxpfjrimental investigation, and are now answered rather 
ptisfactorily. The first question was a purely technical one ; 
its answer depended upon analytical skill, and Berzelius in his 
time easily took the lead, his numbers being readily accepted 
on the continent of Europe. In England there was a certain 
hesitation at first, owing to Prout’s assumption (see below), but 
when Turner, at the instigation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, tested Berzelius’s numbers and 
found them entirely in accordance with his own measurements, 
these numbers were universally accepted. But then a rather 
large error in one of Berzelius’s numbers (for carbon) was 
discovered in 1841 by Dumas and Stas, and a kind of panic ensued. 
New determinations of the atomic weights were undertaken 
from all sides. The result was most satisfactory for Berzelius, 
for no other important error was discovered, and even Dumas 
remarked that repeating a determination by Berzelius only 
meant getting the same result, if one worked properly. In later 
times more exact measurements, corresponding to the increasing 
art in analysis, were carried out by various workers, amongst 
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whom J. S. Stas distinguished himself. But even the classical 
work of Staa proved not to be entirely without error ; for every 
period has its limit in accuracy, which extends idowly as science 
extends. In recent times American chemists have been especially 
prominent in work of this kind, and the determinations of 
E, W. Morley, T. W. Richards and G. P.9Baxter rank among the 
first in this line of investigation. 

During this work the question arose naturally ; How far does 
the exactness of the law extend ? It is well known that most 
natural laws are only approximations, owing to disturbing 
causes. Are there disturbing causes also with atomic weights ? 
The answer is that as far as we know there are none. The law 
is still an exact one. But we must keep in mind that an absolute 
answer is never possible. Our exactness is in every case limited, 
and as long as the possible variations lie behind this limit, we 
cannot tell anything about them. In recent times H. Landolt 
has doubted and experimentally investigated the law of the 
conservation of weight. . . 

Landolt’s experiments were carried out in vessels- of the shape 
of an inverted each branch holding one of the substances to 
react one on the other. Two vessels were prepared as equal as 
possible and hung on both sides of a most sensitive balance. 
Then the difference of weight was determined in the usual way 
by exchanging both the vessels on the balance. After this set 
of weighings one of the vessels was inverted and the chemical 
reaction between the contained substances was performed ; 
then the double weighing was repeated. Finally also the second 
vessel was inverted and a third set of weighings taken. From 
blank experiments where the vessels were filled with substances 
which did not react one on the other, the maximum error was 
determined to 0*03 milligramme. The reactions experimented 
with were : silver salts with ferrous sulphate ; iron on copper 
sulphate ; gold chloride and ferrous chloride ; iodic acid and 
hydriodic acid ; iodine and sodium sulphite ; uranyl nitrate and 
potassium hydrate ; chloral hydrate and potassium hydrate ; 
electrolysis of cadmium iodide by an alternating current; 
solution of ammonium chloride, potassium bromide and uranyl 
nitrate ip water, and precipitation of an aqueous solution of 
copper sulphate by alcohol. In most of these experiments a 
slight diminution of weight was observed which exceeded the 
limit of error distinctly in two cases, viz. silver nitrate with 
ferrous sulphate and iodic acid with hydriodic acid, the loss of 
weight amouating from o-o68 to 0*199 mg. with the first and 
0*047 to 0*177 mg. with the second reaction on alwut 50 g. of 
substance. As each of these reactions had been tried in nine 
independent experiments, Landolt felt certain that there was 
no error of observation involved. But when the vessels were 
covered inside with paraffin wax, no appreciable diminution of 
weight was observed. 

These experiments apparently suggested a small decrease of 
weight as a consequence of chemied processes. On repeating 
them, however, and making allowance for the different amounts 
of water absorbed on the surface of the vessel at the beginning 
and end of the experiment, Landolt found in 1908 {Zeit, physik. 
Chem. 64, p. 581) that the variations in weight are equally positive 
and negative, and he concluded that there was no change in 
weight, at least to the extent of i part in 10,000,000. 

There is still another question regarding the numerical values 
of the atomic weights, namely : Are there relations 
pmiodie between the numbers belonging to the several 
elements? Richter had arranged his combining 
aunt, weights according to their magnitude, and en- 
deavoured to prove that they form a certain mathematical 
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series. He also explained tlie incompleteniBif of Ui serial by 
assuming that certain adds or bases requisite to the filling 
up of ±e gaps in tlie series, were not yet known. He even 
h^ the sa£rfaction that in his time a new base was discovered, 
which fitted rather well into one of his gaps ; but when it 
turned out afterwards that tl^ new was oidy calcium 
phosphate, this way of reasoning fell into discredit and was 
resumed only at a much later date. 

To obtain a correct table of atomic weights the second question 
already mentioned, viz. how to select ^ correct .value in ^e 
case of multiple proportions, had to be answered. Berzelius 
was constantly on the look-out for means to distinguish the true 
atomic weights from their multiples or sub-multipleB, but he 
could not find an unmistakable test. The .whole question fell 
into a terrible disorder, until in the middle of the xpth ^tury 
S. Cannizzaro showed that by taking together all partial evidences 
one could get a system of atomic weights consistent in itself imd 
fitting the exigencies of chemical systematics. Then a startling 
discovery was made by the same method which Richter hra 
tried in vain, by arranging all atomic weights in one series 
according to their numerical values. 

The Periodic Law.—The history of this dbcovery is rather 
long. As early as 1817 J. W. Ddbereiner of Jena drew attentiem 
to ^e fact that the combining weight of strontium lies midway 
between those of calcium and barium, and some years later he 
showed that such “triads** occurred in other cases too. L. 
Gmelin tried to apply this idea to all elements, but he realized 
that in many ca.ses more than three elements had to 1^ grouped 
together. While Ernst Lenssen applied the idea of triads to the 
whole table of chemical elements, but without any impor^t 
result, the other idea of grouping more than three clcnrents into 
series according to their combining weights proved more success- 
ful. It was the concept of homologous senes just developed in 
organic chemistry which influenced such considerations. First 
Max von Pettenkofer in 1850 and then T. B. A. Dumas in 1851 
undertook to show that such a series of similar elements could 
be formed, having nearly constant differences between their 
combining weights. It is true that this idea in all its simplicity 
did not hold good extensively enough ; so J. P. Cooke and 
Dumas tried more complicated types of numerical series, but 
only with a temporary success. 

The idea of arranging all elements in a single series in the order, 
of the magnitude of their combining weights, the germ of which 
is to be found already in T. B. Richter*8 work, appears first in 
i860 in some tables published by Lothar Meyer for his lectures. 
Independently, A. £. B. de Giancoui^fois in 1862, J. A. R. 
Newlands in 1863, and D. 1 . Mendel^eff in 1869, developed the 
same idea with the same result, namely, that it is possible to 
divide this series of all the elements into a certain number of 
very similar parts. In their papers, which appeared in the same 
year, 1869, Lothar Meyer and Mendel6eff gave to all ^ese tr^s 
the shape now generally adopted. They succeeded in proving 
beyond all doubt that this senes was of a periodic character ^ and 
could be cut into shorter pieces of similar constniction. Here 
again gaps were present to be filled up by elements to be dis- 
covered, and Mendel6eff , who did this, predicted from the general 
regularity of his table the properties of such unknown elements. 
In this case fate was more kind than with Richter, and science 
had the satisfaction of seeing these predictions turn out to be 
true. 

The following table contains this periodic arrangement of the 
elements according to their atomic weight. By ctUting the 
whole series into pieces of eight elements (or more in several 


He 4*0 

Li 7*03 

Be 9*1 

B 11*0 

C 12*00 

N X4*ox 

0 x6*oo 

F 19*0 
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Ne 20 

Na 23*00 

Mg 24*32 

Al 37*1 

Si 28*4 

P 31*0 

S 32*06 

Cl 33-45 

. , 

• » 


Ar 39*9 

K 39-15 

Ca 40*1 

Sc 44-1 

Ti 48*1 

V 51*2 

Cr 52*0 

Mn 53*0 

Fe 55-9, 

Ni58-7, 

Co 39*0 

, . 

Cu63-6 

In 65*4 

Ga 70 

Ge 72*5 

As 75*0 

Sc 79*2 

Br 79*96 


P • 

Kr83*o 

Rb 83*3 

Sr 87*6 

Y89*o 

Zr 90*6 

Cb^b) 94 

Mo 96*0 

Ru 101*7, Rh 103*0 

Pd 106*3 

. , 

Ag 107*93 

Cd 113*4 

In 113 

Sn 119*0 

Sb 120*2 

Te 127*6 

I 126*97 

, , 



Xe 139*7 

Ca 133*9 

Ba 137-4 

La 138*9 

Ce &c, 140 

TaiSi 

W184 

.. 

Os 191, 

Ir X93*a, 

Ft 194*6 


Au 197*2 

Hg 200*0 

11 204*1 

Pb 206*9 

Bi 208*0 
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Ra223 

,Th 232*3 

.. 

V 238-3 
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(Uiieji)<aikd AiTftngipg^ tfaoie om i)daw imother in the alternatii^ 
wny fhown in the taye, one finds ftimilm elements placed ki 
Vartical leriw whose properties change gradually and with some 
ngularity according to their place in the tahk. Not only the 
properties ol the uncombined elements obey this rule, but also 
almost all properties of similar compounds of the elements. 

But upon closer investigation it must be confessed that these 
regularities can be called only rules, and not laws. In the first 
line one would expect that the steps in the values of the atomic 
weights should be regular, but it is not so. There are even ^es 
when it is necessary to invert the order of the atomic weights 
to satisfy the chemical necessities. Thus argon has a larger 
number than potassium, but must precede it to fit into its prop^ 
place;. The same is true of teUurium and iodine. It lool^ as if 
real elements were scattered somewhat haphazard on a 
regular table, or as if some independent factor were active to 
disturb an existing regularity. It may be that the new facts 
mentioned above will load also to an explanation of these irregu- 
larities; at present we must recognize them and not try to 
explain them away. Such considerations have to be kept in. 
mind especially in regard to the very numerous attempts to 
express the series of combmin^ weights in a mathematical form. 
1a several cases rather surprising agreements were found, but 
never witliout exception. It looks as if some very important 
factor regulating the whole matter is still unknown, and before 
this bos Uen elucidated no satisfactory treatment of the matter 
is possible. It seems therefore premature to enter into the details 
of these speculations. 

In recent times not only our belief in the absolute exactness 
of the law of tlie conservation of weight has been shaken, but 
also our belief in the law of the conservation of the 
uiSaa’S" elements. The wonderful substance radium, whose 
fftmtart existence has made us to revise quite a numbCT of old 
and established views^ seems to be a fulfilment of the 
old problem of the alchemists. It is true that by its help lead 
is not changed into gold, but radium not only changes itself into 
another element, helium (Ramsay), but seems also to cause other 
dements to change. Work in this line is of present day origin 
otily and wo do not know what new laws will be found to regulate 
the* most unexpected reactions (sec Radioactivity), But we 
realize once more that no law can be regarded os free from 
criticism and limitation ; in the whole redm of exact sciences 
there is no such thing as the Absolute. 

Another question regarding the values of atomic weights was 
raised very soon, after their first astablishment From the some- 
wliat inexact first dcteimiinatians William Prout 
concluded that all atomic weights are multiples of the 
riM. * atomic weight of hydrogen, tos suggesting all other 
elements to be pmbably made up from condensed 
hydrogen; Becielius found his determinations not at all in 
accordance wkh this assimuption, and strongly opposed the 
arbitrary roimding off of the numlwrs practised by t^ partisans 
of Prout’s hypotheaii. His hypothesis remained alive, although 
almost every chnnust who did ooart atomic weight detenninatbns, 
cspecudSy Stas, contradictod it severely. Even in our time it 
steins to httve tollowers, who hope that in some way the existing 
experimental, differences may disappear. But one of the most 
important and. best-known rektdons, that between hydrogen and 
oxygen, is certainly different from the simple ratio i : z6, for it 
has been determined by a large number of different investigators 
and by different rocthads to be undoubtedly bwfsr, namely, 
1 1 S5*67. Therefore, if ProuPs hypothesis contain an element 
ol truth, the act of aandcoisation of some simpler substance 
into the present chemical elements a change of weight also 
must have occurred, such that the weight of the element did not 
remain.exactly the weight ol the simpler substance which changed 
into k. We hove alt^dy remarked that such phenomena are 
not yet ‘IcAown il^ith certabty, but they cannot be regarded as 
utterly impossible. 

Itnuiy ^re. be mentioned that the •intemationalky of science 
hmi shown itself active also i^l^e question, of atomic weights: 
Theie numbers undergo incessantly small varia&ns bemuse 


of new work done for their detennination. To avoid thfe nih 
certtdnty arising from this inevitable state of affairs, 
an international committee was formed by the co- tirff r rit* 
operation of the leading chemical societies all over the teMoot 
world, and an international table of the most probable 
values is issued every year. The following table is 
that for 1910 - 

International Atomic Weights, 1910. 

Atomic ' Atomic 




Weights. 



Weights. 

Name. 

Symbol. 0 =^ 16 . 

Name, 

Symbol. Q» 16 . 

Alumiumm 

. A1 

27-1 

Mercury 

• Hg 

200-0 

Antimony 

. Sb 

120-2 

Molybdenum 

. Mo 

96.0 

Argon ; . 

Ar 

39-9 

Neodymium 

. Nd 

144*3 

Arsenic . 

. As 

74*96 

Neon . . 

. Ne 

20-0 

Barium . 

. Ba 

137*37 

Nickel . 

. Ni 

56*68 

Beiyllium 

. Be) 


Nitrogen , 

. N 

14-01 

(Glucmum) 

. a; 

9-1 

Osmium 

. Os 

190-9 

Bismotii . 

. Bi 

208 -o 

Oxygen . . 

. 0 

r6-oo 

Boron . 

. B 

II-O 

PafladJum . 

. Pd 

106-7 

‘Bromine . 

. Br 

79 Vi 

Phosphorus 

. P 

31*0 

Cadmium 

. Cd 

1 12 -40 

Platinum . 

. Pt 

195*0 

Caesium . 

. Cs 

132-81 

Potassium . 

. K 

39-10 

Calcium , 

. Ca 

40-09 

Praseodymium 

. Pr 

140-6 

Carbon . 

. C 

12 -00 

Radium 

. Ra 

226-4 

Cerium . 

. Co 

140*25 

Rhodium . 

. Rh 

102*9 

Chlorine . 

. a 

35 46 

Rubidium . 

. Rb 

85*45 

Chromium 

. Cr 

52 0 

Ruthenium . 

. Ru 

101 *7 

Cobalt . 

. Co 

5* -97 

Samarium . 

. Sm 

150-4 

CoJumbium 

. Cb 

1 

Soandium . 

. Sc 

44*1 

(Niobium) 

. (Nb) 

) 93*5 

Selenium , 

. Se 

79*2 

Copper 

. Cu 

63-57 

Silicon . . 

. Si 

28-3 

Dysprosium 

. Dy 

102-5 

Silver , 

• Ag 

107-88 

Erbium . 

. Er 

167-4 

Sodium 

. Na 

23-00 

Europium 

. Eu 

152-0 

Strontium . 

. Sr 

87-62 

Fluorine . 

. F 

19-0 

Sulphur 

. s 


Gadolinium 

. Gd 

I 57'3 

Tantalum , 

, Ta 

181 -0 

Gallium . 

. Ga 

69-9 

TeUurium . 

. Te 

127-5 

Germanium 

. Ge 

72*5 i 

Terbium 

. . Tb 

159-2 

Gold . . 

. Au 

197*2 

Thallium . 

. T 1 

204-0 

Helium . 

. He 

4-0 

Thorium 

. Th 

232-42 

Hydrogen 

. H 

I *008 

Thulium 

. Tm 

108-5 

Indium , 

. In 

114-8 

Tin . . . 

. Sn 

119-0 

loilinc . 

. I 

126*92 

Titanium . 

. Ti 

48-1 

Iridium . 

. Ir 

193*1 

Tungsten , 

. W 

184-0 

Iron . . 

. Fe 

55*«5 

tJranium . 

. u 

238*5 

KryjHon . 

. Kr 

83-0 

Vanadium . 

. V 

51*2 

Lanthanum 

. La 

1 39-0 

Xenon . . 

. Xe 

130-7 

I..cad . . 

. Pb 

207*10 

Ytterbium (Nco- 


Lithium . 

. Li 

7*00 

ytterbium) 

. Yb 

172-0 

Lutecium . 

. Lu 

174*0 

Y ttrium . 

. Y 

^•0 

Magnesium 

. Mg 

24-32 

Zinc . . . . 

• Zn 

65*37 

Manganese 

. Mn 

54*93 

Zirconium . 

. Zr 

90 -0 


In the long and manifold development of the concept of the 
element one idea has remained prominent from the very begin- 
ning down to our times ; it is the idea of a primordial 
matter. Since the naive statement of Thales that all 
things came from water, chemists could never reconcile remarks. 
themselves to the fact of the conservation of the 
ekments. By an experimental investigation which extended 
over five centuries and more, the impossibility of transmuting 
one element into another— for example, lead into gold — waa 
demonstrated in the most extended way, and nevertheless this 
law has so little entered the consciousness of the chemists that 
it is seldom explicidy stated even in carefully written text-books. 
On the other side the attempts to reduce the manifoldness of the 
actual chemical elements to one single primordial matter have 
never ceased, and the latest development of science seems to 
endorse such a view. It is therefore necessary to consider this 
question from a moat general standpoint 
In physical science, the chemical elements may be compared 
with such concepts as mass, momentum, quantity 0] electricity, 
mtropy and such like. While mass and entropy are determined 
umvocally by a unit and a number, quantity of electricity has 
a unit, a number and a sign, for it can be positive as wellas nega- 
tive. Momentum has a unit, a number and a direction in space. 
Elements do not hove a common unit as the former magnitudes, 
but every element has its own unit, and there Bs no transkfen 
from ofie to, another. All these magnitudes underlie a iaw of 
conservation, iMit to a veiy di^^ While mass- was 
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cxi&iidcarad as absolutdiy inviriaUs:lft the mechanicsi 

the newer theories of eleotrieai consiitiitiQii of matter mke 
mass dependent on the velocity of the moving electron. 
Momentum al^ is not enthrely cooservativc because it can be 
changed by light>presiure. Entropy is kacm as constantly 
inoreasing^ remaining constant only in^an ideid limiting case. I 
With chemiccd elements we observe the same thing as with 
momentum ; though till recently considered as conservative, 
there is now experimental evidence that they do not always 
show this character. 

Generally the laws of the conservation of mass, weight and 
elemente are expressed as the '^lawof the conservation of matter.” 
But this expression lacks scientific exactness because the term 
“ matter ” b generally not defined exactly, and because only the 
above-named properties of ponderable objects do not dmnge, 
while all other properties do to a greater or less extent Con- 
sidered in the most general way, we may define matter as a 
complex of gravitational, kinetic and chemical energies, which are 
found to cling together in the sanae space. Of these energies the 
capacity factors, namely, weight, mass and elements, are con- 
servative as described, while the intensity factors, potential, 
velocity and affinity, may change in wide limits. To explain 
why we find these energies constantly combined one with 
another, we only have to tliink of a mass without gravity or a 
ponderable body without mass. The first could not remain on 
earth because every movement would carry it into infinite space, 
and the second would acquire infinite velocity by the' slightest 
push and would also disappear at once. Therefore only such 
objects which have both mass and weight can be liandled and 
can be objects of our knowledge. In the same way all other 
energies come to our knowledge only by being (at least tempor- 
arily) associated with tliis combination of mass and weight. 
Thi is the true meaning of the term “ matter.” 

In this line of ideas matter appears not at all as a primary 
concept, but as a complex one j there is therefore no reason to 
consider matter as the last term of scientific analysis of chemical 
facts, and the idea of a primordial matter appears as a survival 
from the very first beginning of European natural philosophy. 
The most general concept science has developed to express the 
variety of experience is energy ^ and in terms of energy (combined 
with number, magnitudes, time and space) all observed and 
observable experiences are to be described. 

ELEMI, an oleo-resin (Manilla elemi) obtained in the Philippine 
Islands, probably from Canarium commune (nat ord. Burscr- 
aceae), which when fresh and of good quality b a pde yellow 
granular substance, of honey-like consistency, but which gradu- 
ally hardens with age. It is soluble in ^cohol and ether, and has 
a spicy taste with a smell like fennel. In the 17th and iBth 
centuries the term elemi usually denoted' an oleo-resin (American 
or Brazilian elemi) obtained from trees of the genus Idea in 
Brazil, and still earlier it meant oriental or African demi, derived 
from Boswellia Frereana, which fburishes in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Gardafui. The word, like the older term animi, appears 
to have been derived from enkaemon (Gr. ivaifwv)^ the name of 
a styptic medicine said by Pliny to contain tears exuded by the 
olive tree of Arabia. 

ELEPHANT, the designation of die two existing representatives 
of the Prohoscidea, a sub-order of ungulate mammals, and also 
e xtended to indude their more immediate extinct relatives. 
As the distinctive characteristics of the suborder, and also of tlie 
single existing genus Elephas, are given in the article Probos* 
ciDEA, it will suffice to point out how the two existing species 
are distinguished from one another. 

The more specialized of the two species is the Indian or Asiatic 
elephant, Elephas inaximus^ specially characterized by the ex- 
treme complexity of the structure of its molar teeth, which arc 
composed of a great number of tall and thin plates of enamel 
and dentine, with the intcrvalsfiUed by cement (sec Proboscidea, 
fig. t). The average number of plates of the six successive 
molar teeth may be expressed by the ” ridge-formula ” 4, 8 , 12, 
12, 16, 44. The plates are compressed from before backwards, 
the anterior and posteribr 8urfaocsi(as seen in the wom grinding 
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faceof the tooth) benqr nearly pa^^ 

Upper maigm ol the end el tfae proboscis developed iolnra distinct 
finger-hke process, much longer than the lower ii^imiv and the 
whole tmnk unifotmly tapering and smooth. Five nafli on the 
fore-feet, and four (occasbni^ five) on the hind>feot 

The Aimtic elephant inhabits the forest-lands of India, Banna, 
the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, Ceylon and Shmatra. 
Elephants from the last-named islaiids present some vaiaationa 
from those of the mamknd, and have b^ separated imdev'die 
names of £. zeyUmieus and E* sumtUtremuSf but they are not 
more than local races, and the Ceylon animal, Which is gentn^y 
tuskkss, may be die t^ical £. maximm, in which case the Indiaa 
race will be £. mammus iniicus^ The appearance of the Asiatic 
elephant is familiar to all In the wild state it iff^ffregarioua; 
associating in herds of ten, twenty or more individuali, and, 
though it may under certain circumstances become dangerohs, 
it is generally inoffensive and even timid, fond of shade and' 
solitude and the neighbourhood of water. The height of the 
male at the shoulder when full grown is usually from 8 to 10 ft, 
occasionally as much as xi, and possibly even more. The female 
is somewhat smaller. 

The following epitome of the habits of the Asiatic eleplmnts is 
extracted from Great and Small Game of India and Tibet, by 
R, Lydekker : — 

“ The structure of the teeth is sufficient to indicate that the 
food consists ebiefiy of grass, leaves, succulent shoots and fruits ; 
and this has been found 
by observation to be 
actually the case. In 
this respect the Asiatic 
species differs very 
widely from its African 
relative, whose nutri- 
ment is largely com- 
posed of boughs and 
roots. Another differ- 
ence between the two 
animals is to be found 
in the great intolerance 
of the dir^ rays of 
the sun disj^ayA by 
the Asiatic Species, 
which never voluntarily 
exposes itself to their Asiatic Elephant wavfowis). 

influence. Consequently, during the hot season in Upper 
India, and at all times except during <thc rains in the more 
southern districts, elephants keep much to the denser parts 
of the forests. In Southern India they delight in hin-forest, 
where the undergrowth is largely formed of bamboo, the 
tendei shoots of which form a favourite delicacy ; but during 
the rains they venture out to feed on the open grass tracts. 
Water is everywhere essential to their well-being ; and no anilnids 
delight more thoroughly in a bath. Nor are they afraid to 
venture out of their depth, being excellent swimmers, and able, 
by means of their trunks, to breathe without difficulty when the 
entire body is submerged. The herds, which arc led by females, 
appear in general to bSt family parties ; and although commonly 
restricted to from thirty to fifty, may occasionairy include as 
many as one hundred head. The old bulls are very generally 
solitary for a considerable portion of the year, but return to the 
; herds during the pairing season. Some * rogue * elephants-^ 
: gunda of the natives— remain, however, peroanenriy separated 
1 from the rest of their kind. All such solitary bulls, as their 
j colloquial name indicates, are of a spiteful disposition ; and it 
appears that with the majority the inducement to live apart is 
due to their partiality for cultivated crops, into which the more 
I timid females are afraid to venture. * Must ’ elephants are 
males in a condition of— probably sexual— excitement, when an 
abundant discharge of dark oily matter exudes from two pores 
in the forehead. In addition to various sounds producra at 
other times, an elephant when about to chmge, gives vent to a 
shrfil loud ' trump^ ' ,* and on such occasioxis rmhes on its 
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ftdvemry with its trunk safdy rolled up outof danger, endeavour- 
ing either to pin him to the ground with its tusks (if a male tusker) 
or to trample him to death beneath its ponderous knees or feet.'* 

Exact information in regard to the period of gwtation of the 
female is stiU lacking, the length of the period being given from 
eighteen to twenty-two months by different authorities. The 
native idea, which may be true, is that the shorter period occurs in 
the case of female and the longer in that of male c^ves. In India 
elephants seldom breed in captivity, though they do so more 
frequently in Burma and Siam ; the domesticated stock is there- 
fore replenished by fresh captures. Occasionally two calves are 
produced at a birth, although the normal number is one. Calves 
suckle with their mouths and not with their trunks. Unlike the 
African species, the Indian elephant charges with its trunk 
curled up, and consequently in silence. 

As regards their present distribution in India, elephants are 
found along the foot of the Himalaya as far west as the valley 
of Dehra Dun, where the winter temperature falls to a com- 
paratively low point. A favourite haunt used to be the swamp 
of Azufghur, lying among the sal-forests to the northward of 
Meerut. In the great tract of forest between the Ganges and 
Kistna rivers they occur locally as far west as Bilaspur and 
Mandla ; they arc met with in the Western Ghats as far north as 
between latitude if and i8®, and are likewise found in the hill- 
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forests of Mysore, as well as still farther south. In this part of the 
peninsula they ascend the hills to a considerable height, as they 
do in the Newara Eliya district of Ceylon, where they have been 
encountered at an elevation of over 7000 ft. There is evidence 
that about three centuries ago elephants wandered in the forests 
of Malwa and Nimar, while they survived to a later date in the 
Chanda district of the Central Provinces. At the comparatively 
remote epoch when the Deccan was a forest tract, they were 
probably also met with there, but the swamps of the Bengal 
Sundarbans appear unsuited to their habits. 

Of tusks, the three longest specimens on record respectively 
measure 8 ft. 9 in., 8 ft. a in. and 8 ft. ; their respective weights 
bein^ 81, 80 and 90 lb. These are, however, by no means the 
heaviest — one, whose length is 7 ft. 3j in., weighing 102 lb ; 
while a second, of which the len^ is 7 ft. in., scaled 97 ^ tb. 
Of the largest pair in the possession of the British Museum, which 
Monged to an elephant killed in 1866 by Colonel G. M. Payne 
in Madras, one tu^ measures 6 ft. 8 in. in length, and weighs 
77( lb, the other being somewhat smaller. It should be added 
t^t some of these large tusks came from. Ceylon ; such tuskers 
being believed to be descended from mainland animals imported 
into the island. “ White elephants are partial or complete 
albinos, and are far from Uncommon in Buima and Siam. Young 
; Indian elephants arc hairy, thus showing affinity with the 
inammoth. , 

African elephant is 4 very different animal from its 
Asiatic botb as regaros structure and habits ; and were it 


not for the existence of intermediate extinct species, might well 
be regarded as the representative of a distinct genus. Among 
its ctoacteristics the following points are noticeable. The 
molar teeth are of coarse construction, with few»er and larger 
plates and thicker enamel ; the ridge-formula being 3, 6, 7, 7, 8, 
10 ; while the plates are^ot flattened, but thicker m the middle 
than at the edges, so that their worn grinding-surfaces ore lozenge- 
shape.d. Ears very large. The upper and lower margins of the 
end of the trunk form two nearly equal prehensile lips. Only 
three toes on the hind-foot. A very important distinction is 
to be found in the conformation of the trunk, which, as shown 
in fig. 2, looks as though composed of a number of segments, 
gradually decreasing in size from base to tip like the joints of a 
telescope, instead of tapering gradually and evenly from one 
extremity to the other. The females have relatively large tusks, 
which are essential in obtaining their food. Except where 
exterminated by human agency (and this has been accomplished 
to a deplorable extent), the African elejfliant is a native of the 
wooded districts of the whole of Africa south of the Sahara. It 
is hunted chiefly for the sake of the ivory of its immense tusks, 
of which it yields the principal source of supply to the European 
market, and the desire to obtam which is rapidly leading to the 
extermination of the species. In size the male African elephant 
often surpasses the Asiatic species, reaching nearly 12 ft. in 
some cases. The circumference of the fore-foot is half the height 
at the shoulder, a circumstance which enables sportsmen to 
estimate approximately the size of their quarry. A tusk in the 
British Museum measures 10 ft. 2 in. in length, with a basal 
girth of 24 in. and a weight of 226 J lb ; but a still longer, although 
lighter, tusk was brought to London in 1905. 

Several local races of African elephant have been described, 
mainly distinguished from one another by the form and size of 
the cars, shape of the head, &c. The most interesting of these 
is the pigmy Congo race, E. africanus pumilioj named on the 
evidence of an immature specimen in the possession of C. Hagen- 
beck, the well-known animal-dealer of Hamburg, in 1905. 
According to Hagenbeck’s estimate, this elephant, which ciune 
from the French Congo, was about six years old at the time it 
came under scientific notice. Moreover, in the opinion of the 
same observer, it is in no wise an abnormally dwarfed or ill- 
grown representative of the normal type of African elephant, 
but a well -developed adolescent animal. In height it stood 
about the same os a young individual of the ordinary African 
elephant when about a year and a half old, the vertical measure- 
ment at the shoulder being only 4 ft., or merely a foot higher 
than a new-born Indian elephant Hagenbeck’s estimate of its 
age was based on the presence of well-developed tusks, and the 
relative proportion of the fore and hind limbs, which are stated 
to show considerable differences in the case of the African 
elephant according to age. Nothing was staled as to the prob- 
ability of an increase in the stature of the French Congo animal 
as it grows older ; but even if we allow another foot, its height 
would be considerably less than half that of a large Central 
African bull of the ordinary elephant. 

By Dr Paul Matschie severaJ races of the African elephant 
have been described, mainly, as already mentioned, on certain 
differences in the shape of the ear. From the two West African 
races {E. a, cyclotis and E, a. oxyotis) the dwarf Congo elephant 
is stated to be distinguished by the shape of its ear ; comparison 
in at least one instance having been made with an immature 
animal. The relatively small size of the ear is one of the most 
distinctive characteristics of the dwarf race. Further, the skin 
is stated to be much less rough, with fewer cracks, while a more 
important difference occurs in the trunk, which lacks the trans- 
verse ridges so distinctive of the ordinary African elephant, and 
thereby approximates to the Asiatic species. 

If the differences in stature and form are constant, there con 
be no question as to the right of the dwarf Congo elephant to 
rank as a well-marked local race ; the only point for consideration 
being whether it should not he called a species. The great 
interest in connexion with a dwarf West African race of elephant 
is in idation to the fossil pigmy elephants of the limestone 
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fissures and caves of Malta and Cyprus, Although some of these 
elephants are believed not to have been larger t^ donkeys, 
the height of others may be estimated at from 4 to 5 ft, or prac- 
tically the same as that of the dwarf Congo race. By their 
desmbers, the dwarf European elephants were regarded as 
distinct species, Under the names o# Elepkas meliiensist E. 
mnaidfiensis and E, Cypriotes ; but since their molar teeth are 
essentially miniatures of those of the African elephant, it has been 
suggested by later obsenrers that these animals are nothing more 
than dwarf races of the latter. This view may receive some sup- 
port from the occurrence of a dwarf form of the African elephant 
tn the Congo ; and if we regard the latter as a subspecies of 
Elepkas africanuSf it seems highly probable that a similar 
position will have to be assigned to the pigmy European fossil 
elephants. If, on the other hand, the dwarf Congo elephant be 
regarded as a species, then the Maltese and Cyprian elephants 
may have to be classed as races of Elepkas pumilio ; or, rather, 
E. pumilio will have to rank as a race of the Maltese species. 
In this connexion it is of interest to note that, both in the 
Mediterranean islands and in West Africa, dwarf elephants of 
the African type are accompanied by pigmy species of hippo- 
potmus, although we have not yet evidence to show that in 
Africa the two animals occupy actually the same area. Still, the 
close relationship of the existing Lilierian pigmy hippopotamus 
to the fossil Mediterranean species is sigmficant, in relation to 
the foregoing observations on the elephant. 

It may be added that fossil remains of the African elephant 
have been obtained from Spain, Sicily, Algeria and Egypt, in 
strata of the Pleistocene age. Some of the main differences in 
the habits of the African as distinct from those of the Asiatic 
elephant have l)een mentioned under the heading of the latter 
species. The most important of these are the greater tolerance 
by the African animal of sunlight, and the hard nature of its 
food, which consists chiefly of boughs and roots. The latter are 
dug up with the tusks ; the left one being generally employed 
in this service, and thus becoming much more worn than its 
fellow. (R. L.*) 

ELEPHANTA ISLE (called by the natives Gharapuri\ a 
small island between Bombay and the mainland of India, situated 
about 6 m. from Bombay. It is nearly 5 m. in circumference, 
and the few inhabitants it contains are employed in the cultiva- 
tion of rice, and in rearing sheep and poultry for the Bombay 
market. The Island, till within recent times, was almost entirely 
o\'ergrown with wood ; it contains several springs of good water. 
There are also important quarries of building stone. But it 
owes its chief celebrity to the mythological excavations and 
sculptures of Hindu superstition which it contains. Opposite to 
the landing-place was a colossal statue of an elephant, cracked 
and mutilated, from which the island received from the Portu- 
guese the name it still bears. The statue was removed in 1864, 
and may now be seen in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. At a 
short distance from this spot is a cave, the entrance to which 
is nearly 60 ft. wide and 18 high, supported by pillars cut out 
of the rock ; the sides are sculptured into numerous compart- 
ments, containing representations of the Hindu deities, but 
many of the figures have been defaced by the zeal of the 
Mahommedans and Portuguese. In the centre of the excavations 
is a remarkable Trimurii or bust, formerly thought to represent 
the Hindu Triad, namely, Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Pn'server, and Siva or Mahadeva the Destroyer, but now held to 
be a triform representation of Siva alone. The heads are from 
4 to 5 ft. in length, and are well cut, and the faces, with the 
exception of the under lip, are handsome. The head-dresses are 
curiously ornamented ; and one of the figures holds in its hand 
a cobra, while on the cap are, amongst other symbols, a human 
skull and an infant. On each side of the Trimurti is a pila.ster. 
the front of which is filled up by a human figure leaning on a 
dwarf, both much defaced. There is a large compartment to 
the right, hollowed a little, and covered widi a great variety of 
figures, the largest of which is 16 ft. high, representing the double 
figure of Siva and Parvati, jxamed Viraj, half male and half 
female. On the right is Brahma, four-faced, on a lotus— one 
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of the very few representations of this god which now most in 
I India ; and on the left is Vishnu. On the other side of the 
! ' Trimurti is another compartment with various fi^pures of Siva and 
Parvati, the most remarkable of which is Siva in his vindictive 
character, eight-handed, with a collet of skulls round his neck. 
On the right of the entrance to the cave is a squkre apaitihont, 
supported by eight colossal figures, containing a gi^antk symbol 
of Mahadeva or Siva cut out of the rock. In a ravine connected 
with the great cave are two other caves, also containing scalptures, 
which, however, have been much defaced owing to the action 
I of damp and the foiling of the rocks ; and in 'another hill is n 
fourth cave. This interesting retreat of Hindu rdigious art k 
said to have been dedicated to Siva, but it contains numerous 
representation.s of other Hindu deities. It has, however, for 
j long been a place not so much of worship as of archaeological 
and artistic interest alike to the European and Hindu traveler. 
It forms a wonderful monument of antiquity, and must have been 
a work of incredible labour. Archaeological authorities are of 
opinion that the cave must have been excavated about the 10th 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. The island is much 
frequented by the British residents of Bombay ; and during 
his tour in India in 1875 King Edward VII., then prince of Wales, 
was entertained there at a banquet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS (Barbadoes leg ; Bcmcnemia), is a disease 
dependent on chronic lymphatic obstruction, and characterized 
by hypertrophy of the skin and subcutaneous tissue. Twd 
distinct forms are known, (i) elephantiasis arabum, due to thg 
development of ]i\’ing parasites, filaria sanguinis hominis (or 
filaria Bancroft]), and (2) the non-filarial form due to lymphatic 
obstruction from any other cause whatsoever, os erysipelas, the 
deposit of tuberculous or cancerous material in the lymphatic 
glands, phlegmasia clolens (white leg), long-continued eczema, 
&c. The enlargement is limited to a particular part of the body, 
generally one, or in rare cases both of the lower limbs, occasion- 
ally the scrotum, one of the labiae or the mammary gland ; far 
more rarely the face. An attack is usually ushered in by febrile 
disturbance (elephantoid fever), the part attacked becoming 
rapidly swollen, and the skin tense and red os in erysipelas. 
The subcutaneous tissues become firm, infiltrated and hard, 
pitting only on considerable pressure. The skin becomes 
roughened with a network of dilated lymphatics, and vesicles 
and bullae may form, discharging a chyle-like fluid when broken 
(lymphorrhoea). In a later stage still the skin may be coarse 
and wart-like, and there is a great tendency for varicose ulcers to 
form. At the end of a variable time enlargement ceases to take 
place, and the disease enters a qiiiekent state : but recru- 
descences occur at irregular intervals, always ushered in by 
elephantoid fever. At the end of some years the attacks of 
fever cease, and the affected part remains permanently swollen. 
The only difference in the history of the two forms of the disease 
lies in the fact that the non-filarial form progresses steadily, 
until either the underlying condition is cured, or in the case of 
cancer, &c., brings about a fatal issue. The elephantiasis due to 
filaria is spread by the agency of mosquitoes, in whose bodies 
the intermediate stage is passed. The dead mosquito falls Upon 
the water, which thus becomes infected, and hence the ova 
reach the human stomach. The young worm develops, bores 
through the gastric mucous membrane and finally bMomes 
lodged in the lymphatics, usually of one or other of the extremities. 
A large number of embryonic fiJariae are produced. Some remain 
in the lymphatic spaces and cause lymphatic obstruction, while 
others enter the blood stream by night (filaria noctuma), or by 
day (filaria diuma). It is supposed that a mosquito, biting 
an infected person, itself becomes infected with the Mood it 
abstracts, and that so a new generation is developed. 

Treatment for this condition is unsatisfactory. Occasionally 
the dilated lymph trunks can be found, and an operation per- 
formed to implant them in some vein (lymphangcioplasty). And 
in some few other cases artificial lymj^tics have been made 
by introducing sterilizad silk thread in the subcutaneous tissues 
of the affected part, and prolonging it into the normal tissues. 
Hiis operation has been most successful when performed on 
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filephfli^id amis dependent on a late stage of cancerous bre^. 
Elevation of the limb and elastic pressure should always be tiied^ 
but often amputation has to be resorted to in the end. The 
disease is totally different ffom the so-called elephantiasis 
graeconim or true leprosy, for which see Leprosy. 

BLBPflANT*8»FOOT, the popular name for the plant Testudi- 
maria eUphaniipes, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It takes 
its name from the large tuberous stem, which grows very slowly 
but often reaches a considerable size, e.g, more than 3 yds. 
in circumference with a height of nearly 3 ft. above ground. 
It is rich in starch, whence the name Hottentot bread, and is 
covered on the outside with thick, hard, corky plates. It develops 
flendcor, leafy, climbing shoots which down each season. It 
u a member of the monocotyledonous order Dioscoreaceac, 


dimbinff plants with slender herbaceous or shrubby shoots, 
to which belong the yam and the British black bryony, Tamus 
communis, 

ELBT 8 , a town of Russia, in Ac government of Orel, 123 m. 
by rail £.S.£. of Orel, on Ac railway which connects Riga with 
Tsaritsyn on the lower Volga, Pop, (1883) 36,680; (1900) 
3 *>* 89 * Owing to its advantageous position Elets has grown 
rapidly. Its merchants buy large quantities of grain, and 
numerous flour-mills, many of Aem driven by steam, prepare 
ffouT, which is forwarded to Moscow and Riga. The trade in 
cattle is very important. Elets has the first grain elevator 
erected in Russia {1887), a railway school, and important 
tanneries, foundries for cast iron and copper, tallow-melting 
works, limekilns and brickworks. The caAedral and two 
monastenes contain venerated historic relics. 

Elets is first mentioned in 1147, when it was a fort of Ryazan, 
The Turkish Polovtsi or Kuhmhs attacked it in the 12th century, 
and the Mongols destroyed it during their first invasion (1239) 
and again in 1305, The Tigars plundered it in 1415 and 1450 ; 
and it seems to have been completely abandoned in Ae latter 
half of the rgth century. Its development dates from Ae second 


half of the 17A century, when it became a centre for Ae trade 
wiA souA Russia. 

ELEU8IS, an ancient Greek city in Attica about 14 m. N.W. 
of Athens, occupying Ae eastern part of a rocky ridge close to 
Ae shore opposite Ae island of Salamis. Its fame is due chiefly 
to its My^ries, for Which see Mystery. Tradition carries 
back the origin of Eleusis to Ae highest antiquity. In Ae earlier 
period of its history it seems to have been an independent rival 
of AAens, and it was afterwards Teckoned one of the twelve 
Old Attic cities. A considerable portion of its small territory 
was occupied by Ae plains of Thria, notioeable for Aeir fertility, 
t^gh Ae hopes of Ae husbanAnen ware not unfrequently 
diaappemted by Ae blight of Ae aouA wind. To Ae west was 
Ae Ilffi/ov *Po/cuov or l^airian Plain, where Demeter is said to 


have sown Ae first seeds of com ; and on its confines was the 
field called Orgas, planted wiA trees consecrated to Demeter 
wd Persephone. Ae sacred buildings were destroyed by Alaric 
in A.D. 396, and it is not certain whether they were restored 
before the extinction of all pagan rites by Theodosius. The 
present village on the site is of Albanian origin ; it is called 
Lefsina or Lepsina, officially *EA<uris. 

The Site , — Systematic excavations, begun in 1882 by D. 
Philios for Ae Greek Archaeological Society, have laid bare the 
whole of the sacred precinct. It is now possible to trace its 
boundaries as extended at various periods, and also many suc- 
cessive stages in Ae history of the Telesterion, or Hall of Initia- 
tion. These complete excavations have shown the earlier and 
partial excavations to have been in some respects deceptive. 

In front of the main entrance of Ae precinct is a large paved 
area, wiA Ae foundations of a temple in it, usually identified as 
Aat of Artemis Propylaea ; in Aeir present form both area and 
temple date from Roman times ; and on each side of the Great 
Propylaea are Ae foundations of a Roman triumphal arch. 
Just below Ae steps of Ac Propylaea, on the left as one 
enters, Aere has been discovered, at a lower level than Ae 
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Roman pavement, the curb surrounding an earjy well. This is 
almost certainly the igaXki^opov mentioO^ by Pausanias, 
The Great Propylaca is a structure of Roman imperial date, 
in close inutatam the Propylaca on the Al^cnian. Acropolis. 
It is, however, set in a wall of 6th«oentury work, though repaired 
in laterlajaies. Thb wall endqaes a wchof outeroourt, of ksegular 
triangular shape. Tjhc SmaU Propylaca is ndt iet exactly 
opposite to tl^ Great Pro^laea, but at an angle to it ; an 
inscription-ett 'theiarchitravei records that It was built by Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, the contemporary of Cicero. It is also set in 
a later wall that occupies approximately the same position as 
two earlier ones, which date from the 6th anfl 5th centuries 
respectively, and must have indica|^ the boundary of the inner 
precinct. From the Small Propylaea a paved road of Roman 
date leads to one.cjf s^ doors of tht Tclesterion. Above the 
Small Prqpylaea, act .beneath the overhanging rock, 
is the precinct of Phito J it bnj a curious natural deft approached 
by rock-cut ateps.^ Beveral inacriptions and other antiquities 
were found hei^ including the famous head, now in Athens, 
usually called Euboqleus, utough die evidence for its identifica- 
tion is far from satisfactory. A little farther on is a rock-cut 
platform, with a wdl, approached by a broad flight of steps, 
which probably served for spectators of the sacred procession. 
Beyond this, dose to the side of the TSlesterion, arc the founda- 
tions of a temple lon hig^r ground ; it has been ^njectured that 
this was the temple of Demeter, but there is no eridenge that such 
a building existed in liistoric rimes, apart from the Tclesterion. 

pic Tclesterion, or Hall of Initiation, was n large^ covered 
building, about 1 70 ft square. It was surrounded on aU sides by 
steps, which mu.st have served as seats for the mystac, while the 
sacred dramas and processions took place on die floor of the hall : 
these seats were partlly built up, partly cut in the .solid rock j in 
later times they appear to have been cased with marble. There 
were two doors on each side of the hall, except the north-west, 
where it is cut out of the solid rock, and a rock terrace at a higher 
level adjoins it ; this terrace may have been the station of those 
who were not yet admitted to the full initiation. The roof of the 
hall was carried by rows of columns, which were more than once 
renewed. 

The architectural history of the hall has been traced by 
Professor W. Ddrpfeld with the help of the various foundations 
that have been brought to light. The earliest building on the site 
is a .small rectangular irtructure, with walls of polygonal masonry, 
built of the rock quarried on die spot. This was succeeded by a 
square hall, almost df the same plan as the later Telesterion, but 
about a quarter of dM ihie ; its eastern comer coincides with that 
of the later buildin^juid it.appcars to have had a portico in front 
like that which, inl|ie later hull, was a later addition. Its roof 
was carried by which the bas^ can still be seen. 

This building has wJUgiwt poDlmbility been assigned to the time 
of Peisistratus ; distroyed by the Persians. Between this 
event and the ^ the present hall, iwhick must be .^b- 

stantially the onq wigaed \>y Ictinus in tlie time of Pericles, 
there must have^!bm a reatorarion»,af which m my sec the 
remains iu a set rmd sinkings to msTf ccflumnii ifmk occur 
only in the of we kal ; « eot of bases arranged 

onm dlflercnt syirti^ oiccur in die south-west part, and it is 
difficult to see hdw mpt two ^ntems oeiild be reconded unless 
there wereaome soxiMparritmbetweentbe twaparts of the hall. 
Both sets were laaJBe way for the later columns, of 

which the baSOl HTwIjyf oT the drums still remain. These later 
columns are ehoi%ip^ 5 liicriptions and other fnigments built into 
their bases, to bdknajj^ later Roman times. Atthe eastern and 
southern corner ihiil of Ictinui are isrqjec^ masses 
of masonry, that was 

to be a4dik|:ibutfia|^^ wii g ' ^j g^'biittgceses, intended 
to resist^ we roof of fUi huge structme, which 

rested northVra and western comers affainst the solid rock 
of the hni. On the south-east side the hall is faced with a porti^, 
extending its whole width ; the marble pavement of this portico 
is a most conspicuous feature of Bleusie at the present day. 
The portico was added to the hall by the architect Philo, under 


Demetrius of Phalermn, about the end of the gthioeatuty 8.C. 
It was never completed, for the fluting of itoeoiumiii etilljreinainB 
unfinished. 

The Telesterion took up the greater part of the sactfed precinct, 
which seems merely to have served to l^p the profane; away 
the temple. The massive wails and towers of the timeof Pericles, 
which resemble those of a h)rtres8,ara quite close in on the south 
and east ; later, probably in the 4/^ century b.c., the precinct was 
extended farther to the south, and at its end was erected a 
building of considerable extent, including a curious apsidal 
chamb^, for which a similar but larger curbed structure was 
substituted in Roman times. This was prCbably the Bouleu- 
terion. The precinct was full of altars, dedications and in- 
scriptions ; and many frajpnents of sculpture, pottery and other 
antiquities, from the earliest to the latest days of Greece, have 
been discovered. It is to be noted that the subterranean passages 
which some earlier explorers imagined to be connected with the 
celebration of the mysteries, have proved to be nothing but 
cisterns or watercourses. 

The excavations of Eleutis, and the antiquities found in them, 
have been published from time to time in the 'K^imepir 
and in the Ufaicrud of the Greek Archaeological Society, especially 
for 1887 ana 1895. See also D. Philios, sis fnystires, 

ses ruinu. et son mmdtn Inscriptions have also been published 
in the Butletin d 6 corrsspoi$danc 4 (£. Gr.) 

ELEUTHBRIUS, pope from about 175 to 189. Allusions to 
him ore 'found in the letters of the martyrs of Lyons, cited by 
Eusebius, and in other documents of the time. The Liber 
PontificaliSy at the beginning of the 6th century, says that he had 
relations with a British king, Lucius, who was desirous of being 
converted to Christianity. Tips tradition — Roman, not British 
—is an enigma to critics, and, apparently, has no historical 
foundation. (L. D .*) 

ELEUTHBROPOLIS (Gr. ’EXiv^epa if 6 U, “ free city ’»), an 
ancient city of Palestine, 25 m. from Jerusalem on the road to 
Gaza, identified by £. Robinson with the modern Beit Jibrm. 
This identification is oonfinned by Roman milestones m the 
neighbourhood. It represents the Biblical Mareshah, the ruins 
of which exist at Tell Sandahatinah close by. .ha Betogiibra it 
is mentioned Ptolemy ; the name Eleutheropolis dates from 
the Syrian visit of Septimius Severus (a 4). aog). Eusebius in 
his Onomaslicon uses it as a central point from which the distances 
of other towns are measured. It was destroyed in 796, rebuilt 
by the crusaders in 2x34 (their fortress and chapel remain, much 
ruined). It was finally captured by Bibars, 1244. Beit Jibrln 
is in the centre of a district of great archaeological interest. 
Besides the crusader and other remains in the village itself, the 
surrounding country possesses many itlLs (mounds) covering the 
sites of ancient cities. The bunous caves of Beit Jibrln honey- 
comb the hills all round. TbeM.are immense artificial excava- 
tions of unknown date. RoiB^ xriUestones and aqueducts also 
are found, and close by the now famous tomb of Apollophancs, 
with wall-paintings of animals and other ornamentation^ was 
discovered in 1902 ; a desermtion of it will be found in Thiersch 
and Peters, The Marissa Tombs, published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. (R. A. S. M.) 

ELEVATORS, Lifts or Hoists, machines for raising or 
lowering loads, whether of people or material, from one level 
to another. They are operated by steam, hydraulic or electric 
power, or, when small and light, by hand. Ilieir construction 
varies with the magnitude of the work to be performed and the 
character of the motive power. In private houses, whiore only 
small weights, as coal, food, &c., have to be trai^erred from 
one floor to another, they usu^y consist simply of a small 
counter-balanced platform suspended from the roof or an upper 
floor by a tackle, the running part of which hangs from top to 
bottom and can be reached and operated at any level. In 
buildings where great weights and numbers of people have to 
be lifted, or a high speed of elevation is demanded, some form 
of motor is necessary. This is usually, directly or kidireotly, a 
steam-engine or occasionally a gw^^ine ,* somerimes a water- 
pressure engine is adopted, and it is becoming more and more 
common to employ an electric motor deriving its energy from 
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the general distribution of the city. Large establishments^ 
hoteb or business houses^ commonly have their own source of 
energy, an electric or other power “ plant,” on the premises. 

The hydraulic elevator is the simplest in construction of 
elevators proper, sometimes consisting merely of a long pipe set 
deeply in the ground under the cage and containing 
a correspondingly long plunger, which rises and falls 
thvafn. required and carries the elevator-cage on its upper 
end (fig. i). The “ stroke ” is thus necessarily equal 
to the height traversed by the cage, with some surplus to keep 
the plunger steady within its guiding-pipe. The pi^ or pump 
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is connect^ with a set of pulley at €ach end of a frame (fig. a^. 
The rope is made fast at one end, and its intermediate part £ 
carried round first one pulley at the farther end of the frame 
and then round another at ^e nearer end, and so on as often 
as is found advisable in the particular case. The two pulley 
shafts carrying tiiese two sets of putteys are ma^ to traverse 
the frame in. such a way as, by their separatioo;, to haul in on 
the running part, or, by their approximation, to permit the 
weight of the cage to haul out the rope. By this alternate 
hauling and '' rendering of the rope the cage is raised and 
lowered. The use of a number of por^lel and independent sets 
of pulleys and tackles assures safety in case of the breakage of 
any one, each being strong enough alone to hold the load. The 
movement of the pair of pulley shafts is effected by a water- 
pressure engiiw, actuating the plunger of a pump which is similar 
to that used in the preceding apparatus, but being relatively of 
.^hort stroke and large diameter, is more satisfactory in design 
and construction as well as in operation. Electricity may be 
applied to elevators of this type by attaching the travelling 
sheaves to a nut in which works a screwed shaft driven by an 
electric motor. In other electric lifts the cables which support 
the cage are wound on a drum which is turned by a motor, the 
dnim being connected to the motor-shaft either by a series of 
pinions or by a worm-gear. The drum may also be worked by a 
steam or gas engine. Where the traffic is not very heavy', a form 
of elevator that requires no attendant is convenient. In this 
any one wishii^ to use the lift has merely to press a button 
placed by the side of the lift-gate on the floor on which he happens 
to l)e standing, when tlie car will come to him ; and having 
entered it he can cause it to travel to any floor he desires by 
pressing another button inside the car. The motive power in 
such cases may be either electric or hydraulic, but the control 
of the switches or valves that govern the action of the apparatus 
is electric. 

The liistory of the elevator is chronologically extensive, but 
only since 1850 has rapid or important progress been effected. 
In that year Geoige H. Fox & Co. built an elevator operated 
by the motion of a vertical screw, the nut on which carried the 
cage. This device was used in a number of instances, especially 
in hotels in the large cities, during the succeeding twenty years, 
and was then generally supplanted by the hydraulic lift of the 
kind already described as the plunger-lift. With the increased 
demand for power, speed, safety, convenience of manipulation, 
and comfort in operation, the inventive ability of the engineer 
developed the various systems more and more perfectly, and 
experience gradually showed to what service each type was best 
adapted and the best construction of each for its peculiar work. 
Whatever the class, the following are the essentials of design, 
construction and operation : the elevator must be 
safe, comfortable, speedy and convenient, must not 
be too expensive in either first cost or maintenance, 
and must be absolutely trustworthy. It must not* be 
liable to fracture of any element of the hoisting gear that will 
permit either the fall of the c^e or its projection by an over- 
weighted balance upwards against the top of its shaft. It must 
be possible to stop it, whether in regular working or in emergency, 
or when accident occurs, with sufficient promptness, yet without 
endangering life or property, or even very senously inconvenien- 
cing the passengers. Acceleration and retardation in starting 
and stopping must be smooth and easy, the stop must be capable 
of being made precisely where and when intended, and no danger 
must be incurred by the passengers from contact with runmng 
parts of the mechanism or wiUi the walls and doors of the 
elevator shaft 

These requirements have been fufly met in the later forma 
of elevator commo^y employed for passenger service. Usuid 
sizes range from loads of xooo to 5000 lb with speeds of from 
80 to 150 ft. a mmote unloaded, and 75 to zoo It. loaded, and 
a height of travel of from 50 to 200 ft. In some very tall build- 
ings, as the Singer and Metropolitan buildings in New York, 
elevators have bm inatalled having a maximum speed of 600 ft. 
a minute, with a rise of over 500 ft. Where electric motors 


are employed, their fepesd ranges from 600 and Ton^fevohitiMS 
per minute in the larger to sooo end isoo in^tlle smaller; siaes, 
conespooding to from so down to 4 or 5 •h.pj or .mere 
counter-weights are employed, aiMi from four to six suspension 
cables ensure as nearly as possible absolute safetyw Tlie elettric 
elevators of the Centnd London railway are guaranteed to wrasse 
17,000 tb 65 ft in some of its shafts, in jo secs, from starttoslc^i. 
Over 100,000 ft. of l-tn. and 17,000 ft of }-in. steel rope am in- 
quired for its 24 shafts, and rope can carry from 16 to is 
tons without breaking. The steel used in the^oAbles,.df >whikfii 
there are four to six for each car and counter-weight, has (a 
tenacity of 85 to 90 tons per sq. in. of seeftkm of wire. The 
maximum pull on each set of rope is assumed to be not ow 
9500 lb, the remainder of the load being taken by the counter- 
balance. Oil dash-pots or buffers, mto which enter plungers 
attached to the bottom of the cage, prevent too sudden a^ stop 
in case of accident, and safety-dutches with friction adjustments 
of ample power and fully tested before use give ample insurance 
against a fall even if all the cables should yield at once— -on almost 
inconceivable contingency. The efficiency, ue, the ratio of work 
performed to power expended in the same time, was in these 
elevators found by tost to be between 70 and 75 %« 

Safety devices constitute perhaps the most important of the 
later improvements in elevator construction where passengers 
are carried. The simplest and, where practicable, 
most certain of them is the air-cushion,” a chamber 
into which the cage drops if detached or from any cause 
allowed to fall too rapidly to the bottom, compression of the air 
bringing it to rest without shock (fig. 3). This chamber must be 
perfectly air-tight, except in so far as a 
purposely arranged clearance around the 
sides, diminishing downwards and in well- 
established proportion, is adjusted to per- 
mit a ” dash-pot ” action and to prevent 
rebound. The air-cushion should ht about 
one-tenth the depth of the elevator shaft ; 
in high buildings it may be a wdll 20 or 
30 ft. deep. The Empire building, in New 
York, is twenty storeys in height, ths total 
travel of the cage is 287 ft., and the air- 
cushion is 50 ft. deep, extending from the 
floor of the third storey to the bottom of 
the shaft. Sliding doors of great strength, 
and automatic in action, at the first and 
second floors, are the only openings. The 
shaft is tapered for some distance bAow 
the third floor, and then carried straight 
to the bottom. An inlet valve admits air 
fredy as the cage rises, and an adjusted 
safety-valve provides against excess pres- 
sure. A ” car,” falling freely from the 
twentieth storey, was checked by this 
arrangement without injury to a basket 
of ^gs placed on its floor. Other safety 
devices consist of catches under the floor 
of the cage, so arranged that they are 
held out of engi^ement byr the pull on 
the cables. But if the strain is suddenly 
relieved, as by breakage of a cable or 
accident to the engine or motor, they in- 
stantly fly into pla^ and, engaging strong 
side-struts in the shaft, hold the car 
until it can be once more lifted by its 
cables. These operate well when the cables 
part at or near the car, but riiey are tft 
to fail if the break occurs on the opposite 
side of the carrying sheaves at the top 
of the shaft, since & friction and inertia 
of the mass of the cables may in that case be sufficient to bold the 
pawls out of gear either entirely or until the headway is so great 
as to cause tlw smashing of all resistances when they do engoM. 

Another principle employed in safety orrangemants is ne 
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"•etkm of iiMtift of pwti propeily fanned and atta^d. Any 
dMigeroiit acoeleiEtioQ of tiie cage causes the inertia of these 
purts to produce a retardation relative to the car which throws 
into ac ti on a brake or a catchy and thus contre^^ the motion 
wkhhi safe limits or breaks the fall. The hydraulic brake hu 
been used in this apparatus, as have mechanipl and pneumatic 
apparatus. Thu control of the speed of faU is most commonly 
aecured by ibe employment of a centrifugal or odier governor 
nr regulator. The governor may be on the top of the cage and 
driven by a stationary rope fixed between the top and bottom of 
theshaftSf or it may be placed at the top of the shaft and driven 
by a rope travelling with the car. Its action is usually to trip 
into service a set of spring gdps or friction clutches, which, 
as a rule, grasp the guides of the cage and by their immense 
pressure and great resultant friction bring the cage to rest within 
a safe limit of speed, time and distance. A coefficient of friction 
of about 15 % is assumed in their design, and this estimate is 
confirmed by their operation. Pressures of 10 tons or more are 
sometimes provided in these grips to ensure the friction required. 
There are many difierent forms of safety device of these various 
dasses, each maker having his own. The importance of absolute 
safety against a fall is so great that the best builders are not 
satisfied with any one form or principle, but (^mbine provisions 
against every known danger, and often duplicate such precau- 
tions against the most common accidents. 

The travelling staircase,” which may be classed among the 
passenger elevators, usuat^ consists of a staircase so constructed 
that while the passenger is ascending it the whole structure is 
^0 ascending at a predetermined rate, so that the progress made 
is the sum of the two rates of motion. The system ^ ” treads and 
risers ” ii carried on a lon^ endless band of chain sustained by 
guicim holding k in its desired line, and rendering at either end 
over ^finders or sprockets. The junctions between the stairway 
and l|he uppefc^ir lower fioors are ingeniooily arranged so as to 
avoid' dagger <if Injury to the passengers. 

Freight elevators have the same general forms as the passenger 
elevaiters^but are often vastly lasrm and more powerful, and 
are not as a rule fitted up for luoh ne%hts of lift, or constructed 
with such elaborate povieion for safety or with any special 
finish^ Elevators raising grain, coal, earth and similar materials, 
^ch as can bettaken up by scooping into a bucket, or can be run 
into ind out of the bucket by gravity, constitute a class by them- 
selves^ and ar* described in the ortide Conveyors. 


T^ tena ^ elevator ” is often used to include buddings 
as indiSinery, and it b not unusual in Europe to hear a 
flouftiai^' ^sitli ks system of motor machinery, mills, elevator and 
lents, spoken of as an ”.^nerican elevator” 



fl/ ; cf. Ger. Alp, nightmare), a diminutive 
super^iiiirar feing of Teutonic mythology, usually of a more or 
less ^bchievdiia and malignant i^aracter, causing diseases and 
evil ki't'ams, stealing children and substituting changelings, 
and ihus soniewhat different from the Romanic fairy, which 
usuafly has kits sinister associations. The prehistoric arrow- 
headil aml'nthdr flint implements wens in England early known as 
” elf-bolts ” og^‘ elf-arrows,” and were looked on as the weapons 
of tlie eWes^ with which tX^y injured cattle. So too a tangle in 
an ” elf-bck,” as being caused by the mischief 

(1857^ }, English musical com- 

pos^ #io<ll Elgar, who was for many yearn organbt in 
thdpkogta Omlic church of St George at Worcester, was bom 
thdli^ theilttd of June 1857. Hb father’s connexion with 
mim. Ill Worcester, with the Glee Oub and with the Three 
Chd|ii Jeddvals, supplied him with varied opportunities for a 
musical education, ai^ he leamt to play several instruments. 
In.iS79 became Iwndmaster at tlM county lunatic asylum, 
and held that post till 1884. He was abo a member of an orchestra 
al Bhrmioghabi, and in 1883 on intermeno by him was played 
there at a eonoen. In ^89 he became conductor of ^ 
M^eroester Amateur fnetrumental Society'; and in 1885 he Suo 
eesdcdhbfi«heraierganbtatStGeoigc’i,Wor(miter. There he 


wrote a certain amount of churdi music. In 1889 he moved to 
London, but finding no encouragement retired to Malvern in 
1891 ; in 1904 he went to live at Hereford, and in X905 was made 
pr^essor of music at Birmingham University. To the public 
generally he was hardly known till hb oratorio Th$ Dream of 
Gerontim im performed at Birmingham m 1900, butihb was at 
once received as a new revelation in English music, both at home 
and by Richard Strauss in Germany, and the composer was made 
a Mus. Doc. at Cambridge. Hb experience in writing church 
music for a Roman CathoHc service cannot be overlooked in 
regard to this and other works by £1^, who came to be regarded 
as the representative of a Catholic or neo-Catholic style of 
religious music, for which an appreciative public was re^y in 
England at the moment, owing to the recent developments in 
the more artistic and sensuous aide of the religious movement. 
And the same interest attadied to hb later oratorios. The Apostles 
(1903) and Tke Kingdom (1906). But Elgar’s sudden rise into 
popularity, confirmed by hb being knighted in 1904, drew 
attention to hb other productions. In x8^ hb Scenes from the 
Saga of King Oktf was recognized by musicians as a fine work, 
and in the same year Ins Scenes from the Bavarian Highlands 
and Lm Christi ^rc performed ; and apart from other important 
compositions, hb song-cycle Sea-Pictures was sung at Norwich 
in 1899 by Gara Butt, and hb orchestral Variations on an 
original theme were given at a Richter concert in the same year. 
In 1901 hb popular march ” Pomp and Circumstance ” was 
pla3red at a promenade concert, the stirring melody of hb song 
” Land of Hope and (Jlory ” being effectually utilized. It b 
impossito here to enumerate all Sir Edward Elgar’s works, which 
have excited a good deal of criticism in musical circles without 
impairing his general recognition as one of the few front-rank 
English composers of hb day; but his most important later 
production, hb first orchestral symphony, produced in 1908 
with immediate success, raised his reputation as a composer to 
an even higher place, as a work of marked power and beauty, 
developing the symphonic form with the originality of a real 
master of his art. In 1908 he resigned hb professorship at 
Birmingham University. 

ELGIN, a city of Kane county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the N. 
part of the state, 36 m. N.W. of Chicago. Pop, (1880) 8787 ; 
f 1890) 17,893 ; (1900) 92433, ^ whom 5419 were foreign-bom ; 
(1910, census) 25,970. E^pn is served by the Chicago & North- 
Western and the C^cago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways, and by 
intenirban electric railways to Chicago, Aurora and Belvidere. 
The city b the seat of the Northern Illinois hospital for the 
insane, of the Elgin Academy (chartered 1839 ; opened 1856), 
ami of St Maty’s Academy (Roman Catholic) j and has the Gail 
Borden public Hbrary, with 35,000 volumes m 1908. The city 
has six public parks, Lord’s Park containing 112, and Wing 
Park 121 acres. The city b in a fine dairy^ region and is 
an important market for butter; Among Elgin’s manufactures 
are watches and watch-cases, butter and other dairy products, 
cooperage (especially butter tubs), canned corn, shirts, foundry 
and m^hine-shop products^ pipe-organs, and caskets and casket 
trimmings ; in ^m’s total factory product was valued at 
$9,349,974. The Elgin National Watdh factory, and the Borden 
milk-condensing works; are famous throughout the United States 
and beyond. The publishing office of the Dunkers, or German 
Brethren, b at Elgin ; and several popular weeklies with large 
circulations are publbhed here. A permanent settlement was 
made as early as 1835, and Elgin was chartered as a city in 1854 
and was reohartered in 1880. 

ELGIN, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and county 
town of Elginshire, Scotland, situated on the Lossie, 5 m. S. 
of Lossiemouth its port, on the Moray Firth, and 71^ m. N.W. 
of Aberdeen, witii stations on the Great North of Scotland and 
Highland ra&ways. Pop. (1901) 6460. It b a place of very con- 
siderable antiquity, was created a royal burgh by Alexander L, 
and received its charter from Alexander II. in 1234. Edward I. 
stayed at the casUe in 1296 and 1303, and it was to blot out 
the memory of fab vbit that the building w«s destroyvd im- 
mediately alter nodenal independence hod^ been reasserted. 
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The hill on which it stood wasfeiMined the LadyhiU^ and on the 
scanty ruins of the castle now stands a monument to the 5th 
duke of Gordon, consisting of a column surmounted by a statue. 

The burgh has suffered periodically from fire, notably in 145a, 
when hidf of it was burnt by the carl of Huntly. Montrose 
plundered it twice in 1645. In i74ff Prince Charles £dward 
spent a few days in Thundcrton House. His hostess, Mrs 
Anderson, an ardent Jacobite, kept the sheets in which he slept, 
and was buried m theim on her death, twenty-five years after- 
wards. For fifty y^rs after this date the place retained the 
character and traditions of a sleepy cathedral city, but with the 
approach of the 19th century it was touched by a more modem 
spirit. As the result much that was picturesque disappeared, but 
the prosperity of Elgin was increased, so that now, owing to its 
pleasant situation in “ the Garden of Scotland,” its healdiy 
climate, cheap living, and excellent educational facilities, it has 
become a flourishing community. The centre of interest is the 
cathedral of Moray, whidi was founded in 12*4, when the church 
of the Holy Trinity was converted to this use. It was partially 
burned in 1270 and almost destroyed in 1390 by Alexander 
Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch, natural son of Ro^rt II., who 
had incurred the censure of the Church. In 1402 Alexander, 
lord of the Isles^ set fire to the town, but spared the cathedral 
for a consideration, in memory of which mercy the Little Cross 
(so named to distinguish it from the Muckle or Market Cross, 
restored in 1888) was erected. After these outra^jes it was 
practically rebuilt on a scale of grandeur that made it the most 
magnificent example of church architecture in the north. Its 
design was that of a Jerusalem cross, with two flanking towers 
at the east end, two at the west end, and one in the centre, 
at the intersection of the roofs of the nave and transepts. It 
measured 282 ft. long from east to west by 120 ft. across the 
transepts, and consisted of the choir, the gable of which was 
pierced by two tiers of five lancet windows and the Omega rose 
window ; the north transept, in which the Dunbars were buried, 
and the south transept, the doorway of which is interesting for 
its dog’s-tooth ornamentation ; and the nave of five aisles. 
The grand entrance was by the richly carved west door, above 
which was the Alpha window. The central steeple fell in 1 506, 
but was rebuilt, the new tower with its spire reaching a height of 
198 ft. By 1 538 the edifice W'as complete in every part. Though 
the Reformation left it unscathed, it suffered wanton violence 
from time to time. By order of the privy council the lead was 
stripped off the roofs in 1567 and sold to Holland to pay the 
troops ; but the ship conveying the spoils foundered in riie 
North Sea. In 1637 the roof-tree of the choir perished during a 
gede, and three years later the rich timber screen was demolished. 
The central tower again collapsed in 1711, after which the 
edifice was allowed to go to ruin. Its stones were carted away, 
and the churchyard, oveig^rown with weeds, became the dumping- 
ground for rubbish. It lay thus scandalously neglected until 
1824, when J(^\n Shanks, a ** drouthy cobbler, was appointed 
keeper. By a species of inspiration this man, hitherto a ne'er-do- 
well, conceived the notion of restoring the place to order. Un- 
dismayed, he attacked the mass of litter and with his own hands 
removed 3000 barrow-loads. When he died in 1841 he had 
cleared away all the rubbish, disclosed the original plan, and 
collected a quantity of fr^ments. A tablet, let into the wall, 
contains an epitaph by Lord Cockburn, recording Shanks’s 
services to the venerable pile, which has since been entrusted 
to the custojdy of the rommissioners of woods and forests. The 
chapter-house, to the north-east of the main structure, suffered 
least of all the buildings, and contains a ’Prentice pillar, of whidi 
a similar story is tdd to that of the ornate column in Rosltn 
chapel In die lavatory, or vestibule connecting the chapter- 
honse wi^ the chdir, Marjory Anderson, a poor half-craxy 
creature^ a soldier’s w^ow, took up her quarters in 174B. She 
cradled her son ki the piscina tmd lived on charity. In the 
course of time the kd^Joined the army and went to India, where 
he rose to the rank of major-general and amassed a fortune of 
£70,000, widi which be endowed the Elgin Institution (commonly 
known as the Anderson Institution) at the east eikl of High 


Street, for the edncatiQa of youth mnd the iSUpport Of (WU agcik. 
Within the prednots of the cathedml grounds 8tM\the biihD|i’ii 
palace (now in ruins), the houses of the dean and archdrocon 
(now North and Sou^ GoUeges), and the mamea of thettaoenSk 
Other ecclesiastical buikUngs were the monasteries <ol Bhwkfriani 
(1230) and Greyfriars (14x0) ^and the preoeptory of Maisondiett 
(1240). They also were permitted to fall into decay, but. the 
3rd marquess of Bute undertook the restoration of the fiitjr- 
friars’ chapel The parish church, in the Greek style, was built 
in 1828. Gray’s hospital, at the west end of High Street, .was 
endowed by Dr Alexander Gray (x75]KiSo8)»''’and at theijaast 
end stands the Institution, alre^y mentibnedi founcM by 
General Andrew Anderson (1746-1822). Other public Imildii^ 
include the assembly rooms, the townohall, the muselun {in whm 
the antiquities and natural history of the shire are abundantly 
illustrated), the district asylum, the academy, the rounty 
buildings and the court-house, the market buildings, the Victoria 
school of science and art, and Lady Gordon-Cummmg’s children’s 
home. In 1903 Mr G. A. Cooper presented his native town with 
a public park of 42 acres, containing lakes representing on a 
miniature scale the British Isles. Grant Lodge, an old mansion 
of the Grant family, occupying the south-west corner of the park« 
was converted into the public library. From the top of LaqyhiU 
the view commands the links of the Lossie and the stuTOunding 
country, and a recreation ground is laid out on Lossie Green. 

The industries include distilling and brewing, nursery garden* 
ing, tanning, saw and flour mills, iron-foundries and manu- 
factures of woollens, tweeds and plaiding, and the quarrying 
of sandstone. Elgin combines with Banff, Cullen, Inverurie, 
Kintore and Peterhead to return one member to parliament, 
and the town is controlled by a council with provost and bailies. 

Two miles and a half S. by W. of Elgin stands the church of 
Birnie, with the exception of the church at Mortlach in Baniffshiro 
probably the oldest place of public worship in Scotland still in 
use. It is not later than 1150 and, with its predecessor, was the 
cathedral of Moray during the rule of the first four bishops ; 
the fourth bishop, Simon de Toeny, an Englishman, was buried 
in its precincts m 1x84. In the church is preserved an old 
Celtic edtar-bell of hammered iron, koown as the ” Koimell bell.” 
Such is the odour of sanctity of this venerable church that there 
is an old local saying that ” to be riirioe prayed for in the kirk 
of Bimie will either mend or end ye.” Six miles to the S.W. of 
Elgin, charmingly situated in a secluded valley encircled by fir- 
clad heights, lie the picturesque remains of Pluscaiden Priory, 
a Cistercian house founded by Alexander 11 . in 1230. The ruixiSj 
consisting of tower, choir, chapter*hdU8e, refectory and other 
apartments, are nearly hidden from view by their i^nse coating 
of ivy and tlie fine old trees, including many beautiful examples 
of copper beedi, by which they are surrounded. Its last priori 
Alexander Dunbar, died in 1560. The Liber Pluscardemis, a 
valuable authority on early Soots history, was compiled in the 
priory by Maurice Buchanan in t46i« The chronicle oomes 
down to the death of James 1 . The 3rd marquess of Bute 
acquired the ruins in 1897. 

ELGIN AND KINCARMNE, EARLS OF. ThOmaS Bsucs, 7th 
earl of Elgin (1766-1841), British diplomatist and art collector, 
was bom on the 20th of July 1766, and in 1771 succeeded his 
brother in the Scottish peerage as the 7 th earl of Elgin {cr. X1633), 
and nth of Kincardine (cr. 1647). He was educa^ at Harrow 
and Westminster, and, after studying for some time at the uni- 
versity of St Andrews, proceeded to the continent, where he 
studi^ international law at Paris, and military scienee in 
Germany. When his education was completed he entered the 
army, in which he rose to the rank of general. His chief attention 
was, iMiweveF, devoted to diplomacy. In 1792 he was appointed 
envoy at Brussels, and in 1795 ^voy extraordinary at Berlin; 
and from 1799 to 2802 he was envoy extraordinary at the Porte: 
It was during his stay at Constantinople that he formed the 
purpose of removing from Athens the celebrated souipturef 
now known is the £ 3 gm Marbfes. Hk doing so was censured 
by some as vandalism, and doubts were lalso expressed as to the 
tfftttticviltteof xiMmy ofthetoail^ buthevitidicatedhaiisdt 
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in n punphlct published in 1810, and entitled Memorandunt ott 
iht Suij'ta of the Earl of Elgin's Pursuits in Oreece. In 1816 the 
coUcGtion was purchased by the nation for £^,000, and placed 
in the British Museum, the outlay incurred by Lord Elgin having 
been more than ;£5o,ooo,' Lord Elgin was a Scottish representa- 
tive peer for fifty years. He died at Paris on the 14th of November 
1841. 

James Bruce, Sth earl of Elgin (1811-1863), British statesman, 
eldest son of the 7th earl by his second marriage, was bom in 
1811, and succeeded to the parage as 8th earl of Elgin and 12th 
Of Kincardine in 1841. He was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he had as companions and rivals his 
younger predecessors in the office of governor-general of India, 
Dalhousie and Canning. He began his official career in 1842 
at the age of thirty, as governor of Jamaica. During an adminis- 
tration of four years he succeeded in winning the respect of 
all classes. He improved the condition of the negroes and con- 
ciliated the planters by working through them. In 1846 Lord 
Grey appointed him governor-general of Canada. Son-in-law 
of the popular earl 01 Durham, he was well received by the 
colonists, and he set himself deliberately to carry out the Durham 
policy. In this his frank and genial manners aided him power- ] 
fully. His assent to the local measure for indemnifying those 
who had suffered in the troubles of 1837 led the mob of Montreal 
to pelt his carriage for the rewarding of rebels for rebellion, as 
Mr Gladstone described it.- But long before his eight years’ 
term of service expired he was the most popular man in Canada. 
His relations with the United States, his hearty support of the 
self-government and defence of the colony, and his settlement 
of the free-trade and fishery questions, led to his being raised in 
1849 to the British peerage as Baron Elgin. 

Soon after his return to England in 1854, Lord Palmerston 
offered Him a seat in the cabinet us chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which he declined. But when, in 1856 the seizure 
of the “Arrow” by Commissioner Yeh plunged England into 
war with China, he at once accepted the appomtment of sfiecial 
envoy with the expedition. On reaching Point de Galle he was 
met by a force summoned from Bombay to Calcutta by the news 
of the sepoy mutiny at Meerut on the iith of May. His first 
idea, that the somewhat meagre intelligence would justify most 
energetic action in China, was at once changed when urgent 
letters from Lord Canning reached him at Singapore, the next 
port, on the 3rd of June. H.M.S. “ Shannon ” wm at once sent 
on to Calcutta with the troops destined for China, and Lord 
Elgin himself followed it, when gloomier letters from India 
reached him. The arrival of the “ Shannon ” gave new life to 
the handful of white men fighting for civilization against fearful 
odds, and before the reinforcements from England arrived the 
back of the mutiny had been broken. Nor was the position in 
China seriously affected by the want of the troops. Lord Elgin 
sent in his ultimatum to Commissioner Yeh at Canton on the same 
day, the 12th of December, that he learned the relief of Lucknow, 
and he soon after sent Yeh a prisoner to Calcutta. By July 
1858, after months of Chinese deception, he was able to leave the 
Gulf of Pechili with the emperor’s assent to the Treaty of Tientsin. 
Subsequently he visited Japan, and obtained less considerable 
concessions from its government in the Treaty of Yeddo. It is 
true that the negotiations were confined to the really subordinate 
Tycoon or Shogun, but that visit proved the beginning of British 
influence in the most progressive country of Asia. Unfortunately, 
the Chinese difficulty was not yet at an end. After tedious 
disputes with the tariff commissioners os to the opium duty, and 
a visit to the upper waters of the Vang-tzse, Lord Elgin had 
reached England in May 1859. But wl^n his brother and the 
allied forces attempted to proceed to Peking with the ratified 
treaty, they were fired on from the Taku forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho. The Chinese had resolved to try the fortune of war once 
more, and Lord Russell again sent out Lord Elgin as ambassador 
extraordinary to demand an apol^ for the attack, the execu- 
tion of the treaty^ and an indemnity for the military and naval 
ex(»nditure^ Sir Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdala) and Sir Hofie Grant, with tiie French, so effectually 


routed the Tatar troops and sacked the Summer Palace that by 
the 24th of October i860 a convention was concluded which 
was “entirely satisfactory to Her Majesty’s government.” 
Lord Elgin had not been a month at home when Lord Palmerston 
selected him to be viceiw and governor-general of India. He 
had now attained the object of his honourable ambition, after 
the office had been filled in most critical times by his juniors 
and old college companions, the marquis of Dalhousie and Earl 
Canning. He succeeded a statesman who had done much to 
reorganize the whole administration of India, shattered as it had 
been by the mutiny. But, as the first viceroy directly appointed 
by the Crown, and as subject to the secretary of state for India, 
Lord Elgin at once gave up all Lord Canning had fought for, in 
the co-ordinate independence, or rather the stimulating responsi- 
bility, of the governor-general, which had prevailed from the 
days of Give and Warren Hastings. On tiie other hand, he 
loyally carried out the wise and equitable policy of his predecessor 
towards our feudatories with a firmness and a dignit>' that in the 
case of Holkar and Udaipur had a good effect. He did his best 
to check the aggression of the Dutch in Sumatra, which was 
contrary to treaty, and he supported Dost Mahommed in Kabul 
until that aged warrior entered the then neutral and disputed 
tserritory of Herat. Determined to maintain inviolate the in- 
tegrity of our own north-west frontier, Lord Elgin assembled 
a camp of exercise at Lahore, and marched a force to the Pesha- 
war border to punish those branches of the Yusufzai tribe who 
had violated the engagemenlis of 1858. 

It was in the midst of this ” little war ” that he died. Soon 
after his arrival at Calcutta, he had projected the usual tour to 
Simla, to be followed by an inspection of the Punjab and its 
warlike ring-fence of Pathans. He even contemplated the 
summoning of the central legislative council at Lahore. After 
passing the summer of 1863 in the cool retreat of Peterhoff, Simla, 
Lord Elgin began a march across the hills from Simla to Sialkot 
by the upper volleys of the Beas, the Ravi and the Chenab, 
chiefly to decide the two allied questions of tea cultivation and 
trade routes to Kashgar and Tibet. The climbing up to the 
Rotung Pass (13,000 ft.) which separates the Beas valley from 
that of the Chenab, and the crossing of the frail twig bridge 
across the Chundra torrent, prostrated him by the time he had 
descended into the smiling English-like Kangra valley. Thence 
he wrote his last letter to Sir Qiarles Wood, still full of hope and 
not free from anxiety as to tlie Sittana expedition. At the lovely 
hill station of Dharmsala, “ the place of piety,” he died of fatty 
degeneration of heart on the 2Qth of Novem^r 1863. 

For his whole career see Letters and Journals of JameSy Eighth 
Earl of Elgin, edited by Wglrond, but corrected by his brother-in- 
law, Dean Stanley ; for the China missions see Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin' 5 Mission to China and Japan, by Laurence Oliphant, 
his private secretary ; for the brief Indian administration see 
the Friend of India for 1862-1863. 

Victor Alexander Bruce, 9th earl of Elgin (1849- ), 

British statesman, was born on the i6th of May 1849, the son 
of the 8th earl, and was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1863 he succeeded as 9th earl of Elgin and X3th of 
Kincardine. A Liberal in politics, he became first commissioner 
of works (1886), and subsequently viceroy of India (1894-1899). 
Hb adminbtration in India was chiefiy notable for the frontier 
risings of 1897-1898. The Afridb broke out into a fanatical 
revolt and through hesitation on the part of the government 
were allowed to seize the Khy 1 )er Pass, neces.sitating the Tirah 
Expedition. After hb return to England he was nominated 
chairman of the royal commbsion to investigate the conduct of 
the South African War ; and on the formation of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s ministry in December 1905, he became 
a member of the cabinet as secretary of state for the colonies. 
In this capacity, though he showed many statesmanlike qualities, 
he was somewhat overshadowed by hb brilliant under-secretary 
in the Commons, Mr Winston Churchill, whose speeches on 
colonial affairs were as aggressive as Lord Elgin’s were cautious ; 
and when in April 1908, Mr .^uith becrae prime minister. 
Lord Elgin retired from ^e cabinet. 





SUimHUIE, or Moray <Giielic ‘‘among the sea-board 
”)^a northern county of Scotland, bounded N. by the Moray 
Firth, R and S.£. by Banffshire, S. and S.W. by Inverness and 
W. Nairnshire* It comprises only the eastern portion of 
the axicient province of Moray, which extended from the Sj^y 
to the Beauiy and from the Grampians to the sea, embracing 
an area of about 3900 sq. m. The area of the county is 305,119 
acres, or 477 m. 

Elginshire is naturally divided into two sections, the level 
and fertile coast and its hinterland — “ the Laigh o‘ Moray,’* 
a tract 30 m. long by from 5 to 1 2 m. broad-— and the hilly count^ 
in the south. There are, however, no high mountains. Cam 
Ruigh (1784 ft.), j^ig Hill (17S3) and Cam Kitty (1711) are the 
chief eminences in the south-central district until the ridge 
of the Cromdale Hills is reached on the Banffshire border, where 
the highest point is 2329 ft. above the sea. The two most im- 
portant rivers, the Spey (y.w.) and the Findhorn, both have their 
sources in Inverness-shire. About 50 m. of the course of the 
Spey are in Elginshire, to which it may be roughly said to serve 
as the boundary line on the south-east and east. The Findhorn 
rises in the Monadliadh Mountains which form the watershed 
for several miles between it and the Spey. Of its total course of 
nearly 70 m. only the last 12 are in the county, where it separates 
the woods of Altyre from the Forest of Damaway, before entering 
the Moray Firth in a bay on the north-eastern shore to which it 
has given its name. During the first 7 m. of its flow in. Elginshire 
the stream passes through some of the finest scenery in Scotland. 
It is liable to sudden risings, and in the memorable Moray 
Hoods of August 1829 wrought the greatest havoc. Of other 
rivers tlie Lossie rises in the small lakes on the flanks of Cam 
Kitty and pursues a very winding course of 34 m. till it reaches 
the Moray Firth ; Ballintomb Bum, Rothes Bum and Tulchan 
Bum arc left-hand affluents of the Spey ; the Dorbock and 
Divie, uniting their forces near Dunphail House, join the Find- 
horn at Relugas ; and Muckle Water, a left-hand tributary of 
the Findhorn, comes from Nairnshire. The Spey and Findhorn 
arc famous for salmon, but some of the smaller streams, too, 
afford good sport. The lochs are few and unimportant, among 
them Ixjing Loch Spynie, 2I m. N., and Loch-na-Bo, 4 m. S.E. 
of Elgin ; Loch of Blairs, 2\ m. S. of Forres ; Loch Romach, 3 m. 
S. of Rafford ; Loch Dallas, about 4 m. S.W. of Dallas, and 
Lochindorb in the S.W,, 6 m. N.N.W. of Grantown. !^h Spynie 
wa.s once a lake extending from the Firth to within sj m. of 
Elgin and covering an area of over 2000 acres. Its shores were 
the haunt of a great variety of birds, and its waters were full 
of salmon, sea-trout and pike. But early in the 19th century 
it was resolved to reclaim the land, and the drainage works 
then undertaken reduced the beautiful loch to a swamp of some 
120 acres. 

Lochindorb is now the largest lake, being 2 m. in length and 
fully i m. wide. In the upper end, on an island believed to^ be 
artificial, stand the ruins of Lochindorb Castle, in the 14th century 
the stronghold of the Wolf of Badenoch, and afterwards success- 
ively the property of the earl of Moray, the Campbells of Cawdor 
and the earl of Seafleld. Sir Thomas Dick louder saw at Cawdor 
Castle a massive iron gate which, according to tradition, Sir 
Donald Campbell of Cawdor carried on his back from Lochindorb 
to Cawdor, a distance of 13 m. In the southern half of the 
county, amongst the hills, are several glens, among them the 
Glen of Rothes, Glen Lossie, Glen Gheallaidh, Glen Tulchan 
and Glen Beag. Strathspey, though more of a valley than a 
glen, is remarkable for its extent and beauty. 

Geology.-^Thln couitty may be divided geologically into two 
areas, the hilly region to the south being composed of the crystalline 
schists of the Central Highlands and the fertile plain of Moray 
being made up 0 ! Old Red Sandstone and Triassic strata. In the 
Cromdale Hilb in the south-east of the county the metamorphic 
series comprises tchUtose quartiite, quarts^hists, micaceous 
flagstones and mica«scbist8, which are granulitic and holocrystalUne, 
the dark laminae in some cases containing heavy residues such as 
ilmenite and fircon. The greater portion of the metamorphic area 
west Off the Spey consists of granulitJc ^uarta-biotite-granuUtes and 
bands of miiacovite-biotite'Bchist belonging to the Moiim series of the 
Geological Sun^cy (we Scotland: Geology), In certain areas these 


are permeated bya^raiiitie mateM iia the thin ftites, Imotts 
and veins. Excellent aectiona of these rocks are , ex posed/ in the 
. Findhorn, the Divie and the tributaries of die Spdy. , Near Gran- 
town there is a group locally developed, comprulng crystalline 
limestone with tremofite, kywiite gneiss, museovite-Diotlle-aehiit 
and quartsite, the age and relations of which are etUl unoertahi. 
The general strike of the crystaUine schists, save where there are 
local deflections, is north-east and south-west. au4 the general dip 
is to the south-east. Between Lochindori) and Grantown there it a 
mass of granite belonging to the later intrusions of the Highlands 
represented by the Cairngorm granite. Within the county there are 
representatives of the middle and upper divisions of the Old IM 
Sandstone restiim unconformably on the crystsdflne schists. The 
strata of the middle or Orcadian scries consi)|t of conglomeratni, 
sandstones, shales and clays, with limestone nodules conmining flih 
remains. This sequence is well displayed in the banks of the Spey 
north of Boat of Bridge and in the Tynet Bum east^ Fochabers, 
the latter being one of the well-known localities for ichthyoUtes in 
the middle or Orcadian division. In the Tynet and GoUachie Bum 
sections, the fish bed is overlaid by conglomerates and red pebbly 
sandstones, passing upwards into a thin cape of andesite lavas, 
indicating contem^raneous volcanic action. West of the T^et 
Bum and Spey sections there is no trace of the members of the 
Orcadian division till we reach the Muckle Bum and Lethen Bair in 
Nairnshire, save the coarse conglomerate filling the ancient hollow 
of the valley of Rothes which may belong to the middle series. In 
that direction they are overlapped hy the Upper Old Red Sandstone, 
which in the river Lx>ssie, in the Lochty mm and the Findhorn 
rest directly on the metamorphic rocks. Even to the south of the 
main boundary of the upper division there are small outliers of that 
.scries resting on the crystalline schists. Hence there must be a dis- 
cordance between the Middle and Upper Old Red Sandstone in thi|i 
county. The strata of the upper division consist of red, grey and 
yellow false- bedded sandstones with conglomeratic liands, which are 
well seen in the Findhorn between Sluie and Cothall, where they are 
associated with a bed of comatone, all dipping to the N.N.W. at 
gentle angles. South of Elgin they are exposed in the Lossie and at 
Scant Craig, while to the north of that town they extend along the 
ridge from Bishopmill to Alves. By means of the fish remains, 
which occur at Scaat Craig, in the Bishopmill quarries, at Alves, in 
the Findhorn cliffs and in tlie Whitemyre quarry on the Muckle 
Bum, the Upper Old Rod Sandstone in this county is arranged in 
two groups, the Alves and Rosebrac. In the area lying to the north 
of the Upper Old Red Sandstone ridge at Bishopmill and Quarry- 
wood, the strata of Triassic age occur, where they consist of pale 
grey and yellow sandstones and a peculiar chbrty and calcareous 
band, known os the cherty rock of Stotfield. The sandstones ai^ 
visible in quarries on the nortl) slope of Quarry Wood, at Findrassi& 
at Spynie and along the ridge and sea-shore between Burghcad 
and Lossiemouth. Tlicy are invested with BpMiat interest on 
account of the remarkable series of reptilian remains obtained from 
them, comprising Stagonolepis, a crocodile allied to the modem 
caiman in form ,; TeUrpeton and Hyperodapedattt species of lisards; 
Dicynodonts {GoYdonia and Geikia) and a homed reptile, ^leinia 
mirahilis (see Scotland : Geology), The palaeontological cvioencd 
ints to the conclusion that these reptuiferous sandstones must 
long in part to the Trias, indeed it^ is possible that the lower 
portion may l)e of Permian age. In the Cutties Hillock quarry west 
of Elgin these reptiliferous beds rest directly on the sandstone.^ 
containing Holoptychius of Upper Old Red Sandstone age, so that 
the apparent conformability must be entirely deceptive. Within 
the area occupied by the Trias west of Stotfield, fiagstones appear, 
charged witli fish scales of Upper Old Red age, where they form a 
low ridge protruding through the younger strata. Both the Upper 
Old Red and Triassic sandstones have been largely quarried for 
building pu^oses. On the shore at Lossiemouth there is a patch of 
greenish white sandstones yielding fossils characterisiic of the tower 
Oolite. 

The glacial deposits distributed over the fertile plain of Moray 
and in the upland valleys are of interest. The low grounds were 
crossed by the ice descending the Moray Firth in an easterly and 
south-easterly direction, which carried boulders of granite Uam 
Strath Naim and augen gneiss from Easter Ross. In the Etein 
district, boulders belonging to the horisons of the Lower and Middle 
Lias, the Oxford Clay and the Upper Chalk are found both in the 
glacial deposits and on the surface of the ground. The largest trank- 
ported mass occurs at Linksfield, where a succession of limestones 
and shales rests on boidder clay and is covered by it, which from the 
fossils may be of Rhfetic or Lower Lias age. 

Climate and Agriculiure.^-'Tht climate of the const is equable 
and mild, even exotic fruits ripening readily in the open. The 
uplands are colder and damp. The average temp^ature in 
January is 38** F. and in July 58-5**, while for the year the mean 
IS 47*" F. llie rainfall for the year averages 26 in. Considering 
its latitude and the extent of its arable land the standard of 
farming in Elginshire is high. The rich soil of the bwlands 
is well adapted for wheat, barley and oats. The acreage confined 
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td the dent and rtrttlw under bariey appKwcimatas that under 
date. R the uplands, oats is the priiicipal cereal. The breeding 
oi live-stock is profitable, and some of the finest specuMns of 
•horthomed and polled cattle and of crosses between the two 
are bied. On the laiger farms in the Leigh I^ciccster she^ are 
kept aH the year round, but in the uplands the Blackfaccd take 
their place. Large itumbers of horses and pigs are also raised. 

Other /adarfrw.— Whisky is the chief product, and ^e 
numerous distilleries are usually busy. There arc woollen mills 
at Elgin and elsewhere and chemical works at Forres and Burg- 
head. Owing to the absence of coal what little mineral wealth 
there is (iron and lead) cannot be remuneratively worked. 'Die 
sandstone quarries, yielding a building-stone of superior quality, 
are practically inexhaustible. The plantations mainly consist 
of larch and fir and, to a smaller extent, of oak. Much timb:jr 
was once floated down the Spey and other rivers, but, since the 
increased facilities of carriage afforded by the railways, trees 
have l)ccn felled cm a Wider scatle. Boat-building is carried on at 
Burghead, lx)ssiemoufh and Kingston — so-called from the fact 
that a firm from Kingston-on-HuU laid down a yard there in 
£784 — while at Garmouth the fishing fleet lies up during the 
winter and is also repaired there. The Firth fisheries are of 
fconsiderable value. The boats go out from Findhom, Burghead, 
Hopeman and Lossiemouth, which are all furnished witii safe 
harbours. Findhom has been twice visited by calamities. 
Hie first village was overwhelmed by the drifting sands of Culbin, 
and the second was buried beneath the waves in 1701. Kingston 
harbour is tidal, exposed, and liable to interruption from a shifting 
bar. The deep-sea fisheries comprise haddock, cod, ling and 
herring, and the Spey, Findhom and Lossic yield large quantities 
of salmon. 

The Great North of Scotland railway enters the shire in the 
S.E. from Oaigellachie, whence a branch runs up the Spey to 
Boat of Garten in Inverness-shire, and In the N.E. from Port 
Gordon, running in both cases to Elgin, from which a branch line 
extends to Lossiemouth. The Highland railway traverses the 
western limits of the shire running alnmst due north to Forres, 
whence it turns westward to Nairn and eastward to Elgin. 
From the county town it runs to Aberdeen via Orbliston and 
Keith, with a branch to Fochabers from Orblistcm. 

FvpuUiion und Govetnment.---'lhR population was 4347 1 
in 1891 and 44,800 in 1901, when 1865 persons spoke both 
Gaelic and English, and 2 sp^e Gaelic only. The chief towns 
are Elgin (pop. in 1901, 8460), Forres (4313) and Lossiemouth 
(3904), to which may be added Rothes (1621), Grantown (1568) 
and Burghead (1531). In conjunction with Nairnshire the 
county returns one member to parliament Elgin and Forres 
are royal burghs ; the municipal and police burghs include 
Burghead, Elgin, Forres, Grantown, Lossiemouth, and Rothes. 
Elginshire is included in one sherifiFdom with Inverness and 
Naim, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at Elgin. The 
county is under school-board jurisdiction, several of the schools 
otming grants for higher education. There are academies at 
Elgin and Fochabers end science and art and technical schools 
at Elgin and Grantown. The bulk of the “ residue ” grant is 
spent in subsidising the agricultural department of Aberdeen 
University and the science schools and art and technical classes 
In the eounty. 

‘ Moray, ip the wider sense, was first peopled by 

Piets of the Gaelic branch of C^lts, of whom relics are found in 
the stone drdie at Viowfield and at many places in Nairnshire. 
Christianity, introditced under the atrtpicts of Columba (from 
whose time the site of Burghead Church has probably been so 
occupied), flourished for a period until the Columban church 
wail expelled in 7 t^ by King Nectan. Thereafter the district 
was given over to mtemedne strife between the northern and 
Southern Piets, which was tended by the cnishing victory of 
Kenneth MacAIpine in 831, as one result of which &ie kingdom 
of Pictavia was supersteded the prhsdpality of Moravia. 
Still, settled order mid cidt yet been s^ted. for the Norsemen 
raided the countty tifst iiridl- Thdrstein knfl then upder two 
Si^rds. It was in ^ time of the second Sigdrd that the Firth 


was fixed as the northern boundary of Moray, ht i^ifte bf such 
interruptions as the battle of Torfness (Burghead) on the 14th 
of Augwl 1040, in which Thorfinn, earl of Orkney and Shetland, 
overthrew a strong force of Scots under King Duncan, the con- 
solidation of the Kingdom was being gradually accomplished. 
After Macbeth ascended the throne the Scandbavians heM 
their hands. Though Macbeth and his faifUani successor, 
“ daft ” Lulach, were the only kings whom Moray gave to Scot- 
land, the province never lacked for able, if headstrong, men, 
and it continued to enjoy home rule under its own marmaer, or 
great steward (the equivalent of earl, the title that replaced k), 
until the dawn of the 12th century, when as an entity it ceased 
to exist. With a view to breaking up the power of the marmaers 
David 1 . and his successors colonized the seaboard with settlers 
from other parts of the kingdom. Nevertheless, from time to 
time the clansmen and their chiefs descended from their fast- 
nesses and plundered the Laigh, keeping the people for genera- 
tions in a state of panic. Meanwhile, the Church had become 
a civilizing force. In 1107 Alexander had founded the see of 
Moray and the Churches of Bimie, Kinneddar and Spynie 
were m turn the cathedrM of the early bishops, until in 1224 
under the episcopate of Andrew of Moray (de Moravia), the church 
of the Holy Trinity in Elgin was chosen for the cathedral. 
Another factor that drew men together was the struggle for 
independence. In his effort to stamp out Scottish nationality 
Edward I. came as far north as Elgin, where he stayed for four 
days in July 1296, and whence he issued his writ for the parlia- 
ment at Berwick. Wallace, however, had no doughtier supporter 
than Sir Andrew Moray of Bolhwell, and Bruce recognized the 
assisoance he had received from the men Of the north by erectmg 
Moray into an earldom on the morrow of Bannockburn and 
bestowing it upon Thomas Randolph (see Moray, Thomas 
Randolph, Xarl or). Henceforward the history of the county 
resolved itself in the main into matters affecting the power of 
the Church and the ambitions of the Moray dynasties, I'he Church 
accepted the Reformation peacefully if not with gratitude. 
But there was strife between Covenanters and the adherents 
of Episcopacy until, prelacy itself being abolished in 1689, the 
bishopric of Moray came to an end after an existence of 581 
years. For the Subsequent history of the earldom, which 
was successively held by the Randolphs, the Dunbars, the 
Douglases, the royal Stewarts and art illt?gitimale branch of 
the Stewarts. (See Murray or Moray, earls op.) Other cele- 
brated Moray families who played a more or less strenuous 
part in Ibcad politics were the Gordons, the Grants and the Duffs. 
Still, national affairs occasionally evoked interest in Moray. 
In the civil war Montrose ravaged the villages which stood 
for the Covenanters, but most of the great lairds shifted in their 
allegiance, and the mass of the people were quite indifferent 
to the declinmg fortunes of the Stewarts. Charles II. landed 
at Garmouth on the 3rd of July 1650 on his return from his first 
exile in Holland, but hurried southwards to try the yoke of 
Presbytery. The fight at Cromdale (May day, 1690) shattered 
the Jateobite cause, for the ciForts in 1715 and 1745 were too 
spasmodic and hsdf-hearted to affect the Ibyalty of the district 
to Hanoverian rule. A few weeks before CuUoden Prince Charles 
Edward stayed in Elgin for some days, and a month afterwards 
the duke of Cumberland passed through the town at the top of his 
speed and administered the coup de grace to the Young Pretender 
on Drumipossie Moor. 

Twice El^nshire has been the scene of catastrophes without 
parallel in Scotland. In X694 the barony of Culbin— a fine 
estate, with a rent roll in money and kind of £6000 a year, belong- 
ing to the Kinnairds, comprising 3600 acres of land, so fertSe 
that it was called the Granary of Moray, k handsome mansion, 
a church and several houses-— was buried under a mass of sand 
in a storm of extraordinary severity. The sandy waste measures 
3 m. in length and 2 in breadth, and the sand, exceedingly fine 
and light, is constantly shifting and, at rare intervals, exposing 
traces of the vanished demesne. This wilderness of dome-snaped 
dunes divided by a loftier ridge lies to the north-west of Forres. 
The other dflartiity was the Moray floods Of the 2nd and 3rd of 
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AvgM 18^9; The Findhorn rose 50 ft. above theosdiaary level, 
munmt«iig an area of oo sq. m* ; the Divie rose 40 ft, and the 
Lossie fl^ed all the low ground around Elgin. The fi^s tore 
down bridges and buildings, axitd obliterated iarms and hofne> 
steads. 

Shaw, JHi$to¥^ of the Province of Mimty 
(Gordon s e^tjoii, aiaMow, 1882); A Survey of 4 he Provinu of 
Moray ,-9S) . the Past and Present 

State of Moray [EdmbMTgh, 1839) ; E. Dunbar Dunbar, Documents 
refattng to the Province of Moray (Edinbnigh, 1895) ; C. A, Gordon 
m^ry of t)f Home of Gordon (Aberdeen, 1890) ; C. Rampiru, 
History of Moray and Naim (Edinburgh, 1897); C. limes, EW 
Pmt and Present (Elgin, i860) ; J. Macdonald, “ Burghead ** 
of Glaskout Archaeological Sor.), (1891); Sir T. Dick 
^ude^ TAf Wolf of Hadenooh (Glasgow, 1886) ; An Account of the 
^at Ploods of August in the Province of Moray and Adjoining 
Districts (Elgm, 1873). ' * 

ELGON, also known as Masawa, an extinct volcano in British 
East Africa, cut by x® N. and 34 J° E., forming a vast isolated 
mass over 40 m. in diameter. The outer slopes are in great 
measure precipitous on the north, west and south, but fall more 
gradually to the east. The southern cliffs are remarkable for 
extensive caves, which have the appearance of water-worn caves 
on a coast line and have for ages served as habitations for the 
natives. The higher parts slope gradually upwards to the rim 
of an old crater, lying somewhat north of the centre of tlm mass, 
and measuring some 8 m. in dianieter. The highest point of the 
rim is about 14,100 ft. above the sea. Steep ^urs separated 
by narrow ravines run out from the mountain, affording the 
most picturesque socnciy. The ravines are traversed by a great 
number of streams, which flow north-west and west to the Nile 
(through Lake Choga), south and south-east to Victoria Nyanza, 
and north-east to Lake Rudolf by the Turkwcll, the head-stream 
of which rises within the crater, breaking through a deep cleft 
in its rim. To the north-west of the mountain a grassy plain, 
swampy in the rains, falls towards the chain of lakes ending in 
Choga ; towards the north-east the country becomes more 
arid, while towards the south it is well wooded. The outer slopes 
are clothed in their upper regions with dense forest form^ in 
part of bamboos, especially towards the south and west, in which 
directions the rainfall is greater than elsewhere. The lower slopes 
are exceptionally fertile on the west, and produce bananas in 
abundance. On the north-west and north the region between 
6000 and 7000 ft. possesses a delightful climate, and is well 
watered by streams of ice-cold water. The district of Save on 
the north is a halting-place for Arab and Swahili caravans going 
north. On the west the slopes are densely inhabited by small 
Bantu-Negro tribes, who style their country Masawa (whence 
the alternative name for the mountain) ; but on the south and 
north there are tribes which seem akin to the Oallas. Of these, 
the best known are the El-gonyi, from whom the name Elgon has 
been derived. They formerly lived almost entirely in the caves, 
but many of them have descended to villages at the foot of the 
mountain. Elgon was first visited in 1883 by Joseph Thomlon, 
who brought to light the cave-dwellings on the southern face. 

It was crossed from north to south, ai^ its crater reached, in 
1890 by F. J. Jackson and Ernest Gedge, wMe the first journey 
round it was made by C. W. Hobley in i 80 . (E. Ii».) 

ELI (Hebrew for ** high i Sam. chaps, i.-iv.), a member 
of the ancient priesthood founded in Egypt (i Sam. ii. 27), priest 
of the temple of Shiloh, the saiictuary of the arkj and also 
“judge” over Imel. Vm was an unusual coinbmation of 
offices, when it is considered that in the history preserved 
to us he ap^ars in the weakness of extreme old age, uxiable 
to control petulance , and rapacity of his sons, Hoptoi and 

Pbinehas, who disgraced the sanctuary and disgusted the 
people. Whie the oenteal authority was thus weakened, the 
Phffistines advanced against Israel, and gained a complete 
victory in the great battle d Ebeneser, where the ark was ti^en, 
and Mophni and . Phinehas slain. On hearing the news Eli ^ 
fromrhb seat and idled. In a passage not unlike the account of 
tlm birth df Benjamin (Gen. xxxv. x6 sqq.), it is added that the 
wiled Phineh^, overwhelmed at the loss of the ark and of her 
jhuflbandv died in child-birth, namiiig the babe Ichabod (x Sam. 
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iv. 19 iqq.X T\m nane, which popular 
by the words the gkey is r«oved (orpatroiw 
^ Israel ” (cf. Hos. x. 5), should perhapibi dtared^from 
1-kMd (as though “ not gloiy ”) to ki^ebed YKdMK a •liiht 
change m the original), the name which tradition, dsQ. gave ^ 
^ mother of Moses (f.o.ji Altcsr these events the nanctuaiy oC 
Shiloh appears to have been destxpyed (qf. kr. m, xxvi, 

^)» and the descendaiMs of Eli with the whole of thfiT cbm pr 
“ father’s house ” subsequently appear ns settled at N^<x^Sain# 
XXI. I, Kxii. XI eqq., cp. xiv. i)|p perhgps in 4 he immodiato 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem (Is. x. 33). In, the massacre oil^ 
clan by Saul, and the subsequent substitutipn ;ot lAw Siwywor 
Abiathar by Zadok (x ^ngs xi. 37, 35), later writers saw ^ 
fulfilment of ^ prophecies of Judgment which wert said to have 
j^n ottered in the days of Eli against his corrupt house (x 
ii. 37 sqq*, iij, ii sqq.).^ 

See further, Samusl, Booxb of ; and eo Eh at a deecendaatda 
LeviU) clan (1 Sam. ii. a; iq.). iieo Lkvitm (§ 3). (W, R. S.; S 7 >C 

EUAS, of Cortona (c. 1180-1353), ffisciple of St Frax^ of 
Assisi, was bom near Assisi, about xx8o, of the working clossi 
but became schoolmaster at Assisi and then notary nt Bologna, 
In 1217 he was the head of the Franciscan mission to the 
Land, and in 1219 St Francis made him first provincial minister 
of Syria. When St Francis was recalled from the East in 1330 
he broi^ht Elias with him. Elias played a leading part in the 
early history of ^ Franciscan order (see Fiuncxscan^ Fronds 
made him his vicar general in 1221 ; and he was the practical 
acting superior of the order till Francis’ death in 1236, and the 
real superior till the general chapter of 1337. This chapter did 
not elect him minister general, but that of 1132 did.; at the 
chapter of 1239 he was deposed. During these years he exeem 
the basihea and monastery at Assisi which were entirely bis 
cr^tion — ^he collected the funds and carried the work 
being himself the builder and even the architect. Elias was a 
man of extraordinary ability, the friend both of Gregory DC 
and of his opponent Frederick IL After his deposit Elias 
joined the paxty of the emperor and so inourrod excommuniesr 
tion. Frederick wnt him as ambassador to Constantinople, 
lie dressed and lived as a Franciscan throughout and a small 
number of friars adhered to him ; for these he built a -church 
ax^ monastery at Cortona, Unavailing efforts were made to 
bring about his reconciliation with the order and the Church | 
at last on his death -bed he made his submission to the popg 
and died in 1353, having received the Sacraments. 

The best account of Elias is that by £d. Letimp, Frdre &li$ d§ 
Cortone (igoi', who points out the conflict of view^w to the relations 
betw^ii Ellas and Francis, between the ^pecidum perfecHomh and 
the First Life, by Thomas of Celano ; Lm^P an<3 SabatWr accept 

ostllfi Dicture iriven bv th* SetmrMltAtm. *%m*f*^**j>^*m 12.... 
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schrift. There is a good article on Elias, bxit written befom the new 
materials had been produced, in Wataer und Welte, KiroheedetAioim 

ELIAS, JOHN (1774-1841), Welsh NonoonformistipreaicheraiMl 
reformer, was bom on the 3nd of May ^774, in the parish of 
Abererch, Camamnshire. In his youth, he came under the saflUf* 
ence of the Calvinistk Melbodist iVvival and faeoame a -preachev 
at >nineteen. In 1799 he married and settled at liaaiechfU m 
Anglesey, up his trade os a weaver to booome a sm ail 

iffiopfeec^. His as a preacher increased,, and uAdcr the 
direction of Thomas Chaxies of Bala he establMhed JMMDeioui 
Sunday schools, and gave and secimed consideralde. Welsh 
support to die fottndi^ of the London Mtsstonary . Society, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society :imi , the . Religious Ikaot 
Society. On Chaarlef^s death in 1814 he .became 4he. xecognised 
l^er of the Calvinistic Methodist Church; aad story of hii 
life is siinply a record of marveQously successful pveaohiiig toufi. 
Hediedon the Sth of June 1841; ten ^ousand^peoide attended 
his funeral. 1 , , . 

' On the old views relating to the soceesiAon df the priesfai, eceofd- 
ing to whkh ttie Idgh-pdesthood was divseted Csom the hm of 
Bleaw and JPhinetaas iato that of Ithamar, sse Robertfoa Smith, 
Old Test, \in Jewish end ed., p. 366, 
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Hii ^loquMice was so remarkable that he was known as 
Welsh Demosthenes/' His strength lay in his intense 
dMiVictkm of an intimate connexion between sin and punish- 
itent and in his power 6f dramatic presentation. As an ecclesi- 
aatic he was not so successful ; he helped to compile his church's 
Coidession of Faith in 1813, and kid great stress on a clause 
which limited the scope of the atonement to the elect. He 
was a i^t Tory in politics and had many friends among 
the Anglican clergy ; he opposed the movement for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. Several of his sermons were published 
in Welsh. 

BL1A8 UEVITA (1469-1549), Jewish grammarian, was bom 
at Ncustadt on the Aisch, a place in Bavaria lying between 
Nurcmbeig and WUrsburg. He preferred to call himself “ Ashke- 
naa," the German, and bore also the nickname of “ Bachur," 
the youth or student, which ktter he gave as title to his Hebrew 
grammar. Before the end of the 15th centuiy he went to Italy, 
which thenceforth remained his home. He lived first at Padua, 
went in 1509, after the capture of this town by the army of the 
League of Cambrai, to Venice, and finally in 1513 to Rome, 
where he found a patron in the learned general of the Augustinian 
OrdCT, the future cardinal Egidio di Viterbo, whom he helped 
in his study of the Kabbalah, while he himself was inspired by 
him to literary work. The storming of Rome by the army of the 
Constable de Bourbon in 1527 compelled Elias to go to Venice, 
where he was employed as corrector in the printing-house of 
Daniel Bomberg. In the years 1541 and 1542 he lived at Isny, 
in Southern Wurtt^berg, where he published several of his 
writings in the printing-^iouse of the learned pastor Paul Fagius. 
llie last years of his life he spent at Venice, continuously active 
m spite of ill-health and the weakness of old age. His monument 
in the graveyard of the Jewish community at Venice boasts of 
him that “ he illuminated the darkness of grammar and turned 
it into light." The importance of Levita rests both in his 
numerous writings and in his personal activity. In the remark- 
able period which saw the nse of the Reformation and gave 
to the study of the Hebrew Bible and to its language an import- 
ance m the history of the world, it was Levita who furthered in 
w extraordinary manner the study of Hebrew in Christian 
cu'cles by his activity as a teacher and by his writings. To his 
pupils especially belong Sebastian Minoter, who translated 
levita B grammatical works into Latin, also George de Selve, 
bishop of Lavaur, the French ambassador in Venice (1536), 

was instrumental in obtaining for Levita an invitation from 
Franew I. to come to Paris, which invitation, however, Levita did 
not accept. Leviu's writings on Hebrew grammar (Bachur, 
a text-book, 1518; Harkaba, an explanation, alphabetically 
of irregular word-forms ; a Table of Paradigms ; 

^ description— partly metrical — of phonetics, and 
Other chapters of the pammar, 1520 ; his earliest work, a Com- 
mentary on . Moses Kimhi^s Hebrew Grammar, 1508) were by 
rcaron of their methodical exposition, their clear articulation, 
thetf avoidance of prolixity, especially suited as an introduction 
to the study of the Hebrew language. Amongst Levita’s other 
writings is the first dictionary of the Targumim (Meturgemafti 
1541) and the first attempt at a lexicon in which much of the 
treasure of late Hebrew languageivas explained explana- 
tion of 71a new Hebrew vocables, as a supplement to the diOion- 
aries of David Kiml>i and Nathan h. Yehiel, 154a). Scientifically 
•^id of original importance, are the works of Levita 
on ; his Concordance to the Massora (Sefer Zikhrmot 

comj^d in the second revision XS 3 ^),<^ which hitherto only a 
smiw pi^ has been published, and especially his most celebrated 
^ Mass^ik Namasoreik (1538), published with English 
^anslatien by Chr. D. Ginsbu^, L^on, 1867. This was the 
fim attempt to give a systematic account of the contents and 
histo^ of ‘^le Massora. By his criticism of the Massora, and 
e^cially by proving that the punctuation of the books of the 
morew Bibk is of late origin, X^evita exercised an epoch-making 
niniiencc. Of his otte writiMl may be mentioned his running 
cwtimentary on David Kiiap^i Grammar and Dictionary (in 
the Bomberg editions 1545, 1546), his German translation of 


the Psalms (1545) the Baba-Bttchijs\xxtt properly Buovobuchi 
a German recension of the Italian novel Historia di Buovo 
d'Antona, 1508). 

(X the literature on Levita may be mentioned : Y. Levi, JSlia Levita 
und setne Leistungen als Grammatiker (Breslau, 1888) ; W Bacher 
/ Fo V ® wissenachaftliche Leistungen " in Z, d. D. M, G, xliii! 
(1889), p. 206-272. V 

EUE, a village and watering-place of Fifeshire, Scotland, 
on the shore of the Firth of Forth. Pop. 687. It is 10 m. due 
S. d St Andrews, but 20 m. distant by the North British railway, 
which makes a great bend by following the coast. Though 
retains some old houses, and the parish church dates from 1639, 
Elie is, as a whole, quite modern and is one of the most popukr 
resorte m the county on account of its fine golf links and excdlent 
bathing. The royal burgh of Earlsferry (pop. 317) is situated 
•in the parish of Elie, which it adjoins on the west. Its charter, 
granted by Malcolm Canmore, having been burned, it was Te- 
newed by James VI. The chief structure is the town hall, 
which IS modern but has an ancient steeple. The place derived 
ite name from its use by the earls of Fife as a ferry to the opposite 
shore of Haddington, 8 m. distant. Macduff’s cave near Kincraig 
Point IS believed traditionally to have been that in which the 
thane todk refuge from Macbeth. Two and a half miles north is 
Balcarres House, belonging to the earl of Crawford, where Lady 
Anne Barnard (1750-1825) was bom. 

jfiLIE DE BEAUMONT, JEAN BAPTISTB ARMAND LOUIS 
LTONOB (1798-1874), French geologist, was bom at Canon, 
m Calvados, on the 25th of September 1798. He was educated 
at the Lyc6e Henri IV, where he took the first prize in mathe- 
matics and physics ; at the Ecole Polytechnique, where he stood 
first at the exit examination in 1819 ; and at the feole des 
Mines (1819-1822), where he began to show a decided preference 
for the science with which his name is associated. In 1823 he 
was selected along with Dufr6noy by Brochant de Villiers, 
the professor of geology in the tcok des Mines, to accompany 
him on a scientific tour to England and Scotland, in order to 
mspect the mining and metallurgical establishments of the 
countiy, and to study the principles on which Greenough’s 
geological map of England (1820) had been prepared, with a view 
to the construction of a similar map of France. In 1835 lie was 
a,ppointed professor of geology at the Lcole des Mines, in succes- 
sion to Brochant de Villiers, whose assistant he had been in the 
duties of the chair since i827> Ke held the office of engineer-in- 
chief of mines in France from 1833 until 1847, when he was 
appointed inspector - general j and in 1861 he became vice- 
president of the C^nseil-G6n6red des Mines and a grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour. His growing scientific reputation secured 
his election to the membership of the Academy of Berlin, of the 
Academy of Sciences of France and of the Royal Society of 
London. By a decree of the president he was made a senator of 
France in 1852, and on the death of Arago (1853) he was chosen 
perpetual secreta^ of the Academy of fences. Llie de Beau- 
mont’s name is widely known to geologists in connexion with his 
theory of the origin of mountain ranges, first propounded in a 
paper read to the Academy of Sciences in 1829, and afterwards 
elaborated in his Notice sur le systim des montagnes (3 vols., 
1852). According to his view, all mountain ranges parallel to 
the same great circle of the earth are of strictly contemporaneous 
or^in, and between the great circles a rdation of symmetry 
exists in the form of a pentagonal reseau. An elaborate statement 
and criticism of the theory was given in his anniversary address 
to the Geological Society of London in 1853 William HopkUis 
{Quart. Joum. Soc.). The theory has not found general 
acaptance, but it proved of great value to geological science, 
owing to the extensive additions to the knowledge of the structure 
of mountain ranges which its author made in endeavouring to 
find facts to support it. Probably, however, the best service 
Elie de B^umont rendered to saence was in connexion with 
the geological map of France, m the preparation of which he 
had the leading share. During this period filie de Beaumont 
publish^ many important memoir^^ on the geology of the countrv. 
After his superannuation at the ficole des Mines he continued to 
superintend the issue of the detailed maps almost until his death, 
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whkh occulted at Canon on the aiit of September 1874. His 
academic lectures for 1843-^1844 were pobiished in a vois., 1845- 
1849, under the title Lemons 4 e ^eologie praiique, 

A Hst of his works was published in the Ann. its Minu. vol. vii. 
JS 75 ,P* 59 . 

ELIJAH (a Hebrew name meaiu^g “YahFweh] is God 
in the Bible^ the greatest and sternest of the Hebrew prophets^ 
makes his appearance in the narrative of the Old Testament with 
an abruptness not out of keeping with his character and work 
( I Kings xvii. i )} The first and most important part of his career 
lay in the reign of Ahab, t.<?. during the first half of the oth century 
B.c. He is introduced as predicting the drought • God was to 
send upon Israel as a punishment for the apostasy into which 
Ahab had been, led by his heathen wife Jezebel During the 
first portion of this period Elijah found a refuge by the brook 
Cherith, “ before tlie Jordan.” Tliis description leaves it un- 
certain whether the brook was to the east of Jordan in Elijah’s 
native Gilead, or — less probably — to the west m Samaria. Here 
he drank of the brook and was fed by ravens, who night and morn- 
ing brought him bread and flesh. * When this had dried up, 
the prophet betook himself to Zarephath, a Phoenician town 
near Sidon. At the gate of the town he met tlie widow to whom 
he had been sent, gathering sticks for the preparation of what she 
believed was to be her last meal. She received the prophet with 
hospitality, sharing with him her all but exhausted store, in 
faith of his promise in the name of the God of Israel that the 
supply would not fail so long as the drought lasted. During 
this period her son died and was miraculously restored 
to life in answer to the prayers of the prophet (i Kings 
xvii. 8-24). 

Elijah emerged from his retirement in the third year, when, 
the famine having reached its worst, Ahab and his minister 
Obadiah had themselves to search the land for provender for 
the royal stables. To the latter Elijah suddenly appeared, and 
announced his intention of showing himself to Ahab. The king 
met Elijah with the reproach that he was the troubler of 
Israel,” which the prophet boldly flung back upon him who bad 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord and followed the 
Baalim.”* The retort wiis accompanied by a challenge — or rather 
a command — to tlie king to assemble on Mount Carmel “all 
Israel ” and the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. (The 
four hundred prophets of Asherah have been added later.) From 
the allusion to an “ altar of Jehovah that was broken down *’ 
(i Kings xviii. 30) it has been inferred that Carmel was an 
ancient sacred ]ilace. (On Mount Carmel and Elijah’s connexion 
with it in history and tradition see Carmel.) 

The scene on Carmel is perhaps the grandest in the life of Elijah, 
or indeed in the whole of the Old Testament. As a typical 
embodiment for all time of the conflict between superstition and 
true religion, it is lifted out of the range of mere individual 
biography into that of spiritual symbolism, and it has accordingly 
furnished at once a fruitful theme for the religious teacher-and 

^ The text is uncertain. According to the LXX., he was a native 
of Tishbeh in Gilead ; a more natural reading. Klostermann's 
conjecture that the original name of his home was Jabesh- Gilead 
is attractive but unnecessary. His appearance in the narrative, 
like Melclnzedek, without father, without mother " (Heb. vii. 3), 
gave rise to various rabbinical traditions, such as that he was 
Phinuhas, the grandson of Aaron, returned to earth, or that he was 
an angel in human form. 

^ Its duration is vaguely stated ; from Luke iv. 25, James v. 17, 
wc learn that it lasted three years and a half ; but according to 
Phoenician tradition (Jos. Ani. viii. 13. 2) only one year. 

^ The rationalistic view that the word translated ravens 
should be “ Arabians ” is improbable. Cheyne’s suggestion that 
the unknown brook Cherith should be placed to the south of Judah 
agrees with Josephus (Ant. viii. 13. 2, ** he departed into the southern 
p^s ") and with 1: Kings xix. 3, 8 ; “ Jordan may refer to another 
river, if it Ixj not a g’ges ; sec Cheyne, £ncy, itib., s.v. " Cherith.*' 

* Tlio sudden intr^uction of Elijah in xvii. i may be accounted 
for by the supposition that the commencement of the narrative 
had omitM by the editor of xvi. sg Hence we are not told 
the cause of Ahab's hostility towards Elijah, nor is the allusion to 
Jezebel's massacre of the prophets (xviii. 3, 13) explained. It would 
appear from Obadiah 's words in vcr. 9 that he himself was in fear of 
his Ufe. Later tradition supposed he was the captain of 2 Kings i. 13, 
or that the widow of 2 Kings iv. i bad been his wife. 


I a k>fty inspiration for the idTtidtr The Msepiophett we allowed 
Ui invoke their god in whatever manner tk^ leased. The onlv 
interruption came in the mocking encouragement of EUjuii 
(i Kings xviii 27), a rare instance of grim saroastic. humour 
occurring in the mtde. Its cHect upon tl^ false prophets was to 
increase their frensy. Ibe evening enme^* and the god had iriade 
no sign. Elijah now stepped forward with the quiet oohiidenee 
and dignity that became the prophet and representative b£ the 
true God. .All Israel is represented symboli^ly in the twelve 
stones with which he built the altar ; and the water which he 
poured upon the sacrifice and into the surroilmding trench whs 
apparently designed to prevent the suspicion of fraud 1 In strih* 
ing contrast to the vain repetitions of the false prophets are 
the simple words with which Elijah makes his jxaytf to Vahweh. 
Once only, with the calm assurance of one who knew that hiS 
prayer would be answered, he invokes the God of his fathers. 
The answer comes at once : ** The fire of the Lord (Gen* xix. 24, 
Lev. X. 2) fell and consumed the burnt offering, and the Wood| 
and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was 
in the trench.” So convincing a sign was irre.sistible ; all the 
people fell on their faces and acknowledged Yahweh as the true 
God. This was immediately followed by the destruction of the 
false prophets, slain by Elijah beside the brook Kishon (xviiL 40). 
The deed, though not without parallel in the Old Testament 
history, stamps the peculiarly vmdictivc character of Elijah’s 
prophetic mission.** 

On the evening of the day that had witnessed the decisive 
contest, Elijah proceeded once more to the top of Carmel, and 
there, with “ his face between his knees ” (possibly engaged 
in the prayer referred to in James v. 17 sq.), waited for the iong- 
looked-for blessing. His servant, sent repeatedly to search the 
sky for signs, returned the seventh time reporting a little cloud 
arising out of the sea ” like a man’s hand.” The sky was speedily 
full of clouds and a great rain was falling when Ahab, to escape 
the storm, set out in his chariot for J ezreel As a proof of Elijah’s 
supernatural power, it is ttated that the prophet, for some 
unknown object, ran before the chariot to the entrance of Jezreel, 
a distance of at least 16 m. On being told what had taken place, 
Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with a vow that ere another 
day had passed his life would be even as the lives of the prophets 
of Baal, and the threat was enough to cause him to take to instant 
flight (xix. z-3 ; cp. LXX. in v. 2). The first stm of the journey 
was to Beersheba, on the southern limits of Judah. Here he 
left his servant (according to old Jewish tradition, the widow’s 
son of Zarephath, afterwards the prophet Jonah), and proceeded 
a day’s journey into the wilderness. » Resting under a solitary 
broom bush (a kind of gentsta), he gave vent to his disappoint* 
ment in a prayer for death. By another of those many miracu- 
lous interpositions which occur m his history he was twice supplied 
with food and drink, in the strength of which he journeyed 
forty days and forty nights until he came to Horeb, where he 
lodged in a cave.^ A hole just large enough for a man’s body ” 
(Stanley), immediately below the summit of Jebel Musa, is still 
pointed out by tradition as the cave of Elijah. 

If the scene on Carmel is the grandest, that on Horeb is 
spiritually the most profound in the story of Elijah (xix, 9 aqq.). 
Not in the strong wind that biake the rocks in pieces, not in the 
earthquake, not in the fire, but in the still small voice that 
followed the Lord made himself known. A threefold commissioii 
was laid upon him : he was to return^ to Damascus and anoint 
Hazaelking of Syria; he was to anoint Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 

^ The definition o£ time by the stated oblation (xviii. 29, 36) jm 
very noteworthy (cp. 2 Kings iii. 20). 

* It is obvious uiat a purely rationalistic interpretation of the 
great eto whereby Jahweh manifested himself would be put of 
place. But there is an interesting pandlel in the legend of the 
kindling of the sacred fire and the igniting of the " thick water " 
in the time of Nehesniah (2 Macc. i i8>36)« ^Elsewhere, there were 
sacred fires kindled by the aid of magical invocations (e^g. Hypaepa, 
Pausanias v. 27. 3). 

^ Yahweh is here supposed to have hii eeat on the ancient 
mountain. ** It was the God of the Exodus to whom he appealed, 
the ancient King of Israel in the joumeyinga through the wilderness. " 
For the cave, cp. Ex. xxxiii. 22. 
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Af king of Iirtel in pUce of Ahab ; and as hw own suo 
canor u the prophatic office he was to anoint Elisha (xix. 

Leaving Horeb and proceeding northwards along the desert 
route to Damascus, Ehjah met Eiisha engaged at the ploi^h 
peobably near his native place, AbeUmeholah, in the valley 
of the Jordan, and by the symbolical act of casting his mantle 
upon him, consecrated him to the prophetic office. This was the 
only command of the three which he fulfilled in person ; the other 
two were carried out by his successor.^ After the call of Elisha 
the narrative contains no notice of Elijah for several years, 
although the LXX., by placing i Kings xxi. before ch. xx., pro- 
ceeds at once to the tragic story of Naboth’s vineyard (see 
Jezebel), He is now the champion of freedom and purity of 
ufe, like Nathan when he confronted David for the murder of 
Uriah. Without any bdication of whence or how he came, he 
jigain appeared, as usual with startling abruptness, in the vine^ 
yard when Ahab entered to take possession of it, and pronounced 
upon the king and his house that awful doom (1 Kings xxi. 17-S4) 
which, though deferred ior a time, was ultimately fulfilled to the 
letter (see Jehit). 

With one more denunciation of the house of Ahab, Elijah’s 
function as a messenger of wrath was fully discharged (2 Kings i.). 
When Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, having injured hunsclf by falling 
through a lattice, sent to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 
whether he should recover, the prophet was common^d to appear 
to the messengers and tell them that, for this resort to a false 
god, the king should die. The effect of his appearance was such 
that they turned back without attempting to fulfil their errand. 
Ahaziah despatched a captain with a band of fifty to arrest 
him. They came upon Elijah seated on “the mount,” — prob- 
ably Carmel. The imperious terms in which he was summoned 
to come down were punished by fire from heaven, which descended 
at the bidding of Elijah and consumed the whole band. A second | 
captain and fifty were despatched, behaved in a similar way, 
and met the same fate. The leader of a third troop took a 
humbler tone, sued for mercy, and obtained it. Elijah then went 
with them to the king, but only to repeat before his face the doom 
he had already made known to his messengers, which was almost 
immediately afterwards fulfilled. The spirit, even the style of 
this narrative, points unmistakably to its being of late origin. 
It shocks the moral sense with its sanguinary character more 
than, perhaps, any other Old Testament story. 

The only mention of Elijah’s name in the bode of Chronicles 
(2 Chronicles xxi. 12-15) » where he is represented as sending 
a letter of rebuke and denunciation to Jehoium, son of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah. The chronological difficulties which are 
involved suggest that the floating traditions of this great 
personality were easily attached to well-known names whether 
strictly contemporary or not. It was before the death of 
Tehoshaphat that the last grand scene in Elijah’s life occurred 
^ Kings u., aee iii. i). He had taken up his residence with 
Elisha at one of the prophetic guilds at Gtlgal. His approacUng 
end seems to have beoi known to the guilds at Bethel and Jericho, 
both of which they visited in their last journey. At ^e Jordan, 
Elijah, wrapping ms prophet^s mantle together, smote the water 
with it, and so by a last mirade passed over on dry ground. 
When ^ey had crossed the master desired the disd^e to ask 
•ome parting taking. The request ior a double portion (».e. 

> The tlveophiity is oleafty no rebuke to an Impatient prophet, 
nor a lesson the kir(Rdom of heaven was to be built vip by the 
alow and gentle operation of spiritual forces. It expresses the 
tpirttuaHty of Yahweh in a way that Indicates a marked advance In the 
conception of his nature. See Skinner, CeWfOry Bible^ ** KiniiW/’ oif 

* The googmphieal indleatlons hnply that in one account the 
loumey to l^maatus and the ahbintiiig oi^Hatael ahd Jehu most 
have Infervenod, and were omdtted because another account ascribed 
theme acts to Elisha (2 Kings vih. Ik.). In ffie latter we possess a 
more WstoHfcal account of the anointing of Jehu, and Robertson 
Smith observes ! "When theWst*^ in t Kings represents BUjidi 
as personally commissioned to inaugurate [the revolution] bv 
anomting Jehu and Haaael as well as Elisha, we see that the author’s 
design Is to gather np the whok Contest betweta Yahweh and Baal 
in an ideal picture of KkjaK Aid hk' Work " {Bncf, Beff, t<9) art. 
Kings, vol, xiv. p, 85). 


probably a flrshibom'a portion, Deut. xxi. 17) * of the prophet’s 
spirit characterized as a hard thing ; but he promised 
to grant it if Elisha should see him when he waa taken away. 
The end is told in words of simple sublimity : “ And it came to 
pass, as they still went on and talked, that, behold, there appeared 
a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted ttiCm ^both 
asunder ; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven ” 
(2 Kings ii. 11). It is scarcely necessarj^ to point out, however, 
that through the figure the narrative evidently means to convey 
as fact that Elijah passed from earth, not by the gates of death, 
but by miraculous translation. Such a supernatural close is in 
perfect harmony with a career into every stage of which the 
Supernatural enters as an essential feature. For whatever 
explanktion may be offered of the miraculous element in Elijah’s 
life, it must obwously be one that accounts not for a few miracu- 
lous incidents only, which might be mere excrescences, but for 
a series of miraculous events so closely connected and so con- 
tiniTous as to form the main thread of the history. 

Elij^ occupied an altogether pecuHar place in later Jewish history 
and bmditiOn. For the general oelief that he sliould return ior the 
restoration of Israel cf. J^. iv. 5-6 ; Matt. xi. 14, xvi. 14 ; Luke ix. 
8 : John i. 21, and on the deveicmment of the thought sec Bousset, 
Antichrist, s.v„ and the Jewish Encyc, vol. v. p. 126. In Mahom- 
medau tradition Elijah is the everlasting youuful el-Khidr or ol- 
Khadir. 

Elijah is canonized both in the Greek and in the Latin Churches, 
his festival being kept in both on the 20th July — the date of his 
ascension in the nineteenth year of Jehoshaphat, according to 
Cornelius a Lapide. The natural and most reliable estimate of the 
career of Elijah is that which is based upon a critical examination 
of the narratives ; 80<^ in addition to Kotiertson Smith, Prophets of 
Israeli^), pp. 75 sqq., Cheyne, Hallowing of CriticAsWy the articles by 
Addis in Encyc. Bib,, and J. Strachan, Hastings' Diet. Bib., H. 
Gunkcl, Elias, Yahve u. Baal (Tiibingen, 1906), the literature t(» 
Kings, Books of^ and the histories rirferred to in Jews. There is 
difierence of opinion as to the historical importance of both Elijah 
and Elisha ; for a useful summary of views, as also for fuller biblio- 
graphical information, see W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea [Internal, 
Cril. Comm.), pp. xxxiv.-xlix., and article Hebrew Religion. 

(W. R. S. ; S. A. C.) 

ELIJAH WILNA, or Elijah hen Solomon, best known as 
the Gaon Elijah of Wilna (1720-1797), a noted Talmudist 
who hovered between the new and the old schools of thought. 
Orthodox in practice and feeling, his critical treatment of the 
rabbinic literature prepared the way for the scientific investiga- 
tions of the 19th century. As a teacher he was one of the first 
to discriminate between the various strata in rabbinic records ; 
to him waa due the revival of interest in the older Midrash (^.t;.) 
and in the Palestinian Talmud (y.v.), interest in which had been 
weak for some centuries before his time. He was an ascetic, and 
was a keen opponent of. the emotional mysticism which was 
known as the new Hassidism. 

See S. Schediter's SMitm in Judaism (London, 189C). His 
voluminous writings are classified m the Jewish Encyclopedia, v. 
134. ^ ^ . (I. A.) 

BUOT, CHARLES WILUAH (1334- ), American educa- 

tionalist, the son of Samuel Atkins Eliot (1798-1862), mayor of 
Boston, representative m Congress, and in 1842-1853 treasurer 
of Harvard, was bom in Boston on the 20th of March 1834. 
He graduated in 1853 at Harvard College, where he was succes- 
sively tutor (1854-1858) and assistant professor of chemistry 
(1858-1863). He studied chesnistry and foreign educational 
methods in Europe in 1863-1865, was professor of analytical 
chemistry in the newly established Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (1865-1869), although absent fourteen months in 
Europe in 1867^1868; and in 1869 was elected president of 
Harvard University, a choice remarkable at once for his youth 
and his being a layman and scientist. With Johns Hopl^ 
University, Harvard, in his presidency, led in the work of efficient 
graduate schools. Its elective system, which has spread far, 
although not originated by President Eliot, was thoroughly 
establbhed by hi^ and is only one of many radical changes 
wbid:i he championed with great success. The raisii^ of entrance 
requirementa, which led to a correspond^ misii^ of the 
standards of secondary schools, and the introduction of an 

« Uadentood k Seeks, xlviii. 13 (Heb.) to mean that Elisha was 
twice as great as Elijah. 
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whkh occulted at Canon on the aiit of September 1874. His 
academic lectures for 1843-^1844 were pobiished in a vois., 1845- 
1849, under the title Lemons 4 e ^eologie praiique, 

A Hst of his works was published in the Ann. its Minu. vol. vii. 
JS 75 ,P* 59 . 

ELIJAH (a Hebrew name meaiu^g “YahFweh] is God 
in the Bible^ the greatest and sternest of the Hebrew prophets^ 
makes his appearance in the narrative of the Old Testament with 
an abruptness not out of keeping with his character and work 
( I Kings xvii. i )} The first and most important part of his career 
lay in the reign of Ahab, t.<?. during the first half of the oth century 
B.c. He is introduced as predicting the drought • God was to 
send upon Israel as a punishment for the apostasy into which 
Ahab had been, led by his heathen wife Jezebel During the 
first portion of this period Elijah found a refuge by the brook 
Cherith, “ before tlie Jordan.” Tliis description leaves it un- 
certain whether the brook was to the east of Jordan in Elijah’s 
native Gilead, or — less probably — to the west m Samaria. Here 
he drank of the brook and was fed by ravens, who night and morn- 
ing brought him bread and flesh. * When this had dried up, 
the prophet betook himself to Zarephath, a Phoenician town 
near Sidon. At the gate of the town he met tlie widow to whom 
he had been sent, gathering sticks for the preparation of what she 
believed was to be her last meal. She received the prophet with 
hospitality, sharing with him her all but exhausted store, in 
faith of his promise in the name of the God of Israel that the 
supply would not fail so long as the drought lasted. During 
this period her son died and was miraculously restored 
to life in answer to the prayers of the prophet (i Kings 
xvii. 8-24). 

Elijah emerged from his retirement in the third year, when, 
the famine having reached its worst, Ahab and his minister 
Obadiah had themselves to search the land for provender for 
the royal stables. To the latter Elijah suddenly appeared, and 
announced his intention of showing himself to Ahab. The king 
met Elijah with the reproach that he was the troubler of 
Israel,” which the prophet boldly flung back upon him who bad 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord and followed the 
Baalim.”* The retort wiis accompanied by a challenge — or rather 
a command — to tlie king to assemble on Mount Carmel “all 
Israel ” and the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. (The 
four hundred prophets of Asherah have been added later.) From 
the allusion to an “ altar of Jehovah that was broken down *’ 
(i Kings xviii. 30) it has been inferred that Carmel was an 
ancient sacred ]ilace. (On Mount Carmel and Elijah’s connexion 
with it in history and tradition see Carmel.) 

The scene on Carmel is perhaps the grandest in the life of Elijah, 
or indeed in the whole of the Old Testament. As a typical 
embodiment for all time of the conflict between superstition and 
true religion, it is lifted out of the range of mere individual 
biography into that of spiritual symbolism, and it has accordingly 
furnished at once a fruitful theme for the religious teacher-and 

^ The text is uncertain. According to the LXX., he was a native 
of Tishbeh in Gilead ; a more natural reading. Klostermann's 
conjecture that the original name of his home was Jabesh- Gilead 
is attractive but unnecessary. His appearance in the narrative, 
like Melclnzedek, without father, without mother " (Heb. vii. 3), 
gave rise to various rabbinical traditions, such as that he was 
Phinuhas, the grandson of Aaron, returned to earth, or that he was 
an angel in human form. 

^ Its duration is vaguely stated ; from Luke iv. 25, James v. 17, 
wc learn that it lasted three years and a half ; but according to 
Phoenician tradition (Jos. Ani. viii. 13. 2) only one year. 

^ The rationalistic view that the word translated ravens 
should be “ Arabians ” is improbable. Cheyne’s suggestion that 
the unknown brook Cherith should be placed to the south of Judah 
agrees with Josephus (Ant. viii. 13. 2, ** he departed into the southern 
p^s ") and with 1: Kings xix. 3, 8 ; “ Jordan may refer to another 
river, if it Ixj not a g’ges ; sec Cheyne, £ncy, itib., s.v. " Cherith.*' 

* Tlio sudden intr^uction of Elijah in xvii. i may be accounted 
for by the supposition that the commencement of the narrative 
had omitM by the editor of xvi. sg Hence we are not told 
the cause of Ahab's hostility towards Elijah, nor is the allusion to 
Jezebel's massacre of the prophets (xviii. 3, 13) explained. It would 
appear from Obadiah 's words in vcr. 9 that he himself was in fear of 
his Ufe. Later tradition supposed he was the captain of 2 Kings i. 13, 
or that the widow of 2 Kings iv. i bad been his wife. 


I a k>fty inspiration for the idTtidtr The Msepiophett we allowed 
Ui invoke their god in whatever manner tk^ leased. The onlv 
interruption came in the mocking encouragement of EUjuii 
(i Kings xviii 27), a rare instance of grim saroastic. humour 
occurring in the mtde. Its cHect upon tl^ false prophets was to 
increase their frensy. Ibe evening enme^* and the god had iriade 
no sign. Elijah now stepped forward with the quiet oohiidenee 
and dignity that became the prophet and representative b£ the 
true God. .All Israel is represented symboli^ly in the twelve 
stones with which he built the altar ; and the water which he 
poured upon the sacrifice and into the surroilmding trench whs 
apparently designed to prevent the suspicion of fraud 1 In strih* 
ing contrast to the vain repetitions of the false prophets are 
the simple words with which Elijah makes his jxaytf to Vahweh. 
Once only, with the calm assurance of one who knew that hiS 
prayer would be answered, he invokes the God of his fathers. 
The answer comes at once : ** The fire of the Lord (Gen* xix. 24, 
Lev. X. 2) fell and consumed the burnt offering, and the Wood| 
and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was 
in the trench.” So convincing a sign was irre.sistible ; all the 
people fell on their faces and acknowledged Yahweh as the true 
God. This was immediately followed by the destruction of the 
false prophets, slain by Elijah beside the brook Kishon (xviiL 40). 
The deed, though not without parallel in the Old Testament 
history, stamps the peculiarly vmdictivc character of Elijah’s 
prophetic mission.** 

On the evening of the day that had witnessed the decisive 
contest, Elijah proceeded once more to the top of Carmel, and 
there, with “ his face between his knees ” (possibly engaged 
in the prayer referred to in James v. 17 sq.), waited for the iong- 
looked-for blessing. His servant, sent repeatedly to search the 
sky for signs, returned the seventh time reporting a little cloud 
arising out of the sea ” like a man’s hand.” The sky was speedily 
full of clouds and a great rain was falling when Ahab, to escape 
the storm, set out in his chariot for J ezreel As a proof of Elijah’s 
supernatural power, it is ttated that the prophet, for some 
unknown object, ran before the chariot to the entrance of Jezreel, 
a distance of at least 16 m. On being told what had taken place, 
Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with a vow that ere another 
day had passed his life would be even as the lives of the prophets 
of Baal, and the threat was enough to cause him to take to instant 
flight (xix. z-3 ; cp. LXX. in v. 2). The first stm of the journey 
was to Beersheba, on the southern limits of Judah. Here he 
left his servant (according to old Jewish tradition, the widow’s 
son of Zarephath, afterwards the prophet Jonah), and proceeded 
a day’s journey into the wilderness. » Resting under a solitary 
broom bush (a kind of gentsta), he gave vent to his disappoint* 
ment in a prayer for death. By another of those many miracu- 
lous interpositions which occur m his history he was twice supplied 
with food and drink, in the strength of which he journeyed 
forty days and forty nights until he came to Horeb, where he 
lodged in a cave.^ A hole just large enough for a man’s body ” 
(Stanley), immediately below the summit of Jebel Musa, is still 
pointed out by tradition as the cave of Elijah. 

If the scene on Carmel is the grandest, that on Horeb is 
spiritually the most profound in the story of Elijah (xix, 9 aqq.). 
Not in the strong wind that biake the rocks in pieces, not in the 
earthquake, not in the fire, but in the still small voice that 
followed the Lord made himself known. A threefold commissioii 
was laid upon him : he was to return^ to Damascus and anoint 
Hazaelking of Syria; he was to anoint Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 

^ The definition o£ time by the stated oblation (xviii. 29, 36) jm 
very noteworthy (cp. 2 Kings iii. 20). 

* It is obvious uiat a purely rationalistic interpretation of the 
great eto whereby Jahweh manifested himself would be put of 
place. But there is an interesting pandlel in the legend of the 
kindling of the sacred fire and the igniting of the " thick water " 
in the time of Nehesniah (2 Macc. i i8>36)« ^Elsewhere, there were 
sacred fires kindled by the aid of magical invocations (e^g. Hypaepa, 
Pausanias v. 27. 3). 

^ Yahweh is here supposed to have hii eeat on the ancient 
mountain. ** It was the God of the Exodus to whom he appealed, 
the ancient King of Israel in the joumeyinga through the wilderness. " 
For the cave, cp. Ex. xxxiii. 22. 
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Mirabeau in appearance/' went abroad to Weimar and Berlin, 
but they return^ to England the same year and settled, after 
several moves, in lodgings at East Sheen. 

In 1854 she published The Essence of Christianity , a translation 
from Feuerbach, a philosopher to whom she had been introduced 
by Charles Bray. During 1855 she translated Spinoza’s Ethics , 
wrote articles for the Leader y the Westminster Review, and the 
Saturday Rmew — thdn a new thing. It was not until the follow- 
ing year that she attempted the writing of fiction, and produced 
The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton — the first of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life, These, publisher I in Blackwood's Magazine, 
were issued in two volumes m 1858. The press in general ex- 
tended a languid welcome to this work, and dthough the author 
received much encouragement from private sources, notably 
from Charles Dickens, the critics were mostly non-committal, 
and it was not until the publication of Adam Bede in 1859 that 
enthusiasm was attracted to the quality of the earlier production. 
Adam Bede, in the judgment of many George Eliot’s masterpiece, 
met with a success (in her own words) “ triumphantly beyond 
anything she had dreamed of.” In i860 appeared The Mill on 
the Floss. After the sensational good fortune of Adam Bede, 
the criticism applied to the new novel seems to have been 
disappointing. We find Miss Evans telling her publisher that 
** she does not wish to see any newspaper articles.” But the 
book made its way, and prepared an ever-growing army of readers 
for Silas Marner ii 86 i), Romola (1862-1863), and Felix Holt 
(1866). 

Silas Marner shows a reversion to her early manner — the 
manner oi Scenes of Clerical Life. Romola, which is what is 
called an historical novel, owes its vitality not to the portraits of 
Savonarola or of the heroine, or to its vigorous pictures of 
Florentine life in the 15th century, but to its superb presentment 
of the treacherous, handsome Tito Melema, who belongs not to 
any one period but to every generation. Felix Holt, a novel 
dealing with political questions, is strained by a painfulness 
too severe for any reader’s pleasure. Where other eminent 
authors have produced mechanical books, or books which were 
mere repetitions of their most popular effort, she erred only 
on the side of the ponderous and the di.stressing. Felix Holt 
is both, and it is the only one of her novels which lacks an un- 
forgettable human note. The Spanish Gypsy (t 868 ), a drama 
in blank verse, received more public response than most com- 
positions of the knid executed by those connected with the drama 
or with poetry only ; and she published in 1874 another volume 
of verses, The Legend of Jubal and other Poems. 

Any depression which the author may have felt with regard 
to the faults found with some of the last-named books was 
completely cured by the praise bestowed on Middlemarch (1872). 
This profound study of certain types of English character was 
supreme at the time of its wTiting, and it remains supreme, of its 
schc^l, in European literature. Thackeray is brilliant ; Tolstoi 
is vivid to a point where life-likeness overwhelms any considera- 
tion of art ; Balzac created a whole world ; George Eliot did not 
create, but her exposition of the upper and middle class minds 
of her day is a masterpiece of saentific psychology. Daniel 
Deronia (1876), a production on the same lines, was less satis- 
factory. It exhibited the same human insight, the passionate 
earnestness, the insinuated special pleading for hard cases, the 
same intellectual strength, but the subject was unwieldy, almost 
forbidding, and, as a result, the novel, in spite of its distinc- 
^on, has never been thoroughly liked. The death of Mr Lewes 
in 1878 was also the doath-Wow to her artistic vitality. She 
corrected the proofs of Theophrastus (a collection of essays), 
but she wrote no more. About two years later, however, she 
married Mr J. W, Cross, a gentleman whose friendship was 
especially ocmgenial to a temperament so abnormally dependent 
on affectionate understanding os George Eliot's. But she never 
r^ly recovered from her shodc at the loss of George Lewes, and 
died at 4 Cheyne Wajk, Chelsea, on the aand of December 1880. 

No right estimate of her, ^i^ther as a woman, an artist or a 
philosopher, cm be formed wmhout a steady recollection of her 
infinite capacity for mental suffering, and her need of human 
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support. The statement that there is no sex in genius is, on the 
face of it, absurd. George Sand, certainly the most independent 
and dazzling of all yromm authors, neither felt, nor wrote, nor 
thought as a man. Saint Teresa, another great writer on a 
totally different plane, ww pre-eminently feminine in every 
word and idea. George Bliot, less reckless, less romantic than 
the Frenchwoman, less spiritual than the Spanish saint, was more 
masculine in style than either ; but her outlook was not, for a 
moment, the man’s outlook ; her sincerity, with its odd reserves, 
was not quite the same as a man’s sincerity, nor was her humour 
that genial, broad, unequivocal humour which is peculiarly 
virile. Hers approximated, curiously enough, to the satire of 
Jane Austen, both for its irony and its application to little 
everyday affairs. Men’s humour, in its classic manifestations, 
is on the heroic rather than on the average scale : it is for the 
uncommon situations, not for the daily tea-table. 

Her method of attacking a subject shows the mfluence of Jane 
Austen, especially in parts of Middlemarch ; one can detect also 
the stronger influence of Mrs Gaskcll, of Charlotte BrontS, and 
of Miss Edgeworth. It was, however, but an influence, and no 
more than a man writer, anxious to acquire a knowledge of the 
feminine point of view, might have absorbed from a study of 
these women novelists. One often hears that she is not artistic ; 
that her characterization is less distinct than Jane Austen’s ; 
that she tells more than should be known of her heroes and 
heroines. But it should be remembered that Jane Austen dealt 
with familiar domestic types, whereas George Eliot excelled 
in the presentation of extraordinary souls. One woman drew 
members of polite society with correct notions, while tlie other 
woman depicted social rebels with ideas and ideals. In every 
one of George Eliot’s books, the protagonists, tortured by dreams 
of perfection, are in revolt against the prudent compromises 
of the worldly. All through her stories, one hears the clash of 
“ the heroic for earth too high,” and the desperate philosophy, 
disguised it is true, of Omar Khayyam. In her day, Epicurean- 
ism had not reached the life of the people, nor passed into the 
education of the mob. Few dared to confess that the pursuit 
of pleasure, whether real or imagined, was the aim of mankind. 
The charm of Jane Austen is the charm of the untroubled and 
well-to-do materialist, who sees in a rich marriage, a comfortable 
house, carriages and an assured income the best to strive for ; 
and in a fickle lover of either sex or the loss of money the severest 
calamities which can befall the human spirit. Jane Austen 
despised the greater number of her characters : George Eliot 
suffered iVith each of hers. Here, perhaps, we find the reason 
why she is accused of being inartistic. She could not be im- 
personal. 

Again, George Eliot was a little scornful to those of both sexes 
who had neither special missions nor the consciousness of this 
deprivation. Men are seldom in favour of missions in any field. 
She demanded, too strenuously from the very beginning, an 
aim, more or less al^istic, from every individual ; and as she 
advanced in life this claim became the more imperative, till 
at last it ove^wered her art, and transformed a great delineator 
of humanity into an eloquent observer with far too many personal 
prejudices. But she was altogether free from cynicism, bitter- 
ness, or tee least tendency to pride of intellect. She suffered 
from bodily weakness the greater part of her life, and, but for an 
extraordinary mental health— inherited from the fine yeoman 
stock from which she sprang^it is impossible that she could have 
retained, at all times, so sane a view of human conduct, or been 
tec least sentimental among women writers of tee first rank — 
the one wholly without morbidity in any disgu ise. The accumula- 
tion of mere book knowledge, as opposed to the friction of a life 
spent among all sorts and conditions of men, drove George Eliot 
at last to write as a speci^ist for specialists ; joy was lost in the 
consuming desire for strict accuracy ; her genius became more 
and more speculative, less and less emotional. The highly 
trained brain suppressed the impulsive heart,— the heart 
described with such candour and pathos as Maggie TuUiver’s 
in The Mill on the Floss. For this reason— chiefly because 
philosophy is popularly associated with inactive depression, 
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,wh4(reas human nature is held to be eternally exhilarating”-*hier 
later wwks have not received so mudi praise as her eaiiier 
productions. But one has only to compare Romola or Daniel • 
Deronda with the compositions of any author except herself to 
realize the greatness of her designs^ and the astonishing gifts 
brought to ^eir final accomj^ishmenh 

See also the Life of Ge<rrM £HoL edited by J. W, Cross (3 vols., 
1885-1887); Geofi^ Elioi, by Sir Leslie Stephen, in the ** EngliKh 
Men of Letters" series (1902) ; by Oscar Browning, “Great Writers" 
series (1890), with a bibliography by J. P. Anderson ; by Mathilde 
Blind, “ Eminent Women " series, a new edition of which alan 
contains a bibliography (Boston, Mass., 1904), (P. M. T. C.) 

ELIOT, SIR JOHN (1592-1632), English statesman, son of 
Richard Eliot, a member of an old Devonshire family lately 
settled in Cornwall, was bom at his father’s seat at Port Eliot 
in Cornwall in 1592. He matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
on the 4th of December 1607, and leaving the university after a 
residence of three years he studied law at one of the inns of court. 
He also spent some months travelling in France, Spain and 
Italy, in company, for part of the time, with young Geoigc 
Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham. He was only twenty- 
two when he began his parliamentary career as member for St 
Gennans in the “ addled parliament of 1614. In 1618 he was 
knighted, and next year through the patronage of Buckingham 
he obtained the appointment of vice-admir^ of Devon, with 
large powers for the defence and control of the commerce of the 
county. It was not long before the characteristic energy with 
which he performed the duties of his office involved him in diffi- 
culties. After many attempts, in 1623 he succeeded by a clever 
but dangerous manoeuvre in entrapping the famous pirate 
John Nutt, who had for years infested the southern coast, 
inflicting immense damage upon English commerce. The 
issue is noteworthy. The pirate, having a powerful protector 
at court in Sir George Calvert, the secretary of state, was 
pardoned ; while the vice-admiral, upon charges which could 
not be substantiated, was flung into the Marshalsea, and detained 
there nearly four months. 

A few weeks after his release Eliot was elected member of 
parliament for Newport (February 1624). On the 27th of 
February he delivered his first speech, in which he at once 
revealed his great powers as an orator, demanding boldly that 
the liberties and privileges of parliament, repudiated by James I. 
in the former parliament, should be secured. In the first parlia- 
ment of Charles L, in 1625, he urged the enforcement of the 
laws against the Roman Catholics. Meanwhile he had continued 
the friend and supporter of Buckingham and greatly approved 
of the war with Spain. Buckingtu^’s incompetence, however, 
and the bad faith with which l^th he and the king continued 
to treat the parliament, alienated Eliot completely from the 
administration. Distrust of his former friend quickly grew in 
Eliot’s excitable mind to a certainty of his criminal ambition 
and treason to his country. Returned to the parliament of 
1626 as member for St Germans, he found himself, in the absence 
of other chiefs of the opposition whom the king had secured 
by nominating them sherifls, the leader of the House. He 
immediately demanded an inquiry into the recent disaster at 
Cadiz. On the 27th of March he made an open and daring 
attack upon Buckingham and his evil administration. He was 
not intimidated by the king’s threatening intervention on the 
29th, and persuaded the House to defer the actual grant of the 
subsidies and to present a remonstrance to the king, declaring its 
right to examine the conduct of ministers. On the 8th of May 
he was one of the managers who carried Buckingham’s impeach- 
ment to the Lords, and on the zoth he delivered the charges 
against him, comparing him in the course of his speedi to Sejanus. 
Next day Eliot was sent to the lower. On the Commons declin- 
ing to proceed with business as long as Eliot and Sir Dudley 
D^ges (who had been imprisoned with him) were in confinement, 
they were released, and parliament was dissolved on the 15th 
of June. Eliot was imn^iately dismissed from his ofiice of 
vioe-admiral of Devon, and in 1627 he was again imprisoned fpr 
refusing to pay a foit^ loan, but liberated shortly before the 
assembling of the parliament ^ z6s8, to which he was returned 


os member for Cornwall. He joined in the resistance non' 
otganized to arbitrary taxation, was foremost in the promotion 
of the Petition of Right, continued his outspoto censure of 
Buckingham, and after the latter’s assassination in August, kd 
the att^ in the session of z6;^, on the ritualists and Arnunians. 

In February the great question of the right of the king to levy 
tonm^e and pound^ came up for discussion ; and on the king 
ordering an adioununent of parliament, the speaker. Sir fptm 
Finch, was held down in the chair while Eliot’s resolutions 
against illegal taxation and iimovations in religion were tend 
to the House by Holies (^.v.). In conseciueimi Eliot, with e^t 
other members, was imprisorzed on the 4th of Msurch in ^e Towir. 
He refused to answer in his examination, relying on his privikfe 
of parliament, and on the 29th of October was removed to 
Marshalsea. On the 26th of January he app^red at the bar 
of the king’s bench, with Holies and Valentine, to answer a 
charge of conspiracy to resist the king’s older, and refusing to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court he was fined £3000 
and ordered to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure and till 
he had made submission. This he steadfastly refused* While 
some of the prisoners appear to have had certain liberty allowed 
to them, Eliot's confinement in the Tower was made exceptionally 
severe. Charles’s anger had been from the first direct^ chiefly 
against him, not only as his own political antagonist but as the 
prosecutor and bitter enemy of Buckingham ; an outlawed 
man,” he described him, ” desperate in mind and fortune.” 

Eliot languished in prison for some time, during which he 
wrote several works, his Nego/tum posJerorum, an account of the 
parliament of X625 ; Tke Monarchie of Man, a political treatise ; 
De jure majestatis, a Political Treatise of Government; and 
An Apology for Socrates, his own defence. In the spring of 1632 
he fell into a decline. In October he petitioned Charles for per- 
mission to go into the country, but leave could only be obtained 
at the price of submission, and was finally refused. He died on 
the 27th of Novcml>er 1632. When his son requested permission 
to move the body to Port Eliot, Charles, whose resentment still 
survived, returned the curt refusal : Let Sir lohn Eliot be 
buried in the church of that parish where he died.’^ The manner 
of Eliot’s death, not without suspicion of foul play, and as the 
result of the king’s implacability and the severe treatment to 
which he had been subjected, had more effect, probably, than any 
other single incident in embittering and precipitatiiw the dispute 
between king and parliament ; and the tragic sacrifice of a man 
so gifted and patriotic, and actuated originally by no antagonistic 
feeling against the monarchy or the church, is the surest con- 
demnation of the king’s poUcy and administration. Eliot was 
essentially a great orator, inspired by enthusiasm and high 
ideals, which he was able to communicate to his hearers by his 
eloquence, but, like Chatham afterwards, he had not only the 
gifts but the failings of the orator, was incapable of well-reasoned 
and balanced judgment, and, though one of the greatest person- 
alities of the time, was inferior to Pym both as a party leader and 
as a statesman. 

Eliot married Rhadagund, daughter of Richard Gledie of 
Trebursye in Cornwall, by whom he had five sons, from the 
youngest of whom Nicholas the present earl of St Germans is 
descended, and four daughters. 

The Life of Sir J. Eliot, by J. Forster (1864), is supplemented and 
corrected by Gardiner’s Hmorv of England, vols. v.-vii., and the 
article in the Diet, of Nat. Biog., by the same author. EUot's writings, 
together with his Letter-Book, have been edited by Dr Grosart. 

ELIOT, JOHN (1604-1690), American colonial clergyman, 
known as the A|;^tie to the Indians,” was bom probably at 
Widford, Hertfordshire, England, where he was baptized on the 
5th of August 1604. He was the son of Bennett Eliot, a midefle- 
class fanner. Little is known of his boyhood and early manhood 
except that he took his degree of B.A. at, Jesus College, Cam- 
brid^, in 1622. It seems probable that he entered the ministry 
of the Established Church, but there is nothing definitely known 
of him until 1629-1630, when he became an usher or assistant 
at the school of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, at Little Baddow. 
near Chelmsford. The influence of Hooker apparently determined 
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him to beoome a Puritan, but his connexion with th« school 
ceaiMd in 1630, when Laudas persecutions drove Hooker into 
The real«ation of the difficulties in the way of a non- 
confot^iling clergyman in England undoubtedly determined Eliot 
to emigrate to America in the autumn of 1631, where he settled 
fint at Boston, assisting for a time at the First Church. In 
Kovember 163a be became teacher ** to the church at Roxbury, 
with which his connexion lasted until his death. There he 
married Hannah Mulford, who had been betrothed to him in 
England, and who became his constant helper. In the care of 
the Roxbury church he was associated with TTiomas Welde from 
163a to 1641, with Samuel Danforth (1626-1674) from 1649 to 
1674, and with Nehemiah Walter (1663-1750) from 1688 to 1690. 

Inspired with the idea of converting the Indians, his first step 
was to perfect himself in their dialects, which he did by the 
assistance of a young Indian whom he received into his home. 
With his aid he translated the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. He first successfully preached to the Indians in their 
own tongue at Nvinantum (Newton) in October 1646. At the 
third meeting several Indians declared themselves converted, 
and were soon followed by many others. Eliot induced the 
Massachusetts General CUnrt to set aside land for their residence, 
the same body also voting him £10 to prosecute the work, and 
directing that two clergymen l>e annually elected by the clergy 
as oreachers to the Indians. As soon as the success of Eliot’s 
eMeavours l:^came known, the necessary funds flowed in upon 
him from private sources in both Old and New England. In 
July 1649 parliament incorporated the “ Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospl in New England/’ which henceforth sup- 
ported and directed the work inaugurated by Eliot. The first 
appeal for aid brought contributions of £11,000. In 1651 the 
Christian Indian town founded by Eliot was removed from 
Nonontum to Natick, where residences, a meeting-house, and a 
school-house were erected, and where Eliot preached, when able, 
once In every two weeks as long as he lived. To this community 
Eliot applied a plan of government by means of tens, fifties 
and hundreds, which he subsequently advocated as suitable for 
all England. Eliot's missionary labours encouraged others to 
follow m his footstqw. A second town under his direction was 
established at Ponkapog (Stoughton) in 1654, in which he had 
tte Msirtance of Daniel Gookin (tr. 1612-1687). His success was 
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dupifcated in Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket by the Mayhews, 
and by 1674 the unofficial census of the ’‘praying Indians” 
numbered 4000* King Philip’s War (1675—76) was a staggering 
blow to all missionary enterprise ; and although few of the 
converted Indians proved disloyal, it was some years before 
adequate support could again be enlisted. Yet at Eliot’s 
death, which occurred at Roxbury on the 21st of May 1690, the 
missions were at the height of their prosperity, and that the 
results of his labours were not permanent was due only to the 
racial traits of the New England tribes. 

Of wider influence and more lasting value than his personal 
labours as a missionary was Eliot’s work as a tranriator of the 
Bible and various religious works into the Massachusetts dialect 
of the Algonquian language* The first work completed was 
the Caiechiswtf published in ^653 Camliridge, Massachusetts, 
the first book to be printed in the Indian tongue. Several 
years elapsed before Eliot completed his task of translating 
the Bible. The New Testament was at last issued in 1661, 
and the Old Testament followed two years later. The 
New Testament was bound with it, and thus the whole 
Bible was completed. To it were added a Catechism and a 
metnual version of the Psalms. The title of tliis Bible, now a 
gr^ ranty, is Mamussee IVumeeHtpanafaffme Up-Biblum God 
N^kkont Ttstammt kah wonh Wusku Tostamont-A’e 
^wskkiBmumuk nnshpe Wminmumoh Christ nok uisoowesit 
Mh Eliot ; literally translated, “Hie Whole Holy His-Bible 
God, both Old Testament and also New Testament. This 
tiimed by the^rvani-df-Christ, Who is called John ffliot” 

lads -hwk WM priii^ 40 1663 ,at Cambridge, Mass., by Samuel 

was the first Bible printed in 
America. In leSiJ a^pwied a second edition, in the pn^iatation 


of which Eliot was assisted by the Rev. John Cotton (1640^1690) 
the younger, of Plymouth, who also had a wide ioaOwledae ofthe 
Indian tongue. 

Besides his Bible, Eliot published at Cambrid|ge in 1664 a 
translation of Biter’s to the U converted, mi b 1665 an 
abridged translation of Bjahop Bayly’s Practice of Piety, With 
the assistance of his sons he completed (1664) his well-known 
Indian Grammar Begun, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1666. It was reprinted in vol. ix. of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, The Indian Primer, comprising 
an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and a translation of the 
Larger Catechism, was published at Cambridge in 1669, and was 
reprinted under the editorial superintendence of Mr John Small 
of the university of Edinburgh in 1877. Jn 1671 Eliot printed 
m English a little volume entitled Indian Dialogues, followed in 
1672 by his Logick Primer, JfsoXh of which were intended for the 
instruction of the Indians in English. His last translation was 
Thomas Shepard’s Convert, completed and published by 

Grindal I^wson in 1689. EHot’s literary activity, however, 
extended into other fields than that of Indian instruction. He 
was, with Bichard Mather, one of the editors of the Bay Psalm 
Book (1640). Several tracts written wholly or in part by him in 
the nature of reports to the society which supported his missions 
were published at various times in England. In 1660 he pub- 
lished a curious treatise on government entitled The Christian 
Commonwealih, in which he found ,the ideal of government in 
rtie ancient Jewish state, and proposed the reorganization of the 
English government on the basis of a numerical subdivision of 
the inhabitants. His Harmony of the Gospels (1678) was a life 
of Jesus Christ. 

• account of Eliot’s life and work is contained 

m Williston Walker’s Ten New England Leaders (New York. iqoiL 
^erc is a “ Life of John Eliot," by Convers Fmneis, In Sparks* 
Amertcan Biography, vol. v. (New York, 1853) ; another by N. 
Adams (Boston, 1847) ; and a sketch in Cotton Mather's Magnolia 
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jumdon, 1 702). For a good account of his publications in the Indian 
language ace the chapter on ‘ The Indian Tongue and its Litera- 
1 *^ vol. i. of the Mem<^al History of Boston 
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BLIS, or Elbia, an ancient district of southern Greece, bounded 
on the N , by Achaea, E. by Arcadia, S* by Messenia, and W, 
by the Ionian Siuu The local form of the name was Valis, 
or Valeia, and its nieaning, in oil probability, “ the lowland.” 
In its physical constitution £li^ is practically one with Achaea 
and Arcadia ; its mountains are mere off shoots of the Arcadian 
highlands, and its principal rivers ore fed by Arcadian springs. 
Frorn Ei^^tnanthus in the north, SkolHs (now known as Mavri 
and Santameri in different parts of its length) stretches toward 
the west, and Pholoe along the eastern frontier ; in the south a 
prolongation of Mount Lycaeon bore in ancient times the names 
of Minthe and Lapithus, which have given pdace respectively to 
AJvena and to KaiapKa and Smemo. These mountains are 
well clothed with vegetation, and present a soft and pleasing 
appearance in contrast to the picturesque wildness of the parent 
ranges. They gradually sink towards the west and die off into 
what was one of the richest alluvial tracts in the Peloponnesus. 
Except where it is broken by the rocky promontories of Chdonatas 
(now Chlemutzi) and Ichthys (now Katakok)), the ooast lieslow^ 
with stretches of sand in the north and lagoons and marshes 
towards the south. During the summer months communication 
^th the sea being established by means of canals, these l^oons 
yield a rich harvest of fish to the inhabitants, who at the same 
time, however, are almost driven from the coast by the swarms 
of gnats. The district for administrative purposes forms part 
of the nome of Elis and Achaea (see Greece). 

Elis was divided into three districts^Hollow or Lowland Elis 
{h AofA,q^HAi«), Pisatis, or the territory of Pisa, and Triphylia, 
or the country of the three tribes. (1) Hollow Elis, the largest and 
most northern of the three, was watered by the Pieneus and its 
tributary the Ladon, whose united stream forms the modem 
Gastouni. It Induded not only the champaign' country originally 
^stgnated by its name, bat also the mountainous region of 
Acrcffea, occupied by the offshoots of Brymanthus. Besides the 
cafiiluil cky of EMs, ft^contomed Cyiiene, an Arcadnn settlemmt 
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on 1^6 lea^coait; whose inhabitants worshipped Kemtes under 
the i^allic ^bol ; P5rlus,nt fht junction of the Pieneus and the 
Ladon, which, like so many other places of the some na2ne> 
claimed to be the dty of Nestor, and the fortified frontier town 
of Lasion, the ru^ of which are still visible at Knti, near the 
village of Kumani, The district was lamous in antiquity for its 
cattle and horses ; ai^ its b3Fssus, supposed to have bwn intro- 
duced by the Phoenicians, was inferior only to that of Palestine# 
(2) Pisalis extended South from Hollow Elis to the ri^ h^nlf 
of the Alpheus, and was divided into eight departments called 
after as many towns. Of these Salmone, Horadea, Ckysion, 
Dyspontlum and Harpina are known— the last being the reputed 
burial-place of Marmax, the suitor of Hippodamia. From the 
time of the early investigators it has Ix^ disputed whether 
Pisa, which gave its name to the district, has ever been a dty, 
or ww only a fountain or a hill. By far the most important spot 
in Pisatis was the scene of the CTcat Olympic games, on the 
northern bank of the Alpheus (sec Olympia). (3) Triphylia 
stretches south from the Alpheus to the Neda, which forms the 
boundary towards Messenia. Of the nine towns mentioned by 
Polybius, only two attained to any considerable influence — 
Lepreum and Macistus, which gave the names of Lepreatb and 
Macistia to the southern and northern halves of Triphylia, 
The former was the seat of a strongly independent population, 
and continued to take every opportunity of resisting the 
supremacy of the Eleans. In the time of Pausanias jt was in a 
very decadent condition, and possessed only a poor brick-built 
temple of Dcmeter ; but considerable remains of its outer walls 
are still in existence near the village of Strovitri, on a part of the 
Minthe range. 

The original inhabitants of Elis were called (laucones and 
Paroreatae. They are mentioned for the first time in Greek 
history under the title of Epeians, as setting out for the Trojan 
War, and they are described by Hdmer as living in a state of 
constant hostility with their neighbours the Pylians. At the 
close of the nth century b.c* the Dorians invaded the Pelopon- 
nesus, and Elis fell to the share of Oxylus and the Aetolians. 
These people, amalgamating with the Epeians, formed a powerful 
kingdom in the north of Elis. After this many changes took 
place in the political distribution of the country, till at length 
It came to acknowledge only three tribes, each independent of 
the others. These tribes were the Epeians, Minyae and Eleans. 
Before the end of the 8th century B.c., however, the Eleans had 
vanquished both their rivals, and established their supremacy 
over the whole country. Among the other advantages which they 
thus gained was the right of celebrating the Olympic gomes, 
which had formerly been the prerogative of the Pisatans. The 
attempts which this people made to recover their lost privilege, 
during a period of nearly two hundred years, ended at len^ 
in the total destruction of their city by the Eleans. From the 
time of this event (572 B.c.) till the Peloponnesian War, the peace 
of Elis remained undisturbed^ In that great contest Elis sided 
at first with Sparta ; but that power, jealous of the increMil^ 
prosperity of its ally, availed itself of the first pretext to pick a 
quarrel. At the battle of Mantinea (418 b.c.) the Eleans fought 
against the Spartans, who, as soon as the war came to a close, 
took vengeance upon them by depriving them of Triphylia and 
the towns of the Acrorea. The Eleans made no attempt to 
re-establish their authority over thete places, till the star of 
Thebes rose in the ascendant after the battle of Leuctra (371 B.c,). 
It is not unlikely that they would have effected their purpose 
had not the Arcadian confederacy come to the assistance of the 
Triphylians. In 366 B.c. hostilities broke out between them, 
and though the Eleans were at first successful, they were soon 
overpowered, and their capital very nearly fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Unkble to make head against their opponen^, 
they applied for assistance to the l^rtans, whoinvadedi Atcadm, 
and forced the Arcadians t6 recaJi their troops from Elis, l^e 
general result of this war was the restoration of their territory 
to the Eleans, who wire also ^ain invested with the 
holding the Oiympk games. During the if acednnian suprematy 
in Greece they sided with Ae Victors, but refused to’ fight agtdnst 
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their oountiymeA. After the death of Aleecanifer they mneuao^ 
the Macedomtn aBianoe, At a subsequent period they jouiad 
the Aetolian League, but persistently refuSod toMentire theon- 
selves with the Achaeans, When the whole 49I Gteeoe ml under 
the Roman yoke, the sanctity of Ol3niipia teenrad lor thoBbans 
a certain amount of tndnlgnice. The games still oontiiiued to 
attract to the oountiy la^ oumbers of strangers^ until 1 fliC|r 
were finally put down by TheodoaiuB in 3949 two yeait mieidotts 
to the utter destruction of the ceuntty ^ the Giothk mvaakm 
under Alartc. In later times Elis fell suocessiveix into the hands 
of the Franks and the Venetians, imder whpse^ruie it recovered 
to some extent its ancient prosperity .r By thOiUtfeS^pOcipla'Jthe 
province of Belvedere on the i^neuawas oaRed, in oonseqiuenae 
of its fertility, ** the milch cow of the Morea.*’ 

BLiS, the chief city of the ancient Greek district of Elis, was 
situated on the river Peneus, just whore it pasaes from the 
mounti^ous district of Acrorea into tha^ champaign below* 
According to native tradition, it was originally founded fay 
Oxylus, the leader of the Aetolians, whose statue stood in the 
market-pli^. In 471 B.a it received a great extension by the 
incorporation (synoecism) of various small hamlets, whose 
inhabitants took up their abode in the city# Up to this date it 
only occupied the ridge of the hill now called Kakskopi, to the 
south of the Peneus, but afterwards it spread out in several 
suburbs, and even to the other side of the stream. As all the 
atl^tes who intended to take part in the Olympic games were 
obliged to undergo a month’s training in the city, its gymnasiums 
were among its principal institutions. They were three in number 
—the Xystos,” with its avenues of plane-trees, its plethrion 
or wreatlmg-place, its altars to Heracles, to Bros and Anteros, to 
Demeter and Kore (Cora), and its cenotaph of Achilles ; the 

Tetragonon,” appropriated to boxing exercises ; and the 

Maltho,’! in the interior of which was a hall or connm chamber 
called Lalithmion after its ioundet. The market-place vrat df 
the old-fashioned type, with porticoes at intervals and paths 
leading between them, it was called the Hippodrome beoiuse 
it was commonly used for exercising horses# Among the other 
objects of interest were the ten^lc of Artemis Philomirax ; the 
Hellanodicaeon, or office of the HeUanodicae; the Coityreaa 
Hall, a building in the Dorian style with two fogades, built of 
spoils from Cbrcyra; a temple of Apollo Acesins ; a temple 
cfSilenus ; an ancient structure supported on oaken pillaors and 
reputed to be the burial-place of Oxylus ; the building where 
the sixteen women of Elis were wont to weave a robe for the 
statue of Hera at Olympia ; the temple of Aphrodite, with a 
statue of the goddess by Pheidias as Urania with a tortoise 
beneath her foot, and by Scopas as Pandemos, riding on a goat ; 
and the shrine of Dionysus, whose festival, the Hnyia, was 
yearly celebrated in the neighbourhood. On the acropoJis was a 
temple of Athena, with a gold and ivory statue by Pheidias* 
The history of the town is dosely identified with that of the 
country. In 399 b.c. it was occupied by Agis, king of Spai^ 
The acropolis was fortified in 313 by Teles^orus, the admiral 
of Antigonus, but it was shortly afterwards dismantled by 
Philemon, another of his general A view of the site is given by 
Stanhope. It is now cdled Palaeopolis* No traces of any 
buildings can be identified, the only remains visible dating from 
Roman times. 

Sue Pausanias vi. 23-26 ; 1 . Spencer Stanhope, Olympia and BIU 
(1824), foUo ; W. M. Leake^ Motm (1830)’; E. tu^^^^iorPplQpfinnasus 
; Schificr, Stdmme und StaaUn tfUchenUmiy C. 
Bursian, Geo$raphi0 von GtiecheHlMd (Z668--1672) : P. Gardner, 
“ The Coins of Eiis,** in Num. Ckr. (187^). (E. Ga.) 

ELIS, PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOL OF# This school was 
founded by Phaedo, a pupil of Socrates. It existed for a 
short time and was then transferred by Menedemus to Eretria, 
where it became known as the Eretrion school Its chief 
members, beside Phaedo, were Anchipylos, Moschus and Plei- 
Stanus (see PRABfao and’ Hbnxoxmus)# 

ELISA¥BT 01 IAD, a fortress mad town of Russia, in the 
gevsnfment of 'Khereen, 09^ to. fay vail N.E. of Odessa on the 
Bdta^Kreiaaadbi^ Vadhrey, amlfiMv the iagid river; in 4S’’ 31' N. 

£. l^{kputetimmcretaed from 33,725101860 to 
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66,t8a in 1900. The town is regularly built, with wide street!, 
some of them lined with trees, and is a wealthy town, which has 
bmme an industrial centre for the region especially on account 
cf its steam flour-mills, in which it is second only to Odessa, its 
distilleries, mechanical workshops, tobacco and tallow factories 
and brickworks. It is an imp(jrtant centre for trade in cereals 
and flour for export, and in sheep, cattle, wool, leather and 
timber. Five fairs are held annually. It has a military school, 
a first-dass meteorological station and a botanical garden. The 
town was founded in 1754 and named after the empress Elizabeth. 
The fortifications are now decayed. 

BtlflAVETPOL, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, 
having the governments of Tiflis and Daghestan on the M., 
Baku on the E., and Erivan and Tiflis on the W. and Persia on 
the S. Area, 16,721 sq. m. It includes : (a) the southern slope 
of the main Caucasus range in the north-east, where Bazar- 
dyuzi (14,770 ft.) and other peaks rise above the snow-line ; 
(i) the arid and unproductive steppes beside the Kura, reaching 
1000 ft. of altitude in the west and sinking to 100-200 ft. in the 
ea.st, where irrigation is necessary ; and (c) the northern slopes of 
the Transcaucasian escarpment and portions of the Armenian 
plateau, which is intersected towards its western boundary, 
near Lake Gok-chii, by chains of mountains consisting of trachytes 
and various crvstalline rocks, and reaching 12,845 in Mount 
Kapujikh. Elsewhere the country has the character of a plateau, 
7000 to 8000 ft. high, deeply trenched by tributaries of the Aras. 
All varieties of climate arc found from that of the snowclad 
peaks, Alpine meadows, and stony deserts of the high levels, to 
that of the hill slopes, clothed with gardens and vineyards, and 
of the arid Caspian steppes. Thus, at Shusha, on the plateau, 
at an altitude of 3680 ft., the average temperatures are : year 
January 26®, July 66®; annud rainfall, 26*4; while at 
Eliiavetpol, in the valley of the Kura, they are: year 55®, 
January 32®«2, July 77® and jrainfall only xo*3 in. Nearly one- 
flfth of the surface is under forests. 

The population which was 885,379 in 1897 (only 392,124 
women ; 84,130 urban), and was estimated at 953,300 in 1906, 
consists chiefly of Tatars (56 %) and Armenians (33 %). The 
remainder are Kurds (4*7 %), Russians and a few Germans, 
Jews, Kurins, Udins and Tates. Peasants form the great bulk of 
the population. Some of the Tatars and the Kurds are nomadic. 
Wheat, maize, barley, oats and rye are grown, also rice. Cultiva- 
tion of cotton has l^gun, but the rearing of silkworms is of old 
standing, especially at Nukha (1650 tons of cocoons on the 
average are obtained every year). Nearly 8000 acres are under 
vines, the yield of wine averaging 82^ million gallons annually. 
Gardening reaches a high standard of perfection. Liquorice 
root is obtained to the extent of about 35,000 tons annually. 
The rearing of live-stock is largely carried on on the steppes. 
Copper, magnetic iron ore, cobalt and a small quantity of naphtha 
are extracted, and nearly 10,000 persons are employed in manu- 
facturing industry — copper works and silk-mills. Carpet- 
weaving is widely q>read. Owing to the Transcaucasian railway, 
which crosses the government, trade, both in the interior and 
with Persia, is very brisk. The government is divided into 
eight districts, EHsavetpql, Aresh, Jebrail, Jevanshir, Kazakh, 
Nukha, Shusha and Zangezur. The only towns, besides the 
capital, are Nukha (24,811 inhabitants in 1897) and Shusha 
(aSAs6). 

■USAVnPOL (formerly Gatijay alternative names being 
Kenjeh and Kanga), a town of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, 118 m. by rail S.E, of Tiflis and 35 
m. from the railway, at an altitude of 1446 ft. Pop. (1873) 
; (1897) ,S3»oQo. It is a very oW town, which changed 
hands between Persians, Khazars and Arabs oven in the 7th 
century, and later fell into the possession of Mongols, Georgians, 
Persians and Turks stweessively, until the Russians took it in 
XS04, when the change of name was made. It is a badly built 
place, with narrow streets and low^roofed, windowiess houses, 
tfXkd is situated in a very u^itahhy locality, but has been much 
improved, a new £uipp(2ut|tiarter having been built on the site 
of the old fortress (^erected by the Turiks in 17X2-X724). The 


inhabitants are chiefly Tatars and Armenians, lamed for their 
excellent gardening, and also for silkworm breeding. It has a 
beautiful mosque, built by Shah Abbas of Persia in 1620 ; and 
a renowned “ Green Mosque ” amidst the ruins of old Ganja, 
4 m. distant. The Persian poet, Shah Nizam (Nizam -ed-Din), 
was bom here in 1141, and is said to have been buried (1203) 
close to the town. The Persians were defeated by the Russians 
under Paskevich outside this town in 1826. 

^ lUSHA (a Hebrew name meaning “ God is deliverance ^’), 
in the Bible, the disciple and successor of Elijah, was the son 
of Shaphat of Abel-meholah in the valley of the Jordan. He 
was symbolically elected to the prophetic office by Elijah some 
time during the reign of Ahab (i Kings xix. 19-21), and he 
survived until the reign of Joash. His career thus appears to 
have extended over a period of nearly sixty years. The relation 
between Elijah and Elisha was of a particularly close kind, but 
the difference between them is much more striking than the 
resemblance. Elijah is the prophet of the wilderness, wandering, 
rugged and austere ; Elisha b the prophet of civilized life, of the 
city and the court, with the dress, manners and appearance of 
ordinary “ grave citizens.” Elijah is the messenger of vengeance 
— sudden, fleroe and overwhelming ; Elisha is the messenger of 
mercy and restoration. Elijah's miracles, with few exceptions, 
are works of wrath and destruction ; Elisha’s miracles, with but 
one notable exception, are works of beneficence and healing. 
Elijah is the prophet as fire ” (Ecclus. xlviii. t), an abnormal 
agent working for exceptiomd ends ; Elisha is the holy man 
of God which passeth by us continually ” (2 Kings iv. 9), mixing 
in the common life of the people. 

It is impossible to draw up a detailed chronology of liis life. 
In most of the events narrated no further indication of time is 
given than by the words ** the king of Israel,” the name not being 
specified. There are some instances in which the order of time 
is obvbusly the reverse of the order of narrative, and there are 
other grounds for concluding that the narrative as we now have 
it is confused and incomplete. This may serve not only to 
explain the chronological difficulties, but also to throw some 
light on altogether exceptional character of the miraculous 
element in Eilisha’s histor>\ On the literary questions, see 
further Kings. 

Not only are Elisha's miracles very numerous, even more so 
than those of Elijah, but they stand in a peculiar relation to the 
man and his work. With the other prophets the primary 
function isspiritual teaching ; miracles, even though numerous and 
many of- them symbolical like Elisha s, are only accessory . With 
Elisha, on the other hand, miracles seem the principal function, 
and the teaching is altogether subsidiary. An explanation of 
the superabundance of miracles in Elisha’s life is suggested by 
the fact that several of them were merely repetitions or doubles 
of those of his predecessor. Such were : his first miracle, when, 
returning across the Jordan, he made a dry path for himself in 
the same manner as Elijah (2 Kings ii. 14) ; the increase of the 
widow’s pot of oil (iv. 1-7) ; and the restoration of the sun of the 
woman of Shunem to life (iv. 18-37). The theory that stories 
from the earlier life have been import^ by mistake into the later, 
even if tenable, applies only to three of the miracles, and leaves 
unexplained a much larger number which are not only not 
repetitions of those of Elijah, but have an entirely opposite 
character. The healing of the water of Jericho by putting salt 
in it (ii. 19-22), the provision of water for the army of Jehoshaphal 
in the arid desert (iii. 6-20), the neutralizing by meal of the poison 
in the pottage of the famine-stricken sons of the prophets at 
Jericho (iv. 38-41), the healing of Naaman the Syrian (v. 1-19), 
and the recovery of the iron axehead that had sunk in water 
(vi, 1-7), are all instances of the beneficence which was the 
general characteristic of Elisha’s wonder-working activity in con- 
trast to that of Elijah. Another miracle of the same class, the 
feeding of a hundred men with twenty loaves so that something 
was left over (iv. 42-44), deserves mention as the most striking 
though not the only instance of a resemblance between the work 
of Ehsha and that of Jesus (Matt. xiv. 13-21). The one distinct 
I exception to the general beneficence of Elisha’s activity — ^tht 
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destruction of the iorty*two children who mocked him as he was 
going up to Bethel (a Kings ii. 23-25 >*~presents an ethical 
difficulty which is scarcely removed by the su^estion that the* 
narrative has lost some particulars which would have shown the 
real enormity of the children's offence. Wc may prefer to imagine 
that amonj? the homely stories told W him was one which had 
for its main object the inculcation of respect for one s elders.^ 
The leprosy brought, upon Gehazi (v. ao-27), though a miracle 
of judgment, scarcely belongs to the same class as the other : 
and it will be observed that Gehazi’s subsequent relations with 
the court (viii. 1-6) ignore the disease, a fatal hindrance to 
intercourse. Further, the healing of Naaman (alluded to in Luke 
iv. 27) presupposes peaceful relations between Israel and the 
Syrians, with which, however, contrast ch. vi. The wonder- 
working power of Elisha is represented as continuing even after 
his death. As the feeding of the hundred men and the cure of 
leprosy connect his work with that of Jesus, so the story that a 
dead man who was cast into his sepulchre was brought tn life 
by the mere contact with his bones (2 Kings xiii. 21, cf. Ecclus. 
xlviii. 12-14) is the most striking instance of an analogy between 
his miracles and those recorded of medieval saints. Stanley 
{Jewish Churchy 4th ed., ii. 276) in reference tc» this has remarked 
that in the life of Elisha alone in the sacred histoty the gulf 
between biblical and ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.’’ 

The place which Elisha filled in contemporary history was one 
of great influence and importance, and several narratives testify 
to his great reputation in Israel. On one occasion, when he 
delivered the army that had been brought out against Moab 
from a threatened dearth of water (2 Kings iii.),^ he plainly 
intimates that, but for his regard to Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Judah, who was in alliance with Israel, he would not have 
interfered. Whether he was with the army or was supposed 
to l)e living in the desert is left obscure. An interesting touch 
is the influence of music upon the prophetic mind (». 15). His 
next signal interference was during the incursions of tlie Syrians, 
when he disclosed the plans of the invaders to the “ king of 
Israel ” with such effect that they were'again and again baffled. 
When the “ king of Syria ” was informed that “ Elisha, the 
prophet that is in Israel, tellcth the king of Israel the words 
that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber,” he at once sent aii 
army to take him captive in Dothan. At Elisha’s prayer his 
terrified servant beheld an army of horses and chariots of fire 
surrounding the prophet. At a second prayer the invaders 
were stnick blind, and in this state they were led by Elisha 
to Samaria, where their sight was restored. Their lives were 
spared at the command of the prophet, and they returned home 
so impressed that their incursions thenceforward ceased (vi. 8-23). 
This is immediately followed by the siege of Samria by 
Benhadad which caused a famine of the severest kind. The 
calamity was imputed by the “ king of Israel ” to the influence 
of Elisha, and he ordered the prophet to be immediately put to 
death. Forewarned of the danger, Elisha ordered the messAger 
who had been sent to slay him to be detained at the door, 
and, when, immediately afterwards, the king himself came 
(“ messenger ” in vi. 33 should rather be king), predicted a great 
plenty within twenty-four hours. This was fulfilled by the flight 
of the Syrian army under the circumstances stated in ch. yii. 
After the episode with regard to the woman of Sliunem (viii. 
1-6), which IS out of its chronological order, Elisha is represented 
as at Damascus (viii. 7-15). The reverence with which the 
foreign monarch Benhadad addressed Elisha deserves to be 
noted as showing the extent of the prophet's influence. In 
sending to know the issue of his illness, the king caused himself 
to be styled “ ihy son Benhadad.” Equally remarkable is the 

1 Similarly Elijah enforces respect for the prophetic office in 
i. g sqq. Prof. Konnett points out to the prcbcnt writer that the 
epithet “ bald-head ” may refer to the sign of mourning for Elisha’s 
]Mt master (cf. E*. vii. 18, Dent. xiv. i) ; "Go up " is perhaps 
to be taken literally fin reference to Elijah^ translation). 

* The method of obtaining water (*/. 16 sq.) is that which still 
gives its name to the Wadi el-Ahsi r valley of water pits '*) at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea {did Test. Jew. Church, 2nd ed., 

On the other hand, see Burney, Heb. Text of Kings, p. 270. 


very ambi^ous nature of Eliiha’i reply (vm. xo).* ’ The moit 
important interference of Elisha in the history of lut county 
constituted the fulfilment of the third of the commands lam 
upon Elijah. The work of anointing Jehu to be king over Israel 
was performed by deputy (ix. 1-3). During the forty^five ^rears 
which the chronological s^eme allows for the rei^s of Jehu 
and Jehoahaz the narratives contain no notice of Elisfaai but 
from the circumstances of his death (xiii. 14-21) it is dear that 
he had continued to enjoy the esteem of the dynesty which 
he had help^ to found. Joash, the grandson of Jehu, waited 
on him on his deathbed, and addressed him ih the words whidi 
he himself had used to Elijah : My father, my father, tibe 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof ” (cf. iji. 12). By ^e 
result of a symbolic discharge of arrows he infoimed the king 
of his coming success against Syria, and immediately thereafter 
he died. The explicit statement that lie was buried competes 
the contrast between him and his greater predecessor. 

On tlio narratives, sec Kings. In general those where "tlie 
prophet appears as on irienrlly terms with the king, and possessed 
of influence at court {e.g. 2 Kin^s iv. ij, vi. 9, vi. 21, compart 
with xiii. 14), plainly bclorsf to the time of Jehu's dynasty, though 
they are relate before the fall of the house of Omn. We can dis- 
tinguish portions of an historical narrative which speaks of Elisha 
in connexion with events of public interest, without making him the 
central figure, and a scries of anecdotes of properly biographical 
character. ... In the latter we may distinguish one circle con- 
nected with Gilgal, Jericho and the Jordan valley to which Abel- 
Meholah belongs (iv. 1-7 ? 38-44, v. ? vi. 1-7). Here Elisha wncars 
as the iiead of tiie prophetic gilds, liaving his fixed residence at Gugal.^ 
Another circle, which presupposes the accession of the house of Jehu, 
places him at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Hero there is an obvious paralieliim 
with the history of Elijah, especiaUy with his ascension (cf. 2 Kings 
vi. 17 with ii. 11 ; xiii. 14 with ii. 12) ; and it is to this group of 
narratives that the ascension of Elijah form.s the introduction*’ 
(Robertson Smith, Enev. Brit., qth r(l.,arl. Kings, vol. xiv. p. 186). 
This twofold representation finds a parallel in the narratives of 
Samuel, whose iiistory and tlie conditions reflected therein arc 
analogous to the life and times of Elisha. 

Elisha is canonized in the Orthodox Eastern Church, Ids festival 
being on the T4th of June, under which date his life is entered In the 
Acta sanctorum. 

See especially, W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (Index, s.v.), 
and the literature to Elijah ; Kings, Books of ; Prophet. 

(W. R. S. ; S. A. t.) 

ELISHA BEK ABU YAH (r. a.d. too), a unique figure among 
the Palestinian Jews of the first Chr’5tian century. He was 
bom before the destmetion of the Temple (which occurred iii 
A.D. 70) and survived mto the 2nd ccntuiy. It is not easy to 
decide as to his exact attitude towards J udaism. That be refused 
to accept the current rabbinical views is certain, though the 
Talmud cites his legal decisions. Most authorities believe that 
he was a Gnostic ; but while it is certain that he was not fl 
Christian, it is posjiible that he was simply a Sadducee, and thus 
an opponent not of Judaism but of Pharisaism. His disciple, 
the famous Pharisee Meir, remained his steadfast friend, and his 
efforts to reclaim his former master are among the most pathetic 
incidents in the Talmud. In later ages Elisha {ahLer the other,” 
as he was named) was regarded as the type of a heretic whose 
pride of intellect betrayed him into infidelity to law and morals. 
Without much appropriateness Elisha hias been sometimes 
described as the ” raust of the Talmud.” (L A.) 

ELIXIR (from the Arabic al-iksir, probably an adaptation of 
the Gr. a powder used for drying wounds, from 

dry), in alchemy, the medium which would effect the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into ^Id ; it probably included all such 
substances — vapours, liquids, &c. — and had a wider meaning 
than ” philosopher's stone.” The same term, more fully elixir 

* R.V. marg. is an alteration to remove from Elisha the suggestion 
of an untruth. 

* The Gilgal of Elisha is near the Jordan-— comp* vi. 1 with iv. 38, 

cannot be other than fho great sanctuary 2 m. 
from Jericho, the local holiness of which is still attested in the 
Onomastica. It is true that in 2 Kings B. i Bethel seems to He 
between Gilgal and Jericho ; but v. 25 Shows that Gilgal was not 
originally represented as Elisha’s residence in this aarmtive, which 
belongs to the Carmel-Dothaa series. On the other hand* for the 
identification with the Gilgal (JUjilia) S.W. of Shiloh, see G. A. 
Smith, Enev. Bib. (s.v. Gilgal) ; Burney, op, cit., p. 264 ; Skinner, 
Century Bible : Kinge/p.iyB. 
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mtae, fdixir laf ^iven to the substance which would 

videtoitBly prol(^ life ; it was considered to be closely related 
tO) or even identicai with^ the substance for transmuting metals. 
In pharmacy the word was formerly given to a strong extract 
or tincture^ but it is only used now for an aromatic sweet prepara- 
tion, containing one or more drugs, and in such expressions as 
** elixir of vitriol/’ a mixture of sulphuric acid, cinnamon, ginger 
and alcohol. 

ELIMBBTO (1533-1603), queen of England and Ireland, 
bom on Sunday the 7th of September 1533, and, like all the 
Tudors except Henry VII., at Greenwich Palace, was the only 
surviving child of Henry VIIT. by his second queen, Anne Boleyn. 
With such a mother and with Cranmer as her godfather she 
represented from her birth the principle of revolt from Rome, 
but the opponents of that movement attached little importance | 
to her advent into the world. Charles V.’s ambassador, Chapuys, 
hardly deigned to mention the fact that the king’s amie had given 
birth to a daughter, and both her parents were bitterly dis- 
appointed with her sex. She was, however, given precedence 
over Mary, her elder sister by sixteen years, and Mary never 
forgave the infant’s offence. Even this dubious advantage only 
lasted three years until her mother was beheaded, and by a much 
more serious freak on Henry’s part “ divorced,” Elizabeth has 
been censured for having made no effort in later years to clear 
her mother’s memory ; but no vindication of Anne’s character 
could have rehabilitated Elizabeth’s legitimacy. Her mother was 
not ” divorced ’’ for her alleged adultery, because that crime was 
no ground for divorce by Roman or English canon law. The 
marriage was declared invalid ab initio either on the ground of 
Anne’s precontract with Lord Percy or more probably on the 
ground of the affinity established between Henry and Anne by 
Hcniy’s previous relations with Mary Boleyn. 

Elizabeth thus lost all hereditary title to the throne, and her 
early years of childhood can hardly have been happier than 
Mary’s. Nor was her legitimacy ever legally established : but 
after Jane Seymour’s death, when Henry seemed likely to have 
no further issue, she was by act of parliament placed next in 
ofder of the succession after Edward and Mary and their issue ; 
and this statutory arrangement was confirmed by the will which 
Henry VIII. wp empowered by statute to make. Queen 
Catherine Parr introduced some humanity into Henry’s house- 
hold, and Edward and Elizabeth were well and happily educated 
together, principally at old Hatfield House, which is now the 
marqucBs of Salisbury’s stables. They were there when Henry’s 
death called Edward VI. away to greater dignities, and Elizabeth 
was left in the care of Catherine Parr, who married in indecent 
haste Thomas, Lord Seymour, brother of the protector Somerset. 
This unprincipled adventurer, even before Catherine’s death 
in September 1548, paid indelicate attentions to Elizabeth. 
Any attempt to mairy her without the council’s leave would have 
been treason on his part and would have deprived Elizabeth 
of her contingent right to the succession. Accordingly, when 
Seymour’s other misbehaviour led to his arrest, his relations 
with Elizabeth wore made the subject of a very trying investiga- 
tion, which gave Elizabeth her first lessons in the feminine arts 
of self-defence. She proved equal to the occasion, partly because 
she was in all probability innocent of anything worse than a 
qualified acquiescence in Seymour’s improprieties and a girlish 
admiration for his handsome face. He or lus tragic fate may have 
touched a deeper chord, but it was carefully concealed ; and 
although in later years Elizabeth seems to have cherished his 
memory, and certainly showed no love for his brother's children, 
at the time she only showed resentirient at the indignities inflicted 
on herself. 

For the rest of Edward’s reign Elinbeth’s life was less 
tempestuous. She hardly rivalled T^dy Jane Grey as the ideal 
Puntan maiden, but she swam with the stream, and was regarded 
at a foil to her stubborn Catholic sister. She thus avoided the 
efimlty and the still more dangerous favour of Northumberland ; 
and some unknown history lies behind the duke’s preference of 
the Lady Jane to Elizabetkdihis son’s wife and his own puppet 
for the throne. She thus esca\>ed shipwreck in hit crazy vessel. 


and rode by Mary’s side in triumph into London on the failuns 
of the plot. For a time she was safe enouj^ ; she would not 
renounce her Protestantism until Catholicism had l»en made the 
law of the land, but she followed Gardiner’s advice to her father 
when he said it was better that he should make the law his will 
than try to make his wilt the law. As a presumptive ruler of 
England she was, like Cecil, and for that matter the future arch- 
bishop Parker also, too shrewd to commit herself to .passive 
or active resistpee to the law; and they merely anticipated 
Hobbes in holding that the individual committed no sin in sub- 
ordinating his conscience to the will of the state, for the responsir 
bility for the law was not his but the state’s. Their position was 
well enough understood in those days ; it was known that they 
were heretics at heart, and that when t^ir turn came they would 
onoB more overthrow Catholicism and expect a similar submission 
from the Catholics. 

It was not so much Elizabeth’s religion as her nearness to the 
l^one and the circumstances of her birth that endangered her 
life in Mary’s reign. While was popular Elizabeth was 
safe ; but as soon as the Spaniris marriage project had turned 
away English hearts Elizabeth inevitably became the centre of 
plots and the hope of the plotters. Had not Lady Jane still been 
j alive to take off the edge of Maiy’s indignation and suspicion 
Ehzabet^ might have paid forfeit for Wyat’s rebellion with 
her life instead of imprisonnient She may have bad interviews 
with French agents who helped to foment the insurrection ; but 
she was strong and wary enough to avoid Henry 11 . ’s, as she had 
avoided Northumberland s, toils ; for even in case of success 
she would have been the French king’s puppet, placed on the 
throne, if at all, merely to keep it warm for Henry’s prospective 
daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart. This did not make Mary Tudor 
anymore friendly, and, although the story that Elizabeth favoured 
Courtenay and tliat Mary was jealous is a ridiculous fiction, the 
Spaniards cried loud and long for Elizabeth’s execution. She 
was sent to the Tcfwer in March 1554, but few Englishmen were 
fanatic enough to want a Tudor beheaded. The great nobles, the 
Howards, and Gardiner would not hear of such a proposal ; and 
all the efforts of the court throughout Mary’s reign failed to induce 
parliament to listen to tlie suggestion that Elujabeth should be 
deprived of her legal right to the succession. After two months in 
the Tower slie was transferred to Sir Henry Bedingfield’s charge 
at Woodstock, and at Christmas, when the realm had been recon- 
ciled to Rome and Mary was expecting issue, Elizabeth was once 
more received at court. In the autumn of 1555 she went down 
to Hatfield, where she spent most of the rest of Mary’s reign, 
enjoying the lessons of Ascham and Baldassare Castiglione, and 
planting trees which still survive. 

She hid only to bide her time while Mary made straight her 
successor’s path by ujM-ooting whatever affection the English 
^ople had for the Catholic faith, Roman jurisdiction and 
Spanish control. The Protestont mart3^s and Calais between 
them removed all the alternatives to an insular national English 
policy in church and in state; and no sovereign was better 
qualified to lead such a cause than the queen who ascended the 
tlmone amid universal, and the Spaniards thought indecent, 
rejoicings at Mary’s death on the 17th of November 1558. ” Mere 
English ” she b^ted of being, and after Englishmen’s recent 
experiwee there was no surer title to popular favour. No 
sovereign since Harold had been so purely English in blood; 
her nearest foreign ancestor was Catherine of France, the widow 
of Henry V., and no English king or queen was more superbly 
insular in character or in policy. She was the unmistakable 
child of the age so far as Englishmen shared in its characteristics, 
for with her English aims she combined some Italian methods 
and ideas. ” An Englishman Ttalianate,” ran the current jingle, 

“ is a dev^ incarnate,” and Elizabeth was well versed in Italian 
scholarship and statecraft. Italians, especially Bernardino 
Ochino, h^ given her religious mstruction, and the Italians who 
rejected Catholicism usually adopted far more advanced forms 
of heresy than Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, or even Calvinism. 
Flizabelh herself patronized Giacomo Acontio, who thought 
dogma a ^' stratagema Satanae,*' and her last favourite, Essex, 
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tras accused of being the ringleader of “ a damnable crew of 
atheists.” ASpanishambassadorearly in the reign thought that 
Elizabeth’s own religion was equally negative, though she toW 
him she agreed with nearly c'^^thing in the Augsbuig Con- 
fession, She was probably not at liberty to say what she really 
thought, but she made up by saying I great many things which 
she did not mean. It is clear enough that, although, like her 
lather, she was fond of ritual, she was absolutely d^oid of the 
religious temperament, and that her ecclesiitstical preferences 
were dictated by jjolitical considerations. She was sincere 
enough in her dislike of Roman jurisdiction and of Calvinism ; 
a daughter of Anne Boleyn coiild have little affection for a 85rstem 
which made her a bastard, and all monarchs agreed at heart with 
Janies I.’s aphorism about “ no bishop, no king.” It was con- 
venient, too, to profess Lutheran sympathies, for Lutheranism 
was now an established, monarchical and comparatively re- 
spectable religion, very different from the Calvinism against 
Which monarchs directed the Counter-reformation from political 
motives. Lutheran dogma, however, had few adherents in 
Engljuid, though its political theory coincided with that of 
Anglicanism in the idth century. The compromise that resulted 
from these conflicting forces suited Elizabeth very well ; she had 
little dislike of Catholics who repudiated the papacy, but she was 
forced to rely mainly on Protestants, and had little respect for 
any form of ecclesiastical self-government. She vaflued uni- 
formity in religion, not as a safeguard against heresyi but as a 
guarantee df the unity of the state. She respected the bishops 
only as supporters of her throne ; and, although the well-known 
letter begmning Proud Prelate ” is an 18th-century forgery, 
It is hardly a travesty of Elizabeth’s attitude. 

The outlines of her foreign policy are sketched elsewhere 
(see Enciish History), and her courtships were diplomatic. 
Contemporary gossip, which was probably justified, said that 
she was debarred from matrimony by a physical defect ; and 
her cry when she heard that Mary q^ueen of Scots hod given 
birth to a son is the most womanly thing recorded of Elizabeth. 
Hpt features were as handsome as Mary’s, hut she had little 
fascination, and in spite of her many suitors no man lost his head 
over Elizabeth os men did over Mary. She was far too mascuUne 
in mind and temperament, and her extravagant addiction to the 
outward trappings of femininity was probably due to the absence 
or atrophy of deeper feminine instincts. In the same way the 
impossibilityof marriage made her all the freer with her flirtations, 
and she carried some of them to lengths that scandalized a public 
unconscious of Elizabeth’s security. She had every reason to 
keep them in the dark, and to convince other courts that she could 
and would marry if the provocation were sufficient. She could 
•not marry Philip 11 . , but she held out hopes to more than one of 
his Austrian cousins whenever France or Mary Stuart seemed 
to threaten ; and later she encouraged two French princes 
when Philip had lost patience with Elizabeth and made Mary 
Stuart his prot^g^e. Her other suitors were less important, 
except Leicester, who appealed to the least inteliectual side of 
Elizabeth and was always a cause of distraction in her policy 
and her ministers. 

Elizabeth was terribly handicapped by having no heirs of her 
body and no obvious English successor. She could not afford 
to recognize Mary’s claim, for that would have been to alienate 
the Protestants, double the numlier of Catholics, and, in her own 
phrase, to spread a winding-slieet before her eyes ; for all would 
have turned to the rising sun. Mary was dangerous enough as it 
was, and no one would willingly mala his rival his heir. Elizabeth 
could hardly be expected to go out of her way and ask parlia- 
ment to repeal its own acts for Mary’s sake ; probably it would 
have refused. Nor was it personal enmity on Elizalxth’s part 
that brought Mary to the block. Parliament had long been 
teroebu^y demanding Mary’s execution, not because she was 
guilty but because she was dangerous to the public peace. She 
^one coiffd have given the Spanish Armada any real chance 
of success ; and as the prospect of invasion loomed laiger on 
the horiaon, fiercer grew the popular determination to remove 
the only possible centre of a domestic rising, without which the 


external attadh was hound io hen hijhiro* JUiilhethrMitted the 
demand, nob ftatn ccmfiasikin or ^psahns lol oonseience, but 
because she dreaded the fstepansibtlity for Mark’s death. She 
wished Paulet would manage the bustness on h» own account, 
and when at last her fdgnature was extorted idle madea scapegoat 
of her secretary Davison who had the warrant exeanlnd. 

Tht other great difficulty, apart from >the suceessioni with 
which Elizabeth had to deal arose from the exuberant aggrieve- 
nets of England, which she cotild not, and perhaps did not want 
to, repress. Religion was not really <tiie cause t>f her axtonud 
dangers, for the time had passed for omsadea, and no foreign 
power seriously contemplate an armed invasion of England ^ 
religion’s sake. But no state could long tolerate (the affronts 
which English seamen offered Spain. The comxfion view that 
the British Empire has been won by purely defensive action 
is not tenable, and inam the beginning oi her reign Englishmen 
had taken the offensive, partly from vciigious but also from other 
motives. They were determined to break up ^e Spanish 
monopoly in the new world, and in thepursuit of this end^vour 
they were led to challenge Spain in the old. For nearlj^ thirty 
years Philip put up witii the capture oi his troaouro^hips^ the 
raiding of Bis colonies sasd the open assistanoe rendered to his 
rebels. Only when he had reached the conclusion that his 
power would never be secure in the Netherlands or the New 
World until England was conquered, did he despatch the Spanish 
Armada. Elizabeth delayed the breach as dong m she could, 
probably because she knew that war meant taxation^ and that 
taxation was the most prolific parent of revolt. 

With the defeat of the Spanish Armada Elizabeth’s work 
was done, and during the last fifteen years of her reign she got 
more out of touch with her people. That period was one of 
gradual transition to the conffitions of Stuart times ; during it 
practically every claim was put forward that was made unto 
the first two Stuarts either on behalf of parliament or the pre* 
rogativc, and Elizabeth’s attitude towards the Puritans was 
hardly distinguishable from James I.’s. But her past was in her 
favour, and so were her sex and her Tudor tact, whkb checked 
the growth of discontent and made Essex's rcl^ellion a ridiculous 
fiasco. He was the last and the most wilful but perhaps the best 
of her favour! and his tragic fate deepened the gloom of her 
closing years. The loneliness of a queen who had no husband 
or children and no relatives to mention roust at mil times have 
been oppressive ; it grew desolating in old age after the deaths <of 
liciccBter, Walsingham, Burghley and Essex, and Elizabeth died, 
the last of her race, on the 24lh of March 1603, 

Bishop Creighton's EliMahsih (sBqO) is the best biography ; 
there are othora by E, S. Bocsiy (Twe/ve English Statesmen^ 1092) : 
Lucy Aikin, 'Memms of the Court of Queen Elixitheth (jBte) ; and 
T. Wrichl, Qtteen Elizabeth and her Times (1838). See A, 
Jemopp's artvelo tn the Diet. Nat. Biog. (A, F. P.) 

ELIZABETH [PETROVNA] (1709-1762), Emprbss»of Russia, 
the daughter of Peter the Great and Martha Skovronskaya, bom 
at Kolomenskoye, near Moscow, on the 18th of December 17^. 
Even as a child her parts were good, if not brilliant, but unfortun- 
ately her education was both imperfect and desultory. Her 
father had no leisure to devote to her training, and her mother 
was too illiterate to superintend her studies. She had a French 
governess, however, and at a later day picked up some Italian, 
German and Swedish, and could converse in these languages with 
more fluency than accuracy. From her earliest years shn 
delighted every one by her extraordinary beauty and vivacity. 
It was Peter’s intention to marry his second dai^hter to the 
young French king Louis XV., but the pride of the Bourbons 
revolted against any such alliance. Other connubial ^cula- 
tions foundered on the personal dislike of the prmcess for the 
various suitors proposed to her, so that on the death of her 
mother (May 1737) and the departure to Holstem of her beloved 
sister Anne, her only remaining near relation, the princess found 
herself at the age cd eighteen practically her own mistress. 
So long as Menshikov remained in power, ahe was treated with 
liberality and distinction by the government of Peter II., but 
the Dolgorukis, who supplanted Menshikov and hated the 
memory of Peter the Great, practically banished Peter’s daughter 
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from court. Elizabeth had inherited her father’s sensual 
temperament and, being free from all control, abandoned herself 
to her appetites without reserve. While still in her teens, she 
made a lover of Alexius Shubin, u sergeant in the Semenovsky 
Guards, and after his banishment to Siberia, minus his tongue, 
by order of the empress Anne, consoled herself with a handsome 
young (.‘ossack, Alexius Razumovski, who, there is good reason 
to believe, subsequently became her husband. During the reign 
of her cousin Anne (1730-1740), Elizabeth effaced herself as much 
as possible ; but under the regency of Anne Leopoldovna the 
course of events compelled the indolent but by no means 
incapable beauty to overthrow the existing government. The 
idea seems to have been first suggested to her by the French 
ambassador, La Ch6tardie, who was plotting to destroy the 
Austrian influence then dominant at the Russian court. It is a 
mistake to suppose, however, that La Chdtardie took a leading 
part in the revolution which placed the daughter of Peter the 
Great on the Russian throne. As a matter of fact, beyond 
lending the tsesan'vna 2000 ducats, instead of the 15,000 she 
demanded of him, he took no part whatever in the actual coup 
d'Hai which was as great a suiprise to him as to every one else. 
The merit and glory of that singular affair l>elong to Elizabeth 
alone. The fear of being imprisoned in a convent for the rest 
of her life was the determining cause of her irresistible outburst 
of energy. At midnight on the 6th of December 1741, with a 
few personal friends, including her physician, Armand Lestoeq, 
her chamberlain, Michael Ilarionvich Vorontsov, her future 
husband, Alexius Razumovski, and Alexander and Peter 
Shuvalov, two of the gentlemen of her household, she drove to 
the barracks of the Preobrazhensky Guards, enlisted their sym- 
pathies by a stirring speech, and led them to the Winter Palace, 
where the regent was reposing in absolute security. Having on the 
way thither had all the ministers arrested, she seized the regent 
and her children in their beds, and summoned all the notables, 
civil and ecclesiastical, to her presence. So swiftly and noise- 
lessly indeed had the whole revolution proceeded that as late as 
eight o’cl^k the next morning very few people in the city were 
aware of it. Thus, at the age of three-and-thirty, this naturally 
indolent and self-indulgent woman, with little knowledge and 
no experience of affairs, suddenly found herself at the head of a 
great empire at one of the most critical periods of its existence. 
Fortunately for herself, and for Russia, Elizabeth Petrovna, 
with all her shortcomings, had inherited some of her father’s 
genius for government. Her usually keen judgment and her 
diplomatic tact again and again recall Peter the Great. What in 
her sometimes seemed irresolution and procrastination, was, 
rnost oftim, a wise suspense of judgment under exceptionally 
difficult circumstances ; and to this may be added that she was 
ever ready to sacrifice the prejudices of the woman to the duty 
of the sovereign. 

After abolishing the cabinet council system in favour during 
the rule of the two Annes, and reconstituting the senate as it 
had been under Peter the Great,— with the chiefs of the depart- 
ments of state, all of them now Russians again, as ex-officio 
members under the presidency of the sovereign,— the first care 
of the new empress was to compose her quarrel with Sweden. 
On the 23rd of Januan' 1743, direct negotiations between the 
two powers were opened at Abo, and on the 7th of August 1743 
Sweden cedH to Russia all the southern part of Finland east 
of the ri^'er Kymmene, which thus became the boundar>^ between 
the two states, including the fortresses of Villmanstrand and 
Fredrikshamn. This triumphant issue was mainly due to the 
diplomatic ability of the new vice chancellor, Alexius Bestuzhev- 
Ryumin {yr*.), whom Elizabeth, much a.s she disliked him 
jxnrsonallv, had wisely placed at the head of foreign affairs 
immediately after her accesiion. He represented the anti- 
Franco-Prussian portion ©f her council, and his object was to 
bring about an Anglo-Austro-Russian alliance which, at that 
time, was undoubtedly Russia’s proper system. Hence the 
reiterated attempts of Frederick the Great and Louis XV. to 
get rid of Bestuzhev, which ^de the Russian court during the 
eariier 5’eftrs of Elizabeth's reign the centre of a tangle of intrigiie 


impossible to unravel by those who do not possess the clue to it 
(see Bestuzhev-Ryumin, Alexius). Ultimately, however, the 
minister, strong in the support of Elizabeth, prevailed, and his 
faultless diplomacy, backed by the despatch of an auxiliary 
Russian corps of 30,000 men to the Rhine, greatly accelerated the 
peace negotiations which«led to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(October 18, 1748). By sheer tenacity of purpose, Bestuzhev 
had extricated his country from the Swedish imbroglio ; recon- 
ciled his imperial mistress with the courts of Vienna and London, 
her natural allies ; enabled Russia to assert herself effectually 
in Poland, Turkey and Sweden, and isolated the restless king of 
Prussia by environing him with hostile alliances. But all this 
would have been impossible but for the steady support of 
Elizabeth, who trusted him implicitly, despite the insinuations 
of the chancellor’s innumerable enemies, most of whom were 
her personal friends. 

The great event of Elizabeth’s later years was the Seven 
Years’ War. Elizabeth rightly regarded the treaty of West- 
minster (January 16, 1756, whereby Great Britain and Prussia 
agreed to unite their forces to oppose the entry into, or the 
passage through, ^rmany of the troops of every foreign power) 
as utterly subversive of the previous conventions between Great 
Britain and Russia. A by no means unwarrantable fear of the 
king of Prussia, who was “to be reduced within proper limits,” 
so that “ he might be no longer a danger to the empire,” induced 
Elizabeth to accede to the treaty of Versailles, in other words the 
Franco- Austrian league against Prussia, and on the 17th of 
1757 the Russian army, 85,000 strong, advanced against 
Konigsberg. Neither the serious illness of the empress, which 
began with a fainting-fit at Tsarskoc Selo (September 19, 1757), 
nor the fall of Bestuzhev (February 21, 1758), nor the cabals 
and intrigues of the various foreign powers at St Petersburg, 
interfered with the progress of the war, and the crushing defeat 
of Kunersdorf (August 12, 1759) at last brought Frederick to 
the verge of ruin. From that day forth he despaired of success, 
though he was saved for the moment by the jealousies of the 
Russian and Austrian commanders, which ruined the military 
plans of the allies. On the other hand, it is nut too much to 
say that, from the end of 1759 to the end of 1761, the unshakable 
firmness of the Russian empress was the one constraining political 
force which held together the heterogeneous, incessantly jarring 
elements of the anti-Prussian combination. From the Russian 
point of view, Elizabeth’s greatness as a statesman consists in 
her steady appreciation of Russian interests, and her determina- 
tion to promote them at all hazards. She insisted throughout 
that the king of Prussia must be rendered harmless to his neigh- 
bours for the future, and that the only way to bring this about 
was to reduce him to the rank of an elector. Frederick himself 
was quite alive to his danger. “ I am at the end of my resources,” 
he wrote at the beginning of 1760, “ the continuance of this war 
means for me utter ruin. Things may drag on perhaps till July, 
but then a catastrophe must come.” On the 21st of May 1760 
a fresh convention was signed between Russia and Austria, 
a secret clause of which, never communicated to the court of 
Versailles, guaranteed East Prussia to Russia, as an indemnity for 
war expenses. The failure of the campaign of 1760, so far as 
Russia and France were concerned, induced the court of Versailles, 
on the evening of the 22nd of January 1761, to present to the 
court of St Petersburg a despatch to the effect that the king of 
France by reason of the condition of his dominions absolutely 
desired peace. On the following day the Austrian ambassador, 
Esterhazy, presented a desp>atch of a similar tenor from his 
court. The Russian empress’s reply was delivered to the two 
ambassadors on the 12th of February. It was inspired by the 
most uncompromising hostility towards the king of Prussia. 
Elizabeth would not consent to any pacific overtures until the 
original object of the league had been accomplished. Simultane- 
ously, Elizabeth caused to be conveyed to Louis XV. a confiden- 
tial letter in which she proposed the signature of a new treaty of 
alliance of a more comprehensive and explicit nature than the pre- 
ceding treaties l^twcen the two powers, without the knowledge 
of Austria. Elizabeth’s object m this mysterious negotiation 
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seems to have been to reconcile France and Great Britain, in 
return for which signal service France was to throw all her 
forces into the German war. This project, which lacked neither 
ability nor audacity, foundered upon Louis XV.’s invincible 
jealousy of the growth of Russian influence in eastern Europe 
and his fear of offending the Porte, ft was finally arranged by 
the allies that their envoys at Paris should fix the date for the 
assembling of a peace congress, and that, in the meantime, the 
war against Prussia should be vigorously prosecuted. The 
campaign of 1761 was almost as abortive as the campaign of 
1760. Frederick acted on the defensive with consummate 
skill, and the capture of the Prussian fortress of Kolberg on 
Christmas day O.S. 1761, by Rumyantsev, was the sole Russian 
success. Frederick, however, was now at the last gasp. On the 
6th of Tanuar>' 1762, he wrote to Finkenstein, “We ought now 
to think of preserving for my nephew, by way of negotiation, 
whatever fragments of my territory we can save from the avidity 
of my enemies,” which means, if words mean anything, that he 
was resolved to seek a soldier’s death on the first opportunity. 
A fortnight later he wrote to Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
“ The sky begins to clear. Courage, my dear fellow'. I have 
received the news of a great event.” The great event which 
snatched him from destruction was the death of the Russian 
empress (January 5, 1762). 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, The Daughter nf Peter the Great (London, 
1899) ; Sergyei Solovev, Historv of Russia (Rus.), yols. xx.*xxu. 
(St Petersburg, 1857-1877) ; Politische Correspondens Priedrirhs 
des Grossen, vols. i.-xxi. (Berlin, 1870, &c.) ; Colonel Masslowski, 
Der siehenjdhrtge Krieg nnch russischer Darstellung (Berlin, 1888- 
1891): Kaxinsierz Waliszewski, La Dernitre des Romanov (Paris, 
1902). (R. N. B.) 

ELIZABETH fAMfiLIE EUGfiNIE] (1857-1898), consort of 
Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, vras 
the daughter of Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria and Louisa 
Wilhelmina, daughter of Maximilian 1 . of Bavaria, and was bom 
on the 24th of December 1857 at the castle of l^ossenhofen on 
Lake Starnberg. She inherited the quick intelligence and 
artistic taste displayed in general by members of the Wittelsbach 
royal house, and her education was the reverse of conventional. 
She accompanied her eccentric father on his hunting expeditions, 
becoming an expert rider and climber, visiting the peasants in 
their huts and sharing in rustic pleasures. The emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, met the Bavarian ducal family at 
Ischl in August 1853, and immediately fell in love with Elizabeth, 
then a girl of sixteen, and reported to be the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. TTie marriage took place in Vienna on the 
24th of April 1854. In the early days of her married life she 
frequently came into collision with Viennese prejudice. Her 
attempts to modify court etiquette, and her extreme fondness for 
horsemanship and frequent visits to the imperial riding school, 
scandalized Austrian society, while her predilection for Hungar}'' 
and for everything Hungarian offended German sentiment. 
There is no doubt that her influence helped the establisKment 
of the Ansgleich with Hungary, but outside Hunprian affairs 
the empress took small part in politics. She first visited Hungary 
in 1857, and ten years later was crowned queen. Her popularity 
with the Hungarians remained unchanged throughout her life ; 
and the castle of Godbllo, presented as a coronation gift, was 
one of her favourite residences. Elizabeth was one of the most 
charitable of royal ladies, and her popularity with her Austrian 
subjects was more than restored by her assiduous care for the 
wounded in the campaign of 1866. Besides her public benefac- 
tions she constantly exercised personal and private charity. 
Her eldest daughter died in infancy ; Gisela (b. 1856) married 
the Prince Leopold of Bavaria ; and her youngest daughter 
Marie Valerie (b. 1868) married the Archduke Franz Salvator. 
The tragic death of her only son, the crown prince Rudolph, 
in J889, was a shock from which she never really recov^ed. 
She was also deeply affected by the suicide of her cousin Louis II. 
of Bavaria, and again by the fate of her sister Sophia, duchess 
of Alen9on, who perished in the fire of the Paris charity bazaar 
in 1897, The empress had shown signs of lung disease in 1861, 
when spent some months in Madeira ; but she was able to 


resume her outdoor sports, and lor some years before 1882, when 
she had to give up riding, was a frequent visitor on English and 
Irish hunting fields. In her later yean her dislike of pubficity 
increased. Much of her time was spent in travel or at the 
Achilleion, the palace she had built in the Greek style in Corfu. 
She was walking from her hotel at Geneva to the steamer vdien 
she was stabbed by the anarchist Luigi Luccheni, on the loth 
of September 1898, and died of the wound within a few hours. 
This aimless and dastardly crime completed the Hst of mis* 
fortunes of the Austrian house, and aroused intense indignation 
throughout Europe. 

See A. de Burgh, Eligabeth^ Empress of A ustrist^ a Memoir (London, 
1898) ; E. Friedmann and J. Paves, Kaissrin Blisaboth (Berlin, 
1898) ; and the anonymous Martyrdom of an Empress (1899), 
containing a quantity of court gossip. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), consort of Frederick V., elector 
palatine and titular king of Bohemia, was the eldest daughter 
of James I. of Great Britain and of Anne of Denmark, and was 
bom at Falkland Castle in Fifeshire in August 1596. She was 
entrusted to the care of the earl of Linlithgow, and after the 
departure of the royal family to England, to the countess of 
Kildare, subsequently residing with I^rd and Lady Harington 
at Combe Abbey in Warwickshire. In November 1605 the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators formed a plan to seize her person 
and proclaim her queen after the explosion, in consequence of 
which she was removed by Lord Harington to Coventry. In 
160S she appeared at court, where her beauty soon attracted 
admiration and became the theme of the poets, her suitors 
including the dauphin, Maurice, prince of Orange, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Philip III. of Spain, and Frederick V., the elector 
palatine. A union with the last-named was finally arranged, 
in .spite of the queen’s opposition, in order to strengthen the 
alliance with the Protestant powers in Germany, and the marriage 
took place on the i4ih of February 1613 midst great rejoicing 
and festivities. The prince and princess entered Heidelberg on 
the 17th of June, and Elizabeth, by means of her English annuity, 
enjoyed five years of pleasure and of extravagant gaiety to which 
the small German court was totally unaccustomed. On the 26th 
of August r6i8, Frcdcrick^ as a leading Protestant prince, was 
chosen king by the Bohemians, who deposed the emperor 
Ferdinand, then archduke of Styria. There is no evidence to 
.show that his acceptance was instigated by the princess or that 
she had any influence in her husband’s political career. She 
accompanied Frederick to Prague in October 1619, and was 
crowned on the 7th of November. Here her unrestrainable high 
spirits and levity gave great offenae to the citizens. On 
approach of misfortune, however, she .showed great courage 
and fortitude. She left Prague on the 8th of November 1620, 
after the fatal battle of the White Hill, for Kfistrin, travelling 
thence to Berlin and Wolfenbiittel, finally with Frederick 
taking refuge at the Hague with Prince Maurice of Orange. 
The help sought from James came only in the shape of useless 
embassies and negotiations ; the two Palatinates were soon 
occupied by the Spaniards and the duke of Bavaria ; and the 
romantic attachment and services of Duke Christian of Bruns- 
wick, of the I St earl of Craven, and of other chivalrous young 
champions who were inspired by the beauty and grace of the 
“ Queen of Hearts,” as Elizabeth was now called, availed 
nothing. Her residence was at Rhenen near Arnheim, where 
she received many English visitors and endeavoured to maintain 
her spirits and fortitude, with straitened means and in spite of 
frequent disappointments. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus 
.secured no permanent advantage, and his death at Liitzen was 
followed by that of the elector at Mainz on the 29th of November 
1632. Subsequent attempts of the princess to reinstate her 
.son in his dominions were unsuccessful, and it was not till the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648 that he regained a portion of them, 
the Rhenish Palatinate. Meanwhile, Elizabeth’s position in 
Holland grew more and more unsatisfactory. The payment 
of her English annuity of ^12,000 ceased after the outbreak 
of the troubles with the parliament ; the death of Charles I. in 
1649 put an end to all hopes from that quarter; and the pension 
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ailowedhcf by the house of Ocangie ceased in 1650. Her children^ 
in conseonence of disputes; abandoned her, and her eldest son 
Chadei Louis refused hex a home in his restored electorate. 
Nor did Charles II. at hk restoration show any desire to receive 
her in England. Parliament voted her £20,000 in 1660 for the 
payment of her debts, but Elizabeth did not receive tlic money, 
and on the 19th of May 1661 she left the Hague for England, 
in spite of the king’s, attempts to hinder her journey, receiving 
no official welcome on her arrival in London and being lodged at 
Lord Craven’s house in Drury Lane. Charles, however, subse- 
(juently granted her a pension and treated her with kindness. 
On the 8lh of February 1662 she removed to Leicester House in 
Leicester Fields, and died shortly afterwards on the 13th of the 
same month, being buried in Westminster Abbey. Her beauty, 
grace and vivacity exercised a great charm over her con- 
temporaries, the enthusiasm for her, however, being probably not 
merely personal but one inspired also by her misfortunes and 
by the fact that these misfortunes were incurred in defence of 
the Protestant cause ; later, as the ancestress of the Prolestimt 
Hanoverian dynasty, sho obtained a conspicuous place in English 
history. She had thirteen children — Frederick Henry, drowned 
at sea in 1629 ; Charles Louis, elector palatine, whose daughter 
married Philip, duke of Orleans, and became the ancestress of the 
older and Roman Catholic branch of the royal family of England ; 
Elizabeth, abbess and friend of Descartes ; Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, who died unmarried ; Louisa, abbess ; Edward, 
who married Anne de Gonzaga, “ princesse palatine,” and had 
children ; Henrietta Maria, who married Count Sigismund 
Ragotzki but died childless ; Philip, and Charlotte, who died 
childless ; Sophia, who married Ernest Augustus, elector of 
Hanover, and was mother of George 1 . of England ; and two 
others who died young. 

Bibliography.— See the article in Diet, of Nat. Biography and 
authorities there coUectnd ; live Sttuari Princesses, ed. by R. S. ]^it 
(1902); Brtefe cUr Ehsabeth Stuart an .. . den Kurfursten 
Carl Ludwig von der Pfalz, by A. Wcndland (Bibliothek des lite- 
rariachen Vercins, 228, Stuttgart, 1Q02) ; “Elizabeth Stuart," by 
J. O. Opel, in Syliel's Historisehe Zettschrift, xxiii. 289 ; Thomason 
Tracis (Brit. Mua.), E., 138 (14), 122 {12), 118 (40), 119 (x8). Im- 
portant material regarding the princess exists in the MSS. of the earl 
of Craven, at Combe Abbey, 

EUZABETH [PAULINE ELIZABETH OTTIUE LOUISE] 

(1843- ), consort of King Charles I. (g.v.) of Rumania, widely 

know'n by her literary name of ” Carmen Sylva,” was born on the 
39th of December 1843. She was tlie daughter of Prince Hermann 
of Neuwied. She first met the future king of Rumania at Berlin 
in 1861, and was married to him on the 15th of November 1869. 
Her only child, a daughter, died in 1874. In the Russo-Turkish 
War of she devoted herself to the care of the wounded, 

andioundecl the Order of Elizabeth (a gold cross on a blue ribbon) 
to reward distinguished service in such work. She fostered the 
higher education of women in Rumania, and established societies 
for various charitable objects. Early distinguished by her 
excellence as a pianist, organist and singer, die also showed 
considerable ability in painting and filuminating ; but a 
lively poetic imagination led her to the path of literature, 
and more especially to poetry, folk-lore and ballads. In 
addition to numerous original works she put into literary 
form many of the legends current among the Rumanian 
peasantry. 

“ Carmen Sylva ” wrote with facility in German, Rumanian, 
French and English. A few of her voluminous writings, which 
include poemh, plays, novels, short stories, essays, collections 
of aphorisms, &c., may be singled out fur special mention. Her 
earlieat publications were Sappho and Hamtnerstedn, two poems 
which appeared at Leipzig in 1880. In i888;«he received the Prix 
Botta, a prize awaitled tricnnklly by the French Academy, 
for her volume of prose aphorisms Les Pansies d'une reine (Paris, 
188a), a German version of which is entitled Amhoss (Bonn, 
1890). Cumntf Sufletesci, religious meditations in Rumanian 
(Bucharest, 1688), was also translated into German (Bonn, 1890), 
under the name of Several of the works of 

Carmen Sylva ” wesfit written in coUhboralioti with Mite 


Kremnitz, one of her maids of honour, who was bom at Greifs- 
wald in 1857, and married Dr Kremnitz of Bucharest ; these 
were published between 1881 and 1888, in some cases under the 
pseudonyms Dito et Idem, and includes the novel Aus mei 
Weltan (Leipzig, 1884), Anna Boleyn (Bonn, 1886), a tragedy, 
In dor Jrre (Bonn, 1888), a collection of short stories, &c. Edleen 
Vaughan, or Paths of Peril, a novel (London, 1894), and Sweet 
Hours, poems (London, 1904), were written in English. Among 
the translations made by “ Carmen Sylva ” are German versions 
of Pierre Loti’s romance PScheur d'IsLande, and of Paul de St 
Victor’sdramaticcriticisms Les Deux Masques (Paris, 1881^1884) ; 
and in particular The Bard of the Dimbovitza, a fine English 
version by “ Carmen Sylva ” and Alma Strettell of Helene 
Vacarescu’s collection of Rumanian folk-songs, &c., entitled 
Lieder aus dem Dimbovitzatkal (Bonn, 1889). 7 "he Bard of the 
Omboviisa was first published in 1891, and was soon reissued 
and expanded. Translations from the original works of '' Carmen 
Sylva ” have appeared in all the principal languages of Europe 
and in Armenian. 

Sec RuUania : History ; also M. Kremnitz, Carmen S^va — eine 
Biographie (l^cipzig, 1903) ; and, for a full bibliography, G. Bengescu, 
Carmen Sylva-^ibliographie et extraiis de ses oeuvres (Paris, 1904). 

ELIZABETH (1635-1650), English princess, second daughter 
of Charles L, was born on the 28th of December 1635 at St 
James’s Palace. On the outbreak of the Civil War and the 
departure of the king from London, while the two elder princes 
accompanied their father, the princess and the infant duke of 
Gloucester were left under the care of the parliament. In 
October 1642 Elizabeth sent a letter to the House of Lords 
begging that her old attendants might not be removed. In 
July 1644 tlie royal children were sent to Sir Jolm Dauvers at 
Chelsea, and in 1645 to the earl and countess of Northumberland, 
After the final defeat of tlie king they were joined in 1646 by 
James, and during 1647 paid several visits to the king at Caver- 
.sham, near Reading, and Hampton Court, but were again separ- 
ated by Charles’s imprisonment at Carisbrookc Castle. On the 
3ist of April 1648 James was persuaded to escape by Elizabeth, 
who declared that were she a boy she would not long remain in 
confinement. The last sad meeting between Charles and his two 
childicn, at which the princess was overcome with grief, and of 
which she wrote a short and loucliing account, took place on the 
29th of January 1649, the day before his execution. In June 
she was entrusted to the care of the earl and countess of Leicester 
at Penshurst, but in 1650, upon the landing of Charles If. in 
Scotland,.-the parliament ordered the royal cliildren to be taken 
for security to Carisbrookc Castle. Tlie princess fell ill from 
a wetting almost immediately upon her arrival, and died of 
fever on the 8th of September. She was buried in St Thomas’s 
church at Newport, Isle of Wight, where the initials ” E.S.” 
alone marked her grave till 1856, when a monument was erected 
to her memory by Q>ueen Victoria. The princess’s sorrowful 
career and early deatlx have attracted general interest and 
sympathy. She was said to liave acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, as well as in Italian and 
French, and several books were dedicated to her, including the 
translation of the Electra of Sophocles by Christopher Wase 
in 1649. Her mild nature and gentleness towards her father’s 
enemies gained her the name of “ Temperance.” 

See Lives of the Princesses of England, by M. A. E, Green (1855), 
vol. vi. : Notes and Queries, 7th ser., ix, 444, x. 15. 

ELIZABETH [Llisabcth Philippine Marie H 61 ^ne of France] 
(1764-1794), commonly called Madame Elizabeth, daughter of 
Louis the Dauphin and Marie Josephine of Saxony, and sister 
of Louis XVL, was bom at Versailles on the 3rd of May 1764. 
Txjft an orphan at tlie age of three, she was brought up by 
Madame de Mackau, and had a residence at Montreuil, where 
she gave many proofs of her benevolent character. She refused 
all offers of marriage so that she might remain by the side of 
her brother, whom s^ loved passionately. At the outset of the 
Revolution she foresaw the gravity of events, and refused to 
leave the king, whom she accompanied in his ffight on the 20th 
of June 1792, and withi whpim she . was an^^d.at Varennes. 
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seems to have been to reconcile France and Great Britain, in 
return for which signal service France was to throw all her 
forces into the German war. This project, which lacked neither 
ability nor audacity, foundered upon Louis XV.’s invincible 
jealousy of the growth of Russian influence in eastern Europe 
and his fear of offending the Porte, ft was finally arranged by 
the allies that their envoys at Paris should fix the date for the 
assembling of a peace congress, and that, in the meantime, the 
war against Prussia should be vigorously prosecuted. The 
campaign of 1761 was almost as abortive as the campaign of 
1760. Frederick acted on the defensive with consummate 
skill, and the capture of the Prussian fortress of Kolberg on 
Christmas day O.S. 1761, by Rumyantsev, was the sole Russian 
success. Frederick, however, was now at the last gasp. On the 
6th of Tanuar>' 1762, he wrote to Finkenstein, “We ought now 
to think of preserving for my nephew, by way of negotiation, 
whatever fragments of my territory we can save from the avidity 
of my enemies,” which means, if words mean anything, that he 
was resolved to seek a soldier’s death on the first opportunity. 
A fortnight later he wrote to Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
“ The sky begins to clear. Courage, my dear fellow'. I have 
received the news of a great event.” The great event which 
snatched him from destruction was the death of the Russian 
empress (January 5, 1762). 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, The Daughter nf Peter the Great (London, 
1899) ; Sergyei Solovev, Historv of Russia (Rus.), yols. xx.*xxu. 
(St Petersburg, 1857-1877) ; Politische Correspondens Priedrirhs 
des Grossen, vols. i.-xxi. (Berlin, 1870, &c.) ; Colonel Masslowski, 
Der siehenjdhrtge Krieg nnch russischer Darstellung (Berlin, 1888- 
1891): Kaxinsierz Waliszewski, La Dernitre des Romanov (Paris, 
1902). (R. N. B.) 

ELIZABETH fAMfiLIE EUGfiNIE] (1857-1898), consort of 
Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, vras 
the daughter of Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria and Louisa 
Wilhelmina, daughter of Maximilian 1 . of Bavaria, and was bom 
on the 24th of December 1857 at the castle of l^ossenhofen on 
Lake Starnberg. She inherited the quick intelligence and 
artistic taste displayed in general by members of the Wittelsbach 
royal house, and her education was the reverse of conventional. 
She accompanied her eccentric father on his hunting expeditions, 
becoming an expert rider and climber, visiting the peasants in 
their huts and sharing in rustic pleasures. The emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, met the Bavarian ducal family at 
Ischl in August 1853, and immediately fell in love with Elizabeth, 
then a girl of sixteen, and reported to be the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. TTie marriage took place in Vienna on the 
24th of April 1854. In the early days of her married life she 
frequently came into collision with Viennese prejudice. Her 
attempts to modify court etiquette, and her extreme fondness for 
horsemanship and frequent visits to the imperial riding school, 
scandalized Austrian society, while her predilection for Hungar}'' 
and for everything Hungarian offended German sentiment. 
There is no doubt that her influence helped the establisKment 
of the Ansgleich with Hungary, but outside Hunprian affairs 
the empress took small part in politics. She first visited Hungary 
in 1857, and ten years later was crowned queen. Her popularity 
with the Hungarians remained unchanged throughout her life ; 
and the castle of Godbllo, presented as a coronation gift, was 
one of her favourite residences. Elizabeth was one of the most 
charitable of royal ladies, and her popularity with her Austrian 
subjects was more than restored by her assiduous care for the 
wounded in the campaign of 1866. Besides her public benefac- 
tions she constantly exercised personal and private charity. 
Her eldest daughter died in infancy ; Gisela (b. 1856) married 
the Prince Leopold of Bavaria ; and her youngest daughter 
Marie Valerie (b. 1868) married the Archduke Franz Salvator. 
The tragic death of her only son, the crown prince Rudolph, 
in J889, was a shock from which she never really recov^ed. 
She was also deeply affected by the suicide of her cousin Louis II. 
of Bavaria, and again by the fate of her sister Sophia, duchess 
of Alen9on, who perished in the fire of the Paris charity bazaar 
in 1897, The empress had shown signs of lung disease in 1861, 
when spent some months in Madeira ; but she was able to 


resume her outdoor sports, and lor some years before 1882, when 
she had to give up riding, was a frequent visitor on English and 
Irish hunting fields. In her later yean her dislike of pubficity 
increased. Much of her time was spent in travel or at the 
Achilleion, the palace she had built in the Greek style in Corfu. 
She was walking from her hotel at Geneva to the steamer vdien 
she was stabbed by the anarchist Luigi Luccheni, on the loth 
of September 1898, and died of the wound within a few hours. 
This aimless and dastardly crime completed the Hst of mis* 
fortunes of the Austrian house, and aroused intense indignation 
throughout Europe. 

See A. de Burgh, Eligabeth^ Empress of A ustrist^ a Memoir (London, 
1898) ; E. Friedmann and J. Paves, Kaissrin Blisaboth (Berlin, 
1898) ; and the anonymous Martyrdom of an Empress (1899), 
containing a quantity of court gossip. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), consort of Frederick V., elector 
palatine and titular king of Bohemia, was the eldest daughter 
of James I. of Great Britain and of Anne of Denmark, and was 
bom at Falkland Castle in Fifeshire in August 1596. She was 
entrusted to the care of the earl of Linlithgow, and after the 
departure of the royal family to England, to the countess of 
Kildare, subsequently residing with I^rd and Lady Harington 
at Combe Abbey in Warwickshire. In November 1605 the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators formed a plan to seize her person 
and proclaim her queen after the explosion, in consequence of 
which she was removed by Lord Harington to Coventry. In 
160S she appeared at court, where her beauty soon attracted 
admiration and became the theme of the poets, her suitors 
including the dauphin, Maurice, prince of Orange, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Philip III. of Spain, and Frederick V., the elector 
palatine. A union with the last-named was finally arranged, 
in .spite of the queen’s opposition, in order to strengthen the 
alliance with the Protestant powers in Germany, and the marriage 
took place on the i4ih of February 1613 midst great rejoicing 
and festivities. The prince and princess entered Heidelberg on 
the 17th of June, and Elizabeth, by means of her English annuity, 
enjoyed five years of pleasure and of extravagant gaiety to which 
the small German court was totally unaccustomed. On the 26th 
of August r6i8, Frcdcrick^ as a leading Protestant prince, was 
chosen king by the Bohemians, who deposed the emperor 
Ferdinand, then archduke of Styria. There is no evidence to 
.show that his acceptance was instigated by the princess or that 
she had any influence in her husband’s political career. She 
accompanied Frederick to Prague in October 1619, and was 
crowned on the 7th of November. Here her unrestrainable high 
spirits and levity gave great offenae to the citizens. On 
approach of misfortune, however, she .showed great courage 
and fortitude. She left Prague on the 8th of November 1620, 
after the fatal battle of the White Hill, for Kfistrin, travelling 
thence to Berlin and Wolfenbiittel, finally with Frederick 
taking refuge at the Hague with Prince Maurice of Orange. 
The help sought from James came only in the shape of useless 
embassies and negotiations ; the two Palatinates were soon 
occupied by the Spaniards and the duke of Bavaria ; and the 
romantic attachment and services of Duke Christian of Bruns- 
wick, of the I St earl of Craven, and of other chivalrous young 
champions who were inspired by the beauty and grace of the 
“ Queen of Hearts,” as Elizabeth was now called, availed 
nothing. Her residence was at Rhenen near Arnheim, where 
she received many English visitors and endeavoured to maintain 
her spirits and fortitude, with straitened means and in spite of 
frequent disappointments. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus 
.secured no permanent advantage, and his death at Liitzen was 
followed by that of the elector at Mainz on the 29th of November 
1632. Subsequent attempts of the princess to reinstate her 
.son in his dominions were unsuccessful, and it was not till the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648 that he regained a portion of them, 
the Rhenish Palatinate. Meanwhile, Elizabeth’s position in 
Holland grew more and more unsatisfactory. The payment 
of her English annuity of ^12,000 ceased after the outbreak 
of the troubles with the parliament ; the death of Charles I. in 
1649 put an end to all hopes from that quarter; and the pension 
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by the legislature in 1789 and repealed in 1790, and Elizabeth 
was chartered as a city in 1855. 

Sea History of klitabsth, Newjersey (NcwYork, 1868). 

lUZABETHAN STYLE, in architecture, the tenn given to 
the early Renaissance style in England, which flourished chiefly 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; it followed the Tudor style, 
and was succeeded in the beginning of the i6th century by the 
purer Italian style introduced by Inigo Jones. It responds to 
the Cinquc-Ccnto period in Italy, the Francois 1 . style in France, 
and the I’lateresque or Silversmith’s style in Spain. During the 
reigns of Henry VIll. and Edward VI. many Italian artists 
came over, who carried out various decorative features at 
Hampton Court; I-ayer Marney, Suffolk (1522-1525); Sutton 
Place, Surrey (1529); Nonsuch Palace and elsewhere. Later 
in the century Flemish craftsmen succeeded the Italians, and 
the Royal Exchange in London (1566-1570) is one of the first 
important buildings designed by Henri de Paschen, an architect 
from Antwerp. Longford Castle, Wollaton, Hatfield, Blickling, 
Audley End, and (Charterhouse (London) all show the style 
introduced by Flemish workmen. 

EUZABETH CITY, a town, port of entry and the county- 
seat of Pasquotank county, North Carolina, U.S.A., on the 
Pasquotank river, at the head of navigation, 46 m. S. by E. 
of Norfolk, Virginia. Pop. (i8go) 3251 ; (igoo) 6348, of whom 
3164 were negroes. It is served by the Norfolk Southern, and 
the Suffolk & Carolina railways, and is on the Dismal Swamp 
and Albemarle & Chesapeake canals. Elizabeth City is a winter 
mecting-i)lace for hunters. It is the seat of a state normal 
school for negroes and of the Atlantic (!ollcgiate Institute, is 
a trucking centre, has shipyards, and has a large wholesale trade 
in clothing, groceries and general merchandise ; from it are 
shipjxid considerable quantities of fish, cotton and lumber. 
The town is the port of entry of the Albemarle customs district, 
but its foreign trade is unimportant. Among its manufactures 
are cotton goods, iron, lumber, nets and twine, bricks, and 
carriages and wagons. The oyster fisheries in the vicinity are 
of considerable importance. Elizabeth City was settled in 1793, 
and was first incorporated in the same year. 

ELK, or Moose, the largest of all the deer tribe, distinguished 
from other members of the Cmndae by the form of the antlers 
of the males. These arise as cylindrical beams projecting on each 
side at right angles to the middle line of the skull, which after a 
short distance divide in a fork-like manner. The lower prong of 
this fork may be either simple, or divided into two or three 
tinc.s, with some flattening. In the East Siberian elk {^Alces 
machlis bedfordiat) the posterior division of the main fork divides 
into three tines, with no distinct flattening. In the common elk 
{A, machlis or A, alces), on the other hand, this branch usually 
expands into a broad palmution, with one large tine at the base, 
and a number of smaller snags on the free border ; there is, 
however, a phase of the Scandinavian elk in which the antlers 
are simpler, and recall those of the East Siberian race. The 
palmation appears to be more marked in the North American 
race (A. m. americanus) than in the typical Scandinavian elk. 
The largest of all is the Alaskan race (A. m. gigas), which is said 
to stand 8 ft. in height, with a span of 6 ft. across the antlers. 
The great length of the legs gives a decidedly ungainly appearance 
to the elk. 'fhe muzzle is long and fleshy, with only a very small 
triangular naked patch below the nostrils ; and the males have 
a peculiar sac, known as the bell, hanging from the neck. From 
the shortness of their necks, elks are unable to graze, and their 
chief food consists of young shoots and leaves of willow and birch. 
In North America during the winter one male and several females 
form a moose-yard ” in the forest, which they keep open by 
tramplhig the snow. Although generally timid, the males become 
very Dold during the breeding season, when the females utter a 
loud call ; and at such times they fight both with their antlers 
and their hoofs. The usdal pace is a shambling trot, but when 
pressed elks break into a gallop. The female gives birth to one 
of two young at a .time, which are not spotted. In America 
the elk is known as tike moqs^ and the former name is transferred 
to the wapiti deer. * (R. l,*) 
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ELKHART, a city of Elkhart county, Indiana, U.S.A., at the 
confluence of the Elkhart and St Joseph rivers, about 100 m. 
E. of Lhicago. Pop. (1890) 11,360 ; (1900) 15,184, of whom 
1353 were foreign-bom; (estimated 1906) 17,501. Elkhart is 
at the junction of the western division with the main line of the 
l^ke Shore & Michigan Sjjathera railway, and is served by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and the Northern 
Indiana railways (the latter electric). It is attractively situated 
and has fine business and public buildings, including a Came^ie 
library and the Clark hospital, with which a nurses’ trainmg 
school is connected. It has also several porks, including the 
beautiful Island Park and McNaughton Park, the latter the 
annual meeting* place of the St Joseph Valley Chautauqua. 
A valuable water-power is utilized for manufacturing purposes. 
There are extensive railway-car shops and iron and brass foundries, 
and the manufactures include band instruments, furniture, 
telephone supplies, electric transformers, bridges, paper, flour, 
starch, rubber ^oods, acetylene gas machines, printing presses, 
drugs and carri^es. The total value of the factory product 
was $4,345,466 in 1905, an increase of 10*5 % since 1900. At 
Elkhart is the main publishing hou.se of the Mennonite Church 
in America, two weekly periodicals being issued, one in English, 
The Herald of Truth, and one in German, the Mennonitische 
Rundschau, The first settlement was made here about 1834 ; 
and Elkhart was chartered as a city in 1875. 

ELKINGTON, GEORGE RICHARDS (1801-1865), founder of 
the electroplating industry in England, was born in Birmingham 
on the 17th of October 1801, the son of a spectacle manufacturer. 
Apprenticed to his uncles, silver platers in Birmingham, he 
became, on their death, sole proprietor of the business, but 
subsequently took his cousin, Henry Elkington, into partnership. 
The .science of electrometallurgy was then in its infancy, but the 
Klkingtons were quick to recognize its possibilities. They had 
already taken out certain patents for the application of electricity 
to metals when, in 1840, John Wright, a Birmingham surgeon, 
discovped the valuable properties of a solution of cyanide of 
silver in cyanide of potassium for electroplating purposes. The 
Elkingtons purchased and patented Wright’s process, subse- 
quently acquiring the rights of other processes and improve- 
ments. Large new works for electroi^ating and electrogilding 
were opened in Birmingham in 1841, and in the following year 
Josiah Mason became a partner in the firm. George Richards 
Elkington died on the 22nd of September 1865, and Henry 
Elkington on the 26th of October 1852. 

KLLA»'Or -/Ella, the name of three Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Ella (d. c, 514), king of the South Saxons and founder of 
the kingdom of Sussex, was a Saxon ealdorman, who landed near 
Arundel in Sussex with his three sons in 477. Defeating the 
Britons, who were driven into the forest of Andredsweald, Ella 
and his followers established themselves along the south coast, 
although their progress was slow and difficult. However, in 491, 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh bands of immigrants, they 
captured the Roman city of Anderida and slew all that were 
therein.” Ella, who is reckoned a.s the first Bretwalda, then 
became king of the South Saxons, and, when he died about 514, 
he was succeeded by his son Cissa. 

Ella (d. 588), king of the Deirans, was the son of an ealdorman 
named Iffa, and became the first king of Deira when, in 559, 
the Deirans separated themselves from the neighbouring kingdom 
of Bernicia. The English slaves, who aroused the interest of 
Pope Gregory I. at Rome, were subjects of Ella, and on this 
occasion the pope, punning the name of their king, suggested 
that “ Alleluia ” should be sung in his land. When Ella died 
in 588 Deira was conquered by Bernicia. One of his sons was 
PIdwin, afterwards king of the Northumbrians. 

Ella (d. 867), king of the Northumbrians, became king about 
862 on the deposition of Osbert, although he was not of royal 
birth. Afterwards he became reconciled with Osbert, and to- 
gether they attacked the Danes, w'ho had invaded Northumbria, 
and drove them into York. Rallying, however, the Danes 
defeated the Northumbrians, and in the encounter both Ella 
and Osbert were slain. In certain legends Ella is represented 
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as having brought about the Danish invasion of Northumbria 
by cruel and unjust actions. 

See The An^o-Saxon Chronicief edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 
1892-1899) : Bede, Hisioriae ecclesiasticae, edited by C. Plummer 
(Oxford, 1896) ; Henry of Huntingdon, Historia An^tum, edited 
by T. Arnold, Rolls Series (London, 1879) ; Asscr, be rebus gestis 
Aelfredif edited by W. H. Stevenson {Oxford^ 1904) ; J. R. Green, 
T)u Making of England (London, 1897), and the DkOonaty of 
National Biography ^ voL i. (London, 1895). 

ELLAND, an urban district in the Elland parliamentary 
division of Yorkshire, England, on the Calder, 2^ m. S. of Halifax 
by the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901) 10412. 
The church of St Maiy is Decorated and Perpendicular. Cotton- 
mills, woollen-factories, ironworks, flagstone quarries at Elland 
Edge, and fire-clay works employ the industrial population. 
Elland Hall, though almost rebuilt, retains the recollection of a 
remarkable family feud between the Ellands and the Beaumonts 
of Crosland Hall, the site of which may be traced in the vicinity. 
A nephew of Sir John Elland, in 1342, met death at the hands 
of a relative of the Beaumonts upon whom Sir John took 
vengeance, as also upon the heads of the allied houses of Lock- 
wood and Quarmby. The children of these families were edu- 
cated in the hope of avenging their parents, and after many 
years succeeded in doing so, cutting off Sir John Elland and 
his heir. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, isT Baron (1750-1818), 
English judge, was bom on the j6th of November 1750, at 
(ireat Salkeld, in Cumberland, of which place his father, Edmund 
IwEW (1703-1787), afterwards bishop of Carlisle, was at the time 
rector. Educated at the Charterhouse and at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, he passed as third wrangler, and was soon afterwards 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity. In spite of his father’s strong 
wish that he should take orders, he chose the legal profession, 
and on quitting the university was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
After spending five years as a special pleader under the bar, 
he was called to the bar in 1780. He chose the northern circuit, 
and in a very short time obtained a lucrative practice and a high 
reputation. In 1787 he was appointed principal counsel for 
Warren Hastings in the celebrated impeachment trial before 
the House of Lords, and the ability with which he conducted 
the defence was universally recognized. He had begun his 
political career a.s a Whig, but, like many others, he saw in the 
French Revolution a reason for changing sides, and became a 
supporter of Pitt. On the formation of the Addington ministry 
in 1801, he was appointed attorney-general and shortly after- 
wards was returned to the House of Commons as member for 
Newtown in the Isle of Wight. In 1802 he succeeded Lord 
Kenyon as chief justice of the king’s bench. On being raised 
to the bench he was created a peer, taking his title from the 
village of Ellenborough in Cumberland, where his maternal 
ancestors had long held a small patrimony. In 1806, on the 
formation of Lord Grenville’s ministry of all the talents,” 
Lord Ellenborough declined the offer of the great seal, but 
accepted a seat in the cabinet. His doing so while he retained 
the chief justiceship was much criticized at the time, and, tliough 
not without precedent, was open to sucli obvious objections on 
constitutional grounds that the experiment has not since been 
repeated. As a judge he had grave faults, though his decisions 
displayed profound legal knowledge, and in mercantile law especi- 
ally were reckoned of high authority. He was harsh and over- 
bearing to Cijunsel, and in the political trials which were so 
frequent in his time showed an unmistakable bias against the 
accused. In the trial of William Hone {q.v.) for blasphemy in 

1817, Ellenborough directed the jury to find a verdict of guilty, 
and their acquit^ of the prisoner is generally said to have 
hastened his death. He resigned his judicial office in November 

1818, and died on the X3th of December following. 

EUenborough was succeeded as 2nd baron by his eldest son, 

Edward, afterwards earl of Ellenborough ; another son was 
Charles Ewan Law (1792-1850), recorder of London and member 
of parliament for Cambridge Universi^ from 1835 until his 
death m August 1850.. 

Three of Ellenb^ugh’s brothers attained some degree of 


fame. These were John Law (1745-1810), bishop of Elphin ; 
Thomas Law (x 759 -i 8 ^X sot^d in itt Druted States in 
i793> marri<^, as his second wife, ^bme, a granddaughter of 
Martha Washington ; and George Henry Law (i76i-i845},.l^hop 
of Chester and of Bath and wells. The connexion of the Law 
family with the English Church was kept qp by George Henry’s 
sons, three of whom took orders. Two of these were Hepzy Law 
(1797-1884), dean of Gloucester, and James Thomas, Law 
(1790-1876), chancellor of the diocese of Lichfield. 

ELLENBaROUGH, EDWARD LAW, Earl of (1790-187X;), 
the eldest son of Uie ist Lord Ellenborough, was bom on the 
Sth of September 1790. He was educated afEton and St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He represented the subsequently dis- 
franchised borough of St Michael’s, Cornwall, in the House of 
Commons, until the death of his father in 1818 gave him a s^t 
in the House of Lords. He was twice married ; his only, chihl 
died >'oung ; his second wife was divorced by act of parliament 
in 1830. 

In the Wellington administration of 1828 EUenborough was 
made lord privy seal; he took a considerable sham in the 
business of the foreign office, as an unofficial assistant to WcUing- 
ton, who was a great admirer of his talents. He aimed at 
.succeeding Lt)rd Dudley at the foreign office, but was forced to 
content himself with the presidency of the board of control, 
which he retained until the fall of the ministry in 1830. Ellen- 
horough was an active administrator, and took a lively interest 
in questions of Indian policy. The revision of the company’s 
charter was approaching, and he held that the government of 
India should be transferred directly to the crown. He was 
impressed with the growing importance of a knowledge of central 
Asia, in the event of a Russian advance towards the Indian 
frontier, and despatched Burnes on an exploring mission to that 
district. EUenborough subsequently returned to the board 
of control in Peel’s first and second administrations. He bad 
only held office for a month on the third occasion when he was 
appointed by the court of directors to succeed Lord Auckland as 
governor-general of India. His Indian administration of two 
and a half years, or half the usual term of service, was from 
first to last a subject of hostile criticism. His own letters sent 
monthly to the cjueen, and his correspondence with the duke of 
Wellington, published in 1874, afford material for an intelligent 
and impartial judgment of his meteoric career. The events 
chiefly in dispute are his policy towards Afghanistan and the 
army and captives there, his conquest of Sind, and his campaign 
in Gwalior. 

Ellenborough went to India in order “ to restore peace to 
Asia,” but the whole term of his office was occupied in war. On 
his arrival there the news that greeted him was that of the 
massacre of Kabul, and the sieges of Ghazni and Jalalabad, 
while the sepoys of Madras were on the verge of open mutiny. 
In his proclmation of the 15th of March 1642, as in his memor- 
andum for the queen dated the i8lh, he stated with characteristic 
clearness and eloquence the duty of first inflicting some signal 
and decisive blow on the Afghans, and then leaving them to 
govern themselves under the sovereign of their own choice. 
Unliappily, when he left his council for upper India, and learned 
the trifling failure of General England, ne instructed Pollock 
and Nott, who were advancing triumphantly with their avenging 
columns to rescue the British captives, to fall back. The army 
proved true to the governor-general’s earlier proclamation rather 
than to his later fears ; the hostages were rescued, the scene 
of Sir Alexander Burnes’s murder in the heart of Kabul was 
burned down. Dost Mahommed was quietly dismissed from a 
prison in Calcutta to the throne in the Bala Hissar, and Ellen- 
borough presided over the painting of the eleph^ts for an 
unprecedented military spectacle at Ferozepur, on the south 
bank of the Sutlej. But this wi^ not the only piece of ifieatrical 
display which capped with ridicule the horrors and the follies 
of these four years in A^hanistan. When Sultan Mahmud, in 
1024, sacked the Hindu temple of Somnath on the north-west 
coast of India, he carried off, with the treasures, the richly 
studded sandal- wood gates of. the fane, and set them up in his 
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capital of Ghaztii. The Mahommedan puppet of the English, 
8bidi Shuja, had been asked, when ruler of Afghanistan, to 
restore them to India ; and what he had failed to do the Christian 
ruler of opposing Mahommedans and Hindus resolved to effwt 
in the moat solemn and public manner. In vain had Major 
(afterwards Sir Hcnry^ Rawlinson proved that they were only 
reproductions of the original gates, to which the Ghazni moulvies 
clung merely as a source of offerings from the faithful who visited 
the old conqueror’s tomb. In vain did the Hindu sepoys show 
the most chilling indifference to the belauded restoration. 
Ellenborough could not resist the temptation to copy Napoleon s 
magniloquent proclamation under the pyramids. The fraudulent 
folding doors were conveyed on a triumphal car to the fort of 
Agra, where they were found to be made not of sandalwood but 
of deal. That Somnath proclamation (immortalized in a speech 
by Macaulay) was the first step towards its author’s recall. 

Hardly had Ellenborough issued his medal with the legend 
“ Pax Aisiac Rcstituta ” when he was at war with the amirs of 
Sind. The tributary amirs had on the whole been faithful, 
for Major (afterwards Sir James) Outram controlled them. 
But he had reported the opposition of a few, and Ellenborough 
ordered an inquiry. His instructions were admirable, in equity 
as well as energy, and if Outram had been left to carry them out 
all would have been well. But the duty was entrusted to Sir 
Charles Napier, with full political as well as military powers. 
And to add to the evil, Mir Ali Morad intrigued with both sides 
so effectually that he betrayed the amirs on the one hand, while 
he deluded Sir Charles Napier to their destruction on the other. 
Ellenborough was led on till events were beyond his control, and 
his own just and merciful instructions were forgotten. Sir 
Charles Napier made more than one confes.sion like this : We 
have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very 
advantageous, useful and humane piece of rascality it will be.” 
Till* 1 fatties of Mceanee and Hyderabad followed ; and the Indus 
iKJcame a British river from Karachi to Multan. 

Sind had hardly been disposed of when troubles arose on both 
sides of the governor-general, who was then at Agra. On the 
north the disordered kingdom of the Sikhs was threatening the 
frontier. In Gwalior to the south, the feudatory Mahratta state, 
there were a large mutinous army, a Ranee only twelve years of 
age, an adopted chief of eight, and factions m the council of 
ministers. These conditions brought Gwalior to the verge of 
civil war. Ellenlx)rough reviewed the danger in the minute of 
the ist of November 1845, and told Sir Hugh Gough to advance. 
Further treachery and militar>' licence rendered the battles of 
Maharajpur and Punniar, fought on the same day, inevitable 
though they were, a surprise to the combatants. The treaty that 
followed was as merciful as it was wise. The pacification of 
Gwalior also had its effect l)eyond the Sutlej, where anarchy was 
restrained for yet another year, and the work of civilization was 
left to Ellenborouph’.s two successors. But by this time the 
patience of the directors was exhausted. They had no con- 
trol oVer Ellenlwrough's policy ; his despatches to them were 
haught)" and disrespcfctful ; and in June 1844 they exercised 
their power of recalling him. 

On his return to England Ellenborough was created an earl 
and received the thanks of parliament ; but his administration 
speedily became the theme of hostile debates, though it was 
successfully vindicated bv Peel and Wellington. When Peel’s 
cabinet was reconstituted in 1846 Ellenborough became first lord 
of the admiralty. In 1858 he took office under Lord Derby as 
president of the board of control, for the fourth time. It was 
then his con^nial task to draft the new scheme for the go^'e^l- 
ment of India which the mutiny had rendered necessar>'. But 
his old fault of impetuosity again proved his stumbling-block. 
He wrote a caustic despatch censuring Lord Canning for the 
Oudh proclamation, and allowed it to be published in The Times 
without consulting his colleagues, who disavowed his action in 
this respect, (knpral disappmbation was excited ; votes of 
censure were announced m both Houses ; and, to save the 
cabinet, Ellenborough resided. 

But for this act of rashness he might have enjoyed the task 


j of carrying into effect the home constitution for the govern- 
ment of India which he sketched in his evidence before the select 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian territories on the 
8th of June 1852, Paying off his old score against the East India 
Company, he then advocated the abolition of the court of directors 
as a governing body, the^penmg of the civil service to the army, 
the transference of the government to the crown, and the appoint- 
ment of a council to advise the minister who should take the place 
of the president of the board of control. These suggestions of 
1852 were carried out by his successor Lord Stanley, afterwards 
earl of Derby, in 1858, so closely even in details, that Lord 
Ellenborough must be pronounced the author, for good or evil, 
of the present home constitution of the government of India. 
Though acknowledged to be one of the foremost orators in the 
House of Lords, and taking a frequent part in debate, Ellen- 
borough never held office again. He died at his seat, Southam 
House, near Cheltenham, on the 22nd of December 1871, when 
the barony reverted to his nephew Charles Edmund Law (1820- 
1890), the earldom becoming extinct. 

See History of the Indian Administration (Bentley, 1874), edited 
by Lord Colchester ; Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories (June 1852) ; volume i. of the 
Cak utta Review ; the Friend of India^ during the years 1842-1845 ; 
and John Hope, The House of Scindea : A Sketch (Longmans, 1863). 
The numerous books by and against Sir Charles Napier, on the con 
quest of Sind, should bie consulted. 

ELLERY, WILLIAM (1727-1820), American politician, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was bom in Newport, 
Rhode Island, on the 22nd of December 1727. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1747, engaged in trade, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1770. He was a meml^er of the Rhode 
Island committee of safety in 1775-1776, and was a delegate in 
Congress in 1776-1781 and again in 1783-1785. Just after 
his first election to Congress, he was placed on the important 
marine committee, and he was made a member of the board of 
admiralty when it was established in 1779. In April 1786 he 
was elected commissioner of the continental loan office for the 
state of Rhode Island and from 1790 until his death at Newport, 
on the 15th of February 1820, he was collector of the customs 
for the district of Newport. 

See Edward T. Channing, “ Life of William Ellery,** in vol. 6 of 
Jared Sparks's American Biography (Boston and London, 1836). 

ELLESMERE, FRANCIS EGERTON, ist Eakl of (1800-1857), 
born in I«ondon on the ist of January 1800, was the second son 
of the ist duke of Sutherland. He was known by his patronymic 
as Lord Francis Levesoti Gower until 1833, when he assumed 
the surname of Egerton alone, having succeeded on the death 
of his father to the estates which the latter inherited from the 
duke of Bridgewater. Educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he entered parliament soon after attaining his majority 
as member for the pocket borough of Bletchingly in Surrey. 
He afterwards sat for Sutherlondshire and for South Lancashire, 
which he represented when he was elevated to the peerage as 
earl of Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley in 1846, In politics 
he was a moderate Conservative of independent views, as was 
shown by his supporting the proposal for establishing the 
university of London, by his making and carrying a motion for 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, and by 
his ad\'ocating free trade long before Sir Robert Peel yielded 
on the question. Appointed a lord of the treasury in 1827, he held 
the post of chief secretary for Ireland from 1828 till July 1830, 
when he became secretary-at-war for a short time. His claims 
to remembrance are founded chiefly on his services to literature 
and the fine arts. Before he was twenty he printed for private 
circulation a volume of poems, which he followed up after a short 
intcr\*al by the publication of a translation of Goethe’s Fausiy 
one of the earliest that appeared in England, with some transla- 
tions of German lyrics and a few original poems. In 1839 he 
visited the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. His impressions 
of travel were recorded in his very agreeably written Mediter- 
ranean Sketches (1843), and in the notes to a poem entitled 
The Pilwimage, He published several other works in prose and 
verse, all displaying a fine literar\^ taste. His literar}^ reputation 
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si'cured for him the position of rector of Aberdeen University in 
1841. Lord Ellesmere was a munificent and yet discriminating 
patron of artists. To the splendid collection of pictures which 
he inherited from his great-uncle, the 3rd duke of Bridgewater, 
he made numerous additions, and he^ built a noble gallery to 
which the public were allowed free access. Lord Ellesmere 
served as president of the Royal Geographical Society and as 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he was a trustee of 
the National Gallery. He died on the i8th of February 1857, 
He was succeeded by his son (1823-1862) as 2nd earl, and his 
grandson (b. 1847) as 3rd earl. 

ELLESMERE, a market town in the Oswestry parliamentary 
division of Shropshire, England, on the main line of the Cambrian 
railway, 182 m. N.W. from London. Pop. of urban district (190 1) 
1945. It is prettily situated on the west shore of the mere or 
small lake from which it takes its name, while in the neighbour- 
hood are other sheets of water, as Blake Mere, Cole Merc, White 
Mere, Newton Mere and Crose Mere. The church of St Mary is 
of various styles from Norman onward, but was partly rebuilt in 
1848. The site of the castle is occupied by pleasure gardens, 
commanding an extensive view from high ground. The town hall 
contains a library and a natural history collection. The college is 
a large boys’ school. The town is an important agricultural 
centre. Ellesmere canal, a famous work of Thomas Telford, 
connects the Severn with the Mersey, crossing the Vale of Llan- 
gollen by an immense aqueduct, 336 yds. long and 127 ft. high. 

The manor of Ellesmere (Ellesmeles) belonged before the 
Conquest to Earl Edwin of Mercia, and was granted by William 
the Conqueror to Roger, earl of Shrewsbury, whose son, Robert de 
Belesme, forfeited it in IJ12 for treason against Henry I. In 
1177 Henry II. gave it with his sister in marriage to David, son 
of Owen, prince of North Wales, after whose death it was retained 
by King John, who in 1206 granted it to his daughter Joan 
on her marriage with Llewellyn, prince of North Wales ; it was 
finally surrendered to Henry III, by David, son of Llewellyn, 
about 1240. Ellesmere owed its early importance to its position 
on the Welsh borders and to its castle, which was in ruins, 
however, in 1349. While Ellesmere was in the hands of Joan, 
lady of Wales, she granted to the borough all the free customs 
of Breteuil, The town was governed by a bailiff appointed by a 
jury at one of the court leets of the lord of the manor, until a local 
board was formed in 1859. In 1221 Henry III. granted Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, a market on Thursdays in Ellesmere. The 
inquisition taken in 1383 after the death of Roger le Straunge 
(Lord Strange), lord of Ellesmere, shows that he also held two fairs 
there on the feasts of St Martin and the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary. By 1597 the market had been discontinued on account 
of the plague by which many of the inhabitants had died, and the 
queen granted that Sir Edward Kynaston, Kt., and thirteen 
others might hold a market every Thursday and a fair on the 
3rd of November. Since 1792 both have been discontinued. 
The commerce of Ellesmere has always been chiefly agricultural. 

ELLICE (LAGOON) ISLANDS^ an archipelago of the Pacific 
Ocean, lying between 5® and ii® S, and about 178® E., nearly 
midway between Fiji and Gilbert. It is under British protection, 
being annexed in 1892. It comprises a laige number of low 
coralline islands and atolls, which are disposed in nine clusters 
extending over a distance of about 400 m. in the direction from 
N.W. to S.E. Their total area is 14 sq. m. and the population is 
about 2400. The chief groups, all yielding coco-nuts, pandanus 
fruit and yams, are Funafuti or Ellice, Nukulailai or Mitchell, 
Nurakita or Sophia, Nukufetau or De Peyster, Nui or Egg, 
Nanomana or Hudson, and Niutao or Lynx. Nearly all die 
natives are Christians, Protestant mbsions having been long 
established in several of the islands. Those of Nui speak the 
language of the Gilbert islanders, and have a tradition that they 
came some generations ago from that group. All the others are 
of Samoan speech, and their tradition that they came thirty 
generations back from Samoa is supported by recent research. 
They have an ancient spear which they beUeve was brought 
from Samoa, and diey actually name the valley from which their 
ancestors started. A missionary visiting this Samoan valley 
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found there a tradition of a party who put to lea never to return, 
and he also found the wood of Which the staff was made grow- 
ing plentifully in the district. Borings and sounding taken at 
Funafuti in 1897 indicate almost beyond doubt that w whole of 
this Polynesian region is an area of comparatively recent sub- 
sidence. 

See Geographical Journal, passim ; and Atoll of FnnafuH B&ringi 
into a Coral Reef (Report of u>ral Rjsef Committee of Royal Sooiefy, 
London, X9<M)‘ 

BLLIGHPUR, or Illichpitr, a town of India in the Amraoti 
district of Derar. Pop. (1901) 26,082. It ;is first mentioned 
authentically in the 13th century as '' one of the famous cities 
of the Deccan.” Though tributary to the Mahoi^edans after 
1294, it remained under Hindu administration till 1318, when 
it came directly under the Mahommedans. It was afterwards 
capital of the province of Berar at intervals until the Mogul 
occupation, when the seat of the provincial governor was moviKl 
to Balapur. The town retains many relics of the nawabs of Berar. 
It has ginning factories and a considerable trade in cotton and 
forest produce. It is connected by good roads with Amraoti and 
Chikalda. It was formerly the headquarters of the district of 
Ellichpur, which had an area of 2605 sq. m. and a population in 
1901 of 297,403. This district, however, was merged in that of 
Amraoti in 1905, The civil station of Paratwada, 2 m. from the 
town of Ellichpur, contains the principal public buildings. 

ELLIOTSON, JOHN (i 791-1868), English physician, was bom 
at Southwark, London, on the 29th of October 1791. He studied 
medicine first at Edinburgh and then at Cambridge, in l^th which 
places he took the degree of M.D., and subsequently in London 
at St Thomas’s and Guy’s hospitals. In 1831 he was elected 
professor of the principles and practice of physic in London 
University, and in 1834 he became physician to University College 
hospital. He was a student of phrenology and mesmerism, and 
his interest in the latter eventually brought him into collision 
with the medical committee of the hospital, a circumstance which 
led him, in December 1838, to resign the offices held by him 
there and at the university. But he continued the practice of 
mesmerism, holding stances in his home and editing a magazine. 
The Zoistf devoted to the subject, and in 1849 he founded a 
mesmeric hospital. He died in London on the 29th of July 1868. 
Elliotson was one of the first teachers in London to appreciate 
the value of clinical lecturing, and one of the earliest amotig 
British physicians to advocate the employment of the stetho- 
scope. He wrote a translation of Blumcnbach’s InsHtaUiones 
Physiologicae (1817) ; Cases of Ike Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid 
(1820) ; Lectures on Diseases of the Heart ; Principles and 
Practice of Medicine Human Physiology \ and 

Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric State without Petin (1843). 
He was the author of numerous papers in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, of which he was at one time 
president ; and he was also a fellow both of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Royal Society, and founder and president 
of the Phrenological Society. W. M. Thackeray’s Pendennis 
was dedicated to him. 

ELLIOTT, EBENEZER (1781-1849), English poet, the ** corn- 
law rhymer,” was bom at Masborough, near Rotherham, York- 
shire, on the 17th of March 1781. His father, who was an 
extreme (Calvinist and a strong radical, was engaged in the iron 
trade. Young Ebenezer, although one ^ of a large family, had a 
solitary and rather morbid childhood. He was sent to various 
schools, but was generally regarded as a dunce, and when he 
was sixteen years of age he entered his hither’s foundry, working 
for seven years with no wages beyond a little pocket money. 
In a fragment of autobiography printed in l^e Athenaeum 
(i2th of January 1850) he says that he was entirely self-taught, 
and attributes his poetic development to long country walks 
undertaken in search of wild flowers, and to a ccalection ol books, 
including the works of Young, Barrow, Shenitone and Milton, 
bequeathed to his father by a poor clergyman. At sevent^n 
he wrote his Vernal Walk in imiution of Thomson. His earlier 
volumes of poems, dealing with romantic themes, received little 
hut unfriendly comment. The faults of Nighty the earliest of 
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theie, are pointed out in a long and friendly letter (30th of 
January 2819) from Robert Southey to the author. 

Elliott’f wile brought him some moneys which was invested 
in his father s share of the iron foundry. But the afiairs of the 
8rm were then in a desperate condition, and money difficulties 
hastened his father's death. Elliott lost ^1 his money, and when 
he was forty years old began business again in Sheffield on a small 
borrowed capital. He anributed his father’s pecuniary losses 
and his own to tile operai ion of the corn laws. He took an active 
part in the Chartist agitation, but withdrew his support when 
the agitation for tlic repeal of the com laws removed from 
the Chartist programme. The fervour of his political convictions 
effected a change in the style and tenor of his verse. The Corn- 
Law Rhymes (3rd cd., 1831), inspired by a tierce liatred of in- 
justice, arc vigorous, simple and full of vivid description. In 
jg33~ig35 he published The Splendid Village \ Corn- Law 
Rh^esy and othev Poems (3 vols.), which included “ The Village 
Patriarch” (1829), “The Ranter,” an unsuccessful drama, 

“ Kcronah,” anti other pieces. He contributed verses from time 
to time to TaiCs Magazine and to the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Independent. In the meiintime he had been successful in business, 
but he remained the sturdy champion of the poor. In 1837 he 
again lost a great deal of money. Tliis misfortune was also 
ascribed to the corn laws. He retired in 1841 with a small fortune 
and settled at Great Houghton, near Barnsley, where he died 
on the 1st of December 1849. In 1850 appeared two volumes 
of More Prose and Verse by the Corn-Law Rhymer. Elliott liv(is 
by his determined opposition to the bread-tax,” as he called 
it, and his poems on the subject are saved from the common fate 
of political poetry by iheir transparent sincerity and passionate' 
earnestness. 

An article by Thomas Carlyle in the Edinbttvgh Review (July 
1832) is tile liest criticism on Elliott. Carlyle was attracted by 
Elliott’s homely sincerity and genuine power, though he had small 
opinion of liis jiolitii'al philosophy, and lamentod his lack of humour 
and of thr s<»nse of proportion. He thruight his poetry too imitative, 
detecting not onlv the truthful severity of Crabbe, liut a “ slight 
bravura dash of the lair tuneful Hemans.” His descriptions of Iih 
native county reveal cIo.se* observation and a vivid perception of 
natural beauty. 

Sec an obituary notice in the Cfentleman's Magazine (Feb. 1850). 
Two biographies were publislied in 1850, one by his son-in-law, Jolin 
Watkins, and another by " January Seorle " (G. S. Phillips). A new 
edition of Jiis works by liis son, Edwin Elliott, appeared in 1876. 

ELLIPSE (adapted from Gr. cWtLxj/Lty a deficiency, iAAceVeev, 
to fall behind), in mathematics, a conic section, having the form 
of a closed oval. It admits of se\’eral definitions framed 
according to the aspect from which the curve is considered. 
In solidoy i.e. as a section of a cone or cylinder, it may be 
defined, after Menaechmus, as the perpendicular section of 
an “ acute-angled ” cone j or, after Apollonius of Perga, as 
the section of any cone by a plane at a less inclination to the 
base than a generator ; or as an oblique section of a right 
cylinder. Definitions in piano are generally more useful ; of 
these the most important are: (1) the ellipse is the conic sec- 
tion which has its eccentricity less than uni tv : this involves 
the notion of one directnx and one focus ; (2) the ellipse is 
the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two fixed 
points is constant ; this involves the notion of two foci. Other 
geometrical definitions are : it is the oblique projection of a 
circle ; the polar reciprocal of a circle for a point within it ; 
and the conic which intersects the line at infinity in two imaginary 
points. Analytically it is defined by an equation of the second 
degree of which the highest term* represent two imaginary lines. 
The curve has important mechanical relations, in particular it 
is the orbit of a particle moving under the influence of a central 
force which varies mveraely as the square of the distance of the 
particle ; this is the gravitational law of force, and the curve 
consequently represents the orbits of the planets if only an 
tndi\ddual planet and the sun be considered ; the other planets, 
however, ^sturb this orbit (see Mechanics). 

The rdution ol tlie ellipse to the other conic sections is treated 
in the artides Coirtc SBUilbN and Geometry ; in this article 
a summary of the properties of the curve will be given. 


To investigate the form of the curve use may be made of the 
definition ; the ellipse is the locus of a point which moves so ihat 
the ratio of its distance from a fixed point (the focu 5 \ to its distance 
from a straight hne (the directrix) is constant and is less than unity. 
This ratio is termed the eccentricity ^ and will be denoted by e. Let 
KX (fig. I ) be the directrix, S the focus, and X the foot of the per- 
pendicular from S to KX. elf 
SX be divided at A so that j- 
SA/AX =: then A is a point 
on the curve ; SX may be 
also divided externally at 
so that SA'/A'X-c, since e 
is less than unity ; the points X- 
A and A' are the vertices, and 
the line AA' th<* major axis of 
the curve. It is obvious that 
the curve is symmetrical 
about AA\ If AA' be 
bisected at C, and the line Fig. i. 

BCB'be drawn perpendicular 

to AA", then it is readily seen that the curve is symmetrical about 
this Imc also ; sinoe if wc take S' on AA' so that S'A'-^-SA, and a 
line K'X'par^lel to KX such that AX^ A'X', then the same curve 
will be described if we regard K'X'and S' as the given directrix and 
focus, the eccentricity remaining the same. If B and B' be points 
on the curve. BB' is the minor axis and C the centre of the curve. 

Metrical relations between the axe.s, eccentricity, distance between 
the foci, and between these quantities and the co-ordinates of points 
on the curve (referred to the axes and tiie centre), and focal distances 
arc readily obtained by the method.s of geometrical conics or analytic • 
ally. The semi-major axi.s is generally denoted by a, and the s'emi- 
minor axis by b, and we have the relation ^e^). Also 

CS CX, i.e. the square on the semi-major axis equals the rectangle 
contained by the distances of the focus and directrix from the centre ; 
and 2fl = SP + S'P, where P is any point on the curve, i.e. the sum of 
the focal distances of any point on the curve equals the major axis. 
The most important relation between the co-ordinates of a point on 
an ellijise is : if N be the foot of the perpendicular from a point P, 
then tne square on PN bears a con.stant ratio lo the product of the 
segments AN, N A' of the major axis, this ratio being the square of 
the ratio of the minor to tlie major axi.s ; symbolically PN‘‘* = 
AN.NA'(CB/CAy-‘. From this or otherwise it is readily deduced that 
the ordinates 01 an ellipse and of the circle described on tlie major 
axis are in the ratio of the minor to the major a.xis. This circle is 
termed the auxittary circle. 

Of tlie properties of a tangent it may be noticed that the tangent 
at any point is equally inclined to the focal distances of that point ; 
that the feet of the pe^endiculars from the foci on any tangent 
always lie on the auxihary circle, and the product of these per- 
pendiculars is constant, and equal to the product of the disUinces 
of a focus from the two vertices. From any point without the curve 
two, and only two, tangents can be drawn ; if Of’, OP' be two 
tangents from O, and 8, S' the foci, then the angles OSP, OSP' are 
equal and also SOP, S'OP'. If the tangents be at right angles, then 
the locus of the point is a circle having the same centre a.s the ellipse ; 
this is tiamcd the director circle. 

The middle points of a system of parallel chord.s is a straight line, 
and the tangent at the JT^mt where this hne me^ts the curve is 
parallel to the chords. The straight hne and the line through the 
centre parallel to the chords are named umiugale diameters ; (;ach 
bisects the chords parallel to the other. An important metrical 
property of conjugate diameters is the sum of their squares equals tlu 
sum of the ^uares of the major and minor axis. 

In analytical geometry, the equation ax- 2 hxv -f by-^2gx 2/y -f 
c » o represents an ellipse when abr^h- if the centre of the curve 
be the origin, the equation is a'jr'-* + zh^xy + b^y-ssC\ and li in addition 
a pair of conjugate diameters are the axes, the equation is further 
simplified to Ajf“ -+• By'* = C. The simplest form is x'^ja 
in which the centre is the origin and the major and minor axes the 
axes of co-ordinates. 1 1 is obvious that the co-ordinates of any point 
on an ellipse may be expressed in terms of a single parameter^ llie 
abscissa being acos^, and the ordinate ^sin0, since on eliminating 
between .e=iacos0 and y^-iftsin^ we obtain the equation to the 
ellipse. The angle 0 is termed the eccentric angle, and is geometricalh* 
represented as tlie angle between the axis of x (the major axis of the 
ellipse) and the radius of a point on the auxiliai*)^ circle which has 
the same abscissa as the point on the ellipse. 

The equation to the tangent at 0 is xcoeOfa + ysinO/b^i, and to 
the normal axt coad - byfsdnOsta'^ - b-. 

The area of the ellipse is vab, where a, b are the semi-ax^s : 
this result may be deduced by regarding the ellipse as the ortho- 
gonal projection of a circle, or by means of the calculus. The peri- 
meter can only he express’d as a scries, the analytical evaluation 
leading to an integral termed elliptic (eee Function, ii. Complex). 
There are several approximation formnlae SsirU-f fr) makes the 
perimeter about i/20Gth too small; s^v^{a^ + b^) about i/20oth 
too great ; 25 = T(a + i) + r ^/(a* + ft*) is within i / $0,000 of the truth. 

An ellipse can g^neraUy be descril^d to satisfy any five conditions. 
If five points be given. Pascal's ttieorem affords a solution; if 
five tangents, Brianchon^s theorem is employed. The principle of 
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involution solves such constructions as : given four tangents and one 
point, three tangents and two points, &c. If a tangent and its point 
of contact be given, it is only necessary to remember that a double 
point on the curve is given. A focus or directrix is equal to two 
conditions ; hence such problems as : given a focus and three' points : 
a focus, two points and one tangent ; and a focus, one point and two 
tangents art' solubkr (very conveniently by employing the principle 
of reciprocation). Of practical importance are the following construc- 
tions (i) Given the axes ; (2) given the major axis and the foci ; 
(.H) given the focus, eccentricity and directrix ; (4) to construct an 
ellipse (approximately) by means of circular arcs. 

(1) If the axes be ^ven, we may avail ourselve.s of several con- 
structions. (a) Let AA', BB" be the axes intersecting at right angles 
in a point C. Take a strip of paper or rule and rhark ofl from a 
point P, di.stances P« and Vb equal respectively to CA and CB. 
If now the strip 1^ moved so that the point a is always on the minor 
axis, and the i>oint b on the major axis, the point P describes the 
ellipse. This is known as the trammel construction. 

(0) I-et AA', BB' be the axes as before ; de.scribe on each as dia- 
meter a circle. Draw any number of radii of the two circles, and 
from the points of intersection with the major circle draw lines i)arallel 
to the minor axis, and from the points of intersection with thi* minor 
circle draw lines parallel to the major axis. The intersections of the 
lines drawn from corre.sponding points are points on the ellipse. 

(2) If the major axis and loci be given, there is a convenient 
mechanical construction based on the property that the sum of the 
focal distances of any point is constant and equal to the major axis, 
l^t AA' be the axis and S, S' the foci. Take a pi<‘ce of thread of 
length A A', and fix it at its extremities by means ol jnns at the foci. 
The thread is now stretched taut by a jiencil, and the pencil moved ; 
the curve traced out is the de.sired ellipse. 

(3) If the directrix, focus and eccentricity be given, we may 
employ the general method for constructing a conic. Let S (hg. 2) be 
the focus, KX the directrix, X being the foot of the perpendicular 
from S to the directrix. Divide SX internally at A «and externally 
at A', so that the ratios SA/AX and SA'/A'X are cacli ecpial to the 

eccentricity. Then A, A' are the 
vertices of the curve Take any 
point R on the directrix, and 
draw the lines R.\M, RSN ; draw 
SL so that the angle LSN - angle 
NS A'. Let P be the intersection 
of the line SL with the line RAM, 
then it can be readily shown that 
P is a point on the ellip.se. For, 
draw through P a line parallel to 
AA', intersecting tin* directrix in 
Q and the line RSN in T. Then 
since XS and QT are jmrallel and 
an* intersected bv the lines RK, 
RM, RN, wc have SA/AX -TP/PQ-SP/PQ, since the angle PST- 
angle ITS. By varying tfie position of R otlu r points can be 
found, and, since the curve is symmetrical about both the major 
a-ul minor axes, it is obvious that any point may be reflected in 
both the axes, thus giving 3 additional 'points. 

(4) If the axes be given, the curve can be approximately constructed 
by circular arcs in the following manner;— Let AA', BB' be the 
axes ; determine D the intersection of lines through B and A parallel 
to the major and minor axes respectively. Bisect AD at E and join 
KB. Then the intersection of ICB and DB' di'termines a jioint P 
on the (true) curve. Bisect the chord PB at G, and draw through G 
a line ])erj)endicular to PB. intersecting BB' in O. An arc with 
centre O and radius OB forms part of a curve. Let tliis arc on the 
reverse side to P intersect a line through O par illel to the major axis 
in a point H. Then HA^ will cut the circular arc in J. Uit JO 
intersect tlie major axis in O,. Then with centre O, and radius 
O J , - O A^ , describe an arc . By reflecting the two arcs thus de.scribed 
over the centre the ellipse is approximately described. 
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ELLIPSOID, a quadric surface whose sections are ellipses. 
Analytically, it has for its equation a, b, c 

being its axes ; the name is also given to the solid contained by 
this surface (see Geometry : Analytical). The solids and sur- 
faces of revolution of the ellipse are sometimes termed ellipsoids, 
but it is advisable to use the name spheroid {q.v.). 

The ellipisoid appears in the mathematical investigation of 
physical properties of media in which the particular proper^ 
varies in three directions within the media ; such properties 
are the elasticity i giving rise to the strain ellipsoid, thermal 
expansion, ellipsoid of expansion, thermal conduction, refractive 
index (sec Crystallography), &c. In mechanic, the ellipsoid 
of gyration or inertia is such that the peipendicular from the 
centre to a tangent plane is equal to the radius of g>Tation of the 
given body about the perpendicular as axis ; the ‘‘ momental 
ellipsoid,^’ also termed the “inverse ellipsoid of inertia” or 
Poinsot’s ellipsoid, has the perpendicular inversely proportional 


to the radius of gyration ; dje eqnlmomental eiUpsoid '' is 
sudi that its moments of inertia about all axes are dw same aS 
those of a given body. (See Mechanics.) 

BLUPTICITY, in astronomy, deviation from a circular or 
spherical form ; applied to the elliptic orbits of heavenly bodies, 
or the spheroidal form of such bodies. (See also Compression.) 

ELLIS (originally Sharpe), ALBXAIIDBR JOHN (18x4*^x890), 
English philologist, mathematician, musician and writer on 
phonetics, was bom at Hoxton on the 14th of June 1814. Ife 
was educated at Shrewsbury, Eton, and Trinity Collet, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree in high mathpriwtical nonours. 
He was connected with many learned societies as member or 
president, and was governor of University College, London, 
He was the first in England to reduce the study of phonetics to a 
science. His most important work, to which the greater part of 
his life was devoted, is On Early English Pranuncta/ion, 
special reference to Shakespeare and Chaucer (1869-1889), in 
five parts, which he intended to supplement by a sixth, containing 
an abstract of the whole, an account of the views and criticisms 
of other inquirers in the same field, and a complete index, but 
ill-health prevented him from carrying out his intention. He had 
long been associated with Isaac Pitman in his attempts to reform 
English spelling, and pul'ilished A Plea for Phonotypy and 
Phonography (1845) and ^ Phonetic Spelling (1^4^) ; and 

contributed the articles on “ Phonetics ” and “ Speech-sounds ” 
to the 9th edition of the Ency. Brit. He translated (with con- 
siderable additions) Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone as a physio-- 
logical Basis for the Theory of Music (2nd ed., 1885) ; and was 
the author of several smaller works on music, chiefly in connexion 
with his favourite subject phonetics. He died m London on 
the 28th of October 1890. 

ELLIS, GEORGE (1753 1815), Enpjlish author, was bom in 
London in 1753. Educated at Westminster school and at Trinity 
(Allege, Cambridge, he began his literary career by some satirical 
verses on Bath society published in 1777, and Poetical Tales y 
by “Sir Gregory Gand(;r,” in 1778. He contributed to the 
Rolliad and the Probationary Odes political satires directed 
against Pitt’s administration. He was employed in diplomatic 
business at the Hague in 17S4 ; and in 1797 he accompanied 
Lord Malmesbury to Lille as secretary to the embassy. On his 
return he was introduced to Pitt, and the episode of the Rolliady 
I which had not been forgotten, was explained. He found con: 

I tinned scope for his powers as a political caricaturist in the 
columns of the Anti- Jacobin, a weekly paper which he founded 
in connexion with George Canning and William Gifford. For 
some yours before the AnH-J acohin wtw started Ellis had been 
working in the congenial field of Early Engli.sh literature, in which 
he was one of the first to arouse interest. The first edition of his 
Specimens of the Early English Poets appeared in 1790 ; and this 
was followed b)' Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances 
(1805). He also edited Gregory Lewis Way’s translation of 
select Fabliaux in 1796. Ellis was an intimate friend of Sir 
Widter Scott, who styled him “ the first converscr I ever saw,” 
and dedicated to him the fifth canto of Marmion. Some of the 
correspondence between them is to be found in Lockhart’s 
Life. He died on the loth of April 1815. The monument erected 
to his memory in the parish church of Gunning Hill, Berks, bears 
a fine inscription by Canning. 

ELLIS, SIR HENRY (1777-1869), English antiquary, was bom 
in London on the 29th of Novcmlier 1777. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, and at St John’s College, Oxford, of 
which he was elected a fellow. After having held for a few 
months a sub-librarianship in the Bodleian, he was in 1800 
appointed to a similar post in the British Museum. In 1827 he 
became chief librarian, and held that post until 1856, when he 
resigned on account of advancing age. In 1 8^2 William IV. made 
him a knight of Hanover, and in the following year he received 
an English knighthood. He died on the 15th of Januaiy 1869. 
Sir Henry Ellis's life was one of very considerable literary 
activity. His first work of importance was the preparation of 
a new edition of Brand’s Popular AniiquitieSy which appeared in 
1813. In 1816 he was selected by the commissioners of public 
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records to write the introduction to Domesday Book, a task 
which he discharged with much learning, though several of his 
views have not stood the test of later criticism. His Original 
Letters Illustrative of English History (first series, 1824 ; second 
scries, 1827 ; third series, 1846) are compiled chiefly from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and the State Paper Office, and 
have been of considerable stTvirt; to historical writers. To the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge he contributed four volumes 
on the Elgin and Townley Marbles. Sir Henry was for many 
years a director and joint-secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

SLUS, ROBINSON (18.^- ), English classical scholar, 

was born at Harming, near Maidstone, on the 5th of September 
1834. He was educated at Elizabeth College, Guernsey, Rugby, 
and Balliol College, Oxford. In 1858 he became fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and in 1870 professor of Latin at University 
College, London. In 1876 he returned to Oxford, where from 
1883 to 1893 university readership in Latin. In 

1893 succeeded Henry Nettleship as professor. His chief work 
has been on Catullus, whom he began to study in 1859. His 
first Commentary on Catullus (1876) aroused great interest, and 
cailed forth a flood of criticism. In 1889 appeared a second and 
enlarged edition, which placed its author in the first rank of 
authorities on (iatullus. Professor Ellis quotes largely from the 
early Italian commentators, maintaining that the land where 
the Renaissance originated liad done more for scholarship than is 
commonly recognized. He has supplemented his critical work 
by a translation (1871, dedicated to Tennyson) of the poems in 
the metres of the originals. Another author to whom Professor 
Ellis has devoted many years’ study is Manilius, the astrological 
poet. In 1891 he published Noetes Manilianai\ a .series of dis- 
sertations on the ^XstYonomicay with emendations. He has also 
treated Avianus, Velleius Paterculus and the Christian poet 
Orientius, whom he edited for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum, He edited the Ibis of Ovid, the Aetna of the 
younger Lucilius, and contributed to the Anealota Oxoniensia 
various unedited Bodleian and other manuscripts. In 1907 he 
published Appendix Vergiliana (an edition of the minor poems) ; 
m 1908 The Annalist Licinianus. 

ELLIS, WILLIAM (1794- (872), English Nonconformist 
missionary, was born in London on the 29th of August 1794. 
His boyhood and youth were spent at Wisbeach, where he worked 
as a market-gardener. In 1814 he offered himself to the London 
Missionary Society, and was accepted. During a year’s training 
he acquired some knowledge of theology and of various practical 
arts, such as printing and bookbinding. He sailed for the South 
Sea Islands in January 1816, and remained in Polynesia, occupy- 
ing various stations in succession, until 1824, when he was com- 
pelled to return home on account of the state of his wife’s health. 
Though the period of his residence in the i.slands was thus com- 
paratively short, his labours wer* very fruitful, contributing 
perhaps as much as those of any other missionary to bring about 
the extraordinary improvement in the religious, moral and 
social condition of the Pacific Archipelago that took place during 
the 19th century. Besides promoting the spiritual object of his 
mission, he introduced many other aids to the improvement 
of the condition of tlte people. His gardening experience en- 
abled him successfully to acclimatize many species of tropical 
fruits and plants, and he set up and worked the first printing 
press in the South Seas. Returning home by way of the United 
States, where he advocated his work, Ellis wa,s for .some years 
employed as a travelling agent of the London Missionary Society, 
and ii\ 1832 was appointed foreign secretary to the society, an 
office which ht' held for seven years. In 1837 he married his 
second wife, Sarah Stickney, a writer and teacher of some note 
in her generation. In 1841 he went to live at Hoddesdon, Herts, 
and ministered to a small Congregational church there. On 
behalf of the London Missionary Society he paid three visits 
to Madagascar (1853-1857), inquiring into the prospects for re- 
suming Uie work that had been suspended by Queen Ranavolona’s 
hostility. A further, visit was paid in 1863. Ellis wrote accounts 
of all his travels, and Southey’s praise (in the Quarterly Review) 
of Ids Polynesian ResearefieT {z vols., 1829) finds many echoes. 


He was a fearless, upright and tactful man, and a keen observer 
of nature. He died on the 25th of June 1872. 

ELUBTON, ROBERT WILLIAM (1774-1831), English actor, 
was bom in London on the 7th of April 1774, the son of a watch- 
maker. He was educated at St Paul’s school, but ran away from 
home and made his firsl^ appearance on the stage as Tressel in 
Richard IIL at Bath in 1791. Here he was later seen as Romeo, 
and in other leading j)arts, both comic and tragic, and he 
repeated his successes in London from 1796. He acted at Drury 
Lane from 1804 to 1809, again from 1812 ; and from 1819 
he was the lessee of the house, presenting Kean. Mme Vestris and 
Macready. Ill-health and misfortune culminated in his bank- 
ruptcy in 1826, when he made his last appearance at Drury Lane 
as Falstaff. But as lessee of the Surrey theatre he acted almost 
up to his death, which was hastened by intemperance. Leigh 
Hunt compared him favourably with Garrick ; Byron thought 
him inimitable in high comedy ; Macready praised his versatility. 
Elliston was the author of The Venetian Outlaw (1805), and, 
with Francis Godolphin Waldron, of No Prelude (1803), in both 
of which plays he appeared. 

ELLORA, a village of India in the native state of Hyderabad, 
near the city of Daulatabad, famous for its rock temples, whicli 
are among the finest in India. They are first mentioned by 
Ma’sudi, the Arabic geographer ot the loth century, but merely 
as a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The caves differ from those 
of Ajanta in consequence of their being excavated in the sloping 
sides of a hill and not in a nearly perpendicular cliff. They 
extend along the face of the hill for a mile and a quarter, and are 
divided into three distinct series, the Buddhist, the Brahmanical 
and the Jain, and are arranged alniost chronologically. The most 
splciidid of the whole series is the Kailas, a perfect Dravidian 
temple, complete in all its parts, characterized by Fergusson 
as one of the most wonderful and interesting monuments of archi- 
tectural art in India. It is not a mere interior chamber cut in 
the rock, but is a model of a complete temple such as might 
have been erected on the plain. In other words, the rock ha.s been 
cut away externally as well as internally, first the great sunken 
court measuring 276 ft. by 154 ft. was hewn out of the solid 
trap-rock of the hillside, leaving the rock mass of the temple 
wholly detached in a cloi.stered court like a colossal boulder, 
save that a rock bridge once connected the upper .storey of the 
temple with the upper row of galleried chambers surrounding 
three sides of the court. Colossal elephants and obelisks sUind 
on either side of the open mandapam, or pavilion, containing 
the sagred bull ; and beyond rises the monolithic Dravidian 
temple to Siva, 90 ft. in height, hollowed into vestibule, chaniher 
and image-cells, all lavi.shly carved. Time and earthquakes have 
weathered and broken away bits of the great monument, and 
Moslem zealots strove to destroy the carved figures, but these 
defects are hardly noticed. The temple was built by Krishna L, 
Rashtrakuta, king of Malkhed in 760- 783. 

ELLORE, a town of British India, in the Kistna district of 
Madras, on the East Coast railway, 303 m. from Madras. I'op. 
(1901) 33,521. The two canal systems of the Godavari and the 
Kistna deltas meet here. There are manufactures of col ton 
and saltpetre, and an important Church of England high school. 
Ellore was formerly a military station, and the capiUl of the 
Northern Circars. At Pedda Vegi to the north of it are extensive 
ruins, which are believed to be remains of the Buddhist kingdom 
of Vengi. From these the Mahommedans, after their conquest of 
the district in 1470, obtained material for building a fort at Ellore. 

ELLSWORTH, OLIVER (1745-1807), American statesman 
and jurist, was bom at Windsor, Connecticut, on the 2(,th of 
April 1745. He studied at Yale and Princeton, graduating 
from the latter in 1766, studied theology for a year, then law, 
and began to practise at Hartford in 1771. He vras site’s 
attorney for Hartford county from 1777 to 1785, and achieved 
extraordinary success at the bar, amassing what was for his clay 
a large fortune. From 1773 *775 represented the town of 

Windsor in the general assembly of Connecticut, and in the latter 
year Ijecame a member of the important commission known as 
the “ Pay Table,” which supervised the colony’s expenditures 
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for military purposes during the War of Independence. In 1779 
he again sat in the assembly^ this time r^resendng Hartford. 
From 1777 to 1783 he was a member of the Continental Cong^, 
and in this body he served on three important committees, the 
marine committee, the board of treasury, and the committee 
of appeals, the predecessors respectively of the navy and treasury 
departments and the Supreme Court under the Federal Con- 
stitution. From 1780 to 1785 he was a member of the governor’s 
council of Connecticut, which, with the lower house before 1784 
and alone from 1784 to 1807, constituted a supreme court of 
errors ; and from 1785 to 1789 he was a judge of the state 
superior court. In 1787, with Roger Sherman and William 
Samuel Johnson (1727-1819), he was one of Connecticut’s 
delegates to the constitution^ convention at Philadelphia, 
in which his seiyices were numerous and important. In 
particular, when disagreement seemed inevitable on the question 
of representation, he, with Roger Sherman, proposed what is 
known as the “ Connecticut Compromise,” by which the Federal 
legislature was made to consist of two houses, the upper hav ing 
equal representation from each state, the lower being chosen 
on the basis of population. Ellsworth also made a determined 
stand against a national paper currency. Being compelled to 
leave the convention before its adjournment, he did not sign the 
instrument, but used his influence to secure its ratification by 
his native state. From 1789 to 1796 he was one of the first 
senators from Connecticut under the new Constitution. In the 
senate he was looked upon as President Washington’s personal 
spokesman and as the leader of the Administration party. His 
most Important sendee to his country was without a doubt in 
connexion with the e.stablishment of the Federal judiciary. 
As chairman of the committee having the matter in charge, 
he drafted the bill by the enactment of which the system of 
Federal courts, almost as it is to-day, was established. He also 
took a leading part in the senate in securing the passage of laws 
for funding the national debt, assuming the state debts and 
establishing a United States bank. It was Ellsworth who sug- 
gested to Washington the sending of John Jay to England to 
negotiate a new treaty with Great Britain, and he probably 
did more than any other man to induce the senate, despite 
widespread and violent opposition, to ratify that treaty when 
negotiated. By President Washington’s appointment he be- 
came chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in March 1796, and in 1799 President John Adams sent him, with 
William Vans Murray (1762-1803) and William R. Davie (1756- 
1820), to negotiate a new treaty with France. It was largely 
through the influence of Ellsworth, who took the principal part 
in the negotiations, that Napoleon consented to a convention, of 
the 30th of September 1800, which secured for citizens of the 
United States their ships captured by France but not yet con- 
demned as prizes, provided for freedom of commerce between the 
two nations, stipulated that “ free ships shall give a freedom to 
goods, ’’and contained provisions favourable to neutral commeitre. 
While he was abroad, failing health compelled him (1800) to 
re.sign the chief-justice.ship, and after some months in England 
he returned to America in 1801. In 1803 he was again elected 
to the governor’s council, and in 1807, on the reorganization of 
the Connecticut judiciary, was appointed chief justice of the new 
Suprieme Court. He never took office, however, but died at his 
home in Windsor on the 27th of November 1807. 

See W. G. Brown's Oliver Ellsworth (New York, 1905), an excellent 
biography. There is also an appreciative account of Ellsworth '.s 
life and work in H. C. Lodge's A Fighting Frigate, arid Other Essays 
and Addresses' (New York, IQ02), which contains in an appendix an 
intereiiting letter by Senator George F. Hoar concerning Ellsworth’s 
work in the constitutional convention. 

ELLSWORTH, h city, port of entry and the county scat of 
Hancock county, Maine, U.S.A., at the head of navigation on 
the Union river (and about 3I m. from its mouth), about 30 m. 
S.E. of Bangor. Pop. (1890) 4804 ; (1900) 4297, of whom 189 
were foreign-bom. It is sensed by the Maine Central railway. 
The fall of the river, about 85 ft. in 2 m., furnishes good water- 
power, and the city has various manufactures, including lumber, 
shoes, woollens, sails, carriages and foundry and machine rhop 


products, besides a large lumber trade. Shipbuilding urn 
formerly important. There is a laige United States fish hatchery 
here. The city is the port of entry for the Frenchman’s Bay 
customs district, but its foreign trade is unimportant. Ellsworth 
was first settled in 1763 and for some time was called New 
Bowdoin ; but when it was incorporated as a town in iSoo the 
present name was adopted in honour of Oliver Ellsworth. A 
city charter was secured in 1869. 

BLLWARGEN, a town of Germany in the kii^fdom of 
Wurttemberg, on the Jagst, 12 m. S.S.E. from Crailshcim on the 
railway to Goldshofe. Pop. 5000. It is romitntically situated 
between two hills, one crowned by the castle of Hohen-Ellwangen, 
built in 1354 and now used as an agricultural college, and the 
other, the Schonenberg, by the pilgrimage church' of Our Lady 
of Loreto, in the Jesuit style of architecture. The town possesses 
one Evangelical and five Roman Catholic churches, among the 
latter the Stiftskirchc, the old abbey church, a Romanesque 
building dating from 1124, and the (lOthic St Wolfgangskirche. 
The classical and modem schools (Gymnasium and Realscliule) 
occupy the buildings of a suppressed Jesuit college. The in- 
dustries include the making of parchment covers, of envelopes, 
of wooden hafts and handles for tools, &c., and tanneries. There 
are also a wool-market and a horse-market, the latter famous 
in Germany. 

The Benedictine abbey of Ellwangen is said to have been 
founded in 764 by Herulf, bishop of Langres ; there is, however, 
no record of it before 814. In 1460 the abbey was converted, 
with the consent of Pope Pius II., into a Rittmtift (college or 
institution for noble pensioners) under a secular provost, who, 

*555^ was raised to the dignity of a prince of the Empire. 
The provostship was .secularized in 1803 and its territories were 
assigned to Wurttemberg. The town of Ellwangen, which grew up 
round the abbey and received the status of a town about the 
middle of the i4lh century, was until 1803 the capital of the 
provostship. 

See Seckler, lUschreibmg der gefUrsteten Probstei Ellwangen 
(Stuttgart, 1864) ; Besihreibtmg des Oheramts Ellwangen ^ publiBhed 
by the statistical bureau (Landesamt) at Ellwangen ]i888). For a 
list of the abbots and provosts see Stokvis, Mnnud d'hisioire (Leiden, 
1890-1893), iii. p. 242. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS (1639-1714), English author, was bom 
at Crowell, in Oxfordshire, in 1639, He is chiefly celebrated for 
his connexion with Milton, and the principal facts of his life are 
related in a very interesting autobiography, which contains 
much information as to his intercourse with the poet. While 
he was still young his father removed to London, where Thomas 
became acquainted with a Quaker family named Pennington, 
and was led to join the Society of Friends, a connexion which 
subjected him to much persecution. It was through the Penning- 
tons that he was introduced in 1662 to Milton in the capacity of 
Latin reader. He spent nearly every afternoon in the poet’s 
house in Jewin Street, until the intercourse was interrupted 
by an illness whirh compelled him to go to the country. After 
a period of imprisonment in the old Bridewell pri.son and in 
Newgate for Quakerism, Ellwood resumed his visits to Milton, 
who was now residing at a house his friend had taken for him 
at Chalfont St Giles. In 1665 Ellwood was ^ain arrested and 
imprisoned in Aylesbury gaol. When he visited Milton after 
his release the poet gave him the manuscript of the Paradise 
Lost to read. On returning the manuscript Ellwood said, 
“ Thou host said much here of Paradi.Se lost ; but what hast 
thou to say of Paradi.se found ? ” and when Milton long after- 
wards in London shov/ed him Paradise Regained^ it was with 
the remark, This is ivwing to you, for you put it into my head 
at Chalfont.” Ellwood was the friend of Fox and Penn, and was 
the author of scA^ral polemical works in defence of the Quaker 
position, of which Forgery no Christianity (1674) and The 
Foundation of Tithes Shaken (1678) dc.serve mention. His 
Sacred Histories 0] the Old and Neiv Testaments appeared in 1705 
and 1709. He also published some volumes of poems, among 
them a Damdeis in five books. He died on the ist of March 1714. 

The History of the Life of Thomas EUwood : written by his own hand 
(T714) has h^n many times reprinted. 
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BUI* the popular name for the trees and shrubs constituting 
the genus Vlmns, of the natural order ITImaceae. The genus 
contains fifteen or sixteen species widely distributed throughout 
the north temperate zone, with the exception of western North 
America, and extending southwards as far as Mexico in the New 
and the Sikkim Himalayas in the Old World. 

The common elm, V. campestrts, a doubtful native of E^land, 
is found throughout a great part of Europe, in North Afri^ and 
m Asia Minor, whence it ranges as far east as north Asia and 
Japan. It grows in woods and hedge-rows, especially in the 
sou them portion of Brit«iin, and on almost all soils, but thrives 
best on n rich loam, in open, low-lying, moderately moist situa- 
tions, attaining a height of ^ to 100, and in some few cases as 
much as 130 or 150 ft. The branches are numerous and spread- 
ing, and often pendulous at the extremities ; the bark is rugged ; 
the leaves arc alternate, ovate, rough, doubly serrate, and, as 
in other species of Ulmus, unequal at the base. The flowers are 
small, hermaphrodite, numerous, in purplish-brown tufts, and 
ciich with a fringed basal bract ; the bell-shaped calyx is often 
four-toothed and surrounds four free stamens ; the pistil bears 
two spreading hairy styles. They appear before the leaves in 
March and April. The seed-vessels arc green, membranous, 
one-seeded and deeply cleft. Unlike the wych elm, the common j 
elm rarely perfects its seed in England, where it is propagated 
by means of root suckers from old trees, or preferably by layers 
from stools. In the first ten years of its j^owth it ordinarily 
reaches a height of 25 to 30 ft. The wood, at first brownish white, : 
liecomes, with growth, of a brown colour having a greenish 
filiade. It is close-grained, free from knots, without apparent 
medullary rays, and is hard and tough, but will not take a polish. 
All parts of the trunk, including the sapwood, are avaDable in 
carpentry. Bv drying, the wocjd loses over 60 % of its weight, 
and has then a specific gravity of 0-588. It has considerable 
transverse strengA, does not crack when once seasoned, and is 
remarkably durable under water, or if kept quite dry ; though 
it decays rapidly on exposure to the weather, which in ten to 
eighte<m months causes the bark to fall off, and gives t(j the wood 
a yellowish colour— a sign of deterioration in quality. To 
prevent shrinking and warping it may be preserved in water 
or mud, but it is best worked up soon after felling. Analyses 
of the ash of the wood have given a percentage of 47*8% of 
lime, 21 -f) % of potash, and 137 % of soda. In summer, elm 
trees often exude an alkaline gummy substance, which l)y the 
action of the air twcomes the brown insoluble body termed 
idmm. Elm wood is used for keels and bilge-planks, tJie blocks 
and dead-eyes of rigging, and ships’ pumps, for coffins, wheels, 
furniture, carved and turned articles, and for general carpenters’ 
work ; and previous to the common employment of cast iron 
was much in request for waterpipes. The inner bark of the elm 
is made into bast mats and ro^s. It contains nrucilage, with a 
little tannic acid, and was formerly much employed for the 
aration of an antiscorbutic decoction, now obsolete. The 
of Ulmus fidva, the slippery or red dm of the United States 
and Canada, serves the North American Indians for the same 
purpose, and also as a vulnerary. The leaves as well as the young 
shoots of elms have l)een found a suitable food for live stock. 
For ornamental purposes elm trees are frequently planted, and 
m avenues, ^ at the park of Stratfieldsayc, in fiampshire, arc 
highly effective. They were first used in France for the adorn- 
ment of public walks in the reign of Francis T. In Italy, as in 
ancient times, it is stiU customary to train the vine upon the 
dm — a practice to which frequent allusion has been made by 
poets. The cork-barked elm. U. campestrisy var. suberosa, 
is distinguished chiefly by the thick deeply fissured bark with 
which ite branches are covered. There are numerous cultivated 
forms differing in size and shape of leaf, and manner of growth. 

The Scotch or wych elm, U. tnonianay is indigenous to Britain 
Md is the common elm of the northern portion of the island ; 
it usually attains a height of about 50 ft., but among tall-growing 
trees reach 1 20 ft. It has drooping branches and a smoother 

and thinner bark^ larger and more tapering leave.s, and a far less 
deeply notched fcea-YOfse?! than C 7 . empestris. The wood. 


though more porous than in that species, is a tough and hard 
matenal when properly seasoned, and, being very flexible 
when steamed, is well adapted for boat-building. Branches 
of the wych elm were formerly manufactured into bows, and if 
forked were employed as divining-rods. The weeping elm, the 
most ornamental member of the genus, is a variety of this species. 
The Dutch or ^nd elm is a tree very similar to the wych elm, 
but produces inferior timber. The American or white elm, 
U. americana, is a hardy and very handsome species, of which 
the old tree on Boston (Mass.) Common was a representative. 
This tree is supposed to have been in existence before the settle- 
ment of Boston, and at the time of its destruction by the storm 
of the 15th of Februar}' 1876 measured 22 ft. in circumference. 

ELMACIN (EtMAKiNor Elmactnus), GEORGE (<;. 1223-1274), 
author of a history of the Saracens, which extends from the 
time of Mahomet to the year 1 1 18 of our era. He was a Christian 
of Egypt, where he was bom ; is known in the east as Ibn-Amid ; 
and after holding an offici^ position under the sultans of Egypt, 
died at Damascus. His history is principally occupied with the 
affairs of the Saracen empire, but it contains passages which 
relate to the Eastern Christians. It was published in Arabic 
and Latin at Leiden in 1625. The Latin version is a translation 
bv Erpenius, under the title, Hisioria saraceniccy and from 
this a French translation was made by Wattier as VHistoire 
mahomeiant (Paris, 1657). 

ELMALI (“ apple-town ”), a small town of Asia Minor in the 
vilayet of Konia, the present administrative centre of the 
ancient Lycia, but not itself corresponding to any known ancient 
city. It lies al)out 25 m. inland, at the head of a long upland 
valley (5000 it.) inhabited by direct descendants of ihc ancient 
Lycians, who have preserved a distinctiv 0 facial type, noticeable 
at once in the town population. There are about fift\' Greek 
families, the rest of the population (4000) being Moslem. The 
district is agricultural and has no manufactures of importance. 

ELMES» HARVEY LONSDALE (1813-1847), British architect, 
son of Jame.*; Elmes (y.».), was born at Chichester in 1813, 
Aftt;r serving some time in his father’s office, and under a sur\'eyor 
at Bedford and an architect at Bath, he became partner with 
his father in 1835, and in the following year he was successful 
among 86 competitors for a design for St George's Hall, Liverpool. 
The foundation stone of this building was laid on the 28th of 
June 1838, but, Elmes being successful in a competition for the 
Assize Courts in the same city, it was finally decided to include 
I the hall and courts in a single building. In accordance with 
this idea, Elmes prepared a fresh design, and the work of erection 
commenced in 1841. He superintended its progress till 1847, 
when from failing health he was compelled to delegate his duties 
to Charles Robert Cockerell, and leave for Jamaica, where he 
died of consumption on the 26th of November 1847. 

ELM^, JAMES (1782-1862), British architect, civil engineer, 
and writer on the arts, was born in London on the i5tb of 
October 1782. He was educated at Merchant Taylors' school, 
and, after studying building under his father, and architecture 
under Georgy Gibson, became a student at the Royal Academy, 
where he gained the .silver medal in 1804. He designed a large 
number of buildings in the metropolis, and was surveyor and 
civil engineer to the port of London, but is bc*st known as a 
writer on the arts. In 1809 he became vice-president of the 
Royal Architectural Society, but this office, as well as that of 
surveyor of the port of London, he was compelled through partial 
loss of sight to resign in 1828, He died at Greenwich on the 2nd 
of April 1862. His publications were Christopher Wren 
and his Times (1823); Lectures on Architecture (1823); The 
Arts and Artists (1825); General and Biographical Dictionary 
of the Fine Arts (1826) ; Treatise on Architectural Jurisprudence 
(1827) ; and Thomas Clarkson : a Monograph 

ELMHAM, THOMAS (d. c, 1420), English chronicler, was 
probably bom at North Elmham in Norfolk. He became a 
Benedictine monk at Canterbury, and then joining rfie Cluniacs, 
was prior of Lenton Abbey, near Nottingham ; he was chaplain 
to Henry V., whom he accompanied to France in 1415, being 
present at Agincourt. Elmham wrote a history' of the monastery 
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of St Aoflfiiitiiie at Canterbury, which has been edited by C 
Hard^ for Rolls Series (1858) ; and a Liber metricus de 
Hemico edited by C. A. Cole ‘v\ the Mmorids of Henry V» 
(1858). It is vciy probable that Elmham ynote the famous 
Gesta Henrici Quinii, which is the best authority for t^e life of 
Henry V. from his accession to 1416. JTib work, often referred 
to as the chaplain’s life,” and thought b^ some to have been 
written by Jeim dc Bordin, has been published for the English 
Historical ^iety by B. Williams (1850). Elmham, however, 
did not write the Vita et Gesta Henrici F., which was attributed 
to him by T. Heame and others. 

See C. L. Kingsford, Henry V, (1901). 

SIJIINA, a town on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, in 
5® 4' N., 1° 20' W. and about 8 m. W. of Cape Coast. Pop. about 
4000. Facing the Atlantic on a rocky peninsula is Fort St 
George, considered the finest fort on the Guinea coast. It is 
built square with high walls, and has accommodation for 200 
soldiers. On the land side were formerly two moats, cut in the 
rock on which the castle stands. The castle is the residencje of 
the commissioner of the district and other officials. The houses 
in the native (juarler are mostly built of stone, that material 
being plentiful m the vicinity. 

Elmina is the earliest European settlement on the Gold Coast, 
and was visited by the Portuguese in 1481. Christopher 
Columbus is [relieved to have been one of the officers who took 
part in this voyage. The Portuguese at once began to build the 
castle now known as Fort St George, but it was not completed 
till eighty years afterwards. Another defensive work is Fort 
St Jago, built in 2666, which is behind the town and at some 
distance from the coast. (In the latter half of the 19th century 
it was converted into a prison.) Elmina was captured by the 
Dutch in 1637, and ceded to them by treaty in 1640. They made 
it the chief port for the produce of Ashanti. With the other 
Dutch possessions on the Guinea roast, it was transferred to 
Great Britain in April 1872. The king of Ashanti, claiming to 
be ground landlord, objected to its transfer, and the result was 
the Ashanti war of 1873-1874. For many years the greatest 
output of gold from this coast came from Elmina. The annual 
export is said to have been nearly £3,000,000 in the early years 
of ihe iJith century, but the figure is probably exaggerated. 
Since 1900 the bulk of the export trade in gold has been trans- 
ferred to Sekondi {g-v Y Prempeh, the ex-king of Ashanti, 
was detained in the castle (1896) until his removal to the 
Seychelles. (See Ashanti : History, and Gold Coast : History.) 

ELflIIRA, a city and the county-seat of Chemung county, 
New York, U.S.A., 100 m. S.E. of Rochester, on the Chemung 
river, about 850 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (i8^) 3 o> 893 ; (}9oo) 
35,672, of whom 5511 were foreign-bom (1988 Irish and 1208 
German) ; (census, 1910) 37,176. It is served by the Erie, 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Lehigh Valley, and the Tioga Division railways, the last of 
which connects it with the Pennsylvania coalfields 48 m. a^ay. 
The city is attractively situated on both sides of the river, 
and has a fine water-supply and park system, among the parks 
being Eldridge, Rorick’s Glen, Riverside, Brand, Diven, Grove, 
Maple Avenue and Wisner ; in the last-named is a statue of 
Thomas K, Beecher by J. S. Hartley. The city contains a 
Federal building, a state armoury, the Cheinung county court 
house and other county buildings, the Elmira orphans’ home, 
the Steele memorial library, home for the aged, the Amot- 
Ogden memorial hospital, the Elmira free academy, and the 
Railway Commercial training school. Here, also, is Elmira 
College (Presbyterian) for women, founded in 1855. This 
institution, chartered in 1852 as Auburn Female University and 
then situated in Auburn, was rechartered in 1855 as the Elmira 
Female College it was established largely through the influence 
and persistent efforts of the Rev. Samuel Robbins Brown (1810- 
1880) and his associates, notably Simeon Benjamin of Elmira, 
who gave generously to the newly founded college, and was the 
first distinctively collegiate institution for women in the United 
States, and the fu^t, apparently, to grant d^ees to women. 
The most widely known institution in the city is the Elmira 


reformatory, a state prison for first offenders between tire ages 
of sixteen and thirty, on a system of ||eneral indeterminatn 
sentences. Authorize by the state legislature in x866 and 
opened in 1876 under the direction of Zebulon Reed Brockway 
(b. 1827), it was the first institution of the sort and has served 
as a mi^el for many similar institutions both in the United 
States and in other countries (see Juvsnilx OrFSNDsas). 
Elmira is an important railway centre, with large repair ahop|^ 
and has also extensive manufactories (value of pniiuction in 
1900, 18,558,786, of which 16,596,603 was produced under the 
“factory system”; in 1905, under the ‘^iactory system,” 
$6,984,095), including boot and shoe factories, a 1 e^ factory 
for fire-extmguishing apparatus, iron and steel bridj^ works, 
steel rolling mills, large valve works, steel plate mills, knitting 
mills, furniture, gloss and boiler factories, breweries and silk 
mills. Near the site of Elmira occurred on the 29th of Aufpist 
1779 the battle of Newtown, in which General John Sullivan 
decisively defeated a force of Indians and Tories under Sir John 
Johnson and Joseph Brant. There were some settlers here at 
the close of the War of Independence, but no permanent settle- 
ment was made until 1788. The village was incorporated as 
Newtown in 1815, and was reincorporated as Elmira in 1828. 
A city charter was secured in 1864. In 1861 a state military 
camp was established here, and in 1864-1865 there was a prison 
camp here for Confederate soldiers. 

ELMSHORN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, on the Kruckau, 19 m. by rail N.W. from 
Altona. Pop. (1905) 13,640. Its industries include weaving, 
dyeing, brewing, iron-founding and the manufacture of leathw 
goods, boots and shoes and machines. There is a considerable 
shipping trade. 

ELBfSLEY, PETER (1773-1825), English classical scholar. 
He was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and having inherited a fortune from his uncle, a well-known 
bookseller, devoted himself to the study of classical authors 
and manuscripts. In 1798 he was appointed to the chapelry 
of Little Horkesley in Essex, which he held till his death. He 
travelled extensively in France and Italy, and spent tlie winter 
of 1818 in examining the MSS. in the Laurentian library at 
Florence. In 1819 he was commissioned, with Sir Humphry 
Davy, to decipher the papyri found at Herculaneum, but the 
results proved insignificant. In 1823 he was appointed principal 
of St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and Camden professor of ancieht 
history. He died in Oxford on the 8th of March 1825. Ebnslcy 
was a man of most extensive learning and European reputation, 
and was considered to be the best ecclesiastical scholar in 
England. But it is chiefly by his collation of the MSS. of the 
Greek tragedians and his critical labours on the restoration oi 
Uieir text that he will be remembered. He edited the Achamians 
of Aristophanes, and several of the plays and scholia of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He was the first to recognize the importance of 
the Laurentian MS. (see Sandys, Hist, of CUus, Schol iii. (1908). 

BLNE, a town of south-western France in the department of 
Pyr^n6es-Orientales, 10 m. S.S.E. of Perpignan by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 3026. The hill on which it stands, once washed by the 
sea, which is now over 3 m. distant, commands a fine view over 
the plain of Roussillon. From the 6th century till 1602 the town 
was the seat of a bishopric, which was transferred to Perpignan. 
The cathedral of St Eulalie, a Romanesque building completed 
about the beginning of the 12th century, has a beautiful doister 
in the same style, with interesting sculptures and three early 
Christian sarcop^i. Remains of the ancient ramparts fianked 
by towers are still to he seen. Silk-worm cultivation is carried 
on. Elne, the ancient llliberis, was named Helena by the 
emperor Constantine in memory of bis mother. Hannibal 
encamped under its walls on his march to Rome in 218 a.c. 
The emperor Constans was assassinated there in a J>. 350. The 
town several times sust^ed siege and capture between its 
occupation by the Moors in the 8th century a^ its capitulation 
in 1641 to the troops of Louis XIIL 

EL OBEID, chief town of the mudiria (province) of Kordofan, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and 230 m. S.W. by S. of Khartum in 

IX. soa 
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a direct line. Pop. (1905) Rbout 10,000. It is situated about 
3000 ft. above the sea, at the northern foot of Jebcl Kordofan, 
in 13® ii' N. and 30° 14' E. It is an important trade centre, 
the chief articles of commerce being gum, ivory, cattle and 
ostrich feathers. A considerable part of the trade of Darfur 
with Egypt passes through El Obeid. 

El Obeid, which appears to be a place of considerable antiquity 
and the ancient capital of the country, was garrisoned by the 
Egyptians on their conquest of Kordofan in 1821. In September 
1883 the town was assaulted by the troops of the mahdi, who, 
being repulsed, laid siege to the place^ which capitulated on the 
1 7th of January 1 883. During the Mahdia the city was destroyed 
and deserted, and when Kordofan passed, in 18^, into the 
possession of the Anglo-Egyptian authorities nothing was left 
of El Obeid but a part of the old government offices. A new 
town was laid out in squares, the mudiria repaired and barracks 
built. (See Kordofan^ and Sudan : Anglo-Egyptian.) 

BLOI [Elioius], saint (588-659), apostle of the Belgians and 
Frisians, was bom at Cadillac, near Limoges, in 588. Having 
at an early age showri artistic talent he was placed by his parents 
with the master of the mint at Limoges, where he made rapid 
progress in goldsmith’s work. He became coiner to Clotaire IL, 
king of the Franks, and treasurer to his successor Dagobert. 
Both kings entrusted him with important works, among which 
were the composition of the bas-reliefs which ornament the tomb 
of St Germain, bishop of Paris, and the execution (for Clotaire) 
of two chairs of gold, adorned with jewels, which at that time 
were reckoned chefs-d'auvre. Though he was amassing great 
wealth, Eloi acquired a distaste for a worldly life, and resolved 
to become a priest. At first he retired to a monastery, but in 
640 was raised to the bishopric of Noyon. He made frequent 
missionary excursions to the pagans of the Low Countries, and 
also founded a great many monasteries and churches. He died 
on the ist of December 659. A mass of legend has gathered 
round the life of St Eloi, who as the patron saint of goldsmiths 
is still very popular. 

His life was written by his friend and contemporary St Ouen 
(Andoenus) ; French translations of the Vita S. Ehgii auctors 
Audoeno were published by L. de Montigny (Paris, 1626), by C. 
BartlUilemy in Etudes hist., litU et art. {ib. 1847), and by Parenty, 
with notes (2nd ed.. ib. 1870). For bibliography see Potthast, 
Bibliotheca hist. med. aevi (Berlin, t8qO), s.v. “ Vita S. Eligii Novio* 
monsis," and ITlysse Chevalier, Rip. des sources hist., BioA>ibt. 
(Paris, 1894), s. Eloi.” 

ELONGATION, strictly “ lengthening ” ; in astronomy, the 
apparent angular distance of a heavenly body from its centre 
of motion, as seen from the earth; designating especially 
the angular distance of the planet Mercury or Venus from the 
sun, or the apparent angle between a satellite and its primary. 
The greatest elongation of Venus is about 45° ; that of Mercury 
generally ranges between 18® and 27®. 

EL PASO, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of El Paso 
county, Texas, U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Rio Grande, in the 
extreme W. part of the state, at an altitude of 3710 ft. Pop. 
(1880) 736 ; (1890) 10,338 ; (1900) 15,906, of whom 6309 were 
foreign-bom and 466 were negroes ; (1910, census) 39,279- 
Many of the inhabitants are of, Mexican descent. El Paso is an 
important railway centre and is served by the following railways : 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, of which it is the S. terminus ; 
the El Paso & South-Western, which connects with the Oiicago, 
Rock Island & El Paso (of the Rock Island system); the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, of which it is the W. terminus ; 
the Mexican Central, of which it is the N. terminus ; the Texas & 
Pacific, of which it is the W. terminus ; a branch of the Southern 
Pacific, of which it is the E. terminus ; and the short Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre & Pacific, of which it is the N. terminus. The city is 
regularly laid out on level bottom lands, stretching to the table- 
lands and slopes to the N.E. and N.W. of the city. Opposite, on 
the W. bank of the river, is the Mexican town of Ciudad Juarez 
(until 1885 known as Paso del Norte), with which El Paso is con- 
nected by bridges and by e^tric railway. The climate is mild, 
warm and dry, £1 Paso being well known as a health resort, 
particularly for sufferers from pulmonary complaints. Among 


the city’s public buildings are a handsome Federal buildmg, a 
county court house, a city hall, a Y.M.C.A. building, a public 
library, a sanatorium for consumptives, and the Hotel Dieu, a 
hospital maintained by Roman Catholics. FJ Paso is the seat 
of St Joseph’s Academy and of the El Paso Military Institute. 
Three miles E. of the city limits is Fort Bliss, a U.S. military 
post, with a reservation of about 2 sq. m. El Paso’s situation 
on the Mexican frontier gives it a large trade with Mexico ; it is 
the port of entry of the Paso del Norte customs district, one of the 
larger Mexican border districts, and in 1908 its imports were 
valued at $2,677,784 and its exports at $5,661,901. Wheat, 
boots and shoes, mining machinery, cement, lime, lumber, beer, 
and denatured alcohol are among the varied exports; the 
principal imports are ore, sugar, cigars, oranges, drawn work and 
Mexican curios. El Paso has extensive manufactories, especially 
railway car shops, which in 1905 employed 34*5 ®/o of the factory 
wage-earners. Just outside the city limits are important lead 
smelting works, to which are brought ores for treatment from 
western Texas, northern Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Among the city’s manufactures are cement, denatured alcohol, 
ether, varnish, clothing and canned goods. The value of the 
city’s total factory product in 1905 was $2,377,813, 96 % greater 
than that in 1900, El Paso lies in a fertile agricultural valley, 
and in 1908 the erection of an immense dam was begun near 
Engle, New Mexico (100 m. above El Paso), by the U.S. govern- 
ment, to store the flood waters of the Rio Grande for irrigating 
this area. Before the Mexican War, following which the first 
United States settlement was made, the site of El Paso was known 
as Ponce de Leon Ranch, the land being owned by the Ponce de 
Leon family. El Paso was first chartered as a city in 1873, and 
in 1907 adopted the commission form of government. 

ELPHINSTONE, MOUNTSTUART (1779-1859), Indip states- 
man and historian, fourth son of the nth Baron Elphinstone in 
the peerage of Scotland, was born in 1779. Having received 
an appointment in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, of which one of his uncles was a director, he reached 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1796. After filling several sub- 
ordinate posts, he was appointed in 1801 assistant to the 
British resident at Poona, at the court of the peshwa, the most 
powerful of the Mahratta princes. Here he obtained his first 
opportunity of distinction, being attached in the capacity of 
diplomatist to the mission of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the 
Mahrattas. When, on the failure of negotiations, war broke out, 
Elphinstone, though a civilian, acted as virtual aide-de-camp to 
General Wellesley. He was present at the battle of Assaye, 
and displayed such courage and knowledge of tactics throughout 
the whole campaign that Wellesley told him he had mistaken his 
profession, and that he ought to have been a soldier. In 1804, 
when the war closed, he was appointed British resident at Nagpur. 
Here, the times being uneventful and his duties light, he occupied 
much of his leisure in reading classical and general literature, 
and acquired those studious habits which clung to him throughout 
life. In 1808 he was appointed the first British envoy to the court 
of Kabul, with the object of securing a friendly alliance with the 
Afghans ; but this proved of little value, because Shah Shuja 
was driven from the throne by his brother before it could be 
ratified. The most valuable permanent result of the embassy 
was the literary fruit it bore several years afterwards in Elphin- 
stone’s great work on Kabul. After spending about a year in 
Calcutta arranging the report of his mission, Elphinstone was 
appointed in 1 81 1 to the imjMjrtant and difficult post of resident 
at Poona. The difficulty arose from the general complication 
of Mahratta politics, and especially from the weak and treacherous 
character of the peshwa, which Elphinstone rightly read from 
the first. While the mask of friendship was kept up Elphinstone 
carried out the only suitable policy, that of vigilant quiescence, 
with admirable tact and patience ; when in 1817 the mask was 
thrown aside and the peshwa ventured to declare war, the English 
resident proved for the second time the truth of Wellesley’s 
assertbn that he was bom a soldier. Though his own account 
of bis share in the campaign is characteristically modest, one 
can gather from it that the success of the British troops waw 
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chiefly owing to his assuming the command at an important 
crisis during the battle of Kirkee. 

The peshwa being driven from Kis throne, his territories were 
annexed to the British dominions, and Elphinstone was 
nominated commissioner to administer them. He discharged 
the responsible task with rare judgment and ability. In 1819 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of Bombay and held this 
post till 1827, his principal achievement being tiiie compiktion 
of the “ Elphinstone code.” He may fairly 1 m regarded as the 
founder of the system of state education in India, and he probably 
did more than any other Indian administrator to further every 
likely scheme for the promotion of native education. His con- 
nexion with ^e Bombay presidency was appropriately com- 
memorated in the endowment of the Elphinstone College by the 
native communities, and in the erection of a marble statue 
by the European inhabitants. 

Returning to England in 1829, after an interval of two years* 
travel, Elphinstone retained in his retirement and enfeebled 
health an important influence on public affairs. He twice 
refused the ofer of the governor-generalship of India. Long 
before his return he had made his reputation as an author by his 
Account of the Kingdom of Cabul and its Dependencies in Persia 
and India (1815). Soon after his arrival in England he com- 
menced the preparation of a work of wider scope, a history of 
India, which was published in 1841. It embraces the Hindu 
and Mahommedan periods, and is still a work of high authority. 
He died on the 20th of November 1859. 

See J.S. Cotton, Mountstuart Elphinstone (^^Rulersof India** series), 
(i8q 2) : T. E. Colebrooke, Life of Mountstuaft Elphinstone (1884) ; 
and G. W. Forrest, Official Writings of Mountstuaft Elphinstone (1884). 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM (1431-1514), Scottish statesman 
and prelate, founder of the university of Aberdeen, was bom 
in Glasgow, and educated at the university of his native city, 
taking the degree of M.A. in 1452, After practising for a short 
time as a lawyer in the church courts, he was ordained priest, 
becoming rector of St MichaePs church, Trongate, Glasgow, in 
1465. Four years later he went to continue his studies at the 
university of Paris, where he became reader in canon law, and 
then, proceeding to Orleans, became lecturer in the university 
there. Before 1474 he had returned to Scotland, and was made 
rector of the university, and official of the see of Glasgow. 
Further promotion followed, but soon more important duties 
were entrusted to Elphinstone, who was made bishop of Ross 
in 1481. He was a member of the Scots parliament, and was 
sent by King James III, on diplomatic errands to Louis XI. 
of France, and to Edward IV. of England ; in 1483 he was 
appointed bishop of Aberdeen, although his consecration was 
delayed for four years ; and he was sent on missions to England, 
both before and after the death of Richard III, in 1485. Although 
he attended the meetings of parliament with great regularity 
he did not neglect his episcopal duties, and the fabric of*the 
cathedral of Aberdeen owes much to his care. Early in 1488 
the bishop was made lord high chancellor, but on the king’s 
death in the following June he vacated this office, and retired to 
Aberdeen. As a diplomatist of repute, however, his services 
were quickly required by the new king, James IV., in whose 
interests he visited the kings of England and France, and the 
German king, Maximilian 1 . Having been made keeper of the 
privy seal in 1492, and having arranged a dispute between the 
Scotch and the Dutch, the bishop’s concluding years were mainly 
spent in the foundation of the university of Aberdeen. The 
papal bull for this purpose was obtained in 1494, and the royal 
charter which n^e old Aberdeen the seat of a university is 
dated 1498. A small endowment was provided by the king, 
and the university, modelled on that of Paris and intended | 
principally to be a sdiool of law, soon became the most famous 
and popular of the Scots seats of learning, a result which was 
largely due to the wide experience and ripe wisdom of Elphinstone 
and of his friend, Hector Boece, the first rector. The building 
of the college of the Holy Virgin in Nativity, now King’s College, 
was completed in 1506, and the bishop also rebuilt the choir of 
his cath^al, and built a bridge over the Dee. Continuing tu 


participate in public affairs he opposed the policy of hostility 
towards Engird which led to the disaster at Flodden in 
September 1513, and died in Edinburgh on the'a5th dl October 
1514. Elphimtone was partly responsible for the introduction 
of printing into Scotland, and for the production of HieBreviarium 
Aberdonense, He may have written some of the lives in this 
collection, and gathered together materials concerning the 
history of Scotland ; but he did not, as some have thought, 
continue the ScoHchronicont nor did he write the Lives of Scottish 
Saints, 

See Hector Boece, Murthlacensium et AberdonOnHum episcoporum 
vitae, edited and translated by T. Moir (Aberdeen, x8^) ; Fasti 
Aberdonenses, edited by C. Innes (Aberdeen, 1854) ; and A. Gardyne, 
Theatre of Scottish Worthies and Lyf of W, Elphinston, edited by 
D. Laing (Aberdeen, 1878). 

EL RENO, a city and the county-seat of Canadian county, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the N. fork of the Canadian river, about 
26 m. W. of Oklahoma City. Pop. (1890) 285 ; (1900) 3383 ; 
(1907) 5370, of whom 401 were of negro descent and only seven 
were Indians. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (owned by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific), and the St Louis, El Reno & Western 
r^ways, the last extending from El Reno to Guthrie. El Reno 
lies on the rolling prairie lands, about 1360 ft. above the sea, in 
an Indian com, wheat, oats and cotton-producing and dairying 
region, and has a large grain elevator, a cotton compress, and 
various manufacturing establishments, among the products 
being flour, canned goods and crockery. El Reno has a Carnegie 
library, and within the city’s limits is Bellamy’s Lake (180 acres), 
a favourite resort. Near the city is a Government boarding 
school for the Indians of the Ch^enne and the Arapahoe Reserva- 
tion. Fort Reno, a U.S. military post, was established near 
El Reno in 1876, and in 1908 became a supply depot of the 
quartermaster’s department under the name of ‘^Fort Reno 
Remount Depot.” The first settlement here, apart from the 
fort, was made in the autumn of 1889 ; in 1892 El Reno received 
a city charter. 

ELSFLETH, a maritime town of Germany, in the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, in a fertile district at the confluence of 
the Hunte with the Weser, on the railway Hude-Nordenham. 
Pop. 2000. It has an Evangelical church, a school of navigation, 
a harbour and docks. It has considerable trade in corn and 
timber and is one of the centres of the North Sea herring fishery. 

ELSINORE (Dan. Helsingbr), a seaport of Denmark in the 
amt (county) of Frederiksborg, on the east coast of the island 
of Zealand, 28 m. N. of Copenhagen by rail. Pop. (1901) 13,902. 
It stands at the narrowest part of the Sound, opposite the 
Swedish town of Helsingborg, 3 m. distant. Communication 
is piamtained by means of a steam ferry. Its harbour admits 
vessels of 20 ft. draught, and the roadstead affords excellent 
anchorage. There are shipbuilding yards, with foundry, engineer- 
ing shops, &c. ; the chief export is agricultural produce ; imports, 
iron, coal, cereals and yam. Helsingbr received town-privileges 
in 1425. In 1522 it was taken and burnt by Liibeck, but in 
1535 was retaken by Christian II. It is celebrated as the Elsinore 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy of Handety and was the birthplace 
of Saxo Grammaticus, from whose history the story of Hamlet 
is derived. A pile of rocks surrounded by trees is shown as the 
grave of Hamlet, and Ophelia’s brook is also pointed out, but 
both are, of course, inventions. On a tongue of land east of the 
town stands the castle of Kronberg or Kronenberg, a magnificent, 
solid and venerable Gothic structure built by Frederick II. 
towards the end of the i6th century, and extensively restored 
by Christian IV. after a fire in 1637. It was taken by the Swedes 
in 1658, but its possession was again given up to the Danes in 
1660. From its turrets, one of which serves as a lighthouse, 
there are fine views of the straits and of the neighbouring 
countries. The Flag Batteiy is the “ platfortn before the castle ” 
where the ghost appears m Hamlet, Within it the principal 
object of interest is the apartment in which Matilda, queen of 
Christian VII. and sister of George III. of England, was im- 
prisoned before she was taken to Hanover. The chapel contains 
fine wood-can ing of the 17th century. North-west of the town 
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is Marienlyst^ originally a royal cb&teau^ but now a seaside 
resort. 

ELSSLER* FANNY (1810-1884), Austrian dancer, was bom 
m Vienna on the 23rd of June 1810. From her earliest years 
she was trained for the ballet, and made her appearance at the 
K&mtner-'nior theatre in Vienna before she was seven. She 
almost invariably danced with her sister Theresa, who was two 
years her senior ; and, after some years’ experience together in 
Vienna, the two went in 1827 to Naples. Their success there — 
to which Fanny contributed more largely than her sister, who 
used to efface herself in order to heighten the effect of Fanny’s 
more brilliant powers — ^led to an engagement in Berlin in 1830. 
This was the beginning of a series of triumphs for Fanny’s 
personal beauty and skill in dancing. After captivating all 
hearts in Berlin and Vienna, and inspiring the aged statesman 
Friedrich von Gentz (q,v.) with a remarkable passion, she paid 
a visit to London, wh(xe she received much kindness at the 
hands of Mr and Mrs Grote, who practically adopted the little 
girl who was born three months after the mother’s arrival in 
England. In September 1834 Fanny Elssler appeared at the 
Opera in Paris, a step to which she looked forward with much 
misgiving on account of Taglioni’s supremacy on that stage. 
The result, however, was another triumph for her, and the 
temporary eclipse of Taglioni, who, although the finer artist 
of the two, could not for the moment compete with the new- 
comer’s personal fascination. It was conspicuously in her 
performance of the Spanish cachuca that Fanny Elssler outshone 
all rivals. In 1840 she sailed with her sister for New York, and 
after two years’ unmixed success they returned to Europe, 
where during the following five years Fanny appeared in Germany, 
Austria, France, England and Russia. In 1845, having amassed 
a fortune, she retired from the stage and settled near Hamburg. 
A few years later her sister Theresa contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and was ennobled 
under the title of Baroness von Bamim. Fanny Elssler died at 
Vienna on the 27th of November 1884. Theresa was left a 
widow in 1873, and died on the igth of November 1878. 

ELBTER, the name of two rivers of Germany, (i) The 
Schwarze (Black) Elster rises in the Lausitz range, on the 
southern border of Saxony, flows N. and N.W., and after a course 
of 112 m. enters the Elbe a little above Wittenl>erg. It is a 
sluggish stream, winding its way through sandy soil and 
frequently along a divided channel. (2) The Weisse (White) 
Elster rises in the north-western comer of Bohemia, a little 
north of Eger, cuts through the Vogtland in a deep and pictur- 
esque valley, posing Plauen, Greiz, Gera and Zeitz on its way 
north to Leipzig, just below which city it receives its most 
important tributaty, the Pleisse. At Leipzig it divides, the 
main stream turning north-west and entering the Saale from 
the right a little above Halle ; the other arm, the Luppe, 
flowing pandlel to the main stream and south of it enters the 
Saale below Merseburg. Total length, 121 m. ; total descent, 
1286 ft 

ELOTER, a spa and inland watering-place of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Saxony, on the Weisse Elster, close to the 
Bohemian frontier on the railway Plauen-Eger, and 20 m. S. 
of the former. It has some industries of lace-making and weaving, 
and a population of about 2000, in addition to visitors. The 
mineral springs, saline-chalybeate, specific in cases of nervous 
disorders aifd feminine ailments, have been lately supplemented 
by baths of various kinds, and these, together with the natural 
attractions of the place as a climatic health resort, have com- 
bined to make it a fashionable watering-place during the summer 
season. The number of visitors amounts annually to about 
10,000. 

See Fleehsig, Bad ElsUr (Leinstg, 1884). 

ELBWIOKf a ward of the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England, in the western part of the borough, bordering the 
river Tyne. Tlie name is well known in connexion with the great 
ordnance and naval works of%ir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. 
Elswick Park, attached to the old mansion of the same name, is 
now a public recreation ground. 


EL TEB, a halting-place in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan near 
the coast of the Red Sea, 9 m. S.W. of the port of Trinkitat 
on the road to Tokar. At El Teb, on the 4th of February 1884, 
a heterogpeous force under General Valentine Baker, marching 
to the relief of the Egyptian garrison of Tokar, was completely 
routed by the Mahdists (^e Egypt : Military Operations}, 

ELTON, CHARLES ISAAC (1839-1900), English lawyer and 
antiqiiary, was bom at Southampton on the 6th of December 
1839. Educated at Cheltenham and Balliol College, Oxford, he 
was elected a fellow of Queen’s College in 1862. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1865. His remarkable knowledge 
of old real property law and custom helped him to an extensive 
conveyancing practice and he took silk in 1885. He sat in the 
House of Commons for West Somerset in 1884-1885 and from 
1886 to 1892. In 1869 he succeeded to his uncle’s property of 
Whitestaunton, near Chard, in Somerset. During the later 
years of his life he retired to a great extent from legal practice, 
and devoted much of his time to literary work. He died at 
Whitestaunton on the 23rd of April 1900. Elton’s principal 
works were The Tenures of Kent (1867) ; Treatise on Commons 
and Waste Lands (1868); Laiv of Copyholds (1874); Origins 
of English History (1882) ; Custom and Tenant Right (1882). 

ELTVILLE (Elfeld), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Ilesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
5 m. S.W. from Wiesbaden, on the railway Frankfort-on-Main- 
Cologne, and with a branch to Schlangenbad. Pop. 3700. 
It has a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, ruins of a 
feudal castle, a Latin school, and a monument to Gutenberg. 
It has a considerable trade in the wines of the district and two 
manufactories of sparkling wines. Eltville (originally Adeldvile, 
Lat. Altavilla) is first mentioned in a record of the year 882. 
It was given by the emperor Otto I. to the archbishops of Mainz, 
who often resided here. It received town rights in 1331 and was 
a place of importance during the middle ages. In 1465 Gutenberg 
set up his press at Eltville, under the patronage of Archbishop 
Adolphus of Nassau, shortly afterwards handing over its use 
to the brothers Heinrich and Nikolaus Bechterraiinz. Several 
costly early examples of printed books issued by this press 
survive, the earliest being the Vocabularium Latino-Teutonicum, 
first printed in 1467. 

ELTZ, a small river of Germany, a left bank tributary of the 
Mosel. It rises in the Eifel range, and, after a course of 5 m., 
joins the latter river at Moselkern. Just above its confluence 
stands the romantic castle of Eltz, crowning a rocky summit 
900 ft. high, and famous as being one of the best preserved 
medieval strongholds of Germany. It is the ancestral seat of the 
counts of Eltz and contains numerous antiquities. 

See Roth, Geschickte der Herren tmd Grafen zu Eltz Iz vols., Mainz, 
1889-1890). 

ELVAS, an episcopal city and frontier fortress of Portugal, 
in the district of Portalegre and formerly included in the province 
of Alemtejo ; 170 m. E. of Lisbon, and 10 m. W. of the Spanish 
fortress of Badajoz, by the Madrid-Badajoz-Lisbon railway. 
Pop. (1900) 13,981. Elvas is finely situated on a hill 5 m. N.W. 
of the river Guodiana. It is defended by seven bastions and 
the two forts of Santa Luzia and Nossa Senhora da Grap. 
Its late Gothic cathedral, which has also many traces of Moorish 
influence in its architecture, dates from the reign of Emmanuel I. 
(1495-1521). A fine aqueduct, 4 m. long, supplies the city with 
pure water ; it was begun early in the 15th century and com- 
pleted in 1622. For some distance it includes four tiers of super- 
imposed arches, with a total height of 120 ft. The surrounding 
lowlands are very fertile, and Elvas is celebrated for its excellent 
olives and plums, the last-named bemg exported, either fresh 
or dried, in laige quantities. Brandy is distilled and pottery 
manufactured in the city. The fortress of Campo Maior, 10 m. 
N.E., is famous for its siege by the French and relief by the 
British under Marshal Beresford in 1811— an exploit com- 
memorated in a ballad by Sir Walter Scott. 

Elvas is the Roman Alpesa or Helvas, the Moorish Balesh, 
the Spaniidi Yelves. It was wrested from ^e Moors by Alphonso 
VIII. of Castile in 1166 ; but was temporarily recaptured 
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before its final occupation by the Portuguese in issfi. In 1570 
it became an episcopal see. Prom 1642 until modem times it 
was the chief frontier fortress S. the Tagus ; and it twice 
withstood sieges by the Sp^ish, in 1658 and 1711. The French 
under Marshal Junot took it in March 1808, but evacuated it in 
August, after the conclusion of the tonvention of Cintra (sfee 
Peninsular War). 

ELVEY, SIR GEORGE JOB (1816-1893), English organist and 
composer, was bom at Canterbury on the 27th of March x8i6. 
He was a chorister at Canterbury cathedral under Highmore 
Skeats, the organist. Subsequently he became a pupil of elder 
brother, Stephen, and then studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music under Cipriani Potter and Dr Crotch. In 1834 he gained 
the Gresham prize medal for his anthem, “ Bow down thine ear,” 
and in 1835 appointed organist of St George’s chapel, 
Windsor, a post he filled for 47 years, retiring in 1882. He took 
the degree of Mus.B. at Oxford in 1838, and in 1840 that of 
Mus.D. Anthems of his were commissioned for the Three Choirs 
Festivals of 1853 and 1857, and in 1871 he received the honour 
of knighthood. He died at Windlesham in Surrey on the 9th of 
December 1893. works, which are nearly all for the Church, 
include two oratorios, a great number of anthems and seivices, 
and some pieces for the organ. A memoir of him, by his widow, 
was published in 1894. 

ELVIRA, SYNOD OF, an ecclesiastical synod held in Spain, 
the date of which cannot be determined with exactness. The 
solution of the question hinges upon the interpretation of the 
canons, that is, upon whether they are to be taken as reflecting 
a recent, or as pointing to an imminent, persecution. Thus 
some argue for a date between 300 and 303, t.€. before the 
Diocletian persecution ; others for a date between 303 and 314, 
after the persecution, but before the synod of Arles ; still others 
for a date between the synod of Arles and the council of Nicaea, 
325. Mansi, Hardouin, Hefele and Dale are in substantial 
agreement upon 305 or 306, and this is probably the closest 
approximation possible in the present state of the evidence. 
The place of meeting, Elvira, was not far from the modem 
Granada, if not, as Dale thinks, actually identical with it. 
There the nineteen bishops and twenty-four presbyters, from 
all parts of Spain, but chiefly from the south, assembled, probably 
at the instigation of Hosius of Cordova, but under the presidency 
of Felix of Accis, with a view to restoring order and discipline 
in the church. The cighty-one canons which were adopted 
reflect with considerable fulness the internal life and external 
relations of the Spanish Church of the 4th century. The social 
environment of Christians may be inferred from the canons 
prohibiting marriage and other intercourse with Jews, pagans 
and heretics, closing the offices of flamm and duumvir to 
Christians, forbidding all contact with idolatry and likewise 
participation in pagan festivals and public games. The state 
of morals is mirrored in the canons denouncing prevalent vices. 
The canons respecting the clergy exhibit the clergy as already 
a special class with peculiar privileges, a more exacting mor^ 
standard, heavier penalties for delinquency. The bishop has 
acquired control of the sacraments, presbyters and deacons 
acting only under his orders ; the episcopate appears as a unit, 
bishops being bound to respect one another’s disciplinary decrees. 
Worthy of especial note are canon 33, enjoining celibacy upon all 
clerics and all who minister at the altar (the most ancient canon 
of celibacy) ; canon 36, forbidding pictures in churches ; canon 
38, permitting lay baptism under certain conditions ; and canon 
53, forbidding one bishop to restore a person excommunicated 
by another. 

See Mansi ii. pp. 1-496 ; Hardouin i. pp. 247-258 ; Hefele (2nd 
ed.) i. pp. 148 sq^. (English translation, i. pp. 131 sqq.) ; Dale, 
The Synod of Elvira (London, 1882) ; and Hennecke, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklopddie (3rd ed.), s.v. " Elvira," especially biblio- 
graphy. (T. F. C.) 

EL WAD, a town m the Algerian Sahara, 125 m. in a straight 
line S.S.E. of Biskra, and 190 m. W. by S. of Gabes. Pop. (1906) 
7586. El Wad is one of the most interesting places in Algeria. 
It is surrounded by huge hollows containing noble palm groves ; 
and beyond these on every side stretches the limitless desert 
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with its great billows of sand, the encroachments of which on 
the oasis are only held at bay by ceaseless toil The town itself 
consists of a mass of one-storied stone houses, each sunnemted 
by a little dome, clustering round ^ market-place with its 
mosque and mixuuret. By an exception rare in Saharim settle- 
ments, there are no defensive works save the fort containing the 
government offices, which die French have built on the south 
side of the town. The inhabitants are of two distinct tribes, 
one, the Aduan, of Berber stock, the odier a branch of the 
Sha'ambah Arabs. El Wad possesses a curioua currency known 
as fious, consisting of obsolete copper coiilB of Algerian and 
Tunisian dynasties. Seven flous are regarded as equal to the 
FVench five-centime piece. 

El Wad oasis is one of a group known- collectively as the Suf. 
Five miles N.W. is Kuinine (pop. 3541) and 6 m. farther N.W. 
Guemar (pop. 6885), an ancient fortified town noted for its 
manufacture of carpets. Linen weavii^ is carried on extensively 
m the Suf. Administratively El Wad is the capital of an annexe 
to the territory of Tuggurt. 

ELWOOD, a city of Madison county, Indiana, U.S.A., on 
Duck Creek, about 38 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1880) 
751 ; (1890) 2284 ; (1900) 12,950, of whom 1386 were foreign- 
bom. Elwood is served by the Lake Erie & Western and the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chic^o & St Louis railways, and by an 
interurbw electric line. Its rapid growth in population and as 
a manufacturing centre was due l^gely to its situation in the 
natural gas region ; the failure of the gas supply in 1903 caused 
a decrease in manufacturing, but the city gradually adjusted 
itself to new conditions. It has large tin plate mills, iron and 
steel foundries, saw and planing mills, wooden-ware and furniture 
factories, bottling works and lamp-chimney factories, flour mills 
and packing houses. In 1905 the value of the city’s factory 
product was $6,111,083 ; in 1900 it was $9,433,513 ; the glaw 
product was valued at $223,766 in 1905, and at $1,011,803 in 
1900. There are extensive brick-yards m the vicinity, and the 
surrounding agricultural country furnishes large supplies of 
grain, live-stock, poultry and produce, for which Elwood is the 
shipping centre. The site was first settled under the name of 
Quincy ; the present name was adopted in 1869 ; and in 1891 
Elwood received a city charter. 

ELY, RICHARD THEODORE (1854- ), American econ- 

omist, was bora at Ripley, New York, on the 13th of April 1854. 
Educated at (xilumbia and Heidelberg universities, he held the 
professorship of economics at Johns Hopkins University from 
1881 to 1892, and was subsequently professor of economics at 
Wisconsin University. Professor Ely took an active part in 
the formation of the American Economic Association, was 
secretary from 1885 to 1892 and president from 1899 to 1901. 
He published a useful Introduction to Political Economy (18 ^) ; 
Outlines of Economics (1893) ; The Labour Movement in America 
(1883) ; Jh^oblems of To-day (1888) ; Social Aspects of Christian- 
ity (1889) ; Socialism and Social Reform (1894) ; Monopolies 
and Trusts (1900), and Studies in the Evolution of Industrial 
Society (1903). 

ELY, a cathedral city and market-town, in the Newmarket 
parliamentary division of (Cambridgeshire, England, 16 m. 
N.N.E. of Qimbridge by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 7713. It stands on a considerable 
eminence on the west (left) bank of the Ouse, in the Isle of Ely, 
which rises above the surrounding fens. Thus its situation, 
before the great drainage operations of the 17th century, was 
practically msular. The ma^ificent cathedral, towering above 
the town, is a landmark far over the wide surrounding level. 
The soil in the vicinity is fertile and market-gardening is carried 
on, fruit and vegetables (especially asparagus) being sent to the 
London markets. The town has a considerable manufacture of 
tobacco pipes and earthenware, and there are in the neighbour- 
hood mills for the preparation of oil from flax, hemp and cole- 
seed. Besides the cathedral Ely has in St Mary’s church, lying 
almost under the shadow of the greater building, a fine structure 
ranging in style from Norman to Perpendicular, but in the main 
Early English. The sessions house and com exchange are the 
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principal public buildings. The grammar school^ founded by 
Henry VIII. in 1541, occupies (together with other buildings) 
the room over the gateway of the monastery, known as the Porta, 
and the chapel built by Prior John de Cranden (1321-1341) is 
restored to use as a school chapel. A theological college was 
founded in 1876 and opened in 1881. 

The foundation of the present cathedral was laid by its first 
Norman abbot, Simeon, in 1083. But the reputation of Ely 
had been established long before Etheldreda (iEthelthryth), 
daughter of Anna, king of East Anglia, was married to Ecgfrith, 
king of Northumbria, against her will, as she had vowed herself 
wholly to a religious life. Her husband opposed liimself to her 
vow, but with the help of Wilfrid, archbishop of York, she took 
the veil, and found refuge from her husband in the marsh-girt 
Isle of Ely. Here she founded a religious house, in all probability 
a mixed community, in $73, becoming its first abbess, and giving 
the whole Isle of Ely to the foundation. In 870 the monastery 
was destroyed by the Danes, as were also the neighbouring 
foundations at Soham, Thorney, Crowland and Peterlwrough, 
and it remained in ruins till 970, when iEthelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, founded a new Benedictine monastery here. King 
Edgar in 970 endowed the monks with the former possessions of 
the convent and also granted them the secular causes of two 
hundreds within and of five hundreds without the marshes, all 
charges belonging to the king in secular disputes in all their lands 
and every fourth penny of public revenue in the province of 
Grantecestre. The wealth and importance of Ely rose, and its 
abbots held the post of chancellors of the king’s court alternately 
with the abbots of Glastonbury and of St Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury. But Ely again became a scene of contest in the desperate 
final struggle agamst William the Conqueror of which Hereward 
" the Waike ” was the hero. Finally, in 1071, the monks agreed 
to surrender the Isle of Ely to the king on condition of the 
confirmation of all the possessions and privileges, held by them 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. Abbot Simeon (1081- 
1094), who now began the reconstruction of the church, was 
related to William and brother to Walkelin, first Norman bishop 
of Winchester. Under Abbot Richard (1100-1107) the transla- 
tion from the Saxon church of the bodies of St Etheldreda and 
of the two abbesses who had followed her, and their enshrine- 
ment in the new edifice, took place ; and it was due to the honour 
in which the memory of the foundresses was held that Ely 
maintained the position of dignity which it kept henceforth 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. The feast of St Ethel- 
dreda,. or St Awdrey as she was generally called, was the occasion 
every year for a large fair here, at which “ trifling objects ” 
were sold to pilgrims by way of souvenirs ; whence the word 
“ tawdrey,” a contraction of St Awdrey. In 1109 the Isle of 
Ely, most of Cambridgeshire, and the abbeys of Thorney and 
Cetricht were separated from the diocese of Lincoln, and con- 
verted into a new diocese, Ely being the seat of the bishopric, 
and after the dissolution of the monasteries Henry VIII. con- 
verted the conventual church into a cathedral (1541). The 
diocese is extensive. It covers nearly the whole of Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, part of Suffolk, and 
small portions of Essex, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Hertford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire. 

The cathedral is a cruciform structure, S37 ft. long and 190 ft. 
across the great transepts (exterior measurements). A relic of 
the Saxon foundation is preserved in the cross of St Osyth 
(c. 670), and a pre-Norman window is kept in the triforium, 
having been dug up near the cathedral. Of the work of the first 
two Norman abbots all that remains is the early Norman lower 
storey of the main transept. The foundations of Abbot Simeon’s 
apse were discovered below the present choir. The nave, which 
is Norman throughout, is 20B ft. in length, 72 ft. 9 in. to the top 
of ^ mlli, and 77 ft. 3 in. broad, including the aisles. The 
upper Mrti of the western tower and the transept were begun 
by Biiop Geoffrey Ridel. (^ 1189), and continued by his suc- 
cessor William LcM^champ, chancellor of England. The tower, 
which is 215 ft. high, is surmounted by a Decorated octagon 
with partly detached side turrets, and underwent alteration and 


strengthening in the Perpendicular period. The north-western 
transept wing is in ruins ; it is not known when it fell. The 
Galilee, or western porch, by which the cathedral is entered, is 
the work of Bishop Eustace (d. 12x5), and is a perfect example 
of Early English style. In 1322 the Normp central tower, 
erected by Abbot Simeon^ fell. Alan of Walsingham, sacrist of 
the church, designed its restoration in the form of the present 
octagon, a beautiful and unique conception. Instead of the 
ordinary four-arched central crossing, an octagon is formed at the 
crossing, the arches of the nave aisles and choir aisles being set 
obliquely. Both without and within, the octagon is the principal 
feature in the unusual general appearance of the cathedral, 
which gives it a peculiar eminence among English churches. 
The octagon was completed in 1328, and upon the ribbed vaulting 
of wood above it rose the lofty lantern, octagonal also, with its 
angles set opposite those of the octagon below. The total height 
of the structure is 170 ft. 7 in. Alan of Walsingham was further 
employed by Bishop John of Hotham (d. 1337) as architect of 
the Lady chapel, a beautiful example of Decorated work, which 
served from 1566 onward as a parish church. Of the seven bays 
of the choir the four easternmost, as well as the two beyond 
forming the retrochoir, were built by Bishop Hugh of Northwold 
(d. 1254). The three western bays were destroyed by the fall 
of the tower in 1321, and were rebuilt by Alan of Walsingham. 
The earlier portion is a superb example of Early English work, 
while the later is perhaps the best example of pure Decorated in 
England. The wooden canopies of the choir stalls are Decorated 
(1337) and very elaborate. The Perpendicular style is repre- 
sented by windows and certain other details, including supporting 
arches to the western tower. There are also some splendid 
chantry chapels and tombs in this style — the chapels of Bishop 
John Alcock (d. 1500) and Bishop Nicolas West (d. 1534); ixx 
the north and south choir aisles respectively, arc completely 
covered with the most delicate ornamentation ; while the tomb 
of Bishop Richard Redman (d. 1505) has a remarkably beautiful 
canopy. Among earlier monuments the canopied tomb of 
Bishop William de Luda (1290-1298) and the finely-carved effigy 
of Bishop Northwold (1254) are notable. Between 1845 and 
1884 the cathedral underwent restoration under the direction of 
Sir Gilbert Scott. The work included the erection of the modern 
reredos and clioir-screen, both designed by Scott, and the painting 
of the nave roof by Stylcman le Strange (d. 3862), who was suc- 
ceeded by Gambler Parry. Parry also richly ornamented the 
octagon and lantern in the style of the 14th century. 

Remains of the monastic buildings are fragmentary but 
numerous. Mention has been made of the Ely “ Porta ” or 
gateway (1396), which is occupied by the grammar school, 
and of Prior John de Cranden’s beautiful little Decorated chapel. 
But many of the remains, the bulk of which are incorporated in 
the deanery and canons’ and other residences to the south of the 
cathedral, are of much earlier date. Thus the fine early Norman 
undercroft of the prior’s hall is probably of the time of Abbot 
Simeon. Another notable fragment is the transitional Norman 
chancel of the infirmarj^ chapel. The remnants of the cloisters 
show a reconstruction m the 15th century, but the prior’s and 
monks’ doorways from the cloisters into the cathedral arc highly 
decorated late Norman. The bishop’s palace to the west of the 
cathedral has towers erected by Bishop Alcock at the close of the 
1 5th century . In the muniment room of the chapter is preserved, 
among many ancient documents of great interest, the liber 
Eliensis, a history of the monastery by the monk known as 
Thomas of Ely (d. c, 1174), of which the first part, which extends 
to the year 9^, contains a life of St Etheldreda, while the second 
is continued to the year 1107. 

Ely, which according to Bede {Hist, eccl iv. 19) derives its 
name from the quantity of eels in the waters about it (A.S. alt 
eel, -fg, island), was a borough by prescription at least as early 
as the reign of William the Conqueror. It owed its importance 
entirely to the monastery, and for a long time the abbot and 
afterwards the bishop had almost absolute power in the town. 
The bailiff who governed the town was chosen by the bishop 
until 1850, when a local board was appointed. Richard I. 
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granted the bishop of Ely a fair there, and in i3i9“i32o John of 
Holdiam, a later bishop, received licence to hold a fair on the 
vigil and day of Ascension and for twenty days Mowing. The 
markets are claimed by an undated charter by the bishop, who 
also continues to hold the fairs. In 1205 Ely sent two members 
to parliament, but has never been represented since. 

See C. W. Stubba, Ely Cathedral (London, 1897) ; Victoria CowUy 
History ^ Cambridgeshire. 

ELYOT, SIR THOMM {c. 1490-1546), English diplomatist and 
scholar. His father. Sir Richard Elyot (d. 1522), who held con- 
siderable estates m Wiltshire, was made (1503) serjeant-at-law 
and attorney-general to the queen consort, and soon afterwards 
was commissioned to act as justice of assize on the western 
circuit, becoming in 1513 judge of common pleas. Thomas was 
the son of his first marriage with Alice Fyndeme, but neither the 
date nor place of his birth is accurately known. Anthony k 
Wood claimed him as an dumnus of St Mary Hall, Oxford, while 
C. H. Cooper in the Athenae Cantabrigienses put in a claim for 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Elyot himself says in the preface to 
his Dictionary that he was educated under the paternal roof, 
and was from the age of twelve his own tutor. He supplies, in 
the introduction to his Castell of Heltk, a list of the authors he 
had read in philosophy and medicine, adding that a “ worshipful 
physician read to him Galen and some other authors. In 1511 
he accompanied his father on the western circuit as clerk to the 
assize, and he held this position until 1528. In addition to his 
father’s lands in Wiltshire and Oxfordshire he inherited in 1523 
the Cambridge estates of his cousin, Thomas Fynderne. His 
title was disputed, but Wolsey decided in his favour, and also 
made him clerk of the privy council. Elyot, in a letter addressed 
to Thomas Cromwell, says that he never received the emoluments 
of this office, while the barren honour of knighthood conferred 
on him when he was displaced in 1530 merely put him to further 
expense. In that year he sat on the commission appointed to 
inquire into the Cambridgeshire estates of his former patron. 
Cardinal W olsey . He married Margaret Barrow, who is described 
(Stapleton, Vita Thomae Mori, p. 59, ed. 1558) as a student in 
the school ” of Sir Thomas More. 

In 1531 he produced the Bake named the Governour, dedicated 
to King Henry VIII. The work advanced him in the king’s 
favour, and in the close of the year he received instructions to 
proceed to the court of the emperor Charles V. to induce him to 
take a more favourable view of Henry’s projected divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. With this was combined another com- 
mission, on which one of the king’s agents, Stephen Vaughan, 
was already engaged. He was, if possible, to apprehend William 
Tyndale. It is probable that Elyot was suspected, as Vaughan 
certainly was, of lukewarmness in carrying out the king’s wishes, 
but this has not prevented his being much abused by Protestant 
writers. As ambassador Elyot had been involved in ruinous 
expense, and on his return he wrote to Thomas Croniijirell, 
begging to be excused from serving as sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire, on the score of his poverty. The request 
was not granted. He was one of the commissioners in the inquiry 
instituted by Cromwell prior to the suppression of the monasteries, 
but he did not obtain any share of the spoils. There is little 
doubt that his known friendship for Thomas More militated 
against his chances of success, for in a letter addressed to Crom- 
well he admitted his friendship for More, but protested that he 
rated higher his duty to the king. William Roper, in his Life of 
More, says that Elyot was on a second embassy to Charles V., 
in the winter of 1535-1536, when he received at Naples the news 
of More’s execution. He had been kept in the dark by his own 
government, but' heard the news from the emperor. The story 
of an earlier embassy to Rome (1532), mentioned by Burnet, 
rests on a late endorsement of instructions dated from that year, 
which cannot be regarded as authoritative. In 1542 he repre- 
sented the borough of Cambridge in parliament. He had pur- 
chased from Cromwell the manor of Carleton m Cambridgeshire, 
where he died on the 26th of March 1546. 

Sir Thomas Elyot received little rewsu'd for his services to the 
state, but his schola^hip and his books were held in high esteem 
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by his contemporaries. The Bake natnsd the Gavemour was 
printed by Thomas Berthelet (1531, 1534) 1536, 1544, &c.). 
It is a treatise on moral philosophy, intend^ to direct the 
education of those destined to fill high positions, and to mculcate 
those moral principles which alone could ht them for the perform- 
ance of their duties. The subject was a favourite one in the 
16th centuiy, and the book, which contained many citations 
from classical authors, was very popular. Elyot expressly 
acknowledges his obligations to Erasmus’s InstituHo Principis 
Christiani ; but he makes no reference to the De regno et regis 
institutione of Francesco Patrizzi (d. 1494), >. bishop Gaeta, 
on which his work was undoubtedly modelled. As a prose writer, 
Elyot enriched the English language with many new words. 
In 1534 he published The Castell of Helth, a popuiar treatise on 
medicine, mtended to place a scientific knowledge of the art 
within the reach of those unacquainted with Greek. This work, 
though scoffed at by the faculty, was appreciated by the general 
public, and spieedily went through many editions. His Latin 
Dictionary y the earliest con^ehensive dictionary of the language, 
was completed in 1538. The copy of the first edition in the 
British Museum contains an autograph letter from Elyot to 
Thomas Cromwell, to whom it originally belonged. It was 
edited and enlarged in 1548 by Thomas Cooper, bisliop of 
Winchester, who called it Bibliotheca Eliotae, and it formed 
the basis in 1565 of Cooper’s Thesaurus linguae Romanae et 
Britannicae. 

Elyot’s translations include : — The Doctrinal of Princes (i534), 
from Isocrates ; Cyprianus^ A Swete and Devoute Sermon of Holy 
Saynt Ciprian of the Mortalitie of Man (1534) ; Rules of a Christian 
Life (1534), from Pico della Mirandola ; The Education or Bringing 
up of Children {c. 1535), from Plutarch ; and Howe one may take 
Profite of his Enymes (1535), from the same author is generally 
attributed to him. He also wrote : The Knowledge which maheth a 
WtseManoxid. Pasquyll thePlayne (1533) ; The Bankette of Sapience 
(1534)* a collection of moral sayings ; Preservative agaynste Deth 
(J545)» which contain.^ many quotations from the Fathers ; Defence 
of Good Women (1545). His Image of Governance^ compiled of the 
Actes and Sentences notable of the most noble Emperor Alexander 
Severus (1540) professed to be a translation from a Greek MS. of 
the emperor's secretary Encolpius (or Eucolpius, as Elyot calls him), 
wliich had been lent him by a gentleman of Naples, called Pudericus, 
who asked to have it back before the translation was complete. 
In these circumstances Elyot, as he asserts in his preface, supplied 
the other maxims from dinerent sources. He was violently assiuled 
by Humphrey Hody and later by William Wotton for putting forward 
a pseudo-translation ; but Mr H. H. S. Croft has discovered that 
there was a Neapolitan gentleman at that time bearing the name 
of Poderico, or, Latinized, Pudcricus, with whom Elyot may well 
have been acquainted. Roger Ascham mentions his De rebus 
memorabilihus Angliae ; and Webbe quotes a few lines of a lost 
translation of the A rs poUica of Horace. 

A learned edition of the Governour (2 vols., x88o), by H. H. S. 
Croft, contains, besides copious notes, a valuable glossary of z6th 
century English words. 

ELYRIA, a city and the county-seat of Lorain county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Black river, 8 m. from Lake Erie, and about 
25 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890) 5611 ; (1900) 8791, 
of whom 1397 were foreign-bom; (1906, estimate) 10,699. It 
is served by the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railways. Elyria is about 720 ft. above sea-level, 
and lies at the junction of the two forks of the Black river, 
each of which falls about 50 ft. here, furnishing water-power. 
Among the city’s manufactures are oxide of tin and other 
chemicals, iron and steel, leather goods, automobiles and bicycles, 
electrical and telephone supplies, butted tubing, gas engines, 
screws and bolts, silk, lace and hosiery. In 1905 the city’s 
factory products were valued at #2,933,450 — 140*2% more 
than their value in 1900. Flagging, building-stones and 
grindstones, taken from quarries in the vicinity (known as the 
Berea Grit quarries), are shipped from Elyria in large quantities. 
Elyria was founded about 1819 by Heman Ely, in whose honour 
it was named ; it was selected as the site for the county-seat 
in 1823, and was chartered as a city in 1892. 

ELYSIUM, in Greek mythology, the Elysian fields, the abode 
of the righteous after their removal from earth. In Homer 
{Od. iv. 563) this region is a plain at the farthest end of the 
earth on tiie banks of the river Oceanus, where the fair-haired 
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Rhadamanthys rules, and where the people are vexed by neither 
snow nor storm, heat nor cold, the air being always tempered 
by the zephyr wafted from the ocean. It is no dwelling of 
the dead nor part of the lower world, but distinguished heroes 
are translated thither without dying, to live a life of perfect 
happiness. In Hesiod (W, and D. 166) the same description 
is given of the Islands of the Blessed under the rule of Cronus, 
which yield three harvests yearly. Here, according to Pindar, 
Rhadamanthys sits by the side of his father Cronus and ad- 
ministers judgment ( 01 . ii. 61, Frag. 95). All who have suc- 
cessfully gone through a triple probation on earth are admitted 
to share these blessings. In later accounts (Aeneid, vi. 541) 
Elysium was regarded as part of the underworld, the home of the 
righteous dead adjudged worthy of it by the tribunal of Minos, 
Rhadamanthys and Aeacus. Those who had lived evil lives 
were thrust down into Tartarus, where they suffered endless 
torments. 

ELZE, KARL (1821-1889), German scholar and Shakesp>earian 
critic, was bom at Dessau on the 22nd of May 1821. Having 
studied(i839-i843)classical philology, and modem, but especially 
English, literature at the university of Leipzig, he was a master 
for a time in the Gymnasium (classical school) at Dessau, and 
in 1875 was appointed extraordinary, and in 1876 ordinaiy, 
professor of English philology the university of Halle, in which 
city he died on the 21st of January 1889. Elze began his literary 
career with the Engltscher Liederschatz (1851), an anthology 
of English lyrics, edited for a while a critical periodical Atlantis ^ 
and in 1857 published an edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet with 
critical notes. He also edited Chapman’s Alphonsas (1867) and 
wrote biographies of Walter Scott, Byron and Shakespeare ; 
Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare (English translation by D. Schmitz, 
as Essays on Shakespeare , London, 1874), and the excellent 
treatise, Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists with conjectured emenda- 
tions of the text (3 vols., Halle, 1880-1886, new ed. 1889). 

ELZEVIR, the name of a celebrated family of Dutch printers 
belonging to the 17th century. The original name of the family 
was Elsevier, or Elzevier, and their French editions mostly retain 
this name; but in their Latin editions, which are the more 
numerous, tlie name is spelt Elzeverius, which was gradually 
corrupted in English into Elzevir as a generic term for their 
books. The family origindly came from Louvain, and there 
Louis, who first made the name Elzevir famous, was born in 
1540. He learned the business of a bookbinder, and having been 
compelled in 1580, on account of his Protestantism and his 
adherence to the cause of the insurgent provinces, to leave his 
native country, he established himself as bookbinder and book- 
seller in Leiden. His Euiropius, which appeared in 1592, was 
long regarded as the earliest Elzevir, but the first is now known 
to be Drusii Ebraicarum quaestionum ac responsionum libri duo, 
which was produced in 1583. In all he published about 150 
works. He died on the 4th of February 1617. Of his five sons, 
Matthieu, Louis, Gilles, Joost and Bonaventure, who all adopted 
their father’s profession, Bonaventure, who was bom in 1583, 
b the most celebrated. He began business as a printer in 1608, 
and in 1626 took into partnership Abraham, a son of Matthieu, 
born at Leiden in 1592. Abraham died on the 14th of August 
1652, and Bonaventure about a month afterwards. The fame 
of the Elzevir editions rests chiefly on the works issued by this 
firm. Their Greek and Hebrew impressions are considered 
inferior to those of the Aldi and the Estiennes, but their small 
editions in i2mo, i6mo and 24mo, for elegance of design, neat- 
ness, clearness and regularity of type, and beauty of paper, 
cannot be surpassed. Especially may be mentioned the two 
editions of the New Testament in Greek (*H Kotn) SiadrjKT), 
Novum Testamentum, 8:Cv)^ publbhed in 1624 and 1633, of which 
the latter is the more beautiful and the more sought after ; 
the Psalterium Davidts, 1653 ; Virgilii opera, 1636 ; Terentii 
comediae, 1635 but* the works which gave their press its chief 
celebrity are thtitr collectiqnfof French authors on hbtory and 
politics in ;^4mo. known under the name of the Petites 
their series of Latin, French and Italian classics 
in small izmo. Jean, son of Abraham, bom in 1622, had since 


1647 been in partnership with hb father and unde, and when 
they died Daniel, son of Bonaventure, bom in 1626, joined him. 
Their partnership did not last more than two years, and alter 
its dissolution Jean carried on the busmess alone till hb death 
in 1661. In 1654 Daniel joined his cousin Loub (the third of 
that name and son of the*'second Louis), who was bom in 1604, 
and had establbhed a printing press at Amsterdam in 1638. 
From 1655 to 1666 they published a series of Latin classics 
in 8vo, cum notis variorum ; Cicero in 4to ; the Etymologicon 
linguae Latinae; and a munificent Corpus juris ciyilis in 
folio, 2 vols., 1^3. Loub died in 1670, and Daniel in 1680. 
Besides Bonaventure, another son of Matthieu, Isaac, bom in 
1593, establbhed a printing press at Leiden, where he carried on 
business from 1616 to 1625 ; but none of his editions attained 
much fame. The last representatives of the Elzevir printers 
were Peter, grandson of Joost, who from 1667 to 1675 was a 
bookseller at Utrecht, and printed seven or eight volumes of 
little consequence ; and Abraham, son of the first Abraham, 
who from 1^1 to 1712 was imiversity printer at Leiden. 

Some of the Elzevir editions bear no other typographical mark 
than simply the words Apud Elzeverios, or Ex o^ina Elseveriana, 
under the rubrique of the town. But the majority l^ar one of 
their special devices, four of which are recognized as in common 
use. Louis Elzevir, the founder of the family, usually adopted 
the arms of the United Provinces, an e^le on a cippus holding 
in its claws a sheaf of seven arrows, with the motto Concordia 
res parvae crescunt. About 1620 the Leiden Elzevirs adopted 
a new device, known as “ the solitary,” and consisting of an 
elm tree, a fruitful vine and a man alone, with a motto Non 
solus. They also used another device, a palm tree with the 
motto, Assurgo pressa. The Elzevirs of Amsterdam used for 
their principal device a figure of Minerva with owl, shield and 
olive tree, and the motto, Ne extra oleas. The earliest produc- 
tions of the Elzevir press are marked with an angel bearing a book 
and a scythe, and various other devices occur at different times. 
When the Elzevirs did not wish to put their name to their works 
they generally marked them with a sphere, but of course the 
mere fact that a work printed in the 17th century bears this 
mark is no proof that it is theirs. The total number of works 
of all kinds which cafnc from the presses of the Elzevirs is given 
by Willems as 1608 ; there were also many forgeries. 

See “ Notice de la collection d'anteurs latins, fran^ais, et italiens, 
imprimee do format petit en 12, par les Elsevier/’ in Brunet’s Manuel 
du lihrairi (Paris, 1820) ; A. de Reume, Recherches historiques, 
eHdalogiques, et bibliugraphiques sur les Elsevier (Brussels, 1847) : 
Paul Dupont, Histoire de timprimerie, in two vols. (Paris, 1854) ; 
Pieters, Annates de Vimprimerie ElsMiifienne (2nd ed., Ghent, 1858) ; 
Walthcr, Les Elsdveriennes de la bihliotheque impiriale de St-Piters~ 
hourg (St Petersburg, 1864) ; Alphon.se Willems, Les Elz^viet 
(Brussels, 1880), with a history of the Elzevir family and their 
printing establishments, a chronological list and detailed description 
of all words printed by them, their various typographical marks, 
and a plate illustrating the types used by them ; Kelchner, Catalocus 
librorum officinae Elsevirianae (Paris, 1880) ; Frick, Die Elzevirschen 
Republiken (Halle, 1892) ; Berghman, Etudes sur la bibliographic 
Elzdvirienne (Stockliolm, 1885), and Nouvelles itudes, dyc. {ib. 
1897). 

SANATION (T^t. emanatio, from e-, out, manare, to flow), 
in philosophy and theology, the name of one of the three chief 
theories of existence, i.e. of the relation between God and men — 
the One and the Many, the Universal and the Particular. This 
theory has been propounded in many forms, but the central idea 
is that the universe of individuals consists of the involuntary 
‘‘ outpourings ” of the ultimate divine essence. That essence 
b not only all-inclusive, but absolutely perfect, while the 
“ emanated ” individuals degenerate in proportion to the degree 
of their distance from the essence. The existence of evil in 
opposition to the perfect goodness of God, as thus explained, 
need not be attributed to God’s agency, inasmuch as the whole 
emanation- process is governed by necessary — as it were 
mechanical — laws, which may be compared to those of the 
physical universe. The doctrine of emanation b thus to be 
distinguished from the cosmogonic theory of Judaism and 
Christianity, which explains human exbtence as due to a 
single creative act of a moral agent. The God of Judaism and 
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C^stiamty is essentially a person in close personal relation to 
his creatures ; emanation is the denial of personality both for 
God and for man. The emanatiomtheory is to be contrasted^ on 
the other hand/ with the theory of evolution. Tlie two theories 
are alike in so far m both recognize the existence of individuals 
as due to a necessary process of differentiation and a scale of 
existence. They differ, however, fundamentally in this respect, 
that, whereas evolution regards the process as from the inde- 
terminate lower towards the determinate higher, emanation 
regards it as from the highest to the indefinitely lower. 

There is considerable superficial similarity l^tween evolution 
and emanation, especially m their formal statements. The pro- 
cess of evolution from the indeterminate to the determinate is 
often expressed as a progress from the universal to the particular. 
Thus the primordial matter assumed by the early Greek physicists 
may be said to be the universal substance out of which particular 
things arise. The d^trine of emanation also regards the world 
as a process of particularization. Yet the resemblance is more 
apparent than real. The universal is, as Herbert Spencer 
remarked, a subjective idea, and the general forms, existing 
ante res, which play so prominent a part in Greek and medievid 
philosophy, do not in the least correspond to the homogeneous 
matter of the physical evolutionists. The one process is a logical 
operation, the other a physical. The theory of emanation, which 
had its source in certain moral and religious ideas, aims first of 
all at explaining the origin of mental or spiritual existence as 
an effluence from the divine and absolute spirit. In the next 
place, it seeks to account for the general laws of the world, for 
the universal forms of existence, as ideas which emanate from 
the Deity. By some it was developed into a complete philosophy 
of the world, in which matter itself is viewed as the lowest 
emanation from the absolute. In this form it stands in sharp 
antithesis to the doctrine of evolution, both because the former 
views the world of particular things and events as essentially 
unreal and illusory, and because the latter, so far as it goes, 
looks on matter as eternal, and seeks to explain the general forms 
of things as we perceive them by help of simpler assumptions. 
In certain theories known as doctrines of emanation, only mental 
existence is referred to the absolute source, while matter is 
viewed as eternal and distinct from the divine nature. In this 
form the doctrine of emanation approaches certain forms of the 
evolution theory (see Evolution). 

The doctrine of emanation is correctly described as of oriental 
origin. It appears in various forms in Indian philosophy, and 
is the characteristically oriental element in syncretic systems like 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism. None the less it is easy to find 
it in embryo in the speculations of the essentially European 
philosophers of Greece. Plato, whose philosophy was strongly 
opposed to the evolution theory, distinctly inclines to the emana- 
tion idea in his doctrine that each particular thing is what it is 
in virtue of a pre-existent idea, and that the particulars are the 
lowest in the scale of existence, at the head of, or above, which 
is the idea of the good. The view of Xenocrates is based on the 
same ideas. Or again, we may compare the Stoic doctrine 
of airdppotat (literally “ emanations from the divine essence. 
It is, however, only in the last eclectic period of Greek philosophy 
that the emanation doctrine was definitely established in the 
doctrines, f.g. Plotinus. 

See especially articles Evolution, Nboplatonism, Gnosticism. 

BHANUBL L [Portuguese Manoel] (1469-1521), fourteenth 
king of Portugal, sumamed the Happy, knight of the Garter 
and of the Golden Fleece, was the son of Duke Ferdinand of Vizeu 
and of Beatrice of Beja, grandchildren of John I. of Portugal. 
He was bom at Alcochete on the 3rd of May 1469, or, according 
to Barbosa Machado, on the ist of June. His early education 
was directed by a Sicilian named Cataldo. In 1495 he became 
king in succession to his cousin John II. In 1497 he married 
Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, who had 
previously been married to Alphonso, the heir of John II. She 
died in ^e next year in giving birth to a son named Miguel, 
who until his death two years later was considered heir to the 
entire Iberian Peninsula. Emanuel’s next wife was Maria, 


another daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whom he married in 
1500. Twoof their children, John and Henry, later became kingg 
of Portugal. Maria died in 1516, and in 15x8 her niece Leonora, 
a sister of the emperor Charl^ V., became Emanuel’s third wife. 
Emanuel’s reigfi is noteworthy ior the continuance of the Portu- 
guese discovenes and the extension of their chain of tiading-posts, 
Vasco da Gama’s opening an all-sea route to India, umral’s 
landing in Brazil, Corte-Real’s voyage to Labiador, the explora- 
tion of the Indian seas and the opening of commercial relations 
with Persia and China, bringing Portu^ international promin- 
ence, colonial pre-eminence and a hitherto Unparalleled degree 
of imtional prosperity. His intense religious zeal variously 
manifested itself in his persecutions of the Jews, whom at the 
beginning of his reign he had been disposed to tolerate, his 
strenuous endeavours to promote an international crusade 
against the Turks, his eager missionary enterprise throughout 
his new possessions, and his erection of twenty-six monasteries 
and two cathedrals, including the stately monastic church of 
the Jeronymos at !^lem (see Lisbon). His jealously despotic 
character was accentuated by the enormous increase the Indies 
furnished to his personal wealth, and exemplified in his assump- 
tion of new titles and in a magnificent embassy to Pope Leo X. 
He died at Lisbon on the 13th of December 1521. 

The l>e8t authorities for the history of Emanuers reign are the 
contemporary 16th-century Chronica d'§l Ret D, Manoel, by Damiao 
de Goes, and De rebus Emanuelis, by J. Osorio. El Ret D. Manoel, 
by M. B. Branco (Lisbon, 1888), is a valuable but ill-arranged bio- 
graphy. See also the Ordena^Zes do S. R. D. Manoel (Coimbra 
Umversity Press, 1797). For further bibliography see BarboM 
Machado, Bihliographica Lusitana, vol. iii. pp. 161-1&. 

EMBALMING ((ir. ^dXtrafiov, balsam ; Ger. Einbalsamiren ; 
Fr. embaurnemeni), the art of preparing dead bodies, chiefly by the 
use of medicaments, in order to preserve them from putrefaction 
and the attacks of insects. The ancient Egyptians carried the 
art to great perfection, and embalmed not only human beings, 
but cats, crocodiles, ichneumons, and other sacred animals. 
It was at one time suggested that the origin of embalming in 
Egypt was to be traced to a want of fuel for 3 ie purpose of crema- 
tion, to the inadvisability or at some times impossibility of burial 
in a soil annually disturbed by the inundation of the Nile, and to 
the necessity, for sanitary reasons, of preventing the decom- 
position of the bodies of the dead when placed in open sepulchres. 
As, however, the corpses of the embalmed must have constituted 
but a small proportion of the aggregate mass of animal matter 
daily to be disposed of, the above explanation would in any case 
be far from satisfactory ; and there is no doubt (see Mummy) 
that embalming originated in the idea of preserving the body 
for a future life. According to W. H. Prescott, it was a belief 
in a resurrection of the body that led the ancient Peruvians to 
preserve the air-dried corpses of their dead with so much solici- 
tude (see Conquest of Peru, bk. i. chap, iii.). And J. C. Prichard 
{Egyptian Mytholop, p. 200) properly compared the Egyptian 
practice with the views which rendered “ the Greeks and Romans 
so anxious to perform the usual rites of sepulture to their departed 
warriors, namely, . . . that these solemnities expedited the 
journey of the soul to the appointed region, where it was to re- 
ceive judgment for its former deeds, and to have its future doom 
fixed accordingly.” It has been supposed by some that the 
discovery of the preservation of bodies interred in saline soils 
may have been the immediate origin of embalming in Egypt. 
In tlmt country certain classes of the Community were specially 
appointed for the practice of the art. Joseph, we arc told in 
Gen. 1 . 2, “ commanded his servants the physicians to embalm 
his father,” 

Herodotus (ii. 86) gives an account of three of the methods of 
embalming followed by the Egyptians. The most expensive -of 
these, which cost a talent of silver (£243 : 15B.), was as follows. 
The brains were in part removed through the nostrils by means 
of a ^nt iron implement, and in part by the injection of drugs. 
The intestines having been drawn out through an incision in 
the left side, the abdomen was cleansed with palm-wine, and 
filled with myrrh, cassia and other materials, and the opening 
was sewed up. This done, the body was steeped seventy days 
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in a solution of litron or natron.- Diodorus (i. 91) relates that 
the cutter (ira/Dacrxicm^s) appointed to make the incision in the 
for the removal of the intestines^ as soon as he had performed 
his office^ was pursued with stones and curses by those about 
him^ it being held by the Egyptians a detestable thing to commit 
any violence or inflict a wound on the body. After the steeping, 
the body was washed, and handed over to the swathers, a 
peculiar class of the lowest order of priests, called by Plutarch 
^holchytae, by whom it was bandaged m gummed cloth ; it was 
then ready for the coffin. Mummies thus prepared were con - 1 
sidered to represent Osiris. In another method of embalming, 
costing twenty-two minae (about £90), the abdomen was injected 
with “ cedar-tree pitch ” (KtSpU), which, as it would seem from 
Plmy (iVo/. Ntst. xvi, 21), was the liquid distillate of the pitch- 
pine. This is stated by Herodotus to have had a corrosive 
and solvent action on the viscera. After injection the body 
was steeped a certainmumber of days in natron ; the contents 
of the abdomen were allowed to escape ; and the process was 
then complete. The preparation of the bodies of the poorest 
consisted simply in placing them in natron for seventy days, 
after a previous rinsing of the abdomen with “ syrmaea.^' The 
material principally used in the costlier modes of embalming 
appears to have been asphalt ; wax was more rarely employed. 
In some cases embalming seems to have been effected by im- 
mersing the body in a bath of molten bitumen. Tanning also 
was resorted to. Occasionally the viscera, after treatment, 
were in part or wholly replaced in the body, together with wax 
figures of the four genii of Amenti. More commonly they were 
embalmed in a mixture of sand and asphalt, and buried in vases, 
or catioft, placed near the mummy, the abdomen being filled 
with chips and sawdust of cedar and a small quantity of natron. 
In one jar were placed the stomach and large intestine ; in 
pother, the small intestines ; in a third, the lungs and heart ; 
in a fourth, the gall-bladder and liver. Porphyry {De ahstinentia, 
TV, 10) mptions a custom of enclosing the intestines in a box 
and consigning them to the Nile, after a prayer uttered by 
one of the embalmers, but his statement is regarded by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson as unworthy of belief. The body of Nero’s wife 
Poppaea, contrary to the usage of the Romans, was not burnt, 
but as customary among other nations with the bodies of poten- 
tates, was honoured with embalmment (see Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 6). 
The body of Alexander the Great is said to have been embalmed 
with honey (Statius, Silv. iii. 2. 117), and the same material 
was used to preserve the corpse of Agcsipolis I. during its con- 
vey^ce to Sparta for burial. Herodotus states (iii. 24) that the 
Effiiopians, in embalming, dried the body, rubbed it with 
gypsum (or chalk), and, having painted it, placed it in a block 
of some transparent substance. The Guanches, the aborigines 
of the Canaries, employed a mode of embalming similar to that 
of the Egyptians, filling the hollow caused by the removal of the 
viscera with salt and an absorbent vegetable powder (see Bory 
de Saint Vincent, Fssais sur les ties FortumeSy 1803, p. 495). 
Embalming was still in vogue among the Egyptians in the time 
of St Augustine, who says that they termed mummies gabharae 
(Serm. 120, cap. 12). 

In modej-n times numerous methods of embalming have been 
practised. Dr Frederick Rtiysch of Amsterdam (1665-1717) is 
said to have utilized alcohol for this purpose. By William 
Hunter essential oils, alcohol, cinnabar, camphor, saltpetre 
and pitch or rosin were employed, and the final desiccation of 
the body was effected by means of roasted gypsum placed in its 
coffin. J. P. Boudet (1778-1849) embalmed with tan, salt, 
asphalt and Peruvian bark, camphor, cinnamon and other 
aromatics and corrosive sublimate. The last-mentioned drug, 
chloride and sulphate of zinc, acetate and sulphate of alumina, 
and creasote and carbolic acid have all been recommended by 
various modem embalmers. 

Sec Mumbiy; Louis Penlcher, TraitS des emhaumements (Paris, 
1669); S. Blancard,>^«a^omta *eformaia^ $t de halsamatione n(n)a 
methodus (Lugd. Bat., 169 5) i, Th omas Greenhill, The Art of Em- 

* Neutral carbonate of sodium, NaaCO«^, found at the natron lakes 

in the Libyan desert, and at El Hegs, in Upper Egypt. 


balming (London, 1701^) ; J. N. Maijolin, Manuel d*anatomie (Paris, 
1810) : Pettigrew, Htsfory of Mummies (London, 1834) ; Gannal, 
TraiU d' emhaumements (Paris, 1^8 ; 2nd ed., 1841) ; Magnus, 
Das Einbalsamiren der Leichen (Brunsw., 1839) ; Sucquet, Em- 
baumement (Paris, 1872) ; Lessley, Embalming (Toledo, Ohio, 1884) ; 
Myers, Textbook of Embalming (Springfield, Ohio, 1900) ; Rawlinson, 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 141 ; t G. Elliot Smith, A Contribution to the 
Study of Mummification in Egypt (Cairo, 1906). 

EMBANKMENT, in engineering, a mound of earth or stone, 
usually narrow in comparison with its length, artificially raised 
above the prevailing level of the ground. Embankments serve 
for two mam classes of purpose. On the one hand, they are used 
to preserve the level of railways, canals and roads, in cases where 
a valley or piece of low-lying ground has to be crossed. On the 
other, they are employed to stop or limit the flow of water, 
either constituting the retaining wells of reservoirs constructed 
in connexion with water-supply schemes, or protecting low-lying 
tracts of land from river floods or the encroachments of the sea. 
The word embankment has thus come to be used for the muss of 
material, faced and supported by a stone wall and protected by 
a parapet, placed along the banks of a river where it passes 
through a city, whether to guard against floods or to gain 
additional space. Such is the Thames Embankment in London, 
which carries a broad roadway, while under it runs the Under- 
ground railway. In this sense an embankment i.s distinguished 
from a quay, though the mechanical construction may be the 
same, the latter word being confined to places where ships are 
loaded and unloaded, thus differing from the French quai, 
which is used both of embankments and quays, e.g. the Quais 
along the Seine at Paris. 

EMBARGO (a Spanish word meaning “ stoppage ”), in inter- 
national law, the detention by a state of vessels within its ports 
as a measure of public, as distinguished from private, utility. 
In practice it serves as a mode of coercing a weaker state. In 
the middle ages war, being regarded as a complete rupture 
between belligerent states, operated as a suspension of all respect 
for the person and property of private citizens ; an article of 
Magna Carta (1215) provided that “ . . . if there shall be found 
any such merchants in our land in the beginning of a war, they 
shdl be attached, without damage to their bodies or goods, 
until it may he known unto us, or our Chief Justiciary, how our 
merchants are treated who happen to be in the country which 
is at war with us ; and if ours be safe there, theirs shall be safe 
in our lands ” (art. 48). 

Embaj^^es in anticipation of war have long since fallen into 
disuse, and it is now customary on the outbreak of war for the 
belligerents even to grant a respite to the enemy’s trading 
vessels to leave their ports at the outbreak of war, so that neither 
ship nor cargo is any longer exposed to embargo. This has been 
confirmed in one of the Hague Conventions of 1907 (convention 
relative to the status of enemy merchant ships at the outbreak 
of hostilities, Oct. 18, 1907), which provides that when a 
merchant ship belonging to one of the belligerent powers is at 
the commencement of hostilities in an enemy port, it is desiralde 
that it should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately, 
or after a reasonable number of days of grace, and to proceed, 
after being furnished with a pass, direct to its port of destination, 
or any other port indicated ” (art. i). The next article of the 
same convention limits the option apparently granted by the 
use of the word “ desirable,” providing that “ a merchant ship 
unable, owing to circumstances of force majeure, to leave the 
enemy port within the period contemplated (in the previous 
article), or which was not allowed to leave, cannot be confiscated. 
The belligerent may only detain it, without compensation, but 
subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war, or requisi- 
tion it on payment of compensation ” (art. 2). (T. Ba.) 

EMBASSY, the office of an ambassador, or, more generally, 
the mission on which an ambassador of one power is sent to 
another, or the body of official personages attached to such a 
I mission, whether temporary or permanent. Hence ” embassy ” 
is often quite loosely used of any mission, diplomatic or other- 
wise. The word is also used of the official residence of an 
ambassador. ** Embassy ” was originally “ ambassy,” the form 
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used in the 17th century, but by the time of Johnson considered 
quite obsolete. ‘^ Ambassy” is from the 0 . Fr. ambassie, 
derived through such forms as the Port, ambassada, Ital. am- 
basciata from a lost Med. Lat ambactiata, ambactiofe, to go on 
a mission. (See further Ambassador, Exterritoriality and 
Diplomacy.) ^ 

EMBER DAYS and EMBER WEEKS, the four seasons set 
apart by the Western Church for speciad prayer and fasting, 
and the ordination of dergy, known in the medieval Church as 
qmtuof tmporay or jejunia quatuor tmporum. The Ember 
weeks are the complete weeks next following Holy Cross day 
(September 14), St Lucy’s day (December 13), the first Sunday 
in Lent and Whitsun day. TTie Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays of thete weeks are the Ember days distinctively, the 
following Sundays being the days of ordination. These dates 
are given in the following memorial distich with a frank in- 
difference to quantity and metre — 

“ Vult Crux, Lucia, Cinis, Charismata dia 
Quod det vota pia quarta sequens feria.** 

The word has been derived from the A.S. ymb-ren, a circuit or 
revolution (from ymb, around, and rennen, to run) ; or by process 
of agglutination and phonetic decay, exemplified by the Ger. 
quaieinber^ Dutch quatertemper and Dan. kvatember, from the 
Lat. quatuor tempora. The occurrence of the Anglo-Saxon com- 
pounds ymbren-tid, ymbren’-wi^carij ymbren-fastafij ymbren-dagas 
for Ember tide, weeks, fasts, days, favours the former derivation, 
which is also confirmed by the use of the word imbren in the acts 
of the council of ^Enham, a.d. 1009 (“ jejunia quatuor tempora 
quae imbren yocant ”). It corresponds also with Pope Leo the 
Great’s definition, “ jejunia ecclesiastica per totius anni circulum 
distributa.” 

The observance of the Ember days is confined to the Western 
Church, and had its origin as an eccle.siastical ordinance in Rome. 
They were probably at first merely the fasts preparatory to the 
three great festivals of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. A 
fourth was subsequently added, for the sake of symmetry, to 
make them correspond with the four seasons, and they became 
known as the jejunium vernumf aesiivumy auiumnale and hiemodey 
so that, to quote Pope Leo’s words, ** the law of abstinence 
might apply to every season of the year.” An earlier mention 
of these fasts, as four in number — the first known — is in the 
writings of Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, in the middle of the 
4th century. He also connects them with the great Christian 
festivals (/)<? hams, 119). In Leo’s time, a.d. 440-461, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday were already the days of 
special observance. From Rome the Ember days gradually 
spread through the whole of Western Christendom. Uniformity 
of practice, however, was of somewhat slow growth. Neither 
in Gaul nor Spain do they seem to have been generally recognized 
much before the 8th century. Their introduction into Britain 
appears to have been earlier, dating from Augustine, a.d. 597, 
acting under the authority of Gregory the Great. TTie general 
period of the four fasts being rougWy fixed, the precise date 
appears to have varied considerably, and in some cases to 
have lost its connexion with the festivals altogether. The Ordo 
Romanus fixes the spring fast in the first week of March (then 
the first month) ; the summer fast in the second week of June ; 
the autumnal fast in the third week of September ; and the winter 
fast in the complete week next before Christmas eve. Other 
regulations prevailed in different countries, until the incon- 
veniences arising from the want of uniformity led to the rule 
now observed being laid down under Pope Urban 11 . as the law 
of the church, in the councils of Piacenza and Qermont, a.d. 1095. 

The present rule which fixes the ordination of clergy in ^e 
Ember weeks cannot be traced farther back than the time of 
Po{^ Gelasius, a.d. 492-496. In the early ages of the church 
ordinations took place at any season of the year whenever 
necessity required. Gelasius is stated by ritual writers to have 
been the first who limited them to these particular times, the 
special solemnity of the season being in all probability the cause 
ot the selection. The rule once introduced commended itself 
to the mind of the church, and its observance spread. We find 
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it laid down in the pontificate of Ardibishop Egbert of York, 
AJ}, 132^66, and referred to as a canonic^ rule m a capitulary 
• of CharleCsa^ei and it was finally established os a law of the 
church in the pontificate of Gregory VIL, c, 1085. 

Authorities. -^Muratori, Dissert, de jefun, quat, temp,^ c. vii., 
anecdot. tom. ii. p. 262 ; Bingham, Antiq. of the Christ, Churchy 
bk. iv. ch. vi. § 6, ok. xxi. ch. ii. 1-7 ; Binterin, DenkwUrdigheiteriy 
vol. V. parf 2, pp. 133 ff. ; Augustl, Hemdbuch der christlich. Arch&oL 
vol. i. p. 465, in. p. 486. ) (E. V.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT (A.-Fr. embisUmeni, from beseler or 
besiUter, to destroy), m English law, a pe^liar form of theft, 
which is distinguished from the ordinary crima.in two points 
(j) It is committed by a person who is in fihe position of clerk 
or servant to the owner of the property stolen ; and, (2) the 
property when stolen is in the possession of such clerk or servant. 
The definition of embezzlement as a special form of theft arose 
out of the difficulties caused by the legal doctrine that to con- 
stitute larceny the property must be taken out of the possession 
of the owner. Servants and others were thus able to steal with 
impunity goods entrusted to them by their masters. A statute 
of Henry VIII. (1529) was pass^ to meet this case ; and it 
enacted that it should be felony m servants to convert to their 
own use caskets, jewels, money, goods or chattels delivered 
to them by their masters. “ This act,” says Sir J. F. Stephen 
{General View of the Criminal Law of England), “ assisted by 
certain subtleties according to which the possession of the servant 
was taken under particular circumstances to be the possession 
of the master, so that the servant by converting the goods to his 
own use took them out of his own possession qua servant (which 
was his master’s possession) and put them into his own possession 
I qua thief (which was a felony), was considered sufficient for 
practical purposes for more than 200 years.” In 1799 a clerk 
who had converted to his own use a cheque paid across the 
counter to him by a customer of his master was held to be not 
guilty of felony ; and in the same year an act was passed, which, 
meeting the difficulty in such cases, enacted that if any clerk 
or servant, or any person employed as clerk or servant, should, 
by virtue of such employment, receive or take into his possession 
any money, bonds, bills, &c., for or in the name or on account 
of his employers, and should fraudulently embezzle the same, 
every such offender should be deemed to have stolen the same. 
The same definition is substantially repeated in a Consolidation 
Act passed in 1827. Numberless difficulties of interpretation 
arose under these acts, e,g, as to the meaning of “ clerk or 
servant,” as to the difference between theft and embezzlement, 
&c. 

The law now in force, or the Lardfeny Act 1861, defines the 
offence thus (section 68) ; — “ Whosoever, being a clerk or servant, 
or being employed for the purpose or in the capacity of a clerk 
or servant, shall fraudulently embezzle any chattel, money or 
valuable security which shidl be delivered to or received or 
taken into possession by him for or in the name or on the account 
of his master or employer, or any part thereof, shall be deemed 
to have feloniously stolen the same from his master or employer, 
although such chattel, money or security was not received mto 
the possession of such master or employer otherwise than by 
the actual possession of his clerk, servant or other person so 
employed, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be kept in penal ser\dtude for any time 
not exceeding fourteen years, and not less than three years,” 
or imprisonment with or without hard labour for not more th^ 
two years. To constitute the offence thus described three things 
must concur : — (i) The offender must be a clerk or servant ; 
(2) he must receive into his possession some chattel on behalf 
of his master ; and (3) he must fraudulently embezzle the same. 
A clerk or servant has been defined to be a person bound either 
by an express contract of service or by conduct implying such a 
contract to obey the orders and submit to the control of his 
master in the transaction of the business which it is his duty as 
such clerk or servant to transact. (Stephen’s Digest of the 
Criminal Law, Art. 309.) 

The Larceny Act 1901, amending sections 75 and 76 of the 
Larceny Act 1861, also describes similar offences on the part of 
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persons^ not being clerks or servants^ to which the name embezzle- 
ment is not uncommonly applied. The act makes the offence 
of fraudulently misappropriating property entrusted to a person 
by another^ or received by him on behalf of another a mis- 
demeanour punishable by penal servitude for a term not 
exceeding seven years, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term hot e:fcoeeding two years. So also trustees 
fraudulently disposing of trust property, and directors of com- 
panies fraudulently apprqjriating the company’s property or 
keeping fraudulent accounts, or wilfully destroying boolu or 
publishing fraudulent statements, are misdemeanants punish- 
able in the same way. 

In the United States the law of embezzlement is founded 
mainly on the English statute passed in 1799, but the statutes 
of most states are so framed that larceny includes embezzlement. 
The latter is sometimes denominated statutory larceny. The 
punishment varies in tile different states, otherwise there is little 
substantive difference in the laws of the two countries. 

Statutes have been passed in some states providing that 
one indicted for larceny may be convicted of embezzlement. 
But it is doubtful whether such statutes are valid where the 
constitution of the state provides that the accused must be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him. 
(See alto Larceny.) 

BMBLEM (Gr. something put in or inserted, from 

c/AjSaXXciv, to throw in), a word originsdly applied in Greek and 
Latin {emblema) to a raised or inlaid ornament on vases and other 
vessels, &c., and also to mosaic or tessellated work. It is in 
English confined to a symbolical representation of some object, 
particulaiiy when used as a badge or heraldic device. 

EMBLEMENTS (from O. Fr. emblavence de bled, i,e, corn 
sprung up above ground), a term applied in English law to the 
com and other crops of the earth which are produced annually, 
not spontaneously, but by labour and mdustry. Emblements 
belong therefore to the class of fructus industriales, or “ industrial 
growing crops ” (Sale of Goods Act 1893, § 62). They include 
not only com and grain of all kinds, but everything of an artificial 
and annual profit that is produced by labour and manuring, 
e.g. hemp, fkx, hops, potatoes, artificial grasses like clover, 
but not fruit growing on trees, which come under the general 
rule quicquid plantatur solo, solo cedit. Emblements are included 
within the definition of goods in s. 62 of the Sale of Goods Act 
1893. Where an estate of uncertain duration terminates un- 
expectedly by the death of the tenant, or some other event due 
to no fault of his own, the law gives to the personal representotive 
the profits of crops of this nature as compensation for the tilling, 
manuring and sowing of the land. If the estate, although of 
uncertain duration, is determined by the tenant’s own acts, 
the right to emblements does not arise. The right to emble- 
ments has become of no importance in England since 1851, 
when it was provided by the Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (s. i) 
that any tenant at rack-rent, whose lease was determined by 
the death or cesser of the estate, of a landlord entitled only for 
his life, or for any other uncertain interest, shall, instead of 
emblements, be entitled to hold the lands until the expiration 
of the current year of his tenancy. The right to emblements still 
exists, however, in favour of (a) a tenant not within the Landlord 
and Tenant Act 1851, whose estate determines by an event 
which could not be foreseen, {b) the executor, as against the heir 
of the owner in fee of land in his own occupation, (c) an execution 
creditor under a writ directing seizure of goods and chattels. 
A person entitled to emblements may enter upon the lands after 
the determination of the tenancy for the purpose of cutting 
and carrying away the crops. Emblements are Uable to distress 
by the landlord for arrears of rent, or rent during the period of 
holding on under the act of 1851 (the Distress for Rent Act 1737 ; 
see Bullen on Distress, 4th ed., 1893). 

The term “ emblements ” is unknown in Scots law, but the 
heir or representative of a life-rent tenant, a liferenter of lands, 
has an analogous right to re If) the crop (on paying a proportion 
of the rent) and a right to recompense for lat^ur in tilling the 
ground. The Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (s. i) was in force 


in Ireland till z86o, when it was replaced by the Land Act i860, 
which gave to the tenant an almost identical right to emblements 
(*• 34 )- 

In the United States the English common law of emblements has 
been generally preserved. In North Carolina there has been 
legislation on the lines of the English Landlord and. Tenant Act 
1851. In some states the tenant is entitled to compensation 
al^ from the person succeeding to the possession. 

Under the French Code Civil, the outgoing tenant is entitled to 
convenient housing for the consumption of his fodder and for the 
hiirvests remaining to be got in (art. 1777). The same rule is in 
force in Belgium (Code Civil, art. 1777) : and in Holland (Civil Code, 
art 1635) and Spain (art. 1578). Similar rights are secured to the 
tenant under the German Civil Code (arts. 592 et seq.). French 
law is in force in Mauritius. The common law of England and the 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (14 & 15 Viet. c. 25, s. 1) arc in 
force in many of the British colonies acquired by secernent. In 
other oolonies they have been recognized by statute (e.g. Victoria, 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1890, No. 1 108, ss. 45-48 : Tasmania, 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1874, 38 Viet. No. 12). 

Authorities. — English Law : Fawcett on the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (3rd ed., London, 1905) ; FoA, Landlord and Tenant 
(4th ed., London, 1907). Scots Law; Bell’s Principles (loth ed., 
Edinburgh, 1899). Irish haw : Noland and Kanes, Statutes relating 
to the Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland (10th ed.), by Kelly 
^Dublin, 1B98). American Law : Stimson, American Statute Law 
(Boston, 1886) ; Bouvier, Law Dictionary ^ ed. by Rawle (Boston 
and London, 1897) ; Ruling Cases (London and Boston, i894--i90i), 
tit. ** Emblements (American Notes). (A. W. R.) 

EMBOSSING) the art of producing raised portions or patterns 
on the surface of metal, leather, textile fabrics, cardboard, paper 
and similar substances. Strictly speaking, the term is applicable 
only to raised impressions produced by means of engraved dies 
or plates brought forcibly to bear on the material to be embossed, 
by various means, according to the nature of the substance 
acted on. Thus raised patterns produced by carving, chiselling, 
casting and chasing or hammering are excluded from the range 
of embossed work. Embossing supplies a convenient and ex- 
peditious medium for producing elegant ornamental effects in 
many distinct industries ; and especially in its relations to paper 
and cardboard its applications are varied and important. Crests, 
monogmms, addresses, &c., are embossed on paper and envelopes 
from dies set in small handscrew presses, a force or counter-die 
being prepared in leather faced with a coating of gutta-percha. 
The dies to be used for plain embossing are generally cut deeper 
than those intended to be used with colours. Colour embossing 
is done in two ways — the first and ordinary kind that in which the 
ink is applied to the raised portion of the design. The colour 
in this case is spread on the die with a brush and the whole 
surface is carefully cleaned, leaving only ink in the depressed 
parts of the engraving. In the second variety — called cameo 
embossing — the colour is applied to the flat parts of tlie design 
by means of a small printing roller, and the letters or desi^ in 
relief is left uncoloured. In embossing large ornamental designs, 
engraved plates or electrotypes therefrom are employed, the 
force or counterpart being composed of mill-board faced with 
gutta-percha. In working these, powerful screw-presses, in 
principle like coining or medal-striking presses, are employed. 
Embossing is also most extensively practised for ornamental 
purposes in the art of bookbinding. The blocked ornaments on 
cloth covers for books, and the blocking or imitation tooling on 
the cheaper kinds of leather work, are effected by means of 
powerful embossing or arming presses. (See Book-binding.) 
For impressing embossed patterns on wcdl-papers, textiles of 
various kinds, and felt, cylinders of copper, engraved with the 
patterns to be raised, are employed, and these are mounted in 
calender frames, in which they press against rollers having 
a yielding surface, or so constructed that depressions in the 
engraved cylinders fit into corresponding elevations in those 
against which they press. The operations of embossing and 
colour printing are also sometimes effected together in a modificu' 
tion of the ordinary cylinder printing machine used in (^ico* 
printing, in which it is only necessary to introduce suitably 
engraved cylinders. For many purposes the embossing rollers 
must be maintained at a high temperature while in operation ; 
and they are heated either by steam, by gas jets, or by the 
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Plate I. 







Fk;. f).-J»ANEL OF PETIT-POINT EMBROIDERY, WlTll'A REl»RESENTATTON OF COURTLY FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE. 

English work ol llic end of tlie reign of Oneen Elizalxdh. Scale: Jth. 



Fig. 7.— PORTION OP THE “ BAYEUX TAPESTRY,” A BAND OF EMBROIDERY WITH THE STORY Ol* llli:. 
NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. In the museum at Baveux, nth century w’ork. Scale: Jtli. 
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Ein. 8 IIANfilNC; OF WOOLLEN ( LOTH, KMEROIDERED WITH THE FIVE WISE AND THE FIVE FOOT.TSH VIRGINS. 

(irrman work, dated 1508. Sralo: Virtli. 



Fig. c)— PORTION OF THE ORPHItEV OF THE *• SYON COPE,” EMBROIDERED WITH SHIELDS OF ARMS. 
The cope, lormcrly in the monastery of Syon ne\r Isleworlh, is now in the Victoria and Albert Miisemn 
Ennhsli work ol the ipli century. Scale: /rtths. 
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Fig. lo. -l>ORTION’ OF A BAND OF l.OOSE UNEN, EMBROIDERED IN 'WHITE THREAP WITH FIGURES AND ANIMALS. 

German work of the later part of the ]4lh century. Sc;i1e : |ths. 
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method is used^ the patterns being wrought upon the warp 
threads of the ground^ instead of upon the finished web or woven 
material. Such a process, generally suppl^ented, as in this 
case/ by a fe^ stitches ctf fine needlework, was still in common 
use at a far later time. The largest of the three fragments 
at Cairo bears, in addition to rows of lotus flowers and papyrus 



Fig. I. — Fragment of a linen robe, found in the tomb of Tethmosis (Thothmes) TV. at Thebes, 
and now in the Cairo Museum. The cartouche has the name of Amenophis (Amenhotep) II. 
(c. 15th century n.c.). 


introduction* of red-hot irons within them. The stamped or 
struck ornaments in sheet metal, used especially in connexion with 
the brass and Britannia'^metal trades, are obtained by a process 
of embossing — hard steel dies with forces or counterparts of soft 
metal being used in their production. A kind of embossed 
ornament is formed on the surface of soft wood by first compress- 
ing and consequently sinking the 
parts intended to be embossed, then 
planing the whole surface level, after 
which, when the wood is pla^d in 
water, the previously depressed por- 
tion swells up and rises to its original 
level. Thus an embossed pattern 
is produced which may be subse- 
quently sharpened and flnished by 
the ordinary process of carving (see 
Chasing and Rspoussi:). 

EMBRACERY (from tlie 0 . Fr. 
embraseour, an embracer, t,e, one who 
excites or instigates, lite^ly one who 
sets on fire, from embraser, to kindle 
a fire ; “ embrace,” ue. to hold or 
clasp in the arms, is from 0 . Fr. em- 
bracer ^ Lat. tft and bracchia, arms), in 
law, the attempting to influence a 
juryman corruptly to give his verdict 
in favour of one side or the other in 
a trial, by promise, persuasions, en- 
treaties, money, entertainments and 
the like. It is an offence both at 
common law and by statute, and 
punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. As a statutory offence it dates 
back to 1 360. The offence is complete, 
whether any verdict has been given 
or not, and whether the verdict is in 
accordance with the weight of evidence or otherwise. The person 
making the attempt, and any juryman who consents, are equally 
punishable. The false verdict of a jury, whether occasioned 
by embracery or otherwise, was formerly considered criminal, 
and jurors were severely punished, being proceeded against 
by writ of attaint (y.v.). The Juries Act of 1825, in abolishing 
writs of attaint, made a special exemption as regards jurors 
guilty of embracery (§61). Prosecution for the offence has been 
so extremely rare riiat when a case occurred in 1891 (i?. v. Baker, 
1 1 3, Cent. Crim. Ct. Sess. Pap. 374) it was stated that no pre- 
cedent could be found for the indictment. The defendant was 
fined £200, afterwards reduced to £100. 

EMBRASURE, in architecture, the opening in a battlement 
between the two raised solid portions or merlons, sometimes 
called a crenelle (see Battlement, Crenelle) ; also the splay 
of a window. ' 

EMBROIDERY (M.E. embrouderie, from 0 . Fr. embroder, 
Mod. Fr. broder), the ornamentation of textile fabrics and other 
materials with needlework. The beginnings of the art of em- 
broidery probably date back to a veiy primitive stage in the 
history of all peoples, since plain stitching must have been 
one of the earliest attainments of mankind, and from that it is 
but a short step to decorative needlework of some kind. The 
discovery of needles among the relics of Swiss lake-dwellings 
shows that their primitive inhabitants were at least acquainted 
with the art of stitching. 

In concerning ourselves solely with those periods of which ex- 
amples survive, we must pass over a wide gap and begin with the 
anciently-civilized land of Egypt. The sandy soil and dry climate 
of that country have led to the preservation of woven stuffs and 
embroideries of unique historic interest. The principal, and by 
far the earliest, known pieces which have a beanng on the present 
subject, found in 1903 in the tomb of Tethmosis (Thoutmfisis, 
or Thothmes) IV. at Thebes, are now in the Cairo Museum. 
There are three fragments, entirely of linen, inwrought with 
patterns in blue, red, green and black (fig. 1). A kind of tapestiy 


inflorescences, a cartouche containing the name of Amenophis 
(.^enhotep) II. {c. 15th century B.c.); another is inwrought 
with the name of Tethmosis III. (c, i6th century 

No other embroidered stuffs which can be assigned to so early 
a date have hitherto come to light in the Nile valley (nor indeed 
elsewhere), and the student who wishes to gain a fuller knowledge 
of the textile patterns of the ancient Egyptians must be referred 
to the wall-paintings and sculptured reliefs which have been 
preserved in considerable numbers. 

From the ancient civilizations of Babylon and Assyria no frag- 
ments of embroidery, nor even of woven stuffs, have come down 
to us. The fine series of wall-reliefs from Nineveh in the British 
Museum give some idea of the geometrical and floral patterns 
and diapers which adorned the robes of the ancient Assyrians* 
The discovery of the ruins of the palace of Darius I. (521- 
485 B.c.) at Susa in 1885 has thrown some light upon the textile 
art of the ancient Persians. They evidently owed much to the 
nations whom they had supplanted. The famous relief from this 
palace (now in the Louvre) represents a procession of archers, 
wearing long robes covered with small diaper patterns, perhaps 
of embroidery. 

The exact significance of the words used in the book of Exodus 
in describing the robes of Aaron (ch. xxviii.) and the hangings 
and ornaments of the Tabernacle (ch.' xxvi.) cannot be deter- 
mined, and the “ broidered work ” of the prophecy of Ezekiel 
(ch. xxvii.) at a later time is also of uncertain meaning. It seems 
likely that much of this ancient work was of the tapestry class, 
such as we have found in the early fragments from Thebes. 

The methods of the ancient Greek embroiderer, or “ varie- 
gator ” (irot#ctA.T7}<f) to whom woven garments were submitted 

1 See H. Carter and P. E. Newberry, Cat. ,gin. des ant. igypt. du 
musie du Caire (1904), pl- i- and xxviii. A remarkable piece of 
Egyptian needlework, the funeral tent of Queen Isi em Kheb (XXIst 
Dynasty), was discovered at Deir el Bahri some years ago. It is 
described as a mosaic of leatherwork— pieces of gazelle hide of several 
colours, stitched together (see Villiers Stuart, The Funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen, 1882). 
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for enrichment, can only be conjectured. The peplos or woven 
cloth made every fifth year to cover or shade the statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon at Athens, and carried at the Pan- 
athenaic festival,^ was ornamented with the battles of the gods 
and giants. The late Dr J. H. Middleton thought that very 
possibly most of the elaborate work upon these peploi was done 
by the needle. That true embroidery, in the modem sense— 
the decoration by means of the needle of a finished woven 
material — ^was practised among the ancient Greeks, has been 
demonstrated by the finding of some textile fragments in graves 
in the Crimea ; these are now in the Hermitage at St Petersburg. 
One of them, of purple woollen material, from a tomb assigned 
to the 4th century b.c., is embroidered in wools of different 
colours with a man on horseback, honeysuckle ornament and 
tendrils. Another woollen piece, attributed to the following 
century, has a stem and arrow*head leaves worked in gold 
thread.® 

In turning to ancient Rome, it is well first briefly to notice 
Pliny^s account of the craft Hist, viii.), as recording the 
views current in Rome at his time (ist century a.d.). After 
relating that Homer mentions embroidered garments {pictas 
vestes), he states that the Phrygians first used the needle for 
embroidered robes, which were thence called Phrygionian 
(Phrygioniae)f and that Attalic garments were named from 
Attains II., king of Pergamum (159-138 b.c.), the inventor of 
the art of embroidering in gold. He further relates that Babylon 
gave the name to embroideries of divers colours, for the produc- 
tion of which that city was famous. By the Romans the art 
was designated as ** painting with the needle ** (acu ptngere), 
a term used by Virgil in speaking of the decoration of robes, by 
Ovid (who describes it as an art taught by Minerva), and b^ 
Roman writers generally when referring to embroidery.® It is 
to be regretted that no examples have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Roman capital. For embroideries made 
under Roman influence we must again look to Egypt. They 
formed the decoration of garments* and mummy-wrappings 
from the cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt, which have 
been so extensively rifled of late years. Those of Roman type 
date approximately from the first five centuries of the Christian 
era. The earliest represent human figures, animals, birds, 
geometrical and interlacing ornaments, vases, fruit, flowers and 
foliage (especially the vine). They are generally done in purple 
wool and undyed linen thread by the tapestry process employed 
in Egypt at least fifteen centuries earlier, as we have seen ; 
most of the patterns have had the lines more clearly marked out 
by the ordinary method of needlework. Towards the end of 
this period a greater choice of colours is seen, and Christian 
symbols appear. At this time examples worked entirely upon 
the finished web are found (fig. 2). The transition is easy 
from such work to the veritable “ needle-paintings,” representing 
scenes from the j;ospels, produced in Egypt shortly after (fig. 3). 
Such embroidenes are evidently akin to those mentioned by 
Bishop Asterius (330-410), who describes the garments worn by 
effeminate Christians as painted like the walls of their houses.® 

From the time of Justini^ (527-565) onwards for some 
centuries, the art of Europe, embroidery with the rest, was 
dominated by that of the Byzantine empire. To trace the pro- 
gress of the highly conventionalized Byzantine style, becoming 
more rigid and stereotyped as time passes, belongs to the general 
history of art, and such a task cannot be attempted here. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of all which have survived 

^ The procession at this festival is represented upon the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 

See Compte rendu de la Comm. Imp. Arch.^ 1878-1879 (St 
I*etersburg), pi. iii. and y. 

^ For an account of the'eonditions under which Greek and Roman 
embroiderers worked, see Alan S. Cole, ** Some Aspects of Ancient 
and Modem Embroidery." Journal of the Society of ArtCy vol. Uii., 
1905, pp. 9 j 6 , 959. ' 

* ChielUi'j^timics with vortia^' bands (clavi) and medallions (orhi- 
culae)y aim an ample outer ?0De or cloak. 

® The Adoration of the Magi is represented upon the lower border 
of the long robe worn by ti\e empress Theodora (wife of Justinian) 
in the mosaic in the church of S. Vitale at Ravenna. 


to illustrate the work of the Byzantine embroiderers is the 
blue silk robe known as the dalmatic of Charlemagne or of 
Leo III., in the sacristy of St Peter’s at Rome (fig. 4). According 



Fig. 2. — Embroidered panel from a linen garment, with a jewelled 
cross and two birds within a wreath. Found in a cemetery at 
Akhmim, Upper Egypt. Egypto-Roman work of the 4th or 5th 
century a.d. 

to the present consensus of opinion it belongs to a later time 
than either of those dignitaries, dating most probably from 
the 12th century.® In front is represented Christ enthroned 
as Judge of the world, a youthful but majestic figure ; on the 
back is the Transfiguration. These, as well as the minor sub- 
jects, are explained by Greek inscriptions. The wide influence 
of Byzantine art gradually died out after the Latin sack of 



Fig. 3. — Embroidered panel from a linen garment, with a repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation and the Salutation. Found hi a 
cemetery in Egypt. Coptic work of the 6th or 7th century a.d. 

Constantinople in the year 1204, although the style lingered, 
and lingers still, in certain localities, notably at Mount Athos. 
Palermo in Sicily succeeded Byzantium as the capital of the 
* Writers have assigned difierent dates to this vestment : 
Lady kXiov^y Needlework as Art (earlier than the 13th century); 
F. Rock, Die Kleinodien (X2th century) ; S. Boisser^e, Vber die 
Kaiser -Dalmatica in der St Peter shir che zu Rom (12th or first 
half of 13th century) ; A. S. Cole, Cantor Lectures at Society of 
ArtSy tqos (possibly of gth centuiy) ; Lord Lindsay, Christian Art 
(1 2th or early i^h century) ; A. venturi, Storia delV arte (loth or 
iith century) ; T. Braun, Liturg. Gewandung, p, 305 and note (late 
14th or early 15th century). 
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arts in Europe, although its ascendancy was of brief duration. 
Under the Norman kings of Sicily the style was strongly oriental, 
consequent upon the earlier occupation of the isl^d by the 
Saracens, and upon the employment of Smracenic craftsmen 
by the Normans. The magnificent red silk mantle at Vienna, 
embroidered in gold thread with atdate-palm and two lions 
springing upon camels, and enriched with pe^ls and enamel 
plaques, bears round the edge an Arabic inscription, recording 
that it was made in the royal factory of the capital of Sicily 
(Palermo) in the year 528 («a.d. 1134). At that time Roger, 
the first Norman king, was on the throne. Another of the 
imperial coronation-robes — ^a linen alb with gold embroidery — 
is also at Vienna.^ An inscription in Latin and Arabic states 
that it was made in the year 1181, under the reign of William 
II. (Norman king of Sicily, 1166-1189). 

From about tlmt time distinct national styles began to develop 
in different places. In tracing the progress of the embroiderer’s 
art during the middle ages we must rely mainly upon the many 



Fig. 4. — Embroidered robe known as the “ Dalmatic of Charle- 
magne/’ or of Leo III., preserved in the sacristy of St Peter’s at 
Rome. Byzantine work, probably of the 12th century. 


fine examples of ecclesiastical work which have been presei*(red. 
The costumes of men and women, as well as curtains and hangings 
and such articles of domestic use, were often richly adorned with 
embroidery. These have mostly perished; while the careful 
preservation and comparatively infrequent use of the vestments 
and other objects devoted to the service of the church have 
given us tangible evidence of the attainments of the medieval 
embroiderer. Much of this work was produced in convents, 
but old documents show that in monasteries also were to be 
found men known for their skill in needlework. Other names, 
both of meii and women, are recorded, showing that the craft 
was by no means exclusively confined to monastic foundations. 
Gilds of embroiderers existed far back in medieval times. 

In England the craft has been a favourite emplo3rment for 
many centuries, and persons of all ranks have occupied their 
spare hours at needlework. Some embroidered fragments, 
found in 1826-1827 in the tomb of St Cuthbert at Durham, and 
now kept in the cathedral library, were worked, chiefly in gold 
thread, by order of iElfflaeda, queen of Edward the Elder, for 
Fndestan, bishop of, Winchester, early in the loth century. 

^ Both are Illustrated In F. Bock, Die Kleinodien, 


In the later part of the followinjg century the** Bayeux tapestry 
was produced— a work of unique importance (Plate I. fig. 7). 
It is a band of linen, more tlian 230 ft. long, embroidered in 
coloured wools with the story of the Norman conquest of England. 
(See Baybux Tapestry.) 

Some fragments of metallic embroidery on silk, of the X2th 
and 13th centuries, may be seen in the library of Worcester 
cathedral. They were removed from tfre coffins of two bishops, 
William de Blois (1218-1236) and Walter de Qmtelupe (x236<- 
1266). A fragment of gold embroidery from the tomb of the 
latter bishop is preserved in the Victoria and g^bert Museum at 
South Kensington, and others are in the British Museum. In 
the 13th century English embroidery was famous throughout 
western Europe, and many embroidered, objects-we described 
in inventories of that time as being de opere m^licano. During 
that century, and the early part of the next, English work was 
at its best. The most famous example is the ** Syon cope ” at 
South Kensington, belonging to the latter half of the x^th 
century (see Cope, Plate 1 . fig. 2). It represents the coronation 
of the Virgin, the Crucifixion, the archangel Michael transfixing 
the dragon, the death and burial of the Virgin, our Lord meeting 
Mary Magdalene in the garden, the Apostles and the hierarchies 
of angels. The broad orphrey is embroidered with a series of 
heraldic shields (Plate II. fig. 9). Other embroideries of the 
period are at Steeple Aston, Chesterfield (Col. Butler-Bowden), 
Victoria and Albert and British museums, Rome (St John 
Lateran), Bologna, Pienza, Anagni, Ascoli, St Bertrand de 
Comminges, Lyons museum, Madrid (archaeological museum), 
Toledo and Vich. 

During ihe course of the 14th and 15th centuries embroideries 
produced in England were not equal to the earlier work. To- 
wards the end of the latter century, and until the dissolution 
of the monasteries in the next, much ecclesiastical embroidery 
of effective design was done, and many examples are still to bie 
seen in churches throughout the country. In the Tudor period 
the costumes of the wealthy were often richly adorned with 
needlework. The portraits of King Henry VIIL, Queen Elizabeth 
and their courtiers show how magnificent was the embroidery 
used for such pui^Kjses. Many examples, especially of the latter 
reign, worked with very effective and b^utiful floral patterns, 
have come down to these times. A kind of embroidery known 
as ** black work,” done in black silk on linen, was popular during 
the same reign. A tunic embroidered for Queen Elizabeth, with 
devices copied from contemporary woodcuts, is an excellent 
example of this work. It now belongs to the Viscount Falkland. 
Another class of work, popular at the same time, was closely 
worked in wools and silks on open-mesh material like canvas, 
which was entirely covered by the embroidery. Figures in rich 
costume were often introduced (Plate I. fig. 6). Tfris method 
was much practised in France, and the term applied to it in that 
country, “ au petit point^^^ has become generally used. Through- 
out the 17th and i8th centuries embroidery in England, though 
sometimes lacking in good taste, maintained generally a high 
standard, and that done to-day, based on ^e study of old 
examples, need not fear comparison with any modem work. 
During these three centuries bold floral patterns for hangings, 
curtains and coverlets have been usual (Plate III. fig. 13), but 
smaller works, such as samplers, covers of work-boxes, and 
pictorial and landscape subjects (fig. 5), have been produced 
m large numbers. In the i8th century gentlemen’s coats and 
waistcoats and ladies’ dresses were extensively embroidered. 

In France, embroidery, like all the arts practised by that 
nation, has l^en characterized by much grace and beauty, and 
many good specimens belonging to different periods are known. 
The vestments associated with the name of St Thomas of Canter- 
bury at Sens may be either of French or English work (12th 
century). To the later part of the following century belongs a 
band of embroidery, representing the coronation of the Virgin, 
the Adoration of the Mam, the presentation in the Temple, and 
other subjects beneath Gothic arches, preserved in the H6tel- 
Dieu at Chftteau Thierry. The mitre of Jean de Marigny, 
archbishop of Rouen (i 347-1 351), in the museum at ftvreux, 
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embroidered with figures of St Peter and St Eloy, may be regarded 
as representative of 14th-century work. An altar-frontal with 
the Annunciation embroidered m silks and gold and silver upon 
a blue silk damask ground^ now in the museum at Lille^ is a very 
beautiful example of Franco-Flemish art in the second half of 
the 15th century. It was originally in the church at Noyelles- 
lez-S^n. An embroidery more characteristically French, and 
belonging to the same century, is in the museum at Chartres. 
It is a triptych, having in the middle a pietd, on the left wing St 
John the Evangelist, and on the right St Catherine of Alexandria. 
Each leaf has a canopy of architecture represented in perspective. 
In the 16^ century an effective style of embroidery was practised 
in France ; the pattern is generally a graceful combination of 
floral and scroll forms, cut out of velvet, satin or silk, and 
applied to a thick woollen cloth. Later work, chiefly of a floral 
character, has served for the decoration of costumes, ecclesiastical 
vestments, curtains and hangings, and the seats and backs of 
chairs. 

Under the rule of the dukes of Burgundy in the 15th century 
art in the southern provinces of the Netherlands prospered 



Fio. 5. — Oval picture in silk embroidery : Fame scattering Flowers 
over Shakespeare’s Tomb. English work of the i8th century. 

greatly, and able artists were found to meet the wishes of those 
munificent rulers. The local schools of painting, which flourished 
under their patronage, appear to have very considerably in- 
fluenced the embroiderers’ art. Great care and pains were given 
to reproduce as accurately as possible the painted cartoon or 
picture which served as the model. The heads are individualized, 
and the folds of the draperies are laboriously worked out in 
detail. The masonry of buildings, the veinings of marble, and 
the architectural enrichments are often represented with careful 
fidelity, and landscape backgrounds are shown in every detail. 
As in the case of the tapestries of the Netherlands — the finest 
which the world has seen — there can be no doubt that patrons 
of art and donors, when requiring embroideries to be made, 
secured the services of emment painters for the designs. There 
are many examples of such careful work. A set of vestments 
known as the omementde la Toison d*Or, now in the Hof-museum 
at Vienna^ is embroidered in the most minute manner with 
sacred subjects and figures of saints and angels. The stiff disposal 
of man^ ol these figures, within flattened hexagons arranged in 
zones, ti not ^easing, Iwl^tfie needlework is most remarkable 
for ^ill and carefulness. They are of 15th-century work. A 
cope belonging to second hedf of that century was given to 


tlie cathedral 0! Toumay by Guillaume Fillatre, abbot of St 
Berlin at St Omer, and bishop of Toumay (d. 1473). ^ 

m the museum there. Upon* the orphreys and ho^ are repre- 
sented the seven Works of Mercy. The body of the cope, of 

! >lain red velvet, is powdered with stags’ heads and martlets 
the heraldic bearings of the bishop); between the antlers of the 
stags is worked in each case the initial letter of the bishop’s name, 
and the morse is embroidered with his arms. Some panels of 
embroidery, once decorating an altar in the abbey of Grimbergen, 
and now at Brussels, illustrate the best class of flemish needle- 
work in the 16th century. The scenes are taken from the Gospel : 
the marriage at Cana, Christ in the house of the Pharisee, Christ 
in the house of ZaceWus, the Last Supper, and the supper at 
Emmaus. In the museum at Bern there are some embroideries 
of great historic and artistic interest, found in the tent of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, after his defeat at Granson in 1476. 
They include some armori^ panels and two tabards or heralds’ 
coats. A tabard of the following century, with the royal arms 
of Spain in applied work, and most probably of Flemish origin, 
is preserved in the archaeological museum at Ghent. 

The later art of Holland was lar^ly influenced by the Dutch 
conquests in the East Indies at the end of the 16th century, 
and the subsequent founding of the Dutch East India Company. 
Embroideries were among the articles produced in the East 
under Dutch influence for exportation to Holland. 

Much embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes has been executed 
in Belgium of late years. It follows medieval models, but is 
lacking in the qualities which make those of so much importance 
in the history of the art. 

There is perhaps little worthy of special notice in Italy before 
the beginning of the 14th century, but the embroideries produced 
at that time show great skill and are very beautiful. The names 
of two Florentine embroiderers of the 14th century— both men— 
have come down to us, inscribed upon their handiwork. A fine 
frontal for an altar, very delicately worked in gold and silver 
and silks of many colours, Ls preserved in the archaeological 
museum at Florence. The subject in the middle is the coronation 
of the Virgin ; on either side is an arcade with figures of apostles 
and saints. The embroiderer’s name is worked under the central 
subject: Jacobus Combi de FlorHia me fecit MCCCXXXVIIL 
The other example is in the basilica at Manresa in Spain. It 
also is an altar-frontal, worked in silk and gold upon an em- 
broidered gold ground. There is a large central panel represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, with nme scenes from the Gospel on each 
side. The embroidered inscription is as follows : Geri Lapi 
rachamatore me fecit in Florentia* It is of 14th-century work. 
An embroidered orphrey in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
belongs to the early part of the same century. It represents the 
Annunciation, the coronation of the Virgin and figures of apostles 
and saints beneath arches. In the spandrels are the orders of 
angels with their names in Italian. In the best period of Italian 
art successful paintei's did not disdain to design for embroidery. 
Francesco Squarcione (i394-i474)> the founder of the Paduan 
school of painting, and master of Mantegna, is called in a 
document of the year 1423 a tailor and embroiderer (sartor et 
recamator). It is recorded that Antonio del Pollaiuolo painted 
cartoons which were carried out in embroidery,' and Pierino del 
Vaga, according to Vasari, did likewise. In the i6th and 17th 
centuries large numbers of towels and linen covers were em- 
broidered in red, green or brown silk with borders of floral 
patterns, sometimes (especially m the southern provinces) 
combined with figure subjects and bird and animal forms 
(Plate IV. fig. 15). Another type of embroidery popular at the 
same time, both in Italy and Spain, is known as appliqu6 (or 
applied) worL The pattern is cut out and applied to a bright- 
coloured ground, frequently of velvet, as in the example illus- 
trated (Plate III. fig. 14). The later embroidery of Sicily 
follows that of the mainland. A remarkable coverlet, quil^ 
and padded with wool so as to throw the design into relief, 
is shown to be of Sicilian origin by the inscriptions which it bears 

^ Some embroideries from vestments, designed by Pollaiuolo, are 
still preserved in the Museo dell* Opera del Duomo, Florence. 
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Pl^TE III. 



Fig. II.— silk PANEL, EiMBROIDEKED WITH A 
HANGING LANTERN. 

Chinese work of the 17th or j8lh century. Scale: |1h. 
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Fig. 13.— portion OF A BED-HANGING, EMBROIDERED 
WITH FLOWERING TREES GROWING FROM MOUNDS. 
EnKlish work of the later part of the 17th century. Scale : T^ylh. 
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Fig. 12. — PORTION OF A LARGE HANGING, EM- 
BROIDERED WITH FIGURES WITHIN MEDALLIONS 
AND INSCRIPTIC)NS. 

From a church in Iceland, probably 17th century. Scale: Jth. 


F\G. 14. -APPAREL FOR A DALMATIC OF GREEN VELVET 
EMBROIDERED WITH AN APPLIQUfi PATTERN. ’ 
Italian work of the i6th century. Scale : ^th. 
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Plate IV. 
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Fig/ i6.— LINEN DOKDEK, KMBROIDKRKD WITH DEBASED FIGURES, BIRDS AND ANIMALS AMID FLOWERS 

Cretan work, dated 1762. Scale; ^ths. 
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(Plate VI. i8). It r^esents scenes from the atory of 
Tristatii dj^reemg in the main part with the novella entitled La 
Tavola Rotonda o Tistoria di Tristatio.** The quilt dates from 
the end of the 14th centu^. Many pattern-books for em- 
broidepr and lace were puWished m Italy in the i6th and 17th 
centuries.^ # 

In the greater part of the Spanish peninsula art was for many 
centuries dominated by the Arabs, who overran the country in 
the 8th centuTy% and were not finally subdued until the end of the 
15th. Hispano-Moorish embroideries of the medieval period 
usually have interlacing patterns combined with Arabic in- 
scriptions. In the 15th and i6th centuries Italian influence 
becomes evident. Later the effects of the Spanish conquests 
in Asia are seen. Eastern mfluence is, however, stronger m 
the case of the Portuguese, who seized Goa, on the west coast 
of the Indian peninsifla, early in the 16th century, and during the 
whole of that century held the monopoly of the eastern trade. 
Many large embroideries were produced in the Indies, showing 
eastern floral patterns mingled with representatioiw of Euro- 
peans, ships and coats of arms. Embroideries done in Portugal 
in the 16th and 17th centuries strongly reflect the mfluence of 
oriental patterns. 

German embroidery of the 12th and 13th centuries adheres 
closely to the traditions of Byzantine art. A peculiarity of much 
medieval German work is a tendency to treat the draperies of 
the figures as flat surfaces to be covered with diaper patterns, 
showing no folds. A cope from Hildesheim cathedral, now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, is a typical illustration of such 
work, dating from the end of the 1 3th century. It is embroidered 
in silk upon linen with the martyrdom of apostles and saints. 
Other specimens of embroidery in this manner may be seen at 
Halberstadt. An altar-frontal from Rupertsburg (Bingen), 
belonging to the earlier years of the 13th century, is now in the 
Brussels museum. It is of purple silk, embroidered with Christ 
in majesty and figures of saints. It was no doubt made in the 
time of Siegfried, archbishop of Mainz (1201-1230), who is 
represented upon it. A type of medieval German embroidery 
is done in white linen thread on a loose linen ground — ^a sort of 
darning-work (Plate II. fig. 10). Earlier specimens of this 
work are often diversified by using a variety of stitches tending 
to form diaper patterns. T^e use of long scrolling bands with 
inscriptions explaining the subjects represented is more usual in 
German work than in that of any other country. In the 15th 
century much fine embroidery was produced in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne. Later German work shows a preference for bold 
floral patterns, sometimes mingled with heraldry ; the larger 
examples are often worked in wool on a woollen cloth ground 
(Plate II. fig. 8). The embroidery of the northern nations 
(Denmark, Scandinavia, Iceland) was later in development tlmn 
that of the southern peoples. Figure subjects evidently belonging 
to as late a period as the 17 th century are still disposed in formd 
rows of circles, and accompanied by primitive ornamental 
forms (Plate III. fig. 12). A remarlrable early embroidered 
fabric covers the relics of St Knud (Canute, king of Denmark, 
1080-1086) in his shrine in the church dedicated to him at 
Odense. It is apparently contemporary work. The pattern 
consi.^ts of displayed eagles within oval compartments, m blue 
on a red ground. 

In Greece and the islands of the eastern Mediterranean 
embroidery has been much employed for the decoration of 
costumes, portieres and bed-curtains. Large numbers have 
been acquired in Crete (Plate IV. fig. 16), and patterns of a 
distinctive character are also found in Rhodes, Cos, Patmos and 
other islands. Sope examples show traces of the influence of 
the Venetian trading settlements in the archipelago in the i6th 
and 17th centuries. Among the Turks a great development of 
the ai^ followed upon the conquest of Asia Minor 8md the 
Byzantine territory in Europe. Their embroideries show a 

^ Others, sometimes with the same illustrations, appeared in 
France and Germany, and no doubt forwarded the general tendency 
towards Italian models at the time. A few pattern-books were also 
published in England, 
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prefarenoe for floral forms^-chiefly roses, tulips, carnations and 
hyacinths— which are treated with great dedorative skfll. 

The use of embroidery in Asia— espeqi^y in India, China, 
Turkestan and Persia— dates back to veiy early times. Ihe 
conservatism of ^ these peoples renders the date of surviving 
examples often diflicult to establish, but the greater number 
of such embroideries now to be seen in Europe are certainly of 
no great age. 

India hfu produced vast quantities of embroideries of vaiying 
excellence. The fine woollen shawls of Kashmir are widely 
famed ; their first production is supposed to back to a 
remote period. The somewhat gaudy eff^t> (ff many Indian 
embroideries is at times intensified by the addition of beetles’ 
wings, tinsel or fragments of looking-glass. Qitna is the original 
home of the silkworm, and the textile arts there reached an 
advanced stage at a date long before that of any equally skilful 
work in Europe. Embroideries worked there arc generally 
in silk threads on a ^ound of the same material. Such work 
is largely used for various articles of costume, and fur coverlets, 
screens, banners, chair-covers and table-hangings. The orna- 
ments upon the robes especially are prescribed according to the 
rank of the wearer. The designs include elaborate landscapes 
with buildings and figures, dragons, birds, animals, symbolic 
devices, and especially flowers (Hate III. fig. 11). Dr Bushell 
states l^at the stuff to be embroidered is first stretched upon a 
frame, on pivots, and that pattern-books with woodcuts have 
been published for the workers* guidance. A kind of embroidery 
exported in large quantities from Canton to Europe rivals 
painting in the variety and gradation of its colours, and in the 
smoothness and regularity of its surface. 

Embroidery in Japan resembles in many ways that of China, 
the country which probably supplied its first models. As a 
general rule, Japanese work is more pictorial and fanciful than 
that of Chma, and the stitching is looser. It frequently happens 
that the brush has bejn used to add to the variety of the 
embroidered work, and in other cases the needle has been an 
accessory upon a fabric already ornamented with printing or 
painting. Japanese work is characterized generally by bold 
and broad treatment, and especial skill is shown in the repre- 
sentation of landscapes — ^figures, rocks, waterfalls, animals, 
birds, trees, flowers and clouds being each rendered by a few 
lines. More elaborate are the large temple hangings, the 
pattern being frequently thrown into relief, and completely 
covering the ground material. 

Embroidery in Persia has been used to a great extent for 
the decoration of carpets, for prayer ^or for use at the bath 
(Plate V. fig. 17). Robes, hangings, curtains, tablecovers and 
portieres are also embroidered. A preference is shown for 
floral patterns, but the Mahommedons of Persia had no scruples 
about introducing the forms of men and animals — the former 
engaged in hawking or hunting, or feasting in gardens. Panels 
embroidered with close diagonal bands 01 flowers were made 
into loose trousers for women, now obsolete. The embroidered 
shawls of Kerman are widely celebrated. Hangings and covers 
of cloth patchwork have been embroidered in many parts of 
Persia, more particularly at Resht imd Ispahan. 

In Turkestan,, and especially at Bokhara, excellent embroideries 
have been, and are, produced, some patterns being of a bold 
floral type, and others conventionalized into hooked and serrated 
outlines. The work is most usually in bright-coloured silks, 
red predominating, on a linen material. 

In North Africa the embroidery of Morocco and Algeria 
deserves notice ; the former inclines more to geometrical forms 
and the latter to patterns of a floral character. 

Bibliography. — Lady Alford, Needlework as Art (London, 1886) ; 
Mrs M. Barber, Some Drawings of Ancient Embroidery (ib., i88oi ; 
P. Blcmchet, Tissue antiques et du haut moyen^dge (Paris, 1897} ; 
F. Bock, Die Kleinodien des Heiligen RdmiSeken Reiches Deutscher 
Nation (Vienna, 1864) ; M. Charles, Les Eltoderies et Us dentelles 
(Paris, 1905) ; Mrs Christie, Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving 
(London, 1906) ; A. S. Cole, C.B., “ Some Aspects rf Ancient and 
Modem Embroidery " {Soc. of Arts Journal, liii., I905» PP- 956 - 973 ) ) 
R. Cox, VArt de dhorer les tissits (Paris, Lyons, iqoo) ; L. F. Day, 
Art in Needlework (London, 1900) ; A. Dolby, Church Embroidery 
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186^, and Church Vesimnis i86S) ; M. Dre^fer^ 

Ufische Eniwicklung dir Wibcni und SHcheni (Vienna, 1904) ; 
Madame I. Errer^ Collection de broderies anciennes (Brussels, 1905) ; 
L. de Farcy, La Broderie (Paris, 1890) ; R. Forrer, Die Grdber und 
Textilfunde von Achmim^Panopolis (Strassburg, 1891) ; F. R. Fowke, 
The Bayeux Tapestry (London, 1898) ; Rev. C. H. Hartshome, On 
English Medieval Embroidery (tb., 1848) ; M, B. Huisb, Samplers and 
Tapestry Embroideries .(i6., 1900) ; A. F. Kendrick, Enfdish Em- 
broidery (ib., 1905) ; English Embroidery executed prior to Middle 
of the / 0 th Century (Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition, 1905, 
introduction by A. F. Kendrick) : E. Lefebure, Embroideries and 
Lacs, translated by A. S. Cole, C.B. (London, 1888) ; F. Marshall, 
Old English Embroidery {ib., 1894) ; E. M. Roage, Modeme Kunst- 
Nadelaweiten (Amsterdam, 190^) ; South Kensington Museum, 
Catalogue of Special Loan Exhibition of Decorative Art Needleworh 
(1874) ; W. G. P. Townshend, Embroidery (London, 1899). For 
further examples of ecclesiastical embroidery see the articles 
Chasuble, Cope, Dalmatic and Mitre. (A. F. K. ; A. S. C.) 

EMBRUN) a toiyn in the department of the Ilautes Alpes in 
S.E. France. It is j^uilt at a height of 2854 ft. on a plateau 
that rises above the’^right bank of the Durance. It is 27^ m. 
by rail from Brian^on and 24 m. from Gap. Its ramparts were 
demolished in 1884. In 1906 the communal pop. (including 
the garrison) was 3752. Besides the Tour Brune (nth century) 
and the old archiepiscopal palace, now occupied by government 
offices, barracks, &c., the chief object of interest in Embrun is its 
splendid cathedral church, which dates from the second half 
of the 1 2th century. Above its side door, called the Real^ there 
existed till 1585 (when it was destroyed by the Huguenots) a 
fresco, probably painted in the 13th century, representing the 
Madonna ; this was the object of a celebrated pilgrimage for 
many centuries. Ix)uis XL habitually wore on his hat a leaden 
image of this Madonna, for which he had a very great veneration, 
since between 1440 and 1461, during the lifetime of his father, 
he had been the dauphin, and as such ruler of this provmce. 

Embrun was the Eburodunum or Ebredunum of the Romans, 
and the chief town of the province of the Maritime Alps. The 
episcopal see was founded in the 4th century, and became an 
archbishopric about 800. In 1147 the archbishops obtained 
from the emperor Conrad III. very extensive temporal rights, 
and the rank of princes of the Holy Roman Empire. In 1232 the 
county of the Embrunais passed by marriage to the dauphins of 
Viennois. In 1791 the archiepiscopal see was suppressed, the 
region being then transferred to the diocese of Gap, so that the 
once metropolitan cathedral church is now simply a parish church. 
The town was sacked in 1585 by the Huguenots and in 1692 by 
the duke of Savoy. Henri Amaud (1641-1721), the WaWensian 
pastor and general, was bom at Embrun. 

See A. Albert, Histoire du diocise d' Embrun (2 vols.', Embrun, 
1 783) ; M. Fomicr, Histoire ginirale des A Ibes Maritimes ou Cottiennes 
et particulitre de leur mHropolitaine Embrun (written 1626-1643), 
published by the Abh6 Paul Guillaume (3 vols., Paris and Gap, 
i8gcvi89i); A. Fabre, Recherches historiques sur le pilerinage des 
fois de France d N, D. d' Embrun (Grenoble, 1859) ; A. Sauret, 
Essai bistorique sur la ville d* Embrun (Gap, i860). (W. A. B. C.) 

EMBRYOLOGY. The word embryo is derived from the Gr. 
eiiPpvoVj which signified the fruit of the womb before birth. 
In its strict sense, therefore, embryology is the study of the 
intrauterine young or embryo, and can only be pursued in those 
animals in which the offspring are retained in the uterus of the 
mother until they have acquired, or nearly acquired, the form 
of the parent. As a matter of fact, however, the word has a 
much wider application than would be gathered from its deriva- 
tion. All animals above the Protozoa undergo at the beginning 
of their existence rapid growth and considerable changes of 
form and structure. During tjiese changes, which constitute 
the development of the animal, the young organism may be 
incapable of leading a free life and obtaining its own food. In 
such cases it is eitlier contained in the body of the parent or it 
is protruded and lies quiescent within the egg membranes ; 
or It may be capable of leading an independent life, possessing 
in a functiOTal condition all the organs necessary for the main- 
tenance of its existence. In the former case the young organism 
is called an embryo,^ in the latter a lama. It might thus be 

* In the mammalia the word foetus is often employed in the 
same .signification as embryo ; it i.s especially applied to the embryo 
in the later stages of uterine development. 


concluded that embryology would exclude the study of larvae, 
in which the whole or the greater part of the development takes 
place outside the parent anjl outside the egg. But this is not 
the case ; embryology includes not only a study of embryos 
as just defined, but also a study of larvae. In this way the 
scope of the subject is ^ill further widened. As long as em- 
bryology confines its attention to embryos, it is easy to fix its 
limits, at any rate in the higher animals. The domain of em- 
bryology ceasw in the case of viviparous animals at birth, in 
the case of oviparous animals at hatching ; it ceases as soon as 
the young form acquires the power of existing when separated 
from the parent, or when removed from the protection of the egg 
membranes. But as soon as post-embryonic developmentju 
changes are admitted within the scope of the subject, it becomes 
on close consideration difficult to limit its range. It must include 
all the developmental processes which take place as a result of 
sexual reproduction. A man at birth, when he ceases to be an 
embryo, has still many changes besides those of simple growth 
to pass through. The same remark applies to a young frog 
at the metamoiphosis. A chick even, which can run about 
and feed almost immediately after hatching, possesses a plumage 
very different from that of the full-grown bird ; a starfish at 
the metamorphosis is in many of its features quite different 
from the form with which we are familiar. It might be attempted 
to meet this difficulty by limiting embryology to a study of all 
those changes which occur in organism before the attainment 
of the adult state. But this merely shifts the difficulty to 
another quarter, and makes it necessary to define what is meant 
by the adult state. At first sight this may seem easy, and no 
doubt it is not difficult when man and the higher animals alone 
are in question, for in these the adult state may be defined 
comparatively sharply as the stage of sexual maturity. After 
that period, though changes in the organism still continue, they 
are retrogressive changes, and as such might fairly be excluded 
from any account of development, which clearly implies progres- 
sion, not retrogression. But, as so often happens in the study 
of organisms, formulae which apply quite satisfactorily to one 
group require modifications when others are considered. Does 
sexual maturity always mark the attainment of the adult state ? 
Is the Axolotl adult when it acquires its reproductive organs ? 
Can a larval Ctenophore, which acquires functional reproductive 
glands and still possesses the power of passing into the form 
ordinarily described as adult in that group, be considered to have 
reach^ilthe end of its development ? Or— to take the case of 
those animals, such as Amphioxus, Balanoglossus, and many 
segmented worms in which important developmental processes 
occur, e.g. formation of new gill slits, of gonadial sacs, or even of 
whole segments of the body, long after the power of reproduction 
has been acquired — how is the attainment of the adult state 
to be defined, for it is clear that in them the attainment of sexual 
maturity does not correspond with the end of growth and 
development ? If, then, embryology is to be regarded as includ- 
ing not only the study of embryos, but also that of larvae, t.e. 
if it includes the study of the whole developmental history of 
the individual— and it is impossible to treat the subject rationally 
unless it is so regarded — it becomes exceeding difficult to fix 
any definite limit to the period of life with which embryology 
concerns itself. The beginning of this period can be fixed, but 
not the end, unless it be the end of life itself, t.e. death. The 
science of embryology, then, is the science of individual develop- 
ment, and includes within its purview all those changes of form 
and structure, whether embryonic, larval or post-larval, which 
characterize the life of the individual. The beginning of this 
period is precise and definite — it is the completion of the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum, in which the life of the individual has its start. 
The end, on the other hand, is vague and cannot be precisely 
defined, unless it be death, in which case the period of life with 
which embryology concerns itself is coincident with the life of 
the individual. To use the words of Huxley (“ Cell Theory,’* 
Collected Works y vd. i. p. 267) : “ Development, therefore, and 
life are, strictly speaking, one thing, though we are accustomed 
to limit the former to the progressive half of life merely, and to 
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Fig. i8.— fart OF A SICILIAN COVERLET, OJ-' THE END OF THE 14 th CENTURY. 

It i. of Wtiil.' linon, qiiiltfd and pad.I.d in wool m. to throw the dosiKn into roUcf. Tin- scenes represented, taken from the 

Slorv of Tristan, with inscriptions in the Sicilian dialect, are as lollows . (i) rtmo i Lr Amduoi-Uu I'a ItMsmui Li ^ 

CoKN'rr.M.iriA (How the Morold made the host to Ro to (’oniwall) ; (2) (omt : Lr Rrk : ^ * , ; 

CoRNf V..I.IA (How Kinj; LaniJiiis ordered that the host should tro to Cornwall ; (,t) t omu • T.u Rre : 1-ani.i ts . • 

Tkaul ti' IS' t'oRNf Ai.iA (How KiiiR l^tlRins sent to t'omwall foi the trilmte) ; (4) CoMU: (h m) IssAt.lERl, so I I. . . . 

Mar. I - 1-tK Lf TRimnn Dl Srcti Anni (How the ambassadors are come to Kini? Mark tor the tribute , 7 ! 

Co.MC Li Amoroi.di’ Vai; in CoRNi't'AiotA (How the Morold comes to Cornwall); {<<) tOMU ; Lo ' 

La tlLMi (How the Morold made the people pay); ( 7 ) Como ; T(RiSTAiNt') ; Dai: Li' 

Bactaolia mow Tristan Rives the glove of battie to the Morold ; 8) Como : Lu Amoromui : E ITinutii . in Cormtaloia . 
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Speak of the retrc^essive half as decay, considering an imaginary 
Tcsting-point between the two as the adult or perfect state.” 

There are two kinds of reproduction, the sexud and the 
asexual. The sexual method has for its results an increase of 
Roprodme^ of kinds of individual or organism, whereas 

Uom, ' asexual affords an increase in the number of 
individuals of the same kind. If the asexual method 
of reproduction alone existed, there would, so far as our know- 
ledge at present extends, be no^ increase in the number of 
kinds of organism : no new individuality could arise. The first 
establishment of a new kind of individual by the sexual process 
is effected in a very similar manner in all Metazoa. The parent 
produces by a process of unequal fission, which takes place at a 
part of thft body called the reproductive gland, a small living 
organism called the reproductive cell. There are always two 
kinds of reproductive cells, and these are generally produced by 
different animals called the male and female respectively (when 
they are produced by the same animal it is said to be herma- 
phrodite). The reproductive cell produced by the male is called 
the .spermatozoon, and that produced by the female, the ovum. 
These two organisms agree in being small uninucleated masses 
of protoplasm, but differ considerably in form, Tbey are without 
the organs of nutrition, &c., which characterize their parents, 
hut the ovum nearly always possesses, stored up within its 
protoplasm, a greater or less quantity of vitelline matter or 
food-yolk, while the spermatozoon possesses in almost all cases 
the power of locomotion. The object with which these two 1 
minute and simple organisms are produced is to fuse with one 
another and give rise to one resultant uninucleated (for the 
nuclei fuse) organism or cell, which is called the zygoU, This 
process of fusion between the two kinds of reproductive cells, 
which are termed gametes , is called conjugation : it is the process 
which is sometimes spoken of as the fertilization of the ovum, 
and its result is the establishment of a new individual. This 
new individual at first is simply a uninucleated mass of Imng 
matter, which always contains a cert«iin amount of food-yolk, 
and is generally bounded by a delicate cuticular membrane 
called the vitelline membrane. In form the newly established 
zygote resembles the female gamete or ovum — so much so, 
indeed, that it is frequently called the ovum ; but it must be 
clearly understood that although the bulk of its matter has been 
derived from the ovum, it con.sists of ovum and spermatozoon, 
and, as shown by its subsequent behaviour, the spermatozoon 
has quite as much to do with determining its vital properties 
as the ovum. 

To the unaided eye the main difference between the newly formed 
zypotes of different species of animals is that of bulk, and this is 
due to the amount of food-yolk held in suspension in the proto- 
plasm, The ovum of tho fowl is 30 mm, in diameter, that of the 
troi; 1*75 mm,, while the ova 0/ the rabbit and Amihioxus have 
a diameter of •! mm. The food-yolk is deposited in the ovum as a 
result of the vital activity of its protoplasm, while the ovum is 
still a part of the ovary of the parent. It is an inert substance 
which is used as food later on by the developing embryo, ana it 
acts as a dilutant of the hving matter of the ovum. It has a 
profound influence on the subsequent developmental process. The 
newly formed zygotes of different species of animals have un- 
doubtedly, as stated above, a certain family resemblance to one I 
another ; but however great this superficial resemblance may be, • 
the differences must be most profound, and this fact becomes at j 
once obvious when the propcities of tliese remarkable masses of ' 
matter are closely investigated. > 

As in the case of so many other forms of matter, the more 
important properties of the zygote do not become apparent 
until it is submitted to the action of external forces. 
These forces constitute the external conditions of 
m%nu existence, and the properties which are called forth 
by their action are called the acquired characters of 
the organism. The investigation of these properties, particularly 
of those which are called forth in the early stages of the process, 
constitutes the science of Embryology. With regard to the 
manifestation of these properties, certain points must be clearly 
understood at the outset :-^i) If the itygote is withheld from the 
appropriate external influences, if a plant-seed be kept in 
a box free from moisture or at a low temperature, no properties 


are evolved, and the zygote remains apparently unchanged; 
(s) the acquisition of the properties which constitutes the growth 
and development of the oiganism proceeds m a perfectly definite 
sequence, which, so far as is known, ^not be altered ; (3) just 
as the features of the growing organism change under the con- 
tinued action of the external conditions, so the external conditions 
themselves must change as the organism is progressively evolved. 
With regwd to this last change, it may be said generally that it is 
usually, if not always, effected by the organism itself, making 
use of the properties which it has acquired at earlier stages of its 
growth, and acting in response to the extemd conditions. There 
is, to use a phrase of Mr Herbert Spencer, a cofatinuous adjust- 
ment between tlie external and internal relations. For every 
organism a certain succession of conditions is necessary if the 
complete and normal evolution of properties b to take place. 
Within certain limits, these conditions may vary without inter- 
fering with the normal evolution of the properties, though such 
variations are generally responded to by slight but unimportant 
variation of the properties (variation of acquired characters), 
But if the variation of the conditions is too great, the evolved 
properties become abnormal, and are of such a nature as to 
preclude the normal evolution of the organism ; in other words, 
the action of the conditions upon the organism is injurious, 
causing abortions and, ultimately, death. For many organisms 
the conditions of existence are well known for all stages of life, 
and can be easily imitated, so that they can be reared artificially 
and kept alive and made to breed in confinement — ^.g. the 
common fowl. But in a large number of cases it is not possible, 
through ignorance of the proper conditions, or on account of 
the difficulty of imitating them, to make the organism evolve 
all its properties. For instance, there are many marine lar\'ae 
which have never been reared beyond a certain point, and there 
are some organisms which, even when nearly full-grown — a 
st^e of life at which it is generally most easy to ascertain and 
iniitate the natural conditions — will not live, or at any rate 
will not breed, in captivity. Of late years some naturalists 
have largely occupied themselves with experimental observation 
of the effects on certain organisms of marked and definite changes 
of the conditions, and the name of Developmental Mechanics 
(or Physiology of Development) has been applied to this branch • 
of study (see below). 

In normal fertilization, as a rule, only one spermatozoon fuses with 
the ovum. It has been observed in some eggs that a membrane, 
termed round the ovum immediately after the entrance 
of the spermatozoon, prevents the entrance of others. If 
more than one spermatozoon enters, a corresponding 
number of male pronuclei are formucl, and the suosequent develop- 
ment, if it takes place at all, is abnormal and soon ceasee. An 
egg by ill-treatment (influence of chloroform, carbonic acid, &c.) 
can be made to take more tlian one spermatozoon. In some animals 
it appears that several .spermatozoa, may normally enter the ovum 
(some Arthropada, Selachians, Amphibians and Mammals), but 
of tlie.se only one lorms a male pronuclous (see below), the rest 
being abr>rjrbed. Gametogeny is the name applied to the formation 
of the gametee, i.e. of the ova and spermatozoa. The cells of the 
reproductive glands are the germ celLs (odgoni'a, spermatogonia). 
They undergo division and give rise to tho progametes, which in the 
case of the female are sometimes called oOcytes^ in the case of the 
male spermatocytes. The oocytes are more familiarly called the 
ovarian ova. The nucleus of the odeyte is called the germinal 
vesicle. The oocyte (progame(e) ^ves rise by division to the ovum 
or true gamete, the nucleus of which is called the female pronucleus. 

As a gcnenl rule the oocyte divides unequally twice, givl^ rise to 
two small cells called polar bodies, and, to the ovum. The first 
formed polar body frequently divides when the odeyte undergoes 
its second and final division, so that there are three polar bodies 
as well as the ovum resulting from the division of the odeyte or 
progametc. Sometimes the ovum arises from the odeyte by one 
division only, and there is only one polar body (e.g, mouse, Sobotta, 
Arch. f. mihr. Anat., 1895, p. 15). The polar bodies arc oval, but 
as a rule they are so small as to 1 ^ incapable of fertilization. They 
may therefore be regarded as abortive ova. In one case, however 
(see Francottc, Bull. Acad. Belg. (3), xxxiii., 1897, p. 278), the 
first formed polar body is nearly as large as the ovum, and is some- 
times fertilized and develops. The spermatogonia are the cells of 
the testis ; tiiese produce by division the spermatocytes (pro- 
gametes), which divide and give rise to tiie spermatids. In most 
cases which have been investigated the divisions by which this 
spermatids arise from the spermatocytes are two in number»^ so 
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that ea;6h spermatocyte gives origin to four spermatids. Each 
sponnatid becomes a functional spermatozoon or male gamete. 
The gametogeny of the male therefore closely resembles that of the 
female, differing from it only in the fact that all the lour products 
of the progaraete become functional gametes, whereas in the female 
only one, the ovum, becomes functional, the other three (polar bodies) 
being abortive. In the spermatogenesis of the bee, liowever, the 
spermatocyte only divides once, giving rise to a small polar-body-Uke 
structure and one spermatid (Meves, Anai. Anzeiger^ 24, 1904, pp, 
29 32). The nucleus of the male gamete is not called the male pro- 
nucleus, as would be expected, that term being reserved for the 
second nucleus which appears in the ovum after fertilization. As 
this is in all proljability derived entirely from the nucleus of the 
spermatozoon, we should be almost justified in calling the nucleus 
of the spermatozoon the male pronucleus. In most forms in which 
the formation of the gametes from the progamete has been accurately 
followed, and in which the progamete of both sexes divides twice in 
forming the gametes, the division of the nucleus presents certain 
peculiarities. In the first place, between the first division and the 
second it does not enter into the resting state, but immediately 
proec‘(‘ds to the sccond*division. In the second place, the number of 
chromosomes which appear in the final divisions of the progametes 
and assi.st in constituting the nuclei of the gametes is half the number 
which go to constitute tlie new nuclei in the ordinary nuclear divisions 
of the animal. The number of chromo.somes of the nucleus of the 
gamete is therefore reduced, and the divisions by which the gametes 
arise from the progametes are called reducing (maintic) divisions. 

11 is not certain, however, that this phenomenon is of universal 
occurrence, or has the significance which is ordinarily attributed to it. 
In the parthenogenetic ova of certain insects, e.g. Uhoditea fosae 
(Honking), Nematus lacteus (Doncaster, Quart. Journal Mic. Science^ 
49, 1906, pp. 561-589), reduction does not occur, though two polar 
bodies are formed. 

As soon as the spermatozoon has conjugated with the ovum, a 
second nucleus appears in the ovum. This is undoubtedly derived 
from the spermatozoon, possibly from its nucleus only, 
F§rtiUMa» jg niale pronuclous. It possesses in the 

tioa, adjacent protoplasm a well-marked centrosome, The 
general rule appears to be that the female pronucleus is without 
a centrosome, and that no centrosome appears in the female in 
the divisions by which the gamete arises from the progamete. 
if this is true, the centrosome of the zygote nucleus must be entirely 
derived from that of the male pronucleus. This accounts for the 
fact, which has been often observed, that the female pronucleus is | 
not surrounded by protoplasmic radiations, whereas such radiations 
are present round the male pronucleus in its approach to the female. 
In tne mouse the subsequent events are as follow : - Both pronuclci 
assume the resting form, the chromatin being distributed over the 
nuclear network, and the nuclei come to lie .side by side in the centre 
of tile egg. A long loop of chromatin then appears in each nucleus 
and divides up into twelve pieces, the chromosomes. The centrosome 
now divides, the membranes of both nuclei disappear, and a spindle 
in formed. The twenty-four chromosomes arrange themselves at the 
ciMitre of this spindle and ^lit longitudinally, so that forty-eight 
chromoHomes are formed. Twenty-four of these, twelve male and 
twelve lemale, as it is suppo.sed, travel to each pole of the spindle 
and- assist in giving rise to the two nuclei. At the next nuclear 
division twenty-four chromosome.s appear in each nucleus, each of 
which divides longitudinally ; and .so in all subsequent divisions. 
The fusion of the two proii'uclei is sometimes effected in a manner 
.slightly different from that described for the mouse. Tn Echinus, for 
instance, the two pronuclei fuse, and the spindle an^l chromosomes 
are formed from the zygote nucleus, whereas in the mouse the two 
pronuclci retain theif distinctness during the formation of the 
chromo.somes. There appears, however, to be some variation in this 
respect : cases have been observed in the mouse in which fusion 
of the pronuclei occurs before the separation of the chromosome.s. 

Parthenogenesis, or development of the female gamete without 
fertilization, ia known to occur. in many groups of the animal king- 
dom. Attempts have been made to connect this pheno- 
HMrtbenoo peculiaritie.s in the gametogeny. For 

instance, it lias been said that parthenogenetic ova 
form only one polar body. But, as we have seen, thi.s is .sometimes 
the case in eggs which are fertilized, and partlienogenctic ova are 
known which form two polar bodies, e.g. ova of the honey-bee 
which produce drones {Morph. Jahrh. xv., 1889, p. 85), ova of 
Rottfera which produce males {Zool. Anzeiger, xx., 1897, p. 455), ova 
of some saw flies and gall flies which produce females (L. Doncaster, 
Quart. Jnurn. Mtc. Sc., 49, 1906, pp. 56i'58y)- Again it has been 
asserted that in parthenogenetic eggs the polar bodies are not ex- 
truded from the ovum ; in such cases, though the nucleus divides, 
those of its products which would in other cases be extruded in polar 
liodies remain in the protoplasm of the ovum. But this is not a 
universal rule, for in some cases of parthenogenesis polar bodies are 
extruded in the usual way {Aphis, some Lepidoptera), and in some 
fertilized eggs the polar bodies, are retained in the ovum. 

It is quite probable tha^parthenogenesis is more common than 
has been supposed, and it appears that there is some evidence 
to show that ova, which in normal conditions are incapable of 
developing without fertilization, may yet develop if subjected to 


an altered environment. For instance, it has been asserted that 
the addition of a certain quantity of chloride of magnesipm and 
other substances to sea-water will cause the unfertilized ova of 
certain marine animals (Afbacia^ Cha$topt9rus) to develop (J. 
Loeb, Afnericun lournal of Physiology^ iiL, 1901, p. 423) ; and 
according to M. Y. Delage (Comptss remius, 135, 1902. Nos. 15 and 
t6) such development may^cur after the formation of polar bodies, 
the chromosomes undergoing reduction and the full number being 
regained in the .segmenting stage. These experiments, if authenli- 
cated, suggest that ova have the power of development, but are not 
able to exercise it in their normal surroundings. There is reason to 
believe that the same assertion may be made of spermatozoa. 
Phenomena of the nature of parthenogenesis have never been ob- 
served in the male gamete, but it has been suggested by A. Giard 
{Cinquantenaire de la Snc. de Biol., 1900) that the phenomenon 
of the so-called fertilization of an enucleated ovum whicli lias been 
described by T. Boveri and Delage in various eggs, and which results 
in development up to the larval form {nterogony), is in reality a case 
in which the male gamete, unable to undergo development in 
ordinary circumstances on account of its small size and specialization 
of structure, has obtained a nutritive environment which enables 
it to display its latent power of development. Moreover, A. M. Giard 
suggests that in some cases of apparently normal fertilization one 
of the pronuclei may degenerate, the resultant embryo being the 
product of one pronucleus only. In this way he explains certain 
cases of hybridization in which the paternal (rarely the maternal) 
type ir exclusively reproduced. For instance, in the batrachiate 
Amphibia, H6ron Royer succeeded in 1883 in rearing, out of a vast 
number of attempts, a few hybrid.s between a female Pelohates 
fuscus and a male Rana fusca ; the product was a Rana fusca. 
He also crossed a female Bufo vulgaris with a male Bufo calamita ; 
in the few cases which reached maturity the product was obviously 
a Bufo calamita. Finally, H. E. Ziegler {Arch. f. Ent.-Mech., 1898, 
p. 249) divided the just-fertilized ovum of a sea-urchin in such a way 
that each half had one pronucleus ; the half with the male pro- 
nucleus .segmented and formed a blastula, the other degenerated. 
It is said that in a few species of animals males do not occur, and 
that parthenogenesis i.s the sole means of reproduction (a .species ol 
Ostracoda among Crustacea ; .species of Tenthredinidae, ^i^idae 
and Coccidae among Insecta) ; this is the thelytoky of K. T. E. von 
Siebold. The numl)cr of species in which males are unknown is 
constantly decreasing, and it is quite possible that the phenomenon 
does not exist. Parthenogenesis, however, is undoubtedly of 
frequent occurrence, and is of four kinds, namely, (i) that in which 
males alone are produced, e.g. honey-bees {arrhenotoky) ; (2) that 
in which females only arc produced {thelytoky), as in some saw-flies ; 
(3) that in which both sexes are produced {deuterotoky), as in .some 
saw-flies ; (4) that in wdiich there is an alternation of sexual and 

f artlienogenetic generations, as in Aphidae, many Cynipidae, &C. 
1 would appear that " parthenogene.sis does not favour the pro- 
duction of one sex more than another, but it is clear that it decidedly 
favours the production of a brood that is entirely ol one sex, but 
which sex that is differs according to circumstances " ( 1 ). Sharp, 
Cambridge Natural History, “ Insects," pi. i. p. 498). In some 
Insectd^itd Crustacea exceptional parthenogenesis occurs ; a certain 
proportion of the eggs laid are capable of undergoing either the whole 
or a part of development parthenogenetically, e.g. Bombyx mvri, . 
(A. Braucr, Arch. f. mikr. Anai., 1893 ; consult also E. Maiqias on 
parthenogeiie.sis of Rotifera, Comp, vend., 1889-1891, and R. Lauter- 
born, Biol. Centralblatt, xviii., 1808, p. 173). 

The question of the determination of .sex may be alluded to 
here. Is sex determined at tlie act of conjugation of the two 
gametes ? Is it, in other words, an unalterable property ^ t , 
of the zygote, a genetic character ? Or does it depend 
upon the conditions to which the zygote is subjected in 
its development ? In other words, is it an acquired 
character ? It is impossible in the present state of knowledge to 
answer these questions satisfactorily, but the balance of evidence 
^pears to favour the view that sex is an unalterable, inborn character. 
Tiius those twins which are believed to come from a split zygote 
arc always of the .same .sex, members of the same litter which have 
been submitted to exactly similar conditions are of different sexes, 
and all attempts to determine the .sex of off. spring in the higher 
animals by treatment have failed. On the other hand, the male 
bee i.s a portion of a female zygote — the queen-bee. The same 
remark applies to the male Rotifer, in whicli the zygote always 
gives rise to a female, from which the male ari.ses parthenogenetically, 
but in these cases it does not appear that the production of males 
is in any way affected by external conditions (see R. C. Punnett, 
Pr<iC. Royal Soc., 78 B, 1906, p. 223). It is said that in human 
societies the number of males bom increases after wars and famines, 
but this, if true, is probably due to an affection of the gametes 
and not of the young zygote. For a review of the whole subject 
see L. Cuenot, Bull. sci. France et Belgique, xxxii., 1899, pp. 462- 


The first change the zygote undergoes in all animals is what is 
generally called the segmentation or cleavage of the ovum. 
This consists es.sentially of the division of the nucleus into a 
number of nuclei, around which the protoplasm sooner or later 
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becomes awanged in the manner ordinarily spoken of as cellular. 
This division of the nucleus is effected by the process called 
binary fission ; that is tt) say, it first divides into 
two, then each of these divides simultaneously again 
into two, giving four nuclei ; each of these after a pause again 
simultaneously divides into two. So !hc process continues for 
some time until the ovum becomes possessed of a large number 
of nuclei, all of which ^ve proceeded from the original nucleus 
by a series of binary fissions. This division of the nucleus, which 
constitutes the essential part of the cleavage of the ovum, con- 
tinues through the whole of life, but it is only in the earliest 
period that it is distinguished by a distinct name and used to 
characterize a stage of development. The nuclear division of 
cleavage is usually at first a rhythmical process ; all the nuclei 
divide simultaneously, and periods of nuclear activity alternate 
with periods of rest. Nuclear divisions may be said to l^e of three 
kinds, according to the accompanying changes in the surrounding 
protoplasm : (i) accompanied by no visible change, e.g. the 
multinucleatcd Protozoon Aetdnosphaerium ; (2) accompanied 
by a rearrangement of the protoplasm around each nucleus, 
but not by its division into two separate masses, e.g. the division 
which results in the formation of a colony of Protozoa ; (3) 
accompanied by the division of the protoplasm into two parts, 
so tlmt two distinct cells result, e.g. the divisions by which the 
free wandering leucocytes arc produced, the reproduction of 
uninuclear Protozoa, &c. In tlie cleavage of the ovum the first 
two of these methods of division are found, but probably not 
the third. At one time it was thought that the nuclear divisions 
of cleavage were always of the third kind, and the result of 
cleavage was supposed to be a mass of isolated cells, which 
became reunited in the subsequent development to give rise to 
the later connexions between the tissues which were known to 
exist. But in 1885 it was noticed that in the ovum of Peripalus 
capensis (A. Sedgwick, Quart, Journ. Mic. Science ^ xxv., 1885, 
p. 449) the extranuclear protoplasm did not divide in the cleavage 
of the ovum, but merely became rearranged round the increasing 
nuclei ; the continuity of the protoplasm was not broken, but 
persisted into the later stages of growth, and gave rise to the 
tissue-connexions which undoubtedly exist in the adult. This 
discovery was of some importance, because it rendered intelligible 
the unity of the embryo so far as its developmental processes are 
concerned, the maintenance of this unity being somewhat 
surprising on the previous view. On further inquiry and 
examination it was found that the ova of many other animals 
presented a cleavage essentially similar to that of Peripalus, 
Indeed, it was found that the nuclear divisions of cleavage were 
of the first two kinds just described. In some eggs, e.g. the 
Alcyonaria, the first nuclear divisions are effected on the first 
plan, Le. they take place without at first producing any visible 
effect upon the protoplasm of the egg. But in the later stages 
of cleavage the protoplasm becomes arranged around ^ch 
nucleus and related to it as to a centre. In the majority of eggs, 
however, the protoplasm, though not undergoing complete 
cleavage, ’becomes rearranged round each nucleus as these are 
formed. The best and clearest instance of this is forded by 
many Arthropodan eggs, in which the nucleus of the just-formed 
zygote takes up a central position, where it undergoes its first 
division, subsequent divisions taking place entirely within the egg 
and not in any way affecting its exterior. The result is to give rise 
to a nucleated netwi^rk or foam-work of protoplasm, ramifying 
through the, yolk-particles and containing these in its meshes. 

In other Arthropodan eggs the cleav^e is on the so-called 
centrolecithal type, in which the dividing nuclei pass to the cortex 
of the ovum, and the surface of the ovum becomes indented with 
grooves corresponding to each nucleus. In this kind of cleav495e 
all the so-called segments are continuous with the central 
undivided yolk-mass. It sometimes happens that in Arthropods 
the egg 4r$aks up into masses, which cannot be said to have the 
value of cells, as they are frequently without nuclei. In other 
eggs, characterized by a considerable atnount of yolk, e.g, the 
ova of Cephalopoda, and of the Vertebrata vnth, much yolk, the 
first nucleus takes up an eccentric position in a small patch of 
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protoplasm which is comparatively free from yo^-particles. 
This patch is the germanal disc, and the nuclear divisions are 
•confined to it and to the transitional region, where it merges 
into the denser yolk which makes up the bulk of the egg. At 
the close of segmentation the germinal disc consists of a number 
of nuclei, each surrounded by its own mass of protoplasm, 
which is, however, not separated from the protoplam round the 
neighbouring nuclei, as was formerly supposed, but is continuous 
at the points of contact In this manner the germinal disc has 
become converted into the blastoderm, which consists of a small 
watch-glass-shaped mass of so-called cells resting on, but con- 
tinuous with, the large yolk-mass. It is characteristic of this 
kind of ovum that there is always a row of nuclei, called the yolk- 
nuclei, placed in the denser yolk immediately adjacent to the 
blastoderm. These nuclei are continually undergoing division, 
one of the products of division, together with a little of the sparse 
yolk protoplasm, passing into the blastoderm to reinforce it 
(so-callcd formative cells). The other product of the dividing 
yolk-nuclei remains in the yolk, in readiness for the next division. 
In this manner nucleated masses of protoplasm are continu^ly 
being added to the periphery of the blastodeim and assisting 
in its growth. But it must be borne in mind that all the nucleated 
masses of which the blastoderm consists are in continuity with 
each other and with the sparse protoplasmic reticulum of the 
subjacent yolk. 

In the great majority of eggs, then, the nuclear division of 
cleavage is not accompanied by a complete division of the ovum 
into separate cells, but only by a rearrangement of the proto- 
plasm, which produces, indeed, the so-called cellular arrangement, 
and an appearance only of separate cells. But there still remain 
to be mentioned those small eggs in which the amount of yolk 
is inconsiderable, and in which division of the nuclei docs appear 
to be accompanied by a complete division of the surrounding 
protoplasm into separate unconnected cells — ova of many 
Annelida, MoUusca, Echinoderma, &c., and of Mammalia 
amongst Vertebrata. In the case of these also (G. F. Andrews, 
Zool. Bulletin^ ii., 1898) it has been shown that the apparently 
separate spheres are connected by a number of fine anastomosing 
threads of a hyaline protoplasm, which are not easy to detect 
and are readily destroyed by the action of reagents. It is there- 
fore probable that the divisions of the nuclei in cleavage are in 
no case accompanied by complete division of the surrounding 
protoplasm, and the organism in the cleavage s^e is a continuous 
whole, as it is in all the other stages of its existence. 

Of late years a great number of experiments have been made 
to discover the effects of dividing the efnbryo during its cleavage, 
and of destroying certain portions of it. These experi- «... 
ments have been made with the object of testing 
view, held by some authorities, that certain .segments 
are already stft apart in cleavage to give rise to certain adult 
organs, so that if they were destroyed the organs in question could 
not be developed. The results obtained have not borne out this 
view. Speaking generally, it may be said that they have been 
different according to tlie stage at which the separation was 
effected and the conditions under which the experiment Was 
carried out. If the experiment be made at a sufficiently early 
stage, each part, if not too small, will develop into a normal, 
though small, embryo. In some cases the embryo remained 
imperfect for a certain time after the experiment, but the loss 
is eventually made good by regeneration. (For a summary of 
the work done on this subject see R. S. Bergh, Zool. Centralblatlj 
vii., 1900, p. I.) 

The end of deavage is marked by the commencement of the 
differentiation of the organs. The first differentiation is the 
formation of the layers. These are three in number, 
being called respectively the ectoderm^ endoderm and 
mesoderm, or, in embryos in which at .their first 
appearance they lie like sheets one above the other, the 
epiblast, hypoblast and mesoblast. The layers are sometimes 
spoken of as the primary organs, and their importance lies in the 
fact that tliey are supposed to be generally homologous through- 
out the series of the Metazoa. This view, which is based partly 
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on their origin and partly on their fate, had great influence on 
the science of comparative anatomy during the last thirty years 
of the 19th century, for the homology of the layers bein^ ad- 
mitted, they afforded a kind of final court of appeal in determining 
questions of doubtful homologies between adult organs. Great 
importance was therefore attached to them by embryologists, 
and both their mode of development and the part which they play 
in forming the adult organs were examined with the greatest care. 
It is very unusual for all the layers to be established at the same 
time. As a general rule the ectoderm and endoderm, which 
may be called the primary layers, come first, and later the 
mesoderm is developed from one or other of them. There are 
two main methods in which the first two are differentiated — 
invagination and delamination. The former is generally found 
in small eggs, in which the embryo at the close of cleavage 
assumes the form of a sphere, having a fluid or gelatinous 
material in its centre, and bounded externally by a thin layer of 
protoplasm, in which all the nuclei are contained. Such a sphere 
IS called a blastosphere, and may be regarded as a spherical 
mass ot protoplasm, of which the centr^ portion is so much 
vacuolated that it seems to consist entirely of fluid. The central 
part of the blastosphere is called the segmentation cavity or 
blastocoel. The blastosphere soon gives rise, by the invagination 
of one part of its wall upon the other, and a consequent ob- 
literation of the segmentation cavity, to a double-walled cup 
with a wide opening, which, however, soon becomes narrowed 
to a small pore. This cup-stage is called the gastrula stage ; 
the outer wall of the gastrula is the ectoderm, and its inner 
the endoderm ; while its cavity is the enteron, and the opening 
to the exterior the blastopore. Origin of the primary layers 
by delamination occurs universally in eggs with large yolks 
(Cephalopoda and many Vertebrata), and occasionally in others. 
In it cleavage gives rise to a solid mass, which divides by de- 
lamination into two layers, the ectoderm and endoderm. The 
main difference between the two methods of development lies 
in the fact that in the first of them the endoderm at its first 
origin shows the relations which it possesses in the adult, namely, 
of forming the epithelial wall of the enteric space, whereas in the 
second method the endoderm is at first a solid mass, in which 
the enteric space makes its appearance later by excavation. 
In the delaminate method the enteric space is at first without a 
blastopore, and sometimes it never acquires this opening, but a 
blastopore is frequently formed, and the two-layered gastrula 
stage is reached, though by a very different route from that taken 
in the formation of the invaginate gastrula. According to the 
layer-theory, these two layers are homologous throughout the 
series of Metazoa ; their limits can always be accurately defined, 
they give rise to the same organs in all cases, and the adult 
organs (excluding the mesodermal organs) can be traced back to 
one or other of them with absolute precision. Thus the ectoderm 
gives rise to the epidermis, to the nervous system, and to the 
lining of the stomodaeum and proctodaeum, if such parts of 
the alimentary canal are present. The endoderm, on the other 
hand, gives rise to the lining of the enteron, and of the glands 
which open into it. 

So far as these two layers arc concerned, and excluding 
the mesoderm, it would appear that the layer-theory does apply 
in a very remarkable manner to the whole of the Metazoa. 
But even here, when the actual facts are closely .scanned, there 
are found to be difficulties, which appear to indicate that the 
theory may not perhaps be such an infallible guide as it seems 
at first sight. I.*eaving out of consideration the case of the 
Mammalia, in which the differentiation of the segmented ovvnn 
is not into ectoderm and endoderm, and the case of the sponges, 
the most important of these difficulties concern the stomodaeum 
and proctodaeum. The best case to examine is that of Peripatus 
capensis, in which the blastopore is at first a long slit, and gives 
rise to both the mouth and the anus of the adult. Here there is 
always found at the lips ^f the blastopore, and extending for a 
short distance inwards as enteric lining, a certain amount of 
tissue, which by its characters must be regarded as ectoderm. 
Now, in the closure of the blastopore between the mouth and 


anus, this tissue, which at the mouth and anus develops into the 
lining of the stomodaeum and proctodaeum, is left inside, and 
actually gives rise to the ifiedian ventral epithelium of the ali- 
mentary canal. Hence the development of Petipatus capensts 
suggests the conclusion, if we strictly apply the layer-lieory, 
that a considerable portion of the true mesenteron is lined by 
ectoderm, and is not homologous with the corresponding portion 
of the mesenteron of other animals— a conclusion which will on 
all hands be admitted to be absurd. The difficulties in the 
application of the layer-theory become vastly greater when the 
origin and fate of the mesoderm is considered. 
mesoderm is, if we may judge from the number of'”** *””* 
organs which are derived from it, much the most important 
of the three layers. It generally arises later than the others, 
and in its very origin presents difficulties to the theory, which 
are much increased when we consider its history. It is generally , 
though not always, developed from the endoderm, either as 
hollow outgrowths containing prolongations of the enteric 
cavity, which become the coelom, or as solid proliferations. 
But in some groups the mesoderm is actually laid down in 
cleavage, and is present at the end of that process. In others 
it is entirely derived from the ectoderm {Peripatus capensis). 
In yet others it is partly derived from endoderm and partly from 
ectoderm (primitive streak of ammotic Vertebrates), Finally, 
in whatever manner the first rudiments are developed, it fre- 
quently receives considerable reinforcements from one of the 
primary layers. For instance, the structure known as the 
nerve crest of the vertebrate embryo is not, as was formerly 
supposed, exclusively concerned with the formation of the spinal 
nerves and ganglia, but contributes largely to the mesoderm of 
the axial region of the body. This is particularly clearly seen 
in the case of the anterior part of the head of Elasmobranch 
and probably of other vertebrate embryos, where all the meso- 
derm present is derived from the anterior part of the neural crest 
{Quart. Joum. Mic, Science^ xxxvii. p. 92). 

The layer-theory, then, will not bear critical examination. 
It is clear, both from their origin and history, that the layers or 
masses of cells called ectoderm, endoderm and mesoderm have 
not the same value in different animals ; indeed, it is misleading 
to speak of three laj^ers. At the most we can only speak of two, 
for the mesoderm is formed after the others, has a composite 
origin, and has no more claim to be considered an embryonic 
layer than has the rudiment of the central nervous system, 
which* fn some animals, indeed, appears as soon as the mesoderm. 
Arguments as to homology, based on derivation or non-derivation 
from the same embryonic layer, have therefore in themselves 
but little value. 

It has frequently been assorted that the reproductive cells are 
marked off at a very early .stage of the development [Sagitta^ certain 
Crustacea, Scorpio). Recently it has been asserted that in A scans 
(T. Boveri, Kuppfer's Festschrift ^ 1899, p. 383) the reproductive 
cells are set apart after the first cleavage, and that they can be traced 
by certain peculiarities of their nuclei into the adult reproductive 
glands. 

It has been already stated that the mesoderm is a composite 
tissue. This fact is frequently conspicuous at its first establishment. 
In many Coelomata it is present under two forms from 
the beginning. One of these is epithelial in character, 
while the other has the form of a network of protoplasm, 
with nuclei at the nodes. The former is called simply epithelial 
mesoderm, the latter mesenchyme. Sometimes the epithelial 
mesoderm is the first formed, and what little mesenchyme there is 
is developed from it [Amphioxus, Balanoglossus^ &c.). Sometimes 
the mesenchyme is the first to arise, the epithelial mesoderm develop- 
ing from it (most, if not all, Vertebrates). Finally, it sometimes 
happens that these two kinds of tissue arise separately from one or 
other of the primary layers (Echinodermata). As already hinted, in 
Balanoglossus and Amphioxus the whole of the mesoderm of the body 
is at first in an epithelial condition, being developed as an outgrowth 
of the gut-wall. In Peripatus capensis also, and po.ssibly in other 
Arthropods, it has at first an intermediate form, being derived from a 
primitive streak and not from the gut-wall, but it rapidly assumes an 
epithelial structure, from which all the mesodermal tissues are 
developed. In Annelids the buUc of the mesoderm has at first a 
modified epithelial form similar to that of Arthropods, but it is 
formed, not from a primitive streak, but from some peculiar cells 
produced in cleavage, called pole-cells. In Annelids with trocho- 
sphere larvae a certain amount of mesenchyme is formed at an earlier 
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stage and gives dse to the muscular bands of the young larva. In 
Echinodermata a certain amount of mesenchyme appears before the 
epithelial mesoderm, which is formed later as gut-diverticula. In 
these forms the mesenchyme is said t& ari.se as wandering amoeboid 
cells, which are budded into the blastocoel by the endoderm just 
before and during its invagination, but the writer has reason to 
believe that this account of it does not quite describe what happens. 
It would seem to be more probable that the mesenchyme arises in 
these forms, as it certainly does in the case of the later-formed 
mesenchyme of the Vertebrate embryo, as a protoplasmic outflow 
from its tissue of origin, passing at first along the line of pre-existent 
protoplasmic strands which traverse the blastocoel, and sending 
out at the same time processes which branch and anastomose with 
neighbouring processes (see E. W. MacBride, Proc. Camb. Phil, Soc.^ 
1896, p. 153). In the Vertebrata the whole of the mesoderm has at 
first the mesenchyme form. Afterwards, when the body-cavity split 
appears, the bulk of it assumes a kind of modified epithelial condition, 
which later on yields, by a process of outflow very similar in its 
character to what has been supposed to occur in the Echinoderm 
blastula, a considerable mesenchyme of the reticulate character. 
Mesench^e is the tissue which in Vertebrate embryology has fre- 
quently been called embryonic connective tissue. This name is no 
doubt due to the fact that it was supposed to consist of isolated 
stellate cells. It is, however, in no sense of the word connective 
tissue, because it gives rise to many organs having nothing whatever 
to do with connective tissue. For instance, in Vertebrata this tissue 
gives rise to nervous tissue, blood-vessels, renal tubules, smooth 
mu.scular fibres, and other structures, as well as to connective and 
skeletal tissues. The Vertebrata, indeed, are remarkable for the 
fact that the epithelial tissues of the so-called mesoderm, e.g. the 
epithelial lining of the body-cavity, and of the renal tubules and 
urogenital tracts, all pass through the mesenchymatou^ condition, 
whereas in AmfhioxuSf Balanoglossus and presumably Sagitta and 
the Brachiopoaa, all the mesodermal tissues pass through the 
epithelial condition, most of the mesodermal ti.s.sues of the adult 
retaining tliis condition permanently. As has been implied in the 
above account, mesenchyme is u.sually formed from epithelial 
mesoderm or from endoderm, or from tissue destined to form 
endoderm. It is also sometimes formed from ectoderm, a.s in the 
Vertebrata at the nerve crest and other places. In some Coelenterata 
also it appears certain that the ectoderm does furnish tis.sue of a 
me.senchymatous nature which passes into the jelly, but this pheno- 
menon takes place comparatively late in life, at any rate after the 
(‘inbryonic period. In tnis connexion it may bo interesting to point 
out that in many Coelenterates all the tissues of the body retain 
throughout life the epithelial condition, nothing comparable to 
mesenchyme ever being formed. 

Finally, before leaving this branch of the subject, the fact 
that the three germinal layers are continuous with one another, 
and not isolated masses of tissue, may be emphasized. 
Indeed, an embryo may be defined as a multinudeated 
iMyeris. protopliismic mass, in which the protoplasm at any 
surface — whether internal or external — is in the form 
of a relatively dense layer, while that in the interior is much 
vacuolated and reduced to a more or less sparse reticulum, the 
nuclei either being exclusively found in the surface protoplasm, 
or if the embryo has any bulk and the internal reticulum is at 
all well developed, at the nodes of the internal reticulum as well. 

'Fhe origin of some of the more important organs may now be 
considered. It is a remarkable fact that the mouth and anus 
develop in the most diverse ways in different groups, 
but as a rule either one or both of them can be traced 
ipto relation with the blastopore, the history of which 
must therefore be examined. In most, if not all, the great groups 
of the animal kingdom, t’.g. in Coelenterata, Annelida, Mollusca, 
Vertebrata, and in Arthropoda, the blastopore or its repre- 
sentative is placed on the neural surface of the body, and, 
as will be shown later on, within the limits of the centrsd nerve 
rudiment. Here it undergoes the most diverse fate, even in 
members of the same group. For instance, in Peripatus capensis 
it extends as' a slit along the ventral surface, which closes up in 
the middle, but remains open at the two ends as the permanent 
mouth and anus^ In other Arthropods, though full details 
have not yet in all cases l>een worked out, the foUowing general 
statement may be made : — A blastopore (certain Crustacea) or 
its representative is formed on the neural surface of the embryo 
and always becomes closed, the mouth and anus arising as 
independent perforations later. Here no one would doubt the 
homology of the mouth and anus throughout the group ; yet 
within the limits of a single genus— Pupate— they show the 
most diverse modes of development. In Annelids the blastopore 


sometimes becomes the mouth (most Chaetopoda ) ; somedmes 
it becomes the anus {Strpula) ; sometimes it closes up, giving 
rise to neither, though in this case it may assume the form of a 
long slit along the ventral surface before disappearing. In 
Mollusca its fate presents the same variations as in Annelida. 
Now in these groups no zoologist would deny the homology of 
the mouth and anus in the dffferent forms, and yet how very 
different is their histo^ even in closely aUied animals. How 
are these apparently diverse facts to be reconciled ? The only 
satisfactory explanation which has been offered (Sedgwick, 
Quart. J. Mic, Science y xxiv., 1884, p. 43) is that the blastopore 
is homologous in all the groups mentioned,' and is the repre- 
sentative of the original single opening into the enteric cavity, 
such as at present characterizes the Coelenterata. From it the 
mouth and anus have been derived, as is indicated by its history 
in Peripatus capensisy and by the variability in its behaviour 
in closely allied forms ; such variability in its subsequent 
history i.s due to its specialization as a larval organ, as a result 
of which it has lost its capacity to give rise to both mouth and 
anus, and sometimes to either. 

That the blastopore does become specialized as a larval organ i.s 
obvious in those cases in which it becomes transformed into the 
single opening with which some larvae are, for a time at least, alone 
provided, e.g, Pilidiuniy Echinoderm larvae, &c., and that larval 
characters have been the principal causes of the form of embryonic 
characters, strong rea.son to believe will be adduced later on. In the 
Vertebrata the behaviour of the blastopore (anus of Rusconi) is also 
variable in a very remarkable manner. As a rule it is slit-like in 
form and closes completely, but in most cases one portion of it 
remains open longer than the rest, as the neurenteric canal. In a 
few forms [e.g. Newt, Lepidosiren, &c.) the very hindermost portion 
of the slit-like blastopore remains permanently open as the anus, and 
from such cases it can be shown t^t the neurenteric aperture (when 
present) is derived from a portion of the blastooore just anterior 
to its hindermost end. The words hindermost ^ and “ anterior ” 
are used on the assumption that the whole blastopore has retained 
its dorsal position ; as a matter of fact the hindermost of it — 

the part wliich persists or reopens as the anus— loses this position 
in the course of development and becomes shifted on to the ventral 
surface. This is clearly seen in Lepidosiren (Kerr, Phil. Trans. 
cxcii., 1900), in Elasmooranchii. and in Amniota (primitive streak). 
Moreover, in Lepidosiren, and possibly in some other forms, the 
anus, i.e. the hind end of the blastopore, is at first contained within 
the medullary plate and bounded ochind by the medullary folds. 
Later the portions of the medullary plate in the neighbourhood of 
tlie anus completely atrophy, and this relation is lost. This ex- 
tension of the bind end of the blastopore on to the ventral surface, 
and atrophy of the portion of the medullary plate in relation with 
it, is a highly important phenomenon, and one to which attention 
will be again called when the relation of the mouth to the blastopore 
is being considered. The remarkable fact about the Vertebrata, 
a feature which that group shares in common with all other Chordata 
[Amphioxus, Tunicata, Enteropneusta) and with the Echinodermata, 
is that the mouth has never been traced into relation with the blasto- 
pore. For this reason, among others, it has been held by some 
zoologists that the mouth of the Vertebrata i.s not homologous with 
the mouth of such groups as the Annelida, Arthropoda and Mollusca. 
But, as has been explained above, in face of the extraordinary 
variability in the hi.story of the mouth and anus in these ^oups, 
this view cannot be regarded as in any way established. On the 
contrary, there are distinct reasons for thinking that the Vertebrate 
mouth IS a dcrivate of the blastopore. In the first place, in Elasmo- 
branchii (Sedgwick, Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xxxiii., 1892, p. 559), 
and in a less conspicuous form in other vertebrate groups, the 
mouth has at first a slit-like form, extending from the anterior 
end of the central iierve-tube backwards alon^ the ventral suriace of 
the anterior part of the embryo. This slit-like rudiment, recaiiuig 
as it does the form which tiie blastopore assumes in so many groups 
and in many Vertebrata, does suggest the view that pussiiny the 
moutii of the Vertebrata may in reality be derived from a portion 
of an originally long sht-like neural blastopore, which has become 
extended anteriorly on to the ventral surface and has lost its original 
relation to the nerve rudiment, as ha.s undoubtedly happened with 
the posterior part, which persists as the anus. 

Of the other organs which develop from the two primaiy 
layers it is only possible to notice here the central nervous* 
system. This in almost all animals develops from the 
ectoderm. In Cephalopods among Mollusca — the 
development of which is remarkable from the almost -iyrttm 
complete absence of features which are supposed to 
have an ancestral significance— and in one or two other forms^ 
it has been said to develop from the mesoderm ; but apart frona 
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the$c exceptional and perhaps doubtful caws, the central nervous 
system of all embryos arises as thickenings of the ectoderm, 
and in the groups above mentioned, namely, Annelida, MoUusca, 
Arthropoda and Vertebrata, and probably others, from the 
ectoderm of the blastoporal surface of the body. This surface 
generally becomes the ventral surface, but in Vertebrata it 
becomes the dorsal. These thickened tracts of ectoderm in 
Peripaius and a few other forms can be clearly seen to surround 
the blastopore. This relation is retained in the adult in 
PeripaiuSf some Mollusca and some Nemertines, in which the 
main lateral nerve cords are united behind the anus as well as 
in front of the mouth j in other forms it cannot always be 
demonstrated, but it can, as in the case of the Vertebrata just 
referred to, always be inferred ; only, in the Invertebrate groups 
the part of the nerve rudiment which has to be inferred is the 
posterior part behind the blastopore, whereas in Vertebrata 
It is the anterior part, namely, that in front of the blastopore, 
assuming that liic mouth is a blastoporal derivate. 

In the Echinodermata, Enteropneusta and one or two other 
groups, it is not possiblo, in the present state of knowledge, to 
bring the mouth into relation with the blastopore, nor can the 
blastopore be shown to bo a perforation of the neural surface. For 
the Echinoderms, at any rate, this fact loses some of the importance 
which might at first sight be attributed to it when the remarkable or- 
ganization of the adult and the sharp contrast which exists between 
it and the larva is remembered. In some Annelids the central 
nervous system remains throughout life as part of the outer epi- 
dermis, but as a general rule it becomes separated from the epidermis 
and embedded in the mesodermal tissues. The mode in which this 
separation is effected varies according to the form and structure of 
the central nervous system. In tlie Vertebrata, in which this organ 
has the form of a tube extending along the dorsal surface of tlie 
body, it arises as a groove of the medullary plate, which becomes 
constricted into a canal. The wall of this canal consists of ectoderm, 
which at an earlier stage formed part of the outer surface of the body, 
but which after invagination tnickens, to give rise to the epithelial 
lining of the canal and to the nervous tissue which forms the bulk of 
the canal wall. The fact that the blastopore remains open at the 
hind end of the medullary plate explains to a certain extent the 
peculiar relation which always oxi.sts in tlie embryo between the 
hind end of the neural and alimentary canals. This communication 
between the hind end of the neural tube and the gut is one of the 
most remarkable and constant features of the Vertebrate embryo. 
As has been pointed out, it is not altogether unintelligible when we 
remember the relation of the blastopore to the medullary plate 
of the earlier stage, but to give a complete explanation of it is, anti 
probably always will be, impossible. It is no doubt the impress of 
some remarkable larval condition of the bla.stopore of a stage df 
evolution now long past. 

In Cefatodus the open part of the blastopore is enclosed by the 
medullary folds, as in Leptdosirtn^ and probamly persists as the anus, 
the portion of the folds around the anus undergoing atrophy (Semon, 
Zool. Fofschungsreisen in A ustralien, 1893, Bd, i. p. 39). In Urodeles 
the blastopore persists as anus, so far as is known, but the relation 
to the medullary folds has not been noticed. The same may be 
said of Petromyzon (A, E. Shipley, Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xxviii , 
1887). 

The nerve tube of the Vertebrata at a certain early stage of the 
embryo becomes bent ventralwards in its anterior portion, in such 
CrmmiMi anterior end, which is represented 

in the adnlf by the infundibulum, comes to project 
rifxart. backwards ’beneath the mid-brain. This bend, which 
is called the cranial flexure, takes place through the mid-brain, 
so that the hind-brain is unaffected by it. The cranial flexure 
is not, however, confined to the brain : the anterior end of the noto- 
chord, which at first extends almost to the front end of the nerve 
lube (this extension, which is’ quite obvious in the young embr)?o of 
Elastnobranchs, becomes masked in the later .stages by the extra- 
ordinary modifications which the part.s undergo), is also affected by 
it. Moreover, it affects even other parts, as may be seen by the 
oblique, almost antcro-posterior, direction of the anterior gill slits 
as compared with the transverse direction of those behind. No 
satisfactory cxplmiation has ever been offered of the cranial flexure. 
It is fonnd in all Vertebrates, and is effected at an early stage of 
the development. In the later .stages and in the adult it ceases to 
Imj noticeable, on account of an alteration of the relative sizes of parts 
of the brain. This is due almost entirely to the enormous growth 
of the cerebral vesicle; which is an outgrowth of the dorsal wall of 
tlie fore-brain just short of its anterior end. Tlie anterior end of 
the fore-brain remains relatively small throughout life as the in- 
fundibulum, and the junction of this part of the fore-brain with the 
part which is so largely de^leped, as the rudiment of the cerebrum, 
IS marked by the atta<?liment of the optic chiasma. The optic 
nerve, indeed, it mdrphologically the first cranial nerve, the olfactory 
being the second ; both are attached to what is morphologically the 


dorsal side of the nerve tube. The morphological anterior end of the 
central nerve tube is the point of the infundibulum which is in con- 
tact with the pituitary body. While on the subject of the crapial 
flexure, it may be pointed out that there is a similar downward curve 
of the hind end of the nervous axis, which leads into the hind end 
of the entcron. If it bo supposed that originally there was a com- 
munication between the ijifundibulum and pituitary body, then the 
ventral flexure found at both ends of the nerve axis would originally 
have bad the same result, namely, of placing the neural and ali- 
mentary canals in communication. Moreover, the mouth would have 
had much the same relation to this imaginary anterior neurenteric 
canal that the anus has to the actual posterior one. 

In Amphioxus and the Tunicata the early development of the 
central nervous system is very much like that of the Vertebrata, 
but tlie later stages are simpler, being without the cranial flexure. 
The Tunicata arc remarkable for the fact that the nervous system, 
though at first hollow, becomes quite solid in tlie adult. In Balano- 
glos&us tlie central nervous system is in pait tubular, the canal 
being open at each end. It arises, however, by delamination from 
the ectoderm, the tube bemff a secondary acquisition. This is 
probably due to a shortening of development, for the same feature is 
found in some Vertebrata (Teleostei, 7 pidosteus^ <&c.), where the 
central canal is secondarily hollowed out in the solid kcel-like mass 
winch is .separated Irom the ect^erm. Parts of the c/uitral nervous 
system arise by invagination in other groups; for instance, the 
ccrebi^ ganglia of Dentalium are formed from the walls of two 
invaginations of ectoderm, which eventually disappear at 11 u* 
anterior end of the body (A. Kowalevsky, Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
Marseilles, Zoology,” vol. i.). In Peripatus the cerebral ganglia 
arise in a similar wa\ , but in this case the cavities of the invagination 
become separated from tlie skin and persist as two hollow ap|H3nd- 
ages on the lower .side of the cerebral ganglia. In other Arthroix)ds 
the cerebral ganglia arise in a similar way, but tlie invaginations 
disappear in the adult. In Nemertines the cerebral ganglia contain 
a cavity which communicates with the exterior by a narrow canal. 
Finally, in certain Echinodermata the ventral part of the central 
nervous system arises by the invagination ol a linear streak of 
ectoderm, the cavity of the invagination persi.sting as the epineural 
canal. 

Although the central nervous system is almost always de- 
veloped from the ectoderm of the embryo, the same cannot 
be said of the peripheral nerve trunks. These stnjctures 
arise from the mesoblastic reticulum already described 
(Sedgwick, QmrL Journ. Mic, Sci. xxxvii. 92). Inas- ygtem, 
much as thi? reticulum is perfectly continuous with 
the precisely similar though denser tissue in the ectoderm 
and endode^, it may well be that a portion of the nerve 
trunks should be described a.s being ectodermal and endo* 
dermal in origin, though the bulk of them are undoubtedly 
formed from that portion of the reticulum commonly descriljed 
as mesoblastic. But, however that may be, the tissue from 
which -the great nerve trunks are developed is continuous on all 
sides with a similar tissue which pervades all the organs of the 
body, and in which the nuclei of these organs are contained. 

In the early stages of development this tissue is very sparse and 
not easily seen. It would appear, indeed, that it is of a very delirah* 
texture and readily destroyed by reagents. It is for thi.s reason that 
the layers of the Vertebrate embryo are commonly represented as 
being auite isolated from one another, and that the medullary canal 
is nearly always represented as being completely isolated at certain 
stages from the surrounding tissues. In reality the layers are all 
connected together by this dcjlicate tissue— in a sparse form, it is true 
— whicli not only extt^nds between them, but also in a denser and 
more distinct form pervades them. In the germinal layers them- 
selves, and in the organs developing from them, this fis.sue'is in the 
young stages almost entirely obscured by the densely packed nuclei 
wliich it contains. For instance, in the wall of the medullary canal 
in the Vertebrate embryo, in the splanchnic and somatic layers of 
mesoderm of the same embryo, and in the developing nerve cords of 
the Peripatus embryo, the nuclei are at lit.st so d<?nsely crowded 
together that it is almost im])OS8ible to see the protoplasmic frame- 
work in whicii tliey rest; but as development proceeds this extra- 
nuclear tissue becomes more largely developed, and the nuclei an5 
forced apart, so that it becomes visible and receives various name.s 
iiccording to its position. In the wall of the medullary canal of the 
Vertebrate embryo, on tlie outside of which it becomes especially 
conspicuous in certaito places, and on the dorsal side of the developing 
nerve cords of the Peripatus embryo, it constitutes the wfiite matter 
of the developing nerve cord ; in the mesoblastic tissue outside, where 
it at the same time becomes more con.spicnous fSedpvick, ” Mono- 
graph of the Development of Peripatus capensis." Stud^s ff'orn the 
Morph. Lab. ofihe University of Cambridff^ iv., 1889, p. 13!), it forms 
the looser network of the mesoblastic reticulum ; and connecting the 
two, in place of tho few and delicate strands of this tissue of the 
former stage, there are at certain places well-marked cords of a 
relatively idense texture, with the meshes of the reticulum elongated 
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in the direction of the cord. This latter structure is an incipient 
nerve trunk. It can be traced outwards into the mesoblastic reti- 
culum, from the strands of which it is indeed developed, and with 
which it is continuous not only at iti free end, but also along its 
whole course. In this way the nerve trunks are developed — by a 
gathering up, so to speak, of the fibres of the reticulum into bundles. 
These bundles are generally marked by«the possession of nuclei, 
especially in their cortical parts, which become no doubt the nuclei 
of the nerve sheath, and, in the neighbourhood of the ganglia, of 
nerve cells. From this account of the early development of the 
nerves, it is apparent that they are in their origin continuous with 
all the other tissues of the body, with that of the central nervous 
system and with that which becomes transformed into muscular 
tissue and connective and epithelial tissues. All these tissues are 
developed from the general reticulum, which in the young embryo 
can be seen to pervade the whole body, not being confined to the 
mesoderm, but extending between the nuclei of the ectoderm and 
endoderm, and forming Oie extra-nuclear, so-called cellular, proto- 
plasm of those layers. Moreover, it must be remarked that In the 
stages of the embryo with which we are here concerned the .so-called 
cellular constitution of the tissues, which is such a marked feature of 
the older embryo and adult, has not been arrived at. It is true, 
indications of it may be seen in some of the earlier-formed epithelia, 
but of nerve cells, muscular cells, and many kinds of gland cells no 
distinct signs are yet visible. This remark particularly applies 
to nerve cells, which do not make their appearance until a much later 
stage — not, indeed, until some time after the principal nerve trunks 
and ganglia are indicated as tracts of pale fibrous substance and 
aggregations of nuclei respectively. 

The embryos of Elasmobranchs — particularly of Scy Ilium — arc 
the best objects in which to study the development of nerves. In 
many embryos it is difficult to make out what happen^, because 
the various parts of the body remain so close together that the 
process is obscured, and the loosening of the mesoblastic nuclei is 
deferred until after the nerves have begun to be differentiated. 
Tlic process may also be traced in the emb^^yos of PeripatuSy where 
the main features arc essentially similar to those above described 
{op. cit. p. 131). The development of the motor nerves has been 
worked out in Lepidosiren by J. Graham Kerr (Trans, Roy. Soc. of 
Edinburgh^ 41, 1904, p. uq)* 

To sum up, the development of nerves is not, as has been 
recently urged, an outgrowth of cell processes from certain cells, 
but is a differentiation of a substance which was already in 
position, and from which all other organs of the body have been 
and are developed. It frequently happens that the young nerve 
tracts can be seen sooner near the central organ than elsewhere, 
but it is doubtful if any importance can be attached to this fact, 
since it is not constantly observed. For instance, in the case of 
the third nerve of Scyllium the differentiation appears to take 
place earliest near the ciliary ganglion, and to proceed from that 
point to the base of the mid-brain. 

There are two main methods in which new organs are de- 
veloped. In the one, which indicates the possibility of physio- 
logical continuity, the organ arises by the direct 
modification of a portion of a pre-existing organ; 
the development of the central nervous system of the Vertebrata 
from a groove in the embryonic ectoderm may be taken as an 
example of this method. In the other method there is no 
continuity which can he in any way interpreted as physiological ; 
a centre of growth appears in one of the parts of the embryo, 
and gives rise to a mass of tissue which gradually shapes itself 
into the required organ. The development of the central nervous 
system in Teleosteans and in other similar exceptional cases 
may be mentioned as an example of the second plan. Such a 
centre of growth is frequently called a blastema, and consists of a 
mass of closely packed nuclei which have arisen by the growth- 
activity of the nuclei in the neighbourhood. The coelom, an 
organ which is found in the so-called coelomate animals, and 
wfich in the adult is usually divided up more or less completely 
into three parts, namely, body-cavity, renal organs, generative 
glands, presents ih different animals both these methods of 
development. In certain animals it develops by the direct 
modification of a part of the primitive enteron, while in others it 
arises by the gradual shaping of a mass of tissue which consists 
of a compact mass of nuclei derived by nuclear proliferation 
from one or more of the pre-existing tissues of the body. Inas- 
much as the first rudiment of the coelom nearly always makes its 
appearance at an early stage, when the ectoderm and endoderm 
are almost the only tissues present, and as it then bulks relatively 


very large and frequently contains within itself tiie potential 
centres of growth of other organs, e.g. mesenchymal organs (see 
above), it has come to be regarded by embryologists as being the 
forerunner of all the so-called mesodermal organs of the body, 
and has been dignified with the somewhat mysterious rank 
which attaches to the conception of a germinal layer. Its 
prominence and importance at an early stage led embryologists, 
as has already been explained, to overlook the fact that althqpgh 
some of the centres of growth for the formation of other non- 
coelomic mesodermal organs and tissues may he contained 
within it, all are not so contained, and that there are centres of 
mesodermal growth still left in the ectoderin and endodenn 
after its establishment. If these considerations, and others like 
them, are correct, it would seem to follow, that the conception 
implied by the word mesoderm has no objective existence, that 
the tissue of the embryo called mesoderm, though sometimes 
mainly the rudiment of the coelom, is often much more than this, 
and contains within itself the rudiment of many, sometimes of all, 
of the organs appertaining to the mesenchyme. In thus con- 
taining within itself the potential centres of growth of other 
organs and tissues which are commonly ranked as mesodermal, 
it is not different from the rudiments of the two other organs 
already formed, namely, the ectoderm and endoderm ; for these 
contain within themselves centres of growth for the production 
of so-called mesodermal tissues, as witness the nerve-crest of 
Vertebrata, the growing-point of the pronephric duct, and the 
formation of blood-vessels from the hypoblast described for some 
member.s of the same group. 

In Echinodermata, Amphioxus, Enteropneusta, and a few 
other groups, the coelom develops from a portion or portions of 
the primitive enteron, which eventually becomes separated from 
the rest and forms a variable number of closed sacs lying between 
the gut and the ectoderm. The number of these sacs varies in 
different animals, but the evidence at present available seems 
to show that the maximum number is five-— an unpaired one m 
front and two pairs behind— and, further, that if a less number 
of sacs is actually separated from the enteron, the rule is for these 
sacs so to divide up that they give rise to five sacs arranged in the 
manner indicated. The Enteropneusta present us with Ae 
clearest case of the separation of five sacs from the primitive 
enteron (W. Bateson, Quart. Journ. Mic. Set, xxiv., 1884). In 
AmphtoxuSy according to the important researches of E. W. 
MacBride {Quart. Journ. Mic. Set. xl. 589), it appears that a 
similar process occurs, though it is complicated by the fact that 
the sacs of the posterior pair become divided up at an early 
stage into many pairs. In Phoronts there are indications of the 
same phenomenon (A. T. Masterman, Quart, Journ, Mic, Set, 
xliii. 375). In the Chaetognatha a single sac only Is separated 
from the enteron, but soon becomes divided up. In the Brachio- 
poda one pair of sacs is separated from the enteron, but our 
knowledge of their later history is not sufficient to enable us to 
say whether they divide up into the typically arranged five sacs. 
In Echinodermata the number of sacs separated from the enteron 
varies from one to three ; but though the history of these shows 
considerable differences, there are reasons to believe that the 
typical final arrangement is one unpaired and ^0 paired sacs. 
But however many sacs may arise from the primitive enteron, 
and however these sacs may ultimately divide up and arrange 
themselves, the important point of development common to w 
these animals, about which there can be no dispute, is that the 
coelom is a direct differentiation of a portion of the enteron. 

In the majority of the Coelomata the coelomic rudiment does 
not arise by the simple differentiation of a pre-existing organ, 
and there is considerable variation in its method of formation. 
Speaking generally, it may be said to arise by the differentiation 
of a blastema (see above), which develops at an early stage as a 
nuclear proliferation from one or more growth-centres in one or 
both of the primary layers. It appears in this tissue as a sac 
or as a series of sacs, which become transformed into the body- 
cavity (except in the Arthropoda), into the renal organs (with 
the possible exception, again, of some Arthropoda), and into the 
reproductive glands. In metamerically segmented animals the 
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appearance of fhe cavities of these sacs is s^mchronous with, 
aod indeed determines, the appearance of metameric segmenta- 
tion, In all segmented animals in which the mesoderm (coelomic 
rudiment) appears as a continuous sheet or band of tissue on 
each side of the body, the coelomic cavitjr makes its first appear- 
ance not as a continuous space on each side, which later becomes 
divided up into the structures called mesoblastic somites, but 
as a series of paired spaces round which the coelomic tissue 
arranges itself in an epithelial manner. In the Vertebrata, it is 
true, the ventral portion of the coelom appears at first as a 
continuous space, at any rate behind the region of the two 
anterior pairs of somites, but in the dorsal portion the coelomic 
cavity is developed in the usual way, the coelomic tissue becoming 
transformed into the muscle plates and rudimentary renal 
tubules of the later stages. With regard to this ventral portion 
of the coelom in Vertebrata, it is to be noticed that the cavity 
in it never beoomesrdivided up, but always remains continuous, 
forming the perivisceral portion of the coelom. The probable 
explanation of this peculiarity in the development of the Verte- 
brate coelom, as compared with that of Amphioxus and other 
segmented animals, is that the segmented stage of the ventral 
portion of the coelom is omitted. Tliis explanation derives 
some support from the fact that even in animals in which the 
coelom is at its first appearance wholly segmented, it frequently 
happens that in the adult the perivisceral portion of it is un- 
segraented, i,e. it loses during development the segmentation 
which it at first possesses. This happens in many Annelida and 
in Amphioxus, The lesson, then, which the early history of the 
coelom in segmented animals teaches is, that however the 
coelomic cavity first makes its appearance, whether by evagina- 
tions from the primitive enteron, or by the hollowing out of a 
solid blastcma-like tissue which has developed from one or both 
of the primary layers, it is in its first origin segmented, and 
forms the basis on wliich the segments of the adult are moulded. 
In Arthropoda the origin of the coelom is similar to that of 
Annelids, but its history is not completely known in any group, 
with the exception of Peripatus, In this genus it develops no 
perivisceral portion, as in other groups, but gives rise solely to 
the nephridia and to the reproductive organs. It is probable, 
though not certainly proved, that the history of the coelom in 
other Arthropods is essentially similar to that of Peripatus , 
allowance bemg made for the fact that the nephridial portion 
does not attain full development in those forms which are 
without nephridia in the adult. 

With regard to the development of the vascular system, 
little can be said here, except tliat it appears to arise from the 
spaces of the mesoblastic reticulum. When this reticulum is 
sparse or so delicate os to give way in manipulation, these spaces 
appear to be represented by a continuous space which in llie 
eailiest stages of development is frequently spoken of as the 
blastocoel or segmentation cavity. They acquire special 
epithelial walls, and form the main trunks and network of smaller 
vessels found in animals with a canalicular vascular system, 
or the large sinus-like spaces characteristic of animals with a 
haemocoelic body-cavity. 

The existence of a phase at the beginning of life during which 
a young animal acquires its equipment by a process of growth 
of the germ is of course intelligible enough ; such a 
rmaSoiSrc is seen in the formation of buds, and in the 
' sexual reproduction of both animals and plants. The 
remarkable point is that while in most cases this 
embryonic growth is a direct and simple process — animal and 
plant buds, embryonic development of plant seeds — in many 
cases of sexual reproduction of animals it is not direct, and the 
embryonic phase shows stages of structure which seem to possess 
a meaning other than that of being merely phases of growth. 
The fact that these stages of structure through which the embryo 
passes sometime^ present for a short time features which are 
permanent iia other members of the same group, adds very 
largely to the Interest* or the phenomenon and necessitates its 
careful examination. This may be divided into two heads : (i) 
in relation to embryas, (2) in relation to larvae. So far as embryos 


are concerned, we shall limit ourselves mainly to a consideration 
of the Vertebrata, because in them are found most instances of 
that remarkable phenomepon, the temporary assumption by 
certain organs of the embryo of stages of structure which are 
permanent in other members of the same group. As is well 
known, the embryos of^-the higher Vertebrata possess in the 
structure of the pharynx and of the heart and vascular system 
certain features — namely, paired pharyngeal apertures, a simple 
tubular heart, and a single ventral aorta giving off right and left 
a number of branches which pass between the pharyngeal 
apertures — ^which permanently characterize those organs in fishes, 
Tlie skeleton, largely bony in the adult, passes through a stage in 
which it is entirely without bone, and consists mainly of cartilage 
— ^the form which it permanently possesses in certain fishes. 
Further, the Vertebrate embryo possesses for a time a notochord, 
a segmented muscular system, a continuity between the peri- 
cardium and the posterior part of the perivisceral cavity — all 
features which characterize certain groups of Pisces in the adult 
state. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, for the work 
of anatomists and embryologists has of late years been largely 
devoted to adding to them. Examples of embryonic characters 
which are not found in the adults of other Vertebrates are the 
following : — At a certain stage of development the central nervous 
system has the form of a groove in the skin, there is a communica- 
tion at the hind end of the body between the neural and ali- 
mentary canals, the mouth aperture has at first the form of an 
elongated slit, the growing end of the Wolffian duct is in some 
groups continuous with the ectoderm, and the retina is at one 
stage a portion of the wall of the medullary canal. In the 
embryos of the lower Vertebrates many other instances of the 
same interesting character might he mentioned ; for instance, 
the presence of a coelomic sac close to the eye, of another in the 
jaw, and of a third near the ear (Elasmobranchs), the opening 
of the Mullerian duct into the front end of the Wolffian duct, 
and the presence of an aperture of communication between the 
muscle-plate coelom and the nephridial coelom. 

The interest attaching to these remarkuljle facts is much 
increased by the explanation which has been given of them. 
That explanation, which is a deduction from the theory of 
evolution, is to the effect that the peculiar embryonic structures 
and relations just mentioned arc due to the retention by the 
embryo of features which, once possessed by the adult ancestor, 
have been lost in the course of evolution. This explanation, 
wffiich at once suggests itself when we are dealing with structures 
actually present in adult members of other groups, 
docs not so obviously apply to those features which are 
found in no adult animal whatsoever. Nevertheless tteory, 
it has been extended to them, because they are of a 
nature which it is not impossible to suppose might have existed 
in a working animal. Now this explanation, which, it will be 
observed, can only be entertamed on the assumption that the 
evolution theory is true, has been still further extended by 
embryologists in a remarkable and frequently unjustifiable 
manner, and has been applied to all embryonic processes, finally 
leading to the so-called recapitulation theory, which asserts that 
embryonic history is a shortened recapitulation of ancestral 
history, or, to use the langu^e of modem zoology, that the 
ontogeny or development of the individual contains an abbreviated 
record of the phytogeny or development of tlie race. A theory so 
important and far-reaching as this requires very careful examina- 
tion. When we come to look for the facts upon which it is based, 
we find that they are non-existent, for the ancestors of all living 
animals are dead, and we have no means of knowing what they 
were like. It is true there are fossil remains of animals which have 
lived, but these are so imperfect as to be practically useless for 
the present requirements. Moreover, if they were perfectly pre- 
served, there would be no evidence to show that they were 
ancestors of the animals now living. They might have been 
animals which have become extinct and left no descendants. 
Thus the explanation ordinarily ^ven of the embryonic structures 
referred to is purely a deduction from the evolution theory. 
Indeed, it is even less than this, for all tiiat can be said is 
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something of this kind : if the evolution theory is true, then it 
is conceivable that the reason miiy the embryo of a bird passes 
through a stage in which its phar^ presents some resemblance 
to that of a fish is that a remote ancestor of the bird possessed 
a pharynx with lateral apertures such as are at present found in 
fishes. ♦ 

But the explanation is sometimes pushed even further, and 
it is said that these pharyngeal ap)ertures of the ancestral bird 
had the same respiratory function as the corresponding structures 
in modern fishes. That this is going too far a little reflection will 
show. For if it be admitted that all socalled vestigial structures 
had once the same function as the homologous structures when 
fully developed in other animals, it becomes necessary to admit 
that male mammals must once have had fully developed 
mammary glands and suckled the young, that fem^e mammals 
fonnerly were provided with a functional penis, and that in 
species in which the females have a trace of the secondary sexual 
characters of the male the latter were once common to both sexes. 
The second and more extended form of the explanation plainly 
introduces a considerable amount of contentious matter, and it 
will be advisaWe, in the first instance, at any rate, to confine 
ourselves to a critical examination of the less ambitious con- 
ception. This explanation obviously implies the view that in the 
course of evolution the tendency has been for structures to persist 
in the embryo after they have been lost in the adult. Is there 
any j ustification for this view ? It is clearly impossible to get any 
direct evidence, because, as explained above, we have no know- 
ledge of the ancestors of living animals ; but if we assume the 
evolution theory to be true, there is a certain amount of indirect 
evidence whicli is distinctly opposed to the view. As is well 
known, living birds arc without teeth, but it is generally assumed 
that their edentulous condition has been comparatively recently 
acquired, and that they are descended from animals which, 
at a time not very remote from the present, possessed teeth. 
Considering the resemblance of birds to other terrestrial verte- 
brates, and the fact that extinct birds, not greatly differing from 
birds now living, are known to have liad teeth, it must be allowed 
that tlvere is some warrant for the assumption. Yet in no single 
case has it been certainly shown that any trace of teeth has 
been developed in the embryo. The same remark applies to a 
large number of similar cases ; for instance, the reduced digits 
of the bird’s hand and foot and the limbs of snakes. Moreover, 
organs which are supposed to have become recently reduced 
and functionless in the adult are also reduced in the embryo ; 
for mstance, digits 3 and 4 of the horse’s foot, the hind limbs of 
whales (G. A. Guldbcrg and F. Nansen, “ On the Development 
and Structure of Whales,” Bergen Museum, 1894), the spiracle 
of Elasmobranchii. In fact, considerations of this kind dis- 
tinctly point to the view tliat any tendency to the reduction 
or enlargement of an organ in the adult is shi-ed approximately 
to the same extent by the embryo. But there are undoubtedly 
some, though not many, cases in which organs which were |fre- 
sumably present in an ancestral adult have persisted in the 
embryo of the modem form. As an instance may be mentioned 
the presence in whale-bone whales of imperfectly formed teeth, 
which are absorbed comparatively early in foetal life (Julin, 
Arch, biologic, i., 1880, p. 75). 

It therefore becomes necessary to inquire why in some cases 
an organ is retained by the embryo after its loss by the adult, 
whereas in other cases it dwindles and presumably disappears 
simultaneously in the embryo and the adult. The whole question 
is examined taid discussed by the present writer in the Qwxrterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, xxxvi., 1894, p. 35, and the 
conclusions there’ reached are as follows : — ^A disappearing adult 
organ is not retained in a relatively greater development by an 
organism in the earlier stages of its individual growth unless it is 
of functional importance to the young form. In cases in which 
the whole development is embryonic this ra.rely happens, because 
the conditions of embryonic life are so different from free life 
that functional embryonic organs are usually organs sui generis, 
e,g. the placenta, amnion, &c., which cannot be traced to a 
modification of organs previously present in the adult. It does, 


however, appear to lowid happened sometones^ and as an instwise 
of it may men^ned the ducius arteriosus ol the Santopsidan 
and Mammalian embryo. On the other hand, when there is a 
considerable period of larval life, it does appear that there is a 
strong case for thinking that organs which have been lost by the 
adult may be retained and made use of by the larva. The • best- 
known example that can be given of this is the tadpole of the 
frog. Here we find organs, viz. gifts and gill-slits, which are 
universally regarded as having bewi attributes of aft terrestrial 
Vertebrata in an earlier and aquatic condition, and we also 
notice that their retention is due to their bcingjusrfwl on account 
of the supposed ancient conditions of life having been retained. 
Many other instances, more or less plausible, of a Hkc retention 
of ancestral features by larvae might be mentioned, and it must 
be conceded that there are strong reasons for supposing that 
larvae often retain traces, more or less complete, of anc^trd 
stages of structure. But this admission does not carry with k 
any obligation to accept the widely preval^ view that larval 
history can in any way be regarded as a recapitula/tion of ancestral 
history. Far from it, for larvae in retaining some ancestral 
features are in no way different from adults ; they only differ 
from adults in the features which they have retained. Both 
larvae and adults retain ancestral features, and both have been 
modified by an adaptation to their respective conditions of life 
which has ever been becoming more perfect. 

The conclusion, then, has been reached, that whereas larvae 
frequently retain traces of ancestral stages of adult structure, 
embryos will rarely do so ; and we are confronted again with the 
question, How are we to account for the presence in the embryo 
of numerous functionless organs which cannot be explained 
otherwise than as having been inherited from a previous con- 
dition in which they were functional ? The answer is that the 
only organs of this kind which have been retained are oigans 
which have been retained by the larvae of the ancestors after 
they have been lost by the adult, and have become in this way 
impressed upon the development. As an illustration taken from 
current natural history of the manner in which larva! characters 
are in actual process of becoming embryonic may be mentioned 
the case of the viviparous salamander {Salamander aira), in which 
the gills, &c., are all developed but never used, the animal 
being born without them. In other and closely allied species of 
salamander there is a considerable period of larval life in which 
the gills and gill-slit.s are functional, but in this species the larval 
stage, for the existence of which there was a distinct reason, 
viz. tile entirely aquatic habits of life in the young state, has 
l>ecome at one stroke embryonic by its simple absorption into 
the embryonic period. The view, then, that embryonic develop- 
ment is essentially a recapitulation of ancestral history must be 
given up ; it contains only a few references to ancestral history, 
namely, those which have been preserved probably in a much 
modified form by previous larvae. 

We must now pass to the consideration of another supposed 
law of embryology — the so-called law of v. Baer. This generali- 
zation is usually stated as follows Embryos of 
different species of the same group are more alike than 
adults, and the resemblances arc greater the younger 
the embryo examined. Great importance has been attached 
to this generalization by embryologists and naturalists, and it U 
very widely accepted. Nevertheless, it is open to serious criti- 
cism. If it were true, we should expect 'to find that embryos of 
closely similar species would be indistinguishable, but this is 
notoriously not the case. On the contrary, they often differ 
more than do the adults, in support of which statement the 
embryos of the different species of Peripaius may be referred to. 
The generalization undoubtedly had its origin m the fact that 
there is what may be called a family resemblance between 
embryos, but this resemblance, which b by. no means exact, b 
purely superficial, and does not extend to anatomical detail. 
On the contrary, it may be fairly argued that in some cases 
embryos of widely dissknilar members of the same group present 
anatomical differences of a higher morphological value than do 
the adults (see Sedgwick, loc, ciU), and, as stated above, the 
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appearance of fhe cavities of these sacs is s^mchronous with, 
aod indeed determines, the appearance of metameric segmenta- 
tion, In all segmented animals in which the mesoderm (coelomic 
rudiment) appears as a continuous sheet or band of tissue on 
each side of the body, the coelomic cavitjr makes its first appear- 
ance not as a continuous space on each side, which later becomes 
divided up into the structures called mesoblastic somites, but 
as a series of paired spaces round which the coelomic tissue 
arranges itself in an epithelial manner. In the Vertebrata, it is 
true, the ventral portion of the coelom appears at first as a 
continuous space, at any rate behind the region of the two 
anterior pairs of somites, but in the dorsal portion the coelomic 
cavity is developed in the usual way, the coelomic tissue becoming 
transformed into the muscle plates and rudimentary renal 
tubules of the later stages. With regard to this ventral portion 
of the coelom in Vertebrata, it is to be noticed that the cavity 
in it never beoomesrdivided up, but always remains continuous, 
forming the perivisceral portion of the coelom. The probable 
explanation of this peculiarity in the development of the Verte- 
brate coelom, as compared with that of Amphioxus and other 
segmented animals, is that the segmented stage of the ventral 
portion of the coelom is omitted. Tliis explanation derives 
some support from the fact that even in animals in which the 
coelom is at its first appearance wholly segmented, it frequently 
happens that in the adult the perivisceral portion of it is un- 
segraented, i,e. it loses during development the segmentation 
which it at first possesses. This happens in many Annelida and 
in Amphioxus, The lesson, then, which the early history of the 
coelom in segmented animals teaches is, that however the 
coelomic cavity first makes its appearance, whether by evagina- 
tions from the primitive enteron, or by the hollowing out of a 
solid blastcma-like tissue which has developed from one or both 
of the primary layers, it is in its first origin segmented, and 
forms the basis on wliich the segments of the adult are moulded. 
In Arthropoda the origin of the coelom is similar to that of 
Annelids, but its history is not completely known in any group, 
with the exception of Peripatus, In this genus it develops no 
perivisceral portion, as in other groups, but gives rise solely to 
the nephridia and to the reproductive organs. It is probable, 
though not certainly proved, that the history of the coelom in 
other Arthropods is essentially similar to that of Peripatus , 
allowance bemg made for the fact that the nephridial portion 
does not attain full development in those forms which are 
without nephridia in the adult. 

With regard to the development of the vascular system, 
little can be said here, except tliat it appears to arise from the 
spaces of the mesoblastic reticulum. When this reticulum is 
sparse or so delicate os to give way in manipulation, these spaces 
appear to be represented by a continuous space which in llie 
eailiest stages of development is frequently spoken of as the 
blastocoel or segmentation cavity. They acquire special 
epithelial walls, and form the main trunks and network of smaller 
vessels found in animals with a canalicular vascular system, 
or the large sinus-like spaces characteristic of animals with a 
haemocoelic body-cavity. 

The existence of a phase at the beginning of life during which 
a young animal acquires its equipment by a process of growth 
of the germ is of course intelligible enough ; such a 
rmaSoiSrc is seen in the formation of buds, and in the 
' sexual reproduction of both animals and plants. The 
remarkable point is that while in most cases this 
embryonic growth is a direct and simple process — animal and 
plant buds, embryonic development of plant seeds — in many 
cases of sexual reproduction of animals it is not direct, and the 
embryonic phase shows stages of structure which seem to possess 
a meaning other than that of being merely phases of growth. 
The fact that these stages of structure through which the embryo 
passes sometime^ present for a short time features which are 
permanent iia other members of the same group, adds very 
largely to the Interest* or the phenomenon and necessitates its 
careful examination. This may be divided into two heads : (i) 
in relation to embryas, (2) in relation to larvae. So far as embryos 


are concerned, we shall limit ourselves mainly to a consideration 
of the Vertebrata, because in them are found most instances of 
that remarkable phenomepon, the temporary assumption by 
certain organs of the embryo of stages of structure which are 
permanent in other members of the same group. As is well 
known, the embryos of^-the higher Vertebrata possess in the 
structure of the pharynx and of the heart and vascular system 
certain features — namely, paired pharyngeal apertures, a simple 
tubular heart, and a single ventral aorta giving off right and left 
a number of branches which pass between the pharyngeal 
apertures — ^which permanently characterize those organs in fishes, 
Tlie skeleton, largely bony in the adult, passes through a stage in 
which it is entirely without bone, and consists mainly of cartilage 
— ^the form which it permanently possesses in certain fishes. 
Further, the Vertebrate embryo possesses for a time a notochord, 
a segmented muscular system, a continuity between the peri- 
cardium and the posterior part of the perivisceral cavity — all 
features which characterize certain groups of Pisces in the adult 
state. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, for the work 
of anatomists and embryologists has of late years been largely 
devoted to adding to them. Examples of embryonic characters 
which are not found in the adults of other Vertebrates are the 
following : — At a certain stage of development the central nervous 
system has the form of a groove in the skin, there is a communica- 
tion at the hind end of the body between the neural and ali- 
mentary canals, the mouth aperture has at first the form of an 
elongated slit, the growing end of the Wolffian duct is in some 
groups continuous with the ectoderm, and the retina is at one 
stage a portion of the wall of the medullary canal. In the 
embryos of the lower Vertebrates many other instances of the 
same interesting character might he mentioned ; for instance, 
the presence of a coelomic sac close to the eye, of another in the 
jaw, and of a third near the ear (Elasmobranchs), the opening 
of the Mullerian duct into the front end of the Wolffian duct, 
and the presence of an aperture of communication between the 
muscle-plate coelom and the nephridial coelom. 

The interest attaching to these remarkuljle facts is much 
increased by the explanation which has been given of them. 
That explanation, which is a deduction from the theory of 
evolution, is to the effect that the peculiar embryonic structures 
and relations just mentioned arc due to the retention by the 
embryo of features which, once possessed by the adult ancestor, 
have been lost in the course of evolution. This explanation, 
wffiich at once suggests itself when we are dealing with structures 
actually present in adult members of other groups, 
docs not so obviously apply to those features which are 
found in no adult animal whatsoever. Nevertheless tteory, 
it has been extended to them, because they are of a 
nature which it is not impossible to suppose might have existed 
in a working animal. Now this explanation, which, it will be 
observed, can only be entertamed on the assumption that the 
evolution theory is true, has been still further extended by 
embryologists in a remarkable and frequently unjustifiable 
manner, and has been applied to all embryonic processes, finally 
leading to the so-called recapitulation theory, which asserts that 
embryonic history is a shortened recapitulation of ancestral 
history, or, to use the langu^e of modem zoology, that the 
ontogeny or development of the individual contains an abbreviated 
record of the phytogeny or development of tlie race. A theory so 
important and far-reaching as this requires very careful examina- 
tion. When we come to look for the facts upon which it is based, 
we find that they are non-existent, for the ancestors of all living 
animals are dead, and we have no means of knowing what they 
were like. It is true there are fossil remains of animals which have 
lived, but these are so imperfect as to be practically useless for 
the present requirements. Moreover, if they were perfectly pre- 
served, there would be no evidence to show that they were 
ancestors of the animals now living. They might have been 
animals which have become extinct and left no descendants. 
Thus the explanation ordinarily ^ven of the embryonic structures 
referred to is purely a deduction from the evolution theory. 
Indeed, it is even less than this, for all tiiat can be said is 
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the Development of the Intestine ” in Nov, comment, acad. 
Petropol.y 1768 and 1769. But it was not till the latter work was 
translated into German by J. F. Meckel, and appeared in his 
Archiv for 1812, that Wolff’s peculiar merits as the founder of 
modern embryology came to be known or fully appreciated. 

The special novelty of Wolff’s disCoveries consisted mainly 
in this, that he showed that the germinal part of the bird’s egg 
forms a layer of united granules or organized particles (cells of 
the modem histologist), presenting at first no semblance of the 
form or structure of the future embryo, but gradually converted 
by various morphological changes in the formative material, 
which are all capable of being traced by observation, into the 
several rudimentary organs and systems of the embryo. The 
earlier form of the embryo he delineated with accuracy ; the 
actual mode of formation he traced in more than one organ, as 
for example in the alimentary canal, and he was the discoverer 
of several new and important embryological facts, as in the in- 
stance of the primordial kidneys, which have thus been named 
the Wolffian bodies. Wolff further showed that the growing 
parts of plants owe their origin to organized particles or cells, 
so that he was led to the great generalization that the processes 
of embryonic formation and of adult growth and nutrition 
are all of a like nature in both plants and animals. No advance, 
however, was made upon the basis of Wolff’s discoveries till the 
year 1817, when the researches of C. H. Pander on the develop- 
ment of the chick gave a fuller and more exact view of the pheno- 
mena less clearly indicated by Wolff, and laid down with greater 
precision a plan of the formation of parts in the embryo of birds, 
which may be regarded as the foundation of the view's of all 
subsequent embryologists. 

But although the minuter investigation of the nature and 
true theory of the process of embryonic development was thus 
held in abeyance for more than half a century, the interval was 
not unproductive of observations having an important bearing 
on the knowledge of the anatomy of the foetus and the function 
of reproduction. The great work of William Hunter on the 
human gravid uterus, containing unequalled pictorial illustra- 
tions of its subject from the pencil of Rymsdyk and other artists, 
was published in 1775 ; ^ and during a large part of the same 
period numerous communications to the Memoirs of the Royal 
Society testified to the activity and genius of his brother, John 
Hunter, in the investigation of various parts of comparative 
embryology. But it is mainly in his rich museum, and in the 
manuscripts and drawings which he left, and which have been 
in part described and published in the catalogue of his wonderful 
collection, that we obtain any adequate idea of the unexampled 
industry and wide scope of research of that great anatomist and 
physiologist. 

As belonging to a somewhat later period, but still before 
the time when the more strict investigation of embryological 
phenomena was resumed by Pander, there fall to be notice^ as 
indicative of the rapid progress that was making, the experiments 
of I-. Spallanzani, 1789 ; the researches of J. H. von Autenrieth, 
1797, and of Soemmering, 1799, on the human foetus ; the 
observations of S^nff on the formation of the skeleton, 1801 ; 
those of L. Oken and D. G. Kiescr on the intestine and other 
organs, 1806 ; Oken’s remarkable work on the bones of the head, 
1807 (with the views promulgated in which Goethe’s name is 
also intimately connected); J. F. Meckel’s numerous and 
valuable contributions to embryology and comparative anatomy, 
extending over a long series of years ; and F. Tiedemann’s 
classical work on the development of the brain, 1816. 

The observations of the Russian naturalist, Christian Heinrich 
Pander (1794-1865), were made at the instance and under the 
immediate supervision of Prof. Dfillinger at Wurzburg, and we 
learn from von Baer’s autobiography that he, being an early 
friend of Pander’s, and knowing his qualifications for the task, 
had pointed him out to Dfillinger as well fitted to carry out the 
investigation of development which that professor was desirous 

^ Along with the work of W. Hunter must be mentioned a large 
collection of unpublished observations by Dr James Douglas, which 
are preserved in the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow University. 
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of having accomplished. Pander’s inaugural dissertatitm was 
entitled Histaria metamorphoseos quam ovum incubatum prioribus 
(fuinque dUhus subit (Virceburgi, 1817) ; and it was also published 
in German under the title of Beitrdge tur Entwickelungsgischiehie 
des Huhnehens im Eie (Wiirzburg, 1817). The beautiful plates 
illustrating the latter work were executed by the elder E. J, 
d’Alton, well known for his skill in scientific observation, 
delineation and engraving. 

Pander observed the germinal membrane or blastoderm, as he 
for the first time called it, of the fowl’s egg to acquire three 
layers of organized substance in the earlier period of incubation. 
These he named respectively the serous or outer, the vascular or 
middle, and the mucous or inner layers ; and he traced with 
great skill and care the origm of the principab rudimentary 
organs and systems from each of these layers, pointing out 
shortly, but much more distinctly than Wolff had done, the 
actual nature of the changes occurring in the process of 
development. 

Karl Ernest von Baer {q,v.), the greatest of modem embryolo- 
gists, was, as already remarked, the early friend of Pander, 
and, at the time when the latter was engaged in his researches 
at Wurzburg, was associated with Ddllinger as prosector, and 
engaged with him in the study of comparative anatomy. He 
witnessed, therefore, though he did not actually take part in, 
Pander’s researches ; and the latter having afterwards abandoned 
the inquiry, von Baer took it up for himself in the year 1819, 
when he had obtained an appointment in the university of 
Konigsberg, where he was the colleague of Burdach and Rathke, 
both of whom were able coadjutors in the investigation of the 
subject of his choice. (See v. Baer’s interesting autobiography, 
published on his retirement from St Petersburg to Dorpat in 
1864.) 

Von Baer’s observations were carried on at various times 
from 1819 to 1826 and 1827, when he published the first results 
in a description of the development of the chick in the first 
edition of Burdach’s Physiology. 

It was at this time that von Baer made the important dis- 
covery of the ovarian ovum of mammals and of man, totally 
unknowTi before his time, and was thus able to prove as matter 
of exact observation what had only been surmised previously, 
viz. the entire similarity in the mode of origin of these animals 
with others lower in the scale. {Epistola de ovi mammalium ,et 
hominis genesi, Lipsiae, 1827. also the interesting com- 
mentary on or supplement to the Epistola in Heusinger’s Journal, 
and the translation in Breschet’s Repertoire, Paris, 1829). 

In 1829 von Baer published the first part of his great work, 
entitled Beobachtungen und Reflexionen iiber die Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Thiere, the second part of which, still leaving &e 
work incomplete, did not appear till 1838. In this work, dis- 
tinguished by the fulness, richness and extreme accuracy of the 
observations and descriptions, as well as by the breadth and 
soundness of the general views on embryology and allied branches 
of biology which it presents, he gave a detailed account not only 
of the whole progress of development of the chick as observed 
day by day during the incubation of the egg, but he also described 
what was known, and what he himself had investigated by 
numerous and varied observations, of the whole course of 
formation of the young in other vertebrate animals. His work 
is in fact a system of comparative embryology, replete with new 
discoveries in almost every part. 

Von Baer’s account of the layers of the blastoderm differs 
somewhat from that of Pander, and appears to be more con- 
sistent with the further researches which have lately been made 
than was at one time supposed, in this respect, that he distin- 
guished from a very early period two primitive or fundamental 
layers, viz. the animal or upper, and the vegetative or lower, 
from each of which, in connection with two intermediate layers 
derived from them, the fundamental organs and systems of the 
embryo are derived the animal layer, with its derivative, 
supplying the dermal, neural, osseous and muscular ; the 
vegetative layer, with its derivaltive, the vascular and mucous 
(mtestinal) systems. He laid down the general morphological 
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principle that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tubular cavities, as appears in the first form of the centred 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal ; and he followed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sease, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys and generative 
organs. 

To complete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
more minute knowled^ of the intimate structure of the ele- 
mentary tissues, but this had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li^ge in 1839, ^ong 
with whom should be mentioned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M. J. Schleidcn, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to point out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of plants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum of animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now called, differentiation of simple cellular elements, — dis- 
coveries which have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to promote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
tiie phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kolliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells giving rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views talcen by biologists of the statements of Schwann as to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest or most elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the protoplasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist. 
Schwann’s treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in the Structure and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into Kng liRh by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society m 1847, along with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Archiv for that year, and which had also been 
punlished in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, 
voL ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
ovum itself may be mentioned— first the discovery of the 
germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje (Symbolae ad ovi cahum historiam ante incuboHonem, 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830); second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammifeious ovum in 1827, already 
referred to ; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year by Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coste’s discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the Fresich Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la genSration des mammif^es, by Delpech 
and Coste ^Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autumn of 1834, without a knowled^ of Coste’s 
commtmkatiaii, were pre^ted to the Royal Society in 1835. 
This discovery wall also odimrmed and extended by G. G. Valentin 
and Bernard^ as lacorded by the latter in his work Synib. ad ovi 
mammal, hi^ ante praegnationm. Rudolph Wagner’s observa- 


tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Prodromus hist. gtneraUonis homints atque animalium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Sciences (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis- 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation m the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon- 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body must exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockds (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L, W. Bischoff 
(1834) — all bearing upon human embryology ; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-book, in both of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 1835, fitst separate and systematic work on the whole 
subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent ; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1839-1840). 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral moiphology j the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batrachia by Pr6vost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes ; 
the distovery of the branchial clefts, plates and vascular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abrandiiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

On entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumenate even a selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater prominence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the development of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most laborious, minute and accurate observations 
fiumished a greatly novel and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that class. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treating separately of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842, 1845, 1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entitled 
Histoire gen. et parHcid. du dmloppement des animaux, of which, 
however, only four fasciculi appeared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this work, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
author’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammals, birds and fishes, and of the author’s 
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discovery in 1847 of the process of partial yolk segmentation in 
the germinal disk of the foMrl’s egg durixig its descent through 
the oviduct, and his observations on the same phenomenon in 
fishes and mammals. 

The development of reptiles received important elucidation 
from the researches of Ratiike, in his history of the development 
of serpents, published at Kdnigsberg in 1839, and m a similar 
work on the turtle in 1848, as well as in a later one on the crocodile 
in 1866, along with which may be associated the observations 
of H. J. Dark on the “ Embryology of the Turtle,” published in 
Agassiz’s Contributions to Naiural History , 1857. 

The phenomena of yolk segmentation, to which reference has 
more than once been made, and to which later researches give 
more and more importance in connection with the fundamental 
phenomena of development, received great elucidation during 
this period, first from the observations of C. T. E. von Siebold 
and those of Baggc on the complete yolk segmentation of the 
egg in nematoid worms in 1841, and more fully by the observa- 
tions of Kolliker in the same animals in 1843. The nature of 
partial segmentation of the yolk was first made known by 
Kolliker in his work on the development of the Cephalopoda 
in 1844, and, as has already been mentioned, the phenomena 
were observed by Coste in the eggs of birds. The latter observa- 
tions have since been confirmed by those of Oellacher, Gotte and 
Kolliker. Further researches in a vast number of animals give 
every reason to believe that the phenomenon of segmentation 
is in some shape or other the invariable precursor of embryonic 
formation. 

The first considerable work on the development of a division 
of the invertebrates was that of Maurice Herold of Marburg 
on spiders, De ^eneratione aranearum ex ovo, published at 
Marburg in 1824, in which the whole phenomena of the formative 
processes in that animal are described with remarkable clearness 
and completeness. A few years later an important series of 
contributions to the history of the development of invertebrate 
animals appeared in the second volume of Burdach’s work on 
Physiology f of which the first edition was published in 1828, 
and in this the history of the development of the Entozoa was 
the production of Ch. Theod. von Siebold, and that of most of 
the other invertebrates was compiled by H, Rathke from the 
results of his own observations and those of others. These 
memoirs, together with others subsequently published by 
Rathke, notably that Vher die Bildung und Entwickelungs- 
geschichte d, Flusskrebses (Leipzig, 1829), in wliich an attempt 
is made to extend the doctrine of the derivation of the organs 
from the germinal layers to the invertebrata, entitle him to be 
regarded as the founder of invertebrate embryology. 

A large body of facts having by this time been ascertained 
with respect to the more obvious processes of development, 
a further attempt to refer the phenomena of organogenesis to 
morphological and histological principles became desirable. 
More especially was the need felt to point out with grea'ter 
minuteness and accuracy the relation in which the origin of the 
fundamental organs of the embryo stands to the layers of the 
blastoderm ; and this we find accomplished with signal success 
in the researches of R. Remak on the development of the cliick 
and frog, published between the years 1850 and 1855. 

Starting from Pander’s discovery of the trilaminate blasto- 
derm, Remak worked out the development of the chick in the 
light of the cell-theory of Schleiden and Schwann. He observed 
the division of the middle layer into two by a split which subse- 
quently gives rise to the body-cavity (pleuro-periloneal space) 
of the adult ; and traced the principal organs which came from 
these two \siytTs (Haullaserblait and Darmfaserblatt) respectively. 
In this manner the foundations of the germ-layer theory were 
established in their modern form. 

A great step forward was made in 1859 by T. H. Huxley, 
who compared the serous and mucous layers of Pander with tbe 
ectoderm and endoderm of the Coelenterata. But in spite of 
this comparison it was generally held that germinal layers similar 
to those of the vertebrata were not found in invertebrate animals, 
and it was not until Ihe publication in 1871 of Kowalewski'a 
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researches (see below) that the germinal layer theory wa^ 
applied to the embryos all the Metazoa. But the year 1859 
will be for ever memorable in the history of science as the year 
of the publication of the Origin of Species* U the enunciation 
of the cell-theory may be said to have marked a first from a 
second period in the history of embtyology, the publication of 
Darwin’s great idea ushered in a third, l^ereas hitherto the 
facts of anatomy and development were loosely held together 
by the Uieoty of types which owed its origin and maintenance 
to Cuvier, L. Agassiz, J. Muller and R. Owen, they were now 
combined into one organic whole by the theory of descent and 
by the hypothesis of recajMtulation which deduced from 
that theory. First dearly enundated by Johann Miiller in his 
well-known work Fiir Darwin published m 1864 (rendered in 
England as Facts for Darwin^ 1869), the view tliat a knowledge 
of embryonic and larval histories would lay bare the secrets 
of race history and enable the course of evolution to be traced 
and so lead to the discovery of the natural system of dassificatioD^ 
gave a powerful stimulus to embryological research. The first 
fruits of this impetus were gathered by Alexander Agwsiz, A. 
Kowalewsky and E. Metschnikoff. Agassiz, in his memoir on the 
Embryology of the Starfish published in 1864, showed that the 
body-cavity in Echinodermata arises as a differentiation of the 
enteron of the larva and so laid the foundations of our present 
knowledge of the coelom. This discovery was confirmed in 
1869 by Metschnikoff (“Studien iib. d. Entwick. d. Echinodermen 
u. Nemertinen,” Mem* Ac* Piiersbourg (7), 41, 1869), and 
extended by him to Tornaria, the larva of Balcmoglossus in 1870 
(“Dntersuchungen iib. d. Metamorphose einiger Seethkre,” 
Zeit* /. wiss. Zoologie, 20, 1870). In 1871 Kowalewsky in his 
classical memoir, entitled “ Embryologische Studicn an Wiinnern 
und Arthropoden ” (Mem. Acad* Pciersbourg (7), 16, 1871), 
proved the same fact for Sagitta and added immensely to our 
knowledge of the early stages of development of the Invertebrata. 
These memoirs formed the basis on which subsequent workers 
took their stand. Amongst the most important of these was 
F. M. Balfour {1851-1882). Led to the study of embryology 
by his teacher, M. Foster, in association with whom he published 
in 1874 the Elefnents of Embryology ^ Balfour was one of the 
finst to take advantage of the facilities for research offered by 
Dr. A. Duhrn’s Zoological Station at Naples which has since 
become so celebrated. Here be did the work which was subse- 
quently published in 1878 in his Monograph of ihe Development 
of Elasmohranch Fishes, and which constituted the most im- 
portant addition to vertebrate morphology since the days of 
Johannes Muller. This was followed in 1879 and i88i by tbe 
publication of his Treatise on Comparative Embryology, tire first 
work in which the facts of the rapidly growing science were 
clearly and philosophically put together, and the greatest. 
The influence of Balfour’s work on embryology was immense 
and is still felt. He was an active worker in every department 
of it, and there are few groups of the animal kingdom on which 
he has not left the impress of his genius. 

In the period under consideration the output of embryological 
work has l>een enormous. No group of the animal kingdom 
has escaped exhaustive examination, and no effort has been 
spared to obtain the embryos of isolated and out of the way 
forms, the development of which might have a bearing upon 
important questions of phylogeny and classification. Of this 
work it is impossible to speak in deteil' in this summary. It is 
only possible to call attention to some of its more important 
features, to mention the more important advances, and to refer 
to some of the more striking memoirs. 

Marine zoological stations have been established, expeditions 
have been sent to distant countries, and the methods of investiga- 
tion have been greatly improved. Since Anton Dohrn founded 
the Stazione Zoologica at Naples in 1872, observatories for the 
study of marine organisms have been established in most 
countries. Of journeys which have been made to distant 
countries and which have resulted in important contributions 
to embryology, may be mentioned the expedition (1884-1886) 
of the cousins Krasin to Ceylon (development of Gymnophiona), 
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principle that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tubular cavities, as appears in the first form of the centred 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal ; and he followed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sease, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys and generative 
organs. 

To complete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
more minute knowled^ of the intimate structure of the ele- 
mentary tissues, but this had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li^ge in 1839, ^ong 
with whom should be mentioned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M. J. Schleidcn, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to point out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of plants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum of animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now called, differentiation of simple cellular elements, — dis- 
coveries which have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to promote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
tiie phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kolliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells giving rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views talcen by biologists of the statements of Schwann as to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest or most elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the protoplasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist. 
Schwann’s treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in the Structure and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into Kng liRh by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society m 1847, along with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Archiv for that year, and which had also been 
punlished in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, 
voL ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
ovum itself may be mentioned— first the discovery of the 
germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje (Symbolae ad ovi cahum historiam ante incuboHonem, 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830); second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammifeious ovum in 1827, already 
referred to ; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year by Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coste’s discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the Fresich Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la genSration des mammif^es, by Delpech 
and Coste ^Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autumn of 1834, without a knowled^ of Coste’s 
commtmkatiaii, were pre^ted to the Royal Society in 1835. 
This discovery wall also odimrmed and extended by G. G. Valentin 
and Bernard^ as lacorded by the latter in his work Synib. ad ovi 
mammal, hi^ ante praegnationm. Rudolph Wagner’s observa- 


tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Prodromus hist. gtneraUonis homints atque animalium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Sciences (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis- 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation m the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon- 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body must exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockds (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L, W. Bischoff 
(1834) — all bearing upon human embryology ; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-book, in both of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 1835, fitst separate and systematic work on the whole 
subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent ; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1839-1840). 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral moiphology j the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batrachia by Pr6vost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes ; 
the distovery of the branchial clefts, plates and vascular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abrandiiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

On entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumenate even a selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater prominence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the development of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most laborious, minute and accurate observations 
fiumished a greatly novel and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that class. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treating separately of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842, 1845, 1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entitled 
Histoire gen. et parHcid. du dmloppement des animaux, of which, 
however, only four fasciculi appeared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this work, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
author’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammals, birds and fishes, and of the author’s 
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Biologie, 4) of the reduction of the number of thromosomes in 
the nucleus of both male and female gametes, and of the fact that 
the nude and female pronudei contribute the same number of 
chromosomes to the z)rgote*nuc]eus. He also showed that the 
gametogenesis m the n^e is a similar process to that in the 
female, and paved the way for the acceptation of the view (due 
to Biitschli) that polar bodies are aborted female gametes. 
These discoveries were extended and completed by subsequent 
workers, among whom may be mention^ E. van Beneden, 
J. B. Cmoy, G. Platner, T, Boveri, 0 . Hertwig, A. Brauer. 
The subject is still being actively pursued, and hopes are enter- 
tained that some relation may found between the behaviour 
of the chromosomes and the facts of heredity. 

Since 1874 (W. His, Unsere Korperform und das physiologische 
Problem ihrer EnUiehung) a new branch of embryology, which 
concerns itself with the physiology of development, has arisen 
(experimental embryology). The prmcipal workers in this field 
have been W. Roux, who in 1894 founded the Archiv fur Entwicke- 
lungsmechanik der Organismen, T. Boveri and Y. Delage who 
discovered and elucidated the phenomenon of merogony, J. Loeb 
who discovered artificial par^enogenesis, 0 . and R. Hertwig, 
H. Driesch, C. Herbst, E. Maupas, A. Weismann, T. H. Morgan, 
C. B. Davenport {Experimented Morphology, 2 vols., 1S99) and 
many others. 

In the elucidation of remarkable life-histories we may point 
in the first place to the work of A. Kowalewsky on the develop- 
ment of the Tunicata (" Entwickelungsgeschichte d. einfachen 
Ascidien,” Mem, Acad, PStersbourg (7), 10, 1866, and Arch, /. Mic. 
Anatomie, 7, 1871), in which was demonstrated for the first 
time the vertebrate relationship of the Tunicata (possession of a 
notochord, method of development of the central nervous 
system) and which led to the establishment of the group Qiordata. 
We may also mention the work of Y. Delage on the meta- 
morphosis of Sacculina {Arch, zool. exp, (2) 2, 1884), A. Giard 
{Comptes rendus, 123, 1896, p. 836) and of A. Malaquin on 
MonstriUa {Arch, zool. exp, (3), 9, p. 81, 1901), of Delage 
{Comptes rendus, 103, 1886, p. 698) and Grassi and Calandruccio 
{Rend, Acc, Lincei (5), 6, 1897, p. 43), on the development of 
the eels, and of P. Peigande on the life-history of the Aphidae 
{Bull, U,S, Dep, Agric, Ent., technical series, 9, 1901). The 
work of C. Grobben {Arbeiten zool, Inst, Wien, 4, 1882) and of 
B. Uljanin (^^ Die Arten der Gattung Doliolum,” Fauna u. Flora 
des Golfes von Neapel, 1884) on the extraordinary life-history 
and migration of the buds in Doliolum must also be mentioned. 
In pure embryological morphology we have had He)rmons^ 
elucidation of the Arthropod head, the work of Hatschek on 
Annelid and other larvae, the worlw of H. Bury and of E. W. 
MacBride which have marked a distinct advance in our knowledge 
of the development of Echinodermata, of K. Mitsukuri, who has 
founded since 1882 an important school of embryology in Japan, 
on the early development of Chelonia and Aves, of A. Brauer 
and G. C. Price on the development of vertebrate excretory 
organs, of Th. W. Bischoff, E. van Beneden, £. Selenka, A. A. W. 
Hubrecht, R. Bonnet, F. Keibel and R. Assheton on the develop- 
ment of mammals, of A. A. W. Hubrecht and E. Selenka 
on the early development and placentation of the Primates, 
of J. Graham Kerr and of J. S. Budgett on the development 
of Dipnoan and Ganoid fishes, of A. Kowalewsky, B. Hatschek, 
A. Willey and E. W. MacBride on the development of Amphioxus, 
of B. Dean on the development of Bdellostoma, of A. Gdtte on 
the development of Amphibia, of H. Strahl and L. Will on the 
early development of reptiles, of T. H. Huxley, C. Gegenbaur 
and W. K. Parker on the development of the vertebrate skeleton, 
of van Wijhe oii the segmentation of the vertebrate head, by 
which the modem theory of head-segmentation, previously 
adumbrated by Balfour, was first established, of Leche and Rose 
on the development of mammalian dentitions. We may also 
specially notice W. Bateson’s work on the development of 
Balanoglossustnd his inclusion of this genus among the Chordata 
(t884), the discovery by J. P. Hill of a placenta in the marsupial 
genus Peramdes (1895), the work of P. Marchal (1904) on the 
asexual increase by toion of the early embryoa of oertain 
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parasitic Hymenoptera (so called germinogony), a phenomenon 
which had been long ago idiown to occur in Lmibneus trapezoides 
by N. Kleinenbeig (1679) and by S. F. Hamer in Polyzoa (1893). 
Ibe work on cell-line^ which has been so actively punned in 
America may be mentioned here. It has consisted maiidy of an 
extension of the early work of A. Kowalewsky and B, Hatschek 
on the formation of the layers, being a more minute and detailed 
examination of the origin of the embryonic tissues. 

The most important text-books and summaries vdiich have 
appeared in this period have been Korschelt and Holder’s Lekrbuch 
der vergleichenden Entwickelungsgeschichte der ^ wirbellosen Tiere 
(1890-1902^ C. S. Minot's Human Embryology and die 

Handhuch der vergleichenden und experimenklten Entwickelungslehre 
der Wirbeltieret edited by O. Hertwig (1901, bt seq.). See aim 
K. £. von Baer, Ober EntwichlungsgesMichie der Tiere (Kdnigsberg, 
1828, 1837); F. M. Balfour, A Monograph' on the Development of 
Elasmobranch Fishes (London, 1878) ; A Treatise on Comparative 
Embryology ^ vols. i. and ii. (London, 1885) (stfil the most importamt 
work on vertebrate Embryology) ; M. Duval, Atlas d* Embryology 
(Paris, 1889) ; M. Foster and F. M. Balfour, Elements of Embryology 
(London, 1083) ; O. Hertwig, Lehrbuch der Entwichlungsgeschichte 
des Menschen u. der Wirbeltiere (6th ed., Jena, 1898) ; A. Kdljiker, 
Entwichlungsgeschichte des Menschen u, der hdheren Tiere (Leipsig, 
1879); A. M, Marshall, Vertebrate Embryology (London, 1893). 

(A, Se,*) 

Physiology of Development 

Physiology of Development [in German, Eniwicklungsmechanik 
(W. Roux), Eniwicklungsphysiologie (H. Driesch), physiologist 
Morphologic (J. Loeb)] is, in the broadest meaning of the word, 
the expenmental science of morphogenesis, i,e, of the laws that 
govern morphological differentiation. In this sense it embraces 
the study of regeneration and variation, and would, as a whole, 
best be called rational morphology. Here we shall treat of Ihe 
Physiology , of Development in a narrower sense, as the study 
of the laws that govern the development of the adult organism 
from the egg. Regeneration and Variation and Selection 
forming the subjects of special articles. 

After the work done by W. His, A. Goette and E. F. W. 
Pfiiiger, who gave a sort of general outline and orientation of 
^e subject, the first to study developmental problems properly 
in a systematical way, and with full conviction of their great 
importance, was Wilhelm Roux. This observer, having found 
by a full analysis of the facts of ** development ” that the first 
special problem to be worked out was the question when and 
where the first differentiation appeared, got as his main result 
that, when one of the two first bl^tomeres (cleavage cells) of the 
frog’s egg was killed, the living one developed into a typical half- 
embryo, i,e, an embryo that was either the right or the left part 
of a whole one. From that Roux concluded that the first cleavage 
plane determined already the median plane of the adult ; and 
t^t the basis of all differentiation was riven by an unequal 
division of the nuclear substances during karyokinesis, a result 
that was also attained on a purely theoretical basis by A. Weis- 
mann. Hans Driesch repeated Roux’s fundamental experiment 
with a different method on the sea-urchin’s egg, with a result 
that was absolutely contrary to that of Roux : the isolated 
blastomere cleaved like half the egg, but it resulted in a whole 
blastula and a whole embryo, which differed from a normal one 
only in its small size. Driesch’s result was obtained in somewhat 
the same manner by E. B. Wilson with the egg of Amphioxus, by 
Zoja with the egg of Medusae, &c. It thus beoune very piobaUe 
that an inequa^ty of nuclear division could not be the basis of 
differentiation. Tlie following experiments were stiU more fatal 
to the theories of Roux and of Weismann. Driesch found that 
even when Ihe first eight or sixteen cells of the ckaving qgg of 
the sea-urchin were brought into quite abnormal posi^ns 
with regard to one another, still a quite nomud embryo was 
developed; Driesch and T. H. Morgan discovered jointly 
that in the Ctenophore egg one isolated .b]astomere developed 
into a half-embryo, but tlmt the same was the case if a portion 
of protoplasm was cut off from the fertffbed egg not yet in 
cleavage ; last, but not of least importance, in the case of the 
frog’s egg which had been Roux’s actual subject of experiment, 
conditions were discovered by 0 . Schultze and 0 . Hertwig 
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principle that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tubular cavities, as appears in the first form of the centred 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal ; and he followed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sease, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys and generative 
organs. 

To complete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
more minute knowled^ of the intimate structure of the ele- 
mentary tissues, but this had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li^ge in 1839, ^ong 
with whom should be mentioned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M. J. Schleidcn, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to point out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of plants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum of animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now called, differentiation of simple cellular elements, — dis- 
coveries which have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to promote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
tiie phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kolliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells giving rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views talcen by biologists of the statements of Schwann as to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest or most elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the protoplasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist. 
Schwann’s treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in the Structure and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into Kng liRh by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society m 1847, along with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Archiv for that year, and which had also been 
punlished in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, 
voL ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
ovum itself may be mentioned— first the discovery of the 
germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje (Symbolae ad ovi cahum historiam ante incuboHonem, 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830); second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammifeious ovum in 1827, already 
referred to ; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year by Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coste’s discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the Fresich Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la genSration des mammif^es, by Delpech 
and Coste ^Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autumn of 1834, without a knowled^ of Coste’s 
commtmkatiaii, were pre^ted to the Royal Society in 1835. 
This discovery wall also odimrmed and extended by G. G. Valentin 
and Bernard^ as lacorded by the latter in his work Synib. ad ovi 
mammal, hi^ ante praegnationm. Rudolph Wagner’s observa- 


tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Prodromus hist. gtneraUonis homints atque animalium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Sciences (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis- 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation m the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon- 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body must exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockds (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L, W. Bischoff 
(1834) — all bearing upon human embryology ; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-book, in both of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 1835, fitst separate and systematic work on the whole 
subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent ; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1839-1840). 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral moiphology j the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batrachia by Pr6vost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes ; 
the distovery of the branchial clefts, plates and vascular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abrandiiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

On entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumenate even a selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater prominence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the development of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most laborious, minute and accurate observations 
fiumished a greatly novel and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that class. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treating separately of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842, 1845, 1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entitled 
Histoire gen. et parHcid. du dmloppement des animaux, of which, 
however, only four fasciculi appeared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this work, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
author’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammals, birds and fishes, and of the author’s 
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be discovered by a careful iftudy of grafting e 3 q>eritiicsitf^ finch 
as have been »inade by Bom, Joest, Harrison and others, but at 
present these experimeirts hive not been carried out far enough 
to get exact results. 

Formative stimuli in a narrorrer meaning of the word, t,e. 
stimuli affecting the origin of embryonic organs, have long been 
known in botany ; in zoology we know (especially from Loeb) 
a good deal about the influence of light, gravitation, contact, 
&c., on the formation of organs in hydroids, butt these fonns 
are very plant-like in many respects ; us to fiee^living animals, 
Herbst proved that the formation of the arms of the pluteus 
larva depends on the existence of the calcareous tetrahedra, and 
made in other cases (lens of vertebrate eye, nerves and muscles, 
&c.) the existence of formative stimuli very probable. Many of 
the facts generally known as functional adaptation (functiondle 
Anpassung — ^Roux) in botany and zoology may also belong to 
this category, ue, be the effects of some external stimulus, but 
they are far from having been analysed in a satisfactory manner. 
That the structure of parts of the vertebrate skeleton is always 
in relation to their function, even under abnormal conditions, 
is well known ; what is the real “ cause ** of differentiation in 
this case is difficult to say. 

It is obvious -that we cannot answer the question why the 
different ontogenetic effects are just what they are. Develop- 
mental physiology takes the specific nature of form for 
granted, and it may be left for a really rational theory 
of the evolution of species in the future to answer 
the problem of species, as far as it is answerable at 
all. What we intend fto do here is-oiily to say in a few words 
wherein consists the specific character of embryonic organs. That 
embryonic parts are specific or typical in regard to their proto- 
plasm is obvious, and is well proved by the fact that the different 
parts of the embryo react differently to the same chemical or 
other reagents (Herbst, Loeb). That they may be typical also in 
regard to their nuclei was shown by Boveri for the generative 
cells of Ascaris ; we are not able at present to say anything 
definite about the importance of this fact The specific nature of 
an embryonic organ consists to a high degree in the number 
of cells composing it ; it was shown for many Cases that this 
number, and also the size of cells, is constant under constant 
conditions, and that under inconstant conditions the number 
is variable, the size constant ; for instance, embryos which have 
developed from one of the two first blastomeres show only haff 
the normal number of eells in their organs (Morgan, Driesch), 

We have learnt that the successive steps of embryonic develop- 
ment are to be regarded as effects, caused by stimuli, which partly 
exist in the embryo itself. But it must be noted that 
embryo is dependent on every 
Hon. * other one, but that there exists a great independence 
of the parts, to a varying degree in every case. This 
partial independence has been called self - differentiettion 
{Stlhsidi^ertnzierung) by Roux, and is certainly a characteristic 
feature of ontogeny. At the same time it must not ^ forgotten 
that the word is only relative, and that it only expresses our 
recognition of a negation. 

For instance, we know that the ectoderm Cf Echinus may 
develop further if the endoderm is token away ; in othervitifds, 
that it develops by self-differentiation in regard to the endoderm, 
that its differentiation is not dependent on the endoderm ; but 
it would be obviously more important to know the factors on 
which this differentiation is actually dependent than to know 
one factor on which it is not. I'hc same is true for dl other 
experimertts on self-differentiation,” whether analytical (Loeb, 
Schaper, Drieschyor not (grafting experiraentfij Bom, . 

Can we understand differentiation by means of the laws of , 
natural |ffiehomeba offered to us by physics and chemistry ? 
vitnuam P^^ople Would say yes, thoui^h not yet. Drkwh 

•has trted to show that we are al»olutely not able! to 
ufiderstend development, at any rate one part it, i\€: the 
IbcoHeation of the various successive stepB of differentiation. 
But it is impossible to give any 'idea of this argument in a few 
words, and we only say here that it islsaised on the experi- ! 


ments upon isblated blastomeres, &c.^ tnid'on an amflyiis of ffte 
character of aequipotehtial systtmi tn tUijs wav ^ physiology 
of development would lead us etn^ht on into vibMism. 

REFsaBNcss.— An account of the sti^ect, with fuU literiture, is 
given by H. Biiesch, RosuliaU und Prdbutne dot 
phyiidkgie der Tian m Ergehmisun dir. Attai.M, Emtot.^GasdlLJA^f)^). 
Other works are : C. H. Davenport, ^Enpafimta^al , Morpkahgy 
(New ; Y. Pelage, Eaitrmtun du prQfqplfuma^M> 

; Driesen. Mathem. mech, Beirachiung morphotoL ProUfme 
( J ena, 1 89 x) ; Entwidhlun^smachan . Studitn *(1891-1893) ; Aftafy- 
ttsche Theorie d, organ. Entw. (Leipzig, ^*94) ; Stumn dbar d. 

(189^-^,900), Ac. ; C tlbw dio Bedeu- 

tung d. Reizphysiolo^e fiir die kausale AuffaiKung von Vewgaugm 
i. d. tier Ontogenese," Biolog. Cenlralblatt, vols. xiv. u. yy, iMUPzig, 
1894). Many papers on influence of ssdts on dcvelqpmettf'm ilVcS. 
-f. Eniw.-^Mech.; O. Hertwlg, Papers in Arch. mihr. Anat., 
und die Gtowebe/* ii. ^(Jena, 1897) * W. Hiei, <JJmmra W^rpariarm 
(Leipzig, 1875)^ i* Loeb, Untamuch. x. physiol. Morph, ,(Wtirzjbiuig, 
1891-1892). lepers in Arch. f. Entw.-mach, and Pnuger's Archiv; 
T. H. Morgan, The Development of the Frog'^s Egg (New Vork, tBgyj ; 
Papers in Arek. /. Bntw^-Meck. ; Roux, Gesammelie Ahhamiungen 
^ipaig, 1895) I Papers in Arch. f. .Entw.-Mech . ; A. Weismaon, 
Das KeimplasmaiJensi,, 1S92); E. B. Wilson, papm in Jousn, Morph., 
*'The Cell in Development Inheritance” P^ew 

EMDEH, a maritime town of Germany, in the Prussmn 
province , of Hanover, near the mouth of the Ems, 49 m. N.W. 
from Oldenburg by rail. Pop. (1885) 14,019 ; (1905) 20,754. 
The Ems once flowed beneath its walls, but is now 2 m. distant, 
and connected with the town by a broad and deep canal, divided 
into the inner (or dock) harbour and the outer (or “ free port ”) 
harbour. The latter is f m. in length, has a breadth of neftriy 
400 ft., and since the construction of the Ems-Jade and T^rt- 
mund-Ems canals, has been deepened to 38 ft., tiius allowing 
the largest sea-going vessels to approach its wharves. The town 
Ls intCTsected by canals (crossed by numerous bridges), which 
bring ft into communication with most of the towns in East 
Friesland, of which it is the commercial capital. The waterways 
Which traveree and surround it and the character of its numerous 
gabled medieval houses give it the appearance of an oldHutdh, 
rather than of a German, town. Of its churches the most note- 
worthy are the Reformed ** Great Churdi ” (Grosse Kirche), 
a large Gothic building completed in 14^5, containing the tomb 
of Enno II. (d. 1540), count of East Friesland;; the Gasthaus- 
kirche, formerly the church of a Frandscan friary founded in 
1317 ; and the Neue Kirche (1643-1647). Of its secular bufld- 
ings, the Rathaus (town-haR), bunt in 1574-157*6, on ihe model 
of that of Antwerp, with a lofty tower, and coritaining an interest- 
ing collection of arms and armour, is particularly rematkalfle. 
There are numerous educational institutions, including daissical 
and modem schools, and schools of commerce, navigation 
and telegraphy. The town has two interesta^ muSeums. 
Einden is the seat of an active trade in agriciiHural produce and 
live-stock, horses, timber, coal, tea and wine. The de^p^sea 
fishing industry of the town is important, the fishing fleet fri 1902 
numbering 67 vessels. Machinery, cement, cordage, wire ropei^, 
tobacco, 'leather, &c. are manufactured. Kmden is dho Of 
importance as the station of the submarine cables connecting 
Germany with England, North America and Spain. It has a 
regular steamboat service with Borkum and Nordemey. 

Emdcn (Emuden, Emetha) is first mentioned in the 
century, when it was the capital of the Eemego dr 

county Of the Ems), one of the three hereditary coiint^q^'ihto 
which East Friesland had been divided by the emjitirer. In 
1252 the countshlp 'was sold 'to the bishops of Mfltiker ; but 
their rule sooh became little ittofre than nomini!, and In Emden 
itself the family of Abdcna, the episcopal provosts arid castellans, 
established their practical Independence. Towards the end of 
the 14th century the toWn gained a considerable tra^ owing . 
to the pCnriisrion given by the provost to the pirates known ris 
**Viktualfenbruder” to milke it their maiket, ‘after they had 
been driven out 6f ^Gofhland^by thc TeUtcmcOi^er. 1402, 
after the defeat df fhepirates ^Helig^ahd iy the fet «ffHam- 
burg, Emden Was besoeged, but It was ridtredUced Hatoibutg, 
with the aid of Edzard ‘Cirte^^ria of fOreetsyi. urifil 1431. Tte 
town was held^Jdirtfly by te'captbre'tfll 1453, wten Hambtrrg'sdM 
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its rights to Ulrich CirksenE; created count of East Frieslimd 
by the emperor Frederick III. in 1454* *544 the Refonnation 

was introduced, and in the following years numerous Protestant 
refugees from the Low Countries found their way to the town. 
In 1595 Emden became a free imperial city under the protection 
of Holland, and was occupied by a Dutch garrison untU 1744 
when, with East Friesland, it was transferred to Prussia. In 
18x0 Emden became the chief town of the French department 
of Ems Oriental ; in 1815 it was assigned to Hanover, and in 
1866 was annexed with that kingdom by Prussia. 

Sec Ftttbringcr, Die Stadt Emden in Gegenwart und Vergangenheit 
(Emden, 1892). 

BMERALD, a bright green variety of beryl, much valued as 
a gem-stone. The word comes indirectly from the Gr. tr/jApayBo^ 
(Arabic zumurrud), but this seems to have been a name vaguely 
given to a number of stones having little in common except 
a green colour. Pliny’s '^smaragdus” undoubtedly included 
several distinct species. Much confusion has arisen with respect 
to the emerald ” of the Scriptures. The Hebrew word ndphek, 
rendered emerald in the Authorized Version, probably meant the 
carbuncle : it is indeed translated avOpa^ in the Septuagint, 
and a marginal reading in the Revised Version gives carbuncle. 
On the other hand, the word bdreqath^ rendered <r/ittpayfios in 
the LXX., appears in the A.V. as carbuncle, witli the alternative 
reading of emerald in the R.V. It may have referred to the true 
emerald, but Flinders Petrie suggests that it meant rock-crystal. 

The properties of emerald are mostly the same as those described 
under Beryl. The crystals often show simply the hexagonal 
prism and basal plane. The prisms cleave, though imperfectly, 
at right angles to the geometrical axis ; and hexagonal slices 
were formerly worn in the East. Compared with most gems, 
the emerald is rather soft, its hardness (7 ‘5) being but slightly 
above that of quartz. The specific gravity is low, varying slightly 
in stones from different localities, but being for the Muzo emerald 
about 2-67. The refractive and dispersive powers are not high, 
so that the cut stones display little brilliancy or “ fire.” The 
emerald is dichroic, giving m the dichroscope a bluish-green and 
a yellowish-green image. The magnificent colour which ^ives 
e?ctraordinary value to this gem, is probably due to chromium. 
F. Wohler found o-i86 % of CrjOg in the emerald of Muzo, — 
a proportion which, though small, is sufficient to impart an 
emerald-green colour to glass. The stone loses colour when 
strongly heated, and M. Lewy suggested that the colour was 
due to an organic pigment. Greville Williams showed that 
emeralds lost about 9 % of tlieir weight on fusion, the specific 
gravity being reduced to about 2*4. 

The ancients appear to have obtained the emerald from Upper 
Egypt, where it is said to have been worked as early as 1650 b.c. 
It IS known that Greek miners were at work in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and in later times the mines yielded their gems 
to Qeopatra. Remains of extensive workings were discovered 
in the northern Etboi by the Ffench traveller, F. Cailliaud, 
in 1817, and the mines were re-opened for a short time under 
Mehemet Ali. ” Cleopatra’s Mines ” are situated in Jebel Sikait 
and Jebel Zabara near the Red Sea coast east of Assuan. They 
were visited in 1891 by £. A. Floyer, and the Sikait workings 
were explored in 1900 by D. A. MacAlister and others. The 
Egyptian emeralds occur in mica-schist and talc-schist. 

On the Spanish conquest of South America vast quantities 
of emeralds were taken from the Peruvians, but the exact locality 
which yielded the stones was never discovered. The only South 
American emeralds now known occur near Bogotk, the capital 
of Colombia. The most famous mine is at Muzo, but workings 
are known also at Coscuez and Somondoco. The emerald occurs 
in nests of calcite in a black bituminous limestone containing 
ammonites of Lower Cretaceous age. The mineral is associated 
with quartz, dolomite, pyrites, and the rare mineral called 
” parisite « fluo-carbonate of the cerium metals, occurring in 
brownish-yellow hexagonaLcrystals, and named after J. J. Paris, 
who worked the emeralas. It ^s been suggested ^t the 
Colombian emerald is not in its original matrix. The fine stones 
are called cmuUUos and the inferior ones moralUan. 


In i8(3o emeralds were accidentally discovered in the Ural 
Mountains. At the piesent time they are worked on the river 
Takovaya, about 60 m. N.E,* of Ekaterinburg, where they occur 
in mica-scUst, associated with aquamarine, alexandrite, phenacite, 
&c. Emerald is found also in mica-schist in the Habachthal, 
in the Salzburg Alps, arid in granite at Eidsvold in Norway. 
Emerald has \mn worked in a vein of pegmatite, piercing slaty 
rocks, near Emmaville, in New South Wales. The crystals 
occurred in association wiU\ topaz, fluorspar and cassiterite ; 
but they were mostly of rather pale colour. In the United 
States, emerald has occasionally b^n found, and fine crystals 
have been obtained from the workings for hiddenite at Stony- 
point, Alexander county, N.C. 

Many virtues were formerly ascribed to the emerald. When 
worn, it was held to be a preservative ajBjainst epilepsy, it cured 
dysentery, it assisted women in childbirth, it ^ove away evil 
spirits, and preserved the chastity of the wearer. Administered 
intem^y it was reputed to have great medicinal value. In 
consequence of its refreshing green colour it was naturally said 
to be good for the eyesight. 

The stone known as “ Oriental emerald ” is a green corundum. 
Lithia emerald is the mineral called hiddenite ; Uralian emerald 
is a name given to demantoid ; Brazilian emerald is merely 
green tourmaline ; evening emerald is the peridot ; pyro-emerald 
IS fluorspar which phosphoresces with a green glow when heated ; 
and “ mother of emerald ” ie generally a green quartz or perhaps 
in some cases a green felspar. 

See Aquamarinb, Beryl. (F. W. R.*) 

fiMERIC- DAVID, TOUSSAINT- BERNARD (1755-^839), 
French archaeologist and writer on art, was born at Aix, in 
Provence, on the 20th of August 1755. He was destined for the 
Iqgal profession, and having gone in 1775 to Paris to complete 
his legal education, he acquired there a taste for art which 
influenced his whole future career, and he went to Italy, where 
he continued his art studies. He soon returned, however, to his 
native village, and followed for some time the profession of ^ 
advocate ; but in 1787 he succeeded his uncle Antoine David 
as printer to the parlement. He was elected mayor of Aix in 
1791 ; and although he speedily resigned his office, he was in 
! 1793 threatened with arrest, and had for some time to adopt a 
I vagrant life. When danger was past he returned to Aix, sold 
his printing business, and engaged in general commercial pursuits ; 
but he was not long in renouncing these also, in order to devote 
himself exclusively to literature and art. From 1809 to 1814, 
under the Empire, he represented his department in the Lower 
House {Corps legislatif) ; in 1814 he voted for the downfall of 
Napoleon ; in 1815 he retired into private life, and in 1816 he 
was elected a member of the Institute. He died in Paris on the 
2nd of April 1839. fimeric-David was placed in 1825 on the 
commission appointed to continue VHisioire litthaire de la 
France. His principal works are Recherches sur Vari statuaire, 
considhe ckez les anciens ei les modernes (Paris, 1805), a work 
which obtained the prize of the Institute ; Suite d^tudes calquks 
et dessinees d^apris cinq tableaux de Raphael (Paris, 1818-1821), 
in 6 vols. fol. ; Jupiter, ou recherches sur ce dieu, sur son culie, 
&c. (Paris, 1833), 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated; and Fw/f (7m (Paris, 1837). 

EMERITUS (Lat. from emereri, to serve out one’s time, to 
earn thoroughly), a term used of Roman soldiers and public 
officials who had earned their discharge from the service, a 
veteran, and hence applied, in modem times, to a university 
professor {professor emeritus) who has vacated his chair, on 
account of long service, age or infirmity, and, in the Presbyterian 
church, to a minister who has for like reason given up his charge. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803-1882), American poet 
and essayist, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 2Sth of 
May 1 803. Seven of his ancestors were ministers of New England 
churches. Among them were some of those men of mark who 
made the backbone of the American character: the sturdy 
Puritan, Peter Bulkeley, sometime rector of Odell in Bedfordshire, 
and afterward pastor of the church in the wilderness at Concord, 
New Hampshire ; the zealous evangelist, Father Samuel Moody 
of Agamenticus in Maine, who pursued graceless sinners even 
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into the alehouse; Joseph Emerson of Malden^ herdc 
scholar/’ who prayed ev^ i^ht that no descendant of his 
might ever be rich ; and WilUaio Emerson of Concord, Mass., 
the patriot preacher, who died while serving in the army of the 
Revolution. Sprung from such stock, Emerson inherited 
q^ualities of self-rehance, love of liberty, strenuous virtue, 
sincerity, sobriety and fearless loyalty to ideals. The form of 
his ideals was modified by the metamorphic glow of Trans- 
cendentalism which passed through the region of Boston in the 
second quarter of the 19th century. But the spirit in which 
Emerson conceived the laws of life, reverenced them and lived 
them out, was the Puritan spirit, elevated, enlarged and beauti- 
fied by the poetic temperament. 

His father was the Rev. William Emerson, minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian) in Boston. Ralph Waldo was the 
fourth child in a family of eight, of whom at least three gave 
evidence of extraordinary mental powers. He was brought 
up in an atmosphere of hard work, of moral discipline, and (after 
his father’s death in 1811) of that wholesome self-sacrifice which 
is a condition of life for those who are poor in money and rich 
in spirit. His aunt, Miss Mary Moody Emerson, a brilliant 
old maid, an eccentric saint, was a potent factor in his education. 
Loving him, believing in his powers, passionately desiring for 
him a successful career, but clinging with both hands to the 
old forms of faith from which he floated away, this solitary, 
intense woman did as much as any one to form, by action and 
reaction, the mind and character of the young Emerson. In 
1817 he entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1821. In 
scholarship he ranked about the middle of his class. In literature 
and oratory he was more distinguished, receiving a Boylston 
prize for declamation, and two Bowdoin prizes for dissertations, 
the first essay being on The Character of Socrates ” and the 
second on “ The Present State of Ethical Philosophy ’’—both 
rather dull, formal, didactic productions. He was fond of 
reading and of writing verse, and was chosen as the poet for 
class-day. His cheerful serenity of manner, his tranquil mirthful- 
ness, and the steady charm of his personality made him a 
favourite with his fellows, in spite of a certain reserve. His 
literary taste was conventional, including the standard British 
writers, with a preference for Shakespeare among the poets, 
Berkeley among the philosophers, and Montaigne (in Cotton’s 
translation) among the essayists. His particular admiration 
among the college professors was the stately rhetorician, Edward 
Everett ; and this predilection had much to do with his early 
ambition to be a professor of rhetoric and elocution. 

Immediately after graduation he became an assistant in 
his brother William’s school for young ladies in Boston, and 
continued teaching, with much inward reluctance and discomfort, 
for three years. The routine was distasteful ; he despised the 
superficial details which claimed so much of his time. The bonds 
of conventionalism were silently dissolving in the rising glow 
of his poetic nature. Independence, sincerity, reality, grew 
more and more necessary to him. His aunt urged him to seek 
retirement, self-reliance, friendship with nature ; to be no longer 
“ the nursling of surrounding circumstances,” but to prepare a 
celestial abode for the muse. The passion for spiritual leadership 
stirred within him. The ministry seemed to offer the fairest 
field for its satisfaction. In 1825 he entered the divinity school 
at Cambridge, to prepare himself for the Unitarian pulpit. His 
course was much interrupted by ill-health. His studies were 
irregular, and far more philosophical and literary than theological. 

In October 1826 he was ” approbated to preach ” by the 
Middlesex Association of Ministers. The same year a threatened 
consumption copipelled him to take a long journey in the south. 
Returning in 1827, he continued his studies, preached as a 
candidate in various churches, and improved in health. In 1829 
he married a beautiful but delicate young woman, Miss Ellen 
Tucker of Concord, and was installed as associate minister of 
the Second Church (Unitarian) in Boston. The retirement of 
his senior colleague soon left him the sole pastor. Emerson’s 
early sermons were, simple, direct, unconventional. He dealt 
freely with the things of the spirit. There was a homely eleva- 


tk>n in his discourses, a natural Iredimds in hie pie^, a apdel 
endmsiasm in his manner, that charmed thoughtful heaienk 
in 163a he lost his a sorrow that ch^y ^lepimed 
him in health and spirits^ Following his paeskm for independ^ 
ence and sincerity, he arrived at the oonvMon that the Lord’s 
Supper was not intended by Chxwt to be a permanent sacrament. 
To him^ at least, it had become an out^own fornix He iwas 
willing to continue the service only if the use of etements 
should be dropped and the rite mam simply an act of spiritual 
remembrance. Setting forth these views> candidly and calmly^ 
in a sermon, he found his congregation, not uiuMturally, reluctant 
to agree with him, and therefore retired, hot without some 
disappointment, from the pastoral office. He never again took 
charge of a parish ; but he cemtinued to preach, m oppoartunity 
offered, until 1847. In fact, he was always a preach^, thoi^h 
of a singular order. His supreme task was to befriend and guide 
the inner life of man. 

The strongest influences in his development about this time 
were the liberating philosophy of Coleridge, the mystical visioiis 
of Swedenborg, the intimate poetry of Wordsworth, and the 
stimulating essays of Carlyle. On Christmas Bay 183a he took 
passage m a sailinjg vessel for the Mediterranean. He travelled 
through Italy, visited Paris, spent two months in Scotland and 
England, and saw the four men whom he most desired to see— 
Landor, Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth. “ The comfort of 
meeti^ such men of genius as these,” he wrote, “ is that they 
talk sincerely.” But he adds that he found all four of them, in 
different degrees, deficient in insight into religious truth. His 
visit to Carlyle, in the lonely farm-house at Craigenputtodc, 
was the memorable beginning of a lifelong friendship. Emerson 
published Carlyle’s first books in America. Carlyle introduced 
Emerson’s Essays into England. The two men were bound 
together by a mutual respect deeper than a sympathy of tastes, 
and a community of spirit stronger than a similarity of opinions. 
Emerson was a sweet-tempered Carlyle, living in the sunshine. 
Carlyle was a militant Emerson, moving amid thunderclouds. 
The things that each most admired in the other were self- 
reliance, directness, moral courage. A passage in Emerson’s 
Diary, written on his homeward voyage, strikes the keynote of 
his remaining life. “ A man contains all that is needful to his 
government within himself. ... All real good or evil that can 
befall him must be from himself. . . . There is a correspondence 
between the human soul and everything that exists in the world ; 
more properly, everything that is known to man. Instead of 
studying things without, tlie principles of them dl may be pene- 
trated into within him. . . . The purpose of life seems to be to 
acqudnt man with himself. . . . The highest revelation is that 
God is in every man.” Here is the essence of that intuitional 
philosophy, commonly called Transcendentalism. Emerson 
disclaumed allegiance to that philosophy. He called it ”the 
saturnalia, or excess of faith.” His practical common sense 
recoiled from the amazing conclusions which were drawn from 
it by many of its more eccentric advocates. His independence 
revolted against being bound to any scheme or system of doctrine, 
however nebulous. He said : “ I wish to say what I feel and think 
to-da,y, with the proviso that to-morrow i^erhaps I shall contra- 
dict it all.” But this very wish commits him to the doctrine 
of the inner light. All through his life he navigated the Trans- 
cendental sea, piloted by a clear moral sense, warned off the rocks 
by the saving grace of humour, and kept from capsizing by a 
good ballast of New England prudence. 

After his return from England in 1833 he went to five with his 
mother at the old manse in Concord, Mass., and began his career 
as a lecturer in Boston. His first discourses were delivered before 
the Society of Natural History and the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thejr were chiefly on scientific subjects, approached in a poetic ' 
spirit. In the autumn of 1835 he married Miss Lydia Jackson 
of Plymouth, having previously purchased a spacious old house 
and garden at Concord. There he spent the remainder of his life, 
a devoted husband, a wise and tender father, a careful house- 
holder, a virtuous villager, a friendly neighbour, and, spite of all 
his disclaimers, the central and luminous figure among the 
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Ttaifioeo<ientalists. The doctirine which in othens eefimed to 
praducn all sorts of extravagaiices-Htommuxustic expariments 
atficod^ Farm and.Fmiitlands, weird schemes of pditioal reform^ 
long hair on men and short hair on woinett*- 4 n his sane, well* 
hiSlanced nature served only to lend an ideal charm> to the 
familiar outline of a plain, orderly New England life. Some 
n^ilH departuiies from estahli^ed routine he tranquilly tested 
and as tranquilly abandoned. He tsied vegetarianism for a while, 
but gave it up^^n he found that it did ^ no oarticular good 
Aa attempt to illustrate household equality by having the 
scovants sit at table wit^ the rest of the fan^ was frus- 
trated by the dislike: of his two sensible domestics for such an 
moonvenient arrangement. His theory that manual labour 
shodd iorm part of the scholar’s life was checked by the personal 
discovery that hard labour in the fields ineant poor work in the 
study. The writer shfdl Potidig/’ was his practical conclusion. 
Intellectual independence was what he chiefly desired ; and this, 
he found, could ber attained in a manner of living nut outwardly 
different from that of toe avei^e college professor or country 
miniibcr.. And yet.it was to. this property-holding, debt-p^ing, 
law-abiding, well-dressed, courteous-mannered citizen of Concord 
that, the ardent and enthusiastic turned as the prophet of the 
new idealism. The influence of other Transcendental teachers. 
Dr Hedge, Dr Ripley, Bronson Alcott, Orestes Brownson, 
Theodore Parker, lilargaret Fuller, Henry Thoreau, Jones Very, 
was narrow and parochial compared with that of Emerson. 
Something in his imperturbable, kindly presence, his angelic 
look, his musical voice, his commanding style of thought and 
speech, announced him as the possessor of the great secret which 
many were seeking — the secret of a freer, deeper, more harmoni- 
ous life. More and more, as his fame spread, those who would 
live in the spirit ” came to listen to the voice, and to sit at the 
feet, of the Sage of Concord. 

It was on toe lecture-platform that he found his power and 
won his fame. The courses of lectures that he delivered at the 
Masonic Temple in Boston, during the winters of 1^35 and 1836, 
on “ Great Men,” “ English Literature,” and ” The Philosophy 
of History,!’ were well attended and admired. They were 
followed by two discourses which commanded for him immediate 
recognitic.i, part friendly and part hostile, as a new and potent 
personality. His Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard College 
in August 1837, on *‘The American Scholw,” was on eloquent 
appeal for independence, sincerity, realism, in the intellectual 
life of America. His address before the graduating class of the 
divinity school at Cambridge, in 1838, was an impassioned 
piotest against what he called the defects of historical Chris- 
tianity ” (its undue reliance upon the personal. autoority of Jesus, 
and its failure to explore the moral nature of man as the fountain 
of established teaching), and a daring plea for absolute self- 
Feliance and a new inspiration of religion. ” In the soul/^ he 
said, ” let redemption be sought. Wherever a man comes, there 
comes revolution. The old is for slaves. Go alone, Refuse the 
good models, even those which are sacred in the imagination 

men. Cast conformity behind you, and acquaint men at first 
hand with Deity.” In this address Emerson laid his hand on 
toe sensitive point of Unitariaflism, which rejected the divinity 
of Jesus, but held fast to his supnreme autoority. A bWe erf 
controversy sprang up at once. Conservatives attacked him ; 
Radicals defended hkn. Emerson made no reply. But amid 
this somewhat flerce illumination he went forward steadily as 
a public lecturer. It was not jt^s negations that made him 
popular ; it was the eloquence wHh which he presented the 
positive side of his doctrine. Whatever the titles of his^discourses, 
” Literary Ethics,” “ Mim the Reformer,” ” The Present Age,” 
‘*The Method of Nature,” “Representative Men,” “The 
Conduct of Life,” their theme was always the same, namely, 
“ the infinitude of the private man.” Those who thought him 
astray on the subject pf religion listened to him with dehght when 
he poetized toe commonplace of art, politics, literature or the 
household His utteranee^as Delphic, inspirationsil. There 
was magic in his elocution. The simplicity and symmetry of 
his sentences^ the modulations of his thrilling, voice, tbic radiance 


ot hie fine face, even his slight hesitations and pauses over his 
manti6aipt,.lttnta stmnge chanuito his spee^ For more than 
a generation be went about; the coun^ lecturing in cities, 
towns and vill^es, before learned societies, rustic lyceums and 
collages ; and there was no man on the platform in America 
who excelled him in distinction, in authority, or in stimulating 
ebquence. 

In 1847 Emerson visited Great Bidtain for the second time, 
was welcomed by Caiiyle, lectured to appreciative audiences 
in. Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh and London, made many 
new friends among toe best Eiiglish people, paid a brief visit 
to Paris; and returned home in July 1848. “ 1 leave England,” 
he wrote, “ with increased respect for the Englishman. His 
atufl or substance seems to be the best in the world. 1 forgive 
him all his pride. My respect is the more generous that I have 
no sympatl^ with h^, only an admiratoMi.” The impressions 
of tlvis journey were embodied in a book called English Traits y 
published in 1856. It might be called “ English Traits and 
^nerican Confessions,” fbr nowhere does Emerson’s American- 
ismi come out more strongly. But the America that lie loved 
and admired was the id^, the potential America. For the 
actual conditions of sooiai and political life in his own time 
he had a fine scorn. He was an intellectual Brahmin. His 
principles were democratic, his tastes aristocratic. He did not 
like crowds, streets, hotels — “ the people who fill them oppress 
me with their excessive civility.” Humanity was his her'O. 
He loved man, but he was not fond of men. He had grave 
doubts about universal suffrage. He took a sincere interest in 
social and political reform, but towards specific “ reforms ” 
his attitude was somewhat remote and visionary. On the 
subject of temperance he held aloof from the intemperate 
methods of the violent prohibitionists. He was a believer in 
woman’s rights, but he was lukewarm towards conventions 
in favoar of wonmn suffrage. Even in regard to slavery he had 
serious hesitations about toe ways of the abolitionists, and for 
a long time refused to be identified with them. But as the 
irrepressible conflict drew to a head Emerson’s hesitation 
vanished. He said in 1856, “ 1 think we must get rid of slavery, 
or we must get rid of freedom.” With the outbreak of the Civil 
War he became an ardent and powerful advocate of the cause 
of toe Union. James Russell Lowell said, “To him more than 
to all other causes did the young martyrs of our Civil War owe 
tlie sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching 
in every record of their lives.” 

ICmerson the essayist was a condensation of Emerson the 
lecturer. His prose works, with the exception of the slender 
volume entitled Nature (1836), were collected and arranged 
from the manuscripts of his l^tures. His method of writing 
wa£ characteristic. He planted a subject in his mind, and waited 
for thoughts and illustrations to come to it, as birds or insects 
to a plant or flower. When an idea appeared, he followed it, 
“ as a boy might hunt a butterfly ” ; when it was captured 
he pinned it in his “ Thought-book.” The writings of other men 
he used more for stimulus than for guidance. He said that 
books were for the scholar’s idle times, “ I value them,” he 
said, “ to make my top spin.” His favourite reading was poetry 
and mystical philoso|toy : Shakespeare, Dante,. Geoige Herbert, 
Goethe, Berkeley, Coleridge, l^edenborg, Jakob Boehme, 
Plato, the new Platonistn, and the religious books of toe East 
(in translation). Next to these he valued books of biography 
and anecdote : Plutarch, Grimm, St Simon, Vamhagen von 
Ense. He had some odd dislikes, and could find notoing in 
Aristophanes, Cervantes, Shelley, Scott, Miss Austen, Dickens. 
Novels he seldom read. He was a follower of none, an original 
borrower from all. Hts illuEtrations were drawn from near and 
far. The zodiac of Denderah ; the Savoyards who carved 
their pine-forests into toys ; the naked Derar, horsed on an 
idea, charging a troop of Roman cavalry ; the long, austere 
I Pythagorean lustrum of silence j Napoleon on the deck of the 
“ Bellerophon,” observing the drill of the English soldiers ; the 
Egyptian doctrine that every roan has two pairs of eyes ; 
I Itopedodes and his shoe ; the bocizontal stratification of toe 
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earth; a sdft mushroom puihing iits iray tfaxougk the hard 
grotmd;-^l ttiese allusions and' a thousand more axe found in 
the same^lume. On hk pages, dose beside the.Farthenon, the 
Sphinx^ St Paui^s> Etna and Vesu^vius, you will find the White 
Mountains^ Monadnock, Agiooodhook, Katahdin, the pkkerel** 
weed in' bloom^ the wild' geese honking through the sky, the 
chick-a-dec braving the snow, Wall Street and State Street, 
cotton^mills, railroads and Quincy gmnite* For an abstract 
thinker he was strangely in love with the concrete facts of life. 
Idealism in him assumed the form of a vivid illumination of 
the real. From the pages of his teeming note^-books he took the 
material for his lectures, arranging and rearvanging it tmder 
such titles as Nature, School, Home, Genius, Beauty and Manners, 
Self-Possession, Duty, The Superlative, Truth, The Anglo-Saxon, 
The Young American. When the lectures had served their 
purpose he rearranged the material in essays and publidied 
them. Thus appeared in succession the following volumes : 
Essays (First Series) (1841); Essays (Second Senes) (1844); 
Representative Men (1850); English Traits (1856); The Conduct 
of Life (i860); Society aiid Solitude (1870); Ldiirs and Social 
Aims (1876). Besides these, many other lectures were printed 
in separate form and in various combinations. 

Emerson’s style is brilliant, epigrammatic, fsm-like; clear 
in sentences, obscure in par^raphs. He was a ^ponidk observer. 
He saw by dashes. He said, ** 1 do tiot laow; whjl^ arguments 
mean in reference to any exf^ressiiiaa of w thougbfe;’’. The co- 
herence of his writing lies in w personality, ffirivork is fused 
by a steady glow of optimism. Yet he states this optimism 
moderatdy. ^ The genius which preserves and guides the human 
race indicates itsdf by a small excess cd good, a small balance 
in brute facts always favourable to the side of reason.” 

His verse, though in form inferior to his prose, was perhaps 
a truer esqiression of his genius. He said, I am l^m a poet ” ; 
and again, writing to Canjde, he odled himself ** half a bard.” 
He had the vision,” but not “^the faculty divine ” which trans- 
lates the vision into music. In his two volumes of vocse {Poems y 
1846 ; May Day and other PieceSy 1867) there are many passages 
of beautiful insight and profound feeling, some Ibes of surprising 
splendour, and a few poems, like “ The Rhodora,” ** The Snow- 
storm,” ** Ode to Beauty,” ** Terminus,” “ The Concord Ode,” 
and the marvellous ” Threnody ” on the death of his first-bom 
boy, of beauty unmarred and ^nctrating truth. But the 
totaJ value of his poetical work is discounted by the imperfection 
of metrical form, the presence of incongruous images, the pre- 
dominance of the intellectual over the emotional dement, and 
the lack of flow. It is the material of poetry not thoroughly 
worked out. But the genius from which it cMe— the swift 
faculty of perception, the lofty imagination, the idealizing spirit 
enamoured of reality— was the secret source of all Emerson’s 
greatness as a speaker and as a writer. Whatever verdict time 
may pass upon the bulk of his poetry, Emerson himsdf must be 
recognized as an original and true poet of a high order. • 

His latter years were passed in peaceful honour at Concord. 
In 1866 Harvard College conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D., and in 1867 he was elected an overseer. In 1870 he 
delivered a course of lectures before the university on ” The 
Natural History of the Intellect.” In 1872^ his house was burned 
down, and was rebuilt by p^ulkr subscription. In the same 
year he went on his third foreign journey, going as far as Egypt. 
About this time began a failure in his powers, especially in his 
memory. But his character remained serene and unshaken in 
dignity. Steadily, tranquilly, cheerfully, he finished the voyage 
of life. 

« rtrim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime ; 

' Lowly faithful, banish fear. 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed.’ ” 

Emerson died on the 27th of April 1882, and his body was laid 
to rest in the peaceful cemetery of Sleepy Hollow, in a grove 
on the edge of the village of Concord. 
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EMERSON^ WILLIAM (1701-J78A English mathematidaxii 
was bom on the 14th of May 1701 atHurworth, near Darlington, 
where his father, Dudley Emerson, also a mathematician, taught 
a school. Unsuccessful as a teachiBr he devoted himself erttirely 
to studious retirement, and published many worics which are 
singularly free from errata. In mechanics he never advanced 
a proposition which he had not previously tested in practice, nor 
published an invention without first proving its effects by a model. 
He was skilled in the science of music, the theory of sounds, 
and the ancient and modem scales ; but he never attained any 
excellence as a performer. He died on the 20th of May 1782 at 
his native village. Emerson was eccentric and indeed downiifii, 
but he possessed remarkaUe independence of character anti 
intellectual energy. The boldness with which he expressed hfe 
opinions on religious subjects led to his being charged with 
scepticism, but for this there was no foundation. 

Eraerson’B works include The Doctrine of Fluxions (1748) ; 7 ^ 
Projection of the Sphere, Orthographic, Stereographie ana Gnomieal 
(1749) ; The Elements of Trigonometry (1749) ; The Principles of 
Mechanics (1754) ; A Treatise of Naoigation (1755) ; A Treatise of 
Algebra, in two books (1765); The Arithmetic of Infinites, and the 
Differential Method, illustrated hy Examples (1767) ; Mechanics, or 
the Doctrine of Motion ; The Elements of Optics, in lour bc^ks 

(1768) ; A System of Astronomy (1769) ; The Laws of Centr^etal and 
Centrifugal Faroe (1769) ; The Mathematical Principles, of Geography 
(1770) ; Tracts (1770) ; Cyclomaihesis, or an Easy introduction io the 
several branches of the Mathematics (1770), in ten vols. ; A Short 
Comment on Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia ; to which is added, A 
Defence of Sir Isaac against the objections ifiai have been made to seoerat 
parts of his works (1770) ; A Miscellaneous Treatise oantaining several 
Mathematical Subjects (1776). 

EMERY (Ger. SmirgeL), an impure variety of corundum, much 
used as an abrasive agent. It was known to the Greeks lu^ei 
the name of a-fjceptc or irfiCpi^y which is defined by Dioscorides 
as a stone used in gem-engraving. The Hebrew word shamir jl^ 
lated to the Egyptian asmir), where translated in our versions 
of the Old Testament ” adamant ” and ” diamond,” probably 
signified the emery-stone or corundum. 

Emery occurs as a granular or massive, (^k-coloured, 
sub6tance,having much the appearance of an iron-ore. Its i^pecific 
gravity varies with its composition from 5*7 to 4*3. Under 
the microscope^ it is seen to be a mechanical aggregate of corun- 
dum, usually in grains or minute crystals of a bluish oolour, 
with m^etite, which also is granule and crystalline. Other 
iron oxides, like haematite and limonite^ may be present . ds 
alteration-products pi the magnetite. Some of the a^mina and 
iron oxide may occasionally be chemically combined, so as to 
form an iron spind, or hercynite. In addition to these mmejals 
emery sometimes contains quartz, mica, tourmaline, cassiteritej 
&c, Indeed emery may be regarded as a rock rather than, a 
definite mineral species. 

The hardness of emery is about 8, whereas that of pure 
corundum is 9. The “ abrasive power,” or effective hardness,” 
of emery is by no means proportional to the amount of alumina 
which it contains, but seems rather to depend on its physical 
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condition^ Thus, taking the «fiective hardneae of sapphire as 
xoo/Dr J. Lawrence Smith found that the emery of Saiaos with 
7o«ro % of alumina had a corresponding hardness of 56 ; that 
cif Naxos, with 68*53 of -Al20g, a hardness of 46 j and that of 
Gumach with 77^82 of AljOj, a hardness of 47 * 

Emery has been worked from a very remote period in the 
Isle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades, whence the stone was called 
naxium by Pliny and other Roman writers. The minerd occurs 
as loose blocks and as lenticular masses or irregular beds in granu- 
lar limestone, associated with ciystalline schists. The Naxos 
emery has been described by Professor G. Tschermak. From a 
chemical analysis of a sample it has been calculated that the 
emery contained 52*4% of corundum, 32*1 of magnetite, 11*5 
of tourmaline, 2 of muscovite and 2 of margarite. 

Important deposits of corundum were discovered in Asia 
Minor by J. Lawrence Smith, when investigating Turkish mineral 
resources about 1847. The chief sources of emery there are 
Gumach Dagh, a mountain about 12 m. E. of Ephesus ; Kula, 
near Ala-shehr ; and the mines in the hills between Thyra and 
^sbonnar, sou^ of Smyrna. The occurrence is simdlar to that 
in Naxos. The emery is found as detached blocks in a reddish 
soil, and as rounded masses embedded in a (^stalline limestone 
associated with mica-schist, gneiss and granite. The proportion 
of corundum in this emery is said to vary from 37 to 57 %. 
Emery is worked at several localities in the United States, 
especially near Chester, in Hampden county, Mass., where it is 
associated with peridotites. The corundum and magnetite arc 
regarded by Dr J. H. Pratt as basic segregations from m igneous 
m^rna. The deposits were discovered by H. S. Lucas in 1864. 

The hardness and toughness of emery render it difficult to 
work, but it may be extracted from the rock by blasting in holes 
bored with diamond drills. In the East fire-setti^ is employed. 
The emery after being broken up is carefully picked by hand, 
and then ground or stamped, and separated into grades by wire 
sieves. The higher grades are prepared by washing and eleutria- 
tion, the finest being known as “ flour of emery.’’ A very fine 
emery dust is collected in the stamping room, where it is deposited 
after floating in the air. The fine powder is used by lapidaries 
and plate-glass manufacturers. Emery-wheels are made by 
consolidating the powdered mineral with an agglutinating medium 
like shellac or silicate of soda or vulcanized india-rubber. Such 
wheels are not only used by dentists and lapidaries but are 
employed on a large scale in mechanical workshops for grinding, 
shaping and polishing steel. Emery-sticks, emery-cloth and 
emery-paper are made by coating the several materials with 
powdered emery mixed with glue, or other adhesive media. 
(See Corundum.) (F. W. r.*) 

EMETICS (from Gr. ifidTLKos, causing vomit), the term 
given to substances which are administered for the purpose 
of producing vomiting. It is customary to divide emetics into 
two classes, those which produce their effect by acting on the 
vomiting centre in the medulla, and those which act directly 
on the stomach itself. There is considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these two divisions, but all are agreed in calling 
the former class central emetics, and the latter gastric. The 
gastric emetics in common use are alum, ammonium carbonate, 
zinc sulphate, sodium chloride (common salt), mustard and 
warm water. Copper sulphate has been purposely omitted 
from this list, since unless it produces vomiting very shortly 
after administration, being itself a violent gastro-intestind 
irritant, some other emetic must promptly be administered. 
The central emetics are apomorphine, tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, 
senega and squill. Of these tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
come under both heads : when taken by the mouth they act 
as gastric emetics before absorption into the blood, and later 
produce a further and more vi^rous effect by stimulation of 
the medollary centre. It must be remembered, however, that, 
valuable though these drugs are, their action is accompanied 
so much depression, they should never be administered 
except under medical advitte. 

Emetics have two main uses : that of emptying the stomach, 
especially in cases of poisoning, and that of expelling the contents 


of the air passages, more especially in children before they ^ve 
learnt or have the strength to expectorate. Where a physician 
is in attendance, the first ot these uses is nearly always re^aced 
by lavage of the stomach, whereby any subsequent depression is 
avoided. Emetics still have their place, however, m the treat- 
ment of bronchitis, laryngitis and diphtheria in children, as 
they aid in the expulsion of the morbid products. Occasionally 
also they are administered when a foreign body has got into 
the larynx. Their use is contra-indicated in the ca^ of anyone 
suffering from aneurism, hernia or arterio-sclerosis, or where 
there is any tendency to haemorrhage. 

EBIEU, evidently from the Port. Ema,^ a name which has in 
turn been applied to each of the earlier-knovm forms of Ratite 
birds, but h^ finally settled upon that which inhabits Australia, 
though, up to the close of the i8th century, it was given by most 
authors to the bird now commonly called cassowary — this last 



Fig. I. — Ceram Cassowary.* 


word being a corrupted form of the Malayan Suwari (see Craw- 
furd, Gramm, and Diet, Malay Language ^ ii. pp. 178 and 25), 
apparently first printed as Casoaris by Bontius in 1658 {Hist, 
nat, et med. Ind, Orient, p. 71). 

The cassowaries {Casuariidae) and emeus {Dromaeidoey-aa 
the latter name is now used — ^have much structural resemblance, 
and form the order Megistanes, ^yfhich is peculiar to the Australian 
Region. Huxley showed (^Proc, Zool, Soc,y 1867, pp. 422, 423) 
that they agree in differing from the other Ratitae m many 
important characters ; one of the most obvious of them is that 

> By Moraes (1796) and Sousa (1830) the word is said to be from the 
Arabic Na'Ama or Ndema, an ostrich {StrtUhio camelus): but no 
additional evidence in support of the assertion is given by Dozy in 
1869 {Ghssaire des mots espagnols et portugais dSrivis de Varahe^ and 
ed., p. 260). According to Gesnerin 1555 (lib. iii. p. 709), it was the 
Portuguese name of the crane {Grus communis) ^ and had been trans- 
ferred with the qualifying addition of “ di Gei " {i.e, ground-crane) 
to the ostrich. This statement is confirmed by Aldrovandus (lib. ix. 
cap. 2). Subsequently, but in what order can scarcely now be deter- 
mmed, the name was naturally enough used for the ostrich-like birds 
inhabiting the lands discovered by the Portuguese, both in the Old 
and in the New World. The last of these are now known as rheas, 
and the preceding as cassowaries. 

* The figures are taken, by permission, from Messrs Mosenthal 
and Harting’s Ostriches ana Ostrich Farming (TrQbner & Co., 1877). 

* Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. aer. 4, xx. p. 500. 
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eac^ contouTrfeather appears to be doubl^^ its hyporachis^ or 
aftershaft, bein^ as long as the main shaft-^ feature noticed 
in the case of either form so soon ae examples were brought to 
Europe. The external distinctions of the two families are, 
however, equally plain. The cassowaries, when adult, bear a 
homy helmet on their head ; they have some part of the neck 
bare, generally more or less ornamented with caruncles, and the 
claw of the inner toe is remarkably elongated. The emeus have 
no helmet, their head.i^ feathered, their neck has no caruncles, 
and their inner toes bear a claw of no singulcu: character. 

The tyjpe of the Casmrtidae is the species named by Linnaeus 
Struthio casuarius and by John Latham Casmrius emeu, Vieillot 
subsequently called it C, gdeatus, and his epithet has been very 
commonly adopted by writers, to the exclusion of the older 
specific appellation. It seems to be peculiar to the island of 
Ceram, and was made known to naturalists, as we learn from 
Clusius, in 1597, by the first Dutch expedition to the East 



Fig. 2. — Emeu. 


Indies, when an example was brought from Banda, whither 
it had doubtless been conveyed from its native island. It was 
said to have been called by the inhabitants “ Emeu,” or ” Ema,” 
but this name they must have had from the earlier Portuguese 
navigators.^ Since that time examples have been continually 
imported into Europe, so that it has become one of the best- 
known members of the subclass Ratitae. For a long time its 
glossy, but coarse and hair-like, black plumage, its lofty helmet, 
the gaudily-coloured caruncles of its neck, and the four or five 
barbless quills which represent its wing-feathers, made it appear 
unique among birds. But in 1857 Dr George Bennett certified 
the existence of a second and perfectly distinct species of casso- 
wary, an inhabitant of New Britain, where it was known to the 
natives as the Mooruk^ and in his honour it was named by John 
Gould C. henneliu Several examples were soon after received 
in England, and these confirmed the view of it already taken. 
A considerable number of other species of the genus have since 
been described from various locdities in the same subregion, 

^ It » known that the Portuguese preceded the Dutch in their 
voyages to the East, and it is almost certain that the latter were 
assisted by pilots of the former nation, whose names for places and 
various natural objects- would be imparted to their employers (see 
Dodo). 
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l^nspicuous among them from its large. $i|e and lo^ty helmet 
I is the C. australis f from the northern parte of Australia. Ite 
.existence ind^ had been ascertained, by T. S. Wall, in 1854, 
but spedmen obtained by that unfortunate explorer was 
lost, and it was not until 1867 that an example was submitted 
to competent naturalists. 

Not much seems to be known of the habits of any of the 
cassowaries in a state of nature. Thoug[h the old species occurs 
rather plentifully over the whole of the interior of Ceram, A. R. 
Wallace was unable to obtain or even to see an example. They 
all appear to bear captivity well, and the heiiet in confinement 
frequently lay their dark-green and rough-shelled eggs, which, 
according to the custom of the Ratitae^ are incubated by the 
cocks. The nestling plumage is mottled {Proc, Zool. So(,y 2865, 
pi. xlii.), and when about half-grown they are clothed in dis- 
hevelled feathers of a deep tawny colour. 

Of the emeus (as the word is now restricted) the best known 
is the Casuarius novae-hoUandiae of John Latham, made by 
Vieillot the type of his genus Dromaeus,^ whence the name of the 
family (Dromaeidae) is taken. This bird immediatdy after the 
colonization of New South Wales (in 1788) was found to inhabit 
the south-eastern portion of Australia, where, according to 
John Hunter (Hist, Journ,, &c., pp. 409, 413), the natives call 
It Maracry, Masrryang or Maroang ) but it has now been so 
hunted down that not an example remains at large in the districts 
that have been fully settled. It is said to have existed also on 
the islands of Bass Straits and in Tasmania, but it has been 
exterminated in both, without, so far as is known, any orni- 
thologist having had the opportunity of determining whether 
the race inhabiting those locdities was specifically identical with 
that of the mainland or distinct. Next to the ostrich the largest 
of existing birds, the common emeu is an inhabitant of the more 
open country, feeding on fruits, roots and herbage, and generally 
keeping in small companies. The nest is a sh^low pit scraj^d 
in ground, and from nine to thirteen eggs, in colour varying 
from a bluish-green to a dark bottle-green, are laid therein. 
These are hatched by the cock-bird, the period of incubation 
lasting from 70 to 80 days. The young at birth arc striped 
longitudinally with dark markings on a light ground. A remark- 
able structure in Dromaeus is a singular opening in the front of 
the windpipe, communicating with a tracheal pouch. This has 
attracted the attention of several anatomists, and has beep 
well described by Dr Murie (Proc, Zool, Soc., 1867, pp. 405-415). 
Various conjectures have been made as to its function, the most 
probable of which seems to be that it is an or^an of sound in the 
breeding-season, at which time the ^hen-bnrd has long been 
known to utter a remarkably loud booming note. Due con- 
venience being afforded to it, the emeu thrives well, and readily 
propagates its kind m Europe, Like other Ratite birds it will 
take to the water, and examples have been seen voluntarily 
swimming a wide river. (A. N.) 

EMIGRATION (from Lat. emigrate ; ex, out of, and migrate, 
to depart), the movement of population out of one country into 
another (see Migration). 

EMILIA, a territorial division (compartimenio) of Italy, 
bounded by Venetia and Lombardy on the N., Liguria on the 
W., Tuscany on the S., the Marches on the S.E., and the Adriatic 
Sea on the E. It has an area of 7967 sq. m., and a population 
of 2,477,690 (1901), embracing eight provinces, as foUows 
(i) Bologna (pop. 529,612 ; 61 communes) ; (2) Ferrara ^270,558 ; 
x6 communes) ; (3) Forli (283,996 ; 41 communes) ; (4) Modena 
(323>.598; 45 communes); (5) Parma (303,694 ; 50 communes); 
(6) Piacenza (250,491 ; 47 communes) ; (7) ^veniwf (234,656 ; 
18 communes); (8) Reggio nell’ Emilia (281,085 ; 43 communes). 
In these provinces the chief towns, with communal populations, 
are as follows : — 

(i) Bologna (i47»B98)» Imola (33^144), Budrio (17,077), S. 
Giovanni in Persiceto (15,978), Castelfranco (13,484), Castel 

* The obvious ini.sprint of Dromeicus in this author's worit 
(Analyse, &c., p. 54) was foolishly followed by many naturalists, 
forgetful that he corrected it a few pages farther on (p. 70) to 
2>ematt<«— the properly latinised ^orm of which is Dromaeus, 
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condition^ Thus, taking the «fiective hardneae of sapphire as 
xoo/Dr J. Lawrence Smith found that the emery of Saiaos with 
7o«ro % of alumina had a corresponding hardness of 56 ; that 
cif Naxos, with 68*53 of -Al20g, a hardness of 46 j and that of 
Gumach with 77^82 of AljOj, a hardness of 47 * 

Emery has been worked from a very remote period in the 
Isle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades, whence the stone was called 
naxium by Pliny and other Roman writers. The minerd occurs 
as loose blocks and as lenticular masses or irregular beds in granu- 
lar limestone, associated with ciystalline schists. The Naxos 
emery has been described by Professor G. Tschermak. From a 
chemical analysis of a sample it has been calculated that the 
emery contained 52*4% of corundum, 32*1 of magnetite, 11*5 
of tourmaline, 2 of muscovite and 2 of margarite. 

Important deposits of corundum were discovered in Asia 
Minor by J. Lawrence Smith, when investigating Turkish mineral 
resources about 1847. The chief sources of emery there are 
Gumach Dagh, a mountain about 12 m. E. of Ephesus ; Kula, 
near Ala-shehr ; and the mines in the hills between Thyra and 
^sbonnar, sou^ of Smyrna. The occurrence is simdlar to that 
in Naxos. The emery is found as detached blocks in a reddish 
soil, and as rounded masses embedded in a (^stalline limestone 
associated with mica-schist, gneiss and granite. The proportion 
of corundum in this emery is said to vary from 37 to 57 %. 
Emery is worked at several localities in the United States, 
especially near Chester, in Hampden county, Mass., where it is 
associated with peridotites. The corundum and magnetite arc 
regarded by Dr J. H. Pratt as basic segregations from m igneous 
m^rna. The deposits were discovered by H. S. Lucas in 1864. 

The hardness and toughness of emery render it difficult to 
work, but it may be extracted from the rock by blasting in holes 
bored with diamond drills. In the East fire-setti^ is employed. 
The emery after being broken up is carefully picked by hand, 
and then ground or stamped, and separated into grades by wire 
sieves. The higher grades are prepared by washing and eleutria- 
tion, the finest being known as “ flour of emery.’’ A very fine 
emery dust is collected in the stamping room, where it is deposited 
after floating in the air. The fine powder is used by lapidaries 
and plate-glass manufacturers. Emery-wheels are made by 
consolidating the powdered mineral with an agglutinating medium 
like shellac or silicate of soda or vulcanized india-rubber. Such 
wheels are not only used by dentists and lapidaries but are 
employed on a large scale in mechanical workshops for grinding, 
shaping and polishing steel. Emery-sticks, emery-cloth and 
emery-paper are made by coating the several materials with 
powdered emery mixed with glue, or other adhesive media. 
(See Corundum.) (F. W. r.*) 

EMETICS (from Gr. ifidTLKos, causing vomit), the term 
given to substances which are administered for the purpose 
of producing vomiting. It is customary to divide emetics into 
two classes, those which produce their effect by acting on the 
vomiting centre in the medulla, and those which act directly 
on the stomach itself. There is considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these two divisions, but all are agreed in calling 
the former class central emetics, and the latter gastric. The 
gastric emetics in common use are alum, ammonium carbonate, 
zinc sulphate, sodium chloride (common salt), mustard and 
warm water. Copper sulphate has been purposely omitted 
from this list, since unless it produces vomiting very shortly 
after administration, being itself a violent gastro-intestind 
irritant, some other emetic must promptly be administered. 
The central emetics are apomorphine, tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, 
senega and squill. Of these tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
come under both heads : when taken by the mouth they act 
as gastric emetics before absorption into the blood, and later 
produce a further and more vi^rous effect by stimulation of 
the medollary centre. It must be remembered, however, that, 
valuable though these drugs are, their action is accompanied 
so much depression, they should never be administered 
except under medical advitte. 

Emetics have two main uses : that of emptying the stomach, 
especially in cases of poisoning, and that of expelling the contents 


of the air passages, more especially in children before they ^ve 
learnt or have the strength to expectorate. Where a physician 
is in attendance, the first ot these uses is nearly always re^aced 
by lavage of the stomach, whereby any subsequent depression is 
avoided. Emetics still have their place, however, m the treat- 
ment of bronchitis, laryngitis and diphtheria in children, as 
they aid in the expulsion of the morbid products. Occasionally 
also they are administered when a foreign body has got into 
the larynx. Their use is contra-indicated in the ca^ of anyone 
suffering from aneurism, hernia or arterio-sclerosis, or where 
there is any tendency to haemorrhage. 

EBIEU, evidently from the Port. Ema,^ a name which has in 
turn been applied to each of the earlier-knovm forms of Ratite 
birds, but h^ finally settled upon that which inhabits Australia, 
though, up to the close of the i8th century, it was given by most 
authors to the bird now commonly called cassowary — this last 



Fig. I. — Ceram Cassowary.* 


word being a corrupted form of the Malayan Suwari (see Craw- 
furd, Gramm, and Diet, Malay Language ^ ii. pp. 178 and 25), 
apparently first printed as Casoaris by Bontius in 1658 {Hist, 
nat, et med. Ind, Orient, p. 71). 

The cassowaries {Casuariidae) and emeus {Dromaeidoey-aa 
the latter name is now used — ^have much structural resemblance, 
and form the order Megistanes, ^yfhich is peculiar to the Australian 
Region. Huxley showed (^Proc, Zool, Soc,y 1867, pp. 422, 423) 
that they agree in differing from the other Ratitae m many 
important characters ; one of the most obvious of them is that 

> By Moraes (1796) and Sousa (1830) the word is said to be from the 
Arabic Na'Ama or Ndema, an ostrich {StrtUhio camelus): but no 
additional evidence in support of the assertion is given by Dozy in 
1869 {Ghssaire des mots espagnols et portugais dSrivis de Varahe^ and 
ed., p. 260). According to Gesnerin 1555 (lib. iii. p. 709), it was the 
Portuguese name of the crane {Grus communis) ^ and had been trans- 
ferred with the qualifying addition of “ di Gei " {i.e, ground-crane) 
to the ostrich. This statement is confirmed by Aldrovandus (lib. ix. 
cap. 2). Subsequently, but in what order can scarcely now be deter- 
mmed, the name was naturally enough used for the ostrich-like birds 
inhabiting the lands discovered by the Portuguese, both in the Old 
and in the New World. The last of these are now known as rheas, 
and the preceding as cassowaries. 

* The figures are taken, by permission, from Messrs Mosenthal 
and Harting’s Ostriches ana Ostrich Farming (TrQbner & Co., 1877). 

* Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. aer. 4, xx. p. 500. 
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after the eatinctioil ^of tbe lamSjr in i73r> ^undor a.seaoiidary 
bmndt <ol the Bourbons of Spm. In i796h>i8s 4^ Enila, 
first mcoiporated in the Italian fapaidic and ihim in. the 
Napoleonic Italian kiagdbm ; after 18x5 there was a return tn 
the sicour quo anU, RoxnaigDa retaming to tine papacy and its 
ecclesiasticail gonremment^ the duchy nf Parma being giim 
to Marie Louise, wife oi£ the deposed Napoleon, and Modena to 
the archdidce Francis of Austria^ the heir of the last £ste« In 
Romagna and Modena the government was oppressive, arhitcary, 
corrupt and unprogressive, while in Parma things were batten. 
^ i8cx and xSga there were unsuccessful attempts at nevolt 
in Emilia, whi^ were sternly and cruelly repressed; chronic 
discontent continued and the people joined again in die move- 
ment of 1848-1849, which was crushed by Austrian troops, 
lit 1859 the struggle for independence was finally successful, 
Emidia passing to the Italian kingdom almost without resistance, 

EMINSNCE (Lat. eminewtia\ a title of honour now confined 
to the cardinals of the Church ^ Rome. It was originally given 
as a coraplknentary title to emperors, kings, and then to less 
conspicuous persons. The Roman empire of the 4th ceiltury 
adored from the “ vanity of the East die forms and ceremonies 
of ostentatious greatness.” Gibbon includes in the “ profusion 
of epithets ” by which “ the purity of the Latin language was 
debased,” and which were lavished on the principal officers 
of the empire,” ” your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excellency, 
your i^inence, your sublime and wonderful Magnitude, your 
illustrious and magnificent Highnessw” From the notUia digm^ 
tatum it passed into the Ladn of the middle ages as a flattering 
epithet, and was applied m the church and by the popes to tl» 
dignified clergy at large, and sometimes as a pure form of civility 
to churchmen of modest rank. On the loth of June 1630, Urban 
VIII. confined the use of the tides Eminentiae and Eminmtissimi 
to the cardinals, to imperial electors, and to the muster of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalom (order of the Knights of Malta). 
Since the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire, and the entire 
change, if not actual destruction, of the order of St Jdin, the 
tide “ eminence ” has become striedy confined to the cardinals. 
Before 1630 the members of the Sacred CoUege were Ulus* 
trissimi ” and “ Reverendissimi.” It is, therefore, not correct 
to speak of a cardinal who lived before that tune as **his 
Eminence.” 

See du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae laHnitatis (Niort and 
Ixndoxi, s.v. Eminentia." 

EMINENT DOMAIN (Lat. eminenSj rising high above surround- 
ing objects : and dominium ^ domain), a term applied in law 
to the sovereign right of a state to appropriate private property 
to public uses, whether the owner consents or not. It is re- 
peatedly employed by Grotius (e,g, Bt jure hellij bk, iii. c. ao, 
s. 7), Bynkershoek {Quaest, /uf. bk. a, c. 15)) and Puffendorf 
{JDe jure naturae et gentium ^ bk. i. c. i, s. 19), — ^the two latter, 
however, preferring the word imperium to dominium ; and by 
other Dutch jurists. But in modern times it is chiefly m tlib 
United States of America that the doctrine of eminent domain 
has received its applicadon, and it is chiefly to American law 
that the following remarks refer (see also the article Comfen- 
oation)., Eminent domain is distinguishable alike from liie 
police power, by which restrictions are imposed on private 
property in the public interest, e.g,. in connexion with the liquor 
tragic or puUic health (see re Haff> (i904()> >97 U.S. 488^) ; from 
the power lof taxation, by which the owner of private property 
is compelled; to contribute a portion of it for public purposes ,* 
and from the: war-pmer^ involving the destruction of private 
property in the course of military operations. The police 
power fetters rights of property ; eminent domain takes them 
away. The power of taxation is analogous to eminent domain 
as regards ti^ purposes to which the cqp^ribution of the tax- 
payer is to be applied. But, unlike eminent domain, it does not | 
necessarily involve a taking’ oflspecifo property for those purposes, j 
The destruction of property m military operations — or in the I 
discharge by Government of other duties in cases of necessity, | 
e.g. m order to chedk the progress of a fire in a city— clearly 
cannot be said to be an exercise of the power of eminent domain. 


m. 

llMiqxxes^itiiwiifidi^ demen t odiCoinptiiMitiQKi m aecessurily 
involved in te'idea d eminent domaiii has in modem> times 
uTQused; much oenttevbrsy , Acoovding to one; sohod of thought 
(see Lewis, Eminent Domam, s. ii)\ thia question must be 
answered in the negative. Accocding to a sooondf. whose view 
I hat the si^port of the civilians ^ee Randolph, Eminent Domain, 

I &. 027 ; Malls, Eminent Domain, s. i) compensation is an inhevent 
attribute of the power. An kteiimediate view is advocated by 
Professor Thayer (flases on Constitutional Law, voL i, 955), 

I according to which eminent domain springs from the necessities 
! of government, while the oMigatioir to- vdmbisrte rests upon 
I the natufial right of individuals. The right compensation is 
thus not a, component part of the power to lake, hut arises at 
I the same time and the latter cannot exist without it The 
; rdation between tdie two is that of substance and shaidow. 
The matter is not, howver, of jpreat practical importance, for 
the Federal Constitution prohibits the exercise of the (power 
“ without just compensation ” (5th Amendment),, while in most 
of the states the State constitution or other legislation (has 
imposed upoxi it a similar limitation : and the tendency o£ 
modem judicial decisions is in favour d the view that the 
absence of such a limitation wall make an enactment so far 
unconstitutional and invalid. 

In order to justify the exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
the purposes to whi^ the property ta&n is to be applied must 
Ik “ public,” i,e. primarily public, and not psnimarity of private 
interest and merely incidentally beneficial to public {Madison^ 
ville Traction Co, v. Mining Co,, 1904, 196 U.S. 239). Subject 
to this definition, the term “ public ” receives a wide interpreta- 
tion. All kinds of property may be taken ; and the procedure 
indicated by the different legislatures must be followed. Any 
contravention of this rule would involve a breach of the 5th 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, which provides that 
“ no persons . • • shall be deprived of property withsilt Aie 
process of 1 ^.” It may be added that if the performance of 
a covenant is rendered impossible by an act of eminent domain 
the covenantor is excused. 

In English law, the only exact analogue to the doctrine of 
eminent domain is to be Wnd in the prerogative right of the 
crown to enter upon the lands of subjects or to interfere with 
their enjoyment for the defence of the realm (see A. G, v. 
Tomline) 1879; icGh. D. 214). No attempt is made to exercise, 
this prerogative, and lands are acquired for state purposes by 
statute usually framed on or incorporating the Lands Onuses 
Acts (see Compensation). The French Code Civil secures 
compensation to the owner of property in cases of expopriation 
pour cause d'lHilUe publique (art. 545), and there is similar 
provision in Belgium (Const. art. IL), Holland (Funda- 
mental Law, art. 147), Spaiin (Civil Code, art. 349, atnd I^w of 
3rd May, 1841), and most other European states. It has been 
held in France that the right to compensation does not arise 
under art. 545 of the Code Civil vdiere only a servitude d^utiUU 
publique is created on a private individuars land: 

la addition to the airthorHies citod In the text, see Lewis; Eminent 
Domain (2nd ed., Chicago, 1900) ; Mills, Eminent Domain (and od., 
St Louis, r888) ; Randolph, Eminent , Domain in the United States 
(Boston, 1894). (A. W. R.) 

EMINESOU, MICHAIL (1849-1889), the greatest Rumanian 
poet of the 19th oenturyj was born on the 20th of December 
m Ipateshti near Botoshani, in the north of Moldavia. He 
was of Tinco-Tatar origin, and his surname was origHudly 
Emin; this was ch^ed to Eminovich and finally to the 
Rumanian form Eminescu. He was educated for of time in 
Czernowitz, and then entered the civil service. In 1864 he 
resumed his studies in Transylvania, but soon joined a roving 
theatrical company where he played in turn the r^s of actea:, 
prompter and stage-manager. After a few years he went to 
Vienna, Jena and Berlin, where he attended' lectures, especially 
on philosophy. In 1874 he was appointed school inspector and 
librarian at the university of Jassy, but was soon turned out 
through the change of governaacent, and took charge, as editor 
in chief, of the Conservative paper Timpul (Times), In i88g 
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he had the first attack of the insanity hereditary in his family^ 
and in 18S9 he died in a private institution in Buchaiest. In 
1S70 his great poetical talent was revealed by two contributions 
to the Conoofbiri literare, the organ of the Junimist party in 
Jassy; these were the poems Venera ji Madona ” and 
Epigonii.'’ Other poems followed and soon established his 
claim to be the first among the modem poets of his country. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the c^onicles of the past, 
had a complete mastery of the Rumanian language, and was a 
lover and admirer of Rumanian popular poetry. Influenced 
by these studies and by the philosophy of Schopenhauer, he 
introduced a new spirit into Rumanian poetry. Mystically 
inclined and himself of a melancholy disposition, he lived in the 
glory of the medieval Rumanian past ; stifled by the artiteality 
of the world around him, he rebelled against the conventionality 
of society and his surroundings. In inimitable la^uage he 
denounced the viJeness of the present and painted in glowing 
pictures the heroism of the past; he also surprised nature 
m its primitive beauty, and he gave expression to stirring 
emotions in l5rrics couched in the language and metre of popular 
poetry. He further proved himself an unsurpassed master in 
satire. Over all his poetry hangs a cloud of sadness, the sense 
of coming doom. Simplicity of language, masterly handling 
of rhyme and verse, deep thought and plastic expression made 
Eminescu tiie creator of a school of poetry which dominated 
the thought of Rumania and the expression of Rumanian 
writers and poets at the end of the 19th century and the begin- 
ning of the 20th. 

Five editions of his collected poems appeared after 1890. Some 
of them were translated into German by Carmen Sylva " and Mite 
Kremnitz, and others have also been translated into several other 
languages. Eminescu also wrote two short novels, real poems in 
prose (Jassy, 1890). (M. G.) 

EBON PASHA [Eduaed Schnitzer] (1840-1892), German 
traveller, administrator and naturalist, was the son of Ludwig 
Schnitzer, a merchant of Oppeln in Silesia, and was bom in 
Oppeln on the 28th of March 1840. He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin and Konigsberg, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Berlin. He displayed an early predilection for 
zoology and ornithology, and in later life became a skilled and 
enthusiastic collector, particularly of African plants and birds. 
When he was four-and-twenty he determined to seek his fortunes 
abroad, and made his way to Turkey, where, after practising 
medicine on his own account for a short time, he was appointed 
(in 1865) quarantine medical officer at Antivari. The duties 
of the post were not heavy, and allowed him leisure for a diligent 
study of Turkish, Arabic and Persian. From 1870 to 1874 he 
was in the service of the governor of northern Albania, had 
adopted a Turkish name {though not that by which he afterwards 
bec^e so widely known), and was practically naturalized as 
a Turk. 

After a visit home in 1875 he went to Cairo, and then to 
Khartum, in the hope of an opportunity for travelling in the 
interior of Africa. This came to him in the following year, 
when General Charles George Gordon, who had recently suc- 
ceeded Sir Samuel Bfdcer as governor of the equatorial provinces 
of Egypt, invited Schnitzer, who was now known as Emin 
Effendi,*’ to join him at I^do on the upper Nile. Although 
nominally Gordon’s medical officer, Emin was soon entrusted 
with political missions of some importance to Uganda and 
Unyoro. In these he acquitted himself so well that when, in 
1878, Gordon’s successor at I.iado was deprived of his office on 
account of malpractices (Gordon himself having been made 
governor-general of the Sudan), Emin was chosen to fill the post 
of governor of the Equatorial Province (ue, the old equatorial 
provinces minus the Bahr-el-Ghazal) and given the title of 

bey.” He proved an energetic and enterprising governor ; 
indeed, his enterprise on more than one occasion brought him 
mto conflict with Gordon, who eventually decided to remove 
Emin to Suakki. Bcfoil' the change could be effected, however, 
Gordon resigned his post in the Sudan, and his successor revoked 
the order 


The next three or lour yeaars were employed by Emin in 
varioiu Journeys through his piwince, and in the initiation of 
schemes for its development, until iti 1882, on his return from a 
visit to Khartum, he became aware that the Mahdist rising, 
which had originated in Kordofan, was spreading southward. 
The effect of the risingf was, of course, more markedly felt in 
Emin’s province after the abandonment of the Sudan by the 
F45yptian government in 1884. He was obliged to give up several 
of his stations in face of the Mahdist advance, and ultimately 
to retire from Lado, which had been his capital, to Wadelai. 
This last step followed upon his receipt of a letter from Nubar 
Pasha, informing him that it was impossible for the Egyptian 
government to send him help, and that he must stay in his 
province or retire towards the coast as best he could. Emin 
(who about this time was raised to the ratik of pasha) had some 
thoughts of a retreat to Zanzibar, but decided to remain where 
he was and endeavour to hold his own. To this end he carried 
on protracted negotiations with neighbouring native potentates. 
When, in 1887, (Sir) H. M. Sitanlcy’s expedition was on its way 
to relieve him, it is clear from Emm’s diary that he had no wish 
to leave hLs province, even if relieved. He had done good work 
there, and established a position which he believed himself able 
to maintain. He hoped, however, that the presence of Stanley’s 
force, when it came, would strengthen his position ; but the 
condition of the relieving party, when it arrived in April 1888, 
did not seem to Emin to promise this. Stanley’s prqiosal to 
Emin, as stated in the latter’s diary, was that Emin should either 
remain as governor-general on behalf of the king of the Belgians, 
or establish himself on Victoria Nyanza on behalf of a group of 
English merchants who wished to start an enterprise in Africa 
on the model of the East India Company. After much hesitation, 
and prompted by a growing disaffection amongst the natives 
(owing, as he maintained, to his loss of prestige after the arrival 
of Stanley’s force), Emin decided to accompany Stanley to the 
coast, where the expedition arrived in December 1889. Unfortun- 
ately, on the evening of a reception dinner given in his honour, 
Emin met with an accident which resulted in fracture of the 
skull. Careful nursing gradually restored him to health, and on 
his convalescence he resolutely maintained his decision to remain 
in Africa, and, if possible, to work there in future on behalf of 
the German government. The seal was definitely set upon this 
decision by his formal engagement on behalf of his native country 
early in 1890. Preparations for a new expedition into the interior 
were set on foot, and meanwhile Emin was honoured in various 
ways by learned societies in Germany and elsewhere. 

The object of the new expedition was (to quote Emin’s in- 
structions) ”to secure on behalf of Germany the territories 
situated south of and along Victoria Nyanza up to Albert 
Nyanza,” and to ” make known to the population there that 
they were placed under German supremacy and protection, and 
to break or undermine Arab influence as far as possible.” The 
force, which was well equipped, started at the end of April 1890. 
But before it had penetrated far inland the political reasons for 
sending the expedition vanished with the signature, on the ist 
of July 1890, of the Anglo-German agreement defining the 
spheres of influence of the two nations, an agreement which 
excluded the Albert Nyanza region from the German sphere. 
For a time things went well enough with the expedition ; Emin 
occupied the important town of Tabora on the route from the 
coast to Tanganyika and established the post of Bukoba on 
Victoria Nyanza, but by degrees ill-fortune clouded its prospects. 
Difficulties on the route ; dissensions between Emin and the 
authorities in German East Africa, and misunderstandings on 
the part of both ; epidemics of disease in Emin’s force, followed 
by a growing spirit of mutiny among his native followers ; an 
illness of a painful nature which attacked him~all these gradually 
undermined Emin’s courage, and his diaries at the close of 
1891 reflect a gloomy and almost hopeless spirit. In May that 
year he had crossed into the Congo State by the south shore of 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and many months i^ere spent on the 
borders of the great Congo Forest and in the Undusuma country 
south-west of Albert Nyanza, breaking ground new to Europeans. 
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In December iSgr be sent ofi his companies; Dr Stuhlmahn^ 
with the bulk of the caravan, on the way back to the east coast. 
Emin remained behmd with the sick^ and with a very iteduced 
following left the lake district in March 1892 for the Congo 
river. On reaching Ipoto on the Ituri he came within the region 
of the Arab slave raiders and ivory hunters, in whose company 
he at times travelled. These gentry were incensed against Emin 
for the energetic way in which he had dealt with their comrades 
while in German territory, and against Europeans generally 
by the campaign for their suppression begun by the Congo State. 
At the instigation of one of these Araibs Emin was murdered on 
the 23rd or 24th of October 189^, at Kinena, a place about 
80 m. E.S.E. of Stanley Falls. 

See Emin Pasha ^ his Life and Work, by Georg Schweitzer, with 
introduction by R. W. Felkin (2 vols., London, 1898) ; Emin Pasha 
in Central Africa (London, 1888), a collection of Emin's papers 
contributed to scientific journals ; and Mil Emin Pascha ins Here 
von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), by Dr Franz Stuhlmann. Major G. 
Casati (1838-1902), an Italian officer who spent several years with 
Emin, and ap:otnpe^ed him and Stanley to the coast, narrated his 
experiences in Died anni in Equatavia (English edition, Ten Years 
in Equatoria aful the Return with Emin Pasha^ London, 1891). 

EMLYN, THOMAS (1663-1741), English nonconformist divine, 
was born at Stamford, Lincolnshire. He served as chaplain to the 
presbyterian I^titia, countess of Donegal, and then to Sir 
Roljert Rich, afterwards (1691) becoming colleague to Joseph 
Boyse, presbyterian minister in Dublin. From this office he 
was virtually dismissed on his own confession of unitarianism, 
and for publishing An Humble Inquiry into ike Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ (1702) was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of £1000. Thanks to the intervention of Boyse he 
was released in 1705 on payment of £90. He is said to have been 
the first English preacher definitely to describe himself as 
“Unitarian,” and writes in his diary, “ I thank God that He did 
not call me to this lot of suffering till I had arrived at maturity 
of judgment and firmness of resolution, and that He did not 
desert me when my friends did. He never let be me so cast 
down as to renounce the truth or to waver in my faith.” Of 
Christ he writes, “ We may regard with fervent gratitude so 
great a benefactor, but our esteem and rational love must ascend 
higher and not rest till it centre in his God and ours.” Emlyn 
preached a good deal in PauPs Alley, Barbican, in his later years, 
and died in London in 1741. 

EMMANUEL, or Immanuel, a Hebrew symbolical proper 
name, meaning “ God (is) with us.” When in 734-733 b.c. 
Aliaz, king of Judah, alarmed at the preparations made against 
him by the Syro-Ephraimitish alliance, was inclined to seek 
aid from Tiglath-pileser of Assyria, the prophet Isaiah en- 
deavoured to allay his fear by telling him that the danger would 
pass away, and as a sign from Yahweh that this should be so, 
any young woman who should within the year bear a son, might 
call his name Immanuel in token of the divine protection accorded 
to Judah. For before the infant should come to even the ini- 
mature intelligence of childhood the lands of the foe would be 
laid waste (Isaiah vii. 14-16). For other interpretations, especi- 
ally as regards the mother, see Ency, Bib, col. 2162-3, and the 
commentaries. In the post-exilic period the historicsd meaning 
of the passage was forgotten, and a new significance was given 
to it in accordance with the gradually developing escliatological 
doctrine. This new interpretation finds ejtpression in Matt, 
i. 23, where the name is applied to Jesus as the Messiah. At 
the close of Isaiah viii. 8 for “ of thy land, 0 Immanuel,” we 
should probably read “ of the land, for God is with us.” The 
three passages quoted are the only instances where this word 
occurs in Scripture ; it is frequent in hymns and devotional 
literature as a title of Jesus Christ, 

EMMANUEL PHIUBERT (1528-1580), duke of Savoy, son of 
Charles III. and Beatrice of Portugal, one of the most renowned 
princes of the later Renaissance, was bom on the 8th of July 
1 528. Qiarks, after trying in vain to remain neutral in the wars 
between France and the emperor Cluu-les V., had been forced 
to side with the latter,. whereupon his duchy was overrun with 
foreign soldiery and became the battlefield of the rival armies. 
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Prince Emmanud took service with the emperor m 1545 and 
distinguished himself in Germany, France and the LowCountma. 
On the death of his father in 1553 he succeeded to the title, 
little more than an empty one, and continued in the emperor’s 
service. Having been refused the command of the imperial 
troops m Piedmont, he tried in vain to negotiate a separate 
peace with France ; but in 1 556 France and Spain conduded 
a five years’ truce, by which each was to.retfun what it then 
occupied. This would have been the end of Savoy, but within 
a year the two powers were again at war. The chief events of 
the campaign were the successful resistance of Cuneo, held for 
the duke by Count Lusema, and the victoiy of St Quentin 
(1557), won by Emmanuel Philibert himself agamst the French. 
At last in 1558 the powers agreed to an anpktice, and in 1559 
the peace of Cateau-Cambr6sis was made, by which Emmanuel 
regamed his duchy, but on onerous terms, for France was to 
occupy several Piedmontese fortresses, including Turin and 
Pinerolo, for not more than three years, and a marriage was 
arranged between the duke and Margaret, duchess of Berry, 
sister of the French king ; while Spain was to garrison Asti 
and Vercelli (afterwards exchanged for SanthBi) until France 
evacuated the above-mentioned fortresses. The duke’s marriage 
took place in Paris a few months later ; and after the French 
evacuation he re-entered his dominions amidst the rejoicings 
of the people. The condition of Piedmont at that time was 
deplorable ; for wars, the exactions and devastations of the 
foreign soldiery, and religious antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants had wrought terrible havoc. “ Uncultivated,” 
wrote the Venetian ambassador, quoted by E. Ricotti, “no 
citizens in the cities, neither man nor beast in the fields, all the 
land forest-clad and wild ; one sees no houses, for most of them 
are burnt, and of nearly all the castles only the walls are visible ; 
of the inhabitants, once so numerous, some have died of the 
plague or of hunger, some by the sword, and some have fled 
elsewhere prefemng to beg their bread abroad rather than 
support misery at home which is worse than death.” There was 
no army, the administration was chaotic, and the finances were 
in a hopeless state. The duke set to work to put his house in 
order, and inaugurated a series of useful reforms, ably assisted 
by his minister, Niccol6 Balbo. But progress was slow, and was 
accompanied by measures which abolished the states general, 
the last survival of feudal liberties. Savoy, following the 
tendency of the other states of Europe at that time, became 
thenceforth an absolute monarchy, but without that transforma- 
tion the achievement of complete independence from foreign 
powers would have been impossible. « 

One of the first questions with which he had to deal was the 
religious difficulty. The inhabitants of the Pellice and Chisone 
valleys had long professed a primitive form of Christianity 
which the orthodox regarded as heretical, and had been subject 
to numerous persecutions in consequence (see Waldenses). 
At the time of the Reformation they had gone over to Protestant- 
ism, and during the wars of the i6th century the new religion 
made great progress in Piedmont. The duke as a devout Catholic 
desired to purge the state of heresy, and initiated repressive 
measures against the Waldenses, but after some severe and not 
vety successful fighting he ended by allowing them a measure of 
religious liberty in those valleys ( 1561 ). At the pope’s instigation 
he recommenced persecution some years later, but his duchess 
and some German princes pleaded successfully in favour of the 
Protestants. He next turned his attention to getting rid of the 
French garrisons ; the negotiations proved long and troublesome, 
but in December 1562 the French departed on payment of 
100,000 scudi, retoining only Pinerolo and Savigliano, and Turin 
became the capitsal once more. There remained the Bernese, 
who had occupied some of the duke’s territories in Savoy and 
Vaud, and in Geneva, over which he claimed certain rights. 
With Bern he made a compromise, regaining Gex, the Chablais, 
and the Genevois, on condition that Protestantism riiould be 
tolerated there, but he renounced Vaud and some other districts 
(1566^. Disagreements with the Valais were settled in a similar 
way in 1569 ; but the Genevans refused to recognize Savoyard 
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he had the first attack of the insanity hereditary in his family^ 
and in 18S9 he died in a private institution in Buchaiest. In 
1S70 his great poetical talent was revealed by two contributions 
to the Conoofbiri literare, the organ of the Junimist party in 
Jassy; these were the poems Venera ji Madona ” and 
Epigonii.'’ Other poems followed and soon established his 
claim to be the first among the modem poets of his country. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the c^onicles of the past, 
had a complete mastery of the Rumanian language, and was a 
lover and admirer of Rumanian popular poetry. Influenced 
by these studies and by the philosophy of Schopenhauer, he 
introduced a new spirit into Rumanian poetry. Mystically 
inclined and himself of a melancholy disposition, he lived in the 
glory of the medieval Rumanian past ; stifled by the artiteality 
of the world around him, he rebelled against the conventionality 
of society and his surroundings. In inimitable la^uage he 
denounced the viJeness of the present and painted in glowing 
pictures the heroism of the past; he also surprised nature 
m its primitive beauty, and he gave expression to stirring 
emotions in l5rrics couched in the language and metre of popular 
poetry. He further proved himself an unsurpassed master in 
satire. Over all his poetry hangs a cloud of sadness, the sense 
of coming doom. Simplicity of language, masterly handling 
of rhyme and verse, deep thought and plastic expression made 
Eminescu tiie creator of a school of poetry which dominated 
the thought of Rumania and the expression of Rumanian 
writers and poets at the end of the 19th century and the begin- 
ning of the 20th. 

Five editions of his collected poems appeared after 1890. Some 
of them were translated into German by Carmen Sylva " and Mite 
Kremnitz, and others have also been translated into several other 
languages. Eminescu also wrote two short novels, real poems in 
prose (Jassy, 1890). (M. G.) 

EBON PASHA [Eduaed Schnitzer] (1840-1892), German 
traveller, administrator and naturalist, was the son of Ludwig 
Schnitzer, a merchant of Oppeln in Silesia, and was bom in 
Oppeln on the 28th of March 1840. He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin and Konigsberg, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Berlin. He displayed an early predilection for 
zoology and ornithology, and in later life became a skilled and 
enthusiastic collector, particularly of African plants and birds. 
When he was four-and-twenty he determined to seek his fortunes 
abroad, and made his way to Turkey, where, after practising 
medicine on his own account for a short time, he was appointed 
(in 1865) quarantine medical officer at Antivari. The duties 
of the post were not heavy, and allowed him leisure for a diligent 
study of Turkish, Arabic and Persian. From 1870 to 1874 he 
was in the service of the governor of northern Albania, had 
adopted a Turkish name {though not that by which he afterwards 
bec^e so widely known), and was practically naturalized as 
a Turk. 

After a visit home in 1875 he went to Cairo, and then to 
Khartum, in the hope of an opportunity for travelling in the 
interior of Africa. This came to him in the following year, 
when General Charles George Gordon, who had recently suc- 
ceeded Sir Samuel Bfdcer as governor of the equatorial provinces 
of Egypt, invited Schnitzer, who was now known as Emin 
Effendi,*’ to join him at I^do on the upper Nile. Although 
nominally Gordon’s medical officer, Emin was soon entrusted 
with political missions of some importance to Uganda and 
Unyoro. In these he acquitted himself so well that when, in 
1878, Gordon’s successor at I.iado was deprived of his office on 
account of malpractices (Gordon himself having been made 
governor-general of the Sudan), Emin was chosen to fill the post 
of governor of the Equatorial Province (ue, the old equatorial 
provinces minus the Bahr-el-Ghazal) and given the title of 

bey.” He proved an energetic and enterprising governor ; 
indeed, his enterprise on more than one occasion brought him 
mto conflict with Gordon, who eventually decided to remove 
Emin to Suakki. Bcfoil' the change could be effected, however, 
Gordon resigned his post in the Sudan, and his successor revoked 
the order 


The next three or lour yeaars were employed by Emin in 
varioiu Journeys through his piwince, and in the initiation of 
schemes for its development, until iti 1882, on his return from a 
visit to Khartum, he became aware that the Mahdist rising, 
which had originated in Kordofan, was spreading southward. 
The effect of the risingf was, of course, more markedly felt in 
Emin’s province after the abandonment of the Sudan by the 
F45yptian government in 1884. He was obliged to give up several 
of his stations in face of the Mahdist advance, and ultimately 
to retire from Lado, which had been his capital, to Wadelai. 
This last step followed upon his receipt of a letter from Nubar 
Pasha, informing him that it was impossible for the Egyptian 
government to send him help, and that he must stay in his 
province or retire towards the coast as best he could. Emin 
(who about this time was raised to the ratik of pasha) had some 
thoughts of a retreat to Zanzibar, but decided to remain where 
he was and endeavour to hold his own. To this end he carried 
on protracted negotiations with neighbouring native potentates. 
When, in 1887, (Sir) H. M. Sitanlcy’s expedition was on its way 
to relieve him, it is clear from Emm’s diary that he had no wish 
to leave hLs province, even if relieved. He had done good work 
there, and established a position which he believed himself able 
to maintain. He hoped, however, that the presence of Stanley’s 
force, when it came, would strengthen his position ; but the 
condition of the relieving party, when it arrived in April 1888, 
did not seem to Emin to promise this. Stanley’s prqiosal to 
Emin, as stated in the latter’s diary, was that Emin should either 
remain as governor-general on behalf of the king of the Belgians, 
or establish himself on Victoria Nyanza on behalf of a group of 
English merchants who wished to start an enterprise in Africa 
on the model of the East India Company. After much hesitation, 
and prompted by a growing disaffection amongst the natives 
(owing, as he maintained, to his loss of prestige after the arrival 
of Stanley’s force), Emin decided to accompany Stanley to the 
coast, where the expedition arrived in December 1889. Unfortun- 
ately, on the evening of a reception dinner given in his honour, 
Emin met with an accident which resulted in fracture of the 
skull. Careful nursing gradually restored him to health, and on 
his convalescence he resolutely maintained his decision to remain 
in Africa, and, if possible, to work there in future on behalf of 
the German government. The seal was definitely set upon this 
decision by his formal engagement on behalf of his native country 
early in 1890. Preparations for a new expedition into the interior 
were set on foot, and meanwhile Emin was honoured in various 
ways by learned societies in Germany and elsewhere. 

The object of the new expedition was (to quote Emin’s in- 
structions) ”to secure on behalf of Germany the territories 
situated south of and along Victoria Nyanza up to Albert 
Nyanza,” and to ” make known to the population there that 
they were placed under German supremacy and protection, and 
to break or undermine Arab influence as far as possible.” The 
force, which was well equipped, started at the end of April 1890. 
But before it had penetrated far inland the political reasons for 
sending the expedition vanished with the signature, on the ist 
of July 1890, of the Anglo-German agreement defining the 
spheres of influence of the two nations, an agreement which 
excluded the Albert Nyanza region from the German sphere. 
For a time things went well enough with the expedition ; Emin 
occupied the important town of Tabora on the route from the 
coast to Tanganyika and established the post of Bukoba on 
Victoria Nyanza, but by degrees ill-fortune clouded its prospects. 
Difficulties on the route ; dissensions between Emin and the 
authorities in German East Africa, and misunderstandings on 
the part of both ; epidemics of disease in Emin’s force, followed 
by a growing spirit of mutiny among his native followers ; an 
illness of a painful nature which attacked him~all these gradually 
undermined Emin’s courage, and his diaries at the close of 
1891 reflect a gloomy and almost hopeless spirit. In May that 
year he had crossed into the Congo State by the south shore of 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and many months i^ere spent on the 
borders of the great Congo Forest and in the Undusuma country 
south-west of Albert Nyanza, breaking ground new to Europeans. 





$jnm, and an exploftion at one of Emmet’s dep&ts in Patrick 
Street on the i6th oi Julyi neoessiuted immediate actioni and 
die 23rd of that month was .accordj^ly fixed lot the projected 
rising. An elaborate plan of operations^ which he described in 
detail in aletter to his brother alter his arrest, had been prepared 
by Emmet, the leading feature of which was a simultaneous 
attack on the castle, the Pigeon House and the artilleiy barracks 
at Island bridge ; while bodies of insurgents from neighbouring 
counties were to march on the capital. But the whole scheme 
miscarried. Some of Emmet’s bolder proposals, such as a plan 
for capturing the comraander-in-chief,were vetoed by the timidity 
of his associates, none of whom were men of any ability. On 
the 23rd of July all was confusion at the depots, and the leaders 
were divided as to the course to be pursued ; orders were not 
obeyed ; a trusted messenger despaltohad for arms absconded 
with the money committed to him to pay for them ; treachery, 
quite unsuspe^ed by Emmet, honeycombed the coonspiraqr; 
the Wicklow contingent failed to appear ; the Kildare men turned 
back on hearing that the rising h^ been postponed ; a signal 
expected by a contingent at the Broadstone was never given. In 
this hqpeless state of affairs a false report reached Emmet at 
one of his depots at nine o’clock in the evening that the military 
were approadhing. Without taking any step to verify it, Emmet 
put on a green and white uniform and placed himself at the head 
of some eighty men, who marched towards the castle, being joined 
in the streets by a second body of about equal strength. None 
of these insurgents had any discipline, and many of them were 
drunk. Lord Kihvarden, proceeding to a hastily sunimoned 
meeting of the privy council, was dragged from his carrit^ by 
this rabble and murdered, together with his nephew Richard 
Wolfe ; his daughter who accompanied him being conveyed 
to safety by Emmet himself. Emmet, now seeing that the rising 
had become a mere street brawl, made his escape ; a detachment 
of soldiers quickly dispersed his followers. 

After hiding for some days in the Wicklow mountains Emmet 
repaired to the house of a Mrs Palmer at Harold’s Cross, in 
order to be near the residence of John Philpot Curran 
to whose daughter Sarah he had for some time been secretly 
attached, and with whom he had carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence, afterwards seized by the authorities at her father’s 
house. Attempting without success to persuade this lady to 
fly with him to America, Emmet lingered in the neighbourhood 
till the 25th of August, when he was apprehended by Major H. C. 
Sirr, the same -officer who had captured l^ord Edward Fitzgerald 
in 1798. At his trial he was defended and betrayed by the 
infamous Leonard MacNally (q-v.), and was convicted of treason ; 
and after delivering an eloquent speech from the dock, was 
hanged on the 20th of September 1803. 

By the universal testimony of his friends, Robert Emmet was 
a youth of modest character, pure motives and winning person- 
ality. But he was entirely lacking in practical statesmanship. 
Brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, his enthusiasm 
was uncontrolled by judgment. Thomas Moore, who warmly 
eulogizes Emmet, with whom he was a student at Trinity College, 
records that one day when he was playing on the piano the 
melody " Let Erin remember,” Emmet started up exclaiming 
passionately, “Oh, that I were at the head of 20,000 men 
marching to that air 1 ” He had no knowled^ 
of men ; he trusted every one with child-like shnpliaty ; except 
personal courage he had none of the qualities essential to leader- 
ship in such an enterprise as armed rebellion. The romance 
af his love affair with Sarah Curran— Who afterwards married 
Robert Henry Sturgeon, an officer distinguished in the Peninsular 
War- 4 ias cast a glamour over the memory of Robert Emmet ; 
and it inspired Thomas Moore’s well-known songs, “ She is fat 
from the land where her young hero sleeps,” and “ Oh, breathe 
not his name”; it is also the subject of Washington Irving’s 
“ The Broken Heart.” Emmet was short and slight in figure ; 
his face was marked by smallpox, and he was described in ^803 
for the puipose of identification as being “of an ugly, sour 
countenance and dirty brown complexion. ’ A few poems by 
Emmet of little merit are appended to Madden*s biogiaphy. 


See R. R. Madden, The Unihd Irtshm^^ Zmt and Timss 
(2nd ed. 4 vote., Dublin, 1858-1860) ; Charles RhilliPB, R^^olkations 
of Curran and Som§ of his Contemporaries (and ed,, London, 1822) ; 
Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Ri^f ffon. 
H. Ordttan (5 vote., London, r83$-*i846) ; W. H, Maxwell^ Mdstory 
of the Irish RebeiiioH in xqqS ; with Memoirs of the Unipn^ a^ iMmmet's 
Insurrection in jSoj (^London, 1845) ; W. H. Curran, of J. P. 
Curran (2 vols., Edinnurgh, 1822) ; Thomas Moore, Life and Death 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald (2 vols. 3rd ed., London, 1832) ; and 
Memoirs^ Journals aiw Correspondenee of Thomas Moore^ edited by 
Lord John Ruasell (8 vote,, London, 1853-1856). , (R. j* M.') 

EMMET, THOMAS ADDIS (i764-i8?7), Irish lawyer and 
politician, second son of Robert physician to tlie lonJ- 

Ueutenant of Ireland, and elder brother of Robert Emmet 
the rebel, was born at Cork on the 24th of .^ril 1,764, was 
educated at Trinity Collide, Dublin, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he studied medicine and was a pupil of Dugald Stewart 
in philosophy. After visiting the chief medical schools on the 
continent, he returned to Ireland in 1788 ; but the sudden 
death of his elder brother, Christopher Temple Emmet (176*- 
1788), a barrister of some distinction, induced him to follow the 
advice of Sir James Mackintosh to forsake inodidhio ler tthe 
law as a profession. He was called to the Irish bar in 1790, 
and quicldy obtained a practice, principally as counsel for 
prisoners charged with political offences, and became the legal 
adviser of the leading United Irishmen. When the Dublin 
corporation issued a declaration of Protestant ascendancy in 
1792, the counter-manifesto of the United Irishmen was drawn 
up by Emmet ; and in 1795 he took the oath of the socierty in 
open court, becoming secretary in the same year and a member 
of the executive in 1797. Although Gratt^ had a profound 
contempt for Emmet’s political understanding, describing him 
as a quack in politics who set up his own crude notions as settled 
rules. Emmet was among the more prudent of the United 
Irishmen on the eve of the rebellion. It was only when convinced 
that parliameptary reform and Catholic emancipation were not 
to be obtained by constitutional methods, that ho reluctantly 
engaged in treasonable conspiracy j and in opposition to bolder 
spirits like Lord Edward Fitzgerald, he discountenanced the 
taking up of arms until help should be obtained from France. 
Though not among those taken at the house of Oliver Bond on 
the 1 2th of March 1798 (see Fitzgerald, Lord Edward), he was 
arrested about the same time, and he was one of the leaders who 
after the rebellion were imprisoned at Fort George till t8o2. 
Being then released, he went to Brussels, where he was visited by 
his brother Robert in October of that year ; and he was in the 
secrets of those who were preparing ferr a fwsh rising in Ireland 
in conjunction with French aid. A^ter the faihrre of Robert 
Emmet’s rising in July 1803, the news of which reached him in 
Paris, where he was in cornmunication with Bonaparte, he 
emigrated to the United States. Joining the New York bar he 
obtained a lucrative practice and in 1812-13 was attorney-general 
of New York ; his abilities and success being such that Judge 
Story declared him to be “ by unh'ersal consent in the first rank 
of American advocates.” He died while conducting a case in 
court on the 14th of November 3^827. Thomas Emmet married, 
in 1791, Jane, daughter of the Rev. John Patten, of Clonmefl, 

See authorities under Emmrt, Robert ; also Alfred Webb, Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878) ; C. S. Ha-yncs, Memoies 
of Thomas Addis Emmet (London, 1829) ; Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
Memoirs, edited by W. T. W. Tone (2 vote., Ix)ndon, 1827) ; W. E. H. 
Lecky, HUl of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. (Cabinet 
edition, 5 vote., London, 1892). (R. J*M.) 

EMMimr, DANIEL DECATUR (18x5-1904), American song- 
writer, was at Mount Vernon, Ohio. He ^rted the “ negro 

minstrel ” performances, which from 1842 onwards became so 
popular in America and England, and he composed a number of 
songs which had a great temporary vogue. He is i:»emembered 
particiilMiy as the writer of the famous Southern war-song 
“ Dixie,” which he composed in 1859. 

EMUfTTSBURO, a town in Frederick county, Maryland, 
U.S.A.^ fit m. by ra^ W. by N, of Baltimore, and m. S. of 
the northern boundary of the state. Pop. (1890) '844 ; (to©®) 
849. It is served by the Emmit^urg railway (7 m. long) to 
Rocky Ridge ton the Western Maryland railway. The town is 
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in a picturesque region on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Two miles S.W. is Mount St Mary’s College (Roman 
Catholic), founded in i8o8 by the Rev. John du Bois (1764-1842) 
— ^its president until i8a6, when he became bishop of New York — 
and chartered by the state in 1830. The Ecclesiastical Seminary 
of tlie college has been a great training school, and has been 
called tiie “ Nursery of Bishops ” ; among its graduates have 
been Bishop Hughes, Cardinal McQoskey and Archbishop 
Corrigan. In 1908 the college had 25 instructors and 350 students, 
of whom 57 were in the Ecclesiastical Seminary, and 61 in the 
Minim Department. Half a mile S. of the town is St Joseph’s 
College and Academy (incorporated in 1816), for young women, 
which is conducted by the Sisters of Charity — ^this order was in- 
troduced into the United States at Emmitsbuig by Mrs Elizabeth 
Ann Seton in 1809. The first settlement at Emmitsbuxg was 
made about 1773. It was at first called “ Silver Fancy,” and 
then for a time waa^known as “ Poplar Fields ” ; but in 1786 the 
present name was adopted in honour of William Emmitt, one of 
the original settlers. The town was incorporated in 1824. 

EMMIUS9 UBBO (1547-1625), Dutch historian and geographer, 
was born at Gretha in East Friesland on the 5th of December 
1547. After studying at Rostock, he spent two years in Geneva, 
where he became intimate vdth Theodore Beza ; and returning 
to the Netherlands was appointed the principal of a college at 
Norden, a position which he lost in 1 587 because, as a Calvinist, 
he would not subscribe to the confession of Augsburg. Subse- 
quently he was head of a college at Leer, and m 1594 became 
rector of the college at Groningen, and when in 1614 this college 
became a university he was chosen principal and professor of 
history and Greek, and by his wise guidance and his learning 
speedily raised the new university to a position of eminence. 
He was on friendly terms with Louis, count of Nassau ; corre- 
sponded with many of the learned men of his time ; and died 
at Groningen on the 9th of December 1625. He was twice 
married, and left a son and a daughter. The chief works of 
Emmius are : Return Frisiaxrum historiae decades ^ in six parts, 
a complete edition of which was published at Leiden in 1616 ; 
Opus chronologicum (Groningen, 1619) ; Veins Gtaecia illusirata 
(Leiden, 1626); and Hisioria iemporis nostriy which was first 
published at Groningen in 1732. An account of his life, written 
by Nicholas Mulerius, was published, with the lives of other 
professors of Groningen, at Groningen in 1638. 

See N. G. van Kampen, Geschiedenis der leitefen en wetenschappen 
in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 182 1-1826). 

EMMON^ EBENEZER (1800-1863), American geologist, was 
bom at Middleheld, Massachusetts, on the i6th of May 1800. 
He studied medicine at Albany, and after taking his degree 
practised for some years in Berkshire county. His interest in 
geology was kindled in early life, and in 1824 he had assisted 
Prof. Chester Dewey (1784-1867) in preparing a geological map of 
Berkshire county, in which the nrst attempt was made to classify 
the rocks of the Taconic area. While thus giving much of his 
time to natural science, undertaking professional work in natural 
history and geology in Williams College, he also accepted the 
professorship of chemistry and afterwards of obstetrics in the 
Albany Medical Collie. The chief work of his life was, however, 
in geology, and he has been designated by Jules Marcou as 
” the founder of American palaeozoic stratigraphy, and the first 
discoverer of the primordial fauna in any country.” In 1836 
he became attached to the Geological Survey of the State of 
New York, and after lengthened study he grouped the local 
strata (1842) into the Taconic and overlying New York systems. 
The latter system was suMivided into several groups that 
were by no means well defined. Emmons had previously 
described the Potsdam sandstone (1838), and this was placed 
at the base of the New York system. It is now regarded as 
Upper Cambrian. In 1844 Emmons for the first time obtained 
fossils in his Taconic system : a notable discovexy because the 
species obtained • were found to differ from all then-known 
Pi^eozoic fossils, and tl^ were regarded as representing the 
primordial group* Mar^u was thus led to advocate that the 
term Taconic be ganerally adopted in place of Cambrian. Never- 


theless the Taconic fauna of Emmons has proved to include only 
the lower part of Sedgwick’s Cambrian. Considerable discussion 
has taken place on the question of the Taconic system, and 
vdiether the term should be adopted ; and the general opinion 
has been adverse. Emmons made contributions on agriculture 
and geology to a series of» volumes on the natural history of New 
York. He also issued a work entitled American Geology; 
containing a statement of the principles of the Science, with fuU 
illustrations of the characteristic American Fossils (1855-1857). 
From 1851 to i860 he was state geologist of North Carolma. He 
died at Brunswick, North Carolma, on the ist of October 1863. 

See the Biographical Notice of Ebeneger Emmons^ by J . Marcou ; 
Amer. Geologist, vol. vii. (Jan. 1891), p. i (with portrait and list of 
publications), 

EMMONS, NATHANAEL (i745-i£^), American theologian, 
was bom at East Haddam, Ccmnecricut, on the 20th of April 
1745. He graduated at Yale in 1767, studied theology under 
the Rev. John Smalley (1734-1820) at Berlin, Connecticut, and 
was licensed to preach in 1769. After preaching four years in 
New York and New Hampshire, he became, m Apnl 1773, 
pastor of the Second church at Franklin (until 1778 a part of 
Wrentham, Massachusetts), of which he remained in charge 
until May 1827, when failing health compelled his relinquishment 
of active ministerial cores. He lived, however, for many years 
thereafter, dying of old age at Franklin on the 23rd of September 
1840. It was as a theologian that Dr Emmons was best known, 
and for half a century probably no clergyman in New England 
exerted so wide an influence. He developed an original system 
of divinity, somewhat on the structural plan of that of Samuel 
Hopkms, and, in Emmons’s own belief, contained in and evolved 
from Hopkinsianism. While 1 ^ no means abandoning the 
tenets of the old Calvinistic faith, he came to be looked upon 
as tlie chief representative of what was then known as the 

new school ” of theologians. His system declared that holiness 
and sin are free voluntary exercises ; that men act freely under 
the divine agency ; that the slightest transgression desen^es 
eternal punishment ; that it is through God’s mere grace that 
the penitent believer is pardoned and justified ; that, in spite 
of total depravity, sinners ought to repent ; and tliat regeneration 
is active, not passive, with the believer. Emmonsisra was 
spread and per^tuated by more than a hundred clergymen, 
whom he personally trained. Politically, he was an ardent 
patriot durmg the War of Independence, and a strong Federalist 
alterwjords, several of his political discourses attracting wide 
attention, He was a founder and the first president of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, and was influential in the 
establishment of Andover Theological Seminary. More than 
two hundred of his sermons and addresses were published 
during his lifetime. His Works were published in 6 vols. (Boston, 
1842 ; new edition, 1861). 

See also the Memoir, by Dr E. A. Park (Andover, 1861). 

EMPEDOCLES (t. 490-430 B.C.), Greek philosopher and 
statesman, was bom at Agrigentum (Acragas, Girgenti) in Sicily 
of a distinguished family, then at the height of its glory. His 
grandfather Empedocles was victorious in the Olympian chariot 
race in 496 ; in 470 his father Meto was largely instrumental 
in the overthrow of the tyrant Thrasydaeus. We know almost 
nothing of his life. The numerous legends which have grown 
up round his name yield very little that can fairly be regarded 
as authentic. It seems tlmt he carried on the democratic tradi- 
tion of his house by helping to overthrow an oligarchic govern- 
ment which succeeded the tyranny in .^igentum, and was 
invited by the citizens to become their king. That he refused 
the honour may have been due to a real enthusiasm for free 
institutions or to the prudential recognition of the peril which 
in those turbulent times surrounded the royal dignity. Ulti- 
mately a change in the balance of parties compelled him to leave 
the city, and he died in the Peloponnese of the resiflts of an 
accident in 430. 

Of his poem on nature {(pvais) there are left about 400 lines 
in unequal fragments out of the original 5000; of the hymns 
of purifleation (KaSap/Mi) lets than 100 verses remain ; of tlic 
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other works^ improbably assigned to him, nothing is known. 
His grand but obscure hexameters, after the example of Par- 
menides, delighted Lucretius. Aristotle, it is said, called him 
the father of rhetoric. But it was as at once statesman, prophet, 
physicist, physiciain and reformer that he most impjressed 
the popular imagination. To his contemporaries, as to himself, 
he seemed more than a mere man. The Sicilians honoured his 
august aspect as he moved amongst them with purple robes 
and golden girdle, with long hair bound by a Delphic garland, 
and brazen sandals on his feet, and with a retinue of slaves 
behind him. Stories were told of the ingenuity and generosity 
by which he had made the marshes round Selinus salubrious, 
of the grotesque device by which he laid the winds that ruined 
the harvests of Agrigentum, and of the almost miraculous 
restoration to life of a woman who had long lain in a death-like 
trance. Legends stranger still told of his disappearance from 
among men. Empedocles, according to one story, was one 
midnight, after a feast held in his honour, called away in a blaze 
of glory to the gods ; according to another, he had only thrown 
himself into the crater of Etna, in the hope that men, finding 
no traces of his end, w’ould suppose him translated to heaven. 
But his hopes were cheated by the volcano, which cast forth his 
brazen sandals and betrayed his secret (Diog. Laert. yiii. 67). 
The people of Agrigentum have never ceased to honour his name, 
and even in modern times he has been celebrated by followers 
of Mazzini as the democrat of antiquity par excellence^ 

As his history is uncertain, so his doctrines are hard to put 
together. He does not belong to any one definite school. While, 
on one hand, he combines much that had been suggested by 
Parmenides, Pythagoras and the Ionic schools, he has gcrrns 
of truth that Plato and Aristotle afterwards developed ; he is 
at once a firm believer in Orphic mysteries, and a scientific 
thinker, precursor of the physical scientists. There are, according 
to Empedocles, four ultimate elements, four primal divinities, 
of which are made all structures in the world-fire, air, water, 
earth. These four elements are eternally brought into union, 
and eternally parted from each other, by two divine beings or 
powers, love and hatred— an attractive and a repulsive force 
which the ordinary eye can see working amongst men, but which 
really pervade the whole world. According to the different 
proportions in which these four indestructible and unchangeable 
matters are combined with each other is the difference of the 
organic structure produced ; f.g. flesh and blood are made 
of equal (in weight but not in volume) parts of all four elements, 
whereas bones are one-half fire, one-fourth earth, and one-fourth 
water. It is in the aggregation and segregation of elements 
thus arising that Empedocles, like the atomists, finds the real 
process which corresponds to what is popularly termed growth, 
increase or decrease. Nothing new comes or can come into 
being ; the only change that can occur is a change in the juxta- 
position of element with element. 

Empedocles apparently regarded love (</itAoT»;s) and discord 
(v€iKos) as alternately holding the empire over things, — neither, 
however, being ever quite absent. As the best and original 
state, he seems to have conceived a period when love was pre- 
dominant, and all the elements formed one great sphere or 
globe. Since that period discord had gained more sway ; and 
the actual world was full of contrasts and oppositions, due to 
the combined action of both principles. His theory attempted 
to explain the separation of elements, the formation of earth 
and sea, of sun and moon, of atmosphere. But the most interest- 
ing and most matured part of his views dealt with the first 
ongin of plants and animals, and with the physiolo^ of man. 
As the elements' (his deities) entered into combinations, there 
appeared quaint results — ^heads without necks, arms without 
shoulders. Then as these fragmentary structures met, there 
were seen homed heads on human bodies, bodies of oxen with 
men’s heads, and figures of double sex. But most of these 
products of natural forces disappeared as suddenly as they arose ; 
only in those rare cases where the several pa^s were found 
adapted to each other, and casual member fitted into casual 
member, did the complex structures thus formed last. Thus 
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from spontaneous aggregations of casual aggregates, which 
suited each other as if this had been intended, did the organic 
universe originally spring. Soon various influences reduced 
^e creatures of double seic to a male and a female, and the 
world was replenished with organic life. It is impossible not to 
see in this theory a crude anticipation of the “ survival of the 
fittest ” theory of modern evolutionists. 

As man, animal and plant are composed of the same elements 
in different proportions, there is an identity of nature in them 
all. They all have sense and understanding ; m man, however, 
and especially in the blood at his heart, mind, has its peculiar 
seat. But mind is always dependent upon the body, and varies 
with its changing constitution. Hence the precep^^s of morality 
are with Empedocles largely dietetic. 

Knowledge is explained by the principle that the several 
elements in the things outside us are perceived by the correspond- 
ing elements in ourselves. We know only in so far as we have 
within us a nature cognate to the object of knowledge. Like 
is known by like. The whole body is full of pores, and hence 
respiration takes place over the whole frame. But in the organs 
of sense these pores are specially adapted to receive the effluxes 
which are continually rising from bodies around us ; and in this 
way perception is somewhat obscurely explained. The theory, 
however unsatisfactory as an explanation, has one great merit, 
that it recognizes between the eye, for instance, ^d the object 
seen an intermediate something. Certain particles go forth 
from the eye to meet similar particles given forth from the object, 
and the resultant contact constitutes vision. This idea contains 
within it the germ of the modem idea of the subjectivity^ of 
sense-given data ; perception is not merely a passive reflection 
of external objects. 

It is not easy to harmonize these quasi-scientific theories 
with the theory of transmigration of souls which Empedocles 
seems to expound. Probably the doctrine that the divinity 
(Uifiuiv) passes from element to element, nowhere finding a 
home, is a mystical way of teaching the continued identity of 
the principles which are at the bottom of every phase of devdop- 
ment from inorganic nature to man. At the top of the scale 
are the prophet and the physician, those who have best learned 
the secret of life ; tlicy are next to the divine. One law, an 
identity of elements, p)ervades all nature ; existence is one from 
end to end ; the plant and the animal are links in a chain where 
man is a link too ; and even the distinction between male and 
female is transcended. The beasts are kindred with man ; he 
who eats their flesh is not much better tlian a cannibal. 

Looking at the opposition between^ these and the ordinary 
opinions, we are not surprised that Empedocles notes the limita- 
tion and narrowness of human perceptions. We see, he says, 
but a part, and fancy tliat we have grasped the whole. But the 
senses cannot lead to truth ; thought and reflection must look 
at the thing on every side. It is the business of a philosopher, 
while he lays bare the fundamental difference of elements, to 
display the identity that subsists between what seem unconnected 
parts of the universe. 

See Diog. Laert. viii. 51-77 ; Sext. Empiric. Adv. math. vii. 123 ; 
Simplicius, Phvs. f. 24, f. 76. For text Simon Karsten, “ Empe- 
doclis Agrigenti carminum reliquiae,” in Reliq, phil. vet, (Amsterdam, 
1838) ; F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta phtlosophorum Gvaecorum, 
v^ol. i. ; H. Stein, Empedoclis Agrigenti fragmenta (Bonn, 1882); 
H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia philosophiae (4th ed., Gotha, 1869), 
chap. iii. ad ftn. ; A. Fairbank.s, The First Philosophers of Greece 
^898). Verse tran.s 1 atinn, W. E. Leonafd (1008). For criticism 
E. Zeller, Phil, der Griechen (Eng. trans. S. F. AUeyne, 2 vols., 
London, i88t) ; A. W. Benn, Greek Philosophers (1882) ; J. A. 
Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets (3rd ed., 1893), vol. i. chap. 7 ; 
C. B. Renouvier, Manuel de philos^hie ancienne (Paris, 1844) ; 
T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. (Eng. trans. L. Magnus, 1901) ; 
W. Windclband, Hist, of Phil. (Eng. trans. 1895) ; many articles 
in periodicals (see Baldwin's Diet, of Philos, voL iii. p. 190). 

(W.W.; X.) 

EMPEROR (Fr. empereur, from the Lat imperator), title 
formerly borne by the sovereigns of the Roman empire (see 
Empire), and since their time, partly by derivation, partly by 
imitation, used by a variety of other sovereigns. Under the 
Republic the term imperator applied in theory to any magistrate 
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vested with mperium ; but in practice it wais only used of a 
magistrate who was acting abroad (militiae) and was thus in 
command of troops. The term imperator was the natural and 
regular designation employed by his troops in addressing such a 
magistrate ; but it was more particularly and specially employed 
by them to salute him after a victory ; and when he had been 
thus saluted he could use the title of imperator in public till the 
day of his triumph at Rome, after which it would lapse along 
with his imperium. The senate itself might, in the later Republic, 
invite a victorious general to assume the title ; and in these two 
customs— “the salutation of the troops, and the invitation of the 
senate — we see in the germ the two methods by which under the 
Empire the princeps was designated ; while in the military 
connotation attaching to the name even under the Republic we 
can detect in advance the military character by which the 
emperor and tlie Empire Were afterwards distinguished. Julius 
Caesar was the firstVho used the title continuously (from 58 b.c. 
to his death in 44 B.c.), as well domi as militiae ; and his nephew 
Augustus took a further step when he made the term imperator 
a praenomen, a practice which after the time of Nero becomes 
regular. But apart from this amalgamation of the term with 
his regular name, and the private r^ht to its use which that 
bestowed, every emperor had an additional and double right to 
the title on public grounds, possessed as he was of an imj^ium 
infinitum majus, and commanding as he did all the troops of the 
Empire. From the latter point of view — as generalissimo of 
the forces of Rome, he had the right to the insignia of the com- 
mander (the laurel \^Teath and the fasces), and to the protection 
of a bodyguard, the praeioriani. This public title of imperator 
was normdly conferred by the senate ; and an emperor normally 
dates his reign from the day of his salutation by the senate. 
But the troops were also regarded as still retaining the right of 
saluting an imperator • and there were emperors who regarded 
themselves created by such salutation and dated their reigns 
accordingly. The military associations of the term thus resulted, 
only too often, in making the emperor the nominee of a turbulent 
soldiery. 

Augustus had been designated (not indeed officially, but none 
the less regularly) as princeps — ^the first citizen or foremost man 
of the state. The designation suited the early years of the 
Empire, in which a dyarchy of princeps and senate had been 
maintained. But by the 2nd century the dyarchy is passing 
into a monarchy : the title of princeps recedes, and the title of 
imperator comes into prominence to designate not merely the 
possessor of a certain imperium^ or the general of troops, but the 
simple monarch in the fulness of his power as head of the state. 
From the days of Diocletian one finds occ^ionally two emperors, 
but not, at any rate in theory, two Empires ; the two emperors 
are the dual sovereigns of a single realm. But from the time of 
Arcadius and Hortorius (a.d. 395) there are in reality (though 
not in theory) two Empires as well as two emperors, one of the 
East and one of the West. When Greek became the sole language 
of the East Roman Empire, imperator was rendered sometimes 
by fimrikim and sometimes by avroKpdrmp^ the former word 
being the usual designation of a sovereign, the latter specially 
denoting that despotic power which the imperator held, and being 
in fact the official translation of imperator. Justinian uses 
avTOKpdrwp as his formal title, and as the popular 

term. 

On the revival of the Roman empire in the West by Charle- 
magne in 800, the title (at first in the form imperator, or imperator 
Augustus, afterwards Romanorum imperator Augustus) was taken 
by him and by his Frankish, Italian and German successors, 
heads of the Holy Roman Empire, down to the abdication of the 
emjMror Francis II. in 1806. The doctrine had, however, grown 
up in the earlier middle ages (about tlie time of the emperor 
Henry 11 ,, 1002-1024) that although the emperor was chosen 
in Germany (at first by the nation, afterwards by a small body 
of electors), and entitled from the moment of his cation to be 
crowned p Rome by* tile pope, he could not use the title of 
emperor unt 3 that coronation had actually taken place. The 
Germim sovereign, therefore, though he exercised, as soon as 


chosen, full imperial powers both in Germany and Italy, called 
himself merely “ king of the Ramans ” (Romanorum rex semper 
Augustus) until he had received the sacred crown in the sacred 
city. In 1508 Maximilian L, being refused a passage to Rome 
by the Venetians, obtamed from Pope Julius II, a bull permitting 
hini to style himself emperor elect {imperator electus, crwtihlter 
Kaiser). This title was taken by Ferdinand I. (1558) and all 
succeedmg emperors, immediately upon their coronation in 
Germany ; and it was until 1806 their strict legal designation, 
and was always employed by them in proclamations and other 
official documents. The term “ elect ” was, however, omitted 
even in formal documents when the sovereign was addressed 
or was spoken of in the third person. 

In m^ieval times the emperor, conceived as vicegerent of 
God and co-regent with the pope in government of the Christian 
people committed to his charge, might almost be regarded as 
an eccl(»i^tic^ officer. Not only was his function regarded 
as consisting in the defence and extension of true religion; 
he was himself arrayed in ecclesiastical vestments at his corona- 
rion ; he was ordained a subdeacon ; and assisting the pope 
in the (Celebration of the Eucharist, he communicated in both 
kinds as a clerk. The same sort of ecclesiastical character came 
also to be attached to the tsars ^ of Russia, who— especially 
in their relations with the Orthodox Eastern Church — ^may 
vindicate for themselves (though the sultans of Turkey have 
disputed the claim) the succession to the East Roman emperors 
(see Empire). But the title of emperor was also used m Uie 
middle ages, and is still used, in a loose and vague sense, without 
any ecclesiastical connotation or liint of connexion with Rome 
(the two attributes which should properly distinguish an 
emperor), and merely in order to designate a non-European 
ruler with a large extent of territory. It was thus applied, 
and is still applied, to the rulers of China and Japan ; it was 
attributed to the Mogul sovereigns of India; and since 1876 
it has been used by British monarchs in their capacity of 
sovereigns of India (Kaiser-i-IIind).'^ 

Since the French Revolution and during the course of the 
19th century the term emperor has had an eventful history. 
In 1804 Napoleon took the title of “ Emperor of the French/ 
and posed as the reviver of the Empire of Charlemagne. Afraid 
that Napoleon would next proceed to deprive him of his title of 
Holy Roman Emperor, Francis 11 . first took the step, in 1804, of 
investing himself with a new title, that of Hereditary J^mperor 
of Austria,” and then, in 1806, proceeded to the further step of 
abdicating his old historical title and dissolving the Holy Roman 
Empire. Thus the old and true sense of the ttau emperor — the 
sense in which it was connected with the church in the present 
and with Rome in the past — ^finally perished ; and the term 
became partly an apanage of Bonapartism (Louis Napoleon 
resuscitated it as Napoleon III. in 1853), and partly a personal 
title of the Habsburgs as rulers of their various family territories. 
In 1870, however, a new and most important use of the title 
was b^un, when the union of Germany was achieved, and the 
Prussian king, who became the head of united Germany, received 
in that capacity the title of German Emperor. Here the title 
of emperor designates the president of a federal state ; and here 
the Holy Roman emperor of the 17th and i8th centuries, the 
president of a loose confederation of German states, may be said 
to have found his successor. But the term Iras been widely and 

* The word Tsaty like the German Kaiser, is derived from Caesar 
(see Tsar). Peter the Great introduced the use of the style Im- 
perator,*’ and the official designation is now “ Emperor of all the 
Kussias, Tsar of Poland, and Grand Duke of Finland,” though the 
term tsar is stiU popularly used in Russia. 

* For the titles of j3acriW/s, imperator Augustus y &c., applied in the 
loth century to the Anglo-Saxon kings, see Empire (note). The 
claim to the style of emperor, as a badge of equal rank, played a 
considerable part in the diplomatic relations between the Sultan 
and certain European sovereigns. Thus, at a time when this style 
{Padishah) was refused by the Sultan to the tsars of Russia, and 
even to the Holy Roman Emperor himself, it was allowed to the 
French kings, who in diplomatic correspondence and treaties with 
Turkey called themselves ” emperor of France ” {empereur d$ 
France ). — [Ed.]. 
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loosely used in the course of the 19th century. It was the style 
from 1831 to 1889 of the princes of the house of Braijanza who 
ruled in Brazil ; it has been assumed by usurpers in Haiti, and 
in Mexico it was borne by Augustin Iturbide in 1822 and 1833, 
and by the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian of Austria from 1864 
to 1867. It can hardly, therefore, be said to have any definite 
descriptive force at the present time, such as it had in the middle 
ages. So far as h has any such force in Europe, it may be said 
partly to be connected with Bonapartism, and to denote a popular 
but military dictatorship, partly to be connected with the federal 
idea, and to denote a precedence over other kings possessed by a 
ruler standing at the head of a composite state which may 
embrace kings among its members. It is in this latter sense 
that it is used of Germany, and of Britain in respect of India ; 
it is in something approaching this latter sense that it may be 
said to be used of Austria. 

See J. Seldcn, Tt/tes of Honour (1672) ; J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (London, 1004) ; and Sir E. Colebrooke, “ On Imperial 
and Other Titles " in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1877J. 
Sec also the articles on “ Impcrator ” and “ Princeps ” in Smithes 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1890). (E. Br.) 

EMPHYSEMA (Gr. ifupwrav, to inflate) is a word vaguely 
meaning the abnormal presence of air in certain parts of the body. 
At the present day, however, there are two conditions to which 
it refers, “ pulmonary emphysema ’’ (and the word pulmonary 
is often omitted) and “ surgical emphysema.” Of pulmonapr 
emphysema there are two forms, true vesicular and interstitial 
(or interlobular). Vesicular emphysema signifies that there 
is an enlargement of air- vesicles, resulting either from their 
excessive distension, from destruction of the septa, or from both 
causes coml)ined (see Respiratorv System). In interstitial 
emphysema the air is infiltrated into the connective tissue 
beneath the pleura and between the pulmonary air-cells. 

'J'he former variety is by far the more common, and appears 
to be capalile of being produced by various causes, the chief 
of which are the following ; — 

1. Where a portion of the lung has become wasted, or its 
vesicular structure permanently obliterated by disease, without 
corresponding falling in of the chest wall, the neighbouring 
air-vesicles or some of them undergo dilatation to fill the vacuum 
(vicarious emphysema). 

2. In some cases of bronchitis, where numbers of the smaller 
bronchial tubes become obstructed, the air in the pulmonary 
vesicles remains imprisoned, the force of expiration being 
insufficient to expel it ; while, on the other hand, the stronger 
force of inspiration being adequate to overcome die rcsLstance, 
the air-cells tend to become more and more distended, and 
permanent alterations in their structure, including emphysema, 
are the result (inspiratory theory). 

3. Emphysema also arises from exertion involving violent 
expiratory efforts, during which the glottis is constricted, as in 
paroxysms of coughing, in straining, and in lifting heavy weights 
(expiratory theory). Whooping-cough is well known as the 
exciting cause of emphysema in many persons. 

4. Another view, known as the nutritive theory, maintiuns 
that emphysema depends essentially on a primary nutritive 
change in the walls of the air-vesicles. Thus these are impaired 
in their resisting pow^er, and are far more likely to become 
distended by any force acting on them from within. 

5. Again in certain cases the cartilages of the chest become 
hypertrophied and rigid, thus causing a primary chronic enlarge- 
ment, and the lungs become emphysematous in order to fill up 
the increased space (Freund’s theory). 

In whatever manner produced, this disease gives rise to 
important morbid changes in the affected portions of the lungs, 
especially the loss of the natural elasticity of the air-cells, and 
likewise the destruction of many of the pulmonary capillary 
blood-vessels, and the diminution of aerating surface for the 
blood, As a consequence an increased strain is thrown on the 
right ventricle with a consequent dilatation leading on to heart 
failure and all its attendant troubles. The chief symptom in 
this complaint is shortness of breath, more or less constant but 
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greatly aggravated by exertion, and by attacks of bronchitis, to 
which persons suffering from emphysema appear to be specidly 
liable. The respiration is of sknilar character to that already 
described in the case of asthma. In severe forms of the disease 
the patient comes to acquire a peculiar puffy or bloated appew- 
ance, and the configuration of the chest is altered, assuming 
die character known as the barrtl’skaped or entphysetnaious 
chest. 

The main element in the treatment of emphysema consists 
in attention to the general condition of the health, and in the 
avoidance of all causes likely to aggravate the disease or induce 
its complications. Compressed air baths and expiration into 
rarefied air may be useful. During attacks of urgent dyspnoea 
and lividity, with engorgement of veins, the patient should be 
repeatedly bled until relief is obtained. Interstitial emphysema 
arising from the rupture of air-cells in the immediate neSghbour- 
hood of the pleura may occur as a complication of the vesicular 
form, or separately as the result of some sudden expulsive effort, 
such as a fit of coughing, or, as has frequently happened, in 
parturition. Gangrene or post-mortem decomposition may 
lead to the presence of air in the interstitial tissue of the lui^. 
Occasionally the air infiltrates the cellular tissue of the posterior 
mediastinum, and thence comes to distend the integument of 
the whole surface of the body (surgical emphysema). Surgical 
emphysema signifies the effusion of air into the general connective 
tissues of the body. The commonest causes are a wound of 
some air -passage, or a penetrating wound of the chest wall 
without injury to the lung. It may, however, occur in any 
situation of the body and in many other ways. Its severity 
varies from very slight cases where only a little crepitation may 
be felt under the skin, to extreme cases where the whole body 
is blown up and death is imminent from impeded respiration 
and failure of the action of the heart. In the milder cases no 
treatment is necessary as the air gradually becomes absorbed, 
but in the more severe cases incisions must be made in the 
swollen cellular tissues to allow the air to escape. 

EMPIRE, a term now used to denote a state of large size 
and also (as a rule) of composite character, often, but not ner.es- 
sarily, ruled by an emperor — state which may be a federation, 
like the German empire, or a unitary state, like the Russian, or 
even, like the British empire, a loose commonwealth of free 
.states united to a number of subordinate dependencies. For, 
many centuries the writers of the Church, baaing themselves 
on the Apocalyptic writings, conceived of a cycle of four empires, 
generally explained— though there was no absolute unanimity 
with regard to the members of the cycle — as the Assyrian, the 
J Persian, the Macedonian and the Roman. But in reality the 
conception of Empire, like the term itself (Lat tmpertum), is 
of Roman origin. The empire of Alexander hod indeed in some 
ways anticipated the empire of Rome. In his later years,” 
Professor Bury writes, “ Alexander fonned the notion of an 
empire, both European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics 
should not be dominated by the European invaders, but Euro- 
peans and Asiatics alike should be ruled on an equality by a 
monarch, indifferent to the distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and looked upon as their own king by Persians as well as by 
Macedonians.” The contemporary Cynic philosophy of cosmo- 
politanism harmonized with this notion, as Stoicism did later 
with the practice of the Roman empire ; and Alexander, like 
Diocletian and Constantine, accustomed a Western people to 
the forms of an Oriental court, while, like the earlier Caesars, 
he claimed and received the recognition of his own divmity. 
But when he died in 333, his empire, which had barely lasted 
ten years, died with him ; and it was divided among Diadochi 
who, if in some other respects (for instance, the Heilenization 
of the East) thejr were heirs of their master’s policy, were 
destitute of the imperial conception. The work of Alexander 
was rather that of the forerunner than the founder. He prepared 
the way for the world-empire of Rome ; he made possible the 
rise of a universal religion. And these are the two &b^rs which, 
throughout the middle ages, went together to make the thing 
which men called Empire. 
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At Rome the term imperium signified generally, in its earlier 
use, the sovereignty of the state over the individual, a sovereignty 
which the Romans had disengaged with singular 
J** clearness from all other kinds of authority. Each of 
Jmptn, higher magistrates of the Roman people was 

vested, by a lex curiata (for power was distinctly 
conceived as resident in, and delegated by, the community), 
with an imperium both civil and military, which varied in degree 
with the magnitude of his office. In the later days of the 
Republic such imperium was enjoyed, partly in Rome by the 
resident consuls and praetors, partly in the provinces by the 
various proconsuls or propraetors. There was thus a certain 
morceUemeni of imperium^ delegated as it was by the people 
to a number of magistrates : the coming of the Empire meant 
the reintegration of this imperium^ and its unification, by a 
gradual process, in the hands of the prince ps, or emperor. The 
means by which this process was achieved had already been 
anticipated under ^e Republic. Already in the days of Pompey 
it had been found convenient to grant to an extraordinary 
officer an imperium aequtm or majus over a large area, and that 
officer thus received powers, within that area, equal to, or greater 
than, the powers of the provincial governors. This precedent 
was followed by Augustus in the year 27 B.c., when he acquired 
for himself sole imperium in a certain number of provinces 
(the imperial provinces), and an infinitum imperium majus 
in the remaining provinces (which were termed senatorial). 
As a result, Augustus enjoyed an imperium coextensive indeed 
with the whole of the Roman world, but concurrent, in part 
of that world, with the imperium of the senatorial proconsuls ; 
and the early Empire may thus be described as a dyarchy. 
But the distinction between imperial and senatorial provinces 
finally disappeared ; by the time of Constantine the emperor 
enjoyed sole imperium ^ and an absolute monarchy had been 
established. We shall not, however, fully understand the 
significance of the Roman empire, unless wc realize the import- 
ance of its military aspect. All the soldiers of Rome had from 
the first to swear in verba Caesar is Augusti ; and thus the whole 
of the Roman army was his army, regiments of which he might 
indeed lend, but of which he was sole Imperator (see under 
Emperor). Thus regarded as a permanent commander-in-chief, 
the emperor enjoyed the privileges, and suffered from the 
weaknesses, of his position. He had the power of the sword 
behind him ; but he became more and more liable to be deposed, 
and to be replaced by a new commander, at the will of those 
who bore the sword in his service. 

The period which is marked by the reigns of Diocletkn and 
Constantine (a.d. 284-337) marks a great transformation in 
Develop- character of the Empire. The old dyarchy, under 
which the emperor might still be regarded as an official 
DioeMlpp of tlie respMica Romana, passed into a new monarchy, 
pad Con- which all political power became, as it were, the 
aimntine, property of the monarch. There was now 

no distinction of provinces ; and the old public aerarium became 
merely a municipal treasury, while the fiscus of the emperor 
became the exchequer of the Empire, The officers of the imperial 
praetoriumy or bodyguard, are now the great officers of state ; 
his private council becomes the public consistory, or supreme 
court of appeal ; and the comites of his court are the adminis- 
trators of his empire. “ All is in him, and all comes from him/’ 
as our own year-books say of the medieval king ; his household, 
for instance, is not only a household, but also an administration. 
On the other hand, this unification seems to be accompanied by 
a new bifurcation. The exigencies of frontier defence had long 
been drawing the Empire towards the troubled East ; and this 
tendency reached its culmination when a new Rome arose by 
the Bosporus, and Constantinople became the centre of what 
seemed a second Empire in the East (a.d. 324). Par- 
ticularly after the division of the Empire between 
Bmpin. Arcadius and Honorius in 395 does this bifurcation 
appear to be tharked ; and one naturally speaks of 
the two Empires of the West and the East. Yet it ^not be 
too much emphasized that in reality such language is utterly 


inexact. The Roman empire was, and always continued to be, 
ideally one and indivisible. There were two emperors, but one 
Empire— two persons, but one power. The point is of great 
importance for the understanding of the whole of the middle 
ages : there only is, and can be, one Empire, which may indeed, 
for convenience, be ruled conjointly by two emperors, resident, 
again for convenience, in two separate capitals. And, as a 
matter of fact, not only did the residence of an emperor in the 
East not spell bifurcation, it actually fostered the tendency 
towards unification. It helped forward the transformation of 
the Empire into an absolute and quasi-Asiatic monarchy, under 
which all its subjects fell into a single level of loyal submission : it 
helped to give the emperor a gorgeous court, marked by all the 
ceremony and the servility of the East.^ The deification of the 
emperor himself dates from the days of Augustus ; by the time 
of Constantine it has infected the court and the government. 
Each emperor, again, had from the first enjoyed the sacrosanct 
position which was attached to the tribunate ; but now his palace, 
his chamber, his charities, his letters, are all sacred,” and one 
might almost speak in advance of a “ Holy Roman Empire.” 

But there is one factor, the greatest of dl, which still remains 
to be added, before we have counted the sum of the forces that 
made the world think in terms of empire for centuries 
to come ; and that is the reception of Christianity into 
the Roman empire by Constantine. That reception 
added a new sanction to the existence of the Empire 
and the position of the emperor. The Empire, already one and 
indivisible in its aspect of a political society, was welded still 
more firmly together when it was informed and permeated by 
a common Christianity, and unified by the force of a spiritual 
bond. The Empire was now the Church ; it was now indeed 
indestructible, for, if it perished as an empire, it would live as a 
church. But the Church made it certain that it would not perish, 
even as an empire, for many centuries to come. On the one hand 
the Church thought in terms of empire and taught the millions 
of its disciples (including the barbarians themselves) to think 
in the same tenns. No other political conception— no conception 
of a Toki'i or of a nation — ^was any longer possible. When the 
Church gained its hold of the Roman world, the Empire, as it 
has been well said, was already “ not only a government, but a 
fashion of conceiving the world ” ; it had stood for three 
centuries, and no man could think of any other form of political 
association. Moreover, the gospel of St Paul — that there is one 
Church, whereof Christ is the Head, and we are all members— 
could not but reinforce for the Christian the conception of a 
necessary political unity of all the world under a single head. 
Una Chiesa in uno Stato — such, then, was the theory of the 
□lurch. But not only did the Church perpetuate the conception 
of empire by making it a part of its own theory of the world : 
it perpetuated that conception equally by materializing it in 
its own organization of itself. Growing up under the shadow of 
the Empire, the Church too became an empire, as the Empire 
had become a church. As it took over something of the old 
pagan ceremonial, so it took over much of the old secular organi- 
zation. The pope borrowed his title of pontifex maximus from 
the emperor : what is far more, he made himself gradually, and 
in the course of centuries, the Caesar and Imperator of the 
Church. The offices and the dioceses of the Church are parallel 
to the offices and dioceses of the Diocletian empire : the whole 
spirit of orderly hierarchy and regular organization, which 
breathes in the Roman Church, is the heritage of ancient Rome. 
The Donation of Constantine is a forgery ; but it expresses a 
great truth when it represents Constantine as giving to the pope 
the imperial palace and insignia, and to the clergy the ornaments 
of the imperial army (see Donation of Constantine). 

* Bryce points out, with much subtlety and truth, that the rise 
of a second Rome in the East not only helped to perpetuate the 
Empire by providini; a new centre which would take the place of 
Rome when Rome fell, but also tended to make it more universal ; 
“ for, having lost its local centre, it subsisted no longer by historic 
right only, but, so to speak, naturally, as a part of an order of things 
which a change in external conditions seemed incapable of disturb- 
ing ** {Holy Roman Empire y p. 8 of the edition of 1904)* 
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loosely used in the course of the 19th century. It was the style 
from 1831 to 1889 of the princes of the house of Braijanza who 
ruled in Brazil ; it has been assumed by usurpers in Haiti, and 
in Mexico it was borne by Augustin Iturbide in 1822 and 1833, 
and by the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian of Austria from 1864 
to 1867. It can hardly, therefore, be said to have any definite 
descriptive force at the present time, such as it had in the middle 
ages. So far as h has any such force in Europe, it may be said 
partly to be connected with Bonapartism, and to denote a popular 
but military dictatorship, partly to be connected with the federal 
idea, and to denote a precedence over other kings possessed by a 
ruler standing at the head of a composite state which may 
embrace kings among its members. It is in this latter sense 
that it is used of Germany, and of Britain in respect of India ; 
it is in something approaching this latter sense that it may be 
said to be used of Austria. 

See J. Seldcn, Tt/tes of Honour (1672) ; J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (London, 1004) ; and Sir E. Colebrooke, “ On Imperial 
and Other Titles " in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1877J. 
Sec also the articles on “ Impcrator ” and “ Princeps ” in Smithes 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1890). (E. Br.) 

EMPHYSEMA (Gr. ifupwrav, to inflate) is a word vaguely 
meaning the abnormal presence of air in certain parts of the body. 
At the present day, however, there are two conditions to which 
it refers, “ pulmonary emphysema ’’ (and the word pulmonary 
is often omitted) and “ surgical emphysema.” Of pulmonapr 
emphysema there are two forms, true vesicular and interstitial 
(or interlobular). Vesicular emphysema signifies that there 
is an enlargement of air- vesicles, resulting either from their 
excessive distension, from destruction of the septa, or from both 
causes coml)ined (see Respiratorv System). In interstitial 
emphysema the air is infiltrated into the connective tissue 
beneath the pleura and between the pulmonary air-cells. 

'J'he former variety is by far the more common, and appears 
to be capalile of being produced by various causes, the chief 
of which are the following ; — 

1. Where a portion of the lung has become wasted, or its 
vesicular structure permanently obliterated by disease, without 
corresponding falling in of the chest wall, the neighbouring 
air-vesicles or some of them undergo dilatation to fill the vacuum 
(vicarious emphysema). 

2. In some cases of bronchitis, where numbers of the smaller 
bronchial tubes become obstructed, the air in the pulmonary 
vesicles remains imprisoned, the force of expiration being 
insufficient to expel it ; while, on the other hand, the stronger 
force of inspiration being adequate to overcome die rcsLstance, 
the air-cells tend to become more and more distended, and 
permanent alterations in their structure, including emphysema, 
are the result (inspiratory theory). 

3. Emphysema also arises from exertion involving violent 
expiratory efforts, during which the glottis is constricted, as in 
paroxysms of coughing, in straining, and in lifting heavy weights 
(expiratory theory). Whooping-cough is well known as the 
exciting cause of emphysema in many persons. 

4. Another view, known as the nutritive theory, maintiuns 
that emphysema depends essentially on a primary nutritive 
change in the walls of the air-vesicles. Thus these are impaired 
in their resisting pow^er, and are far more likely to become 
distended by any force acting on them from within. 

5. Again in certain cases the cartilages of the chest become 
hypertrophied and rigid, thus causing a primary chronic enlarge- 
ment, and the lungs become emphysematous in order to fill up 
the increased space (Freund’s theory). 

In whatever manner produced, this disease gives rise to 
important morbid changes in the affected portions of the lungs, 
especially the loss of the natural elasticity of the air-cells, and 
likewise the destruction of many of the pulmonary capillary 
blood-vessels, and the diminution of aerating surface for the 
blood, As a consequence an increased strain is thrown on the 
right ventricle with a consequent dilatation leading on to heart 
failure and all its attendant troubles. The chief symptom in 
this complaint is shortness of breath, more or less constant but 
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greatly aggravated by exertion, and by attacks of bronchitis, to 
which persons suffering from emphysema appear to be specidly 
liable. The respiration is of sknilar character to that already 
described in the case of asthma. In severe forms of the disease 
the patient comes to acquire a peculiar puffy or bloated appew- 
ance, and the configuration of the chest is altered, assuming 
die character known as the barrtl’skaped or entphysetnaious 
chest. 

The main element in the treatment of emphysema consists 
in attention to the general condition of the health, and in the 
avoidance of all causes likely to aggravate the disease or induce 
its complications. Compressed air baths and expiration into 
rarefied air may be useful. During attacks of urgent dyspnoea 
and lividity, with engorgement of veins, the patient should be 
repeatedly bled until relief is obtained. Interstitial emphysema 
arising from the rupture of air-cells in the immediate neSghbour- 
hood of the pleura may occur as a complication of the vesicular 
form, or separately as the result of some sudden expulsive effort, 
such as a fit of coughing, or, as has frequently happened, in 
parturition. Gangrene or post-mortem decomposition may 
lead to the presence of air in the interstitial tissue of the lui^. 
Occasionally the air infiltrates the cellular tissue of the posterior 
mediastinum, and thence comes to distend the integument of 
the whole surface of the body (surgical emphysema). Surgical 
emphysema signifies the effusion of air into the general connective 
tissues of the body. The commonest causes are a wound of 
some air -passage, or a penetrating wound of the chest wall 
without injury to the lung. It may, however, occur in any 
situation of the body and in many other ways. Its severity 
varies from very slight cases where only a little crepitation may 
be felt under the skin, to extreme cases where the whole body 
is blown up and death is imminent from impeded respiration 
and failure of the action of the heart. In the milder cases no 
treatment is necessary as the air gradually becomes absorbed, 
but in the more severe cases incisions must be made in the 
swollen cellular tissues to allow the air to escape. 

EMPIRE, a term now used to denote a state of large size 
and also (as a rule) of composite character, often, but not ner.es- 
sarily, ruled by an emperor — state which may be a federation, 
like the German empire, or a unitary state, like the Russian, or 
even, like the British empire, a loose commonwealth of free 
.states united to a number of subordinate dependencies. For, 
many centuries the writers of the Church, baaing themselves 
on the Apocalyptic writings, conceived of a cycle of four empires, 
generally explained— though there was no absolute unanimity 
with regard to the members of the cycle — as the Assyrian, the 
J Persian, the Macedonian and the Roman. But in reality the 
conception of Empire, like the term itself (Lat tmpertum), is 
of Roman origin. The empire of Alexander hod indeed in some 
ways anticipated the empire of Rome. In his later years,” 
Professor Bury writes, “ Alexander fonned the notion of an 
empire, both European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics 
should not be dominated by the European invaders, but Euro- 
peans and Asiatics alike should be ruled on an equality by a 
monarch, indifferent to the distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and looked upon as their own king by Persians as well as by 
Macedonians.” The contemporary Cynic philosophy of cosmo- 
politanism harmonized with this notion, as Stoicism did later 
with the practice of the Roman empire ; and Alexander, like 
Diocletian and Constantine, accustomed a Western people to 
the forms of an Oriental court, while, like the earlier Caesars, 
he claimed and received the recognition of his own divmity. 
But when he died in 333, his empire, which had barely lasted 
ten years, died with him ; and it was divided among Diadochi 
who, if in some other respects (for instance, the Heilenization 
of the East) thejr were heirs of their master’s policy, were 
destitute of the imperial conception. The work of Alexander 
was rather that of the forerunner than the founder. He prepared 
the way for the world-empire of Rome ; he made possible the 
rise of a universal religion. And these are the two &b^rs which, 
throughout the middle ages, went together to make the thing 
which men called Empire. 
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proved to be futile. The popes had not the material foroe at 
their command which wovdd have made them adequate to the 
position. The strong arm of the Frankish kings had alone 
delivered them from the Lombards ; the same strong 
iioaoV arm, they found, was needed to deliver them from 
Ch9H9» the wild nobility of their own city. So they turned 
to the power which was strong enough to undertake 
J2y^^^®^’the task which they could not themselves attempt, 
and they invited the Frankish king to become the 
representative of the imperial conception they cherished.^ In 
the year 800 central Italy ceased to date its documents by the 
regnal years of the Eastern emperors ; for Charlemagne was 
crowned emperor in their stead. 

The king of the Franks was well fitted for the position which 
he was chosen to fill. He was king of a stock which had been 
from the first Athanasian, and had never been tainted, like most 
of the Germanic tribes, by the adoption of Arian tenets. His 
grandfather, Charles Martel, had saved Europe from the danger 
of a Mahommedan conquest by his victory at Poitiers (732) ; 
his father, Pippin the Short, had helped the English missionary 
Boniface to achieve the conversion of Germany. The popes 
themselves had turned to the Frankish kings for support again 
and again in the course of the 8th century. Gregory III., 
involved in bitter hostilities with the iconoclastic reformers 
of the East, appealed to (’liarles Martel for aid, and even ofiered 
the king, it is said, the titles of consul and patrician. Zadiarias 
pronounced the deposition of the last of the Merovingians, and 
gave to Pippin the title of king (751) ; while his successor, 
Stephen II., hard pressed by tlie Lombards, who were eager to 
replace the Eastern emperors in the possession of central Italy, 
not only asked and received the aid of the new king, but also 
acquired, in virtue of Pippin’s donation (754), the disputed 
exarchate itself. Thus was laid the foundation of the States of 
the Church ; and tlie grateful pope rewarded the donation by 
the gift of the title of pairicius Romanarum^ which conferred 
on its recipient the duty and the privilege of protecting the 
Roman Church, along with some undefined measure of authority 
in Rome itself.* Finally, in 773, Pope Adrian 1 . had to appeal 
to Charles, the successor of Pippin, against the aggressions of 
the last of the Ix)mbard kings ; and in 774 Charles conquered 
the Lombard kingdom, and himself assumed its iron crown. 
Thus by the end of the 8th century the Frankish king stood on 
the very steps of the imperial throne. He ruled a realm which 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Harz, and from Hamburg 
to Rome — a realm which might be regarded os in itself a de 
facto empire. He bore the title of pairicius, and he had shown 
that he did not bear it in vain by his vigorous defence of the 
papacy in 774. Here there stood, ready to hand, a natural 
representative of the conception of Empire ; and Leo IIL, 
finding that he needed the aid of Charlemagne to maintain 
himself against his own Romans, finally took the decisive step of 
crowning him emperor, as he knelt in prayer at St Peter’s, on 
Christmas ‘Day, 800. 

The coronation of Charlemagne in 800 marks the coalescence 
into a single unity of two facts, or rather, more strictly speaking, 
of a fact and a theory. The fact is German and secular : it 
is the wide de facia empire, which the Frankish sword had 
conquered, and Frankish policy had organized as a single whole. 
The theory is Latin and ecclesiastical : it is a theory of the 

^ According to the view here followed, the Church was the ark in 
which tlip conception of Empire was saved during the dark ages 
between 600 and 800. Some influence should perhaps also be 
assigned to Roman law, which continued to be administered during 
these centuries, especially in the towns, and maintained the imperiai 
tradition. But tlie influence of the Church is the essential fact. 

® In the 5th century the title pairicius came to attach paxticularly 
to the head of the Roman army [ma^ister utriusque militiae) to men 
like Aetius and Ricimer, who made and unmade emperors (cf. 
Mommsen, Gesam^rndte Schrifien, iv. 537, 545 sqq.). Later it had 
been bomo by the Greek exarchs of Ravonnn. The concession 
to Pippin of this great titl#raake.s him military head of the Western 
empire, in the sense in which the title was used iu the 5th century ; 
it makes hint representative of the Empire for Italy, in the sense in 
which it had^Men used of the exarchs. 


neccsiary political unity of the world, and its necessary repre- 
sentation in tJie person of an emperor— a theory half springing 
from the unity of the old Roman empire, and half ruf s i n - of 
derived from the unity of the Christian Church as 
conceived in the New Testament. If we seek for itogioB 
the force which caused* this fact and this theory to 
coalesce in the Carolingian empire, we can only answer— the 
papacy. The idea of Empire was in the Church ; and the 
head of the Church translated this idea into fact. If, however, 
we seek to conceive the event of 800 from a political or legal 
point of view, and to determine the residence of the right of 
constituting an emperor, we at once drift into the fogs of centuries 
of controversy. Three answers are possible from three points 
of view ; and all have their truth, according to the point of 
view. From the ecclesiastical point of view, the right resides 
with the pope. This tfieory was not promulgated (indeed no 
theory was promulgated) until the struggles of Papacy and 
Empire in the course of the middle ages ; but by the time of 
Innocent III. it is becomi^ an established doctrine that a 
translatio Imperii took place in 800, whereby the pope transferred 
the Roman empire from the Greeks to the Germans in the 
person of the magnificent Charles.® One can only say that, as 
a matter of fact, the popes ceased to recognize the Eastern 
emperors, and recognized Charles instead, in the year 800 ; that, 
again, this recognition alone made Charles emperor, as nothing 
else could have done ; but that no question arose, at the time, 
of any right of the pope to give the Empire to Charlemagne, for 
the simple reason that neither of the actors was acting or thinking 
in a legal spirit. If wc now turn to study the point of view of the 
civil lawyer, animated by such a spirit, and leasing himself on 
the code of J ustinian, we shall find that an emperor must derive 
his institution and power from a lex re^ia passed by the populus 
Romanus ; and such a view, strict^ interpreted, will lead us 
to the conclusion that the citizens of Rome had given the crown 
to Charlemagne in 800, and continued to bestow it on successive 
emperors afterwards. There is indeed some speech, in the 
contemporary aa'ounts of Charlemagne’s coronation, of the 
presence of “ ancients among the Romans ” and of the faithful 
people ” ; but they are merely present to witness applaud, 
and the conception of the Roman people as the source of Empire 
is one that was only championed, at a far later date, by anti- 
quarian idealists like Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzi. The 
faex Romuli, a population of lodging-house keepers, living upon 
pilgidms to the papal court, could hardly be conceived, except 
by an ardent imagination, as heir to the Quirites of the past. 
Finally, from the poiht of view of the German tribesman, we 
must admit that the Empire was something which, once received 
by his king (no matter how), descended in the royal family as an 
heirloom ; or to which (when the kingship became elective) a title 
was conferred, along with the kingship, by the vote of electors,^ 

But apart from these questions of origin, two difficulties have 
still to be faced with regard to the nature and position of 
the C!arolingiaTj empire. Did Charlemagne and his succes.sors 
enter into a new relation with their subjects, in virtue of their 
coronation ? And what was the nature of the relation between 
the new emperor now established in the West and the old 
emperor still reigning in the East ? It is true that Charlemagne 
exacted a new oath of allegiance from his subjects after his 
coronation, and again that he had a revision oi all the laws of 
his dominions made in 802. But the revision did not amount 
to much in bulk : what there was contained little that was 
Roman ; and, on the whole, it hardly seems probable that 
Charlemagne entered into any new relation with his subjects. 
The relation of his empire to the empire in the East is a more 
difficult and important problem. In 797 the empress Irene had 
deposed and blinded her son, Constantine VI., and usurped his 
tlirone. Now it would seem tliat Charlemagne, whose thoughts 

* See the famous bull Venerahilem {Corp. Jur, Canon. Deer. 
Greg. i. 6, c. 34). 

* Even on this vlei^', an imperial coronation at the hands of the 
pope was necessary to complete the title ; but this was regarded by 
the Germans (though not by the pope) as a form which necessai ily 
followed. 
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were already set on Empire, hoped to depose and succeed 
Irene, and thus to become sole representative of the conception 
of Empire, both for the Bast and for the West. Sud- 
denly there came, in Boo, his cmn coronation as cm- 
CaroHn^ peror, an act apparently unpremeditated at the 
gi 9 ttt 0 tb 4 moment, taking him by surpfisc, as one gathers from 
Einhard’s Vita Karolij and interrupting his plans. It 
empre, him representative of the Empire for the West 

only, confronting another representative in the East. Such a 
position he did not desire ; there had been a single Empire 
vested in a single person since 476, and he desired that there 
should still continue to be a single Empire, vested only in his 
own person. He now sought to achieve this unity by a proposal 
of marriage to Irene. The proposal failed, and he had to content 
himself with a recognition of his imperial title by the two suc- 
cessors of the empress. This did not, however, mean (at any 
rate in the issue) that henceforth there were to be two conjoint 
rulers, amicably ruling as collet^ues a single Empire, in the 
manner of Arcadiiis and Honorius. The dual government of 
a single Empire established by Diocletian had finally vanished 
in 476 ; and the unity of the Empire was now conceived, us 
it had been conceiN^ed l^eforc the days of Diocletian, to demand 
a single representative. Henceforth there were two rulers, one 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and one at Constantinople, each claiming, 
whatever temporary concessions he might make, to be the sole 
ruler and representative of the Roman empire. On theone hand, 
the Western emperors held that, upon the deposition of Con- 
stantine VI., Charlemagne had succeeded him, after a slight 
interval, in the government of the whole Empire, both in the 
East and in the West ; on the other hand, the Eastern emperors, 
in spite of their grudging recognition of Charlemagne at the 
moment, regarded themselves as the only lawful successors of 
Constantine VI., and viewed the Carolings and their later 
successors as upstarts and usurpers, with no right to their imperial 
pretensions. Henceforth two halves confronted one another, 
each claiming to be the whole ; two finite bodies touched, and 
each yet claimed to be infinite. 

If, "as has been suggested, Charlemagne did not enter into 
any fundamentally new relations with his subjects after his 
rtet coronation, it follows that the results of his coronation, 
ottbe in the sphere of policy and administration, cannot 

C«ro/- have been considerable. The Empire added a new 

ittgian sanction to a policy and administration already 
empire, developed. Charlemagne had already showed himself 
episcopus episcopormi, anxious not only to suppress heresy and 
supervise the clergy within his borders, but also to extend true 
Christianity without them even before the year when his imperial 
coronation gave him a new title to supreme governorship in all 
cases ecclesiastical. He had already organized his empire on a 
new uniform system of counties, and the mtsst domtnici were 
already at work to superintend the action of the counts, even 
before the renovatio imperii Romani came to suggest such 
uniformily and centralization. Charlemagne had a new title ; 
but his subjects still obeyed the king of the Franks, and lived by 
Frankish law, in the old fashion. In their eyes, and in the eyes 
of Charlemagne’s own descendants, the Empire was something 
appendant to the kingship of the Franks, which made that 
kingship unique among others, but did not radically alter its 
character. I'rue, the kingship might be divided among brothers 
by the old Germanic custom of partition, while the Empire 
must inhere in one person ; but that was the one difference, and 
the one difficulty, which might easily be solved by attaching the 
name of emperor to the eldest brother. Such was the conception 
of the Carolings : ‘ such was not, however, the conception of the 
Church. To the popes the Empire was a solemn office, to which 
the kings of the Franks might most naturally be called, in view 
of their power and the traditions of their house, but which by no 
means remained in their hands as a personal property. By 
thus seeking to dissociate the Empire from any indissoluble 
connexion with the Carolingian house, the popes were able to 
save it. Civil wars raged among the descendants of Charlemagne: 
partitions recurred : the Empire was finally dissolved, in the 


sense that the dd realm ol Charlemagne . fell asun^r, in 888. 
But the Empire, as an office, did not perish. During the 9th 
centurj' the popes had insisted, as each emperor died, Bremk'up 
that the new emperor needed coronation at their hands ; tUt ihe 
and they had thus kept alive the conception of the 
Empire as an office to which they mvited, if they did 
not appoint, each successive emperor. The quarrels 
of the Carolingian house helped ^em to make good their claim. 
John VIII. was able to select Charles the Bald in preference 
to other claimants in 875 j and before the end of his 
pontificate he could write that “he who is to be 
ordained by us to the Empire must be by us first and papmey. 
foremost invited and elected.” Thus was the unity 
of the Empire preserved, and the conception of a united Empire 
continued, in spite of the eventual dissolution of the realm of 
Charlemagne. When the Carolingian emperors disappeared, 
Benedict IV. could crown Louis of Provence (qoj) and John X. 
could invite to the vacant throne an Italian potentate like 
Berengar of Friuli (Q15) ,* and even when Berengar died in 924, 
and the Empire was vacant of an emperor, they could hold, and 
hold with truth, thtit the Empire was not dead, but only sus- 
pended, until such time as they should invite a new ruler to 
assume the office. 

Various causes had contributed to the dissolution of the 
realm of Charlemagne. Partitions had split it ; feudalism 
had begun to honeycomb it ; incessant wars had destroyed its 
core, the fighting Franks of Austrasia. But, above all, the rise 
of divisions within the realm, which, whether animated by the 
spirit of nationality or no, were ultimately destined to develop 
into nations, had silently undermined the structure of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. Already in 84.2 tlie oath of Strassburg shows 
us one Caroling king swearing in French and another in German : 
already in 870 the partition of Mersen shows us the kings of 
France and Germany dividing the middle kingdom which lay 
between the two countries by Uie linguistic frontier of the Meuse 
and Moselle. The year 888 is the birth-year of modem Europe. 
France, Germany, Italy, stood distinct as three separate umts, 
with Burgundy and Lorraine as debatable lands, as they were 
destined to remain for centuries to come. If the conception of 
Empire was still to survive, the pope must ultimately invite the 
ruler of the strongest of these three units to assume 
the imperial crown ; and this was wliat happened Qermmp 
when in 962 Pope John XII. invited Otto I. of Ger- Jdagdom 
many to renew once more the Roman empire. As the 
imperial strength of the whole Frankish tribe had 
given them the Empire in 800, so dick the national strength of 
the East Frankish kingdom, now resting indeed on a Saxon 
rather than a Frankish basis, bring the Empire to its ruler in 
062. The cxjntrc of political gravity had already been shifting 
to the east of the Rhine in the course of the 9th century. While 
the Northmen had carried their arms along the rivers and into 
the heart of France, Louis the German had consolidated his 
kingdom in a long reign of sixty years (817-876) ; and at the end 
of the 9th century two kings of Germany had already worn the 
imperial crown. Early in the loth century the kingship of 
Germany had come to the vigorous Saxon dukes (919); and 
strong in their Saxon basis Henry 1 . and his son Otto had built 
a realm which, disunited as it was, was far more compact than 
that which the Carolings of the West ruled from Laon. Henry 1 . 
had thought in his later years of going to Rome for the imperial 
crown : under Otto 1 . the imperial idea becomes manifest. 
On the one hand, he established a semi-imperial position in the 
West : by 946 Louis IV. d’Outremer is his prot^d, and it is his 
arms which maintain the young Conrad of Burgundy on his 
throne. On the other hand, he showed, by his policy towards 
the German Church, that he was the true heir of the Carolingian 
traditions. He macle churchmen his ministers ; he established 
missionary bishoprics on the Elbe which should spread Christi- 
anity among the Wends ; and his dearest project was a new 
ardibishopric of Magdeburg. The one thing needful was that he 
should, like Charlemagne, acquire tlie throne of Italy j and the 
dissolute condition of that country during the first half of the 
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loth century made its acquisition not only possible, but almost 
imperative. Begun in 952, the acquisition was completed 
ten years later; and all the conditions were now 
Tb0Ho(y present for Otto’s assumption of the imperial throne. 
He was crowned by John XII. on Candlemas Day 962, 
and thus was begun the Holy Roman Empire, which 
lasted henceforth with a continuous life until 1806.^ 

The same ideas underlay the new empire which had underlain 
that of Charlemagne, strengthened and reinforced by the fact 
that they had already found a visible expression before in that 
earlier empire. Historically, there was the tradition of the old 
Roman empire, preserved by the Church as an idea, and preserved 
in the Church, and its imperial organization, as an actual fact. 
Ecclesiastically, there was the Pauline conception of a single 
Christian Church, one in subjection to Christ as its Head, and 
needing (so men still thought) a secular counterpart of its in- j 
divisible unity. ^ lb these two sanctions philosophy later added I 
a third ; and the doctrine of Realism, that the one universal ] 
is the true abiding substance — the doctrine which pervades the 
De fnonarchta of Dante, — reinforced the feeling which demanded 
that Europe should lie conceived as a .single political unity. But 
if the Holy Roman empire of the German nation has the old 
foundations, it is none the less a thing sui generis. Externally, 
it meant far less than the empire of Charlemagne ; it meant 
simply a union of Germany and northern Italy (to which, after 
1032, one must also add Burgundy, though the addition is in 
reality nominal) under a single rule. Historians of the 19th 
century, during the years in which the modern German empire 
was in travail, disputed sorely on the advantages of this union : 
but whatever its advantages or disadvantages, the fact remains 
that the union of Teutonic Germany and Latin Italy was, from 
an external point of view, the essential fact in the structure of 
the medieval Empire. Internally, again, the Empire of the 
Ottos and their successors was new and unprecedented. If 
Latin imperialism had been combined with Frankish tribalism 
in the Empire of Charlemagne, it now met and blended 
Bmpire with feudalism. The Holy Roman emperor of the 
middle ages, as Frederick I. proudly told the Roman 
UudmUsm, envoys, found his senate in the diet of the German 
baronage, his equites in the ranks of the German knights. Feudal- 
ism, indeed, came in time to invade the very conception of 
Empire itself. The emperors began to believe that their position 
of emperor made them feudal overlords of other kings and 
princes ; and they came to be regarded as the topmost summit 
of the feudal pyramid, from whom kings held their kingdoms, 
w^hile they themselves held directly of God. In this way the old 
conception of the world as a single political society entered upon 
a new phase : but the translation of that conception into feudal 
terms, which might have made Diocletian gasp, only gave it the 
greater hold on the feudal society of the middle ages. Yet in 
one way the feudal conception was a source of weakness to the 
Empire ; for the popes, from the middle of the 12th century 

^ It is a curious fact that imperial titles {impfiratnr and haxileus) 
are used in the Anglo-Saxon diplomata of the loth century, Edred, 
for instance (946-955) is “ imperator," " cyning and cascre totius 
Britanniae," “ basileus Anglorum huju.sque insulae barbarorum”: 
Edgar is “ totius Albionis imperator Augustus ” (cf, Stubbs, Const. 
Hist. i. c. vii. § 71). These titles partly show the turgidity of English 
Latinity in the 10th century, partly indicate the quasi-imperial 

E osition held by the Wessex kings after the reconquest of the Dane- 
iw. But there seems to be no real ground for Freeman’s view 
{Norman Conquest, i. 548 sqq.), that England was regarded as a third 
Empire, side by side with th^ other Empires of West and East 
Europe. That the titles were assumed in order to repudiate possible 
claims of the Western Empire to the overlordship of England is 
disproved by the fact that they are a.s8umed at a time when there 
is no Western emperor. The assumption of an imperial style by 
Henry VIII., which i^ mentioned below, is exqilained by the Refor- 
mation, and does not mean any recurrence to a forgotten Anglo- 
Saxon style. 

- It is in virtue of this aspect that the Empire is holy. The term 
sacrum imperium seems to have been first used about the time of 
Frederick I., when the femperors were anxious to magnify the 
.sanctity of their office in answer to papal opposition. The emperor 
himself (see under Emperor) was always regarded, and at his 
coronation treated, as a persona ecclesiastica. 


onwards, began to claim for themselves a feudal overlordship 
of the world, and to regard the emperor as the chief of their 
vassals. The theory of thet Translatio buttressed their claim to 
be overlords of the Empire ; and the emperors found that their 
very duty to defend the Papacy turned them into its vassals — 
for was not the advocates who defended the lands of an abbey 
or church its tenant by feudal service, and might not analogy 
extend the feudal relation to the imperial advocate himself ? 

The relation of the Empire to the Papacy is indeed the cardinal 
fact in its history for the three centuries which followed the 
coronation of Otto 1 . (962-1250). For a century 
(962-1076) the relation was one of amity, 'flie pope Bmpin 
and the emperor stood as co-ordinate sovereigns, andtta 
ruling together the commonwealth of Europe.® If 
either stood before the other, the emperor stood before the pope. 
The Romans had sworn to Otto I. that they would never elect or 
ordain a pope without his consent ; and the rights over papal 
elections conceived to belong to the office of pairicivs, which 
they generally held, enabled the emperors, upon occasion, to 
nominate the pope of their choice. The partnership of Otto III., 
son of a Byzantine princess, and his nominee Silvester II. (already 
distinguished as Gerbert, scholasticus of the chapter school of 
Reims) forms a remarkable page in the annals of Empire and 
Papacy. Otto, once the pupil of Silvester in classical studies, 
and taught by liis mother the traditions of the Byzantine empire, 
dreamed of renewing the Empire of Constantine, with Rome 
itself for its centre ; and this antiquarian idealism (which 
Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzi were afterwards, though 
with some difference of aim, to share) was encouraged in his 
pupil by the pope. Tradition afterwards ascribed to the two 
the first project of a crusade, and the institution of the seven 
electors : in truth their faces were turned to the past rather 
than to the future, and they sought not to create, but to renovate. 
The dream of restoring the age of Constantine passed with the 
premature death of Otto ; and after the death of Silvester II. 
the papacy was degraded into an appendage of tlie Tusculan 
family. I'Vom that degradation the Church was rescued by 
Henry III. (the second emperor of the new Salian house, which 
reigned from 1024 to 1125), when in 1046 he caused the deposition 
of three competing popes, and afterwards filled the papal chair 
with his own nominees ; but it was rescued more effectually 
by itself, when in 1059 the celebrated bull In nomine Domini 
of Nicholas II. reserved the right of electing the popes to the 
college of cardinals (see Conclave). A new era of the Papacy 
Ijegins with the decree, and that era found its exponent in 
Hildebrand. If under Henry III. the Empire stands in many 
respects at its zenith, and the emperor nominates to the Papacy, 
it sinks, under Henry IV., almost to the nadir of its fortunes, 
and a pope attempts, with no little success, to fight and defeat 
an emperor. 

The rise of the Papacy, which the action of Henry III. in 1046 
had helped to begin, and the bull of 1059 had greatly promoted, 
was ultimately due to an ecclesiastical revival, which 
goes by the name of the Cluniac movement. The aim 
of that movement was to separate the Church from ermtemu 
the world, and thus to make it independent of the 
laity and the lay power ; and it sought to realize its aim first by 
the prohibition of clerical marriage and simony, and ultimately 
by the prohibition of lay investiture. A decree of Gregory VII. 
in 1075 forbade emperor, king or prince to “ presume to give 
investiture of bishoprics,” under pain of excommunication ; 
and Ileniy' IV., contravening the decree, fell under the penalty, 
and the War of Investitures began (1076-1122). Whether or 
no Henry humiliated himself at Canossa (and the opinion of 
German historians now inclines to regard the traditional account 
as exaggerated) the Empire certainly suffered in his reign a 

® The emperor claimed suzerainty over the greater part of Europe 
at various dates. Hungary and Poland, France and Spain, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, the Briti.sh Isles, were all claimed for the 
Empire at diflferent times (see Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, c. xii.). 
The " effective ” empire, if indeed it may be called effective, em 
braced only Germany, Burgundy and the regnum Italiae (the old 
Lombard kingdom in the valley of the Po). 
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great loss of prestige. The emperor lost his hold over Germany, 
where the md of the pope strengthened the hands of the discon- 
tented nobility : he lost his hold ovfr Italy, where the Lombard 
towns gradually acquired municipal independence, and the dona- 
tion of the Countess Matilda gave the jopes the germ of a new 
and stronger dominium temporde. The First Crusade came, 
and the emperor, its natural leader, could not lead it ; while 
the centre of learning and civilization, in the course of the fifty 
years’ War of Investitures, gradually shifted to France. The 
struggle was finally ended by a compromise— the Concordat 
of Worms — in 1122 ; but the Papacy, which had fought the long 
War of Investitures and inspired the First Crusade, was a far 
greater power than it had been at the beginning of the struggle, 
and the emperor, shaken in his hold on Germany and Italy, had 
lost both power and prestige (see Investiture), It is significant 
that a theory of the feudal subjection of the emperor to the pope, 
foreshadowed in the pontificate of Innocent II., and definitely 
enounced by the envoys of Adrian IV. at the diet of Besan^on 
in 1157, now begins to arise. The popes, who had called the 
emj^rors to be heads of the European commonwealth in 800 and 
again in 962, begin to vindicate that headship for themselves. 
Gregory VII. had already claimed that the pope stood to the 
emperor, as the sun to the moon ; and gradually the old co- 
ordination disappeared in a new subordination of the Empire 
to the papal pleniiudo potestaiis. The claim of ecclesiastical 
independence of the middle of the nth century was rapidly 
becoming a claim of ecclesiastical supremacy in the middle of 
the i2th : the imperial claim to nominate popes, which had 
lasted till 1059, was turning into the papal claim to nominate 
emperors. Yet at this very time a new period of splendour 
dawned for the Empire ; and the rule of the three Hohenstaufen 
emperors, Frederick I., JIcnry VI. and Frederick II. (1152-1250), 
marks the period of its history which attracts most sympathy 
and admiration. 

Frederick I. regained a new strength in Germany, partly 
because he united in his veins the blood of the two great con- 
T110 tending families, the Welfs and the Waiblingens ; partly 
ifoAfji- because he had acquired large patrimonial possessions 
MtMuf§a in Swabia^ which took the place of the last Saxon 
emperors, demesne ; partly because he had a greater control 
over the German episcopate than his predecessors had enjoyed 
for many years past. At the same time the revival of interest 
in the study of Roman law gave the emp)eror, as source and 
centre of that law, a new dignity and prestige, particularly in 
Italy, the home and hearth of the revival. Confident in this 
new strength, he attempted to vindicate his claims on Italy, 
and sought, by uniting the two under his sway, to inspire with 
new life the old Ottonian Empire. He failed to crush Lombard 
municipal independence : defeated at Legnano in 1176, he had 
to recognize his defeat at the treaty of Constance in 1183. He 
failed to acquire control over the Papacy : a new struggle^ of 
Empire and Papacy, begun in the pontificate of Adrian IV. on 
the question of control over Rome, and continued in the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander 111 ., because Frederick recognized an anti-pope, 
ended in the emperor’s recognition of his defeat at Venice in 
1177. The one success was the acquisition of the Norman 
kingdom for Henry VI., who was married to its heiress, Constance, 
But the one success of Frederick’s Italian policy proved the 
ruin of his house in the reign of his grandson Frederick II. On 
the one hand, the possession of Sicily induced Frederick 11 . to 
neglect Germany ; and by two documents, one of 1220 and one of 
1231, he practically abdicated his sovereign powers to the German 
princes in order to conciliate their support for his Italian policy. 
On the other hand, the possession of Sicily involved him in the 
third great struggle of Empire and Papacy, Strong in his 
Sicilian kingdom in the south, and seeking, like his grandfather, 
to establish his power in Lombardy, Frederick practically aimed 
at the unification of Italy, a policy which threatened to engulf 
the States of the Church and to reduce the Papacy to impotence. 
The popes excommunicated the emperor : they aided the Lom- 
bard towns to maintain their independence; finally, after 
Frederick’s death (1250), they summoned Charles of Anjou into 
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Sicily to exterminate his house. By 1268 he had done his work, 
and the medieval Empire was practically at an end. When 
Rudolph of Habsburg succeeded in 127 3, he was only the 
head of a federation of princes in Germany, while m ptthe 
Italy he abandoned all claims over the centre and south, Bmpire I0 
and only retained titular rights in the Lombard plain. 

Thus ended the first great chapter in the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire which Otto had founded in 962. In those three 
centuries the great fact had been its relation to the Papacy : in 
the last two of those three centuries the relation had been one 
of enmity. The basis of the enmity had been "the papal claim 
to supreme headship of Latin Christianity, and’ to an independent 
temporal demesne in Italy as the condition of that headship. 
Because they desired supreme headship, the popes had sought 
to reduce the emperor’s headship to something lower than, and 
dependent upon, their own — to a mere fief held of St Peter : 
because they desired a temporal demesne, they had sought to 
expel him from Italy, since any imperial hold on Italy threatened 
their independence. They had succeeded in defeating the Empire, 
but they had also destroyed the Papacy ; for the French aid 
which they had invoked against the Hohenstaufen developed, 
within fifty years of the fall of that house, into French control, 
and the captivity at Avignon (1308-1378) was the logical result 
of the final victory of Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozzo. The 
struggle seemed to have ended in nothing but the exhaustion of 
both combatants. Yet in many respects it had in reality made 
for progress. It had set men thinking of the respective limits 
of church and state, as the many libelli de lite imperatorum et 
pontificum show ; and from that thought had issued a new con- 
ception of the state, as existing in its own right and supreme 
in its own sphere, a conception which is the necessary basis of 
the modem nation-state. If it had dislocated Germany into a 
number of territorial principalities, it had produced a college of 
electors to represent the cause of unity : if it had helped to pre- 
vent the unification of Italy, and had left to Italy the fatal 
legacy of Guelph and Ghibelline feuds, it had equally helped 
to produce Italian municipal independence. 

A new chapter of the history of the Empire fills the three 
centuries from 1273 to 1556— from the accession of Rudolph of 
Habsburg to the abdication of Charles V. Italy was 
now lost : the Empire had now no peculiar connexion 
with Rome, and far less touch with the Papacy. Af^tbe ’ 
new Germany had risen. The extinction of several royal ehetioa of 
stocks and the nomination of anti-kings in the course of Badolpb of 
civil wars had made the monarchy elective, and raised 
to the side of the emperor a college of electors (see 
Electors), which appears as definitely established soon after 
1250. With Italy lost, and Germany thus transmuted, why 
should the Empire have still continued to exist ? In the first 
place, it continued to exist because the Germans still found a 
king necessary and because, the German king having been called 
for three centuries emperor, it seemed necessary that he should 
still continue to bear the name. In this sense the Empire existed 
as the presidency of a Germanic confederation, and as something 
analogous to the modem German empire, with the one great 
difference that the Hohenzollems now derive from Prussia a 
strength which enables them to make their imperial position a 
reality, while no Luxemburg or Habsburg was able to make his 
imperial position otherwise than honorary and nominal. In the 
second place, it continued to exist because the conception of the 
unity of western Europe still lingered, and was still conceived 
to need an exponent. In this sense the Empire existed as a 
presidency, still more honorary and still more nominal, of the 
nations of western Europe. In both capacities the emperor 
existed to a great extent because he was a legal necessity — 
because, in Germany, he was necessary for the investiture of 
princes with their principalities, and because, in Europe, he 
was necessary, as the source of all rights, to bestow crowns upon 
would-be kings, or to act as the head of the great orders of 
chivalry, or to give patents to notaries. With the history of the 
Empire regarded as a German confederation we are not here 
concerned. The reigns of the Habsburg, Luxemburg and 
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Wittelsbach amperors belong to the history of Germany. Yet 
two of these emperors, Henry VIL and Louis IV., should not 
pass without notice, the one for his own sake, the other for the 
s^e of his adherents, and both because, by interfering in Italy, 
and coining into coiiflict with the Papacy, they brought once 
more into prominence the European aspect of the Empire. 

Henry VIL, the contemporaiy and the hero of Dante, 
descended into Italy in 1310, partly because he had no power 
and no occupation in Germany, partly because he was deeply 
imbued witli the sense of his imperial dignity. Coming as a 
peacemaker and mediator, he was driven by Guelph opposition 
mto a Ghibelline role ; and he came into conflict with Clement V., 
the first of the Avignonese popes, who under the pressure of 
France attempted to enforce upon Heniy a recognition of his 
feudal subjection., Henry asserted his independence: he 
claimed Rome for his capital, and the lordship of the world for 
his right ; but juBt as a struggle seemed impending, he died, 
in 1313. During the reign of his successor, Louis IV,, the struggle 
came. Louis had been excommunicated by John XXIL in 
1324 for acting as emperor before he had received papal recogni- 
tion. None the less, in 1328, he came to Rome for his coronation. 
He had gathered round him strange allies ; on the one hand, the 
more advanced Franciscans, apostles of the cause of clerical 
disendowment, and inimical to a wealthy papacy ; on the other 
hand, jurists like Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, who 
brought to the cause of Louis the spirit and the doctrines which 
had ^ready been used in the struggle between Boniface VI IL 
and Philip IV. of France. Marsilius in particular, in a treatise 
called the Defensor Pads, insisted on the majesty of the lay state, 
and even on its superiority to the Church. Perhaps it was 
Marsilius, learned as he was in Roman law, and remembering 
the lex regia by which the Roman people had of old conferred its 
power on the emperor, who suggested to Louis the policy, which 
he followed, of receiving the imperial crown by the decree and 
at the hands of the Roman people. The policy was remarkable : 
Louis embraced an alliance which Frederick Borbarossa had 
spurned, and recognized the medieval Romans as the source of 
imperial power. Not less remarkable was the new attitude of 
the German electors, who for the first time supported on emperor 
against the pope, because they now felt menaced in their own 
electoral rights ; and the one permanent result which finally 
flowed from the struggle was the enunciation and definition of 
the rights and privileges of the electors in the Golden Bull of 
1356 (see Golden Bull). 

In this struggle with the Papacy the Empire had shown 
something of its old universal aspect. It had come into connexion 
with Italy, and into close connexion with Rome : it had enlisted 
in defence of its rights at once an Italian like Marsilius and an 
Englishman like Ockham. The same universal aspect appeared 
once more in the age of the conciliar movement, at the beginning 
of the 15th century. One of the essential duties of the emperor, 
as defender of the Church, was to help the assembling and the 
deliberations of general councils of the Church. This was the 
duty discharged by Sigismund, when he forced John XXII 1 . 
to summon a council at Constance in 1414, and sought, though 
in vain, to guide its deliberations. The journey which Sigismund 
undertook in the interests of the council (1415-1417) is particu- 
larly noteworthy. He sought to make peace througliout western 
Europe, acting as international arbitrator — in virtue of his 
presidency of western Europe — between England and France, 
between Burgundians and Armagnacs ; but he failed in his aim, 
and when he returned to the council, it was only to witness the 
defeat of the party of reform which he championed. National 
feeling and national antipathies proved too strong for 
Bmpin Sigismund’s attempt to revive the medieval emigre for 
^ the purposes of international arbitration : the same feel- 
rtp'i otito ing, the same antipathies, made inevitable the failure 
council itself, in which western Europe had 
sought to m^cf dnee more as a single religious com- 
monwealth. Early in the 15th century, therefore, 
the conception of the unity of western Europe, as a single 
Empire-Church, was already waning m both its aspects. The 


unity of the Church Universal was dissolving, and the conception 
of the nation-church arising (as the separate concordats granted 
by Martin V. to the different nations prove) ; while the unity of 
the Empire was proved a dream, by the powerlessness of the 
emperor in the fa^ of tl^e struggle of England and France. 

Renaissance and Reformation combined to complete the fall 
which the failure of Sigismund to guide the conciliar movement 
had already foreshadowed. The Renaissance, revolting ijohfpm 
against the medievalism of the siudium and not pttbp 
sparing even the sacerdoHum of the middle ages, had Rpfoemp* 
little respect for the medieval imperium ; and, going 
back to pure Latin and original Greek, it went back beyond 
even the classical empire to find its ideals and inspirations. 
But it is the coming of the Reformation, and with it of the 
nation-church, which finally marks the epoch at which the last 
vestige of tlie old conception of the political unity of the world 
disappears before the nation-state. Externally indeed it seemed, 
at the time of the Reformation, as if the old Empire had been 
revived in the person of Charles V., who owned territories as vast 
as those of Charlemagne. But Charles’s dominions were a 
dynastic agglomeration, knit together by no vivifying conception; 
and, though Charles was a champion of the one Catholic Church 
against the Reformation, he did not in any way seek to revive 
the power of the medieval empire. Meanwhile the reforming 
monarchs, while they cast off the Roman Church, cast off with 
it the Roman empire. Henry VIII. declared himself free, not 
only of the pope, but of all other foreign power ; not only so, 
but as he sought to take the place of the pope with regard to his 
own church, so he sought to take the place of the emperor with 
regard to his kingdom, and spoke of his “ imperial ’’ crown, a 
style which recurs in later Tudor reigns.’ The conception of one 
Empire passed out of Europe, or, if it remained, it remained only 
in an honorary precedence accorded by other sovereigns to the 
king of Germany, who still entitled himself emperor. In Germany 
itself the honorary presidency which the emperor enjoyed over 
the princes came to mean still less than before, when religious 
differences divided the country, and the principle of cujiis regio 
ejus religio accentuated the local autonomy of the prince. When 
Charles abdicated in 1556, the change which the accession of 
Rudolph of Habsburg had already marked was complete : 
there was no empire except in Germany, and in Germany the 
Empire was nothing more than a convenient legal conception. 
The Jieformation, by sweeping away the spiritual unity of 
western Christendom, had swept away any real conception of its 
political unity, and with that conception it had swept away the 
Empire ; while it had also, by .splitting Germany into two 
religious camps, and making the emperor at the most the head 
of a religious faction, dissipated the last vestiges of a real Empire 
in the country which had, since 962, been its peculiar home. 

From 1556 to 1806 the Empire means a loose federation of 
the different princes of Germany, lay and ecclesiastical, under 
the presidency, elective in theory but hereditary in 
practice, of the house of Habsburg. It is an empire Empire pm 
much in the same sense as the modern German empire, * Oermpn 
with a diet somewhat analogous to the modern Bundes- J®^'**^**' 
rat, and a cumbrous imperial chamber for purposes of 
justice, hardly at all analogous to the highly organized system 
of federal justice which prevails in Germany to-day. The dis- 
solution of the Holy Roman Empire into this loose federation 
had already been anticipated by the concessions made to the 
princes by Frederick II. in 1220 and 1231 ; but the final organiza- 
tion of Germany on federal lines was only attained in the treaty 
of Westphalia of 1648. The attempt of Ferdinand II. , in the 
course of the Thirty Years* War, to assert a practically monarchical 
authority over the princes of Germany, only led to the regular 
vindication by the princes of their own monarchical authority. 
The emperor, who had tried in the 15th century to be the inter- 
national authority of all Europe, now sank to the position of 
less than inter-state arbitrator in Germany. That the Empire 
and the emperor were retained at all, when the princes became 

* Cf. the Act 23 Henry VIII. c. 22, § i : “the lawful kings and 
emperors of this reahn." 
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SO many independent sovereigns, was due partly to a lingering 
sense of quasi-national sentiment for a magni nctntnts umbrae 
partly to the need of some authority which should combine in 
one whole principalities of very different sizes and strengths, 
and should protect the weak from the stoong,and all from France. 
But this authority only found its symbol in the emperor. Such 
real federal authority as there was remained with the diet, a 
congress of sovereign .princes through their accredited repre- 
sentatives ; and the emperor’s sole rights, as emperor, were 
those of granting titles and confinning tolls. The Habsburgs, 
emperors in each successive generation, never pursued an imperial, 
but always a dynastic policy ; and they were perfectly ready 
to sacrifice to the aggrandizement of their house the honour of 
the Empire, as when they ceded Lorraine to France in return 
for Tuscany (i 735 )- 

It needed the cataclysm of the French Revolution finally to 
overtlirow the Empire. Throughout the i8tli century it lasted, 
End of ^ long-winded protocols and never-ending 

the Holf lawsuits, “ neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire.” 
Rornmn But with Napoleon came its destroyer. As far back 
Empire, j century, French kings had been 

scheming to annex the title or at any rate absorb the territories 
of the Empire : at the beginning of the igth century the annexa- 
tion of the title by Napoleon seemed very imminent. Posing 
as the New Charlemagne (“ because, like Charlemagne, I unite 
the crown of France to that of the Lombards, and my Empire 
marches with the East ”), he resolved in 1806, during the dis- 
solution and recomposition of Germany which followed the peace 
of Lun 4 ville, to oust Francis 11 . from his title, and to make the 
Holy Roman Empire part and parcel of the “ Napoleonic idea.” 
He was anticipated, however, by the prompt action of the proud 
Habsburg, who was equally resolved that no other should wear 
the crown which he himself was powerless to defend, and accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of August 1 806, Francis resigned the imperial 
dignity. So perished the Empire. Out of its ashes sprang the 
Austrian Empire, for Francis, in 1804, partly to counter Napoleon’s 
assumption of the title of Emperor of the French, partly to pre- 
pare for the impending dissolution of the old Empire, had 
assumed the title of “ Hereditary Emperor of Austria.” And 
in yet more recent times the German empire may be regarded, 
in a still more real sense than Austria, as the descendant and 
representative of the old Empire of the German nation. 

What had been the results of the Holy Roman ICmpirc, in the 
course of its long history, upon Germany and upon Europe ? 
Oeaeral ^ vexata quaesiio among German historians, 

latiaeace whether or no the Empire ruined Cxermany. Some 
of the have argued that it diverted the attention of the 
Empire, german kings from their own country to Italy, and 
that, by bringing them into conflict with the popes, and by thus 
strengthening the hands of their rebellious baronage with a 
papal alliance, it prevented the development of a natipnal 
German monarchy, such as other sovereigns of western Europe 
were able to found. Others again have emphasized the racial 
division of Saxon and Frank, of High German and Low Gerinan, 
as the great cause of the failure of Germany to grow into a united 
national whole, and have sought to ascribe to the influence of 
the Empire such unity as was achieved ; while they have attri- 
buted the learning, the trade, the pre-eminence of medieval 
Germany to the Italian connexion and the prestige which the 
Empire brought. It is difficult to pronounce on either side ; 
but one feels that the old localism and individualism which 
characterized the early German, and had never, on German 
soil, been combined with and counteracted by a large measure 
of Roman population and Roman civilization, as they were in 
Gaul and Spain, would in anj^ case have continued to divide 
and disturb Germany till late m her history, even if the Empire 
had never come to reside within her borders. Of the larger 
question of the influence of the Empire on Europe we can here 
only say that it worked for good. An Empire which represented, 
as a Holy Empire, the unity of all the faithful as one body in 
their secular, no less than in their religious life— an Emoire 
which, again, as a Roman Empire, represented with an unbroken 
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continuity the order of Roman administration and law— such 
an empire could not but make for the betterment of the world. 
It was not an empire resting on force, a military rapire ; it was 
not, as in modern times empires have sometimes been, an 
autocracy warranted and stamped by the plebiscite of the mob. 
It was an empire resting neither on the sword nor on the ballot^ 
box, but on two great ideas, taught by the clergy and received 
by the laity, that all believers in Christ form one body politic, 
and that the one model and type for the organization ^ that 
body is to be found in the past of Rome. It was indeed the 
weakness of the Empire that its roots were Only the thoughts 
of men ; for the lack of material force, from which it always 
suffered, hindered it from doing work it might well have done— 
the work, for instance, of international -arbitration. Yet, on 
the Other hand, it was the strength and gbry of the Empire 
that it lived, all through the middle ages, an unconquerable rdeA 
of the mind of man. Because it was a being of their thought, it 
stirred men to reflection : the Empire, particularly in its clash 
with the Papacy, produced a political consciousness and a political 
speculation reflected for us in the many libelli de life imperatorum 
ei pontificum, and in the pages of Dante and Marsilius of Padua. 
Roman, it perpetuated the greatest monument of Roman 
thought — that ordered scheme of law, which either became, as 
in England, the model for the building of a native system, or, 
as in Germany from the end of the r5th century onwards, was 
received in its integrity and administered in the courts. Holy, 
it fortified and consolidated Christian thought, by giving a 
visible expression to the kingdom of God upon earth ; and not 
only so, but it maintained, however imperfectly, some idea of 
international obligation, and some conception of a commonwealtii 
of Europe.^ 

The Holy Roman Empire of western Europe had in its own 
day a contemporary and a rival — ^that east Roman empire of 
which we have already spoken. From Arcadius to John Palaeo^ 
logus, from A.n. 395 to 1453, the Roman empire was continued 
at Constantinople — not as a theory apH an idea, but as a simple 
and daily reality of politics and administration. In one sense 
the East Roman Empire was more lineally and really Roman 
than the West : it was absolutely continuous from ancient times. 
In another sense the Western Empire was the most Roman j 
for its capital — in theory at least — ^was Rome itself, and the 
Roman Church stood by its side, while Constantinople was 
Hellenic and even Oriental. Between the two Empires there was 
fixed an impassable gulf ; and they were divided by deep 
differences of thought and temper, which appeared most particu- 
larly in the sphere of religion, and ejtprcssed themselves in the 
cleavage between the Catholic and the Orthodox Churches. Yet, 
as when Rome fell, the Catholic Church survived, and ultimately 
found for itself a new Empire of the West, so, when Constantinople 
fell, the Orthodox Church continued its life, and found for itself 
a new Empire of the East — the Empire of Russia. Under Ivan 
the Great (1462-1505) Moscow became the metropolis of 
Orthodoxy ; Byzantine law influenced his code ; and he took 
for his cognizance the double-headed eagle. Ivan the Terrible, 
his grandson, finally assumed in 1547 the title of Tsar ; and 
henceforth the Russian emperor is, in theory and very laigely 
in fact, the successor of the old East Roman emperor ,2 the head 
of the Orthodox Church, with the mission of vengeance on Islam 
for the fall of Constantinople. 

In the igth century the word ” empire ” has had a large and 
important bearing in politics. In France it has been the apanage 
of the Bonapartes, and has meant a centralized system 
of government by an efficient Caesar, re.sting immedi- ^tupiroe, 
ately on the people, and annihilating the powers of 
the people’s representatives. Under Napoleon I. this conception 
had a Carolingian colour : under Napoleon III. there is less of 

1 The Papacy, consistent to the last, formally protested at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 against the failure of the Powers to 
restore the Holy Roman Empire the “ centre of political unity ” 
(Ed.). 

* The Turks, occupying Constantinople, have also claimed to be 
the heirs of the old emperors of Constantinople * and their sultana 
have styled themselves Keisar-i-Rxiin. 
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CaroUngianism, and more of Caesarism— more of a popular 
dictatorship. While in modern France Empire has meant 
autocracy instead of representative government, in Germany 
it has meant a greater national unity and a federal government 
in the place of a confederation. TTie modern German empire 
is at once like and unlike the old Holy Roman Empire. It is 
unlike the old medieval Empire ; for it has no connexion with 
the Catholic Church, and no relation to Rome. But it is like 
the Holy Roman Empire of the 17 th and i8th centuries — for 
it represents a federation, but a more real and more unitary 
federation, of the several states of Germany. The likeness is 
perhaps more striking than the dissimilarity ; and in virtue of 
this lilceness, and because the memory of the old German Kaiser- 
zeii was a driving force in 1870, we may speak of the modem 
German empire as the successor of the old Holy Roman Empire, 
if we remember that we are speaking of that Empire in its last 
two centuries of existence. The modern “ Empire of Austria,*’ 
on the other hand, does not connote an empire in the sense 
of a federation, but is a convenient designation for the sum of 
the territories ruled by a single sovereign under various titles 
(king of Bohemia, archduke of Austria, &c.) and unified in a 
single political system.^ The title of Emperor was assumed, as 
we have seen, through an historical accident ; and, though the 
Habsburgs of to-day are personally the lineal descendants of the 
old Holy Roman emperors, they do not in any way possess an 
empire that represents the old Holy Empire, In England, of 
recent years, the term ‘‘ Empire ” and the conception of imperial- 
ism have become prominent and crucial. To Englishmen to-day, 
as to Germans before 1870, the term and the conception stand 
for the greater unity and definitely federal government of a 
number of separate states. For the German, indeed. Empire 
has meant, in great measure, the strengthening of a loose federal 
institution by the addition of a common personal superior: 
to us it means the turning of a loose union of separate states 
already under a common personal superior — the ELing — into a 
federal commonwealth living under some common federal 
institutions. But the aim is much the same ; it is the integration 
of a people under a single scheme which shall be consistent with 
a large measure of political autonomy. We speak of imperial 
federation ; and indeed our modern imperialism is closely 
allied to federalism. Yet we do well to cling to the term empire 
rather than federation ; for the one term emphasizes the whole 
and its unity, the other the part and its independence. This 
imperialism, which is federalism viewed as making for a single 
whole, is very different from that Bonapartist imperialism, 
which means autocracy ; for its essence is free co-ordination, and 
the self-government of each co-ordinated part. The British 
Empire (^.v.) is, in a sense, an aspiration rather than a reality, 
a thought rather than a fact ; but, just for that reason, it is 
like the old Empire of which we have spoken ; and though it be 
neither Roman nor Holy, yet it has, like its prototype, one law, 
if not the law of Rome — one faith, if not in matters of religion, 
at any rate in the field of political and social ideals. 

Authorities.— See, in the first place, J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (1904 edition) ; J. von Dollinger, article on “The Empire 
of Charles the Great “ (in Essays on Historical and Literary Subjects, 
translated by Margaret Warre, 1894) ; H. Fisher, The Medieval 
Empire (189*8) : E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, edited l)y J. B. Bury. It would be impossible to refer to all 
the books bearing on the article, but one may select (i.) for the 
period down to 47O, Stuart Tones, The Roman Empire (1908), an 
cxceUent brief sketch ; H. Schiller, Geschichte der rdmischen Kaisef- 
xeii (1883-1888) ; O. Seeck, Geschichte dcs Unierftanfjs der antiken 
Welt (Band I., Berlin, 1897-1898, Band II., 1901) (a remarkable and 
stimulating book) ; and the two excellent articles on “ Imperium ” 
and “ Princeps ” in Smith's IHctionary of Greek and Roman AnH- 
auities (1890) ; (ii.) for the period from 476 down to 888, T. Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Invaders (1880-1900) ; F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im MittelaUer (1886-1894 ; Eng. trans., London, 1894- 
1900) ; E. LavLsse, Histoire dc France, ii. f. (1901) ; J. B. Bury, 
History of the Later Roman Empire (1889) ; (iii.) for the Holy Roman 


* This does not, of cou^; apply to Hungary, which since 1867 
has not formed part of'tne Austrian empire and is ruled by the 
head of the house of Habsburg not as emperor, but as king of 
Hungary. 


Empire of the German nation, W. von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der 
dentschen Kaiser zeit (1881-1890) ; J. Zeller, Histoire d'Allemagne 
(1872-1891) ; R. L. Poole, Ilk^strations of Medieval Thought (1884) ; 
S. Riezler, Die literarischen Widersacher der Pdpste sur Zeit Ludungs 
des Baiers (1874) ; J. jannsen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit 
dem Ausgang des Mtttelalters (1885-1894) ; L. von Ranke, Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (1839-1847), and Zur 
deutschen Geschichte. Vom Religionsfrieden his zum dreissigjdhrigen 
Krieg (i369) ; and T. Carlyle, Frederick the Great (1872-1873). On 
the fall of the Roman Empire and the transition to the modem 
German Empire see Sir J. R. Seeley, Li/tf and Times of Stein (1878) ; 
H. von Trcitschko, Deutsche Geschichte (1879-1894); and H. von 
^'bcl. Die Begriindung des deutschen Reichs (1890-1894, Eng. trans., 
The iwunding of the Germ. Emp., New York, 1890-1891). For 
institutional history, see R. Schrdder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechts- 
geschichte (1894). On the influence of the Holy Roman Empire 
upon the history of Germany, see J. Ficker, Das dcutsche Kaiserreich 
(1861), and Deutsches Konigtum und Kaisertum (1862) ; and H. von 
Sybel, Die deutsche Nation und das Kaiserreich (1861). (E. Br.) 

EMPIRICISM (from Gr. l/iTretpos, skilled in, from rretpa, 
experiment), in philosophy, the theory that all knowledge 
is derived from sense-given data. It is opposed to all forms 
of intuitionalism, and holds that the mind is originally an absolute 
blank {tabula rasa)y on which, as it were, sense-given impressions 
are mechanically recorded, without any action on the part of 
the mind. The process by which the mind is thus stored consists 
of an infinity of individual impressions. The frequent or invari- 
able recurrence of similar series of events gives birth in the 
mind to what are wrongly called “ laws ” ; in fact, these laws ” 
are merely statements of experience gathered together by 
association, and have no other kind of validity. In other words 
from the empirical standpoint the statement of such a “ law ” 
does not contain the word “ must ” ; it merely asserts that such 
and such series have been invariably observed. In this theor)?' 
there can strictly be no causation ” ; one thing is observed 
to succeed another, but observations cannot assert that it is 
“ caused *' by that thing ; it is post hoc, but not propter hoc. 
The idea of necessary connexion is a purely mental idea, an 
a priori conception, in which observation of empirical data 
takes no part j empiricism in ethics likewise does away with the 
idea of the absolute authority of the moral law as conceived by 
the intuitionolists. The moral law is merely a collection of 
rules of conduct based on an infinite number of special cases in 
which the convenience of society or its rulers has subordinated 
the inclination of individuals. The fundamental objection to 
empiricism is that it fails to give an accurate explanation of 
experience ; individual impressions as such are momentary, 
and their connexion into a body of coherent knowledge pre- 
supposes mental action distinct from mere receptivity. Empiri- 
cism was characteristic of all early speculation in Greece. During 
the middle ages the empiric spirit was in abeyance, but it revived 
from the time of Francis Bacon and was systematized especially 
in the English philosophers, Locke, Hume, the two Mills, 
Bentham and the associationist school generally. 

See Association of Ideas ; Metaphysics ; Psychology ; Logic ; 
besides the biograpliics rjf the empirical philosophers. 

In medicine, the term is applied to a school of physicians who, 
ia the time of Celsus and Galen, advocated accurate observation 
of the phenomena of health and disease in the belief that only 
by the collection of a vast mass of instances would a true science 
of medicine be attained. This point of view was carried to 
extremes by those who discarded all real study, and ba.scd their 
treatment on rules of thumb. Hence the modern sense of empirical 
as applied to the guess work of an untrained quack or charlatan. 

EMPLOYERS* LIABIUTY, and WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION.® The law of England as to the liability of employers m 
respect of personal injuries to their servants is regulated partly 
by the common law and partly by statute ; but by the 
Employers* Liability Act 1880, such exceptions have been 
grafted upon the common law, and by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act 1906, principles so alien to the common law have been 
applied to most employments that it is impossible now to present 
any view of this branch of the law as a logic^ whole. All that 
can be done is to state the nature of the liability at common law^ 

^ “ Employ “ comes through Fr. from Lat. implicare to enfold, 
Late Lat. to direct upon something. 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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incidental thereto ; thus a carman who handles the goods he 
carries may be within the act, but a tramcar driver or an omnibus 
conductor is not. The act does not make the master liable for 
the negligence of all his servants, but, spealung generally, only 
for the negligent discharge of their duties by such as are entrusted 
with the supervision of machinery and plant, or with super- 
intendence, or the power of giving orders, with the addition, in 
the case of a railway, of the negligence of those who are given 
the charge or control of signals, points, locomotive engmes or 
trains. The cases dealt with by the act are five in number ; in 
the first and fourth the words are wide enough to include 
negligence of the employer liimself, for which, as has been seem, 
he is liable at common law. In such instances the workman has 
an alternative remedy either at common law or under the act, 
but in aD other respects the rights given by the act are new, being 
Uraitations upon th^ defence of common employment, and can be 
enforced only under the act. 

The first case is where the injury is caused. by reason of any defect 
in the condition of the ways, works, macliinery or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer' provided that such 
defect arises from, or has not been discovered or renu'died owing to 
Uie negligence of the employer, or of some person in the service of the 
employer and entrusted hy him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works, machinery or plant are in proper condition. The second case 
is where the injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has any superintendence 
tntrufaled to him (that is, a p.rson whose sole or principal duty is 
that of superintendence, and who is not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour) whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. The third 
case is where the injury Is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of Ihi' (*mployer to whose ordeis or directions 
the workman at the time of tin* injury is bound to conform and does 
conform, where sucli injury rc.sults from hi.s ro conforming. The 
fourth case i.s where Hit injury is caused by reason of the act or 
omisflioTi of any person in the service of the employer done or made 
in obedience to the ruhis or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience 
to particular instruclions given by any person delegated witii the 
authority of the eiujdoyer in that behalf, provided that the injury 
results from some impropriety or defect in such rules, by-laws or 
instructions. The fifth case is where the injury is caused by reason 
of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer who 
has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine 
or train upon a railway. 

In all these cases it is provided that the employer shall not 
he liable if it can be shown that the workman knew of the defect 
or negligence which caused his injury, and failed within a reason- 
able time to give, or cause to be given, information thereof to the 
employer or some person superior to himself in the service of 
the employer, unless he was aware that the employer or such 
superior already knew of the said defect or negligence. It was 
inevitable that these provisions should call for judicial inter- 
pretation, and a considerable body of authority has grown up 
about the acT. Where general words are used, it must always 
occur that, between the cases which are obviously within and 
those which are obviously without the words, there are many 
on the border line. Thus, under the act, the courts have been 
called upon to determine the precise meaning of “way,'' 

works," “ machinery," “ plant," and to say what is precisely 
meant by a “ defect " in the condition of each of them. They 
have had to say what is included in “ railway '’ and in “ train," 
what is meant by having “ charge " or “ control," and to w^t 
extent one whose principal duty is superintendence may partici- 
pate in manual labour without losing his character of superin- 
tendent, and what is the precise meaning of negligence in 
superintendence. These are only illustrations of many points 
of detail which, having called for judicial interpretation, will be 
found fully dealt with in the text-books on the subject. A 
workman who, being within the act, is injured by such negligence 
of a fellow-servant as is included in one or other of the five cases 
mentioned above, has against his employer the remedies which 
the act gives him. These arc not necessarily the same as those 
which a stranger would have in the like circumstances; the 
amount of compensatia|i is not left at large for a jury to deter- 
mine, but is limited to an amount not exceeding such sum as may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings, during the 
three years preceding the injury, of a p^son in the sairte grade 


employed during tiiose years in the like employment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the time of the 
injury. Moreover, the right to recover is hedged about with 
technicalities whidi are unknown at the common law ; proceed- 
ings must be taken in the county court, within a strictly limited 
time, and are maintainaW only if certain elaborate provisions 
as to notice of inj ury have been complied with. Where the inj ury 
causes death the action is maintainable for the benefit of the like 
persons as are entitled under Lord Campbell's act in an action 
at common law. 

'rhe* law continued in this condition up to 1897. In the 
majority of cases of injury to a servant, the doctrine of common 
employment still protected the master ; and where, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, it failed to do so, the liability was of a 
limited character and often, owing to technicalities of procedure, 
diiiicult to enforce. Moreover, there is nothing in the act to 
prevent master and servant from entering into any special con- 
tract they please ; and in many trades it became a common prac- 
tice for contracts to be made wholly excluding the operation of 
the act. In 1893 s**' attempt was made to alter the law by a total 
abolition of the defence of common employment, so os to make 
a master as liable to a servant as to a stranger for the negligence 
of any of his servants acting in the course of their employment, 
and at the same time to prohibit any agreements to forego the 
rights so given to the servant. The bill did not become law, 
and no further change was made until, in 1897, parliament tod; 
the first step in what has been a complete revolution in the law 
of employers’ liability. Dp to that year, as has been seen, the 
foundation of a master’s liability was negligence, either of the 
master himself, or, in certain cases, of his servants. But by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897, a new principle was intro- 
duced, whereby certain servants in certain employments 
were given a right to compensation for injuries, wholly 
irrespective of any consideration of negligence or /^, 
contributory negligence. As regards such servants 
in such employments the master was in effect made an insurer 
against accidental injuries. The act was confessedly tentative 
and partial ; it dealt only with selected industries, and even 
within these industries was not of universal application. But 
wliere it did apply, it gave a right to a limited compensation in 
every case of injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, whether that accident had been brought about 
by negligence or not, and whether the injured servant had or 
had not contributed to it by his own negligence. 

The act applied only to employment on, or in, or about certain 
localities where, at the same time, the employer was what the 
act called an “ undertaker," that is, the person whose business 
was there being carried on. If we wanted to know whether a 
workman was within the act, we had to ask, first, was he em- 
ployed on, or in, or about a railway, or a factory, or a mine, or a 
quarry, or an engineering shop, or a building of the kind mentioned 
in the act ; secondly, was he employed by one who was, in relation 
to that railway, &c., the undertaker as defined by the act ; and 
thirdly, was he at the time of the accident at work on, or in, or 
about that railway, &c. Unless these three conditions were 
fulfilled the employment was not within the act. 

The employments to which the act applied comprised rail- 
ways, factories (which included docks, warehouses and steam 
laundries), mines, engineering works and most kinds of buildings. 
“ Workman " included every person engaged in an employment 
to which the act applied, whether by manual labour or otherwise, 
and whether his agreement was one of service or apprenticeship 
or otherwise, expressed or implied, oral or in writing, 

By the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1900, the benefits of 
the act of 1897 were extended to agricultural labourers. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act 1906 (which came into 
force on the ist of July 1907) extended the right of compensation 
for injuries practically to all persons in service, and also intro- 
duced many provisions not contained in the acts of 1897 and 
1900 (repealed). It does not apply to persons in the naval or 
military service of the crown (s. 9); or persons employed other- 
wise than by way of manual labour whose remuneration exceeds 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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incidental thereto ; thus a carman who handles the goods he 
carries may be within the act, but a tramcar driver or an omnibus 
conductor is not. The act does not make the master liable for 
the negligence of all his servants, but, spealung generally, only 
for the negligent discharge of their duties by such as are entrusted 
with the supervision of machinery and plant, or with super- 
intendence, or the power of giving orders, with the addition, in 
the case of a railway, of the negligence of those who are given 
the charge or control of signals, points, locomotive engmes or 
trains. The cases dealt with by the act are five in number ; in 
the first and fourth the words are wide enough to include 
negligence of the employer liimself, for which, as has been seem, 
he is liable at common law. In such instances the workman has 
an alternative remedy either at common law or under the act, 
but in aD other respects the rights given by the act are new, being 
Uraitations upon th^ defence of common employment, and can be 
enforced only under the act. 

The first case is where the injury is caused. by reason of any defect 
in the condition of the ways, works, macliinery or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer' provided that such 
defect arises from, or has not been discovered or renu'died owing to 
Uie negligence of the employer, or of some person in the service of the 
employer and entrusted hy him with the duty of seeing that the ways, 
works, machinery or plant are in proper condition. The second case 
is where the injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has any superintendence 
tntrufaled to him (that is, a p.rson whose sole or principal duty is 
that of superintendence, and who is not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour) whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. The third 
case is where the injury Is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of Ihi' (*mployer to whose ordeis or directions 
the workman at the time of tin* injury is bound to conform and does 
conform, where sucli injury rc.sults from hi.s ro conforming. The 
fourth case i.s where Hit injury is caused by reason of the act or 
omisflioTi of any person in the service of the employer done or made 
in obedience to the ruhis or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience 
to particular instruclions given by any person delegated witii the 
authority of the eiujdoyer in that behalf, provided that the injury 
results from some impropriety or defect in such rules, by-laws or 
instructions. The fifth case is where the injury is caused by reason 
of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer who 
has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine 
or train upon a railway. 

In all these cases it is provided that the employer shall not 
he liable if it can be shown that the workman knew of the defect 
or negligence which caused his injury, and failed within a reason- 
able time to give, or cause to be given, information thereof to the 
employer or some person superior to himself in the service of 
the employer, unless he was aware that the employer or such 
superior already knew of the said defect or negligence. It was 
inevitable that these provisions should call for judicial inter- 
pretation, and a considerable body of authority has grown up 
about the acT. Where general words are used, it must always 
occur that, between the cases which are obviously within and 
those which are obviously without the words, there are many 
on the border line. Thus, under the act, the courts have been 
called upon to determine the precise meaning of “way,'' 

works," “ machinery," “ plant," and to say what is precisely 
meant by a “ defect " in the condition of each of them. They 
have had to say what is included in “ railway '’ and in “ train," 
what is meant by having “ charge " or “ control," and to w^t 
extent one whose principal duty is superintendence may partici- 
pate in manual labour without losing his character of superin- 
tendent, and what is the precise meaning of negligence in 
superintendence. These are only illustrations of many points 
of detail which, having called for judicial interpretation, will be 
found fully dealt with in the text-books on the subject. A 
workman who, being within the act, is injured by such negligence 
of a fellow-servant as is included in one or other of the five cases 
mentioned above, has against his employer the remedies which 
the act gives him. These arc not necessarily the same as those 
which a stranger would have in the like circumstances; the 
amount of compensatia|i is not left at large for a jury to deter- 
mine, but is limited to an amount not exceeding such sum as may 
be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings, during the 
three years preceding the injury, of a p^son in the sairte grade 


employed during tiiose years in the like employment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the time of the 
injury. Moreover, the right to recover is hedged about with 
technicalities whidi are unknown at the common law ; proceed- 
ings must be taken in the county court, within a strictly limited 
time, and are maintainaW only if certain elaborate provisions 
as to notice of inj ury have been complied with. Where the inj ury 
causes death the action is maintainable for the benefit of the like 
persons as are entitled under Lord Campbell's act in an action 
at common law. 

'rhe* law continued in this condition up to 1897. In the 
majority of cases of injury to a servant, the doctrine of common 
employment still protected the master ; and where, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, it failed to do so, the liability was of a 
limited character and often, owing to technicalities of procedure, 
diiiicult to enforce. Moreover, there is nothing in the act to 
prevent master and servant from entering into any special con- 
tract they please ; and in many trades it became a common prac- 
tice for contracts to be made wholly excluding the operation of 
the act. In 1893 s**' attempt was made to alter the law by a total 
abolition of the defence of common employment, so os to make 
a master as liable to a servant as to a stranger for the negligence 
of any of his servants acting in the course of their employment, 
and at the same time to prohibit any agreements to forego the 
rights so given to the servant. The bill did not become law, 
and no further change was made until, in 1897, parliament tod; 
the first step in what has been a complete revolution in the law 
of employers’ liability. Dp to that year, as has been seen, the 
foundation of a master’s liability was negligence, either of the 
master himself, or, in certain cases, of his servants. But by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897, a new principle was intro- 
duced, whereby certain servants in certain employments 
were given a right to compensation for injuries, wholly 
irrespective of any consideration of negligence or /^, 
contributory negligence. As regards such servants 
in such employments the master was in effect made an insurer 
against accidental injuries. The act was confessedly tentative 
and partial ; it dealt only with selected industries, and even 
within these industries was not of universal application. But 
wliere it did apply, it gave a right to a limited compensation in 
every case of injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, whether that accident had been brought about 
by negligence or not, and whether the injured servant had or 
had not contributed to it by his own negligence. 

The act applied only to employment on, or in, or about certain 
localities where, at the same time, the employer was what the 
act called an “ undertaker," that is, the person whose business 
was there being carried on. If we wanted to know whether a 
workman was within the act, we had to ask, first, was he em- 
ployed on, or in, or about a railway, or a factory, or a mine, or a 
quarry, or an engineering shop, or a building of the kind mentioned 
in the act ; secondly, was he employed by one who was, in relation 
to that railway, &c., the undertaker as defined by the act ; and 
thirdly, was he at the time of the accident at work on, or in, or 
about that railway, &c. Unless these three conditions were 
fulfilled the employment was not within the act. 

The employments to which the act applied comprised rail- 
ways, factories (which included docks, warehouses and steam 
laundries), mines, engineering works and most kinds of buildings. 
“ Workman " included every person engaged in an employment 
to which the act applied, whether by manual labour or otherwise, 
and whether his agreement was one of service or apprenticeship 
or otherwise, expressed or implied, oral or in writing, 

By the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1900, the benefits of 
the act of 1897 were extended to agricultural labourers. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act 1906 (which came into 
force on the ist of July 1907) extended the right of compensation 
for injuries practically to all persons in service, and also intro- 
duced many provisions not contained in the acts of 1897 and 
1900 (repealed). It does not apply to persons in the naval or 
military service of the crown (s. 9); or persons employed other- 
wise than by way of manual labour whose remuneration exceeds 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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EMPYBMA (from Gr. within, and irO*v, pus), a term in 
medicine applied to an accumulation of purulent fluid within the 
cavity of the pleura (see Lung : Surgery). 

KMPYREAJN (from the Med. Lat. empyreus, an adaptation 
of the Gr. tfiirvpo's, in or on the fire, rrvp), the place in the 
highest heaven, which in ancient cosmologies was supposed to 
be occupied by the element of fire. It was thus used as a name 
for the firmament, and in Christian literature for the dwelling-place 
of God and the blessed, and as the source of light. The word 
is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. Having tlie 
same Greek origin are the scientific words “ empyreuma ’’ and 
“ empyreumatic,^’ applied to the characteristic smell of burning 
or charring vegetable or animal matter. 

BUS, a river of Germany, rising on the south slope of the 
Teutoburger WaJd, at an altitude of 358 ft., and flowing generally 
north-west and north through Westphalia and Hanover to the 
east side of the DoUart, immediately south of limden. After 
passing through the Dollart the navigable stream bifurcates, 
the eastern Ems going to the east, and the western Ems to the 
west, of the island of Borkum to the North Sea. Length, 200 m. 

Between 1892 and 1899 the river was canalized along its right 
bank for a distance of 43 m. At the same time, and as })art of 
the same general plan, a canal, the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
was dug to connect the river (from Munster) with Herne in the 
Westphalian coal-field. At Henrichenburg a branch from Herne 
(5 ra, long) connects with another branch from Dortmund (loj m. 
long). Another branch, from Olfon (north of Dortmund), 
connects with Duisburg, and so with the Rhine. There is, 
however, a difference in elevation of 46 ft. between the two 
branches first named, and vessels are transferred from the one 
to the other by means of a huge lift. The canal, which w^ 
constructed to carry small steamers and boa^ up to 220 ft. in 
length and 750 tons burden, measures 169 m. in length, of which 
io8i m. were actually dug, and cost altogether /j3;7^8,75o. The 
surface width throughout is 98^ ft., the bottom widtii 59 ft., 
and the depth ft. 

See Victor Kurs, ** Dio kiinstlichen Wasserstrassen des deutschen 
Reichs," in Geog. Zeitschrift (1898), pp. O01-617 and 665-694; and 
Deutsche Rundschau f, Geog. und Stat. (1898), pp. 130-131. 

EMS, a town and watering-place of Clermany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, romantically situated on both banks 
of the Lahn, in a valley surrounded by wooded mountains and 
vine-clad hills, n m. E. from Coblenz on the railway to Cassel 
and Berlin. Pop, 6500. It has two Evangelical, a Roman 
Catholic, an English and a Russian church. There is some 
mining industry (silver and lead). Ems is one of the most 
delightful and fashionable watering-places of Europe. Its 
waters— hot alkaline springs about twenty in number — are 
used lioth for drinking and bathing, and are efficacious in chronic 
nervous disorders, feminine complaints and affections of the liver 
and respiratory organs. On the right bank of the river lies the 
Kursaal with pretty gardens. A stone let into the promenade 
close by marks the spot where, on the 13th of July 1870, King 
William of Prussia had the famous interview with the French 
ambassador Count Benedctti {q.v.) which resulted in the war 
of 1870-1871. A funicular railway runs up to the^ Maltog 
(1000 ft.), where is a sanatorium and whence extensive views 
are obtained over the Rhine valley. Ems is largel}^ frequented in 
the summer month.? by visitors from all parts of the world — 
the numbers amounting to about 11,000 annually— and many 
handsome villas have been erected for their accommodation. 
In August 1786 Ems was the scene of the conference of the 
delegates of the four German archbishops, known as the congress 
of Ekns, which issued (August 25) in the famous joint pronounce- 
ment, known as the Punctation of Ems, apainst the interference 
of the papacy in the affairs of the Catholic Church in Germany 
(see Febronianism). 

See Voglor, seine Heilquellen^ Kureinrichiun^^ Ac. (Ems, 
tB88) ; and Heat, Zur Geachichk der Stadt Etna (£ma, 1895). 

EMSER, or Hieronymus (1477-1527), antagonist 

Luther, was bom of a good family at Ulm on the 20th of 
reh 1477. studied Greek at Tfibingen and jurisprudence 
aacl; and after acting for three years as chapUin and secretary 
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to Raymond Peraudi, cardinal of Gurk, he began lecturing on 
classics in 1504 at Erfurt, where Luther may have been among 
his audience. In the same « year he became secretary to Duke 
George of Albertine Saxony, who, unlike his cousin Frederick 
the Wise, the elector of Ernestine Saxony, remained the stanchest 
defender of Roman Cathblicism among the princes of nortliern 
Germany. Duke George at this time was bent on securing the 
canonization of Bishop Bennu of Meissen, and at his instance 
Emser travelled through Saxony and Bohemia in search of 
materials for a life of Benno, which he subsequently published 
in German and Latin. In pursuit of the same object he made 
an unsuccessful visit to Rome in 1510. Meanwhile he had also 
been lecturing on classics at Leipzig, but gradually turned his 
attention to theology and canon law. A prebend at Dresden 
(1509) and another at Meissen, which he obtained through 
Duke George’s influence, gave him means and leisure to pursue 
his studies. 

At first Emser was on the side of the reformers, but like his 
patron he desired a practical reformation of the clergy without 
any doctrinal breach with the past or the church ; and his 
liberal sympathies were mainly humanistic, like those of Erasmus 
and others who parted company with Luther after 1519. As 
late as that year Luther r(‘fcrred to him as “ Emser nosier,” but 
the disputation at Leipzig in that year completed the bread i 
between them. Emser warned his Bohemian friends ugainsl 
Luther, and Luther retorted with an attack on Emser which 
outdid in scurrility all his polemical writings. Emser, who was 
further embittered by an attack of the l^ipzig students, imitated 
Luther’s violence, and asserted that Luther s whole cru.sacle 
originated in nothing more than enmity to the Dominicans. 
Luther’s reply was to burn Emser’s books along with Leo X.'s 
bull of excomnaunication. 

Emser next, in 1521, published an attack on Luther’s “ Appeal 
to the German Nobility,” and eight works followed from his 
pen in the controversy, in which he defended the Roman doctrine 
of the Mass and the primacy of thi? pope. At Duke George’s 
mstance ho prepared, in 1533, a German translation of Henry 
VIIl.’s “ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum contra Lutherum,” 
and criticized Luther’s “New '1 estament . ' ’ He also entered into a 
controversy with Zwingli. He took an active pari in organizing 
a reformed Roman Catholic Church in Germany, and in 1527 
published a German version of the New Testament as a counter- 
blast to Luther’s, He died on the 8th of November in that year 
and was buried at Dresden. 

Emser was a vigorous controversialist, and next to Eck the 
most eminent of the German divines who stood by the old church. 
But he was hardly a great scholar ; the errors he detected in 
Luther’s New Testament were for the most part legilimatti 
variations from the Vulgate, and his own version is merely 
Luther’s adapted to Vulgate requirements. 

Bibliography. — Waldau, Nachricht von Hieronymus Emsers 
Lehen und Schnften (Anspach, 1783) ; Kawerau, Hieronymus Emser 
(Halle, 1898) ; Akten und Briejc sur KirchenpoHHk Herzog Georgs 
von Sachsen (Leipzig, 1905) ; Allgemeine deutsche Tiiographiey yi. 
96-98 (1877). AH histories of the Reformation in Germany contain 
notices of Emser ; see especially Friedensburg, Beitrdge sum Brief “ 
wechsel der katholischsn Gelehrten Deuischlands im Reformations^ 
seitalter^ (A. F. P.) 

ENAMEL (formerly “ amel,” derived through the Er. amail, 
esmalj esmail, from a Latin word smaltumt first found in a 9th- 
century life of Leo IV.), a term, strictly speaking, given to the 
hard vitreous compound, which is “ fused ” upon the surface 
of metallic objects either for the purpose of decoration or 
utility. This compound is a form of glass made of silica, minium 
and potash, which is stained by the chemical combination of 
various metallic oxides whilst in a melted condition in tlie 
crucible. This strict application of the term was widened to 
signify the metal object coated with enamel, so that to-day the 
term “ an enamel ” generally implies a work of art in enamel 
upon metal. The composition of the substance enamel which 
is used upon meUl does not vary to any great extent from the 
enamels employed upon pottery and faience. But ihev differ 
in this respect, that the pottery enamel is usually applied to the 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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are placed. In spite of this, the sense of decorative design, the 
simplicity of conception, the strength of the general chwacter, 
and the richness of the colour, places this period as one of the 
finest which the art of enamelling has seen, and it leads us to 
lay stress upon the principle that the simplest methods in design 
and manipulation attain a higher end than those which are 
elaborate and intricate. It might be asserted with truth that 
this style never arrived at the degree of delicacy and refinement 
of later styles. But the refinement was often at the expense of 
higher qualities. 

The next great application of these kinds of enamelling was 
at Cologne, for there we find not only the renowned work of 
Nicolas of Verdun, the altar front at Klosterneuberg, which 
consists of fifty plates in champlevS enamel, but in that Rhenish 
province there are many shrines of magnificent conception. 
From here the secrets of the craft were taken to Limoges, where 
the greatest activity*' was displayed, as numerous examples are 
found throughout England, France and Spain, which no doubt 
were made there (see Plate I. fig. 6). But no new method or 
distinct advance is to be noticed, during these successive revivals 
at Byzantium, Cologne or Limoges, and it is to early 14th- 
century Italy that we owe one of the most beautiful develop- 
ments, that of the process subsequently called basse-tailky which 
signifies a low-cut relief upon which transparent enamel is fused. 

In this process enamelling passed from a decorative to a fine 
art. For it demanded the highest knowledge of an artist with 
the consummate skill of both sculptor and enameller. Witness 
the superb gold cup, called the King’s Cup, now in the British 
Museum, and the silver cup at King’s Lynn. The first is in an 
excellent state of preservation, as it is upon gold, but the latter, 
like most of the ancient enamelling upon silver, has lost most 
of its enamel. This was due — as the present writer believes 
after much experiment — to the impurity of the silver employed. 
The King’s Cup is one of the finest works in enamelling extant. 
It consists of a gold cup and cover, hammered out of pure gold ; 
and around the bowl, base and cover there are bands of figures, 
illustrating the scenes from the life of St Agnes. The hands and 
faces are of pale jasper, which over the carved gold gives a 
beautiful flesh tone. The draperies are in most resplendent 
ruby, sapphire, emerald, ivory, black and orange. The stem 
was subsequently altered by an additional piece inserted and 
enamelled with Tudor roses. It is a work of the 13th century, 
and belonged to Jean, due de Berry, who gave it to his nephew, 
Charles VI. of France, in 1391. It afterwards came into the 
possession of the kings of England, from Henry VI. to James I., 
who gave it to Don Juan Valesco, constable of C^tile. It was 
purchased by subscription with the aid of the treasury for the 
British Museum. 

Other well-known pieces are the silver horn in the posses.sion 
of the marquess of Aylesbury, and the crozier of William of 
Wykeham at New College, Oxford. The discovery about the 
same time of the process called plique^-jour forms another most 
interesting and beautiful development. Owing to the difficulty 
of its manufacture and its extreme fragility there are very few 
examples left. One of the finest specimens is now at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. It is in the form of two 
bands of emerald green enamel which decorate a silver beaker. 
They are in the form of little stained glass windows, the cloisons 
forming (as it were) the leads. These fine cloisons and shapes 
are most correct in form, and the whole piece shows a perfection 
of craftsmanship rarely equalled. 

Tlie end of the 15th century saw a development in enamelling 
which was not only remarkable, but revolutionary in its method. 
For until then the whole theory of enamelling had been that it 
relied upon the enclosing edges of the metal or the cloison to 
hold it to the metal grbund and in part to preserve it in the shape 
of the pattern, much in the same way as a setting holds a stone 
or a jewel. All the enamel before this date had been sunk into 
cells or cloisons. Two discoveries were made : first, that 
enamels could be made which require no enclosing ribbon of 
metal, but that merely the enamel should be fused on both sides 
of the metal object; secondly, that after an enamel had been fused 


I to a surface of metal, another could be superimposed and fused 
I to the first layer without any danger of separation from each 
or from the metal ground, dt is true that such processes had 
been employed upon glass on which enamel had been applied, 
as well as upon pottery ; and it is probably due to the influence 
of a knowledge of both ehamelling upon metal and upon glass 
or pottery that the discovery was made. 

In most of these enamel paintings the subject was laid on 
with a white enamel upon a dark ground. The white was 
modulated ; so that possessing a slight degree of translucency, 
it was grey in the thin parts and white in the thick. Thus was 
obtained a certain amount of light and shade. This gave the 
process called grisaille. But strange to say, it was not until 
a later period that this was practised alone, and then the model- 
ling of the figures and draperies became very elaborate. At 
first it was only done in a slight degree, just sufficiently to give 
expression and to add to the richness of the form. For tl^ 
enamellers were thinking of a plate upon which to put their 
wonderful colours, and not only of form. The painting in 
white was therefore invariably coloured with enamels. Probably 
the earliest painter in enamel was Nardon Penicaud, many of 
whose works (one of them, dated 1 503, is in the Cluny Museum) 
have been preserved with great care. He had many followers, 
the most distinguished of whom was Leonard Limosin (t.^. of 
Limoges). He excelled in portraiture. Examples of his work 
(between 1532 and 1574) ore to be found in most of the larger 
public and private collections. Leonard Limosin and his 
Limoges contemporaries were very largely addicted to the 
employment of foil, which became too largely used, thus spoiling 
their otherwise fine serious work. 

The family of Jean Penicaud, Jean Court de Vigier, Pierre 
Raymond and Pierre Courteys were all great names of artists 
who excelled in the grisaille process. Grisaille is similar to 
paie-sur~pdte in pottery, and depends for its attractive quality 
entirely upon form and composition. No comparison should 
be made with enamels in colour, for they occupy a different 
category — similar to cameo. 

The casket shown in Plate II. fig. 9 is by Jean Penicaud. 
It is a fine exampde of the enamelling in this style, very beautiful 
in colour. The hands and faces arc in opaque white enamel; 
the draperies, garlands and flowers are in transparent green, 
turquoise blue, purple and cobalt over foil. The background 
is in transparent violet over white enamel ground^ which is 
seme ^th gold stars. The draperies are also heightened with 
gold. 

One of the most marvellous pieces of brilliant craft is the 
missal cover (Plate I. fig. 5) at the South Kensington Museum, 
said to have belonged to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. 
The subjects are the “ Creation of Adam and Eve ” and the 
“ Fountain of Youth.” It is about 4 in. by 7 when opened 
out. The enamel is encrusted upon the figures, ornament and 
flowers which are beaten up in pure gold into high relief. The 
extraordinary minuteness and skill of handling, and the extreme 
brilliancy of the enamels, which are as brilliant to-day as on the 
day they were made, together form one of the unique specimens 
of art craftsmanship of the world. To the subdued taste of 
to-day, however, the effect is tawdry. The conception and 
design are also alike unworthy of the execution. 

Since the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations, there has 
been a succession of luxurious developments followed by lapses 
into the decline and death of the art of enamelling upon metals. 
In each revival there has been something added to that which 
was known and practised before. The last re^dval took place 
five hundred years ago, accompanying the rebirth of learning 
and the arts ; but after flourisfiing for over a century, the art 
gradually fell into disuse, and remained so until the recent 
revival and further development. The developrnent consists, 
first, in the more complete knowledge of the technical processes, 
following upon the ^at advances which science has made ; 
and secondly, in a finer and more subtly artistic treatment of 
them. The advance in technical knowledge comprises greater 
facility and perfection in the production of ^e substance enamel. 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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Whereby a slight sense of relief is obtained and a great degree of 
light and ^ade* 

In coloured fainiei enamds the white is coloured by transparent 
enamels spread over the ^saiUe treatment, parts of which when 
fired are heightened by touches of gold, usually painted in lines. 
Other parts can be made more brilliant by the use of foil, over 
which the transparent enamels are placed and then fired. An 
example is shown in Plate I. fig. 7. 

Enamels by the flique-d-jour method might be best described 
as translucent cloisonne enamels ; for they are similar to cloisonne ^ 
except that the ground upon which they are fired is removed, 
thus making them transparent like stained glass. 

Two new processes have been the subject of the present 
writer’s study and experiment for several years, which he has 
lately brought to fruition. The first is an inlay of transparent 
enamels similar to flique^i^jour without cloisons to divide the 
colours. For if ensunch do not run together whilst in a melted 
state, as is seen in the case of painted and basse-iaille enamels, 
there should be no necessity for it in this process. The result 
is a clear transparent subject in colour. The other process 
consists of a coloured enamel relief. It resembles the della 
Robbia relief, with this important difference, that the colour 
of the enamel by its nature permeates the whole depth of the 
relief, whereas in the della Robbia ware it is only on the surface. 
It also has a fresco surface, instead of one highly glazed. The 
quality of the enamel is as rare and unlike anything else as it is 
beautfful. It is in point of fact the only coloured sculpture in 
which the whole of its parts ore one solid homogeneous mass, 
and through which the colour is one with the substance and is 
not applied. The process consists of the shapes of the various 
parts of the relief being selected for the different enamels, and 
these enamels melted together, in the mould of the relief, which 
is finished with lapidary’s tools. 

Miniature enamel painting is not true enamelling, for after 
the white enamel is fired upon the gold plate, the colours used 
are not vitreous compounds — ^not enamels in fact— os is the case 
in any other form of metal enamelling ; but they are cither raw 
oxides or other forms of metal, with a little flux added, not 
combined. These colours are painted on the white enamel, and 
afterwards made to adhere to the surface by partially fusing 
the enamel, which when in a state of partid fusion becomes 
viscous. 

There are many of these so-called enamels to-day, which are 
much easier of accomplishment than the true enamel, but they 
possess none of the beautiful quality of the latter. It Is most 
apparent when parts of a work are true enamels and parts are 
done in the manner described above. These enamel paintings 
on enamel arc afterwords coated over with a transparent flux, 
which gives them a surface of enamel. Many are done in this 
way for the market; 

All these methods were used formerly, before the present 
revival ; but they were not so completely understood or carried 
so far as they are^to^ay. Nor were the whole methods practised 
by any artist as they are now. The greatest advance has been 
in painted enamels. This process requires that both sides of the 
metal plat® shall be covered With enamel ; for this reason the 
plate is made convex on the top, so that the concave side docs 
not touch the planche on which it is supported for firing, but 
rests on its edges throughout. There arc several reasons why 
these plates are bombi, the principal one being that in the firing 
they resist the tendency to warp and curl up at the edges as a 
flat thin plate would do. Further, the enamel having been fused 
to both Bides k not so liable to crack or to splint in subsequent 
firings. This is most important, for otherwise the white which 
b placed on afterwards would be a network of cracks. The 
manner of firing has abo to do with thb, but not nearly so much 
as the preliminary care and mechanical perfection with which 
a plate is prepared. Nearly all the old enameb are seen to be 
cracked in the white if minutely examined. To obviate ^is the 
following points must be Observed : The ]^ate must be of an 
excellent quality of metal, equal in thickness throughout, and 
perfectly regular in shape. It must be arched equally from end 


to end. The first coat of enamel must be of a perfectly regular 
equal thickness on bolii sides, entirely covering the plate. What- 
ever the medium employed* in painting tiw white on to the 
enamel, it must be completely evaporated before the plate b 
placed in the furnace. The furnace must be heated to a bright 
red heat, and the planche* must be red-hot before being taken 
out for the enamel to be placed upon it, and then quickly returned 
to the furnace and the muffle door shut tight so as to allow no 
draught of cool air to enter it. Then as soon as it has begun to 
fuse, which if a small piece, it would do in a minute or so, the 
muffle door is slightly opened to afford a view of it. As soon as 
it shines all over its surface, it is withdrawn from the muffle. 

The method of laying a white upon the enamel ground is a 
matter of individual taste, so far os the medium b concerned. 
By some, pure distilled water b preferred to any other liquid 
for mixing the enamel. Otherwise, turpentine and the fat oil 
of turpentine, as well as spike oil of lavender. The oil mixture 
takes longer to dry, and thus gives a greater chance for model- 
ling into fine shades ti^ the water. But it has several draw- 
backs. Firstly, there is the difficulty of drying the oil out — a 
procesf which takes some time and increases the rbk of cracking 
in the drying process ; and secondly^ the enamel b not so fresh 



Fig. 2. — Modem French plique-il-jowr bowl, by Fomcind Thesmar, 


and clear after it is fired as when pure water has been employed. 
Besides there is a great difference in the result; the water 
involves a quick, decided, direct touch and method, which 
carries with it its own charm. The oil medium, besides giving 
an effect of laborious rounded stippled surfaces, is apt partly 
to reduce the enamel, thus giving it a dull surface. The colora- 
tion of the white is comparatively simple and is done by trans- 
parent enamels finely ground and evenly spread over the white 
after the latter has been fused. The only danger to be avoided 
is that of over-firing, which i^ produced by too great heat of a 
prolonged duration of firing, which causes the stannic and 
arsenious acids in the white to volatilize. 

Plique-d-jour enamelling is done in the same way as cloisonnh 
enamelling, except that the wires or strips of metal which 
enclose the enamel are not soldered to the metal base, but are 
soldered to each other only, 'fhen these are simply placed upon 
a sheet of platinum, copper, silver, gold or hard brass, which, 
after the enamel is fused and sufficiently annealed and cooled, 
is easily removed. For small pieces of plique-d-jour there is no 
necessity to ftpply any metallic base, as the particles of enamel 
quickly fuse, become viscous, and when drawn out set quite 
hard. Neither is there any need for annealing, as would be the 
case in larger work. For an example, see fig. 2. 

Commercially there has lately been an activity in enamels 
such as has never before occurred. This has been the case 
throughout Europe, Japan and the United States of America. 
In London there has been a demand for a cheap form of gaudy 
coloured enamel, fused into sunk spaces of metal obtained by 
stamping with a steel die ; this has been applied to small objects 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 



366 ENAMEL 


Whereby a slight sense of relief is obtained and a great degree of 
light and ^ade* 

In coloured fainiei enamds the white is coloured by transparent 
enamels spread over the ^saiUe treatment, parts of which when 
fired are heightened by touches of gold, usually painted in lines. 
Other parts can be made more brilliant by the use of foil, over 
which the transparent enamels are placed and then fired. An 
example is shown in Plate I. fig. 7. 

Enamels by the flique-d-jour method might be best described 
as translucent cloisonne enamels ; for they are similar to cloisonne ^ 
except that the ground upon which they are fired is removed, 
thus making them transparent like stained glass. 

Two new processes have been the subject of the present 
writer’s study and experiment for several years, which he has 
lately brought to fruition. The first is an inlay of transparent 
enamels similar to flique^i^jour without cloisons to divide the 
colours. For if ensunch do not run together whilst in a melted 
state, as is seen in the case of painted and basse-iaille enamels, 
there should be no necessity for it in this process. The result 
is a clear transparent subject in colour. The other process 
consists of a coloured enamel relief. It resembles the della 
Robbia relief, with this important difference, that the colour 
of the enamel by its nature permeates the whole depth of the 
relief, whereas in the della Robbia ware it is only on the surface. 
It also has a fresco surface, instead of one highly glazed. The 
quality of the enamel is as rare and unlike anything else as it is 
beautfful. It is in point of fact the only coloured sculpture in 
which the whole of its parts ore one solid homogeneous mass, 
and through which the colour is one with the substance and is 
not applied. The process consists of the shapes of the various 
parts of the relief being selected for the different enamels, and 
these enamels melted together, in the mould of the relief, which 
is finished with lapidary’s tools. 

Miniature enamel painting is not true enamelling, for after 
the white enamel is fired upon the gold plate, the colours used 
are not vitreous compounds — ^not enamels in fact— os is the case 
in any other form of metal enamelling ; but they are cither raw 
oxides or other forms of metal, with a little flux added, not 
combined. These colours are painted on the white enamel, and 
afterwards made to adhere to the surface by partially fusing 
the enamel, which when in a state of partid fusion becomes 
viscous. 

There are many of these so-called enamels to-day, which are 
much easier of accomplishment than the true enamel, but they 
possess none of the beautiful quality of the latter. It Is most 
apparent when parts of a work are true enamels and parts are 
done in the manner described above. These enamel paintings 
on enamel arc afterwords coated over with a transparent flux, 
which gives them a surface of enamel. Many are done in this 
way for the market; 

All these methods were used formerly, before the present 
revival ; but they were not so completely understood or carried 
so far as they are^to^ay. Nor were the whole methods practised 
by any artist as they are now. The greatest advance has been 
in painted enamels. This process requires that both sides of the 
metal plat® shall be covered With enamel ; for this reason the 
plate is made convex on the top, so that the concave side docs 
not touch the planche on which it is supported for firing, but 
rests on its edges throughout. There arc several reasons why 
these plates are bombi, the principal one being that in the firing 
they resist the tendency to warp and curl up at the edges as a 
flat thin plate would do. Further, the enamel having been fused 
to both Bides k not so liable to crack or to splint in subsequent 
firings. This is most important, for otherwise the white which 
b placed on afterwards would be a network of cracks. The 
manner of firing has abo to do with thb, but not nearly so much 
as the preliminary care and mechanical perfection with which 
a plate is prepared. Nearly all the old enameb are seen to be 
cracked in the white if minutely examined. To obviate ^is the 
following points must be Observed : The ]^ate must be of an 
excellent quality of metal, equal in thickness throughout, and 
perfectly regular in shape. It must be arched equally from end 


to end. The first coat of enamel must be of a perfectly regular 
equal thickness on bolii sides, entirely covering the plate. What- 
ever the medium employed* in painting tiw white on to the 
enamel, it must be completely evaporated before the plate b 
placed in the furnace. The furnace must be heated to a bright 
red heat, and the planche* must be red-hot before being taken 
out for the enamel to be placed upon it, and then quickly returned 
to the furnace and the muffle door shut tight so as to allow no 
draught of cool air to enter it. Then as soon as it has begun to 
fuse, which if a small piece, it would do in a minute or so, the 
muffle door is slightly opened to afford a view of it. As soon as 
it shines all over its surface, it is withdrawn from the muffle. 

The method of laying a white upon the enamel ground is a 
matter of individual taste, so far os the medium b concerned. 
By some, pure distilled water b preferred to any other liquid 
for mixing the enamel. Otherwise, turpentine and the fat oil 
of turpentine, as well as spike oil of lavender. The oil mixture 
takes longer to dry, and thus gives a greater chance for model- 
ling into fine shades ti^ the water. But it has several draw- 
backs. Firstly, there is the difficulty of drying the oil out — a 
procesf which takes some time and increases the rbk of cracking 
in the drying process ; and secondly^ the enamel b not so fresh 



Fig. 2. — Modem French plique-il-jowr bowl, by Fomcind Thesmar, 


and clear after it is fired as when pure water has been employed. 
Besides there is a great difference in the result; the water 
involves a quick, decided, direct touch and method, which 
carries with it its own charm. The oil medium, besides giving 
an effect of laborious rounded stippled surfaces, is apt partly 
to reduce the enamel, thus giving it a dull surface. The colora- 
tion of the white is comparatively simple and is done by trans- 
parent enamels finely ground and evenly spread over the white 
after the latter has been fused. The only danger to be avoided 
is that of over-firing, which i^ produced by too great heat of a 
prolonged duration of firing, which causes the stannic and 
arsenious acids in the white to volatilize. 

Plique-d-jour enamelling is done in the same way as cloisonnh 
enamelling, except that the wires or strips of metal which 
enclose the enamel are not soldered to the metal base, but are 
soldered to each other only, 'fhen these are simply placed upon 
a sheet of platinum, copper, silver, gold or hard brass, which, 
after the enamel is fused and sufficiently annealed and cooled, 
is easily removed. For small pieces of plique-d-jour there is no 
necessity to ftpply any metallic base, as the particles of enamel 
quickly fuse, become viscous, and when drawn out set quite 
hard. Neither is there any need for annealing, as would be the 
case in larger work. For an example, see fig. 2. 

Commercially there has lately been an activity in enamels 
such as has never before occurred. This has been the case 
throughout Europe, Japan and the United States of America. 
In London there has been a demand for a cheap form of gaudy 
coloured enamel, fused into sunk spaces of metal obtained by 
stamping with a steel die ; this has been applied to small objects 


EMPLOYERS’ LUBILITY 


the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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tie cohaerertj Encyclopaedia cst institutk) in illo drculo/* 
(Jsagoge, 1774, i. 4p)* 

in a more restricted sense, encyclopaedia means a system or 
■classificatian of the various branches of knowledge, a subject 
on which many books have been published, especially in 
Germany, as Schmid’s AUgemeine Encyklop&die und Methodo- 
logic der Wtssenschafien (Jena, 1810,410,241 pages). In this sense 
the Novum Organum of Bacon has often been called an encyclo- 
paedia. But it is “ a grammar only of the sciences : a cyclopaedia 
is not a grammar, but a dictionary ; and to confuse the meanings 
of grammar and dictionary is to lose the benefit of a distinction 
which it is fortunate that terms have been coined to convey 
{Quarterly Review, cxiii. 354). Fortunius Licetus, an Italian 
physieijui, entitled several of his dissertations on Roman altars 
and other antiquities encyclopaedias (as, for instance. Encyclo- 
paedia ad Aram mystdeam Nonarii, Pataviae, 1631, 4to), because 
in composing them borrowed the aid of all the sciences. The 
Encyclopaedia nmdHs of Marcellinus de Pise (Paris, 1646, foL, 
4 vols.) is a series of sermons. Encyclopaedia is often ased to 
mean a book which is, or professes to be, a complete or very full 
collection or treatise relating to some particular subject, as 
Blaine B work, The Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports (London, 1852) ; 
The Encyclopaedia of Wit (London, 1803); The Vocal Encyclo- 
paedia (London, 1807, i6mo), a collection of songs, catches, &c. 
The word is frequently used for an alphabeticed dictionary 
treating fully of some science or subject, as Murray, Encyclopaedia 
of Geography (London, 1834); Lefebvre laboulaye, 
technologique : Diciionnaire des arts et manufactures (Paris, 
1845-1847). Whether under the name of “ dictionary ” or 
“ encyclopaedia ” large numbers of this class of reference-work 
have been published. These are essentially encyclopaedic, 
being subject books and not word-books. Ihe important books 
of this character arc referred to in the articles dealing with the 
respective subjects, but the following may be mentioned here : 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, in 12 vols. (1901), a descriptive record 
of the history, religion, literature and customs of the Jewish 
people from the earliest times ; the Encyclopaedia of Sporl, 2 
vols. (1897-1898) ; Holtzendorff ’s Encyklopadie der Rechtswissen- 
schafi (1870; an edition in 2 vols., 1Q04); the Dictionary of 
Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 3 vols. 
(1894 ; reprinted 1901) ; the Encyclopaedda Biblica, edited by 
T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, 4 vols. (1899-1903) ; the 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, 4 vols., with 
a supplementary volume (1904) ; an interesting series is the 
Repertoire general du commerce, dealing with the foreign trade 
of France, of which one port, the Encyclopaedia of Trade between 
ihe United States of America and France, with a preface by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, appeared, in French and English, in 1904. 

The great Chinese encyclopaedias are referred to in the article 
on Chinese Literature. It will be sufficient to mention here 
the Wm hien t'ung k'ao, compiled by Ma Twa-lin in the 14th 
century, the encyclopaedia ordered to be compiled by the 
Emperor Yung-loh in the 1 5th century, and the Ku Kin t'u shu thi 
eh* eng prepared for the Emperor K*ang*'hi (d. 1721), in 5020 
volumes. A copy of this enormous work, bound in some 700 
volumes, is in the British Muiieum. 

The most ancient encyclopaedia extant is Pliny’s Natural 
History in 37 books (including the preface) and 2493 chapters, 
which may be thus described generally ; — book 1, preface ; 
hook 2, cosmography, astronomy and meteorology ; books 3 to 
6, geography; books 7 to n, zoology, including maa, and the 
invention of the arts ; books 12 to 19, botany ; books 20 to 32, 
medicines, vegetable and animal remedies, medical authors 
and magic ; books 33 to 37, metals, fine arts, mineralogy and 
mineral remedies. Pliny, who died a.d. 79, was not a naturalist, 
a physician or on artist, and collected his work in his leisure 
intervals while engaged in public affairs. He says it contains 
20,000 facts (too small a number by half, says Lemaire), collected 
from 2000 books by 100 authors. Hardouin has given a list 
of 464 authors quoted byiihim. His work was a very high 
authority in the middle ages, and 43 editions of it were printed 
before 1536. 


Martiamis Minneus Felix Cfq)ella, an African, wrote (early in 
the 5th cent.), in verse and prose, a sort of encyclopaedia, which 
is important from having bhen regarded in the middle ages as a 
model storehouse of learning, and used in the schools, where the 
scholars hod to learn the^verses by heart, as a text-book of high- 
class education in the arts. It is sometimes entitled Saiyra, or 
Satyricon, but is usually known as De nupivs Pkilologiae et 
Mercurii, though this title is sometimes confined to tlw first 
two books, a rather confused allegory ending with the apotheosis 
of Philologia and the celebration of her marriage in the milky 
way, where Apollo presents to her the seven liberal arts, who, 
in the succeeding seven books, describe their respective branches 
of knowledge, namely, grammar, dialectics (divided into meta- 
physics and logic), rhetoric, geometry (geography, with some 
single geometrical propositions), arithmetic (chiefly the pro- 
perties of numbers), astronomy and music (including poetry). 
The style is that of an African of the 5th century, full of grandilo- 
quence, metaphors and strange words. He seldom mentions 
his authorities, and sometimes quotes authors whom he does not 
even seem to have read. His work was frequently copied in 
the middle ages by ignorant transcribers, and was eight times 
printed from 1499 to 1599. The best annotated edition is by 
Kopp (Frankfort, 1836, 4to), and the most convenient and the 
best text is that of Eyssenhardt (Lipsiae, 1866, 8vo). 

Isidore, bishop of Seville from 600 to 630, wrote Etymologiarum 
libri XX. (often also entitled his Origines) at the request of his 
friend Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, who after Isidore’s death 
divided the work into books, as it was left unfinished, and divided 
only into titles. 

The tenth book is an alphabet of 62 5 Latin words, not belonping 
to his other .subjects, with their explanations as known to him, 
and often with their etymologies, frequently very absurd. The 
other books contain 448 chapters, and are 1, grammar (Latin) ; 
2, rhetoric and dialectics; 3, the four mathematical di.sciplines — 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy ; 4, medicine ; 5, 
laws and times (chronology), with a short chronicle ending in 627 ; 
6, ecclesiastical books and offices ; 7, God, angels and the orders of 
the faithlul ; 8, the church and sects ; 9, languages, society and 
relationships ; 11, man and portents ; X2, animals, in eight classes, 
namely, pccora et jumenta, beasts, small animals (including spiders, 
crickets and ant^), serpents, worms, fiehos, birds and small winged 
creatures, chiefly insects ; 13, the world and its parts ; 14, the earth 
and its parts, containing chapters oo Asia, Europe and Libya, that 
is, Africa; 15, buildings, fields and their measures; 16, stones (of 
wliich one is echo) and metals ; 17, de rebus rusticis ; 18, war and 
games ; 19^ ships, buildings and garments ; 20, provisions, domestic 
and rqatit; instruments. 

Isidore appears to have know'n Hebrew and Greek, and to 
have been familiar with the Latin classical poets, but he is a 
mere collector, and his derivations given all through the work 
are not unfrequently absurd, oitd, unless when very obvious, 
will not bear criticism. He seldom mentions his authorities 
except when he quotes the poets or historians. Yet his work 
was a great one for the time, and for many centuries was a much 
valued authority and a rich source of material for other works, 
and he had a high reputation for learning both in his own time 
and in subsequent ages. His Etymologies were often imitated, 
quoted and copied. MSS. are very numerous : Antonio (whose 
^itor, Bayer, saw nearly 40) says, “ plures passimque reperiuntur 
in bibliothecarum angulis,” This work was printed nine times 
before 1529. 

Hrabanus Maurus, whose family name was Magnentius, was 
educated in the abbey of Fulda, ordained deacon in 802 (‘* Annales 
brancorum ” in Bouquet, Historiens de la France, v. 66), sent to 
the school of St Martin of Tours, then directed 1 ^ Alcuin, where 
he seems to have learned Greek, and is said by Trithemius to have 
been taught Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldee by Theophilus an 
Ephesiaa. In his Commentaries on Joshua (lib. ii. c. 5) he 
speaks of having resided at Sidon. He returned to Fulda and 
taught the school there. He become abbot of Fulda in 8221, 
resigned in April 842, was ordained archbishop of Mainz on 
the a6th of July 847, and died on the 4th of February 856. Hp 
compiled an encyclopaedia De universo (also called in some MSS. 
De univmali natura, De tuUura reeim, and De arigine rerum) in 
22 books and 325 chapters. It is chiefly a rearrangement of 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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arithmetic, geometry, optica, catoptrica, astronomy and 
astrology ; 36-38, Aristotehca (on the works of Aristotle). 

Giorgio Valla, born about 1430 at Placentia, and therefore 
called Placentinus, died at Venice in 1499 while lecturing on the 
immortality of the soul. Aldus published his work, edited by 
his son Giovanni Pietro Valla, De expetendis ti jugiendis rebus j 
Venetiis, 1501, fol. 3 vols. 

It contains 49 books and 2119 chapters. Book i is introductory, 
on knowledge, philosophy and mathematics, considered generally 
the divides everything to be sought or avoided into three kinds— 
those which are in the mind, in the body by nature or habit, and 
thirdly, external, coming from without) ; books 2-4, arithmetic ; 
P’ 9 , music; 10-15, geometry, including Euclid and mechanics- 
book 15 being in Uiree long chapters— de spirituaUbus, that is, 
pneumatics and hydraulics, dc catoptricis, and de optice ; 16-19, 
astrology (with the structure and use of the astrokbe) ; 20-23, 
physics (induing metaphysics) ; 24-30, medicine ; 31-34, grammar ; 
35‘37» dialectics; 38, poetry; 39, 40, rhetoric; 41, moral pliilo- 
**®phy ; 42 - 44 » economiCB ; 45, politics ; 4 <j- 48, de corporis com- 
modis et incommodi<, on the good and evil of the body (and soul) ; 
49, de rebus externia, as glory, grandeur, &c. 

Antonio Zara, bom 1574, made bi.shop of Petina in Istria 
1600, finished on the 17th of January 1614 a work published as 
Anaiamia in^eniorum et scientiarum, Venetiis, 1615, 4to, 664 
p^es, in four sections and 54 membra. The first section, on the 
dignity and excellence of man, in 16 membra, considers him in 
all his bodily and mental aspects. The first membrum describes 
his structure and his soul, and in the latter part contains the 
author’s preface, the deeds of his ancestors, an account of 
himself, and the dedication of his book to Ferdinand, archduke 
of Austria. Four membra treat of the discovery of character 
by chiromancy, physiognomy, dreams and astrology. 7'hc 
second section treats of 16 sciences of the imagination — writing, 
magic, poetry, oratory, courtiership (aulicitas), theoretical and 
mystic arithmetic, geometry, architecture, optics, cosmography, 
astrology, practical medicine, war, government. The third 
section treats of 8 sciences of intellect — logic, physics, meta- 
physics, theoretical medicine, ethics, practical jurisprudence, 
judicature, theoretical theology. The fourth section treats 
of 12 sciences of memory— grammar, practical arithmetic, 
human history, sacred canons, practical theology, sacred historv, 
and lastly the creation and the final catastrophe. The book, 
now very rare, is well arranged, with a copious index, and is full 
of curious learning. 

Johann Heinrich Alsted, bom 1588, died 1638, published 
Encyclopaedia septem tomis disiinctay Herbomae Nassoviorum, 
1630, fol. 7 vols., 2543 pages of very small type. It is in 35 
books, divided into 7 classes, preceded by 48 synoptical tables 
of the whole, and followed by an index of 119 pages. 

I. Praecognita disciplinarum, 4 books, hexilogia, technologia, 
archclogia, didaotica, that is, on intellectual habits and on the classi- 
fication, origin and study of the arts. II. Pliilology, 6 books, lexica, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, oratory and poetry; book 5, lexica, 
contains dictionaries explained in Latin of 1076 He])row, 842 Syriac, 
1934 Arabic, 1923 Greek and 2092 T-atin words, and also ndmen- 
clator technologiac, &c., a classified vocabulary of terms used in the 
arts and sciences, in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, filling 34 pages ; 
book 6 contains Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin and German 
grammars ; book 10, poetica, contains a list of 61 Rotwelsch words. 
III. Theoretic philosophy, 10 books:— book 11, metaphysics; 12 
pneumatios (on spirits) ; 13, physics ; 14, arithmetic ; 15, geometry ; 
16, cosmography ; 17, uranometria (astronomy and astrology) • 18 
geography (with maps of the Old World, eastern Mediterranean' and 
Palestine under the Old and New Testaments, and a plate of Noah's 
ark) ; 19, optics ; 20, music. IV. Practical philosophy, 4 books 
21, ethics ; 22, economics (on relationship.s) ; 23, politics, with flori- 
legium politicum, 119 paiges of extracts from historians, philo- 
sophers and orators ; 24, scholastics (on education, with a flori- 
l^jum of 25 page.s), V. The three superior faculties : — 25, theology ; 
26, jurisprudence ; 27, medicine (ending with the rules of the 
Salemian school). VI. Mechanical arts, in general book 28, 
mathematical mechanical arts; book 29, agriculture, gardening] 
care of animals, baking, brewing, preparing medicines, metallurgy 
(with mining) ; book 30: physical mechanical arts —printing, dialling, 
&c. Under paedutica (games) is Vida's Latin poem on chess, and 
one by Leuschner on the ludus Lorzius. VII. Farragines disciplin- 
arum, 5 books:-— 3.1, mnemonics; 32, history; 33, chronology; 
34, architecture; 35, quodlibetica, miscellaneous arts, as magic] 
cabbala, alchemy, magnetifln, &c., with others apparently dis- 
tinguished and named by himself, as, paradoxologla, the art of 
explaining paradoxes; dipnosophistica, the art of ' philosophizing 


^bile feasting ; cyclognomioa, the art of conversin g well de quo vis 
scibili ; tab^ologia, the nature, use and abuse of tobacco, Ac. — 
m all 35 articles in l^is bookit 

Alsted’s encyclopaedia was received with very great applause, 
and was highly valued. ,Lami {Enireiiens, 1684, p. 188) thought 
it almost the only encyclopaedia which did not deserve to be 
despised. Alsted’s learning was very various, and his reading 
was very extensive and divisrsified. He gives few references, 
a,nd Thomwius charges him with plagiarism, as he often copies 
literally without any acknowledgment. He wrote not long 
before the appearance of encyclopaedias in modem languages 
superseded his own and other Latin books, and but a short 
time before the alphabetical arrangement began to prevail over 
the methodical. His book was reprinted, Lugduni, 1649, fol. 
4 vols., 2608 pages. 

Jean de Magnon, historiographer to the king of France, 
un(krtook to write an encyclopaedia in French heroic verse, 
which was to fill ten volumes of 20,000 lines each, and to render 
libraries merely a useless ornament. But he did not live to 
finish it, as he was killed at night by robbers on the Pont Neuf 
in Paris, in April 1662. The part he left was printed as La 
Scien^:e universelle, Paris, 1663, fol., 348 pages,— 10 books 
containing about 11,000 lines. They begin with the nature of 
God, and end with the history of the fall of man. His verses, 
say Chaudon and Delandine, are perhaps the most nerveless, 
incorrect, obscure and flat in French poetry ; yet the author 
had been the friend of Moli^re, and had acted with him in comedy. 

Louis Mor6ri (bom on the 25th of March 1643 at Bargemont, in 
the diocese of Frejus, died on the loth of July 1680 at Paris) 
wrote a dictionary of history, genealogy and biography, Le 
Grand Dictionnaire hisiortgue, ou le melange curieiix de Vhistom 
sacree et profane, Lyons, 1674, fol. He began a second edition 
on a larger scale, published at Lyons in 1681, in two volumes 
folio ; the sixth edition was edited by Jean le Clerc, Amsterdam, 
1691, fol. 4 vols. ; the twentieth and last edition, Paris, 1759, 
fol. 10 vols. Mor6ri’s dictionary, still very useful, was of 
great value and importance, although not the first of the kind. 
It superseded the veiy inferior compilation of Juign^-Broissinere, 
Dictionnaire theologique, historique^ poetique, cosmographique, 
et chronologique,^ecrk, 1644, 4to ; Rouen, 1668, &c.,--a transla- 
tion, with additions, of the Diclionarium historicum, geographic 
cum, et pfeticum of Charles Estienne, published in 1553, 4^^, and 
often afterwards. As such a work was much wanted, Juigne’s 
book went through twelve editions in less than thirty years, 
notwithstanding its want of crilicism, errors, anachronisms, 
defects and inferior style.. 

Johann Jacob Hofmann (bom on the 11th of September 1635, 
died on the loth of March 1 706), son of a schoolmaster at Basel, 
which he is said never to have left, and where he was professor 
of Greek and History, wrote Lexicoft universale historitoc 
geographico - chronologico - poetico - philologicum, Basileae, 1677, 
fol. 2 vols., 1823 pages, a dictionary of history, biography, 
geography, genealogies of princely families, chronology, mytho- 
logy and philology. At the end is Nomenclator an 

index of names of places, people, &c., in many languages, care- 
fully collected, and explained in Latin, filling no pages; with 
an index of subjects not forming separate articles, occupying 
34 pages. In 1683 he published a continuation in 2 vols. fol., 
2293 pages, containing, besides additions to the subjects given 
in his lexicon, the history of animals, plants, stones, metals, 
elements, stars, and especially of man and his affairs, arts, 
honours, laws, magic, music, rites and a vast number of 
other subjects. In 1698 he published a second edition, Lugduni 
Batavorum, fol. 4 vols., 3742 pages, incorporating the continua- 
tion with additions. From the great extent of his plan, many 
ar^cles, especially in history, are superficial and faulty. 

Etienne Chauvin was born at Nismes on the 18th of April 
1640. He fled to Rotterdam on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and in 1688 supplied Bayle’s place in his lectures on 
philosophy. In 1695 was invited by the elector of Branden- 
burg to go as professor of philosophy to Berlin, where he became 
the representative of the Cartesian philosophy, and died on the/ 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a \naster is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
way they please for their m^utual rights in cases of 
personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special ^eement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the mascer is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants arc not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they arc maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself sec that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master i'l responsible for the negligence of 
Common jjQ^vant acting in the course of his employment ; 

^ut, from about the middle of the 19th century, Jt 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent ser\’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one businei.s, from the 
manage’' to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unpacks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their resjjective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it. incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if tne relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks of the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both^are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases o^t of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless tht servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understandhig 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, does not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by death by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell’s Act (Fatal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So lung a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ^ 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a servant for the negligence of a fellow-servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employmeht was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant inj ured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria. 
But under the act he cannot, as against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and “ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged m manual 
labour . . , has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, and be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute any work 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those specially 
named, is withm the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the real and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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The first was Reaks Siaats Zeitungs^ tmd Conversaii&n^LexHtmf 
Leipzig, 1704, 8vo ,; second edition, 1706, 947 pages ; at the end 
a register of arms^ and indexes of Latin and French words ; 
fifth editicm, 1711 ; fifteenth edition 1735, 1119 pages. The 
thirty-first edition was edited and enlarged by F. A. Riider, and 
published by Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1824-1828, 8vo, 4 vols., 3088 
pages. It waff translated into Hungarian by Fejer, Pesten, 
1816, 8vo, 5 vote., 2958 pages. The second, published as a supple- 
ment, was Curieuses und redes Natier- Kunsi- Berg^ Gewerb- und 
Handmgs-Lexietm, Leipzig, 1712, 8vo, 788 p^es, frequently 
repiinted to 179a. The first relates to the p)olitical state of the 
world, as religion, orders, states, rivers, towns, castles, mountains, 
genealogy, war, ships ; the second to nature, science, art and 
commerce. They were the work of many authors, of whom 
Paul Jacob Marpurgef, a celebrated and voluminous writer on 
trade and coMimerce, bom at Nuremberg on the 27th of June 
1656, was an extensive contributor, and is the only one named 
by Hubner. 

Johann Theodor Jablonski, who was born at Danzig on the 
15th of December 1654, appointed secretary to the newly 
founded Prussian Academy in 1700, when he went to Berlin, 
where he died on the 28th of April 1731, published Allgemeines 
Lexicon der Kunste utid Wissenschaften, Leipzig, 1721, 4to, a 
short but excellent encyclopaedia still valued in Germany. It 
does not include theology, history, geography, biography and 
genealogy. He not only names his authorities, but gives a list 
of their works. A new edition in 1748 was increased one- third 
to 1508 pages. An improved edition, Kdnigsberg and Leipzig, 
1767, 4to, 2 vote., 1852 pages, was edited by J. J . Schwabc, public 
teacher of philosophy at Leipzig. 

Ephraim Chambers (q.v.) published his Cyclopaedia; or an 
Vniversd Dictionary of Art and Sciences ^ containing an Explication 
of the Terms and an Account of the 2 'hings Signified thereby in the 
several Arts, Liberd and Mechanied^ and the severd Sciencesy 
Human and Divine, London, 1728, fol. 2 vols. The dedication 
to the king is dated October 15, 1727. Chambers endeavoured 
to connect the scattered articles relating to each subject by a 
system of references, and to consider “ the several matters, not 
only in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other ; 
both to treat them as so many wholes and as so many parts of 
some greater whole.” Under each article he refers to the subject 
to which it belongs, and also to its subordinate parts ; thus 
Copyhold has a reference to Tenure, of which it is a particular 
kind, and other references to Rolls, Custom, Manor, Fine, Charter- 
land and Freehold. In his preface he gives an “ analysis of the 
divisions of knowledge,” 47 in number, with classed lists of the 
articles belonging to each, intended to serve as table of contents 
and also as a rubric or directory indicating the order in which 
the articles should be read. But it does so very imperfectly, as 
the lists are curtailed by many et caeteras ; thus 19 occur in a 
list of 119 artides under Anatomy, which has nearly 2200 artides 
in Rees’s index. He omits etymologies unless “ they appeared 
of some significance ” ; he gives only one grammatical form of 
each word, unless peculiar ideas are arbitrarily attached to 
different forms, as precipitate, precipitant, precipitation, when 
each has an article ; and he omits complex ideas generally 
known, and thus “ gets free of a vast load of plebeian words.” 
His work, he sa>^, is a collection, not the produce of one man’s 
wit, for that would go but a little way, but of the whole common- 
wealth of teaming. “ Nobody that fell in my way has been 
spared, antient or modem, foreign nor domestic, Christian or 
Jew nor heathen.” To the subjects given by Harris he adds 
theology, metaphysics, ethics, politics, logic, grammar, rhetoric 
and poetry, but excludes history, biography, genealogy, 
geography and chronology, except their technical parts. A 
second edition appeared in 1738, fol. 2 vote., 2466 pages, ” re- 
touched and amended in a thousand places.” A few articles are 
added and some others enlarged, but he was prevented from 
doing more because ” the booksellers were alarmed with a bill 
in parliament containing a clause to oblige the publishers of all 
improved editions of books to print their improvements 
separately.” The bill after passing the Commons was unex- 


pectedly thrown out by the Lords ; but fearing that it might 
be revived, the booksellers thought it best to retreat though 
more than twenty sheets had been printed. Five other editions 
were published in London, 1739 to 175M752, besides one in 
Dublin, 1742, all in 2 vote. fol. An Italian translation, Venezia, 
1748-1749, 4to, 9 vote.,' was the first complete Italian encyclo- 
paedia. When Chambers was in France in 1739 he rejected very 
favourable proposals to publish an edition there dedicated to 
Louis XV. His work was judiciously, honestly and carefully 
done, and long maintained its popularity. But it had many 
defects and omissions, as he was well aware ; and at his death, 
on the 15th of May 1740? be had collected and arranged materials 
for seven new volumes. John Lewis Scott was employed by 
the booksellers to select sucJi articles as were fit for the press 
and to supply others. He is said to have done this very efficiently 
until appointed sub-preceptor to the prince of Wales and Prince 
Edward. His task was entrusted to Dr (afterwards called Sir 
J ohn) Hill, who performed it very hastily, and with character- 
istic carelessness and self-sufficiency, copying freely from his 
own writings. The Supplement was published in London, 1753, 
fol. 2 vote., 3307 pages and 12 plates. As Hill was a botanist, 
the botanical part, which had been very defective in the 
Cyclopaedia, was the best. 

Abraham Rees (1743-1825), a famous Nonconformist minister, 
published a revised and enlarged edition, ” with the supplement 
and modern improvements incorporated in one alphabet,” 
London, 1778-1788, fol. 2 vote., 5010 pages (but not paginated), 
150 plates. It was published in 418 numbers at 6d. each. Rees 
says that he has added more than 4400 new articles. At the end 
he gives an index of articles, classed under 100 heads, numbering 
about 5T,ooo and filling 80 pages. The heads, with 39 cross 
references, are arranged alphabetically. Subsequently there 
were reprints. 

One of the largest and most comprehensive encyclopaedias 
was undertaken and in a great measure completed by Johann 
Heinrich Zedler, a bookseller of Leipzig, who was born at Breslau 
7th January 1706, made a Prussian commerzienrath in 1731, 
and died at Leipzig in 1760, — Grosses vollstdndiges Universal 
Lexicon Aller W issenschaften und Kunste welcke bishero dutch 
menschlichen V ersiand und W itz erf unden und verbessert wordm, 
Halle and Leipzig, 1732-1750, fol. 64 voLs., 64,309 pages ; and 
Nbthige Supplemente, ib. 1751-1754, vols. i. to iv., A to Caq, 
3016 pages. The columns, two in a page, are numbered, varying 
from 1356 in yol. li. to 2588 in vol. xlix. Each volume has a 
dedication, with a portrait. The first nine are the emperor, 
the kings of Prussia and Poland, the empress of Russia, and the 
kings of England, E>ance, Poland, Denmark and Sweden. The 
dedications, of which two are in verse, and all are signed by 
Zedler, amount to 459 pages. The supplement has no dedications 
or portraits. The preface to the first volume of the work is by 
Johann Peter von Ludewig, chancellor of the university of Halle 
(born 15th August 1690, died 6th September 1743). Nine 
editors were employed, whom Ludewig compares to the nine 
muses ; and the whole of each subject was entrusted to the 
same ^rson, that all its parts might be uniformly treated. 
Carl Gunther Ludovici (bom at Leipzig 7th August 1707, public 
teacher of philosophy there from 1734, died 3rd July 1778) 
edited the work from vol. xix., beginning the letter M, and 
published in 1739, to the end, and also the supplement. The 
work was published by subscription. Johann Heinrich Wolff, an 
eminent merchant and shopkeeper in Leipzig, born there on the 
29th of April 1690, come to Zedler’s assistance by advancing 
the funds for expenses and becoming answerable for the 
subscriptions, and spared no cost that the work might be com- 
plete. Zedler very truly says, in his preface to vol. xviii., tliat 
his Universd Lexican was a work such as no time and no nation 
could show, and both in its plan and execution it is much more 
comprehensive and complete than any previous encyclopaedia. 
Colleges, says Ludewig, where all sciences are taught and studied, 
are on that account called universities, and their teaching is 
called siudium universde ; but the Universd Lexicon contains 
not only what they teach in theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artizans, housekeepers and merchants 
not thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and trom vol. x\dii., published in 17 38, •lives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedler inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in print. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. TJiis work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex- 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the hves and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and memljer of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ” — An Universal History of Arts and Sciences ^ London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and 161 articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise nr, 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti- 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.’^ 
Theology is divided into several treatises ; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphy.sick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, I^'ortification, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 13th March 3740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables^ and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and the style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is someliincs curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesgo Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, secretary of the Aeademy of Si.icnce.s at Venice, who 
had pul)lished in 1744 a 410 volume containing a Dizionario 
universale j wrote Nuovo dizionario scienlifico e curioso sacro- 
projanoj Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at the end of the last volume is a Calalogo dei 
Signori Associatif 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, w'hich arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 3 743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in France, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a vory learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formallities requir^ by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a royal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his o^n name alone. Mills 


complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute proprieie to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Miffs then agreed to grant him ptfirt of hb 
privilege, and in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo- 
pedie ou diciionnaire universd des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.,alin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted, it was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.^^t at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1 745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
Lebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1 746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted, 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the 3 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assisttince 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Aleml)crt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua resigned the editorship. The publishers, who 
had already snade heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel d^ medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
Jiimes, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,’ 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistr)^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with an 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in character. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publishers to undertake a far more original 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the nmthematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con- 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on this subject 
in Mills’ trunslalion to serve as a basis for his work. But they 
were in most cavses so badly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu- 
tions were to be finished in three months, but none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Leitre sur les aveuglcs. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for 4 hree months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the aistie. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fol., with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9th of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to relij|ion. Malesherb^s, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2Tst went with a letfre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., as they had been taken to his own 
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house by Diderot and one of the publishers. The Jesuits tried 
to continue the work, but in vain. It was less easy, says Grimm, 
than to ruin philosophers. The Diciionnaire de Trevoux pro- 
nounced the completion of the Encyclopedie impossible, and 
the project ridiculous (5th edition, 1752, iii. 750). The govern- 
ment had to request the editors to resume the work as one 
honourable to the. nation. The marquis d’Argenson writes, 
7th of May 1752, that Mme de Pompadour had been urging 
them to proceed, and at the end of June he reports them as 
again at work. Volume iii., rather improved by the delay, 
appeared in October 1753; and volume vii., completing G, in 
November 1757. The clamours against the work soon recom- 
menced. D’Alembert retired in January 1758, weary of sermons, 
satires and intolerant and absurd censors. The parlement of 
Paris, by an arret j 23rd of January 1759, stopped the sale and 
distribution of the Enryclopedie^ Helvctius’s De PEsprii, and six 
other books ; and by an arrSt, 6th February, ordered them all 
to be burnt, but r^erred the Encyclopedie for examination to a 
commission of nine. An arret du conseil^ 7th of March, revoked 
the privilege of 1746, and stopped the printing. Volume viii, 
was then in the press. Malesherbes warned Diderot that he 
would have his papers seized next day ; and when Diderot said 
he could not make a selection, or find a place of safety at such 
short notice, Malesherbes said, “ Send them to me, they will 
not look for them there.” This, according to Mme de Vandeul, 
Diderot’s daughter, was done with perfect success. In the 
article Pardonner Diderot refers to these persecutions, and says, 
“ In the space of some months we have seen our honour, fortune, 
liberty and life imperilled.” Malesherbes, Choiseul and Mme 
de Pompadour protected the work ; Diderot obtained private 
permission to go on printing, but with a strict chaise not to 
publish any part until the whole was finished. The Jesuits were 
condemned by the parlement of Paris in 1762, and by the 
king in November 1764. Volume i. of plates appeared in 1762, 
and volumes viii. to xvii., ten volumes of text, 9408 pages, com- 
pleting the work, with the 4th volume of plates in 1765, when 
there were 4250 subscribers. The work circulated freely in the 
provinces and in foreign countries, and was secretly distributed 
in Paris and Versailles. The general assembly of the clergy, on 
the 20th of June 1765, approved articles in which it was con- 
demned, and on the 27th of September adopted a mmoire to 
be presented to the king. They were forbidden to publi.sh their 
acts which favoured the Jesuits, but Lebreton was required to 
give a list of his subscribers, and was put into the Bastille for 
eight days in 1766. A royal order was sent to the subscribers 
to deliver their copies to the lieutenant of police. Voltaire in 
1774 relates that, at a petit souper of the king at Trianon, there 
was a debate on the composition of gunpowder. Mme de 
Pompadour said she did not know how her rouge or her silk 
stockings were made. The due de la Valliere regretted that 
the king had confiscated their encyclopaedias, which could 
decide everything. The king said he had been told that the 
work was most dangerous, but as he wished to judge for himself, 
he sent for a copy. Three servants with difficulty brought in 
the 21 volumes. The company found everything they looked 
for, and the king allowed the confiscated copies to be returned. 
Mme de Pompadour died on the 15th of April 1764. Lebreton 
had half of the property in the work, and Durand, David and 
Briasson had the rest. Lebreton, who had the largest printing 
office in Paris, employed 50 workmen in printing the last ten 
volumes. He had the articles set in type exactly as the authors 
sent them in, and when Diderot had corrected the last proof of 
each sheet, he and his foreman, hastily, secretly and by night, 
unknown to his partners in the work, cut out whatever seemed 
to them daring, or likely to give offence, mutilated most of the 
best articles without any regard to the consecutiveness of what 
was left, and burnt the manuscript as they proceeded. The 
printing of the work was nearly finished when Diderot, having 
to consult one of his ^reat philosophical articles in the letter S, 
found it entirely mutila^e^. ‘ He was confounded, says Grimm, 
ai discovering the atrocity of the printer ; all the best articles 
were in the same confusion. This discovery put him into a 


state of frenzy and despair from rage and grief. His daughter 
never heard him speak coolly on the subject, and after twenty 
years it still made him angry. He believed that every one knew 
as well as he did what was wanting in each article, but in fact 
the mutilation was not perceived even by the authors, and for 
many years was known few persons. Diderot at first refused 
to correct the remaining proofs, or to do more than write the 
explanations of the plates. He required, according to Mme de 
Vandeul, that a copy, now at St Petersburg with his library, 
should be printed with columns in which all was restored. The 
mutilations began as far back as the article Intendant. But 
how far, says Rosenkranz, this murderous, incredible and 
infamous operation was carried cannot now be exactly ascer- 
tained. Diderot’s articles, not including those on arts and 
trades, were reprinted in Naigeon’s edition (Paris, 1821, 8vo, 
22 vols.). They fill 4132 pages, and number 1139, of which 
601 were written for the last ten volumes. They are on very 
many subjects, but principally on grammar, history, morality, 
philosophy, literature and metaphysics. As a contributor, his 
special department of the work was philosophy, and arts and 
trades. He passed whole days in workshops, and began by 
examming a machine carefully, then he had it taken to pieces 
and put together again, then he watched it at work, and lastly 
worked it himself. He thus learned to use such complicated 
machines as the stocking and cut velvet looms. He at first 
received 1200 livres a year as editor, but afterwards 2500 livres 
a volume, besides a final sum of 20,000 livres. Although after 
his engagement he did not suffer from poverty as he had done 
before, he was obliged to sell his library in order to provide for 
his daughter. De Jaucourt spared neither time, trouble nor 
expense in perfecting the work, for which he received nothing, 
and he employed several secretaries at it for ten years. To pay 
them he had to sell his house in Paris, which Lebreton bought 
with the profits derived from De Jaucourt’s work. All the 
publishers made large fortunes ; their expenses amounted to 
1,158,000 livres and their profits to 2,162,000. D’Alembert’s 
“ Discours Preliminaire,” 45 pages, written in 1750, prefixed 
to the first volume, and delivered before the French Academy 
on his reception on the I9ih of December 1754, consists of a 
systematic arrangement of the various branches of knowledge, 
and an account of their progress since their revival. His system, 
chiefly taken from Bacon, divides them into three classes, 
under memory, reason and imagination. Arts and trades are 
placed under natural history, superstition and magic under 
science de Dieu, and orthography and heraldry under logic. 
The literary world is divided into three corresponding classes 
— iruditSf philosophes and beam esprits. As in Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia^ history and biography were excluded, 
except incidentally ; thus Aristotle’s life is given in the article 
Aristotelisme. The science to which an article belongs is gener- 
ally named at the beginning of it, references are given to other 
articles, and the authors’ names are marked by initials, of which 
lists are given in the earlier volumes, but sometimes their names 
are subscribed in full. Articles by Diderot have no mark, and 
those inserted by him as editor have an asterisk prefixed. Among 
the contributors were Voltaire, Euler, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
D’Anville, D’Holbach and Turgot, the leader of the new school 
of economists which made its first appearance in the pages of 
the Encyclopedie, Louis wrote the surgery, Daubenton natural 
history, Eidous heraldry and art, Toussaint jurisprudence, and 
Condamine articles on South America. 

No encyclopaedia perhaps has been of such political importance, 
or has occupied so conspicuous a place in the civil and literary history 
of its century. It sought not only to give information, but to guide 
opinion. It wa.s, as Rosenkranz says [Diderot, i. 1*57), theistic and 
heretical. It was opposed to the church, then all-powerful in France, 
and it treated dogma historically. It was, as Desnoiresterres .says 
[Voltaire, v. 164), a war machine ; as it progressed, its attacks both 
on the church and the still more despotic government, as well as on 
Christianity itself, became bolder and more undi.sguised, and it was 
met by opposition and persecution unparalleled in the history of 
encyclopaeaias. Its execution is very unequal, and its articles of 
very different value. It was not constructed on a regular plan, or 
subjected to sufficient supervision; articles were sent in by the 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artizans, housekeepers and merchants 
not thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and trom vol. x\dii., published in 17 38, •lives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedler inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in print. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. TJiis work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex- 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the hves and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and memljer of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ” — An Universal History of Arts and Sciences ^ London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and 161 articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise nr, 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti- 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.’^ 
Theology is divided into several treatises ; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphy.sick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, I^'ortification, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 13th March 3740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables^ and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and the style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is someliincs curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesgo Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, secretary of the Aeademy of Si.icnce.s at Venice, who 
had pul)lished in 1744 a 410 volume containing a Dizionario 
universale j wrote Nuovo dizionario scienlifico e curioso sacro- 
projanoj Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at the end of the last volume is a Calalogo dei 
Signori Associatif 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, w'hich arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 3 743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in France, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a vory learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formallities requir^ by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a royal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his o^n name alone. Mills 


complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute proprieie to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Miffs then agreed to grant him ptfirt of hb 
privilege, and in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo- 
pedie ou diciionnaire universd des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.,alin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted, it was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.^^t at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1 745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
Lebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1 746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted, 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the 3 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assisttince 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Aleml)crt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua resigned the editorship. The publishers, who 
had already snade heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel d^ medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
Jiimes, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,’ 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistr)^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with an 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in character. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publishers to undertake a far more original 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the nmthematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con- 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on this subject 
in Mills’ trunslalion to serve as a basis for his work. But they 
were in most cavses so badly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu- 
tions were to be finished in three months, but none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Leitre sur les aveuglcs. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for 4 hree months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the aistie. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fol., with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9th of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to relij|ion. Malesherb^s, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2Tst went with a letfre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., as they had been taken to his own 
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with page 9200, but 195 pages are inserted m various places, 
and page 7099 is followed by 8000. The number and length 
of the artides were much increased, 72 have cross headings, and 
more than 150 others may be classed as long articles. At the 
end is an appendix (“ Abatement to “ Wood **) of 200 pages, 
containing, under the heading Botanical Table, a list of the 931 
genera included in the 58 natural orders of Linnaeus, and followed 
by a list of 526 books, said to have been the principal authorities 
used. All the maps are placed together under the article 
“Geography” (195 pages). Most of the long articles have 
numbered marginal titles ; “ Scotland,” 84 pages, has 837. 
“ Medicine,” 309 pages, and “ Pharmacy ” have each an index. 
The plan of the work was enlarged by the addition of history 
and biography, which encyclopaedias in general had long omitted 
“ From the time of the second edition of this work, every cyclo- 
paedia of note, in England and elsewhere, has been a cyclopaedia, 
not solely of arts $nd sciences, but of the whole wide circle 
of general learning and miscellaneous information” {Quarterly 
Review f cxiii. 362). Smellie was applied to by Bell to edit the 
second edition, and to take a share of one-third in the work ; 
but he refused, because the other persons concerned in it, at the 
suggestion of “ a very distinguished nobleman of very high 
ra^ ” (said by Professor Napier to have been the duke of 
Buccleuch), insisted upon the introduction of a system of general 
biography which he considered inconsistent with the character 
of a dictionary of arts and sciences. James Tytler, M.A., seems 
to have been selected as the next most eligible compiler. His 
father, a man of extensive knowledge, was 53 years minister of 
Fearn in Forfarshire, and died in 1785. Tytler (outlawed by 
the High Court of Justiciary, 7th of January 1793, buried 
at Salem in Massachusetts on tlie nth of January 1804, aged 
fifty-eight) “ wrote,” says Watt, “ mtuiy of the scientific treatises 
and histories, and almost all the minor articles ” {Bibliotheca 
Bril). 

After about a year’s preparation, the tliird edition was 
announced in 1787 \ the first number was published early in 
1788, and the first volume in October 1788. There were to be 
300 weekly numlms, price is. each, forming 30 parts at 10s. 6d. 
each, and 15 volumes, witli 360 plates. It wtis completed in 
1797 in 18 vols. 4to, containing 14,579 pages and 542 plates. 
Among the multifarious articles represented in the frontispiece, 
which was required by the traditional fashion of the period, is 
a balloon. The maps are, as in subsequent editions, distributed 
among the articles relating to the respective countries. It was 
edited by Colin Maefarquhar as far as the article “ Mysteries ” 
(by Dr Doig, vol. xii.), when he died, on the 2nd of April 1793, 
in his forty-eighth year, ” worn out,” says Constable, “ by 
fatigue and anxiety of mind.” His children's trustees and 
Andrew Bell requested George Gleig of Stirling (consecrated 
on the 30th of October 1808 assistant and successor to tlie bishop 
of Brechin), who had written about twelve articles, to edit the 
rest of the work ; “ and fur the time, and the limited sum 
allowed him for the reward of contributors, his part in the 
work was considered very well done ” (Constable, ii. 312). 
Professor Robison was induced by Gleig to become a contributor. 
He first revised the article “ Optics,” and then wrote a series 
of articles on natural philosophy, which attracted great attention 
and were long highly esteemed by scientific men. The sub- 
editors were James Walker (Primus Scotiae Episcopus 27th of 
May 1837, died on the 5th of March 1841, aged seventy) until 
1795, then James Thomson, succeeded in November 1796 by 
his brother Thomas, afterwards professor of chemistry at Glasgow, 
who remained connected with the Encyclopaedia until 1800. 
According to Kerr {SmeUie's Life, i. 364-365), io,ocx) copies 
were printed, and the profit to the {proprietors was £42,000, 
besides the payments for their respective work in the conduct 
of the publication as tradesmen,— -Bell as engraver of all the 
plates, and Maefarquhar as sole printer. According to Constable 
{Memoirs^ il 312), the in^ression was begun at 5000 copies, 
and concluded with a saleuf 13,000. James Hunter, “ an active 
bookseller of no character, ” who had a shop in Middle Row, 
Holborn, sold the book to the trade, and on ins failure Thomson 


Bonar, a wine merchant, who had married Bell’s daughter, 
became the seller of the book. He quarrelled with his father-in- 
law, who would not see him'for ten years before his d?ath in 1809. 
When the edition was completed, the cop3n:ight and remaining 
books were sold in order to wind up the concern, and “ the 
whole was purchased by Bell, who gave £13 a copy, sold all the 
complete copies to the trade, printed up the odd volumes, and 
thus kept the work in the market for several years ” (Constable, 
ii. 312). 

The supplenient of the third edition, printed for Thomson 
Bonar, and edited by Gleig, was published in 1801 in 2 vols. 
4to, containing 1624 pages and 50 copperplates engraved by 
D. 1 jzars. In the dedication to the king, dated Stirling, 10th 
December 1800, Dr Gleig says ; “ The French EncychpHie 
had been accused, and justly accused, of having disseminated 
far and wide the seeds of anarchy and atheism. If the EncycUh 
paedia Britannica shall in any degree counteract the tendency 
of that pestiferous work, even these two volumes will not be 
wholly unworthy of your Majesty’s attention.” Professor 
Robison added 19 articles to the series he had begun when the 
third edition was so far advanced. Professor Playfair assisted in 
“ Mathematics.” Dr Thomas Thomson wrote “ Chemistry,” 
“ Mineralogy ” and other articles, in which the use of symbols 
was for the first time introduced into chemistry ; and these 
articles formed the first outline of his System of Chemistry, 
published at Edinburgh in 1802, 8vo, 4 vols. ; the sixth edition, 
1821. 

Tlie fourth edition, printed for Andrew Bell, was begun 
in 1800 or i8oi, and finished in i8to in 20 vols. 4to, containing 
if’;033 pages, with 581 plates engraved by Bell. The dedication 
to the king, signed Andrew Bell, is dated Lauristuun, Edinburgh, 
1809. The preface is that of the third edition with the necessary 
alterations and additions in the latter part. No articles were 
reprinted from the supplement, as Bell had not the copyright. 
Professor Wallace’s articles on mathematics were much valued, 
and raised the scientific character of the work. Dr Thomas 
'Hiomson declined the editorship, and recommended Dr James 
Millar, afterwards editor of the Encyclopaedia Edinensis (died 
on the 13th of July 1827). He was fond of natural history and 
a good chemist, but, according to Constable, slow and dilatory 
and not well qualified. Andrew Bell died on the loth of June 
1809, aged eighty-three, “ leaving,” says Constable, “ two sets 
of trustees, one literary to make the money, the other legal to 
lay it out after it was made.” The edition began with 1250 
copies and concluded at 4000, of which two- thirds passed through 
the hands of Constable’s firm. Early in 1804 Andrew Bell had 
offered Constable and his partner Hunter the copyright of the 
work, printing materials, &c., and all that was then printed of 
the fourth edition, for £20,000. This offer was in agitation in 
March 1804, when the two partners were in London. On the 
5th of May 1804, after Lord Jeffrey’s arrival in Edinburgh, as he 
relates to Francis Horner, they entrusted him with a design, 
on which he found that most of his friends had embarked with 
great eagerness, “ for pubKshing an entire new encyclopaedia 
upon an improved plan. Stewart, I understand, is to lend his 
name, and to write the preliminary discourse, besides other 
articles. Playfair is to superintend the mathematical depart- 
ment, and Robison the natural philosophy. Thomas Thomson 
is extremely zealous in the cause. W. Scott has embraced it 
with great affection. . . . The authors are to be paid at least 
as well as reviewers, and are to retain the copyright of their 
articles for separate publication if they think proper” (Cock- 
burn, Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1852, ii. 90). It was then, perhaps, 
that Constable gave £100 to Bonar for the copyright of the 
supplement. 

The fifth edition was begun immediately after the fourth as a 
mere reprint. " The management of the edition, or rather misman- 
agement, went on under the lawyer trustees for several years, and 
at last the whole property was again brought to the market by 
public sale. There were about 1800 copies printed of the five first 
volumes, which formed one lot, the copyright formed another lot, 
and so on. The whole was purchased by myself and in my name 
for between 3,000 and tod it was said by the wiie 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artizans, housekeepers and merchants 
not thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and trom vol. x\dii., published in 17 38, •lives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedler inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in print. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. TJiis work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex- 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the hves and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and memljer of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ” — An Universal History of Arts and Sciences ^ London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and 161 articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise nr, 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti- 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.’^ 
Theology is divided into several treatises ; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphy.sick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, I^'ortification, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 13th March 3740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables^ and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and the style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is someliincs curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesgo Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, secretary of the Aeademy of Si.icnce.s at Venice, who 
had pul)lished in 1744 a 410 volume containing a Dizionario 
universale j wrote Nuovo dizionario scienlifico e curioso sacro- 
projanoj Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at the end of the last volume is a Calalogo dei 
Signori Associatif 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, w'hich arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 3 743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in France, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a vory learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formallities requir^ by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a royal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his o^n name alone. Mills 


complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute proprieie to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Miffs then agreed to grant him ptfirt of hb 
privilege, and in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo- 
pedie ou diciionnaire universd des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.,alin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted, it was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.^^t at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1 745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
Lebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1 746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted, 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the 3 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assisttince 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Aleml)crt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua resigned the editorship. The publishers, who 
had already snade heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel d^ medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
Jiimes, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,’ 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistr)^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with an 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in character. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publishers to undertake a far more original 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the nmthematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con- 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on this subject 
in Mills’ trunslalion to serve as a basis for his work. But they 
were in most cavses so badly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu- 
tions were to be finished in three months, but none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Leitre sur les aveuglcs. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for 4 hree months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the aistie. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fol., with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9th of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to relij|ion. Malesherb^s, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2Tst went with a letfre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., as they had been taken to his own 
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and ** Socrates " were supplied by Dr Hampden, afterwards bishop 
of Hereford. Among the numerous contributors of eminence, 
mention may be made of Sir David Brewster. Prof. Phillips, Prof. 
Spalding, John Hill Burton, Thomas De Quincey, Patrick Fraser 
Tytlcr, Capt. Basil Hall, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Antonio Panizzi, 
John Scott Russell and Robert Stephenson. Zoolo^ was divided into 
II chief articles, “ Mammalia," ‘^Ornithology," Reptilia," " Ich- 
thyology," "MoUusca,". "Crustacea," "Arachnides," "Entomology," 
" Helminthology," " Zoophytes," and " Animalcule " — all by James 
Wilson. 

The eighth edition, 1853-1860, 4to, 21 vols. (and index of 239 
pages, 1861), containing I7i957 P^es and 402 plates, with many 
woodcuts, was edited by Dr Thomas Stewart Traill, professor of 
medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh University. The dissertations 
were reprinted, with one on the " Rise, Progress and Corruptions 
of Christianity " (97 pages), by Archbishop WTiately, and a con- 
tinuation of Leslie's to 1850, by Professor James David Forbes, 
198 pages, the work of nearly three years, called by himself his 
" magnum opus " [Life, pp. 361, ^). Lord Macaulay, Charles 
Kingsley. Isaac Taylor, Hepworth Dixon, Robert Chambers, Rev. 
Cliarles Mcrivale, ReV. F. W. Farrar, Sir John Richardson, Dr 
Scorcsby, Dr Hooker^ Henry Austin Layarcl, Edw. B. Eastwick, 
John Crawfurd, Augustus Petermann, Baron Bunsen, Sir John 
Herschel, Dr Lankester, Professors Owen, Rankine, William 
Thomson, Aytoun, Blackie, Daniel Wilson and Jukes, were some 
of the many eminent new contributors found among the 344 authors, 
of whom an alphabetical list is given, with a key to the signatures. 
In the preface a list of 279 articles by 189 writers, classed under 
15 heads, is given. This edition was not wholly reset like the seventh, 
but many long articles were retained almost or entirely intact. 

The publication of the ninth edition (A. & C. Black) was com- 
menced in January 1875, under the editorship of Thomas Spencer 
Baynes until 1880, and subsequently of W. ^bertson Smith, and 
completed in 1889, 24 vols., with index. This great edition retained 
a certain amount of the valuable material in the eighth, but was 
substantially a new work ; and it was universally acknowledged to 
stand in the forefront of the scholarship of its time. Its contributors 
included the most distinguished men of letters and of science. In 
1898 a reprint, sold at about half the original price, and on the plan 
of payment by instalments, was issued by 7 he Times of London ; 
and in 1902, under the joint editorship of Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, IVcsident Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University, and Hugh 
Chisholm, eleven supplementary volumes were published, forming, 
with the 24 vols. of the ninth edition, a tenth edition oi 35 volumes. 
These included a volume of maps, and an elaborate index (vol. 35) 
to the whole edition, comprising some 600,000 entries. In May 1903 
a start was made with the preparation of the iith edition, under the 
general editorship of Hugh Clusholm, with W. Alison Phillips as chief 
assistant-editor, and a staff of editorial assistants, the whole work of 
organization being conducted up to December 1909 from The Times 
ofhee. Arrangements were then made, as described in the Prefatory 
Note to the present work, by which the copyright and control of the 
Encyclopaedia Dritannica passed to Cambridge University, for the 
publication at the University Press in 1 910-1 91 1 of the 29 volumes 
(one being Index) of the iith edition, a distinctive feature of thi.H 
issue being the appearance of the whole series of volumes practically 
at tlie same time. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Encyclopedic arranged 
as a system of separate dictionaries, and entitled Encyclopedie 
methodique ou par ordre de rmtieres, was undertaken by Charles 
Joseph Panckouckc, a publisher of Paris (born at Lille on the 
26th of November 1736, died on the 19th of December 1798). 
His privilege ww dated the 20th of June 1780. The articles 
belonging to different subjects would readily form distinct 
dictionaries, although, having been constructed for an alpha- 
betical plan, they seemed unsuited for any system wholly 
methodic^. Two copies of the book and its supplement were 
cut up into articles, which were sorted into subjects. The 
division adopted was : i, mathematics ; 2, physics ; 3, medicine ; 
4, anatomy and physiolbgy ; 5, surgery ; 6, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy and pharmacy ; 7, agriculture ; 8, natural history of 
animals, in six parts ; 9, botany ; 10, minerals ; ii, physical 
geography ; 12, ancient and modem pography ; 13, antiquities ; 
14, history ; 15, theology ; 16, philosophy ; 17, metaphysics, 
logic and morality ; 18, grammar and literature ; 19, law ; 20, 
finance ; 21, political .economy ; 22, commerce ; 23, marme ; 
24, ^ militaire ; 25, beaux arts ; 26, arts et metiers— all 
forming distinct dictionaries entrusted to different editors. The 
first object of each editor was to exclude all articles belonging 
to other subjects, and to Iteke care that those of a doubtful 
nature should not be omitted by all. In some words (such as 
air, which belonged equally to chemistry, physics and medicine) 


the methodical arrangement has the unexpected effect of break- 
irig up the single article into several widely separated. Each 
dictionary was to have an introduction and a classified table of 
the principal articles. History and its minor parts, as inscrip- 
tions, fables, medals, were to be mcluded. Theology, which 
was neither complete, exAct nor orthodox, was to be by the abbA 
Bergier, confessor to Monsieur. The whole work was to be 
completed and connected together by a Vocabulaire Universel, 

1 vol. 4to, with references to all the places where each word 

occurred, and a very exact history of the Encyclopedie and its 
editions by Panc^ucke. The prospectus, issued early in 1782, 
proposed three editions — 84 vols. 8vo, 43 vols. 4to with 3 columns 
to a page, and 53 vols. 4to of about 100 sheets with 2 columns 
to a page, each edition having 7 vols. 4to of 250 to 300 plates 
each. The subscription was to be 672 livres from the 15th of 
March to July 1782, then 751, and 88i8 after April 1783. It was 
to be issued in livraisons of 2 vols. each, the first (jurisprudence, 
vol. i., literature, vol. i.) to appear in July 1782, and the whole 
to be finished in 1787. TTie number of subscribers, 4072, was 
so great that tlie subscription list of 672 livres was closed on the 
30th of April. Twenty-five printing offices were employed, 
and in November 1782 the ist livraison (jurisprudence, vol. i., 
^d half vol. each of arts et metiers and histoire naturelle) was 
issued. A Spanish prospectus was sent out, and obtained 330 
Spanish subscribers, with the inquisitor-general at their head. 
The complaints of the subscribers and his own heavy advances, 
over 150,000 livres, induced Panckoucke, in November 1788, 
to appeal to the authors to finish the work. Those en retard 
made new contracts, giving their word of honour to put their 
parts to press in 1788, and to continue them without interruption, 
so that Panckouckc hoped to finish the whole, including the 
vocabulaiy (4 or 5 vols.), in 1792. Whole sciences, as architec- 
ture, engineering, hunting, police, games, &c., had been over- 
looked in the prospectus ; a new division was made in 44 parts, 
to contain 51 dictionaries and about 124 vols. Permission was 
obtained on the 27111 of February 1789, to receive subscriptions 
for the separate dictionaries. Two thousand subscribers were 
lost by the Revolution. The 50th livraison appeared on the 
23rd of July 1792, when all the dictionaries eventually published 
had been begun except seven— jeux familiers and mathAmatiques, 
physics, art oratoire, physical geography, chasses and peches ; 
and 18 were finished, — ^mathematics, games, surgery, ancient 
and modem geography, history, theology, logic, grammar, 
jurispr^once, finance, political economy, commerce, marine, 
arts militaires, arts acad 4 miques, arts et metiers, encyclopediana. 
Supplements were added to military art in 1797, and to history in 
1807, but not to any of the other 16, though required for most 
long before 1832. The publication was continued by Henri 
Agasse, Panckoucke's son-in-law, from 1794 to 1813, and then 
by Mme Agasse, his widow, to 1832, when it was completed 
in 102 livraisons or 337 parts, forming i66i vols. of text, and 51 
parts containing 6439 plates. The letterpress issued with the 
plates amounts to 5458 pages, making with the text 124,210 
pages. To save expense the plates belonging to architecture 
were not published. Pharmacy (separated from chemistry), 
minerals, education, ponls et chaussdes had been announced but 
were not published, neither was the Vocabulaire Universel, 
the key and index to the whole work, so that it is difficult to 
carry out any research or to find all the articles on any subject. 
The original parts liave been so often subdivided, and have been 
so added to by other dictionaries, supplements and appendices, 
that, without going into great detail, an exact account cannot 
be given of the work, which contains 88 alphabets, with 83 
indexes, &nd 166 introductions, discourses, prefaces, &c. Many 
dictionaries have a classed index of articles ; that of Economic 
politique is very excellent, giving the contents of each article, 
so that passage can be found easily. The largest dictionaries 
are medicine, 13 vols., 10,330 pages ; zoology, 7 dictionaries, 
^ 31^45 1206 plates ; botany, 12,002 pages, 1000 plates 

(34 only of cryptogamic plants) ; geography, 3 dictionaries and 

2 atlases, 9090 pages, 193 maps and plates; jurisprudence 
(with pdice and municipalities), 10 vols., 7607 pages. Anatomy, 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artizans, housekeepers and merchants 
not thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and trom vol. x\dii., published in 17 38, •lives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedler inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in print. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. TJiis work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex- 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the hves and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and memljer of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ” — An Universal History of Arts and Sciences ^ London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and 161 articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise nr, 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti- 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.’^ 
Theology is divided into several treatises ; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphy.sick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, I^'ortification, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 13th March 3740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables^ and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and the style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is someliincs curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesgo Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, secretary of the Aeademy of Si.icnce.s at Venice, who 
had pul)lished in 1744 a 410 volume containing a Dizionario 
universale j wrote Nuovo dizionario scienlifico e curioso sacro- 
projanoj Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at the end of the last volume is a Calalogo dei 
Signori Associatif 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, w'hich arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 3 743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in France, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a vory learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formallities requir^ by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a royal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his o^n name alone. Mills 


complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute proprieie to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Miffs then agreed to grant him ptfirt of hb 
privilege, and in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo- 
pedie ou diciionnaire universd des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.,alin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted, it was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.^^t at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1 745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
Lebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1 746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted, 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the 3 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assisttince 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Aleml)crt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua resigned the editorship. The publishers, who 
had already snade heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel d^ medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
Jiimes, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,’ 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistr)^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with an 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in character. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publishers to undertake a far more original 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the nmthematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con- 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on this subject 
in Mills’ trunslalion to serve as a basis for his work. But they 
were in most cavses so badly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu- 
tions were to be finished in three months, but none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Leitre sur les aveuglcs. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for 4 hree months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the aistie. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fol., with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9th of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to relij|ion. Malesherb^s, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2Tst went with a letfre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., as they had been taken to his own 
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‘editor throughout, was founded on the loth edition of Brockkaus. 
A revised edition appeared in 1874, 8320 pages. In the list of 
it 6 contributors were J. H. Burton, Emmanuel Deutsch, Professor 
<joldstucker, &c. The index of matters not having specsial 
articles contained about 1500 headings. The articles were gener- 
ally excellent, more especWly on Jewish literature, folk-lore and 
practical science ; but, as in Brockkaus, the scope of the work 
did not allow extended treatment. A further revision took place, 
and in 1888-1892 an entirely new edition was published, in 10 
vols., still further new editions bemg issued m 1895 and in 
1901. 

An excellent brief compilation, the Harmsworth Encyclopaedia 
(1905), was published in 40 fortnightly parts (sevenpence each) 
in England, and as Nelson's Encyclopaedia (revised) in 12 vols. 
(1906) in America. It was originally prepared for Messrs Nelson 
of Edinburgh for the Carmelite Press, London. 

In the United States various encyclopaedias have been 
published, but without rivalling there the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, the 9th edition of which was extensively pirated. Several 
American Supplements were also issued. 

The New American Cyclopaedia, New York (Appleton & Co.), 
1858-1863, 16 vols., 12,752 pages, was the work of the editors, 
George Ripley and Charles Anderson Dana, and 364 contributors, 
chiefly American. A supplementary work, the American Annual 
Cyclopaedia, a yearly 8vo vol. of about 800 pages and 250 articles, 
was started in 1861, but ceased in 1902. In a new edition, the 
American Cyclopaedia, 1873-1876, 8vo, 16 vols., 13,484 pages, 
by the same editors, 4 associate editors, 31 revisers ana a 
librarian, each article passed through the hands of 6 or 8 
revisers. 

Other American encyclopaedias are Alvin J. Johnson’s New 
Universal Cyclopaedia, 1875-1877, in 4 vols., a new edition of 
which (excellently planned) was published in 8 vols., 1893-1895, 
under the name of Johnson^ s Universal Cyclopaedia ; the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana, edited by Francis Lieber, which appeared in 
1839-1847 in 14 vols. ; a new work under tlie same title, pub- 
lis^d in 1903-1904 in 16 vols. ; the Internatiofud Cyclopaedia, 
hrst published in 1884 (revised in 1891, 1894 and 1898), and 
superseded in 190a (revised, 1906) by the New International 
Encyclopaedia in 17 vols. 

In Europe a great impetus was given to the compilation of encyclo- 
paedias by the appcaranco of Brockhaus’ Conversaiions-Lexicon (see 
above), wliich, as a begetter of these work.s, must rank, in the 10th 
century, with the Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Chambers in the i8th. 
The following, although in no sense an exhaustive list, may be here* 
mentioned, In France, J.e Grand DicHonnaire universel du XIX*' 
siMe, of Pierre Larousse (13 vols., 1866-1876), with supplementary 
volumes in 1877, 1887 and 1800 ; the Nouveau Larousse illHStre, 
dictionnaire universel encyclopMvfue (7 vols., 1901-1904), (this is in 
no way a re-is.sue or an abridgment of Le Grande Dtetionnaire of 
l^erre I.aroussc) ; La Grande Encyclopidie, inventaire raisonne des 
sciences, des letires, et des arts, in 31 vols. (1886-1903). In Italy, 
the Nuova EncicLopedia Jtaliana (14 vols., 1841-1851, and in 25 
vols., 1875-1888). In Spain, the Dicoionario enciclopedico Hispano- 
Atnericano de litter atur a, ciencias y artes^ published at Barcelona 
(25 vols., 1877-1899). 'J'he Rus.sian encyclopaedia, Russkiy Entsi- 
klopedicheshiy Slovar (41 vols., 1905, 2 supplementary vols., 1908) 
was begun in i8go as a Russian version of Brockhaus’ Conversations- 
Lexicon, but has become a monumental encyclopaedia, to which 
all the best Russian men of science and letters have contributed. 
Elaborate encyclopaedias have also appeared in the Polish, Hun- 
garian, Bohemian and Rumanian languages. Of Scandinavian 
encyclopaedias there have be<*n rc-issues of the Nordesh Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, first published in 1858-1863, and of the Svenskt 
Conversations-Lexicon, first published in 1845-1851. 

ENDBCOTT, JOHN (c. 1588-1665), English colonial governor 
in America, was bom probably at Dorchester, Dorsetshire, 
England, about 1588. Little is known of him before 1628, when 
he was one of the six “ joint adventurers ” who purchased from 
the Plymouth Company a strip of land about 60 m. wide along 
the Massachusetts coast and extending westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. By hk .associa^tes Endecott was entrusted with the 
responsibility of leading the first colonists to the region, and with 
some axty persons prodeSied to Naumkeag (later Salem) where 
Roger Conant, a seceder from the colony at Plymouth, had begun 
as^ement twoyears earlier. Endecott experienced some trouble 


with the previous settlers and with Thomas Morton’s settlement 
at Merry Mount ” (Mount Wollaston, now Quincy), where, 
in accordance with his stl’ict Puritanical tenets, he cut down 
the maypole and dispersed the merry-makers. He was the local 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony from the 30th of 
April 1629 to the 12th of June 1630, when John Winthrop, who 
had succeeded Matthew Cradock as governor of the company on 
the 20th of October 1629, brought the charter to Salem and 
became governor of the colony as well as of the company. In 
the years immediately following he continued to take a prominent 
part in the affairs of the colony, serving as an assistant and as 
a military commissioner, and commanding, although with little 
success, an expedition against the Pequots in 1636. At Salem 
he was a member of the congregation of Roger Williams, whom 
he resolutely defended in his trouble with the New England 
clerical hierarchy, and excited by Williams’s teachii^s, cut the 
cross of St George from the English flag in token of his hatred of 
all -symbols of Romanism. He was deputy-governor in 1641- 
1644, and governor in 1644-1645, and served also as sergeant- 
major^encral (commander-ini-chief) of the militia and as one 
of the commissioners of the United Colonies of New England, 
of which in 1658 he was president. On the death of John Win- 
throp in 1649 he became governor, and by annual re-elections 
served continuously until his death, with the exception of two 
years (1650-1651 and 1654-1655), when he was deputy-governor. 
Under his authority the colony of Massachusetts Bay made rapid 
progress, and except in the matter of religious intolerance— -he 
showed great bigotry and harshness, particularly towards the 
Quakers — his rule was just and praiseworthy. Of him Edward 
Eggleston says: “A strange mbeture of rashness, pious zeal, 
genial manners, hot temper, and harsh bigotry, his extravagances 
supply the condiment of humour to a very serious history— it 
is perhaps the principal debt posterity owes him.” He died ou 
the 15th of March 1665. 

See C. M. Endicott, Memoirs of John Endecott (Salem, 1847), and 
a ** Memoir of John Endecott " in Antiquarian Papers of the 
American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, Mass., 1879). 

A lineal descendant, William Crowninshield Endicott 
(1826-1900), graduated at Harvard in 1847, was a justice of the 
Massachusetts supreme court in 1873-1882, and was secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s cabinet from 1885 to 1889. His 
daughter, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, was married to the 
English statesman Mr Joseph Chamberlain in 1888. 

BNtllVE, Cickorium Endivia, an annual esculent plant of the 
natural order Compositac, commonly reputed to have been 
introduced into Europe from the East Indies, but, according to 
some authorities, more probably indigenous to Egypt. It has 
been cultivated in England for more than three hundred years, 
and is mentioned by J ohn Gerarde in his Herbal ( 1 597 ). There are 
numerous varieties of the endive, forming two groups, namely, 
the curled or narrow-leaved (var. crispa), and the Batavian or 
broad-leaved (var. laiifolia), the leaves of which are not curled. 
The former varieties are those most used for salads, the latter 
being grown chiefly for culinary purposes. The plant requires 
a light, rich and dry soil, in an unshaded situation. In the 
climate of England, sowing for the main crop should begin about 
the second or third week in June ; but for plants required to be 
used young it may be as early as the latter half of April, and for 
winter crops up to the middle of August. The seed should be 
finely spread in drills 4 in. asunder, and then lightly covered. 
After reaching an inch in height the young plants are thinned ; 
and when about a month old they may be placed out at distances 
of 12 or 15 in., in drills 3 in. in depth, care being taken in removing 
them from the seed-bed to disturb their roots as little as possible. . 
The Batavian require more room than the curled-leaved varieties. 
Transplantation, where early crops are required, has been fotmd 
inadvisable. Rapidity of growth is promoted by the application 
of liquid manures. The bleaching of endive, in order to prevent 
the development of the natural bitter taste of the leaves, and to 
improve their appearance, is begun about three months after the 
sowing, and is best effected either by tying the outer leaves 
around the inner, or, as in damp seasons, by the use of the 
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philosophy, history, mathematics, but also many other 
things belonging to courts, chanceries, hunting, forests, war and 
peace, and to artists, artizans, housekeepers and merchants 
not thought of in colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and trom vol. x\dii., published in 17 38, •lives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedler inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in print. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. TJiis work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many subjects, especially topography, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex- 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the hves and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
“ Knight of St Lazarc, M.D., and memljer of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ” — An Universal History of Arts and Sciences ^ London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and 161 articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise nr, 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti- 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.’^ 
Theology is divided into several treatises ; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Mctaphy.sick, each under its letter; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, I^'ortification, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 13th March 3740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
tliere is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables^ and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and the style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is someliincs curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work docs not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesgo Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, secretary of the Aeademy of Si.icnce.s at Venice, who 
had pul)lished in 1744 a 410 volume containing a Dizionario 
universale j wrote Nuovo dizionario scienlifico e curioso sacro- 
projanoj Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at the end of the last volume is a Calalogo dei 
Signori Associatif 252 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates, w'hich arc engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the 18th century, the famous French Encyclopedic, originated 
in a French translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
begun in 3 743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
resident in France, assisted by Gottfned Sellius, a vory learned 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professor at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
applied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil the formallities requir^ by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, and to solicit a royal 
privilege. This he obtained, but in his o^n name alone. Mills 


complained so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Ldbreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute proprieie to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Miffs then agreed to grant him ptfirt of hb 
privilege, and in May 1745 the work was announced as Encyclo- 
pedie ou diciionnaire universd des arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, I.,alin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted, it was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two la.^^t at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1 745. M ills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
Lebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1 746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted, 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Malves, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcas- 
sonne in 3713, died on the 3 5th of June 1785), was then engaged 
as editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assisttince 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Aleml)crt and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua resigned the editorship. The publishers, who 
had already snade heavy advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Dictionnaire universel d^ medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, with notes and 
additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris. 1 1 was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
Jiimes, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates,’ 
comprising a history of drugs, with chemistr)^, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with an 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the; translation 136). The 
proposed work was to have been similar in character. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publishers to undertake a far more original 
and comprehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the nmthematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con- 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on this subject 
in Mills’ trunslalion to serve as a basis for his work. But they 
were in most cavses so badly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu- 
tions were to be finished in three months, but none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on tlie 
29th of July 1749, for his Leitre sur les aveuglcs. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for 4 hree months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the aistie. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The worl: was to form 8 vols. 
fol., with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in January 1752. An arret of the council, 
9th of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority and to relij|ion. Malesherb^s, director-general 
of the Librairie, stopped the Issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 2Tst went with a letfre de cachet to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbier, 
even those of volume iii., as they had been taken to his own 
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tion is found in Myxoeystis, The endoplasm is more fluid, and 
contains numerous inclusions of a granular nature, as well as 
vacuoles of varying size.t 
In the endoplasm are 
lodged the nuclei, of which 
in an adult trophozoite 
there may be very many ; 
they are all derived by 
multiplication from the 
single nucleus with which 
the young individuals 
begin life, the number in- 
creasing as growth pro- 
ceeds. 

Spore-formation goes on 
entirely in the endoplasm. 

The number of spores 
formed is very variable. 


myxosporidiosis have often been reported {e,g. among carp and 
barbel in continental rivers, due to a Myxobolus, and among 
crayfish in France, to Thelohania). 

The seat of the invasion and the mode of parasitism are ex- 
tremely varied. Practically anjr organ or tissue may be attacked, 
excepting, apparently, the testis and cartilage and bone. In one 
instance at least (that of Nosema bombycis of the silkworm) the 
parasites pienetrate into the ova, so that true hereditary infection 
occurs, the progeny being born with the disease. The parasites 
may be either free in some lumen, such as that of the gall bladder 
or urinary bladder (not of the alimentary canal, or the body- 
cavity itself), when they are known as coelozoic forms ; or in 
intimate relation with some tissue, intracellular while young but 
becoming intercellular in the adult phase (histozoic forms) ; or 
entirely intracellular {cytozaic forms). Among the histozoic and 
cytozoic types, moreover, two well-defined conditions, concmira- 
Hon and diffuse tnfiUfaHon^ occur. In the former, the parasitic 
zone is strictly limited, and well-marked cysts are formed ; in 
the latter, the infection spreads throughout 
the neighbouring tissue, and the parasitic 
development becomes inextricably com- 
mingled with the host’s cells. Sometimes, 
as shown by Woodcock ( 46 ), there may be 
an attempt on the part of the host’s tissue to 
circumscribe and check the growth of these 
parasitic areas, which results in the formation 
of pseudocysiSf quite different in character 
from true cysts. 

The most noticeable feature about the 
Myxosporidian trophozoite is its amoeboid 
and Rhizopod-Iike character. 

* Pseudopodia of various kinds, 
from long slender ones (fig. 3, B) 
to short blunt lobose ones, are of general 
occurrence, being most easily observed, of lac, 3.— A. Troph 
course, in the free-living forms. The pseudo- x 750, ec^ Ectoplasm ; endoplasm ; j^,*spores, eacliwith four pole capsules, 

podia serve chiefly for movement and attach- L«nk«ter’s TrtatUe on Zoology^ vol. Protoroa. 

ment, and never, it should be noted, for the Spore-Baring trophozoite of Leptotheca agilis, Th^l. (par. Trygon and Scorpaena), 

^ 75 ^* P^t Pseudopodia localized at the anterior end ; f.gr. fatty granules similarly 
injection of solid food-particles, as in the localized f f’r, refringent granules ; sp, spores, two in number. ’ ^ ^ 

case of Amoebae, The general protoplasm is 
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From Wuielewiki, SporoMotnhund*. 

Fig, 3. — A. Trophozoite of Sphaerospora divergens^ Th 61 . (par. Blennius and Creni- 


divisible into ectoplasm and endoplasm. The former is a clear, 
finely-granular layer, of which the pseudopodia are mainly con- 
stituted (fig. 3, A). In one or two instances (e.g. Myxidium 




From Lnnkosler's Treatise on 
Zoology, vol. Protozoa, from Wasie* 
kwski, after Thilohan. 

Fig. 1.— Transverse section 
of a sticklc'back {GasUrosteus 
aculeatus), showing two .cysts 
of Glugea anomula, Monicz 
{kh), in the body muscu- 
lature on the tight side. 

Iteberkuhmt) the ectoplasm tliows a vertical striation, and in the 
older trophozoites breaks down partially, appearing like a fur 
of delicate, non-motlle filaments. A somewhat similar modifica- 


From Lankefiter’ft Troaiite on Zoology, 
’ vul. Protozoa. 

Fig. 2. — Portion of a section 
through a muscle fibre of Coitus 
scorpius invaded by Pleistophora 
typicalis, Gurley. 

«./, Muscle fibrils, retaining 
their striation. 

myx^ Cysts of the parasite, lying 
between the fibrils. 


It may be as low as two (as in free-living forms, e,g, Leptotheca), 
in which case a large amount of trophic protoplasm is uncon- 
verted into spores ; or, on the other hand, the number 
of spores may be very great (as in tissue-parasites . 
practically the whole of the parent-body being thus mu/r/p/i- ’ 
used up. The sporont may or may not encyst at thec*Wv# 
commencement of .sporulation. In the free-living forms P'*^"**- 
there is no cyst-membrane secreted ; but in certain Glugeidae, on 
the other hand, the ectoplasm becomes altered into a firm, enclos- 
ing layer, the ectorind, which forms a thick cyst-wall (fig. 5). The 
process of sporulation begins by the segregation of small quantities 
of endoplasm around certain of the nuclei, to form little, rounded 
bodies, the pansporoblasts. There may he either very many or 
only few pansporoblasts developed ; in some cases, indeed, 
there is only one, the sporont either itself becoming a pansporo- 
blast (certain Microsporidia), or giving rise to a solitary one 
{Cer atomy xidae). The pansporoblast constituted, nuclear multi- 
plication goes on preparatory to the formation of sporoblasts, 
which in their turn become spores (see figs. 4 and 5). Not all the 
nuclei thus formed, however, are made use of. In the Phaeno- 
cystes there are always two sporoblasts developed in each pan- 
sporoblast ; m the Crypiocystes there may be from one to several. 
Around each sporoblast a spore-membrane is secreted, which 
usually has the form of two valves. It has recently been shown 
by L6ger and Hesse ( 29 i) that, in many Phaenocystes at any rate, 
each of these valves is formed by a definite nucleated portion of 
the sporoblast. 

The spores themselves vary greatly in size and shape (figs. 7 and 
8). They may be as small as i *5 /x by i ft (as in a species of Nosema), 
or as large as 100 ft by 12 ft (as in Ceratomyxa), A conspicuous 
feature in the structure of a fully-developed spore is the polar- 
capsules, of which there may be either i, 2, or 4 to each. In the 
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Phaenocystes the polar-capsules are visible in the fresh condition, 
but not in the Cryptocystes. The polar-capsule is an organella 
which recdls the nematocyst of a Hydrozoan, containing a 
spirally-coiled filament, often of great length, which is shot out 
oil the application of a suitable stimulus. Normally, as was 



Fig. 4. — Stapes in spore-formation. All the figures arc from Mvxo- 
bolus ellifysoidvs^ except a and /, which are from M. pfeifferi. 


pan- 


a, Differentiation of the 
sporohlast {p.spy 
h, Pansporoblast with two nuclei. 
c and dy Pansporoblasts with six 
and ten nuclei respectively ; 
in dy four of the nuclei are 
degenerating. 

c, Pansporoblast segmented into 
two definitive sporoblasts, 
eacli with three nuclei. In 
the next four figures the de- 
fmifive sporoblast, or the 
STJorc produced from it, is 
alone figured. 

/, Definitive sporoblast seg- 
mented into three mas.ses, 
the cajjsulogenous cells (/’.g.r) 
and the sporoplasm {sp.p), 


within an envelope, the spore 
membrane (sp.m). 
g, More advanced stage. 

A, Spore completely developed, 
with two polar capsules and 
sporoplastn containing an 
iodinophilous vacuole, 
t. Abnormal spore containing 
SIX polar cap.siilcs. 

V, Nuclei. 

$pM, Definitive sporobla.st. 
r.v, Residuary nuclei. 
vaCy Vacuole. 

r.p.Cy Rudiment of />.c, polar 
capsule. 

n.p.c Nuclei of polar capsules. 
iod.vacy Iodinophilous vacuole. 

It. spy Nuclei of sporoplasm. 


ingeniously shown by Thclohan (48), the digestive juices of the 
fresh host serve this purpose, but various artificial means may 
suffice. The function of the everted filament is probably to 
secure the attachment of the spore to the epithelium of the new 
liost. In the Phaenocystes, in connexion with each polar-capsule, 
a small nuclear body can be g(*nprally made out ; these two little 
nuclei are those of the two “ capsulogenous ’’ areas of the proto- 
plasm of the pansporoblast, which formed the capsules. The 
.-^•noroplasm, representing the sporozoite, is always single, Never- 



From Woodcock, Proc. tmd Trans, 0/ths Livtrpool Bhhgieal HocUiyy 


Fig. 5. — Part of the periphery of a cyst of Glugea Stephanie in the 
intestinal wall of the plaice, showing sporoblast and spore-formation. 
ecty Ectorind. velopment of the pansporo- 

endy Endoplasm. blasts. 

vndothy Fold of the mucous mem- sp, Ripe spores, filling the 
brane, normal in character. greater part of the cyst, 

p.sp.bly Various Btage.s in the de- «, Large (vegetative) nuclei. 


theless, in the Phaenocystes it is invariably binuclear; and, 
in the Microsporidia, the nucleus, at first single, gives rise later 
to four nuclei, two of which are regarded by Stempell (42) as 
corresponding to those of two polar-capsules (of which only one 
is developed m the spore), the remaining two representing germ- 
nuclei. Hence it is possible that the Myxosporidian sporoplasm 


really consists of two, incompletely-divided (sister) germs. 
Moreover, it is supposed by some that these two nuclei fuse 
together later, this act representing a sexual conjugation ; since 
the earliest Imown phases of young trophozoites (amoebulae) 
have been described as uninuclear. 

In addition to spore-formation, two or three modes of endo- 
genous reproduction, serving for auto-infection, have been made 
known. One, termed by Doflein plasmoiotny, consists either in 
the division of the (multinucleate) trophozoite into two, by more 
or less equal fission (simple plasmotomy), or in the budding-off, 
from the parent trophozoite, of severd portions (example: 
Myxidium Iteberkuhnii, fig. 6). A variety of this method has been 
described by Stempell (40) in the case of the young trophozoites 
(meronts) oi Thelohania mulleri, which n»y divide into two 
while still uninuclear ; and by rapid successive divisions chain.s 
of meronts may be formed, the different individuals being 
incompletely separated. Another method, which is j^obably 
chiefly responsible for the rapid spread of tissue-parasites and 
cell-parasites (such as Myxoholidae and Glugeidae) through 
their host’s tissue in the condition of diffuse infiltration, 
consists in multiple nuclear division, and the liberation of 
amoebulae while the parasite is yet 
quite young and possesses only few 
nuclei. As Woodcock has pointed out 
in considering the case of Glugea 
siephaniy it is very probable that 
this “ multiplicative reproduction,” in 
diffuse infiltration, is to be looked upon 
as a separation of the pansporoblast- 
rudiments as daughter-individuals ; i.e. 
that the pansporoblasts are, in certain 
circumstances, capable of independent 
existence as little sporonts. A further 
stage in this direction of evolution is 
seen, according to Stempell, in Thelo’ 
hania, Pleistophora and other types 
where the whole individual becomes 
one reproductive organella ; such forms 
are to be considered as examples of a 
phylogenetic individualization of the 
pansporoblasts, which now exist as 
solitary sporonts. An extreme case of 
this “ reduction of the individual ” is 
found, apparently in the genus Nosema, 
as lately characterized by Perez (34), 
where vast numbers of minute entirely independent sporonts 
(pansporoblasts) are produced, each of which gives rise to only 
a single spore. 

The Myxosporidia are divided into two suborders, the Pliaeno- 
cystes and the Cryptocystes. Some authors have of late years 
separated these two divisions and raised each to the rank of a 
distinct order, considering that they are not more closely related 
to each other than to other Endosporan orders. We think 
this is a mistake ; and it is very interesting to find that L4ger and 
Hesse (1908) have described (29a) a new genus of Phaenocystes, 
Coccomyxa, which represents a type intermediate between these 
two suborders, and shows that they are closely connected. 



From Lnn Wester's Trsmtise on 
Zoology^ vol. Protozoa. 

Fig. 6 . — Formation of 
buds by multiple plas- 
motomy in Myxidium 
lieherkUhniiy Biitschli 
(par. Usox and Lota), 
after Cohn. 

by Buds. 

tfrki, Endoplasm ; the 
clear outer portion re- 
presents the ectoplasm. 


Suborder i : Phaenocystes^ Gurley. Spores relatively large, with 
generally two or four polar-capsules, visible in the fresh 
condition. There are nearly always two spores formed Jy***^"*' 
in each pansporoblast. 

Section (a) : Disporea. Only two spores {i,e. one pansporobhust) 
produced in each individual trophozoite. The greatest length of the 
spore is at r^ht angles to the plane ol the suture. 

One family, Cer atomy xidae^ including two genera, Ceratomyxa 
(fig. 3, B) ana Leptotheca, typically “ free " parasites, mostly from the 
gall bladders of fishes. The valves of the spore in the former genus 
are prolonged into hollow cones. The t3rpe-species of this genus is 
C. sphaerulosay from Mustelus and Galeus ; that of Leptotheca is 
L. agilis, from Trygon, 

Section {b ) : Polvsporea. More than two spores, generally very 
many, are produced typically by each individual trophozoite. The 
greatest length of the spore is usually in the sutural plane. 

Family, Myxidiidae, Spores with two polar-capsules, and with- 
out an iodinophilous vacuole in the sporoplasm. Mostly “ free 
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parasites. Gen. Sphi^fottora, Four or five species are known, from 
the kidnep or gall bladaer of hshes (fig. 3, A).. One, S. aUgans, 
is interesting in that it affords a transition between the two sections, 
being disporous. Gen. Myxidium ; spores elongated and fusiform, 
with a polar capsule at each extremity. The best-known species is M. 
liebafkilhnii, from the urinary bladder of the pike. One or two species 
occur in reptiles. Other genera are Sphueromyxai Cystodisem, Myxo~ 
soma and Myxoprotaus, 

Family, Chloromyxidae. Spores with four polar capsules and no 
iodmophilous vacuole. One genus, Chtoromyxumy of which several 
species are known ; the type being C. laydigi^ from the gall bladder 
of various Elasmobranchs (fig. 7, B). 

Family, Myxobolidae. Spores with two polar-capsules (excep- 
tionally one), and with a characteristic iodinophilous vacuole in the 
sporopiasm. Typically tissue parasites of Teleostcans, often very 
dangerous. Genus Myxobolus, Spores oval or rounded, without a 
tail-like process. Very many species are known, which arc grouped 
into three subsections : (a) forms with only one polar-capsule, sucli as 
M . piriformis^ of the tench ; ih) forms with two unequal capsules, e.g. 
M. dispar from Cyprhus and Leuciscus ; and (c) the great majority 
of species with two esual polnr-capsulcs, including M. miUleri^ the 
type-species, from diTOrent fisli, M. eyfrtni and M. pfaifferi, the 
cause of deadly disease in carp and baroel respectively and others. 
Other genera are Hennaguya and Hoferallus, differing from Myxo- 



Pig. 7. — A. Spore of Ccratomyxa sphaeritlosa, Tbcl. (par. Mustelus 
and Galeus), x 750, after Tholohan. sp.p^ Sporopiasm ; p.c, polar 
capsules; Sf suture; x, “irregular, pale masses, of undetermined 
origin." 

From Lankester’« Tnmiisg on Zoology^ vol. Proioron. 

B. Spores of Chloromyxidae, after Tli 61 ohan. a, Chloromvxum 

Ming., seen from the sutural aspect, x 2250; b, C. caudaium, 
Thel., X lyoo. p.c, Polar capsules ; 5, suture ; /, filaments ; p.s, 
tail-like process of the spore envelope. 

From Wuxielewski’s S^raaofnkuntfe. 

C. Spores of Myxobolus ellipsoides, Th 61 . The spores on the left 
and right are lying with the sutural plane horizontal, that in the 
middle with the sutural plane vertical. 


bolus in having, respectively, one or two tail-like processes to the 
spore. Lentospora, according to Plohn (37), lacks an iodinophilous 
vacuole. 

Family Coccomyxidaa. The pansporoblasts produce (probably) 
only one spore. Sjpore oval, large (14 fi by 5*5 ft), with a smgle very 
large polar-capsule. Sporoplasxfi with no vacuole. Single genus 
Coccomy^tf, with the characters of the family. One species, C. 
morovi, L6ger and Hesse, from the gall bladder of the sardine. The 
spore greatly resembles a Cryptocystid spore. 

Suborder a: Cryptocystes, Gurley Microsporidia, Balbiani). 
Spores minute, usually pear-shaped, with only one polar-capsule, 
which is visible only after treatment with reagents. The number 
of spores formed in each pansporoblast varies greatly in different 
forms. 

Section (a) : Polysporogenea. The trophozoite produces numerous 
pansporoblasts, each of which gives rise to many spores. Genus 
Glugaa, with numerous species, of which the best-known is G. anomala, 
from the stickleback (fig. 1). The genus Myxocystis, which has been 
shown by Hesse (fii) to b€ a true Microsporidian, is placed by Perez 
in this section, but this is a little premature, as Hesse does not 
describe the exact character of the sporulation, i.e. with regard to 
the number of pansjiloroblasts and the spores they produce. 

Section (fe) ; Oligosporonpagi. The trophozoite b^mes itself the 
(single) pansporbblast. in Pteistophora, the pansporoblast pro- 
duces many spores ; P. iypicalis, from the muscles of various fishes 
(fiR* *)i is the type-species. In Thalohania, eight Spores are formed ; 


the different species are parasitic in Crustacea. In Gurlaya, parasitic 
in Duphnia, only four are formed ; and, lastly, in Nosema (exs. 
N. puivis, from Carcinus, and, most likely, N. ^mbycis, of the silk- 
worm), each pansporoblast produces only a single spore. 

2 . Order— Actinomyxidia. This order comprises a peculiar 
group of parasites, first described by A. Stoic in 1899 , which are 
restricted to Oligochaete worms of the family Tubificidae. Most 
forms attack the intestinal wall, often 
destroying its epithelium over consider- 
able areas ; but one genus, Sphaeraciino- 
ntyxon, inhabit.s the body-cavity of its 
host. The researches of Caullery and 
Mesnil (10-12) and of L^er (28 and 29) 
have shown that the parasites exhibit 
the typical features of the Endospora, 
and the spores possess the characteristic 
polar -capsules of the Myxosporidian 
spore, but differ therefrom by their more 
complicated structure. 

The growth and development of an 
Actinomyxidian have been recently 
worked out by Caullery and Mesnil in 
the case of SphaeracHnomyxon stolci. A 
noteworthy point is the differentiation 
of an external (covering) cellular layer, 
which affords, perhaps, the nearest ap- voi. Protozoa, 

proach to distinct tissue-formation known 1 ^^^- 
among Protozoa. This envelope is formed 
soon after nuclear multiplication of the 
young trophozoite has begun, and is 
constituted by two nuclei and a thin, 
peripheral layer of cytoplasm. J t remain s 
binuclear throughout the entire period of 
development, and serves as a delicate 
cyst-membrane. The multiplication of 
the internal nuclei is accompanied by a 
corresponding division of the cytoplasm ; 

.so that instead of a multinucleate or 
plasmodial condition, distinct uninucleate 
cellules are formed, up to sixteen in num- 
ber. These cellules, as a matter of fact, 
are sexual elements or gametes ; and eiglit of them can be dis- 
tinguished from the other eight by slight differences in the nuclei. 
The gametes unite in couples, each couple being most probably 
composed of dissimilar members : in other words, conjugation is 
slightly anisogamous. Each of these eight copulae gives rise to a 



From Lanlcchtcr’s Treatist 


various GliMcidae, x 
1500 (after Thelohan). 
a and h, Pleistophora 
iypicalis, Gurley ; 
a in tlie fre.sh con- 
dition, b after treat- 
ment with iodine 
water, causing ex- 
trusion of the fila- 
ment. 

c and d, Thelohania 
octospara, Henne- 
guy ; c fresh, d 
treated with ether. 
a, Glugea depressa, 
TI16I., fresh. 
f, G. acuta, Thel. 


spore. 

As the name of the order implies, there are always eight spores 
formed. These differ from other Endosporan spores in having 
invariably a ternary symmetry and constitution (fig. 9 ). The 
wall of the spore is composed of three valves, each formed from an 
enveloping cell, and three capsular cells, placed at the upper or 
anterior pole, and containing each a polar-capsule, visible in the 
fresh condition. The valves are usually prolonged into processes 
or appendages, whose form and arrangement characterize the 
genus ; but in SphaeracHnomyxon the spore is spherical and lacks 
processes. The sporopiasm may be eithera plasmodial mass, with 
numerous nuclei, or may form a certain number of uninuclear 
sporozoites. A remarkable feature in the development of the 
spore is that the germinal tissue (sporopiasm) arises separate 
from and outside the cellules which give rise to the spore-wall ; 
later, when the envelopes are nearly developed, the sporopiasm 
penetrates into the spore. 

Four genera have been made known. (1) Hexactinomyxon, Stoic. 
Spores havinij the form of an anchor wdth six arms ; "sporopiasm 
plasmodial, srtuate near the anterior pole of the spore. One 
M. psammoryctis, from Psammorycies. (2) Triactinomyxon, 
Spores having the form of an anchor with three arms ; distinct 
sj^rozoites, disposed near the anterior pole. T. ignotum, wfth ei^t 
spores, from Tubifex iubifex, and also from an unspecified Tubificid ; 
another sp., unnamed, with 32 sporozoites, also from T. t. (3) Synac- 
tinomyxon, St. Spores united to one another, each having two aliform 
^pondages ; sporopiasm plasmodial. One sp., S. tubificis, from 
T, rivulorum. (4) SphaeracHnomyxon, C. and M. Spores spherical, 
without aliform prolongations ; s^roplasm gives rise to very many 
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jTOorozQttMt oocnpying the whole i^)ore« One sp., 5. stoici, from 
Cimio and Hen^Mfex. 

3. Order-— Sarcosporidia. With the exception of one or 
two forms occurring in reptiles, these parasites are always found 



J'toiii Lnnketttf's Trtaiist on Zoology, vol. Protozoa. 

Fig. 9.— Spores of Actinomyxidia (after Stoic). 

a, Hexactinomyxon psammofyctis (par. Psammovyctes c, J'nactinomyxon ignoittm (par. Clitellio, sp.). 
barbaius). 

hf Synactinomyxon inhificis (par. Tubifex rivulortim) 
the mass of united spores. 


in warm-blooded V ertebrates, usually Mammals. They arc of com- 
mon occurrence in domestic animals, such as pigs, sheep, horses 
and (sometimes) cattle. A Sarcosporidian has alra been described 
from man. The characteristic habitat is the striped muscle, 
generally of tlie oesophagus (fig. 10, A) and heart, but in acute 

cases the parasites 
overrun the general 
musculature. When 
this occurs, as often 
happens in mice, the 
result is usually fatal. 
Unless, however, the 
organisms thus spread 
throughout the body, 
the host does not ap- 
pear to suffer any 
serious consequences. 
In addition to the 
effects produced by 
the general disturb- 
ance to the tissues, the 
attacked animals have 
apparently to conterftl 



up the endoplasm into somewhat angular chaa^ibers or alveoli 
(fig. la). In each chamber is a pansporoblast, which divides up to 
produce many spores ; hence the spores formed from different pan- 
sporoblasts are kept more or less separate. The ponsporol^ts 

originate, in a growing 
Sarcosporidian, at the two 
poles of the body, where 
the peripheral endoplasm 
with its nuclei is chiefly 
aggregate^. More inter- 
nany^ Spox^formation is 
in j^agms; and in the 
centre, pansporol^ts full 
of ripe spores are found. 

By ffns time the para- 
site has greaUy distemded 
the muscle-ffb^ jn which 
it has hitherto lain, ab- 
sorbing, with its growth, 
practically all the con- 
tractile-substance, until it 
is surrounded only by the 
sarcolemxna and sarco- 
plastm It next passes into 
the adjacent connective- 
d, Upper portion of Hexactinomyxon, showing two tissue, and in ^*s phase 
of the three polar capsule*, ' one with filament distinguished 

from Minchtria !s Bal- 
bianiay under the impression that the two forms were quite 
distinct. In later stages, the parasite may become more 
rounded, and a cyst may be secreted around it by the host’s 
tissue. In these older forms, the most centrally placed spores 
degenerate and die, having become over-ripe and stale. 

With regard to the spores themselves and what becomes of 
them, our knowledge is defective. Two kinds of reproductive 
germ have been described, termed respectively gymnospares 
(so-called sporozoites, Rainey's corpuscles ") and chlamyio- 
spores, or simply spores. It seems probable that the former 
serve for endogenous or auto-infection, and the latter for infecting 
fresh hosts. Unfortunately, however, both kinds of germ are 
not yet known in the case of any one species. The gymnospofes. 



From Waaielewski’s Sytorozotnkimde. 

Fig. 10. — A. Sarcosporidia 
ill the ox : a transverse section 
of the oesophagus, natural size, 
showing the parasites in the 
outer {a, b, c, d, e) and inner 
(/, g, h) muscular coats. 

B. Longitudinal section of 
a mu .sclc - fibre containing a 
Sarcosporidian parasite, x 60. 




at any rate in the 
case of Sarcocysits tenella in the sheep— with a poison secreted 
by the parasite. For Laveran and Mesnil (27) have isolated a 
toxinc from this form, which they have termed sarcocystin. 

In the early stages of growth, a Sarcosporidian appears as an 
elongated whitish body lodged in the substance of a muscle- 
fibre ; this phase has long been known as a “ Miescher’s tube,” 
or Miescheria. The youngest trophozoites that have been yet 
observed (by Bertram, l)were multinucleate (fig. 11, A), but 
there is no reason to doubt that they begin life in a uninuclear 
condition. The protoplasm is limited by a delicate cuticle. 
With growth, organellae corresponding to the Myxospoiidian 
pansporoblasts are formed by the segregation intemaUy of little 
uninuclear spheres of protoplasm. At the same time, a thick 
striated envelope is developed around the parasite, which later 
comes to look like a fur of fine filaments. The probable explanar 
tion of this feature (given by Vuillemin, 44 ) is that it is due to the 
partial breaking down of a stiff, vertically (or radially) striated 
external layer (fig. xa, A), such as is seen in Myxidium lieberkiihmt. 
Immediately internal to this is a thin, homogeneous membrane, 
which sends numeroos partitions or septa inwards ; these divide 



After Bertram, from Wusielewski’s S/^oro:sotH' 
ku$uie. 

Fig. II.— Stages in the growth of 
Sarcocystis taneUa of the sheep. A. 

Youngest observed stage in which 
the radially striated outer coat has 
not appeared ; the body of the 
trophozoite is already divided into 
a number of cells or pansporoblasts 
(ifc). B and C. Older stages with 
numerous pansporoblasts and two 
envelopes, an inner membrane and 
an outer radially striated layer. 

which are the more commonly found (^.g, in S, muris, S, 
miescheriana of the pig, and other forms), are small sickle"shaq)ed 
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or renifonn bodies which are more or less amoeboid^ and capable 
of active movement at certain temperatures. They appear to he 
naked^ and consist of finely granular protoplasm^ containing a 
single nucleus and one or two vacuoles. The chlamydospores^ or 




From WasicIcwski’H S/>orozocnkutidc. 

Fig. 12. — A, Savcocysth miescheriana 
(Kuhn) from the pig: late stage in 
whicli the body has become divided 
up into numerous chambers or alveoli, 
each containing a number of germs. , 
B, Sarcocystis of the ox : section of a stage similar to fig. 12 . a, 
Substance of muscle-fibre ; 6, envelope of parasite ; c, nuclei of the 
muscle ; d, parasitic germs (gymnospores) ; <?, walls of the alveoli. 
In the peripheral alveoli are seen immature germs. 

true spores, occur in S, ienella of sheep (fig. 13), and have been 
described by I^veran and Mesnil (26). They also are falciform, 
but one extremity is rounded, the other pointed. There is a very 
thin, delicate membrane, most unlike a typical, resistant spore- 
wall ; and the spores themselves are extremely fragile and easily 
acted upon and deformed by reagents, even by distilled water. 
The rounded end of the spore contains a large nucleus, while at 
the other end is an oval, clear space, which, in the fresh condition, 
shows a distinct spiral striation. The exact significance of this 
structure has been much debated. In position and appearance 
it recalls the polar-capsule of a Myxosporidian spore. The proof 
of this interpretation would be the 
expulsion of a filament on suitably 
stimulating the spore ; while, how- 
ever, some investigators have asserted 
that such a filament is extruded, this 
cannot be regarded as at all certain. 
Hence it is still doubtful whether this 
striated body really corresponds to a 



(After Laveran 


Mestiil, 


from Loukester's TrtatUt on polar-CapSule. 

Zoology, voi. Pruto«oa.) Nothing whatever is known as to 


Fig. — Spores of 
Sarcocystis iennla^ Raill., 
from the sheep, 
a. Spore in the fresh con> 
dition, showing a clear 
nucleus (n) and a 
ly or cap- 


striated 
Bule (r). 
b, Stained 
nucleus 
central 


the tiatural means by which infection 
with Sarcosporidia is brought about. 
Smith (39) showed that mice can be 
infected with Sarcocystis muris by 
simply feeding them on the flesh of 
infected mice. It is not very likely, 
however, that this represents the 
natural mode, even in the case of 
mice ; and it certainly cannot do so in 
the case of Herbivora, The difficulty 
in the way is the delicacy of the 
spores, which seem totally unfitted to 
withstand esrtemal conditions. It may be that some alternative 
(intermediate) host is ebneerned in dispersal ; but this has 
yet to be ascertained. • ^ 

All known Sarcosporidia are included in a single genus Sarcocystis, 
Lank. { — Miescheria + Balbiania, Blanchard.) Some of the prin- 
cipal species are : S. miescheriana, from pigs ; 5. ienella, from 


spore ; the 
(n) shows a 
karyosome ; 
the striations of the 
polar capsule (f) are 
not visible. 


sheep ; 5. bertrami, from horses ; 5. hlanchardi, from Bovanes ; 5. 
mtms, from mice ; S. flatydactyli, from the gecko ; and lastly, 5. 
lindemanni, described irom mayx. 

4. Order — Haplosporidia. The Sporozoa included in this 
order are characterized by, the general simplicity of their develop- 
ment, and by the undifferentiated character of their spores. The 
order includes a good many forms, whose arrangement and 
classification have been recently undertaken by CauUery and 
Mesnil (15), to whom, indeed, most of our knowledge relating to 
the Haplosporidia is due. The habitat of the parasites is 
sufficiently varied; Rotifers, Crustacea, Annelids and fishes 
furnishing most of the hosts. A recent addition to the list of 
Protozoa causing injury to man, a Haplosporidian, has been 



From Minchin, m Lonkester’s Troaiin on Zoology, vol. Protozoa. 


Fig, 14. — Bertramia Asperospora (Fritsch) from the body-cavity 
of Brachionus, x 1040. 


a, Young form with opaque, even- 
ly - granulated protoplasn 
and few refringent granules ; 
the nuclei (n) are small, and 
appear to be surrounded each 
by a clear space. 

b and c. Full-grown specimens 
with large nuclei and clearer 
protoplasm, containing nu- 
merous refringent granules 

d and e. Morula stages, derived 
from b and c by division of 
the body into segments 
centred round the nuclei, 
each cell so formed being a 
spore. Between the spores 
a certain amount of inter- 
cellular substance or residual 


protoplasm is left, in which 
the refringent granuk‘s 
seem to be embedded. Tin* 
morula may break up forth 
with and scatter the 8j)ore.s. 
or may first round it-self oti 
and form a spherical cy^l 
with a tough, fairly thick 
wall. 

f. Empty, slightly shrunken cyst , 

from which the .spores have 
escaped. 

g. Free spore or youngest uni- 

cellular trophozoite. 

h. i, j. Commencing growth of the 

trophozoite, with multi- 
plication of the nuclei, which 
results ultimately in forms 
such as a and b. 


described by Minchin and Fantham (29d), who have termed the 
parasite Rhinosporidium, from its habitat in the nasal septum, 
where it produces pedunculate tumours. 

Bertramia, a well-known parasite of the body-cavity of Rotifers, 
will serve very well to give a general idea of the life-cycle so far as 
it has yet been made out (fig. 14). The trophozoite begins life as a 
small, rounded uninucleate corpuscle, which as it grows, becomes 
multinucleate. The multinuclear body generally assumes a 
definite shape, often that of a sausage. Later, the protoplasm 
becomes segregated around each of the nuclei, giving the parasite 
a mulbeny-like aspect ; hence this stage is frequently known as a 
morula. The unmuclear cellules thus formed are the spores, 
which are ultimately liberated by the break-up of the parent body. 
Each is of quite simple, undifferentiated structure, possesses a 
large, easily-visiblc nucleus, and gives rise in due course to 
another young trophozoite. In some instances, as described by 
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Minchin, sporulating parasite becomes rounded off and forms 
a protective cyst, doubtless for the protection of the spores 
during dissemination. ^ 

In some forms (e,g, HaplosporidiUm and Rhinosporidium) the 
spore-mother-cells, instead of becoming each a single spore, as in 
Beriratnia, give rise to several, four in the first case, many in 
the latter. Sometimes, again, the spore, while preserving the 
essentially simple character of the sporoplasm, may be enclosed in 
a spore-case ; this may have the form of a little box with a lid or 
operculum, as in some species of Haplosporidium, or may possess 
a long process or tail, as in Urosporidtum (fig. 15 ). 

The Haplosporidia are divided by Caullery and Mesnil into three 
families, Haplosporidiidae^ hertramiidae and Coelospovidiidae ; one 
or two genera are also included whose exact position is doubtful. 

(fl) Haploapondiidae : 3 genera, Haplosporidium^ type - species 
H. heterodm] Urosporidtum, with one sp., U. fuliginosum; all 
]>arasitic in various Annelids ; and Anurosporidium,'with the species 
A . pelseneeri, from the sporocysts of a Trematode, parasitic on Donax. 
(b) Dertramiidae : 2 genera, Bertramia, with B. capitellae from an 



From Caullery nmi Mesnil, Archwes de zoolof^k expMmentahy vol. 4, 1905, l>y imt- 
nii<iHion of .Sdileicher Freres et Cie, I'aris. 

Fig. 15. — S])ores of various Haplosporidia. 
j, Haplosporidium heterocirri: 3, H, vejdovskii. 

a, on liberation ; 4, Urosporidium fuUginosiim : 

h, after being in sea-water. a, surface-view; 

2, M.srolopli. /), side-view. > 1000. 

Annelid and B, asperospora, the Kotiferan parasite above described ; 
and Ichthyosporiaium^ witli 7 . gasterophilum and /. phymogeves, 
jjarasitic in various hsli. 

(f) Codosporidiiae : genera Coelosporidium, type-specic.s C. 
chydoridola ; and Polycaryum, type-species P, hranchiopodianum» 
The.se forms are parasitic in small Crustacea. Tlie genus Blastulidium 
is referred, doubtfully, by Caullery and Mesnil to this family ; but 
certain phases of this organism .seem to indicate rather a vegetable 
nature. 

I'hc genus Rhinosporidium should probably be placed in a distinct 
family. The only species so far described is R. kinealyi from the na.sal 
septum of man, to which reference has above been 'made. Another 
form, Neurosporidium cephalodisci, agreeing in some respects with 
Rhinosporidium, has been described by Ridewood and Fantham 
{ 37 a) from the nervous system of Cephalodiscus, 

A parasite whose affinities are doubtful, but which is regarded'by 
Cvaullcry and Mesnil as allied to the Haplosporidia, is the curious 
parasite originally described by Schewiakon as “ cndoparasitic tubes ” 
of Cyclops ; it has been named by Caullery and Mesnil, Schevia- 
kovella. This organi.sm is remarkable in one or two ways : it pos- 
sesses a contractile vacuole ; the amoeboid trophozoites tend to 
form plasmodia ; and the .spores, of the usual simple type, may 
apparetitly divide by binary fission. 

5 . There remain, lastly, certain forms, which are conveniently 
grouped together as “ Sporozoa tncerlae sedis,^^ either for the reason 
that It is impossible to place them in any of the well-defined orders, 
or because their life-cycle is at present loo insufficiently known. 
Serosporidia is the name given by Pfeiffer to certain minute 
parasites of the body-cavity of Crustacea; they include Serch 
sporidtum, Blanchardina and Botellus, Lymphosporidium, a 
form with distributed nucleus, causing virulent epidemics among 
brook- trout, is considered by Calkins (3) to be suitably placed here. 
Another parasite of lymphatic spaces and channels is the remark- 
able Lymphocystis, described by Woodcock (46), from plaice and 
flounders, which in some respects rather recalls a Gregarine. 
The group Exosporidia was founded by Perrier to include a 
peculiar organism, ectoparasitic on Arthropods, to which the 
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name of Amoebidium had been given by Cienkowsky. It has 
recently been shown, however, that this organism is most probably 
^ Alga. Another genus, Exosporidium, described by Sand (38), 
is placed at present in this group. For details of the structure of 
these forms and others like Siedleckia, Toxosporidium, Chitonicium 
JoyeuxeUa and Metschnikovella^ a comprehensive treatise on the 
Sporozoa, such as that of Minchin, should be consulted. 

To complete this article, it will be sufficient to mention various 
enigmatical bodies, associated with different diseases, which are 
regarded by their describers as Protozoa. Amoi^ such is the 
“ Histospofidium carcinomatosum ** of Feinberg, which he finds 
in cancerous growths. CyUtrycies, the name givpn to “ Guamieri’s 
bodies in small-pox and vaccinia, has been recently investigated 
by Calkins (3a), who has described a complex life-cycle for the 
alleged parasite. Other workers, however, such as Siegel, give a 
quite different account of these bodies, and, moreover, find 
similar ones in scarlet-fever, .syphilis, &c. ; while yet others {e.g, 
Prowazek) deny that they are parasitic organisms at all. 
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SliDYMlOKi in Greek mythology, son of Aethlius and king of 
Elis* He was loved by Selene, goddess of the moon, by whom he 
had fifty daughters, supposed to represent the fifty moons of the 
Olympian festal cycle. In other versions, Endymion was a 
beautiful 5routh, a shepherd or hunter whom Selene visited eveiy 
night while he lay asleep m a cave on Mount Latmus in Caria 
(Pausanias v. i ; #vid, Ars am. iii. 83). Zeus left him free to 
choose anything he might desire, and he chose an everlasting 
sleep, in which he nilght remain youthful for over (ApoUodoru.*? 
i. According to others, Endymion’s eternal sleep was a 
punishment inflicted by Zeus upon him because he ventured to 
fall in love with Hera, when he was admitted to the society of the 
Olympian gods (Schol. Theocritus iii. 49), The usual form of the 
legend, however, represents Endymion as having been put to 
sleep by Selene herself in order that she might enjoy his society 
undisturbed (Cicero, Tusc, disp, i. 38). Some see in Endymion 
the sun, setting opposite to the rising moon, the Latmian cave 
being the cave of forgetfulness, into which the sun plunges 
beneath the sea; others regard him as the personification of 
sleep or death (see Mayor on Juvenal x. 318). 

1UIERGETIC8. The most fundamental result attained by the 
progress of physical science in the igth century was the definite 
enunciation and development of the doctrine of energy, which is 
now paramount both in mechanics and in thermodynamics. 
For a discussion of the elementary ideas underlying this concep- 
tion see the separate heading Energy. 

Ever since physical speculation began in the atomic theories of 
the Greeks, its main problem has been that of unravelling the 
nature of the underlying correlation which binds together the 
various natural agencies. But it is only in recent times that 
scientific investigation has definitely established that there is a 
quantitative relation of simple equivalence between them, 
whereby each is expressible m terms of heat or mechanical 
power ; that there is a certain measurable quantity associated 
with each type of physical activity which is always numerically 
identical with a corresponding quantity belonging to the new type 
into which it is transformed, so that the energy, as it is called, is 
conserved in unaltered amount. The main obstacle in the way 
of an earlier recognition and development of this principle had 
been the doctrine of caloric, which was suggested by the principles 
and practice of calorimetry, and taught that heat is a substance 
that can be transferred from one body to another, but cannot be 
created or destroyed, though it may become latent. So long as 
this idea maintained itself, there was no possible compensation for 
the destruction of mechanical power by friction ; it appeared that 
mechanical eflect had there definitely been lost. 1116 idea that 
heat is itself convertible into power, and is in fact energy of 
motion of the minute invisible parts of bodies, had been held by 
Newton and in a vaguer sense by Bacon, and indeed long before 
their time ; but it dropped out of the ordinary creed of science in 
the following century. It held a. place, like many other anticipa- 
tions of subsequent discovery, in the system of Natural Philosophy 
of Thomas Young (1804); and the discrepancies attending 
current explanations on the caloric theory were insi.sled on, 
about the same time, by Count Rumford and Sir H. Davy. But 
it was not till the actual experiments of Joule verified the same 
exact equivalence between heat produced and mechanical energy 
destroyed, by whatever process that was accomplished, that the 
idea of caloric had to W definitely abandoned. Some time 
previously R. Mayer, pKyBcian, of Heilbronn, had founded a 
weighty theoretical ailment on the production of mechanical 


power in the animal system from the food consumed ; he had, 
moreover, even calculated the value of a unit of heat, in terms of 
its equivalent in power, from the data afforded by Regnault’s 
determinations of the specinc heats of air at constant pressure 
and at constant volume, the former being the greater on Mayer’s 
hypothesis (of which hh calculation in fact constituted the 
verification) solely on account of the power required for the work 
of expansion of the gas against the surrounding constant pressure. 
About the same time Helmholtz, in his early memoir on the 
Conservation of Energy, constructed a cumulative argument 
by tracing the ramifications of the principle of conservation of 
ener^ throughout the whole range of physical science. 

Mechanical and Thermal Enerpf, — The amount of energy, 
defined in this sense by convertibility with mechanical work, 
which is contained in a material system, must be a function of its 
physical state and chemical constitution and of its temperature. 
The change in this amount, arising from a given transformation 
in the system, is usually measiiretfby degrading the energy that 
leaves the system into heat ; for it is always possible to do this, 
while the conversion of boat back again into other forms of 
energy is impossible without assistance, taking the form of 
compensating degradation elsewhere. We may adopt the 
provisional view which is the basis of abstract physics, that all 
these other forms of energy are in their essence mechanical, 
that is, arise from the motion or strain of material or ethereal 
media ; then their distinction from heat will lie in the fact that 
these motions or strains are simply co-ordinated, so that they can 
be traced and controlled or manipulated in detail, while the 
thermal energy subsists in irregular motions of the molecules or 
smallest portions of matter, which we cannot trace on account of 
the bluntncss of our sensual perceptions, but can only measure as 
regards total amount. 

Historical : Abstract Dynamics.-^Even in the case of a purdy 
mechanical system, capable only of a finite number of definite 
types of disturbance, the principle of the conservation of energy is 
very far from giving a complete account of its motions ; it forms 
only one among the equations that are required to determine 
their course. In its application to the kinetics of invariable 
systems, after the time of Newton, the principle was emphasized 
as fundamental by Leibnitz, was then improved and generalized 
by the Bemoullis and by Euler, and was ultimately expressed in 
its widest form by Lagrange. It is recorded by Helmholtz that 
it was largely his acquaintance in early years with the works of 
those jTiathematical physicists of the previous century, who had 
formulated and generalized the principle as a help towards the 
theoretical dynamics of complex systems of masses, that started 
him on the track of extending the principle throughout the whole 
range of natural phenomena. On the other hand, the ascertained 
validity of this extension to new types of phenomena, such as 
those of electrodynamics, now forms a main foundation of our 
belief in a mechanical basis for these sciences. 

In the hands of Lagrange the mathematical expression for the 
manner in which the energy is connected with the geometrical 
constitution of the material system became a sufficient basis for a 
complete knowledge of its dynamical phenomena. So far as 
statics was concerned, this doctrine took its rise as far back as 
Galileo, who recognized in the simpler cases tliat the work 
expended in the steady driving of a fricl ionless mechanical 
system is egual to its output. The expression of this fact was 
generalized in a brief statement by Newton in the Principia^ and 
more in detail by the Bemoullis, until, in the anaJj^tical guise of 
the so-called principle of “ virtual velocities ” or virtual work, it 
finally became the basis of Lagrange’s general formulation of 
dynamics. In its application to kinetics a purely physical 
principle, also indicated by Newton, but developed long after with 
masterly applications by d’Alembert, that the reactions of the 
infinitesimal parts of the system against the accelerations of 
their motions statically equilibrate the forces applied to the system 
as a whole, was required in order to form a sufficient basis, and 
one which Lagrange soon afterwards condensed into the single 
relation of Least Action. As a matter of history, however, the 
complete formulation of the subject of abstract dynamics actually 
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Minchin, sporulating parasite becomes rounded off and forms 
a protective cyst, doubtless for the protection of the spores 
during dissemination. ^ 

In some forms (e,g, HaplosporidiUm and Rhinosporidium) the 
spore-mother-cells, instead of becoming each a single spore, as in 
Beriratnia, give rise to several, four in the first case, many in 
the latter. Sometimes, again, the spore, while preserving the 
essentially simple character of the sporoplasm, may be enclosed in 
a spore-case ; this may have the form of a little box with a lid or 
operculum, as in some species of Haplosporidium, or may possess 
a long process or tail, as in Urosporidtum (fig. 15 ). 

The Haplosporidia are divided by Caullery and Mesnil into three 
families, Haplosporidiidae^ hertramiidae and Coelospovidiidae ; one 
or two genera are also included whose exact position is doubtful. 

(fl) Haploapondiidae : 3 genera, Haplosporidium^ type - species 
H. heterodm] Urosporidtum, with one sp., U. fuliginosum; all 
]>arasitic in various Annelids ; and Anurosporidium,'with the species 
A . pelseneeri, from the sporocysts of a Trematode, parasitic on Donax. 
(b) Dertramiidae : 2 genera, Bertramia, with B. capitellae from an 



From Caullery nmi Mesnil, Archwes de zoolof^k expMmentahy vol. 4, 1905, l>y imt- 
nii<iHion of .Sdileicher Freres et Cie, I'aris. 

Fig. 15. — S])ores of various Haplosporidia. 
j, Haplosporidium heterocirri: 3, H, vejdovskii. 

a, on liberation ; 4, Urosporidium fuUginosiim : 

h, after being in sea-water. a, surface-view; 

2, M.srolopli. /), side-view. > 1000. 

Annelid and B, asperospora, the Kotiferan parasite above described ; 
and Ichthyosporiaium^ witli 7 . gasterophilum and /. phymogeves, 
jjarasitic in various hsli. 

(f) Codosporidiiae : genera Coelosporidium, type-specic.s C. 
chydoridola ; and Polycaryum, type-species P, hranchiopodianum» 
The.se forms are parasitic in small Crustacea. Tlie genus Blastulidium 
is referred, doubtfully, by Caullery and Mesnil to this family ; but 
certain phases of this organism .seem to indicate rather a vegetable 
nature. 

I'hc genus Rhinosporidium should probably be placed in a distinct 
family. The only species so far described is R. kinealyi from the na.sal 
septum of man, to which reference has above been 'made. Another 
form, Neurosporidium cephalodisci, agreeing in some respects with 
Rhinosporidium, has been described by Ridewood and Fantham 
{ 37 a) from the nervous system of Cephalodiscus, 

A parasite whose affinities are doubtful, but which is regarded'by 
Cvaullcry and Mesnil as allied to the Haplosporidia, is the curious 
parasite originally described by Schewiakon as “ cndoparasitic tubes ” 
of Cyclops ; it has been named by Caullery and Mesnil, Schevia- 
kovella. This organi.sm is remarkable in one or two ways : it pos- 
sesses a contractile vacuole ; the amoeboid trophozoites tend to 
form plasmodia ; and the .spores, of the usual simple type, may 
apparetitly divide by binary fission. 

5 . There remain, lastly, certain forms, which are conveniently 
grouped together as “ Sporozoa tncerlae sedis,^^ either for the reason 
that It is impossible to place them in any of the well-defined orders, 
or because their life-cycle is at present loo insufficiently known. 
Serosporidia is the name given by Pfeiffer to certain minute 
parasites of the body-cavity of Crustacea; they include Serch 
sporidtum, Blanchardina and Botellus, Lymphosporidium, a 
form with distributed nucleus, causing virulent epidemics among 
brook- trout, is considered by Calkins (3) to be suitably placed here. 
Another parasite of lymphatic spaces and channels is the remark- 
able Lymphocystis, described by Woodcock (46), from plaice and 
flounders, which in some respects rather recalls a Gregarine. 
The group Exosporidia was founded by Perrier to include a 
peculiar organism, ectoparasitic on Arthropods, to which the 
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name of Amoebidium had been given by Cienkowsky. It has 
recently been shown, however, that this organism is most probably 
^ Alga. Another genus, Exosporidium, described by Sand (38), 
is placed at present in this group. For details of the structure of 
these forms and others like Siedleckia, Toxosporidium, Chitonicium 
JoyeuxeUa and Metschnikovella^ a comprehensive treatise on the 
Sporozoa, such as that of Minchin, should be consulted. 

To complete this article, it will be sufficient to mention various 
enigmatical bodies, associated with different diseases, which are 
regarded by their describers as Protozoa. Amoi^ such is the 
“ Histospofidium carcinomatosum ** of Feinberg, which he finds 
in cancerous growths. CyUtrycies, the name givpn to “ Guamieri’s 
bodies in small-pox and vaccinia, has been recently investigated 
by Calkins (3a), who has described a complex life-cycle for the 
alleged parasite. Other workers, however, such as Siegel, give a 
quite different account of these bodies, and, moreover, find 
similar ones in scarlet-fever, .syphilis, &c. ; while yet others {e.g, 
Prowazek) deny that they are parasitic organisms at all. 
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tempmture, pressure and other independent data specifyii^ its 
constitution, must form the variables of an analytical exposition^ 
We have, tiberefore, to substitute for 6H ; also the change of 
internal enetp^ is determined by the change of constitution, 
involving a differential relation of type 

SU = - piv + SW + + /M,Sma+ .... 4- 

when the system consists of an intimate mixture (solution) of 
masses mj , • Wn of given constituents, which differ physically 

or chemiculy but may be partially transformable into each other 
by chemical or physical action during the changes under con- 
sideration, the whole being of volume v and under extraneous 
pressure p, while W is potential energy arising from physical 
forces such as those of gravity, capillarity, &c. The variables 

Wj , m2, fnn may not be all independent ; for example, if the 

system were chloride of mmonium gas existii^ along with its 
gaseous products of dissociation, hydrochloric acid and ammonia, 
only one of the three masses would be independently variable. The 
sufficient number of these variables (independent components) 
together wSth two other variables, which may be v and T, or v and 

speeffies and determines the state of the system, considered ^ 
matter in bulk, at each instant. It is usual to include SW in 

in all cases where this is possible the single 

equation 

TS0 — piv + AtjSm, + 4* .... 'f- finSttin (1) 

thus expresses the complete variation of the energy-function E 
arising from change of state ; and when the part involving the n 
constitutive differentials has been expressed in terms of the 
number of them that are really independent, this equation by 
itself becomes the unique expression of all the thermodynamic 
relations of the system. These are in fact the various relations 
ensuring that the right-hand side is an exact differentia], and are 
of the type of reciprocal relations such as dfirld<l>—dTjdmf 

The condition that the state of the system be one of stable 
equilibrium is that the variation of entropy, be negative for 
all formally imaginable infinitesimal transformations which 
make BE vanish ; for as B<p cannot actually be negative for any 
spontaneous variation, none of these transformations can then 
occur. From the form of the equation, this condition is the same 
as that BE-T^ must be positive for all possible variations of 
state of the system as above defined in terms of co-ordinates 
representing its constitution in bulk, without restriction. 

We can change one of the independent variables expressing the 
state of the system from ^ to T by subtracting B(<ftT) from both 
sides of the equation of variation : then 

a(E-T0)= -^ST-pJt/ + /4i3fM,4* .... 4-M»»n. 

It follows that for isothermal changes, ue. those for which 5 T is 
maintained null by an environment at constant temperature, the 
condition of stable equilibrium is that the function E - T<^ sliall be 
a minimum. If the system is subject to an external pressure p, 
which as well as the temperature is imposed constant from 
without and thus incapable of variation through internal changes, 
the condition of stable equilibrium is .similarly that E--T^ 4 -/w 
shall be a minimum. 

A chemical system maintained at constant temperature by 
communication of heat from its environment may thus have 
several states of stable equilibrium corresponding to different 
minima of the function here considered, just as there may be 
several minima of elevation on a landscape, one at the bottom of 
each depression ; in fact, this analogy, when extended to space of 
n dimensions, exactly fits the case. If the system is sufficiently 
disturbed, for example, by electric shock, it may pass over 
(explosively) from a higher to a lower minimum, but never 
(without compensation from outside) in the opposite direction. 
The former passage, moreover, is often effected by introducing a 
new substance into the system ; sometimes that substance is 
recovered unaltered at the end of the process, and then its action 
is said to be purely catalytic ; its presence modifies the form of 
the fuoction E ~ T^so as to obliterate the ridge between the two 
equfiibrium states in the graphical repmsentation. 

There are systems in which the equilibrium states are but very 
slightly depem^t qp temperature and pressure within wide 
limits, outside whi^ reaction takes place. Thus while there are 


cases in which a state of mobile dissociation exists in the system 
which changes continuously as a function of these variables, 
there are o&ers in which change does not sensibly occur at all 
until a certain temperature af reaction is attained, after which it 
proceeds very rapidly owing to the heat developed, and the 
system soon becomes sensibly permanent in a transformed phase 
by completion of the reaction. In some cases of this latter type 
the cause of the delay in starting lies possibly in passive resistance 
to change, of the nature of viscosity or friction, which is 
competent to convert an unstable mechanical equilibrium into a 
moderately stable one ; but in most such reactions there seems to 
be no exact equilibrium at any temperature, short of the ultimate 
state of dissipated energy in which the reaction is completed, 
although the velocity of reaction is found to diminish exponentially 
with change of temperature, and thus becomes insignificant at a 
small interval from the temperature of pronounced activity. 

Free Energy , quantity E-T^ thus plays the same 
fundamental part in the thermal statics of general chemical 
systems at uniform temperature that the potential energy plays 
in the statics of mechanical systems of unchanging constitution. 
It is a function of the geometrical co-ordinates, the physical and 
chemical constitution, and the temperature of the system, which 
determines the conditions of stable equilibrium at each tempera- 
ture ; it is, in fact, the potential energy generalized so as to 
include temperature, and thus be a single function relating to each 
temperature but at the same time affording a basis of connexion 
between the properties of the system at different temperatures. 
It has been called the free energy of the system by Helmholtz, for 
it is the part of the energy whose variation is connected with 
changes in the bodily structure of the system represented by the 
variables Wj, Wo, . . . and not with the irregular molecular 
motions represented by heat, so that it can take part freely in 
physical transformations. Yet this holds good only subject to 
the condition that the temperature is not varied j it has been 
seen above that for the more general variation neither Bli nor 8U 
is an exact differential, and no line of separation can be drawn 
between thermal and mechanical energies. 

The study of the evolution of ideas in this, the most abstract 
branch of modern mathematical physics, is rendered difficult in 
the manner of most purely philosophical subjects by the variety 
of terminology, much of it only partially appropriate, that has 
been emi^oycd to express the fundament^ principles by different 
investigators and at different stages of the development. 
Attentive examination will show, what is indeed hardly surprising, 
that the principles of the theory of free energy of Gibbs and Helm- 
holtz had been already grasped and exemplified by Lord Kelvin 
in the very early days of the subject (see the paper “ On the 
Thermoelastic and Thermomagnetic Properties of Matter, 
Part I.” Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. i, April 1855 ; 
reprinted in Phil. Mag., January 1878, and in Math, and Phys. 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 291, seq.). Thus the striking new advance 
contained in the more modern work of J. Willard Gibbs (1875- 
1877) and of Helmholtz (1882) was rather the sustained general 
application of these ideas to chemical systems, such as the 
galvanic cell and dissociating gaseous systems, and in general 
fashion to heterogeneous concomitant phases. The fundamental 
paper of Kelvin connecting the electromotive force of the cell 
with the energy of chemical transformation is of date 1851, some 
years before the distinction between free energy and total energy 
had definitely crystallized out ; and, possibly satisfied with the 
approximate exactness of his imperfect formula when applied to a 
Daniell’s cell \infra), and deterred by absence of experimental 
data, he did not return to the subject. In 1852 he briefly 
announced (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.) the principle of the dissipation 
of mechanical (or available) energy, including the necessity of 
compensation elsewhere when restoration occurs, in the form that 
** any restoration of mechanical energy, without more than an 
equivalent of dissipation, is impossible probably even in 
vital activity ; but a sufficient specification of available energy 
(cf . infra)vf9S not then developed. In the paper above referred to 
where this was done, and illustrated by full application to solid 
! elastic systems, the total energy is represented by e and is named 
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“ the mtrinsic energy,” the energy taken in during an isothermal 
transformation is represented by of which H is taken in as heat, 
while the remainder, the change />f free (or mechanical or 
available) energy of the system is th# unnamed quantity denoted 
by the symbol w, which is “ the work done by the applied forces ” 
at uniform temperature. It is pointed ^ut that it is w and not e 
that is the potential energy-function for isothermal change, of 
which the form can be determined directly by dynamical and 
physical experiment, and from which alone the criteria of 
equilibrium and stress are to be derived — simply for the reason 
that for all reversible paths at constant temperature between the 
same terminal configurations, there must, by Carnot’s principle, 
be the same gain or loss of heat. And a system of formulae are 

given (5) to (ii)— gr. + J jsdt for finding the total 

energy e for any temperature t when w and the thermal capacity s 
of the system, in a standard state, have thus been ascertained, 
and another for establishing connexion between the form of w 
for one temperature and its form for adjacent temperatures — 
which are identical with those developed by Helmholtz long 
afterwards, in 1882, except that the entropy appears only as an 
unnamed integral. The progress of physical science is formally 
identified with the exploration of this function w for physical 
systems, with continually increasing exactness and range — except 
where pure kinetic considerations prevail, in which cases the 
wider Hamiltonian dynamical formulation is fundamental. 
Another aspect of the matter will be developed below. 

A somewhat different procedure, in terms of entropy as 
fundamental, has been adopted and developed by Planck. In an 
isolated system the trend of change must be in the direction 
which increases the entropy tf), by Clausius’ form of the principle. 
Hut in experiment it is a system at constant temperature rather 
than an adiabatic one that usually is involved ; this can be 
attained formally by including in the isolated system (cf. infra) a 
source of heat at that temperature and of unlimited capacity, 
\vhen the energy of the original system increases by 8E this source 
must give up heat of amount 8K, and its entropy therefore 
diminishes 8E/T. Thus for the original system maintained at 
constant temperature T it is 8</>-8E/T that must always 
be positive in spontaneous change, which is the same criterion as 
was reached above. Reference may also be made to H. A. 
lx»rentz’s Collected Scientific Papers, part i. 

A striking anticipation, almost contemporaneous, of Gibbs’s 
thermodynamic potential theory {infra) was made by Clerk 
Maxwell in connexion with the discussion of Andrews’ experi- 
ments on the critical temperature of mixed gases, in a letter 
jiu Wished in Sir G. G. Stokes’s Scientific Correspondence (vol. 
ii. p. 34). 

Available Energy . — The same quantity which Clausius 
Tiamcd the entropy, arose in various ways in the early develop- 
ment of the subject, in the train of ideas of Rankine and Kelvin 
relating to the expression of the available energy A of the material 
system. Suppose there were accessible an auxiliary system 
containing an unlimited quantity of heat at absolute temperature 
Tq, forming a condenser into which heat can be discharged from 
the working system, or from which it may be recovered at that 
temperature : we proceed to find how much of the heat of our 
system is available for transformation into mechanical work, in a 
process which reduces the whole system to the temperature of 
this condenser. Provided the process of reduction is performed 
reversibly, it, is immaterial, by Carnot’s principle, in what 
manner it is effected : thus in following it out in detail we can 
consider each elementary quantity of heat 8H removed from the 
system as set aside at its actual temperature between T and 
T+8T for the production of mechanical work SW and the 
residue of it SHn as directly discharged into the condenser at Tq. 
The principle of Carnot gives SH/T^SHo^Tq, so that the portion 
of the heat 8H that is not available for work is SH^, equal to 
T^SH/T. In the whole process the part not available in connexion 
with the condenser at Tq is therefore T^/rfH/T. This quantity 
must be the same whatever reversible process is employed: 
thus, for example, we may first transform the system reversibly 
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from the state C to the state D, and then from the state D to the 
final state of uniform temperature T^. It follows that the value 
pf TjdHIT, representing the heat degraded, is the same along all 
reversible paths of transformation from the state C to the state D ; 
so that the function Jdh.IT is the excess of a definite quantity 
fp connected with the system in the former state as compared 
with the latter. 

It is usual to change the law of sign of 8H so that gain of heat 
by the system is reckoned positive ; then, relative to a condenser 
of unlimited capacity at Tq, the state C contains more mechanic- 
ally available energy than the state D l^y the amount 
Ec - Ed + Tfjdh/T, that is, by - Ed - Td{fpc •“ In this wav 
the existence of an entropy function with a definite value for eacL 
state of the system is again seen to be the direct analytical 
equivalent of Carnot’s axiom that no process can be more efficient 
than a reversible process between the same initial and final states. 
The name motivity of a system was proposed by Lord Kelvin in 
1879 conception of available eticrgy. It is here specified 

os relative to a condenser of unlimited capacity at an assigned 
temperature T^ : some such specification is necessary to the 
definition ; in fact, if Tq were the absolute zero, all the energy 
would be mechanically available. 

But we can obtain an intrinsically different and self-contained 
comparison of the available energies in a system in two different 
states at different temperatures, by ascertaining how much 
energy would be dissipated in each in a reduction to tlie same 
standard state of the system itself, at a standard temperature Tp. 
We have only to reverse the operation, and change back this 
standard state to each of the others in turn. This will involve 
abstractions of heat SH^^ from the various portions of the system 
in the standard state, and returns of 8H to the state at Tq; if 
this return were instead of 8H, there would be no loss of 

availability in the direct process ; hence there is actual dissipa- 
tion 8H “ 8H^T/To, that is T (Sp - ^^^). On passing from state i 
to state 2 through this standard state o the difference of these 
dissipations will represent the energy of the system that has 
liecome unavailable. Thus in this sense E -T</) ■fT<#>p + const, 
represents for each state the amount of energy that is available ; 
but instead of implying an unlimited source of heat at the standard 
temperature Tq, it implies that there is no extraneous source. 
The available energy thus defined differs from E - T<#i, the free 
energy of Helmholtz, or the work function of tJw applied forces of 
Kelvin, which involves no reference to any standard state, by a 
simple linear function of the temperature alone which is immaterial 
as regards its applications. 

The determination of the available mechanical energy arising 
from differences of temperature between the parts of the same 
system is a more complex problem, because it involves a 
determination of the common temperature to which reversible 
processes will ultimately reduce them ; for the simple case in 
which no changes of state occur the solution was given by Lord 
Kelvin in 1853, in connexion with the above train of ideas (cf. 
Tait's Thermodynamics y §179). In the present exposition the 
system is sensibly in equilibrium at each st^e, so that its 
temperature T is always uniform throughout ; isolated portions 
at different temperatures would be treated as different systems. 

Thermodynamic Potentials . — We have now to develop the 
relations involved in the general equation (i) of thermodynamics. 
Suppose the material system includes two coexistent states or 
phases, with opportunity for free interchange of constituents — 
for example, a salt solution and the aqueous vapour in equilibrium 
with it. Then in equilibrium a slight transfer 8m of the water- 
substance of mass mr constituting the vapour, into the water- 
substance of mass Wj existing in the solution, should not produce 
any alteration of the first order in 8E - T8</> ; therefore /x,. must be 
equal to /x,. The quantity fir is called by Willard Gibbs the 
potential of the corresponding substance of n>ass mr ; it may be 
defined as its marginal available energy per unit mass at the 
given temperature. If then a system involves in this way 
coexistent phases which remain permanently separate, the 
potentials of any constituent must be the same in all of them in 
which that constituent exists, for otherwise it would tend to pass 
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from the phases in which its potential is higher to those in which 
it is lower. If the constituent is non‘existent in any phase, its 
potential when in that phASe would have to be higher than in the 
others in which it is actually present ; but as the potential 
increases logarithmically when the density of the constituent is 
indefinitely diminished, this condition is automatically satisfied 
—or, more strictly, the constitutent cannot be entirely absent, 
but the presence of the merest trace will suffit^e to satisfy the 
condition of equality of potential When the action of the force of 
gravity is taken into account, the potential of each constituent 
must include the gravitational potential gh ; in the equilibrium 
state the total potential of each constituent, including this part, 
must be the same throughout all parts of the system into which 
it is freely mobile. An example is Dalton’s law of indepen- 
dent distributions of the gases in the atmosphere, if it were in a 
state of rest. A similar statement applies to other forms of 
mechanical potentiaf energy arising from actions at a distance. 

When a slight constitutive change occurs in a galvanic element 
at given temperature, producing available energy of electric 
current, in a reversible manner and isothermally , at the expense of 
chemical energy, it is the free energy of the system E - T</), not its 
total intrinsic energy, whose value must be conserved during the 
process. Thus the electromotive force is equal to the chaise of 
this free energy per electrochemical equivalent of reaction in the 
cell. This proposition, developed by Gibbs and later by Helm- 
holtz, modifies the earlier one of Kelvin— which tacitly assumed 
all the energy of reaction to be available — except in the cases 
such as that of a Daniell’s cell, in which the magnitude of the 
electromotive force does not depend sensibly on the temperature. 

The effects produced on electromotive forces by difference of 
concentrations in dilute solutions can thus be accounted for and 
traced out, from the knowledge of the form of the free energy for 
such cases ; as also the effects of pressure in the case of gas 
batteries. The free energy does not sensibly depend on whether 
the substance is solid or fused— for the two states are in 
equilibrium at the temperature of fusion— though the total 
energy differs in these two cases by the heat of fusion ; for this 
reason, as Gibbs pointed out, voltaic potential-differences are the 
same for the fused as for the solid state of the substances 
concerned. 

Relations involving Constitution -The potential of a 

component in a given solution can depend only on the tempera- 
ture and pressure of the solution, and the densities of the various 
components, including itself ; as no distance-actions are usually 
involved in chemical physics, it will not depend on the aggregate 
masses present. The example above mentioned, of two coexistent 
phases liquid and vapour, indicates that there may thus be 
relations between the constitutions of the phases present in a 
chemical system which do not involve their total masses. These 
are developed in a very direct manner in Willard Gibbs’s original 
procedure. In so far as attractions at a distance (a uniform 
force such as gravity being excepted) and capillary actions at the 
interfaces between the phases are inoperative, the fundamental 
equation (i) can he integrated. Increasing the volume k times, 
and all the masses to the same extent — in fact, placing alongside 
each other k identical systems at the same temperature and 
pressure— will increase 4 * ^nd E in the same ratio k ; thus E must 
be a homogeneous function of the first degree of the independent 
variaWes v, and therefore by Euler’s theorem 

relating to such functions 

E = T0 — pv + + . • • . *f 

This integral equation merely expresses the additive character of 
the energies and entropies of adjacent portions of the system at 
uniform temperature, and thus depends only on the absence of 
sensible physical actipn directly across finite distances. If we 
form from it the expression for the complete differential 8E, and 
subtract ( I ), there remains the relation 

O e- — Vip + +...•+ (2) 

Hiis implies that in each ^se the change of pressure depends on 
and is determined by the changes in T, . . . ]% alone ; as we 
know beforehand that a physical property like pressure is an 


analytical function of the state of the system, it is therefore a 
function of these » + i quantities. When they are all inde- 
pendently vanaUe, the densities of the various constituents and 
of the entropy in the phase £re expressed by the partial fluxions of 
p with respect to them : thus 

ipHp n^^d/p 

v~ dV V dpkr' 

But when, as in the case above referred to of chloride of 
ammonium gas existing partially dissociated along with its 
constituents, the masses are not independent, necessary linear 
relations, furnished by the laws of definite combining proportions, 
subsist between the partial fluxions, and the form of the 
function which expresses p is thus restricted, in a manner which is 
easily expressible in each special case. 

This proposition that the pressure in any phase is a function of 
the temperature and of the potentials of the independent con- 
stituents, thus appears as a consequence of Carnot’s axiom 
combined with the energy principle and the absence of effective 
actions at a distance. It shows that at a given temperature 
pressure the potentials are not all independent, that there is a 
necessary relation connecting them. This is the equation of state 
or constitution of the phase, whose existence forms one mode of 
expression of Carnot’s principle, and in which all the properties 
of the phase arc involved and can thence be derived by simple 
j differentiation. 

The Phase When the material system contains only a 

single phase, the number of independent variations, , in addition 
to change of temperature and pressure, that can spontaneously 
occur in its constitution is thus one less than the number of its 
independent constituents. But where several phases coexist in 
contact in the same system, the number of possible indef)endent 
variations may be much smaller. The present independent 
variables Mj, . . ., ft,, are specially appropriate in this problem, 
because each of them has the same value in all the phases. Now 
each phase has its own characteristic equation, giving a relation 
between S/), Z 5 T, and . . . 6^4,, or such of the latter as are 
independent ; if r phases coexist, there are r such relation.s ; 
hence the number of possible independent variations, including 
those of V and T. is reduced to w-r + 2, where m is the number 
of independently variable chemical constituents which the system 
contains. This number of degrees of constitutive freedom 
cannot be negative ; therefore the number of possible phases 
that can coexist alongside each other cannot exceed 2. 
If m-f *2 phases actually coexist, there is no variable quantity in 
the system, thus the temperature and pressure and constitutions 
of the phases are all determined ; such is the triple point at which 
ice, water and vapour exist in presence of each other. I f there are 
m “f I coexistent phases, the system can vary in one respect only ; 
for example, at any temperature of water-substance different 
from the triple point two phases only, say liquid and vapour, 
or liquid and solid, coexist, and the pressure is definite, as also are 
the densities and potentials of the components. Finally, when 
but one phase, say water, is present, both pressure and tempera- 
ture can vary independently. The first example illustrates the 
case of systems, physical or chemical, in which there is only one 
possible state of equilibrium, forming a pointof transition between 
different constitutions ; in the second type each temperature has 
its own completely determined state of equilibrium ; in other 
cases the constitution in the equilibrium state is indeterminate 
regards the corresponding number of degrees of freedom. By aid 
of this phase rule of Gibbs the number of different chemical 
substances actually interacting in a given complex system can 
be determined from observation of the degree of spontaneous 
variation which it exhibits ; the rule thus lies at the foundation 
of the modern subject of chemical equilibrium and continuous 
chemical change in mixtures or alloys, and in this connexion it 
has been widely applied and developed in the experimental 
investigations of Roozeboom and van ’t Hoff and other physical 
chemists, mainly of the Dutch school. 

Extent to which the Theory can be practically developed^lt is 
only in systems in which the number of independent variables is 
small that the forms of the (various potentials, — or the form of the 
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fundamental characteristic equation expressir^ the energy of the 
system in terms of its entrqpy and constitution, or the pressure 
in terms of the temperature and t|ie potentials, which includes 
them all,— can be readily apprcixunated to by experimental 
determinations. Even in the case of the simple system water- 
vapour, which is fundamental for the theory of the steam-engine, 
this has not yet been completely accomplished. The general 
theory is thus largely confined, us above, to defining the restric- 
tions on the degree of variability of a complex chemical system 
which the principle of Carnot imposes. The tracing out of these 
general relations of continuity of state is much facilitated by 
geometrical diagrams, such as James Thomson first introduced in 
order to exhibit and explain Andrews’ results as to the range of 
coexistent phases in carbonic acid. Gibbs’s earliest thermo- 
dynamic surface liad for its co-ordinates volume, entropy and 
energy ; it was constructed to scale by Maxwell for water- 
substance, and is fully explained in later editions of the Theory oj 
Heat (1875) ; forms a relief map which, by simple inspection, 
reveals the course of the transformations of water, with the 
corresponding mechanical and thermal changes, in its three 
coexistent states of solid, liquid and gas. In the general case, 
when the substance has more than one independently variable 
constituent, there are more than three variables to be repre- 
sented ; but Gibbs has shown the utility of surfaces represent- 
ing, for instance, the entropy in terms of the constitutive variables 
when temperature and pressure are maintained constant. Such 
graphical methods are now of fundamental importance in 
connexion with the phase rule, for the experimental exploration 
of the trend of the changes of constitution of complex mixtures 
with interacting components, which arise as the physical con- 
ditiorLS are altered, as, for example in modem metallurgy, in the 
tlieory of alloys. The study of the phenomena of condensation 
in a mixture of two gases or vapours, initiated by Andrews and 
developed in this manner by van der Waals and his pupils, forms 
a case in point (see Condensation of Gases). 

Dilute Components : Perfect Gases and Dilute Solutions.- 
There are, however, two simple limiting cases, in which the theoty 
Ciin be completed by a determination of the functions involved in 
it, which throw much light on the phenomena of actual systcm.s 
not far removed from these ideal limits. They ore the cases of 
mixtures of perfect gases, and of very dilute solutions. 

If, foUowing Gibbs, we apply his equation (2) expressing the pres- 
sure m terms of the temperature and the potentials, to a very dilute 
solution of substances m.^, . , . fn^ iu a solvent substance m,, and 

vary tlie co-ordmate alone, p and T remaining unvaried, we have 
in the equilibrium state 

dUr , . L 
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in which every m except w, is very small, while diijdmr is presumably 
finite. As the second term is thus finite, this requires that the total 
potential of each component w,., which is m^dfjLrjdm^^ shall be finite, 
say kr in the limit when is null. Thus for very small concentra- 
tions the potential Ur of a dilute component must be of the fqjm 
krXo^mrjVj being proportional to tlie logarithm of the density of 
tliat component i it thus tends logaritlimically to an infinite value 
at evanescent concentrations, showing that removal of the la.st 
trace’s of any impurity would demand infinite proportionate ex- 
penditure of available energy, and is therefore practically impossible 
with finite intensities of force. It sliould be noted, however, that 
this argument applies only to fluid phrases, for in the case of deposi- 
tion of a solid w,. is not uniformly distril)iited throughout the pha.se ; 
thus it remains possible for the growth of a crystal at its surface 
in aqueous solution to extrude all the water except such as is in some 
form of chemical combination. 

The precise value of this logarithmic expression for the potential 
can be readily determined for the case of a perfect gas from its 
characteristic properties, and can be thence extended to other dilute 
forma of matter. We have pu^R/m.T for unit mass of the gas, 
where m is the mokoiilar weight, being 2 for hydrogen, and R is a 
constant equal to 82 x 10’’ in C.G.S. dynamical units, or 2 calories 
approximately in thermal energy units, which is the same for all 
gases because they have all the same number of molecules per unit 
volume. The increment of heat received by the unit mass of the 
gas is + H being thus the specific heat at constant 

volume, which can be a function only of the temperature. Thus 
^ jdH/T - R/m. log v J/fT-'dT • 

ni\d the available energy A per unit mass is E-T^ + T^o where 
E-tf+ G(fr, the integral being for a standard state, and e being 
mtrms^ energy of chemical constitution ; so that 


A = « +.^T + /xtfT - T/«T-i<rr - R/w.T log v. 

If there are j/ molecules in the unit mass, and N per unit volume, we 
have f»i/=xNwt/, eacli being i where e' is the number of molecules 
per unit mass in hydrogen ; thus the free energy per molecule is 
a'-f RTlog6N, where R'=R/2v^ and Is a function ol 

T alone. It is customary to avoid introducing the unknown mole- 
cular constant e' by worlung with the available energy per “ gramme- 
molecule,” that is, for a number of grammes expressed by the 
molecular weight of the sub.stancc ; this Is a constant multiple of the 
available energy per molecule, and i.s a + RT logp, p being the density 
equal to 6N .where h^mfzv'. This formula niay now be extended 
by simple summation to a mixture of gases, on the ground of Dalton’s 
experimental principle that each of tlie compe^ents behaves in 
presence of the others a.s it would do in a vacuum. The components 
are, in fact, actually separable w'holly or partfally in reversible ways 
which may be combined into cycles, for example, cither (i.) by 
diffusion through a porous partition, taking account of the work of 
the pressures, or (ii.) by utilizing the modified constitution towards 
the top of a long column of the mixture ari.sing from the action of 
gravity, or (iii.) by reversible nbsoiytion of a single component. 

If we employ in place of available energy the form of characteristic 
equation which gives the pressure in terms of the temperature and 
potentials, the pre.ssunj of the mixture is exiiressed as the sum of 
those belonging to its components : this equation was made by Gibbs 
the basis of his analytical theory of gas mixtures, w^hich he tested by 
its application to the only data then available, those of the equili- 
brium of dissociation of nitrogen peroxide (2NOjj NaOj) vapour. 

Van ’/ Hoffs Osmotic Prvinple : Theoretical Explanation . — 
We proceed to examine how far the same formulae as hold for 
gases apply to the available energy^ of matter in solution which is 
so dilute that each molecule of the dissolved substance, though 
possibly the centre of a complex of molecules of the solvent, is for 
nearly all the time beyond the sphere of direct influence of the 
other molecules of the dissolved substance. 'The available 
energy is a function only of the co-ordinates of the matter in bulk 
and the temperature ; its change on further dilution, with which 
alone we are concerned in the transformations of dilute solutions, 
can depend only on the further separation of these molecular 
complexes in space that is thereby produced, as no one of them is 
in itself altered. The change is therefore a function only of the 
number N of the dissolved molecules per unit volume, and of the 
temperature, and is, per molecule, expressible in a form entirely 
independent of their constitution and of that of the medium in 
which they are dissolved. This suggests that the expression for 
the change on dilution is the same as the known one for a gas, in 
which the same moleailes would exist free and in the main 
outside each other’s spheres of influence ; which confirms and is 
verified by the experimental principle of van ’t Hoff, that osmotic 
pressure obeys the laws of gaseous pressure with identically the 
same physied constants as those of gast^s. It can be held, in fact, 
that this suggestion does not fall short of a demonstration, on the 
basis of Carnot’s principle, and independent of special molecular 
theory, that in all cases where the molecules of a component, 
whether it be of a gas or of a solution, arc outside each other’s 
spheres of influence, the available energy, so far as regards 
dilution, must have a common form, and the physical constants 
must therefore be the known gas-constants. The customary 
exposition derives this principle, by an argument involving 
cycles, from Henry’s law of solution of gases ; it is sensibly 
restricted to such solutes as appear concomitantly in the free 
gaseous state, but theoretically it becomes general when it is 
remembered that no solute can be absolutely non-volatile. 

Source of the Idea of Temperature. — The sing[le new element 
that thermodynamics introduces into the ordinary dynamical 
specification of a material system is temperature. This concep- 
tion is akin to that of potential, except that it is given to us 
directly by our sense of heat. But if that were not so, we could 
still demonstrate, on the basis of Carnot’s principle, that there is a 
definite function of the state of a body which must be the same 
for all of a series of connected bodies, when thermal equilibrium 
has become established so that there is no tendency for heat to 
flow from one to another. For we can by mere geometrical 
displacement change the order of the bodies so as to bring 
different ones into direct contact. If this disturbed the thermal 
equilibrium, we could construct cyclic proce.s.ses to take advantage 
of the resulting flow of heat to do mechanical work, and such 
processes might he carried on without limit. Thus it is proved 
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tlmt if a body A is in temperature-equilibrium with B, and B 
with C/ then A must be in equilibrium with C directly. This 
argument can be applied^ by aid of adiabatic partitions^ even 
when the bodies are in a field of force so that mechanical work is 
required to change their geometrical arrangement ; it was in 
fact employed by Maxwell to extend from the case of a gas to that 
of any other system the proposition that the temperature is the 
same all along a vertical column in equilibrium under gravity. 

It had been shown from the kinetic theory by Maxwell that in a 
gas-column the mean kinetic energy of the molecules is the same 
at all heights. If the only test of equality of temperature con- 
sisted in bringing the bodies into contact, this would be rather a 
proof that thermal temperature is of the same physical nature in 
all parts of the field of force ; but temperature can also be 
equalized across a distance by radiation, so that this law for gases 
is itself already necessitated by Carnot’s general principle, and 
merely confirmed or verified by the special gas-theory. But 
without introducing into the argument the existence of radiation, 
the uniformity of temperature throughout all phases in equilibrium 
is necessitated by the doctrine of energetics alone, as otherwise, 
for example, the raising of a quantity of gas to the top of the 
gravitational column in an adiabatic enclosure together with the 
lowering of an equal mass to the bottom would be a source of 
power, capable of unlimited repetition. 

Laws of Chemical Equilibrium based on Available Energy . — 
The complete theory of chemical and physical equilibrium in 
gaseous mixtures and in very dilute solutions may readily be ' 
developed in terms of available energy (cf. PhU, Trans. ^ 1897, 
A, pp. 266-280), which forms perhaps the most vivid and most 
direct procedure. The available energy per molecule of any kind, 
in a mixture of perfect gases in which there are N molecules of 
that kind per unit volume, has been found to be a + R'Tlog^N 
where R' is the universal physical constant connected with R 
above. This expression represents the marginal increase of 
available energy due to the introduction of one more molecule 
uf that kind into the system as actually constituted. 'Fhe same 
formula also applies, by what has already been stated, to sub- 
stances in dilute solution in any given solvent. In any isolated 
system in a mobile state of reaction or of internal dissociation, 
the condition of chemical equilibrium is that the available energy 
at constant temperature is a minimum, therefore that it is 
stationary, and slight change arising from fresh reaction would 
not sensibly alter it. Suppose that this reaction, per molecule 
affected by it, is equivalent to introducing molecules of type 
Nj, «„ of type Nj, &c., into the system, n^, Wg? • • • being the 
nurtibers of molecules of the different types that take part in the 
reaction, as shown by its chemical equation, reckoned positive 
when they appear, negative when they disappear. Then in the 
state of equilibrium 

ni(a'j -♦ RT log ??,N]) + tt^(a'2 + RT log fcjN,) + . , . . 
must vanish. Therefore . . . mu.st be equal to K, a 

function of the temperature alone. This law, originally based 
by Guldberg and Waage on direct statistics of molecular inter- 
action, expresses for each temperature the relation connecting the 
densities of the interacting substances, in dilution comparable as 
regards density with the perfect gaseous state, when the reaction 
has come to the state of mobile equilibrium. 

All properties of any system, including the heat of reaction, 
are expressible in terms of its available energy A, equal to 
E -T^+</>^T. Thus as the constitution of the system changes 
with the temperature, we have 



where 


«E=:«H + «W, 

5 H being heat and fiW mechanical and chemical energy imparted 
to the system at constant temperature ; hence 


which is equivalent to * ^ 


E-W^ 




)■ 


This general formula, applied differentially, expresses the heat 
fiE-oW absorbed by a reaction in terms of 8A, the change 
produced by it in the availaj)le energy of the system, and of 8W, 
the mechanical and electrical work done on the system during 
its progress. ^ 

In the problem of reaction in gaseous systems or in very dilute 
solution, the change of available energy per molecule of reaction 
has just been found to be 

SA = SAq + RT log K', where K' = . K ; 

thus, when the reaction is spontaneous without requiring external 
work, the heat absorbed per molecule of reaction is 

This formula has been utilized by van ’t Hoff to determine, in 
terms of the heat of reaction, the displacement of equilibrium in 
various systems arising from change of temperature ; for K, equal 
to . . ., is the reaction-parameter through which alone the 

temperature affects the law of chemical equilibrium in dilute 
systems* 

Interfacial Phenomena: Liquid Filins. — The characteristic 
equation hitherto developed refers to the state of an element of 
mass in the interior of a homogeneous substance : it does not 
apply to matter in the neighbourhood of the transition between 
two adjacent phases. A remarkable analysis has been developed 
by J. W. Gibbs in which the present methods concerning matter 
in bulk are extended to the phenomena at such an interface, 
without the introduction of any molecular theory ; it forms 
the thermodynamic completion of Gauss’s mechanical theory of 
capillarity, based on the early form of the principle of total 
energy. The validity of the fundamental doctrine of available 
energy, so far as regards all mechanical actions in bulk such as 
surface tensions, is postulated, even when applied to interfacial 
layers so thin as to be beyond our means of measurement ; the 
argument from perpetual motions being available here also, as 
soon as we have experimentally ascertained that the said tensions 
are definite physical properties of the state of the interface and 
not merely accidental phenomena. The procedure will then 
consist in assuming a definite excess of energy, of entropy, and 
of the masses of the various components, each per unit surface, 
at the interface, the potential of each component being of 
necessity, in equilibrium, the same as it is in the adjacent masses. 
The interfacial transition layer thus provides in a sense a new 
.surface-phase coexistent with those on each side of it, and ha\ ing 
its own characteristic equation. It is only the extent of the 
interface and not its cur^^atures that need enter into this relation, 
because any slight influence of the latter can be eliminated from 
the equation by slightly displacing the position of the surface 
which is taken to represent the interface geometrically. By an 
argument similar to one given above, it is shown that one of the 
forms of the characteristic equation is a relation expressing the 
surface tension as a function of the temperature and the potentials 
of the various components present on the two sides of the 
interface ; and from the differentiation of this the surface 
densities of the superficial distributions of these components 
(as above defined) can be obtained. The conditions that a 
specified new phase may become developed when two other 
given ones are brought into contact, i.e. that a chemical reaction 
may start at the interface, are thence formally expressed in 
terms of the surface tensions of the three transition layers and the 
pressures in the three phases. In the case of a thin soap-film, 
sudden extension of any part reduces the interfacial density of 
each component at each surface of the film, and so alters the 
surface tension, which requires time to recover by the very slow 
diffusion of dissolved material from other parts of the thin film ; 
the system being stable, this change must be an increase of 
tension, and constitutes a species of elasticity in the film. Thus 
in a vertical film the surface tension must be greater in the 
higher parts, as they have to sustain the weight of th^e lower parts : 
the upper parts, in fact, stretch until the superficial densities of 
the components there situated are reduced to the amounts that 
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correspond to the tension required for this purpose. Such a film 
could not therefore consist of pure water. But there is a limit to 
these processes : if the film becomes ^ thm that there is no water 
in bulk between its surfaces, the te^ions cannot adjust them- 
selves in this slow way by migration of y)mponents from one part 
of the film to another ; if the film can survive at all after it has 
become of molecular thickness, it must be as a definite molecular 
structure all across its thickness. Of such type are the black 
spots that break out in soap-films (suggested by Gibbs and proved 
by the measures of Reinold and Riicker) : the spots increase in 
size because their tension is less than that of the surrounding 
film, but their indefinite increase is presumably stopped in 
practice by some clogging or viscous agency at their boundary. 

Transition to Molecular Theory. — ^The subject of energetics, 
based on the doctrine of available energy, deals with matter in 
bulk and is not concerned with its molecular constitution, which 
it is expressly designed to eliminate from the problem. This 
analysis of the phenomena of surface tension shows how far the 
principle of negation of perpetual motions can carry us, into 
regions which at first sight might be classed as molecular. But, 
as in other cases, it is limited to pointing out the general scheme 
of relations within which the phenomena can have their play. 
There is now a considerable body of knowledge correlating 
surface tension with chemical constitution, especially to a 
certain extent with the numerical density of the distribution 
of molecules ; thus R. Edtvos has shown that a law of proportion- 
ality exists for wide classes of substances between the tempera- 
ture-gradient of the surface tension and the density of the mole- 
cules over the surface layer, which varies as the two-thirds 
power of the number per unit volume (see Chemistry : Physical). 
This takes us into the sphere of molecular science, where at 
present we have only such indications largely derived from 
experiment, if we except the mere notion of inter-atomic forces of 
unknown character on which the older theories of capillarity, 
those of Laplace and Poisson, were constructed. 

In other topics the same restrictions on the scope of the simple 
statical theory of energy appear. From the ascertained behaviour 
in certain respects of gaseous media we are able to construct 
their characteristic equation, and correlate their remaining 
relations by means of its consequences. Part of the experimental 
knowledge required for this purpose is the values of the gas-con- 
stants, which prove to be the same for all nearly perfect gases. 
The doctrine of energetics by itself can give no clue as to why this 
should be so ; it can only construct a scheme for each simple 
or complex medium on the basis of its own experimentally 
determined characteristic equation. The explanation of uni- 
formities in the intrinsic constitutions of various media belongs 
to molecular theory, which is a distinct and in the main more 
complex and more speculative department of knowledge. When 
we proceed further and find, ‘with van ’t Hoff, that these same 
universal gas-constants reappear in the relations of very dilq^e 
solutions, our demand for an explanation such as can only l3e 
provided by molecular theory (as supra) is intensely stimulated. 
But except in respects such as these the doctrine of energetics 
gives a complete synthesis of the course and relations of the 
chemical reactions of matter in bulk, from which we can eliminate 
atomism altogether by restating the merely numerical atomic 
theory of Dalton as a principle of equivalent combining pro- 
portions. Of recent years there has been a considerable school of 
chemists who insist on this procedure as a purification of their 
science from the hypothetical ideas as to atoms and molecules, 
in terms of which its experimental facts have come to be expressed. 
A complete system of doctrine can be developed in this manner, 
but its scope will ' be limited. It makes use of one principle 
of correlation, the doctrine of available energy, and discards 
another such principle, the atomic theory. Nor can it be said 
that the one principle is really more certain and definite than the 
other. This may be illustrated by what has sometimes by 
German writers been called Gibbs’s paradox : the energy that is 
available for mechanical effect in the inter-diffusion of given 
volumes of two gases depends only on these volumes and their 
pressures, and is independent of what the gases are ; if the gases 
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differed only infinitesimally in constitution it would still be the 
same, and the question arises where we are to stop, for we cannot 
suppose the inter-diffusion of two identical gases to be a source of 
power. This then looks like a real failure, or rather limitation, of 
I the principle ; and there are other such, that can only be satis- 
I factorily explained by aid of the complementary doctrine of 
molecular theory. That theory, in fact, shows that the more 
I nearly identical the gases are, the slower will be the process of 
I inter-diflfusion, so that the mechanical energy will indeed be 
I available, but only after a time that becomes indefinitely pro- 
I longed. It is a case in which the simple doctrine of energetics 
becomes inadequate before the limit is reached: The phenomena 
; of highly rarefied gases provide other cases. And in fact the only 
reason hitherto thought of for the invariable tendency of available 
energy to diminish, is that it represents the general principle that 
in the kinetic play of a vast assemblage of independent mole- 
cules individually beyond our control, the normal tendency is for 
the regularities to diminish and the motions to become less 
correlated : short of some such reason, it is an unexplained 
empirical principle. In the special departments of dynamical 
physics on the other hand, the molecular theory, there dynamical 
and therefore much more difficult and less definite, is an indispens- 
able part of the framework of science ; and even experimental 
chemistry now leans more and more on new physical methods 
and instruments. Without molecular theory the clue which has 
developed into spectrum analysis, bringing with it stellar 
chemistry and a new physical astronomy, would not have been 
available ; nor would the laws of diffusion and conduction in 
gases have attained more than an empirical form ; nor would it 
have been possible to weave tlie phenomena of electrodynamics 
and radiation into an entirely rational theory. 

The doctrine of available energy, as the expression of thermo- 
dynamic theory, is directly implied in Carnot’s Essai of 1824, and 
constitutes, in fact, its main theme ; it took a fresh start, in the 
light of fuller experimental knowledge regarding the nature of 
heat, in the early memoirs of Rankine and Lord Kelvin, which 
may be found in their Collected Scientific Papers ; a subsequent 
exposition occurs in Maxwell’s Theory of Heat ; its most familiar 
form of statement is Lord Kelvin’s principle of the dissipation of 
available energy. Its principles were very early applied by James 
Thomson to a physico-chemical problem, that of the influence of 
stress on the growth of crystals in their mother liquor. The 
“ thermodynamic function ” introduced by Rankine into its 
development is the same as the “ entropy ” of the material 
system, independently defined by Clausius about the same time. 
Clausius’s form of the principle, that in' an adiabatic system the 
entropy tends continually to increase, has been placed by Pro- 
fessor Willard Gibbs, of Yale University, at the foundation of his 
magnificent but complex and difficult development of the theory. 
His monumental memoir “ On the Equilibrium of Heterogene- 
ous Substances,” first published in Trans. Connecticut Academy 
(1876-1878), made a clean sweep of the subject ; and workers 
in the modern experimental science of physical chemistry 
have returned to it again and again to find their empirical 
principles forecasted in the light of pure theory, and to derive 
fresh inspiration for new departures. As specially preparatory to 
Gibbs’s general discussion may be mentioned Lord Rayleigh’s 
memoir on the thermodynamics of gaseous diffusion {Phil. Mag., 
1876), which was expounded by Maxwell in the 9th edition of the 
Ency. Brit. (art. Diffusion). The fundamental importance of 
the doctrine of dissipation of energy for the theory of chemical 
reaction had already been insisted on in general terms by 
Rayleigh ; subsequent to, but independently of, Gibbs’s work it 
had been elaborated by von Helmholtz {Gesamm. Abhandl. ii. and 
iii.) in connexion with the thermodynamics of voltaic cells, and 
more particularly in the calculation of the free or available 
energy of solutions from data of vapour-pressure, with a view to 
the application to the theory of concentration ceils, therein also 
coming close to the doctrine of osmotic pressure. This form of 
the general theory has here been traced back substantially to 
Lord Kelvin under date 1855. Expositions and developments on 
various lines will be found in papers by Riecke and by Planck in 
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Amdtn der Physik between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Larmor, Phil. Trans., 1897, A, in Voigt's Compendium 
der Physik and his more recent ThermodyrumUk, in Planck's 
Voflesungm uber Themodynatnik, in Duhem's elaborate Trcdti 
de micanique ckinUque and Le Potential Oienncdynamique, in 
Whetham’s Theory of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van ’t Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent forni of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by the latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. This heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
radiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space arc so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (cf. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of the phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy ; for example, it far outweighs that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtz and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be it.self far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con- 
sequent on a fall of temperature : a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Tlieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the potency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in veiy minute permanent 
amounts^ so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in 10^ 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also Thbrmodvnam ics. (J. L.*) 

ENERGIOl, or Enercumen.s (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were f^ularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races everywhere disease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes called 
as being tossed ‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this 'Wty were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the shelter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesckichie, vol. i. § 16). 
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After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing {Aposi. Const viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were daily M and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, afmr a fast of from 20 to 40 da>^, were 
admitted to the eucharis^. and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word ivtjrftXv and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians f pp. 24K>247 : an excursus on '* The Conflict with 
Demons ” in A. Hamack, ike Expansion of Christianity^ i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysui ; iv, in, ipyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defined as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it jb capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form ; a charge of gunpowder pos- 
sesses energy, forit is capable of doing work in exploding; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possiisses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, also involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

All kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth s attraction ; if we raise 2 lb through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 ft. will be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, the work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-pouqd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit Is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second as our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a J.)yne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of Vaxia the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore be the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work ; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
energy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between “ available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, ^at Is to j^y, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of energy, its conserva- 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be su^nded by a string passing over a 
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pulley, in descending through lo ft. it is capable of raising nearly 
a pound weight att^ed to the other end of the string, through 
the same height, and thus can do nearly lo foot-pounds of work. 
The smoother we make the pulleAthe more nearly does the 
amount of useful work which the weight is capable of doing 
approach lo foot-poUnds, and if we tdte into account the work 
done against the friction of the pulley, we may say that the work 
done by the descending weight is lo foot-pounds, and hence 
when the weight is in its elevated position we have at disposal 
10 foot-pounds more energy than when it is in the lower position. 
It should be noticed, however, that tliis energy is possessed by 
the system consisting of the earth and pound together, in virtue of 
their separation, and that neither could do work without the other 
to attract it. The system consisting of the earth and the pound 
therefore possesses an amount of energy which depends on the 
relative positions of its two parts, on account of the latent physical 
connexion existing between them. In most mechanical systems 
the working stresses acting between the parts can be determined 
when the relative positions of all the parts are known ; and the 
energy which a system possesses in virtue of the relative positions 
of its parts, or its configuration classified as ‘‘potential energy/’ 
to distinguish it from energy of motion which we shall presently 
consider. The word potential does not imply that this energy is 
not real ; it exists in potentiality only in the sense that it is 
stored away in some latent manner ; but it can be drawn upon 
without limit for meclianical work. 

It is a fundamental result in dynamics that, if a body be pro- 
jected vertically upwards in vacuo ^ with a velocity of v centi- 
metres per second, it will rise to a height of centimetres, 
where g represents the numerical value of the acceleration pro- 
duced by gravity in centimetre-second units. Now, if m represent 
the mass of the body in grammes, its weight will he mg dynes, for 
it will require a force of ntg dynes to produce in it the acceleration 
denoted by g. Hence the work done in raising the moss will be 
represented by that is, ergs. Now, whatever be 

the direction in which a body is moving, a frictionless constraint, 
like a string attached to the body, can cause its velocity to be 
changed into the vertical direction without any cl^ge taking 
place in the magnitude of the velocity. Thus it is merely in 
virtue of the velocity that the mass Is capable of rising against 
the resistance of gravity, and hence we recognize that on account 
of its motion the body possessed units of energy. Energy 
of motion is usually adled “ kinetic energy.” 

A simple example of the transformation of kinetic energy into 
potential energy, and vice versa, is afforded by the pendulum. 
When at the limits of its swing, the pendulum is for an instant at 
rest, and all the energy of the oscillation is static or potential. 
When passing through its position of equilibrium, since grpity 
can do no more work upon it without changing its fixed point of 
support, all the energy of oscillation is kinetic. At intermediate 
positions the energy is partly kinetic and partly potential. 

Available kinetic energy is possessed by a system of two or more 
bodies in virtue of the relative motion of its parts. Since our 
conception* of velocity is essentially relative, it is plain that any 
property possessed by a body in virtue of its motion can be 
effectively possessed by it only in relation to those bodies with 
respect to which it is moving. If a body whose mass is m 
grammes be moving with a velocity of v centimetres per second 
relative to the earth, the available kinetic energy possessed by the 
system is ergs if m be small relative to the earth. But if we 
consider two bodies each of mass m and one of them moving with 
velocity v relative to the other, only im 7 f- units of work is available 
from this system, alone. Thus the estimation of kinetic energy 
is intimately affected by the choice of our base of measurement. 

When the stresses acting between the parts of a system depend 
only on the relative positions of those parts, the sum of the 
kinetic energy and potential energy of the system is always the 
same, provided the system be not acted upon by anything outside 
it. Such a system is called “ conservative,” and is well illustrated 
by the swinging pendulum above referred to. But there are 
stresses which depend on the relative moHon of the visible 
bodies between which they appear to act. When work is done 
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against these forces no full equivalent of potential energy may be 
produced ; this applies espe^Iy to frictional forces, for if the 
motion of the system be reversed the forces will be also reversed 
and will still oppose the motion. It was long believed that work 
done against such forces was lost, and it was not till the igrth 
century that the energy thus transformed was traced; the 
conservation of energy £s become the master-key to unlock the 
connexions in inanimate nature. 

It was pointed out by Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and P. G. Tait 
that Newton had divined the principle of the conservation of 
energy, so far as it belongs purely to mechanics. But what 
became of the work done against frictioq and such non- 
conservative forces remained obscure, while the chemical doctrine 
that heat was an mdestructible substance afterwards led to the 
idea that it was lost. There was, however, even before Newton’s 
time, more than a suspicion that heat was a form of energy. 
Francis Bacon expressed his conviction that heat consists of a 
kind of motion or “ brisk agitation ” of the pwticles of matter. 
In the Novum Organmiy after giving a long list of the sources 
of heat, he says : “ From these examples, taken collectively as 
well as singly, the nature whose limit is heat appears to be 
motion. . . . It must not be thought that heat generates motion 
or motion heat (though in some respects this is true), but the very 
essence of heal, or the substantial self of heat, is motion and 
nothing else.” 

After Newton s time the first vigorous effort to r«tore the 
universality of the doctrine of energy was made by Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, and was published in the Fhih 
Trans, for 1798. Rumford was engaged in superintending the 
boring of cannon in the military arsenal at Munich, and was 
struck by the amount of heat produced by the action of the 
boring bar upon the brass castings. In order to see whether the 
heat came out of the chips he compared the capacity for heat of 
the chips abraded by the boring bar with that of an equal quantity 
of the metal cut from the l.>lock by a fine saw, and obtained the 
same result in the two cases, from which he concluded that 
“ the heat produced could not possilily have been furnished at 
the expense of the latent heat of the metallic chips.” 

Rumford then turned up u hollow cylinder which was cast in 
one piece with a brass six-poundcr, and having reduced the 
connexion between the cylinder and cannon to a narrow neck of 
metal, ho caused a blunt borer to press against the hollow of the 
cylinder with a force equal to the weight of about 10,000 It), 
while the casting was made to rotate in a lathe. By this means 
the mean temperature of the brass was raised through about 70® 
Fahr., while the amount of metal abraded was onlv 8.^7 grains. 

in order to be sure that the heat was not due to the action of the 
air upon the newly exposed metallic surface, the cylinder and the 
end of the boring bar were immersed in 18*77 lb of water contained 
in an oak box. The temperature of the water at the commence- 
ment of the experiment was 60® Fahr., and after two horses had 
turned the lathe for aj hours the water boiled. Taking into 
account the heat absorbed by the box and the metal, Rumford 
calculated that the heat developed was sufficient to raise 26*58 lb 
of water from the freezing to the boiling point, and in this calcula- 
tion the heat lost by radiation and conduction was neglected. 
Since one horse was capable of doing the work required, Rumford 
remarked that one horse can generate heat as rapidly as nine wax 
candles burning in the ordinary manner. 

Finally, Rumford reviewed all the sources from which the heat 
might have been supposed to be derived, and concluded that it 
was simply produced by the friction, and that the supply was 
inexhaustible. “ It is hardly necessary to add,” he remarks, 
“ that anything which any insulated body or system of bodies 
can continue to furnish without limitation cannot possibly be* a 
fnaterial substance ; and it appears to me to be extremely dffiftcult, 
if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of anything 
capable of being excited and communicated in tlie manner that 
heat was excited and communicated in these experiments, except 
it be motion^ 

About the same time Davy showed that two pieces of ice 
could be melted by rubbing them together in a vacuum, although 
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Amdtn der Physik between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Larmor, Phil. Trans., 1897, A, in Voigt's Compendium 
der Physik and his more recent ThermodyrumUk, in Planck's 
Voflesungm uber Themodynatnik, in Duhem's elaborate Trcdti 
de micanique ckinUque and Le Potential Oienncdynamique, in 
Whetham’s Theory of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van ’t Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent forni of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by the latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. This heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
radiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space arc so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (cf. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of the phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy ; for example, it far outweighs that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtz and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be it.self far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con- 
sequent on a fall of temperature : a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Tlieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the potency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in veiy minute permanent 
amounts^ so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in 10^ 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also Thbrmodvnam ics. (J. L.*) 

ENERGIOl, or Enercumen.s (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were f^ularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races everywhere disease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes called 
as being tossed ‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this 'Wty were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the shelter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesckichie, vol. i. § 16). 
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After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing {Aposi. Const viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were daily M and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, afmr a fast of from 20 to 40 da>^, were 
admitted to the eucharis^. and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word ivtjrftXv and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians f pp. 24K>247 : an excursus on '* The Conflict with 
Demons ” in A. Hamack, ike Expansion of Christianity^ i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysui ; iv, in, ipyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defined as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it jb capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form ; a charge of gunpowder pos- 
sesses energy, forit is capable of doing work in exploding; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possiisses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, also involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

All kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth s attraction ; if we raise 2 lb through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 ft. will be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, the work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-pouqd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit Is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second as our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a J.)yne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of Vaxia the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore be the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work ; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
energy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between “ available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, ^at Is to j^y, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of energy, its conserva- 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be su^nded by a string passing over a 
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to that of I atmosphere the value of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat obtained was 821*89 foot-pounds. Between 10 atmo- 
spheres and I it was 815 *87 5 foot^^pouds^ and between 23 and 14 
atmospheres 761*74 foot-pounds. \ 

But; unlike Mayer and S^guin^ }a^le was not content with 
assuming that when air is compressed or allowed to expand the 
heat generated or absorbed is the equivalent of the work done and 
of that only^ no change being made in the internal energy of the 
air itself when the temperature is kept constant. To test this two 
vessels similar to that used in the last experiment were placed in 
the same calorimeter and connected by a tube with a stop-cock. 
One contained air at a pressure of 22 atmospheres, while the 
other was exhausted. On opening the stop-cock no work was 
done by the expanding air against external forces, since it 
expanded into a vacuum, and it was found that no heat was 
generated or absorbed. This showed that Mayer’s assumption 
was true. On repeating the experiment when the two vessels 
were placed in different calorimeters, it was found that heat was 
absorbed by the vessel containing the compressed air, while an 
equal quantity of heat was produced in the calorimeter containing 
the exhausted vessel. The heat absorbed was consumed in giving 
motion to the issuing stream of air, and was reproduced by the 
impact of the particles on the sides of the exhausted vessel. 
The subsequent researches of Dr Joule and Lord Kelvin {Phil 
Trans., 1853, p. 357, 1854, p. 321, and 1862, p. 579) showed that 
the statement that no internal work is done when a gas expands or 
contracts is not quite true, but the amount is very small in the 
cases of those gases which, like oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
can only be liquefied by intense cold and pressure. 

For a long time the final result deduced by Joule by these 
varied and careful investigations was accepted as the standard 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. Recent determina- 
tions by H. A. Rowland and others, necessitated by modern 
requirements, have shown that it is in error, but by less than i %. 
The writings of Joule, which thus occupy the place of honour in 
the practical establishment of the conservation of energy, have 
been collected into two volumes published by the Physical 
Society of Ix)ndon. On the theoretical side the greatest stimulus 
came from the publication in 1847, without knowledge of Mayer 
or Joule, of Helmholtz’s great memoir, Vber die Erhaltung dcr 
Kraft, followed immediately (1848-1852) by the establishment of 
the science of thermodynamics {q.v.), mainly by R. Clausius and 
Lord Kelvin on the basis of “ Carnot’s principle ”(1824), modified 
in expression so as to be consistent with the conservation of 
energy (see Energetics). 

Though we can convert the whole of the energy possessed by 
any mechanical system into heat, it is not in our power to perform 
the inverse operation, and to utilize the whole of the heat in 
doing mechanical work. Thus we see that different forms of 
energy are not equally valuable for conversion into work. The 
ratio of the portion of the energy of a system which can under 
given conditions be converted into mechanical work to the whole 
amount of energy operated upon maybe called the “ availability ” 
of the energy. If a system be removed from all communication 
with anything outside of itself, the whole amount of energy 
possessed by it will remain constant, but will of its own accord 
tend to undergo such transformations as will diminish its avail- 
ability. This general law, known as the principle of the “ dissipa- 
tion of energy,” was first adequately pointed out by Lord Kelvin 
in 1852 ; and was applied by him to some of the principal 
problems of cosmical physics. Though controlling all phenomena 
of which we have any experience, the principle of the dissipation 
of energy rests on a very different foundation from that of the 
conservation of efiergy ; for while we may conceive of no means 
of circumventing the latter principle, it seems that the actions of 
intelligent beings are subject to the former only in consequence of 
the rudeness of the machinery which they have at their disposal for 
controlling the behaviour of those ultimate portions of matter, in 
virtue of me motions or positions of which the energy with which 
they have to deal exists. If we have a weight capable of falling 
through a certain distance, we can employ the mutual forces of 
the system consisting of the earth and weight to do an amount of 
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useful work which is less than the full amount of potential energy 
possessed by the system only in consequence of the friction of the 
constraints, so that the limit of availability in this case is de- 
termined only by the friction which is unavoidable. Here we 
have to deal with a transformation with which we can grapple, 
and which can be controlled for our purposes. If, on the otiher 
hand, we have to deal with a system of molecules of whose 
motions in the aggregate we become conscious only by indirect 
means, while we know absolutely nothing either of the motions or 
positions of any individual molecule, it is obvious that we cannot 
grasp single molecules and control their movements so as to 
derive the full amount of work from the system. All we can do in 
such cases is to place the system under certain conditions of 
transformation, and be content with the amount of work which it 
is, as it were, willing to render up under those conditions. Thus 
the principle of Carnot involves the conclusion that a greater 
proportion of the heat possessed by a body at a high temperature 
can be converted into work than in the case of an equal quantity 
of heat possessed by a body at a low temperature, so that the 
availability of heat increases with the temperature. 

Clerk Maxwell supposed two compartments, A and B, to be 
filled with gas at the same temperature, and to be separated by 
an ideal, infinitely thin partition containing a number of exceed- 
ingly small trap-doors, each of which could be opened or closed 
without any expenditure of energy. An intelligent creature, or 
“ demon,” possessed of unlimited powers of vision, is placed in 
charge of each door, with instructions to open the door whenever 
a particle in A comes towards it with more than a certain velocity 
V, and to keep it closed against all particles in A moving with 
less than this velocity, but, on the other hand, to open the door 
whenever a particle in B approaches it with less than a certain 
velocity v, which is not greater than V, and to keep it closed 
against all particles in B moving with a greater velocity than this. 
By continuing this process every unit of mass which enters B will 
carry with it more energy than each unit which leaves B, and 
hence the temperature of the gas in B will be raised and that 
of the gas in A lowered, while no heat is l6st and no energy 
expended ; so that by the application of intelligence alone a 
portion of gas of uniform pressure and temperature may be 
sifted into two parts, in which both the temperature and the 
pressure are different, and from which, therefore, work can be 
obtained at the expense of heat. This shows that the principle of 
the dissipation of energy has control over the actions of those 
agents only whose faculties arc too gross to enable them to 
grapple individually with the minute portions of matter which 
are the seat of energy. ' 

In 1875 Lord Rayleigh published an investigation on “ the 
work which may be gained during the mixing of gases.” In the 
preface he states the position that ” whenever, then, two gases 
are allowed to mix without the performance of work, there is 
dissipation of enei^gy, and an opportunity of doing work at the 
expense of low temperature heat has been for ever lost.” He 
shows that the amount of work obtainable is equal to that which 
can be done by the first gas in expanding into the space occupied 
by the second (supposed vacuous) together with that done by the 
second in expanding into the space occupied by the first. In the 
experiment imagined by Lord Rayleigh a porous diaphragm takes 
the place of the partition and trap-doors imagined, by Qerk 
Maxwell, and the molecules sort themselves automatically on 
account of the difference in their average velocities for the two 
gases. When the pressure on one side of the diaphragm thus 
becomes greater than that on the other, work may be done at the 
expense of heat in pushing the diaphragm, and the operation 
carried on with continual gain of work until the gases are 
uniformly diffused. There is this difference, however, between 
this experiment and the operation imagined by Maxwell, that 
when the gases have diffused the experiment cannot be repeated ; 
and it is no more contrary to the dissipation of energ>' tiian is the 
fact that work may be derived at the expend of heat when a gas 
expands into a vacuum, for the working substance is not finally 
restored to its original condition ; while Maxwell’s “ demons ” 
may operate without limit. 
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Amdtn der Physik between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Larmor, Phil. Trans., 1897, A, in Voigt's Compendium 
der Physik and his more recent ThermodyrumUk, in Planck's 
Voflesungm uber Themodynatnik, in Duhem's elaborate Trcdti 
de micanique ckinUque and Le Potential Oienncdynamique, in 
Whetham’s Theory of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van ’t Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent forni of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by the latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. This heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
radiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space arc so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (cf. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of the phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy ; for example, it far outweighs that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtz and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be it.self far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con- 
sequent on a fall of temperature : a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Tlieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the potency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in veiy minute permanent 
amounts^ so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in 10^ 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also Thbrmodvnam ics. (J. L.*) 

ENERGIOl, or Enercumen.s (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were f^ularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races everywhere disease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes called 
as being tossed ‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this 'Wty were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the shelter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesckichie, vol. i. § 16). 


--ENERGY 

After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing {Aposi. Const viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were daily M and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, afmr a fast of from 20 to 40 da>^, were 
admitted to the eucharis^. and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word ivtjrftXv and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians f pp. 24K>247 : an excursus on '* The Conflict with 
Demons ” in A. Hamack, ike Expansion of Christianity^ i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysui ; iv, in, ipyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defined as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it jb capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form ; a charge of gunpowder pos- 
sesses energy, forit is capable of doing work in exploding; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possiisses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, also involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

All kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth s attraction ; if we raise 2 lb through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 ft. will be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, the work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-pouqd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit Is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second as our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a J.)yne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of Vaxia the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore be the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work ; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
energy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between “ available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, ^at Is to j^y, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of energy, its conserva- 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be su^nded by a string passing over a 
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In 1845 he WAS appointed a director of ^ Pans & Lyons railway. 
Three yeais later he established, m oonj\mction with Duv^rier, a 
daily journal, entitled Le Cridit, whkh ^ discontinued in 1850. 
He was afterwards attadied to the auninistration of the railway 
from Lyons to the Mediterranean, hmer Enfantin held fast by 
his ideal to the end, but he had renoun^d the hope of giving it a 
local habitation and a name in the degenerate obstinate world. 
His personal influence over those who associated with him was 
immense. **He was a man of a noble presence, with finely 
formed and expressive features. He was gentle and insinuating 
in manner, and possessed a calm, gr^ful and winning delivery ** 
(Gent. Mag., Jan. 1865). His evident sincerity, his genuine 
enthusiasm, gave him his marvellous ascendancy. Not a few of 
his disciples ranked afterwards amongst the most distinguished 
men of France. He died suddenly at Paris on the ist of 
Septeml)er 1864. 

Amongst his works are — Doctrine de Saint-Simon (written in con- 
junction with several of his followers), published in 18^0, and several 
times republished ; ^iconomie politiaue et politique Saint- Simonienne 
(1831); Correspondance politique (1835-1840); Corresp. phihs. et 
religieuse (1843-1845) ; and La Vie Siemelle pass 6 e^ prisenie^ future 
(1861). A large number of articles by his hand appeared in Le 
Producteur, VOrganisateur^ Le Glohe^ and other periodicals. He 
also wrote in 1832 Le Livre nouveau^ intended as a substitute for 
the Christian Scriptures, but it was not published. 

See G. Weill, Vt^cole Saint- Simonienne ^ son histoire^ son infhmnce, 
jusqu'd nos fours (Paris, 1896). 

ENFIDAVILLE [Dar-el-Bey], a town of Tunisia, on the 
railway between Tunis and Susa, 30 m. N.E. of tiie last-named 
place and 5 m. inland from the Gulf of Ilammamet. Enfidaville 
IS the chief settlement on the Enfida estate, a property of over 
300,000 acres in the Sahel district of Tunisia, forming a rectangle 
between the towns of Hammamet, Susa, Kairawan and Zaghwan. 
On this estate, devoted to the cultivation of cereals, olives, vines 
and to pasturage, are colonies of Europeans and natives. At 
Enfidaville, where was, as its native name indicates, a palace of 
the beys of Tunis, there is a large horse-breeding establishment 
and a much-frequented weekly market. About 5 m. Ni of 
Enfidaville is Henshir Fraga(anc, Uppenna),yfhQTe are ruins of a 
large fortress and of a church in which were found mosaics with 
epitaphs of various bishops and martyrs. 

The Enfida estate was granted by the bey Mahommed-es- 
Sadok to his chief minister Khaireddin Pasha (g.v.) in return for 
the confirmation by the sultan of Turkey in 1871, through the 
instrumentality of the pasha, of the right of succession to the 
beylik of members of Es-Sadok’s family. When, some years 
later, Khaireddin left Tunisia for Constantinople he sold the 
estate to a Marseilles company, which resold it to the Societe 
Franco-africaine. 

ENFIELD, a township of Hartford county, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
in the N. part of the sUte, on the E. bank of the Connecticut 
river, 20 m. N. of Hartford. It has an area of 35 sq. m., with 
three villages— Thompsonville, Hazardville and Enfield. I*op. 
(1890) 7199 ; (1900) 6699 (1812 foreign-born); (lyio) 9719. 'Its 
principal manufactures are gunpowder, carpets, brici, cotton 
press machinery, and coffin hardware. In Enfield and its vicinity 
much tobacco is grown. P'irst settled in 1679, Enfield was a part 
of the township of Springfield, Massachusetts, until 1683, when it 
was made a separate township ; in 1749 it became a pMt of 
Connecticut. At a town meeting on the nth of July 1774 it was 
resolved that ‘ a firm and inviolable union of our colonies is 
absolutely necessary for the defence of our civil rights,” and that 
“ the most effectual measures to defeat the machinations of Ae 
enemies of His Majesty’s government and the liberties of America 
is to break off all commercial intercourse with Great Britain and 
the West Indies until these oppressive acts for raising a revenue in 
America are repealed.” A Shaker community was established 
in the township in 1781, at what is now called Shaker Station. 

See Fxaocis Olcatt AUen, History of (Lancaetor, Pa., lyop). 

SNFIELIV A market town m the Enfield parliamentary 
division of Middlesex, England, ix m. N. of London Bridge, 
on Ae Great Northern and Great Eastern railways. Pop. of 
urban district, (iBpx)' 31,53^ (1901) H is picturesquely 

situated on the western slope of the Lea valley, with a consider- 


able extension towards the riveri main^ consisting of artisans’ 
dwellings (Churchbury, Ponder’s End, and Enfield Highway on, 
the Old North Road). Great numbers of vfiiM . occupied hj 
those whose work lies in London have grown up ; and many of 
the inhabitants are employed in the Royal Small Arms factory at 
Enfield Look. The church of St Andrew is mainly Perpendicular, 
but has Early English portions; it contains several ancient 
monuments and brasses, and fianks the market-place, with itB 
mod^ cross. Enfield Palace fronts the I%b Street ; it retains 
portions of the building of Edward VI., hut has i>cen greatly 
altered. The grammar school, near the chqrcht was founded in 
1557. The New River flows through th? .pc(rish, and Sir Hugh 
Myddleton, its projector, was for some time resident htie. 
Middleton House, named aiter him, is one of several Jne mansions 
in the vicinity. Of these, Forty Hall, in sifiendidly timbered 
grounds, is from the designs of Inigo Jones ; and a former 
mansion occupying the site of White Webbs House was susj^ted 
as the scene of the luitching of Gunpowder Plot. The pari^ is of 
great extent (12,653 acres). 

An Anglo-Saxon derivation, signifymg “ forest clearing,” is 
indicated for the name. Enfield (Thase was a roval preserve, 
disafforested in 1777. The principal manor of Enfield, which wm 
held by Asgar, Edward the Confessor’s master of horse, was in 
the hands of the Norman baron Geoffrey de Mandeville at the 
time of Domesday, and belonged to the Bohun family in the 
i2th and 13th centuries. It came, by succession and marriage, 
into the possession of the crown under Henry TV., and was included 
in the duchy of Lancaster. There were, however, seven other 
manors, and of these one, Worcesters, came to the crown in the 
time of Henry VIII., whose children resided at the manor-house, 
Elsynge Hall. Edward VI., settling both manors upon the 
princess Elizabeth, rebuilt Enfield Palace for her. She was a 
frequent resident here not only before but after her accession to 
the throne. About 1664 the palace was occupied as a school by 
Robert Uvedale (1642-1722), who was also an eminent horticul- 
turist, planted the magnificent cedar still standing in the palace 
grounds, and formed a herbarium now in the Sloane collection at 
the British Museum, The town received grants of markets from 
Edward 1 . and James I. 

ENFILADE (a French word, from enfiler, to thread, and so to 
pass through from end to end), a military term used to express the 
direction of fire along an enemy’s line, or pwapet. This species 
of fire is most demoralizing and destructive, since, from its 
direction, very few guns or nfles can be brought to bear to meet 
it. If any considerable body of men changes front, it immediately 
lays itself open to enfilade from the enemy whom it originally 
faced. Against entrenchments, or the parapets of fortifications, 
enfilade is still more effective, as the enemy is deprived of the 
protection given by his works and is no ^tter covered than if he 
were in the open. Banks of earth, built perpendicular to the 
line of defence (called traverses), are usually employed to protect 
parapets or trenches against enfilade, 

ENGADINE (Ger. Engadin, Ital. Engadina, Latin Engia- 
dina), the name of the upper or S\yiss portion of the valley of the 
Inn, which forms part of the Swiss canton of the Grisens. Its 
length by carriage road from the Maloja plateau (5935 ft.) at its 
south-western end to Martinsbruck (3406 ft.) at its north-eastern 
extremity is about 59 m. It is to be noted that up to and includ- 
ing St Moritz (6037 ft., the highest) all the villages (save Sils- 
Baseglia) at its south-western end are higher than the Maloja 
plateau itself. The uppermost portion of the valley contains 
several lakes, which, as one descends, gradually diminish in size, 
those of Sils, Silvaplana and St Moritz. But both the Maloja 
plateau and the south-western half of the lake of Sils belong to 
the commune of Stampa in the Val Bregaglia, and are included m 
the Bregaglia administrative district, so ^t,from a political point 
of view, Sils is the first village that is included in the Engadine. 
The rest of the Engadine forms the districts of the Upper 
Engadme with eleven communes, and of the Inn (i.e, the Lower 
Engadine), subdivided into the Ob Tasna, Remfis, and Unter 
Tasna cirdes, and containing twelve communes. 

In 1900 the total population of the Etigadihe was 11,712, of 
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Amdtn der Physik between 1890 and 1^0, in the course of a 
memoir by Larmor, Phil. Trans., 1897, A, in Voigt's Compendium 
der Physik and his more recent ThermodyrumUk, in Planck's 
Voflesungm uber Themodynatnik, in Duhem's elaborate Trcdti 
de micanique ckinUque and Le Potential Oienncdynamique, in 
Whetham’s Theory of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics. 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van ’t Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquerel, and their isolation in the very potent forni of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by the latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. This heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about what must be due to the stoppage of the a and 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
radiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space arc so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (cf. Maxwell’s 
“ demons ”), e.g. for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of temperature is not sensibly a feature of the phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of active radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy ; for example, it far outweighs that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtz and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be it.self far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con- 
sequent on a fall of temperature : a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see Radioactivity). 
Tlieoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the potency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in veiy minute permanent 
amounts^ so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in 10^ 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also Thbrmodvnam ics. (J. L.*) 

ENERGIOl, or Enercumen.s (Gr. “ possessed by a spirit ”), 
the name given in the early Church to those suffering from 
different forms of insanity, who were f^ularly supposed to be 
under the control of some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive races everywhere disease is explained in this 
way, and its removal suppos^ to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes called 
as being tossed ‘by the waves” of uncontrollable impulse. 
Persons afflicted in this 'Wty were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the shelter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life (Hefele, Conciliengesckichie, vol. i. § 16). 


--ENERGY 

After the prayers, if quiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s blessing {Aposi. Const viii. 6, 7, 32) and listen to the 
sermon. They were daily M and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, afmr a fast of from 20 to 40 da>^, were 
admitted to the eucharis^. and their names and cures entered in 
the church records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word ivtjrftXv and its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians f pp. 24K>247 : an excursus on '* The Conflict with 
Demons ” in A. Hamack, ike Expansion of Christianity^ i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. ivipysui ; iv, in, ipyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defined as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it jb capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form ; a charge of gunpowder pos- 
sesses energy, forit is capable of doing work in exploding; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possiisses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, also involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

All kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i lb of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth s attraction ; if we raise 2 lb through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i lb through 2 ft. will be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, the work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-pouqd.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one which depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is hence called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit Is independent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second as our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a J.)yne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of Vaxia the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore be the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work ; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled arc more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, such 
energy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, introduced by Lord Kelvin, between “ available 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, ^at Is to j^y, 
phenomena in which the relative positions and motions of visible 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration. 
Hence it is not surprising that, in those more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readily or completely converted into 
work, the universality of the principle of energy, its conserva- 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pure dynamics. 

If a pound weight be su^nded by a string passing over a 
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repeating the columns of the peristyle, and in the theatres and 
amphithuMtres, where they subdivided the arched openii^ : in 
all these cases engaged columns are utilized as a decorative 
feature, and as a rule the same profertions are maintained as if 
they^ had been isolated columns, Romanesque work the 
classic proportions, are no longer Sihered to; the engaged 
column, attached to the piers, has always a special function to 
perform, either to support subsidiary arches, or, raised to the 
vault, to cany its transverse or diagonal ribs. The same con- 
structional object is followed in the earlier Gothic styles, in which 
they become merged into the mouldings. Being virtufldly always 
ready made, so far as their design is concerned, they were much 
affected by the Italian revivalists. 

ENOEl^ ERNST (1821-1896), German political economist and 
statistician, was born in Dresden on the 21st of March 1821. 
He studied at the famous mining academy of Freiberg, in Saxony, 
and on completing his curriculum travelled in Germany and 
France. Immediately after the revolution of 1848 he was 
attached to the royal commission in Saxony appointed to deter- 
mine the relations between trade and labour. In 1850 he was 
directed by the government to assist in the organization of the 
German Industrial Exhibition of Leipzig (the first of its kind). 
The success which crowned his efforts was so great that in 1854 
he was induced to enter the government service, as chief of the 
newly instituted statistical department. He retired, however, 
from the office in 1 858. He founded at Dresden the first Mortgage 
Insurance Society (Hypotheken-Versicherungsgesellschaft), and 
as a result of the success of his work was summoned in i860 to 
Berlin as director of the statistical department, in succession to 
Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Dieterici (1790-1859). In his new 
office he made himself a name of world-wide reputation. Raised 
to the rank of Geheitner Regierungsrat, he retired in 1882 and 
lived henceforward in Radebeul near Dresden, where he died on 
the 8th of December 1896. Engel was a voluminous writer on 
the subjects with which his name is connected, but his statis- 
tical papers are mostly published in the periodicals which he 
himself established, viz. Preuss, Siatistik (in 1861); Zeitschrift 
des Staiistischen Bureaus, and Zeitschrift des Statistichen Bureaus 
des Konigreichs Sachsen. 

ENGEL, JOHANN JAKOB (1741-1802), German author, was 
bom at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, on the nth of September 1741. 
He studied theology at Rostock and Biitzow, and philosophy at 
Leipzig, where he took his doctor’s degree. In 1776 he was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy and belles-lettres in the 
Joachimstfiil gymnasium at Berlin, and a few years later he 
became tutor to the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick 
William III. The lessons which he gave his royal pupil in ethics 
and politics were published in 1798 under the title Fiirstenspiegel, 
and are a favourable specimen of his powers as a popular 
philosophical writer. In 1 787 he was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and in the same year he became 
director of the royal theatre, an office he resigned in 1794. -»He 
died on the 28th of June 1802. 

Besides numerous dramas, some of which had a considerable 
success, Engel wrote several valuable books on aesthetic sub- 
jects. His Anfangsgriinde einer Theorie der Diektungsarten (1783) 
showed fine taste and acute critical faculty if it la^ed imagina- 
tion and poetic insight. The same excellences and the same 
defects were apparent in his Ideen zu einer Mimik (1785), written 
in the form of letters. His most popular work was Der Philosopk 
fiir die Welt (1775), which consists chiefly of dialogues on men and 
morals, written from the utilitarian standpoint of the philosophy 
of the day. His last work, a romance entitled Herr Lor£nz Stark 
(i795)j achieved agreat suc^ss, by virtue of the marked individu- 
ality of its characters and its appeal to middle-class sentiment. 

Engers Sdmttiehe SchHften were publidied in 12 volumes at Berlin 
in 180Z-X806 ; a new edition appeared at Frankfort in 1851. See 
K. Schr6der, Johann Jakob Engel (Vortrag) (1897). 

BNOBIJIERG, an Alpine village and valley in central Switzer- 
land, mudi frequented by visitors m summer and to some extent 
in winter. It is 14 in., by electric railway from Stansstad, on the 
Lake of Lucerne, past Stans. The village (3343 ft.) is in a 
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mountain basin, shut in on all sides by lofty mountains (the 
highest is the Titlis, 10,627 ft. to the south-east), so that it is 
often hot in summer. It communicates by the Surenen Pass 
(7563 ^t.) with Wassen, on the St Gotthard railway, and by the 
Joch Pass (7267 ft.) past the favourite summer resort of the 
Engstlen Alp (6034 ft.), with Meiringen m the Bernese Oberland. 
The vill^e has clustered round the great Benedictine monast^ 
which gives its name to the valley, from the legend that its site 
was fixed by angels, so that the spot was named *'Mom 
Angelorum.” The monastery was founded about Z120 and still 
survives, though the buildings date only fropa the early i8th 
century. Its library suffered much at the hanefe of the French in 
1798. From 1462 onwards it was under li]be protectorate of 
Lucerne, Sch^vyz, Unterwalden and Uri. In 1798 the abbot lost 
all his tempoml powers, and his domains' were annexed to the 
Obwalden division of Unterwalden, but in 1803 were transferred 
to the Nidwalden division. However, in 1816, in consequence of 
the desperate resistance made by the Nidwalden men to the new 
Federal Pact of 1815, they were punished by the fresh transfer 
of the valley to Obwalden, part of which it still forms. As the 
pastures forming the upper portion of the Engelberg valley have 
for ages belonged to Uri, the actual valley itself is politically iso- 
lated between Uri and Nidwalden. The monastery is still directly 
dependent on the pope. In 1900 the valley had 1973 inhabitants, 
practically all German-speaking and Romanists. (W. A. B. C.) 

ENGELBRECHTSDATTER, DORTHE (1634-1716), Norwegian 
poet, was born at Bergen on the 1 6th of January 1634; her father, 
Engelbrecht Jorgensen, was originally rector of the high school 
in that c’t.y, and afterwards dean c*f the cathedral. In 1652 she 
married Ambrosius Hardenbech, a theological writer famous 
for his flowery funeral sermons, who succeeded her father at the 
cathedral in 1659. They had five sons and four daughters. In 1678 
her first volume appeared, Sjaelens aandelige Sangoffer (''The 
Soul’s Spiritual Offering of Song ”), published at Copenhagen. 
This volume of hymns and devotional pieces, very modestly 
brought out, had an unparalleled success. The fortunate poetess 
was invited to Denmark, and on her arrival at Copenhagen was 
presented at court. She was also introduced to Thomas Kingo, 
the father of Danish poetry, and the two greeted one another with 
improvised couplets, which have been preserved, and of which 
the poetess’s reply is incomparably the neater. In 1683 her 
husband died, and before 1698 she had buried all her nine children. 
In the midst of her troubles appeared her second work, the 
Taareoffer ("Sacrifice of Tears”), which is a continuous religious 
poem in four books. This was combined with the Sangoffer, and 
no fewer than three editions of the umted works were published 
before her death, and many after it. In 1698 she brought out a 
third volume of sacred verse, kristeligt Valet fra Verden (“A 
Christian Farewell to the World”), a very tame production. She 
died on the 19th of February 1716. The first verses of Dorthe 
Engelbrechtsdatter are the best ; her Sangoffer was dedicated to 
Jesus, the Taareoffer to Queen Charlotte Amalia ; this is signifi- 
cant of her changed position in the eyes of the world. 

ENGELHARD!, JOHANN GEORG VEIT (1791-1855), German 
theologian, was bom at Neustadt-on-the-Aiwh on ^e 12 th of 
November 1791, and was educated at Erlangen, where he after- 
wards taught in the gymnasium (1817), and bec^e professor of 
theology in the university (1821). His two great works were a 
Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte in 4 vols. (1833-1834), and a 
Dogmengeschichte in 2 vols. (1839). He died at Erlangen on the 
13th of September 1855. 

ENGHIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE HENRI DE BOURBON COND^, 

Due n’ (1772-1804), was the only son of Henri Louis Joseph, 
prince of Cond6, and of Louise Marie Th^r^se Mathilde, sister of 
the duke of Orleans (Philippe figalit^), and was bom at Chantilly 
on the 2nd of August 1772. He was educated privately by the 
abb6 Millot, and received a military training from the commodore 
de Virieux. He early showed the warlike spirit of the house of 
Cond^, and began his military career in 1 788. On the outbreak of 
the French Revolution he " emigrated ” with very many of the 
nobles a few days after the fall ^ the Bastille, and remained in 
exile, seeking to raise forces for the invasion of France and the 
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restoration of the (M mtmatdby . In 179^, on the outbreak of war, 
he held a command Itt the forte of hnigris (ttykd the “ French 
army which ^harOd in the doke of Bruhswick^s uiisuccesB- 
bvasion Of IVanc0. He continued to serve under his father 
and grandfather in what was known as the Cond6 army, and 
oii several ofecamons distinguished himself by his bravery and 
ardour in the vanguard. On the dissolution of that force after the 
peace of Lun^vulcf (February 1801) he married privately the 
princess Charlotte, niece of Cardinal de Rohan, and took up his 
residence at Ettenheim in Baden, near the Rhine. Early in the 
year 1804 Napoleon, then First Consul of France, heard news 
which seemed to connect the young duke with the Cadoudal- 
Pichegru conspiracy then being tracked by the French police. 
The news ran that the duke was in company with Dumouriez 
and made secret journeys into France. This was bke ; the 
acquaintance was Thum^ry, a harmless old man ; and the duke 
had no dealings yHth Cai)udal or Pichegru. Napoleon gave 
orders for the seiz^ of the duke. French mounted gendarmes 
crossed the Rhine SKretly, surrounded his house and brought him 
to Strassburg (x5th t)f March 1804), and thence to the castle of 
Vincennes, near Paris. There a commission of French colonels 
was hastily gathered to try him. Meanwhile Napwleon had 
found out the true facts of the case, and the ground of the 
accusation was hastily changed. The duke was now charged 
chiefly with bearing arms against France in the late war, and with 
intending to take part in the new coalition then proposed against 
France. The colonels hastily and most informally drew up the 
act of condemnation, being incited thereto by orders from 
Savary (^.».), who had come charged with instructions. Savary 
intervened to prevent all chance of an interview between the 
condemned and the First Consul ; and the duke was shot in the 
moat of the castle, near a grave which had already been prepared. 
With him ended the house of Cond^. In 1816 the bones were 
exhumed and placed in the chapel of the castle. It is now known 
that Josephine and Mme de R6musat had begged Napoleon for 
mercy towards the duke j but nothing would bend his will, llie 
blame which the apologists of the emperor have thrown on Talley- 
rand or Savary is undeserved. On his way to St Helena and at 
Longwood he asserted that, in the same Circumstances, he would 
do the same again ; he inserted a similar declaration in his will. 

See H. WeLschlnger, Le Due d*Enghien iy'^^r^04 (Paris, 1888) ; 
A. Nongawt de Fayet, R^cherc^es historiques sur le pfocHs la con- 
datnnoHon dudttc 2 vols. (Paris, 1844) ; Comte A. Boulay 

de la Meurthe, Les UemUrcs Annies du due d'Enghien i8oi~-iSo4 
(Paris, 1886). For documents sec La Catastrophe du due d'Enghien 
in the edition of Mdmoires edited by M, F. Barri^re, also tlie edition 
df the duke’s letters, &c., by Count Boulay de la Meurthc (tome i., 
Paru, 1904 ; tome ii., igo8). (J. Hl. R.) 

BNGHIEN, a town in the province of Hainaut, Belgium, lying 
south of Grammont. Pop. (1904) 4541. It is the centre of 
considerable lace, linen and cotton industries. There is a fine 
park outside the town belonging to the duke of Arenberg, whose 
ancestor, Charles de Ligne, bought it from Henry IV. in 1607, but 
the ch&teau in which the duke of Arenberg of the i8th century 
entertained Voltaire lio ledger exists. Curiously enough the 
cottage, a stone building, built by the same duke for Jean 
Jacques RousseaU, still stands in the park, while the ducal 
residence was burnt down by tfhe sans^etdoUes. A fine pavilion or 
kiosk, named de Pfitoile, has also survived. The great Cond^ 
was given, for a victory gained near this place, the right to use 
the style of Enghien among his subsidiary titles. 

ENGINE (Lat. tngenium), a term which in the time of Chaucer ^ 
had*the meAnIhg df “ nattrw taleiit ^ or ** ability,” corresponding 
to the Latin from which it is derived (cf. ** A man hath sapiences 
thre, Memorie, engin, and intellect also,” Second Nun*s Tale ^ . 
339) ; in this sense it is now obsok^e. It also denoted a 
mechanical tool or contrivance, and especially a weapon of war ; 
this use may be compared with that of ingmtutn in classical Latin 
to mean a clever idea or device, and in later Latin, as in TertuUian, 
for a warlike' instrument or machine. In the 19th century it 
came to have, whdn employed alone, a specific rderenoe to the 
steam-engine but it kllso used of other pihne movers sudi 
US the air-engme, giEUnengine and oil-engine 


ENGlMBERlNGia term for the action of theverb '*to engineer,” 
which in its early uses referred specially to riie operations of those 
who constructed engines of war and executed works intended to 
serve military purposes. %ch military engineers were long the 
only ones to whom the titmwaB applied. But about the middle of 
the i8th century there be^n to arise a new class of engineers who 
concerned themselves with works which, though they might be 
in some cases, as in the making of roads, of the same character as 
those undertaken by military engineers, were neither exclusively 
military in purpose nor executed by soldiers, and those men by 
way of distinction came to be known as civil engineers. No 
better definition of their aims and functions can be given than 
that which is contained in the charter (dated 1828) of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers (London), where civil engineering is 
described as the “ art of directing the great sources of power in 
nature for the use and convenience of man, as the means of 
production and of traffic in states, both for external and internal 
trade, as applied in the construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, river navigation and docks for internal intercourse and 
exchange, and in the construction of ports, harbours, moles, 
breakwaters and lighthouses, and in the art of navigation by 
artificial power for the purposes of commerce, and in the construc- 
tion and adaptation of machinery, and in the drainage of cities 
and towns.” Wide as is this enumeration, the practice of a civil 
engineer in the earlier jmrt of the 19th century might cover many 
or even most of the subjects it contains. But gradually specializa- 
tion set in. Perhaps the first branch to be recognized as separate 
was mechanical engineering, which is concerned with steam- 
engines, machine tools, mill-work and moving machinery m 
general, and it was soon followed by mining engineering, which 
deals with the location and working of coal, ore and other 
minerals. Subsequently numerous other more or less strictly 
defined groups and subdivisions came into existence, such as 
naval arMecture dealing with the design of ships, engineer- 
ing with the engines for propelling steamers, sanitary engineering 
with water-supply and disposal of sewage and other refuse, gas 
engineering with the manufacture and distribution of illuminating 
gas, and chemical engineering with the design and erection of the 
plant required for the manufacture of such chemical products as 
alkali, acids and dyes, and for the working of a wide range of 
industrial processes. The last great new branch is electrical 
engineering, which touches on the older branches at so many 
points that it has been said that all engineers must be electricians. 

ENGINEERS, MILITARY. From the earliest times engineers 
have 'lieen employed both in the field of war and on field 
defences. In modern times, however, the application of 
numerous scientific and engineering devices to warfare has 
resulted in the creation of many minor branches of military 
engineering, some of them almost rivalling in importance their 
primary duty of fortification and siegecraft, such as the field 
telegraph, the balloon service, nearly all demolitions, the building 
of pontoon and other bridges, and the construction and working 
of military roads, railways, piers, &c. All these branches requir- 
ing special knowledge, the modem tendency is to divide a corps 
of engineers in accordance with such requirements. The “ field 
companies ” and “ fortress companies ” of the R.E. represent the 
traditional tactical application of their arm to works of offence 
and defence in field and siege warfare. The balloon, tel^raph, 
and other bninches, also organized on a permanent footing, re- 
present the modem application of scientific aids in warfare. (See 
Fortification and Siegecrai-'t ; Tactics ; Infantry, &c.) 

Mistffry. — ^It is difficult to distinguish between military and 
civil engineers in the earlier ages of modern history, for all 
engineers acted as builders of castles and defensible strongholds, 
as well as manufacturers and directors of engines of war with 
which to attack or defend them. The annals of fortification 
show professors, artists, &c., as well as soldiers and architects, as 
designers and builders of innumerable systems of fortification. 
By the middle of the 13th century there was m England’ an 
organized body of skilled workmen employed under a chief 
engineer.” At the siege of Calais in 1347 this corps consisted of 
maaons, ^rpenters, smiths, tentmiken, tminers, armourers, 





gunnets and art&rymen. lAt the siege of Harileur m 1415 
chief engmeer iw designated Master of the King’s Worksy Qune 
and Oidnaxice^ and the borps under hiih numbered 500 meny 
induditg 21 foot'archeis;^ Headqulrters of engineer existed at 
die Tower dP Lmdon before 13501 iW a centory later developed 
into the Office of Ordnance (afterward die Boa^ of OrdhanceX 
whose duty was to administer all matters connected with fordhca- 
tionsi artillery and ordnance stores. 

VIIL employed many engmeers (of whom Sir Richard 
Lee is the best Imown) in constructing coast defences from 
Penzance to the Thames and thence to Berwick-on-Tweed^ and in 
strengthening the fortresses of Calais and Guines in France. He 
also ^ded to the organization a body of pioneers under trench- 
masters and a master trenchmaster. Charles 11 . increased the 
peace establishment of engineers and formed a separate one for 
Ireland^ with a chief engineer who was also surveyor-general of 
the King’s Works. In both countries only a sm^l permanent 
establishment was maintained^ a special Ordnance train being 
enrolled in war-time for each expedition and disbanded on its 
termination. The commander of an ordnance train was fre- 
quently, but not necessarily, an engineer, but there was always a 
chief engineer of each train. At Blenheim (1704) Marlborough’s 
ordnance train was commanded by Holcroft Blood, a distin- 
guished engineer. But after the rebellion of 1715 it was decided 
to separate the artillery from the engineers, and the royal 
warrant of 26th May 1716 established two companies of artillery 
as a separate regiment, and an engineer corps com*posed of 1 
chief engineer, 3 directors, 6 engineers-in-ordmaiy, 6 engineers 
extraordinary, 6 sub-engineers and 6 practitioner engineers. 

Until the 14th of May 1757 officers of engineers frequently held, 
in addition to their military rank in the corps of engineers, 
commissions in foot regiments ; but on and after that date all 
engineer officers were gazetted to army as well as engineer rank— • 
the chief engineer as colonel of foot, directors as lieutenant- 
colonel, and so forth down to practitioners as ensigns. On the 
i8th of November 1782 engineer grades, except that of chief 
engineer, were abolished, and the establishment was fixed at 
I chief engineer and colonel, 6 colonels commandant, 6 lieutenant- 
colonels, 9 captains, 9 captain lieutenants (afterwards second cap- 
tains), 22 first lieutenants, and 22 second lieutenants. Ten years 
later a small invalid corps was formed. In 1787 the designation 
“ Royal ” was conferred upon the engineers, and its precedence 
settled to be on the right of the army, with the royal artillery. 

In 1802 the title of chief engineer was changed to inspector- 
general of fortifications. From this time to the conclusion of the 
Crimean War various augmentations took place, consequent on the 
increasing and widely extending duties thrown upon the officers. 
These, in addition to ordinary military duties, comprised the 
construction and maintenance of fortifications, barrack and 
ordnance store buildings, and all engineering services connected 
with them. The cadastral survey of the United Kingdom (called 
the “ Ordnance Survey ”) had been entrusted to the engineers 
as far back as 1784, and absorbed many officers in its execution. 

In 1772 the formation at Gibraltar of The Company of 
Soldier Artificers,” officered by Royal Engineers, was authorized, 
and a second company was added soon afterwards. In 1787 bv 
royal warrant ** The Corps of Royal Military Artificers ” was 
established at home, consisting of six companies, with which the 
Gibraltar companies were amalgamated. In z8o6 this corps 
was doubled, and in x8iz increased to 32 companies. In 1813 
title was changed to The Royal Sappers and Miners.” In 1856, 
at the close of the Crimean War, it was incorporated with The 
Corps of R(^al Engineers,” by whom it had always been officered. 
At that date the'^orps numbered about 340 officers and 4000 non- 
commissioned offioers and men, in z troop and 32 companies. 

In X770 the East India Qmipany reorganized the engineer corps 
of the t^ee presid/nicies, composed of officers only. Native corps 
of sappers or pioneers were formed later, and offi^red principally 
by endears. The officers of engineers were employed in peace- 
time on the public works of the countiy, dieir services when 
required bew placed; at the disposal of the military authorities. 
The Indian ^gineers have notnnly distinguished themselves m 


the (Ovations of war, but have left mbnumetits S 
skill m the irrigation works^ railways, surveys, ^rosuisi Mdset, 
public buildings and defences of the countzr. vmm Imfiaa 
administration Vnas transferred to the crown (rSfio) the Indian 
Engineers became ** Royal,” so that there now exm but one 
corps, the Royal Engineers. This » composed of abont z<oo6 
officers and 7700 warrant and non-commissioned ofifioers and 
men. Of the officers some 220 are attached to units, about 400 
employed either at home or m the colonies on engineering duties 
in military conimands, on the staff, or on apedal &ty, aim about 
370 on the Indian establishment. The supiremi^ technical control 
of the Royal Engineers is exercised from thd War Office. See 
also UNirsn Kzkodoic ; Army. 

The history of the French engineers shows a soxnewhat similar 
line of development Originally selected officers of infantry v^ere 
given brevets as engineers, and these men performed militsa^ and 
also civil duties for the king’s service by &e aid of companies of 
workmen enlisted and discharged from time to time. Vauban 
(q.v.) was the founder of the famous corps de Ginie (1690). Its 
members were selected officers and civilians, employed in all 
branches of military and naval services, and it soon achieved its 
European reputation as the first school of fortification and siege- 
craft. It received a special uniform in X732. About Z75j it was 
for a time merged in the artillery. In 1766 the title of Genie was 
conferred upon the officers, and the same name {troupes de 
Genie) w&s ^ven to the previously existing companies of sappers 
and miners in 1801. 

In the United States the separate Corps of Engineers ^since 
1794 there had been a Corps of Artillerists and Engineers) was 
organized in 1802, starting with a small body stationed at West 
Point, which in Z838 and 1846 was graduaUy increased, and in 
1861 given three additional companies. In 1866 they were 
formed into a battalion and stationed at Willets Point, N.Y. 
In 1901 they were reorganized in three battalions, with a total 
strength of 1282. The U.S. Engineer School, formerly at Willets 
Point, was transferred in 1901 to Washington. Until z866 the 
military academy at West Point was under the supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, but from that time its direction was thrown 
open ; but Ae highest branch at West Point is still regarded as 
that of the engineers. The Corps of Engineers has done a great 
deal of highly important work in the United States, notably in 
building forts, and improving rivers and harbours for navigation. 

See Maj.-Gen. R. W. Porter, Hist, of the Corps of Royal En^niers 
(Chatham, 1889) ; C. Lecomte, Les Jnginieurs mititaires de la jFvance 
(Paris, 1903) ; H. Frobenius, Geschichte der K. prmse. Ingenieur^ 
und Pioneer-Korps (Berlin, 1906). 

ENGIS, a cave on the banks of the Meuse near Li^ge, Belgium, 
where in 1832 Dr P. C. Schmerling found human remains in 
deposits belonging to the Quaternary period. Bones of the cave- 
bear, mammoth, rhinoceros and hyena were discovered in 
association with parts of a man’s skeleton and a humw skull. 
This, known as the Engis Skull,” gave rise to much discussion 
among anthropologists, since it has characteristics of both high 
and low development, the forehead, low and narrow, indicat^ 
slight intelligence, while the abnormally large brain cavity 
contradicts this conclusion. Of it Huxley wrote : There is no 
mark of degradation about any part of its structure. It is a fair 
average human skull, which might have belonged to a philosopher, 
or might have contained the thoughtless bzains of a savage.” 
Dr Schmerling concluded that the human remains were those of 
man who had been contemporary with tibe extinct mammals. 
As, however, fragments of coarse pottery were found in the cave 
which bore other evidence of having been used by neolithic man, 
by whom the cave-floor and its contents might have been dis- 
turbed and mixed, his arguments have not been regarded as 
conclusive. There is, however, no doubt as to the great age of the 
Engis Skull. Discoveries of a like nature were izvade by Dr 
Schmerling in the neighbourhood m the caves of Ezigihoul, 
Chokier and others. 

See P. C. Schmerling, Recherchee swr lee ossements dieouverts dans 
les caoemes de la province Liege (K833) ; Huxley, Mam's Place in 
Nature, p. 136 ; Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times,'^. 317 (i 9 oo)- 
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to the southern port 
of Greet, nameAcomtimly given to the 

gi^jliiulerpower of western £(w lo^thiijriMtiticted aense 

tliii pieseoit^a^e deaje vfkk England, the preeminent partner 
10 Uinled Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, both as 
oontain^ the seat of govmment and in respect of extent, 
population and wealth. 

I , Topography 

England extends from thejnouth of the Tweed in 55^ 46' N. to 
Xizard Pokt in 49*" 5?' 30" N., in a roughly triangular form. The 
base of the triable ruiis from the Soudi Foreland to Land’s End 
W. by S., a distance of 316 m. in a straight line, but 545 m. 
following the larger curves of the coast. The east coast runs 
N.N.W. from the South Foreland to Berwick, a distance of 348 m., 
or, following the coast, The west coast runs N.N.E. from 


— 1 

CouAics. 

Area 

Statute 

Acres. 

Population. 

1901. 

Bedfordshire .... 

Berkshire 

Buckinghamshire . . . 

CambridgMhire . . . . { 

Chesliire 

Cornwall . . ^ . . . 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetsliire 

Durham 

Essex j 

Gloucestershire .... 

Hampshire 

Herclordshiro .... 
Hertfordshire .... 
Huntingdonshire . . . 

Kent ...... 

I^cashire 

I.eice8tenhire .... 
Lincokishire .... 

Middlesex, 

Monmouthshire . . . 

Norfolk ! 

Northamptonshire . . . j 

Northumberland . . . 

NottiiMhanuhire . . . 

Oxfordshire 

Rutland 

Shropshire 

Somersetshire .... 
Staffordshire .... 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 4 . . . 

Westmorland .... 

Wiltshire 

Worctetershifc .... 
YorUshine 

298,494 

462,208 

475.'582 

549 . 7*3 

657.783 

868,220 

973,086 

658,885 

1, <^7.154 

632,270 

649,352 

986,975 

795,709 

1.039,031 

537,363 

406,137 

234.218 

995,0x4 

1,203,365 

527,123 

1,693,330 

181,320 

341,688 

1,308,439 
641,992 1 
1,291,530 

97*273 

859,516 

1,043,409 

i 749,002 

i 952,710 

485,122 
933,887 

1 577,462 

503,160 
879,943 
480,560 
3,882,328 

171,240 

256,309 

195.764 

790,682 

815,090 

322,334 

266,933 

620,322 

661,314 

202,936 

1,187,361 

1,085,771 

634,729 

797,634 

114,380 

250,152 

1,348,841 

4,406,400 

434,019 

498,847 

3,585,323 

292,317 

460.120 
338,088 
603,498 
514,578 

181.120 

19,709 

239,324 

508,256 

1,234,506 

3^,293 

2,012,744 

605,202 

897,835 

64,303 

488,338 

3,584,762 

„ Total . . . 

3a.544.685 

30,807,23* 


Land’s End to the head of Solway Firth, a distance of 354 m., 
or following the much^indented coast, 1225 m. The total length 
of ,th^ coast-line may be put down as 2350 out of which 
515 m. belong to the western principality of Wales.* The most 
easterly point is at Lowestoft, i® 46' E., the most westerly is 
Land’s End, in 5® 43' W. The coasts are nowhere washed directly 
ocean, cxc^t in the extreme south-west ; the south coast 
faces the English Channel, which k bounded on the southern side 
by the coast of France, thfe two shores converging from 100 m. 

^ The general questions capable of a single treatment for England, 
Scotland and Ireland are considered under United Kingdom. 

^ Measurements made bn a map on the scale of 12]^ m. to i in., 
the coast being assumed to run tip estuaries until the breadth became 
m., and no ba3rs or heacUands of leas than i m. across being reckoned, 
the coaat<line of Anglesca and the Isle of Wight, but of no other 
mands, is included. ' 

A separate tcpoirmphiGil* notice is given under the heading 
but the contidebftim of certain points affecting Wales as 
, .lfb|ed with England is essential in this aet». 


•patient tko litftxtl to ii igt Ik>v|r. The eitft coast faces the 
ihalicter Ncrth Sea, which wklmfrto the point w^eroit joins the ^ 

Channelto 37511L off tbe meuth of the Tweed, the opposite shbres 
being occupM in lucce^ by France, fidgmin, Holland, 
Gennanyaod Deamarlc. lie west coast faces the Irish Sea, with 
a width varyinrfrom 45 tg 130 m. 

The area of Engknd and Wales is 37#3a7>479 ncres or 58,324 
sq. m. (England, 50,851 sq. m.), and the population on thu area 
in rpox was 3«i527,843 (England, 30^807, 23*)^ The principal 
territonal divisions of England, as of Wal^, Scotlimd 
Ireland, are the counties, of which England comprises 40; 
Hieir boundariesL are not as a rule determined by the physical 
features of the land ; but localities are habitually defined by the . 
use of their names. A list of the English counties (excluding • 
Walm) is given in the table above.^ y, 

[As an introduction to the discussion of the natural, 
reeiems into which Engla^ is divided (Section IL), and for the 
sake of camparison of altitudes, sae of rivers and simihur det^s, 
the salient geography features may be briefly summanzed. 

The short land-frontier of England with Scotland (its length is 
only xbo m.) is in great measure a jAysical boundary, as con- 
siderable lengfthfl of it are formed on the east side by the river 
Tweed, and on the west by Xersbope Bum, Liddcl Water, and the 
river Sark ; while for the rest it follows pretty closely the summit 
of the Cheviot Hills, whose highest point is the Cheviot (2676 ft.). 

A narrow but well-marked pass or d^ression, known as the Tyne 
Gap, is taken to separate the Cheviot system from the Pennine 
Chain, which is properly to be described as a wide tract of hill- 
country, extending through two degrees of latitude, on an axis 
from N. by W. to S. by E. The highest point is Cross Fell 
(2930 ft.). On the north-west side of the Pennine system, 
marked off from it by the upper valleys of the rivers Eden and 
Lune, lies the circular hill-tract whose narrow valleys, radiating 
from its centre somewhat like wheel-spokes, contain the beautiful 
! lakes which give it the celebrated name of the Lake District, 
j In this tract is found the highest land in England, Scafell Pike 
I reaching 3210 ft. East of the Pennines, isolated on three sides by 
lowlands and on the fourth sideby the North Sea, lie the high moors 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, with the Cleveland Hills, and, 
to the south, the Yorkshire Wolds of the East Riding. Neither of 
these systems ha.s any great elevation ; the moors, toward.s their 
north-western edge, reaching an extreme of 1489 ft. in Urra Moor. 

The tableland called the Peak of Derbyshire, in the south of the 
Pennine lystem, is 2088 ft in extreme height, but south of this 
systern an elevation of 200O ft is not found anywhere in England 
^ve at a few points on the south Welsh border and ir Dartmoor, 
in the south-west. Wales, on the other hand, projecling into the 
western sea between Liverpool Bay and the estuar>^ of the Dee on 
the north, and the Bristol Channel on the south, is practically 
all mountainous, and has in Snowdon, in the north-west, a higher 
summit than any in England — 3560 ft. But the midlands, the 
west, Md the south of Ei^land, in spite of an absence of great 
j elevation, contain no plains of such extent as might make for 
monotony. The land, generally undulating, is further diversified 
wito hills arranged in groups or ranges, a common characteristic 
of which is a bold face on the one hand and a long gentle slope, 
with narrow valleys deeply penetrating, on the other. South- 
ward from the Pennines there may be mentioned, in the midlands, 
the small elevated tract of Chamwood Forest (Bardon HiU, 912 
ft.) in Leicestershire, and Cannock Chase (775 ft.) and toe Gent 
Hflls (928 ft), respectively north and south of the great manu- 
facturing district of Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Of the 
western counties, the southern half of Shropshire, Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire are generally hilly. Among the Shropshire 
Hills may be mentioned the isolated Wrekin (1335 ft.), Long 
Mynd (1674 ft.) and the Clee Hills (Brown Clee, 1805 ft). The 

* The figures g^ven here are for the ancient or geographical 
counties. Section IX., on Tofritorial Uivi^ions, indieates the 
departures from the ancient county boundaries made for certain 
purposes of administration. Each county is treated in a separate 
article in the topographical, geological, economical and historical 
aspects. Further tqpogrwhieal details are given in separate articles 
on the more important hilf*S3r8tetnB, riven, &c. 
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gi^jliiulerpower of western £(w lo^thiijriMtiticted aense 

tliii pieseoit^a^e deaje vfkk England, the preeminent partner 
10 Uinled Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, both as 
oontain^ the seat of govmment and in respect of extent, 
population and wealth. 

I , Topography 

England extends from thejnouth of the Tweed in 55^ 46' N. to 
Xizard Pokt in 49*" 5 ?' 30" N., in a roughly triangular form. The 
base of the triable ruiis from the Soudi Foreland to Land’s End 
W. by S., a distance of 316 m. in a straight line, but 545 m. 
following the larger curves of the coast. The east coast runs 
N.N.W. from the South Foreland to Berwick, a distance of 348 m., 
or, following the coast, The west coast runs N.N.E. from 
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Land’s End to the head of Solway Firth, a distance of 354 m., 
or following the much^indented coast, 1225 m. The total length 
of ,th^ coast-line may be put down as 2350 out of which 
515 m. belong to the western principality of Wales.* The most 
easterly point is at Lowestoft, i® 46' E., the most westerly is 
Land’s End, in 5® 43' W. The coasts are nowhere washed directly 
ocean, cxc^t in the extreme south-west ; the south coast 
faces the English Channel, which k bounded on the southern side 
by the coast of France, thfe two shores converging from 100 m. 

^ The general questions capable of a single treatment for England, 
Scotland and Ireland are considered under United Kingdom. 

^ Measurements made bn a map on the scale of 12]^ m. to i in., 
the coast being assumed to run tip estuaries until the breadth became 
m., and no ba3rs or heacUands of leas than i m. across being reckoned, 
the coaat<line of Anglesca and the Isle of Wight, but of no other 
mands, is included. ' 

A separate tcpoirmphiGil* notice is given under the heading 
but the contidebftim of certain points affecting Wales as 
Imled with England is essential in this aet». 


•patient the litaxtl to ii igt Ik>v|r. The eitft coast faces the 
ihalicter Ncrth Sea, which wklmfrto the point w^ero it joins the 
Channelto 37511L off tbe meuth of the Tweed, the opposite shbres 
being occupM in lucce^ by France, fidgmin, Holland, 
Gennanyaod Deamarlc. lie west coast faces the Irish Sea, with 
a width varyinrfrom 45 tf 130 m. 

The area of Engknd and Wales is 37#3a7>479 ncres or 58,324 
sq. m. (England, 50,851 sq. m.), and the population on thu area 
in rpox was 3 «i 527,843 (England, 30^807, 23*)^ The principal 
territonal divisions of England, as of Wal^, Scotlimd 
Ireland, are the counties, of which England comprises 40; 
Hieir boundariesL are not as a rule determined by the physical * 
features of the land ; but localities are habitually defined by the 
use of their names. A list of the English counties (excluding 
Walm) is given in the table above.^ 

[As an introduction to the discussion of the natural, 
reeiems into which Engla^ is divided (Section IL), and for the 
sake of camparison of altitudes, sae of rivers and simihur det^s, 
the salient geography features may be briefly summanzed. 
The short land-frontier of England with Scotland (its length is 
only xbo m.) is in great measure a jAysical boundary, as con- 
siderable lengfthfl of it are formed on the east side by the river 
Tweed, and on the west by Xersbope Bum, Liddcl Water, and the 
river Sark ; while for the rest it follows pretty closely the summit 
of the Cheviot Hills, whose highest point is the Cheviot (2676 ft.). 

A narrow but well-marked pass or d^ression, known as the Tyne 
Gap, is taken to separate the Cheviot system from the Pennine 
Chain, which is properly to be described as a wide tract of hill- 
country, extending through two degrees of latitude, on an axis 
from N. by W. to S. by E. The highest point is Cross Fell 
(2930 ft.). On the north-west side of the Pennine system, 
marked off from it by the upper valleys of the rivers Eden and 
Lune, lies the circular hill-tract whose narrow valleys, radiating 
from its centre somewhat like wheel-spokes, contain the beautiful 
! lakes which give it the celebrated name of the Lake District, 
j In this tract is found the highest land in England, Scafell Pike 
I reaching 3210 ft. East of the Pennines, isolated on three sides by 
lowlands and on the fourth sideby the North Sea, lie the high moors 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, with the Cleveland Hills, and, 
to the south, the Yorkshire Wolds of the East Riding. Neither of 
these systems ha.s any great elevation ; the moors, toward.s their 
north-western edge, reaching an extreme of 1489 ft. in Urra Moor. 
The tableland called the Peak of Derbyshire, in the south of the 
Pennine lystem, is 2088 ft in extreme height, but south of this 
systern an elevation of 2000 ft is not found anywhere in England 
^ve at a few points on the south Welsh border and ir Dartmoor, 
in the south-west. Wales, on the other hand, projecling into the 
western sea between Liverpool Bay and the estuar>^ of the Dee on 
the north, and the Bristol Channel on the south, is practically 
all mountainous, and has in Snowdon, in the north-west, a higher 
summit than any in England — 3560 ft. But the midlands, the 
west, Md the south of Ei^land, in spite of an absence of great 
j elevation, contain no plains of such extent as might make for 
monotony. The land, generally undulating, is further diversified 
wito hills arranged in groups or ranges, a common characteristic 
of which is a bold face on the one hand and a long gentle slope, 
with narrow valleys deeply penetrating, on the other. South- 
ward from the Pennines there may be mentioned, in the midlands, 
the small elevated tract of Chamwood Forest (Bardon HiU, 912 
ft.) in Leicestershire, and Cannock Chase (775 ft.) and toe Gent 
Hflls (928 ft), respectively north and south of the great manu- 
facturing district of Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Of the 
western counties, the southern half of Shropshire, Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire are generally hilly. Among the Shropshire 
Hills may be mentioned the isolated Wrekin (1335 ft.), Long 
Mynd (1674 ft.) and the Clee Hills (Brown Clee, 1805 ft). The 

* The figures g^ven here are for the ancient or geographical 
counties. Section IX., on Tofritorial Uivi^ions, indieates the 
departures from the ancient county boundaries made for certain 
purposes of administration. Each county is treated in a separate 
article in the topographical, geological, economical and historical 
aspects. Further tqpogrwhieal details are given in separate articles 
on the more important hilf*S3r8tetnB, riven, &c. 
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long ridge of the Black Mountain reaches an extreme he^ht of 
2 310 ft. on the Welsh border of Herefordshire. The Malvern Hills 
on the other side of the county, which, owing to their almost 
isolated position among lowlands, am^r a far more prominent 
feature, reach only 1395 ft. In weswn Monmouthshire, again 
belonging to the soulji Welsh system, there are such heights as 
Sugar Loaf (1955 ft.) and Coity (1905 ft.). 

In the south midlands of England there are two main ranges of 
hills, with axes roughly, parallel. The western range is the 
Cotteswold Hills of Gloucestershire and the counties adjacent on 
the east running S. W. and N.£. Its highest point is Cleeve Cloud 
(1134 ft.). The uplands of Northamptonshire continue this 
range north-eastward, decreasing in elevation. The eastern range, 
beginning in Wiltshire, runs E.N.E. as the White Horse Hills 
(856 ft. at the highest point), and after the interruption caused by 
the gap or narrow valley by which the river Thames penetrates 
the hills near Goring, continues N.E. as the Chiltern Hills (850 
ft.). The East Anglian ridge continues the line E.N.E., gradually 
decreasing in altitude. In the south-east of England, the North 
and South Downs are both well-defined ranges, but are character- 
ized by a number of breaches through which rivers penetrate, on 
the one hand to the Thames or the North Sea and on the other to 
the English Channel. Leith Hill in the North Downs reaches 
965 ft., and Butser Hill in the South Downs 889 ft. ; Blackdown 
and Hindhead, two almost isolated masses of high ground lying 
between the two ranges of the Downs towards their western 
extremity, are respectively 918 and 895 ft. in height. In the north 
of Hampshire along its boundary with Surrey and Berkshire, in 
the southern half of Wiltshire (where rises the upland of Salisbury 
Plain), in Dorsetshire, and the south of Somersetshire, the hills 
may be said to run in a series of connected groups. They cannot 
be defined as a single range, nor are they named, as a rule, 
according to the groups into which they fall, but the general title 
of the Western Downs is applied to them. One point only in all 
these groups exceeds 1000 ft. in altitude, namely, Inkpen 
Beacon (loii ft.) in the extreme south-west of Berkshire, but 
heights above qoo ft. are not infrequent. In the northern part of 
Somersetshire, two ranges, short but well defined, lie respectively 
east and west of a low plain which slopes to the Bristol Channel. 
These are the Mendips (Black Down, 1068 ft.) and the Quantocks 
(Will’s Neck, 1261 ft.). The Blackdown Hills, in south-western 
Somersetshire and eastern Devonshire, reach 1035 ft. in Staple 
Hill in the first-named county. In western Somersetshire and 
north Devonshire the elevated mass of Exmoor reaches 1707 ft. 
in Dunkery Beacon ; and in south Devonshire the highest land in 
southern England is found in the similar mass of Dartmoor (High 
Willhays, 2039 ft.). The westward prolongation of the great 
south-western promontory of England, occupied by the county of 
Cornwall, continues as a rugged ridge broken by a succession of 
depressions, and exceeds a height of 800 ft., nearly as far as the 
point where it falls to the ocean in the cliffs of Land’s End. 

Lowlands. --The localities of the more extensive lowlands of 
England may now be indicated in their relation to the principal 
hill-systems, and in this connexion the names of some of the 
more important rivers will occur. In the extreme north-west 
is the so-called Solway Plain, of no great extent, but clearly 
defined between the northern foothills of the Lake District and 
the shore of Solway Firth. In Lancashire a flat coital strip 
occurs between the western front of the Pennine Chain and the 
Irish Sea, and, widening southward, extends into Cheshire and 
comprises the lower valleys of the Mersey and the Dee. In the 
preceding review of the English hill-systems it may have been 
observed that eastern England hardly enters into consideration. 
The reason now Incomes clear. From Yorkshire to the flat 
indented sea-coast north of the Thames estuary, east of the 
Pennines and the slight hills indicated as the Northampton 
uplands, and in part demarcated southward by the East Anglian 
ridge in Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, the land, 
although divided between a succession of river-systems, vwies 
so little in level as to be capable of consideration as a single 
plain. Its character, however, varies in different parts. The 
Fens, the flat open Icv^s in the lower basins of the Witham, 
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Welland, Nene and <stBat Ouse, only kept from ^eir former 
n^arshy conditions by an extensive system of artificial drainage, 
and the sim^ levels round the head of the Humber estuary, 
differ completely in appearance from the hkber and firmer 
parts of the plain. The coast-land north of the mouth of the 
Thames is a low plain; and on the south coast somewhat 
similar tracts are found in Ronmey Marsh, and alwut the shallow 
inlets (Portsmouth Harbour and others) which open from 
Spithead. The vdes of Kent and Sussex are rich undulating 
lowlands within the area of the Weald, serrated by the Forest 
Ridges, and enclosed by the North and South Downs. In the 
south-west there is a fairly extensive lowland in south Devon- 
shire watered by the Exe in its lower course. But the most 
remarkable plain is that in Somersetshire, enclosed by the 
Mendips, the Western Downs, Blackdown Hills and the Quan- 
tocks and entered by the Parrett and other stress. The mid- 
lands, owing to the comparatively slight elevation of the tod, 
are capable of geographical consideration as a plain. But it is 
not a plain in the sense of that of East Anglia. There is no 
quite level tract of great extent, excepting perhaps the fertile 
and beautiful district watered by the lower Severn and its 
tributary the Upper or Warwickshire Avon, overlooked by ^e 
Cotteswolds on the one hand and the Malvern and other hills 
on the other. 

Coast . — ^The coast-line of England is deeply indented by a 
succession of large inlets, particularly on the east and west. 
Thus, from north to south there are, on the east coast, the mouths 
of the Tyne and the Tees, the Humber estuary, the Wash 
(which receives the waters of the Witham, Welland, Nene and 
Great Ouse), the Orwell-Stour, Blackwater and Thames- 
Medway estuaries. On the west there are Solway Firth, More- 
cam be Bay, the estuaries of the Mersey and Dee, Cardigan 
Bay of the Welsh coast, and the Bristol Channel and Severn 
estuary. In this way the land is so deeply penetrated by the 
water that no part is more than 75 m. from the sea. Thus 
Buckingham appears to be the most inland town in England, 
l)eing 75 m. from the estuaries of the Severn, Thames and Wash ; 
Coleshiil, near Birmingham, is also almost exactly 75 m. from 
the Mersey, Severn and Wash. 

The east and south coasts show considerable stretches of 
uniform uninflected coast-line, and except for the Fame Islands 
and Holy Island in the extreme north, the flat islands formed 
by ramifications of the estuaries on the Essex and north Kent 
coasts, and the Isle of Wight in the south, they are^ without 
islands. The w^est coast, on the other hand, including both 
shores of the great south-western promontory, is minutely 
fretted into capes and bays, headlands tod inlets of every size, 
and an island-group lies off each of the more prominent head- 
lands from Land’s End northward. The formation of the coast 
varies from low, shifting banks of shingle or sand to majestic 
cliffs, and its character in different localities has been fore- 
shadowed in the previous consideration of the hill-systems and 
lowlands. Thus in the north-east the coast is generally of no 
great elevation, but the foothills of the Cheviot and Pennine 
systems approach it closely. On the Yorkshire coast the 
Clevel^d Hills and the high moors are cut off on the seaward 
side in magnificent cliffs, which reach the greatest elevation of 
sea-cliffs on the English coast (666 ft.). The Yorkshire Wolds 
similarly terminate seaward in the noble promontory of Flam- 
borough Head. From this point as far south as the North 
Foreland of Kent the coast, like the land, is almost wholly low, 
though there are slight cliffs at some points, as along the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, on which the sea constantly encroaches. 
On the south coast a succession of cliffs and low shores may be 
correlated with the main physical features of the land. Thus 
in succession there are the famous white cliffs about Dover, 
terminating the North Downs, the low coast of Romney Marsh, 
projecting seaward in Dungeness, the cliffs above Hastings, 
terminating an offshoot of the Forest Ridges, the low shore 
between Hastings and Eastbourne, to which succeeds the lofty 
Beachy Head, terminating the South Downs. A flat coast 
follows as far as Selsey Bill and Spithead, but the south coast 
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of the Isle of Wight shows a sticcession of cliffs. The 

shallow of Poole Bay is followed by the eminence of St 
Alban's Head, and thereafter, right round iJie south-western 
promontory of England, the cliff-bound coast, with its bays 
and inlets closely beset with hills, jjredominates over the low 
Shore-line, exhibits a remarkable series of different forms, and 
provides the finest scenery of its kind in England. The shores 
of the Severn estuary are low, but the Welsh coast, sharing the 
general character of the land, is more or less elevated throughout, 
thou^ none of the higher mountain-masses directly approaches 
the sea. I-ow shores correspond to the plains of Cheshire, 
Lancashire and the Solway, while the intervening coast is of 
no great elevation, as only the foothills of the Lake District 
approach it with a gradual slope. 

A great extent of the English coast is constantly undergoing 
visible alteration, the sea in some instances receding from the 
land, and in others gaiftng upon it. The whole of Romney 
Marsh, in Kent and Sus^, formerly constituted an arm of the 
sea, where vessels rode in deep water, carrying produce to ports 
no longer in existence. Lydd and Romney, though maritime 


Rivers. 

I.ength 

Drainage 

Miles. 

Area sq, m. 

I. North-east — 



Tweed ^ ‘ . 

07 

1870 

Tyne 

Wear 

80 

60 

1130 

458 

Tees 

85 

708 

2. East— 


HumlJer system 


9293 

Witham .... 

80 

1079 

Welland .... 

70 

760 

Nene 

90 

1077 

Ouse (Great) . 

160 


Yare 

60 

880 

Stour (Sufiolk -Essex) 

f>o 

407 

Thames- .... 

209 

5924 

3. South — 1 



Stour (Kent) . . . * 

40 

370 

Rother .... 

32 

312 

Arun 1 

43 

370 

Avon (Hampshire) , . | 

£xe 

60 

55 

1132 

584 

Tamar . . 

58 

384 

4. Bristol Channel (south- 


west) — 

Torridge .... 
Taw 


336 

562 

6830 

Parrett .... 

37 

Severn . 

210 

' Usk « 

70 

540 

5. Nortli-west — 



(a) Cheshire-Lancashire— 



Dee » . . . 

70 

813 

Mersey ® . 

70 

1596 

Kibble .... 


585 

(b) Solway — 



Eden .... 

70 

1300 


Still in name, retaining some of the ancient privileges of the 
Cinque Ports, have become, through changes in the coast-line, 
small inland towns ; and the s^e has been the fate of Rye, 
Winchelsea, and other places in that district. Again, the Isle 
of Thanet, in the north-eastern comer of Kent, has practically 
ceased to be an island. The wide estuary of the sea separating 
it from the mainland, through which ships sailed from the 
English Channel into the Thames, using it as the shortest route 
from the south to London, has entirely disappeared, leaving 
only a flat lowland traversed by branches of the river Stour to 

* Partly belonging to Scotland. 

« The principal members of the Humber-system arc the Ouse of 
Yorkshire (i2t m. long from the source of the Swale or Ure) and the 
Trent (170 m.), qq,v. forthieir numerous important tributaries. 

^ Inclttdmg the Medway (O80 sq. m.) in the drainage area. 

4 Including the Wye (1609 sq. m.) and the Lower Avon (891 sq. m.) 
in the drainage area. « 

“ These rivers have their j^rlier courses in Wales, and flow at 
first to some point of east. ^ whdUy Welsh rivert only the Xowy 
and the Teifi are oomparable in lengi^ and drainage area with the 
smaller rivers in the above list (see Watjis). 

• Wtom the source of Its headstream the Goyt. 
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mark its former existence. The sea is encroaching over a con^ 
siderable extent of coast-line on the North Sea as well as on the 
English Channel. Raveitfpur, emee an important town of 
Yorkshire, where Bolii)gwke> afterwards Henry IV., landed 
in 1399, is now submcrrfd; and Dunwich and other ancient 
ports in East Anglia have met with the same fate. The process 
of destruction, slow in some places, is so rapid in others that 
It can be traced even from month to month — the incessant 
work of the waves washing away the soft strata at the base of 
the cliffs and leaving the summits unsupported. Many cliffs 
of the east coast, from the Humber to the mouth of the Thames, 
are suffering from this destructive action, and instances also 
occur on the south coast. A royal commission on Coast Erosion 
was appointed to inquire into this question in 1906 (see Report ^ 
1907 sqq.). 

Except along the centre of the Irish Sea, at one point off the 
Tweed and one between Devon and Normandy, the depth of 
water between England and the nearest land nowhere exceeds 
50 fathoms. 

Rivers . — The variations in length of the general slope of the 
land towards successive natural divisions of the coast may be 
illustrated by a comparative table of the mileage and drainage 
areas of the principal English rivers. The mileage does not 
take account of the lesser sinuosities of rivers. 

With the exception of those in the lAke District {q.v.) the 
lakes of England are few and irwignificant. A number of small 
meres occur in a defined arm in Cheshire. (O. J. R. H.) 

II. Physical Geography 

The object of this section i.s to give a physical description of 
England and Wales according to natural regions, which usually 
follow the geology of the country very closely ; although the 
relationship of configuration and geology is not so simple or so 
clearly marked as in Scotland. 

The land is highest in the west and north, where the rocks also 
are oldest, most disturbed, and hardest, and the land surface 
gradually sinks towards the east and south, where the rocks become 
successively less disturbed, more recent, and softer. The study 
of the scenery of England and Wales as a whole, or the study of 
orographical and geological maps of the country, allows a broad 
distinction to be drawn between the types of land-forms in the 
west and in the east. This distinction is essential, and applies to 
all the conditions of which geography takes account. The 
contrasted districts are separated by an intermediate area, which 
softens the transition between them, and may be described 
separately. 

The Western Division is composed entirely of Archaean and 
Palaeozoic rocks, embracing the whole range from pre-Cambrian 
up to Carboniferous. The outcrops of these rocks succeed each 
other in order of age in roughly concentric belts, with the Archaean 
mass of the island of Anglesey as a centre, but the arrangement in 
detail is much disturbed and often very irregular. Contemporary 
igneous outbursts are extremely common in some of the ancient 
formations, and add, l)y their resistance to atmospheric erosion, 
to the extreme ruggedness of the scenery. The hills and uplands 
of ancient rocks do not form regular ranges, but rise like islands in 
four distinct groups from a plain of New Red Sandstone (Permian 
and Triassic), which separates them from each other and from the 
newer rocks of the Eastern Division. Each of the uplands is a 
centre for the dispersal of streams ; but with only one prominent 
exception (the Humber) these reach the sea without crossing 
into the Eastern Division of the country. 

The Eastern Division, lying to the east of the zone of New Red 
Sandstone, may be defined on the west by a slightly curved line 
drawn fiom the estuary of the Tees through Leicester and 
Stratford-on-Avon to the estuary of the Severn, and thence 
through Glastonbury to Sidmouth. It is built up of nearly 
uniform sheets of Mesozoic rock, \ht various beds of the Jurassic 
lying above the New Red Sandstone (Triassic), and dipping 
south-eastward under the successive beds of the Cretaceous 
system. In exactly the same way the whole of the south-east of 
the island appears to have been covered uniformly with gently 
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dipping beds of Tertiary sands and claj^s, beneath which the 
Crctawous strata dipped. At some period subsequent to this 
deposition there was a movement of elevation, which appears to 
have thrown the whole mass of rocbmto a fold along an anti- 
clinal axis running west and east^ whiciWas flanked to north and 
south by synclinal hollows. In these hollows the Tertiary rocks 
were protected from erosion, and remain to form the I-ondon and 
the Hampshire Basins respectively, while on the anticlinal axis 
the whole of the Tertiary and the upper Cretaceous strata have 
been dissected away, and a complex and beautiful configuration 
has been impressed on the district of the Weald. Tlie general 
character of the landscape in the Eastern Division is a succession 
of steep escarpments formed by the edges of the outcropping beds 
of harder rock, and long gentle slopes or plains on the dip-slopes, 
or on the softer layers ; clay and hard rock alternating through- 
out the series. 

The contrast between the lower grounds of the Western and 
the Eastern Divisions is masked in many places by the general 
covering of the surface with glacial drift, which is usually a stiff 
clay composed on the whole of Uie detritus of the rocks upon 
which it rests, though containing fragments of rocks which have 
been transported from a considerable distance. This boulder 
clay covers almost all the low ground north of the Thames Basin, 
its southern margin fading away into washed sands and gravels. 

The history of the origin of the land-forms of England, as fp as 
they have been deduced from geological studies, is exceedingly 
complicated. The fact that every known geological formation 
(except the Miocene) is represented, proves of itself how long the 
history has been, and how multifarious the changes. It must 
suffice to say that the separation of Ireland from England was a 
comparatively recent episode, while the severance of the land- i 
connexion between England and the continent by the formation 
of the Strait of Dover is still more recent and probably occurred 
within the human period. 

Natural Divisions . four prominent groups of high land , 
rising from t!ie plain of the Red Rocks are : (i) the Lake Distnciy 
bounded by the Solway Firth, Morccambe Bay and the 
. valleys of the Eden and the Lune ; (2) the Pennine 
which .strctche.s from the Scottish border to the 

^ centre of England, running south ; (3) Wales^ occupying 
tlio peninsula between the Mersey and tlie Bristol Channel, and 
extending beyond the political boundaries of the principality to 
include Shropshire and Hereford ; and (4) the peninsula of Cornwall 
and Devon. They are all similar in the great features of their 
land-forms, which have bjcn impressed upon them by the prolonged 
action of atmospheric denudation rather than by the original order 
and arrangement of the rocks ; but each group has its own geological 
character, which lias imparted something of a distinctive individu- 
ality to the flconory. Taken as a whole, the Western Division 
depends for its prosperity on mineral products and manufactures 
rather than on farming ; and the staple of the farmers is live-stock 
rather than agriculture. The people of the more rugged and remoter 
groups of this division arc by race survivors of the early Celtic stock, | 
which, being driven by successive invaders from the open and fertile I 
country of the Eastern Division, found refuges in the less inviting 
but more easily defended lands of the west. Even where, as in the 
Pennine region and the Lake District, the people have been com- 
pletely assimilated with the Teutonic stock, they retain a typical 
character, marked by independence of opinion approaching stubborn- 
ness, and by great detennmation and enterprise. 

Lake Dtjfnc/.— The Lake District occupies the counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland and North Lancashire, It form.s a roughly 
circular highland area, the drainage lines of which radiate outward 
from the centre in a scries of narrow valleys, the upper parts of 
which cut dcseply into the mountains, and the lower widen into the 
surrounding plain. Sheets of standing water are still numerous, 
and formerly almost every valley contained a single long narrow 
lake-basin ; but some of these have been subdivided, drained or 
filled up by natural processes. The existing lakes include Winder- 
mere and Coniston, draining south ; Wastwater, draining south-west, 
Eiuierdale water, Bi^tterraere and Crummock water (the two latter, 
originally one lake, are now divided by a lateral delta), draining 
north-west ; Derwent water and Bassonthwaite water (which were 
probably originally one lake), and Thirlmcre, draining north ; 
Ullswatcr and Haweswater, draining north-east. There are, 
besides, numerous iiiountain tarns of small size, most of them in 
hollows barred by the glacial drift which covers a great part of 
the district. The central and most picturesque part of the district 
is formed of ^at masses of volcanic ashes ana tuffs, with intru- 
sions of basalts and granite, all of Ordovician (Lower Silurian) 
age. ScaieU and Scafell Pike (31O2 and 3210 ft.), at tlie head 


of Wastwater, and HelvdU5m (3118), at the head of Ulto^ater, are 
the loftiest amongst many summits the grandeur of whose outlines 
is not to be estimated by tlieir moderate height. Sedimentary rocks 
of the same age form a belt to the north, and include Skiddaw 
(3054 ft.) ; while to the south a belt of Silurian rocks, thickly 
covered with boulder clay, forms the finely wooded v^eys of 
Coniston and Windermere. Round these central masses of early 
Palaeozoic rocks there is a broken ring of Carboniferous Limestone, 
and several patches of Coal Measures, while the New Red Sand- 
stone aqipears as a boundary belt outside the greater part of the 
district. Where the Coal Measures reach the sea at Whitehaven, 
there are coal-mines, and the hematite of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stones has given rise to the active ironworks of Barrow-in-Fumess, 
now the largest town in the district. Except in the towns of the 
outer border, the Lake District is very thinly peopled-; and from the 
economic point of view, the remarkable beauty of its scenery, 
attracting numerous residents and tourists, is the most valuame 
of its resources. The very heavy rainfall of the distinct, which is 
the wettest in England, has led to the utilisation of Thirlmere as 
a reservoir for the water supply of Manchester, over 80 m. distant. 

Pennine Region . — The Pennine Region, the centre of which 
forms the so-called Pennine Chain, occupies the country from the 
Eden valley to the North Sea m the north, and from the lower 
Tees, Yorkshire Ouse and Trent, nearly to the Irish Sea, in the 
south. It includes the whole of Northumberland and Durliam, 
tiic West Riding of Yorkshire, most of Lancaishire and Derbyshire, 
the north of Staffordshire and the west of Nottinghamshire. The 
region is entirely composed of Carboniferous rocks, syatem which 
transcends all others in the value of its economic minends. The 
coal and iron have made parts of the region the busiest manufac- 
turing districts, and the centres of densest population, in the country, 
or even in the world. The whole region may be looked upon as 
formed by an arch or anticline of Carboniferous strata, the axis of 
which runs north and south ; the cent re has been worn away by 
erosion, so that the Coal Measures have been removed, and the 
underlying Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone exposed 
to the influences which form scenery. On both sides of the arcli, 
east and west, the Coal Measures remain intact, forming outcrops 
which disappear towards the sea under the more recent strata of 
Permian or Triassic age. The northern part of the western side of 
the anticline is broken off by a great fault in the volley of the Eden, 
and the scarp thus formed is rendered more abrupt by the presence 
of a sheet of intrusive basalt. Seen from the valley, this straight 
lino of lofty heights, culminating in Crosslell, presents the nearest 
approach in England to the ap^arance of a mountain range. In 
the north the Pennine region is joinod to tlie Southern Inlands of 
Scotiand by the Cheviot Hills, a mass of granite and Old Red Sand- 
stone ; and the northern part is largely traversed by dykes of 
contemporary volcanic or intrusive rock. The most striking of those 
dykes is tbe Great Whin SiU, which crosses the country from a short 
distance south of Durham almost to the source of the Tees, near 
Crossfell. The elevated land is divided into three masses by depres- 
sions, which furnish ready moans of communication between east and 
west. The South T^e and Irthing valleys cut off the Cheviots on 
tlie north from the Crossfell section, which is also marked off on the 
south by the valleys of the Aire and Ribblo from the Kinder Scout 
or Peak .section. The numerous streams of the region carry off 
the rainfall down long valleys or dales tck the east and the south, 
and by shorter and steeper valleys to the west. The dales ore 
separated from each other by high uplands, which for the most 
part are heathery moorland or, at best, hill pastures. The agriculture 
of the region is confined to the bottoms of the dales, and is of small 
importance. Crossfell and the neighbouring hills are formed 
from masses of Carboniferous Limestone, which received its popular 
name of Mountain Limestone from this fact. Farther south, such 
summits as High Seat, Whemside, Bow Fell, Penyghent and many 
others, all over 2000 ft. in height, are capped by portions of the grits 
and sandstones, which rest upon the limestone. The belt of Mill- 
stone Grit south of the Aire, l3^g between the great coal-fidds of the 
West Riding and Lancashire, has a low^r elevation, and forms grassy 
uplands and dales ; but farther south, the finest scenery of the whole 
region occurs in the limestones of E^rbyshire, in which the range 
terminates. The rugged beauty of the south-running valleys, and 
especially of Dovedale, is enhanced by the rich woods wluoh still 
clothe the slopes. There are remarkable features underground os 
well as on the surface, the caverns and subterranean streams of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire being amongst the deepest that have yet 
been explored. Compared with the rugged and picturesque scenery 
of the Lower Carboniferous rocks, that of the Coal Measures is, as a 
rule, featureless and monotonous. The coal-fields on the eastern 
side, from the Tyne nearly to the Trent, are sharply marked off on 
the east by the outcrop of Permian dolomite or Magnesian limestone, 
wliich forms a low terrace dipping towards the east under more recent 
rocks, and in many places giving rise to an escarpment facing west- 
ward towards the gentle slope of the Pennine dales. To the west and 
south tlie Coal Measures dip gently under the New Red Sandstone, 
to reappear at several points through the Triassic plain. The clear 
water of the upland bwks and the plentiful supply of water-iiower 
led to the founding of small paper-mills in remote valleys liefore 
the days of steam, and some of these primitive establisliments still 
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exist. The prosperity and great population of the Pennine region 
date from the alscovery that pit-c^ could smelt iron as well as 
charcoal ; and this source of power once discovered, the people bred 
in the dales developed a remarkable genius for mechanical inven- 
tion and commercial enterprise, which revolutionised the economic 
life of the world and changed England from an agricultural to an 
industrial country. The staple industry of the district in ancient 
times was sheep-rearing, and the villages in nearlv all the dales 
carried on a small manufacture of woollen cloth. The introduction 
of cotton caused the woollen manufactures on the western side to be 
superseded by the working up of the imported raw material ; but 
woollen manufactures, themselves carried on now almost entirely 
with imported raw material, have continued to employ the energies 
of the inhabitants of the east. Some quiet market-towns, such as 
Skipton and Keighley, remain, but most of them have developed 
by manufactures into great centres of population, lying, as a rule, 
at the junction of thickly peopled vaUejrs, and separated from one 
another by the empty uplands. Such are Leeds, Bradford, Shefheld, 
Huddersfield and Halifax on the great and densely peopled West 
Riding coal-field, which Ues on the eastern slope of the Pexmincs. 
The iron ores of the Coal-Measures have given rise to great manu- 
factures of steel, from cutlery to machinery and armour-plates. 
High on the barren crest of the Peimines, where tlie rocks yield no 
mineral wealth, except it be medicinal waters, Harrogate, Buxton 
and Matlock are ty 5 >es of health resorts, prosperous from their 
pure air and fine scenery. Across the moors, on the western side 
of the anticline, the vast and dense population of the I.a.ncashire 
coal-field is crowded in the manufacturing towns surrounding the 
great commercial centre, Manchester, which itself stands on the edge 
of the Triassic plain. Ashton, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Bolton and 
Wigan form a nearly confluent semicircle of great towns, their pros- 
perity founded on the underlying coal and iron, maintained by 
imported cotton. The I^ncashire coal-field, and the portion of the 
bounding plain between it and the seaport of Liverpixil, contain a 
population greater than that borne by any equal area in the country, 
the county of London and its surroundings not excepted. In the 
south-west of the Pennine region the coal-field of North Staffordshire 
supports the group of small but active towns known collectively 
from the staple of their trade as “ The Potteries." On the north-eEist 
the great coal-field of Northumberland and Durham, traversed mid- 
way by the Tyne, supports the manufactures of Newcastle and its 
satellite towns, and leaves a great surplus for export from the 
'I'yne ports. 

Wales , — The low island of Anglesey, which is built up of the 
fundamental Archaean rocks, is important aS a link in the main 
line of communication with Irelancf, because it is separated from 
the mainland by a channel narrow enough to be bridged, and lies 
not far out of the straight line joining London and Dublin. The 
m^land of Wales rises into three main highlands, the mountain 
groups of North, Mid and South Wales, connected together by 
land over looo ft. in elevation in most places, but separated by 
valleys affording easy highways. The streams of the southern and 
western slopes are short and many, flowing directly to the Bristol 
C'hannel and the Irish Sea ; but the no less numerous streams of 
the eastern slopes gather themselves into three river systems, and 
reach the sea as the Doe, the Severn and the Wye. The mountain 
group of North Wales is the largest and loftiest ; its scenery resembles 
that of the Scottish Highlands because of the juxtaposition of 
ancient Palaeozoic rocks— Cambrian and Ordovician, often altered 
into slate — and contemporaneous volcanic outbursts and igneous 
intrusions. Hero rises the peak of Snowdon (3560 ft.), the culminat- 
ing point of South Britain, and near it half a dozen summits exceed 
3000 ft., while Cader Idris, farther south, though slightly lower, 
i)re8ent9 a singularly imposing outline. The mild winter climate 
has fringed the coast with seaside resorts, the rugged hcij(hts 
attract tourists in summer, and the vast masses of slate have ^iven 
rise to the largest slate quarries in the world. The heavy rainfall 
of the upper valleys unfits them for agriculture, and the farms are 
]X>or. Inere are several lakes : 'that of Bala being the largest, 
except the old lake of Vymwy, reconstituted artificially to store 
the rainfall for the water-supply of Liverpool, 68 m. distant. The 
Vymwy is tributary to the Severn ; but north of it the streams 
gather into the Dee, and flow eventually northward. Mid Wales is 
built up, for the most part, of Silurian or Ordovician rocks, practically 
free from igneous intrusions except in the south-west. There the 
resistance of a series of ipfneous dykes gives prominence to the 
Pembroke peninsula, in which the fine fjord-like harbour of Milford 
Haven lies far out towards the Atlantic. The coast north of Pem- 
broke and Merioneth has l>een worked into the grand sweep of 
Cardigan Bay, its surface carved into gently rounded hills, green 
with rich grass, which sweep downward into wide rounded valleys. 
Plinlimmon (2468 ft.) Is the highest of the hills, and forms a sort of 
hydrographic centre for the group, as from its eastern base the 
Severn and the Wye take their rise — the former describing a wide 
curve to east and south, /the latter forming a chord to the arc in its 
southward course. Mm Wal^ is mainly a pastoral country, and 
very thinly peopled. A group « artificial lakes, one of them exceeded 
in area only by Windermere, has been formed in the valley of the 
Elan, a tributary of the Wye, for the supply of water to Birmingham. 
The group of heights of South Wales, running on the whole from 


west to east, marks the outcrops of the Old Red Sandstone and 
Carboniferous strata which lie within a vast ayncline of the Silurian 
rocks. The Brecon Beacons of Old Red Sandstone are the highest 
(2907 ft.), but the Black Mountain bears a number of picturesque 
summits carved out of MilAone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone, 
which rise frequently ov^<2ooo ft. Throughout Hereford, and in 
part of Monmouthsliire, Old Red Sandstone sinks to a great un- 
dulating plain, traversed by the exquisite windings of the Wye, and 
forming some of the richest pasture and fruit lands of England. 
This plain formed an easy passage from south to north, and since the , 
time of the Romans was a strategical line of the greatest importance, 
a fact which has left its traces on the present distribution of towns. 
Around the western and northern edge of the Old Red Sandstone 
plain the underlying Silurian rocks (and even the Cambrian and 
Archaean In places) have been bent up so that their edges form hills 
of singular abruptness and beauty. Of these are llie Malvern Hills, 
east of Hereford, and in particular the hills of Shropshire. Wcnlock 
Edge, running from south-west to north-east, is an escarpment 
of Silurian limestone, while the broad upland of Long l^nd, nearly 
parallel to it on the north, is a mass of Archaean rock. The Wrekin, 
the Caradoc and Cardington Hills are isolated outbursts of pre- 
Cambrian volcanic rocks. The outer rim of the Welsh area contains 
a broken scries of coal-fields, where patches of Carboniferous strata 
come to the surface on the edge of the New Red Sandstone plain. 
Such arc the coal-fields of Flint in the north, the Forest of Wyre 
and the Forest of Dean, close to the Severn, on the east. The great 
coal-field on the south is a perfect cxamjde of a synclinal basin, 
the Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone which underlie the 
Coal Mea.sures appearing all round the margin. This coal-field 
occupies practically the whole of Glamorgan and part of Monmouth, 
and its surface slopes from the Black Mountain and Brecon Beacons 
to the sea as a gently inclined plateau, scored by deep valleys draining 
south. Each chief valley has a railway connecting a string of mining 
villages, and converging seaward to the busy port.s of Newport, 
Cardiff and Barry (a town created on a sandy island by the excava- 
tion of a great dock to form an outlet for the mines). In the north 
of the field, where the lime.stone crops out and supplies the necessary 
flux, Merthyr Tydfil has become great through iron-smelting ; and 
in the west Swansea is the chief centre in the world for copper and 
tin smelting. The unity and ruggedness of the highlands of Wales 
have proved sufficient to isolate the pecmle from those of the rest 
of South Britain, and to preserve a purely Celtic race, still very largely 
of Celtic .speech. 

Cornwall and Devon . — The penin.9ula of Cornwall and Devon may 
be looked upon as formed from a synclinal trough of Devonian 
rocks, which appear as plateaus on the north and south, while the 
centre is occupied by Ixiwer Carboniferous strata at a lower level. 
The northern coast, bordering the Bristol Channel, is steep, with 
pictures(]ue cliffs and deep bays or short valleys running into the 
liigli land, each occupied by a little seaside town or village. The 
plateau culminates in the barren heathy upland of Exmoor, which 
slopes gently southward from a general elevation of 1600 ft., and is 
almost without inliabitants. The Carboniferous rocks of the centre 
form a soil which produces rich pasture under the heavy rainfall 
and remarkably mild and equable temperature, forming a great 
cattle-raising district. The Devonian strata on the south do not 
form such lofty elevations as those on the north, and are in conse- 
quence, like the plain of Hereford, very fertile and peculiarly adapted 
for fruit-growing and cider-making. The remarkable features of the 
scenery of South Devon and Cornwall are duo to a narrow band of 
Archaean rock which appears in the south of the peninsulas terminat- 
ing in Lizard Head and Start Point, and to huge masses of granite 
and other eruptive rocks which form a series of great bosses and 
dykes. The largest granite boss gives relief to the w’ild upland of 
Dartmoor, culminating in High willhays and Yes Tor. The clay 
resulting from the weathering of the Dartmoor granite has formed 
marshes and peat bogs, and the desolation of the district has been 
emphasized by the establishment in its midst of a great convict 
prison, and in its northern portion of a range for artillery practice. 
The Tamar flows from north to south on the Devonian plain, which 
lies between Dartmoor on the east and tlic similar granitic boss of 
Bodmin Moor (where Brown Willy rises to 1345 ft.) on the west. 
There are several smaller granite basses, of which the mass of Land's 
End is the most important. Most of the Lizard peninsula, the only 
part of England stretching south of 50° N., is a mass of serpentine. 
The great variety of the rocks which meet the sea alon^ the south of 
Cornwall and Devon has led to the formation of a singularly pic- 
ture.squc coast — the headlands being carved from the hardest igneous 
rocks, the bays cut back in the softer Devonian strata. The fjord-like 
inlets of Falmouth, Plymouth and Dartmouth are splendid natural 
harbours, which would have developed great commercial ports but 
for their remoteness from the centres of commerce and manufactures. 
China clay from the decomposing granites ; tin and copper ore, 
once abounding at the contacts between the granite and the rocks 
it pierced, were the former staples of wealth, and the mining largely 
accounts for the exceptional density of population in Comw^, 
Fishing has always been important, the numerous good harbours 
giving security to flshing-boats ; and the fact that this coast is the 
mildest and umost the sunniest, though by no means the driest, 
part of Great Britain has led to the establishment of many health 
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resorts, of which Torquay is the chief. The old Cornish language of 
the Celtic stock became extinct only in the i8th century, and the 
Cornish character remains as a heritage of the time when the land 
had leisure to mould the life and the of the man. I^ojecting 
farthest of all England into the Atlantic, ^ is not surprising that the 
West country has supplied a large propittion of the great naval 
commanders in British history, and of the orews of the navy. 

Between the separate uplands there extends a plain of Permian 
and Triassic rocks, which may conveniently be considered as an 
Thm mid- i^^termediate zone between the two main divisions. 
Ladalmia foms an almost continuous plain with 

im Qpima, clays, which is the outer border of the 

Eastern Division ; for although a low escarpment marks the line of 
junction, and seems to influence the direction of the main rivers, 
there is only one plain so far as regards free movement over its 
surface and the construction of canals, roads and railways. The 
plain usually forms a distinct border aloi^ the landward margins 
of the uplands of more ancient rock, th^gh to the east of the 
Comwall-Devon peninsula it is not very clear, and its continuity in 
other places is broken by inliers of the more ancient rocks, which 
everywhere underlie it. One such outcrop of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone in the south forms the Mendip Hills ; another of the Coal 
Measures increases the importance of Bristol, where it stands at the 
head of navigation on the southern Avon. In the north-west a 
tongue of the Red rocks forms the Eden valley, separating the Lake 
District from the Pennine Chain, with Carlisle as its central town. 
Farther south, these rocks form the low coastal l)elt of Lancashire, 
edged with the longest stretches of blown sand in England, and 
dotted here and there with pleasure towns, like Blackpool and South- 
>ort. The plain sweeps round .south of tlie Lancashire coal-field, 
orrns the valley of the Mersey from Stockport to the sea, and farther 
south in Cheshire the salt-bearing beds of the Kcuper marls give 
rise to a characteristic industry. The plain extends through Stafford- 
shire and Worcester, forming the lower valley of the Severn. The 
greater part of Manchester, all l.iverpool and Birkenliead, and in- 
numerable busy towns of medium size, which in other parts of 
England would rank as great centres of pojuilation, stand on this 
soil. Its flat surface and low level facilitate the construction of 
railways and canals, wliich form a closer network over it than in 
other parts of the country. The great junction of Crewe, where 
railways from south-east, south-west, east, west and north converge, 
is thus explained. South of the Pennines, the Red rocks extend 
eastward in a great sweep through the soutli of Derbyshire, Warwick, 
the west of Leicestershire, and the east oi Nottingham, their margin 
being approximately marked by the Avon, flowing south-west, and 
the Soar and Trent, flowing north-east. South and east of these 
streams the very similar country is on the Lias clay. Several small 
coal-fields rise through the Red rocks— the largest, between Stafford 
and Birmingham, forms the famous “ Black Country,” with Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley as centres, where the manufacture of iron has 
preserved a historic continuity, for the great Forest of Arden supplied 
cliarcoal until the new fuel from the pits took its place. This coal- 
field, ministering to the multifarious metal manufiicture.s of Birming- 
ham, constitutes the centre of the Midlands. Smaller patches of the 
Coal Measures appear near Tamworth and Burton, while deep shafts 
lias e been .sunk in many places through the overlying Triassic .strata 
to the coal below, thus extending the mining and manufacturing area 
beyond the actual outcrop of the Coal Measures. A few small 
outcrops occur where still more ancient strata have been raised to 
the surface, as, for instance, in Charnwood Forest, where the Archaean 
rocks, with intrusions of granite, create a patch of highland scenery 
in the very heart of the English plain ; and in the Lickey Hills, near 
Birmingham, where the prominent features are due to volcanic 
rocks of very ancient date. The " Waterstones,” or Lower Keuper 
Sandstones, — forming gentle elevations above the softer marls, and 
usually charged with an abundant supply of water, which can be 
reached by wells,— form the site of many towns, such as Birmingham, 
Warwick and Lichfield, and of very numerous villages. The plain 
as a whole is fertile and undulating, rich in woods and richer in 
pasture ; the very heart of rural England. Cattle-grazing is the 
chief farm industry in the west, sheep and horse-rearing in the 
east ; the prevalence of the prefix ” Market ” in the names of the 
rural towns is noticeable in this respect. The manufacture of 
woollen and leather goods is a natural result of the raising of live 
stock ; Leicester, C.oventry and Nottingham are manufacturing 
towns of the region. The historic castles, the sites of ancient battles, 
and the innunlcrabie mansions of the wealthy, combine to give to 
central England a certain aesthetic interest which the more purely 
manufacturing districts of the west and north fail to inspire. The 
midland plain curves northward between the outcrop of the Dolomite 
on the west and the Oolitic heights on the east. It sinks lowest 
where the estuary of the Humber gathers in its main tributaries, 
and the greater part of the surface is covered with recent alluvial 
deposits. The Trent runs north in the southern half of this plain, 
the Ouse runs south through the northern half, which is known as the 
N'^ale of York, l3ring low between the Pennine heights on the west and 
the Yorkshire moors on the ca.st. Where the plain reaches the sea, 
the soft rocks are cut back into the estuary of the Tees, and there 
Middlesbrough stands at the base of the Moors. The quiet beauty of 
the rural country in the south, where the barren Bunter pebble-beds 


have never invited agriculture, and where considerable vestiges of the 
old woodland still remain in and near Sherwood Forest, has attracted 
so many seats of the landed aristocracy as to earn for that part the 
familiar name of the Dukeries.” The central position of x ork in 
the north made it the capital of Roman Britain in ancient times, 
and an important railway junction in our own. 

Five natural regions may be distinguished in the Eastern Division 
of England, by no means so sharply marked off a.s those of the west, 
but nevertheless quite clearly characterized. The first -- 
is the Jurassic Belt, sweeping along the border of the 
Triassic plain from the south coast at the mouth of the 
Exe to the east coast at the mouth of the Tees. This is 
closely followed on the south-east by the Chalk country, occupying 
the whole of the rest of England except where the Tertiary Basins 
of London and Hamphire cover it, where the depression of the Fen- 
land carries it out of sight, and where the lower rocks of the Weald 
break through it. Thus the Chalk appears to run in four diverging 
fingers from the centre or palm on Salisbury Plain, other formations 
lying wedge-like between them. Various lines of reasonihg unite in 
proving that the Mesozoic rocks of the south rest upon a mass of 
Palaeozoic rocks, which lies at no very great depth beneath the surface 
of the anticlinal axis running from the Bristol Channel to the Strait 
of Dover. The theoretical conclusion has been confirmed by the 
discovery of Coal Measures, with workable coal seams, at Dover at 
a depth of 2000 ft. below the surface. 

The Eastern Division is built up of parallel strata, the ed^es 
of the harder rocks forming escarpments, the sheets of clay forming 
plains ; and on ttiis account similar features are repeated in each 
of the successive geological formations. The rivers exhibit a remark- 
ably close relation to the geological structure, and thus contrast 
with the rivers of the Western Division. There are two main classes 
of river-course — those flowing down the din-slopes at right angles 
to the strike, and cutting through opposed escarpments by deep 
valleys, and those following the line of strike along a bed of easily 
eroded rock. A third class of streams, tributary to the second, 
flows down the steep face of the escarpments. By the study of the 
adjustment of these rivers to their valleys, and of the relation of the 
valleys to the general structure, I»rofessor W. M. Davis has elaborated 
a theory of river classification, and a scheme of the origin of surface- 
features which is attractive in its simpheity. The Thames is the one 
great river of the division, rising on the Jurassic Belt, crossing the 
Chalk county, and finishing its course in the Tertiary London 
towards which, in its prevailing west-to-east direction, it draws its 
tributaries from north and south. The other rivers arc shorter, 
and flow either to the North Sea on the east, or to the English 
Channel on the south. With the exception of the Humber, they 
all rise and pursue their whole course witliin the limits of the Eastern 
Division itself. 

The Eastern Division is the richest part of England agriculturally, 
it Is the part most accessible to trade with the Continent, and that 
least adapted for providing refuges for small bodies of men in con- 
flict with powerful invaders. Hence the latest of the conquerors, 
the Saxon and other Germanic tribes, obtained an easy mastery, 
and spread over the whole country, holding their own against’ 
marauding Northmen, except on th^ northern part of the east 
coast ; and even after the pohtical conquest by the Normans, 
continuing to form the great mass of the population, though in- 
fluenced not a little by the fresh blood ^nd new ideas they had 
assimilated. The present population is so distributed as to show 
remarkable dependence on tlie physical features. The chalk and 
limestone plateaus arc usually almost without inhabitants, and the 
villages of these districts occur grouped together in long strings, 
either in drift-floored valleys in the calcareous plateaus, or along 
the exposure of some favoured stratum at their base. In almost 
every case the plain along the foot of an escarpment bears a line 
of villages and small towns, and on a good map of density of popula- 
tion the lines of the geological map may be readily discerned. 

The Jurassic Belt . — The Jurassic belt is occupied by the counties 
of Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln and the North Riding of Yorksliire. 
The rocks of the belt may be divided into two main groups : the 
Lias beds, which come next to the Triassic plain, and the Oolitic 
beds. Each group is made up of an alternation of soft marls or clays 
and hard limestones or sandstones. The low escarpments of the 
harder beds of the Lias are the real, though qften scarcely perceptible, 
boundary between the Triassic plain and the Jurassic belt. They 
run along the right bank of the Trent in its northward course to the 
Humber, and similarly direct the course of the Avon southward to 
the Severn. The great feature of the region is the long line of the 
Oolitic escarpment, formed in different places by the edges of different 
beds of rock. The escarpment runs north from Portland Island on 
the English Channel, curves north-eastward as the Cotteswold Hills, 
rising abruptly from the Severn plain to heights of over 1000 ft. ; 
it sinks to insignificance in the Midland counties, is again clearly 
marked in Lincolnshire, and rises in the North Yorkshire moors 
to its maximum height of over 1500 ft. Steep towards the west, 
where it overlooks the low Lias plain as the Oolitic escarpment, 
the land falls very gently in slopes of Oxford Cl^ towards the 
Cretaceous escarpments on the south and east. Throughout its 
whole extent it yields valuable building-stone, and in the Yorkshire 
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moon the great ahundanoe oi iron ore has created the prosperity of 
Middlestoough) on the plain below. The Lias plain is rich grazing 
country, the Oxford Clay forms valuable agricultural land, yielding 
heavy crops of wheat. The towns of the belt are comparatively 
small, not one attama a population of 75,000, and the favourite 
site is on the Lias plain betow the great escarpment. They arc for 
the most part typical rural market-towns, the roanufacturcs, where 
such exist, being usually of agricultural machinery, or woollen and 
leather goods. Bath, Gloucester, Oxford, Northampton, Bedford, 
Rugby, Lincoln and Scarborough arc amongst the cliief. North 
of the gap hi the low escarpment in which the town of Lincoln 
centres, a close fringe of villages borders the escarpment on the 
west ; and throughout the belt the alternations of clay and hard 
rook are reflected in the grouping of population. 

The Chalk Country . dominating surface-feature formed by 
the Cretaceous rocks is the Chalk escarpment, the northern edge 
of the great sheet of chalk that once spread continuously over the 
whole south-east, ft appears as a series of rounded hills of no great 
elevation, running in a curve from the mouth of the Axe to Flam- 
t}Orough Head, roughly parallel with the Oolitic escarpment. Suc- 
cessive portions of this line of heights are known as the Western 
Downs, the White Horse Hills, the Chiltem Hills, the East Anglian 
Ridge, the Lincolnshire Wolds and the Yorkshire Wolds. The 
rivers from the gentle southern slopes of the Oolitic bcighls pass by 
deep valleys through the Chalk escarpments, and flow on to the 
Tertiary plains within. Tlie typical scenery of the Chalk country 
is unrelieved by small streams of running water ; the hills rise 
into rounded downs, often capped with fine clumps of beecli, and 
usually covered with tliin turf, affording pasture for sheep. The 
chalk, when exposed on the surface, is an excellent foundation 
for roads, and the lines of many of the Roman “ streets " were 
probably determined by this fact. The Chalk country extends over 
part of Dorset, most of Wiltshire, a considerable portion of Hamp- 
shire and Oxfordshire, most of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire, 
the west of Norfolk and Suffolk, the cast of Uncolusliire, and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. From the upland of Salisbury Plain, 
which corresponds to the axis of the anticline marking the centre of 
the double told into which the strata of the south of England have 
been thrown, the great Chalk escarpment runs north-eastward ; 
fingers of Chalk nm eastward on each side of the Weald, lorraing the 
North and South Downs, while the southern edge of the Chalk 
sheet appeals from beneath the Tertiary strata at several places on 
the south coast, and especially in the Isle of Wight. Flam borough 
Head, the South Foreland, Beachy Hoad and the Needles are 
examples of the fine scenery into which chalk weathers where it 
fronts the sea, and these white cliffs gave to the island its early 
name of Albion. The Chalk is everywhere? very thinly peopled, 
except where it is thickly covered with boulder clay, and so becomes 
fertile, or where it is scored by drift-filled valleys, in which the 
small towns and villages are dotted along the higii roads. The 
thickest covering of drift is found in the Holdcmess district of 
Yorkshire, whore, from the chalk cliffs of Flamborough Head to 
the sandspit of Spurn Point, the whole coast is formed of boulder- 
clay resting on chalk. Of the few towns in the Chalk country, the 
interest of which is largely historical or scholastic, Salisbury, Win- 
chester, Marlborough and Cambridge are the most distinguished. 
Reading flourishes from its position on the edge of the London 
Tertiary Basin, Croydon is a suburb of London, and Hull, though 
on the* Chalk, derive.** its importance from the Humber estuary, 
which cuts through the Chalk and the Jurassic belts, to drain the 
Triassic plain and the Pennino region. The narrow strip of Green- 
sands appearing from beneath the Chalk escarpment on its northern 
side is crowded with small towns and villages on account of the 
plentiful water-supply. The distinction between the low grounds of 
the Jurassic belt and the Chalk country is not always very apparent 
on the surface, and from the historic point of view it is important 
to recognize the individuality of the Eastern plain which extends 
from the Vale of York acioss the Humber and the Wash into Es3(*x. 
The Eastern plain thus includes a portion of the Triassic plain in 
the north, a portion of the Jurassic and Chalk belts in the middle, 
and a portion of the Tertiary plain of the London Basin in the 
south. 

Tk9 Portland . — The continuity of the belts of Chalk and of the 
Middle and Upper Oolites in the Eastern Plain is broken by the 
shallow depression of the Wash and the Fcnland. The Fenland 
comprises a strip of Norfolk, a considerable part of Cambridgeshire, 
and the Holland district of Lincoln. Fbrmerly a great inlet with 
vague borders of lagoons and marshes, the* Fenland has been re- 
claimed partly by natural processes, partly by engineering works 
patiently continued for centuries. The whole district is flat and low, 
for the most part within 15 ft. of sea-level ; the seaward edge in 
many places is Ik'Iow the level of high tide, and is protected by dykes 
as in Holland, while straight canals and ditches carry the sluggish 
diainage from the land. The soil is composed for the most part of 
silt and peat. A few ;small elevations of gravel, or of imderlying 
formations, riae above tlie level pf 25 ft. ; these were in former 
times islands, and now they forii the sites of the infrequent villages. 
Boston and King^s Lynn are momorials of the maritime importance 
of the Wash in the days of email ships. The numerous ancient 
churches and the cathedrals of Ely and Peterborough bear witness 
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to the share taken by religious communities in tlie reclamation 
and cultivation of the land. 

Tk& Weald . — The dissection of the great east and west anticline 
in the soulti-cast of Englai^d has resulted in a remarkable piece of 
country, occupying the qb^ l of Hampshire and practically the whole 
of Sussex, Surrey and /vent, in which each geological stratum 
produces its own type of scenery, and t?xercise8 its own specific 
miluence on every natural distribution. The slieet of Chalk shows 
its cut edges in the escaqnnents facing the centre of the Weald, 
and surrounding it in an oval ring, the eastern end of which is broken 
by the Strait of Dover, so that its completion must be sought in 
France. From the crest of the esca^ment, all round on south, 
west and north, the dip -.slope of tlie Chalk forms a gentle descent 
outwards, the e.scarpnieut a very steep slope inwards. The cut 
edges of the escarpment forming the Hog’s Back and North Downs 
on the north, and the South Downs on the south, meet the sea in the 
fine promontories of the South Foreland and Beachy Head. The 
Downs are almost without population, waterless and grass-covered, 
with patches of beech wood. Their only in^rtaut towns are on the 
coast, Brighton, Eastbourne, Dover, Chatham, or in the gaps 
where rivers from the centre pierce the Chalk ring, as at Guildford, 
Rochester, Canterbury, Lewes and Arundel. Within tlie Chalk ring, 
and at the base of the steep escarpment, there is a low terrace of the 
Upper Greensand, seldom so much as a mile in width, but in most 
places crowded with villages scarcely more than a mile apart, and 
ranged hke beads on a necklace. Within the Upper Greensand an 
equally narrow ring of Gault ib exposed, its stiff clay forming level 
p^ns of grazing pasture, without villages, and with few farmhouses 
even ; and from beneatli it the successive beds of the Lower Greensand 
rise towards the centre, forming a wider belt, and reaching a con- 
siderable height before breaking off in a fine eacarpmenl, the crest 
of which is in several points higlier than tlio outer ring of Chalk. 
Leith Hill and Hindhead are parts of this edge in the west, where 
the exposure is widest. Se\ cral towns have originated in the gaps 
of the Lower Greensand escarpment which arc continuous with 
those through the Chalk : such are Dorking, Reigate, Maidstone 
and Ashford. Folke.stone and IVveusiy stand where the two 
ends of the broken ring meet the sea. It is largely a region ol 
oak and pine trees, in contiust to the beech of the Chalk Downs. 
The Lower Greensand escar]>inent looks inwards in it.s turn over 
the wide plain of Weald Clay, along which the Medway flows in the 
north, and wiiicli forms a fertile soil, well cultivated, and particularly 
rich in hops and wheat. The primitive lonsls Jiavc been largely 
cleared, the primitive marshes have all bi;en drained, and now 
the Weald Clay district is fairly well peopled and .sprinkled with 
villages. From the middle of this plain the core ol Lower Cretaceous 
sandstones known as the Hastinp Beds emerges steeply, and 
reaches 111 the centre an elevation of 790 ft. at Crowborough Beacon. 
IL is on the whole a region with few streams, and a considerable 
portion of the. ancient woodland still remains in Asdidown Forest, 
i'he greater part of the Forest Ridges is almo.st without inliabitants. 
Towms are found only round the edge bordering the Weald Clay, 
such as Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells and Horsham ; and along tlie 
line where it is cut off by the sea, e.g. Hastings and St Leonards. 
The broad low tongue of Romney Marsh running out to Dimgeness 
is a product of shore-building by the Cliaiiiiel tides, attached to the 
Wealden area, but not e.sscntially part of it. 

2'he London Busin. — I'lie London Basin occupies a triangular 
depression in the Clialk which is filled up with days and gravels 
of Tertiary and later age. It extends from the eastern extremity 
of Wiltshire in a widt‘ning triangle to the ,sea, whicli it meets along 
an irregular line from Deal to Cromer. It thus occupies parts of 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, the 
whole of Middlesex, the county of London and Es.scx, and the eastern 
edge of Suffolk and Norfolk. The scenery is quiet in its character, 
but the gravel hills are ol ton prominent features, a.s at Harrow and 
in the northern suburbs of London; the country is now mainly 
under grass or occupied with market and nursery gardens, and 
many parts, of which Epjiing Forest is a fine example, are still 
den.sely wooded, the oak being the prevailing tree. The coast is 
everywhere low and deeply indented by ragged and shallow estuaries, 
that of the Thames being the largest. Shallow lagoons formed 
along the lower courses of the rivers of Norfolk have given to that 
part of the country the name of the Broads, a di.strict of low and 
nearly level land. Apart Irom the huge area of urban and suburban 
London, the London Basin lias few large towns. Norwich and 
Ipswich, y^mouth, Lowestoft, Harwich and Colchester may be 
mentioned in the north-eastern part, all depending for their pros- 
perity on agriculture or on the sea ; and a fringe of summer resorts 
on the low coast has arisen on account of the bracing chmate. 
Reading and Windsor he in the western portion, lieyond the sub- 
urban sphere of London. The Bagshot Beds in the west form 
infertile tracts of sandy soil, covered with heath and phic, where 
space is available for the great camps and military training-grounds 
round Aldershot, and for the extensive cemeteries at Woking. 
The London Clay in the east is more fertile and crowded with 
villages, while the East Anglian portion of the basin consists of the 
more recent Pliocene sands and gravels, which mix with the boulder 
clay to form the best wheat-growing soil in tlie country. 

Tit* Hampshire Basin , — The Hampshire Batim terms a triangle 
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with Dorchustcr, Salisbury and Worthing near the angles, and the 
rim of Chalk to the isoutb, appears in broken fragments in the Isdo 
of Purbeck, the Isle of Wight, and to the east of Bognor. On the 
infertile Bagshot Beds the large area ci£ the New Forest remains 
untiUed under its ancient oaks. The liondon Clay of the east is 
more fertile, but the greatness of this dutrict lies in its coast-line, 
which is deeply indented, like that of thN London Basin. South- 
ampton and Portsmouth* have gained importance through their fine 
natural harbours, improved by engineering works and fortifications ; 
Bournemouth and Jrognor, from their favourable position in the 
sunniest belt of the country, os health resorts. 

Communications . — The conhgiiration of England, while sufficiently 
pronounced to allow of the division of the country into natuwd 
regions, is not strongly enough marked to exorcise any very great 
influence upon lines of communication. The navigable rivers are 
all connected by barge-canals, even across the Pennine Chain. 
Although the waterways arc much neglected, compared with those 
of France or of Germany, they might still be very useful if they 
were enlarged and improved and if free competition with railwa3rs 
could be secured. The main roads laid out as arteries of inter- 
communication by the RomaiiB, suffered to fall into neglect, and 
revived in the coaching days of the beginning of the 19th century, 
fell into a second period of comparative neglect when the railway 
system was completed ; but they have recovered a very large share 
of their old importance in consequence of the development of motor- 
traliic. Following the Roman roads, the high roads of the Eastern 
Division very frequently run along the crests of ridges or escarp- 
ments ; but in the Western Division they are, as a rule, forced by 
the more commanding relief of the country to keep to the river 
valleys and cross the rougher districts through the dales and passes. 
The railways themselves, radiating from the great centres of popula- 
tion, and especially from London, are only in a few instances much 
affected by configuration. The Pennine Chain has always separated 
the traffic from south to north into an cast coast route through the 
Vale of York, and a west coast route by the Lancashire plain. 
The JVlidland railway, running through the high and rugged country 
between the two, was the last to be constructed. Tho most notable 
bridges over navigable water affording continuous routes are those 
across Menai Strait, the Tyne at Newcastle, the Severn at Severn 
Bridge and tlie Manchester Ship Canal. It is more usual to tunnel 
under such channels, and tlio numerous Thames tunnels, the Mersey 
tunnel between Liverjjool and Birkenhead, and the Severn tunnel, 
the longest in the British Islands (4^ m.), on the routes from London 
to South Wales, and from Bristol to the norlli of England, arc all 
important. The Humber estuary is neither bridged nor tunnelled 
below Goole. 

Density of Population . — The present distribution of population 
over England and Wales shows a dense concentration at all large 
seaports, in the neighl»ourliood of London, and on the coal-fields 
where manufactures are carried on. Agricultural areas are very 
thinly peopled ; purely pastoral districts can hardly he .laid to have 
any settled population at all. There arc very few dwellings situated 
at a higher level than 1000 ft., and on the lower ground the Chalk 
and the Oolitic limestones, where tlicy crop out on the surface, 
are extremely thinly peopled, and so as a rule are areas of alluvial 
deposits and the Tertiary sands. But, on the other hand, the 
broad clay plains of all formations, the Cretaceous sandstones, and 
the Triassic i>lain, are peopled more densely than any other district 
without mineral wealth or sea trade. 

Political Divisions . — In the partition of England and Wales into 
counties, physical ieatures play but a small part. The forty ancient 
counties, remnants of various historical groupings and partings, 
are occasionally bounded by rivers. Thus the Thames divides 
counties along nearly its whole length, forming the southern 
boundary of four and tlie northern boundary of three. Essex and 
Suffolk, Suffolk and Norfolk, Cornwall and Devon, Durham and 
Yorkshire, Lancasliire and Chesliire, are all separated by rivers, 
while rivers form some part of the boundaries of almost every county. 
Still, it is noteworthy that the Severn and Trent nowhere form 
continuous county boundaries. Watersheds are rarely used as 
boundaries for any distance ; but, although slightly overlapping 
the watershed on all sides, Yorkshire is very nearly coincident 
with the basin of the Ouse. The boundaries of the parishes, the 
fundamental units of English political geography, are very often 
either rivers or watersheds, and they freoiiently show a close relation 
to the strike of the geological strata. The hundreds, or groups of 
parishes, necessarily share their boundaries, and groups of Hundreds 
are often aggregated to form larger subdivisions of counties. A 
wider grouping according to natural characteristics may now be 
recognized only in the cases of Wales, East AngHa, Wessex and such 
less definite giraups as the Home Counties around London or the 
Midlands around Birmingham. Configuration is only one out of 
many conditions modifying distributions, and its effects on England 
as a whole appear to be suggestive rather than determinative. 

(H. R. M.) 

III. Geology 

For an area so small, England is peculiarly rich in geological 
interest. This is due in some degree to the energy of the early 


British geologists, whose work profoundly influenced all subset 
quent though in the science, as may be seen by the general 
acceptation of so many of the English stratigraphical tenns ; but 
the.natural conditions were such as to call forth and to stimulate 
this energy in an unusual way. Almost every one of the principal 
geological formations may he studied in England with com- 
parative ease. 

If wo lay aside for the moment all the minor irregularities, we 
find, upon examination of a geological mapof England, two structural 
features of outstanding importance, (i) The first is the great anti*> 
dine of the Pennine Hills which dominates the northern half of 
England from the Scottish border to Derby* Its cevtxal core of 
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Lower Carboniferous rock is broadly displayed towards the north, 
while southward it contracts ; on either side lie the younger rocks, 
the coal-fields, the Permian strata and the Triassic formations, 
the last-named, while sweeping round the southern extremity of 
the Carboniferous axis of the uplift from its eastern and western 
flanks, spread out in a large sheet over the midland counties. (») 
The second striking feature is the regular succession of Jurassic 
and Cretaceous rocks which crop out in almost unbroken lines itom 
the coast of Dprsetslure, whitjier they appear to converge, to the 
Cleveland Hills and the Yorkshire coast. Lyin^ upon the Cretaceous 
rocks in the S.E. of England are the two Tertiary basins of London 
and Hampshire, separated by the dissected antichne of the Weald. 

Tho older rocks in England occupy relatively small areas. Pre- 
Cambrian rocks are represented by the gneisses of Primrose Hill 
and schists of Rushton in Shropshire ; by the gneisses forming tne 
core of the Malvern Hills, and by the ancient volcanic and other rocks 
of the Wrekin, Chamwood Forest and Nuneaton. The slates of the 
Long Mynd, on the Shropshire border, belong to this system. Cam- 
brian strata appear in ^ropshire in the form of sandstones and 
quartzites ; in the Malvern Hills they are black shales, while in the 
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Lake District they arc represented by the Skiddaw slates. Next in 
point of aae conies the Ordovician system, which is well developed 
upon the Shropshire border and in the Lake District. In the same 
two areas we find the Silurian rocks, shales and limestones with 
grits and flags. In N. and S. Devon are the Devonian limestones, 
grits and shales ; the corresponding Old Red Sandstone type of the 
system (marls and sandstones) being exposed over a large part of 
Herefordshire, stretching also into Shropshire and Monmouth. 
Next in order of succession comes the Carooniferous system, with 
shales and limestones iii the lower members, grits, sandstones and 
shales — the Millstone Grit series — in the middle of the system, 
followed by the Coal Measures — a great series of shales with coal, 
sandstones and ironstone at the top. This important system 
occupies a large area in England. The limestones and shales are 
well exposed in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, the Mendip 
Hills and at Clifton. The Millstone Grit series is prominent in 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, N. Staffordshire, Yorkshire and in the 
Forest of Dean. The Coal Measures rest upon the Millstone Grits 
in most places, generally in synclinal basins. On the eastern side 
of the Pennine range are the conterminous coal-fields of Yorkshire, 
Derbysliirc and Nottinghamshire, and the coal-field of Durham and 
Northumberland ; on the western side are the Whitehaven, Burnley, 

S. Lancasliirc and N. Staffordshire coal-fields. Farther south are 
the S. Staffordshire, Waawickshire, Coolbrook Dale, Forest of Wyre, 
Forest of Dean and Bristol and Somerset coal-fields ; while much 
concealed coal lies under youn^r formations in the south-east of 
England, as has been proved at Dover. A large part of N. Devon is 
occupied by the Culm shales, limestones and grits of Carboniferous 
age. The principal development of Permian rocks is the narrow 
strip wliich extends from Nottingham to Tynemouth ; here the 
Magnesian limestone is the characteristic feature. On the other 
side of the Pennine Hills we find the Penrith sandstone of tlie V'ale of 
Eden and the Brockram beds of the Lake District. Red sandstones 
and conglomerates of this age constitute some of the red rocks 
which form tlic picturesque scenery about Dawlish and Teignniouth. 

The Triassic rocks, red sandstones, marls and conglomerates 
cover a broad area in the Midlands in Worcestershire, Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire, whence they may l)c followed south-westward 
through Somerset to the coast at Sidmouth, and northward, round 
either flank of the Pennine Hills, through Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire to Middlesbrough on the one hand, and upon the other 
tlirough Staffordshire, Cheshire and Lancashire to Carlisle. 

The outcrop ot the Lias, mainly clay with thin limestones and 
ironstones, runs in an almost continuous band acros.s the country 
from Lyme Regis, through Bath, Cheltenham, near Leicester, ana 
Lincoln to Redcar in Yorkshire. Closely following the same line 
are the alternating clays and limestones of the Oolitic .series. Next 
in order come the Greensands and Gault, which lie at tlie base of the 
Chalk escarpment, between that formation and the Oolites. The 
Clialk occupies all the remaining portion of the south-east of England, 
save the Wealden area, and extends northward as far as Flamborough 
in Yorkshire, forming the York.shire Wolds, the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
the Chiltem Hills, the N. and S, Downs, the Donsetsliire heights and 
Salisbury Plain. But in the eastern and southern counties the 
Chalk is covered by younger deposits of Tertiary age ; the Pliocene 
Crags of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Lower London Tertiarics (London 
Clay, Woolwich and Reading Beds, &c.) of the London Basin 
comprteing parts of Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Bucks and 
Berks, and northern Kent. Again, in the Hampshire Basin and Isle 
of Wight, Eocene and Oligocene formations rest upon the Chalk. 

When we attempt to decipher the physical history of the country 
from the complicated record afforded by the stratigiuphical palimp- 
sest, we arc checked at the outset by the dearth of information 
from being able to picture the geographical condition in the older 
Palaeozoic periods. All we can say is, that in tho.se remote times 
what is now England had no existence ; its site was occupied by 
seas which were tenanted by marine invertebrates, long since 
extinct. As for the boundaries of these ancient seas, we can say 
nothing with certainty, but it is of interest to note the evidence we 
possess of still older land condition?, such as ^^e have in the old rocks 
of Shropshire, &c. In the Devonian period it is clear that an 
elevatory movement had set in towards the north, whicli gave rise 
to the formation of inland lakes and narrow estuaries in which the 
Old Red Sand.stonc rocks were formed, while in the south of England 
lay the sea with a vigorous coral fauna. This condition led up to the 
C^boniferous period, which began with fairly open sea over the 
south and nortu of England, but in the centre there rose an elevated 
land mass from which much of the Millstone Grit was derived ; 

' other land lay towards the north. Slowly this sea shallowed, giving 
rise to the alternating estuarine marine and freshwater deposits 
of the Coal Measures. Continual elevation of the land brought about 
the close of the coal-forming period and great changes ensued. 
Desert conditions, with confinea inland seas, marked the Permian 
and Triassic periods. It was about this time that the Pennine Hills, 
the Lake District mountain mass, and the Mendip Hills were being 
most vigorously uplifted, while the granite masses of Cornwall 
and Devon were perhaps being, injected into the Carboniferous 
and Devonian rocks. From thflu period, more or less Of the Pennine 
ridge has always remained above the sea, along with much of Cornwall 
and parts of Devonshire. 
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In early Jurassic times the sea probably again occupied most of 
England with the exception of the above-mentioned areas, the Lake 
District and eastern part of the London Basin ; Wales, too, and 
much of Scotland were land. Elevation gradually caused more land 
to appear in later Jurassic, and early Cretaceous times when a river 
system, now entirely obl^erated, drained into the Purbeck estuary 
and Wealden lake ; bui a subsequent depression led to the wide 
extension of the Chalk sea. By the beginning of the Eocene period 
we find the sea limited to the S.E. of England, where the Ixindon 
Clay, &c., were being laid down. It was not until c^uite late in 
Tertiary time that these islands began to assume anything like their 
present form. In the earlier part of the Pleistocene period, England 
and Ireland were still incompletely severed, and the combined 
activity of certain extinct rivers and the sea had not yet cut through 
the land connexion with the continent. The last well-marked 
lowering of the land took place in the Pleistocene period, when it 
was accompanied by glacial conditions, tlirough which the greater 
part of northern Engird and the Midlands was covered by ice ; a 
state of things which led directly and indirectly to the deposition 
of those extensive boulder clays, sands and gravels wliich obscure 
so much of the older surface of the country in nil but the southern 
counties. 

Throughout the whole period of its geological history, volcanir 
activity has found expression with varying degrees of intensity 
along what is now the western side of the island, with the exception 
that in the Mesozoic era this activity was in abeyance. We may 
note the pre-Cambrian lavas and tuffs of the Wrekin district in 
Shrop.shiru and the somewhat later volcanic rocks of Cliamwood : 
the porphyrites, andesites, tuffs and rhyolites of the Borrowdale 
volcanic centre, erupted in the Ordovician period, and the Silurian 
granites of the same region. Tlie volcanic outbursts which followed 
liecame feebler in the Devonian and Carboniferous periods and 
ceased with the Permian. When again tlie volcanic forces became 
active, it was in the early Tertiary era ; the evidences for this lie 
outside the English border. 

The principal directions of crust movement in England are : 
(i) north and south, by which the Pennine folds and faults, and the 
Malvern Hills have been produced ; (2) east and west, by which the 
folds of the Weald and the Mendip Hills, and those of Devonsliire 
have been formed. Another less important direction is N.W. and 
S.E., as in the Cliamwood folding. 

Further details of the geology are given under the heads of the 
counties. (J.A. H.) 

IV. Climate 

Temlyerature.^lhii mean annual tem})erature of the whole of 
England and Wales (reduced to sea-level) is about 50° F., var>dng 
from something over 52° in the Scilly Isles to something climate. 
under 48° at the mouth of the Tweed. The mean annual 
temperature diminishes very regularly from .south-west to nortli- 
east, the west coast being warmer than the east, so that tlie mean 
temperature at the mouth of the Mersey is as liigh as that at the 
mouth of the Thames. During the coldest month of the year 
(January) the mean temperature of all England is about 40". The 
influence pf the western ocean is very strongly marked, the tempera- 
ture failing steadily from west to east. Thus while the temperature 
m the west of Cornwall is 44°, the temperature on the cast coast 
from north of the Humber to the Thames is under 38“, the coldest 
w’inters being experienced in the Fonland. In the hottest month 
(July) the mean temperature of England and Wales is about 61*5°, 
and tlie westerly wind then exercises a cooling effect, the greatest 
heat being found in the Thames basin immediately around London, 
where tlie mean temperature of the month exceeds 64° ; the mean 
temperature along the south coast is 62°, and that at the mouth of the 
Tweed a little under 59®. In tlie centre of tlie country along a line 
drawn from London to Carlisle the mean temperature in J uly is 
found to diminish gradually at an average rate of per 60 m. The 
coasts are cooler than the centre of the country, but the west coast 
is much cooler than the ea.st, modified continental conditions pre- 
vailing over the North Sea. The natural effect of the heating of the 
air in summer and the cooling of the air in winter by contact with 
the land is largely masked in England on account ck the strength 
of the prevailing south-westerly wind carrying oceanic influence 
into the heart of the country. This effect is well seen in the way 
in which the wind blowing directly up the Severn estuary is directed 
along the edges of the Oolitic escarpment north-eastward, thus dis- 
placing the centre of cold in winter to the east coast, and the centre 
of heat in summer to the lower Thames, from the position which 
both centres would occupy, if calms prevailed, in a belt running 
from Birmingham to Buckingham. As to how far the narrow portion 
of the North Sea modifies the influence of the European continent, 
there seems reason to believe that the prevailing winds blowing up 
the English Channel cany oceanic conditions some distance inland, 
along liiose parts of the continent nearest to England. The Mersey 
estuary, being partly sheltered by Ireland and North Wales, doc?) 
not serve as an inlet for modifying influences to the same extent 
as the Bristol Channel ; and as the wind entering by it blows squarely 
against the slope of the Pennine Chain, it does not much affect the 
climate of the xnidl^d plain. 

Winds .— average barometric pressure o\er England is about 
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29 ‘94 in., and normally diminishes from south-west to north-east 
at all seasons, the mean pressure on the south coast being 29*97 
and that on the northern forder 29 ’88. The pressure at any given 
latitude is normally highest in the Centre of the country and on 
the east coast, and lowest on the west ^ coast. The direction of the 
mean annual isobars shows that the normal wind in all parts of 
England and Wales must be from the south-west on the west coast, 
curving gradually until in the centre of the country, and on the east 
coast it IS westerly, without a southerly component. The normal 
seasonal march of pressure-change produces a maximum gradient 
in December and January, and a minimum gradient in April; 
but for every month in the year the mean gradient is for winds 
from southerly and westerly quarters. In April the gradient is 
so slight that any temporary fall of pressure to the south of England 
or any temporary rise of pressure to the north, which would suffice 
in other months merely to reduce the velocity of the south-westerly 
wind, is suilicient in Uiat month to reverse the gradient and produce 
an east wind over tlie whole country. The liability to east wind in 
spring is one of the most marked features of the English climate, 
tne pflfect being naturally most felt on tlic cast coast. The southerly 
component in the wind is as a rule most marked in the winter month.®, 
the westerly component predominating in summer. The west end 
of a town receives the wind as it blows in fresh from tin* country at 
all seasons, and consequently the west end of an English town is 
with few exceptions the residential quarter, while smoke-producing 
industries are usually relegated to the east end. 

Storms. -On account of the great frequency of cyclonic disturb- 
ances passing in from the Atlantic, the average conditions of wind 
over the British Islands give no idea of the frequency of change in 
direction and force. The chief paths of depressions are from south- 
west to north-east across England ; one track runs across the 
south-east and eastern counties, and is that followed by^ a large 
roportion of the summer and autumn storms, thereby 'perhaps 
elping to explain the peculiar liability of the east of England to 
damage from hail accompanying thunderstorms. A second track 
crosses central England, entering by the bovern estuary and leaving 
by the Humlx‘r or the Wash ; while a third crosses the north of 
England from the neighbourhood of Morocambe Hay to the Tyne. 
While these are tracks fn'cpiently followed by the centres of baro- 
metric depressions, individual cyclones may and do cross the country 
in all directions, though very rarely indeed from east to west or from 
north to .south. 

Rainfall . — The rainfall of England, being largely due to pa.ssmg 
cyclones, can hardly he expected to show a very close relation to the 
phy.sical features of the country, yet looked at in a general wa^^ 
the relation between prevailing winds and orographic structure is 
not obscure. The western or mountainous division is the wettest 
at all seasons, each orographic group forming a centre of heavy 
precipitation. Tliere are few places in the Western Division where 
the rainfall is less than 35 in., while in Wales, the Comwall-Devon 
peninsula, the Lake District and the southern part of the Pennine 
Region the precipitation exceeds 40 in., and in Wales and the Lake 
District considerable areas have a rainfall of over 60 in. In the 
Eastern Division, on the other hand, an annual rainfall exceeding 
30 in. is rare, and in the low ground about the mouth of the Thames 
estuary and around the Wash the mean annual rainfall is less than 
25 in. In the Western Division and along the .south coast the driest 
month is usually April or May, while in the Eastern Division it is 
February or March. The wotlest month for most parts of England 
is October, the ino.st noticeal)]e exception being in East Anglia, 
where, on account of the frequency of summer thunderstorms, July 
is the month in which most rain falls, although October is not far 
behind. In the Western Division there is a tendency for the annual 
maximum of rainfall to occur later than October. It may be stated 
generally that the Western Division is mild and wet in winj;er, 
and cool and less wet in summer ; while the Eastern Division 
is cold and dry in winter and spring, and hot and less dry in summer 
and autumn. The south coast occupies an intermediate position 
between the two as regards climate. Attention has been called to 
the fact that the bare rocks and steep gradients which arc common 
in the Western Division allow of the heavy reiinfall running off the 
surface rapidly, while the flat and often clayey lands of the Eastern 
Division retain the scantier rainfall in Hic soil for a longer time, 
so that for agricultural purposes the effect of the rainfall is not very 
dis.similar throughout the country. 

Sunshine . — The distribution of sunshine is not yet fully investi- 
gated, but it appears that the sunniest part is the extreme south 
coast, where alone the total number of hours of bright sunshine 
reaches an average, of more than t6oo per annum. The north-east, 
including the Pennihe Region and the whole of Yorkshire, has less 
than 1300 hours of sunshine, and a portion of North Wales is equally 
cloudy. Although little more than a guess, 1375 hours may be 
put down as approximately the average duration of bright sunshine 
for England as a whole, which may be compared with 2600 hours 
for Italy, and probably about 1200 hours for Norway. 

For the purpose of forecasting the weather, the meteorological 
office divides England into six districts, which are known as England 
N.E., Midland Counties, England East, London and Channel, 
England N.W. and North Wsdes, and England S.W. and South 
Wales. (H. R. M.) 


V. English Place-Names 

* English place-names are of diverse origin and often extremely 
corrupt in their modern form, so that the real etymology of the 
names can often be discovered only by a careful comparison of 
the modem form with such ancient forms as are to be found in 
charters, ancient histories, and other early documents. By the 
aid of these a certain amount of work has been done m the subject, 
but it is still largely an unworked field. The most satisfactory 
method of characterizing English place-nomenclature is to deal 
with it historically and chronologically, showing the influence of 
the successive nations who have borne sway in this island. The 
Celtic influence is to be found scattered evenly up and down the 
country so far as names of rivers and mountains are concerned ; 
in names of towns it is chiefly confined to the west. Roman 
influence is slight but evenly distributed. English influence 
is all -pervading, though in the northern and north -midland 
counties this influence has been encroached upon by Scandi- 
navian influence. Norman influence is not confined to any 
particular district. 

Celtic. — Though scattered notices o( towns, cities and nvers in 
Britain are to be found in various early Roman writers, it is not 
till the time of Ptolemy (2nd century), who constructed a map of the 
island, and of the itinerary of Antonine (beginning of the 3rd century) 
that wo have much information as to the cities and towns of Britain. 
We there learn that the following place-names are ultima.tely of 
Celtic origin : — Brougham, Catterick, York, Lincoln {Lindum), 
Manchester {Mancunium)^ Doncaster (Danum)^ Wroxeter {Vivo- 
conium)^ Lichfield [Letocetum)^ Gloucester [Glevum)^ Cirencester 
(Cori«»«m), Colchester {Camulodunum)^ London, Reculver, Rich- 
borough {Rutupiae)^ Dover, Lymne, Isle of Wight, Dorchester 
{l)umovaria)f Sarum, Exeter {I sea), Brancaster {Branodunum), 
Thanct. We also have the names ot the following rivers : — Eden, 
Dee, Trent, Yare, Colne, Thames, Kennet, Chume, Exe, Severn, 
Tamar. Gildas, writing in the 6th century, speaks of the twenty- 
eight cities of the Britons. Nennius' Historia Britonum gives what 
purports to be a list of these cities. Of these, excluding Welsh ones, 
we may with some certainty identify Canterbury {Caint), Caerleon- 
on-Usk, Leicester (Lerion), Penzelwood, Carlisle, C^olchester, Grant- 
Chester (Granth), London, Worcester (Guveiranpon), Doncaster 
(Daun), Wroxeter (Guorioon), Chester (Legion— thin is Roman), 
Lichfield (Licitesith) and Gloucester (Gloui). Others less certain are 
Preston-on-Humber and Manchester (Manchguid). 

In modem place-names the suffix don often goes back to the Celtic 
diw, a hill, e.g. Bredon, Everdon, but the suffix was still a living one 
in Saxon times. Of river-names the vast majority are Celtic (possible 
exceptions wiU be named later), and the same is true of mountains 
and liills. The forests of Wyre, Elmet and Sel-(wood), and the dis-‘ 
tricts of the Wrekin and the Peak are probably Celtic. 

Roman. — Wc do not owe entire place-names to Roman influence, 
with the exception of a few such as Chester, Chester-le-Street (L. 
strata [vial, ^ road) and Caistor, but Roman influence is to be found 
in many name.s compounded of Celtic and Roman elements. The 
chief of these is the element Chester — (L. castrum, a fort), e.g. Eb- 
chester, Silchester, Grant Chester. Porchester is entirely I.atin, but 
may not have been formed till Saxon times. The form caster is 
found in the nortli and cast, under Scandinavian influence, e.g. 
Tadcastcr, Lancaster ; and in the south-west and in the midlands 
we have a group of towns with the form cester : — Bicester, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, Worcester, Alcester, Leicester, Towcestcr. Exeter, 
Wroxeter and perhaps Uttoxeter show the suffix in slightly different 
form. In names like Chesterton, Chesterford, Chestcrholm, Wood- 
chester, the second element shows that the names arc of later English 
or Scandinavian formation. In Lincoln we have a compound of 
the Celtic Lindum and the Latin colonia. 

Saxon. — The chief suffixes of Saxon origin to be found in English 
place-names are as follows (some of them being also used independ- 
ently) : -burgh, -borough, -bury (O.E. burh, fortified town), e.g. 
Burgh, Bamborough, Aylesbury, Bury ; -bourne, -borne, -burn (O.E* 
burne, -a, a stream), e.g, Ashbourne, Sherborne, Sockbum ; -bridge, 
e.g. Weybridge, Bridge ; -church, e.g. Pucklcchurch ; -den, -dean 
(O.E. denu, a vaUey), e.g. Gaddesden, Rottingdean ; -down, -don^ 
-ion (O.E. dun [Celtic], a hill), e.g. Huntingdon, Seckington, Edington ; 
-ey, -ea. -y (O.E. %g, an island), e.g. Thomey, Mersea, Ely; -fleet 
(O.E. fieot, an estuary), e.g. Bcnflcet ; -field, e.g. Lichfield; -ford, 
e.g. Bradford ; -ham (O.E. hdm, a home, and kamm^axi enclosure) ; 
these are not distinguished in modem English, e.g. Bosham, Ham ; 
-hall (O.E. healh, a comer), e.g. Riccall, Tettenhall ; -head, e.g, 
Gateshead ; -hill, e.g. Tickhill ; -hurst (O.E. hyfst, copse, wood), e.g, 
Deerhurst ; -ing (patronymic suffix, plural form in O.E.), e.g. ^ing, 
Reading ; -leigh, -ley, -lea (O.E. leak, meadow), e.g. Leigh, Stone- 
leigh, Whallcy ; -lade (O.E. I5d, path, course), e.g. Cricklade ; -land, 
e^. Crowlana ; -lock (O.E. loca, enclosure), e.g. Porlock ; -minster 
{O.E. mynster, L. monasterium), e.g. Axminster, Minster; -mouth, 
e.g. Exmouth ; -port (O.E. port, market- town, a word of Latin 
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origin)^ e,/?. Bridport ; -sted^ -stead (O.E. siede^ a place), e.g. Stanstcd, 
Wanstead ; -stone, -ston, e.g. Bcvcrstone, Sherston ; -staple (O.E. 
stapol, foundation), e.g. Barnstaple ; -stow (O.E. stow, place), e.g. 
Stow, Chepstow, Bristol (earlier Bristow) ; -tree, -try, e.g. Coventry 
Elatrec, Sea.Malter ; -ton {O.E. tun, enclosure), e.g. Milton ; ‘Vjark 
(O.E. geweorc, fortihcation), e.g. Southwark ; -well, e.g. Bakewell ; 
-wich, -wUh (O.E. wu', a dwelling), e.g, Norwich, Swanage (O.E. | 
Swanawic), Warwick ; -worth, -worthy (O.E. weorth, weorihig, an | 
enclosure), e.g. Polcsworthi Holsworthy, 

Of river names the Blackwater, William, Ashbume, Swift, Wash- j 
bum, Loxly, Wythbum, Eamont arc perhaps English and so also 
may be the Waveney in Suffolk. 

Scandinavian.-— The following suffixes are Scandinavian in origin, 
some of them being also used independently : -heck (O.N. hMr, 
Stream), e.g. Starbeck, Troutheck ; -by (O.N. tyr, town), e.g. Whitby ; 
-dale (O.N. dalr), e.g. Swaledalo ; -car{r), -her (O.N. kiorr, marshy 
ground), e.g. Kcdcar, The Carrs, Muker ; -fell (O.N. //Vi//, mountain), 
e.g. Scafell; -force, -foss (O.N. fors, waterfall), High Force, Wilber- 
foss ; -garth (O.N. garCtr^ enclosiu*e), e.g. Hoggarths ; -gill (O.N. gil, 
a deep narrow glen), e.g. Skelgill, Dungeon Ghyll ; -holm{e) (O.N. 
hdlmr, island), e.g. Axholine, Durham (carher Dunholm) ; held (O.N. 
kelda, well, spring), e.g. llirelkeld, Kcld ; -lund (O.N. lundr, grove), 
e.g. Snellancf, Timbcriand, Lound ; -how (O.N. haugr, iiill), e.g. 
Greenhow ; -scale (O.N. skdle, hut, .shod), e.g. Scascale ; -skew (O.N. 
shdgr, fore.st), e.g. Litherskew ; -thorpe (O.N. yorp, village), e.g. 
Thorpe, Osgatliorp ; -thwaite (O.N. ]>veit, a piece of land), e.g. 
Rosthwaite; -toft (O.N. topt, a green Imoll), e.g. Toft, Langtoft ; 
•‘With (O.N. vi'^r, a wood), e.g. Blawith, Stowit^. 

Tam (a mountain pool), grain and sike (mountain streams) are 
also Scandinavian terms. 

Norman. — Norman influence has not been very great in English 
place-nomenclature. The number of places witii pure French name.s 
18 extremely limited ; a few such are Beaulieu, Belvoii*, Beauchief, 
Beaudesert, Beaufort, Beaumont, also Theydon Bois, Wa-r-boys. 
Norman influence is marked more strongly in certain compound 
place-names, v here one of the elements often represents the name of 
the original Norman tenant or holder, e.g. Thorpe Mandeville, Helion 
Bumstcad, Higham Berrers, Swaliham Bulbeck, Stoke Gifford, 
SJiepton Mallei', similarly names like Lymo Regis, King's Sutton, 
Monks’ Kirby, Zeal Monachorum, Milton Abbas, Bishop's Waltham, 
Prior's Dean, Huish Episcopi date from feudal times. GaUicitod 
forms arc also to be found in a few forms like Kirkby-lc-Soken, 
Chapel-cn-le-Frith, Alsop-en-le-Dale, Bamoldby-le-Beck. Ecclesi- 
aatical influence is to be found in such names as Aldwinkle St Peter, 
Barford St Martin, Belchamp St Paul, the name of the saint being 
the name cither of the saint to whom the church at that place was 
dedicated or the patron-saint of the monastery or abbey to whom 
lands in that district belonged. (A. Mw.) 


VI. Population 

Until the beginning of the 19th century tliere existed no other 
knowledge of the actual area and population of the country 
but what was given in the vaguest estimates. But there can 
be little doubt that the population of England and Wales 
increased very slowly for centuries, owing largely to want of 
intercommunication, which led to famines, more or less severe — 
it being a common occurrence that, while one county, with a 
good harvest, was enjoying abundance, the people of the ad- 
joining one were starving. The interpretation of certain figures 
given in the Domesday Survey (which do not cover certain parts 
of modem England nor take account of the ecclesiastical popula- 
tion) is a matter of widely divergent opinion ; but a total 
population of one million and a half ha.s been accepted by many 
for the close of the nth century. In 1377 the levying of a poll- 
tax provides partial figures from .which a total of two to two- 
and-a-half millions has been deduced, but again divergent 
views have been expressed as to how far the number was still 
affected by the Black Death of 1348-1349. It is calculated, 
on the basis of registers of births and deaths, that the population 
of England and Wales numbered 5,475,000 in 1700, and 6,467,000 
in 1750. From the later part of the i8th century a stronger 
tendency to increase set in, and at the taking of the first census, 
in 1801, it was ascertained that the population numbered 
8,892,536, being — if the former estimates were approximately 
correct — an increase of very nearly 2J millions in little over 
fifty years. This rate of increase was not only continued, but 
came to be greatly exceeded. 

Since the first census of 1801, regular enumerations of the 
people of England and Wale§ been taken every ten years, 
^e results of these enumerations are published in separate 
volumes for each,^|punty, in a volume of summaiy tables, and 


in a general report In the summaries England and Wales are 
treated as one, and this treatment is Followed here. The 
following table gives the total numbers of the population of 
England and Wales at each census, together with the absolute 
increase, and growth per (^nt, during each decennial period 


Dates of 
Enumeration. 

Population. 

Increase at 
each Census. 

Decennial 
Rate of Increase 
per Cent. 

1801, March loth . 

8,892,536 



1811, May 27tli . 

10,164,256 

1,271,720 

14*00 

1821, May 28th . 

12,000,236 

1,835,080 

t8*o6 

iSji.May 30th . 

U*® 96,797 

1,896,561 

15*80 

1841, June 7th . 

15,914,148 

2,017.351 

14*27 

185T, March 3i9t . 

17,927,609 

2,013,461 i 

12*65 

1861, April 8th . . 

20,066,224 

2,138,615 ' 

11*90 

1871, April 3rd . . 

22,712,266 

2,646,042 

13*21 

1881, April 4th . 

25.074,439 

3.262,173 

14*36 

1891, April 6th . . 

29,002,525 

3,028,086 

11*65 

igoi, April ist . 

32.5*7.843 

3,525.318 

12*17 


Allowing for a rate of increase equivalent to that which 
obtained l^tween 1891 and 1901, the estimated population was 
34,152,077 in 1905, and 36,169,150 in igro. 

Distribution . — A detailed map of the distribution of population in 
England and Wales ^ shows certain well-defined areas of very dense 
population. First for consideration, though not in geographical 
extent, stands the urea round London, in Middlesex, .Sun*ey, Kent, 
Essex and Hertfordshire. A great proportion of this population is 
purely residential, that i.s to say, its working members do not practise 
their professions at home 01 close to home, but in the metropolis, 
travelling a considerable distance between their residences and their 
olfices. jUvSt as London, in spite of its manifcld inclustrial interests, 
is hardly to be termed a nianufeeturing centre, so the populous 
dislnct surrounding U is not to be termed an industrial distnet in the 
sense in which that term is applied to the remaining regions of 
dense population wliich fall for consideration here. London gained 
its paramount imj^ortance from its favourable geographical position 
in re.spccl of the rest of F.ngland on the one hand and the Continent 
on the other, and the populous district of the “ home counties 
owes its existence to that importance ; whereas other populous 
districts have generally grown up at the point where some source of 
natural wealth, as coal or iron, lay to hand. The great populous 
area which covers south Lancashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire, and extends beyond them into Cheshire, Derbyshire, Stafford- 
sliire and Nottinghamshire, i.s not in reality a unit. The whole of the 
lowland in tlie south of Lancashire has almost the appearance of one 
vast town, whereas among the hiUs of the Pennine Chain the popula- 
tion crowds tile valleys on cither flank and leaves in the high-lying 
centre some of the largest tracts of practically uninhabited country in 
England. Moreover, the industries in different parts of this area 
(for it is strictly an industrial area) differ completely, as will be 
observed later, thougli coal-mining is common to all. The other 
most extensive centres of dense population are the coal mining or 
manufacturing districts of Northumberland and Durham, of the 
midlands (parts of Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Leicestershire), 
and of South Wales and Monmouthshire ; and it is in these districts, 
and others smaller, but of similar character, that the greatest increase 
of population lias been recorded, since the extensive development of 


Counties. 

Increase per cent. 

1871-1891. 

1891-1901. 

Middlesex . 


47*42 

45*11 

Essex 

, , 

31*54 

39*60 

Glamorganshire (S. Wales) . 

30*72 

25*10 

Surrey 


25*03 

2478 

Northumberland 


14*42 

19*19 

W'orcestershire 


12*12 

18*49 

Nottinghamshh-e 


19*30 

18*09 

Durham . 


21*67 

16*62 

Leicestershire . 


17*43 

16*46 

Kent .... 


13*15 

15*95 

Hampshire 

• • 

12*73 

15*33 

Monmoulhsliire 

• « 

12*o8 

14*97 

Yorlcsliire (E. Riding) 


14*31 

13*49 

Northamptonshire . 

• * 

11*40 

13*27 

Warwickshire . 


12*78 

12*95 

Stafiordsliire , 


I2‘I5 

12*92 

Derbyshire 


15*52 

X2*8i 

Yorkshire (W, Riding) 

f 

15*36 

12*70 

Cheshire . 

■ 

14*62 

12*56 

Lancashire • 

• « 

17*92 

12*05 

Hertfordshire , 


5*08 

10*91 


^ As in Bartholomew’s Survey Atlas of England and Wales (l903)« 
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their resources during the 1 9th century. Thus the preceding counti^ * 
showed an increase, under normal conditions, exceeding 10 % during 
the ten years 1891-1901, the percentage of increase in 1871-1891 
being given for comparison. 

It will be observed that three of the homo counties occur in the 
first four in the above list. It is interesting to note, in this connexion, 
that the increase of population dimini^ied steadily, in the three 
decades under notice, within the area covered by the administrative 
county of London, which is only the central part of urban London 
(compare the population table of the great urban districts, below). 
This was 17*44 % in 1871-1881, 10*39 in 1881-1891, and 7*3 in 1891- 
1901. This illustrates the constant tendency for the residential dis- 
tricts of a city to radiate away from its centre, which appeara, though 
in a modifiea degree, in the case of all the gre&t English cities. 

During the period 1891-1901 five English and five Welsh counties 
showed a decrease per cent in the population* The English counties 
were : — 



Decrease or Increase ( + ) . 

Decrease. 


1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

1891-1901. 

Huntingdonshire . 

K*2Q 

5-51 

7*04 

Rutland 


3*73 

5‘59 

Westmorland . , . . 

1*25 

+ 2*96 

2-73 

Oxfordshire ... * 

+ 1-27 

+ 3*64 

1*70 

Herefordshire 

3.26 

4*02 

1*62 


The Welsh counties were Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire, Flinl- 
sliire, Merionelhsliire and Brecknockshire, the first-named showing 
n hmm highest decrease, 5-08 %, in 1891-1901. These 

uroma maa counties are principally agricultural, and it is in agricul- 
t districts elsewhere tliat the increase of popjulation is 

amrras. slightest. But in 1871-1881 a decrease was found in the 
case of fifteen counties in all, and in 1881-1891 in the c^e 
of thirteen, whereas in 1891-1901, although Radnorshire, which 
returned a decrease previously, now returned an abnormal incre^c 
owing to the temporary employment of workmen on the construction 
of the Birmingham waterworks the number fell to 10, and the 
aveitLge percentage also fell. Tliis suggested some tendency to 
return to a state of equilibrium as between urban and rural districts. 
This is in a measure borne out by the movement of population in the 
districts classed as purely rural in 1901. In these there was an 
increase per cent of 14*2 in 1811-1821, which fell off to 2*8 in 1841- 
1851. A decrease then set in and grew from 0*2 in 1851-1861 to 
0*67 in 1881-1891, but in 1891 1901 an increase, 1*95, was once 
more recorded. But the drain on the rural population continued 
heavy, for in the same purely rural area, whicn had a population in 
1901 of 1,330,319, the excess of births over deaths was 150,437, 
but the actual increase of population was only 25,49^1 leaving a heavy 
I0S.S (9*6 %') to Ih‘ accountcQ for by migration, the term used in this 
connexion m the general report ot the Census to include movement 
of population to any new locality, home or foreign. 

Housiftff. — The total area of England and Wales covered by urban 
districts (a term which coincides pretty nearly with that of towns, 
which bears no technical meaning in England) was 3,848,987 acres, 
and contained a population of 25,058,355 in 1901, the increase in the 
decade 1891- 1901 being 15*2 %. The number of inhabited houses in 
the whole country in 1901, namely 6,260,852, niB-y be compared 
with the numbers in 1801 (1,575,923) and 1851 (3,278,039) ; it gives 
an average of 5*2 persons to each house. This average has decreased 
with some regularity from a maximum of 5*75 in 1821, but there is 
no certain evidence on whicli to affirm or deny that the average 
cubic capacity of dwelling-houses has been maintained. The urban 
population avera^d 5*4 persons to a house, but varied greatly in 
different towns. Thus, an average below 4*4 is quoted for Rochdale, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Yarmouth, Bradford and Stockport, while 
the average for London was 7*93, and for Gateshead , Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and South Shields, in the northern industrial district of the 
Tyne, and for Devonport, the average exceeded 8, The average 
of persons to a house in rural districts was 4*6. 

Vital Statistics.—** The increase or decrease of population is 
governed by two factors • (i) the balance between births and deaths, 
and (2) the balance between immigration and emigration.” “ The 
following table is therefore given to show (i) the percentage df 


Year. 

Percentage of 

Excess of Estimated 
over Enumerated 
Population. 

Increase by 
. Births. 

Decrease by 
Deaths. 

1851-1861 

36*19 

*3 '58 

122,111 

1861-1871 

37- 56 

23*98 

78,968 

1871-1881 

37"o9 

22*80 

*64,307 

1881-1891 

34-24 

20*27 

601,389 

1891-1901 

3^*57 

19*18 

68,330 


^ The figures are for Registration Counties (see classification of 
Territorial Divisions ^ below). 

2 Census of Englemd emd Wales, 1901 ; General Report, p. 15. 
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increase by births and decrease by deaths in each decade from 1851, 
and (2) the difference at the close of each decade (Ls. m the later year 
mentioned in each line) between the population which would nave 
followed upon the natural increase unaffected by migration and the 
population as actually enumerated. In the case of (2) the actual 
population has always been exceeded by the estimate based on 
natural increase, and this demonstrates an excess of emigration 
over immigration. 

The proportion of males to females is 1000 to 1068, this being a 
higher proportion of females than any recorded in the 19th century, 
during which the lowest proportion of females was 1036 in 1821. 
The proportion rose at each census from 1851. But on the other 
hand 1000 male children were born against oidy 9^5 female, on an 
average in 1891-1901. This excess of male births, Which is usual, 
ha.s been ascertained to find its eq^uilibrium, through a higher rate 
of infant mortality among tlie males, about the *tenth year of life, 
and is finally changed by perilous male occupations and other causes, 
including the stronger tendency of males to emigration. The pro- 
portion of females varies much in different localities, being highest 
in such districts as London and the home counties, which are resi- 
dential, and in which, therefore, many domestic servants are enumer- 
ated ; and Somersetsliire, Bedlordshire and other seats of industries 
which especially occupy women (^.g. the straw-plaiting of the county 
last named). It is fewest, naturally, in the mining districts, as 
Glamorgan, Monmoutli, Durham, Northumberland ; but an ex- 
ception may be noted in the case of Cornwall, where a high proportion 
of females is attributed to the emigration of miners consequent upon 
the relative decrease in importance of the tin-mines. In 1901 tlie 
proportion of females to males in urban districts was xo86 to looo, 
and in rural districts ioti to 1000. 

The proportion of married adults (aged twenty and upwards! 
was found to decrease from 1881 to 1901, being O30 per thousand 


Urban Districts of England and Wales with Population 
exceeding 80,000 (1901)* 



Population. | 

Increase 
per cent. 

1891. 

1901. 

London . . • 

• « 

4,228,317 

4,530,541 

7-3 

I-iverpool . , 

• • 

629,548 

684,958 

8*8 

Manchester . . 


.305.368 

543,872 

7*6 

Birmingham . . 


478,113 

522,204 

9-2 

Leeds . . . 


.367.505 

428,968 

16*7 

Sheffield . 


324,243 

380,793 

17*4 

Bristol . . . 


289,280 

328,945 

*37 i 

Bradford . . . 


265,728 

279,767 

5*3 

West Ham * . 


204,903 

267,358 

30-5 

Hull .... 

• • 

2 'X >,472 

240,259 

19*8 

Nottingham . . 

• « 

213,877 

239,743 

12*1 

Salford . 

, , 

198,139 

220,937 

11*5 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

186,300 

215,328 

15*6 

Leicester . 


174,624 

211,579 

21*2 

T^ortsmouth . 


159,278 

188,133 

l8*i 

Bolton . . . 


146,487 

168,215 

14*8 

Cardiff (Wales) . 


128,915 

164,333 

27-5 

Sunderland . 


131,686 

146,077 

10*9 

Oldham . . . 


*3*3463 

*137,246 

4.4 

Croydon * 


102,695 

133,895 

30-4 

Blackburn 


120,064 

127,626 

6*3 

Brighton . 


ii5»87.? 

123,478 

6-6 

Willesden * . . 


61,265 

114,811 

87-4 

Rhondda (Wales) 


88,351 

1*3)735 

28*7 

Preston . . . 


107,573 

112,989 

5*0 

Norwich . 


100,970 

***,733 

10*7 

Birkenhead . 


b9,857 

110,915 

ii*i 

Gateshead . . 


85,692 

109,888 

28*2 

Plymouth 


88,931 

107,636 

21*0 

Derby 


94, *46 

105,912 

12*5 

Halifax . 


97)7*4 

104,936 

7*4 

Southampton 


82,126 

104,824 

27*6 

Tottenham * . . 


7T.343 

102,54* 

437 

Leyton * . . . 


63,106 

98,912 

56-7 

South Shields 


78,391 

97,263 

24*1 

Burnley . 


87,016 

'97)043 

**•5 

East Ham * . . 


32,7*2 

96,018 

*93*5 

Walthamstow* . 


46,546 

95.*3l 

105*3 

Huddersfield 


95)420 

95,047 

0*4 dccr. 

Swansea (Wales) 


91)0.34 

94,537 

3*8 

Wolverhampton 


82,662 

94,187 

*3*9 

Middlesborough . 


75.53* 

91,302 

20*9 

Northampton 


75.075 

87,021 

*5*9 

WalsaU . . . 


71.789 

86,430 

20*4 

St Helens . . 


72,413 

84,410 

I6*6 

Rochdale . . 


76,161 

83,114 

9*1 


* Administrative county. 

* These districts, administratively distinct, belong topographically 
to Greater London, 
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in the former and 604-5 In the latter year. The marriage-rate per 
thousand has ranged since 1841 from 14*2 in 1886 to 17-6 in 1873, 
and is evidently closely associated with the general pros^rity of the 
country, for in the latter year the value of the total imports and 
exports per head of the population of the United Kingdom was at its 
highest, and in the former year at its lowest. The five years 1895- 
1B99 cjchibited a remarkable sequence illustrative of this : — 


Years. 

Marriage- 

Rate. 

Value, 
Exports and 
Imports. 



i s. d. 

1895 

15-0 

17 19 3 

1896 

15-8 

18 14 I 

1897 

i6-o 

18 14 3 

1898 

i6-3 

1 19 0 5 

1899 

16-5 

1 20 I 8 


The marriage-rate declined, subsequently to the year last quoted in 
this table, to 15-6 in 1903, (O. J. R. H.) 

Religion , — In attempting to give a concise account of the 
religious conditions of England we are confronted from the 
outset with the absence of any trustworthy statistics. A 
religious census, such as is customary in other countries, has not 
been taken since 1851 ; nor is it probable that such a census 
would be any true indication of the actual religious beliefs of 
the population. Still less satisfactory, from this standpoint, 
is the attempt to compile statistics of religious belief from the 
registrar-general’s report on the number of marriages celebrated 
in the places of worship of the various denominations ; for among 
those who are practically attached to no religious body, and 
even some Nonconformists, a prejudice survives in favour of 
having their marriages celebrated and their funerals conducted 
by the clergy of the Established Church. Nor is the test of 
“ sittings ” provided by the various denominations, nor even 
the number of their communicants, a trustworthy test of the 
relative number of their adherents, lii Wales, for instance, 
the rivalry of the sects has multiplied chapel accommodation 
out of all proportion to the population ; while everywhere it 
happens that churches, at one time crowded every Sunday, 
have been emptied by the shifting of population or other cau.ses. 
As for the test of communicancy, it is untrustworthy because 
the insistence on communion as the pledge of membcrsliip varies 
with the different denominations and even with different sections 
of opinion within those denominations. Any statistics of this 
nature, then, however useful they may be as a general indication, 
must not be treated as conclusive. 

Whatever disputes there may be as to the relative strength 
of the various churches and sects, there can be no questioning 
the fact that the dominant religion in England is Protestant 
Christianity. Protestantism, indeed, since the Act of Settlement 
in 1689, has been of the essence of the Constitution, the sovereign 
forfeiting his or her crown ipso jacio hy acknowledging the 
authority of the pope, by accepting ‘^the Romish religion,” 
or by marrying a Roman Catholic ; and though of late years 
efforts have been made to modify or to abrogate this provision, 
the fact that such efforts have met with widespread opposition 
shows that it still represents the general attitude of the British 
nation. Protestantism, however, is a generic term which in 
England covers a great variety of opinions, and a large number 
of rival religious organizations. The state church, the Church 
of England os by law established, represents the tradition of a 
time when church and state were regarded as two 
Cbuntof divinely ordered organism. In law 

Batglmad, ^very subject of the state is also a member of the 
Established Church, and can lay claim to its minis- 
trations so long as he or she obeys the ecclesiastical law, which 
is also the law of the state. No Englisjiman, whatever his 
opinions, can be excommqnicated without due process of law. 
The Church of England is thus theoretically coextensive with 
the English nation, each unit of which is legaUy assumed to 
belong to it unless prbof be brought to the contrary. To state 
the theory is, however, to risk giving an entirely false impression 
of the facts. In practice the Church of England is no longer 
regarded as coextjensive with the state ; nor is nonconformity 


any longer, as it once was, an offence against the law. Since 
the abolition of the Test Acts and the emancipation of the 
Catholics no Englishman has suffered any civil disability owing 
to his religion ^ ; and the progress of democracy has given to 
the great so-called Free Churches ” a political power that 
rivals that of the Established Church. In the matter of the 
estimation of their relative strength the main grievance of the 
Nonconformists is that the law classes as members of the Church 
of England that enormous floating population which is rcall> 
conscious of no ecclesiastical allegiance at all. 

The Church of England, both in constitution and doctrine, 
represents in general the mean between Roman Catholicism on 
the one hand and the more advanced forms of Protestantism on 
the other (see Episcopacy). Though its doctrine was reformed 
in the i6th century and the spiritual supremacy of the pope 
was repudiated, the continuity of its organic life was not inter- 
rupted, and historically as well as legally it is the same church 
as tlmt established before the Reformation. The ecclesiastical 
system is episcopal, the whole of England (including for this 
purpose Wales) being divided into two provinces, Canterbury 
and York, and 37 bishoprics (including the primatial sees of 
Canterbury and York). Tliese again are subdivided into 14,080 
parishes (1901), the smallest ecclesiastical units, which are 
grouped for certain administrative purposes into 810 rural 
deaneries. The sovereign is by law the supreme governor of 
the church, both in things spiritual and temporal, and he has 
the right to nominate to vacant sees. In the case of sees of old 
foundation this is done by means of the conge d^Hirc {q v.), in 
that of others by letters patent.^ The bishops hold their 
temporalities as baronies, for which they do homage in the 
ancient form, and are spiritual peers of parliament. Only 26, 
however, have the right to seats in the House of Lords, of whom 
five — ^viz. the two archbishops and the bishops of London, 
Durham and Winchester — always sit, the others taking their 
seats in order of seniority of consecration. Under the bishops 
the affairs of the dioceses are managed by archdeacons {q.v,) 
and rural deans (sec Archpriest and Dean). Tlie cathedral 
churches are governed by chapters consisting of a dean, (^nons 
and prebendaries (see Cathedral). The deaneries are in the 
gift of the crown, canonries and prebends sometimes in that of 
the crown, sometimes in that of the bishops. The parish clergy, 
with a few rare exceptions (when they are elected by the rate- 
payers), are appointed by patronage. The right of presentation 
to some 8500 benefices or “ livings ” is in the hands of private 
persons ; the right is regarded in law as property and is, under 
certain restrictions for the avoidance of gross simony, saleable 
(see Advowson). The patronage of the remaining benefices 
belongs in the main to the crown, the bishops and cathedral 
chapters, the lord chancellor, and the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In spite of the fact that the Church of England is collectively 
one of the wealthiest in Christendom, a large proportion of the 
‘‘ livings ” arc extremely poor. To understand this and other 
anomalies it is necessary to bear in mind that the church is not, 
like the established Protestant churches of Germany, an elabor- 
ately organized state department, nor is it a single corporation 
with power to regulate its internal polity. It is a conglomeration 
of corporations. Even the incumbent of a parish is in law a 
“ corporation sole,” his benefice a freehold ; and until the 
establishment in 1836, by act of parliament, of the Ecclesiasti^l 
Commissioners {q^v,) nothing could be done to adjust the in- 
equalities in the emoluments of the clergy resulting from the 
natural rise and fall of the value of property in various parts of the 
country. Even more extraordinary is the effect of the singular 
constitution of the church on its discipline. An incumbent, once 
inducted, can only be disturbed by complicated and extremely 
costly processes of law ; in effect, except in cases of gross 

^ Certain great offices of state are closed to Roman ^tholics. 

® The actual selection of the bishops is in practice in the hands 
of the prime minister for the time being. This formerly led to purely 
political appointments ; but it is usual now to select clergymen 
approved by public opinion, 
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misconduct^ he is only checked-~H 90 far as ecclesiastical order is 
concerned— by his oath of canonical obedience to the “ godly ” 
monitions of his bishop ; and, since these monitions are difficult 
and costly to enforce, while their “ godliness ” may be a matter 
of opinion, an incumbent is practically^imself the interpreter of 
the law as applied to the doctrine and ritual of his particular 
church. The result has been the development within the 
Established Church of a 
most startling diversity of 
doctrine and ritual practice, 
varying from what closely 
resembles that of the 
Church of Rome to the 
broadest Liberalism and 
the extremest evangelical 
Protestantism. This broad 
comprehensiveness, which 
to outsiders looks like 
ecclesiastical anarchy, is the 
characteristic note of the 
Church of England ; it may 
be, and has been, defended 
as consonant with Christian 
charity and suited to the 
genius of a people not remarkable for logical consistency ; but 
it makes it all the more difficult to say what the religion of 
Englishmen actually is, even within the English Church. 

The following is a list of the archicpiscopal and episcopal sees 
of England and Wales — the latter arranged in alphabetical 
order, --with date of their establishment and amount of 
emoluments : — 


Province of Canterbury — 
Canterbury (archbishopric) 
Bangor .... 



Year of 
Foundation. 

597 

55« 

Annual 

Emoluments. 

^15,000 

4,200 

Bath and Wells 




1139 

5,000 

Birmingham . 




1904 

3, ,500 

Bristol 




1897' 

3,000 

Chichester 




1075 

4,200 

Ely .... 




I log 

5»500 

Exeter . 




T050 

4,200 

Gloucester 




154T 

4,300 

Hereford . 




076 

4,200 

I.ichlield , 




669 

4,200 

Lincoln . 




TOf)7 

4,500 

LlandaU . 




55« 

4,200 

Tendon . 




605 

10,000 

Norwich . 




1094 

4,500 

Oxford , 




1542 

5,000 

Petcrliorough . 




1541 

4,500 

Rochester 




604 

3,800 

St Albans 




1877 

3,200 

St Asaph 




55« 

4,200 

St David's 




550 

4,500 

Salisbury 




1075 

5,000 

Southwark 




1904 

3,000 

Southwell 




1884 

3,500- 

Truro 




1876 

3,000 

Winchester 




c. 650 

6,500 

Worcester 




c. 680 

4,200 

Province of York — 
Yorlt (archbishopric) 




625 

10,000 

Carlisle . 




1133 

4,500 

Chester . 




1541 

4,200 

Durham . 




995 

7,000 

Liverpool . 

Manchester . 




1880 

4,200 




1847 

4,200 

Newcastle 




1882 

3,500 

Ripon 




1830 

4,200 

Sodor and Man 




H’54 

1,500 

Wakefield , 




1888 

3.000 

^ ]Modem refoundation. 



The following are suffragan or assistant bishoprics (the names 
of the dioceses to which each belongs being given in brackets) : 
Dover, Croydon (Canterbury), Beverley, Hull, Sheffield (York), 
Stepney, Islington, Kensington (London), Jarrow (Durham), 
Guildford, Southampton, Dorking (Winchester), Bairow-in- 
Fujjiess (Carlisle), Crediton (Exeter), Grantham (Lincoln), 


Baptists ^ 

Congregationalists (1907) 
I^resbyterian Church of England . 
Society of Friends .... 

Moravians 

Wesleyan Methodists * . . . 
Primitive Methodists ^ . 

United Methodist Church * 

Wesleyan Reform Union . 
Independent Methodists . 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist . 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion 
Reformed Episcopal Church . 

Free Church of England . 


Burnley (Manchester), Thetford, Ipswich (Norwich), Reading 
(Oxford), Leicester (Peterborough), Richmond, Knaresborough 
(Ripon), Colchester, Barking (St Albans), Swansea (St. David’s), 
Woolwich, Kingston-on-Thames (Southwark), Derby (South- 
well), St Germans (Truro). See also England, Church of ; 
Anglican Communion; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction ; Vest- 
ments ; Mass. 


Sitting.s. • 

Com- 

municants. 

Ministers 

(Pastoral). 

Local 

Preachers. 

Sunday 

Scholars. 

1,421,742 

424,741 

2134 

5,748 

590,321 

1,801,447 

498,953 

3197 

5.663 

729,347 

173,047 

85,755 

323 

. . 

98,258 


17,442 



62,347 

10,000 

2,999 

34 


4,542 

2,500,000 

620,350 

2658 

20,119 

1,039,437 

1,017,690 

205,407 

IlOI 

15,963 

477,114 

738,840 

158,095 

833 

5,577 

315,993 

47,435 

8,717 

19 

508 

23,008 

33,000 

9,732 

. . 

375 

28,387 

472,089 

185,935 

900 

361 

187,484 

12,347 

2,469 

26 

. . 

3,040 

6,000 

1,090 

28 

, , 

2,600 

8,140 

1.352 

24 


4,196 


The number of “ denominations ” by whom buildings were 
certified for worship up to 1895 was 293 (see list in Whitakers 
Almanack, 1886, p. 252), but in many instances such 
“ denominations ” consisted of two or three congrega- PntwMtmnt 
tions only, in some copes of a single congregation. The 
more important nonconformist churches are fully dealt 
with under their several headings. The above table, however, 
based on that in the Statesman s Year-Book for 1908, and giving 
the comparative statistics of the chief nonconformist churches, 
may be useful for purposes of comparison. It may be prefaced by 
stating that, according to returns made in 1905, the Church of 
England provided sitting accommodation in parish and other 
churches for 7,177,144 people ; had an estimated number of 
2,053,455 communicants, 206,873 Sunday-school teachers, and 
2,538,240 Sunday scholars. There were 14,029 incumbents 
(rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates), 7500 curates, i.c, 
assistant clergy, and some 4000 clergy on the non-active list. 

Besides the bodies enumerated in the table there are other 
churches concerning which similar statistics are lacking, but 
which, in several cases, have large numbers of adherents. The 
Unitarians are an important body with (1908) 350 ministers and 
345 places of worship. Most numer^ous, probably, are the 
adherents of the Salvation Army, which with a semi-military 
organization has in Great Britain alone over 60,000 officers, and 
“ barracks,” ue. preaching stations, in almost every town. The 
Brethren, generally known, from their place of origin, as the 
Plymouth Brethren, have “ rooms ” and adherents throughout 
England ; the Catholic Apostolic Church (“ Irvingites ”) have 
some 80 churches; the New Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgians) 
had (1908) 75 “ societies ”; the Christian Scientists, the Christa- 
delphians, the British Israelites and similar societies, such as the 
New and Latter House of Israel, the Seventh Day Baptists, 
deserve mention. The Latter Day Saints (Mormons) had (1908) 
82 churches in Great Britain. 

Roman Catholicism in England has shown a tendency to 
advance, especially among the upper and upper-middle classes. 
The published lists of “ converts ” are, however, 
no safe index to actual progress ; for no equivalent ^aSoiic*. 
statistics are available for ” leakage ” in the opposite 
direction. The membership of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England is estimated at about 2,200,000. But though the 

* In 1Q06. 

- There are in addition some thousands of Pre.sbyterians un- 
connected with the church, including members of the Church of 
Scotland. 

® Great Britain and Ireland, igo6. 

** On September 17, 1907, the United Methodist Free Churches, 
the Methodist New Connexion, and the Bible Christians were united 
under the name of the United Methodi.st Church. 
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growth of the church relatively to the population has not been 
particularly startling, there can be no doubt that, since the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 1851, its general 
political and religious influence has enormously increased. A 
notable feature in this has been the great development of monastic 
institutions, due in large measure to the settlement in England of 
the congregations expelled from France, The Roman Catholic 
Church in England is organized in 1 5 dioceses, which are united 
in a single province under the primacy of the archbishop of 
Westminster. In December 1907 there were 1736 Roman 
Catholic churches and stations, and the number of the clergy was 
returned at 3524 (see Roman Catholic Church). 

The Jews in Great Britain, chiefly found in London and other 
towns, number (1907) about 196,000 and have 
^ some 200 synagogues ; at the head of their organiza- 
tion is a chief Rabbi resident in London. 

Finally it may be maitioned that a small number of English- 
men, chiefly resident in Liverpool and London, have embraced 
Islam ; they have a mosque at Liverpool. Various foreign 
churches which have numbers of adherents settled in England 
have also branch churches and organizations in the country, 
notably the Orthodox Eastern Church,— with a considerable 
number of adherents in London, Liverpool and Manchester,— the 
Lutheran, and the Armenian churches. (W. A. P.; 

VII. Communications 

Roads . — In England and Wales the high-roads, or roads on 
which wheeled vehicles can travel, are of two classes : (i) the 
main roads, or great arteries along which the main vehicular 
traffle of the country passes ; and (2) ordinary highways, which 
are by-roads serving only local areas. The length of the main 
roads is about 22,000 m., and that of ordinary highways about 
96,000. The highways of England, the old coaching roads, are 
among the best in the world, being generally of a beautiful 
smoothness and well maintained ; they vary, naturally, in 
different districts, but in many even the local roads are superior 
to some main roads in other countries. The supersession of the 
stage coach by the railway took a vast amount of traffic away 
from the main roads, but their proper maintenance did not 
materially suffer ; and a larger accession of traffic took place 
subsequently on the development of the cycle and the motor- 
vehicle. 

The system of road-building by private enterprise, the under- 
takers being rewarded by tolls levied from vehicles, persons or 
animals using the roads, was established in England in 1663, 
when an act of Charles 11 . authorized the taking of such tolls 
at ‘ ‘ turnpikes ’ ’ i n H ert fordshire and C ambridgeshire . A century 
later, in 1767, the authorization was extended over the whole 
kingdom by an act of George III. In its fulness the system 
lasted just sixty years, for the first breach in it was made by an 
act of George IV., in 1827, by which the chief turnpikes in London 
were abolished. Further acts followed in the same direction, 
leading to the gradual extinction, by due compensation of the 
persons interested, of the old system, the maintenance of the 
roads being vested in “ turnpike trusts and highway boards,” 
empowered to levy local rates. The last turnpike trust ceased 
to exist on the 5th of November 1895, and the final accounts 
in connexion with its debt were closed in 1898-1899. Toll-gates 
are now met with only at certain bridges, where the right to levy 
tolls is statutory or by prescription. By the Local Government 
Act of 1888 the duty of maintaining main roads was imposed 
on the county councils, but these bodies were enabled to make 
arrangements w'ith the respective highway authorities for their 
repair. Under the Local Government Act of 1894 the duties 
of all the highway authorities were transferred to the rural 
district councils on or before the 31st of March 1899. 

it was not until the close of the i8th century, when the 
period of road-building activity already indicated set in, that 
English roads were ‘ redeemed . from an extraordinarily bad 
condition. The roads were-uttil then, as a rule, merely tracks, 
deeply worn by ages of traffic into the semblance of ditches, 
and, under adverse weather conditions, impassable. Travellers 


also had tiie risk of assault by robbers and highwaymen. As 
early as 1285 a law provided for the cutting down of trees and 
bushes on either side of highways, so as to deprive lawless men 
of cover. Instances of legislation as regards the upkeep of roads 
are recorded from time to time after tiiis date, but (to take a 
single illustration) even in the middle of the i8th century the 
journey from the village, as it was then, of Paddington to London 
by stage occupied from 2J to 3 hours. But from 1784 to 1792 
upwards of 300 acts were passed dealing with the construction 
of new roads and bridges. 

Railway s.—lh-t history and development of railways in 
England, their birthplace, and in Ireland and Scotland, with 
illustrative statistics, are considered under the heading United 
Kingdom. The following list indicates the year of foundation, 
termini, chief offices and geographical sphere of the chief railways 
of England and Wales. 

I. Railways with 7 'ermini in London. 

(a) Northern. 

Great Northern (1846).— Terminus and offices, King's Cross. Main 
line - Peterborough, Grantham, Newark, Doncaster ; forming, with 
the North-Eastern and North British lines, the “ East Coast ” route 
to Scotland. Serving also the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottingham and other towns of the midlands, and Manchester 
(by running powers over the Great Central metals). This company 
has so extensive a system of running powers over other railways, 
and of lines held jointly with other companies, that few of its more 
important express trains from London complete tlieir journeys 
entirely on the company's owai hnes. 

Midland (1844, an amalgamation of the former North Midland, 
Midland Counties, Birmingham & Derby, and other lines).- Terminus, 
St Pancras; oflices, Derby. Main line — Bedford, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds and Carlisle, affording the “ Midland ' route to Scotland. 
Serving also Nottingham, Derby, and the principal towns of the 
midlands and West Riding, and Manchester. West and North line 
from Bristol, Gloucester and Birmingham to Leicester and Derby. 
Also an Irish section, the Belfast and Northern Counties system 
being acquired in 1Q03. Docks at Heysham, Lancashire; and 
steamship services to Belfast, &c. 

London North-Western (1846, an amalgamation of the London 
k Birmingham, Grand Inunction, and Mancht*stcr & Birmingham 
lines). — Terminus and offices, Euslon. Main line Rugby, Crewe, 
Warrington, Preston, Carhsle ; forming, with the Caledonian 
system, the “ West (kiast " route to Scotland. Serves also Man- 
chester, Liverpool and all parts of the north-west, Nortli Wales, 
Birmingham and the neighbouring midland towns, and by joint- 
lines, the South Welsh coal-fields. Maintains docks at Garston on 
the Mersey, a steamship tralhc with Dublin and Grccnorc from 
Holyhead, and, jointly with the Lancashire & Yorkshire Company, 
a service tp Belfast, &C,, from Fleetwood. 

Great Central (1846; until 1897, when an extension to London 
was undertaken, called the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire). - 
Terminus, Marylebonc ; oflices, Manchester. Main line Rugby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Sheffield, Manchester. The former main 
line runs from Manchester and Sheffield east to Retford, thence 
serving Grimsby and Hull, with branches to Lincoln, &c. The main 
line reached from London by joining the line of the Metropolitan 
railway near Aylesbury and following it to Harrow. Subsequently 
an alternative route out of London was constructed between Neasdeh 
and Northolt, where it joins another line, of the Groat Western 
railway, from Acton, and continues as a line held jointly by the 
two companies through Beaconsfield and High Wycombe. Here it 
absorbs the old Great Western line as far as Prince's Risborough, 
and continues Ihcncc to Grendon Underwood, cffecling a junction 
with the original main line of the Great Central system. This line 
was opened for passenger tralhc in April 1906. The Great Central 
company owns docks at Grimsby. 

{h) Eastern. 

GrcfU haxtern (1862). — Terminus and offices, Liverpool Street. 
Serving Essex, Suffolk, C^imbriflge.shire, Norfolk. Joint-line with 
(ireat Northern from March to Lincoln and Doncaster. Passenger 
steamsliip services from Harw'ich to the Hook of Holland, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, &c. 

London^ Tilbury Southend (1852). — Terminus and offices, 
Fenchurch Street. Serving places on the Essex shore of the Thames 
estuary, terminating at Shoeburyncss. 

(f) Western. 

Great Western (1835, Ix)ndon to Bristol). — Terminus and offices, 
Paddington. Main line— Reading, Didcot, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, 
Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Penzance. Numerous additional main 
lines — Reading to Newbury, Weymouth and the west, a new line 
opened in 1906 between Castle Cary and Langport effecting a great 
reduction in mileage between London and Exeter and places beyond ; 
Didcot, Oxford, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Chester with connexions 
northward, and to North Wales ; Oxford to Worcester, and Swindon 
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to Gloucester and the west of England ; South Welsh System 
(through route from London via Wootton Bassett or via Bristol, 
and the Severn tunnel), Newport, Cardifi, Swansea, Milford. Steam- 
ship services to the Channel Islands from Weymouth to Waterford, 
Ix^nd from Milford, and to Rosslare, Ireland, from Fishguard, 
the route last named being opened in 1906. The line constructed 
jointly with the Great Central company (&s detailed in the description 
above) was extended in 1910 from Ashendon to Aynho, to form a 
short route to the great centres north of Oxford. 

Londm 6* SoiUh-Wtst$rn (1839, incorporating the London & 
Southampton railway of. 1835). — Terminus and offices, Waterloo. 
Main line — Woking, Basingstoke, Salisbury, Yeovil, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth ; Woking, Guildford and Portsmouth ; Basingstoke, Win- 
chester, Southampton, Bournemouth, &c. Extensive connexions 
in Surrey, Hampshire and the south-west, as far as North Cornwall. 
This company owns the great docks at Southampton, and maintains 
passenger services from that port to the Channel Islands, Havre, St 
Malo and Cherbourg. 

{d) Southern. 

London^ Brighton & South Coast (1846). — ^Termini, Victoria and 
London Bridge. Serving all the coast stations from Hastings to 
Portsmouth, with various lines in eastern Surrey and in Sussex. 
Maintains a service of passenger steamers between Newhaven and 
Di^pe. 

South Eastern & Chatham (under a managing committee, 1899, 
of the South-Eastern com^ny, 1836, and the L^don, Chatham & 
Dover company, 1853). — Termini— Victoria, Charing Cross, Holbom 
Viaduct, Cannon Street. Offices, London Bridge Station. Various 
lines chiefly in Kent, Steam.ship services between Folkestone and 
Boulogne, Dover and Calais, &c. 

2. Provincial Railways. 

The two most important railway companies not possessing lines 
to London are the North‘Eastcm and the Lancashire & Yorkshire. 

North Eastern (1854, amalgamating a number of systems). — 
Offices, York. Main line — Leeds, Nornianton and York to Darling- 
ton, Durham, Ncwca.stle and Berwick-on-Tweed. Connecting with 
the Great Northern between Doncaster and York, and with the 
North British at Berwick, it forms part of the “ East Coast route 
to Scotland. Serving all ports and coast stations from Hull to 
Berwick, also Carlisle, &c. Owning extensive docks at Hull, Middles- 
brough, South Shields, the Hartlepools, Blyth, &c. 

Lancashire & Yorkshire (1847, an amalgamation of a number of 
local sptems). — Offices, Manchester. Main line— Manchester, Roch- 
dale, Tormorclen, Wakefield and Nornianton, with branches to 
Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield and other centres of the West 
Riding. Extensive system in south Lancashire, connecting Man- 
chester with Preston and Fleetwood (where the docks and steamship 
services to Ireland are worked jointly with the London & North- 
Western company), Southport, Liverpool, &c. 

Among further provincial systems there should be mentioned : — 

Cambrian, — Offices, Oswestry. Whitchurch, Oswestry, Welshpool 
to Barmoutli and Pwllheli, Aberystwyth, &c. 

Cheshire Lines^ worked by a committee representative of the 
Great Central, Great Northern and Midland Companies, and affording 
important connexions between the lines of these systems and south 
Lancashire and Chcsliire (Godley, Stockport, Warrington, Liverpool ; 
Manchester and Liverpool ; Manchester and Liverpool to Southport ; 
Godley and Manchester to Northwich and Chester, &c.). 

Furness. — Offices, Barrow-in-Fumess. Carnforth, Barrow, White- 
haven, with branches to Coniston, Windermere (Lakeside), &c. 
Docks at Barrow. 

North Staffordshire. — Offices, Stokc-upon-Trent. Crewe and the 
Potteries, Macclesfield, &c., to Uttoxeter and Derby. 

CrnsS‘Couniry Connexions. — While London is naturally the 
principal focal' point of the English railway system, the develop- 
ment of through connexions between the chief lines by way of the 
metropolis is very small. Some through trains are provided between 
tJie North Western and the London, Brighton & South Coast lines 
via Willesden Junction, Addison Road and Clapham Junction ; 
and a through connexion by way of Ludgatc Hill has been arranged 
lietwccn main line trains of the South-Western and the Great Northern 
railways, but otherwise passsengers travelling llirough London have 
generally to make their own way from one terminus to another. 
Certain cross-country routes, however, arc provided to connect the 
systems of some of the companies, among which the following may 
be noticed. ■ 

(1) Through connexions with the continental services from 
Harwich, and with Yarmouth and other towns of the East coa.st, are 
provided from Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c., by way of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Joint line from Doncaster and Lincoln 
to March. 

(2) Through connexions between the systems of the South-Eastern 
& Chatham and the Great Western companies arc provided via 
Reading. 

(3) Through connexions between the systems of the Great Central 
and the Great Western companies arc provided by the line connecting 
Woodford and Banbury. 

(4) Through connexions between the Midland and the South- 
Western systems are provided (a) by the Midland and South-Western 


Junction line connecting Cheltenham on the north^and-west line 
of the Midland with Andover Junction on tlie South-Western line ; 
and {b) the Somerset & Dorset line, connecting the same lines 
between Mth, Templecombe and Bournemouth. 

(5) The line from Shrewsbury to Craven Arms and Hereford, 
giving connexion between the north and the south-west, and Wales, 
to worked by the North-Western and Great Western companies. 

Inland Navigation.— The English system of inland navigatkm is 
confined principally to the following districts: South L a nc as h ire, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the Midlands, especially rmnairnmnd 
about Birmingham, the Fen district and the Thames 
basin (especially the lower part). All these districts are 
interconnected. The condition of inland navigation, as a whole, 
is not satisfactory. The Fossdyke in Lincolnsbire, connecting 
the river Trent at Torksey with the Witham near Lincoln, and 
now belonging to the Great Northern and Great Eastern joint rail- 
ways, is usually indicated as the earliest extant canal in England, 
inasmuch as it was constructed by the Romans for the purpose 
of drainage or water-supply^ and must have been used tor navigation 
at an early period. But the history of canal-buildmg in England is 
usually dated from about 1760, and from the construction, at the 
instance of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, of the Bridgewater canal 
in South Lancashire, now belonging to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. The activity in canal-building which prevailed during 
the utter years of the 18th century was, in a measure, an earlier 
counterpart of the first period of railway development, which, 
proceeding subsequently along systematised lines not a^^lied to 
canal-construction, and providing obvious advantages in respect of 
speed, caused railways to withdraw much traffic from canals. Some 
canals and river navintions have consequently become derelict, 
or are only maintained with difficulty and in imperfect condition. 
The inland navigation system suffers from a want of uniformity 
in the size of locks, depth of water, width of channels and other 
arrangements, so that direct intercommunication between one canal 
and another is often impossible in consequence ; moreover, although 
the canals, like railways, are owned by many separate bodies, 
hardly any provision has been made, as it has in the case of railways, 
for such facilities as the working of through traffic over various 
systems at an inclusive charge. 1-a.stly, the railway companies 
themselves have acquired control of about 30 % of the total mileage 
of canals in England and Wales, and in many cases this has had a 
prejudicial effect on the pro.sperity of canals. Notwithstanding 
these disabilities, there has been in modem times a new development 
in the trade of some canals, bom of a realization that for certain 
cla.sses of goods water- transport is cheaper than the swifter rail- 
transport. Various proposals have been made for the establishment 
of a single control over all inland waterways. 

The lower or estuarine courses of some of the English rivers as the 
Thames, Tjme, Humber, Mersey and Bristol Avon, are among the 
most important waterways in the world, as giving access for sea- 
borne traffic to great ports. From the Mersey the Manchester Ship 
Canal runs to Manchester. The manufacturing districts of Soutn 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire are traversed and 
connected by several canals following transverse valleys of the 
Pennine Chain. The main line of the Aire and Calder navigation 
runs from Goole by Casllelord to Lec'ds, whence the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal, running l)y Burnley and Blackburn, completes 
the connexion between the Humber an^ the Mersey. Other canals 
arc numerous, among which may be mentioned the Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire, connecting Sheffield with the Trent. The Trent 
itself affords an extensive navigation, from which, at Derwent 
mouth, the Trent and Mersey Canal runs near Burton and Stafford, 
and through the Potteries, to the Bridgewater Canal and so to the 
Mersey. This canal is owned by the North Staffordshire railway 
company. The river Weaver, a tributary of the Mersey, affords a 
waterway of importance to the salt-producing towns of Cheshire. 
The system of the Shropshire Union railways and canal company, 
which is connected by lease with the London & North-Western 
railway company, carries considerable traffic, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Ellesmere Port. In the Black Country and 
neighbourhood the numerous ramifications of the Birmingham 
Canal navigations bear a large mineral traffic. This 83r8tem is 
connected with the rivers Severn and Trent and the canal system 
of the country at large, and is controlled by the London & North- 
Western company. The principal line of navigation from the 
Thames northward to the midlands is that of the Grand Junction, 
which runs from Brentford, is connected through London with the 

S ort of London by the Regent’s Canal, and follows closely the main 
ne of the North-Western railway. It connects with the Oxford 
Canal at Braunston in Nortliamptonshire, and through thi.s with 
canals to Birmingham and the midlands, and continues to I.eic.ester. 
Both the Severn up to Stourport and the Thames up to Oxford have 
a fair traffic, hut the Thames and Severn Canal is not much used: 
There is some traffic on the navigable drainage cuts and rivers of the 
Fens, but beyond these, in a broad consideration of the waterways 
of England from the point of view of their commercial importance, 
it is unnecessary to go. 

See H. R. De Sails, Bradshaw's Canals and Navigable Rivers of 
England and Wales (London, 1904) ; Report of Royal Commission on 
Canals (London, I909)> 
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Ov$rsM Communications, — The chief ports for continental passenger 
traffic are as follows ; — 

Harwich to Amsterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg, Hook of Holland, 
Rotterdam (Great Eastern railway) ; to Copenhagen and Esbjerg 
(Royal Danish mail route). 

Queenborough to Flushing (Zeeland Steamship company). 

J)ovcr to Calais (South-Eastern & Chatham railway) ; to Ostend 
(Belgian Royal mail steamers). 

Folkestone to Boulogne (South-Hastem & Chatham railway). 

Newhaven to Dieppe (London, Brighton & South Coast railway). 

Southampton to Cherbourg, Havre, St Malo (South-Western 
railway). 

The chief ports for trans-Atlantic traffic arc Liverpool and South- 
ampton, and special trains are worked in connexion with the steamers 
to and from London. The great development of harbour accom- 
modation at Dover early in the 2Cth century brought trans-Atlantic 
traffic to this port also. Southampton and Liverpool are the two 
greatest English ports for all oceanic passenger traffic ; but London 
has also a large traffic, both to European and to foreign ports. 
The passenger traffic to the Norwegian ports, always very heavy in 
summer, is carried on chieiy from Hull and Newcastle. 


VIII. Industries 


Af^icidture.^-ln the agricultural returns for Great Britain, 
issued annually by the government, the area of England (apart 
from Wales) has been divided into two sections, “ arable and 
“ grass,” corresponding with a former division into corn 
counties ” and “ grazing counties,” except that I^icestershire 
is included not in the “ grass ” but in the “ arable ” section. 
Most of the eastern part of England is “ arable,” while the 
western and northern part is ” grass,” the boundary between 
the sections being the western limit of Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

The division is thu.s a.s follows : — 


Grass Counties, Arable Counties. 

Northumberland. Yorkshire, East Riding. 

Cumberland. Lincolnshire. 

Durham . N ot tingh am . 

Yorkshire, North and West Ridings. Rutland. 

Westmorland. Huntingdonshire. 

Lancashire. Warwickshire. 


Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffordshire. 

Shropshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Herefordshire. 

Monmouthshire. 

Gloucestershire. 

Wiltshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Somersetshire. 

Devonshire. 

Comwsdl. 


Leicestershire. 

Northamptonshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk, 

Bedfordshire. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 

Essex. 

Middlesex, 

Surrey. 

Kent. 

Sussex. 


The average area under cultivation of all the counties is about 
.76 of the whole area. The counties having the greatest area under 
cultivation (ranging up to alx)ut nine- tenths of the whole) may be 
taken to be — Leicestershire, the East Riding of Yorksliirc, Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire. Those with the smallest proportional cultivated 
area are Westmorland, Middlesex, Northumberland, Surrey, Cumber- 
land, the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham 
and Cornwall. Geographical considerations govern these conditions 
to a very great extent ; thus the counties first indicated lie almost 
entirely within the area of the low-lying and fertile Eastern Plain, 
while the smallest areas of cultivation arc found in the counties 
covering the Pennine hill-system, with its high-l3ring uncultivated 
moors. In the cose of Cornwall and Cumberland the physical 
conditions are similar to these ; but in that of Middlesex and Surrey 
the existence of large urban areas belonging or adjacent to London 
must be taken into account. These also affect the proportion of 
cultivated areas in the other home counties. The presence of a wide- 
spread urban population must also be remembered in the case of 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The geographical distribution of the principaL'Crops, &c., may 
now be followed. The grain crops grown in England consist almost 
DtmiMba. ®^clu8ively of wheat, barley and oats. Lincolnshire, 
Uoaot Norfolk, Suffolk, Ess^, Cambridgeshire and the East 
eroa* Riding of Yorkshire are especially productive in all 
these ; the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire pro- 
duce a notable quantity of barley and oats ; and the oat-crops in 


the following counties deserve mention— Devonshire, Hampshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Cornwall, Cheshire and Sussex. There is 
no county, however, in which the single crop of wheat or barley 
stands pre-eminently above others, and in the case of the upland 
counties of Cumberland, Westmorland and Derbyshire, the metro- 
politan county of Middlesex, and Monmouthshire, these crops are 
quite insignificant. In propSrtion to their area, the counties specially 
productive of wheat arc Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, HertfoiS- 
shire, Bedfordshire and Essex ; and of barley, Norfolk, Suffolk and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. In fruit-growing, Kent takes the 
first p^e, but a good quantity is grown in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk 
and Essex, in Worcestershire and other western counties, where, 
as in Herefordshire, Somerset and Devon, the apple is especially 
cultivated and cider is largely produced. Kent is again pre-eminent 
in the growth of hops ; indeed this practice and that of fruit-growing 
give the .«enery of the county a strongly individual character! 
Hop-growing extends from Kent into the neighbouring parts of 
Sussex and Surrey, where, however, it is much less important ; it 
is also practised to a considerable degree in a group of counties of 
the midlands and west— Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucester- 
shire and Shropshire. Market-gardening is carried on most exten- 
sively on suitable lands in the neighbourhood of the great areas of 
urban population ; thus the open land remaining in Middlesex is 
largely devoted to this industry. From the Channel and Scilly 
Islands, vegetables, especially seasonable vegetables, and also flowers 
which, owing to the peculiar climatic conditions of these islands 
come early to perfection, are imported to the London market! 
Considering the crops not hitherto specified, it may be indicated 
that turnips and swedes form the chief green crops in most districts ; 
potatoes, mangels, beans and peas are also commonly grown! 
Beyond the three chief grain crops, only a little rye is grown. I'he 
cultivation of flax is almost extinct, but it is practised in a tew 
districts, such as the East and Weft Ridings of Yorkshire. 

The counties in which the greatest proportion of the land is 
devoted to permanent pasture may be judged roughly from tlie list 
of “ grass counties " already given. Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, the mulland counties generally, and Somersetshire, •took. 
have the highest proportion, and tl\e coimties of the Ea.st Anglian 
seaboard the lowest. But with lands thu.s classified heath, moor and 
hill pastures are not included ; and the greatest area of these are 
naturally found in the counties of the Pennines and the Lake District, 
especially in Northumberland, Chimberland, Westmorland and the 
North and West Ridings of Yorkshire. There is also plenty of hill- 
pasture in the soutli-westem counties (from Hampshire and Berkshire 
westward), especially in Devonshire, Cornwall and Somersetshire, 
and also in Monmouthshire and along the Welsh marches, on the 
Cottesv'old Hills, &c. In all these localities sheep are extensively 
reared, e.specially in Northumberland, but on the other hand in 
Lincolnshire the numbers of sheep are roughly equal to those in the 
northern county. Other counties in which the numbers are especially 
large are Dcvonslure, Kent, Cumberland and the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. Cattle are reared in great numbers in Lincoln- 
.sliire, Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, Devonshire, 
Somersetshire and Cornwall ; but the numbers of both cattle and 
^heyp are in no English county (save Middlesex) to be regarded as 
insignificant. Pigs are bred most extensively in Suffolk, Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire and in Somersetsliire. 

It is often a.sserted that the .scenery of rural England is of its kind 
unrivalled. Except in open lands like the Fens, the peculiarly rich 
appearance of the country is due to the closely-divided ^ 
fields with tlieir high, luxuriant licdges, and especially 
to the profuse growth of trees. There is not, however, 
any largo continuous forested tract. Certain areas still bear the 
name of forest where there is now none ; the term here possesses an 
historical significance, in many cases indicating former royal game- 
preserves. Great area.s of England were once under forest. The 
clearing of land lor agricultural purposes, the use of wood for the 
prosecution of the industries of an increasing population, and other 
causes, have led to the gradual disfore.sting of large tracts. There are 
still, however, some small well-defined woodland areas. The New 
Forest in Hampshire, the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and 
Epping Forest, which is preserv’ed as a public recreation-ground by 
the City of London, are the most notable instances. The counti^ 
comprising the greatest proportional amount of woodland fall into 
two distinct groups — Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex and Kent, with 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire ; Monmouth, Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire. Cambridgeshire, lying almost wholly within the 
area of the Fens, has the smallest proportional area of woodland oi 
any English county. 

The number of persons engaged in agriculture in England and 
Wales was found by the census of 1901 to be 1,192,167 ; the total 
showing a steady ciecrea.se (c.g. from 1,352,389 in 1881), which is 
especially marked in the case of females. But the decrease lies 
mainly in the number of agricultural labourers; the number of 
farmers is not notably affected, and the increasing substitution of 
machinery for manual labour must be taken into consideration. 
The average sire of holdings in England may be taken approximately 
as 6() acre.s, the average in 1903 being 66* i, whereas in 1895 it 
was 65*3. 

(See also the article Agriculture.) 
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and Sooth Welsh districts ; the Great Western and the Taff Vale 
(South Welsh), with the Groat Central, Lancashire & Yorkshire and 
Great Northern systems. 

In the face of railway competition, several of the canals maintain 
a fair traffic in coal, for which they are eminently suitable — the 
system of the Birmingham navigation, the Aire and Calder navigation 
of Yorkshire, and the l^ds and Liverpool navigation have the largest 
shares in this trade. 

The richest iron-mining district in England and in the United 
Kingdom is the Cleveland district of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

. It produces over two-fifths of the total amount of ore 

* raised in the Kingdom, and not much less than one-half 
of that raised in England. The richness of the ore (about 30 % of 
metal) is by no moans so great as the red haematite ore found in 
Cumberland and north Lancashire (Furness district, &c ). Hero the 
percentage is over 50, but the ore, though the richest found in the 
kingdom, is less plentiful, about x j million tons being raised in 1903 
as against more than 5^ millions in Cleveland. There is also a coti- 
siderable worldng of brown iton ore at various points in Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and T^icestorshirc ; with further workings of 
les.s importance in StaHordsliire and several other districts. The 
total amount of ore raised in England is about 12 J million tons, 
but it is not so high, m some iron-fields, as formerly. Some of the 
lessor deposits have been worked out, and even in the rich Furness 
fields it has been found difficult to pursue the ore. The import of 
ore (the bulk coming from Spain) has consequently increa.sed, and the 
ports where the principal import trade is carried on are those which 
torm the principal outlets of the iron-working districts of Cleveland 
and Furness, namely Middleslirougli and Bairow-in-Fumess. 

The geographical distribution of the remaining more important 
English minerals may be passed in quicker review. Of the metals, 
the production of copper is a lapsing industry, confined to Cornwall. 
For the i)rodiiction of lead the principal countie.s are Derbyshire, 
Durham and Stanliope, but the industry is not extensive, and is 
confined to a few places in (‘iich county. Quarrying for limestone, 
clay and sandslouo is general in most parts. For limestone the 
principal localities are in Durham, l)<Tby.shire and Yorkshire, while 
lor chalk-quarrying Kent is pre-eminent among a group of south- 
eastern counties, including Hampshire, Sussex and Surrey, with 
Essex. Fireclay is largely raised from coal-mines, while, among 
sjiccial clays, there is a considerable production ol china and potter’s 
clays in Cornwall, Devonshire and Dorsetshire. As regards igneous 
rocks, the Charnwood Forest quarries of Leicestershire, and those of 
Cornwall, are particularly noted for their granite. Slate is worked 
in Cornwall and Devon, and also in Lancashire and Cumberland, 
W'here, in the Lake District, there are several large (piarries. Salt, 
obtained principally from brine but also as rock-.salt, is an important 
object of industry in Cheshire, the output from that county and 
Stafford sliire exceeding a million tons annually. In Worcestershire, 
Durham and '^"orkshire salt is also produced from brine. 

The total number ol persons in any way occupied in connexion 
with mines and quarries in England and Wales in 1901 was 1105,185 ; 
bie number being found to increase rapidly, as from 528,474 in i88t. 
Coal-mines alone occupied 643,654, and to development in this 
direction the total increase is chiefly due. The numlier of ironstone 
and other mines decreased in the period noticed from 55,907 to 
31,606. 

Manufacturing Industries . — There are of course a great number 
oT important industries which have a general distribution 
throughout tlie country, being more or less fully developed here 
or there in accordance with the requirements of each locality. 
But in specifying the principal industries of any county, it is 
natural to consider those which have an influence more than 
local on its prosperity. In England, then, two broad classes 
of industry may be taken up for primary consideration — the 
textile and the metal. Long after textile and other industries 
had been flourishing in the leading states of the continent, in 
the Netherlands, Flanders and France, England remained, as a 
whole, an agricultural and pastoral countrt^, content to export 
her riches in wool, and to import them again, greatly enhanced 
in value, as clothing. It is not to be understood that there 
were no manufacturing industries whatever. Rough cloth, for 
example, was manufactured for home consumption. But from 
Norman times the introduction of foreign artisans, capable of 
establishing industries which should produce goods fit for 
distant sale, occupied the attention of successive rulers. Thus 
the plantation of Flemish weavers in East Anglia, especially 
at the towns of Worstead (to which is attributed the derivation 
of the term worsted) and Norwich, dates from the 12th century. 
The industry, changing locality, like many others, in sympathy 
wuth the clianges in luodem cqpditions, has long been practically 
extinct in this district. Then, when religious persecution drove 
many of the industrial population of the west of Europe away 


from the homes of their birth, they liberally repaid English 
hospitality by establishing their own arts in the country, and 
teaching them to the inhamtants. Thus reliigious liberty formed 
part of the foundation of England’s industrial greatness. Then 
came the material agent^ machinery propelled by steam. The 
invention of the steam engine, following quickly upon that of 
the carding machine, the spinning jenny, and other ingenious 
machinery employed in textile manufactures, gave an extra- 
ordinary impulse to their development, and, with them, that 
of kindred branches of industry. At the basis of all of them 
was England’s wealth in coal. The vast development of in- 
dustries in England during the 19th century may be further 
correlated with certain events in the general history of the time. 
Insular England was not affected by the disturbing influences 
of the Napoleonic period in any such degree as was continental 
Europe. Such conditions carried on the work of British inventors 
in helping to develop industries so strongly that manufacturers 
were able to lake full advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the American Civil War (in spite of the temporary disability it 
entailed upon the cotton indu.slry) and by the Franco-German 
War. These wars tended to paralyse industries in the countries 
affected, which were thus forced to English markets to buy 
manufactured commodities. That England, not possessing the 
raw material, became the seat of the cotton manufacture, was 
owing to the ingenuity of her inventors. It was not till the later 
part of the i8th century, when a scries of inventions, unparalleled 
m the annals of industiy, followed each other in quick succession, 
that the cotton manufacture took real root in the country, 
gradually eclipsing that of other European nations, although 
a linen manufacture in Lancashire had acquired some prominence 
as early as the i6th century. But though the superior excellence 
of their machinery enabled Englishmen to start in the race of 
competition, it was the discovery of the new motive power, 
drawn from coal, which made them win the race. In 1815 the 
total quantity of raw cotton imported into the United Kingdom 
was not more than 99 millions of pounds, which amount had 
increased to 152 millions of pounds in 1820, and rose further 
to 229 millions in 1825, so that there was considerably more than 
a doubling of the imports in ten years. 

Tlie geographical analysis of the cotton industry in England is 
simple. It belongs almost entirely to south Lancashire— to Mau- 
chcsl er and the gi*eat itid ustrial towns in it .s nt‘ighl )ourhood. rcxtUefi 
The industr)’^ has extended into the adjacent parts of 
Cheshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. The 
immediate, neighbourhood of a coal-supply influenced the geo- 
graphical seltlcmcut of this industry, like others ; and the importance 
to the manufacture of a moist climate, such as is found on the western 
slope of the Peiinines (in contradistinction to the eastern), must also 
be comsidiued. The excess of the demand of the factories over the 
supply of raw material has become a remarkable feature of the 
mdiistry in modem times. 

The distribution of the woollen industries peculiarly illustrales 
the changes which have taken place since the early establishment 
of manufacturing industries in England. It has been seen how 
completely the industry has forsaken East Anglia. Similarly, this 
industry was of early importance along the line of the Cotteswold 
Hills, from Chipping Camden to Stroud and beyond, as also in some 
towns of Devonshire and Cornwall, but though it survives in the 
neighbourhood of Stroud, the importance of this district is far 
surpa.ssed by that of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the woollen 
industry stands pre-eminent among the many which, as already 
indicated, have concentrated there. As the cotton industry has 
in some degree extended from Lancashire into the West Wding, so 
has the woollen from the We.st Riding into a few Lancastrian towns, 
such as Rochdale. Among other textile industries attaching to 
definite localities may be mentioned the silk manufacture of eastern 
Staffordshire and Cheshire, as at Congleton and Macclesfield ; and 
the hosiery and lace manufactures of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire. 

The metal-working industries also follow a geographical distribu 
tion, mainly governed by the incidence of the coal-fields, as well 
as by that of the chief districts for the production of 
iron-ore already indicated, such as the Cleveland and 
Durham and the Furness districts. But the district most 
intimately connected with every branch of this industry, from 
engineering and the manufacture of tools, &c., to working in the 
precious metals, is the “ Black Country ” and Birmingham district 
of Staffordsliire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire. Apart from tliis 
district, large quantities of iron and steel are produced in the manu- 
facturing areas of I.ancashirc and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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and here, as in the Black Country, are found certain centres 
especially noted for the production of an individual class of goods, 
such as Shcfiicld for its cutlery. There is, further, a large engineering 
industry in the London district ; and important manufactures of 
agricultural implements are found at many towns of East Anglia 
and in other agricultural localities. Bjnningham and Coventry 
may bo specially mentioned as centres of the motor and cycle 
building industry. The establishment of their engineering and other 
workshops at certain centres by the great railway companies has 
important bearing on the concentration of urban population. For 
example, by this means the I,ondon & North Western and the 
Great Western companies have created large towns in Crewe and 
Swindon respectively. 

Certain other important industries may be localized. Thus, the 
manufacture of china and pottery, although widespread, is primarily 
identified with Staffordshire, where an area comprising Stoke and a 
number of contiguous towns actually bears tlie name ol the Potteries 
(q.v.). Derby has a similar fame, while the manufacture of glass, 
important in Leeds and elsewhere in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in tlie London district, centres peculiarly upon a single town in 
South Lancashire — St Helens, Finally, the bootmakers of North- 
amptonshire (at Wellingborough, Rushden, &c.), and the stniw- 
plaiters of Bedfordshire (at Luton and Dunstable), deserve mention 
among localized industrial communities. 

Occiipaiiom of the Peofyle. -The occupations of the people 
may be so considered a.s to afford a conception of the relative 
extent of the industries already noticed, and their importance 
in relation to other occupations. The figures to be given are 
those of the census of 1901, and embrace males and females 
of JO years of age and upwards. The textile manufactures 
occupied a total of 994,668 persons, of which the cotton industry 
occupied 529,131. A high proportion of female labour is char- 
acteristic of each branch of this industry, the number of females 
employed being about half as many again as that of males 
(the proportion wa.s 1-47 to i in 1901), 'Fhc metal industries 
of every sort occupied 1,116,202 ; out of which those employed 
in engineering (including the building of all sorts of vehicles) 
numbered 741,316, Of the other broad classes of industry 
already indicated, the manufacture of boots and .shoes occupied 
229,257, and the pottery and glass manufactures 90,193. For 
the rest, the numbers of persons occupied in agriculture has been 
quoted as 1,192,167 ; and of those occupied in mining as 805,185. 
Among occupations not already detailed, those of the male 
population include transport of every sort (1,094,301), building 
and other works of construction (1,043,864), manufacture of 
articles of human consumption, lodging, &c. (774,291), commerce, 
banking, &c. (530,685), domestic service, &c. (304,195), pro- 
fessional occupations (311,618). The service of government in 
every branch occupied 171,687. Female workers were occupied 
to the number of 1,664,381 in domestic service generally. Tailor- 
ing and the textile clothing industries and trade generally 
occupied 602,881 ; teaching 172,873 ; nursing and other work 
in institutions 104,036 ; and the civil service, clerkships and 
similar occupations 82,635. 


IX. Territorial Divisions, &c. 

For various administrative and other purposes England and 
Wales have been divided, at different times from the Saxon 
period onwards, into a series of divisions, whose boundaries have 
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been adjusted as each purpose demanded, without much attempt 
to establish uniformity. Therefore, although the methods of 
local goveriunent are detailed below (Section X.), and o^r 
administrative arrangements are described under the various 
headings dealing with each subject, it is desirable to give here, for 
ease of reference and distinction, a schedule of the various areas 
into which England and Wales are divided. The areas here given, 
excepting the Poor Law Union, are those utilized in the Census 
Returns (see the General Report, 1901). 

The ancient counties were superseded for most practical 
purposes by the administrative counties created by the Local 
Government Act of 1888. The ancient division, however, 
besides being maintained in general speech and us^e, forms 
the basis on which the system of distribution of parliamentaiy 
representation now in force was constructed. The Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Act 1885 made a new division of the country into 
county and borough constituencies. All the English counties, 
with the exception of Rutland, are divided into two or more 
constituencies, each returning one member, the number of 
English county parliamentary areas being 234. In Wales eight 
smaller or less populous counties form each one pariiamentary 
constituency, while the four larger are divided, the number of 
Welsh county parliamentary areas being 19. The number of 
county areas for parliamentary purposes in England and Wales is 
thus 253, and the total number of their representatives is the 
same. Outside the county constituencies are the parliamentary 
boroughs. Of these there are 135 in England, one of them, 
Monmouth district, being made up of three contributory boroughs, 
while many are divided into several constituencies, the number of 
borough parliamentary areas in England being 205, of which 61 
arc in the metropolis. Of the 205 borough constituencies, 184 
return each one member, and 21 return each two members, so 
that the total number of English borough members is 226. 
Besides the county and borough members there are in England 
five university members, namely, two for Oxford, two for 
Cambridge and one for London. In Wales there are 10 borough 
parliamentary areas, all of which, except Merthyr Tydfil and 
Swansea town division, consi.st of groups of several contributory 
boroughs. Each Welsh borough constituency returns one 
member, except Merthyr Tydfil, which returns two, so that there 
are eleven Welsh borough members. 

The administrative counties, created in 1888, number 62, each 
having a county council. They sometimes coincide in area with 
the ancient counties of the same name, but generally differ, in a 
greater or less degree, for the following reasons*-^ i) in some 
cases an ancient county comprises (approximately) two or more 
administrative counties, in the formation of which names of 
some ancient divisions were preserved, thus : — 


Ancient County, 
Cambridgeshire 
Hampsliire 

Lincolnshire . 

Northamptonshire . 
Suffolk .... 
Sussex .... 

Yorkshire 


Administrative County, 
/ Cambridge. 

\ Isle of Ely. 

/ Southampton. 

\ Isle of \^ght. 
f Parts of Holland, 

-[ Parts of Kesteven. 

I Parts of Lindsey. 

/ Northampton. 

\ Soke of Peterborough, 
/ East Suffolk. 

\ West Suffolk. 
f East Sussex. 

[ West Sussex. 

East Riding. 

North Riding. 

West Riding. 


The Scilly Islands, which form part of the ancient county of 
Cornwall, without being ranked as an administrative county, 
are provided with a county council and have separate administra- 
tion. (2) The administrative county of London has an area 
taken entirely from tlie counties of Middlesex, Kent and Surrey. 
(3) All boroughs which on June i, 1888, had a population of not 
less than 50,000, boroughs which were already counties having 
a population of not less than 20,000, and a few others, were formed 
into separate administrative areas, with the name of county 
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boroughs. Of these there were originally 61, but their number 
subsequently increased. (4) Provision was made by the act of ! 
1888 for including entirely within one administrative county 
each of such urban districts as were situated in more than one 
ancient county. 

The various urban and rural districts are described below 
(Section X.). The Civil Parish is defined (Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1866) as a place for which a separate poor-rate is or can be 
made,” but the parish council has local administrative functions 
beyond the administration of the poor law. The civil parish has 
become more or less divorced in relationship from the Ecclesi- 
astical Parish (a division which probably served in early times for 
administrative purposes also), owing to successive independent 
alterations in the boundaries of both (see Parish). Poor-law 
unions are groups of parishes for the local administration of the 
Poor Laws. Within the unions the local poor-law authorities are 
the Board of Guardians^ In rural districts the functions of these 
boards are, under the Local Government Act of 1894, performed 
by the district councils, and in other places their constitution is 
similar to that of the urban and district councils (see Poor Law). 

Registration districts are generally, but not invariably, co- 
extensive with unions of the same name. These districts are 
divided into sub-districts, within which the births and deaths are 
registered by registrars appointed for that purpose. Registration 
tounties are groups of registration districts, and their boundaries 
differ more or less from those both of the ancient and the ad- 
ministrative counties. In England and Wales there are eleven 
registration divisions, consisting of groups of registration counties 
(see Registration). (O. ] . R. li.) 

X. Local Government 

The Reform Act of 1832 was the real starting-point for the 
overhauling of English local government. For centuries before, 
from the reign of Edward 111 ., under a number of statutes and 
commissions, the administrative work in the counties had been in 
the hands of the country gentlemen and tlie clergy, acting as 
justices of the peace, and sitting in petty sessions and quarter 
sessions. Each civil or “ poor law ” parish was governed by the 
vestry and the overseers of the poor, dating from the Poor Law of 
1601 ; the vestry, which dealt with general affairs, being presided 
over by the rector, and having the churchwardens as its chief 
officials. In 1782 Gilbert’s Act introduced the grouping of 
arishes for poor law purposes, and boards of guardians appointed 
y the justices of the peace. The municipal boroughs (246 in 
England and Wales in 1832) were governed by mayor, aldermen, 
councillors and a close body of burgesses or freemen, a narrow 
oligarchy. Reform began with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834, groupmg the parishes into Unions, making the boards of 
guardians mainly elective, and creating a central poor law board 
in London. The Municipal Corporations Act followed in 1835, 
giving all ratepayers the local franchise. And as a result of the 
failure of the Public Health Board established in 1848, the royal 
commission of iSdp-iS;! led to the establishment in 1871 of the 
Local Government Board as a central supervising body. Mean- 
while, the school boards resulting from the Education Act of 
1870 brought local government also into the educational system ; 
and the Public Health Act of 1875 put further duties on the local 
authorities. By 1888 a new state of chaos had grown up as the 
result of the multiplication of bodies, and the new Redistribution 
Act of 1885 paved the way for a further reorganization of local 
matters by the Local Government Act of 1888, followed by that of 
1894. In London, which required separate treatment, a similar 
process had been going on. The Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 established (outside the city) two classes of parishes — the 
first class with vestries of their o^vn, the second class grouped 
under district boards elected by the component vestries ; and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (abolished in 1888), elected by the 
vestries and the district boards, was made the central authority. 

In 1867 the Metropolitan .Asylums Board took over its 
work from the metropolitan^oards of guardians. See further 
Charity and Charities, Public Health, Education, Justice 
OF THE Peace, Vestry, &:c. 


The system of local government now existing in England (see 
also the article 1x)Cal Government) may be said to have been 
founded in 1888, when the Local Government Act of that year 
was passed. Since then the entire system of the government 
of districts and parishes ^as been reorganized with due regard 
to the preceding legislation. The largest area of local govern- 
ment is the county ; next to that the sanitary district, urban 
or rural, including under this head municipal boroughs, all of 
which are urban districts. The parish is, speaking generally, 
the smallest area, though, as will hereafter be seen, part of a 
parish may be a separate area for certain purposes ; and there 
may be united districts or parishes for certain purposes. It will 
be convenient to foUow this order in the present article. But 
before doing so, it should be pointed out that all local bodies 
in England are to some extent subject to the control of central 
authorities, such as the privy council, the home office, the Board 
of Agriculture, the Board of Trade, the Board of Education or 
the Local Government Board. 

The Administrative Cou«/y.— The administrative county in- 
cludes all places within its area, with two important exceptions. 
The first of these consists of the county borough. The county 
The secund is the quarter sessions borough, vfhichmndthe 
forms part of the county for certain specified purposes eouaty 
only. But the county includes all other places, such 
as liberties and franchises, which before 1888 were exempt from 
contribution to county rate. For each administrative county 
a county council is elected For purjDoscs of election the entire 
county is divided into divisions corresponding to the wards 
of a municipal borough, and one councillor is elected for each 
electoral division. 

The electors are the county electors, i.e. in a borough the 
persons enrolled as burgesses, and in the rest of the county the 
persons who are registered as county electors, i.e. 
those persons who possess in a county the same 
qualification as burgesses must have in a borough, tiect/oau. 
and are registered. 

The qualification of a burgess or county elector is .substantially 
the occupation of rated property within the borough or county, 
re.sidence during a qualifying period of twelve months within the 
borough or county, and payment of rates for the qualifying property. 
A person .so qualified is entitled to be enrolled as a burgess, or 
registered as a county elector (as the case may be), unh‘ss he is 
alien, has during the qualifying period received union or parochial 
relief or other alms, or is disentitled under .some act of parliament 
such as the Corrupt Practices Act, tiie Felony Act, &c. The lists 
of burgesses and county electors are prepared annually by the 
overseers of each parish in the borough or county, and are revised 
by the revising barrister at Courts holden by him lor the purpose in 
September or October of each year. When revised they are sent to 
the town clerk of the borough, or to the clerk of llie peace of the 
county, as the case may be, by whom they are printed. The lists 
are conclusive of the right to vote at an election, although on election 
petition involving a scrutiny the vote of a person di.sqiialified by 
law may be struck off, notwithstanding the inclusion of his name 
in a list of voters. 

The qualification of a county councillor is similar to that required 
of a councillor in a municipal borough, with some modifications. 
A person may be qualified in any one of the following ways : viz. 
by being (1) enrolled as a county elector, and pos.scssed of a jjropcrty 
qualification consi.sting of the possession of real or personal property 
to the amount of ;^tooo in a county having four or more divi.sions, 
or of /500 in any other county, nr the being rated to the poor rate 
on an annual value of ;^3o in a county having four or more divisions, 
or of £15 in any other county ; {2) enrolled in the non-resident list, 
and possessed of the same property qualification (the non-resident 
list contains the names of persons who arc qualified for enrolment in 
all respects save residence in the county or within 7 m. thereof, and 
are actually resident beyond the 7 m. and within i«> m.) ; (3) entilled 
to elect to the office of county councillor (for this qualification no 
property qualification is required, but the office of a councillor elected 
on this qualification only becomes vacant if for six months he ceases 
to reside within the county) ; (4) a peer o^vning property in the 
county ; (5) registered as a parliamentary voter in respect of the 
ownership of property in the county. Clerks in holy orders and 
ministers of religion are not disqualified as they are for being borough 
councillors, but in other respects the persons disqualified to be 
elected for a county are the same as those di.squalified to be elected 
for a borough. Such disqualifications include the holding of any 
office or place of profit under the council other than the office of 
chairman, and the being concerned or interested in any contract or 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the counciL Women, other 
than married women, are eligible. 

County councillors are elected for a term of three years, and at 
the end of that time they retire together. The ordinary day of 
election is the 8th March, or some day between the xst and 8th 
March fixed by the council. Candidates^are nominated in writing 
by a nomination paper signed by a proposer and seconder, and 
subscribed by eight other assenting county electors of the division ; 
and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
a poll has to be taken in the manner prescribed by the Ballot Act 
1872. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election are forbidden 
by a statute passed in the year 1894, which imposes heavy penalties 
and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
offences include not only treating, undue influence, bribery and 
personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
Payment on account of the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poU ; payment for any committee room in excess of a prescribed 
number ; tlie incurring of expenses in and about the election beyond 
a certain maximum ; employing, for the conveyance of electors 
to or from the poll, hackney carriages or carriages kept for hire ; 
payments for bands, Hags, cockades, &c. ; employing for payment 
persons at the election beyond the prescribed number ; printing and 
publishing bills, placards or posters whicli do not disclose the name 
and address of the jjrinter or publisher ; using as committee rooms or 
for meetings any licensed premises, or any promises where food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, or any club 
premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied to members. In the 
event of an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, com- 
mitted or done inadvertently, relief may be given by the High Court, 
or by an election court, if the validity of the election is questioned 
on petition ; but unless such relief is given (and it will be observed 
that it cannot be givem for a corrupt as distinguished from an illegal 
practice), an iiilringement of the act may void the election altogether. 
The validity ol the election may be questioned by election petition. 
Indeed, this is the only method when it is sought to set aside the 
election on any of the usual grounds, such as corrupt or illegal 
practices, or the distjualilication of the candidate at the date of 
election. Election petitions against county councillors and members 
ot other local bodies (borough councillor.s, urban and rural district 
councillors, members of school boards and boards of guardians) are 
classed together as municipal election petitions, and are heard in the 
vsame way, by a commi.ssioner who must be a barrister of not less 
than fifteen years' standing. The petition is tried in open court at 
some placid within the county, the expenses of the court being pro- 
vided in the first instance by the Treasury, and repaid out of the 
county rat<‘s, except in so far as the court may order them to be paid 
by either of the parties. 1 f a candidate is unseated a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election, A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescribed form lliat he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three mouths after notice of election. If the councillor does not 
make it within that tune, he is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is £25 in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and {^o in t he case of the chairman. Exemp- 
tion may, however, be claimed on tlie ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ground that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
becomes bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors, or is (except in 
case of illness) continuously absent from the county, being chairman 
for more than two months, or being alderman or councillor for more 
than six months, his office becomes vacant by declaration of the 
council. In the case of disqualification by ab.sence, the same fines 
are payable as upon non-acceptance of office, and the same liability 
arises on resignation. Acting without making the declaration, or 
without being qualified at the time of making the declaration, or 
after ceasing to be qualified, or after becoming disqualified, involves 
liability to a fine not exceeding £^o^ recoverable by action. 

The councillors who have been elected come into office on the 
8th March in the year of election. 'J'hc first quarterly meeting of 
. the newly-elected council is held on the i()th or on such 
within ten day.s after the 8th as the county 
council may fix. The first business at that meeting is 
the election of the chairman, whose office corresponds to that of the 
mayor in a borough. He is elected for the ensuing year, and holds 
office until his successor has accepted office. The chairman must 
be a fit per.son, elected by the council from their own body or from 
persons qualified to be councillors. He may receive such remunera- 
tion as the council think reasonable. He is by virtue of his office 
a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair- 
man, the meeting proceeds to the election of aldermen, whose 
number is one-third of the number of councillors, except in London, 
where the number is one-sixth. An alderman must be a councillor 
or a person qualified to be a councillor. If a councillor is elected 
he vacates his office of councillor, and thus creates a casual vacancy 
in the council. In every third year one-half of the whole number 
of aldermen go out of office, and their places are filled by election, 
which is conducted by means of voting papers. It will be observed. 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman ; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
deputy chairman. 

It may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
county council. Of these, the chief arc the clerk, the treasurer, 
and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace 
was appointed in a county by the cusfos votulorum. 

He held .office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
a sufficient deputy. Under the act of 1888 existing clerks of the 
eace became, clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices were separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
the offices of clerk of the peace and clerk of the county council 
was to be made by the standing joint-committee; at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the deputy- 
clerk, and fix the salaries of both officers. 'The clerk of the peace 
was formerly paid by fees which were fixed by quarter sessions, 
but he is now generally, if not in every case, paid by salary, the fees 
received by him being paid into the county fund. The county council 
may also employ such other officers and servants as they may think 
necessary. 

Subject to a few special provisions in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the business of the county council is regulated by the pro- 
visions laid down in the Municipal Corporations Act « . 
1882, with regard to borough councils. There are four *’ 

quarterly meetings in every year, the dates of which may be fixed 
by the council, with the exception of that which must lie held on 
the 16th March or some day within ten days after the 8th of March 
as already noticed when treating of elections. Meetings are con- 
vened by notices sent to members stating the time and place of 
the meeting and the business to be transacted. The chairman, or 
in his absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, presides. All 
questions arc determined by the votes of the majority of lhase 
resent and voting, and in case of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vote. Minutes of the proceedings are taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or the next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated l^ standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of rawing money by rate or 
loan. Power is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not be con- 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finante 
of a county council, it is necessary to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which are locally situated within it. Jhe act of 1888 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
I than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Act 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Local 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i.e, those which had, 
according to the census of 1881, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and duties 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council ; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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rate. The acts referred to include those relating to the diseases 
of animals, destructive insects, explosives, fish conservancy, 
gas meters, margarine, police, reformatory and industrial schools, 
riot (damages), sale of food and drugs, weights and measures. 
But for certain purposes these boroughs are part of the county 
and rateable to county rate, e.g. main roads, cost of assizes and 
sessions, and in certain cases pauper lunatics. The county 
councillors elected for one of these boroughs may not vote on 
any matter involving expenditure on account of which the 
borough is not assessed to county rate. 

The third class of boroughs comprises those which have a 
separate court of quarter sessions, but had according to the 
census of i88i a population of less than 10,000. All such 
boroughs form part of the county for the purposes of pauper 
lunatics, analysts, reformatory and industrid schools, fish 
conservancy, explosives, and, of course, the purposes for which 
the larger quarter sessions boroughs also form part of the county, 
such as main roads, and are assessed to county rate accordingly. 
And in a borough, whether a quarter sessions borough or not, 
which had in 1881 a population of less than 10,000, all the powers 
which the borough council formerly possessed as to police, 
analysis, diseases of animals, gas meters, and weights and 
measures cease and are transferred to the county council, the 
boroughs becoming in fact part of the area of the county for 
these purposes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for some purposes, called in the 
act general county purposes, the entire county, including all 
boroughs other than county boroughs, is assessed to the county 
rate ; while for others, called special county purposes, certain 
boroughs are now assessed. This explanation is necessary in 
order to appreciate what has now to be said about county finance. 
But before leaving the consideration of the area of the county 
it may be added that all liberties and franchises are now merged 
in the county and subject to the jurisdiction of the county 
council. 

The county council is a body corporate with power to hold 
lands. Its revenues are derived from various sources which 
Fimmae0 presently be mentioned, but all receipts have to 
be carried to the county fund, either to the general 
county account if applicable to general county purposes, or 
to the special county account if applicable to special county 
purposes. The county council mu}’, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, borrow money on the security of the 
county fund or any of its revenues, for consolidating the debts 
of the county j purchasing land or buildings ; any permanent 
work or. other thing, the cost of which ought to be spread over 
a term of years ; making advances in aid of the emigration or 
colonization of inhabitants of the county ; and any purpose for 
which quarter sessions or the county council are authorized by 
any act to borrow. If, however, the total debt of the council 
will, with the amount proposed to be borrowed, exceed one- 
tenth of the annual rateable value of the propert)^ in the county, 
the money cannot be borrowed unless under a provisional order 
made by the Local Government Board and confirmed by parlia- 
‘ ment. The period for which a loan is made is fixed by the county 
council with the consent of the Local Government Board, but 
may not exceed thirty years, and the mode of repayment may 
be by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal or of 
principal and interest combined, or by means of a sinking fund 
mvested and applied in accordance with the Local Government 
Acts. The loans authorized may be raised by debentures or 
annuity certificates under these acts, or by the issue of county 
stock, and in some cases by mortgage. 

The county council must appoint a finance committee for regu- 
lating and controlling the hnance of the county, and the council 
cannot make any order for the payment of money out of the county 
fund save on the recommendation of that committee. Moreover, 
the order for payment of any sum must be made in pursuance of an 
order of the council aigned by three members of the finance com- 
mittee present at the meeting of the council, and countersigned 
by the clerk. The jbrder is direetib to the county treasurer, by whom 
authorized payment^ are then made. 

The accounts of, the receipts and expenditure of the county 
council are made up for the twelve months ending the 31st March 
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in each year, and are audited by a district auditor. The form in 
which the accounts must be made up is prescribed by the Local 
Government Board. The auditor is a district auditor appointed 
by the Local Government Board under the District Aumtors Act 
187Q, and in respect of the audit the council is charged with a 
stamp duty, the amount pf which depends on the total of the ex- 
penditure comprised in the financial statement. Before each audit 
the auditor gives notice of the time and place appointed, and the 
council pubhah the appointment by advertisement. A copy of 
the accounts has to be deposited for public inspection for seven 
days before tJie audit. The auditor has the fullest powers of in- 
vestigation ; he may require the production of any books or papers, 
and he may require the attendance be lore him of any person account- 
able. Any owner of property or ratepayer may attend the audit 
and object to the accounts, and either on such objection or on his 
own motion the auditor may disallow any payment and surcharge 
the amount on the persons who made or autliorized it. Against 
any allowance or surcharge appeal lies to the High Court if the 
question involved is one ol law, or to the Local Government Board, 
who have jurisdiction to remit a surcharge if, in the circumstances, 
it appe^ to them to be fair and equitable to do so. It will be seen 
that this is really an effective audit. 

The sources of revenue of the council are the exchequer contribu- 
tion, income from property and fees, and rates. Before 1888 large 
grants of money had been made annually to local „ 
authorities in aid of local taxation. Such grants repre-*^®’^*J“* 
sented a voniribution out of taxation for the most part 
arising out of property other than real property, while 
local taxation fell on real property alone. By the act of 1888 it 
was provided that for the future such annual grants should cea.se, 
and that other payments should be made instead thereof. The 
commissioners of Inland Revenue pay into the Bank of England, to 
an account called “ the local taxation account, " the sums ascertained 
to be the proceeds of the duties collected by them m each county 
on what ore called local taxation licences, wiiicli include licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor, licences on dogs, guns, establish- 
ment licences, &c. The amount so ascertained to have been collected 
m each county is paid under direction ol the Local Government 
Board to the council of that county. The commis-sioners of Inland 
Revenue also pay into the same account a sum equal to 1 ^ % 
on the net value of personal property in respect of whicJ) estate 
duty is paid. Under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act 
i8yo, certain duties jn)|)Osed on spirits and beer (often referred lo as 
“ whisky money ") an* also to be paid to “ the local taxation account ." 
The sums so paid in respect of the duties last above menlioncd, 
and in respect of the estate duty and spirits and beer adililional 
duties, are distributed among the several countit s in jiroporboii to 
the share which the Local Government Board cerlity to have been 
received by each county during the hiiancial year ending the 3i8t 
March 1888, out ot the grants theretofore made out of the excheijuer 
in aid of local rates. The payments so made out of “ the local 
taxation account ” to a county council are paid lo the county lund, 
and carried to a separate account called " the Exchequer contribution 
account.” The money standing to the credit ol tliis account is 
applied : (i*.) in paymg any costs incurred in respect thereof or other- 
wise chargeable thereon ; (ii.) in payment of the sums required by the 
Local Government Act 18S8 to be paid in .substitution for local 
grants ; (iii.) in payment of the now grant lo be made by the county 
council in respect of the costs of union olTicers ; and (iv.) in re- 
paying to “ the general county accimnt ” ol the county fiiml the 
costs on account of general county purposes for which the wliole 
area ol the county (including boroughs other than county boroughs) 
is liable to be assessed to county contribution. Elaborate provision 
is made for the distribution of the suq^iluR (if any), with a view to 
securing a due sliare being paid to the quarter .sessions boroughs. 

The payments which tlie county council have to make 111 substitu- 
tion lor the local grants formerly made out of Imperial funds mclude 
payments lor or towards the remuneration of the teachers in poor- 
law schools and public vaccinators ; school fees paid for children 
sent from a workhouse to a public elementary school ; half of the 
salaries of the medical officer of health and the insjjector of nuisances 
of district councils ; the remimeratiou of registrars for birtlis and 
deaths ; the maintenance of pauper lunatics ; half ol the cost of the 
pay and clotliing of the police of the county, and of each borough 
maintaining a separate police force. In addition to the grants above 
mentioned, the county council is required to grant to the guardians 
of every poor-law union wholly or partly in llicir county an annual 
sum for the costs of the officers of the union and of district schools to 
which the union contributes. Another source is the income of any 
property belonging lo the council, but the amount of this Ls usually 
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the different officers of the county councils or of the joint -committee. 
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levying which is hereafter stated. 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the counciL Women, other 
than married women, are eligible. 

County councillors are elected for a term of three years, and at 
the end of that time they retire together. The ordinary day of 
election is the 8th March, or some day between the xst and 8th 
March fixed by the council. Candidates^are nominated in writing 
by a nomination paper signed by a proposer and seconder, and 
subscribed by eight other assenting county electors of the division ; 
and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
a poll has to be taken in the manner prescribed by the Ballot Act 
1872. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election are forbidden 
by a statute passed in the year 1894, which imposes heavy penalties 
and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
offences include not only treating, undue influence, bribery and 
personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
Payment on account of the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poU ; payment for any committee room in excess of a prescribed 
number ; tlie incurring of expenses in and about the election beyond 
a certain maximum ; employing, for the conveyance of electors 
to or from the poll, hackney carriages or carriages kept for hire ; 
payments for bands, Hags, cockades, &c. ; employing for payment 
persons at the election beyond the prescribed number ; printing and 
publishing bills, placards or posters whicli do not disclose the name 
and address of the jjrinter or publisher ; using as committee rooms or 
for meetings any licensed premises, or any promises where food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, or any club 
premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied to members. In the 
event of an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, com- 
mitted or done inadvertently, relief may be given by the High Court, 
or by an election court, if the validity of the election is questioned 
on petition ; but unless such relief is given (and it will be observed 
that it cannot be givem for a corrupt as distinguished from an illegal 
practice), an iiilringement of the act may void the election altogether. 
The validity ol the election may be questioned by election petition. 
Indeed, this is the only method when it is sought to set aside the 
election on any of the usual grounds, such as corrupt or illegal 
practices, or the distjualilication of the candidate at the date of 
election. Election petitions against county councillors and members 
ot other local bodies (borough councillor.s, urban and rural district 
councillors, members of school boards and boards of guardians) are 
classed together as municipal election petitions, and are heard in the 
vsame way, by a commi.ssioner who must be a barrister of not less 
than fifteen years' standing. The petition is tried in open court at 
some placid within the county, the expenses of the court being pro- 
vided in the first instance by the Treasury, and repaid out of the 
county rat<‘s, except in so far as the court may order them to be paid 
by either of the parties. 1 f a candidate is unseated a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election, A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescribed form lliat he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three mouths after notice of election. If the councillor does not 
make it within that tune, he is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is £25 in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and {^o in t he case of the chairman. Exemp- 
tion may, however, be claimed on tlie ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ground that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
becomes bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors, or is (except in 
case of illness) continuously absent from the county, being chairman 
for more than two months, or being alderman or councillor for more 
than six months, his office becomes vacant by declaration of the 
council. In the case of disqualification by ab.sence, the same fines 
are payable as upon non-acceptance of office, and the same liability 
arises on resignation. Acting without making the declaration, or 
without being qualified at the time of making the declaration, or 
after ceasing to be qualified, or after becoming disqualified, involves 
liability to a fine not exceeding £^o^ recoverable by action. 

The councillors who have been elected come into office on the 
8th March in the year of election. 'J'hc first quarterly meeting of 
. the newly-elected council is held on the i()th or on such 
within ten day.s after the 8th as the county 
council may fix. The first business at that meeting is 
the election of the chairman, whose office corresponds to that of the 
mayor in a borough. He is elected for the ensuing year, and holds 
office until his successor has accepted office. The chairman must 
be a fit per.son, elected by the council from their own body or from 
persons qualified to be councillors. He may receive such remunera- 
tion as the council think reasonable. He is by virtue of his office 
a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair- 
man, the meeting proceeds to the election of aldermen, whose 
number is one-third of the number of councillors, except in London, 
where the number is one-sixth. An alderman must be a councillor 
or a person qualified to be a councillor. If a councillor is elected 
he vacates his office of councillor, and thus creates a casual vacancy 
in the council. In every third year one-half of the whole number 
of aldermen go out of office, and their places are filled by election, 
which is conducted by means of voting papers. It will be observed. 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman ; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
deputy chairman. 

It may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
county council. Of these, the chief arc the clerk, the treasurer, 
and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace 
was appointed in a county by the cusfos votulorum. 

He held .office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
a sufficient deputy. Under the act of 1888 existing clerks of the 
eace became, clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices were separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
the offices of clerk of the peace and clerk of the county council 
was to be made by the standing joint-committee; at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the deputy- 
clerk, and fix the salaries of both officers. 'The clerk of the peace 
was formerly paid by fees which were fixed by quarter sessions, 
but he is now generally, if not in every case, paid by salary, the fees 
received by him being paid into the county fund. The county council 
may also employ such other officers and servants as they may think 
necessary. 

Subject to a few special provisions in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the business of the county council is regulated by the pro- 
visions laid down in the Municipal Corporations Act « . 
1882, with regard to borough councils. There are four *’ 

quarterly meetings in every year, the dates of which may be fixed 
by the council, with the exception of that which must lie held on 
the 16th March or some day within ten days after the 8th of March 
as already noticed when treating of elections. Meetings are con- 
vened by notices sent to members stating the time and place of 
the meeting and the business to be transacted. The chairman, or 
in his absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, presides. All 
questions arc determined by the votes of the majority of lhase 
resent and voting, and in case of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vote. Minutes of the proceedings are taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or the next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated l^ standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of rawing money by rate or 
loan. Power is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not be con- 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finante 
of a county council, it is necessary to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which are locally situated within it. Jhe act of 1888 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
I than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Act 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Local 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i.e, those which had, 
according to the census of 1881, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and duties 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council ; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the counciL Women, other 
than married women, are eligible. 
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and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
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1872. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election are forbidden 
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and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
offences include not only treating, undue influence, bribery and 
personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
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poU ; payment for any committee room in excess of a prescribed 
number ; tlie incurring of expenses in and about the election beyond 
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persons at the election beyond the prescribed number ; printing and 
publishing bills, placards or posters whicli do not disclose the name 
and address of the jjrinter or publisher ; using as committee rooms or 
for meetings any licensed premises, or any promises where food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, or any club 
premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied to members. In the 
event of an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, com- 
mitted or done inadvertently, relief may be given by the High Court, 
or by an election court, if the validity of the election is questioned 
on petition ; but unless such relief is given (and it will be observed 
that it cannot be givem for a corrupt as distinguished from an illegal 
practice), an iiilringement of the act may void the election altogether. 
The validity ol the election may be questioned by election petition. 
Indeed, this is the only method when it is sought to set aside the 
election on any of the usual grounds, such as corrupt or illegal 
practices, or the distjualilication of the candidate at the date of 
election. Election petitions against county councillors and members 
ot other local bodies (borough councillor.s, urban and rural district 
councillors, members of school boards and boards of guardians) are 
classed together as municipal election petitions, and are heard in the 
vsame way, by a commi.ssioner who must be a barrister of not less 
than fifteen years' standing. The petition is tried in open court at 
some placid within the county, the expenses of the court being pro- 
vided in the first instance by the Treasury, and repaid out of the 
county rat<‘s, except in so far as the court may order them to be paid 
by either of the parties. 1 f a candidate is unseated a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election, A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescribed form lliat he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three mouths after notice of election. If the councillor does not 
make it within that tune, he is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is £25 in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and {^o in t he case of the chairman. Exemp- 
tion may, however, be claimed on tlie ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ground that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
becomes bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors, or is (except in 
case of illness) continuously absent from the county, being chairman 
for more than two months, or being alderman or councillor for more 
than six months, his office becomes vacant by declaration of the 
council. In the case of disqualification by ab.sence, the same fines 
are payable as upon non-acceptance of office, and the same liability 
arises on resignation. Acting without making the declaration, or 
without being qualified at the time of making the declaration, or 
after ceasing to be qualified, or after becoming disqualified, involves 
liability to a fine not exceeding £^o^ recoverable by action. 

The councillors who have been elected come into office on the 
8th March in the year of election. 'J'hc first quarterly meeting of 
. the newly-elected council is held on the i()th or on such 
within ten day.s after the 8th as the county 
council may fix. The first business at that meeting is 
the election of the chairman, whose office corresponds to that of the 
mayor in a borough. He is elected for the ensuing year, and holds 
office until his successor has accepted office. The chairman must 
be a fit per.son, elected by the council from their own body or from 
persons qualified to be councillors. He may receive such remunera- 
tion as the council think reasonable. He is by virtue of his office 
a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair- 
man, the meeting proceeds to the election of aldermen, whose 
number is one-third of the number of councillors, except in London, 
where the number is one-sixth. An alderman must be a councillor 
or a person qualified to be a councillor. If a councillor is elected 
he vacates his office of councillor, and thus creates a casual vacancy 
in the council. In every third year one-half of the whole number 
of aldermen go out of office, and their places are filled by election, 
which is conducted by means of voting papers. It will be observed. 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman ; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
deputy chairman. 

It may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
county council. Of these, the chief arc the clerk, the treasurer, 
and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace 
was appointed in a county by the cusfos votulorum. 

He held .office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
a sufficient deputy. Under the act of 1888 existing clerks of the 
eace became, clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices were separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
the offices of clerk of the peace and clerk of the county council 
was to be made by the standing joint-committee; at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the deputy- 
clerk, and fix the salaries of both officers. 'The clerk of the peace 
was formerly paid by fees which were fixed by quarter sessions, 
but he is now generally, if not in every case, paid by salary, the fees 
received by him being paid into the county fund. The county council 
may also employ such other officers and servants as they may think 
necessary. 

Subject to a few special provisions in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the business of the county council is regulated by the pro- 
visions laid down in the Municipal Corporations Act « . 
1882, with regard to borough councils. There are four *’ 

quarterly meetings in every year, the dates of which may be fixed 
by the council, with the exception of that which must lie held on 
the 16th March or some day within ten days after the 8th of March 
as already noticed when treating of elections. Meetings are con- 
vened by notices sent to members stating the time and place of 
the meeting and the business to be transacted. The chairman, or 
in his absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, presides. All 
questions arc determined by the votes of the majority of lhase 
resent and voting, and in case of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vote. Minutes of the proceedings are taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or the next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated l^ standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of rawing money by rate or 
loan. Power is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not be con- 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finante 
of a county council, it is necessary to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which are locally situated within it. Jhe act of 1888 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
I than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Act 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Local 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i.e, those which had, 
according to the census of 1881, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and duties 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council ; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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changes In the law relating to the maintenance of main roads. It 
dedaa^d that thereafter not only the half but the whole cost of 
maintenance should be borne by the county. Provision is made 
for the control of main roads in urban distnets being retained by 
the urban district council. In urban districts where such control 
has not been claimed, and in rural districts, the county council may 
either maintain the main roads themselves or allow or require the 
district councils to do so. The county council must in any case 
make a payment towards the costs incurred by the district council, 
and if any difierence arises as to the amount of it, it has to be settled 
by the Local Government Board. In Lancashire the cost of main 
roads falls upon tlie hundred, as distinguished from the county at 
large, special provision being made to that efiect. Special provision 
has also been made for the highways in the Isle of Wight and in 
South Wales, where the roads were formerly regulated by special 
acts, and not by the ordinary Highway Acts. 

The county council have the same power as a sanitary authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pollution I’revention Acts in 
P relation to so much of any stream as pas.ses through 

or by any part of their county. Under these acts a 
MvenHoa authority is authorized to take proceedings to 

^ ^'lostrain interference with the due flow of a stream or the 

pollution of its waters by throwing into it the solid refuse of any 
manufactory or quarry, or any rubbish or cinders, or any other wa.ste 
or any putrid solid matter. They may also t^e proceedings in 
respect of the pollution of a stream by any solid or liquid sewage 
matter. They have the same powers with respect to manufacturing 
and mining pollutions, subject to certain restrictions, one of which is 
that proceedings are not to 1)C taken without the consent of the Local 
Government Hoard. 'J'he county council may not only themselves 
institute proceedings under the acts, but they may contrilnitc to 
the co.sts of any prosecution under the acts instituted by any otiier 
county or district council. The Local Government Board is further 
empowered by provisional order to constitute a joint-committee 
representing all the administrative counties through or by which a 
river passes, and confer on such committee all or any of the powers 
of a sanitary authority under the acts. 

A county council has the same power of opposing bills in parlia- 
ment and of prosecuting or defending any legal proceedings necessary 
p .. for the promotion or protection of the interests of the 
iMtMrv ^ county as are conferred on the council 

mad hJm/ ^ municipal borough by the Borough Funds Act 1872, 
coMtM, ditf(*rcncc, tliat in order to enable them to oppose 

a hill in parliament at the cost of the county rate, it is not 
necessary to obtain the consent of the owners and ratepayers within 
the county. The power thus conferred is limited to opposing bills. 
The council arc not authorized to promote any bill, and although 
they frequently do so, they incur the risk that if the bill should not 
pass the mem tiers of the council will be surcharged personally with 
the co.<its incurred if they attempt to charge them to the county rate. 
Of course if the bill passes, it usually contains a clau.se cnabhng the 
costs of promotion to be paid out of the county rate. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the county council have no power to 
institute or defend legal proceedings or oppo.se bills save such as is 
expressly conferred upon them by the Local Government Act. In 
this respect they are m the .same position as all other local authorities, 
with respect to whom it ha.s lieen laid down that they may without 
any express power in that behalf use the funds at their disposal for 
protecting themselves against any attack made upon their existence 
as a corporate body or upon any of their powers or privileges. 

The county council have also the same powers as a borough council 
of making by-laws lor the good government of the county and for 
suppression of nuisances not already punishable 
under the general law. This power has been largely 
acted upon throughout England, and the courts of law have on 
several occasions decided that such by-laws should be benevolently 
interpreted, and that in matters which directly arise and concern 
the people of the county, who have the right to choose those whom 
they think best fitted to represent them, such representatives may 
be trusted to understand their own requirements. Such by-laws 
will therefore be upheld, unless it is clear that they are uncertain, 
repugnant to the general law of the land, or manifestly unreasonable. 
It may be mentioned that, while by-laws relating to the good govern- 
ment of the county have to be confirmed by the secretary of state, 
those which relate to the suppression of nuisances have to be con- 
firmed by the Local Government Board. Such confirmation, how- 
ever, though necessary to enable the council to enforce them, does 
not itself confer upon them any validity in point of law. 

The county council have power to appoint and pay one or more 
medical officers of health, who are not to hold any other appoint- 
M^diemi engage in private practice without the express 

written consent of the council. The council may make 
arrangements whereby any district council or councils 
may have the services of the county medical officer on payment of 
A contribution towards his salary, and while such arrangement 
is in force the duty of 'the district council to appoint a medical 
officer is to l>e deemed to have satisfied. Every medical officer, 
whether of a county or district, must now be legally qualified for 
the practice of meoicine, surgery and midwifery. Besides this, in 
the case of a county, or of any district or combination of districts of 


which the population exceeds 50,000, tto medical officer most also 
have a diploma in public health, unless ho has during the three 
con.secutive years before 1892 been medical officer of a district or 
combination having a population of more than 20,000, or has before 
the pas.sing of the act been for three years a medical officer or inspector 
of the Local Government Board. 

The only other powers find duties of a county council arising 
under the Local Government Act itself which it is necessary to 
notice are those relating to alterations of local areas. ^ 

It may be convenient here to state that certain altera- 
tiPns of areas can only be effected through the medium 
of the Local Government Board after local inquiry, 

These cases include the alteration of the boundary of any county or 
trough, the union of a county borough with a county, the union 
of any counties or boroughs or the division of any county, the 
making of a borough into a county borough. In these cases the 
order of the Local Government Board is provisional only, and must 
he confirmed by parliament. The powers of a county council to 
make orders for the alteration of local areas are as follows : When 
a county council is satisfied that a prima facie case is made out as 
respects any county district not a borough, or as respects any 
parish, for a proposal for all or any of the things hereafter mentioned, 
they may hold a local inquiry after giving such notice in the locality 
and to such public departments as may be prescribed from time to 
time by the orders of the Local Government Board. The things 
referred to include the alteration of the boundary of the district 
or parish ; the division or union thereof with any other district or 
districts, parish or parishes ; the conversion of a rural district or part 
thereof into an urban district or vice versa. In the.se cases, after the 
local inquiry aliovc referred to has been held, the county council, 
being satisfied that the proposal is desirable, may make an order for 
the same accordingly. The order has to be submitted to the Local 
Government Board, and that board must hold a local inquiry in 
order to determine whether tb(i order should be confirmed or not, il 
the council of any district affected by it, or one-sixth of the total 
number of electors in the district or parish to whicli it relates, petition 
against it. 'J'he Local Government Board have power to modify tin* 
terms of the order whether it is petitioned against or not, lint il 
there is no petition, they are bound to confirm, subject only to sucli 
modifications. Very large powers are conferred upon county councils 
for the purjiose of giving full effect to orclen^^ade by them under 
these provisions. A considerable extension^of the same powers 
was made by the Local Government Act 1894, which practicall> 
required every council to take into consideration the areas of sanitary 
districts and parishes within the entire administrative county, and 
to see that a parish did not extend into more than one sanitary 
district ; to provide for the division of a district which did extend 
into more than one district into separate parishes, so that for tiK* 
future the parish should not be in more than one county district ; 
and to pro^dde for every parish and rural sanitary district being 
within one county. An enormous number of orders under the act ot 
1894 was made liy county councils, and, speaking generally, it will 
now be found that no parish extends into more than one county or 
county district. Other powers and duties of the county council under 
the act of 1894 will be noticed hereafter. 

Of the statutes affecting county councils passed subseque.n 
to 1888 mention need only be made of the chief. 

Previous to the Education Act 1902, county councils had certain 
optional powers under the Technical Instruction Acts to supply oj 
aid the supply of technical or manual instruction. Their . 

duties in respect to education were, however, much® 
enlarged by the act of 1902. That act abolished the old school hoards 
and school attendance committees, and substituted a single authority 
for all kinds of schools and for all kinds of education. The county 
council or the council of a county borough is now in every case the 
local education authority, except that non-county boroughs with a 
population of over 10,000, and urban districts with a population of 
over 20,000, may be the local education authorities for elementary 
education only, but they may relinquish their powers in favour of the 
county council. For higher education county councils and county 
boroughs are the sole education authorities, except that non-county 
boroughs and urban councils are given a concurrent power of levying 
a rate for higher education not exceeding id. in the /. Under the 
act, an education committee must l>e established by all authorities. 
The majority of the members of the committee are appointed by 
the council, usually out of their own body, and the remainder are 
appointed by the council on the nomination or recommendation 
of other bodies. Some of the members of tlic committee must be 
women. All matters relating to the exercise of the powers of the 
education authority (except those of rating and borrowing) must be 
referred to the committee, and before exercising any of their powers 
the council must (except in cases of emergency) receive and consider 
the report of the education committee with respect to the matter in 
question. As to higher education the local education authority must 
consider the educational needs of their area and take such steps as 
seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of Educa- 
tion, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of education. 
For this purpose they are authorized to levy a rate not exceeding 2d. 
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in the except with the consent of the Local Government Board. 
They must also devote to the same purpose the sums received by 
them in respect of the residue of tne English share of the local 
taxation (customs and excise) duties already refeiTcd to. See further 
Education and Technical Education. 

Under the Midwives Act 1902, every council of a county or county 
borough is the local supervising authority over midwives within its 
MMwIvbm supervising authority is to 

exercise general supervision over all midwives practising 
witliin their area in accordance with rules laid down in tlic act ; 
to investigate charges of malpractices, negligence or misconduct on 
the part of a midwife, and if a prima facie case be established, to 
report it to the Central Midwives Board ; to suspend a midwife 
from practice if necessary to prevent the spread of infection ; to 
report to the central board the name of any midwife convicted of 
an offence ; once a year (in January) to supply the central board 
with the names and addresses of all mid wives practising witliin 
their area and to keep a roll of the names, accessible at all reasonable 
times for public inspection; to report at once the death of any 
midwife or change in name and address. The local supervising 
authority may delegate their powers to a committee appointed by 
them, women being eligible to serve on it. A county council may 
delegate its powers under the act to a district council. 

Part of the business transferred from quarter sessions to the 
council was that which related to pauper lunatics, but the whole 
LuaMticM, of lunacy was consolidated by an act of the year 

1890, which again has been amended by a later act. The 
councils of all administrative counties and county boroughs and the 
councils of a few specified quarter .sessions boroughs, which before 
i8yo were indepenaent areas for purposes of the Lunacy Acts, are 
local authorities for the purpo.ses of the Lunacy Acts, and each of 
them is under an obligation to provide asylum accommodation for 
pauper lunatics, i'his accommodation may be provided by one 
council or by a combination of two or more, and such council or 
combination may provide one or more asylums. The county council 
excrci.se their powers through a visiting committee, consisting of not 
less than seven members, or, in the case of a combination, of a number 
of members appointed by each council in agreed proportions. In 
the case of a combination the expenses are defrayed by the several 
councils in such proportion as they may agree upon, and the pro- 
portion may be lixe<J, with reference to either the accommodation 
required by each couftcil or the population of tlie district. A county 
borough may also, instead of providing an asylum of its own, contract 
with the visiting committee of any asylum to receive the pauper 
lunatics from the borough. Private patients may be accommodated 
in the asylums provided by a county council, and received upon terms 
fixed by the visiting committee. The expenses of lunatic asylums 
are defrayed in the following manner : The guardians from whose 
union a lunatic is sent have to pay a fixed weekly sum, which may 
not exceed 14s. a week. A larger charge is made for lunatics received 
from unions out.side the county, as these do not, of course, contribute 
anything towards the provision or up-kcep of the asylum itself. 
In addition to the payments by guardians, there is a contribution 
of 4s. a week from “ the exchequer contribution account ” already 
mentioned, and the remaining expenses are defrayed out of the 
county rate. 

Under the Allotments Acts 1887 to 1907, it is the duty of a county 
council to ascertain the extent to which there is a demand for 
Allots allotments in the urban districts and parishes in the county, 
meatM. would be a demand if suitable land were available, and 
the extent to which it is reasonably practicable, having 
regard to the provisions of the acts, to satisfy any such demand, 
and to co-operate with authoritie.s, associations or persons best 
qualified to assist, and to take such steps as may be necessary. The 
powers of the Local Government Board under the Allotments Acts 
were transferred by the act of 1907 to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and by the same act the powers and duties ol rural district 
councils were transferred to parish councils. The county council 
under these acts has compulsory powers of purchase or hire if they 
are unable to acquire land by agreement and on reasonable terms. 
If an objection is made to an order for compulsory purchase or hire, 
the order will not be confirmed by the Board of Agriculture until 
after a local inquiry has been held. If the Board of Agriculture is 
satisfied, after holding a local inquiry, that a county council have 
failed to fulfil their obligations as to allotments, the board may 
transfer all and any of the powers of the county council to the Small 
Holdings Commissioners. 

By the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 1907, Small Holdings 
Commissioners arc appointed by the Board of Agriculture to ascertam 
SibmU extent of the demand for small holdings, and confer 

hoJdIttMM, county councils as to how best to provide them. 

Local authorities are required to furnish information and 
give assistance to the commissioners, who report to the board. 
If the board, after considering the report, consider it desirable, 
they require the county council concerned to prepare a scheme for 
the provision of small holdings ; if the county council decline to 
prepare a scheme, the board may direct the commissioners to do so. 
A county council may also prepare a scheme on its own initiative. 
When a scheme has ^Cn confinned, the county council must carry 
out the obligations imposed on it within a prescribed time ; if ^ey 


make default the board may direct the commissioners to assume 
all the powers of the county council, and the county council must 
repay to the board the expenses the commissioners may incur. A 
county council may delegate, by arrangement, to the council of any 
borough or urban district in the county their powers in respect of 
the act. A small holding is defined by the act as one which exceeds 
1 acre, but must not exceed 50 acres or Ao annual value. Every 
county council must establish a small holdings and allotments com- 
mittee, to which must be referred all matters relating to the exercise 
and performance by the council of their powers and duties as to small 
holdmgs and allotments. 

Under the Isolation Hospitals Acts 1893 IQOX) a county council 

may provide for the establishment of isolation hospitals for the 
reception of patients suffering from infectious dise^s on ^ ... 

the application of any local authority within the coonty, "®*P"*"* 
or on the report of the medical officer of the coun^ that hospital 
accommodation is necessary and has not been provided, or it may 
take over hospitals already provided by a local authority. The 
council by their order constitute a hospital district and form a com- 
mittee for its administration. The com mittee have power to purchase 
land, erect a hospital, provide all necessary appliances, and genersdly 
administer a hospital lor the purposes above mentioned. 

The powers and duties of a county council under the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1894 are numerous and varied, and the chief of them are 
mentioned hereafter in connexion with parish councils. « ^ ^ 

1 he county council may establish a parish council in a 
parish which has a population of less than 300, and may 
group small parishes under a common parish council ; in every case 
they fix the number ot members of the parish council. They may 
authorize the borrowing oJ money by a parish council, and they may 
lend money to a parish council. They may hear complaints by a 
parish council that a district council has failed to provide sufficient 
sewerage or water-8iii)piy, or has failed to enforce the provisions of 
the Pubhc Health Acts in their district, and on such complaint they 
may transfer to themselves and exercise the powers of the defaulting 
council, or they may appoint a person to perform those duties. 
They may make orders lor the custody and preservation of public 
books, writings, pai)ors and documents belonging lo a parish. They 
may divide a parish into wards for purposes of elections or of parish 
meetings. They may authorize district councils to aid persons in 
maintaining rights of common. They may, on the petition of a 
district council, transfer to themselves the powers of a district council 
who have refused or failed to take the necessary proceedings to 
assert public rights of way or protect roadside wastes. They may 
dispense with the disqualification of a parish or district councillor 
arising only by reason of his being a shareholder in a water company 
or similar company contracting with the council, and, as has above 
been stated, they have large powers of altering the boundaries of 
parishes. 

Among the powers and duties of quarter sessions transferred to 
county councils were tho.se arising under the acts relating 
to contagious diseases of animals. These acts were ^'^**** ” 
consolidated and amended by a statute of 1894, and the*®'®*"’ _ 
county council remain the local authority for tlie execution of that 
act in counties. 

Under the Light Railways Act iSgfi a county council may be 
authorized by order of the hght railway commissioners lo . 
construct and work or contract for the' construction or 
working of a light railway, lend money to a light railway 
company, or join any other council in the.se matters. 

Among other statutes conferring powers or imposing duties 
upon county councils, mention may be made of such acts as those 
relating to sea fisheries regulation, open spaces, police „ . 

superannuation, railway and canal traffic, shop hours, 
weights and measures, fertihzing and feeding stuffs, wild 
birds’ protection, land transfer, locomotives on highways and the 
acquisition of small dwellings. Sufficient has been said to indicate 
that the legislature from time to time recognizes the important 
position of the county council as an administrative body, and is 
continually extending its functions. 

The Urban District . — A municipal borough is a place which has 
been incorporated by royal charter. In the year 1835 the 
Municipal Corporations Act was passed, which made 
provision for the constitution and government of mumicipmi 
certain boroughs which were enumerated in a schedule. 

That act was from time to time amended, until in 1882 •aditt 
by an act of that year the whole of the earlier acts were 
repealed and consolidated. A few ancient corporations 
which were not enumerated in the schedule to the act of 1835 
continued to exist after that year, but by an act of 1883 all of 
these, save such as should obtain charters before 1886, were 
abolished, the result being that all boroughs are now subject to 
the act of 1882. A place is still created a borough by royal 
charter on the petition of the inhabitants, and when that is done 
the provisions of the act of 1882 are applied to it by the charter 
itself. The charter also fixes the number of councillors, the 
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changes In the law relating to the maintenance of main roads. It 
dedaa^d that thereafter not only the half but the whole cost of 
maintenance should be borne by the county. Provision is made 
for the control of main roads in urban distnets being retained by 
the urban district council. In urban districts where such control 
has not been claimed, and in rural districts, the county council may 
either maintain the main roads themselves or allow or require the 
district councils to do so. The county council must in any case 
make a payment towards the costs incurred by the district council, 
and if any difierence arises as to the amount of it, it has to be settled 
by the Local Government Board. In Lancashire the cost of main 
roads falls upon tlie hundred, as distinguished from the county at 
large, special provision being made to that efiect. Special provision 
has also been made for the highways in the Isle of Wight and in 
South Wales, where the roads were formerly regulated by special 
acts, and not by the ordinary Highway Acts. 

The county council have the same power as a sanitary authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pollution I’revention Acts in 
P relation to so much of any stream as pas.ses through 

or by any part of their county. Under these acts a 
MvenHoa authority is authorized to take proceedings to 

^ ^'lostrain interference with the due flow of a stream or the 

pollution of its waters by throwing into it the solid refuse of any 
manufactory or quarry, or any rubbish or cinders, or any other wa.ste 
or any putrid solid matter. They may also t^e proceedings in 
respect of the pollution of a stream by any solid or liquid sewage 
matter. They have the same powers with respect to manufacturing 
and mining pollutions, subject to certain restrictions, one of which is 
that proceedings are not to 1)C taken without the consent of the Local 
Government Hoard. 'J'he county council may not only themselves 
institute proceedings under the acts, but they may contrilnitc to 
the co.sts of any prosecution under the acts instituted by any otiier 
county or district council. The Local Government Board is further 
empowered by provisional order to constitute a joint-committee 
representing all the administrative counties through or by which a 
river passes, and confer on such committee all or any of the powers 
of a sanitary authority under the acts. 

A county council has the same power of opposing bills in parlia- 
ment and of prosecuting or defending any legal proceedings necessary 
p .. for the promotion or protection of the interests of the 
iMtMrv ^ county as are conferred on the council 

mad hJm/ ^ municipal borough by the Borough Funds Act 1872, 
coMtM, ditf(*rcncc, tliat in order to enable them to oppose 

a hill in parliament at the cost of the county rate, it is not 
necessary to obtain the consent of the owners and ratepayers within 
the county. The power thus conferred is limited to opposing bills. 
The council arc not authorized to promote any bill, and although 
they frequently do so, they incur the risk that if the bill should not 
pass the mem tiers of the council will be surcharged personally with 
the co.<its incurred if they attempt to charge them to the county rate. 
Of course if the bill passes, it usually contains a clau.se cnabhng the 
costs of promotion to be paid out of the county rate. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the county council have no power to 
institute or defend legal proceedings or oppo.se bills save such as is 
expressly conferred upon them by the Local Government Act. In 
this respect they are m the .same position as all other local authorities, 
with respect to whom it ha.s lieen laid down that they may without 
any express power in that behalf use the funds at their disposal for 
protecting themselves against any attack made upon their existence 
as a corporate body or upon any of their powers or privileges. 

The county council have also the same powers as a borough council 
of making by-laws lor the good government of the county and for 
suppression of nuisances not already punishable 
under the general law. This power has been largely 
acted upon throughout England, and the courts of law have on 
several occasions decided that such by-laws should be benevolently 
interpreted, and that in matters which directly arise and concern 
the people of the county, who have the right to choose those whom 
they think best fitted to represent them, such representatives may 
be trusted to understand their own requirements. Such by-laws 
will therefore be upheld, unless it is clear that they are uncertain, 
repugnant to the general law of the land, or manifestly unreasonable. 
It may be mentioned that, while by-laws relating to the good govern- 
ment of the county have to be confirmed by the secretary of state, 
those which relate to the suppression of nuisances have to be con- 
firmed by the Local Government Board. Such confirmation, how- 
ever, though necessary to enable the council to enforce them, does 
not itself confer upon them any validity in point of law. 

The county council have power to appoint and pay one or more 
medical officers of health, who are not to hold any other appoint- 
M^diemi engage in private practice without the express 

written consent of the council. The council may make 
arrangements whereby any district council or councils 
may have the services of the county medical officer on payment of 
A contribution towards his salary, and while such arrangement 
is in force the duty of 'the district council to appoint a medical 
officer is to l>e deemed to have satisfied. Every medical officer, 
whether of a county or district, must now be legally qualified for 
the practice of meoicine, surgery and midwifery. Besides this, in 
the case of a county, or of any district or combination of districts of 


which the population exceeds 50,000, tto medical officer most also 
have a diploma in public health, unless ho has during the three 
con.secutive years before 1892 been medical officer of a district or 
combination having a population of more than 20,000, or has before 
the pas.sing of the act been for three years a medical officer or inspector 
of the Local Government Board. 

The only other powers find duties of a county council arising 
under the Local Government Act itself which it is necessary to 
notice are those relating to alterations of local areas. ^ 

It may be convenient here to state that certain altera- 
tiPns of areas can only be effected through the medium 
of the Local Government Board after local inquiry, 

These cases include the alteration of the boundary of any county or 
trough, the union of a county borough with a county, the union 
of any counties or boroughs or the division of any county, the 
making of a borough into a county borough. In these cases the 
order of the Local Government Board is provisional only, and must 
he confirmed by parliament. The powers of a county council to 
make orders for the alteration of local areas are as follows : When 
a county council is satisfied that a prima facie case is made out as 
respects any county district not a borough, or as respects any 
parish, for a proposal for all or any of the things hereafter mentioned, 
they may hold a local inquiry after giving such notice in the locality 
and to such public departments as may be prescribed from time to 
time by the orders of the Local Government Board. The things 
referred to include the alteration of the boundary of the district 
or parish ; the division or union thereof with any other district or 
districts, parish or parishes ; the conversion of a rural district or part 
thereof into an urban district or vice versa. In the.se cases, after the 
local inquiry aliovc referred to has been held, the county council, 
being satisfied that the proposal is desirable, may make an order for 
the same accordingly. The order has to be submitted to the Local 
Government Board, and that board must hold a local inquiry in 
order to determine whether tb(i order should be confirmed or not, il 
the council of any district affected by it, or one-sixth of the total 
number of electors in the district or parish to whicli it relates, petition 
against it. 'J'he Local Government Board have power to modify tin* 
terms of the order whether it is petitioned against or not, lint il 
there is no petition, they are bound to confirm, subject only to sucli 
modifications. Very large powers are conferred upon county councils 
for the purjiose of giving full effect to orclen^^ade by them under 
these provisions. A considerable extension^of the same powers 
was made by the Local Government Act 1894, which practicall> 
required every council to take into consideration the areas of sanitary 
districts and parishes within the entire administrative county, and 
to see that a parish did not extend into more than one sanitary 
district ; to provide for the division of a district which did extend 
into more than one district into separate parishes, so that for tiK* 
future the parish should not be in more than one county district ; 
and to pro^dde for every parish and rural sanitary district being 
within one county. An enormous number of orders under the act ot 
1894 was made liy county councils, and, speaking generally, it will 
now be found that no parish extends into more than one county or 
county district. Other powers and duties of the county council under 
the act of 1894 will be noticed hereafter. 

Of the statutes affecting county councils passed subseque.n 
to 1888 mention need only be made of the chief. 

Previous to the Education Act 1902, county councils had certain 
optional powers under the Technical Instruction Acts to supply oj 
aid the supply of technical or manual instruction. Their . 

duties in respect to education were, however, much® 
enlarged by the act of 1902. That act abolished the old school hoards 
and school attendance committees, and substituted a single authority 
for all kinds of schools and for all kinds of education. The county 
council or the council of a county borough is now in every case the 
local education authority, except that non-county boroughs with a 
population of over 10,000, and urban districts with a population of 
over 20,000, may be the local education authorities for elementary 
education only, but they may relinquish their powers in favour of the 
county council. For higher education county councils and county 
boroughs are the sole education authorities, except that non-county 
boroughs and urban councils are given a concurrent power of levying 
a rate for higher education not exceeding id. in the /. Under the 
act, an education committee must l>e established by all authorities. 
The majority of the members of the committee are appointed by 
the council, usually out of their own body, and the remainder are 
appointed by the council on the nomination or recommendation 
of other bodies. Some of the members of tlic committee must be 
women. All matters relating to the exercise of the powers of the 
education authority (except those of rating and borrowing) must be 
referred to the committee, and before exercising any of their powers 
the council must (except in cases of emergency) receive and consider 
the report of the education committee with respect to the matter in 
question. As to higher education the local education authority must 
consider the educational needs of their area and take such steps as 
seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of Educa- 
tion, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of education. 
For this purpose they are authorized to levy a rate not exceeding 2d. 
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separate police force. But for some time before that year It had 
become the rule not to grant to any new borough with a popt^tion 
of less than 20,000 a Separate police force. The su^ect of 
police is separately treated in the Encycli^aedia Bvitan- 
nicat and it is not necessary to supplement what is there stated. 
Under an act of 1893 the borough police may, in addition to 
their ordinary duties, be employed to discharge the duties of a fire 
brigade. 

The powers and duties of a borough council in the Municipal 
Corporations Act do not ^ise or exist to any great extent under 
TbtaiM- ^ namely of county 

Met and boroughs, the councils have the powers of county 
Mr# councils. In the quarter sessions boroughs other than 
coamcii. county boroughs they have some only of these powers. 
But in every case the council of the borough have the powers and 
duties of an urban district council, and, except where they 
derive their authority from local acts, it may be said that their 
principal powers and duties consist of those which they exercise or 
perform as an urban council. These will now considered. 

Before the year 1848 there was not outside the municipal 
boroughs any system of district government in England. It is 
true Slat in some populous places which were not co^orate 
boroughs local acts of parliament had been passed appointing im- 
provement commissioners for the government of these places. In 
many boroughs similar acts had been obtained conferring various 
powers relating to sanitary matters, streets and highways and 
the like. But there was no general system, nor was there, save by 
special legislation, any means by which sanitary districts could be 
constituted. In the year 1848 the first Public Health Act was 
passed. It provided for the formation of local boards in boroughs 
and populous places, such places outside boroughs being termed 
local government districts. In boroughs the town council were 
generally appointed the local board for purposes of the act. 
it was not, however, until 1872 that a general system of sanitary 
districts was adopted. By the Public Health Act of that year the 
whole country was mapped out into urban and rural sanitary 
districts, and that system has been maintained until the present 
Lime, with some important changes introduced by the Public 
Health Acts 1875 to 1907, and the Local Government Act 1894. 

The whole of England and Wales is divided into districts, which 
are either urban or rural. Urban districts include boroughs and 
places which were formerly under the jurisdiction of local 
hoards or improvement commissioners. The power to 
Ir#? # # constitute new urban districts is now conferred upon 
diMtrict county councils, as already stated. There is a concurrent 
counciia. Local C/Overnment Board under the Public 

Health Act 1873, but that iiower is now rarely exercised, and new 
urban districts are in practice created only by orders of county 
councils made under the Local Government Act 1S88, section 57. 
Rural districts were first created in 1872. Before that time there 
was practically no sanitary authority outside the urban district, for 
although the vestry of a parish had in some cases power to make 
sewers and had also some otlier sanitary powers, there %vas no 
authority for such a district as now corresponds to a rural district. 
There were, indeed, highway boards and burial boards which had 
powers for special pnrjioses, but district authority in tlie semse in 
which it is now understood thete was none. Before the year 1894 
the rural district consisted of the area of the poor-law union, ex- 
clusive of any urban district which might be within it, and the 
guardians of the poor were the rural sanitary authority. Since 
1894 this has been changed. By the Local Government Act of 
that year the guardians ceased to be the rural sanitary authority. 
The union was preserved as the rural sanitary district, with this 
ualificalion, that if it extended into more than one county it was 
ivided so that no rural district should extend into more than one 
county. Rural district councillors are elected for each parish in 
the rural district, and they become by virtue of their office guardians 
of the poor for the union comprising the district, so that there is 
now no el(?ction of guardians in a rural district. Guardians arc 
still elected as such for urban districts, but the rural district council 
have ceased to be the same body as the guardians and are now 
wholly distinct. A district councillor, whether urban or rural, holds 
office for a term of three years. One-third of the whole council 
retire in each year, the annual elections being held in March, but 
there may be a simultaneous retirement of the whole council in 
every third year if the county council at the instance of the district 
council so order. The qualiheation and disqualification of distnet 
councillors, whether urban or rural, now depend upon the Local 
Government Act 1894. Property qualification is abolished. Any 
peiiKin may be elected who is either a parochial elector of some 
parish within the district or has during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding hi.s election resided in the district, and no person 
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is disqualified by sex or marriage. The electors both in urban and 
rural districts are the body called the paroclual electors. These 
are practically the persons whose names appear in the parliamentary 
register or in the local government register as being entitled to 
vote at elections for members of parliament or county or parish 
councillors as the case may be. The election takes place subject to 
rules made by the Local Government Board, these rules being 
largely founded upon adaptations of the Municipal Corporations Act 
1882. The election is by ballot on the same lines those prescribed 
for a municipal election, and the Corrupt Practices Act, the pro- 
visions of which have been referred to when dealing with county 
councils, apyplios to the elections of district councils. The provisions 
with reference to election petitions, the grounds upon which they 
may be presented and the procedure upon them, are the same in 
every respect as have already been mentioned when dealing with 
county councils. It may be convenient here to state that the Local 
Government Board has power to unite any number of 
districts or parts of districts into what is called a united 
district for certain special purposes such as water-supply, 
sewerage or the like. This is done by means of a provisional order 
made by the board and confirmed by parliament. In such a united 
district the governing body is a joint board constituted in manner 
provided by the order, and it has under the order such of the powers 
of a district council as are necessary for the purposes for which the 
united district is created. Thus a joint sewerage board would 
generally be invested by the order with all the powers of a district 
council relating to the provision and control of sewers and the 
disposal of sewage. It may also be convenient here to mention 
another special kind of district authority, that is, a 
port sanitary authority. It is also constituted by order 
of the Local Government Board, and it may include one 
or more sanitary districts or parts of districts abutting 
upon a port. In this case also the authority consists of such members 
and is elected in such manner as the orefer determines, and it has 
such of the powers of an ordinary district council as the order may 
confer upon it. These relate for the most part to nuisances and 
infectious disease, having special reference to ships. It has been 
thought convenient to deal here with district councils, whether 
urban or rural, together, but the power^ of the former 
are much more extensive than those of the latter, and 
as the consideration of the subject proceeds it will be 
necessary to indicate what powers and duties are con- ggggggg^^ 
ferred or imposed upon urban district councils only, gggggmgfg^. 
It must be pointed out, however, that when the necessity 
arises for conferring upon a rural district council any of the powers 
exercisable only by an urban district council, that can be done by 
means of an order of the Local Government Board. The necessity 
for this provision arises because it sometimes happens^ that in a 
district otherwise rural there are some centres of population, hardly 
large enough to be constituted urban districts, which nevertheless 
require the same control as an urban di.strict. 

A district council may from time to time make regulations with 
respect to summoning, notice, place, management and adjournment 
of their meetings, and generally with respect to the ^ggiggggg 
transaction and management of their business. Tliree 
members must be present to constitute a quorum. At the ggffjggg^ 
annual meeting, which is held as soon as convenient after 
the 15th April in each year, a chairman ior the succeeding year has 
to be appointed. He presides at all meetings, and in his absence 
another member appointed by the meeting takes his place. Ques- 
tions arc determined by the majority present and voting, the chair- 
man having the casting vote. Minutes are taken and, if signed at 
the meeting or the next ensuing meeting, are made evidence. The 
otliccrs of the council consist of a clerk, a medical ofiicer, a surveyor, 
one or more inspectors of nuisances and a tre^isurer. Of these all Ipit 
the medical officer of health and inspectors of nuisances hold office 
at pleasure and receive such remuneration as the council may 
determine. If the urban district is a borough, the town clerk and 
borough treasurer fulfil the same office for purposes of the Public 
Health Acts. The salaries of the medical officer of health and 
inspectors of nuisances arc, as to one moiety thereof, paid out of ‘ the 
exchequer contribution account ” by the county council, if they are 
appointed in accordance with the requirements of the Ivocal Govern- 
ment Board as to qualification, appointment, duties, salary and 
tenure of office. The orders of the Local Government Board as to 
these matters are set out in the Statutory Rules and Orders. Distnct 
councils may also employ such other officers and servants as may be 
necessary and proper for the fulfilment of their duties. Ofi^ers and 
servants are prohibited from being concerned or interested m ^y 
bargain or contract made with their council, and from receiving 
under cover of their office or employment any fee or reward whatso- 
ever other than their proper salaries, wages and allowances, under 
penalty of being rcnclered incapable of holding office under any 
district council, and of a pecuniary penalty of £50. There are some 
exceptions to thus provision somewhat similar to those already 
mentioned with respect to the disqualification of members of me 
council. It may be mentioned here that by an act, called the Pubhc 
Bodies’ Corrupt Practices Act 1889, severe penalties are imposed 
alike upon members and officers of public bodies for corruption m 
office. 
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A district council may appoint committees consisting wholly or 
partly of members of their own body for the exercise of any powers 
which in their opinion can properly be exercised by 
such committees. Such committees do not, however, 
hold office beyond the next annual meeting of the council, 
and their acts must be submitted to the council for their approval. 
If they arc appointed for any purposes of the Pubhc Health or 
Highway Acts, the council may authorize them to institute any 
proceedings or do any act which the council might have instituted 
or done, other than the raising of any loan or the making of any rate 
or contract. A rural district council may delegate their entire 
powers in any parish to a parochial committee. Such committee 
may consist wholly of members of their own body or of members of 
the parish council, or partly of members of both. Such a committee 
may be subject to any regulations and restrictions imposed upon it 
by the rural district council. 

In dealing with the powers and duties of district councils it will 
be convenient to treat of these first as they arise under the Public 
Public Wealth Acts, and afterwards as they arise under other 

HuuHb statutes. In so far as such powers and duties arc common 

to urban and, i rural district councils alike they v/ill be 
referred to as appertaining to district councils. Wlien 
reference is made to any power or duty of an urban council it is to 
be understood that the rural council have no such power or duty 
unless conferred or imposed upon them by order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. And it must be borne in mind that in a borough the 
borough council i.s the urban di.strict council. 


The district council arc rt^juired to cause to be made such sewers as 
may be necessary for effectually draining tlieir district. This duty 
Suwarura enforced by the Local Government Board on 

complaint made to them that the council have failed in 
dralaaga. P^Worming it, and in the case of a rural district by the 
county council on complaint ol the parish council. All 
sewers, whether made by the council, by their predecessors, or by 
private persons, vest in* the district council, that is to say, beconic 
their property, with some exceptions, of which the principal is 
sewers made by a person for iii.s own profit. The owner or occupier 
of any prenii.se.s i.s entitled as ol right to cause his drain to be con- 
nected witli any sewer, cmi condition only of his giving notice and 
complying with the regulations of the council as to the mode in 
which the communication is to be made, and subject to the control 
of any person appointed by the council to superintend the work. 
Moreover, the owner or occupier of .premises without the district 
has the same riglit, subject only to such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed or, in case of dispute, settled by justices or by arbitra- 
tion. If a hou.se does not possess a sunicient drain, the occupier 
may be required to provide one, and to cause it to di.schargo into 
a sewer if there is one within loo It. of the house, otherwi.se into a 
cesspool, as the council may direct. In the case of new houses, these 
may not be built or occupied in an urban district without their being 
first provided with .sufiicient drains as the council m.y require ; 
and in an urban district it i.s forbidden to cau.so any building to be 
newly erected over a sewer without the consent of the council. For 
the purpose of sewage disposal a district council may construct any 
works and contract for the use or purchase or lease of any land, 
buildings, engines, materials or apparatus, and contract to supply 
for a period not exceeding twenty-five years any person with sewage. 
It may be pointed out here that these expressions are defined by the 
act, the effect of the definitions being shortly that a drain is a 
conduit for the drainage of one building or of several within the same 
curtilage, while a .sewer comprises every kind of drain except that 
which is covered by the definition of a drain as above slated. The 
result has l^en that district councils frequently find themselves in 
the position of being responsible for the rcpiiir and condition of 
drains which, by reason of having been laid for more than one house, 
are sewers vested in and repairable by them, An attempt was madt* 
to remedy this state of things by the Public Health Amendment 
Act 1800, section ly, but the remedy so provided was very partial, 
and may bo said to be confined to the case where two or more housei 
belonging to different owners are drained into a common drain laid 
under private land, and ultimately discharging into a sewer in a road 
or street. 

The district council are charged with the duty of enforcing the 
provision of proper sanitary accommodation (water-closets, privie.s, 
Smaliary ) dwelling-hou.ses, new or old, and 

•fffffifmff- factories, and the maintenance of such conveniences 

MIoatar ^ proper condition. The urban council have power to 
JtoMgi. provide and maintain and make provision for the regu- 
lation of urinals, water-closets, earth-closets, privies, 
ashpits and other similar conveniences for public accommodation. 
In the event of a complaint being made to a district council that any 
drain, closet, privy, ashpit or cessjxiol is a nuisance or injurious to 
health, the council may empower their surveyor to enter and examine 
the premises, an<l, if the complaint is well founded, they may require 
the owner to do the necessary works. The district council are not 
rnamovai uhdertake the removal of house refuse from 

wtraiuaa, cleM.slng of closets, privies, ashpits and 

cesspools. They miw, however, undertake these duties, 
and, if the Local Government Board require, they must do so. An 
urban council and a .'•ural council, if invested with the requisite power 


by the Local Government Board, may, and when required by order 
01 that board must, provide for the proper cleansing of streets, and 
may also provide for the proper watering of stresets. When they have 
undertaken, or are required to pertorm these duties, a penalty is 
imposed upon them for neglect. If they do not undertake these 
duties, they may make by-laws imposing on the occupiers of premises 
the duty of cleansing footways and pavements, the removal of 
house refuse, and the cleansing of earth-closets, privies, ashpits 
and cesspools ; and an urban council may also make by-laws for 
the prevention of nuisances arising from snow, filth, dust, ashes 
and rubbish, and for the prevention of the keeping of animals on 
any premiss so as to be injurious to health. The keeping of swine 
in a dweiling-liouse, or so as to lie a nuisance, is made an offence 
punishable by a penalty in an urban district, as also is the suffering 
of any waste or stagnant water to remain in any cellar, or within 
any dwelling-house after notice, and the allowing of the contents 
of any closet, privy or ce.sRpooI to overflow or soak therefrom. 
Provi.sion is also made for enforcing the removal of accumulations 
of manure, dung, .soil or filth from any premises in an urbim district, 
and for the periodical removal of manure or other refuse from mews, 
stables or other premi.ses. 

With regard to water-supply, district councils have extensive 
powers. They may provide their district or any pari of it with a 
supply of water proper and sufficient for public and ^ 

private purposes, ancl for this purpose they may con- 

.struct and maintain waterworks, dig wells, fake on •"PPv* 

lease or hire any waterworks, purchase waterworks or water, or 

riglit to take or convey water either within or without their district, 
and any righl.s, powers and privileges of any water company, and 
contract with any person for the supply of water. They may not, 
however, commence to construct waterworks within the limil.s of 
supply of any water company empowered by act of parliament ni- 
provi.sional order to supply water without" giving notice to the 
company, and not even tlu u so long as tluj cominuvy are abb* and 
willing to supply the necessary water. Any dispute as to whether 
the company are able and willing has to be settled by arbitration. 
Where the council do supply water, they have tlie same powers of 
carrying mains under streets or through private lands as tht'y hav" 
with respect to the laying of sewer.s, as already mentioned. They 
can charge water rents which depend upon agrei'monts wdth con- 
sumers, or they may charge water rates assessed on the net annual 
value of the premises supplied It is to be observi'd tliat they an* 
not bound to charge for a supply of water at all, unless they are 
required to do so in an urban district by at least ten jier.soiis, rated 
to the i>oor rate, or in a parish in a rural district by .it least <ive 
persons .so rated in the parish. Even then the amoiml of the rate 
is left to the council, any deficiency in the cost ol the wati'r, in so 
far os it is not defrayed out of water rates or rents, being borin' in 
an urban district by the general district rate, and in a rural di.strict 
by the separate sanitary rates made for the parish or contributoiy 
place supplied. For the purpose of enabling them to supply wali r, 
most of the provisions of the Waterw'orks Clauses Acts ain iiKor- 
porated with the Public Health Act, and are made available for the 
districl council. They are empowered to supply water by measuic if 
they think iit, and may charge a rent for water-meters. The power 
of the district council to supply water is strictly limited to their 
own district, but they may, with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, supply water to the council of an adjoining district on 
such terms as may be agreed upon, or as, in ca.se of dispute, mav be 
settled by arbitration. If any house is without a sufficient supply, 
and it appears that a supjily can be furnished at a reasonable cost, 
as defined in the Public Health Act and the Public Health Water 
Ac, 1878, the owner may be required to provide the supply, and, 
il he fails, the council may themselves provide the supply and 
charge the owner with the cost. All pubUc sources of water-supply 
such as streams, pumps, wells, reservoirs, conduits, aqueducts and 
works used for the gratuitous supply of water to the inhabitants of 
tlie distnet are vested in the council, who may cause all such works 
to be maintained and plentifully Supplied with pure and wholesome 
water for the gratuitous use of the inhabitants, but not for sale by 
tliem. The council may supply water to public baths or wash- 
houses, or for trade or manufacturing purposes. In the case of the 
former the supply may be gratuitous. In the latter ca.se it is to be 
on terms agreecl between the parties. The urban council are required 
to cause fire-plugs, and all necessary works, machinery and assistance 
for securing a supply of water in case of fire, to be provided and 
maintained, and lor this purpose they may enter into an agreement 
with any water company or person. Provision is made for preventing 
the pollution of water by gas refuse and enabling a distnet council, 
with the sanction of the attorney-general, to take any proceedings 
they may think fit lor preventing the pollution of any stream in 
their district by .sewage. I'he district council are also empowered 
to obtain an order of justices directing the closing of any well, tank 
or cistern, public or private, or any public pump the water from 
which is likely to be used for drinking or domestic purposes, or for 
manufacturing drinks for the use of man, if such water is found to be 
so polluted as to be injurious to health. 

Power is given to prohibit the use as dwellings of any cellars, 
vaults or underground rooms built or occupied after 1873, and with 
regard to such cellars as were occupied as dwellings l^fore i875» 
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the continued occupation ol these is also forbidden unless they 
comply with certain stringent requirements as to the height of 
the rooms, height of the ceilings alxjve the surface of 
CeJ/ar street, open areas in front, effectual drainage, sanitary 

dweUittrt> conveniences appurtenant to the cellars, and the provision 

of fireplaces. i 

District councils are required to keep a register of the common 
lodging-houses in their district. No person is allowed to keep a 
common lodging-house unless he is registered, and a 
Common may not be registered until it has been inspected 

^odglag» approved for the purpose by an officer of the council. 

boatM. Further, the council may refuse to register a kcoper 
unless they are satisfied of his character and of his fitness for the 
position. The council arc empowered to make by-laws for fixi-ig the 
number of lodgers and separating the sexes therein, promoting 
cleanliness and ventilation, giving of notices and taking precautions 
in casti of any infections disease, and generally for the well-ordering 
of such houses. The keepers of common lodging-houses are required 
to limewash their walls and ceilings in the months of Ajiril and 
OctolKT in every year, and if paupers or vagrants are received to 
lodge, they may be required to report as to the |>er.son.s who have 
resorted thereto. They must give notice of any infectious disease 
to the medical officer of health and to the poor-law relieving officer, 
and they must give free access for inspection. There is no definition 
of the expression “ common lodging-house " in the Pulilic Health 
Acts, and at one time the courts decided that shelters for the destitute 
kept by charitable persons were not common lodging-houses. That 
idea is now exploded, and the acts apply to charitalde institutions 
which receive persons of the class ordinarily received into common 
lodging-houses. 

By-laws may also be made relating to liouses let in lodgings 
which are not common lodging-houses. These by- 
nouMCM practice limited to those inhabited by 

f poorer clabse.s, although the act inii>oses no such 

Mglaga. restriction. 

The Public Health Acts 1875 to 11)07 contain elaborate provisions 
for dealing with mii.sances. Those which are dealt with summarily 
are thus enumerated : (1) any premises in such a state 

All MOttoes, ^ jinisance or injurious to health ; (2) any pool, 

ditch, gutter, watercourse, nnvy, urinal, cesspool, drain or ashpit so 
foul or in such a state as to lie in|urious to health ; (3) any animal so 
kept as to be a niusanc e or injurious to health ; (4) any accumulation 
or deposit which is a niu.sance or injurious to health (5) any house 
or part of a house so overcrowded a.s to be dangerous or injurious to 
tlie iiealtli of tlie inmates, whether or not members of the same 
family ; (b) any lactory, workshoj) or workplace not already under 
th<' operation of any general act for the regulation of factories or 
bakehouses not kept in a cleanly state or not ventilated in such a 
manner as to render liarrnle.ss as iar a.s practicable any gases, vapours, 
dust or other impurities generated in the course of the work carried on 
therein that arc a nuisaiKc or injurious to health, or so overcrowded 
while work is earned on as to be dangerous or injurious to the health 
of lliose employed therein ; (7) any fireplace or furnace which does 
not as far as practicalde con.sume tlie .smoke arising from the eon- 
bustible usc'd therein, and which is used for working engines by 
.steam or in any mill, factory, dye-house, brewery, bakehouse or gas 
work, or in aiiy inanuuLclurmg or trade process whatsoever; and 
(8) any chimney not Is'ing the chimney of a private dwelling-hou.sc‘ 
.sending forth black smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance. 
The nuLsaiices above enumerated are said to be nuisances liable to 
be dealt willi .summarily. It is tlic duty of every district council 
to inspect their district witli a view to the discovery of any such 
ftui.sances. In the event ol such discovery by them or of inlomia- 
tion given to them oi the existence of any such nuisance, the district 
council are required to ser\'e a notice requiring the abatement 
of the nuisance on the person by whose act, default or sufferance it 
arises or continues, or if such person cannot be found, on the owner 
or occupier of the jiremises at which tlic nuisance arises. The notice 
must require the abatement of the nuisance within a specified time, 
and must prescribe the works which in the opinion of the council are 
necessary to be done. If the nuisance arises from the absence or 
defective con.st ruction of any structural convenience, or if there is no 
occupier of the premises, the notice must be served upon the owner. 
If the person who causes the nuisance cannot be found, and it is clear 
that the nuisance does not arise or continue by the act, default or 
.sufferance of the owner or occupier of the premises, the local authority 
may themselves abate the nuisance without further order. If the 
person on whom the notice is served objects to give effect to it, he 
may be summoned before justices, and the justices may make an 
order upon him to abate the nuisance, or prohibiting the recurrence 
of the nuisance if this is likely, and directing the execution of the 
necessary works. If the nuisauicc is such as to render a dwelling- 
house unfit for human habitation, the justices may close it until it is 
rendered fit for that purpose. Disobedience under the order of 
justices involves a penalty and a daily penalty for every day during 
which default continues. Private persons may complain to justices 
in respect of nui.sances by which they are personally aggrieved, and 
if the district council make default in doing their duty, the Local 
Government Board may authorize any officer of police to institute 
any necessary proceedings at the cost of the defaulting council. The 


district council may, 11 in their opinion proceedings before justices 
afford an inadequate remedy, take proceedings in the high court, 
but in that case, if the nuisance is of a pubhc nature, they must 
proceed by action in the name of the attorney-general. The pro- 
vi.sions as to nuisances are extended to ships by an act of 1885. 

It is forbidden to estabhsh within an urban district without the 
con-sent of the council any offensive trade, business or manufacture. 
With regard to any offensive trade which has been established or 
may be consented to in any urban district, if it is verified by the 
medical officer or any two legally qualified medical practitioners, or 
by any ten inhabitants of the district, to be a nuisance or injurious 
to health, the. urban district council are required to take proceedings 
before magistrates with a view to the abatement of the nuisance 
complainea of. 

Any medical officer or iiisi>ector of nuisances toay inspect any 
meat, <Jkc., exposed for sale or deposited in any place for the purpose 
of sale or of preparation for sale and intended for the 
food of man. This power of inspection is, .in districts ^ 
where the Public Health Act 3890 has been adopted, 
extended to all articles intended for the food of man. If upon 
such inspection the meat, &c., appears to be diseased, unsound or 
unwholesome, it may be taken before a justice for the purpose of 
being condemned, and the person to whom the meat, Ac., belongs 
or in who.se possession it was found is liable to a penalty or, in the 
discretion of the justices, to imprisonment for three months without 
the opt’on of a fine. 

The Public lif'alth Acts contain important provisions relating to 
infectious disease. Any person who knows he is suffering Irom an 
inioctiouft disease must not carry on any rtade or business 
unle.ss he can do so without risk of spreading the disease, 

Ixical authorities may require premises to be cleansed 
and disinfected ; they may order the destruction of bedding, clothing 
or other articles which have been expo.sed to infection ; they may 
provide proper jdaces for the disinfection of infected articles free of 
charge ; they may provide ambulances, &c. lii the case of a person 
fountl suffering from infectious disea.se who has not proper lodging or 
accommodation, or is lodging in a room occupied by more than one 
lainily, or is on board any ship or vessel, such person may by means 
of a ju.stice’s order be removed to a hospital ; a local authority 
may pay the expenses of a person in a ho.spital or, if necessary, 
provide nursing attendance ; any person exposing himself or any 
other in his charge while suffering from infectious disease, or exposing 
infected bedding, clothing or the like, is made liable to a penalty. 
Owners and drivers of public conveyances must not knowingly convey 
any person suffering from infectious disease, and if any person 
suffering from such a disease is conveyed in any public vehicle 
the owner or driver as soon as it conies to his knowledge must give 
notice to tlie medical officer. It is also forbidden to let houses or 
rooms in wliich infected persons have been lodging, or to make false 
statements to p(T.sons negotiating for the hire of such rooms. An 
act was passed in the year 1890, called the Infectious Diseases 
J’revention Act. When adopted it enabled an urlian or district 
council to obtain the inspection of dairies where these were suspected 
to be the cause of intectious disea.se, with a view to prohibiting the 
supply of milk from such dairies if the fact were established. The 
act 01 1907 extended the provisions of the act of 1890. It enables a 
local authority to recpiire dairymen to furnish a complete list of 
sources of supply if the medical officer >:erlifie.s that any person is 
suffering from intectious disease which he ha.s reason to suspect is 
attributable to milk supplied within his district. It also compels 
dairymen to notify infectious diseases existing among their servants. 
The act of i8yo also forbids tlie keeping for more than forty-eight 
hours of the body of a jierson who has died of infectious di.sease in a 
room used at the time as a dwellmg-place, sleeping-place or workshop. 
It provides lor the bodies ol persons dying ol inlectious diseases in a 
hospital being removed only lor burial, and gives power to justices 
in certain cases to order bodies to be buried. The diseases to wliich 
the act applies arc smalliiox, cholera, membranous croup, erysipelas, 
scarlatina or scarlet lover, ty})hus, typhoid, enteric, relapsing, 
continued or puerperal fever, and any other infectious disease to 
which the act has bt'on applied by the local authority of the district 
m the prescribed manner. The most important pro^'lsion, however, 
rulating to infectious disease is that contahiecl in the Infectious 
Disease Notification Act 1889. That was originally an adoptive 
act, but it is now extended to all districts^in England and Wales, It 
requires the notification to tlie medical officer of health of the 
district of every case in which a person is suffering from one of the 
diseases above mentioned. The duty of notification is imposed iipion 
tlic head of the family, and also upon the medical ])ractitioner who 
may be in attendance on the patient. The medical attendant is 
entitled to receive in respect of each notification a fee of 2s. 6d. if 
the case occurs in his private practice, and of is. if the case occurs 
in his practice as medical officer of any public Ixidy or institution. 
These lees are paid by the urban or rural district council as the case 
may be. The provisions as to notification are applied to every 
ship, vessel, boat, tent, van, shed or similar structure used for 
human habitation in like manner as nearly as may be as if it wore 
a building. Exception is made, however, in the case of a ship, 
vessel or boat betonging to a foreign government. It is not too 
much to say that this act has been one of the most effectual 
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meant of preventing the spread of infectious disease in modem 
times. 

The district council arc empowered to provide hospitals or tem- 
porary places for the reception of the sick. They may build them, 
MoaoHmiM use of them, agree for the reception of 

^ * the sick inhabitants of their district into an existing 

hospital, or combine with any other district council in providing 
a common hospital. As has alrcjady been mentioned when dealing 
with county councils, if a district council make default in providing 
hospital accommodation, the county council may put in operation 
the Isolation Hospitals Act. The power given to provide hospitals 
must be exercised so as not to create a nuisance, and much litigation 
has taken place in respect of the providing of hospitals for smallpox. 
Up to the present time, however, the courts have refused to accept 
as a principle that a smallpox hospital is necessarily a source of 
danger to the neighbourhood, and for the most part applications 
for injunction on that ground have failed. 

Wliere any part of the country appears to be threatened with 
or is affected oy any formidable epidemic, endemic or infectious 
Boidmmlca Local Government Board may make regulv 

^ * tions for the s^edy interment of the dead, house-to- 

house visitation, the provision of medical aid and accommodation, 
the promotion of cleansing, ventilation and disinfection, and the 
guarding against the spretid of disease. Such regulations are made 
and enforced by the district councils. The provisions of the 
Public Health Acts relating to infectious disease are for the most 
part extended to ships by an act of the year 1885. 

District councils may, and if required by the Local Government 
Board, must provide mortuaries, and they may make by-laws with 
MatdumHmM management and charges for the use of 

* the same. Where the t)Ody of a pcTson who has died of an 
infectious disease is retained in a room where persons live or sleep, 
or the retention of any dead body may endanger health, any justice 
on the certificate of a medical practitioner may order the re- 
moval of a body to a mortuary and direct the body to be buried 
within a time limited by the friends of the deceased or in their default 
by the relieving officer. A district council may also provide and 
maintain a proper place (otherwise than at a workhouse or at a 
mortuary) for the reception of dead bodies during the time required 
to conduct any post mortem examination ordered by a coroner. 

Under an act of 1879 the district council have power to provide 
and maintain a cemetery either within or without their district, 
CmmmimHmm purchase or accept a donation of land 

* for that purpose. The provisions of th<‘ Cemeteri(‘s 
Clauses Act 1847 apply to a cemetery thus pro\'ided. These 
cannot all be referred to here, but it may 1 k' noted that no part 
of the cemetery need be consecrated, blit that if any part is, 
such part is to be definod by suitable marks, and a chapel in con- 
nexion with the Established (jhurch must be erected in it. A chaplain 
must also be appointed to officiate at burials in the consecrated 
portion. The power to provide a cemetery under the act under con- 
sideration must not be confounded with that of providing a burial 
ground under the Burial Acts. These acts will be mentioned later in 
connexion with tlie powers of parish councils, for in general they are 
adopted for a parish, part of a parish or combination of parishes, 
and are administered by a burial board, except where that body has 
been superseded by a parish council or joint committee. Tl may be 
mentioned, however, that under the Local Government Act 1894, 
where a burial board district is wholly in an urban district, the 
urban council may resolve that the powers, duties and liabilities 
of the burial hoard shall be transferred to the council, and lliereupon 
the burial board may cease to exist. And it is provided by the 
same act that the Burial Acts shall not hereafter be adopted in any 
urban parish without the approval of the urban council. The 
distinction between a burial ground provided under the Burial 
Acts and a cemetery provided under the act of 1879 is important 
in many ways, of which one only need be mentioned here— the 
expenses under the Burial Acts are paid out of the poor rate, while 
the expen-ses under the act of 1879 are paid in an urban district 
out of the general district rate, the incidence of which differs materi- 
ally from that of the poor rate, as will be seen hereafter. 

In an urban district the urban council have always had all the 
powers and duties of a surveyor of highways under the Highway 
HigbwayB before 1894 a rural district council had no 

^ * power or duty in respect of liighways except in a few 
cases where, by virtue of a provision |n the Highway Act 1878, 
the rural sanitary authorit3»^ of a district coincident in area with 
a highway district were empowered to exercise all the powers of a 
highway board. Except in these cases the highway authority in 
a parish was the surveyor of highways, elected annually by the 
inhabitants in vestry, or in a highway district consisting of a number 
of parishes united by order of quarter sessions, the highway board 
composed of waywardens representing the several parishes. By the 
Local Government Act 1894, there were transferred to the district 
council of every rural district all the powers, duties and liabilities of 
highway authority, surveyor or highway board within their 
district, and the former highway wuthorities ceased to exist. The 
highway authority in eve^ di.strict, rural as well as urban, is there- 
fore tile district council. ‘Of the chief duties of a district council with 
regard to highways, the first and most obvious is the duty to repair. I 


This duty was formerly enforceable by indictment of the inhabitants 
of the parish, but it is not quite clear whether this procedure is 
applicable, now that the liability to repair is transferred to a council 
representing a wider area. Under the Highway Acts it is enforceable 
by summary proceedings before ju8tice.s and by orders of the county 
council, but in either case, if the liability to repair is disputed, that 
question has to be decided on indictment preferred against the high- 
way authority alleged to be in default. In a rural district any parish 
council may complain to the county council that the district council 
have made default in keeping any highway in repair, and the county 
council may thereupon transfer to themselves and execute the 
powers of the district council at the cost of the latter body, or they 
may make an order requiring the district council to periorm their 
duty, or they may appoint some person to do so at the cost of the 
district council. It is important to observe, however, that an 
action does not lie against a district council in respect of the failure 
to repair a highway even at the suit of a person who has thereby 
been injured. The reason assigned for this doctrine is that the 
council as liighway surveyor stand in the same po.sition as the 
i^abitants of the parish, against whom such an action would not 
lie. The district council arc, however, liable for any injury caused 
through negligence on the part of their officers or servants in carrying 
out the work of repair. 

But while rural as well as urban district councils have tlie powers 
and duties of surveyors of highways, the provisions of the Public 
Health Acts relating to streets apply only in urban 
districts, except in so far as the Local Government 
Board may by order have conferred urban powers upon a rural 
district council. Tho.se provisions have now to be referred to. It 
may l)e convenient to stale that the cxpre.ssion “ street "is here 
used in a sense much wider than its ordinary meaning. It is defined 
by the ad to include any highway and any public bridge (not 
being a county bridge), and anv road, lane, tootway, .square, court, 
alley or passage, whether a thoroiiglifare or not. For certain 
j)urpo.ses streets as thu.s defined are divided into t^o classes, viz. 
those which are and those which are not highways repairable by 
the inhabitants at large. But it has to \>e borne in mind that it 
is not every highway that is repairable by the inhabitants at large. 
Before the year 1836 as soon as a way was dedicated to public use 
and the public had by user .signified tlieir acceptance of it, it became 
witliout more notice repairable by the parish. Therefore ever>‘ 
highway — whether carriage-way, driftway, bridleway or footway — 
which can be shown to have been in use More 1836, is presumably 
repairable by the inhabitants at large, the only exceptions being 
such highways as are repairable by private persons or corporate 
bodies rations clausurae^ ratione tenurae^ or by prescription. But 
in the year 183b, wiien the Highway Act T835 info operation, 
the law was altered. It was possible, just as formerly, to dedicate 
a way to the use of the public, and it thereupon became a highway 
to ail intents and purposes. But mere dedication did not make 
the way repairable liy the public. That result was not to follow 
unless certain .stringent requirements were fulfilled. When it is 
.sliown, therefore, that a highway has been dedicated after i83f), it 
is not repairable by the inhabitants at large unless it can be sliown 
that these provisions have been complied with, or that it lias been 
declared to be repairable under provirions of the Public Health Acts 
presently to be mentioned. (Tliere was also power given to justices, 
by tile Highway Act 1862, to declare a private road or occupation 
road in a highway district to be a public highway repairable by the 
parlsli ; but this power does not appear to have been acted upon to 
any extent.) 

All streets being highways repairable by the inhabitants at large 
within an urban di.strict, are vested in and under the control of the 
urban council. After much litigation it has now been established 
tiiat this provision docs not give the council an absolute property 
in the soil of the street, but merely such a qualified property in 
the surfaces as enables them to exercise control. The urban council 
are reouired from time to time to cause all such streets to be made 
up and repaired as occasion may require, and they are empowered 
to raise, lower or alter the soil of the street, and to place and keep 
in repair fences and posts for the safety of foot-passengers. The 
other class of streets cemsists of those which are not highways 
repairable by the inhabitants at large. Under the Public Health 
Act 1875 such streets may be dealt with in manner following : — 
If any such street or part thereof is not sewered, levelled, paved, 
meMed, flagged, channelled, made good or lighted to the satis- 
faction of the council, the council may cause it to be made up 
at the expense of the owners of premises fronting the street in pro- 
portion to their several frontages. When all or any of the works 
aforesaid have been executed in the street, and the council are of 
opinion that the street ought to become a highway repairable by 
the inhabitants at large, they may by notice to be fixed up in the 
street declare it to be a highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, and the declaration will be effective unless, within one month 
after the notice has been put up, the majority of the owners in the 
street olriect thereto. An alternative procedure has been provided 
by the I%vate Street Works Act, which be adoptee! by any 
urban council. One important point of difference is that under 
the latter act the council may resolve that the expenses shall be 
apportioned among the owners not merely accorti^ to frontage, 
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but according to the greater or less degree of benefit to be derived 
by any premises from the works. 

Where a house or building in a street is taken down to be rebuilt, 
the urban district council may prescribe the line to which it is to 
be rebuilt, pa3dng compensation to the building owner for any 
damage which he may sustain consequent upon the requirement. 
Save to this extent, no power is given by the general law to a district 
council to prescribe a building line. But under an act of t888 it is 
provided that it shall not be lawful in any urban district without 
the consent of the urban authority to erect or bring forward any 
house or building in any street or any part of such house or building 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building on either side 
thereof in the same street. 

The control exercised by an urban district council over streets 
and building.s is to a very large extent exercised through by-laws 
which they are empowered to make for various purposes relating to 
the laying out and formation of new streets, the erection and con- 
struction of new buildings, the provision of sufficient air-space 
about buildings to secure a free circulation of air, and the provision 
of suitable and sufficient sanitary conveniences. The manner in 
which such by-laws are made and confirmed will be hereafter noticed. 
In general, the by-laws require plans of new streets to be submitted 
to the council, and they are required to approve or disapprove of 
these plans within a month. They cannot disapprove of a plan unless 
it contravenes the provisions of some statute or by-law ; but if a 
person builds otherwise than according to an approved plan he does 
so at the risk of having his work pulled down or destroyed. Among 
the miscellaneous powers of an urban council with respect to streets 
may hv mentioned the power to widen or improve, and certain powers 
incorporated from the Towms Improvement Clauses Act 1847, with 
respect to naming streets, numbering houses, improving the line of 
streets, removing obstructions, providing protection in respect of 
ruinous or dangerous buildings, and requiring precautions to Ik* taken 
during the construction and repair of sewers, streets and houses. 
An urban council may also provide for the lighting of any .street in 
their district, and may contract with any person or company for 
that purpose. If there is no company having statutory powers of 
supply within their district, they may themselves undertake the 
supply of gas, and they may purchase the undertaking ol any gas 
company within their district. 

An urban council may acquire and maintain lands for the purfiose 
of being usc'd as public walks or plea.sure-groiind 9 , and may support 
or contribute to the support of such walks or ground.s if 
PuDiiti provided by any otln'r person. They may also cotitribiile 
p«rir«. • laying out, planting or improvement of 

lands provided for this purpo.se by any person, in their own district 
or outside that district, if it appears that the walks or ground.^ could 
eventually be used by the inhabitants of that district. An urban 
council may also provide public clocks or pay for the reasonable 
co.st of repairing and maintaining any public clocks in the district,- 
though not vested in them. 

Where an urban council are the council of a borough, and in 
other case.*) with the consent of the owners and ratepayers of the 
district, they may provide market accommodation for 
their district. They may not, however, establish any 
I ht market .so as to interfere with any market already estab- 
BiMugnrer^ district under a franchise or charter. For 

/lowfM. j,nrnoses of markets certain provisions of the Markets and 
h'airs Clauses Act 1847 are incorporab^d with the Public Health Act. 
The only one of the.se that need be noticed is that which provides 
tliat alter the market is opened for public use every person, other 
than a licensed hawker, who shall sell or expose for sale in any place 
within the district, except in his own dwelling-place or shop, any 
articles in respect of which tolls are authorized to be taken shall be 
liable to a penalty. The tolls which may be taken by an urban 
council must be approved by the Local Government Board ; and 
any by-laws which they make for the regulation of the market must 
be confirmed by the same body. An urban council may also provide 
slaughter-houses and make by-laws with respect to the management 
and charges for the use of them. Where they do not provide 
slaughter-houses, all previously existing slaughter-houses have to be 
registered and new ones heensed ; and ho person may lawfully use a 
slaughter-house which is not either registered or licensed. Licences 
may be suspended by justices in the event of their being used 
contrary to the provisions of the act or of the by-laws, and on 
a second conviction the licence may be revoked. On a con- 
viction of selling or exposing for sale, or having in his possession 
or on Ills premises unsound meat, the court may also revoke the 
licence. 

Certain police regulations contained in the Town Police Clauses 
Act 1847 are by virtue of th« Public Health Act 1875 in force 
„ . in all urban districts. These relate to oMtructions 

and nuisances in streets, fires, places of public resort, 
hackney carriages and public battling. An urban council 
may also license proprietors, drivers and conductors of 
horses, ponies, mules or asses standing for hiring in the district in 
the same way as in the case of hackney carriages, and they may 
also license pleasure boats and vessels, and the boatmen or 
persems in charge thereof, and ttiey may make by-laws for all these 
purposes. 


Every district council may enter into such contracts as are neces- 
sary for carrying into execution the various purposes of the Public 
Health Acts. A district 4X)uncil being a corporation, caatnetm 
the general law applies in the case 01 a rural council 
that they must contract under their common seal, theJL|. 
exception to this rule including the doing of acts very 
frequently recurring or too insignificant to be worth the trouble of 
affixing the common seal. In the case of an urban council certain 
stringent regulations are laid down. A contract made by an urban 
council, whereof the value and amount exceed £50, must be under 
seal, and certain other formalities must be observed, some of which 
are imperative ; for example, the taking of sureties fiom the con- 
tractor, and the making provision for penalties to be paid by him 
in ca.9e the terms of the contract are not observed Every local 
authority may also, for purposes of the act, puschkse or take on 
lease, sell or exchange, any lands. Such lands os 'are not required 
for the purpose for wMch they were purchased must, unless the Local 
Government Board otherwise direct, \ye sold. Powers of compulsory 
urchase of lands are also given under the Lands Clauses Acts, but 
cforc these can be put in operation certain conditions must be 
observed. The Local Government Board must make inquiry into 
the propriety of allowing the lands to be taken, and the power to 
acquire the lands compulsorily can only be conferred by means of a 
provisional order confirmed by parliament. 

With regard to the by-laws which district councils may make 
for many purpo.ses, the subjects of which have been already from 
time to time mentioned, it is only necessary to state 
that these require to be confirmed by the Local Govern- ^ 
ment Board. Such confirmation does not, however, give validity 
to a by-law which cannot be justified by the provisions of the act, 
and many by-laws which have been so confirmed have been held 
to be invalid under the general law as being uncertain, unreasonable 
or repugnant to the law of the realm. For the guidance of local 
authorities, the T^cal Government Board have from time to time 
issued model series of by-laws dealing with the various subjects for 
which by-laws may be made, and these are for the most part followed 
throughout England and Wale.s. 

A.S a general rule, all the exi-jonses of carrying into execution the 
Public Health Acts in an urLan district fall upon a fund which is 
called the general district fund, and that fund is provided 
by means of a rate called the general district rate. To 
this there are some exceptions. First, in the case of boroughs 
where from the time of the first adoption of the Sanitary Acts 
these expenses have been paid out of the borough rate, the expenses 
continue to be so paid ; and in an urban district which was formerly 
subject to an Improvement Atl, the expen.ses may be payable out 
of the Improvement rate autliorized ny that act. The general 
rule, however, prevails over by far the greater part of England 
and Wales. The general distrirt rate is made and levied on the 
occupiers of all kinds of property for the time Iwing assessable to 
any rate for the relief of the poor, subject to a few exceptions and 
conditions. Of these the first is that the owner may be rated 
instead of the occupier, at the option of the urban authority, where , 
the value of the premises is under ;^io, where the premises are let 
to weekly or monthly tenants, or where the premises are let in 
separate apartment.s, or the rents become payable or are collected at 
any shorter period than quarterly. When the owner is rated he 
must be assessed upon a certain proportidfi only of the not annual 
value of the premises. The owners or occupiers of certain specified 
properties arc a 89 e.s.sed in respect of the same in the proportion of 
one-fourth part only of the net annual value tliereof These 
properties include tithes, tithe commutation rent charge, land u.sed 
as arable, meadow or pasture ground only, or as woodlands, market 
gardens or nursery grounds, orchards, allotments, any land covered 
with water such as the reservoir of a waterworks company, or used 
only as a canal or towing-path of the same, or as a railway con- 
structed under the powers of any Act of Parliament for public 
convfeyance. The reason for these partial exemptions apparently 
is that sanitary arrangements are made chiefly for the benefit of 
houses and buildings, while the properties ju.st enumerated do not 
receive the same amount of benefit. The only other point to be 
noticed in this connexion is that an urban council may divide their 
district into parts for all or any of the purposes of the act, rating 
each part separately for those purposes. The expenses of highways 
in an urban district fall as a rule upon the general district rate, 
but under certain conditions, which need not be here set out, a 
.separate highway rate may have to be levied. The url^ council 
have extensive powers of amending the rate, and the rate is collected 
in such manner as the urban authority may appoint. 

The expenses of a rural district council are of two kinds. Of 
these the first is called general expenses, and it includes the expense 
of the establishment and officers of the council, of disinfection, 
providing of conveyance for infected persons, and the expenses of 
highways. These expenses are payable out pf a common fund 
which is raised out of the poor rate of the several parishes in the 
district, according to the rateable value of each. Special expenses 
include the expenses of the construction and maintenance and 
cleansing of sewers, providing water-supply, and all other expenses 
incurred or payable in respect of a p^sb or contributory place 
within the district determined by order of the Local Government 
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Board to be special expenses. The expression “ contributory place " 
means a place other than a parish chargeable with special expenses. 
For the most part it has reierence only to what is called a special 
drainage district, that is to say, a district formed out of one or more 
parishes or parts of parishes lor the purpose of the provision of a 
common water-supply, or scheme of sewerage, or the like, and in the 
event of such a district including part only of a parish, the remaining 
portion would, so far as the special expenses for which the district 
was created are concerned, be a separate contributory place. These 
special expenses are chargeable to each parish or contributory place, 
and they are defrayed by means of speeW sanitary rates, such rates 
being raised on all property assessed to the rehef of the poor, but 
with the same exemptions of certain properties as have been men- 
tioned under the head of general district rate in urban districts. 

District councils are empowered to borrow with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, subject to certain restrictions and 
^ M regulations. The money must be borrowed lor permanent 
Borrowiag expenses of which ought in the opinion of the 

powtn. Local Government Board to be spread over a term of years 
which must not exceed sixty. The sums borrowed must not 
exceed, with the outstanding loans, the amount of the assessable 
value lor two years of the district for wliich the money is borrowed ; 
and if the sum borrowed would, with the outstanding loan.s, exceed 
the assessable value for one year, the sanction of the lx>cal Govern- 
ment Board may not be given except after local inquiry. The money 
may be repaid by equal instalments of principal, or of principal and 
interest, or by means of a sinking fund. 

Where the urban council are the council of a borough, their 
accounts as urban council are made up and audited in the same 
Audit ineffective manner as has already been mentioned in 

" * the case of the accounts of tlie council under the Municipal 

Corporations Act, but each of the borough auditors receives re- 
muneration for auditing llie accounts of the council as urban district 
council. ^Vhere the urban council are not the council of a borough, 
the accounts are made up annually, and audited by the district 
auditor in the same effective manner as has already been mentioned 
in the case of the accounts of a county council. The accounts of a 
rural district council arc made up half-yearly and are audited in 
the same way. 

The Public Authorities Protection Act 1893 passed to n^pcal 
thv numerous provisions contained in many acts of parliament, 
whereby, before legal proceedings could be taken against a 
public Ixidy, notice of action had to bt given and the 
proceedings commenced within a certain limited time. 
The act applies to all public authorities, including, of 
course, district councils, and it provides in effect that 
where any action or legal proceeding is taken against a 
council for any act done in pursuance or execution, or intended 
execution, of an act of parliament, or of any pubhc duty or authority, 
the action must be commenced within six months next after the act, 
neglect or default complained of, or in the case of a continuance ol 
injury or damage, w'ithrn six months next after the ceasing thercol. 
And it provides lurther that, in the event of the judgment of the 
court being given in lavour of the council, the council shall be eiitilled 
to recover their costs taxed as between soheitor and cUent. Notice of 
action is abolished in every case. 

Among other acts which are either incorporated with the Public 
Health Acts or have been passed subsequently to them, one ol the 
MouBlur important is the Housing of the Working Classes Act 

1890. It contains three distinct parts. Under the first an 
wuekinr district council may, by means of a scheme, acquire, 

. rearrange and reconstruct an area which has been proved 

to be insanitary. The scheme has to be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, and carried out by means of a provisional 
order. The second part of the act deals with unhealthy dwelling- 
hou.Hes, and requires the urban district council to take steps for the 
closing of any dwelling-houses within tlieir district which arc unfit 
for human habitation. The third part of the act deals with what is 
called in the act working-class lodging-houses. But the expression is 
a little mi.sleading, for it includes separate houses or cottages for the 
working classes, whether containing one or several tenements, and 
the expres.sion “ cottage " may include a garden of not more than 
lialf an acre, provided that the estimated annual value of such garden 
shall not exceed ^3. This part of the act may be adopted by a rural 
district council, but an urban district council can carry it into execu- 
tion without formal adoption. Land may be acquired for erecting 
lodging-houses as above defined, and these, when erected, may be 
managed and let by the council. 

The urban district council may adopt the provisions of the Baths 
Bmihaumd Washhouses Acts, and thereunder provide public 
baths, wash-houses, open bathing-places, covered swim- 
h UaUlm ming baths, which they may close in the winter months 
• and use as gymnasia. 

Under the Tramways Act 1870 the urban district council may 
obtain from the Board of Trade a provisional order authorizing the 
construction of tran^ays in their district by themselves. 
^ Any private persftnf, and any corporation or company 
may, with the consent of the council, obtain the like authority, 
but the Board of Trade have power in certain cases to dispense 
with the consent of the local authority. Where the order is obtained 
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by a person or body otlicr than the district council, the council may 
purchase the undertaking at the end of twenty-one years after the 
tramways have been constructed or at the expiration of every 
subsequent period of seven years, and the terms of purchase arc 
that the person or company must sell tlie undertaking upon payment 
of the then value, exclusive of any allowance for pa.st or future profits 
of the undertaking, or any dompensation for compulsory sale or other 
consideration w'hatsoever of the tramway, and all lands, buildings, 
works, materials and plant suitable to and used for the purposes ol 
the undertaking. It should be observed, however, that although 
the local authority may themselves construct, and may acquire 
from the original promoters a system of tramways, they may not 
themselves work them without special authority of the legi.slature, 
and must in general let the working of the undertaking to some 
person or company. 

Under the Borough Funds Act 1872 the urban district council 
may, if in their judgment it is expedient, promote or oppose any 
local and personal bill or bills in parliament, pr may «... . 
prosecute or defend any legal proceedings necessary for p 
the promotion or protection of the interests of the district, ^ 

and may charge the costs incurred in so doing to the 
rates under their control. The power to incur parlia- 
mentary costs, however, is subject to several important ^ * 

re.strictions. The resolution to promote or oppose the bill must 
in the first instance have been carried by an absolute majority 
of the whole number of the council at a meeting convened by special 
notice, and afterwards confirmed by the like majority. The resolu- 
tion must have been published in newspapers circulated in the 
district, and must have received the consent of the I-ocal Government 
Board or of a secretary of state, if the matter is one within his 
jurisdiction ; and further, the expenses must not be incurred unless 
the promotion or opposition has been assented to by the owners 
and ratepayers of the district assembled at a mectmg convened 
for the purpose of considering the matter, and if necessary, signified 
by a poll. Moreover, the expenses must, before they can be charged 
to the rates, be examined and allowed by some penson authorized 
by a secretary of state or the Local Government Board, as the case 
may be. 

Under the Pawnbrokers Act 1872 the licences to pawnbrokers, 
which were formerly granted by justices, are now granted by district 
councils. 

Under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts certain important duties 
devolve upon medical oflicers and inspectors of nuisances who are 
officers of district councils. But for the most part the Aduitmm 
acts do not impose upon district councils themselves 
any special powers or duties, although, as a matter of ® ’ 
fact, prosecutions for offences arc usually undertaken by the district 
councils, and the ex^nses of the execution of the acts are paid 
out of their funds. In quarter sessions boroughs, however, where 
the council have tlie duty of appointing a public analyst, they are 
under an obligation to put the acts in force from time to time, as 
occasion may arise, Tiie acts themselves must be consulted for the 
procedure, beginning with the taking of samples and ending with the 
conviction of an offender. 

The powers and duties of a district council under the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act 1876 have been incidentally 
noticed when dealing witli county councils, whose powers ^ . . 

under the acts are precisely the same. ^ 

Under the Electric Lighting Acts the Board of Trade may license 
any district council to .supply electricity, or may grant to them a 
jirovisioiial order for the same purpose. A similar uimcMc 
Ucence or order may be granted to a private person or 
company to supply electricity within the district of a » 
district council, but in that case the consent of the district council 
must be given, unless the Board of Trade, for special reasons, 
dispense with such consent. These licences are now rarely apphed 
Jor or granted, and the provisions which were formerly contained 
in the provisional orders have now been consolidated by the Electric 
Lighting Clauses Act 1899, the effect of which will be to make 
provisional orders uniform for the future. It is now almost the 
exception, at least in urban districts, to find a district council 
which has not obtained a provisional order under these acts, and 
for the most part the undertakings of local authorities in the way 
of supplying electricity have been very prosperous. 

Under the Allotment Acts di.strict councils were empowered to 
provide allotments for the labouring population of their distnet, 
if they were satisfied that there was a demand for allot- 
ments, that these could not be obtained at a reasonable 
rent by voluntary arrangement, and that the land could 
be let at such a price as would not involve a loss to the council. 
The district council might acquire land, let it and regulate it, and 
they might provide common pasture. These powers were, by an 
act of 1907, transferred to parish councils. 

The urban district council execute the Pubhc Libraries Acts for 
their district, and the rate for the expenses of the acts, which may 
not exceed id. in the is in a borough in the nature 
of a borough rate, and in any other urban district in nuf/ijigg, 
the nature of a general district rate. Under the acts 
not only public libraries, but also pubhc museums, schools for 
science, art galleries and schools for art, with the necess^ buildings, 
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furniture, fittings and conveniences, may be provided for the in- 
habitants of the district. Land may be acquired, and money 
borrowed, for the purposes of the acts. 

A great number of other statutes confer powers or impose duties 
upon district councils, such as the acts relating to town gardens, 
agricultural gangs, fairs, petroleum, infapj: life protection, commons, 
open spaces, canal boats, factories and workshops, margarine, sale of 
horse-fiesh and i^op hours. 

Before the passing of the Local Government Act 1894 there 
was really nothing in the form of local government for a parish. 

It is true that the inhabitants in vestry had certain 
muirn powers. They could adopt various acts, which will be 
paritt more particularly referred to hereafter, and they could 
council, appoint the persons who were to carry these acts into 
execution. They elected the churchwardens and overseers, the 
highway surveyor, if the parish was a separate unit for highway 
purposes, and the waywardens if it was included in a highway 
district. But there was nothing in the nature of a representative 
body exercising any powers of government in the parish regarded 
as a separate area. Under the act of 1894 this was changed. In 
every rural parish, that is to Say, in every parish which is not 
included within an urban district, there is a parish meeting, which 
consists of the parochial electors of the parish. As already stated, 
these are the persons whose names are on the parliamentary and 
local government registers. If the parish has a population 
exceeding 300, a parish council must be elected. If it has a 
population o£ 100 or upwards, the county council are l)Ound to 
make an order for the election of a parish council if the parish 
meeting so resolves. Where there is no parish council, as will be 
seen hereafter, the various powers conferred upon a council are 
exercised by the parish meeting itself. Two or more parishes may 
be grouped together under a common parish council by order of 
the county council if the parish meetings of each parish consent. 
An annual parish meeting in every rural parish must be held on 
the 25th day of March or within seven days before or after that 
date ; and if there is no parish council, there must be at least one 
other parish meeting in the year. At the annual parish meeting 
the parish council, if there is one, is elected, and the members of 
the council, who originally held office for one year only, now, 
under a subsequent act, hold office for three years. Any person 
who is a parochial ele(’tor, or who has for twelve months preceding 
the election resided in the parish, or within 3 m. thereof, may be 
elected parish councillor, and the number of councillors is to be 
fixed from time to time by the county council, not being less than 
five nor more than fifteen. Women, whether married or single, 
are eligible. 

Tht; council are elected in manner provided by the rules of the 
Local Government Board. Tlie rules now in force will be found 
in the Statutory Rules and Orders. They are very similar to those 
which are in force with reference to the elections of district councils, 
which have already been noticed. If a poll is demanded, it must bo 
taken under the Ballot Act, as appUed by the rules, and for all 
practical purposes it may be taken that the election proceeds m 
the same manner as that of a district council. The parish council 
elects a chairman annually. He may be one of their number, 
or some other person qualified to be a parish councillor. The council 
is a body corporate, may hold land in mortmain, and can appomt 
committees for its own parish or jointly with any other parish council. 

Among the powers conferred upon a parish council are 
Powen to Qf appointing overseers and of appointing and re- 

Mppolni voicing the appointment of assistant overseers. Church- 
ovofMccn, vrardon.s are no longer overseers, and the parish council 
may appoint as overseers a number of persons equal to the number 
formerly appointed as overseers and churchwardens. It may be 
useful to mention here that for purposes of the^ administration of 
the poor law, overseers no longer act, their duties in that respect 
having been superseded by the guardians. They remain, however, 
the rating authority so far as regards the poor rate and nearly 
all other rates, tha exceptions being the general district rate in ^ 
urban district and the borough rate in a borough, made by the 
town council. They still have power to give relief to poor persons 
in case of sudden and urgent necessity, but their pnncipal duty is 
that of rating authority, and they are bound to make out the lists 
for their pari.shes of jurors and electors. No payment is made to 
them. The office is compulsory, but certain persons are privileged 
from being elected to it. The assistant overseer, who was formerly 
nominated by the inhabitants and vestry and then formally appointed 
by justices, is now, as has been stated, appointed by the parish 
councU. He holds office at pleasure, and receives such remuneration 
as the council fix, and he performs all the duties of an overseer, 


or such of them as may be prescribed by the terms of his appointment. 
There may be in a parish a collector of rates appointed by the 
guardians. In that event, an assistant overseer cannot be appointed 
to perform the duties of collector of rates, but, on the other hand, 
the parish council may invest the collector with any of the powers 
of an overseer. The parish council may appoint a clerk, who may be 
either one of their own number without payment, or the assistant 
overseer, rate collector or some other fit person, with remuneration. 

Among the duties transferred to parish councils may be mentioned 
the provision of parish books and of a vestry room or parochial 
office, parish chest, fire engine or fire escape, the holding 
or management of parish property, other than property 
relating to affairs of the church or held for ^ ecclesiastical 
charity, the holding or management of village greens or 
of allotments, the appointment of trustees of pardchial 
charities other than ecclesiastical charities in certain cases, and 
certain limited powers w'ith reference to the supply of water to the 
pal ish, the removal of nuisances, and the acquisition of rights of way 
which arc beneficial to the inhabitants. 

Among the most important of the matters which concern a rural 
parish is the administration of what are commonly called the adoptive 
acts. These include the Lighting and Watching Act, the , 

Baths and Washhouses Acts, the Burial Acts, the Public ^ 

Improvement Act and the Public Libraries Acts. The 
Lighting and Watching Act was formerly adopted for a ^ 

parish, or pari of a parish, by the inhabitants in vestry, 
who elected lighting inspectors, of whom one-third went out of office 
in every year. The insjiectors took the necessary steps for having 
the parish hghted (the provisions as to watching Imviug l>een obsolete 
for many years), and the expenses of lighting were raised by the 
overseers upon an order issued to them by the inspectors. The 
owners and occupiers of houses, building.*? and property, other than 
land, pay a rate in the £ three times greater than that at which the 
owners and occupiens of land are rated and pay for the purposes of 
the act. Now this act, like the other adoptive acts, can only be 
adopted by the parish meeting, and where adopted for part only of a 
parish, must be adopted by a parish meeting held for that part. 
After the adoption of the act it is carried into execution by the parish 
council, if there is one, and if not, by the parish meeting, and the 
expen.ses are raised in the same manner as heretofore. 

The Baths and Washhouses Acts have already been 
referred to in dealing with district councils, and it is 
sulheient to say that they are now adopted and ad- 
ministered in a rural parish in the manner pointed out 
with reference to the Lighting and Watching Act. The same may 
be said of the Burial Acts, but these are sufficiently important 
to require special notice. 'J'hcsc acts contain provisions Burial 
whereby burials may be prohibited in urbaii districts, and Acta, 
churchyards or burial grounds already existing may be 
closed when full. FoniKTly, when the acts had been adopted by the 
vestry, it was necessary to aj^point a burial board to carry the acts 
into execution and provide and manage burial grounds. Now, in a 
rural parish which is coextensive with an area for which the acts, 
have been adopted, the burial boaid is abolished and the acts arc 
administered by the parish council ; and the acts cannot be adc^ted 
in a rural parish save by the parish meeting. If the area under a 
burial board in 1894 was partly in a rural parish and partly in an 
urban district, the burial board was superseded, and the powers of the 
board are exercisi.‘d by a joint committee appointed partly by the urban 
di.strict council and partly by the parish council, or parisli meeting, 
as the case may be. In a rural parish where there is no parish council, 
though the acts are adopted by the parish meeting, it is still necessary 
to elect the burial board, and that board will be elected by the parish 
meeting. The distinction between a burial ground under the Burial 
Acts and a cemetery provided under the Public Health Acts has 
already been noticed. A burial ground, properly so called, has to 
be divided into consecrated and unconsecrated portions, and tlie 
former really takes the place of the parish churchyard ; and the 
incumbent of the parish church, the clerk, and the sexton continue 
to receive the same fees upon burials in the consecrated portion as 
they would have done in the parish churchyard. It has been 
mentioned that a portion of the burial ground must be left un- 
consecrated. But this is subject to one important exception, that 
the parish meeting may unanimously resolve that the whole of the 
burial ground shall be consecrated. In that ca.se, however, the 
parish council may, vdthin ten years thereafter, determine that a 
separate unconsecrated burial ground shall also be provided for the 
parish. The expenses of the execution of the Burial Acts are pro- 
vided by the overseers out of the poor rate upon the certificate of 
the body entrusted with the execution of them. In the event of 
the acts being adopted for a portion only of a rural parish, the 
burial board, or the parish meeting, may by resolution transfer all 
the powers of the board to the parish council. 

The Public Improvement Act, when adopted, enables a parish 
council to purchase or lease, or accept gifts of land for the purpose 
of forming public walks, exercise or play grounds, and 
to provide for the expense by means of a parish improve- 
ment rate. Before any such rate is imposed, however, 

a .sum in amount not less than at least half of the estimated 

cost of the proposed improvement must have been raised by pnvate 
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lubocription or donation, and the rate must not exceed sixpence 
in the 

The Public Librariea Acts enable the authority adopting them to 
provide public libraries, museums, schools for science, art galleries 
Public schools for art. The expenses in a rural parish are 

LihrmrimM i»ean8 of a rate raised with, and as part of, 

Actu poor rate, with a qualiheation to the effect that agri* 

cultural land, market gardens and nursery ground are 
to be assessed to the rate at one-third only of their rateable value. 

The expenses of a parish council may not, without the consent of 
a parish meeting, exceed the amount of a rate of threepence in the 

£ for the financial year; but with the consent of the 

exMaMt meeting the limit may be increased to sixpence, 

nf nirfiift exclusive of expenses under the adoptive acts. If it 
necessary to borrow, the consent of the parish meeting 
' and of the county council must be obtained. The 
expenses are pa3rablc out of the poor rate by the overseers on the 
precept of the parish council. 

One of the most important powers conferred upon a parish council 
is that which enables them to prevent stoppage or diversion of any 
public right of way without their consent and without the approval 
of the parish meetuig. ^ The council may also complain to the county 
council that the district council have failed to sewer their parish or 
provide a proper water-'Supply, or generally to enforce the provisions 
of the Burial Acts ; and upon such complaint, if ascertained to be 
well founded^ the county council may transfer to themselves the 
powers and duties of the district council, or may appoint a competent 
person to perform such powers and dutic.s. In a parish which is not 
sufficiently large to have a parish council, most of the powers and 
duties conferred or imposed on the parish council are exercised by 
the parish meeting. It may be convenient here to add that where, 
under the Local Government Act 1804, the powers of a parish council 
are not already possessed by an urban district council, the Local 
Government Board may by order confer such powers on the urban 
council. This has been done almost universally, as far as regards 
the power to appoint overseers and assistant overseers, and in many 
cases urban councils liave also obtained powers to appoint trustees 
of parochial charities. 

The foregoing is a sketch of the scheme of local government 
carried out in England and Wales. No attempt has been made 
to deal with poor law (q.v.) or education The 

local administration of justice devolving upon the 
tiJiM. “ justices in quarter or petty sessions is hardly a matter 
of local government, although in one important respect, 
that, namely, of the licensing of premises for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it may be thought that the duties of justices fall 
within the scope of local government. It will be seen that the 
scheme, as at present existing, has for its object the simplification 
of local government by the abolition of unnecessary independent 
authorities, and that this has been carried out almost completely, 
the principal exception being that in some cases burial boards 
still exist which have not been superseded either by urban 
district councils or by parish councils or parish meetings. 'Lhere 
are also some matters of local administration arising under what 
are called commissions of sewers. These exist for the purpose 
of regulating drainage, and providing defence against water in 
fen lands or lands subject to fl(X>ds from rivers or tidal waters. 
The commissioners derive their authority from the Sewers 
Commission Acts, which date from the time of Henry VTTl., 
from the Land Drainage Act 1861, and from various local acts. 
It is unnecessary, however, to consider in any detail the powers 
exercised by commissioners of sewers in the few areas under 
their control. 

Authorities. — G. L. Gommo, Lectures on the Principles of Local 
Government ; S. and B. Webb, English Local Government ; Redlich 
and Hirst, Local Government in England ; Wright and Hobhousc, 
Local Government and Local Taxation ; W. Blake Odgers, Locai 
Government j Alex. Glen and W. E. Gordon, The Jmw of County 
Government ; Alex. Glen, The Law relating to Public Health ; The 
Law relating to Highways ; W. J. Lumley, The Public Health Acts 
(6th ed., by Miujinorran and Dill) ; Maemorran and Dill, The Local 
Government Act /S 6 \S\ &c. ; The Local Government Act &c. ; 
Hobhousc and Fairbaim, The County Councillors' Guide ; Pratt, 
The Law of Highways (15th cd., by W. Mackenzie) ; Archbold, Law 
of Quarter Sessions (4U1 ed., by Mead and Croft) ; J. Brooke Little, 
The Law of Burials ; Arclibold, On Lunacy (4th cd., by S. G. 
Lushington. (A. M“M. ; T. A. 1 .) 
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Sccdiac/Hiherniae . , . chorographicadescriptio 
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editions ; in Latin, but translated by several suoeessive writers 
both in Camden’s time and later) ; M. Drayton, Poly-Olbion (a 
descriptive poem, first issued in a complete form in 1622) ; T. Fuller 
His^ry of the Worikies of England (1662) ; J. Leland, Itinerary^ and 
Collectanea^ edited by T. Hsame respectively in 1710 and 1715 ; 
T. Cox and A. Hall, Mama Britannia (1720, based on Camden’s 
Britannia, in English) ; D. Defoe, Tour through the whole Island of 
Great Britain . . . divided into Circuits or Journos (1724-1727) ; 
various works of Thomas Pennant, published between 1741 and 
1820, and, at the same period, of Arthur Young (topographical 
Realises on apiculture, &c.) ; W. Gilpin, Observations on Picturesque 
Beauty made in the Year lyyt in several Parts of Great Britain (1778) ; 
Essays on Prints and Early Engravings ; Western Parts of England 
(1798), and other works on various districts ; Gentleman's Magazine 
I E* W. Brayley, J. Britton and others. Beauties of 
England and Wales, or. Original uelineation. Topographical, Historical 
and Descriptive, of each County (180X-1618 ; both the authors named 
wrote other descriptive works on special localities ; Britton wrote 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain^ *®35) I Daniel Lysons 
(with the collaboration of his brother Samuel), Magna Britannia, 
Topographical Account of the several Counties of Great Britain (i8oii~ 
1822 ; the counties were taken alphabetically, but on the death of 
Samuel Lysons in 1819 tlie work was stopped at Devonshire) ; Sir 
G. Head, Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of England 
(*® 35 ) i Nathaniel Hawthorne, English Notebooks (1870). Among 
modem publications, out of a great mass of works of more or less 
popular charMter, there may be mentioned the well-known series of 
Murray’s Guides, in which each volume treats of a county or group 
of counties. 

Early in the 20th century the Victoria History of the Counties of 
England (dedicated to Queen Victoria) began to appear ; its volumes 
deal with each county from every a.spect — natural history, prehistoric 
and historic antiquities, ethnography, history, economic conditions, 
to;|ygraphy and .sport being dealt with by authorities in all branches. 

The maps of the Ordnance, Geological and Hydrographic Surveys 
delineate the configuration and geology of England and the adjacent 
seas with a completeness unsurpassed in any other country. For 
ordinary detailed work the best scries of mims is found in Bartholo- 
mew's Survey Atlas of England and Wales (Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute, 1903), which, besides small distributional, jiUysical and 
other map.s and letterpress, contains a magnificent series of coloured- 
contour maps on the scale of J in. to i m. (also issued in larger separate 
sheets). 

Statistics of every kind— of climate, agriculture, mining, manu- 
factures, trade, population, birtlis, marriages, deaths, disease, 
migration, education- are liberally furnished by government 
agencies. 

See also A. J. Jukes-Brown, The Building of the British Islands 
(London, 1888) ; Sir A. C. Ramsay, Physical Geography and Geology 
of Great Britain, edited by H. B. Woodward (London, 1894) ; Lord 
Avebury, The Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is due 
(Tendon, 1902) ; Sir A. Geikie, Geological Map of England and Wales 
(scale, 10 m. to i in. ; Edinburgh, 1897) ; E. Reclus, Universal 
Geography, vol. iv., The British Isles, edited by E. G. Ravenstein 
fLondoit, r88o) ; H. J. Mackinder, Britain and the British Seas 
(2nd ed., Oxford, 1907) ; G. G. Chisholm, " On the Distribution of 
Towns and Villages in England," in Geographical Journal, vol. ix. 
{1897), pp. 76-87; vol X. (1897), pp. 511-530: A. Haviland, The 
Geographical Distribution of Disease in Great Britain (London, 1892) ; 
A. Buchan, " The Moan Atmospheric Temperature and Pressure ot 
the British Islands " (with maps), Journal of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical So^ty, vol xi. (1898), pp. 3-41 ; W. M. Davis, '* The Develop- 
ment of Certain English Rivers," Geographical Journal, vol v. (1895), 
127-148 ; H. R. Mill, “ The Mean and Extreme Rainfall of the 

ritish Isle.s,” Min. Proc. Inst. C.E. (1904), vol civ. part i. ; "A 
Fragment of the Geography of England — South-west Sussex," 
Geographical Journal, vol xv. (1900), p. 205; "England and Wales 
viewed Geographically," Geographical Journal, vol xxiv, (1904), pp. 
621-636. 

ENGLAND, THE CHURCH OF. The aurch of England 
claims to be a branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church ; 
it is episcopal in its essence and administration, and is establi.shed 
by law in that the state recognizes it as the national church of 
the English people, an integral part of the constitution of the 
realm. It existed, in name and in fact, as the church of the 
English people centuries before that people became a united 
nation, and, in spite of changes in doctnne and ritual, it remains 
the same church that was planted in England at the end of the 
6 th century. From it the various tribes which had conquered 
the land received a bond of union, and in it they beheld a pattern 
of a single organized government administered by local officers, 
to which they gradually attained in their secular polity. In 
England, then, the state is in a sense the child of the cWch. 
The doctrines of the English Church may be gathered from its 
Book of Common Prayer (see Prayer, Book or Q)mmon) as 
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finally revised in i66i^ with theionn of ordaining and consecrat* 
ing bishops, priests and deacons, with the exception of the 
services for certain days which were abrogated in 1859 ; from 
the XXXIX Articles (see Creeds), published with royal audiority 
in 1571 ; and from the First and Seqpnd Books of Homilies of 
1549 and 1562 respectively, which are declared in Article XXXV. 
to contain sound doctrine. 

Precursvfs . — Christianity reached Britain during the 3rd 
century, and perhaps earlier, probably from Gaul. An early 
ctriMth records the death of a mart>T Alban at 

atiityia Verulamium, the present St Albans. A fully grown 
Roman British Church existed in the 4th century : bishops 
BHtain. London, York and Lincoln attended the council 
of Arles in 314 ; the church assented to tlie council of Nicaea 
in 325, and some of its bishops were present at the council of 
Rimini in 359. The church held the Catholic faith. Britons 
made pilgrimages to Rome and to Palestine, and some joined 
the monks who gathered round St Martin, bishop of Tours. 
Among these was Ninian, who preached to the southern Piets, 
and about 400 built a church of stone on Wigton Bay : its 
whiteness struck the people and their name for it is commemo- 
rated in the modern name Whithorn. From northern Britain, 
St Patrick (see Patrick, St) went to accomplish his work as the 
apostle of Ireland. Early in the 5th century Britain was infected 
by the heresy of Pelagius, himself a Briton by birth, but in 429 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 
recalled the church to orthodoxy and, according to tradition, 
led their converts to victory, the “ Hallelujah victory,” over the 
Piets and Scots. When the Britons were hard pressed by Saxon 
invaders large bodies of them found shelter in western Armorica, 
in a lesser Britain, which gave its name to Brittany. A British 
Church was founded there, and bishops, scholars and recluses of 
either Britain seem constantly to have visited the other. The 
Saxon invasion cut of! Britain from communication with Rome ; 
and the British Church having no share in the pro- 
gressive life of the Roman Church, differences gradually 
church* arose between them. The organization of the British 
Church was monastic, its bishops being members, 
usually abbots, of monasteries, and not strictly diocesan, for the 
monasteries to which the clergy were attached had a tribal 
character. The monastic communities were large, Bangor 
numbered 2000 monks. From Gildas, a British monk, who 
wrote about 550, we gather ths.t the bishops were rich and 
powerful and claimed apostolical succession ; that though 
governed by synods the church lacked discipline ; that simony 
was rife, and that bishops and clergy were neglectful. He 
evidently draws too dark a picture, for religious activity was not 
extinct. Gildas himself and otJiers preached in Ireland, and 
from them the Scots, the dominant people of Ireland, received 
a ritual. The organization of the Scotic Church in Ireland was 
similar to that of the British Church. Its monastic settlements 
or schools were many and large, and were the abodes of learning. 
Bishops dwelt in them and were reverenced for their office, but 
each was subject to the direction of the abbot and convent* 
In 565 (?) St Columba, the founder and head of several Scotic 
monasteries, left Ireland and founded a monastery in Hii or 
Iona, which afforded gospel teaching to the Scots of Dalriada 
and the northern Piets, and later did a great work in evangelizing 
many of the Teutonic conquerors of Britain. By 602 the British 
Church, in common with the Irish Scots, followed practices 
which differed from the Roman use as it then was ; it kept 
Easter at a different date ; its clergy wore a different tonsure, 
and there was some defect in its baptismal rite. The conquerors 
of Britain — Saxons, Angles and Jutes — were heathens; the 
Britons gradually retreated before them to Wales, and to western 
and northern districts, or dwelt among them either as slaves 
ctr as outlaws hiding in swamps and forests, and they made no 
attempts to evangelize the conquering race. 

About 587 a Roman abbot, Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory 
the Great, is said to have seen some English boys exposed for 
s^e in Rome and asked of what people they were, of what 
kingdom and who was their king. ITiey were “ Angli,” he was 
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told, of Deira, the modem Yorkshire, and their king was d£lle. 
“Not ‘Angli,^^’ said he, struck with the beauty of the fair- 
haired boys, “ but ‘ angcli * (angels), fleeing from wrath peania- 
{de ira), and iElle’s people must sing Alleluia.” He tionaftbo 
wished himself to go as a missionary to the English, Baghi^ 
but was prevented. After he became pope he sent 
a mission to England headed by Augustine. The way was 
prepared, for .dEthelberht, king of Kent, had married a 
Christian, a Frankish princess Berhta, and allowed her to 
worship the tane God. She brought with her a bishop who 
ministered to her in St Martin’s church outside Canterbuiy, 
but evidently made no effort to spread the failh. Augustine 
and his band landed probably at Ebbsfleet in -597. They were 
well received by iEthelberht, who was converted ^and baptized. 
On the i6th of November Augustine was consecrated by the 
archbishop of Arles to be the archbishop of the English, and 
by Christmas had baptized 10,000 Kentish men. 'fhus the 
fathers of the English Church were Pope Gregory and St Augus- 
tine. Augustine restored a church of the Roman times at 
Canterbury to be the church of his see. The mission was re- 
inforced from Rome ; and Gregory sent directions for the rule 
of the infant church. There were to be two archbishops, at 
London and York ; London, however, was not fully Christianized 
for some years, and the primatial see remained at Canterbury. 
Augustine held two conferences with British bishops ; he bade 
them give up their peculiar usages, conform to the Roman ritual, 
and join him in evangelizing the English. His haughtiness is 
said to have offended them ; they refused, and the English Church 
owes nothing to its British predecessor. The mission prospered, 
and bishops were consecrated for Rochester, and for London 
for the East Saxons. After Augustine and iEthelberht died 
a short religious reaction took place in Kent, and tlie East 
Saxons apostatized. In 627 Edwin, king of Northumbria, who 
had married a daughter of iEthelberht, was converted and 
baptized with his nobles by Paulinus, who became the first 
bishop of York. As Edwin’s kingdom extended from the 
Humber to the Forth and included the Trent valley, while he 
exercised superiority over all the other English kingdoms, except 
Kent, his conversion promised well for the church, but he was 
slain and his kingdom overrun by Penda, the heathen king of 
Mercia, the central part of England. Penda’s victories en- 
dangered the cause of Christianity. The Roman mission was 
dying out. Kent and East Anglia, which was evangelized by 
Felix, a Burgundian bishop sent from Canterbury, were settled 
in the faith. Though Bernicia, the nortliem part of N orthumbria, 
was little affected by the gospel, and after Edwin’s death 
heathenism became dominant in his khigdom, Christianity did 
not die out in Northumbria. The East Saxons had heard the 
gospel, and in 634 the conversion of the West Saxons was begun 
by Birinus, an Italian missionary. Central England and the 
South Saxons, however, were wholly untouched by Christianity. 

The work of the Romans was taken up by Scotic missionaries. 
Oswald, under whom the Northumbrian power revived, had lived 
as an exile among the Scots, and asked them for a bishop to teach 
his people. Aidan was sent to him by the monks of Iona in 635, 
and fixed his see in Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, where he founded 
a monastery. Saintly, zealous and supported by Oswald’s 
influence, he brought Northumbria generally to accept tlic 
gospel. The conversion of the Middle Angles and Mercians, and 
the reconversion of the East Saxons, were also achieved by Scots 
or by disciples of the Scotic mission. After Aidan’s death in 651 
the differences between the Roman and Scotic usages, and speci- 
ally that concerning the date of Easter, led to bitter feelings, were 
inconvenient in practice, and must have hindered the church in 
its warfare against heathenism. Oswio, who reigned over both the 
Northumbrian kingdoms, was, like his brother Oswald, a disciple 
of the Scots, his son and his queen, the daughter of Edwin, held 
to the Roman usages, and these usages were maintained by 
Wilfrid, who on his return from Rome in 658 was appointed abbot 
of Ripon. By Oswio’s command a conference between the two 
parties was hdd at the present Whitby in 664. Oswio decided in 
favour of the Roman usages. This was the end of the Scotic 
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mission. The Scots left Liiidisfamc, and their disciples generally 
adopted the Roman usages. The Scots were admirable mission- 
aries, holy and self-devoted, and building partly on Roman 
foundations and elsewhere breaking new ground, they and their 
English disciples, as Ceadda (St Chad), bishop of the Mercians, 
and Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarne, who were by no means 
inferior to their teachers, almost completed the conversion of the 
country. But they practised an excessive asceticism and were 
apt to abandon their work in order to live as hermits. Great as 
were the benefits which the English derived from their teaching, 
its cessation was not altogether a loss, for the church was passing 
beyond the stage of mission teaching and needed organization, 
and that it could not have received from the Scots. 

Its organization like its foundation came from Rome. An 
archbishop-designate who was sent to Rome for consecration 
having died there, Pope Vitalian in 668 consecrated 
tiott ottb9 Theodore of Tarsus as archbishop of Canterbury. The 
BagttMh Scots had no diocesan system, and the English 
Cburch, bishoprics were vast in extent, followed the lines of the 
kingdoms and varied with their fortunes. The church had no 
system of government nor means of legislation. Ibeodore united 
it in oWience to himself, instituted national synods and sub- 
divided the over-large bishoprics. At his death, in 690, the 
English dominions were divided into fourteen dioceses. Wilfrid, 
who had become bishop of Northumbria, resisted the division of 
his diocese and appealed to the pope. He was imprisoned by the 
Northumbrian king and was exilei While in exile he converted 
the South Saxons, and their conversion led to that of the Isle of 
Wight, then subject to them, in 686, which completed the 
evangelization of the English. After long strife Wilfrid, who was 
supported by Rome, regained a part of his former diocese. 
Theodore also gave the church learning by establishing a school at 
Canterbury, where many gained knowledge of the Scriptures, of 
Latin and Greek, and other religious and secular subjects. In 
the north learning was promoted by Benedict Biscop in the sister 
monasteries which he founded at Wearmouth and J arrow. 
There Bede (g.v.) received the learning which he imparted to 
others. In the year of Bede’s death, 735, one of his disciples, 
Ecgbert, bishop of York, became the first archbishop of York, 
Gregory III, giving him the palltum, a vestment which conferred 
archiepiscopal authority. He established a school or university 
at York, to which scholars came from the continent. His work as 
a teacher was carried on by Alcuin, who later brought learning to 
the court and Frankish dominions of Charlemagne. The infant 
church, following the example of the Irish Scots, showed much 
missionary zeal, and English missionaries founded an organized 
church in Frisia and laboured on the lower Rhine ; two who 
attempted to preach in the old Saxon land were martyred. 
Most famous of all, Winfrid, or St Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, preached to the Frisians, Hessians and 'I'huringians, 
founded bishoprics and monasteries, became the first archbishop 
of Mainz, and in 754 was martyred in Frisia. He had many 
English helpers, some became bishops, and some were ladies, as 
Theda, abbess of Kitzingen, and Lioba, abbess of Bischofsheim. 
After his death, Willehad laboured in Frisia, and later, at the 
bidding of Charlemagne, among the Stixons, and became the first 
bishop of Bremen. Religion, learning, arts, such as transcription 
and illumination, flourished in English monasteries. Y et heathen 
customs and beliefs lingered on among the people, and in Bede’s 
time there were many pseudo-monasteries where men and women 
made monasticism a cloak for idleness and vice. In the latter 
part of the 8th century Mercia became the predominant kingdom 
under Offa, and he determined to have an archbishop of his own. 
By his contrivance two legates from Adrian I. held a council at 
Chelsea in 787 in which Lichfield was declared an archbishopric, 
and seven of the twelve suffragan bishoprics of Canterbury were 
apportioned to it. In 802, however, Leo III. restored Canterbury 
to its rights and the Lichfield archbishopric was abolished. 

The rise of Wessex to power seems to have been aided by a 
good understanding betweei^Ecgbert and the church, and his 
successors employed bishops as their ministers. iEthelred, who 
was specially under ecclesiastical influence, went on a pilgrimage 


to Rome, and before his departure made lar^ grants for 
pious uses. His donation, though not the origin of tithes 
in England, illustrates the idea of the sacredness of 
the tenth of income on which laws enforcing the Augkf 
payment of tithes were founded. His pilgrun^e S«ta« 
was probably undertaken in the hope of averting Wai#*. 
the attacks of the pagan Danes. Their invasions fell heavily 
on the church ; priests were slaughtered and churches sacked 
and burnt. Learning disappeared in Northumbria, and things 
were little better in the south. Bishops fought and fell in 
battk, the clergy lived as laymen, the monasteries were 
held by married canons, heathen superstitions and immorality 
prevailed among the laity. Besides bringing the Danish 
settlers in East Anglia to profess Christianity in 878, Alfred 
set himself to improve the religious and intellectual condi- 
tion of his own people (see Alfred). The gradual recon- 
quest of middle and northern England by his successors was 
accompanied by the conversion of the Danish population. A 
revival of religion was effected by churchmen inspired by the 
reformed monasticism of France and Flanders, by Odo, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Oswald, archbishop of York, and Dunstan 
(see Dukstan), who introduced from abroad the strict life of the 
new Benedictinism. King Edgar promoted the monastic reform, 
and by his authority Bishop .fithelwold of Winchester turned 
canons out of the monasteries and put monks in their place. 
Dunstan sought to reform the church by ecclesiastical and secular 
legislation, forbidding immorality among laymen, insisting on the 
duties of the clergy, and compelling the payment of tithes and 
other church dues. After Edgar’s death an anti-monastic 
movement, chiefly in Mercia, nearly ended in civil war. In this 
strife, which was connected with politics, the victory on the 
whole lay with the monks’ party, and in many cathedral churches 
the chapters remained monastic. The renewed energy of the 
church was manifested by councils, canonical legislation and 
books of sermons. In the homilies of Abbot iElfric, written for 
Archbishop Sigeric, stress is laid on the purely spiritual presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, but his words do not indicate, as some 
have believed, that the English Church was not in accord with 
Rome. The ecclesiastical revival was short-lived. Renewed 
Danish invasions, in the course of which Archbishop Alphege was 
martyred in 1012, and a decline in national character, injuriously 
affected the church and, though in the reign of Canute it was 
outwardly prosperous, spirituality and learning decreased. 
Bishoprics and abbacies were rewards of service to the king, the 
bishops were worldly-minded, plurality was frequent, and simony 
not unknown. Edward the Confessor promoted foreign ecclesi- 
astics ; the connexion with Rome was strengthened, and in 1062 
the first legates since the days of Offa were sent to England by 
Alexander II. A political conflict led to the banishment of Robert, 
the Norman archbishop of Canterbur>\ An Englishman Stigand 
received his see, but was excommunicated at Rome, and was 
regarded even in England as schismatical. When William of 
Normandy planned his invasion of England, Alexander II., by 
the advice of Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., moved 
doubtless by this schism and by the desire to bring the English 
Church under the influence of the Cluniac revival and into closer 
relation with Rome, gave the duke a consecrated banner, and the 
Norman invasion had something of the character of a holy war. 
Before the Norman Conquest the church had relapsed into 
deadness : English bishops were political partisans, the clergy 
were married, and discipline and asceticism, then the 
recognized condition of holiness, were extinct. The 
Conqueror’s relations with Rome ensured a reform ; 
for the papacy was instinct with the Cluniac spirit. In 1070 
papal legates were received and held a council by which Stigand 
was deposed. Lanfranc, abbot of Bee, was appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and worked harmoniously with the king 
in bringing the English Church up to the level of the church in 
Normandy. Many native bishops and abbots were deposed, 
and the Norman prelates who succeeded them were generally 
of good character, strict disciplinarians, and men of grander 
ideas. A council of 1075 decreed the removal of bishops* sees 
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from villages to to^msi as on the continent ; the see of Sherboniei 
for example^ was removed to Old Sarum^ and that of Selsey to 
Chichester, and many churches statelier than of old were built 
in the Norman style which the Confessor had already adopted 
for his church at Westminster. In another council priests and 
deacons were thenceforward forbidden to marry. William and 
l^anfranc also worked on Hildebrandine lines in separating 
ecclesiastical from civil administration. Ecclesiastical affairs 
were regulated in church councils held at the same time as the 
king’s councils. Bishops and archdeacons were no longer to 
exercise their spiritual jurisdiction in secular courts, as had been 
the custom, but in ecclesiastical courts and according to canon 
law. The king, however, ruled church as well as state ; Gregory 
granted him control over episcopal elections, he invested bishops 
with the crozier and they held their temporahties of him, and 
he allowed no councils to meet and no business to be done without 
his licence. Gregory claimed homage from him ; but while the 
king promised the payment of Peter’s pence and such obedience 
as his English predecessors had rendered, he refused homage ; 
he allowed no papal letters to enter the kingdom without his 
leave, and when an anti-pope was set up, he and Lanfranc 
treated the question as to which pope should be acknowledged 
in England as one to be decided by the crown. The Conquest 
brought the church into closer connexion with Rome and gave 
it a share in the religious and intellectual hfe of the continent ; 
it stimulated and purified English monasticism, and it led to 
the organization of the church as a body with legislative and 
administrative powers distinct from those of the state. The 
relations established by the Conqueror between the crown, the 
church and the pope, its head and supreme judge, worked well 
as long as the king and the primate were agreed, but were so 
complex that trouble necessarily arose when they disagreed. 
Wilham Rufus tried to feudalize the church, to bring its officers 
and lands under feudal law ; he kept bishoprics and abbacies 
vacant and confisciited their revenues. He quarrelled with 
Anselm {q,v.) who succeeded Lanfranc. Anselm while at Rome 
heard the investiture of prelates by laymen denounced, and he 
maintained the papal decree against Henry I. Bishops were 
vassals of the king, holding lands of him, as well as officers of the 
church. How were they to be appointed ? Who should invest 
them with the symbols of their office ? To whom was their 
homage due ? (sec Investiture). These questions which 
agitated western Europe were settled as regards England by a 
compromise : Henry surrendered investiture and kept the right 
to homage. The substantial gain lay with the crown, for, while 
elections were theoretically free, the king retained his power 
over them. Though Henry in some degree checked the exercise 
of papal authority in England, appeals to Rome without his 
sanction were frequent towards the end of his reign. Stephen 
obtained the recognition of his title from Innocent II., and was 
upheld by the church until he violently attacked three bishops 
who had been Henry’s ministers. The clergy then transferred 
their allegiance to Matilda. His later quarrel with the papacy, 
then under the influence of St Bernard, added to his embarrass- 
ments and strengthened the Angevin cause. 

During Stephen’s reign the church grew more powerful than 
was for the good either of the state or itself. Its courts en- 
croached on the sphere of the lay courts, and further 
Amvio exclusive criminal jurisdiction over all clerks 

UmgM. whether in holy or minor orders, with the result 
that criminous clerks, ^though degraded by a spiritual 
court, escaped temporal punishment. Henry II., finding 
ecclesiastical privileges an obstacle to administrative reform, 
demanded that the bishops should agree to observe the ancient 
customs of the realm. These customs were, he asserted, expressed 
in certain constitutions to which he required their assent at a 
coundl at Clarendon in 1 164. In spirit they generally maintained 
the rights of the crown as they existed under the Conqueror. 
One provided that clerks convicted of temporal enme m a 
spiritual court and degraded should be sentenced by a lay court 
and punished as laymen. Archbishop Becket (see Bbcket) 
agreed, repented and refused his assent. The king tned to ruin 


him by unjust demands ; he appealed to Rome and fled to France. 
A long quarrel ensued, and m 1170 Henry was foroed to be 
reconciled to Becket. The archbishop’s murder consequent on 
the king’s hasty words shocked Christendom, and Henr}»' did 
penance publicly. By agreement with the pope he renoimoed 
the Constitutions, but the encroachments of the church courts 
were slightly checked, and the king’s decisive influence on 
episcopal elections and some other advantages were secured. 
The church in Wales had become one with the English Church 
by the volunt^ submission of its bishops to the see of Canter- 
bury in 1192 and later. The Irish Church renwined distinct, 
though the conquest of Ireland, which was sanctioned by the 
English pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear), brought it into 
the same relations with the crown as the Engli^ Church and into 
conformity with it. Under the guidance of ecclesiastics employed 
as royal ministers, tlie church supported the crown until, in 
1206, Innocent HI. refused to confirm the election of a bishop 
nominated by King John to Canterbury ; and representatives 
of the monks of Christ Church, in whom lay the right of election, 
being at his court, the pope bade them elect Stephen Langten 
whom he consecrated as archbishop. Jolm refused to receive 
L^ton and seized the estates of Christ Church. Innocent 
laid England under an interdict in 1208 ; the king confiscated 
the property of tlie clergy, banished bishops and kept sees 
vacant. Papal envoys excommunicated him and. declared him 
deposed in 1211. Surrounded by enemies, he made his peace 
witli the pope in 1213, swore fealty to him before his envoy, 
acknowledged that he held his kingdom of the Roman see, and 
promised a yearly tribute for Engird and Ireland. Finally he 
surrendered his crown to a legate and received it back from him. 
The banished clergy returned and an agreement was made as to 
their losses. Langton guided the barons in their demands on 
the king, which were expressed m Magna Carta. The first clause 
provided, as charters of Henry 1 . and Stephen had already 
provided, that the English Church should be “ free,” adding that 
It should have freedom of election, which John had promised 
in 1214. As John’s suzerain, Innocent annulled the charter, 
suspended Langton, and excommunicated the barons in arms 
against the king. On John’s death, Gualo, legate of Honorius 
III., with the help of the earl marshal, secured the throne for 
Henry III., and he and his successor Pandulf, as representatives 
of the young king’s suzerain, largely directed Englisli affairs 
until 1221, when Pandulf ’s departure restored Langton to hk 
rightful position as head m England of the church Reforms 
in discipline and clerical work were inculcated by provincial 
legislation, and two legates, Otho in 12^7 and Ottoboni in 1268, 
promulgated in councils constitutions which were a fundamental 
part of the canon law in England. Religious hie was quickened 
by the coming of the friars (see Friars). Parochial organization 
was strengthened by the institution of vicars in benefices held 
by* religious bodies, which was regulated and enforced by the 
bishqps. It was a time of intellectual activity, in character 
rather cosmopolitan than national. Enghsh clerks studied 
philosophy and theology at Paris or law at Bologna; some 
remamed abroad and were famous as scholars, others like 
Archbishops Langton, and Edmund Rich, and Bishop Grosse- 
teste returned to be rulers of the church, and others like Roger 
Bacon to continue their studies in England. Tlie schools of 
Oxford, however, had already attained repute, and Cambridge 
began to be known as a pla<% of study.. The spirit of the age 
found expression in art, and English Gothic architecture, though 
originally, like the learning of the time, imported from France, 
took a line of its own and reached its climax at this period. 
Henry’s gratitude for the benefits which in his early years he 
received from Rome was shown later in subservience to papal 
demands. Gregory IX., and still more Innocent IV., sorely in 
need of money to prosecute their struggle with the imperial 
house, laid grievous taxes on the Enghsh clergy, supported the 
king in making heavy demands upon them, and violated the 
rights of patrons by appomtmg to benefices by “ provisions ” 
often in favour of foreigners. Churchmen, and prominently 
Grosseteste, the learned and holy bishop of Lmcoln, while 
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recognizing the pope as the divinely appointed source of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, were driven to resist papal orders 
which they held to be contrary to apostolic precepts. Their 
remonstrances were seldom effectual, and the state of the 
national church was noted by the Provisions of Oxford in 1258 
as part of the general misgovemment which the baronial opposi- 
tion sought to remedy. The alliance between the crown and 
the papacy in this reign diminished the liberties of the church. 

Edward L, who was a strong king, checked an attempt to 
magnify the spiritual authority by the writ Circumspede agatis, 
which defined the sphere of the ecclesiastical courts, 
iitb ^ ^ restraint on religious endowments by the Statute 

c9atort§M. of Mortmain, and desiring that every estate in the 
realm should have a share in public burdens and 
counsels, caused the beneficed clergy to be summoned to send 
proctors to parliament. The clergy preferred to make their grants 
in their own convocations, and so lost the position offered to 
them. For some years clerical taxation by the crown was carried 
on with the good-will of the papacy ; it was not oppressive for 
unbeneficed clergy and incomes below ten marks were exempt, 
and in theory the clergy were celibate. Papal demands, however, 
were additional burdens. In 1296 Boniface VIII., by his bull 
Clmcis laicos, forbade the clergy to grant money to lay princes, 
and Edward’s request for a clerical subsidy was in 1297 refused by 
convocation led by Archbishop Winchelsea. The king thereupon 
outlawed the clergy. The northern province yielded, the 
southern held out longer ; but finally the clergy made their peace 
severally, each paying his share, and the royal victory was 
complete. Winchelsea joined the baronial opposition which 
forced Edward to grant the “ Confirmation of the Charters.” 
Edward procured his disgrace from Clement V., and in return 
allowed Clement to exact so much from the church that the 
doings of the papal agents provoked an indignant remonstrance 
from parliament in 1307. With that exception the king’s 
dealings with the church were statesmanlike. He employed 
clerical ministers and paid them by church preferments, but his 
nominations to bishoprics did not always receive papal confirma- 
tion which had become recognized as essential. His weak son 
Edward II, yielded readily to papal demands. The majority of 
the bishops of the reign, and specially those engaged in politics, 
were unworthy men ; religion was at a low ebb ; plurality and 
non-residence were common. By the constitution Exccrahilis 
John XXIL ordered that all cures held in plurality save one 
should be vacated, and, which was not so well, reserved ” all 
benefices so vacated for his own appointment. As the residence 
of the popes at Avignon from 1308 to 1377 brought them under 
French influence, Englishmen during the war with France were 
specially displeased Aat large sums should be drawn from the 
kingdom for them and that they should exercise patronage 
there. In the reign of Edward III. the popes, though appointing 
to bishoprics by provision, did not give them to foreigners, 
but they appointed foreigners, enemies of England, to lesser 
preferments, deaneries and prebends. In 1351 the Statute of 
Provisors declared provisions unlawful. Capitular election.s, 
however, remained mere forms ; the king nominated, and the 
popes provided, and took advantage of their claim to appoint to 
sees vacant by translation. Papal interference in suits concern- 
ing temporalities was checked by a law of 1353 (the first statute of 
Praemunire) ^ which made punishable by outlawry and forfeiture 
the carrying before a foreign tribunal of causes cognizable by 
English courts. This measure was extended in 1365, and in 
1393 by the great Statute of Praemunire, Indignant at the law of 
1365, Urban V. demanded payment of the tribute promised by 
John, which was then thirty-three years' in arrear, but parliament 
repudiated the claim. The Black Death disorganized the church 
by thinning the ranks of the clergy, who did their duty manfully 
during the plague. In the diocese of Norwich, for example, 800 
parishes lost their 'incumbents in 1349, 83 of them twice over 
(Jessopp). tUougl^ jnsuflicient numbers were instituted 

to benefices an^pnlit persons received holy orders. The value of 
Uvmgs decreas^ ajxd many lay vacant. Some incumbents 
deserted their pamhes to take stipendiary work in towns or secular 


emplopnents, and unbeneficed clergy demanded higher stipends. 
Greediness infected the church in common with society at large. 
Yet Chaucer’s ideal parish priest must have represented a familiar 
type, so that we may believe that much good work was here 
and there unobtrusively done by the clergy. Prominent among 
abuses wire the sole of pardons, and the extortions of the ecclesi- 
astical courts ; their decrees were enforced by excommunication, 
and on a writ issued to the sheriff an excommunicated person 
would be imprisoned until he satisfied the demands of the church. 
The state needed money and attacks were made in parliament on 
the wealth of the church. Already, in 1340, Edward III., who 
quarrelled with Archbishop Stratford on political grounds, had 
appointed lay ministers, and in 1371 William of Wykeham, 
btshopof Winchester, and other clerical ministers were turned out 
of office and succeeded by laymen. A political crisis in 1376 was 
followed by a struggle between the bishops and John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, the head of the anticlerical party, who allied 
himself with John WycHffe {q,v,). He was unpopular, and when 
the bishops cited WyclifFe before them in St Paul’s, the duke’s 
conduct provoked a riot and the proceedings ended abruptly. 
Wycliffe held that the church was corrupted by wealth ; that 
only those in grace had a right to God’s gifts, and that temporal 
power belonged only to laymen and not to popes nor priests. 
Later he attacked the papacy itself, which in 1378 was distracted 
by the great schism ; by 1380 he condemned pilgrimages, secret 
confession and masses for die dead. While holding the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, he denied a change of substance in the 
elements, arguing that accidents or qualities, such as form and 
colour, could not exist without substance. He taught that Holy 
Scripture was the only source of religious truth, to the exclusion 
of church authority and tradition, and he and his followers made 
the first complete English version of the Bible. His opinions 
were spread by the poor priests whom he sent out to preach and 
by his English tracts. That his teaching had any direct effect on 
the insurrection of 1381, though commonly believed, appears to 
be an unfounded idea; many priests were concerned in the 
rising, and specially the mendicant orders, Wycliffe’s bitter 
enemies, but the motives of the insurrection were essentially 
secular (Oman, The Great Revolt of ijS/), The reaction which 
followed extended to religion, and Wycliffe’s doctrines were 
condemned by a church council in 1382. Nevertheless he died in 
peace. He had many disciples, especially in Oxford and in 
industrial centres. The Lollards, as his followers were called, 
had suj$porters in parliament and among people of high rank in 
the court of Richard IL, and the king’s marriage to Anne of 
Bohemia brought about the importation of Wycliffe’s writings 
into Bohemia, where they had a strong influence on the religious 
movement led by Hus. At first the bishops were not inclined to 
persecute, and the earlier Lollards mostly recanted under 
pressure, but their number increased. 

With the accession of the Lancastrian house the crown allied 
itself with the church, and the bishops adopted a repressive 
polity towards the Lollards. By the canon law 
obstinate heretics were to be burnt by the secular f^tury, 
power, and though England had hitherto been almost 
free from heresy, one or two burnings had taken place in accord- 
ance with that law. In 1401 a statute, De hereiico comburendoy 
ordered that heretics convicted in a spiritual court should be 
committed to the secular arm and publicly burned, and, while this 
statute was pending, one Sawtre was burned as a relapsed heretic. 
Henry V. was zealous for orthodoxy and the persecution of 
Lollards increased ; in 1414 Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
who had been condemned as a heretic, escaped and made an 
insurrection; he was taken in 1417 and hanged and burned. 
Lollardism was connected with an insurrection m 1431 ; it then 
ceased to have any political importance, but it kept its hold in 
certain towns and districts on the lower classes ; many Lollards 
were forced to recant and others suffered martyrdom. The 
church was in an unsatisfactory state, regards the p^cy, 
the crown generafiv maintain^ the position taken up in the 
previous century, out its policy was fitful, and the custom 
of allowing bishops who were made cardinals to retain their sees 
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Strengthened papal influence. The bishops were largely engaged 
in secular business ; there was much plurality, and cathedral 
and collegiate churches were frequently left to inferior officers 
whose lives were unclerical. The clergy were numerous and 
drawn from all classes, atid huirible biith did not debar a man 
from attaining the highest positions in the church. Candidates 
for holy orders were still examined, but clerical education seems 
to have declined. Preaching was rare, partly from neglectfulness 
and partly because, in 1401, in order to prevent the spread 
of heresy, priests were forbidden to preach without a licence. 
While the marriajge of the clergy was checked, irregular and 
temporary connexions were lightly condoned. Discipline generally 
was lax, and exhortations against field-sports, tavern haunting 
and other unclerical habits seem to have had little effect. 
Monasticism had declined. Papal indulgences and relics were 
hawked about chiefly by friars, though these practices were 
discountenanced by the bishops. On the other hand, all educa- 
tion was carried on by the clergy, and religion entered largely into 
the daily life of the people, into their gild-meetings, church-ales, 
mystery-plays and holidays, as well as into the great events of 
family life — baptisms, marruiges and deaths. Many stately 
churches were built in the prevailing Perpendicular style, often 
by efforts in which all classes shared, and many hamlet chapels 
supplemented the mother church in scattered parishes. The 
revival of classical learning scarcely affected the church at large. 
Greek learning was regarded with suspicion by many churchmen, 
but the English humanists were orthodox. The movement had 
little to do with the coming religious conflicts, which indeed 
killed it, save that it awoke in some learned men like Sir Thomas 
More a desire for ecclesiastical, though not doctrinal, reform, and 
led many to study the New Testament of which Erasmus pub- 
lished a Greek text and Latin paraphrases. 

During the earlier years of the i6th century Lollardism still 
existed among the lower classes in towns, and was rife here and 
there in country districts. Persecution went on and 
^§tormm- "^^rtyrdoms are recorded. The old grievances con- 
tion •!«.” ceming ecclesiastical exactions remained unabated and 
were further strengthened by an ill-founded rumour 
that Richard Hunne, a Londoner who had refused to pay a 
mortuary, was imprisoned for heresy in the Lollards’ tower, and 
was found hanged in his cell in 1514, had been murdered. 
Lutheranism affected England chiefly through the surreptitious 
importation of Tyndalc’s New Testament and heretical books. 
In 1521 Henry VIII. wrote a book against Luther in which he 
maintained the papal authority, and was rewarded by Leo X. 
with the title of Defender of the Faith. Henry, however, whose 
will was to himself as the oracles of God, finding that the pope 
opposed his intended divorce from Catherine of Aragon, deter- 
mined to allow no supremacy in his realm save his own. He 
carried out his ecclesiastical policy by parliamentary help. 
Parliament was packed, and was skilfully managed ; and he had 
on his side the popular impatience of ecclesiastical abuses, a new 
feeling of national pride which would brook no foreign inter- 
ference, the old desire of the laity to lighten their own burdens 
by the wealth of the church, and a growing inclination to question 
or reject sacerdotal authority. He used these advantages to 
forward his policy, and when he met with opposition, enforced his 
will as a despot. The parliament of 1529 lasted until 1536 ; it 
broke the bonds of Rome, established royal supremacy over the 
English Church, and effected a redistribution of national wealth 
at the expense, of the spirituality. It began by acts abolishing 
ecclesiastical exactions, such as excessive mortuaries and fees for 
probate, and by prohibiting pluralities except in stated cases, 
application to Romte for licence to evade the act being made 
penal. Henry having crushed his minister Cardinal Wolsey, 
archbishop of Yoric, declared the whole body of the clergy 
involved in a prammire by their submission to Wolsey’s legatine 
authority, and ordered the convocation to purchase pardon by a 
large payment, and by acknowledging him as ** Protector and 
Supreme Head of the English Church and Qergy.” After much 
debate, the adcnowledgment was made in 1531, with the qualifica- 
tion so far as the law of Christ allows.” A ” supplication ” 
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against clerical jurisdiction and legislation by convocation was 
obtained from the Commons in 1532, and Henry received from 
convocation the ” submission of the clergy,” surrendering its 
legislative power except on royal licence, and consenting to a 
revision of the canon law by commissioners to be appointed by the 
king. A bill for conditionally withholding the payment of 
annates, or first-fruits, to Rome was passed, and Henry took 
advantage of the fear of the Roman court lest it should lose these 
payments, to obtain without the usual fees bulls promoting 
Cranmer to the see of Canterbury in 1533, and thus was enabled 
to gain his divorce. Cranmer pronounced his marriage to 
Catherine null, and declared him lawfully married to Anne 
Boleyn. Clement VII. retorted by excommunicating the king, 
but for that Henry cared not. Appeals to Rome were forbidden 
by statute, and the council ordained that the pope should 
thenceforth only be spoken of as bishop of Rome, as not having 
authority in England. In 1534 the restraint of annates was 
confirmed by law, all payments to Rome were forbidden, and it 
was enacted that, on receiving royal licence to elect, cathedral 
chapters must elect bishops nominated by the king. The papal 
power was extirpated by statute, parliament at the same time 
declaring that neither the king nor kingdom would vary from the 
“ Catholic faith of Christendom.” The submission of the clergy 
was made law. Appeals from the archbishops’ courts were to be 
to the king in chancery, and were to be heard by commissioners, 
whence arose the Court of Delegates as the court of final appeal 
in ecclesiastical cases. The first-fruits and tenths of benefices 
were given to the king, and his title as “ Supreme Head in earth 
of the Church of Fmgland ” was declared by parliament without 
the qualification added by convocation. Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, lately chancellor, the two most 
eminent Englishmen, were beheaded in 7535 on an accusation of 
attempting to deprive the king of this title, and some Carthusian 
monks suffered a more cruel martyrdom in the same cause. 
Meanwhile New Testaments were burnt, and heretics, or re- 
formers, forced to abjure or, remaining steadfast, were sent to the 
stake, for though the heresy law of Henry IV. was repealed, 
heresy was still punishable by death, and persecution was not 
abated. By breaking the bonds of Rome Henry did not give the 
church freedom ; he substituted a single despotism for the dual 
authority which pope and king had previously exercised over it. 
In 1535 Cromwell, the king’s vicar-gencral, began a visitation of 
the monasteries. The reports (comperta) of his commissioners 
having been delivered to the king and communicated to parlia- 
ment in 1536, parliament declared the smaller monasteries 
corrupt, and granted the king all of less value than £200 a year, 
A rebellion in Lincolnshire and another in the north, the formid- 
able Pilgrimage of Grace, followed. The suppression of the greater 
houses was effected gradually, surrenders were obtained by 
pressure, and three abbots who were reluctant to give up the 
possessions of their convents for confiscation were hanged. 
Monastic shrines and treasuries were sacked and the spoil sent to 
the king, to whom parliament granted all the houses, their lands 
and possessions. Of the enormous wealth thus gained Henry 
spent a part on national defence, a little on the foundation of the 
bishoprics of Westminster, dissolved in 1550, Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough, and gave the lands to men 
cither useful to or favoured by himself, or sold them to rich 
purchasers. In 1536 he dictated the belief and ceremonial of the 
church by issuing Ten Articles which were subscribed by con- 
vocation. This first formulary of the English Church as separate 
from Rome did not contravene Catholic doctrine, though it 
showed the influence of Lutheran models. Another exposition of 
Anglican doctrine was made in the Institution of a Christian Man 
or ” Bishops* book,” in some respects more likely to satisfy those 
attached to the tenets of Rome, in others, as in the distinct 
repudiation of purgatory and the declaration that salvation 
depended solely on the merits of Christ, showing an advance. 
It was published in 1537 with Henry’s sanction but not by 
authority. In that year licence was granted for the sale of a 
translation of the Bible, and in 1538 another version called 
Matthew’s Bible, was ordered to be kept in all churches (see 
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Bible). Pilgrimages were suppressed and images used for 
worship destroyed. Denial of the king’s supremacy, denial of 
the corporal presence in the Eucharist, and insults to Catholic 
rites were alike punished by cruel death. The publication abroad 
of the king’s excommunication rendered an assertion of orthodoxy 
advisable for political reasons, and in 1539 came the Act of the 
Six Articles attaching extreme penalties to deviations from 
Catholic doctrines. The backward swing of the pendulum 
continued ; Cromwell was beheaded and three reforming 
preachers were burnt in 1540. Prosecutions for heresy under the 
act were fitful: four gospellers were burnt in London in 1546, 
of whom the celebrated Anne Askew was one. Cranmer, how- 
ever, did not lose the king’s favour. A fresh attempt to define 
doctrine was made in the Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of a 
Christian Man, the “ King’s Book,” published by authority in 
1543, which, while repudiating the pope, was a declaration of 
Catholic orthodoxy. A Primer, or private prayer-book, of which 
parts were in English, as the litany composed by Cranmer, and 
virtually the same as at present, was issued in 1546, and further 
liturgical change seemed probable when Henry died in 1547. 

Henry, while changing many things in the church, would not 
allow any deviation in essentials from tlie religion of Catholic 
Europe, which was not then so dogmatically defined as it was 
later by the council of Trent. Edward VI. was a child, and the 
Protector Somerset and the council favoured further changes, 
which were carried out with Cranmer’s help. They issued a 
book of Homilies and a set of injunctions which were enforced 
by a royal visitation. Pictures and much painted glass were 
destroyed in churches, frescoed walls were whitewashed, and 
in 1548, the removal of all images was decreed. Parliament 
ordered that bishops should be appointed by letters patent and 
hold their courts in the king’s name. An act of the last reign 
granting the king all chantries and gilds was enlarged and 
enforced with cruel injustice to the poor. On the petition of 
convocation parliament allowed the marriage of priests , and 
it further ordered that the laity should receive the cup in com- 
munion. A communion book was issued by the council in 
English, the Latin mass being retained for a time. Many 
German reformers came to England, were favoured by the 
council, and gained influence over Cranmer. 'I'he first Book 
of Common Prayer was authorized by an Act of Uniformity in 
1549 ; it retained much from old ser\dce books, but the com- 
munion office is Lutheran in character. It excited discontent, 
and a serious insurrection broke out in the West, the insurgents 
demanding the revival of the Act of the Six Articles and the 
withdrawal of the new service as “ like a Christmas game,” 
After Somerset’s fall the government rapidly pushed forward 
reformation. A new Ordinal issued with parliamentary approval 
in 1550 was significant of the change in sacramental doctrine, 
and the four minor orders disappeared. Altars were destroyed 
and tables substituted. Five bishops, Bonner of London, 
Gardiner of Winchester, and Heath of Worcester, then already 
in prison, and two others, were deprived j and the Lady Mary, 
who would not give up the mass, was harshly treated. The 
reformers were not tolerant ; for a woman was burnt for Arianism 
in 1550 and a male Anabaptist in 1551. Under the influence 
of foreign reformers, who took a lower view of the Eucharist 
than the Lutheran divines, Cranmer soon advanced beyond the 
prayer-book of 1549. A second prayer-book, departing further 
from the old order, appeared in 1552, and without being accepted 
by convocation was enforced by another Act of Uniformity, and 
in 1553 a catechism and forty -two articles of religion were 
authorized by Edward for subscription by the clergy, though 
not laid before convocation. A revision of the canon law in 
accorckince with the act for “ submission of the clergy ” was at 
last undertaken in 155^, but the only result was a document 
entitled Reformatio l^m ecdesiasticarum, which never received 
authority. Edward, died in 1553. Apart from matters of faith, 
the church had fared ill under a royal supremacy exercised by 
self-seeking nobles in the' name of the boy-king. Convocation 
lost all authority and bishops were treated as state officials 
liable to deprivation for disobedience to the council. Means of 


worship were diminished, and the poor were shamefully wronged 
by the suppression of chantries, gilds and holy days ; even the 
few sheep of the poor brethren of a gild were seized to swell a 
sum which from 1550 was largely diverted from public purposes 
to private gain. Churches were despoiled of their plate ; the 
old bishops were forced, the new more easily persuaded, to give 
up lands belonging to their sees, and rich men grew richer by 
robbing God. 

When Mary succeeded her brother, the deprived bishops 
were restored, some reforming bishops were imprisoned, and 
Cranmer, who was implicated in the plot on behalf of Lady 
Jane Grey, was attainted of treason. As regards doctrine, 
religious practices and papal supremacy, Mary was set on 
bringing back her realm to the position existing before her 
father’s quarrel with Rome. Her first parliament repealed the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Edward’s reign, and convocation 
formally accepted transubstantiation. Seven bishops were 
deprived in 1554, four of them as married, and about a fifth of 
the beneficed clergy, though some received other benefices after 
putting away their wives. Apparently Mary at first believed 
that her authority would be accepted in religious matters ; but 
she met with opposition, partly provocative, for Wyat’s re- 
bellion consequent on her intended marriage to Philip of Spain 
was closely connected with religion, and more largely passive 
in the noble resolution of those who chose martyrdom rather 
tlian denial of their faith. To the nation at large, though not 
averse from the old doctrines and practices of the church, a 
return to the Roman obedience was distasteful. Nevertheless, 
Cardinal Pole was received as legate, and the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church having been dropped, a parliament carefully 
packed, and the fears of the rich appeased by the assurance that 
they would not have to surrender the monastic lands, he absolved 
the nation in parliament and reunited it to the Church of Rome 
on November 30, 1554, the clergy being absolved in convocation. 
Parliament repealed all acts against the Roman see since the 
twentieth year of Henry VIII. The heresy laws were revived, 
and a horrible persecution of those who refused to disown the 
doctrines of the prayer-book began in 1555, and lasted during 
the remainder of the reign. Nearly 300 persons were burned 
to death as heretics in these four years, among them being five 
bishops: Hooper of Gloucester, Ferrar of St David’s, Ridley 
of London, and Latimer (until 1539) of Worcester in 1555, and 
Archbishop Cranmer in 1556. The chief responsibility for these 
horrors tests with the queen ; the bishops who examined the 
accused were less zealous than she desired. The most prominent 
among them in persecution was Bonner of London. The exiles 
for religion were received at Frankfort, Strassburg and i^iirich. 
At Frankfort a party among them objected to the ceremonies 
retained in the prayer-book, and, encouraged by Calvin and by 
Knox, who came to them from Geneva, quarrelled with those 
who desired to keep the book unchanged. Mary died in 1558. 
Her reign arrested the rapid spoliation of the church and possibly 
prevented the adoption of doctrines which would have destroyed 
Its apostolic character ; the persecution by which it was dis- 
graced strengthened the hold of the reformed religion on the 
people and made another acceptance of Roman supremacy for 
ever impossible. 

Elizabeth’s accession was hailed with pleasure; she was 
known to dislike her sister’s ecclesiastical policy, and a change 
was expected. An Act of Supremacy restored to the 
crown the authority over the church held by Henry hetbmn 
VIII., and provided for its exercise by commissioners, 
whence came the court of High Commission nominated 
by the crown, as a high ecclesiastical court; but Elizabeth 
rejected the title of Supreme Head, and used that of Supreme 
Governor, as over all persons and in all cases within her 
dominions supreme.” An Act of Uniformity prescribed the 
use of the prayer-book of 1552 in a revised form which raised 
the level of its doctrine, and injunctions enforced by a royal 
visitation re-established the reformed order. All the Marian 
bishops save two refused tbe oath of supremacy and were deprived, 
and eight were imprisoned. Of the clergy generally few refused 
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it ; for only some 200 were deprived for religion during the first 
she years of the reign. Bishops for the vacant sees were nominated 
by the crown and elected by their chapters as in Henry's reign ; 
Matthew Parker was canonically consecrated archbishop of Can- 
terbury, The orthodoxy of the church was vindicated by Bishop 
Jewel’s Apologia ecclesiae AngUcanae, Adherents to Rome 
vainly tried to obtain papal sanction for attending the church 
services, and were forced either to disobey the pope or become 
“ recusants ” ; many were fined, and those who attended mass 
were imprisoned. Meanwhile a peirty, soon known as Puritans, 
rebelled against church order ; the exiles who had come under 
Genevan influence objecting on their return to vestments and 
ceremonies enjoined by the prayer-book. There was much non- 
conformity in the church which the queen ordered the bishops 
to correct. Parker, though averse to ’violent measures, in- 
sisted on obedience to his “Advertisements” of 1566, which, 
though not formally authorized by the queen, expressed her 
will, and became held as authoritative, and some of the refractory 
were punished. A company engaged in irregular worship was 
discovered in London in 1567 and a few persons were impnsoned 
by the magistrate. Active opposition to the government was 
stirred up by Pius V., and in 1569 a rebellion in the north, where 
the old religion; was strong, was aided by papal money and 
encouraged by hopes of Spanish intervention. In 1570 Pius 
published a bull excommunicating and deposing the queen. 
Thenceforward recusants had to choose between loyalty to the 
queen and loyalty to the pope. They lay under suspicion, and 
severe penal laws were enacted against Romish practices. About 
1579 many seminary priests and Jesuits came over to England 
as missionaries ; some actively engaged in treason, all were 
legally traitors. The country was threatened with foreign 
invasion, plots against the government were detected, and the 
queen’s life was held to be endangered. The council hunted 
down these priests and their abettors, and many were executed, 
martyrs to the doctrine of the pope’s power of deposition. 
The number put to death in this reign under the penal laws was 
187. The papal policy defeated itself ; a large number of the old 
religion while retaining their faith chose to be loyal to the queen 
rather than lend themselves to the designs of her enemies. From 
1571 recusants can no longer be reckoned as nonconforming 
members of the English Church : the law recognized them as 
separate from it. 'Fhe church’s doctrine was defined in the 
catechism of 1570, and in the revised articles of religion which 
appeared as the XXXIX. Articles in 1571, and its law by a body 
of canons published with authority in 1576, the attempt at 
codification made in the Reformatio legum having been laid 
aside. 

From 1574 the Protestant Nonconformists strove to introduce 
Presbyterianism. Cause for grievance existed in the state of 
the church which had suffered from the late violent 
Noncott- changes. Elizabeth plundered it, and laymen who 
formiatl, owned the rectories formerly held by monasteries 
followed her example; bishoprics were impoverished 
by the queen and parish cures by her subjects, and the reform of 
abuses was checked by self-interest. As bishops, along with some 
able men, Elizabeth chose others of an inferior stamp who con- 
sented to the plunder of their sees and whom she could use 
to report on recusants and harry nonconformists. Separation, 
or Independency, began about 1578 with the followers of Robert 
Browne, who repudiated the queen’s ecclesiastical authority ; 
two Brownists were executed in 1583. The nonconformists 
remained in the church and continued their efforts to subvert its 
episcopal system, Elizabeth, though personally little influenced 
by religion, under^stood the political value of the church, and 
would allow no slackness in enforcing conformity. Archbishop 
Grindal was sequestrated for defending “ prophesyings,” or 
meetings of the Puritan clergy for religious exercises. The House 
of Commons, in which there was a Puritan element, reputedly 
attempted to discuss church questions and was sharply silenced 
by the queen, who would not allow any interference in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. Whitgift, who succeeded Grindal in 1583, though 
kind-hearted, was strict in his administration of the law. Violent 
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attacks were made upon the bishops in the Martin Marprelate 
tracts printed by a secret press ; their author is unknown, 
but some who were probably connected with them were executed 
for publishing seditious libels. Whitgift’s firmness met with 
success. During the last years of the reign the movement 
towards Presbyterianism was checked and nonconformity was 
less prominent. The church regained a measure of orderliness 
and vigour ; its claims on allegiance were advocated by eminent 
divines and expounded in the stately pages of Hooker. The 
queen, who had so vigorously ordered ecclesiastical affairs, died 
in 1603. 

On the accession of James I. the Puritans ' expressed their 
desire for ecclesiastical change in the Millenary Petition which 
purported to come from 1000 clergy ; their requests 
were moderate, a sign of the success of ‘ Whitgift’s 
policy, but some could not have been granted without nttlttoa, 
causing widespread dissatisfaction. At a conference 
between divines of the two parties at Hampton Court in 1604, 
James roughly decided against the Puritans. Some small 
alterations were made in the prayer-book, and a new version 
of the Bible was undertaken, which appeared in 1611 as the 
“ authorized version.” In 1604 convocation framed a code of 
canons which received royal authorization. Refusal to obey 
them was punished with deprivation, and, according to S. R. 
Gardiner, about 300 clergy were deprived, though a 17th century 
writer (Peter Heylyn) puts the number at 49 only, which W. H. 
Frere {History of the English Church, 1358-162^, p. 321) thinks 
more credible. Conformity could still be enforced, but before 
long the Puritan party grew in strength partly from religious and 
partly from political causes. They would not admit any authority 
in religion that was not based on the scriptures ; their opponents 
maintained that the church had authority to ordain ceremonies 
not contrary to the scriptures. In doctrine the Puritans re- 
mained faithful to the Calvinism in which most Englishmen of 
the day had been brought up ; they called the high churchmen 
Arminians, and asserted that they were inclined to Rome. 
I’he Commons became increasingly Puritan ; they were strongly 
Protestant and demanded the enforcement of the laws against 
recusants, who suffered much, specially after the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605, though they were sometimes shielded by the king. 
The Commons regarded ecclesiastical jurisdiction with dislike, 
specially the Court of High Commission, which had developed 
from the ecclesiastical commissions of Elizabeth and was hated 
as a means of coercion based on prerogative. The bishops 
derived their support from the king, and the church in return 
supported the king’s claim to absolutism and divine right. It 
suffered heavily from this alliance. As men saw the church on 
the side of absolutism, Puritanism grew strong both among the 
country gentry, who were largely represented in the Commons, 
and among the nation at large, and the church lost ground 
through the king’s political errors. A restoration of order and 
decency in worship and the introduction of more ceremonial 
begun in James’s reign were carried on by Laud {q>v.) under 
Charles I. Laud aimed at silencing disputes about doctrine and 
enforcing outward uniformity ; the Puritans hated ceremonial 
and wished to make eveiy one accept their doctrines. Many 
of the reforms introduced by Laud after he became archbishop 
in 1633 were needful, but they offended the Puritans and were 
enforced in a harsh and tyrannical manner, for he lacked wisdom 
and sympathy. Under his rule nonconforming clergy were 
deprived and sometimes imprisoned. The cruel punishments 
inflicted by the Court of Star Chamber of which he was a member, 
the unpopularity of the High Commission Court, his own harsh 
dealing, and the part which he took in politics as a confidential 
adviser of the king, combined to bring odium upon him and upon 
the ecclesiastical system which he represented. The church was 
weak, for the Laudian system was disliked by the rmtion. A 
storm of discontent with the course of affairs both in church 
and state gathered. In 1640 Charles, after dissolving parlia- 
ment, prolonged the session of convocation, which issued canons 
magnifying the royal authority and imposing the so-called 
“ et cetera oath ” against innovations on all clergy, graduates 
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and others. The Long Parliament voted the canons illegal; 
Laud was imprisoned^ and in 1642 the bishops were excluded 
from parliament The civil war began in 1642 ; in 1643 ^ 
was passed for the taJri^ away of episcopacy, in 1645 Laud 
was beheaded, and parliament abolished the prayer-bo^ and 
accepted the Presbyterian directory, and from 1646 Presbyterian- 
ism was the legal form of churdi government. Many, perhaps 
2000, clergy were deprived ; some were imprisoned and o^erwise 
maltreated^ though a fifth of their former revenues was assigned 
to the dispossessed. The king, who was beheaded in 1649, might 
liave extricated himself from his difficulties if he had consented 
to the overthrow of episcopacy, and may therefore be held a 
martyr to the churcli’s cause. The victory of the army over the 
parliament secured England against the tyranny of Presbyterian- 
ism, but did not better the condition of tlic episcopal clergy ; 
the toleration insisted on by the Independents did not extend 
to “ prelacy.’^ Clmrehmen, however, occasionally enjoyed the 
ministrations of tUeir own clergy in private houses, and though 
their worship was sometimes disturbed they were not seri- 
ously persecuted for engaging in it. Non-delinquent or non- 
sequestrated private patronage and the obligation of tithes were 
retained. Community of suffering and the execution of Charles 1 . 
brought the royalist country gentry into sympathy with the 
clergy, and at the Restoration the church had the hold upon 
the affection of the laity wbicli it lacked under the Laudian rule. 

On the king’s restoration the survivors of the ejected clergy 
quietly regained their benefices. I’hc Presbyterians helped to 
Tk0 bring back the king and looked for a reward. Charles 
Rmtan- II. promised them a limited episcopacy and other 
concessions, but his plan was rejected by the Commons. 
p§riod. conference at the Savoy between leading Presby- 
terians and churchmen in 1661 was ineffectual, and a revision 
of the prayer-book by convocation further discontented non- 
conformists. The parliament of 1661 was violently anti-Puritan, 
and in 1662 passed an Act of Unifonnity providing that all 
ministers not episcopally ordained or refusing to conform should 
be deprived on St Bartholomew’s day, the 14th of August 
fdflowing. About 2000 ministers are said to have been ejected, 
and in 1665 ejected ministers were forbidden to come within 
five miles of their former cures. Though some bishops and 
clergy showed kindness to the ejected, churchmen generally 
approved of this oppressive legislation ; they could not forget 
the wrongs inflicted on their clmrch by the once triumphant 
Puritans. Nonconformist worship was made punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, and on the third offence by transporta- 
tion. In 1672 Charles, who had secretly promised the French 
king openly to profess Roman Catholicism, issued a Declaration 
of Indulgence \^ich applied both to Romanists and Protestant 
Nonconformists, but parliament compelled liim to withdraw 
it, and, in 1673, passed a Test Act making reception of the holy 
communion and a denial of transubstaniiation necessary qualifi- 
cations for public office. Later, when the dissenters found 
friends among the party in parliament opposed to the crown, 
the church supported the king, and the doctrine of passive 
obedience was generally accepted by the clergy. The church 
was popular, and among the 'great preachers and theologians 
who adorned it in the Caroline period were Jeremy Taylor, 
Pearson, Bull, Barrow, South and Stillingfieet. The lower 
clergy were mostly poor, and their social position was conse- 
quently often humble, but the pictures of derical humiliation 
after i 66 o are generally overcoloured ; the assertion that they 
commonly married servants or caSt-off mistresses of their patrons 
has been disproved, and it is certain that men of good family 
eolemd holy orders. In accordance with an agreement between 
Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Clarendon, the clergy 
ceased to tax themselves, in convocation, and from 1665 have been 
taxed by parliament. James II., though a Romanist, promised 
to protect Ihe church, and the clergy were on his side in the 
rebellion of ithe dfike of Monmouth, who was supported by 
diasenters. The church anc^the nation, however, were strongly 
Protestant and were soon alarmed by bis efforts to Romanize 
the country. James dispensed with the law by prerogative and 


appointed Romanists to offices in defiance of the Test Act. In 
16S8 he ordered that his declaration for liberty of conscience, 
issued in the interest of Romanism, should be read in all 
churches. His order was almost universally disobeyed. Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and six^ bishops who remonstrated against it 
were brought to trial, and were acquitted to the extreme delight 
of the nation. James’s attack on the church cost him his crown. 

Sancroft and eight bishops would not belie their belief in the 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience by swearing 
allegiance to William and and the archbishop, 
five bishops and over 400 clergy were deprived. 

Certain of these nonjuring bishops consecrated others 
and a schism ensued. The loss to the cluirch was heavy ; for 
among the nonjurors were many men of holy lives and eminent 
learning, and the fact that some suffered for conscience’ sake 
seemed a reproach on the rest of the clergy. After 1715 the 
secession became unimportant. Protestantism was secured 
from further royal attack by the Bill of Rights ; and in 1701 
the Act of Succession provided that all future sovereigns 
should be members of the Church of England. That the king’s 
title rested on a parliamentary decision was destructive of the 
clerical thesory of divine right, and encouraged Erastianism, 
then specially dangerous to the church ; for William, a Dutch 
Presbyterian, gave bishoprics to men personally worthy, but 
more desirous of union with other Protestant bodies than jealous 
for the principles of their own church. A bill for union was 
rejected in the Commons, where the church party had a majority, 
though one for toleration of Protestant dissenters became law. 
William, anxious for concessions to dissenters, appointed a 
committee of convocation for altering the liturgy, canons and 
ecclesiastical courts, but the Tory party in the lower house of 
convocation was strong and the scheme was abortive. A long 
controversy began between the two houses : the bishops were 
mostly Whigs witii latitudinarian tendencies, the lower clergy 
Tories and high churchmen. During most of the reign convoca- 
tion was suspended and the church was governed by royal 
injunctions, a system injurious to its welfare. It had been the 
bulwark of the nation against Romanism under James IL, and 
the affection of the nation enabled it to preserve its distinctive 
character amid dangers of an opposite kind under William III. 
Its religious life was active ; associations for worship and the 
reformation of manners led to more frequent services, the estab- 
lishment of schools for poor children, and the foundation of the 
Society, for Promoting Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S.P.G.). This 
activity and the discord between the two houses of convocation 
continued during Anne’s reign. Anne was a strong church- 
woman, and under her the cWch reached its highest point of 
popularity and influence. Its supposed interests were used by 
the Tories for political ends. Hence the Occasional Conformity 
Act, to prevent evasion of the Test Act, and a tyrannical Schism 
Act, both repealed in 1718, belong rather to the history of 
parties tlian to tiiat of the church. So, too, does the case of Dr 
Sacheverell, who was prosecuted for a violently Tory sermon. 
His trial, in 1710, caused much excitement ; mobs shouted for 
“ High Church and Dr Sacheverell,” and the lightness of his 
sentence was hailed as a Tory victory. Queen Anne is gratefully 
remembered by the church for her “ Bounty,” which gave it 
the first-fruits and tenths (see Annates and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty). 

With the accession of the Hanoverian line the church entered 
on a period of feeble life and inaction : many church fabrics 
were neglected ; daily services were discontinued ; 
holy days were disregarded; Holy Communion was 
infrequent ; the poor were little cared for ; and though 
the church remained popular, the clergy were lazy and held in 
contempt. In accepting the settlement of the crown the clergy 
generally sacrificed conviction to expediency, and their character 
suffered. Promotion largely depended on a profession of Whig 
principles : the church was regarded as subservient to the 
state ; its historic position and i^ims were ignored, and it was 
treated, by politicians as though its prmcipd function was to 
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suppc^ the government. This change was accelerated the 
silencing of convocation. A semnon by Hoadiy, bishop of Bangor, 
impu^i^ the existence of a visible church, and the '' Bangorian 
controversy which ensued threatened to end in the condemna- 
tion of his opinions by convocation, or at least by the lower 
house. As this would have weakened the government, convoca- 
tion was prorogued, letters of business were withheld, and from 
1717 until 1852 convocation, the church’s constitutional organ 
of reform, existed only in name. Walpole during his long 
ministry, from 1721 to 1742, discouraged activity in the church 
lest it should become troublesome to his government. Prefer- 
ment was shamelessly sought after even by pious men, and was 
begged and bestowed on the ground of political services. In 
this the clergy, apart from the sacredness of clerical office, were 
neither better nor worse than the laity ; in morality and decency 
they were better even at the bwest point of their decline, about 
the middle of the century. While the church was inactive in 
practical work, it showed vigour in the intellectual defence of 
Christianity. Controversies of earlier origin with assailants of 
the faith were ably maintained by, among others, Daniel 
Waterland, William Law, a nonjuror, Bishop Butler, whose 
Anahgy appeared in 1736, and Bishop Berkeley. A revival of 
spirituality and energy at last set in. Its origin has been traced 
to Law’s Serious Co//, published in 1728. Law’s teaching was 
actively carried out by John Wesley (q.v,), a clergyman who from 
1739 devoted himself to evangelization. Though his preaching 
awoke much religious feeling, specially among the lower classes, 
the excitement which attended it led to a horror of religious 
enthusiasm, and his methods irritated the parochial clergy. 
Some of them seconded his efforts, but far more regarded them 
with violent and often unworthily expressed dislike. While he 
urged his followers to adhere to the church, he could not himself 
work in subordination to discipline ; the Methodist organization 
which he founded was independent of the church’s system and 
soon drifted into separation. Nevertheless, he did much to bring 
about a revival of life in the church. Several clergy became 
his allies, and some preached in Lady Huntingdon’s chapels 
before her secession. These were among the fathers of the 
Evangelical party : they differed from the Methodists in not 
forming an organization, remaining in the church, working on 
the parochial system, and generally holding Calvinistic doctrine, 
being so far nearer to Whitfield than to Wesley, though Calvinism 
gradually ceased to be a mark of the party. The Evangelicals 
soon grew in number, and their influence for good was extensive. 
They laid stress on the depravity of human nature, and on the 
importance of conscious conversion, giving prominence to the 
necessity of personal salvation rather than of incorporation with, 
and abiding in, the church of the redeemed. Prominent among 
their early leaders after they became distinct from the Methodists 
were William Romainc, Henry Venn and John Newton. 
Bishop Porteus of London sympathized with them. Lord Dart- 
mouth was a liberal patron, and Cowper’s poetry spread their 
doctrines in quarters where sermons might have failed to attract. 
Religion was also forwarded in the church by the example of 
George III. During his reign the progress of toleration, though 
slow and fitful, greatly advanced bodi as regards Roman Catholics 
and Protestant dis.sentors. The spirit of rationalism, which 
had been manifested earlier in attacks on revelation, appeared 
in a movement against subscription to the Articles demanded 
of the clergy and others which was defeated in parliament in 
1772. The darm consequent on the French Revolution checked 
the progress of toleration and was temporarily fatal to free- 
thinking ; it strengthened the position of the church, which 
was regarded as a bulwark of society against the spread of 
revolutionary doctrines ; and this caused the Evangelicals to 
draw off more completely from the Methodists. The church 
was active: the Sunday-school movement, begun in 1780, 
flourished ; the 'crosade against the slave-trade was vigorously 
supported by EvangeKcals ; and the Church Missionary Sociely 
(C.M.S.), a distinctly Evangelical organization, was •founded. 
Excellent as were the results of the revival generally, the 
Evangelicals had defects whidh tended to weaken the church. 


Sexme characteristics of itheir teaching were repellent to Khe 
young ; they were deficieixt in theobgioal learning, and often 
in learning of any kind ; they took a low view of the church, 
regarding it as the offspring of the Protestaot rdormatkm; 
they expounded the Bible without reference to the church’s 
tea^ng, and paid little heed to the church’s directions. Dissent 
consequently ^ew stronger. By the Act of Union with Ireland 
the Churches of England and Ireland were united fram the 
ist of January sSox, and the continuance of the united dnoudh 
was declared an essential part of the unkm. No proviskiti, 
however, was made giving the Irish clergy a plaoe in convocainon, 
which was evidently held unlikely to revive, -The union of the 
churches was dissolved in 1871 an act of 1869 for disesftab- 
lishing the Irish Church. 

Apart from the Evangelical revival, religion was advanced 
in the church. In i8r i the education of the poor was provided 
for on church principles by the National Society ; ^ fg, q f ^ 
Church Building Society was founded in 1818 ; and the 
colonial episcopate was started by the establishment 
of bishoprics in Calcutta in 1814, and in Jamaica and Barbados in 
1824. Yet reforms were urgently needed. In 1813, out of about 
10,800 benefices, 6311 are said to have been without resident in- 
cumbents ( 7 ' he Black Book, p. 34) ; the value of some great offices 
was enormous, while many of the parochial clergy were wretchedly 
poor. The repeal -of the Test Act, long practically inoperative, 
in 1828, and Catholic emancipation in 1820, mark a change in 
the relations of church and state ; and the Reform Bill of 1832 
transferred political power from a class which generally supported 
the church to classes in which dissent was strong. The national 
zeal for reform was directed towards the church, not always in 
a friendly spirit. Yet wholesome changes were effected by 
legislation : dioceses were rearranged and two new bishopics 
founded at Manchester and Ripon, the bishopric of Bnskol, 
however, being suppressed ; plurality and non-residence were 
abolished ; tithes were commuted, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which has effected reforms in respect of endowments, 
was permanently established in 1836. Some changes and pro- 
posals alarmed churchmen, specially as legislation for the diurch 
proceeded from parliament, while convocation remained silenced. 
Latitudinarian opinions revived, and the church was xegarded 
merely as a human institution. Among the clergy gencially 
ritual observance was neglected and rubrical directions disobeyed. 
A few churchmen, including Keble and Newman, set themselves 
to revive church feeling, and Oxford became the centre of a new 
movement. The publication of Keble’s Christim Year prepared 
its way, and its aims were declared iin his as 8 i 25 e sermon at Oxford 
on National Apostasy ” in 1833. 'its promoters urged their 
views in Tracts for the Times, and were strengthened by tbe 
adhesion of Pusey. Hence they were nicknamed Tractarians 
or Puseyites. Their cardinal doctrine was that the Chmch of 
England was a part of the visible Holy Catholic Church and had 
unbroken connexion with the primitive church ; they inculcated 
high views of the sacraments, and emphasized points of agree- 
ment wHh those branches of the Catholic Church which damn 
apostolic succession. Their party grew in spite of the opposition 
of low and broad churchmen, who, speciaUy on the publication 
of Tract XC. by Newman in 1841, declorod that its teadadng 
was Romanizing. In 1845 Newman and several others seceded 
to Rome. Newman’s apostasy was a severe blow to<tihe ctoroh, 
though permanent injury was averted by the steadlastness of 
Pusey. The Oxford movement was wrecked, but its »cffect 
survived both in the new high church party ax&d in the church 
at large. As a body the clergy rated more highly the resposisi- 
bilities and dignity of their profession, and became more zaaloas 
in the performance of its duties and more ecclesiastically imndod. 
High churchmen carried out rubrical directions, and after awhile 
began to introduce changes mto the perfonnance of divine 
service which had not been adopted by the early leaders 'of the 
party, were deprecated by many bishops, and excited opposition. 

In 1833 the supreme jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates 
was trai^erred to the judicial committee of the privy council 
Before this court came an appeal by a clerk named Gorhami 
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whom the bishop of Exeter refused to institute to a benefice 
because he denied unconditional regeneration in baptism^ and in 
Th§ ^^ 5 ® ^ decided in the appellant]s favour. The 

charob decision was followed by some secessions to Rome, 

Ma^tb§ and high churchmen were dissatisfied that spiritual 
questions should be decided by a secular court. 
The “papal aggression” of that year, by which Pius IX. 
appear^ to daim authority in England, roused violent popular 
indignation which was used against the high church party. 
However, it afforded an argument for the revival of convocation, 
and, chiefly owing to the exertions of Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford, convocation again met in 1852 (see Convocation). 
Meanwhile broad church opinions were gaining ground to some 
extent owing to a reaction from the Oxford movement. Among 
the clergy the broad church party was comparatively small, 
but it included some men of mark. In i860 appeared Essays 
and Reviews^ a volume of essays by seven authors, of whom 
six were in orders The book as a whole had a rationalistic 
tendency and was condemned by convocation : two of the 
essayists were suspended by the Court of Arches, but its judgment 
was reversed by the judicial committee. Crude attacks on the 
authority of the Scriptures and the position of the English 
Church with respect to it having been published by Colenso, 
bishop of Natal, he was deposed by his metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray of Cape Town, in 1863, but the judicial committee decided 
that the bishop of Cape Town had no coercive jurisdiction over 
Natal. Convocation declared Colenso’s books erroneous, abstain- 
ing in face of this judgment from acknowledging as valid the 
excommunication which Bishop Gray pronounced against him. 
It followed from the decision of the council that the English 
Church in a self-governing colony is a voluntary association. 
Opposition to the dogmatic principle in the church was main- 
tained. Some practices introduced by clergy desirous of bringing 
the services of the church to a higher level came before the judici^ 
committee in the case of Westerton v. Liddell in 1857, with a 
result encouraging to the ritualists, as they then began to be 
called. An increase in ritual usages, such as eucharistic vest- 
ments, altar lights and incense, followed. In 1859-1860 dis- 
graceful riots took place at St George’s-in-the-East, London, 
where an advanced ritual was used. In i860 the English 
Church Union was formed mainly to uphold high church doctrine 
and ritual, and assist cleigy prosecuted for either cause, and in 
1865 the Church Association, mainly to put down such doctrine 
and ritual by prosecution. A royal commission appointed 
in 1867 recommended that facilities should be granted for en- 
abling parishioners aggrieved by ritual to gain redress, and in 
1870 that a revised lectionary and a shortened form of service 
should be provided, A new lectionary was approved by the 
two convocations and enacted, and convocation having received 
letters of business in 1872 and 1874 drew up a shortened form 
of prayer which was also enacted, but the commission had no 
further direct results. Between 1867 and 1871 two decisions 
of the judicial committee were adverse to the ritualists, 
and by exciting dislike to the court among high churchmen 
indirectly led to an increase in ritual usages. Among those 
who adopted them were many self-devoted men ; their practices, 
which they believed to be incumbent on them, were condemned 
as illegal, yet they saw the rubrics daily disregarded with 
impunity by others who trod the easy path of neglect. In 1873 
a declaration against sacramental confession received the assent 
of the bishops, and in 1874 Archbishop Tait of Canterbury 
introduced a bill for enforcing the law on the ritualist clergy ; 
it was transformed in committee, and was enacted as the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It provided for the appointment 
of a new judge in place of the old ecclesiastical judges, the 
officials prmcipal, of the two provinces. Litigation mcreased, 
the only check on prosecutions being the right of the bishop to 
veto proceedings, and in 1878-1881 four clergymen were im- 
prisoited for disobedience to the orders of courts against whose 
jurisdiction they protested.^ In consequence of the scandal 
raised by this mo^ of deamig with spiritual causes, a royal 
commission on ecclesiastical courts was appointed in 1881, but 


its report in 1883 led to no results, and the bishops strove to 
mend matters by exercising their veto. Advanced and illegal 
usages became more frec[uent. Proceedings in respect of 
illegal ritual having been instituted against Bishop King of 
Lincoln, the archbishop of Canterbury (Benson) persoi^ly 
heard and decided the case^in 1890, and his judgment was upheld 
by the judicial committ^ (see Lincoln Judgment). The 
spiritual character of the tribunal and the authority of the judg- 
ment which sanctioned certain usages and condemned others, 
had a quieting effect. Increase in ritualism, however, caused 
agitation in 1898, and in 1899 and 1900 the two archbishops, 
Temple of Canterbuiy and Maclagan of York, delivered 
“ opinions ” condemning the use of incense and processional 
lights, and the reservation of the consecrated elements. Fmding 
himself unable to put down illegal practices. Bishop Creighton 
of London adopted a policy of compromise which was followed 
by other bishops, and encouraged illegality. Disregard of law 
both in excess and defect of ritual bemg common, a royal 
commission on ecclesiastical discipline was appointed in 1904. 
The commissioners presented a unanimous report in 1906, its 
chief recommendations being, briefly, that practices significant 
of doctrines repugnant to those of the English Church should be 
extirpated ; that the convocations should prepare a new orna- 
ments rubric, and frame modifications in the conduct of divine 
service ; that the diocesan and provincial courts and the court 
of final appeal should be reformed in accordance with the 
recommendations of 1883, the last to consist of a permanent 
body of lay judges who on all doubtful questions touching the 
doctrine or use of the church should be bound by the decision 
of an episcopal assembly ; that the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act should be repealed, and the bishops’ power of veto 
abolished. 

Since the Oxford movement the church has developed 
wonderful energy. Yet it is beset with difficulties and dangers 
both from within and without. Within, besides 
difficulties as regards ritual, it has to contend against //JJ*** 
rationalism, which has been stimulated by scientific 
discoveries and speculations, and far more by Biblical criticism. 
While this criticism has been used by many as a means to a fuller 
comprehension of divine revelation, much of it is simply de- 
structive, and has led to ill-considered expressions of opinion 
adverse to the doctrine of the church. From without, the church 
has been threatened with disestablishment both wholly and as 
regards the dioceses within the Welsh counties; and the education 
of the poor, which from early days depended on its care, has 
largely been taken out of its hands (see Education ). The amount 
contributed by the church to elementary education, including the 
maintenance of Sunday schools, in 1907-8 was £576,012. During 
the last sixty years the church has strengthened its hold on the 
loyalty of the nation by its increased efficiency. Its bishops are 
laborious and active. Since 1876 the home episcopate has been 
increased by the creation of the dioceses of Truro, St Albans, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, Wakefield, Bristol, Southwark 
and Birmingham, so that there arc now (19x0) thirty-seven 
diocesan bishops, aided by twenty-eight suffragan and eight 
assistant bishops, and a further subdivision of dioceses is contem- 
plated. At no other time probably have the clergy been so 
industrious. As a rule they are far better instructed m theology 
than forty years ago, but they have not advanced in secular 
learning. Changes in the university system have contributed to 
draw off able young men to other professions which offer greater 
worldly advantages. The poverty of many of the clergy stands m 
strong contrast to the wealth around them. Of 14,242 benefices 
4704 are said to be below £200 a year net value. The value of 
£100 tithe rent charge has sunk (1909) to £69 : 18 : 5J, the 
average value since the Commutation Act of 1836 being 
£94 ; 3 : 2I. The number of assistant clergy is (1910) about 7500, 
in spite of the hardships often attending clerical life, the supply 
of men being kept up. The Queeri Victoria Clergy Fund and 
other voluntary associations and various educational institutions 
have been founded to relieve clerical distress. In the church at 
home there is much energy in numberless directions ; cathedral 
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churches have become centres of religious activity, and in parish 
churches the administration of the Holy Communion and week- 
day services are frequent. Many of the laity co-operate in 
church work and liberally support it. During the years 1898- 
1907 598 churches were built or rebuilt, and during twenty-four 
years, 1884-1907, the voluntary offerings for church building were 
]r27,6i2,709, and for endowments and parsonages £6,116,592, yet 
church extension faik to keep pace with the mcrease of the 
population. Evangelistic efforts, the relief of the sick and poor, 
and the inculcation of temperance are zealously carried on. 
Good work is done by twenty-six sisterhoods and several institu- 
tions of deaconesses, and one or two communities of celibate 
clergy. In the British colonies and India the episcopate consists 
(1909) of seven archbishops with two coadjutors; there are 
also sevpty diocesan bishops, and in other parts of the world 
thirty missionary bishops. The S.P.G. has 847 ordained ministers, 
including thirty chaplains in Europe, besides many female 
missionaries ; the C.M.S. has 793 ordained ministers, and many 
other missionaries of both sexes ; the Zenana Missionary Society 
has a staff of 1288 ; other church societies for foreign missions are 
vigorous, and the S.P.C.K. in addition to its work at home spends 
large sums in furthering the church abroad. The benefits arising 
from conference liave increasingly been valued since the revival 
of convocation. Appreciation of the importance of lay support 
and counsel has led to the institution of two voluntary elective 
assemblies called Houses of Laymen, one for each province, and in 
1905 an association of the four houses of convocation and the two 
lay assemblies was formed with the name of the Representative 
Church Council. During the last forty years diocesan confer- 
ences, in which the laity are represented, have become universal, 
while ruridecanal and other meetings of a like kind are general. 
An annual church congress, established in 1861, held its forty- 
ninth meeting m 1909. Of wider importance are the Lambeth 
conferences, held since 1878 at intervals of ten years, to which the 
bishops of the English Church and the churches in communion 
with It arc invited, and meet under the presidency of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The first of these conferences, which 
illustrate the dignity of the sec founded by St Augustine and now 
the head of a vast quasi-patriarchate, was held under the 
presidency of Archbishop Longley in 1867 (see Lambeth Con- 
FERENCE.S and Anglican Communion). 

Authorities. — General Historie.s, Narrative : J. Collier, Ecclesi- 
astical History of Great Britain (to 1685), ed. T. Lathbury (9 vols., 
I-ondon, 1852) ; T. Fuller, Church History (to 1648), ed. J. S. Brewer 
(Oxford, 1845), valuable near the author’s own time ; C. Dodd, 
Church History of England (to 1625, by a Roman Catholic), ed. M. A. 
Tiemoy (5 vols., London, 1839-1843) ; Dean W. F. Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury (to 1663) (12 vols., London, j86o- 
1879) ; G. G. Perry, Students' English Church History (to 1884) 
(London, 1887), a carefully written book ; A History of the English 
Churchy cd. Stephens and Hunt, in 8 vols., noticed below under 
various periods ; H. O. Wakeman, An Introduction to the History 
of the Church of England (London, 1896), a brightly written manual 
by a pronounced high churchman. Documents : D. Wilkins, 
Concilia (446-1717) (4 vols. fob, London, 1737), a splendid work; 
A. W. Haddan and Bishop W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (3 vols,, Oxford, 1869-1873), supersedes Wilkins so far 
as it goes, but deals with English Church only to 870, with Welsh, 
Scottish and Cumbrian churches to later dates ; H. Gee and W. J, 
Hardy, Documents of English Church History (to 1700) (London, 
1896), useful for students. Constitutional : Bishop W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England (parts of) (3 vols., revised ed., 
Oxford, 1895-1897), a work of great learning; F. Makower, 
Constitutional History of the Church of England^ from the German 
(London, 1895) I Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the 

Church of England (London, 1898), authoritative. (See under 
Convocation.) 

From 597 : Bede, Historia ecclesiasticay ed. C. Plummer (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1896), the primary authority to 731, trans. by J, A. Giles 
(Bohn’s Library) and others ; see also Eddi’s contemporary “ Vita 
Wllfridi," in Historians of Yorky ed. James Rainc, Rolls .series (3 vols,, 
1879-1894) ; W. Bright, Early English Church History (to 709) 
(3rd ed., Oxford, 1897), a learned and beautiful book ; articles in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (to 9th century), ed. W. Smith and 
H. Wace (4 vols., London, 1877-1887), Later Anglo-Saxon: In 
Chronicles and biographies, as Anglo-Saxon Chronicle y Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles y ed. C, Plummer (2 vols., 1892), trans. by B. Thorpe, 
l^lls series (1861), and others; Asser, Life of Alfredy ed. W. H. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), trans. by Giles ; Memorials of DunstaUy 
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ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series (1874). Modem : J. Lingard, History of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church (2 vols., London, 2nd ed., printed 1858) ; 
W. Hunt, History of the English Churchy ed, Stephens and 

Hunt (London, revised ed., 1901). 

For later medieval times: (i) Chroniclers, &c., after 1066, as 
Florence of Worcester, ed. B. Thorpe, Eng, Hist, Soc. (2 vols., 1878), 
trans. by J. Stevenson in Church Historians (I-ondon, 1833) ; Symeon 
of Durham, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls series (2 vols., 1882) ; Eadmer (for 
Archbishop Anselm), ed. M. Rule, Rolls series (1884) ; WiUiam of 
Malmesbury, Gesta regumy &c. (to i x 52), ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series 
(2 vols., 1887), and Gesta pontificumy ed. N. £. S. A. Hamilton, 
Rolls series U870) ; (John of Salisbury ?) Historia pontificalis (for 
Archbishop Theobald, 1 139-1161), ed. Pertz, Rerum Germ, scriptt. 
XX. ; Materials for the Life of Archbishop Bechet y etf. J. C. Robertson, 
Rolls series (7 vols., 1875-1885) ; Giraldus Cambrensis (12th cen- 
tury), Gemma ecclesiastica and Speculum ecclesioBy Works ii. and iv., 
ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls series (1862, 1873) ; Matthew Paris, Chronica 
majofa (to 1259), ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls series (7 volk., 1880-1883), 
and many more. (2) Letters, as Archbishop Lanfranc, EpiatolaCy 
ed. Giles (Oxford, 1844) ; Archbishop Anselm, Epistolaey ed. Migne 
(Paris, 1863) ; Robert Grosseteste, EpistolaCy ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls 
series (1861), and others. (3) Bishops’ Registers, as Registrum J. 
Pechham (Archbishop of Canterbury, 1279-1292), ed. C. T. Martin, 
Rolls series (3 vols., 1882-1886) ; Exeter Registers y ed. Hingeston- 
Randolph (^ vols., 1889) ; Registers of Bishops Drokensford and 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, cd. W. H. Dickinson and T. S. Holmes, 
Somerset Record Soc. (3 vols., 1887, 1895-1896), and others. For 
Wycliffe and early Lollards sec Wycliffe. R. Pecock, Repressor of 
Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy y ed. C. Babington, Rolls series (2 vols., 
i860); and T. Gascoigne, Loci e libro veritatumy ed. J. T. Rogers 
(Oxford, 1881), which gives ample notices of abuses, should be 
consulted for 15th century. Modem books: W. R. W. St^hens, 
The English Church, lodd-ixfx (revised edition, 1904), and w. W. 
Capes, The English Church in the J4ih and ^th Centuries (1900), 
both ed. Stephens and Hunt (London) ; J. &iine, Archbishops of 
York (ends at 1373) (I-ondon, 1863) ; F. A. Gasquet, Henry III. and 
the Church (London, 1903). Biographical : Dean R. W. Church, 
Anselm (London, 1870) ; M. Rule, Life and Times of St Anselm 
(written from a Roman Catholic standpoint) (2 vols., London, 1883) ; 
C. de R6musat, Vie dc S. Anselme (Paris, 1868) ; G. G. Perry, St 
Hughy Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1879) ; F. S. Stevenson, Robert 
GrossetestCy Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1099), and others. 

For the Reformation Perioa : Documents^ : Notices in Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII., cd. J. S. Brewer, J. Gairdncr, R. H. 
Brodie, Record I’ubl. (19 vols., 1862-1905), and Calendars of State 
Papers for Henry VIIL, Edward VL, ed. R Lemon (1856) and 
M. A. Green (1870), for Mary, ed. Lemon (1856), Record Publ., and 
for Elizabeth, Hatfield MSS., Hist. MSS. ^mm. ; Acts of the Privy 
Council y ed. J. R. Dasent (1890), in progress ; Records of the Reforma- 
tioHy ed. N. Pocock (2 vols., Oxford, 1870) ; E. Cardwell, Documentary 
Annals (Oxford, 1839) ; Original Lettersy ed. H. Ellis (11 vols., 
1824-1846) ; Zurich Letters (2 vols.), Original Letters (2 vols.)^ ed. 
Robinson (1842-1847) ; Latimer’s Sermons (1844), and Archbishop 
Parker's Correspondence y ed. J. Bruce and T. T. Perowne, all Parker 
Soc. Publ, Cambridge ; see also General Index to Parker Soc.'s Publ, 
(1855) ; R. Pole (Cardinal), Epistolaey ed. Quirini (5 vols., Brescia, 
1744-1757) ; G. W, Prothero, Select Statutes y &c. ; Elisabeth and 
James I. (3^ ed., Oxford, 1906). Supplementary : Strype, Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials (6 vols., 1513-1556) ; Annals (Elizabeth! (7 vols.) ; 
Memorials of Cranmer (2 vols.) ; Lives of Parker (3 vols.), Grindal, 
Whitgift (3 vols.), all with a large r^ertory of documents, also of 
Cheke, T. Smith and Aylmer (all Oxford, 1820-1824) ; Burnet, 
History of the Reformationy ed. N. Pocock (7 vols., Oxford, 1865), 
with many documents. Chronicles and early Histories : W. Camden, 
Annales (Elizabeth), ed. T. Heame (3 vols., 1717); Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Maryy cd. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1850) ; 
E, Hall, Chronicle (Henty VIIL), ed. C. Whibley (2 vols., London, 
1904) ; N. Harpsfield, Treatise on the Pretended Divorce of Henry 
VJII.y ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., 1878) ; J. Foxc, Acts and Monu- 
ments (often called " The Book of Martyrs ’j, ed. S. R. Cattley and 
G. Townsend (a book with many facts industriously gathered, many 
documents and some errors) (8 vols., London, 1843-1849) ; II. 
Machyn, Diary (1550-1563), and Narratives of the Reformationy both 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1854, 1859) ; W. Roper, The Life of 
Sir Thomas Morey ed. S. Singer (1817), aiid other editions, a beautiful 
book by More's son-in-law ; N. Sander, De origine ac progressu 
schismatis Anglicaniy continued by E. Rishton (Rome, 1586), 
translated by D. Lewis (London, 1877) (Sander was a Roman 
Catholic priest who wrote in 1 576 ; his l^guage is violent but the 
narrative generally trustworthy) ; The Presbyterian Movement in the 
Reign of Queen Elisahethy ed. R. G. Usher (R. Hist. Soc., 1905). 
Modem histories : J. H. Blunt, History of the English Reformation 
(London, 1878), a careful work, though of no great historical im- 
portance ; T. E. Bridgett, Life of Blessed' John Fisher (London, 
1888) ; R. W, Dixon, History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction (5 vols., London, 1878-1892), a 
book showing great knowledge and insight ; V. M. Doreau, Henry 
VIII et les martyres de la Chartreuse (Paris, 1890) ; H. Fisher, 
History of England I48s-ts47y presents a brilliant and trustworthy 
narrative of ecclesiastical Etffairs during the reign of Henry VIII., 
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and forms vol. v. of the Political History of England, ed. W. Hunt 
and R. L. Poole (London, 1906); P. Friedmann, Anne Boleyn 
g-ondon, 1884), an important work ; W. H, Frere, History of the 
English Churchy ed. W. R. W. Stephens and W. Hunt 

(1904), scholarly; J. A. Froude, History of England (1527-1588), a 
work of literary beauty, research and historical grasp, from an anti- 
ecclesiastical standpoint, with some blemishes, but of increasing 
value after the reign of Henry VIII. (12 vols., London^ 1856-1870, 
clicap editions, 1881-1882, 1893) ; J* Gairdner, History of the English 
Churchy Henry VIII. to Mary, ed. Stephens and Hunt (London, 
3902), by the highest authority on the period ; H, E. Jacobs, The 
Lueherun Movement in England (Philadelphia, 1890), chiefly on 
progressive doctrinal change ; A. F. Pollard, Henry VIIL (London, 
with iJlnstrations 1902, with references 1905), an excellent general 
history of the reign, England under Protector Somerset (London, 
1900), and Life of Cranmer (London, 1904). For Rebellion Period : 
Oi^emporary and eaiiy: State PaperSy Domestic, 1623-1G49, ed. 
J. Bruce, W. D. Hamilton, Mra S. C. Lomas (23 vols.), from 1649, 
ed. E. Green (13 vols.),, aad Calendars of Committees far Phmdered 
Ministers y &c., ^ Record Publ. ; Constitutional Daeumenis of the 
Puritan Revolntiony ed. S* R. Gardiner (Oxford, 1899) * J* Evelyn, 
Diaryy ed. A. Dobson (5 vote., Ijsndon, igo6) ; also ed. W. Bray 
; J* Hacket, Scrinia reseratay Life of Aich- 
bwbop WiUianis (London, 1715) ; P. Heylyn, Cyprianus AnglicanuSy 
Life of Archbishop Laud (Dublin, 1OG8) r W. Laud, WorkSy ed. W. 
Scott and W. Bites, Library of Anglo-Catliolic Theology (7 vote., 
Oxford, 1847-1860) ; J. Milton, various Prose WorkSy ed. C. Symmons 
(7 vote., London, 1806) ; Puritan Visitations of Oxfordy ed. M. 
Burrows (Camden Soc., 1881). Later: W. H. Hutton, Historv of 
the English Churchy idacy-zyt^y ed. Stephens and Hunt (London, 
1903), and William Laud (London, 1895) ; S. R. Gardiner, History 
of Englnndy under various titles, ito^-rbsj (London, 1863-1903), 
and cr. »vo edition begun 1883, a work of vast research and learning, 
contains fair and earful accounts of religious matters ; D. Masson, 
Ll/s of Milton (7 vols., London, 1859-1894) ; D. Neal, History of the 
ed. J, Toulmin (3 vols., 1837) ; W. A. Shaw, The English 
Churchy 1640-1660 I2 voLs., London, 1900), and on the Westminster 
Assembly, Cambridge Modern Historyy iv. c. 12 (Cambridge, 1906) ; 
L Stoughton, Ecclesiastical History of England, Civil WarSy &c. 
(4 vote., London, 1867-1870), by a dissenting divine, a careful and 
unpreju^ced history; J. Walker. Sufferings of tlw Clergy (London, 
17*4)- , For Restoration and Revolution Period: H Baxter, 
Reliquiae Baxierianaey ed. M. Sylvester (London, 1696) ; and E. 

yA'bs^idgmewt of Life of Baxter (2 vote,, 1713) ; R, Bentley, 
Lys of Bishop StilUn^leety with Works in 6 vote. (I./)iidon, 1710) ; 
Bishop G. Burnet, Histoiy of his Own Time (6 vote., Oxford, 1783) ; 

G. Doyly, Life of Archbishop Sancroft {2 vols., London, 1821) ; W. 
Kennett (Bishop), Compleal History y vol. iii. (London, 1710) ; T. 
^thbury. History of the Nonfurors (London, 1843) ; T. B. Macaulay, 
History of England (5 vote., Ixradon, 1858-1861) ; Magdalen College 
and James //., ed. J. R. Bloxam, Oxford Historical Society (Oxford, 
1686) ; R. Nebon, Life of Bishop Bully ed. Burton (Oxford, 1827) ; 
J^. H. Overton, The Nonjurors (London, 1902), and Life in the English 
Oh^chy 1660-1714 {2 vote., London, 18B5) ; E. H. Plumptre, Life of 
Bishop Ken (2 vote., London, 1888) ; I, Walton, Lives (Bishop G. 
Morloy and otliers] (London, 1898, and frequently). For 18th 
century : C. J . Abbey, The English Church and its BishopSy 1700- 
fdoo {2 vote., London, 1887) ; C, J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The 
English Church in the i6th Century (London, revised ed., 1887), a 
pleasant and useful book) ; R, Cecil, Life of John Newton (London, 
jSa?) ; A. C. Froecr, Life of Bishop Berkeley y vcd. iv. of Works 
(Oxford, 1871) ; Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George //., 
ed. J. W. Croker (3 vote., London, 1884) ; A. H. Hore, The Church 
of England from WiUiam III. to Victoria (2 vote., Oxford, 1886) ; 
J. Hunt, Religious Thought in England (3 vols., London, 1873) ; 
HunHngdony Seiinay Countess ofy Life and Times (2 vote., London, 

* J* K®ble, Life of Bishop Wilson (Oxford, 1863) ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the iSth Century, vols. i.-iii. 
and V. (6 vols., London, 1879-1890) ; Bishop T, Newton, Auto- 
^ofaabkyy with Works (6 vote., London, 1787) ; J. H. Overton and 
F. Histop of the En^ish Church, lyig-iSoo, ed. Stephens 

and Hunt (London, 1906) ; w. Roberts, Memoir of Hannah More 
(4 vote., Ixmdon, 1834) ; W. A. Spooner, Bishop Butler (London, 
1891); Sir J. Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (2 vote., 
Loifoon, an acoamvt of Ihe Evangelicals early in the 19th 

century ; ^ L. Stephen, English Thought in the iSth Century (2 vote., 
^ndon, 1881), for theological controversies ; H. Thomp.son, Life of 
(Lo^on, 1838) ; R. Watson, Anecdotes of the Life of 
mshop n. W<d$on (2 vote., London, r8'i8), presents a curious picture 
of a bnhop s hfe 1782-18x6 ; R. and S. Witberforce, Memoir of W. 

(5 vote., London, 1838). See under Mbthodism ; 
WxstEY (family) ; and Whitefield, George. 

For tjw Oxford Movement and onwards : A. W. Bonn, En^ish 
S?*”**^*?^ Csfifttfv (2 vote., Lemdon, 19^) ; A. C. 

BomimI) Ll/s of Arekbit^ E. W. Benson (2 vote., London, 1899) ; 
b w Twelve Good Men (2 vote., London, 1888) ; 

T Movement (London, 1891) 

^ ». L^f (Oxford, 1869) ; R. T. Davidson and 

w. A. C. Taif (2 vote., London. 1892)“; 

H, P. Liddon and J. O. Johnston, Life of Pusey {4 vote., London, 


1893-1895) ; T. Mosley, Reminiscences of Oriel and the Oxford 
Movement (2 vote., London, 1882) ; J, H. Newman, Apologia pro 
Vita sua (London, 1864) ; R. Prothero, Correspondence of Dean 
A. P. Stanley (2 vote., London, 1893) ; R. G. Wilberforce and A 
AshwcU, Life of Bishop 5 . Wilberforce (3 vote., London, 1879); 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts (1883), and 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906), 
both H.M. Stationery Office ; Official Year Booh of the Church of 
Englandy S.P.C.K. (1906). (W. H v.) 

ENGLEFIELp, SIR FRANCIS (c. 1520-1596), English Roman 
Catholic politician, born probably about 1520, was the. eldest son 
of Sir Thomas Englefield of Englefield, Berkshire, justice of the 
common pleas. His moldier was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Robert Throckmorton, one of the well-known Catholic family of 
Coughton, Warwickshire. Francis, who succeeded his father in 
1537, was too young to have ^en any part in the opposition to 
the abolition of the Roman jurisdiction and dissolution of the 
monasteries ; and he acquiesced in these measures to the extent 
of taking the oath of royal supremacy, serving as sheriff of 
Beiicshire and Oxfordshire in 154^1547, and accepting in 1545 a 
grant of the manor of Tilehurst, which had belonged to Reading 
Abbey. He was even knighted at the coronation of Edward VI. 
in February 1547. But Ibe progress of the Reformation during 
that reign alienated him, and he attached his fortunes to the 
cause of the princess Mary, whose service he entered before 
1551. In August of that year he was sent to the Tower for 
permitting Mass to be celebrated in Mary’s household. He was 
released in the following March, and permitted to resume his 
duties in Mary’s service. But in February 1553 he was again 
summoned before the privy council, and may have been in 
confinement at the crisis of July ; perhaps he was only released 
on Mary’s triumph, for his name does not appear among those 
who exerted themselves on her behalf before the middle of 
August. He was then sworn a member of the privy council like 
many othen who owed their promotion to their loyalty rather 
than to their political abilities. Their numbers swelled the privy 
council and sadly impaired its efficiency ; but Mary resisted the 
various attempts to get rid of them because she liked staunch 
friends, and regarded them as a salutary check upon the abler but 
less scrupulous members who had served Edward VI. as well as 
herself. Engiefield sat as M.P. for Berkshire in all Mary’s 
parliaments except that of April 1554, but received no higher 
political office than the lucrative mastership of the court of 
wards. 

He wa^ an ardent believer in persecution, was present at 
Hooper’s trial, sought Ascham’s ruin, and naturally bst his office 
and nis seat on the privy council at Elizabeth’s succession. He 
retired to the continent before May 1559, and from that time 
until his death was an active participant in all schemes for the 
restoration of Roman Catholicism. At first his ideas took such 
comparatively mild forms as inducing the pope to send a legate to 
persuade Elizabeth to return to the folcl; but gradually they 
grew more violent and treasonable, until Engiefield became the 
close confidant of Cardinal Allen, Parsons and the “ jesuited ” 
Catholics, who advocated forcible intervention by Spain and the 
succession of the infanta ; in 1585 Engiefield thought that Mary’s 
succession, peaceful or other, would not be satisfactory unless it 
were owing to Spanish support and she were dependent on 
Philip. Engiefield lived first at Rome, then in the Low Countries, 
and finally at Valladolid. He was blind for the last twenty years 
of his life, and received a pensbn of six hundred crowns from 
Philip. He had been outlawed in 1564 and his estates sequestered, 
but they were not forfeited until 1585, when an act of attainder 
was passed against Engiefield. Even then some legal difficulties 
stood in the way of their appropriation by the crown, for Engie- 
field, obviously with an eye to this contingency, had conditionally 
settled them on his nephew Francis. The long arguments on the 
point are given in (bke’s Reports, and a furriier act was passed 
m 1592 confirming the forfeiture to the crown. The n^hew, 
however, eventually recovered some of the family estates, and was 
created a baronet in 1612. His uncle was alive in September 
1596, but apparently died at Valladolid about the end of that 
year. His tomb there used to be shown to visitors as that of an 
eminent man< 
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churches have become centres of religious activity, and in parish 
churches the administration of the Holy Communion and week- 
day services are frequent. Many of the laity co-operate in 
church work and liberally support it. During the years 1898- 
1907 598 churches were built or rebuilt, and during twenty-four 
years, 1884-1907, the voluntary offerings for church building were 
]r27,6i2,709, and for endowments and parsonages £6,116,592, yet 
church extension faik to keep pace with the mcrease of the 
population. Evangelistic efforts, the relief of the sick and poor, 
and the inculcation of temperance are zealously carried on. 
Good work is done by twenty-six sisterhoods and several institu- 
tions of deaconesses, and one or two communities of celibate 
clergy. In the British colonies and India the episcopate consists 
(1909) of seven archbishops with two coadjutors; there are 
also sevpty diocesan bishops, and in other parts of the world 
thirty missionary bishops. The S.P.G. has 847 ordained ministers, 
including thirty chaplains in Europe, besides many female 
missionaries ; the C.M.S. has 793 ordained ministers, and many 
other missionaries of both sexes ; the Zenana Missionary Society 
has a staff of 1288 ; other church societies for foreign missions are 
vigorous, and the S.P.C.K. in addition to its work at home spends 
large sums in furthering the church abroad. The benefits arising 
from conference liave increasingly been valued since the revival 
of convocation. Appreciation of the importance of lay support 
and counsel has led to the institution of two voluntary elective 
assemblies called Houses of Laymen, one for each province, and in 
1905 an association of the four houses of convocation and the two 
lay assemblies was formed with the name of the Representative 
Church Council. During the last forty years diocesan confer- 
ences, in which the laity are represented, have become universal, 
while ruridecanal and other meetings of a like kind are general. 
An annual church congress, established in 1861, held its forty- 
ninth meeting m 1909. Of wider importance are the Lambeth 
conferences, held since 1878 at intervals of ten years, to which the 
bishops of the English Church and the churches in communion 
with It arc invited, and meet under the presidency of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The first of these conferences, which 
illustrate the dignity of the sec founded by St Augustine and now 
the head of a vast quasi-patriarchate, was held under the 
presidency of Archbishop Longley in 1867 (see Lambeth Con- 
FERENCE.S and Anglican Communion). 

Authorities. — General Historie.s, Narrative : J. Collier, Ecclesi- 
astical History of Great Britain (to 1685), ed. T. Lathbury (9 vols., 
I-ondon, 1852) ; T. Fuller, Church History (to 1648), ed. J. S. Brewer 
(Oxford, 1845), valuable near the author’s own time ; C. Dodd, 
Church History of England (to 1625, by a Roman Catholic), ed. M. A. 
Tiemoy (5 vols., London, 1839-1843) ; Dean W. F. Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury (to 1663) (12 vols., London, j86o- 
1879) ; G. G. Perry, Students' English Church History (to 1884) 
(London, 1887), a carefully written book ; A History of the English 
Churchy cd. Stephens and Hunt, in 8 vols., noticed below under 
various periods ; H. O. Wakeman, An Introduction to the History 
of the Church of England (London, 1896), a brightly written manual 
by a pronounced high churchman. Documents : D. Wilkins, 
Concilia (446-1717) (4 vols. fob, London, 1737), a splendid work; 
A. W. Haddan and Bishop W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (3 vols,, Oxford, 1869-1873), supersedes Wilkins so far 
as it goes, but deals with English Church only to 870, with Welsh, 
Scottish and Cumbrian churches to later dates ; H. Gee and W. J, 
Hardy, Documents of English Church History (to 1700) (London, 
1896), useful for students. Constitutional : Bishop W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England (parts of) (3 vols., revised ed., 
Oxford, 1895-1897), a work of great learning; F. Makower, 
Constitutional History of the Church of England^ from the German 
(London, 1895) I Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the 

Church of England (London, 1898), authoritative. (See under 
Convocation.) 

From 597 : Bede, Historia ecclesiasticay ed. C. Plummer (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1896), the primary authority to 731, trans. by J, A. Giles 
(Bohn’s Library) and others ; see also Eddi’s contemporary “ Vita 
Wllfridi," in Historians of Yorky ed. James Rainc, Rolls .series (3 vols,, 
1879-1894) ; W. Bright, Early English Church History (to 709) 
(3rd ed., Oxford, 1897), a learned and beautiful book ; articles in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (to 9th century), ed. W. Smith and 
H. Wace (4 vols., London, 1877-1887), Later Anglo-Saxon: In 
Chronicles and biographies, as Anglo-Saxon Chronicle y Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles y ed. C, Plummer (2 vols., 1892), trans. by B. Thorpe, 
l^lls series (1861), and others; Asser, Life of Alfredy ed. W. H. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), trans. by Giles ; Memorials of DunstaUy 
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ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series (1874). Modem : J. Lingard, History of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church (2 vols., London, 2nd ed., printed 1858) ; 
W. Hunt, History of the English Churchy ed, Stephens and 

Hunt (London, revised ed., 1901). 

For later medieval times: (i) Chroniclers, &c., after 1066, as 
Florence of Worcester, ed. B. Thorpe, Eng, Hist, Soc. (2 vols., 1878), 
trans. by J. Stevenson in Church Historians (I-ondon, 1833) ; Symeon 
of Durham, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls series (2 vols., 1882) ; Eadmer (for 
Archbishop Anselm), ed. M. Rule, Rolls series (1884) ; WiUiam of 
Malmesbury, Gesta regumy &c. (to i x 52), ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series 
(2 vols., 1887), and Gesta pontificumy ed. N. £. S. A. Hamilton, 
Rolls series U870) ; (John of Salisbury ?) Historia pontificalis (for 
Archbishop Theobald, 1 139-1161), ed. Pertz, Rerum Germ, scriptt. 
XX. ; Materials for the Life of Archbishop Bechet y etf. J. C. Robertson, 
Rolls series (7 vols., 1875-1885) ; Giraldus Cambrensis (12th cen- 
tury), Gemma ecclesiastica and Speculum ecclesioBy Works ii. and iv., 
ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls series (1862, 1873) ; Matthew Paris, Chronica 
majofa (to 1259), ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls series (7 volk., 1880-1883), 
and many more. (2) Letters, as Archbishop Lanfranc, EpiatolaCy 
ed. Giles (Oxford, 1844) ; Archbishop Anselm, Epistolaey ed. Migne 
(Paris, 1863) ; Robert Grosseteste, EpistolaCy ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls 
series (1861), and others. (3) Bishops’ Registers, as Registrum J. 
Pechham (Archbishop of Canterbury, 1279-1292), ed. C. T. Martin, 
Rolls series (3 vols., 1882-1886) ; Exeter Registers y ed. Hingeston- 
Randolph (^ vols., 1889) ; Registers of Bishops Drokensford and 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, cd. W. H. Dickinson and T. S. Holmes, 
Somerset Record Soc. (3 vols., 1887, 1895-1896), and others. For 
Wycliffe and early Lollards sec Wycliffe. R. Pecock, Repressor of 
Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy y ed. C. Babington, Rolls series (2 vols., 
i860); and T. Gascoigne, Loci e libro veritatumy ed. J. T. Rogers 
(Oxford, 1881), which gives ample notices of abuses, should be 
consulted for 15th century. Modem books: W. R. W. St^hens, 
The English Church, lodd-ixfx (revised edition, 1904), and w. W. 
Capes, The English Church in the J4ih and ^th Centuries (1900), 
both ed. Stephens and Hunt (London) ; J. &iine, Archbishops of 
York (ends at 1373) (I-ondon, 1863) ; F. A. Gasquet, Henry III. and 
the Church (London, 1903). Biographical : Dean R. W. Church, 
Anselm (London, 1870) ; M. Rule, Life and Times of St Anselm 
(written from a Roman Catholic standpoint) (2 vols., London, 1883) ; 
C. de R6musat, Vie dc S. Anselme (Paris, 1868) ; G. G. Perry, St 
Hughy Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1879) ; F. S. Stevenson, Robert 
GrossetestCy Bishop of Lincoln (London, 1099), and others. 

For the Reformation Perioa : Documents^ : Notices in Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII., cd. J. S. Brewer, J. Gairdncr, R. H. 
Brodie, Record I’ubl. (19 vols., 1862-1905), and Calendars of State 
Papers for Henry VIIL, Edward VL, ed. R Lemon (1856) and 
M. A. Green (1870), for Mary, ed. Lemon (1856), Record Publ., and 
for Elizabeth, Hatfield MSS., Hist. MSS. ^mm. ; Acts of the Privy 
Council y ed. J. R. Dasent (1890), in progress ; Records of the Reforma- 
tioHy ed. N. Pocock (2 vols., Oxford, 1870) ; E. Cardwell, Documentary 
Annals (Oxford, 1839) ; Original Lettersy ed. H. Ellis (11 vols., 
1824-1846) ; Zurich Letters (2 vols.), Original Letters (2 vols.)^ ed. 
Robinson (1842-1847) ; Latimer’s Sermons (1844), and Archbishop 
Parker's Correspondence y ed. J. Bruce and T. T. Perowne, all Parker 
Soc. Publ, Cambridge ; see also General Index to Parker Soc.'s Publ, 
(1855) ; R. Pole (Cardinal), Epistolaey ed. Quirini (5 vols., Brescia, 
1744-1757) ; G. W, Prothero, Select Statutes y &c. ; Elisabeth and 
James I. (3^ ed., Oxford, 1906). Supplementary : Strype, Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials (6 vols., 1513-1556) ; Annals (Elizabeth! (7 vols.) ; 
Memorials of Cranmer (2 vols.) ; Lives of Parker (3 vols.), Grindal, 
Whitgift (3 vols.), all with a large r^ertory of documents, also of 
Cheke, T. Smith and Aylmer (all Oxford, 1820-1824) ; Burnet, 
History of the Reformationy ed. N. Pocock (7 vols., Oxford, 1865), 
with many documents. Chronicles and early Histories : W. Camden, 
Annales (Elizabeth), ed. T. Heame (3 vols., 1717); Chronicle of 
Queen Jane and Queen Maryy cd. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1850) ; 
E, Hall, Chronicle (Henty VIIL), ed. C. Whibley (2 vols., London, 
1904) ; N. Harpsfield, Treatise on the Pretended Divorce of Henry 
VJII.y ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., 1878) ; J. Foxc, Acts and Monu- 
ments (often called " The Book of Martyrs ’j, ed. S. R. Cattley and 
G. Townsend (a book with many facts industriously gathered, many 
documents and some errors) (8 vols., London, 1843-1849) ; II. 
Machyn, Diary (1550-1563), and Narratives of the Reformationy both 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1854, 1859) ; W. Roper, The Life of 
Sir Thomas Morey ed. S. Singer (1817), aiid other editions, a beautiful 
book by More's son-in-law ; N. Sander, De origine ac progressu 
schismatis Anglicaniy continued by E. Rishton (Rome, 1586), 
translated by D. Lewis (London, 1877) (Sander was a Roman 
Catholic priest who wrote in 1 576 ; his l^guage is violent but the 
narrative generally trustworthy) ; The Presbyterian Movement in the 
Reign of Queen Elisahethy ed. R. G. Usher (R. Hist. Soc., 1905). 
Modem histories : J. H. Blunt, History of the English Reformation 
(London, 1878), a careful work, though of no great historical im- 
portance ; T. E. Bridgett, Life of Blessed' John Fisher (London, 
1888) ; R. W, Dixon, History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction (5 vols., London, 1878-1892), a 
book showing great knowledge and insight ; V. M. Doreau, Henry 
VIII et les martyres de la Chartreuse (Paris, 1890) ; H. Fisher, 
History of England I48s-ts47y presents a brilliant and trustworthy 
narrative of ecclesiastical Etffairs during the reign of Henry VIII., 
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the Solent, the strait west of the Isle of Wight, and later by way 
of Spithead, the eastern strait. Finally the effect of the tidal 
stream entering the Channel through the Strait of Dover from 
the North Sea must be considered. The set of this stream 
towards the Strait of Dover from the east corresponds in time 
with that of the Channel stream {i.e, the stream within an area 
defined by Start Point, the Casquets, Beachy Head and the mouth 
of the Somme) towards the strait from the west ; the set of the 
two streams away from the strait also corresponds, and con- 
sequently they alternately meet and separate. The area in which 
the meeting and separation take place lies between Beachy 
Head and the North Foreland, the mouth of the Somme and 
Dunkirk. Within this area, therefore, a stream is formed, 
known as the intermediate stream, which, running at first with 
the Channel stream and then with the North Sea stream, changes 
its direction throu^ut its length almost simultaneously, 
and is never slack. Under these conditions, the time of high 
water eastward of Selsey Bill as far as Dover is almost the same 
at all points, though somewhat earlier at the east than at the 
west of this stretch of coast. The configuration of the French 
coast causes a very strong tidal flow in the Gulf of St Malo, with 
an extreme range at spring tides of 42 ft. at St Germain, com- 
pared with a range of 12 ft. at Exmouth and 7 ft. at Portland. 
In the neighbourhood of Beer Head and Portland and Weymouth 
Roads the streams are found to form vertices with only a slight 
movement. On the eastern (Selsey-Dovcr) section of the English 
coast the maximum range of tide is found at Hastings, with a 
decrease both eastward and westward of this point. 

Westerly winds are most prevalent in the Channel. The total 
number of gales recorded in the period 1871-1885 was 190, of 
which 104 were south-westerly. Gales are most frequent from 
October to January (November during the above period had more 
than any other month, with an average of 2-1), and most rare 
from May to July. It appears that gales are generally more 
violent and prolonged when coincident with spring tides than 
with neaps. The winds have naturally a powerful effect on the 
tidal streams and currents, the latter being in these .seas simply 
movements of the water set up by gales, which may themselves be 
far distant. Thus under the influence of westerly winds prevail- 
ing west of the Iberian Peninsula a current may be set up from the 
Bay of Biscay across the entrance of the Channel ; this is called 
Rennell’s current. Fogs and thick weather are common in the 
Channel, and occur at all seasons of the year. Observations 
during the period 1876-1890 at Dover, Hurst Castle and the 
Scilly Isles showed that at the two first stations fogs most 
frequently accompany anticyclonic conditions in winter, but at 
the Scilly Isles diey are much more common in summer than 
in winter, and accompany winds of moderate strength more 
frequently than in the case of the up-Channel stations. 

(O. J.R.IL) 

Salinity and Temperature . — The waters of the English C hannel 
are derived partly from the west and partly from the English and 
FVench rivers, and all observations tend to show that there is a 
slow and almost continuous airrent through it from west to east. 
The western supply comes from two sources, one of which, the 
ihore important, is the relatively salt and warm water of the Bay 
of Biscay, which enters from the south-west and has a salinity 
sometimes reaching 35*6 pro mille (parts of salt per thousand by 
weight) ; the other consists of a southerly current from the Irish 
Channel, and is colder and has a salinity of 35*0 to 35*2 pro mille. 
As the water passes eastwards it mixes with the fresher coastal 
water, so that the salinities generally rise from the shore to the 
central line, and from east to west, though south of Scilly Islands 
there is often a fall due to the influence of the Irish Channel. 
The mean annual salinity decreases from between 35*4 and 35*5 
pro mille in the western entrance to 35*2 pro mille at the Strait of 
Dover on the central axis, and to about 34*7 pro mille under the 
Isle of Wight and off the Bay of the Seine. The English Channel 
may be divided into two Eu^as by a line drawn from Start Point to 
Guernsey and the Gulf of St%alo. In the eastern area the water 
is thoroughly mixed owing to the action of the strong tidal 
currents and its comparatively small depth, and salinities and 


temperatures are therefore generally the same from surface to 
bottom ; while westward of this line there is often a strongly 
marked division into layers of different salinity and temperature, 
especially in summer and autumn, when the fresher water of 
the Irish Channel is found overlying the salt water of the Bay 
of Biscay. The salinity of the English Channel undergoes an 
annual change, being highest in winter and spring and lowest in 
summer, and this change is better marked in the eastern area, 
where the mean deviation from the annual mean reaches 0*3 pro 
mille, than it is farther west with a mean deviation of o*i pro 
mille. There is also reason to believe that there is a regular 
change with a two-year period, years of high m^imum and low 
minimum alternating with years of low maximum and high 
minimum. Variations of long period or unperiodic also occur, 
which are probably, and in one case ( 1905) almost certainly, due to 
changes taking place some months earlier far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The mean annual surface temperature increases from between 
C. and II ‘ 5 ** C. at the Strait of Dover to over 12*^ C. at the 
western entrance.^ The yearly range in the eastern area is 
considerable, reaching ii® C. off the Isle of Wight and 10® C. 
in the Strait of Dover ; westward it gradually decreases to 5® C. 
a short distance north-west of Dshant. The mean maximum 
temperature, over 16“ C., is found under the English coast from 
Start Point to the Strait of Dover al.H>ut the ist of September 
and off the French coast eastward of Cape la Hague about 
eleven days later. In the western area the maximum tempera- 
ture is about 15° C. and occurs between September i and n. 
The mean minimum surface temperature is between 5^ C. and 
6® C. at the eastern end, and increases to over 9® C. off the coast of 
Brittany. Owing to the thorough mixing of the water in the 
eastern area the temperatures are here generally the same at all 
depths, and the description of the surface conditions applies 
equally to the bottom. In the western entrance, on the other 
hand, the bottom temperature is often much lower than on the 
surface ; the range here is also much less, about 3® C., and the 
maximum is not reached till about the ist of October, or from 
three weeks to a month later than on the surface. 

A detailed account of the mean conditions in the English Channel 
will he found in Rap. et procHs-verbam, vol. vi., and Bulletin sttppU- 
mentaire (1908) of the Conscil Permanent International pour l Ex- 
pioration de la Mcr (Copenhagen), (D. J . M.) 

Cross-Channel Communication. — ^An immense amount of time 
and thought has been expended in the elaboration of schemes 
to provide unbroken railway communication between Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe and enable passengers and 
goods to be conveyed across the Channel without the delay and 
expense involved by transhipping them into and out of ordinary 
steamers. These schemes have taken three main forms : (i) 
tunnels, either made through the ground under the sea, or 
consisting of built-up structures resting upon the sea bed ; (2) 
bridges, either elevated high above the sea-level so as to admit of 
the unimpeded passage of ships under them, or submerged below 
the surface ] and (3) train ferries, or vessels capable of conveying 
a train of railway Vehicles with their loads. A tunnel was first 
proposed at the very beginning of the 19th century by a French 
minmg engineer named Mathieu, whose scheme was for a time 
favourably regarded by Napoleon, but it was first put on a 
practical basis more than fifty years later by J. A. Thome 
de Gamond (1807-1876), whose plans were submitted to the 
French emperor in 1856. This engineer had begun to work 
at the problem of cross-Channel communication twenty years 
previously, and had considered the possibility of a submerged 
tunnel or tube resting on the sea-level, of .steam ferries plying 
between huge piers thrown out from both coasts, and of a bridge, 
for which he prepared five different plans. He again brought 
forward his scheme for a tunnel, in a modified form, in 1867, and 
exhibited his plans in the Universal Exhibition of that year. 

! About the same time an English engineer, William Lowe, of 
! Wrexham, was also working at the idea of a tunnel Geological 
I investigation convinced him that between Fanhole, a point half a 

1 » 50* F. ^ io« C. ; 60‘8® F. ^ 16® C. 
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mih irest of the South Foreland light, and Sangatte on the 
French coast, 4 m. W. of Calais, the Dover grey chalk was 
continuous from side to side, and he oonsidered that this stratum, 
owing to its comparative freedom from water and the general 
absence cS cracks and fissures, offered exii^tional advantages for 
a tunnel He and Thom 4 de Gamond* joined forces, and their 
plans were adopted by an international committee whose object 
was to popularize the idea of a tunnel both in England and France. 
Its engineers on the English side were Lowe, Sir James Brunlees 
and Sir John Hawkshaw, the last of whom in 1866 had made 
trial bonngs at St Margaret’s and near Sangatte ; and on the 
French side Thom^ de Gamond, Paulin Talabot and Michael 
Chevalier. In 1868 they reported that there was a reasonable 
prospect of completing the tunnel in ten or twelve years at a cost 
not exceeding ten millions sterling. They admitted, however, 
that there was some risk of an influx of the sea, but pointed out 
that this risk could be determined by driving preliminary 
driftways, as suggested by Lowe, and for this purpose ^ked 
for financial aid iirom the imperial treasu^. A comm^sion of 
inquiry then appointed by the French ministry of public works 
reported favourably on the plans, though it declined to 
recommend a grant of money ; but the further progress of the 
scheme was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war. 

The tunnel was by no means the only plan in evidence at this 
period for securing continuous railway communication between 
England and France. An iron tube, resting on the bottom of the 
sea, had been proposed by Tessier de Mottray in 1803, and had 
again been considered by Thom6 de Gamond in 1833 ; but after 
1850 projects of this kind might almost be counted by the dozen. 
Some of the structures were to he of iron, others of concrete or 
masonry, and some were to be floated a moderate distance 
below the surface. One of the most carefully worked out plans 
was that of J. F. Bateman and J. Revy, who proposed to con- 
struct a continuous tube, 13 ft. in internal diameter, of iron 
rings each 10 ft. long, each ring being built out from the com- 
pleted portion of the tube by means of a horizontal chamber or 
bell, which slid telescopically over the last few rings previously 
put in place, and was moved forward by hydraulic power. About 
the same time Zerah Colburn produced plans for a tube con- 
structed of 1000 ft. sections, which were to be built in dry dock 
and then successively attached by a ball and socket joint to 
the completed portion, the whole being raised from the bottom 
and dragged out to sea, by the aid of a large number of ships, 
as each section was attached and launched. Thomas Page, 
again, the builder of Westminster Bridge, proposed to place 
eight conical steel shafts at intervals across the Strait of Dover, 
and to connect them by long sections of tube lowered from the 
surface, the whole structure being covered with concrete when 
finished. No attempt was made to put any of these plans into 
execution, and the same was true of several bridge schemes 
propounded about the same time ; in one of these, spans one- 
half or three-quarters of a mile in length were contemplated, 
while another required 190 towers, 500 ft. apart and rising 500 ft. 
above the water-level, which obviously would have constituted 
an intolerable nuisance to navigation. The case, however, was 
different with a train ferry which was vigorously advocated by 
Sir John Fowler. His proposal was to employ steamers 450 ft. 
long, with a beam of 57 ft, and a speed of 20 knots, having railway 
lines laid down on their decks on and off which railway vehicles 
could be run directly at each side of the strait. Dover was to 
be the English port, while on the French coast a new harbour was 
to be formed at Audresselles, between Calais and Boulogne. 
This plan in 1872 received the sanction of the House of Commons, 
but was rejected ill the House of Lords by the casting vote of 
the chairman of the committee. According to another similar 
ferry scheme, which was worked out by Admiral Dupuy de 
L6me in 1870, a new maritime station was to be constructed 
at CaHiM, so far off the shore that it would command deep water 
at every state of the tide, and connected with the French railways 
by a bndge. 

After the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War, negotiations 


concerning the tunnel were resumed between tlw/ French and 
British governments, and in 1872 the laUterfintiiBiated that it 
had “ no objection in principle.” After some further communica- 
tions between the two governments in 1B74, settling the basis on 
which the enterprise should be allowed to proceed, a joint com- 
mission was appointed to arrange details relating tp jinwhction, 
the right of blocking the tunnel, flee., and this commission’s 
report was accepted as a basis of agreement between ^ govern- 
ments. In 1875 the Channel Tunnel Company obtained an act 
authorizing it to undertake certain preliminary works at St 
Margaret’s Bay. In the same year the French Submarine Rail- 
way Company obtained a concession, with the obligation to spend 
a minimum of 2,000,000 francs in making investigations ; in 
fact it took over 3000 samples from the bottom of the sea in the 
strait, and made over 7000 soundings, and ako sunk a shaft 
at Sangatte and started a heading. The English company did 
not do so muchi for it failed to raise the money it required and 
its powers expired in 1880. Moreover, it was not the only com- 
pany in the field, and its programme was not universally accepted 
as the best possible. Some authorities, such as Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, doubted whether the tunnel should be attempted 
in the chalk because of the likelihood of fissures being encounUred 
while others who thought the chalk suitable were dissatisfied 
with the actual plans and formed a rival ” Anglo-French Sub- 
marine Railway Company.” In 1882 another tunnel company 
made its appearance. In 1874 the South-Eastern Railway 
Company had obtained powers to sink experimental shafts i^n 
its property between Dover and Folkestone, and in 1881 to 
acquire lands, including the beach and foreshore, in that area 
in connexion with a Channel tunnel. These powers resulted, 
in 1882, in the formation of the Submarine Continental Railway 
Company which in that year sought parliamentary sanction 
for a tunnel, starting from a point west of Dover, at Shakespeare’s 
Cliff ; and at the same time the resuscitated Channel Tunnel 
Company applied for powers to make one from Fanhole, instead 
of St Margaret’s Bay as in its former scheme. The whole question 
of the tunnel was then widely discussed and considered by various 
committees, the last of which— a jomt select comimttee of the 
Lords and Commons — in 1883 expressed the opinion by a 
majority that it was ** inexpedient that parliamentary sanction 
should be given to a submarme communication between England 
and France.” This decision for the time being disposed of the 
question of making a tunnel, and though Sir Edward Watkin, 
one of its most prominent advocates, brought bill after bill before 
parliament to authorize experimental works in connexion with 
It, all were rejected. In 1882 the government interfered with 
the operations then in progress, and they were ultimately 
discontinued. They included a driftway 7 ft. in diameter which 
was driven for a distance of about 2300 yds. eastwards under the 
sea at an inclination of i in 72 from the bottom of a shaft sunk 
to a depth of 164 ft. in the chalk marl at Shakespeare’s Cliff. 

About this time the Channel Bridge and Railway Company 
took in hand the design of a bridge, the preliminary plans for 
which were exhibited in the Pans Exhibition of 1889. The 
terminal points were Folkestone and Cap Grisnez, and for the 
sake of facilitating the laying of the pier foundations it was 
proposed to take the bridge over the Varne and Colbart shoals* 
The main girders were to be nearly 59 yds. above the sea-level, 
the railway itself being more than 20 ft. higher still, and the spans 
were to vary in length between 540 and 108 yds. As the result 
of a survey of the sea bottom made in 1890, a modification in 
the line of the bridge was adopted, and it was taken direct from 
Cap Blancnez to the South Foreland. It was found that in this 
way an excellent bottom would be obtained for the foundations, 
and the length of the bridge would be 3 m. less, the number 
of piers, by employing spans of 434 and 542 yds. alternately, 
being reduced to 72. The cost of this structure was estimated 
at £28,320,000, exclusive of interest on capital during the period 
of construction, which was put at seven years. The same com- 
pany also worked out plans for a moving chariot or platform, 
capable of holding a railway train and supported by long legs 
on a submerged causeway or track constructed of steel or 
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•finoUMd concrete 45 or 50 ft. below low*water level. No attempt 
has been m«^ acti^ly> to carry out either this project or that 
of a bridge. 

In 1905 tile question of establishing a train ^rry from Dover 
across the Channel was brought forward by the Intercontinental 
Railwsy^ Company^, and in the following year the Channel Ferry 
(Dover) Act was passed authormng the woilc. About the same 
period the Channel Tunnel Company^ which had amalgamated 
with the‘ Submarine Railway Company, awoke to activity and 
^rted a campaign in favour of its sch^e ; but the bill which 
it promoted was opposed by the government axul accordingly 
was withdrawn in March 1907. 

See Blui-book, CoPmspomdewae ftspeciing proposed Channel 
Tunnel^ Commercial No. 6 (18,75) ; Blue-book, Correspondence wiih 
reference to the proposed Construction of a Channel Tunnel^ C. 3358 
(1882) ; Blue-book, Report from the Joint Select Committee of the House 
of Lords and Mouse of Ccfmnums on the Channel Tunnel (1883) ; F. J. 
BramwelL, The Makifig and Working of a Channel Tuxmol/' Proe. 
Uoy, Inst., May . iSlila Tylden Wright, "The Channel Tunnel," 
of England Irfy, Min. and Mech. Eng. vol. 33 (1882) ; 
'XS'. Boyd Dawkins, ^The Channel Tunnel," Manchester Geol. Soc.. 
May 11182, and Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1882, i8<39) ; E. de Rodiakowski, 
The Ckamnel Ferry (London, (H. M. R.) 

BIIOLiSH FIRANCB. The history of the English fiscal .system 
affords the best example known of continuous financial develop- 
ment, in respect both of institutions and methods. Though 
certain great periods of change can be readily noticed, yet from 
the time of the Norman Conquest to the beginning of the 20th 
century the line of < connexion is su bs tan tially unbroken. Perhaps 
the most revolutionary changes occurred in the 17th century, 
as the outcome of the Civil War and, later on, the revolution of 
1688. But even in this case there was no real breach of con- 
tinuity. It is, therefore, possible to trace the normal growth 
and expansion of British finance as one of the aspects of the 
nation’s history. 

The primitive financial institutions of England centre round 
the king’s household, or, in other words, the royal economy 
precedes the national one. Revenue dues collected by the king’s 
agents, rents, or ralher returns of produce, from land, and special 
levies for emergencies form the elements of the royal income, 
which gradually acquired greater regularity and consistency. 
Iktrt ky however, little or no evidence of any effective financial 
oiganizflution until we approach the iith century. The infiuence 
exercised from Normandy, which so powerfully affected the 
Enghsh rulers at this tiine, tended towards the creation of records 
of revenue daiins and also of a central treasury. 

With the union of England and Normandy under the same 
head the idea of settled administrative methods was definitely 
fixed and became of special importance in the field of finance. 
The systematiziiog spirit, so oharaoteristic of both the Norman 
and Angevin kings, produced the great institution of the ex- 
chequer (q.v.) with its judicial and administrative sides, and 
its elaborate forms of account and control. Even before this 
organization was developed the Domesday Survey (see Domesday 
Book)— now recognized as having a purely fiscal object (in Mait- 
land’s words “ a tax book, a geld book ”)^hows the movement 
towards careful observation of the sources of revenue. It is 
clear that William I. initiated a policy which was followed by 
his successors, in spite of the serious difficulties of the period ^ 
anarchy during Stephen’s nominal reign. The obscure question 
as to the real origin of the special contrivances employed by the 
exchequer is, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the financial inquirer, 
who may be content to hold ^at, granting the existence of some 
Old Engli!^ analogies, the system, as it appears in the 12th 
century, was a peculiar product of the conceptions as to fiscal 
orgymizatkm formed by Norman subtlety. It is the manner in 
which this institution held together and focused the revenues and 
expenditure of the kingdom that has to be oonsidered. The 
picture presented by the “ Dialogue of the Exchequer ” {c. 1176) 
is that of a comprehensive system which secured the receipt 
of the royal ^income, and provided a thorough audit of the 
accounts by empfoying prfc^sses adapted to the circumstances 
of the tfme. It is, in fact, through the description of financial 
institutions that it is possible to ascertain the forms d revenue 
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poftsesMd the emwti. The ingenuity expended on the 
^miniitrative machinery of the exchequer had as its the 
increase of the king’s resources, an object in which the official 
class of dmrehmen and lawyers was deeply interested^ 

In cffder to understand the diaracter of English finance in 
the middle i^es it is cfbsolutely essentid to bear constantly 
in mind the identification of the king with the stmte. Though 
feuddism (q.v.) was,, in one of its aspects, a powerful instrument 
for division of political autliority, it, nevertheless, in the particular 
form in which the Conqueror int^uced it into England, enabled 
the fiscal rights of the crown to be established in a more definite 
shape ithan was possible under the older condition. For, in the 
first place, the actual property of the crown was more carefully 
administered as each royal manor came under the system of 
accounting. Again, the various claims or dues of the king took 
more decidedly the feudal type and received stricter legal defini- 
tion. Further, the higher judicial oigannation assisted the 
expansion of court fees ; while, above all, the increased authority 
of the state made the casual xoccipts (for such they were) from 
trade more profitable. 

In a broad view the sources of revenue fall under the following 
heads:— (i) The royal estates which were distributed over 
England, derived in part from the possessions of the old English 
kings, but increased by the confiscations that followed the 
events of the Conqueror’s reign, as weH as by the doctrine that 
unowned land was the king’s {Urra regis). Over fourteen hundred 
manors appear in DomeSday as royal property. The forests, 
placed under special laws, yidWed little revenue, except in the 
form of penalties on offenders. The rural tenants, who at first 
paid their rents m produce, gradually commuted them into 
money payments. As the royal demesne was favourable for 
the growth of towns the rents derived from urban tenants 
became a valuable part of the yield from the demesne; this, 
later, took the shape of a payment friun the town as a unit (the 
firma burgi),g method which secured to the burghers freedom from 
the exactions of the sheriff and which was purchased by special 
payments. (2) The feudal rights. These included the claim to 
military service ; the three regular aids and the payments of 
relief at succession to a fief, as also the profits on wardships and 
marriages. Escheats and forfeitures completed the list. The 
yield from this source varied with the power of the king and was 
kept within bounds by the resistance of tlie tenants as shown 
m the provisions of Magna Carta. (3) The administration of 
justice was a lucrative prerogative of the crown. Suitors had to 
pay for securing the hearing of their cases in addition to the fees 
for writs, and both amercements and compositions increased 
the receipts under this head. (4) Two special classes contributed 
to the royal exchequer. As a ^at deal of the wealth of the 
country was in the hands of the chirrch the opportunities afforded 
by the vacancies of sees, abbacies and priories were utilized for 
the purpose of securing the profits of these offices during the time 
in which there was no occupant ; and this term was frequently 
prolonged by the king’s action or inaction. The Jews, until 
their expulsion, were an even more profitable class to the revenue. 
Being under the absolute control of the crown, they could be 
taxed at pleasure, either by taking a percentage of their property 
(e.g. in one case one- fourth), or by levies for alleged offences. 
The existence of a separate exchequer for the Jews is an indication 
of their fiscal value. (5) Direct taxation formed an extraordinary 
or occasional head of revenue. The Danegeld was succeeded by 
the carucage, and the commutation of military service introdticed 
the scutage, but these forms were of little immediate importance, 
though very significant for the future course erf development. 
(6) Lastly come the dues claimed at the ports, whidi contain 
in germ the customs system of later times, though they rather 
resemble the harbour charges of modem ports and were very 
trivial in amount. 

The history of the English financial system consists largely 
in the exhibition of the different fortunes of these several com- 
ponent parts of the exchequer receipts ; for it must be re- 
membered that the sheriff was bound to account to that tribunal 
for all that he should have received, and by this agency the local 
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mih irest of the South Foreland light, and Sangatte on the 
French coast, 4 m. W. of Calais, the Dover grey chalk was 
continuous from side to side, and he oonsidered that this stratum, 
owing to its comparative freedom from water and the general 
absence cS cracks and fissures, offered exii^tional advantages for 
a tunnel He and Thom 4 de Gamond* joined forces, and their 
plans were adopted by an international committee whose object 
was to popularize the idea of a tunnel both in England and France. 
Its engineers on the English side were Lowe, Sir James Brunlees 
and Sir John Hawkshaw, the last of whom in 1866 had made 
trial bonngs at St Margaret’s and near Sangatte ; and on the 
French side Thom^ de Gamond, Paulin Talabot and Michael 
Chevalier. In 1868 they reported that there was a reasonable 
prospect of completing the tunnel in ten or twelve years at a cost 
not exceeding ten millions sterling. They admitted, however, 
that there was some risk of an influx of the sea, but pointed out 
that this risk could be determined by driving preliminary 
driftways, as suggested by Lowe, and for this purpose ^ked 
for financial aid iirom the imperial treasu^. A comm^sion of 
inquiry then appointed by the French ministry of public works 
reported favourably on the plans, though it declined to 
recommend a grant of money ; but the further progress of the 
scheme was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war. 

The tunnel was by no means the only plan in evidence at this 
period for securing continuous railway communication between 
England and France. An iron tube, resting on the bottom of the 
sea, had been proposed by Tessier de Mottray in 1803, and had 
again been considered by Thom6 de Gamond in 1833 ; but after 
1850 projects of this kind might almost be counted by the dozen. 
Some of the structures were to he of iron, others of concrete or 
masonry, and some were to be floated a moderate distance 
below the surface. One of the most carefully worked out plans 
was that of J. F. Bateman and J. Revy, who proposed to con- 
struct a continuous tube, 13 ft. in internal diameter, of iron 
rings each 10 ft. long, each ring being built out from the com- 
pleted portion of the tube by means of a horizontal chamber or 
bell, which slid telescopically over the last few rings previously 
put in place, and was moved forward by hydraulic power. About 
the same time Zerah Colburn produced plans for a tube con- 
structed of 1000 ft. sections, which were to be built in dry dock 
and then successively attached by a ball and socket joint to 
the completed portion, the whole being raised from the bottom 
and dragged out to sea, by the aid of a large number of ships, 
as each section was attached and launched. Thomas Page, 
again, the builder of Westminster Bridge, proposed to place 
eight conical steel shafts at intervals across the Strait of Dover, 
and to connect them by long sections of tube lowered from the 
surface, the whole structure being covered with concrete when 
finished. No attempt was made to put any of these plans into 
execution, and the same was true of several bridge schemes 
propounded about the same time ; in one of these, spans one- 
half or three-quarters of a mile in length were contemplated, 
while another required 190 towers, 500 ft. apart and rising 500 ft. 
above the water-level, which obviously would have constituted 
an intolerable nuisance to navigation. The case, however, was 
different with a train ferry which was vigorously advocated by 
Sir John Fowler. His proposal was to employ steamers 450 ft. 
long, with a beam of 57 ft, and a speed of 20 knots, having railway 
lines laid down on their decks on and off which railway vehicles 
could be run directly at each side of the strait. Dover was to 
be the English port, while on the French coast a new harbour was 
to be formed at Audresselles, between Calais and Boulogne. 
This plan in 1872 received the sanction of the House of Commons, 
but was rejected ill the House of Lords by the casting vote of 
the chairman of the committee. According to another similar 
ferry scheme, which was worked out by Admiral Dupuy de 
L6me in 1870, a new maritime station was to be constructed 
at CaHiM, so far off the shore that it would command deep water 
at every state of the tide, and connected with the French railways 
by a bndge. 

After the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War, negotiations 


concerning the tunnel were resumed between tlw/ French and 
British governments, and in 1872 the laUterfintiiBiated that it 
had “ no objection in principle.” After some further communica- 
tions between the two governments in 1B74, settling the basis on 
which the enterprise should be allowed to proceed, a joint com- 
mission was appointed to arrange details relating tp jinwhction, 
the right of blocking the tunnel, flee., and this commission’s 
report was accepted as a basis of agreement between ^ govern- 
ments. In 1875 the Channel Tunnel Company obtained an act 
authorizing it to undertake certain preliminary works at St 
Margaret’s Bay. In the same year the French Submarine Rail- 
way Company obtained a concession, with the obligation to spend 
a minimum of 2,000,000 francs in making investigations ; in 
fact it took over 3000 samples from the bottom of the sea in the 
strait, and made over 7000 soundings, and ako sunk a shaft 
at Sangatte and started a heading. The English company did 
not do so muchi for it failed to raise the money it required and 
its powers expired in 1880. Moreover, it was not the only com- 
pany in the field, and its programme was not universally accepted 
as the best possible. Some authorities, such as Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, doubted whether the tunnel should be attempted 
in the chalk because of the likelihood of fissures being encounUred 
while others who thought the chalk suitable were dissatisfied 
with the actual plans and formed a rival ” Anglo-French Sub- 
marine Railway Company.” In 1882 another tunnel company 
made its appearance. In 1874 the South-Eastern Railway 
Company had obtained powers to sink experimental shafts i^n 
its property between Dover and Folkestone, and in 1881 to 
acquire lands, including the beach and foreshore, in that area 
in connexion with a Channel tunnel. These powers resulted, 
in 1882, in the formation of the Submarine Continental Railway 
Company which in that year sought parliamentary sanction 
for a tunnel, starting from a point west of Dover, at Shakespeare’s 
Cliff ; and at the same time the resuscitated Channel Tunnel 
Company applied for powers to make one from Fanhole, instead 
of St Margaret’s Bay as in its former scheme. The whole question 
of the tunnel was then widely discussed and considered by various 
committees, the last of which— a jomt select comimttee of the 
Lords and Commons — in 1883 expressed the opinion by a 
majority that it was ** inexpedient that parliamentary sanction 
should be given to a submarme communication between England 
and France.” This decision for the time being disposed of the 
question of making a tunnel, and though Sir Edward Watkin, 
one of its most prominent advocates, brought bill after bill before 
parliament to authorize experimental works in connexion with 
It, all were rejected. In 1882 the government interfered with 
the operations then in progress, and they were ultimately 
discontinued. They included a driftway 7 ft. in diameter which 
was driven for a distance of about 2300 yds. eastwards under the 
sea at an inclination of i in 72 from the bottom of a shaft sunk 
to a depth of 164 ft. in the chalk marl at Shakespeare’s Cliff. 

About this time the Channel Bridge and Railway Company 
took in hand the design of a bridge, the preliminary plans for 
which were exhibited in the Pans Exhibition of 1889. The 
terminal points were Folkestone and Cap Grisnez, and for the 
sake of facilitating the laying of the pier foundations it was 
proposed to take the bridge over the Varne and Colbart shoals* 
The main girders were to be nearly 59 yds. above the sea-level, 
the railway itself being more than 20 ft. higher still, and the spans 
were to vary in length between 540 and 108 yds. As the result 
of a survey of the sea bottom made in 1890, a modification in 
the line of the bridge was adopted, and it was taken direct from 
Cap Blancnez to the South Foreland. It was found that in this 
way an excellent bottom would be obtained for the foundations, 
and the length of the bridge would be 3 m. less, the number 
of piers, by employing spans of 434 and 542 yds. alternately, 
being reduced to 72. The cost of this structure was estimated 
at £28,320,000, exclusive of interest on capital during the period 
of construction, which was put at seven years. The same com- 
pany also worked out plans for a moving chariot or platform, 
capable of holding a railway train and supported by long legs 
on a submerged causeway or track constructed of steel or 
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(1297) forbade any increases on the amounts fixed in 1275^ which 
were henceforth known as the ancient customs. Another attempt 
was made to obtain a higher scale of duties by arrangement with 
the merchants. The foreign traders consented to the royal pro- 
posals, which comprised duties on wine, wool, hides and wax, 
as well as a general tax of li % on all imports and exports. 
Thus, in addition to the old customs of half a mark (6s. 8d.) per 
sack of wool and on ewh three hundred woolfells, and one mark 
(13s. 4d.) per last or load of leather, the foreign merchants paid 
an extra duty (or surtax) of 50 % and also 2s. on the tun of wine 
— the so-called “ butlerage.” The privileges granted in the 
Carta Mercatoria (1303) were probably the consideration for 
accepting these enhanced dues. The English merchants, how- 
ever, for the time, successfully resisted the application in their 
case of the higher charges, and consequently remained under the 
old prisage of wine. In spite of parliamentary opposition, on 
the ground that they amounted to an infringement of the 
Great Charter, the new customs were maintained in force. 
After being suspended in 1311 they were revived in 1,^2, con- 
firmed by royal authority in 1328, and finally sanctioned by 
parliament in the Statute of the Staple (1353). They became 
a part of the permanent crown revenue from the ports, and, with 
the old customs, were the basis for further development. 

Just as the old direct taxes were first supplemented by, and 
then absorbed in, the general taxation of movables, so the 
customs, in the strict sense, were followed by the subsidies or 
parliamentary grants. One great source of English wealth in 
the 14th century was the export of the peculiarly fine wool of the 
countiy, Euid the political circumstances of Edward III.'s time 
suggested the manipulation of the trade in this commodity for 
purposes of policy as well as revenue. Sometimes, in order to 
influence the towns of Flanders, the export of wool was abso- 
lutely prohibited ; at others, export duties of varying amounts 
were imposed on wool, skins and leather. In the early years of 
the reign these arrangements were settled by agreement with 
the merchants. The subsidies of this class began in 1340 and 
henceforward were frequently granted, though complaints were 
very often made. Thus, in 1348 the Commons objected to the 
subsidy of an export duty of £2 per sack on wool on the ground 
that it was really a tax on the landowners, who received a lower 
price for their wool in consequence of the duty. Bargains 
between the king and the merchants were forbidden, and this 
species of taxation was brought under parliamentary control by 
statutes passed in 1362 and 1371. Along with the special duties 
on wool there was an increase of the imposts on wine and general 
goods. By agreement with the merchants a charge of 2s. per 
tun on wine and 2i % on goods was levied in 1347. Between 
1371 and 1376 these dues were established as parliamentary 
grants under the names of ‘‘Tunnage’' and Poundage,” 
leaving the older dues intact. 

One class or ” estate ” occupied a peculiar position. The 
clergy still claimed the privilege of self-taxation, and therefore it 
was convocation, not parliament, that voted the tenths imposed 
on clerical property. In some instances much heavier charges 
(tf.g. in 1296 one-third) were decreed by the king, but the taxation 
of the clergy declined in productiveness during the 14th century. 
By the close of the reign of Richard II. the results of the tran- 
sition from feudalism to a parliamentary constitution were 
practically complete. In respect to finance the most important 
of these were ; (i) The disappearance or reduction to unim- 
portance of the feudal dues. The fact that this change occurred 
at, relatively speaking, so early a date is of special significance 
for English development. (2) The royal demesne, though it 
had not suffered the losses that the grants of later times inflicted 
on it, had also lost some of its value as a source of revenue. 
(3) In compensation the direct taxation of property had become 
a ready means of supplying the growing requirements of the 
administration, and the mode of levy had been reduced to a 
well-recognized fonp, unsatisfactory experiments—such as the 
poll tax-being withdrawn. (4) The growth of import and ex- 
port duties throuA.the “<Hd” and “new” customs and the 
subsidies furnished d !largc part of the requisite funds. In fact. 
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in the course of a little over three hundred years the constituent 
parts of the public income had, without any violent change, been 
completely dtered in relative value and in organization. 

The period of the Lancastrian kings, extending over two- 
thirds of the 15th century (1399-1471), is noticeable for various 
experiments in the system of direct taxation. The standard tax 
the tenth and fifteenth ’—failed to suit the changed con- 
ditions. In consequence of the decay of some of the towns 
allowances had to be made to them, amounting to over 15 % 
(£6000), which, with other deductions, lowered the yield from 
a “ tenth and fifteenth ” to £31,000. As a supplement a land 
to, affecting only the large owners, was voted at the rate of 5 % 
in 1404, and repeated with wider scope, but at the lower rate of 
if %, in 1411. A house tax made its appearance in 1428. 
Taxes on knight’s fees and other freeholds were also tried, while 
in 1435 and 1450 the graduated income tax was employed. Th. 
minimum rate, 2I %, applied to incomes under £100 (or under 
£20 in the tax of 1450), and rose to 10 % on the higher incomes. 
These devices are evidence of the demand for larger revenue, 
and also of the increasing unfitness of the existing direct taxation. 
It may be added that they indicate a disposition to adopt foreign 
models, particularly the methods of taxation in use in France 
and Italy. As to indirect taxation the receipts seem at first to 
have declined, and the subsidies were only granted for fixed 
terms (the victopr of Agincourt gained a life grant to Henry V.). 
After the establishment of Edward IV. on the throne, the idea 
of a “ tenth,” in the literal sense, was taken up and voted (1472) 
by the two houses as a special military provision ; but it failed 
to bring in the required revenue, and the king had to fall back 
on grants of the old-established form. Extra taxes on aliens were 
levied under both Lancastrian and Yorkist rulers with little 
profit. The most original contribution of Edward IV. to fiscal 
policy was the “ benevolence ” {q,v,) or payment by wealthy 
subjects of sums requested by the king. Voluntary in form, these 
payments were, in fact, compulsory, and became in later times one 
of the great grievances against which parliament had to struggle. 

Broader issues in finance marked the course of the Tudor 
period, and these were connected with the general history of the 
I time. The era of national monarchies had arrived, necessitating 
the maintenance of greater military and naval forces, as well as 
more costly machinery of administration. External policy was 
affected by the set of ideas that developed into mercantilism 
(see Mercantile System); but so also was fiscal policy. 
Finance reflected the actions of the personal rule that was the 
charactferistic of the i6th century. Within the period, however, 
some decided contrasts are to be found. Prudence, carried to 
parsimony with Henry VII., is followed by lavish prodigality in 
the case of Henry VIII. Elizabeth, again, presents in her reign 
a very different financial policy from that of either her father or 
her grandfather. The desire for a vigorous foreign policy, the 
hope of encouraging native industry, and the sentiment of re- 
taliation against the trade regulations of other countries are 
found to interfere with the aim — strictly followed in earlier 
times — of obtaining the largest possible yield. All the different 
parts of the public economy were regarded as existing only in 
order to be utilized for the furtherance of national power. It is 
this more complex character in policy, coupled with the new 
influences, that the discovery of America, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation brought into operation, which gives special 
interest to the financial problems of the 16th century. 

Taking in order the great heads of public income placed at 
the disposal of the sovereign, it appears that the first head of the 
old receipts — the crown lands — had been from time to time 
diminished by grants to the king’s relatives and favourites, but 
had also gained through resumptions and forfeitures. On the 
whole, the loss and gain down to the close of the 14th centuiy 
was probably balanced. The revenue was, however, inelastic, 
and declined in relative importance. It has been said that “ it 
was in the 15th century that the great impoverishment of 
the crown estate began.” The Lancastrian kings (especially 
Henry VI.) lost most of the lands attached to the crown through 
pressure of expenditure and the wholesale plunder of officials. 
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Though the civil wars of the 15th century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV , kept down the increase. 
But die chief opportunity for ^grandizement was afforded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and ^Ids under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed mto the royal possession 
in tms way was in p^ assigned to nobl^ and officials^ while 
most of the remainder was distributed m the reigns of his 
children. The dwindling; importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempt made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance in restraint of which a series of 
statutes had been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief, and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop- 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths con- 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 1472 yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£27,000 out of £75,000), and the unsatis- 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII.— particularly 
his French expedition — with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even less in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 

subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods . The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one— 2i % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced by its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and collection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy “ slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy (DoweD). The consequence was that each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the 16th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000, The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many tenths and fifteenths ” and 
so many subsidies, tf.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 
“ two fifteenths fiuid tenths and a subsidy,” or, taking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The history of the subsidy is in- 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
taxation, so it is the* undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tunnage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 % ; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better mdication 
of the increased power and popularly of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on malmsey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed a^inst the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on E^ish trade. In 
several later cases wine become liable to extrk duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade in further pursuance of the policy of 
retaliation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against foreign merchants were matters of 
economic policy ralLier than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of the staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue ; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchwit a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officials. All through the Tudor period the cost of collection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
“ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the ** impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia- 
mentary subsidy ; but the principal employment of this ex- 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica- 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, aud, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques- 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that tjie legal basis of indirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates de^ with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted ; in iact, with nearly all the 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 six “ fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four clerical subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The last “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from which date this old-estab- 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made similar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced through the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown j James had tried the 
French device of a “ tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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the beti^olence ” until the Petition of Rxjjht made such a levy 
illegal. But by far the ihoirt serious innovatton was the collection 
of the “ ship money/’ a course forced on Charles by his dete^ 
mination not to meet the representatives of the nation. The 
writs embodied the ultimate expression of the ingenuity of the 
king’s advisers in the invention of means to enable him to rule 
without a pailiament.'’ The first writs secured over 100,000, 
and were mllowed by five further issues (1634-1639) bribing 
in an average return of £200,000 or about three lay subsidies, 
tike the benevolence,” the ship money was declared to be 
iU^l (1641). 

Ilie contest respecting monopolies, settled by Elizabeth’s 
withdrawal, was revived under James I., and had to be finally 
closed by the Statute of Monopolies (1624), declaring such grants 
to be utterly void. Certain exceptions (as in the case of the soap- 
boilers) permitted the raising ot revenue by what was in fact a 
rudimemtary exebe, ai#d plans for a general excise were discussed, 
especially as a substitute for the feudal dues, though they were 
not reduced to practice. In the earlier 17th century the customs 
show a steady increase. From 2 7,000 in 1604 they rose to nearly 
£500,000 in 1641. This fourfold increase was due in part to the 
growth of English trade, but it was also influenced by the adop- 
tion of new Books of rates ” in 1608 and 1635, fixing higher 
valuations, and by the inclusion of new commodities with 
definite duties. Wine, currants (the subject of controversy in 
Bates’ case) and tobacco are particularly noticeable. Sugar also 
appears as a contributory. An interesting development was the 
adoption on a larger scale of the ” farming ” system, an evident 
imitation from France. A distinction was made between the 
“ great,” the ” petty ” and the “ sugar ” farms, and oppor- 
tuhities for gain were afforded to the officials. On the consti- 
tutional side the life grant of subsidies, made in accordance with 
Tudor usage to James, was temporarily withheld from Charles, 
a restriction which his own overbearing policy led the parliament 
to maintain. Practically, the whole customs revenue between 
1628 and 1640 was rabed by the use of the prerogative without 
any parliamentary sanction. The Tunnage and Poundage Art 
of 1641 pronounced definitely against the legality of any extra 
parliamentary customs and thus closed another of the consti- 
tutional problems of finance. 

In the progress from the Conquest to the crisis of the Great 
Rebellion there is noticeable a practically complete shifting 
of the classes of revenue. The king had ceased ” to live of his 
own ” ; the royal demesne and the prerogative rights included 
in feudalism had become very subordinate. The direct taxation 
of property and income, and the indirect taxation on imported 
or exported commodities became the principal forms of receipt. 

In the long course Of English financial history the nearest 
approach to the new departure and an abandonment of old 
devices is found at the time of the Civil War and Commonwealth. 
The actual outlines of the now existing system made their 
appearances, while the older portions of the revenue — parti- 
cularly the survivals of feudalism — are eliminated. Thus the 
Civil War and the Interregnum (1642-60) may be regarded as 
marking a watershed in the financial history of the country. 
At the beginning of the struggle both sides had to rely on volun- 
taiy contributions. Plate and ornaments were melted down 
and useful commodities were furnished by the adherents of the 
king and by those of the parliament. As holding possession of 
London and the central organization the parliament voted sub- 
sidies and a poll tax. Such imports could hardly be levied with 
success and new forms became necessary. The direct taxation 
took the shape of a monthly assessment ” which was fixed from 
time to time, and which was collected under strict regulations, in 
marked contrast to the lax management of the former subsidies. 
As the amount for each district was fixed, the systematic collec- 
tion secured ” the more equitable adjustment of the burden of 
the tax as regards the various taxpayers ” without hardship to 
the community. In spitse of its origin, the “ assessment ” was the 
model for later tA)^tion b^roperty. The yield of this tax- 
exceeding for the ^Jiole period £32,ooo,ooo-^is a proof of its 
importance. Minor contrivances, c.g. the “ weekly meal ” tax, in- 
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dicate the financial difficulties of the parliament, but are otherwise 
uidmportant. Owing to its control of the aea and the principal 
ports the parliament was able to command the customs revenue ; 
tmd in this case also it remodelled the duties, abolishing the wool 
subsidy and readjusting ■the general customs by a new book of 
rates. A more eafctensive tariff was adopted in 1656, and various 
restrictions in harmony with the mercantilist ideas of the time 
were enforced. . Thus French wines, silk and wool were excluded 
from 1649 to 1656. For more revolutionaiy in its effects was 
the introduction of the excise or inland duties on goods — a step 
which Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. had hesitated to take. 
Beginning (1643) with duties on ale, beer and spirits, it was soon 
extended to meat, sdlt and various textiles. Meat and domestic 
salt were relieved in 1647, and the taxation became definitely 
established under the administration of commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. Powers to let out the collection to farmers were 
l^antea, arid a bid for both excise and customs amounted in 
1657 to £1,100,000. Confiscations of church lands and those 
belonging to royalists, feudal charges and special collections 
helped to make up the total of *£83,000,000 raised during the 
nineteen ‘years of this fevolutionary period. Another mark of 
change was the removal of the exchequer to Oxford, leaving, 
however, the real fiscal machine^ at the disposal of the com- 
mittees that directed the affairs of the parliament. Under 
Cromwell the exchequer was re-established (1654) in a foitn 
suited for the changes in the finances, the office of treasurer 
being placed in the hands of commissioners. 

A complete reconstruction of the revenue system became 
necessary at the Restoration. l‘hc feudal tenures and dues, with 
the prerogative rights of purveyance and pre-emption, which 
had been abolished by order of the parliament, could not be 
restored. Their removal was confirmed, and the new revenues 
that had been developed were resorted to as a substitute. Care- 
ful inquiry showed that just before the Civil War the king’s 
annual revenue had reached nearly £900,000. The needs of the 
restored monarchy were estimated at £1,200,000 per annum, 
and the loyal spirit of the commons provided sources of rtp^enuc 
deemed sufficient for this amount. An hereditary excise on 
beer and ale was voted as a compensation for the loss of the 
feudal dues, and temporary excises on spirits, vinegar, coffee, 
chocolate and tea were added. All differences of “ old ” and 
” new ” customs arid subsidies had disappeared under the 
Commonwealth. The general or ” great statute ” (1660) pro- 
vided a Ijcale of duties — 5 % on imports and exports, with special 
duties on wines and woollen cloths— accompanied by a new 
book of rates. A house tax, levied after the French pattern, on 
each hearth, was introduced in 1662 and became established. 
Poll taxes were used as an extraordinary resource, as were the 
last subsidies, voted in 1663, and then for ever abandoned. 
Licences on retailers and fees on law proceedings were further 
aids to the revenue, which, in the later years of Charles II. 
and in the short reign of his successor, was with difficulty kept 
up to the level of the increasing expenditure. The Common- 
wealth assessments were revived on several occasions, and 
indirect taxation was made more rigorous by the imposition of 
extra duties on brandy, tobacco and sugar, as also on French 
linens and silks. A very important development was the placing 
of the customs (1670) and the excise (1683) in the hands of special 
commissioners, instead of the system of fanning thorn out to 
private collectors. The approach to modem conditions is further 
evidenced by the greater care in the administ^^ation. Amongst 
expert officials Dudley North (g.v,), as commissioner of customs, 
was the most distinguished. In this period, too, the beginning 
of the public debt as in the appropriation of the bankers’ deposits 
may be found. 

The Revolution of 1688 may be regarded both on its con- 
stitutional and financial sides as the completion of the work of 
the Long Parliament. In the latter respect its chief effects were : 
(i) the transfer of the administration of the finances from the 
king’s nominees to officials under parliamentary control, (2) the 
consequent application of the revenue to the purposes designated 
by parliamentaiy appropriation, (3) the rapid expansion of the 
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Though the civil wars of the 15th century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV , kept down the increase. 
But die chief opportunity for ^grandizement was afforded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and ^Ids under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed mto the royal possession 
in tms way was in p^ assigned to nobl^ and officials^ while 
most of the remainder was distributed m the reigns of his 
children. The dwindling; importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempt made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance in restraint of which a series of 
statutes had been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief, and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop- 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths con- 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 1472 yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£27,000 out of £75,000), and the unsatis- 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII.— particularly 
his French expedition — with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even less in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 

subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods . The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one— 2i % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced by its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and collection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy “ slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy (DoweD). The consequence was that each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the 16th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000, The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many tenths and fifteenths ” and 
so many subsidies, tf.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 
“ two fifteenths fiuid tenths and a subsidy,” or, taking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The history of the subsidy is in- 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
taxation, so it is the* undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tunnage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 % ; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better mdication 
of the increased power and popularly of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on malmsey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed a^inst the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on E^ish trade. In 
several later cases wine become liable to extrk duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade in further pursuance of the policy of 
retaliation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against foreign merchants were matters of 
economic policy ralLier than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of the staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue ; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchwit a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officials. All through the Tudor period the cost of collection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
“ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the ** impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia- 
mentary subsidy ; but the principal employment of this ex- 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica- 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, aud, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques- 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that tjie legal basis of indirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates de^ with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted ; in iact, with nearly all the 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 six “ fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four clerical subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The last “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from which date this old-estab- 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made similar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced through the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown j James had tried the 
French device of a “ tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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beaver, indigo and colonial timber. His most ambitious scheme 
— 4hat for the warehousing of wine and tobacco in order to relieve 
exporters'— failed, ia consequence of the popular belief that it 
was the forerunner of a general excise. Walpole’s treatment of 
the land tax, which he kept down to the lowest figure (is.), and 
his earlier funding plan deserve notice. His determination to 
preserve peace assisted his fiscal reforms. Pitt’s administration 
from 1783 to 1792 marks another great period of improvement. 
The consolidation of the customs laws (1787), the reduction of 
the tea duty to nearly one-tenth of its former amount, the con- 
clusion of a liberal commercial treaty with France, and the 
attempted trade arrar^ement with Ireland, tend to show that 

Pitt would have anticipated many of the free trade measures 
of later years if it had been his lot to enjoy ten more years of 
peaceful administration.” One of the financial problems which 
excited the interest and even the alarm of the students of public 
affairs was the increase of the public debt. Each war 
caused a great addition to the burden ; the intervals of peace 
showed very little diminution in it. From sixteen millions in 
1702, the debt rose to £53,000,000 at the treaty of Utrecht (171 3). 
In 1748 it reached £78,000,000, at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War it was £137,000,000, and when the American colonies had 
established their independence it exceeded £238,000,000. Appre- 
hensions of national bankruptcy led to the adoption of the device 
of a sinki^ fund, and in this case Pitt’s usual sagacity seems 
to have failed him. The influence of R. Price’s theory induced 
the policy of assigning special sums for debt reduction, without 
regard to the fundamental condition of maintaining a real 
surplus. 

The revolutionary and Napoleonic wars mark an important 
stage in English finance. The national resources were strained 
to the utmost, and the whip and spur ” of taxation was used 
on all classes of the community. In the earlier years of the 
struggle the expedient of borrowing enabled the government to 
avoid the more oppressive forms of charge ; but as time went 
on every possible expedient was brought into play. One class 
of taxes had been organized during peace — the Msessed taxes ” 
on houses, carriages, servants, horses, plate, &c. These duties 
were raised by several steps of 10 % each until, in 1798, their 
total charge was increased threefold (for richer persons four- or 
fivefold) under the plan of a “ triple assessment.” The compara- 
tive failure of this scheme (which did not bring in the estimated 
yield of £4,500,000) prepared the way for the most important 
development of the tax system — the introduction of the income- 
tax in 1798. Though a development of the triple assessment, 
the income-tax was also connected with the permanent settle- 
ment of the land tax as a redeemable charge. It is possible to 
trace the progress of direct taxation from the scutage of Norman 
days through “ the tenth and fifteenth,” the Tudor “ subsidies,” 
the Commonwealth monthly assessments,” and the i8th cen- 
tury land tax, to the income-tax as applied by Pitt, and, after 
an interval of disuse, revived by Peel (1842), The immediate 
yield of the income-tax was rather less than was expected 
(£6,000,000 out of £7,500,000) ; but by alteration of the mode of 
assessment from that of a general declaration to returns under 
the several schedules, the tax became, first at 5 %, afterwards at 
10 %, the most valuable part of the revenue. In 1815 it contri- 
buted 22% of the to^ receipts (i,e, £14,600,000 out of 
£67,000,000). If employed at the beginning of the war, it would 
probably have obviated most of the financial difficulties of the 
government. The window tax, which continued all through 
the 18th century, had been supplemented in the American War 
by a tax on inhabited houses (one of Adam Smith’s many sugges- 
tions), a group to which the assessment taxes were naturally joined. 
During the i8th century the probate duty had been gradually 
raised, and in 1780 the.l^acy duty was introduced ; but these 
charges were moderate in character and did not affect land. 
"Plough the direct and quasi-direct taxes had been so largely 
increased, thw grdwth was eclipsed by that of the excise and 
customs. With each suoed^ing year of war new articles for 
duties were detected and the rates of old taxes raised. The maxim, 

said to have guided the financiers of another country— ‘‘Wherever 
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you see an object, tax it ’’—would fairly express the guiding 
policy of the English system of the early 19th century. Eatables, 
liquors, the materials of industry, manufactures, and the trans- 
actions of commerce had in nearly all their forms to pay toll. 
To take examples saU paid 15s. per bushel ; sugar 305. per 
cwt. ; beer xos. per barrel (with 4s. 5d. per bushel on malt and 
a duty on hops ) ; tea. g6% ad valorem. Timber, cotton, raw 
silk, hemp and bar iron were Uxed, so were leather, soap, glass, 
candles, paper and starch. In spite of the need of revenue, many 
of the customs duties were framed on the protective system and 
thereby gave little returns ; e.g, the import duty on salt in 1815 
produced £547, as against £1,616,124 from excise ; pill-boxes 
brought in i8s. lod., saltpetre 2d., with id. for the war duties. 
The course of the war taxation was marked by varied experi- 
ments. Duties were raised, lowered, raised again, or given some 
new form in the effort to find additional revenue. Some duties, 
e,g, that on gloves, were abandoned as unproductive ; but the 
conclusion is irresistible that the financial system suffered from 
oyer-complication and absence of principle. In ^e period of 
his peace administration Piti was prepared to follow the teaching 
of ThcWe<dik of Nations. The strain of a gigantic war forced 
him and his successors to employ whatever heads of taxation 
were likely to bring in funds wi^out violating popular prejudices. 
Along with taxation, debt increased. For the first ten years 
the addition to it averaged £27,000,000 per annum, bringing 
total to over £500,000,000. By the close of the war period 
in 1815 the total reached over £875,000,000, or a somewhat 
smaller annual increase-^a result due to the adoption of more 
effective tax forms, and particularly the income tax. The 
progress of English trade was another contributing agency 
towards securing higher revenue. The import of articles such 
as tea advanced wi A the growing population ; so that the tea 
duty of 96% yielded in 1815 no less than £3,591,000. It is, 
however, true that by the year just mentioned the tax system 
had reached its limit. Further extension (except by direct 
confis^tion of property) was hardly possible. The war closed 
victoriously at the moment when its prolongation seemed 
unendurable. 

A particular aspect of the English financial system is its 
relation to the oi^anization of the finance of territories connected 
with the English crown. The exchequer may be plausibly held 
to have been derived from Normandy, and wherever territory 
came under English rule the methods familiar at home seem to 
have been adopted. With the loss of the French possessions the 
older cases of the kind disappeared. Ireland, however, had its 
own exchequer, and Scotland remained a distinct kingdom. 
The i8th century introduced a remarkable change. One of the 
aims of the union with Scotland was to secure freedom of com- 
merce throughout Great Britain, and the two revenue systems 
were amalgamated. Scotland was assigned a very moderate 
share of the land tax (under one-fortieth), and was exempted 
from certain stamp duties. The attempt to apply selected 
forms of taxation — custom duties (1764), stamp duties (1765), 
and finally the effort to collect the tea duty (1773) — tbe 
American colonies are indications of a movement towards what 
would now be called “ imperialist ” finance. The complete plan 
of federation for the British empire, outlined by Adam Smith, 
is avowedly wtuated by financial considerations. Notwith- 
standing the failure of this movement in the case of the colonies, 
the close of the century saw it successful in respect to Ireland, 
though separate financial departments were retained till after 
the close of the Napoleonic War and some fiscal differences still 
remain. By the consolidation of the English and Irish ex- 
chequers and the passage from war to peace, the years between 
1815 1820 may be said to mark a distinct step in the financial 

development of the country. The connected change in the Bank 
of England by the resumption of specie payments supports this 
view. Moreover, the political conditions in their influence on 
finance were undergomg a revolution. The landed interest, 
though powerful at the moment, had henceforth to face the 
rivalty of the wealthy manufacturing communities of the north 
of England, and it may be added th^ the infiuence of theoretic 
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Though the civil wars of the 15th century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV , kept down the increase. 
But die chief opportunity for ^grandizement was afforded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and ^Ids under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed mto the royal possession 
in tms way was in p^ assigned to nobl^ and officials^ while 
most of the remainder was distributed m the reigns of his 
children. The dwindling; importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempt made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance in restraint of which a series of 
statutes had been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief, and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop- 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths con- 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 1472 yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£27,000 out of £75,000), and the unsatis- 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII.— particularly 
his French expedition — with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even less in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 

subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods . The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one— 2i % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 2s. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced by its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and collection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy “ slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy (DoweD). The consequence was that each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the 16th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000, The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many tenths and fifteenths ” and 
so many subsidies, tf.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 
“ two fifteenths fiuid tenths and a subsidy,” or, taking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The history of the subsidy is in- 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
taxation, so it is the* undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tunnage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 % ; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better mdication 
of the increased power and popularly of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on malmsey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed a^inst the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on E^ish trade. In 
several later cases wine become liable to extrk duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade in further pursuance of the policy of 
retaliation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against foreign merchants were matters of 
economic policy ralLier than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of the staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue ; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchwit a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officials. All through the Tudor period the cost of collection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
“ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the ** impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia- 
mentary subsidy ; but the principal employment of this ex- 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica- 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, aud, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques- 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that tjie legal basis of indirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates de^ with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted ; in iact, with nearly all the 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 six “ fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four clerical subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The last “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from which date this old-estab- 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made similar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced through the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown j James had tried the 
French device of a “ tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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commercial crises and sweeping changes in rates, the annual 
revenue in the period 1815-1900 only varied between £19,000,000 
and £24,000,000; though, on balance, duties amounting to 
£30,000,000 were remitted. The potential resources of this 
branch of revenue were made evident in the rapid rise of the yield 
by the new taxation imposed for the South African War (1899- 
1902). In cons^uencc of this increase the customs became 
equal to the excise in return, and, combined, they collected over 
£60,000,000 annually from the consumption of commodities. 
They accordingly afforded a counterpoise to the burden put on 
income and property, or, more accurately speaking, they ob- 
tained due, or somewhat more than due, contribution from the 
smaller incomes, particularly those of the working class. 

The exemption of raw materials and food ; the absence of 
duties on imported, as on home manufactures ; the selection of 
a small number of artides for duty ; the rather rigorous treat- 
ment of spirits and tOba<^o, were the salient marks of the English 
fiscal system which grew up in the i9lh century. The part of 
the system most criticised was the very narrow list of dutiable 
articles. Why, it was asked, should a choice be made of certain 
objects for the purpose of imposing heavy taxation on them ? 
The answer has been that they were taken as typical of con- 
sumption in general and were easily supervised for taxation. 
Moreover, the sumptuary element is introduced by the policy 
of putting exceptionally heavy duties on spirits and tobacco, 
with lighter charges on the less expensive wines and beers. 
Facility of collection and distribution of taxation over a larger 
class appear to be the grounds for the inclusion of the tea and 
coffee duties, which are further supported by the need for 
obtaining a contribution of, roughly speaking, over half the tax 
revenue by duties on commodities. The last consideration led, 
at the beginning of the 20th century, to the sugar tax and the 
temporary duties on imported com and exported coal. 

As a support to the great divisions of income-tax. Death Duties, 
Excise and Customs, the stamps, fees and miscellaneous taxes 
are of decided service. A return of £9,000,000 was secured by 
stamp duties. 

In recent years the so-called non-tax^' revenue largely in- 
cresised, owing to the extension of the postal and telegraphic 
services. The real gain is not so great, as out of gross receipts 
of £22,000,000 over £17,500,000 is absorbed in ex|)enses, while 
the carriage of ordinary letters seems to be the only profitable 
part of these services. Crown lands and rights (such as vintage 
charges) are of even less financial value. 

One cardinal principle of the greatest English finance ministers 
has been the avoidance of deficits or undue surpluses. Glad- 
stone’s inheritance of doctrine from Peel “ was to estimate 
expenditure liberally, to estimate revenue carefully, to make 
each year pay its own expenses, and to take care that your 
charge is not greater than your income.” This method of 
treatment requires that taxation shall be productive in yield, 
and that it shall be so elastic as to admit of exptinsion, a function 
^cially assigned to the income-tax. It may also be said to 
involve due care in the treatment of the national resources. 
The reaction of ill-chosen taxes on industry is a hindrance to 
their productiveness and their growth. 

AuTHOj«TiE«i-^The constitutional historians— Stubbs, Gneist, 
Hallam — deal with the legal and constitutional aspects of finance. 
Special financial histories are : Sir J. Sinclair, History of the Public 
Pmfenue of the British Empire (3 vola., 3rd ed., London, 1803) ; 
S. Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England (4 vols., 2nd 
IxHidon, 1888) ; Schanz, Englische Handelspmitik (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1881), and H. Hall, History of the Customs Revenue of England 
(2 vois., London, 1885), are valuable for the earlier periods. W. 
Cunningham, Growth ^ English Industry and Commerce (2 vols., 
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BNOLlfiUB HISTC^Y* — The general account of En glish hi s tory 
which follows should be supplemented for the earlier period by 
the article Bwtair. See also Scotland, Ireland, Wales. 

1. From the Landing of Augustine to the Norman 
Conquest (600-1066) 

With the coming of Augustine to Kent the darkness which 
for nearly two centuries had enwrapped the history of Britain 
begins to clear away. From the days of Honorius to those of 
Gregory the Great the line of vision of the aonaflistB of the con- 
tinent was bounded by the Channel. As to what was going on 
beyond it, we have but a few casual gleams of light, just enough 
to make the darkness visible, from writers such as the author 
of the Hfe of St Gennemus, Prosper Tiro., Procopius,, and Gregory 
of Tours. These notices do not, for the most part* square 
particularly well with the fragmentary British narrative that can 
be patched together from Ghldas’s “ lamentable book,” or tlie 
confused story of Nexmius^ Nor again do these British sources 



fit in happily with the English annals constructed bng centuries 
after by King Alfred’s scribes in the first edition of the jnglo- 
Saxon Ckromde. But from the date when the long-lost com- 
mumc^tion between Britain and Rome was once more resumed, 
the history of the island becomes clear and fairly continuous. 
The gaps are neither broader nor more obscure than those which 
may be found in the contemporary annals of the other kingdoms 
of Europe. The stream of history in this period is naurow and 
turbid throughout the West. Quite as much is known of .the 
dobgs of the English as of those of the Visigoths of Spain, the 
Lombards, or the later MerovingMuas, The 7th century was 
the darkest of all the ” dark ages,” and England is particularly 
fortunate in possessing the Eedesiastua historia of Bede, which, 
though its author was primarily interested in things religious, 
yet contains a copious chronicle of things secular. No Western 
author, since the death of Gn^ory of Tours, wrote on sucii a 
scale, or witii such vigour and insist. 
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The conversion of England to Christianity took, from first to 
last, some ninety years (a^b. 597 to 686), though during the last 
thirty t^ ancestral heathenism 'was only lingering on 
remote comers of the land. The original missionary 
Bagiaod* impulse came from Romc^ Augustine is rightly 
regarded as the evangelist of the English ; yet only 
a comparatively small part of the nation owed its Christianity 
directly to the mission sent out by Pope Gregory. Wessex was 
won over by an independent adventurer, the Frank Birinus, who 
had no connexion with the earlier arrivals in Kent. The great 
kingdom of Northumbria, though its first Christian monarch 
Edwin was converted by Paulinus, a disciple of Augustine, re- 
lapsed into heathenism after his death. It was finally evangelized 
from quite another quarter, by Irish missionaries brought by 
King Oswald from Columba*s monastery of Iona. The church 
that they founded struck root, as that of Paulinus and Edwin 
had failed to do, and was not wrecked even by Oswald^s death 
in battle at the hands of Penda the Mercian, the one strong 
champion of heathenism that England produced. Moreover, 
Penda was no sooner dead, smitten down by Oswald’s brother 
Oswio at the battle of the Winwoed (a.d. 655), than his whole 
kingdom eagerly accepted Christianity, and received missionaries, 
Irish and Northumbrian, from the victorious Oswio. It is clear 
that, unlike their king, the Mercians had no profound enthusiasm 
for the old gods. Essex, which had received its first bishop 
from Augustine’s hands but had relapsed into heathenism after 
a few years, also owed its ultimate conversion to a Northumbrian 
preacher, Cedd, whom Oswio lent to King Sigeberht after the 
latter had visited his court and been baptized, hard by the 
Roman wall, in 653. 

Yet even in those English regions where the missionaries from 
Iona were the founders of the Church, the representatives of 
Home were to be its organizers. In 664 the Northumbrian king 
Oswio, at the synod of Whitby, declared his adhesion to the 
Roman connexion, whether it was that he saw political advantage 
therein, or whether he realized the failings and weaknesses of the 
Celtic church, and preferred the more orderly methods of her rival. 
Five years later there arrived from Rome the great organizer, 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, who bound the fitherto isolated 
churches of the English kingdoms into a well-compacted whole, 
wherein the tribal bishops paid obedience to the metropolitan 
at Canterbury, and met him frequently in national councils and 
synods. England gained a spiritual unity long ere she attained 
a political unity, for in these meetings, which were often attended 
by kings as well as by prelates, Northumbrian, West Saxon and 
Mercian first learnt to work together as brothers. 

In a few years the English church became the pride of Western 
Christendom. Not merely did it produce the great band of 
missionaries who converted heathen Germany — Willi- 
Suidbert, Boniface and the rest — but it excelled 
€hurct, the other national churclies in learning and culture. 

It is but necessary to mention Bede and Alcuin. The 
first, as has been already said, was the one true historian who 
wrote during the dark time of the 7th-8th centuries ; the second 
became the pride of the court of Charles the Great for his un- 
rivalled scholarship. At the coming of Augustine England had 
been a barbarous country ; a century and a half later she was 
more than abreast of the civilization of the rest of Europe. 

But the progress toward national unity was still a slow one. 
The period wb«n the English kingdoms began to enter into the 
commonwealth of Christendom, by receiving the 
missionaries sent out from Rome or from Iona, practi- 
kin$d9m»- with the period in which the occupation 

of centriU Britain was completed, and the kingdoms 
of the conquerors assumed their final size and shape. i£thel- 
ktth, the last heathen among the Northumbrian kings, cut ofi 
the Britons of the North from those of the West, by winning the 
battle of Qiester (a.d. 6x3), and occupying the land about the 
taouths of the Mersey and the Dee, Cenwalh, the last monarch 
who ascended the throne of Wessex unbaptized, carried the 
boundaries of that kifigdom into Mid-Somersetshire, where thity 
halted for a long space. Fenda, the last heathen king of Mercia, 
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determined the size and strength of that state> by absorbing into 
it the territories of the other Anglian kingdoms of the Midlands, 
and probably also by carrying forward its western border beyond 
the ^vem. By the time when the smallest and most barb^us 
of the Saxon states— Sussex— -accepted Christianity in the year 
686, the political geography of England bad reached a stage from 
which it was not to vary in any mariced degree for some 200 
years. Indeed, there was nothing accomplished in the way of 
further encroachment on the Celt after 686, save Ine’s and 
Cuthred’s extension of Wessex into the valleys of the Tone and 
the Exe, and Ofia’s slight expansion of the Mercian frontier 
beyond the Severn, marked by his famous dyk^. The conquests 
of the Northumbrian kings in Cumbria were ephemeral ; what 
Oswio won was lost after the death of Ecgfrith. 

That the conversion of the English to Christianity had any- 
thing to do with their slackening from the work of conquest it 
would be wrong to assert. Though their wars with the Welsh 
were not conducted with such ferocious cruelty as of old, and 
though (as the laws of Ine show) the Celtic inhabitants of newly- 
won districts were no longer exterminated, but received as the 
king’s subjects, yet the hatred between Welsh and English did 
not cease because both were now Clhrislians. The westward 
advance of the invaders would have continued, if only there had 
remained to attract them lands as desirable as those they had 
already won. But the mountains of Wales and the moors of 
Cornwall and Cumbria did not greatly tempt the settler. More- 
over, the English states, which had seldom turned their swords 
against each other in the 5th or the 6th centuries, were engaged 
during the 7th and the 8th in those endless struggles for supre- 
macy which seem so purposeless, because the hegemony which 
a king of energy and genius won for his kingdom always dis- 
appeared with his death. The “ Bretwaldaship,” as ^ 
the English seem to have called it, was the most 
ephemeral of dignities. This was but natural : con- 
quest can only be enforced by the extermination of the conquered, 
or by their consent to amalgamate with the conquerors, or by 
the garrisoning of the land that has been subdued by settlers 
or by military posts. None of these courses were possible to a 
king of the 7th or 8th centuries : even in their heathen days the 
English were not wont to massacre their beaten kinsmen as 
they massacred the unfortunate Celt. After their conversion to 
Christianity the idea of exterminating other English tribes grew 
even more impossible. On tlxe other hand, loci^. particularism 
was so strong that the conquered would not, at first, consent 
to give up their natural independence and merge themselves in 
the victors. Such amalgamations became possible after a time, 
when many of the local royal lines died out, and unifying in- 
fluences, of which a common Christianity was the most powerful, 
sapped the strength of tribal pride. But it is not till the 9th 
century that we find this phenomenon growing general. A 
kingdom like Kent or East Anglia, even after long subjection 
to a powerful overlord, rose and reasserted its independence 
immediately on hearing of his death. His successor had to 
attempt a new conquest, if he felt himself strong enough. To 
garrison a district that had been overrun was impossible : the 
military force of an English king consisted of his militaiy house- 
hold of gesitfis, backed by the general levy of the tribe. The 
strength of Mercia or Northumbria might be mustered for a 
single battle, but could not supply a standing army to hold down 
the vanquished. The victorious king -had to be content with 
tribute and obedience, which would cease when he died, or 
was beaten by a competitor for the position of Bretwalda. 

In the ceaseless strife between the old English kingdoms, 
therefore, it was the personality of the king which was the main 
factor in determining the hegemony of one state over 
another. If in the 7 th century the successive great 
Northumbrians— Edwin, Oswald, Oswio and Ecgfrith mumMa. 
— ^were reckoned the chief monarchs of England, and 
exercised a widespread influence over the southern realms, yet 
each had to win his supremacy by lus own sw(»:d ; and when 
Edwin and Oswald fell before the savage heathen Penda, and 
Ecgfritli was cut off by the Piets, there was a gap of anarchy 
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before another king asserted his superior power. The same 
phenomenon was seen with regard to the Mercian kings of the 
8th century ; the long reigns of the two conquerors 
Supnof ^thelbald and Offa covered eighty years (716-796), 
it might have been supposed that after such a 
term of supremacy Mercia would have remained 
permanently at the head of the English kingdoms. It was not 
so, iEthelbdd in his old age lost his hegemony at the battle 
of Burford (752), and was murdered a few years after by his 
own people. Offa had to win back by long wars what his kins- 
man had lost ; he became so powerful that we find the pope 
calling him Rex Anglorum, as if he were the only king in the 
island. He annexed Kent and East Anglia, overawed North- 
umbria and Wessex, both hopelessly faction-ridden at the time, 
was treated almost as an equal by the emperor Charles the Great, 
and died still at the height of his power. Yet the moment that 
he was dead all his vai^s revolted ; his successors could never 
recover all that was lost. Kent once more became a kingdom, 
and two successive Mercian sovereigns, Beomwulf and Ludica, 
fell in battle while vainly trying to recover Offa’s supremacy 
over East Anglia and Wessex. 

The ablest king in England in the generation that followed 
Offa was Ecgbert of Wessex, who had long been an exile abroad 

and served for thirteen years as one of the captains of 

Charles the Great. He beat Beomwulf of Mercia at 
Went It Ellandune (a.d. 823), permanently annexed Kent, to 
whose crown he had a claim by descent, in 829 received 
the homage of all the other English kings, and was for the re- 
mainder of his life reckoned as “ Bretwalda.” But it is wrong 
to call him, as some have done, “ the first monarch of all Eng- 
land.” Flis power was no greater than that of Oswio or Offa 
had been, and the supremacy might perhaps have tarried with 
Wessex no longer than it had tarried with Northumbria or Mercia 
if it had not chanced that the Danish raids were now beginning. 
For these invasions, paradoxical as it may seem, were the 
greatest efficient cause in the welding together of England. 
They seemed about to rend the land in twain, but they really 
cured the English of their desperate particularism, and drove all 
the tribes to take as their common rulers the one great line of 
native kings which survived the Danish storm, and maintained 
itself for four generations of desperate fighting against the in- 
vaders. On the continent the mam effect of the Viking invasions 
was to dash the empire of Charles the Great into fragments, and 
to aid in producing the numberless petty states of feudal Europe. 
In this island they did much to help the transformation of the 
mere Bretwaldaship of Ecgbert into the monarchy of all England. 

Already ere Ecgbert ascended the throne of Kent the new 
enemy had made his first tentative appearance on the British 
shore. It was in the reign of Beorhtric, Eegbert’s 
Srivttoaf. pre^Jecessor, that the pirates of the famous “ three 
* ships from Heretheland ” had appeared on the coast 
of Dorset, and slain the sheriff “ who would fain have known 
what manner of men they might be.” A few years later another 
bond appeared, rising unexpectedly from the sea to sack the 
famous Northumbrian monastery of Lindisfame (793). After 
that their visits came fast and fufious on the shore-line of every 
English kingdom, and by the end of Eegbert’s reign it was they, 
and not his former Welsh and Mercian enemies, who were the 
old monarch’s main source of trouble. But he brought his 
Bretwaldaship to a good end by inflicting a crushing defeat on 
them at Kingston Down, hard by the Tamar, probably in 836, and 
died ere the year was out, leaving the ever-growing problem to 
his son ./Ethelwulf . 

The cause of the sudden outpouring of the Scandinavian 
deluge upon the lands of Christendom at this particular dale is 
one of the puzzles of history. So far as memory ran, 
SviSw peoples beyond the North Sea had been seafaring 
addicted to piracy. Even Tacitus mentions 
their fleets. ' Yet since the 5th century they had been 
restricting their operations to^their own shores, and are barely 
heard of in the chronicles of their southern neighbours. It seems 
most probable that the actual cause of their sudden activity 
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was the conquest of the Saxons by Charles the Great, and his 
subsequent advance into the peninsula of Denmark. The em- 
peror seemed to be threatening the independence of the North, 
and in terror and resentment the Scandinavian peoples turned 
first to strike at the encfoaching Frank, and soon after to assail 
the other Christian kingdoms which lay behind, or on the flank 
of, the Empire. But their offensive action proved so successful 
and so profitable that, after a short time, the whole manhood 
of Denmark and Norway took to the pirate life. Never since 
history first began to be recorded was there such a supreme 
example of the potentialities of sea-power. Civilized Europe 
had been caught at a moment when it was completely destitute 
of a war-navy ; the Franks had never been maritime in their 
tastes, the English seemed to have forgotten their ancient sea- 
faring habits. Though their ancestors had been pirates as fierce 
as the vikings of the 9th century, and though some of their later 
kings had led naval armaments — Edwin had annexed for a 
moment Man and Anglesea, and Ecgfrith had cruelly ravaged 
part of Ireland— yet by the year 800 they appear to have ceased 
to be a seafaring race. Perhaps the long predominance of Mercia, 
an essentially inland state, had something to do with the fact. 
At any rate England was as helpless as the Empire when first the 
Danish and Norwegian galleys began to cross the North Sea, and 
to beat down both sides of Britain seeking for prey. The number 
of the invaders was not at first very great ; their fleets were not 
national armaments gatheiad by great kings, but squadrons of 
a few vessels collected by some active and enterprising adventurer. 
Their original tactics were merely to land suddenly near some 
thriving seaport, or rich monastery, to sack it, and to take to the 
water again before the local militia could turn out in force against 
them. But such raids proved so profitable that the vikings 
.soon began to take greater things in hand ; they began to ally 
themselves in confederacies : two, six or a dozen ‘‘ sea-kings ” 
would join their forces for something more than a desultory raid. 
With fifty or a hundred ships they would fall upon some un- 
happy region, harry it for many miles inland, and offer battle to 
the landsfolk unless the latter come out in overpowering force. 
And as their crews were trained warriors chosen for [\:At high 
spirit, contending with a raw militia fresh from the plough, they 
were generally successful. If the odds were too threat they 
could always retire to their ships, put to sea, and resume their 
predatory operations on some other coast three hundred miles 
away. As long as their enemies were unprovided with a navy 
they were safe from pursuit and annihilation. The only chance 
again.st them was that, if caught too far from the base-fort 
where they had run their galleys ashore, they might find their 
communication with the sea cut off, and be forced to fight for 
their lives surrounded by an infuriated countryside. But in the 
earlier years of their struggles with Christendom the vikings 
seldom suffered a complete disaster; they were often beaten 
but seldom annihilated. Ere long they grew so bold that they 
would stay ashore for months, braving the forces of a whole 
kmgdom, and sheltering themselves in great palisaded camps 
on peninsulas or islands when the enemy pressed them too hard. 
On well-guarded strongholds like Thanct or Sheppey in England, 
Noirmouticr at the Loire mouth, or the Isle of Walcheren, they 
defied the local magnates to evict them. Finally they took to 
wintering on the coast of England or the Empire, a preliminary 
to actual settlement and conquest. (See Viking.) 

King Ecgbert died long ere the invaders had reached this stage 
of insolence. iEthelwulf, his weak and kindly son, would un- 
doubtedly have lost the titular supremacy of Wessex 
over the other English kingdoms if there had been in 
Mercia or Northumbria a strong king with leisure to conquMt. 
concentrate his thoughts on domestic wars. But the 
vikings were now showering such blows on the northern states 
that their unhappy monarchs could think of nothing but self- 
defence. They slew Redulf — king of Northumbria — in 844, took 
I^ndon in 851, despite all the efforts of Burgred of Mercia, and 
forced that sovereign to make repeated appeals for help to 
^thelwulf as his overlord. For though Wessex had its full share 
of Danish attacks it met them with a vigour that was not seen in 
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The conversion of England to Christianity took, from first to 
last, some ninety years (a^b. 597 to 686), though during the last 
thirty t^ ancestral heathenism 'was only lingering on 
remote comers of the land. The original missionary 
Bagiaod* impulse came from Romc^ Augustine is rightly 
regarded as the evangelist of the English ; yet only 
a comparatively small part of the nation owed its Christianity 
directly to the mission sent out by Pope Gregory. Wessex was 
won over by an independent adventurer, the Frank Birinus, who 
had no connexion with the earlier arrivals in Kent. The great 
kingdom of Northumbria, though its first Christian monarch 
Edwin was converted by Paulinus, a disciple of Augustine, re- 
lapsed into heathenism after his death. It was finally evangelized 
from quite another quarter, by Irish missionaries brought by 
King Oswald from Columba*s monastery of Iona. The church 
that they founded struck root, as that of Paulinus and Edwin 
had failed to do, and was not wrecked even by Oswald^s death 
in battle at the hands of Penda the Mercian, the one strong 
champion of heathenism that England produced. Moreover, 
Penda was no sooner dead, smitten down by Oswald’s brother 
Oswio at the battle of the Winwoed (a.d. 655), than his whole 
kingdom eagerly accepted Christianity, and received missionaries, 
Irish and Northumbrian, from the victorious Oswio. It is clear 
that, unlike their king, the Mercians had no profound enthusiasm 
for the old gods. Essex, which had received its first bishop 
from Augustine’s hands but had relapsed into heathenism after 
a few years, also owed its ultimate conversion to a Northumbrian 
preacher, Cedd, whom Oswio lent to King Sigeberht after the 
latter had visited his court and been baptized, hard by the 
Roman wall, in 653. 

Yet even in those English regions where the missionaries from 
Iona were the founders of the Church, the representatives of 
Home were to be its organizers. In 664 the Northumbrian king 
Oswio, at the synod of Whitby, declared his adhesion to the 
Roman connexion, whether it was that he saw political advantage 
therein, or whether he realized the failings and weaknesses of the 
Celtic church, and preferred the more orderly methods of her rival. 
Five years later there arrived from Rome the great organizer, 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, who bound the fitherto isolated 
churches of the English kingdoms into a well-compacted whole, 
wherein the tribal bishops paid obedience to the metropolitan 
at Canterbury, and met him frequently in national councils and 
synods. England gained a spiritual unity long ere she attained 
a political unity, for in these meetings, which were often attended 
by kings as well as by prelates, Northumbrian, West Saxon and 
Mercian first learnt to work together as brothers. 

In a few years the English church became the pride of Western 
Christendom. Not merely did it produce the great band of 
missionaries who converted heathen Germany — Willi- 
Suidbert, Boniface and the rest — but it excelled 
€hurct, the other national churclies in learning and culture. 

It is but necessary to mention Bede and Alcuin. The 
first, as has been already said, was the one true historian who 
wrote during the dark time of the 7th-8th centuries ; the second 
became the pride of the court of Charles the Great for his un- 
rivalled scholarship. At the coming of Augustine England had 
been a barbarous country ; a century and a half later she was 
more than abreast of the civilization of the rest of Europe. 

But the progress toward national unity was still a slow one. 
The period wb«n the English kingdoms began to enter into the 
commonwealth of Christendom, by receiving the 
missionaries sent out from Rome or from Iona, practi- 
kin$d9m»- with the period in which the occupation 

of centriU Britain was completed, and the kingdoms 
of the conquerors assumed their final size and shape. i£thel- 
ktth, the last heathen among the Northumbrian kings, cut ofi 
the Britons of the North from those of the West, by winning the 
battle of Qiester (a.d. 6x3), and occupying the land about the 
taouths of the Mersey and the Dee, Cenwalh, the last monarch 
who ascended the throne of Wessex unbaptized, carried the 
boundaries of that kifigdom into Mid-Somersetshire, where thity 
halted for a long space. Fenda, the last heathen king of Mercia, 
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determined the size and strength of that state> by absorbing into 
it the territories of the other Anglian kingdoms of the Midlands, 
and probably also by carrying forward its western border beyond 
the ^vem. By the time when the smallest and most barb^us 
of the Saxon states— Sussex— -accepted Christianity in the year 
686, the political geography of England bad reached a stage from 
which it was not to vary in any mariced degree for some 200 
years. Indeed, there was nothing accomplished in the way of 
further encroachment on the Celt after 686, save Ine’s and 
Cuthred’s extension of Wessex into the valleys of the Tone and 
the Exe, and Ofia’s slight expansion of the Mercian frontier 
beyond the Severn, marked by his famous dyk^. The conquests 
of the Northumbrian kings in Cumbria were ephemeral ; what 
Oswio won was lost after the death of Ecgfrith. 

That the conversion of the English to Christianity had any- 
thing to do with their slackening from the work of conquest it 
would be wrong to assert. Though their wars with the Welsh 
were not conducted with such ferocious cruelty as of old, and 
though (as the laws of Ine show) the Celtic inhabitants of newly- 
won districts were no longer exterminated, but received as the 
king’s subjects, yet the hatred between Welsh and English did 
not cease because both were now Clhrislians. The westward 
advance of the invaders would have continued, if only there had 
remained to attract them lands as desirable as those they had 
already won. But the mountains of Wales and the moors of 
Cornwall and Cumbria did not greatly tempt the settler. More- 
over, the English states, which had seldom turned their swords 
against each other in the 5th or the 6th centuries, were engaged 
during the 7th and the 8th in those endless struggles for supre- 
macy which seem so purposeless, because the hegemony which 
a king of energy and genius won for his kingdom always dis- 
appeared with his death. The “ Bretwaldaship,” as ^ 
the English seem to have called it, was the most 
ephemeral of dignities. This was but natural : con- 
quest can only be enforced by the extermination of the conquered, 
or by their consent to amalgamate with the conquerors, or by 
the garrisoning of the land that has been subdued by settlers 
or by military posts. None of these courses were possible to a 
king of the 7th or 8th centuries : even in their heathen days the 
English were not wont to massacre their beaten kinsmen as 
they massacred the unfortunate Celt. After their conversion to 
Christianity the idea of exterminating other English tribes grew 
even more impossible. On tlxe other hand, loci^. particularism 
was so strong that the conquered would not, at first, consent 
to give up their natural independence and merge themselves in 
the victors. Such amalgamations became possible after a time, 
when many of the local royal lines died out, and unifying in- 
fluences, of which a common Christianity was the most powerful, 
sapped the strength of tribal pride. But it is not till the 9th 
century that we find this phenomenon growing general. A 
kingdom like Kent or East Anglia, even after long subjection 
to a powerful overlord, rose and reasserted its independence 
immediately on hearing of his death. His successor had to 
attempt a new conquest, if he felt himself strong enough. To 
garrison a district that had been overrun was impossible : the 
military force of an English king consisted of his militaiy house- 
hold of gesitfis, backed by the general levy of the tribe. The 
strength of Mercia or Northumbria might be mustered for a 
single battle, but could not supply a standing army to hold down 
the vanquished. The victorious king -had to be content with 
tribute and obedience, which would cease when he died, or 
was beaten by a competitor for the position of Bretwalda. 

In the ceaseless strife between the old English kingdoms, 
therefore, it was the personality of the king which was the main 
factor in determining the hegemony of one state over 
another. If in the 7 th century the successive great 
Northumbrians— Edwin, Oswald, Oswio and Ecgfrith mumMa. 
— ^were reckoned the chief monarchs of England, and 
exercised a widespread influence over the southern realms, yet 
each had to win his supremacy by lus own sw(»:d ; and when 
Edwin and Oswald fell before the savage heathen Penda, and 
Ecgfritli was cut off by the Piets, there was a gap of anarchy 
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a few years later, called “Alfred 'and Gutferum's frith/' gives 
the border as lying from Thames northward up the to its 
source, then across to Bedford, and then along the Ouse to 
Watling Street, the old Roman road from London to Chester, 
lliis gave King Alfred Londoii and Middlesex, most of Hertford- 
shire and Bedfordshire, and the larger half of Mercia— lands that 
had never before been an integral part of Wessex, though they 
had some time been tributary to her kings. They were now 
taken inside the realm and governed by the ealdorman ^thelred, 
the king’s son-in-law. The Mercians gladly mingled with the 
West Saxons, and abandoned all memories of ancient inde- 
pendence. Twenty years of schooling under the hand of the 
Dane had taught them to fotget old particularism. 

Alfred’s enkrged kingdom was far more powerful than any 
one of the three new Danish states which lay beyond the Lea and 
Watling Street : it was to be seen, ere another generation was 
out, tlmt it was stronger than all three together. But Alfred 
was not to see the happy day when York and Lincoln, Colchester 
and Leicester, were to become mere shire-capitals in the realm 
of United England. 

The fourteen years of comparative peace which he now 
enjoyed were devoted to perfecting the military organization 
of his enlarged kingdom. His fleet was reconstructed : 
nfonal. person and destroyed a 

small piratical squadron : in 885 we hear of it coasting 
all along Danish East Anglia. But his navy was not yet .strong 
enough to hold ofl all raids : it was not till tlie very end of his 
reign that he perfected it by building “ long ships that were nigh 
twice as large as those of the heathen ; some had 60 oars, some 
more ; and they were both steadier and swifter and lighter than 
the others, and were shaped neither after the Frisian nor after 
the Danish fashion, but as it seemed to himself that they would I 
be most handy.” This great war fleet he left as a legacy to his j 
son, but he himself in his later campaigns had only its first 
beginnings at his disposal. 

His military reforms were no less important. Warned by the 
failures of the English against Danish entrenched camps, he 
introduced the long-neglected art of fortification, and built many 

burhs ” — stockaded fortresses on mounds by the waterside — 
wherein dwelt permanent garrisons of military settlers. It 
would. seem that the system by which he maintained thorn was 
that he assigned to each a region of which the inhabitants were 
responsible for its manning and its sustentation. The land- 
owners had either to build a house within it fur their own inhabit- 
ing, or to provide that a competent substitute dwelt there to 
represent them. These burh-ware,” or garrison-men, are re- 
peatedly mentioned in Alfred’s later years. The old national levy 
of the “ fyrd ” w'as made somew^t more serviceable by an 
ordinance which divided it into two halves, one of which must 
take the field when the other was dismissed. But it would seem 
that the king paid even more attention to another military 
reform — the increase of the number of the professional fighting 
class, the thegnhood as it was now called. All the wealthier 
men, both in the countryside and in the towns, were required 
to take up the duties as well as the privileges of membership 
of the military houseliold of the king. They became “ of thegn- 
right worthy ” by receiving, really or nominally, a place in the 
rpyal hall, with the obligation to take the field whenever their 
master raised his banner. The document which defines their 
duties and privileges sets forth that “ every ceorl who throve so 
that he had fully five hides of land, and a helm, and a mail-shirt, 
and a sword ornamented with gold, was to be reckoned gesith- 
cund.” A second draft allowed the man who had the military 
equipment complete, but not fully the five hides of land, to slip 
into the list, and also “ the merchant who has fared thrice over 
the high seas at his own expense.” How far tlie details of the 
scheme are Alfred’s own, how far they were developed by bis 
son Edward the Elder, it is unfortunately impossible to say. 
But there is small doubt that the system was working to some 
extent in the later wars of the great king, and that his successes 
were largely due to the tbit his army contained a larger 
nucleus of fully atmed warriors than those of his predecessors. 
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Military reforms were only one section of the work of King 
Alfred during the central years of his reign. It was then that he 
set afoot his numerous schemes for the restoration of the learning 
and culture of England which had sunk so low during the long 
years of disaster which had preceded his accession. How he 
gathered scholars from tb continent, Wales and Ireland ; how 
he collected the old heroic poems of the nation, how he himself 
translated books from the Latin tongue, started schools, and set 
his scribes to write up the Afiglo-Saxon Chronicle, is told else- 
where, as arc his me(hanical inventions, his buildings, and his 
dealings with missionaries and explorers (see Alfred). 

The test of tlie efficiency of hk work was that it held firm 
when, in his later years, the Danish storm once more began to 
boat against the shores of Wessex. In the years 892-896 Alfred 
was assailed from many sides at once by viking fleets, of which 
the most important was that led by the great freebooter Hasting. 
Moreover, the settled Danes of eastern England broke their oaths 
and gave the invaders assistance. Yet the king held his own, 
with perfect success if not with ease. The enemy was checked, 
beaten off, followed up rapidly whenever he changed his base of 
operation, and hunted rq}eatedly all across England. The 
campaigning ranged from Appledore in Kent to Exeter, from 
Chester to Shoeburyness ; but wherever the invaders transferred 
themselves, either the king, or his son Edward, or his son-in-law 
Ethelred, lie ealdorman of Mercia, was promptly at hand with a 
competent army. The camps of the Danes were stormed, their 
fleet was destroyed in the river Lea in 895, and at last the 
remnant broke up and (Aspersed, some to seek easier plunder in 
France, others to se^.le down among their kinsmen in North- 
umbria or East Anglia. 

Alfred survived for four years after his final triumph in 896, 
to complete the organization of his fleet and to repair the damages 
done by the last four years of constant fighting. He died on the 
26lh of October 900, leaving Wessex well armed for the con- 
tinuance of the struggle, and the inhabitants of the “ Danelagh ” 
much broken in spirit. They saw that it would never be in their 
power to subdue all England. Within a few years they were 
to realize that it was more probable that the English kings 
would subdue them. 

The house of Wessex continued to supply a race of hard- 
fighting and capable monarchs, who went on with Alfred’s work. 
His son, Edwaid the Elder, and his three grandsons, 
iEthelstan, Edmund and Edred, devoted themselves 
for fifty-five years (a.d. 900-955) to the task of con- 
quering- -the Danelagh, and ended by making England into 
a single unified kingdom, not by admittbg the conquered 
to homage and tribute, in the old style of the yih century, but 
by their complete absorption. The process was not so hard as 
might be thought ; when once the Danes liad settled down, 
had brought over wives from their native land or taken them 
from among their English vassals, had built themselves farm- 
steads and accumulated flocks and herds, they lost their old 
advantage in contending with the English. Their strength 
had been their mobility and their undisputed command of the 
sea. But now they had possessions of their own to defend, and 
could not raid at large m Wessex or Mercia without exposing 
their homes to similar molestation. Moreover, the fleet which 
Alfred had built, and which his successors kept up, disputed 
their mastery of the sea, and ended by achieving a clear superi- 
ority over them. Unity of plan and unity of command was also 
on the side of the English. The inhabitants of the three sections 
of the Danelagh were at best leagued in a many-headed con- 
federacy. Their opponents were led by kings whose orders 
were punctually obeyed from Shrewsbury to Dover and from 
London to Exeter. It must also be remembered that in the 
greater part of the land which they possessed the Danes were 
but a small minority of the population. After their first fury 
was spent they no longer exterminated the conquened, but 
had l^n content to make the Mercians and DeiraiiB their 
subjects, to take the best of the land, and exact tribute for the 
rest. Only-in Linoolnshire, East Yorkshire and parts of Notting- 
hamshire and Leicestershire do they seem to have settled thickly 
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and ldi*med a preponderating clement in the 'Countiyside. In 
the restt of the Midlands and in East Anglia they were only a 
governing oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
an English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con* 
quering kings of Wessex and the of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twenty^fw/e laborious years first in 
repelling and repaying Danish raids, then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in*law, the Mercian 
ealdormon iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister iEthelflsed, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband’s place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pushed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwick and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. ^theL 
filed won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even— it is said — ^the remote Soots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
Giithfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 
irin* * realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 
Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. iEthelstan’s 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in ()37 at Brunanburh — an unknown spot, probably by 
the Solway Firth or the Kibble— over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iEthelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But ite over- 
lordship he never lost, and since he also maintained the supre- 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without reason that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex totius Britanniae, Occasionally he 
even used the title Dasileus, as if he claimed a quasi-impeiial 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for .^thelstan’s brothers and suc- 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-955), who put down 
’ several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at last rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
conquering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal— and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 942 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The .Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
his kinsmen, ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included tlie 
majority of the Mercians and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy’s younger brother 
Edgar, who ruled for a short time north of lliameE, and became 
sole monarch on the death of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The reign of Edgar (959-975) saw the ouimination of the 
power of the house of .^frkl. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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or by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Racificus. The minor sovereigns of Britain owned 
him as overlord, as they had owned his grandfather 
Edward and his unde iEthelstan. It was long 
remembered “ how all the kings of this island, both the Welsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, ca^ to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Maccus of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-lmown 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dee by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards excliwmcd that tlmse 
who followed him might now truly boast that they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar’s chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the glory of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecdesiastical reformer— a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy — 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesm^ ; he 
probably had a share in the considerable b<^y of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour- 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less &an the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar’s life was too short for the welfare of his people — he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-coastituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a mmority were not long in showing themselves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother iElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iEthelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked umversal indication, 
but since there was no other prince of the house pf Alfred avail- 
able, the magnates were forced to place iEthelred on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother's death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the ” Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to discern good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of 
Edgar’s old minister Dunstan was the first event of umwidy, 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which had prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother’s minority, yet ^thelred’s earliest years w’ere 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man's 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case. The 
finst personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which his ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravagmg was purely local, and 
the invader soon departed. No trouble occurred in the Dane- 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
witli their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that F/ngland was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
^thelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion of 
iEthelred’s reign took place. A large fleet came ashoire in Essex, 
and, after a hard fight with the ealdorman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thames. 
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Instead of making a desperate attempt to drive them off, the 
king bribed them to depart with 10,000 pounds of silver, accept- 
ing it is said this cowardly advice from archbishop Sigeric. 
The fatal precedent soon bore fruit : the invaders came back 
in larger numbers, headed by Olaf Tryggveson, the celebrated 
adventurer who afterwards made himself king of Norway, and 
who was already a pretender to its throne. He was helped by 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, and the two together laid siege to 
London in 994, but were beaten off by the citizens. Nevertheless 
iEthelred for a second time stooped to pay tribute, and bought 
the departure of Dane and Norwegian with 16,000 pounds of 
silver. There was a precarious inter\^al of peace for three years 
after, but in 997 began a series of invasions led by Sweyn which 
lasted for seventeen years, and at last ended in the complete 
subjection of England and the flight of .ffithclred to Normandy, 
It should be noted that the inv^er during this period was no 
mere adventurer, but king of all Denmark, and, after Olaf 
Tryggveson’s death in^iooo, king of Norway also. His power 
was something far greater than that of the Gutlinims and 
Anlafs of an earlier generation, and— in the end of his life at 
least— he was aiming at political conquest, and not either at 
mere plunder or at finding new settlements for his followers. 
But if the strength of the mvader was greater than that of his 
predecessors, ^Ethelred also was far better equipped for war 
than his ancestors of the 9th century. He owned, and he some- 
times used— but always to little profit— a large fleet, while all 
England instead of the mere realm of Wessex was at his back. 
Any one of the great princes of the house of Egbert who had 
reigned from 871 to 975, would have fought a winning fight with 
such resources, and it took nearly twenty years of ASthelred’s 
tried incapacity to lose the game. He did, however, succeed 
in undoing all the work of his ancestors, partly by his own 
slackness and sloth, partly by his choice of corrupt and treacher- 
ous ministers. For the two ealdormen whom he delighted to 
honour and placed at the head of his armies, iElfric and Eadric 
Streona, are accused, the one of persistent cowardice, the other 
of underhand intrigue with the Danes. Some of the local mag- 
nates made a desperate defence of their own regions, especially 
Ulfkytel of East Anglia, a Dane by descent ; but the central 
government was at fault. iEthelred’s army was always at the 
>vrong place— * if the enemy were east then was the fyrd held west, 
and if they were north then was our force held south.” When 
iEthelred did appear it was more often to pay a bribe to the 
invaders than to fight. Indeed the Danepield^ the tax which he 
raised to furnish tribute to the invaders, became a regular 
institution : on six occasions at least ASthelred bought a few 
months of peace by sums ranging from 10,000 to 48,000 pounds 
of silver. 

At last in the winter of 1013-1014, more as it would seem from 
sheer disgust at their king’s cowardice and incompetence than 
Cjwtftf# further resistance was impossible, the English 

gave up the struggle and acknowledged Sweyn as king. 
First Northumbria, then Wessex, then London yielded, and 
./Ethelred was forced to fly over seas to Richard, duke of Nor- 
mandy, whose sister he had married as his second wife. But 
Sweyn survived his triumph little over a month ; he died suddenly 
at Gainsborough on the 3rd of February 1014. The Danes hailed 
his son Canute, a lad of eighteen, as king, but many of the 
English, though they had submitted to a hard-handed conqueror 
like Sweyn, were not prepared to be handed over like slaves to his 
untried successor. There was a general rising, the old king was 
brought over from Normandy, and. Canute was driven out for a 
moment by force of arms. He returned next year with a greater 
army to hear soon after of iEtheired’s death (1016). The 
Witan chose Edmund “ Ironside,” the late king’s eldest son, to 
succeed him, and as he was a hard-fighting prince of that normal 
type of his house to which his father had been such a disgraceful 
exception, it seemed probable that the Danes might be beaten 
off. But iEthelred’s ^vourite Eadric Streona adhered to Gmute, 
fearing to lose the office and oower that he had enjoyed for so 
long under ^Ethelred, and pr^ailed on the magnates of part of 
Wessex and Mercia to follow his example. For a moment the 


curious phenomenon was seen of Canute reigning in Wessex, 
while Edmund was making head against him with the aid of the 
Anglo-Danes of the Five Boroughs ” and Northumbria. There 
followed a y^r of desperate struggle : the two young kings 
fought five pitched battles, fortune seemed to favour Edmund, 
and the traitor Eadric submitted to him with all Wessex. But 
the last engagenient, at Assandun (Ashingdon) in Essex went 
against the English, mainly because Eadric again betrayed the 
national cause and deserted to the enemy. 

Edmund was so hard hit by this last disaster that he offered 
to divide the realm with Canute ; they met on the isle of Alney 
near Gloucester, and agreed that the son of ^Ethelred should 
keep Wessex and all the South, Ix)ndon and East Anglia, while 
the Dane should have Northumbria, the ‘‘ five boroughs ” and 
Eadric’s Mercian earldom. But ere the year was out Edmund 
died : secretly murdered, according to some authorities, by the 
infamous Eadric. The witan of Weraex made no attempt to set 
on the throne either one of the younger sons of iEthelred by his 
Norman wife, or the infant heir of Edmund, but chose Canute 
as king, preferring to reunite Engfland by submission to the 
stranger rather ^n to continue the disastrous war. 

They were wise in so doing, though their motive may have 
been despair rather than long-sifted policy. Canute became 
more of an Englishman than a Dane : he spent more of his time 
in his island realm than in his native Denmark. He paid off and 
sent home the great army with whose aid he had won the English 
crown, retaining only a smidl bodyguard of ” house-carls ” and 
trusting to the loyalty of his new subjects. There was no con- 
fiscation of lands for the benefit of intrusive Danish settlers. On 
the contrary Canute Imd more English than Danish courtiers 
and ministers about his person, and sent many ICnglishmen as 
bishops and some even as royal officers to Denmark. It is strange 
to find that — whether from policy or from affection — he married 
King iEthelred's young widow Emma of Normandy, though 
she was somewhat older than himself — so that his son King 
Harthaenut ^d that son’s successor Edward the Confessor, the 
heir of the line of Wessex, were half-brothers. It might have 
been thought likely that the son of the pagan Sweyn would have 
turned out a mere hard-fighting viking. But Canute developed 
into a great administrator and a friend of learning and culture. 
Occasionally he committed a harsh and tyrannical act. Though 
he n^d not be blamed for making a prompt end of the traitor 
Eadric Streona and of Uhtred, the turbulent earl of Northumbria, 
at the commencement of his rei^, there are other and less 
justifiable deeds of blood to be laid to his account. But they 
were but few ; for the most part his administration was just and 
wise as well as strong and btclligent. 

As long as he lived England was the centre of a great Northern 
empire, for Canute reconquered Norway, which had lapsed into 
independence after his father’s death, and extended his power 
into the Baltic. Moreover, all the so-called Scandinavian 
colonists in the Northern Isles and Ireland owned him as over- 
lord. So did the Scottish king Malcolm, and the princes of Wales 
and Strathclyde. The one weak point in his policy that can be 
detected is that he left in the hands of Malcolm the Bemician 
district of Lothian, which the Scot had conquered during the 
anarchy that followed the death of ^thelred. The battle of 
Carham (1018) had given this land to the Scots, and Canute 
consented to draw the border line of England at the Tweed 
instead of at the Firth of Forth, when Malcolm did him homage. 
Strangely enough it was this cession of a Northumbrian earldom 
to the Northern king that ultimately made Scotland an English- 
speaking country. For the Scottish kings, deserting their native 
Highlands, took to dwelling at Edinburgh among their new sub- 
jects, and first the court and afterwards the whole of their Low- 
land subjects were gradually assimilated to the Northumbrian 
nucleus which formed both the most fertile and the most civilized 
portion of their enlarged realm. 

The fact that England recovered with marvellous rapidity 
from the evil effects of iEthelred’s disastrous reign, and achieved 
great wealth and prosperity under Canute, would seem to show 
that the ravages of Sweyn, widespread and ruthless though they 



and ldi*med a preponderating clement in the 'Countiyside. In 
the restt of the Midlands and in East Anglia they were only a 
governing oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
an English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con* 
quering kings of Wessex and the of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twenty^fw/e laborious years first in 
repelling and repaying Danish raids, then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in*law, the Mercian 
ealdormon iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister iEthelflsed, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband’s place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pushed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwick and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. ^theL 
filed won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even— it is said — ^the remote Soots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
Giithfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 
irin* * realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 
Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. iEthelstan’s 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in ()37 at Brunanburh — an unknown spot, probably by 
the Solway Firth or the Kibble— over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iEthelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But ite over- 
lordship he never lost, and since he also maintained the supre- 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without reason that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex totius Britanniae, Occasionally he 
even used the title Dasileus, as if he claimed a quasi-impeiial 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for .^thelstan’s brothers and suc- 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-955), who put down 
’ several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at last rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
conquering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal— and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 942 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The .Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
his kinsmen, ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included tlie 
majority of the Mercians and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy’s younger brother 
Edgar, who ruled for a short time north of lliameE, and became 
sole monarch on the death of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The reign of Edgar (959-975) saw the ouimination of the 
power of the house of .^frkl. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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or by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Racificus. The minor sovereigns of Britain owned 
him as overlord, as they had owned his grandfather 
Edward and his unde iEthelstan. It was long 
remembered “ how all the kings of this island, both the Welsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, ca^ to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Maccus of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-lmown 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dee by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards excliwmcd that tlmse 
who followed him might now truly boast that they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar’s chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the glory of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecdesiastical reformer— a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy — 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesm^ ; he 
probably had a share in the considerable b<^y of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour- 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less &an the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar’s life was too short for the welfare of his people — he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-coastituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a mmority were not long in showing themselves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother iElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iEthelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked umversal indication, 
but since there was no other prince of the house pf Alfred avail- 
able, the magnates were forced to place iEthelred on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother's death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the ” Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to discern good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of 
Edgar’s old minister Dunstan was the first event of umwidy, 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which had prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother’s minority, yet ^thelred’s earliest years w’ere 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man's 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case. The 
finst personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which his ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravagmg was purely local, and 
the invader soon departed. No trouble occurred in the Dane- 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
witli their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that F/ngland was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
^thelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion of 
iEthelred’s reign took place. A large fleet came ashoire in Essex, 
and, after a hard fight with the ealdorman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thames. 
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under the lee of the Isle of Wight, waiting to intercept William’s 
armament, while the fyrd of Wessex was ready to support him 
if the enemy should succeed in making a landing. By S^tember 
the provisions were spent, and the ships were growing unsea- 
worthy. Very reluctantly the king bade them go round to 
London to refit and revictual themselves. William meanwhile 
had been unable to sail, because for many weeks the wind had 
been unfavourable. If it had set from the south the fortune of 
England would have been settled by a sea-fight. At this moment 
came a sudden and incalculable diversion ; Harold’s turbulent 
brother Tostig, banished for his crimes in 1065, was seeking 
revenge. He had persuaded Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
almost the last of the great Viking adventuiers, to take him as 
guide for a raid on England, They ran into the Humber with 
a great fleet, beat the earls Edwin and Murcar in battle, and 
captured Y ork. Abandoning his watch on the sou th coast Harold 
of England flew northward to meet the invaders ; he surprised 
them at Stamford Bbridge, slew both the Norse king and the 
rebel earl, and almost exterminated their army (Sept. 2$? 1066). 
But while he was absent from the Channel the wind turned, and 
William of Normandy put to sea. The English fleet and the 
English army were both absent, and the Normans came safely 
to shore on the 28th of September. Harold had to turn hastily 
southward to meet them. On the i3tli of October his host was 
arrayed on the hill of Senlac, 7 miles from the duke’s camp at 
Hastings. Tlie ranks of his thegnhood and house-carles had been 
thinned by the slaughter of Stamford Bridge, and their place was 
but indifferently supplied by the hasty levies of London, Wessex 
and the Home Counties. Edwin and Morcar, who should have 
been at his side with their Mercians and Northumbrians, were 
still for away — ^probably from treachery, slackness and jealousy. 

Next morning (October 14) William marched out from Hastings 
and attacked the English host, which stood at bay in a solid 
mass of spear and axemen be^nd a slight breastwork on the 
hillside. After six hours of desperate fighting the victory fell 
to the duke, who skilfully alternated the use of archers and 
cavalry against tlie unwieldy English phalanx. (See Hastings : 
Battle of^ The disaster was complete, Harold himself was 
slain, his two brothers had fallen with him, not even the wreck 
of an army escaped. There was no one to rally the English in 
the name of the house of Godwine. The wiian met and hastily 
saluted the cliild Edgar AStheling as king. But the earls 
Edwin and Morcar refused to fight for him, and when William 
appeared in front of the gates of London they were opened 
almost without resistance. He was elected king in the old English 
fashion by the surviving magnates, and crowned on Christmas 
Day 1066. 

II. The Norman and Angevin Monarchy (1066-1199) 

When William of Normandy was crowned at Westminster by 
Archbishop Aldred of York and acknowledged as king by the 
witan, it is certain that few Englishmen understood 
the full importance of the occasion. It is probable 
fifcror, most men recalled the election of Canute, and 

supposed that the accession of the one alien sovereign 
would have no more permanent effect on the realm than that of 
the other. The rule of the Danish king and his two short-lived 
sons had caused no break in the social or constitutional history 
of England. Canute had become an Englishman, had accepted 
all the old institutions of the nation, had dismissed his host of 
vikings, and had ruled like a native king and for the most part 
with native ministers. Within twenty years of his accession the 
disasters and calamities which had preceded his triumph had 
been forgotten, and the national life was running quietly in its 
old channels. But the accession of William the Bastard meant 
something very different. Canute had been an impressionable 
lad of ei|^teen or nineteen when he was crowned ; he was ready 
and eager to learn and to forget. He had found himself con- 
fronted in England with a higher civilization and a more ad- 
vwiced social organization Hian those which he had known in 
his boyhood, and he accepted Uiem with alacrity, feeling that 
he was thereby getting advantage. With William the Norman j 
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all was different : he was a man well on in middle age, too old 
to adapt himself easily to new surreundings, even if he had been 
willing to do so. He never even learnt the language of his 
English subjects, the first step to comprehending their needs 
and their views. Moreover, unlike his Danish predecessor, he 
looked down upon the English from the plane of a higher civiliza- 
tion ; the Normans regarded the conquered nation as barbarous 
and boorish. The difference in customs and culture between the 
dwellers on the two sides of the Channel was sufficient to i^e 
this possible ; though it is hard to discern any adequate justi- 
fication for the Norman attitude. ProbaUy the bar of language 
was the most prominent cause of estrangement. In five genera- 
tions the viking settlers of Normandy had not only completely 
forgotten their old Scandinavian tongue, but had come to look 
upon those who spoke the kindred English idiom not only as 
aliens but as inferiors. For three centuries French remained the 
court speech, and the mark of civilization and gentility. 

Despite all this the Conquest would not have had its actual 
results if William, like Canute, had been able to dismiss his 
conquering army, and to refrain from a general policy pngwM 
of confiscation. But he had won his crown not as otNormmu 
duke <yf Normandy, but as the head of a band of cosmo*- 
politan adventurers, who had to be rewarded with land 
in England. Some few received their pay in hard cash, and 
went off to other wars ; but the large majority, Breton and 
Angevin, French and Fleming, no less than Norman, wanted 
land. William could only provide it by a wholesale confiscation 
of the estates of all the thegnhood who had followed the house 
of Godwine. Almost his first act was to seize on these lands, and 
to distribute them among his followers. In the regions of the 
South, which had supplied the army that fell at Hastings, at 
least four-fifths of the soil passed to new masters. The dis- 
possessed heirs of the old owners had either to sink to the con- 
dition of peasants, or to throw themselves upon the world and 
seek new homes. The friction and hatred thus caused were bitter 
and long enduring. And this same system of confiscation was 
gradually extended to the rest of England. At first the English 
landowners who had not actually served in Harold’s host were 
permitted to “ buy back their lands,” by paying a heavy fine 
to the new king and doing him homage. What would have 
happened suppasing that England had made no further stir, and 
had not vexed William by rebellion, it is impossible to say. 
But, as a matter of fact, during the first few years of his reign 
one district after another took up arms and endeavoured to 
cast out the stranger. As it became gradually evident that 
William’s whole system of government was to be on new and 
distasteful lines, the English of the Midlands, the North and the 
West all went into rebellion. The risings were sporadic, ill- 
organized, badly led, for each section of the realm fought for its 
own hand. In some parts the insurrections were in favour of 
the sons of Harold, in others Edgar iEtheling was acclaimed as 
king : and while the unwise earls Edwin and Morcar fought for 
their own hand, the Anglo-Danes of the East sent for Sweyn, 
king of Denmwk, who proved of small help, for he abode but 
a short space in England, and went off after sacking the great 
abbey of Peterborough and committing other outrages. The 
rebels cut up several Norman garrisons, and gave King William 
much trouble for some years, but they could never face him in 
battle. Their last stronghold, the marsh-fortress of Ely, sur- 
rendered in 1071, and not long after their most stubborn chief, 
Hereward the Wake,” the leader of the fenmen, laid down his 
arms and became King William’s man (see Hereward). 

The only result of the long series of insurrections was to 
provoke the king to a cruelty which he had not at first shown, and 
to give him an excuse for confiscating and dividing among his 
foreign knights and barons the immense majority of the estates 
of the English thegnhood. WiDiam could be pitiless when pro- 
voked ; to punish the men of the North for persistent rebellion 
and the destruction of his garrison at York, he harried the whole 
coun^side from the Aire to the Tees with sudi remorseless 
ferocity that it did not recover its ancient prosperity for cen- 
turies. The population was absolutely exterminated, and the 



and ldi*med a preponderating clement in the 'Countiyside. In 
the restt of the Midlands and in East Anglia they were only a 
governing oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
an English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con* 
quering kings of Wessex and the of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twenty^fw/e laborious years first in 
repelling and repaying Danish raids, then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in*law, the Mercian 
ealdormon iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister iEthelflsed, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband’s place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pushed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwick and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. ^theL 
filed won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even— it is said — ^the remote Soots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
Giithfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 
irin* * realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 
Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. iEthelstan’s 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in ()37 at Brunanburh — an unknown spot, probably by 
the Solway Firth or the Kibble— over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iEthelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But ite over- 
lordship he never lost, and since he also maintained the supre- 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without reason that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex totius Britanniae, Occasionally he 
even used the title Dasileus, as if he claimed a quasi-impeiial 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for .^thelstan’s brothers and suc- 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-955), who put down 
’ several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at last rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
conquering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal— and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 942 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The .Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
his kinsmen, ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included tlie 
majority of the Mercians and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy’s younger brother 
Edgar, who ruled for a short time north of lliameE, and became 
sole monarch on the death of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The reign of Edgar (959-975) saw the ouimination of the 
power of the house of .^frkl. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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or by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Racificus. The minor sovereigns of Britain owned 
him as overlord, as they had owned his grandfather 
Edward and his unde iEthelstan. It was long 
remembered “ how all the kings of this island, both the Welsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, ca^ to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Maccus of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-lmown 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dee by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards excliwmcd that tlmse 
who followed him might now truly boast that they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar’s chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the glory of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecdesiastical reformer— a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy — 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesm^ ; he 
probably had a share in the considerable b<^y of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour- 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less &an the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar’s life was too short for the welfare of his people — he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-coastituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a mmority were not long in showing themselves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother iElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iEthelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked umversal indication, 
but since there was no other prince of the house pf Alfred avail- 
able, the magnates were forced to place iEthelred on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother's death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the ” Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to discern good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of 
Edgar’s old minister Dunstan was the first event of umwidy, 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which had prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother’s minority, yet ^thelred’s earliest years w’ere 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man's 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case. The 
finst personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which his ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravagmg was purely local, and 
the invader soon departed. No trouble occurred in the Dane- 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
witli their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that F/ngland was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
^thelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion of 
iEthelred’s reign took place. A large fleet came ashoire in Essex, 
and, after a hard fight with the ealdorman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thames. 
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had been ten years on the throne there were only three English 
bishops left. At his death there was only one— the saintly 
Wulfstan of Worcester. The same process was carried cut with 
regard to abbacies, and indeed with all important places of 
ecclesiastical preferment. By 1080 the English Church was 
officered entirely by aliens. Just as with the lay landholders, 
the change of personnel made a vast difference, not so much in 
the legal position of the new-comers as in the way in which they 
regarded their office. The outlook of a Norman bishop was as 
unlike that of his English predecessor as that of a Norman baron. 
The English Church had got out of touch with the ideals and the 

r ’tuaJ movements of the other Western churches. In especial 
great monastic revival which had started from the abbey 
of Cluny and spread all over France, Italy and Germany had 
hardly touched this island. The continental churchmen of the 
nth centuiy were brimming over with ascetic zeal and militant 
energy, while the itiajoritjr of the English hierarchy were slack 
and easy-going. The typical faults of the dark ages, pluralism, 
simony, lax observation of the clerical rules, contented ignorance, 
worldliness in every aspect, were all too prevalent in England. 
There can be no doubt that the greater part of William^s nominees 
were better men than those who preceded them ; his great arch- 
bishop, Lanfranc, though a busy statesman, was also an energetic 
reformer and a man of holy life. Osmund, Remigius and others 
of the first post-Conquest bishops have left a good name behind 
them. The condition of the church alike in the matter of 
spiritual zeal, of hard work and of learning was much improved. 
But there was a danger behind this revival ; for the reformers 
of the nth century, in their zeal for establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth, were not content with raising the moral and 
intellectual standards prevailing in Christendom, but sought 
to bring the whole scheme of life under the church, by asserting 
the absolute supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
wherever the two came in contact or overlapped. The result, 
since the feudal and ecclesiastical systems had become closely 
interwoven, and the frontier between the religious and secular 
spheres must ever be vague and undefined, was the conflict 
between the spiritual and temporal powers which, for two 
centuries to come, was to tear Europe into warring factions 
(see the articles Church History ; Papacy ; Investiture). 
The Norman Conquest of England was contemporaneous with 
the supreme influence of the greatest exponent of the theory of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the archdeacon Hildebrand, who in 
1073 mounted the papal throne as Gregory VII. (q.v.). William, 
despite all his personal faults, was a sincerely pious man, but it 
could not be expected that he would acquiesce in these new 
developments of the religious reformation which he had done 
his best to forward. Hence we find a divided purpose in the 
policy which he pursued with regard to church affairs. He 
endeavoured to keep on the best terms with the papacy : he 
welcomed legates and frequently consulted the pope on purely 
spiritual matters. He even took the hazardous step of separating 
ecclesiastical courts and lay courts, giving the church leave to 
establish separate tribunals of her own, a right which she had 
never possessed in Saxon England. The spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishop had hitlierto been exercised in the ordinaiy national 
courts, with lay assessors frequently taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, and mixing their dooms with the clergy’s canonical 
decisions. William in 1076 granted the church a completely 
independent set of courts, a step which his successors were to 
regret for many a generation. 

At the same time, however, he was not blind to the possibilities 
of papal interference in domestic matters, and of the danger of 
con^t between the crown and the recently - strengthened 
clerical order. To guard against them he laid down three general 
rules : (i) that no one should be recognized as pope in England 
till he had himself taken cognizance of the papal election, and 
tlmt no papal letters should be brought into the realm without 
his leave ; (*) that no decisions of the English ecclesiastical 
aynods should be held validhtill he had examined and sanctioned 
them ; (3) that none of his barons or ministers should be ex- 
communicated unless he approved of such punishment being 


inflicted on them. These rules seem to argue a deeply rooted 
distrust of the possible encroachments of the papacy on the power 
of the state. The question of ecclesiastic patronage, which was 
to be the source of the first great quarrel between the crown and 
the ^urch in the next generation, is not touched upon. William 
retained in his own hands the choice of bishops and abbots, and 
Alexander II. and Gregory VII. seem to have made no objection 
to his doing so, in spite of the claim that free election was the only 
canonical way of filling vacancies. The Conqueror was allowed 
for his lifetime to do as he pleased, since he was recognized as a 
tnie friend of the church. But the question was only deferred 
and Hot settled. 

The political history of William’s later years is unimportant ; 
his mam energy was absorbed in the task of holding down and 
organizing his new kingdom. His rather precarious 
conquest of the county of Maine, his long quarrels ^ 

with Philip I. of France, who suborned against him his niga, 
undutiful and rebellious eldest son Robert, his negotia- 
tion with Flanders and Germany, deserve no more than a 
mention. It is more necessary to point out that he reasserted 
on at least one occasion (when King Malcolm Canmore did him 
homage) the old suzerainty of the English kings over Scotland. 
He also began that encroachment on the borders of Wales which 
was to continue with small interruptions for the next two 
centuries. The advance was begun by his great vassals, the earls 
of Chester, Shrewsbury and Hereford, all of whom occupied 
new districts on the edge of the mountains of Powys and 
Gwy-ne-dd. William himself led an expedition as far as St 
Davids in 1081, and founded Cardiff Castle to mark the boundaiy^ 
of his realm north of the Bristol Channel. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the second portion of 
the Conqueror’s reign was a rebellion which, though it made no 
head and was easily suppressed, marks the commencement of 
that feudal danger which was to be the constant trouble of the 
English kings for the next three generations. l‘wo of the greatest 
of his forei^ magnates, Roger, earl of Hereford, and Ralph, earl 
of Norfolk, rose against him in 1075, with no better cause than 
personal grievances and ambitions. He put them down with 
ease ; the one was imprisoned for life, the other driven into exile, 
while Waltheof, the last of the English earls, who had dabbled 
in a hesitating way in this plot, was executed. There was never 
any serious danger, but the fact that under the new regime 
baronial rebellion was possible, despite of all Willitim’s advan- 
tages over other feudal kings, and despite of the fad that the 
rebels were hardly yet settled firmly into their new estates, had 
a sinister - import for the future of England, With the new 
monarchy there had come into England the anarchic spirit of 
continental feudalism. If such a man as the Conqueror did not 
overawe it, what was to be expected in the reigns of his suc- 
cessors ? William had mtroduced into his new realm alike the 
barons, with their personal ambition, and the clerics of the school 
of Hildebrand, with their intense jealousy for the rights of the 
church. The tale of the dealings of his descendants with these 
two classes of opponents constitutes the greater part of English 
history for a full century. 

William died at Rouen on the 7th of September 1087 ; on his 
death-bed he expressed his wish that Normandy should pass to 
his elder son, Robert, in spite of all his rebellions, 
but gave his second son William (known by the nick- 
name of Rufus) the crown of England, and sent him 
thither with commendatory letters to archbishop Lanfranc and 
his other ministers. There was at first no sign of opposition 
to the will of the late king, and William Rufus was crowned 
within three weeks of his father’s decease. But the results of the 
Conquest had made it hard to tear England and Normandy 
apart. Almost every baron in the duchy was now the possessor 
of a smaller or a (greater grant of lands in the kingdom, and the 
possibility of serving two masters was as small in 1087 as at any 
other period of the world’s history. By dividing his two states 
between his sons the Conqueror undid his own work^ and left 
to his subjects the certainty of civil war. For the brothers 
Robert and William were, and always had been, enemies, and 
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every intriguing baron had before him the tempting prospect 
of aggrandizing himself^ by making his allegiance to one of the 
brothers serve as an excuse for betraying the other. Robert was 
thriftless^ volatile and easy*going^ a good knight but a most m* 
competent sovereign. These very facts jommended him to the 
more turbulent section of the baronage ; if he succeeded to the 
whole of the Conqueror’s heritage they would have every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying freedom from all governance. William’s 
private character was detestable: he was cruel, lascivious, 
greedy of gain, a habitual breaker of oaths and promises, ungrate- 
ful and irreligious. But he was cunning, strong-handed and 
energetic ; clearly the Red King ” would be an undesirable 
master to those who loved feudal anarchy. Hence every tur- 
bulent baron in England soon came to the conclusion that Robert 
was the sovereign whom his heart desired. 

The greater part of the reign of William II. was taken up 
with his fight against the feudal danger. Before he had been six 
months on the throne he was attacked by a le^ue comprising 
more than half the baronage, and headed by his uncles, bishop 
Odo of Bayeux and Robert of Mortain. They used the name 
of the duke of Normandy and had secured his promise to cross 
the Channel for their assistance. A less capable and unscrupu- 
lous king than Rufus might have been swept away, for the rising 
burst out simultaneously in nearly every comer of the realm. 
But he made head against it with the aid of mercenary bands, 
the loyal minority of the barons, and the shire-levies of his English 
subjects. When he summoned out the fyrd they came in great 
force to his aid, not so much because they trusted in the promises 
of good governance and reduced taxation which he made, but 
because they saw that a horde of greedy barons would be worse 
to serve than a single king, however hard and selfish he might 
be. With their assistance William fought down the rebels, 
expelled his uncle Odo and several other leaders from the realm, 
confiscated a certain amount of estates, and then pardoned the 
remainder of the rebels. Such mercy, as he was to discover, 
was misplaced. In 1005 the same body of barons made a second 
and a more formidable rising, headed by the earls of Shrewsbury, 
Eu and Northumberland. It was put down with the same 
decisive eneripr that William had shown in 1088, and this time 
he was merciless ; he blinded and mutilated William of Eu, 
shut up Mowbray of Northumberland for life in a monastery, 
and hanged many men of lesser rank. Of the other rebels some 
were deprived of their F.nglish estates altogether, others restored 
to part of them after paying crushing fines. This second feudal 
rebellion was only a distraction to William from his war with his 
brother Robert, which continued intermittently all through the 
earlier years of his reign. It was raging from 1088 to 1091, and 
again froni 1093 when Robert tired of the losing game, 

pawned his duchy to his brother and went off on the First 
Crusade. Down to this moment William’s position had been 
somewhat precarious ; with the Norman war generally on hand, 
feudal rebellion always imminent, and Scottish invasions occa- 
sionally to be repelled, he had no easy life. But he fought 
through his troubles, conquered Cumberland from the Scots 
(1092), in dealing with his domestic enemies used cunning where 
force failed, and generally got his will in the end. His rule was 
expensive, and he made himself hated by every class of his sub- 
jects, baronage, clergy and people alike, by his ingenious and 
oppressive taxation. His chosen instrument, a clerical lawyer 
named Ranulf Flambard (^.v.), whom he presently made bishop 
of Durham, was shameless in his methods of twisting feudal 
or national law to the detriment of the taxpayer. William sup- 
ported lum in every device, however unjust, with a cynical frank- 
ness which was the distinguishii^ trait of his character ; for he 
loved to display openly all the vices and meannesses which most 
men t^e care to disguise. In dealing with the baronage Ranulf 
and his master extorted excessive and arbitrary ** reliefs ” when- 
ever land passed in succession to heirs. When the church was 
a landholder their conduct was even more unwarrantable ; every 
clerk installed in a new preferment was forced to pay a large 
sum down — which in that age was considered a clear case of 
simony by all conscientious men. But in addition the king kept 


all wealthy posts, such as bishoprics and abbacies, vacant for 
years at a time and appropriated the revenue meanwhile. 

This policy, when pursued with regard to the archbishopric 
of Oanterbury, brought on Rufus the most troublesome of his 
quarrels. When the wise primate Lanfranc, his 
father’s friend, died in 1089, he made no appointment “ 
till 1093, extracting meanwhile great plunder from the see. In a 
moment of sickness, when his conscience was for a space troub- 
ling him or his will was weak, he nominated the saintly Anselm 
{q,v.) to the archbishopric. When enthroned the new primate 
refused to make the enormous gift which the king expected from 
every recipient of preferment. Soon after he begaa to press for 
leave to hold a national synod, and when it was denied him, spoke 
out boldly on the personal vices as well as the immoral policy 
of the kii^. From this time William and Anselm became open 
enemies. They fought first upon the question of acknowledging 
Urban II. as pope — ^for the king, taking advantage of the fact 
that there was an antipope in existence, refused to allow that 
there was any certain and legitimate head of the Western church 
at the moment. Then, after William had reluctantly yielded 
on this point, the far more important question of lay investitures 
cropped up. The council of Clermont (Nov. 1095) had just 
issued its famous decree to the efiect that bishops must be chosen 
by free election, and not invested with their spiritual insignia 
or enfeoffed with their estates by the hands of a secular prince. 
Anselm felt himself obliged to accept this decision, and refused 
to accept his own pallium from William when Urban sent it 
across the sea by the hands of a legate. The king replied by 
harrying him on charges of having failed in his feudal obligation 
to provide well-equipped knights for a Welsh expedition, and 
imposed ruinous fines on him. It was even said that his life was 
threatened, and he fled to Rome in 1097, not to return till his 
adversapr was dead. There was much to be said for the theory 
of the king as to the relations between church and state ; he was 
indeed only carrying on in a harsh form his father’s old policy. 
But the fact that he was a tyrant and an evil-liver, while Anselm 
was a saint, so much influenced public opinion that William was 
universally regarded as in the wrong, and the sympathy of the 
laity no less lian the clergy was with the archbishop. For the 
remaining three years of his life the Red King was considered to 
be in a state of reprobation and at open strife with righteousness. 

Yet so far as secular affairs went William seemed prosperous 
enough. Since his brother had pawned the duchy of Normandy 
to him, so that he reigned at Rouen no less than at London, 
the danger of rebellion was almost removed. His foreign policy 
was successful : he installed a nominee of his own, Edgar, the 
son of Malcolm Canmore, on the throne of Scotland (1097) ; he 
reconquered Maine, which his brother Robert had lost ; he made 
successful war upon King Philip of France. His barons subdued 
much of South Wides, though his own expeditions into North 
Wales, which he had designed to conquer and annex, had a less 
fortunate ending. He dreamed, we are told, of attacking Ireland, 
even of crowning himself king at Paris. But on the 2nd of August 
1100 he was suddenly cut off in the midst of his sins. While 
hunting with some of his godless companions in the New Forest, 
he was struck by an arrow, unskilfully shot by one of the party. 
The knight Walter Tyrrell, who was persistently accused of 
being the author of his master’s death, as persistently denied 
his responsibility for it ; and whether the arrow was his or no, 
it was not alleged that malice guided it. . William’s favourites 
had all to lose by his death. 

The king’s death was unexpected : he was only in his fortieth 
year, and men’s minds had not even begun to ponder over the 
question of who would succeed him. The crown of 
England was left vacant for the boldest kinsman to 
snatch at, if he dared. William had two surviving 
brothers, beside several nephews. Robert’s claim seemed 
the more likely to succeed, for not only Was he the elder, 
but England was full of barons who desired his accession, and 
had already taken up arms for him in 1087 or 1095. But he was 
far away— being at the moment on his return journey from 
Jerusalem— while on thespotwas his brother Henry, an ambitious 
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had been ten years on the throne there were only three English 
bishops left. At his death there was only one— the saintly 
Wulfstan of Worcester. The same process was carried cut with 
regard to abbacies, and indeed with all important places of 
ecclesiastical preferment. By 1080 the English Church was 
officered entirely by aliens. Just as with the lay landholders, 
the change of personnel made a vast difference, not so much in 
the legal position of the new-comers as in the way in which they 
regarded their office. The outlook of a Norman bishop was as 
unlike that of his English predecessor as that of a Norman baron. 
The English Church had got out of touch with the ideals and the 

r ’tuaJ movements of the other Western churches. In especial 
great monastic revival which had started from the abbey 
of Cluny and spread all over France, Italy and Germany had 
hardly touched this island. The continental churchmen of the 
nth centuiy were brimming over with ascetic zeal and militant 
energy, while the itiajoritjr of the English hierarchy were slack 
and easy-going. The typical faults of the dark ages, pluralism, 
simony, lax observation of the clerical rules, contented ignorance, 
worldliness in every aspect, were all too prevalent in England. 
There can be no doubt that the greater part of William^s nominees 
were better men than those who preceded them ; his great arch- 
bishop, Lanfranc, though a busy statesman, was also an energetic 
reformer and a man of holy life. Osmund, Remigius and others 
of the first post-Conquest bishops have left a good name behind 
them. The condition of the church alike in the matter of 
spiritual zeal, of hard work and of learning was much improved. 
But there was a danger behind this revival ; for the reformers 
of the nth century, in their zeal for establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth, were not content with raising the moral and 
intellectual standards prevailing in Christendom, but sought 
to bring the whole scheme of life under the church, by asserting 
the absolute supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
wherever the two came in contact or overlapped. The result, 
since the feudal and ecclesiastical systems had become closely 
interwoven, and the frontier between the religious and secular 
spheres must ever be vague and undefined, was the conflict 
between the spiritual and temporal powers which, for two 
centuries to come, was to tear Europe into warring factions 
(see the articles Church History ; Papacy ; Investiture). 
The Norman Conquest of England was contemporaneous with 
the supreme influence of the greatest exponent of the theory of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the archdeacon Hildebrand, who in 
1073 mounted the papal throne as Gregory VII. (q.v.). William, 
despite all his personal faults, was a sincerely pious man, but it 
could not be expected that he would acquiesce in these new 
developments of the religious reformation which he had done 
his best to forward. Hence we find a divided purpose in the 
policy which he pursued with regard to church affairs. He 
endeavoured to keep on the best terms with the papacy : he 
welcomed legates and frequently consulted the pope on purely 
spiritual matters. He even took the hazardous step of separating 
ecclesiastical courts and lay courts, giving the church leave to 
establish separate tribunals of her own, a right which she had 
never possessed in Saxon England. The spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishop had hitlierto been exercised in the ordinaiy national 
courts, with lay assessors frequently taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, and mixing their dooms with the clergy’s canonical 
decisions. William in 1076 granted the church a completely 
independent set of courts, a step which his successors were to 
regret for many a generation. 

At the same time, however, he was not blind to the possibilities 
of papal interference in domestic matters, and of the danger of 
con^t between the crown and the recently - strengthened 
clerical order. To guard against them he laid down three general 
rules : (i) that no one should be recognized as pope in England 
till he had himself taken cognizance of the papal election, and 
tlmt no papal letters should be brought into the realm without 
his leave ; (*) that no decisions of the English ecclesiastical 
aynods should be held validhtill he had examined and sanctioned 
them ; (3) that none of his barons or ministers should be ex- 
communicated unless he approved of such punishment being 


inflicted on them. These rules seem to argue a deeply rooted 
distrust of the possible encroachments of the papacy on the power 
of the state. The question of ecclesiastic patronage, which was 
to be the source of the first great quarrel between the crown and 
the ^urch in the next generation, is not touched upon. William 
retained in his own hands the choice of bishops and abbots, and 
Alexander II. and Gregory VII. seem to have made no objection 
to his doing so, in spite of the claim that free election was the only 
canonical way of filling vacancies. The Conqueror was allowed 
for his lifetime to do as he pleased, since he was recognized as a 
tnie friend of the church. But the question was only deferred 
and Hot settled. 

The political history of William’s later years is unimportant ; 
his mam energy was absorbed in the task of holding down and 
organizing his new kingdom. His rather precarious 
conquest of the county of Maine, his long quarrels ^ 

with Philip I. of France, who suborned against him his niga, 
undutiful and rebellious eldest son Robert, his negotia- 
tion with Flanders and Germany, deserve no more than a 
mention. It is more necessary to point out that he reasserted 
on at least one occasion (when King Malcolm Canmore did him 
homage) the old suzerainty of the English kings over Scotland. 
He also began that encroachment on the borders of Wales which 
was to continue with small interruptions for the next two 
centuries. The advance was begun by his great vassals, the earls 
of Chester, Shrewsbury and Hereford, all of whom occupied 
new districts on the edge of the mountains of Powys and 
Gwy-ne-dd. William himself led an expedition as far as St 
Davids in 1081, and founded Cardiff Castle to mark the boundaiy^ 
of his realm north of the Bristol Channel. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the second portion of 
the Conqueror’s reign was a rebellion which, though it made no 
head and was easily suppressed, marks the commencement of 
that feudal danger which was to be the constant trouble of the 
English kings for the next three generations. l‘wo of the greatest 
of his forei^ magnates, Roger, earl of Hereford, and Ralph, earl 
of Norfolk, rose against him in 1075, with no better cause than 
personal grievances and ambitions. He put them down with 
ease ; the one was imprisoned for life, the other driven into exile, 
while Waltheof, the last of the English earls, who had dabbled 
in a hesitating way in this plot, was executed. There was never 
any serious danger, but the fact that under the new regime 
baronial rebellion was possible, despite of all Willitim’s advan- 
tages over other feudal kings, and despite of the fad that the 
rebels were hardly yet settled firmly into their new estates, had 
a sinister - import for the future of England, With the new 
monarchy there had come into England the anarchic spirit of 
continental feudalism. If such a man as the Conqueror did not 
overawe it, what was to be expected in the reigns of his suc- 
cessors ? William had mtroduced into his new realm alike the 
barons, with their personal ambition, and the clerics of the school 
of Hildebrand, with their intense jealousy for the rights of the 
church. The tale of the dealings of his descendants with these 
two classes of opponents constitutes the greater part of English 
history for a full century. 

William died at Rouen on the 7th of September 1087 ; on his 
death-bed he expressed his wish that Normandy should pass to 
his elder son, Robert, in spite of all his rebellions, 
but gave his second son William (known by the nick- 
name of Rufus) the crown of England, and sent him 
thither with commendatory letters to archbishop Lanfranc and 
his other ministers. There was at first no sign of opposition 
to the will of the late king, and William Rufus was crowned 
within three weeks of his father’s decease. But the results of the 
Conquest had made it hard to tear England and Normandy 
apart. Almost every baron in the duchy was now the possessor 
of a smaller or a (greater grant of lands in the kingdom, and the 
possibility of serving two masters was as small in 1087 as at any 
other period of the world’s history. By dividing his two states 
between his sons the Conqueror undid his own work^ and left 
to his subjects the certainty of civil war. For the brothers 
Robert and William were, and always had been, enemies, and 
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every intriguing baron had before him the tempting prospect 
of aggrandizing himself^ by making his allegiance to one of the 
brothers serve as an excuse for betraying the other. Robert was 
thriftless^ volatile and easy*going^ a good knight but a most m* 
competent sovereign. These very facts jommended him to the 
more turbulent section of the baronage ; if he succeeded to the 
whole of the Conqueror’s heritage they would have every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying freedom from all governance. William’s 
private character was detestable: he was cruel, lascivious, 
greedy of gain, a habitual breaker of oaths and promises, ungrate- 
ful and irreligious. But he was cunning, strong-handed and 
energetic ; clearly the Red King ” would be an undesirable 
master to those who loved feudal anarchy. Hence every tur- 
bulent baron in England soon came to the conclusion that Robert 
was the sovereign whom his heart desired. 

The greater part of the reign of William II. was taken up 
with his fight against the feudal danger. Before he had been six 
months on the throne he was attacked by a le^ue comprising 
more than half the baronage, and headed by his uncles, bishop 
Odo of Bayeux and Robert of Mortain. They used the name 
of the duke of Normandy and had secured his promise to cross 
the Channel for their assistance. A less capable and unscrupu- 
lous king than Rufus might have been swept away, for the rising 
burst out simultaneously in nearly every comer of the realm. 
But he made head against it with the aid of mercenary bands, 
the loyal minority of the barons, and the shire-levies of his English 
subjects. When he summoned out the fyrd they came in great 
force to his aid, not so much because they trusted in the promises 
of good governance and reduced taxation which he made, but 
because they saw that a horde of greedy barons would be worse 
to serve than a single king, however hard and selfish he might 
be. With their assistance William fought down the rebels, 
expelled his uncle Odo and several other leaders from the realm, 
confiscated a certain amount of estates, and then pardoned the 
remainder of the rebels. Such mercy, as he was to discover, 
was misplaced. In 1005 the same body of barons made a second 
and a more formidable rising, headed by the earls of Shrewsbury, 
Eu and Northumberland. It was put down with the same 
decisive eneripr that William had shown in 1088, and this time 
he was merciless ; he blinded and mutilated William of Eu, 
shut up Mowbray of Northumberland for life in a monastery, 
and hanged many men of lesser rank. Of the other rebels some 
were deprived of their F.nglish estates altogether, others restored 
to part of them after paying crushing fines. This second feudal 
rebellion was only a distraction to William from his war with his 
brother Robert, which continued intermittently all through the 
earlier years of his reign. It was raging from 1088 to 1091, and 
again froni 1093 when Robert tired of the losing game, 

pawned his duchy to his brother and went off on the First 
Crusade. Down to this moment William’s position had been 
somewhat precarious ; with the Norman war generally on hand, 
feudal rebellion always imminent, and Scottish invasions occa- 
sionally to be repelled, he had no easy life. But he fought 
through his troubles, conquered Cumberland from the Scots 
(1092), in dealing with his domestic enemies used cunning where 
force failed, and generally got his will in the end. His rule was 
expensive, and he made himself hated by every class of his sub- 
jects, baronage, clergy and people alike, by his ingenious and 
oppressive taxation. His chosen instrument, a clerical lawyer 
named Ranulf Flambard (^.v.), whom he presently made bishop 
of Durham, was shameless in his methods of twisting feudal 
or national law to the detriment of the taxpayer. William sup- 
ported lum in every device, however unjust, with a cynical frank- 
ness which was the distinguishii^ trait of his character ; for he 
loved to display openly all the vices and meannesses which most 
men t^e care to disguise. In dealing with the baronage Ranulf 
and his master extorted excessive and arbitrary ** reliefs ” when- 
ever land passed in succession to heirs. When the church was 
a landholder their conduct was even more unwarrantable ; every 
clerk installed in a new preferment was forced to pay a large 
sum down — which in that age was considered a clear case of 
simony by all conscientious men. But in addition the king kept 


all wealthy posts, such as bishoprics and abbacies, vacant for 
years at a time and appropriated the revenue meanwhile. 

This policy, when pursued with regard to the archbishopric 
of Oanterbury, brought on Rufus the most troublesome of his 
quarrels. When the wise primate Lanfranc, his 
father’s friend, died in 1089, he made no appointment “ 
till 1093, extracting meanwhile great plunder from the see. In a 
moment of sickness, when his conscience was for a space troub- 
ling him or his will was weak, he nominated the saintly Anselm 
{q,v.) to the archbishopric. When enthroned the new primate 
refused to make the enormous gift which the king expected from 
every recipient of preferment. Soon after he begaa to press for 
leave to hold a national synod, and when it was denied him, spoke 
out boldly on the personal vices as well as the immoral policy 
of the kii^. From this time William and Anselm became open 
enemies. They fought first upon the question of acknowledging 
Urban II. as pope — ^for the king, taking advantage of the fact 
that there was an antipope in existence, refused to allow that 
there was any certain and legitimate head of the Western church 
at the moment. Then, after William had reluctantly yielded 
on this point, the far more important question of lay investitures 
cropped up. The council of Clermont (Nov. 1095) had just 
issued its famous decree to the efiect that bishops must be chosen 
by free election, and not invested with their spiritual insignia 
or enfeoffed with their estates by the hands of a secular prince. 
Anselm felt himself obliged to accept this decision, and refused 
to accept his own pallium from William when Urban sent it 
across the sea by the hands of a legate. The king replied by 
harrying him on charges of having failed in his feudal obligation 
to provide well-equipped knights for a Welsh expedition, and 
imposed ruinous fines on him. It was even said that his life was 
threatened, and he fled to Rome in 1097, not to return till his 
adversapr was dead. There was much to be said for the theory 
of the king as to the relations between church and state ; he was 
indeed only carrying on in a harsh form his father’s old policy. 
But the fact that he was a tyrant and an evil-liver, while Anselm 
was a saint, so much influenced public opinion that William was 
universally regarded as in the wrong, and the sympathy of the 
laity no less lian the clergy was with the archbishop. For the 
remaining three years of his life the Red King was considered to 
be in a state of reprobation and at open strife with righteousness. 

Yet so far as secular affairs went William seemed prosperous 
enough. Since his brother had pawned the duchy of Normandy 
to him, so that he reigned at Rouen no less than at London, 
the danger of rebellion was almost removed. His foreign policy 
was successful : he installed a nominee of his own, Edgar, the 
son of Malcolm Canmore, on the throne of Scotland (1097) ; he 
reconquered Maine, which his brother Robert had lost ; he made 
successful war upon King Philip of France. His barons subdued 
much of South Wides, though his own expeditions into North 
Wales, which he had designed to conquer and annex, had a less 
fortunate ending. He dreamed, we are told, of attacking Ireland, 
even of crowning himself king at Paris. But on the 2nd of August 
1100 he was suddenly cut off in the midst of his sins. While 
hunting with some of his godless companions in the New Forest, 
he was struck by an arrow, unskilfully shot by one of the party. 
The knight Walter Tyrrell, who was persistently accused of 
being the author of his master’s death, as persistently denied 
his responsibility for it ; and whether the arrow was his or no, 
it was not alleged that malice guided it. . William’s favourites 
had all to lose by his death. 

The king’s death was unexpected : he was only in his fortieth 
year, and men’s minds had not even begun to ponder over the 
question of who would succeed him. The crown of 
England was left vacant for the boldest kinsman to 
snatch at, if he dared. William had two surviving 
brothers, beside several nephews. Robert’s claim seemed 
the more likely to succeed, for not only Was he the elder, 
but England was full of barons who desired his accession, and 
had already taken up arms for him in 1087 or 1095. But he was 
far away— being at the moment on his return journey from 
Jerusalem— while on thespotwas his brother Henry, an ambitious 
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have jurisdiction over clerks or the property of clerks. It then 
remained necessary to buy the baronage, of which only a few 
membere had as yet committed themselves to his side. It was 
done by grants of lands and privileges, the first iiwtalment of 
a never-ending crop of ruinous concessions which Stephen 
continued to make from the day of his accession down to the 
day of his death. 

The pretender was crowned at Westminster on the 22nd of 
December 1135— less than a month after his uncle’s death. 
No one yet openly withstood him, but he was well aware that his 
position was precarious, and that the claims of Matilda would 
be brought forward ere long by the section of the baronage 
which had not yet got from him all they desired. Meanwhile, 
however, he was encouraged to persevere by the fact that his 
brother Theobald had withdrawn his claim to the duchy of 
Normandy, and retired in his favour. For a space he was to be 
duke as well as king; but this meant merely that he would 
have two wars, not one, in hand ere long. Matilda’s adherents 
were already in the field in Normandy ; in England their rising 
was only delayed for a few months. 

Stephen, though he had shown some enterprise and capacity 
in his successful snatch at the crown, was a man far below his 
three predecessors on the throne in the matter of perseverance 
and foresight. He was a good fighter, a liberal giver, and a 
faithful friend, but he lacked wisdom, caution and the power 
to organize. Starting his career as a perjurer, it is curious that 
he was singularly slow to suspect perjury in others ; he was the 
most systematically betrayed of all English kings, because he 
was the least suspicious, and the most ready to buy off and to 
forgive rebels. His troubles began in 1136, when sporadic re- 
bellions, raised in the name of Matilda, began to appear ; they 
grew steadily worse, though Stephen showed no lack of energy, 
posting about his realm with a band of mercenary knights 
whenever trouble broke out. But in 1138 the crisis came ; the 
baronage had tried the capacity of their new master and found 
him wanting. 'I'he outbreak was now widespread and systematic 
— caused not by the turbulence of a few wild spirits, 

^ but by the deliberate conspiracy of all who saw their 
advantage in anarchy, Matilda had a few genuine partisans, 
such as her half-brother Robert, earl of Gloucester, the 
illegitimate son of Henry I., but the large majority of those 
who took arms in her name were ready to sell their allegiance 
to either candidate in return for lands, or grants of rank or 
privilege. A long list of doubly and triply forsworn nobles, led 
by Geoffrey de Mandeville, Aubrey de Vere and Ralph of Chester, 
made the balance of war sway alternately from side to side, as 
they transferred themselves to the camp of the highest bidder. 
It is hard to trace any meaning in the civil war — it was not a 
contest between the principle of hereditary succession and the 
principle of elective kingship, as might be supposed. It was 
rather, if some explanation must be found for it, a strife between 
the kingly power and feudal anarchy. Unfortunately for 
England the kingly power was in the hands of an incapable 
holder, and feudd anarchy found a plausible mask by adopting 
the disguise of loyalty to the rightful heiress. 

The civil war was not Stephen’s only trouble ; foreign invasion 
was added. David I., king of Scotland, was the uncle of Matilda, 
and used her wrongs as the plea for thrice invading northern 
England, which he ravaged with great cruelty. His most for- 
m&ble raid was checked by the Yorkshire shire levies, at the 
battle of the Standard (Aug, 22, 1138). Yet in the following 
year he had to be bought ofi by the grant of all Northumberland 
(save Newcastle and Bamborough) to his son Earl Henry. Car- 
lisle and Cumberland were already in his hands. Some years 
later the Scottish prince also got possession of the great Honour 
of Lancaster.” It was not Stephen’s fault that the boundary of 
England did not permanently recede from the Tweed and the 
Solway to the Tyne and the Ribble. 

But the affairs of the North attracted little attention while 
the civil war was at its height in the South. In 1139 Stephen 
had wrought himself fatal damage by quarrelling with Hie ecclesi- 
astical bureaucrats, tile kinsmen and edlies of Roger of Salisbury, 
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who had been among his earliest adherents. Jealous of their 
power and their arrogance, and doubting their loyalty, he im- 
prisoned them and confiscated their lands. This threw the 
whole church party on to the side of Matilda ; even Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, thg king’s own brother, disowned him and 
passed over to the other side. Moreover, the whole machinery 
of local government in the realm fell out of gear, when the 
experienced ministers who were wont to control it were removed 
from power. 

Matilda had landed in England in the winter of 11 39-1 140 ; 
for a year her partisans made steady progress against the king, 
and on the 2nd of February 1141 Stephen was defeated and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lincoln. All England, save the county 
of Kent and a few isolated castles elsewhere, submitted to 
Matilda. She was hailed as a sovereign by a great assembly at 
Winchester, over which Stephen’s own brother Bishop Heniy 
presided (April 7, 1141) and entered London in triumph in 
June. It IS doubtful whether she would have obtained complete 
possession of the realm if she had played her c£u-ds well, for there 
were too many powerful personages who were interested in the 
perpetuation of the civil war. But she certainly did her best 
to ruin her own chances by showing an unwise arrogance, and 
a determination to resume at once all the powers that her father 
had possessed. When she annulled all the royal acts of the last 
six years, declared charters forfeited and lands confiscated, and 
began to raise heavy and arbitrary taxes, she made the partisans 
of Stephen desperate, and estranged many of her own supporters. 
A sudden rising of the citizens drove her out of London, while 
she was making preparations for her coronation. The party 
of the imprisoned king rallied under the wise guidance of his 
wife Matilda of Boulogne and his brother Henry, and many other 
of the late deserters adhered to it. Their army drove the lately 
triumphant party out of Winchester, and captured its military 
chief, Robert, earl of Gloucester. So much was his loss felt that 
his sister exchanged him a few months later for King Stephen. 

After this the war went on interminably, without complete 
advantage to either side, Stephen for the most part dominating 
the eastern and Matilda the western shires. It was the zenith 
of the power of the baronial anarchists, who moved from camp 
to camp with shameless rapidity, wresting from one or other of the 
two rival sovereigns some royal castle, or some dangerous grant 
of financial or judicial rights, at each clmnge of allegiance. The 
kingdom was in the desperate state described in the last melan- 
choly pages of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ^ when life and property 
were nowhere safe from the objectless ferocity of feudal tyrants 
— ^when ” every shire was full of castles and every castle filled 
with devils and evil men,” and the people murmured that 
“ Christ and his saints slept.” 

Such was England’s fate till 1153, when Matilda had retired 
from the strife in favour of her son, Henry of Anjou, and Stephen 
was grown an old man, and had just lost his heir, Eustace, to 
whom he had desired to pass on the crown. Both parties were 
exhausted, both were sick of the incessant treachery of their 
more unscrupulous barons, and at last they came to the compro- 
mise of Wallingford (October 1153), by which it was agreed that 
Stephen should reign for the remainder of his life, but that on 
his death the crown should pass to Henry. Both sides promised 
to lay down their arms, to dismiss their mercenaries, and to 
acquiesce in the destruction of unlicensed castles, of which it is 
said, with no very great exaggeration, that there were at the 
moment over 1000 in the realm. Henry then returned to Nor- 
mandy, of which his mother had been in possession since 1145, 
while Stephen turned his small remaining strength to the weary 
task of endeavouring to restore the foundations of law and order. 
But he had accomplished little when he died in October 1154. 
The task of reconstruction was to be left to Henry of Anjou : his 
predecessor was only remembered as an example of the evil that 
may be done by a weak man who has been reckless enough to 
seize a throne which he is incapable of defending. England has 
had many worse kings, but never one who wrought her more 
harm. If his successor had been like him, feudal anarchy might 
have become as permanent in England as in Poland. 
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Fortunately the young king to whom Stephen’s battered 
crown now fell was energetic and capable, if somewhat self- 
willed and hasty. He was inferior in caution and 
Heaiyn. geif.control to his grandfather Henry I., though he 
resembled liim in his love of strong |nd systematic govern- 
ance. From the point of view of his English subjects his 
main achievement was that he restored in almost every detail 
the well-organized bureaucracy which his ancestor had created, 
and with it the law and order that had disappeared during 
Stephen’s unhappy reign. But there was this essential difference 
between the position of the two Henries, that the elder aspired 
to be no more than king of England and duke of Normandy, 
while the younger strove all his life for an imperial position in 
western Europe. Such an ambition was almost forced upon 
him by the consequences of his descent and his marriage. Besides 
his grandfather’s Anglo-Norman inheritance, he had received from 
his father Geoffrey the counties of Anjou and Touraine, and 
the predominance in the valley of the Lower Loire. But it was 
his marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine, two years before his ac- 
cession to the English throne, which gave him the right to dream 
of greatness such as his Norman forbears had never enjoyed. 
This lady, the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, brought to 
her second husband the whole of the lands from Poitou to the 
Pyrenees, the accumulated gains of many warlike ancestors, in 
wealth and fighting strength the duchy of Aquitaine was a full 
third of France. Added to Anjou and Normandy it made a 
realm far more important than England. Hence it came that 
Henry’s ambitions and interests were continental more than 
English. Unlike his grandfather he dwelt for the greater part 
of his time beyond seas. It must be remembered, too, that 
his youth had been spent abroad, and that England only came 
t(j him when he was already a grown man. The concerns of his 
island realm were a matter of high irnportance to him, but only 
formed a part of his cares. Essentially he was an Angevin, 
neither a Norman nor an Englishman, and his primary ambition 
was to make the house of Anjou supreme in France. Nor did this 
seem impossible ; he owned a far broader and wealthier domain 
beyond the Channel than did his nominal suzerain King 
Louis VIL, and— what was of more importance — ^he far excelled 
that prince both in vigour and in capacity . 

On succeeding to the English crown, however, he came over 
at once to take possession of Uie realm, and abode there for over 
a year, displaying the most restless energy in setting to rights the 
governance of the realm. He expelled all Stephen’s mercenaries, 
took back into his hands the royal lands and castles which his 
predecessor had granted away, and destroyed hundreds of the 
“ adulterine ” castles which the barons and knights had built 
without leave during the years of the anarchy. Hardly a single 
magnate dared to oppose him — Bridgnorth, now a castle of the 
Mortimers, was the only place which he had to take by force. His 
next care was to restore the bureaucracy by which Henry I. had 
been wont to govern. He handed over the exchequer to Nigel, 
bishop of Ely, the nephew of the old justiciar Roger of Salisbury, 
and the heir of his traditions. His chancellor was a young clerk, 
Thomas Becket, who was recommended to him by archbishop 
Theobald as the most capable official in the realm. A short 
experience of his work convinced the king that his merits had 
not been exaggerated. He proved a zealous and capable minister , 
and such a strong exponent of the claims of the crown that no 
one could have foreseen the later developments by which he was 
to become their greatest enemy. 

The machine of government was beginning to work in a satis- 
factory fashion, and the realm was already settling down into 
order, when Henry, was called abroad by a rebellion raised in 
Anjou by his brother Geoffrey — the first of the innumerable 
dynastic troubles abroad which continued throughout his reign to 
distract his attention from his duties as an English king. He 
did not return for fifteen months ; but when he did reappear it 
was to complete the work which he had begun in 1155, to extort 
from the greater barons the last of the royal fortresses which 
still remained in their hands, and to restore the northern boun- 
daries of the realm, Malcolm IV„ the young king of Scotland, 
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was compelled to give up the earldoms of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, which his father Henry had received from Stephen. 
He received instead only the earldom of Huntingdon, too far 
from the border to be a dangerous possession, to which he had 
a hereditary right as descending from Earl Waltheof. He did 
homage to the king of England, and actually followed him with 
a great retinue on his next continental expedition. In the same 
year (1157) Henry made an expedition into North Wales, and 
forced its prince Owen to become his vassal, not without some 
fighting, in which the English army received several sharp checks 
at the commencement of the campaign. 

Yet once more Henry’s stay on the English side of the Channel 
was but for a year. In 1158 he again departed to plunge into 
schemes of continental conquest. This time it was an attempt 
to annex the great county of Toulouse, and so to carry the 
borders of Aquitaine to the Mediterrane^, which distracted 
him. Naturally Louis of France was unwilling to see his great 
vassal striding all across his realm, and did what he could to 
hinder him. Into the endless skirmishes and negotiations which 
followed the raising of the question of Toulouse it would be fruit- 
less to enter. Henry did not achieve his purpose, indeed he 
seems to have failed to use his strength to its best ^vantage, 
and allowed himself to be bought off by a futile marriage treaty 
by which his eldest son was to marry the French king’s daughter 
(1160). This was to be but the first of many disappointments 
in this direction ; there was apparently some fatal scruple, both 
in Henry’s own mind and in that of his continental subjects, as 
to pressing their suzerain too hard. But it must also be remem- 
bered that a feudal army was an inefficient weapon for long 
wars, and that the mercenaries, by whom alone it could be 
replaced, were both expensive and untrustworthy. Henry 
developed as far as he was able the system of “ scutage ” {q.v.) 
which his grandfather had apparently invented ; ^ by this the 
vassal compounded for his forty days’ personal service by paying 
money, with v/hich the king could hire professional soldiers. 
But even with this help he could never keep a large enough army 
together. 

Meanwhile England, though somewhat heavily taxed, was 
at least enjoying quiet and strong governance. There is every 
sign that Henry’s early years were a time of returning 
prosperity. But there was also much friction between 
the crown and its subjects. The more turbulent part churcb. 
of the baronage, looking back to the boisterous times 
of Stephen with regret, was reserving itself for a favourable 
opportunity. The danger of feudal rebellion was not yet past, 
as was to be shown ten years later. The towns did not find 
Henry an easy master. He took away frbm London some of the 
exceptional privileges which his grandfather had granted, such 
as the free election of sheriffs of Middlesex, and the right of 
farming the shire at a fixed rent. He asserted his power to raise 
“ tallages ’’—arbitrary taxation— from the citizens on occasion. 
Yet he left the foundations of municipal liberty untouched, 
and he was fairly liberal in granting charters which contained 
moderate privileges to smaller towns. His most difficult task, 
however, was to come to a settlement with the Church. The 
lavish grants of Stephen had made an end of the old authority 
which the Conqueror and Henry I. had exercised over the 
clergy. Tlieir successor was well aware of the fact, and was 
resolved to put back the clock, so far as it was in his power. It 
was not, however, on the old problems pf free election, of lay 
investiture, that his quarrel with the clerical body tooke out, 
but on the comparatively new question of the conflicting claims 
of ecclesiastical and secular courts. The separate tribunals of 
the church, whose erection William 1 . had favoured, had been 
developing in power ever since, and had begun to encroach on the 
sphere of the courts of the state. This was more thmi ever the 
case since Stephen had formally granted them jurisdiction over 
all suits concerning clerics and clerical property. During the 
first few years of his reign Henry had already been in collision 
with the ecclesiastical authorities over several such cases ; he 
had chafed at seeing two clerks accused of murder and black- 
mailing claimed by and acquitted in the church courts ; and 
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moit of all at the frequency of unlicensed appeals to Rome — a tutions of Clarendon uncanonical and invalid^ Henry was equally 
fl^ant breach of one of the three rules laid down by William ofiended, and opened negotiations with the emperor and the anti- 
the Conqueror. Being comparatively at leisure after the paci- pope. This conduct forced Alexander’s hand; and he gave 
fication with France, he resolved to turn his whole attention Becket leave to excommunicate his enemies. The exile, who 
to the arrangement of a new modus vivendi with the church, had token ref^ in a F,rench abbey, placed the justiciar and six 
As a preliminary move he appointed his able chancellor Thomas other of the king^s chief councillors under the ban of the Church, 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which fell vacant in and intimated that he should add Henry himself to the list 
1162. This was the greatest mistake of his reign, unless he showed speedy signs of repentance (April 1166}. 

^ * Becket was one of those men who, without being Thus the quarrel had come to a head. Church and State were 
either hypocrites or consciously ambitious, live only to magnify at open war. Henry soon found that Becket’s threats had more 
their office. While chancellor he was the most zealous servant effect than he liked. Many of the English clergy were naturally 
of the crown, and had seemed rather secular than clerical in his on the side of the primate in a dispute which touched their 
habits and his outlook on life. But no sooner had he been lo\'alty to the Church and their class feeling. Several bishops 


promoted to the archbishopric than he put away his former 
manners, became the most formal and austere of men, and set 
himself to be the champion of the church party in all its claims, 
reasonable or unreasonable, against the state. The king’s 
astonishment was even greater than his indignation when he 
saw the late chancellor setting himself to oppose him in all 
things. Their first quarrel was about a proposed chimge in some 
details of taxation, which seems to have had no specially ealesi- 
astical bearing at all. But Becket vehemently opposed it, and 
got so much support when the great council met at Woodstock 
that Henry withdrew his schemes. I'his was only a preliminary 
skirmish ; the main battle opened in the following year, when 
the king, quite aware that he must for the future look on Thomas 
as his enemy, brought forward the famous Constitutions oj 
Clarendon, of which the main purport was to assert the juris- 
diction of the state over clerical offenders by a rather complicated 
procedure, while other clauses provided that appe^ils to Rome 
must not be made without the king's leave, that suits about land 
or the presentation to benefices, in which clerics were concerned, 
should be tried before the royal courts, and that bishops should 
not quit the realm unless they had obtained permission to do 
so from tile king (see Clarendon, Constitutions of). Som^ 
what to the king’s surprise, Becket yielded for a moment to his 
pressure, and declared his assent to the constitutions. But he 
had no sooner left the court than he proclaimed that he had 
grievously sinned in giving way, suspended him.self from his 
archiepiscopal functions, and wrote to the pope to beg for pardon 
and absolution. He then made a clandestine attempt to escape 
from the realm, but was detected on the seashore and forced 
to return. 

Incensed with Becket for his repudiation of his original sub- 
mission, Henry proceeded to open a campaign of lawsuits against 
him, in order to force him to plead in secular courts. He also 
took the very mean step of declaring that he should call him to 
account for ^1 the moneys that had passed through his hands 
when he was chancellor, though Becket liad been given a quit- 
tance for them when he resigned the office more than two years 
before. The business came up at the council of Northampton 
(October 1164), when the archbishop was tried for refusing to 
recognize the jurisdiction of the king’s courts, and declared 
to have forfeit^ his movable goods. Tlie sentence was passed 
by the lay members of the Curia Regis alone, the bishops having 
been forbidden to sit, and tshreatened with excommunication 
if they did so, by the accused primate. When Becket was visited 
by the justiciar who came to rehearse the judgment, he started 
to his feet, refused to listen to a word, declared his repudiation 
of all lay courts and left the hall. I'liat same night he made a 
second attempt to escape from England and this time succeeded 
in getting off to Flanders. From thence he fled to the court of 
the pope, where he received less support than he had expected. 
Alcjcaiidcr 111 . privately approved of all that he had done, and 
regarded him as the champion of the Church, but he did not wish to 
quarrel with King Henry. He had lately been driven from Rome 
by the emperor Frederick L, who had installed an antipope in his 
place, and had been forced to retire to France. If he sided with 
Becketand thundered against his persecutor, there was small doubt 
that the king iiff England W^bid adhere to the schism. Accord- 
ingly he endeavoured to temporize and to avoid a rupture, to the 
aiuhbxshap’s great (fisgust. But since he also declared the Consti- 


declured to the king that, since his ministers had been duly ex- 
communicated, they did not see how they could avoid regarding 
them as men placed outside the pale of Christendom. Fortun- 
ately the pope interfered for a moment to lighten the friction ; 
bemg threatened with a new invasion by the emperor Frederick, 
he suspended the sentences and sent legates to patch up a peace. 
They failed, for neither the king nor the archbishop would give 
w^y. At this juncture Henry was desirous of getting his eldest 
son and namesake crowned as his colleague, the best mode that 
he could devise for avoiding the dangers of a disputed succession 
at his death. He induced the archbishop of York, assisted by 
the bishops of London and Salisbury, to perform the ceremony. 
This was a clear invasion of the ancient rights of the primate, 
and Becket took it more to heart than any other of his grievances. 

Yet the next move in the struggle was a hollow reconciliation 
between the combatants — a most inexplicable act on both sides. 
The king offered to allow Becket to return from exile, and to 
restore him to his possessions, without exacting from him any 
promise of submission, or even a pledge that he would not reopen 
the dispute on his return. Apparently he had made a wrong 
interpretation of the primate’s mental attitude, and thought 
him desirous of a truce, if not ready for a compromise. He had 
wholly misjudged the situation ; Becket made neither promises 
nor threats, but three weeks after he reached Canterbury publicly 
excommunicated the bishops of l^ondon and Salisbury for the 
part that they had taken in the coronation of the young king, and 
suspended from their functions the other prelates w'ho had been 
present at the ceremony, lie then proceeded to excommunicate 
a number of his minor lay enemies. 

The news was carried overseas to Henry, who was then in 
Normandy. It roused one of the fits of wild rage to which he 
was not unfrequently liable ; he burst out into ejacu- ^ 

lations of wrath, and cursed “ the cowardly idle ser- 
vants who suffered their master to be made the 
laughing-stock of a low-born priest.” Among tho.se who stood 
about him were four knights, some of whom had personal 
grudges against Becket, and all of whom were reckless ruffians, 
who wT.re eager to win their master’s favour by fair means or 
foul. They crossed the Channel with astonishing speed ; two 
days after the king’s outburst they stood before Becket at 
Canterbury and threatened him with death unless he should 
remove the excommunications and submit to his master. The 
archbishop answered with words as scornful as their own, and 
took his way to the minster to attend vespers. The knights went 
out to seek their weapons, and when armed followed him into 
the north transept, where they fell upon him and brutally slew 
him with many sword-strokes (December 29, 1170). Thomas 
had been given time to fly, and his followers had endeavoured 
to persuade him to do so. It seems that he deliberately courted 
martyrdom, anxious apparently that his death should deal the 
king the bitterest blow that it was in his power to inflict (see 
Becket). 

Nothing could have put Henry in such an evil plight ; the 
whole world held him responsible for the murder, and he was 
forced to buy pardon for it by surrendering *^^*^*^y 
of the advantages over the Church which he had 
hoped to gain by enforcing the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
E.specially the immunity of clerical offenders from the juris- 
diction of lay courts had to be conceded ; for the rest of the 
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middle ages the clerk guilty of theft or assault, riot or murder, 
could his orders, and escape from the harsh justice of the 
king’s officers to the milder penalties of the bishop’s tribunal. 
“ Benefit of clergy ” became an intolerable anomaly, all the more 
so because the privilege was extended in practice not only to all 
persons actually in minor orders, but to all who claimed them ; 
any criminal who could read had a fair chance of being reckoned 
a clerk. Another concession which Henry was forced to make 
was that the appeals to Rome of litigants in ecclesiastical suits 
should be freely permitted, provided that they made on oath 
that they were not contemplating any wrong to the English 
crown or the English church, a sufficiently easy condition. Such 
appeals became, and remained, innumerable and vexatious. 
Pope Alexander also extorted from the king a pledge that he 
would relinquish any customs prejudicial to the rights of the 
Church which had been introduced since his accession. To 
the pope this meant that the Constitutions of Clarendon were 
disavowed ; to the king, who maintained that they were in the 
main a mere restatement of the customs of William I., it bore 
no such general interpretation. The points were fought out in 
detail, and not settled for many years. Practically it became 
the rule to regard suits regarding land, or presentations to bene- 
fices, as pertaining to the king’s court, while those regarding 
probate, marriage and divorce fell to the ecclesiastical tribunal. 
The question of election to bishoprics and abbacies went bock 
to the stage which it had reached in the time of Henry 1 . ; the 
choice was made in canonical form, by the cliapters or the 
monasteries, but the king’s recommendation was a primary 
factor in that choice. Wlien the electors disregarded it, as was 
sometimes the case, there was friction ; a weak king was some- 
times overruled ; a strong one generally got his way in the end. 

Becket’s death, then, gave a qualified triumph to the church 
party, and he was rightly regarded as the successful champion of 
his caste. Hence th(*y held his death in grateful remembrance ; 
the pope canonized him in 1173, and more churches were dedi- 
cated to him during the next two centuries than to any other 
English saint In the ryes of most men his martyrdom had put 
the king so much in the wrong that the obstinacy and provo- 
cative conduct which had brought it about passed out of memory. 
His life of ostentatious austerity, and the courage with which 
he met his death, hod caused all his faults to be forgotten. 
Henry himself felt so much the invidious position in which he 
was placed that even after making his submission to the pope’s 
legates at A\Tanches in 1172, he thought it necessary to do 
penance before Becket’s tomb in 1174, on which occasion he 
allowed himself to be publicly scourged by the monks of Canter- 
bury, who inflicted on him three cuts apiece. 

Between the outbreak of the king’s quarrel with Becket at 
the council of Woodstock and the compromise of Avranches 
no less than ten years had elapsed— the best years of Henry’s 
manhood. During this period his struggle with the Church had 
been but one of his distractions. His policy of imperial aggran- 
disement had been in progress. In 1163 he had completed the 
conquest of South Wales ; the marcher lords were now in 
possession of the greater part of the land ; the surviving Welsh 
princes did homage for the rest. In 1 166 Henry got practical 
possession of the duchy of Brittany, the only remaining large 
district of western France wliich was not already in his hands. 
Conan, the last prince of the old Breton house, recognized him 
as his lord, and gave the hand of his heiress Constance to Geoifrey, 
the king’s third son. When the count died in 1171 Henry did 
not transfer the administration of the land to the young pair, 
who were still but children, but retained it for himself, and clung 
to it jealously long after his son came of age. Intermittent wars 
with France during these years were of small importance ; Hen^ 
never pushed his suzerain to extremity. But the Angevin 
dominions were extended in a new direction, where no English 
king had yet made his power felt. 

The distressful island of Ireland was at this moment enjoying 
the anarchy which had reigned therein since the dawn of history. 
Its state had grown even more unhappy than before since 
the Danish invasions of the loth century, which had not 
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welded the native kingdoms into unity by pressure from without 
—as had been the cose in England— but had simply complicated 
affairs, by setting up two or three alien principalities 
on the coastline. As in England, the viking had 
destroyed much of the old civilization ; but they had 
neither succeeded in occupying the whole county nor had they 
been absorbed by the natives. The state of the island was much 
like that of England in the days of the Heptarchy : occasionally 
a '' High King ” succeeded in forcing his rivals into a precarious 
submission ; more usually there was not even a pretence of a 
central authority in the island, and the annals of objectless 
tribal wars formed its sole history. King Hemy’s eyes had 
been fixed on the faction^ridden land since the first years of his 
reign. As early as 1155 he had asked and obtained the approval 
of Pope Adrian IV., the only Englishman who ever sat upon the 
papal throne, for a scheme for the conquest of Ireland. The 
Holy See had always regarded with distaste the existence in the 
West of a nation who repudiated the Roman obedience, and 
lived in schismatical independence, under local ecclesiastical 
customs which dated back to the 5th century, and had never 
been brought into line with those of the rest of Christendom. 
Hence it was natural to sanction an invasion which might bring 
the Irish within the fold. But Henry made no endeavour for 
many years to utilize the papal grant of Ireland, which seems 
to have been made under the preposterous “ Donation of Con- 
stantine,” the forged document which gave the bishop of Rome 
authority over all islands. It was conveniently forgotten that 
Ireland had never been in the Roman empire, and so had not even 
l>een Constantine’s to give away. 

Not till 1168, thirteen years after the agreement with Pope 
Adrian, did the interference of the English king in Ireland 
actually begin. Even then he did not take tlie comiuest in hand 
himself, but merely sanctioned a private adventure of some of 
his subjects. Dermot MacMorrough, king of Leinster, an unquiet 
Irish prince who for good reason.s had been expelled by his 
neighbours, came to Henry’s court in Normandy, proffering his 
allegiance in return for restoration to his lost dominions. The 
quarrel with Becket, and the French war, were both distracting 
the English king at the moment. He could not spare attention 
for the matter, but gave Dermot leave to enlist auxiliaries among 
the turbulent barons of the South Welsh Marches. The Irish 
exile enlisted first the services of Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert 
Fitzstephen, two half-brothers, both noted fighting men, and 
afterwards those of Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, an 
ambitious and impecunious magnate of broken fortune.s. The 
two barons were promised lands, the earl a greater bribe — the 
hand of Dermot’s only daughter Eva add the inheritance of the 
kingdom of Leinster. Fitzgerald and Fitzstephen crossed to 
Ireland in 1169 witli a mere handful of followers. But they 
achieved victories of an almost incredible completeness over 
Dermot’s enemies. The undisciplined hordes of the king of 
Ossory and the Danes of Wexford could not stand before the 
Anglo-Norman tactics — the charge of the knights and the arrow- 
flight of the archers, skilfully combined by the adventurous in- 
vaders. Dermot was triumphant, and sent for more auxiliaries, 
aspiring to evict Roderic O’Connor of Connaught from the 
precarious throne of High King of Ireland. In 1170 the earl of 
Pembroke came over with a larger force, celebrated his marriage 
with Deimot’s daughter, and commenced a series of conquests. 
He took Waterford and Dublin from the Danes, and scattered 
the hosts of the native princes. Early in the next spring Dermot 
died, and Earl Richard, in virtue of his marriage, cUumed the 
kingship of Leinster. He held his own, despite the assaults of 
a great army gathered by Roderic the High King, and of a viking 
fleet which came to help the conquered jarls of Waterford and 
Dublin. At this moment King Henry thought it necessary to 
interfere ; if he let more time slip away, Ecud Richard would 
become a powerful king and forj^et his English allegiance. 
Accordingly, with a large army at his back, he landed at Water- 
ford in 1 1 71 and marched on Dublin. Richard did him homage 
for Leinster, engaging to hold it as a palatine earldom, and not 
to claim the itatne or rights of a king. The other adventurers 
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moit of all at the frequency of unlicensed appeals to Rome — a tutions of Clarendon uncanonical and invalid^ Henry was equally 
fl^ant breach of one of the three rules laid down by William ofiended, and opened negotiations with the emperor and the anti- 
the Conqueror. Being comparatively at leisure after the paci- pope. This conduct forced Alexander’s hand; and he gave 
fication with France, he resolved to turn his whole attention Becket leave to excommunicate his enemies. The exile, who 
to the arrangement of a new modus vivendi with the church, had token ref^ in a F,rench abbey, placed the justiciar and six 
As a preliminary move he appointed his able chancellor Thomas other of the king^s chief councillors under the ban of the Church, 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which fell vacant in and intimated that he should add Henry himself to the list 
1162. This was the greatest mistake of his reign, unless he showed speedy signs of repentance (April 1166}. 

^ * Becket was one of those men who, without being Thus the quarrel had come to a head. Church and State were 
either hypocrites or consciously ambitious, live only to magnify at open war. Henry soon found that Becket’s threats had more 
their office. While chancellor he was the most zealous servant effect than he liked. Many of the English clergy were naturally 
of the crown, and had seemed rather secular than clerical in his on the side of the primate in a dispute which touched their 
habits and his outlook on life. But no sooner had he been lo\'alty to the Church and their class feeling. Several bishops 


promoted to the archbishopric than he put away his former 
manners, became the most formal and austere of men, and set 
himself to be the champion of the church party in all its claims, 
reasonable or unreasonable, against the state. The king’s 
astonishment was even greater than his indignation when he 
saw the late chancellor setting himself to oppose him in all 
things. Their first quarrel was about a proposed chimge in some 
details of taxation, which seems to have had no specially ealesi- 
astical bearing at all. But Becket vehemently opposed it, and 
got so much support when the great council met at Woodstock 
that Henry withdrew his schemes. I'his was only a preliminary 
skirmish ; the main battle opened in the following year, when 
the king, quite aware that he must for the future look on Thomas 
as his enemy, brought forward the famous Constitutions oj 
Clarendon, of which the main purport was to assert the juris- 
diction of the state over clerical offenders by a rather complicated 
procedure, while other clauses provided that appe^ils to Rome 
must not be made without the king's leave, that suits about land 
or the presentation to benefices, in which clerics were concerned, 
should be tried before the royal courts, and that bishops should 
not quit the realm unless they had obtained permission to do 
so from tile king (see Clarendon, Constitutions of). Som^ 
what to the king’s surprise, Becket yielded for a moment to his 
pressure, and declared his assent to the constitutions. But he 
had no sooner left the court than he proclaimed that he had 
grievously sinned in giving way, suspended him.self from his 
archiepiscopal functions, and wrote to the pope to beg for pardon 
and absolution. He then made a clandestine attempt to escape 
from the realm, but was detected on the seashore and forced 
to return. 

Incensed with Becket for his repudiation of his original sub- 
mission, Henry proceeded to open a campaign of lawsuits against 
him, in order to force him to plead in secular courts. He also 
took the very mean step of declaring that he should call him to 
account for ^1 the moneys that had passed through his hands 
when he was chancellor, though Becket liad been given a quit- 
tance for them when he resigned the office more than two years 
before. The business came up at the council of Northampton 
(October 1164), when the archbishop was tried for refusing to 
recognize the jurisdiction of the king’s courts, and declared 
to have forfeit^ his movable goods. Tlie sentence was passed 
by the lay members of the Curia Regis alone, the bishops having 
been forbidden to sit, and tshreatened with excommunication 
if they did so, by the accused primate. When Becket was visited 
by the justiciar who came to rehearse the judgment, he started 
to his feet, refused to listen to a word, declared his repudiation 
of all lay courts and left the hall. I'liat same night he made a 
second attempt to escape from England and this time succeeded 
in getting off to Flanders. From thence he fled to the court of 
the pope, where he received less support than he had expected. 
Alcjcaiidcr 111 . privately approved of all that he had done, and 
regarded him as the champion of the Church, but he did not wish to 
quarrel with King Henry. He had lately been driven from Rome 
by the emperor Frederick L, who had installed an antipope in his 
place, and had been forced to retire to France. If he sided with 
Becketand thundered against his persecutor, there was small doubt 
that the king iiff England W^bid adhere to the schism. Accord- 
ingly he endeavoured to temporize and to avoid a rupture, to the 
aiuhbxshap’s great (fisgust. But since he also declared the Consti- 


declured to the king that, since his ministers had been duly ex- 
communicated, they did not see how they could avoid regarding 
them as men placed outside the pale of Christendom. Fortun- 
ately the pope interfered for a moment to lighten the friction ; 
bemg threatened with a new invasion by the emperor Frederick, 
he suspended the sentences and sent legates to patch up a peace. 
They failed, for neither the king nor the archbishop would give 
w^y. At this juncture Henry was desirous of getting his eldest 
son and namesake crowned as his colleague, the best mode that 
he could devise for avoiding the dangers of a disputed succession 
at his death. He induced the archbishop of York, assisted by 
the bishops of London and Salisbury, to perform the ceremony. 
This was a clear invasion of the ancient rights of the primate, 
and Becket took it more to heart than any other of his grievances. 

Yet the next move in the struggle was a hollow reconciliation 
between the combatants — a most inexplicable act on both sides. 
The king offered to allow Becket to return from exile, and to 
restore him to his possessions, without exacting from him any 
promise of submission, or even a pledge that he would not reopen 
the dispute on his return. Apparently he had made a wrong 
interpretation of the primate’s mental attitude, and thought 
him desirous of a truce, if not ready for a compromise. He had 
wholly misjudged the situation ; Becket made neither promises 
nor threats, but three weeks after he reached Canterbury publicly 
excommunicated the bishops of l^ondon and Salisbury for the 
part that they had taken in the coronation of the young king, and 
suspended from their functions the other prelates w'ho had been 
present at the ceremony, lie then proceeded to excommunicate 
a number of his minor lay enemies. 

The news was carried overseas to Henry, who was then in 
Normandy. It roused one of the fits of wild rage to which he 
was not unfrequently liable ; he burst out into ejacu- ^ 

lations of wrath, and cursed “ the cowardly idle ser- 
vants who suffered their master to be made the 
laughing-stock of a low-born priest.” Among tho.se who stood 
about him were four knights, some of whom had personal 
grudges against Becket, and all of whom were reckless ruffians, 
who wT.re eager to win their master’s favour by fair means or 
foul. They crossed the Channel with astonishing speed ; two 
days after the king’s outburst they stood before Becket at 
Canterbury and threatened him with death unless he should 
remove the excommunications and submit to his master. The 
archbishop answered with words as scornful as their own, and 
took his way to the minster to attend vespers. The knights went 
out to seek their weapons, and when armed followed him into 
the north transept, where they fell upon him and brutally slew 
him with many sword-strokes (December 29, 1170). Thomas 
had been given time to fly, and his followers had endeavoured 
to persuade him to do so. It seems that he deliberately courted 
martyrdom, anxious apparently that his death should deal the 
king the bitterest blow that it was in his power to inflict (see 
Becket). 

Nothing could have put Henry in such an evil plight ; the 
whole world held him responsible for the murder, and he was 
forced to buy pardon for it by surrendering *^^*^*^y 
of the advantages over the Church which he had 
hoped to gain by enforcing the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
E.specially the immunity of clerical offenders from the juris- 
diction of lay courts had to be conceded ; for the rest of the 
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years, rebellion in England was not one. For this reason he 
was almost constantly abroad, leaving the administration of the 
one loyal section of his realm to his great justiciar. Hence the 
story of the unnatural war between father and sons has no part 
in English history. It is but necessary to note that ihe younger 
Henry died in 1183, that Geoffr^ perished by accident at a 
tournament in 1186, and that in 1189, when the old king’s 
strength finally gave out, jt was Richard who was leading tdie 
rebellion, to which John, the youngest and least worthy of the 
four undutiful sons, was giving secret countenance. It was the 
discovery of the treachery of this one child whom he had deemed 
faithful, and loved over well, that broke Henry’s heart. “ Let 
things go as they will ; I have nothing to care for in the world 
now,” he murmured on his death-bed, and turned his face to the 
wall to breathe his last. 

The death of the younger Henry had made Richard heir to all 
his father’s lands from the Tweed to the Bidassoa save Brittany, 
Richard I fallen to Arthur, the infant son of the un- 

lucky Geoffrey. John, the new king’s only surviv- 
ing brother, had been declared “ Lord of Ireland ” by his 
father in 1185, but Henry had been forced to remove him for 
persistent misconduct, and had left him nothing more than a 
titular sovereignty in the newly conquered island. In this 
Richard confirmed him at his accession, and gave him a more 
tangible endowment by allowing him to marry Isabella, the 
heiress of the earldom of Gloucester, and by bestowing.on him 
the honour of Lancaster and the shires of Derby, Devon, Corn- 
wall and Somerset. The gift was over-liberal and the recipient 
was thankless ; but John was distinctly treated as a vassal, not 
granted the position of an independent sovereign. 

Of all the medieval kings of England, Richard 1 . (known as 
C'oeur dc Lion) cared least for his realm on the English side of 
the Channel, and spent least time within it. Though he chanced 
to have been bom in Oxford, he was far more of a foreigner than 
his father ; his soul was that of a south French baron, not that 
of an English king. Indeed he looked upon England more as a 
rich area for taxation than as the centre of a possible empire. 
His ambitions were continental : so far as he had a policy at all 
it was Angevin— he would gladly have increased his dominions 
on the side of the upper Loire and Garonne, and was set on keep- 
ing in check the young king of France, Philip Augustus, though j 
the latter had been his ally during his long struggle with his | 
father. Naturally the policy of Richard as a newly crowned | 
king was bound to differ from tliat which he had pursued as a 
rcl:)cllious prince. As regards his personal character he has 
been described, not without truth, as a typical man of his time 
and nothing more. He was at heart a chivalrous adventurer 
delighting in war for war’s sake ; he was not destitute of a con- I 
science -his undutiful conduct to his father sat heavily on his I 
soul when that father was once dead j he had a strong sense of 
knightly honour and a certain magnanimity of soul in times of 
crisis ; but he was harsh, thriftless, often cruel, generally lacking 
in firmness and continuity of purpose, always careless of his 
subjects’ welfare when it interfered with his pleasure or his 1 
ambitions of the moment. If he liad stayed long in England | 
he would have made himself hated ; but he was nearly always 
absent ; it was only as a reckless and spasmodic extorter of 
taxation, not as a personal tyrant, that he was known on the 
English side of the Channel. 

At the opening of his reign Richard had one all-engrossing 
desire ; he was set on going forth to the Crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem which had been proclaimed in 1187, 
Cnaada. ^rom chivalrous instincts, partly as a penance 

for his misconduct to his father. He visited England 
in 1189 only in order to be crowned, and to raise as much money 
for the expedition as he could procure. He obtained enormous 
sums, by the most unwise and iniquitous expedients, mainly 
by selling to any buyer that he could find valuable pieces of 
crown property, high offices and dangerous rights and privileges. 
The king of ^tland bought for 15,000 marks a release from 
the homage to the English crown which had been imposed upon 
him by Henry II. The chancellorship, one of the two chief 
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offices in the realm, was sold to William Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, for £3000, though he was well known as a tactless, arrogant 
and incapable person. The earldom of Northumberland, with 
palatine rights, was bought by Hugh Puiset, bishop of Durham. 
Countless other instances of unwise bargains could be quoted. 
Having raised every penny that he could procure by legal or illegal 
means, Richard crossed the Channel, and embarked at Marseilles 
with a great army on the 7th of August 1190. The only security 
which he had for the safety of his dominions in liis absence was 
that his most dangerous neighbour, the king of France, was also 
setting out on the Crusade, and that liis brother John, whose 
j shifty and treacherous character gave sure promise of trouble, 
enjoyed a well-merited unpopularity both in England and in the 
continental dominions of the crown. 

Richard’s crusading exploits have no connexion with the 
history of England. He showed himself a good knight and a 
capable general — the capture of Acre and the victory of Arsuf 
were highly to his credit as a soldier. But he quarrelled with all 
the other princes of the Crusade, and showed himself as lacking 
in tact and diplomatic ability as he was full of military capacity. 
The king of France departed in wrath, to raise trouble at home ; 
the army gradually melted away, the prospect of recovering 
Jerusalem disappeared, and finally Richard must be reckoned 
fortunate in that he obtained from Sultan Saladin a peace, by 
which the coastland of Palestine was preserved for the Christians, 
while the Holy City and the inland was sacrificed (Sept. 2, 1192). 
While returning to his dominions by the way of the Adriatic, the 
king was shipwrecked, and found himself obliged to enter the 
dominions of Leopold, duke of Austria, a prince whom he had 
offended at Acre during the Crusade. Though he disguised 
himself, he was detected by his old enemy and imprisoned. I’he 
duke then sold him to the emperor Henry VI ., who found pre- 
texts for forcing him to buy his freedom by the promise of a 
ransom of 150,000 marks. It was not till February 1194 that 
he got loose, after paying a considerable instalment of this vast 
sum. The main bulk of it, as was to be expected, was never 
made over ; indeed it could not have been raised, as Ricliard 
was well aware. But, once free, he had no scruple in cheating 
the imperial brigand of his blackmail. 

For five years Richard was away from bis dominions as a 
crusader or a captive. There was plenty of trouble during his 
absence, but less than might have been expected. ^ ^ 

The strong governance set up by Henry II. proved }Xachery. 
competent to maintain itself, even when Richard’s 
ministers were tactless and his brother treacherous. A genera- 
tion before it is certain that England woyld have been convulsed 
by a great feudal rising when such an opportunity was granted 
to the barons. Nothing of the kind happened between 1190 and 
1 194. The chancellor William Longclmmp made himself odious 
by his vanity and autocratic behaviour, and was overthrown 
in 1191 by a general rising, which was headed by Prince John, 
and approved by Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent to England with a commission to assume the justiciar- 
ship if William should prove impossible as an administrator. 
Longchamp fled to the continent, and John then hoped to seize 
on supreme power, even perhaps to grasp the crown. But he 
was bitterly disappointed to find that he could gather few sup- 
porters ; the justiciar and the bureaucrats of the Curia Regis 
would give him no assistance ; they worked on honestly in the 
name of the absent king. Among the baronage hardly a man 
would commit himself to treason. In vain John hired forei^ 
mercenaries, garrisoned his castles, and leagued himself with 
the king of Fiance when the latter returned from the Crusade. 
It was only the news of his brother’s captivity in Austria which 
gave the intriguing prince a transient hope of success. Boldly 
asserting that Richard would never be seen alive again he went 
to France, and did homage to King Philip for Normandy and 
Aquitaine, as if they were already his own. Then he crossed to 
England with a band of mercenaries, and seized Windsor and 
Wdlingford castles. But no one rose to aid him, and his garrisons 
were soon being besieged by loyal levies, headed by the justiciar 
and by Hubert Walter, the newly elected archbishop of Canterbury. 
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At the same time King Philip’s invasion of Normandy was 
repulsed by the barons of the duchy. Richard’s faithful minis' 
terSj despite of all their distractions, succeeded in raising the 
first instalment of his ransom by grinding taxation— a fourth 
part of the revenue of all lay persons, a tithe from ecclesiastical 
land, was raised, and in addition much church plate was seized, 
though the officials who exacted it were themselves prelates. 
John and Philip wrote to the emperor to beg him to detain his 
captive at all costs, but Henrj^ VI. pocketed the ransom money 
and set Richard free. He reached England in March 1194, just 
in time to receive the surrender of the last two castles which were 
holding out in his treacherous brother’s name. With astonish- 
ing, and indeed misplaced, magnanimity, Richard pardoned his 
brother, when he made a grovelling submission, and restored him 
to his lordship of Ireland and to a great part of his English lands. 

The king ^ode for no more than three months in England ; 
he got himself recTowned at Winchester, apparently to wipe 
out the stain of his German captivity and of an enforced homage 
which the emperor had extorted from him. I’hon he raised a 
heavy tax from his already impoverished subjects, sold a number 
of official posts and departed to France — never to return, though 
he had still five years to live. He left behind Archbishop Hubert 
Walter as justiciar, a faithful if a somewhat high-handed minister. 

Richard’s one ruling passion was now to punish Philip of 
France for his unfriendly conduct during his absence. He 
plunged into a war with this clever and shifty prince, which 
lasted — with certain short breaks of truces and treaties — till 
his death. He wasted his considerable military talents in a 
scries of skirmishes and sieges which had no great results, and 
after spending countless treasures and harrjdng many regions, 
perished obscurely by a wound from a cross-bow-bolt, received 
while beleaguering Ch&lus, a castle of a rebellious lord of Aqui- 
taine, the viscount of Limoges (April 6, 1199). 

During these years of petty strife England was only reminded 
at intervals of her king’s existence by his intermittent demands 
Ragtuh money, which his ministers did their best to satisfy. 
MttBtiiy The machine of government continued to work without 
#ioM/cfe- his supervision. It has been observed that, from one 
vt/opmeif/. of view, England’s worst kings have been her 
best ; that is to say, a sovereign like Richard, who per- 
sistently neglected his duties, was unconsciously the foster 
father of constitutional liberty. For his ministers, bureaucrats 
of an orderly frame of mind, devised for their own convenience 
rules and customs which became permanent, and could be cited 
against those later kings who interfered more actively in the 
details of domestic governance. We may trace back some small 
beginnings of a constitution to the time of Henry II. — himself 
an absentee though not on the scale of his son. But the ten years 
of Richard’s reign were much more fruitful in the growth of 
institutions which were destined to curb the power of the crown. 
His justiciars, and especially Hubert W’alter, were responsible 
for several innovations which were to have far-spreading results. 
The most important was an extension of the use of juries into 
the province of taxation. When the government employs com- 
mittees chosen by the taxpayers to estimate and assess the 
details of taxation, it will find it hard to go back to arbitrary 
exactions. Such a practice had been fir.st seen when Henry II., 
in his last year, allowed the celebrated “ Saladin Tithe ” for 
the service of the crusade to be assessed by local jurors. In 
Richard’s reign the practice became regular. In especial when 
England was measured out anew for the great carucage of 1197 
— a tax on every ploughland which replaced the rough calculation 
of Domesday Book — ^knights elected by the shires shared in all 
the calculations then made for the new impost. Another consti- 
tutional advance was that which substituted “ coroners,” 
knights chosen by the county court, for the king’s old factotum 
the sheriff in the duty of holding the ” picas of the crown,” i.e. 
in making the preliminary investigations into such offences as 
riot, muider of mjury to the king’s rights or property. The 
sheriff’s natural impulse -wts to indict eveiy man from whom 
money could be got ; the new coroners were influenced by other 
motives than financial rapacity, and so were muck more likely 


to deal equitably with accusations. The towns also profited 
in no smidl degree from Richard’s absence and impecuniosity. 
One of the most important charters to London, that which 
granted the city the right of constituting itself a ** commune ” 
and choosing itself a mayor, goes back to October 1191, the 
troubled month of Longcharap’s expulsion from England. It 
was given by Prince John and the ministers, who were then 
supporting him against the arrogant chancellor, to secure the 
ac&ierence of London. Richard on his return seems to have 
allowed it to stand. Lincoln was also given the right of electing 
its own magistrates in 1194, and many smaller places owe grants 
of more or less of municipal privilege to Hubert Walter acting 
in the name of the absent king. The English nation bejjan to 
have some conception of a regime of fixed custom, in which its 
rights depended on some otlier source than the sovereign’s 
personal caprice. The times, it may be remembered, were not 
unprosperous. There had been no serious civil war since the 
baronial rising of 1173* Prince John’s turbulence had only 
affected the neighbourhood of a few royal castles. Despite of 
the frequent and heavy demands for money for the king’s service, 
wealth feeems to have been increasing, and prosperity to have 
been widespread. Strong and regular governance had on the 
whole prevailed ever since Henry 11 . triumphed over baronial 
anarchy. 

III. The Struggle for Constitutional Liberty (1199-1 337) 

Richard’s queen, Bercngaria of Navarre, had home him no 
children. At the moment of his premature death his nearest 
kinsmen were his worthless brother John, and the boy 
Arthur of Brittany, the heir of Geoffrey, the third son 
of Henry 11 . On his death-bed the king had designated 
Jolm os his successor, holding apparently that a bad ruler who 
was at least a grow'n man was preferable to a child. John’s claim 
prevailed both in Normandy and in England, though in each, 
as we are told, there were those who considered it a doubtful 
point whether an elder brother’s son had not a better right than 
a younger brother. But the ministers recognized John, and the 
' baronage and nation acquiesced, though with little enthusiasm. 

I In the lands farther south, however, matters went otherwise. 

! The dowager duchess Constance of Brittany raised her son’s 
claim, and sent an army into Anjou, and all down the Loire 
many of the nobles adhered to his cause. The king of Franco 
announced that he should support them, and allowed Arthur to 
! do him homage for Anjou, Maine and Touraine. There would 
have been trouble in Aquitaine also, if the aged Queen Eleanor 
had not asserted her own primary and indefeasible right to her 
ancestral duchy, and then declared that she transferred it to her 
best loved son John. Most of her subjects accepted her decision, 
and Arthur’s faction made no head in this quarter. 

It seemed for a space as if the new king would succeed in re- 
taining the whole of his brother’s inheritance, for King Philip 
very meanly allowed himself to be bought off by the cession 
of the county of Evreux, and, when his troops were withdrawn, 
the Angevin rebels were beaten down, and the duchess of Brittany 
had to ask for peace for her son. But it had not long been 
granted, when John proceeded to throw away his advantage 
by acts of reckless impolicy. Though cunning, he was destitute 
alike of foresight and of self-control ; he could never discern the 
way in which his conduct would be judged by other men, because 
he lacked even the rudiments of a conscience. Ere he had been 
many months on the throne he divorced his wife, Isabella of 
Gloucester, alleging that thcii marriage had been illegal because 
they were within the prohibited degrees. This act offended the 
English barons, but in choosing a new queen John gave much 
greater offence abroad ; he carried off Isabella of Angoulfimc 
from her affianced husband, Hugh of Lusignan, the son of the 
count of la Marche, his greatest vassal in northern Aquitaine, 
and married her despite the precontract. This seems to have 
been an amorous freak, not Tcsult of any deep-laid policy. 
Roused by the insult the Lusigimns took arms, and a great part 
of the barons of Poitou joined them. They appealed for aid to 
Philip of France, wh® judged it opportune to inter\^cne once 
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years, rebellion in England was not one. For this reason he 
was almost constantly abroad, leaving the administration of the 
one loyal section of his realm to his great justiciar. Hence the 
story of the unnatural war between father and sons has no part 
in English history. It is but necessary to note that ihe younger 
Henry died in 1183, that Geoffr^ perished by accident at a 
tournament in 1186, and that in 1189, when the old king’s 
strength finally gave out, jt was Richard who was leading tdie 
rebellion, to which John, the youngest and least worthy of the 
four undutiful sons, was giving secret countenance. It was the 
discovery of the treachery of this one child whom he had deemed 
faithful, and loved over well, that broke Henry’s heart. “ Let 
things go as they will ; I have nothing to care for in the world 
now,” he murmured on his death-bed, and turned his face to the 
wall to breathe his last. 

The death of the younger Henry had made Richard heir to all 
his father’s lands from the Tweed to the Bidassoa save Brittany, 
Richard I fallen to Arthur, the infant son of the un- 

lucky Geoffrey. John, the new king’s only surviv- 
ing brother, had been declared “ Lord of Ireland ” by his 
father in 1185, but Henry had been forced to remove him for 
persistent misconduct, and had left him nothing more than a 
titular sovereignty in the newly conquered island. In this 
Richard confirmed him at his accession, and gave him a more 
tangible endowment by allowing him to marry Isabella, the 
heiress of the earldom of Gloucester, and by bestowing.on him 
the honour of Lancaster and the shires of Derby, Devon, Corn- 
wall and Somerset. The gift was over-liberal and the recipient 
was thankless ; but John was distinctly treated as a vassal, not 
granted the position of an independent sovereign. 

Of all the medieval kings of England, Richard 1 . (known as 
C'oeur dc Lion) cared least for his realm on the English side of 
the Channel, and spent least time within it. Though he chanced 
to have been bom in Oxford, he was far more of a foreigner than 
his father ; his soul was that of a south French baron, not that 
of an English king. Indeed he looked upon England more as a 
rich area for taxation than as the centre of a possible empire. 
His ambitions were continental : so far as he had a policy at all 
it was Angevin— he would gladly have increased his dominions 
on the side of the upper Loire and Garonne, and was set on keep- 
ing in check the young king of France, Philip Augustus, though j 
the latter had been his ally during his long struggle with his | 
father. Naturally the policy of Richard as a newly crowned | 
king was bound to differ from tliat which he had pursued as a 
rcl:)cllious prince. As regards his personal character he has 
been described, not without truth, as a typical man of his time 
and nothing more. He was at heart a chivalrous adventurer 
delighting in war for war’s sake ; he was not destitute of a con- I 
science -his undutiful conduct to his father sat heavily on his I 
soul when that father was once dead j he had a strong sense of 
knightly honour and a certain magnanimity of soul in times of 
crisis ; but he was harsh, thriftless, often cruel, generally lacking 
in firmness and continuity of purpose, always careless of his 
subjects’ welfare when it interfered with his pleasure or his 1 
ambitions of the moment. If he liad stayed long in England | 
he would have made himself hated ; but he was nearly always 
absent ; it was only as a reckless and spasmodic extorter of 
taxation, not as a personal tyrant, that he was known on the 
English side of the Channel. 

At the opening of his reign Richard had one all-engrossing 
desire ; he was set on going forth to the Crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem which had been proclaimed in 1187, 
Cnaada. ^rom chivalrous instincts, partly as a penance 

for his misconduct to his father. He visited England 
in 1189 only in order to be crowned, and to raise as much money 
for the expedition as he could procure. He obtained enormous 
sums, by the most unwise and iniquitous expedients, mainly 
by selling to any buyer that he could find valuable pieces of 
crown property, high offices and dangerous rights and privileges. 
The king of ^tland bought for 15,000 marks a release from 
the homage to the English crown which had been imposed upon 
him by Henry II. The chancellorship, one of the two chief 
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offices in the realm, was sold to William Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, for £3000, though he was well known as a tactless, arrogant 
and incapable person. The earldom of Northumberland, with 
palatine rights, was bought by Hugh Puiset, bishop of Durham. 
Countless other instances of unwise bargains could be quoted. 
Having raised every penny that he could procure by legal or illegal 
means, Richard crossed the Channel, and embarked at Marseilles 
with a great army on the 7th of August 1190. The only security 
which he had for the safety of his dominions in liis absence was 
that his most dangerous neighbour, the king of France, was also 
setting out on the Crusade, and that liis brother John, whose 
j shifty and treacherous character gave sure promise of trouble, 
enjoyed a well-merited unpopularity both in England and in the 
continental dominions of the crown. 

Richard’s crusading exploits have no connexion with the 
history of England. He showed himself a good knight and a 
capable general — the capture of Acre and the victory of Arsuf 
were highly to his credit as a soldier. But he quarrelled with all 
the other princes of the Crusade, and showed himself as lacking 
in tact and diplomatic ability as he was full of military capacity. 
The king of France departed in wrath, to raise trouble at home ; 
the army gradually melted away, the prospect of recovering 
Jerusalem disappeared, and finally Richard must be reckoned 
fortunate in that he obtained from Sultan Saladin a peace, by 
which the coastland of Palestine was preserved for the Christians, 
while the Holy City and the inland was sacrificed (Sept. 2, 1192). 
While returning to his dominions by the way of the Adriatic, the 
king was shipwrecked, and found himself obliged to enter the 
dominions of Leopold, duke of Austria, a prince whom he had 
offended at Acre during the Crusade. Though he disguised 
himself, he was detected by his old enemy and imprisoned. I’he 
duke then sold him to the emperor Henry VI ., who found pre- 
texts for forcing him to buy his freedom by the promise of a 
ransom of 150,000 marks. It was not till February 1194 that 
he got loose, after paying a considerable instalment of this vast 
sum. The main bulk of it, as was to be expected, was never 
made over ; indeed it could not have been raised, as Ricliard 
was well aware. But, once free, he had no scruple in cheating 
the imperial brigand of his blackmail. 

For five years Richard was away from bis dominions as a 
crusader or a captive. There was plenty of trouble during his 
absence, but less than might have been expected. ^ ^ 

The strong governance set up by Henry II. proved }Xachery. 
competent to maintain itself, even when Richard’s 
ministers were tactless and his brother treacherous. A genera- 
tion before it is certain that England woyld have been convulsed 
by a great feudal rising when such an opportunity was granted 
to the barons. Nothing of the kind happened between 1190 and 
1 194. The chancellor William Longclmmp made himself odious 
by his vanity and autocratic behaviour, and was overthrown 
in 1191 by a general rising, which was headed by Prince John, 
and approved by Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent to England with a commission to assume the justiciar- 
ship if William should prove impossible as an administrator. 
Longchamp fled to the continent, and John then hoped to seize 
on supreme power, even perhaps to grasp the crown. But he 
was bitterly disappointed to find that he could gather few sup- 
porters ; the justiciar and the bureaucrats of the Curia Regis 
would give him no assistance ; they worked on honestly in the 
name of the absent king. Among the baronage hardly a man 
would commit himself to treason. In vain John hired forei^ 
mercenaries, garrisoned his castles, and leagued himself with 
the king of Fiance when the latter returned from the Crusade. 
It was only the news of his brother’s captivity in Austria which 
gave the intriguing prince a transient hope of success. Boldly 
asserting that Richard would never be seen alive again he went 
to France, and did homage to King Philip for Normandy and 
Aquitaine, as if they were already his own. Then he crossed to 
England with a band of mercenaries, and seized Windsor and 
Wdlingford castles. But no one rose to aid him, and his garrisons 
were soon being besieged by loyal levies, headed by the justiciar 
and by Hubert Walter, the newly elected archbishop of Canterbury. 
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and extreme unction only were continued, lest souls should 
be lost ; and niarriages were permitted but not inside the walls 
of churches. Foreseeing the wrath of the king against all who 
obeyed the mandate from Rome, the larger number of the bishops 
and many others of the higher clergy fled overseas to escape the 
storm. Those who were bold enough to remain behind had much 
to endure. John, openly rejoicing at the plunder that lay before 
him, declared the temporalities of all who had accepted the inter- 
dict, whether they had exiled themselves or no, to be confiscated. 
His treasury was soon so well filled that he could dispense with 
ordinary taxation. He also outlawed the whole body of the 
clergy, save the timid remnant who promised to disregard the 
papal commands. 

Nothing proves more conclusively the strength of the Angevin 
monarchy, and the decreasing power of feudalism, than that an 
unpopular king like John could maintain his strife 
and suppress the discontents of his 
rale. subjecte, for nearly five years before the inevitable 
explosion came. Probably his long immunity was 
due in the main to the capacity of his strong-handed justiciar 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter ; the king hated him bitterly, but generally 
took his advice. The crash only came when Geoffrey died in 
1213 ; his ungrateful master only expressed joy. ‘‘ Now by God’s 
feet am 1 for the first time king of England,” he exclaimed, when 
the news reached him. He proceeded to fill the vacancy with a 
mere Poitevin adventurer, Peter des Roches, whom he had made 
bishop of Winchester some time before. Indeed John’s few 
trusted confidants were nearly all foreigners, such men as the 
mercenary captains Gerard of Athies and Engelhart of Cigogne, 
whom he made sheriffs and castellans to the discontent of all 
Englishmen. He spent all his money in maintaining bands of 
hired Br abandons and rouliers, by whose aid he for some time 
succeeded in terrorizing the countryside. There were a few 
preliminary outbreaks of rebellion, which were suppressed with 
vigour and punished with horrible cruelty. John starved to 
death the wife and son of William de Braose, the first baron 
who took arms against him, and hanged in a row twenty-eight 
young boys, hostages for the fidelity of their fathers, Welsh 
princes who had dabbled in treason. Such acts provoked rage 
as well as fear, yet the measure of John’s iniquities was not full 
till 1212. Indeed for some time his persistent prosperity pro- 
voked the indignant surprise of those who believed him to be 
under a curse. If his renewed war with Philip of France was 
generally unsuccessful, yet at home he held his own. The most 
astounding instance of his success is that in 1210 he found leisure 
for a hasty expedition to Ireland, where he compelled rebellious 
barons to do homage, and received the submission of more than 
twenty of the local kinglets. It is strange that he came back to 
find England undisturbed behind him. 

His long-deserved humiliation only began in the winter of 
1212-12 13, when Innocent III., finding him so utterly callous 
as to the interdict, took the further step of declaring 
deposed from the throne for contumacy, and 
the pope, handing over the execution of the penalty to the king 
of France. This act provoked a certain amount of 
indignation in England, and in the spring of 1213 the king was 
able to collect a large army on Barham Down to resist the 
threatened French invasion. Yet so many of his subjects were 
discontented that he dared not trust himself to the chances of 
war, and, when the fleet of King Philip was ready to sail, he sur- 
prised the world by making a sudden and grovelling submission 
to the pope. Not only did he agree to receive Stephen Langton 
as archbishop, to restore all the exiled clergy to their benefices, 
and to pay them handsome compensation for all their losses 
during the last five years, but he took the strange and ignomini- 
ous step of declari^ tlmt he ceded his whole kingdom to the 
pope, to hold as his' vassal. He formally resigned his crown into 
the hands of the legate Cardinal Pandulf, and took it back as 
the pope’s vassal, engaging at the same time to pay a tribute of 
2000 marks a ywr for England and Ireland. This was felt 
to be a humiliating transaction by many of John’s subjects, 
though to others the joy at reconciliation with the Church 
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caused all else to be forgotten. The political effect of the device 
was all that John had desired. His new suzerain took him 
under his protection, and forbade Philip of France to proceed 
with his projected invasion, though ships and men were all ready 
(May 1213). John’s safety, however, was secured in a more 
practical way when his bastard brother, William Longsword, 
earl of Salisbury, made a descent on the port of Damme and 
burnt or sunk a whole squadron of the French transports. 
Aiter this J ohn’s spirits rose, and he talked of crossing the seas 
himself to recover Normandy and Anjou. But he soon found 
that his subjects were not inclined to follow him ; they were 
resigned to the loss of the Angevin heritage, whose union with 
England brought no profit to them, however much it might 
interest their king. The barons expressed their wish for a peace 
with France, and when summoned to produce their feudal con- 
tingents pleaded poverty, and raised a rather shallow theory 
to the effect that their services could not be asked for wars 
beyond seas — against which there were conclusive precedents 
in the rei^s of Henry I. and Henry II. But any plea can be 
raised against an unpopular king. John found himself obliged 
to turn back, since hardly a man save his mercenaries had rallied 
to hii) standard at Portsmouth. In great anger and indignation 
he marched off towards the north, with his hired soldiery, swear- 
ing to punish the barons who had taken the lead in the “ strike ” 
which had defeated his purpose. But the outbreak of war was 
to be deferred for a space. Archbishop Langton, who on assum- 
ing possession of his see had shown at once that he was a patriotic 
English statesman, and not the mere delegate of the pope, 
besought his master to hold back, and, when he refused, 
threatened to renew the excommunication which had so lately 
been removed. The old justiciar Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, now on 
his death-bed, had also refused to pronounce sentence on the 
defaulters. John hesitated, and meanwhile his enemies l>cgan 
to organize their resistance. 

A great landmark in the constitutional histor>' of England 
was reached when Langton assembled the leading barons, 
rehearsed to them the charter issued by Henry J. on 
his accession, and pointed out to them the rights 
and liberties therein promised by the crown to 
nation. For the future they agreed to take this docu- 
ment as their programme of demands. It was the first of the 
many occasions in English history when the demand for refonn 
took the shape of a reference back to old precedents, and now 
(as onfall subsequent occasions) the party which opposed the 
crown read back into the ancient grants which they quoted a 
good deal more than had been actually conceded in them. To 
I^angton and the barons the charter of Henry I. seemed to cover 
all the customs and practices which had grown up under the rule 
of the bureaucracy which had served Henry IJ. and Richard I. 
A correct historical perspective could hardly be expected from 
men whose constitutional knowledge only ran back as far as the 
memory of themselves and their fathers. The Great Charter of 
1215 was a commentary on, rather than a reproduction of, the 
old accession pledges of Henry I. 

Meanwhile John, leaving his barons to discuss and formulate 
their grievances, pushed on with a great scheme of foreign 
alliances, by which he hoped to crush Philip of France, 
even though the aid of the feudal levies of England 
was denied him. He leagued himself with his nephew France. 
the emperor Otto IV. (his sister’s son), and the counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne, with many other princes of the 
Netherlands. Their plan was that John should land in Poitou 
and distract the attention of the French by a raid up the Loire, 
while the emperor and his vassals should secretly mobilize a 
great army in Brabant and make a sudden dash at Paris. The 
scheme was not destitute of practical ability, and if it had been 
duly carried out would have placed France in such a crisis of 
danger as she has seldom known. It was not John’s fault that the 
campaign failed. He sent the earl of Salisbury with some of his 
mercenaries to join the confederates in Flanders, while he sailed 
with the main body of them to La Rochelle, whence he marched 
northward, devastating the land before him. Philip came out 
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to meet him with the whole levy of France (April 1214), and 
Paris would have been left exposed if Otto and his Netherland 
vassals had struck promptly in. But the emperor was late, and 
, by the time that he was approaching the French frontier Philip 
Augustus had discovered that John's invasion was but a feint, 
executed by an army too weak to do much harm. Leaving a 
small containing force on the Loire in face of the English king, 
Philip hurried to the north with his main army, and on the 27th 
of July 1214 inflicted a crushing defeat on the emperor 
Bouv*b0m, Bouvines near Lille. This was the 

greatest victory of tlie French medieval monarchy. It 
broke up the Anglo-German alliance, and gave the conqueror 
undisturbed possession of all that he had won from the Angevin 
house and his other enemies. 

Indirectly Bouvines was almost as important in the history 
of England as in that of France. John returned to England 
foiled, and in great anger ; he resolved to gh'c up the 
Carta! French war, secured a truce with King Philip by 
abandoning his attempt to reconquer his lost lands 
on the Loire, and turned to attack the recalcitrant subjects 
who liad refused to join him in his late campaign beyond the 
riiannel. Matters soon came to a head ; on hearing that the 
king was mobilizing his mercenary bands, the barons met at 
liury St Edmunds, and leagued themselves by an oath to obtain 
Irom the king a confirmation of the charter of Kenry 1 . (Novem- 
ber 1214). At the New Year they sent him a formal ultimatum, 
to which he would not assent, though he opened up futile negotia- 
tion with them through the channel of tlie archbishop, who did 
not take an open part in the rising. At Easter, nothing having 
been yet obtained from the king, an army headed by five earls, 
forty barons, and Giles Braose, bishop of Hereford, mustered at 
Stamford and marched on London. Their captain was Robert 
FitzWaltcr, whom they had named “marshal of the army of 
God and Holy C'hurch.” When they reached the capital its 
gates were thrown open to them, and the mayor and citizens 
adheied to their cause (May 17). The king, who had tried to 
turn them back by taking the cross and declaring himself a 
crusader, and by making loud appeals for the arbitration of the 
pope, was forced to retire to Windsor. He found that he had 
no supporters save a handful of courtiers and officials and the 
leaders of his mercenary bands ; wherefore in despair he accepted 
the terms forced upon him by the insurgents. On the J5th of 
June 1215 he sealed at Runnymede, close to Windsor, the 
famous Magna Carta, in face of a vast assembly among which 
he had hardly a single friend. It is a long document of 63 
clauses, in which Archbishop Langton and a committee of the 
barons had endeavoured to recapitulate all their grievances, 
and to obtain redress for them. Some of the clauses arc un- 
important concessions to individuals, or deal with matters of 
trifling importance — such as the celebrated weirs or “ kiddles ” 
on Thames and Medway, or the expulsion of the condottieri 
chiefs Gerard d’Athies and Engelhart de Cigogn6. But many of 
them are matters of primary importance in the constitutional 
history of England. The Great Charter must not, however, be 
overrated as an expression of general constitutional rights ; 
to a large extent it is a mere recapitulation of tlie claims of the 
baronage, and gives redress for their feudal grievances in the 
matters of aids, reliefs, wardships, &c., its object being the re- 
pression of arbitrary exactions by the king on his tenants-in-chief. 
One section, that which provides against the further encroach- 
ments of the king’s courts on the private manorial courts of the 
landowners, might even be regarded as retrograde in character 
from the point of view of administrative efhcacy. But it is most 
noteworthy that the barons, while providing for the abolition 
of abuses which affect themselves, show an unselflsh and patriotic 
spirit in laying down the rule that all the concessions which the 
kmg makes to them shall also be extended by themselves to their 
own sub-tenants. The clauses dealing with the general govern- 
ance of the realm are also as enlightened as codd be expected 
from the character of the committee whidi drafted the charter. 
There is to be no taxation without the consent of the Great 
Council of the Realm-^which is to consist of all barons, who are 
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to be summoned by individual units, and of all smaller tenants- 
in-chief, who are to be called not by separate letters, but by a 
general notice published by the sheriff. It has been pointed out 
that this provides no representation for sub-tenants or the rest 
of the nation, so that we are still far from the ideal of a repre- 
sentative parliament. John himself liad gone a step farther on 
the road towards that ideal when in 1213 he had summoned four 
“ discreet men “ from every shire to a council at Oxford, which 
(as it appears) was never held. But this would seem to have 
been a vain bid for popularity with the middle classes, which 
had no result at the time, and the barons preferred to keep things 
in their own hands, and to abide by ancient precodents. It was 
to be some forty years later that the first appearance of elected 
shire representatives at the Great Council took place. In 1215 
the control of the subjects over the crown in the matter of 
taxation is reserved entirely for the tenants-in-chief, great and 
small. 

There is less qualified praise to be bestowed on the clauses of 
Magna Carta which deal with justice. The royal courts are no 
longer to attend the king’s person — a ^'cxatious practice when 
sovereigns were always on the mo\T, and litigants and witnesses 
had to follow them from manor to manor — hut are to be fixed 
at Westminster. General rules of indisputable equity arc fixed 
for tlie conduct of the courts — no man is to be tried or punished 
more than once for the same offence ; no one is to be arri sted 
and kept in prison without trial ; all arrested persons are to be 
sent before the courts within a reasonable time, and to be tried 
by a jury of their peers. Fines imposed on unsuccessful liti- 
gants arc to be calculated according to the measure of their 
offence, and are not to be arbitrar\^ penalties raised or lowered 
at the king’s good pleasure according to the sum that he imagined 
that the offender could be induced to pay. No foreigners or other 
persons ignorant of the laws of England arc to be entrusted 
with judicial or administrative offices. 

There is only a single clause dealing with the grievances of 
the English Church, although Archbishop Langton had been the 
principal adviser in the drafting of the whole document. This 
clause, “ that the English church shall be free,” was, howcx'cr, 
sufficiently broad to cover all demands. The reason lliat 
Langton did not descend to details was tlial the king had 
already conceded the right of free canonical election and the 
other claims of the clerical order in a separate charter, so that 
there was no need to discuss them at length. 

The special clauses for the benefit of the city of London were 
undoubtedly inserted as a tribute of gratitude on the part of the 
barons for the readiness which the citizens hud sliown in ad- 
hering to their cause. There are othei* sections for the benefit 
of the commons in general, such as that which gives merchants 
full right of leaving or entering the realm with their goods on 
payment of the fixed ancient custom dues. But these clauses 
are less numerous than might have been expected — the framers 
of the document were, after all, barons and not burghers. 

The most surprising part of the Great C barter to modem eyes 
is its sixty-first paragraph, tliat which openly states doubts as to 
the king’s intention to abide by his promise, and appoints a 
committee uf twenty-five guardians of the Charter (twenty-four 
barons and the mayor of London), who are to coerce their master, 
by force of arms if necessary, to observe every one of its clauses. 
The twenty-five were to hear and decide upon any claims and 
complaints preferred against the king, and to keep up their 
numbers by co-optation, so that it would seem that the barons 
intended to keep a permanent watch upon the crown. The 
clause seems unnecessarily liarsh and violent in its wording; 
but it must be remembered that J ohn’s character was well known, 
and that it was useless to stand on fomis of politeness when 
dealing with him. It seems certain that the drafters of the 
charter were honest in their intentions, and did not purpose to 
set up a feudal oligarchy in the place of a royal autocracy. 
They were only insisting on the maintenance of what they 
believed to be the ancient and laudable customs of the realm. 

That the barons were right to suspect John is sufficiently 
shown by his subsequent conduct. His pretence of keeping his 

ix. 16 a 
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promise lasted less than two months ; by August 1215 he was 
already sccretl}^ collecting money and hiring more mercenaries. 
He wrote to Rome to beg the pope to annul the charter, 
stating that all his troubles had come upon him in consequence 
of his dutiful conduct to the Holy See. He also stated that 
he had taken the cross as a crusader, but could not sail to 
Palestine as long as his subjects were putting him in restraint. 
Innocent III. at r>nce took the hint ; in September Archbishop 
Langton was suspended for disobedience to papal commands, 
and the charter was declared uncanonical, null and void. 
The “ trou biers of the king and kingdom ” were declared 
excommunicate. 

Langton departed at once to Rome, to endeavour to turn the 
heart of his former patron, a task in which he utterly failed. 
Civil War, clergy who had hitherto supported the 

* baronial cause 4lrew back in dismay at the pope^s 
attitude. Hut the laymen were resolute, and prepared for 
open war, which broke out in October 1215. The king, who 
had already gathered in many mercenaries, gained the first 
advantage by capturing Rochester Castle before the army 
of the barons was assembled. So formidable did he appear to 
them for the moment that they took the deplorable step of in- 
\dting the foreign foe to join in the struggle. Declaring John 
deposed because ho had Iwoken his oath to observe the charter, 
thev offered the crown to Louis of Franco, the son of King 
Philip, because he had mamed John’s niece Blanche of Castile 
and could assert in her right a claim to the throne. 'I'his was a 
most unhappy inspiration, and drove into neutrality or even 
into the king’s camp many who had previously inclined to the 
party of reform. But John did his best to disgust his followers 
by adopting the policy of carrying out fierce and purposeless 
raids of devastation all through the countryside, while refusing 
to face his enemies in a pitched battle. He bore himself like a 
captain of banditti rather than a king in his own country. 
Presently, when the French prince came over with a considerable 
army to join the insurgent barons, he retired northward, leaving 
London and the home counties to his rival. In all the south 
country only Dover and Windsor castles held out for him His 
sole success was that he raised the siege of Lincoln by driving 
off a detachment of the baronial army which was besieging it. 
Damitaf after, while marching from Lynn towards Wis- 

jbAii. ^ beach, he was surprised by the tide in the fords of the 
Wash and lost part of his army and all his baggage and 
treasure. Next day he fell ill of rage and vexation of spirit, 
contracted a dysenteric ailment, and died a week later at Newark 
(Oct., 19, i2t 6). It was the best service that he could do his 
kingdom. Owing to the unwise and unpatriotic conduct of the 
barons in summoning over Louis of France to their aid, John 
had become in some sort the representative of national inde- 
pendence. Yet he was so frankly impossible as a ruler that, save 
the earls of Pembroke and Chester, all his English followers had 
left him, and he had no one to back him but the papal legate 
Gualo and a band of foreign mercenaries. When once he was 
dead, and his heritage fell to his nine-year-old son Henry IIL, 
whom none could make responsible for his father’s doings, the 
whole aspect of affairs was changed. 

The aged William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, by far the most 
important and respectable personage who had adhered to John’s 
Uwiyiu, assumed the position of regent. He at once 

offered in the name of the young king pardon and 
oblivion of offences to all the insurgent barons. At the 
same lime he reissued the GreUt Charter, contalining all the 
important concessions which John had made at Runnymode, 
save that which gave the control of taxation to the tenants-in- 
chief. Despite this and certain other smaller omissions, it was 
a document which would satisfy most subjects of the crown, 
if only it were faithfully observed. The youth of the king and 
the good reputation of the earl marshal were a sufficient guaran- 
tee that, for some years at any rate, an honest attempt would be 
made to redeem the pftedge|» ‘Very soon the barons began to 
return to their attegiatioe, or at least to slacken in their support 
of Louis, who had given much offence by his openly displayed 


distrust of his partisans and his undisguised preference for his 
French followers. The papal influence was at the same time 
employed in the cause of King Henry, and Philip of France was 
forced to abandon open support of bis son, though he naturally 
continued to give him ^crot help and to send him succours of 
men and money. 

The fortune of war, however, did not turn without a battle. 
At Lincoln, on the 20th of May 1217, the marshal completely 
defeated an Anglo-French army commanded by the 
count of Perche and the earls of Winchester and Here- 
ford. The former was slain, the other two taken 
prisoners, with more than 300 knights and barons. This was the 
death-blow to the cause of Louis of France ; when it was followed 
up by the defeat in the Dover Straits of a fleet which was bringing 
him reinforcements (Aug. 17), he despaired of success and asked 
for terms. By the treaty of Lambeth (Sept 11, 1217) he secured 
an amnesty for all his followers and an indemnity of 10,000 marks 
for himself. Lws than a month later he quitted England ; the 
victorious royalists celebrated his departure by a second reissue 
of the Great Charter, which contained some new clauses favour- 
able to the baronial interest. 

After the departure of Prince Louis and his foreigners the earl 
marshal had to take up much the same task that had fallen to 
Henry II. in 1154. Now, as at the death of Stephen, the realm 
was full of ‘‘ adulterine castles,” of bands of robbers who had 
cloaked their plundering under the pretence of loyal service to 
the king or the French prince, and of local magnates who had 
usurped the prerogatives ol royalty, each in his own district. 
It was some years before peace and order were restored in the 
realm, and the aged Pembroke died in 1219 before his work was 
completed. After his decease the conduct of the government 
passed into the hands of the justiciar Hubert tie Burgh, and the 
papal legate Pandulf, to whom the marshal had specially recom- 
mended the young king. Their worst enemies were those who 
during the civil war had been their best friends, the mcrcenarj' 
captains and upstart knights whom J ohn had made sheriffs and 
^stellans. From 12 19 to 1224 de Burgh was constantly occupied 
in evicting the old loyalists from costies which they had seized 
or offices which they had disgraced. In several cases it was 
necesssary to mobiiiae an army against a recalcitrant magnate. 
The most troublesome of them was Falkes de Breaute, the most 
famous of King John’s foreign cofidottieri, whose minions held 
Bedford castle against the justiciar and the whole shire levy of 
castem^England for nearly tw^o months in 1224. The ca.stle was 
taken and eigh^ men-at-arms hanged on its surrender, but J^'alkes 
escaped with his life and fled to France. It was not till this severe 
lesson had been inflicted on the faction of disorder that the 
pacification of England could be considered complete 

The fifty-six years’ reign of Henry III. forms one of the periods 
during which the mere chronicle of events may seem tedious 
and trivial, yet the movement of national life and constitutional 
progress was very important. Except during the stirring epoch 
1258-1265 there was little that was dramatic or striking in the 
events of the reign. Yet the England of 1 2 7 2 was widely different 
from the England of 1216. The futile and thriftless yet busy 
and self-i^oitant king was one of those sovereigns who irritate 
their subjects into opposition by injudicious activity. He was 
not a ruffian or a ’^ant like his father, and had indeed not a few 
of the domestic virtues. But he was constitutionally incapable 
of keeping a promise ox paying a debt. Not being strong- 
htoded or capable, he could never face criticism nor suppress 
discontent by force, as a king of the type of Henry I. or Henry IL 
would have done. He generally gave way when pressed, without 
attempting box appeal to arms ; he would then swear an oath to 
oteem the Great Charter, and be detected in violating it again 
within a few months. His greatest fault in the eyes of his subjects 
was his love of foreigners ; since John had lost Normandy the 
English baronage become as national in spirit as the 
commons. T^ old Anglo-Norman houses had forgotten the 
tradition of their origin, and now formed but a small section of 
the aristocracy ; the newer families, sprung from the officials 
of the first two Henriesi had always been English in spirit. 
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Unfortunately for himself the third Hpry inherited the con- 
tinental cosmopolitanism of his Angevin ancestors, and found 
himself confronted with a nation which was growing ever more 
and more insular in its ideals. He had cdl the ambitions of his 
grandfather Henry II. ; his dreams ^were of shattering the 
newly-formed kingdom of France, the creation of Philip Augustus, 
and of recovering all the lost lands of his forefathers on the Seine 
and Loire. Occasionally his views grew yet wider — he would 
knit up alliances all over Christendom and dominate the West. 
Nothing could liave been wilder and more unpractical than the 
scheme on which he set his heart in 1255--1257, a plan for con- 
quering Naples and Sicily for his second son. Moreover it was 
a great hindrance to him that he was a consistent friend and 
supporter of the papacy. He had never forgotten the services 
of the legates Pandulf and Gualo to himself and his father, and 
was always ready to lend his aid to the political schemes of the 
popes, even when it was dilhcull to sec that any English interests 
were involved in them. His designs, which were always shifting 
from point to point of the continent, did not appeal in the least 
to his subjects, who took little interest in i^oitou or Touraine, 
and none whatever in Italy. After the troubled times which 
hud lasted from 1214 to 1224 they desired nothing more than 
peace, quietness and good governance. They had no wish to 
furnish their master with taxation for French wars, or to follow 
his banner to distant Aquitaine. But most of all did they dislike 
his practice of flooding England with strangers from ^beyond 
seas, for whom offices and endowments had to be found. The 
mument that he liad got rid of the honest and capable old 
justiciar Hubert de Burgh, who had pacified the country during 
his minority, and set the machinery of government once more 
in regular order, Henry gave himself over to fostering horde 
after horde of foreign favourites. There was first his Poitevin 
chancellor, Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, with a numer- 
ous band of his relations and dejiendents. As a sample of the 
Idng's methods it may be mentioned that he once made over 
nineteen of the thirty-five sheriffdoms, within a fortnight, to Peter 
of Rivaux, a nephew of the chancellor. Des Roches was driven 
from office after two years (1234), and his friends and relatives 
fell with him. But they were only the earliest of the king's alien 
favourites ; quite as greedy were the second family of his mother, 
Isabella of Aiigouleme, who after King John's death had married 
her old betrothed, Hugh of Lusignan. Henry secured great 
English marriages for tliree of them, and made the fourth, 
Aymer, bishop of Winchester. Their kinsmen and dependents 
were equally welcomed. Even more numerous and no less ex- 
pensive to the realm were the Provencal and Savoyard relatives 
of Henry's queen, Eleanor of Provence, The king made one of 
her uncles, Boniface of Savoy, archbishop of Canterbury — it 
was three years before he deigned to come over to take up the 
post, and then he was discovered to be illiterate and unclericol in 
his habits, an unworthy successor for Langton and Edmund of 
Abingdon, the great primates who went before him. Peter 
Savoy, another uncle, was perhaps the most sliameless of all 
the beggars .for the king’s bounty ; not only was he made earl 
of Richmond, but his debts were repeatedly paid and great sums 
were given him to help his continental adventures. 

King Henry’s personal rule lasted from 1232, the year in 
which he deprived Hubert de Burgh of his justiciarship and 
confiscated most of his lands, down to 1258. It was tliriftless, 
arbitrary, and lacking in continuity of policy, yet not tyrannical 
or cruel. If he had been a worse man he would have been put 
under control long before by his irritated subjects. All through 
these twenty-six years he was being opposed and criticised by 
a party which embraced the wisest and most patriotic section 
of the baronage and the hierarchy. It numbered among its 
leaders the go^ archbishop, Edmund of Abingdon, and Robert 
Grosseteste, the active and learned bishop of lincoln ; it was 
not infrequently aided by the king’s brother Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, who did not s^re Henry’s blind admiration for his 
foreign relatives. But it only found its permanent guiding 
spirit somewhat late in the reign, when Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, became the ^ habitual mouthpiece of the 
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grievances of the nation. The great earl had, oddly enough, 
commenced his career as one of the king’s foreign favourites. 
He was the grandson of Amicia, countess of Leicester, 
but his father, Simon the Elder, a magnate whose 
French interests were greater than his English, had 
adhered to the cause of Philip Augustus in the days of King John 
and the Leicester estates h^ b^n confiscated. Simon, feared 
as a Frenchman, came over in 1230 to petition for their re- 
storation. He not only obtained it, but to the great indignation 
of the English baronage married the king’s sister Eleanor in 1238. 
For some time he was in high favour with his brother-in-law, 
and was looked upon by the English as no bettw than Aymer 
de Valence or Peter of Savoy. But he quarrelled with the fickle 
king, and adhered ere long to the party of opposition. A long 
ex|5erience of his character and actions convinced barons and 
commons alike that he was a just and sincere man, a friend of 
good governance, and an honest opponent of arbitrary and un- 
constitutional rule. He had become such a tliorough English- 
man in his views and prejudices, that by j 250 he was esteemed 
the natural exponent of all the wrongs of the realm. He was 
austere and religious ; many of his closest friends were among the 
more saintly of tlie national clergy. By the end of his life the 
man who hod started as the king’s unpopular minion was known 
as “ Earl Simon the Righteous,” and h^ become the respected 
leader of the national opposition to his royal broiher-m-law. 

Though Henry’s taxes were vexatious and never-ending, 
though his subservience to the pope and his flighty interference 
in foreign politics were ever irritating the magnates 
and the people, and though outbreaks of turbulence of 
were not unknown during his long period of personal under 
rule, it would yet be a mistake to regard the central • 

years of the 13th century as an unpro.spcrous period for 
England. Indeed it would be more correct to regard the 
period as one of steady national development in wealth, culture 
and unity. The towns were growing fast, and extending their 
municipal liberties ; the necessities of John and the facile care- 
lessness of Henry led to the grant of innumerable charters and 
privileges. As was to be seen again during the first period of the 
reign of Charles I., political irritation is not incompatible either 
witli increasing material prosperity or with great intellectual 
development. The king's futile activity led to ever more frequent 
gatherings of the Great Council, in which the theory of the 
constitution was gradually hammered out by countless debates 
between the sovereign and his subjects. Every time that Henry 
confirmed the Great Charter, the fact that England was already 
a limited monarchy beaime more evident. It is curious to find 
that — like his father Jolin — he himself contributed unconsciously 
to advances towards representative government, segtn^ 

J ohn’s writ of 1213, bidding discreet men ” from each niaga of 
shire to present theni.selves at Oxford, found its pniiia- 
parallel in another writ of 1 2 5 3 which bids four knightly 
delegates from each county to appear along with the tenants- 
in-chief, for the purpose of discussing tlie king's needs. When 
county members begin to present themselves along witli the 
barons at the national assembly, tlie conception of parliament 
is already reached. And indeed we may note that the precise 
word " parliament ” first appears in the chroniclers and in official 
documents about the middle of Henry's reign. By its end the 
term is universally acknowledged and employed. 

We may discern during these same years a great intellectual 
activity. This was the time of rapid development in the univer- 
sities, where not only were tlie scholastic philosophy 
and systematic theolog)’ eagerly studied, but figures 
appear like that of the great Roger Bacon, a scientific 
researcher of the first rank, whose discoveries in optics and 
chemistry caused his contemporaries to suspect him of magical 
arts. His teaching at Oxford in 1250-1257 fell precisely into 
the years of the worst misgovernance of Henry III. It was the 
same with law, an essentidly i3th«centuiy study ; it was just 
in this age that the conception of law as somethi^ not depend- 
ing on the pleasure of the king, nor compiled from mere collected 
ancestral customs, but existing as a logical entity, became 
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generally prevalent. The feeling is thoroughly well expressed 
by the partisan of Montfort who wrote in his jingling J.atin 
verse 

Dicitur vulgaritcr ' nt rex vult lex vadit ' : 

Veritas vult aliter : uain lex stat, rex cadit.” 

l.,aw has become something greater tnaii, and independent of, 
royal caprice. The great lawyers of the day, of whom Bracton 
is the most celebrated name, were spinning theories of its origin 
and development, studying Roman precedents, and turning the 
medley of half-understood Saxon and Norman customs into a 
system. 

Intellectual growth was accompanied by great religious 
activity ; it is no longer merely on the old (juestions of dispute 
between church and state that men were straining 
their minds. The reign of Hcmy III. saw the invasion 
Man, of England by the friars, originally tlie moral re- 
formers of their day, who preached the superiority 
of the missionary life over the merely contemplative life of 
the old religious orders, and came, preaching holy poverty, 
to minister to souls neglected by worldly incumbents and 
political prelates (sec Mendicant Movement). The mendi- 
cants, Dominican and Franciscan, took rapid root in England ; 
the number of friaries erected in the reign of Henry III. is 
astounding. For two generations they seem to have absorbed 
into their ranks all the most active and energetic of those who 
felt a clerical vocation. It is most noteworthy that they were 
joined by thinkers such as (Irosseteste, Adam Marsh, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. Still more strik- 
ing is the facx that the friars threw themselves energetically into 
the cause of political reform, and that several of their leading 
brothers were the close friends and counsellors of Simon de 
Montfort. 

Architecture and art generally were making rapid strides 
during this stirring time. The lofty Early English style had 
now completely superseded the more heavy and 
Md^art!'* sombre Norman, and it was precisely (luring the years 
of the maladministration of Henr}^ III. that some of 
the most splendid of the English cathedrals, Salisbury^ (1220 - 
1358) and Wells (1230-1239), were built. The king himself, 
when rearing the new Westminster Abl>ey osTr the grave of 
Edward the Confessor, spent for once some of his money on a 
worthy object. It may be noted that he showed a special rever- 
ence for the old English royal saint, and christened his eldest 
son after him ; while his second bore the name of Edmund, 
the East Anglian martyr. These were the first occasions on 
which princes of the Angevin house received names that were 
not drawn from the common continental stock, but recalled 
the days before the Conquest, The reappearance of these old 
English names bears witness to the fact that the vernacular 
was reasserting itself. Though French was still the language 
of the court and of law, a new literature was already growing 
up in the native tongue, with such works as Layamon’s Hrul 
and the Ormulum as its first fruits. Henry III, himself on rare 
occasions used English for a state document. 

All these facts make it .sufficiently clear that England was 
irritated rather than crushed by Henry’s irregular taxation and 
thriftless expenditure. The nation was growing and prospering, 
despite of its master’s maladministration of its resources. On 
several occasions when he endeavoured to commit parliaments 
to back his bills and endorse his policy, they refused to help him, 
and left him to face his debts as best he might. This was especi- 
ally the ca.se with the insane contract which he made with Pope 
Innocent IV. in 1254, when he bound the realm of England to 
find 140,000 marks to equip an army for the conquest of Naples 
and Sicily. Henry lacked the energy to attempt to take by force 
what he could not obtain by persuasion, and preferred to break 
his bargain with the pope rather than to risk the chance of civil 
war at home. 

It was over this Sicilian scheme, the crowning folly of the 
king, that public opinion-a^last grew so hot that the intermittent 
criticism and grumbling of the baronage and the nation passed 
into vigorous and masterful action. At the “ Mad Parliament,*’ 
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which met at Oxford, 1258, the barons informed their master 
that his misgovernment had grown so hopeless that they were 
resolved t() put him under constitutional restraints. 

They appointed a committee of twenty-four, in which content, 
Simon de Montfort wa? the leading spirit, and on-TbePfo» 
trusted it with the duty, not only of formulating 
lists of grievances, but of .seeing that they were re- 
dressetl. Henry found that he had practically no .supporters 
save his unpopular foreign relatives and favourites, and yielded 
perforce. l‘o keep him in bounds the celebrated “ Provisions 
of Oxford ” were framed. They provided that he was to do 
nothing without the consent of a permanent council of fifteen 
barons and bishops, and that all his finances were to be controlled 
by another committee of twenty-four persons. All aliens were 
to be expelled from the realm, and even the king’s household 
was to be “ reformed ” by liis self-constituted guardians. The 
inevitable oath to observe honestly all the conditions of the 
Great Charter of 1215 was, as usual, extorted from him with 
special formalities. Though Montfort and the barons voiced the 
public discontent, the constitution which they thus imposed 
on the king had nothing popular about it. The royal functions 
of which Henry was stripped wxtc to be exercised by a series of 
baronial committees. The arrangement was too cumbersome, 
for there was nothing which would be called a central exccn- 
tiye ; the three bodies (two of twenty-four members eacli, the 
third of fifteen) were interdependent, and none of them ])o.s- 
s(;s.scd efficient control over the others. It was small wonder 
that the constitution established by the Provisions of Oxford 
was found unworkable, 'i’hey were not even popular — the 
small landholders and subtenants discoviTccl that their interests 
had not been sufficiently regarded, and lent themselves to an 
agitation against the provisional government, which was got 
up by Edward, the king’s eldest son, who now appeared ]jronii- 
nentiy in history for the first time. 'I’o conciliate them the 
barons allowed the “ Provisions of Westminster ” to be enacled 
in 1259, in which th(i power of feudal courts was considerably 
restricted, and many classes of suit were transferred to the royal 
tribunals, a sufiicient proof that the king’s judges did not share 
in the odium which app(*rtained to their master, and were re- 
garded as honest and impartial. 

The limited monarchy established by the JVovisions of Oxford 
lasted only three years. Seeing the barons (juarrelling among 
themselves, and Montfort accused of ambition and overweening 
masterfulness by many of his colleagues, the king took heart. 
Copying the example of his father in 1215, obtained from the 
pope a bull, which declared the new constitution irregular and 
illegal, and absolved him from his oath to abide by it. He tlien 
began to recall his foreign friends and relatives, and to assemble 
mercenaries. De Montfort answered by raising an army, an-est- 
ing prominent aliens, and seizing the lands which the king had 
given them. Henry thereupon, finding his forces too weak to 
face the earl, took refuge in the Tower of London and proposed 
an arbitration. He offered to submit his case to Louis IX., the 
saintly king of France, whose virtues were known and respected 
all over Europe, if the baronial party would do the same, ^n 
appeal to the pope they would have laughed to scorn ; but the 
confidence felt in the probity of the French king was so great 
that Montfort advised his friends to accede to the proposal. 
This was an unwise step. Louis was a saint, but he was also 
an autocratic king, and had no knowledge of the constitutional 
customs of England. Having heard the claims of the king and 
the barons, he issued the mise of Amiens (Jan. 23, 1264), so called 
from the city at which he dated it, a document which staled that 
King Henr)' ought to abide by the terms of Magna Carta, to 
which he had so often given his assent, but that the Provisions 
of Oxford were wholly invalid and derogatoiy^ to the royal 
dignity. “ We ordain,” he wrote, “ that the king shall have full 
power and free jurisdiction over his realm, as in the days before 
the said Provisions.” The pope shortly afterwards confirmed 
the French king’s award. 

Simon de Montfort and his friends were put in an awk- 
ward position by this decision, to which they had so unwisely 
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committed themselves. But they did not hesitate to declare that 
they must repudiate the mise. Simon declared that it would be 
a worse perjury to abandon his oath to keep the Provisions of 
Oxford than his oath to abide by the French king’s award. 
He took arms again at the head of the I.^ndoners and his personal 
adherents and allies. But many of the barons stood neutral, 
not seeing how they could refuse to accept the arbitration they 
had courted, while a number not inconsiderable joined the king, 
deciding that I^icester had passed the limits of reasonable loyalty, 
and that their first duty was to the crown. 

Hence it came to pass that in the campaign of 1264 Simon 
was supported by a minority only of the baronial class, and the 
king’s army was the larger. The fortune of war in- 
baront* dined at first in favour of the royalists, who captured 
wart Northampton and Nottingham. But when it came 
to open battle, the military skill of the carl sufficed 
■ to compensate for the inferiority of his numbers. At 
l.ewes, on the 14th of May, he inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
king’s army. Henry liimself, his brother Richard of Cornwall, 
and many hundreds of his chief supporters were taken prisoners. 
1 1 is son Prince Edward, who had been victorious on his own flank 
of the battle, and had not been caught in the rout, gave himself 
up next morning, wishing to share his father’s fate, and not to 
prolong a civil war which seeme<l to have become hoptdess. 

On the day that followed his \dctory Leicester extorted from 
the capti/e king the document called the “mise of, Lewes,” 
in whicli Henry promised to abide by all the terms 
of the Provisions of Oxford, as well as to uphold the 
meat, (Tre.al (!h'irter and the old customs of the realm. 

Montfort was determined to put his master under 
political tutelage for the rest of his life, lie summoned a parlia- 
ment, in which four knights elected by each shire were present, 
to establish the new constitution. It appointed Simon, with 
his close.st allies, the young earl of (iloucostcr and the bishop of 
C'hichester, as electors who were to choose a privy council for 
the king and to fill up all offices of state. The king was to exer- 
cise no act of sovereignty save by the consent of the councillors, 
of whom three were to follow his person wherever he went. 
This was a far simpler constitution than that framed at O.xford 
in 1258, but it was even more liable to criticism. For if the 
“ Provisions ” had established a government by baronial com- 
mittees, the parliament of 1264 created one which was a mere 
party administration. For the victorious faction, naturally but 
unwisely, took all power for themselves, and filled every sheriff- 
dom, castellany and judicial office with their own firm friends. 
Simon’s care to commit the commons to his cause by summon- 
ing them to his parliament did not suffice to disguise the fact 
that the government which he had set up was not representative 
of the whole nation. He himself was too much like a dictator ; 
even Ills own followers complained that he was over-masterful, 
and tliv*! most important of them, the young earl of Gloucester, 
was gradually estranged from him by finding his requests often 
refused and his aims crossed by the old carl’s action. The new 
government lasted less than two years, and was slowly losing 
prestige all the time. Its first failure was in the repression of 
the surviving royalists. Isolated castles in several districts held 
out in the king’s name, and the whole March of Wales was never 
properly subdued. When Simon turned the native Welsh prince 
Llewelyn against the marcher barons, he gave great offence ; 
he was accused of sacrificing Englishmen to a foreign enemy. 
The new regime did not give England the peace which it had 
promised ; its enemies maintained that it did not even give the 
{jood governance of which Simon had made so many promises. 
It certainly appears that some of his followers, and notably his 
three reckless sons, had given good cause for offence by high- 
handed and selfish acts. Much indignation was provoked by 
the sight of the king kept continually in ward by his privy 
councillors and treated with systematic neglect ; but the treat- 
ment of his son was even more resented. Edward, though he 
hod given little cause of offence, and had behaved admirably in 
refusing to continue the civil war, was deprived of his earldom 
of Chester, and put under the same restraint as his father. 


There was no good reason for treating him so harshly, and his 
.state was much pitied. 

Montfort attempted to strengthen his position, and to show 
his confidence in the commons, by summoning to his second 
and last parliament, that of 1265, a new element— two citizens 
from each city and two burgesses from each borough in the 
realm. It must be confessed that his object was probably not 
to introduce a great constitutional improvement, and to make 
parliament more representative, but rather to compensate for 
tlie great gaps upon the baronial benches by showing a multitude 
of lesser adherents, for the towns were his firm supporters. 
The actual proceedings of this particular assembly had no great 
importance. 

Two montlis later Prince Edward escaped from his confine- 
ment, and fled to the earl of Gloucester, who now declared him- 
self a royalist. They raised an anny, which seized the fords of 
the Severn, in order to prevent de Montfort — who was then at 
Hereford with the captive king — from getting back to London 
or the Midlands. I'hc carl, who could only raise a trifling lorce 
in the Marches, where the barons were all his enemies, failed in 
several attempts to force a passage ea.stward. P>iit his friends 
raised a considerable host, which marched under his son Simon 
the Younger and the earl of Oxford, to fall on the rear of the 
royalists. Prince Edward now displayed skilful generalship — 
hastily turning Ixickwanl he surprised and scattered the army 
of relief at Kenilworth (Aug. 1) ; ho was then free to deal with 
the earl, who had at last succeeded in passing the Severn during 
his absence. On the 4th of August he beset Montfort’s 
little force with five -fold numbers, and absolutely Braaham, 
extemunated it at Kveslium. Simon fought most 
gallantly, and was left dead on the field along with his eldest son 
Henry, his justiciar Hugh Despenscr, and the flower of his party. 
The kiiv' fell into the hands of his son’s followers, and wtis once 
more f.v»*. 

It might have l>een expected that the victorious party would 
now introduce a policy of reaction and autocratic government. 
But the king was old and broken by his late misfortunes : his 
son the prince was wise beyond his years, and Gloucester and 
many other of the present supporters of the crown had originally 
been friends of reform, and had not abandoned their old views. 
They had deserted Montfort because he was autocratic and 
mtisterful, not because they had altogether disapproved of his 
policy. Hence we lind Gloucester insisting that the remnant 
of the vanquished party should not be subjected to over heavy 
punishment, and even making an armed demonstration, in the 
spring of 1267, to demand the re-enactment of the Provisions 
of Oxford. Ultimately the troubles ot the realm were ended 
by the Dictum of Kenilworth (Oct. 31, 1266) and the Statute 
of Marlborough (Nov. 1267). The former allowed nearly all of 
Montfort's faction to obtain amivesl)' and regain their estates 
on the payment of heavy fines ; only Simon’s own Leicester 
estates and those of FeiTcrs, earl of Derby, were confiscated. 
The latter established a form of constitution in which many, 
if not all, of the innovations of the Provisions of Oxford were 
embodied. The only unsatisfactory part of the pacification wa« 
that Llewelyn of Wales, who had ravaged the whole March while 
he was Montfort’s ally, was allowed to keep a broad legion (the 
greater part of the modern shire of Denbigh) which he had won 
back from its English holders. His power in a more indirect 
fashion extended itself over much of Mid- Wales. The line of 
the March was distinctly moved backward by the treat); of 1267. 

King Henry survived his restoration to nominal, if not to 
actual, authority for seven years. He was now too feeble to 
indulge in any of his former freaks of foreign policy, 
and allowed the realm to be governed under his son’s #/#. 
eye by veteran bureaucrats, who kept to the old cus- 
toms of the land. Everything settled down so peacefully that 
when the prince took the cross, and went off to the Crusades in 
1270, no trouble followed. Edward was still absent in Palestine 
when his father died, on the i6th of November 1272. For the 
first time in English history there was no form of election of 
the new king, whose accession was quietly acknowledged by the 
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officials and the nation. It was nearly two years after his j 
father’s death that he reached England, yet absolutely no trouble 
had occurred during his absence. He had taken advantage of his j 
leisurely journey home to pacify the turbulent Gascony, and to 
visit Paris and make a treaty with King Philip ITT. by which 
the frontiers of his duchy of Aquitaine were rectified, to some 
slight extent, in his favour. He, of course, did homage for the 
holding, as his father had done before him. 

The reign which began with this unwonted quietness was 
perhaps the most important epoch of all English medieval 
history in the way of the definition and settlement of 
^ ’ the constitution. Edward I. was a remarkable figure, 

by far the ablest of all the kings of the house of Plantagenet. 
He understood the problem that was before him, the construction 
of a working constitution from the old ancestral customs of the 
English monarchy plus the newer ideas that had been embodied 
in the Great Gharterj the Provisions of Oxford, and the scanty 
legislation of Simon de Montfort. Edward loved royal power, 
but he was wise in his generation, and saw that he ccmld best 
secure the loyalty of his subjects by assenting to so many of 
the new constitutional restraints as were compatible with his 
own practical control of the polic}^ of the realm. He was pre- 
pared to refer all important matters to his parliament, and (as 
we shall see) he improved the sha|X‘ of that body by reintroduc- 
ing into it the borough members who had appeared for the first 
time in Montfort’s assembly of 1265. He would have liked 
to make parliament, no doubt, a mere meeting for the voting 
of taxation wth the smallest possible friction. But he fully 
realized thal this dream was impossible, and was wise enough 
to give way, whenever opposition grew too strong and bitter. 
He had not fought through the civil wars of 1263-66 without 
learning his lesson. There was a point beyond which it was 
unwise to provoke the baronage or the commons, and, unlike 
his flighty and thriftless father, he knew where that point came. 
The constitutional quarrels of his reign were ronclucted with 
decency and order, liecause the king knew his own limitations, 
and because his subjects trusted to his wisdom and moderation 
in times of crisis. Edward indeed was a man worthy of respect, 
if not of affection. His private life was grave and seemly, his 
court did not sin by luxury or extravagance. His chosen 
ministers were wise and experienced officials, whom no man could 
call favourites or accuse of maladministration. Tie was sincerely 
religious, self-restrained and courteous, though occasionally, 
under provocation, he could burst out into a royal rage. He 
was a good master and a firm friend. Moreover, he had a 
genuine regard for the sanctity of a promise, the one thing in 
which his father had been most wanting. It is true that some- 
times he kept his oaths or carried out his pledges with the literal 
punctuality of a lawyer, rather than with the chivalrous gener- 
osity of a knight. But at any rate he always endeavoured to 
discharge an obligation, even if he sometimes interpreted it by 
the strict letter of the law and not with liberality. A conscien- 
tious man according to his lights, he took as his device the motto 
Pactum sertm, “keep troth,” which was afterwards inscribed on 
his tomb, and did his best to live up to it. Naturally he ex- 
pected the same accuracy from' other men, and when he did not 
meet it he could be harsh and unrelenting in the punishment 
that he inflicted. To sum up his character it must be added that 
he was a very great soldier. The headlong courage which he 
showed at Lewes, his first battle, was soon tempered by caution, 
and already in 1265 he had shown that he could plan a campaign 
with skill. In his later military career he was the first general 
who showed on a large scale how the national English weapon, 
the bow, could win fights when properly combined with the 
charge of the mailed cavalry. He inaugurated the tactics by 
which his grandson and great-grandson were to win epoch- 
making victories abroad. 

Edward’s reign lasted for thirty-five years, and was equally 
important in constitutional development and in imperial policy. 
The first period df it, 1272-^11^0, may be defined as mainly notable 
for his great series of legislative enactments and his conquest 
of Wales. The second, 1290-1307, contains his long and ulti- 


mately unsuccessful attempt to incorporate Scotland into his 
realm, and his quarrels with his parliament. 

The changes made by Edward in constitutional law by his 
great series of statutes commenced very soon after his return to 
his kingdom in 1274. We may trace in all of them the couMtitu- 
same purpose of strengthening the power of the crown 
by judicious and orderly definition of its privileges. 

TTie great enactments start with the First Statute 
of Westminster (1275), a measure directed to the miaMtcr 
improvement of administrative details, which was aad atou- 
accompanied by a grant to the king of a permanent ^*****‘' 
customs-revenue on imports and exports, which soon became 
more valuable to the royal exchequer than the old feudal taxes 
on land. In 1278 followed the Statute of Gloucester, an act 
empowering the king to make inquiry as to the right by w^hich 
old royal estates, or exceptional franchises which infringed on 
the royal prerogative of justice or taxation, had passed into the 
hands of their present owners. This inquest was made by the 
writ Quo Warranto, by which each landholder was invited to 
show the charter or warrant in which his claims rested. The 
baronage were angry and suspicious, for many of their customary 
rights rested on immemorial and unchartered antiquity, while 
others were usurpations from the weakness of John or Heniy^ III. 
They showed signs of an intention to make open resistance ; 
but to their surprise the king contented himself with making 
complete lists of all franchises then existing, and did no more ; 
this being his method of preventing the growth of any further 
trespasses on his prerogative. 

Edward’s next move was against clerical encroachments. 
In 1 279 he compelled Archbishop Peckham to withdraw some 
legislation made in a synod called without the royal 
permission — a breach of one of the three great canons 
of William the Conqueror. Then he took the offensive 
himself, by persuading his parliament to pass the Statute of 
Mortmain (de religiosis). This was an act to prevent the further 
accumulation of landed property in the “ dead hand ” of religious 
persons and communities. The more land the church acquired, 
the less feudal taxation came into the royal exchequer, b'or 
undying corporations paid the king neither “ reliefs ” (death 
duties) nor fees on wardship and marriage, and their property 
would never escheat to the crown for want of an heir. The 
Statute of Mortmain forbade any man to alienate land to the 
church without royal licence. It was very acceptable to the 
baronage, who had suffered, on a smaller scAle, the same griev- 
ance as the king, for when their subtenants transferred estates 
to the chijrch, they (like their masters) suffered a permanent 
loss of feudal revenue. A distinct check in the hitherto 
steady growth of clerical endowments began from this lime, 
though licences in mortmain were by no means impossible to 
obtain. 

The great group of statutes that date from Edward’s earlier 
years ends with the legislative enactments of 1285, the Second 
Statute of Westminster and the Statute of Winchester, secoad 
The former contains the clause De Danis Condi- stmtuUot 
tionaldbus, a notable landmark in the history of English 
law, since it favoured the system of entailing estates. 

Hitherto life-owners of land, holding as subtenants, had pos- 
sessed large powers of alienating it, to the detriment of their 
superior lords, who would otherwise have recovered it, when 
their vassals died heirless, as an “ escheat.” This custom was 
primarily harmful to the king — the greatest territorial magnate 
and the one most prone to distribute rewards in land to his 
servants. But it was also prejudicial to all tenants-in-chief. 
By De Donis the tenant for life was prevented from selling his 
estate, which could only pass to his lawful heir ; if he had none, 
it fell back to his feudal superior. Five years later this legis- 
lation was supplemented by the statute Emptores, equally 
beneficial to king and barons, which provided that subtenants 
should not be allowed to make over land to other persons, retain- 
ing the nominal possession and feudal rights over it, but should 
be compelled to sell it out and out, so that their successor in title 
stood to the overlord exactly as the seller had done. Hitherto 
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they had been wont to dispose ol the whole or parts of their 
estates while maintaining their feudal rights over it, so that the 
ultimate landlord could not deal directly with the new occupant^ 
•whose .reliefs, wardship, &c., fell to the intermediate holder who 
had sold away the land. The main result of this was that, when 
a baron parted with any one of his estates, the acquirer became 
a tenant-in-chief directly dependent on tlie king, instead of being 
left a vassal of the person who had passed over the land to him. 
Subinfeudation came to a complete stop, and whenever great 
family estates broke up the king obtained new tenants-in-chief. 
The number of persons holding immediately of the crown began 
at once to multiply by leaps and bounds. As the process of the 
partition of lands continued, the fractions grew smaller and 
smaller, and many of the tenants-in-chief were ere long very 
small and unimportant persons. These, of course, would not 
form part of the baronial interest, and could not be distinguished 
from any other subjects of the crown. 

The Statute of WinchesteJ, the other great legislative act of 
1285, was mainly concerned with the keeping of the peace of the 
realm. It revised the arming and organization of the 
^Mtuieof national militia, the lineal descendent of the o\d fyrd, 
provided a useful police force for the repression ol 
disorder and robbery by the reorganization of watch 
and ward. This was, of course, one more device for strengthen- 
ing the power of the crown. 

In the intervals of the legislation which formed the main 
feature of the first half of his reign, Edward was often distracted 
by external matters. He was, on the whole, on very 
terms with his first cousin, Philip III. of France ; 
the trouble did not come from this directioi^ though 
there was the usual crop of feudal rebellions in Gascony. Nor 
did Edwarfi's relations with the more remote states of the con- 
tinent lead to any important results, though he had n)any 
treaties and alliances in hand. It was with Wales that his most 
troublesome relations occurred. Llewelyn-ap-Gruffydd, the old 
ally of dc Montfort, had come with profit out of the civil wars of 
1263-66, and having won much land and more influence during 
the evil days of Henry III., was reluctant to see that his time 
of prosperity had come to an end, now that a king of a vcr\’ 
different character sat on the English throne. 

Friction had begun the moment that Edward returned to his 
kingdom from the crusade. Llewelyn would not deign to appear 
before him to render the customary homage due from Wales to 
the English crown, but sent a series of futile excuses lasting over 
three years, in 1277, however, the king grew tired of waiting, 
invaded the principality and drove his recalcitrant vassal up 
into the fastnesses of Snowdon, where famine compelled him 
to surrender as winter was beginning. Llewelyn was pardoned, 
but deprived of all the lands he had gained during the days of 
the civil war, and restricted to his old North Welsh dominions. 
He remained quiescent for five years, but busied himself in 
knitting up secret alliances with the Welsh of the South, who 
were resenting the introduction of English laws and customs 
by the strong-handed king. In 1282 there was a sudden and 
well-planned rising, which extended from the gates of Chester 
to those of Carmarthen ; several castles were captured by the 
insurgents, and Edward had to come to the rescue of the lords- 
marchers at the head of a very large army. After much checkered 
fighting Llewelyn was skin at the skirmish of Orewyn Bridge near 
Builth on the 1 1 th of December 1 282. On his death the southern 
rebels submitted, but David his brother continued the sl^ggie 
for three months longer in the Snowdon district, till his last 
bands were scattered and he himself taken prisoner. Edward 
beheaded him at Shrewsbury as a traitor, having the 
excuse that David had submitted once before, had 
* been endowed with lands in the Marches, and had 

nevertheless joined his brother in rebellion. After this the king 
abode for more than a year in Wales, organizing the newly 
conquered principality into a group of counties, and founding 
many caatles, with dependent towns, within its limits. The 
“ statute of Wales,” issued 4»t Rhuddlan in 1284, provided for 
the introduction of English law into the country^ though a 


certain amount of Celtic customs was allowed to survive. For 
the next two centuries and a half the lands west of Dee and Wye 
were divided between the new counties, forming the “ princi- 
pality ” of Wales, and the “ marches ” where the old feudal 
franchises continued, till the marclier-lordships gradually fell 
forfeiture or marriage to the crown. Edward’s grip on the 
land was strong, and it had need to be so, for in 1287 ami 1294- 
1295 there were desperate and widespread revolts, which were 
only checked by the existence of the new castles, and subdued 
by the concentration of large royal armies. In 1301 the king’s 
eldest surviving son Edward, who had been bom at Carnarvon 
in 1284, was created “ prince of Wales,” and invested with the 
principality, which henceforth became the regular appanage 
of the heirs of the English crown. This device was apparently 
intended to soothe Welsh national pride, by reviving m form, 
if not in reality, the separate existence of the old Cymric state. 
For four generations the land was comparatively quiet, but the 
great rebellion of Owen Glendower in the reign of Henry IV. 
was to show how far the spirit of particukrism was from 
extinction. 

Some two years after his long sojourn in W'alcs Edward made 
an even longer stay in a more remote corner of his dominions, 
(iascony being, as u.sual, out of hand, he crossed to Bordeaux in 
j 286, and abode in Guitmne for no less than three years, reducing 
the duchy to such order as it had never known before, settling 
all disputed border questions with the new king of France, 
Philip IV., founding many new towns, and issuing many useful 
statutes and ordinances. He returned suddenly in 1289, called 
home by complaints that reached him as to the administration 
of justice by his officials, who were slighting the authority of 
his cousin Edmund of Cornwall, whom he had left behind as 
regent. He dismissed almost the whole bench of judges, and 
made other changes among his ministers. At the same time 
he fell fiercely upon the great lords of the Welsh Marches, who 
had been indulging in private wars ; when they returned to 
their evil practice he imprisoned the chief offenders, the earls 
of Hereford and Gloucester, forfeited their estates, and only 
gave them back when they had paid vast fines (1291). Another 
act of this period was Edward’s celebrated expulsion 
of the Jews from England (1290). This was the con- 
tinuation of a policy which he had already carried 
out in Giiicnne. It would seem tliat his reasons were 
partly religious, but partly economic. No earlier king could hav8 
afforded to drive forth a race who had been so useful to the crown 
as bankers and money-lenders ; but by the end of the 13th 
century the financial monopoly of the Jews had been broken 
by the great Italian banking firms, whom Edward had been 
already employing during his Welsh wars. Einding them no 
less accommodating than their rivals, he gratified the prejudices 
of his subjects and himself by forcing the Hebrews to quit 
E^nglond. The Italians in a few years became as unpopular as 
their predecessors in the trade of usur\', their practices being 
the same, if their creed was not. 

Meanwhile in the same year that saw the expulsion of the 
Jews, King Edward’s good fortune began to wane, with the rise 
of the Scottish question, which was to overshadow 
the latter half of his reign. Alexander III., the kst 
male in direct descent of the old Scottish royal house, sc^Umnd* 
had died in 1286. His heiress was his only living 
descendant, a little girl, the child of .his deceased daughter 
Margaret and Eric, king of Norway. After much discussion, 
for both the Scottish nobles and the Norse king were somewhat 
suspicious, Edward had succeeded in obtaining from them a 
promise that tlie young queen should marry his heir, Edward of 
Carnarvon. This wedlock would have led to a permanent union 
of the English and Scottish crowns, but not to an absorption 
of the lesser in the greater state, for the rights of Scotland were 
carefully guarded in the marriage- treaty. But the scheme was 
wrecked by the premature death of the bride, who expired by 
the way, while being brought over from Norway to her own 
kingdom, owing to privations and fatigue suffered on a tem- 
■ pcstuous voyage. 
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She had no near relatives, and more than a dozen Scottish 
or Anglo-Scottish nobles, distantly related to the royal line, put 
in a claim to the crown, or at least to a part of the royal herit^e. 
The board of six regents, who had been ruling Scotland for the 
young queen, seeing their own power at an end and civil war 
likely to break out, begged Edward of England to arbitrate 
between the claimants, 'fhe history of the next twenty years 
turned on the legal point whether the arbitrator acted — as 
he himself contended~in the capacity of suzerain, or— as the 
Scots maintained — in that of a neighbour of acknowledged 
wisdom and repute, invited to settle a domestic problem. This 
question of the relations between the English and the Scottish 
crowns had been raised a dozen times between the days of 
Edward the Elder and those of Henry 111 . There was no deny- 
ing the fact that the northern kings had repeatedly done homage 
to their greater neighbours. But, save during the years when 
William the Lion, Sfter his captivity, had owned himself the 
^'assal of Henry II. for all his dominions, there was considerable 
uncertainty as to the exact scope of the allegiance which had 
been demanded and given. And William’s complete submission 
had apparently been cancelled, when Richard 1 . sold him in 
I igo a release from the terms of the treaty of Falaise. Since that 
date Alexander IF. and Alexander 111 . had repeatedly owned 
themselves vassals to the English crown, and had even sat in 
English parliaments. But it was possible for patriotic Scots to 
contend that they had done so only in their capacity as English 
barons — for they held much land south of Tweed — and to point 
to the similarity of their position to that of the English king 
when he did homage for his duchy of Giiienne at I’aris, without 
thereby admitting any suzer.iinty of the French crown over 
England or Ireland. On the last occasion when Alexander III. 
had owned himself the vassal of lOdward I., there had been con- 
siderable fencing on both sides as to the form of the oath, and, as 
neither sovereign at the moment had wished to push matters to a 
rupture, the words used had been intentionally vague, and both 
parties had kept their private interpretations to themselves. 
But now, when Edward met the Scottish magnates, who had 
asked for his services as arbitrator, he demanded that they 
should acknowledge that he was acting as suzerain and overlord 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. After some delay, and with 
manifest reluctance, the Scots complied ; their hand was forced 
by the fact that mo.st of the claimants to the crown had hastened 
to make the acknowledgment, each hoping thereby to prejudice 
the English king in his own favour. 

This submission having been made, Edward acted with honesty 
and fairness, handing over the adjudication to a body of eighty 
Scottish and twenty-four English barons, knights and bishops. 
These commissioners, after ample discussion and taking of 
evidence, adjudged the crown to John Baliol, the grand.son of the 
eldest daughter of Earl David, younger brother of William the 
1 .ion. They ruled out the claim of Robert Bruce, the son of David’s 
second daughter, who had raised the plea that his descent was 
superior because he was a generation nearer than Baliol to their 
common ancestor. This theory of affinity had been well known 
in the i2th century, and had been urged in favour of King John 
when he was contending with his nephew Arthur. But by 1291 
it had gone out of favour, and the Scottish barons had no hesi- 
tation in declaring Baliol their rightful king. Edward at once 
gave him seizin of Scotland, and handed over to him the royal 
castles, which had been placed in his hands as a pledge during 
the arbitration. In return Baliol did him homage as overlord 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. 

This, unfortunately, turned out to be the beginning, not the 
end, of troubles. Edward was determined to exact all the 
ordinary feudal rights of an overlord — whatever might have been 
the former relations of the Engli.sh and Scottish crowns. The 
Scots, on the other hand, were resolved not to allow of the intro- 
duction of usages yrhich had not prevailed in earlier times, and 
to keep the tie as vague and loose as possible. Before Baliol had 
been many months on fh* throne there was grave friction on 
the question of legal appeals. Scottish litigants defeated in the 
local courts began to appeal to the courts of Westminster, just 
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as Gascon litigants were wont to appeal from Bordeaux to Paris. 
King John and his baronage, relying on the fact that such 
evocation of cases to a superior court had never before been 
known, refused to allow that it was valid. King Edward insisted 
that by common feudal usage it was perfectly regular, and 
announced his intention of permitting it. Grave friction had 
already begun when external events precipitated an open rupture 
between the king of England and his new vassal. 

Philip III. of France, who had always pursued a friendly 
policy with his cousin of England, had died in 1285, and had 
been succeeded by his son Philip IV., a prince of a 
ver)' different type, the most able and unscrupulous of 
all the dynasty of Capet. In 1294 he played a most pMUp #v. 
dishonourable trick upon King Edward. There had 
been .some irregular and piratical fighting at sea between English 
and Norman sailors, in which the latter had been worsted. 
When called to account for the doings of his subjects, os well 
as for certain disputes in Gascony, the English king promised 
redress, and, on the suggestion of Philip, surrendered, as a 
formal act of apology, the six chief fortresses of Guienne, which 
were to be restored when reparation had been made. Having 
garrisoned the places, Philip suddenly changed his line, refused 
to continue the negotiations, and declared the whole duchy 
forfeited. Edward was forced into war, after having been tricked 
out of his strongholds. Just after his first succours had sailed 
for the Gironde, the great Welsh rebellion of 1294 broke out, and 
the king was compell«*d to turn aside to repress it. This he 
accomplished in the ne.xt spring, but meanwhile hardly a foot- 
hold remained to him in Gascony. He was then preparing 
to cross the Channel in person, when wScottish affairs began 
to become threatening. King John declared himself unable to 
restrain the indignation of his subjects at the attempt to enforce 
English suzerainty over Scotland, and in July 1295 leagued 
himself with Philip of France, and expelled from his realm the 
chief supporters of the English alliance. Finding himself in- 
volved in two wars at once, Edward made an earnest appeal to 
his subjects to rise to the occasion and “ because that which 
touches all should he approved of tdl ” summoned the 
celebrated model parliament” of November 1295, ** model 
which exactly copied in its constitution Montfort's pariioo 
parliament of 1265, members from all cities and * 
boroughs being summoned along with the knights of 
the shires, and the inferior clergy being also represented by their 
proctors. This system henceforth became the normal one, and 
the English parliament assumed its regular form, though the 
(lilTerentiation of the two houses was not fully completed 
till the next century. Edward was voted liberal grants by 
the laity, though the clergy gave less than he had hoped ; 
but enough money was obtained to fit out two armies, one 
destined for the invasion of Scotland, the other for that of 
Gascony. 

The French expedition, which was led by the king’s brother 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, failed to recover Gascony, and came 
to an ignominious end. But Edward’s own army 
achieved complete success in Scotland. Berwick was 
stonned, the Scottish army was routed at Dunbar Scotland* 
(April 27), Edinburgh and Stirling were easily captured, 
and at last John Baliol, deserted by most of his adherents, 
surrendered at Brechin. Edward pursued his triumphant march 
as far as Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting further resistance. 
He then summoned a parliament at Berwick, and announced 
to the assembled Scots that he had determined to depose King 
John, and to assume the crown himself. The ease with which 
he had subdued the realm misled him ; he fancied that the slack 
resistance, which was mainly due to the incapacity and un- 
popularity of Baliol, implied the indifference of the Scots to the 
idea of annexation. The alacrity with which the greater part 
of the baronage flocked in to do him homage confirmed him 
in the mistaken notion. He appointed John, earl Warenne, 
lieutenant of the realm, with Hugh Cressingham, an English 
clerk, as treasurer, but left nearly all the minor offices in Scottish 
hands, and announced that Scottish law should Iv* administered. 
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He then returned to England, and began to make preparations 
for a great expedition to France in 1297. 

His plan was something more ambitious than a mere attempt 
to recover Bordeaux ; succours were to go to Gascony, but he 
Dhputes himself and the main army wgre to invade France from 
Witt tt0 the north with the aid of the count of Flanders. Much 
clwgyana money was, of course, needed for the double cx- 
bmroaagc. petition, and in raising it Edward became involved 
in two desperate constitutional disputes. Though the barons 
and the commons voted a liberal grant at the parliament of 
Bury (Nov. 1296) the clergy would give nothing. This was 
owing to a bull — the celebrated Clericis Laicos, recently i.ssued 
by the arrogant and contentious pope Boniface VIII., which 
forbade the clergy to submit to any taxation by secular princes. 
Robert Winchelsea, the archbishop of Canterbury, an enthusi- 
astic exponent of clerical rights and grievances, declared himself 
in conscience bound to obey the pontiff, and persuaded the 
representatives of the Church in the parliament to refuse 
supplies. The king, indignant that an attempt should be made 
to exempt the vast ecclesiastical lands from taxation at a time 
of national crisis, sequestrated the estates of the see of Canter- 
bury, and copied John’s conduct in 1208 by outlawing the 
whole body of the clergy. Winchelsea in return excommuni- 
cated all those who refused to recognize the authority of the 
pope’s bull. 

Scarcely was this quarrel developed when Edward found 
himself involved in an equally hot dispute with the commons 
and the baronage. In his eagerness to collect the sinews of war 
he had issued orders for the levy of a heavy customs duty on 
w’ool, the main export of the land, and in some cases laid hands 
on the wool itself, which lay ready for shipping, though this 
had not b-jcn granted him by the late parliament. The “ mal- 
toh” — or illegal tax — as his subjects called it, provoked the anger 
of the whole body of merchants in England. At the same time 
the barons, headed by the carls of Norfolk and Hereford, raised 
the old grievance about feudal service beyond seas, which had 
been so prominent in the time of King John, Norfolk, who 
had been designated to lead the expedition to Guienne, declared 
that though he was ready to follow his master to Flanders in his 
capacity of marshal, he would not be drafted off to Gascony 
against his own will. Hereford and a number of other barons 
gave him hearty support. 

Harassed by these domestic troubles, the king could not carry 
out his intention of sailing for Flanders in the spring, and spent 
the greater part of the campaigning season in wrangles with 
his subjects. He was obliged to come to a compromise. If the 
clergy would give him a voluntary gift, which was in no way 
to be considered a tax, he agreed to inlaw them. They did so, 
and even Winchelsea, after a time, was reconciled to his master. 
As to the barons, the king took the important constitutional 
step of conceding that he would not ask them to serve abroad 
as a feudal obligation, but would pay them for their services, 
if they would oblige him by joining his banner. Even then 
Norfolk and Hereford refused to sail ; but the greater part of 
the minor magnates consented to serve as stipendiaries. The 
commons were conciliated by a promise that the wool which 
the royal officers had seized should Ixi paid for, when a balance 
was forthcoming in the exchequer. 

By these means Edward succeeded at lost in collecting a 
considerable army, and sailed for Flanders at the end of August. 
ittBurrec- hardly gone when dreadful news reached 

tioBin " him from Scotland. An insurrection, to which no 
SeoiiMd. great importance was attached at first, had broken 
WaiimcB, jjj summer. Its first leader was none of the 
great barons, but a Renfrewshire knight. Sir William Wallace ; 
but ere long more important persons, including Robert Bruce, 
earl of Garrick (grandson of Robert Bruce of Annandale, one 
of the com]3etitors for the crown of Scotland), and the bishop 
of Glasgo^, were found to be in communication with the rebels. 
Earl Warenne, the king’s lieutenant in Scotland, mustered his 
forces to put down the rising. On the nth of September 1297 
he attempted to force the passage of the Forth at Stirling Bridge, 
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and was completely beaten by W’allacc, who allowed half the 
English army to pass the river and then descended upon it and 
annihilated it, while Warenne looked on helplessly from the 
other bank. Almost the whole of Scotland rose in arms on 
hearing of this victory, but the barons showed less zeal than 
the commons, owing to their jealousy of Wallace. Warenne 
retired to Berwick and besought his master for aid. 

Edward, who was just commencing an autumn campaign in 
Flanders which was to lead to no results, sent home orders to 
summon a parliament, which should raise men and money for 
the Scottish war. It was called, and made a liberal grant for 
that purpose, but Archbishop W inchelsea and the earls of Norfolk 
and Hereford took advantage of their master’s needs, and of 
his absence, to a.ssert themselves. Taking up the position of 
defenders of the constitution, they induced the parliament to 
couple its grants of money with the condition that the king 
should not only confirm Magna Carta — as had been so often done 
before — but give a specific promise that no “ maltolts,” or other 
taxes not legally granted him, should be raised for the future. 
Edward received the petition at Ghent, and made the required 
oath. The document to which he gave his assent, the Con- 
fir maiio Ciirlarum (less accurately called the statute 7-1,^ 

De Tallagio non cojiccdcndo) marked a distinct advance •*CoBilr^ 
beyond the thcorie.s of Magna Carta; for the latter 
had been drawn up before England possessed a parlia- 
ment, and had placed the control of taxation in the hands of 
the old feudal council of tenants-in-chief, while the Coufirmalio 
gave it to the assembly, far more national and representative, 
which had now superseded the Great Council as the mouthpiece 
of the whole people of the realm. 

The Scottish revolt had beconic so formidable that Edward 
was compelled to abandon his unfruitful Idemish campaign ; 
he patched up an unsatisfactory’^ truce with the king of Prance, 
which left four-fifths of his lost Gascon lands in the power of 
the enemy, and returned to England in the spring of 1298. In 
July he invaded Scotland at tlie head of a formidable army of 
15,000 men, and on tlie 22nd of that month brought Wallace 
to action on the moors above Falkirk, The steady Scottish 
infantry held their own for some time against the charge of the 
English men-at-arms. But when Edward brought forward his 
archers to aid his cavalry, as William I. had done at Hastings, 
Wallace s columns broke up, and a dreadful slaughter followed. 
The impression made on the Scots was so great that for some 
years they refused to engage in another pitched battle. But 
the immediate consequences were not all that might have been 
expected. Edward was able to occupy many towns and castles, 
but the broken bands of the insurgen1;s lurked in the hills and 
forests, and the countryside as a whole remained unsubdued. 
Wallace went to France to seek aid from King Philip, and his 
place was taken by J ohn Comyn, lord of Badenoch, a nephew of 
Baliol, who was a more acceptable leader to the Scottish nobles 
than the vanquished knight of Falkirk. Edward was detained 
in the south for a year, partly by negotiations witli Prance, 
partly by a renewed quarrel with his parliament, and during his 
absence Comyn recovered Stirling and most of the otlier places 
which had received English garrisons. It wjis not till 1300 that 
the king was able to resume the invasion of Scotland, with an 
army raised by grants of money that he had only bought by 
humiliating concessions to the will of his parliament, formulated 
in the Articuli super cartas which were drawn up in the March 
of that year. Even then he only succeeded in recovering some 
border holds, and the succeeding campaign of 1301 only took 
him as far as Linlithgow. But in the following year his position 
was suddenly changed by unexpected events abroad ; the king 
of France became involved in a desperate quarrel with the pope, 
and at the same moment his army received a crushing defeat 
before Courtrai at the hands of the Flemings. To free himself 
for these new struggles Philip made up his mind to conclude 
peace with England, even at Ibe cost of sacrificing his conquests 
in Gascony. Bordeaux had already revolted from him, and 
he gave up the rest of his ill-gotten gains of 1294 by the treaty 
of Paris (May 20, 1303). 
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Now that he had only a single war upon his hands Edward's 
position was entirely changed. There was no more need to 
BdwMrti ^ magnates nor the parliament His dis- 

mgainhf pleasure fell mainly on the archbishop and the earl 
vmd 9 » of Norfolk, who had so long led the opposition. 

Winchelsoa was put in disgrace, and ultimately exiled. 

Norfolk, who was childless, was forced to sign a grant 
by which his lands went to the king after his death — a Wsh 
and illegal proceeding, for he had collateral heirs. But the Scots, 
as was natural, bore the brunt of the king's wrath. In June 
1303, a month after the peace of Paris, he advanced from Rox- 
burgh, determined to moke a systematic conquest of the realm, 
and not to return till it was ended. He kept up his campaign 
throughout the winter, reduced every fortress that held out, and 
carried his arms as far as Aberdeen and Elgin. In February 
1304 the regent Corny n and most of the Scottish baronage sub- 
mitted, on the prontise that they should retain their lands on 
doing homage. W.allace, who had returned from France, kept 
up a guerilla warfare in the hills for a year more, but was cap- 
tured in July 1305, and sent to London to be executed as a 
traitor. Even before his capture it seemed that Scotland was 
thoroughly tamed, and was destined to shore the fate of Wales. 

Edward’s arrangements for the administration of the conquered 
kingdom were wise and liberal, if only the national spirit of the 
Scots could have tolerated them. Tlie Scottish parliament was 
to continue, though representatives from beyond Tw'eed were 
also to be sent to the English parliament. The sheriffdoms 
and most of the ministerial posts were left in the hands of Scots, 
though the supreme executive authority was put in the hands 
of John of Brittany, earl of Richmond, the king’s nephew. 
The land seemed for a time to be settling down, and indeed the 
baronage were to such a large extent English in both blood and 
feeling, that there was no insuperable difficulty in conciliating 
them. A considerable fraction of them adhered consistently to the 
English cause from this time forth, and ultimately lost their lands 
for refusing to follow the rest of tlie nation in the next insurrection. 

But the delusion that Scotland had been finally subdued was 
to last only for a year, although in 1305 Edward seemed to have 
accomplished his task, and stood triumphant, with the northern 
realm at his feet, his domestic foes humbled, and France and tlie 
papacy defeated. His last short interval of peaceful rule was 
distinguished by the passing of the Statute of Trailbaston in the 
parliament of 1305. This was a measure fur the repression of 
local riots, empowering justices in every shire to suppress club- 
men {trailbastons), gangs of marauders who had been rendering 
the roads unsafe. 

In the first month of 1306, however, the weary Scottish war 
broke out again, with the appearance of a new insurgent chief. 

Robert Bruce, earl of Garrick, grandson of the claimant 
Bmw, throne of 1202, had liitherto pursued a shifty 

policy, wavering between submission and opposition 
to the English invader. He had been in arms more than once, but 
had finally adhered to the pacification of 1304, and was now 
entirely trusted by the king. But he was secretly plotting re- 
bellion, disgusted (as it would seem) that Edward had not trans- 
ferred the crown of Scotland to the line of Bruce when the house 
of Baliol was found wanting. Though he found himself certain 
of a considerable amount of support, he yet could see that there 
would be no general rising in his favour, for many of the mag- 
nates refused to help in making king a baron whom tliey re- 
garded as no more important than one of themselves. But the 
insurrection was precipitated by an unpremeditated outrage. 
Bruce was conferring at Dumfries with John Comyn, the late 
regent, whom he was endeavouring to tempt into plots, on 
the loth of January 1306. An angry altercation followed, for 
Comyn would have nothing to do with the scheme, and Bruce 
wd his followers finally slew him before the altar of a church 
into which he had fled. After this crime, which combined the 
disgrace of sacrilege with that of murder under tryst, Bruce 
was forced to tak« arms a,t #nce, though his preparations were 
hicomplete. He rahied his banner, and was hastily crowned at 
Scone on the 25th of March ; by that time the rising had burst 


out in many shires of Scotland, but it was neither unanimous nor 
complete. Edward by no means despaired of crushing it, and 
had raised a large army, when he was smitten with an illness 
wliich prevented him from crossing the border. But his troops, 
under Aymer de Valency, earl of Pembroke, pressed north, and 
surprised and routed Bruce at Methven near Perth. The 
pretender’s brother Nigel and many of his chief supporters were 
taken prisoners, and he himself escaped with a handful of 
followers and took refuge in the Western islands. Edward 
ordered young Nigel Bruce and many otlier captives to be 
executed ; for he was provoked to great wrath by the rebellion 
of a magnate who had given him every assurance of loyalty. 
He intended to follow de Valence to Scotland, and to complete 
the suppression of the rising in person. But this proved beyond 
his strength ; he struggled as far as the border in July, but could 
not shake off his disease, and was forced to linger, a broken 
invalid, in the neighbourhood of Carlisle for many months. 
Meanwhile his lieutenants failed to follow up with energy the 
victory gained at Methven, and in the next spring Bruce re- 
appeared in the Lowlands, gathered new levies, and inflicted 
a defeat on de Valence at I/^udoun Hill. Roused to anger 
King Edward rose from his bed, mounted his horse, and started 
for Scotland. Bui after struggling on for a few miles he fell by 
the way, and died at Burgh-on-Sands, just inside the English 
border, on the 7th of July 1307. 

Despite the chequered fortunes of his later years the reign of 
Edward had been a time of progress and prosperity for England. 
He had given his realm good and strong governance ; 
according to his lights he had striven to keep faith 
and to observe his coronation oath. He had on more /. 
than one occasion quarrelled with his subjects, but 
matters had never been pushed to an open rupture, llie king 
knew how to yield, and even opponents like Winchelsea and the 
earls of Norfolk and Hereford respected him too much to drive 
him to an extremity. The nation, however much it might 
murmur, would never have been willing to rebel against a sove- 
reign whose only fault was that he occasionally pressed his pre- 
rogative too far. Edward’s rule was seldom or never oppressive, 
the seizure of the merchants’ wool in 1297 was the only one of 
his acts which caused really fierce and widespread indignation. 
E'or his other arbitrary proceedings he had some show of legal 
justification in every case. It would have been absurd to 
declare that his rule was tyrannical or his policy disastrous. 
The realm was on the whole contented and even flourishing. 
Population was steadily increasing, and with it commerce ; the 
intellectual activity w^ch had marked the reign of Henry III. 
was still alive ; architecture, resligious and military, was in its 
prime. He was himself a great builder, and many of the per- 
fected castles of that concentric style, which later ages have 
called the “ Edwardian type,” were of his own planning. In 
ecclesiastical architecture his reign represents the early flower 
of the “ Decorated ” order, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
the developments of English art. In many respects the reign 
may be regarded as tlie culmination and crowning point of the 
middle ages. It certainly gave a promise oj greatness and steady 
progress which the 14th century was far from justifying. 

With the great king’s death a sudden change for the worse 
was at once visible. The individual character of the reigning 
king was still the main factor in political history, 
and Edward 11 . was in every respect a contrast to his 
father. He was incorrigibly frivolous, idle and apathetic ; 
his father had given him much stern schooling, but this 
seems only to have inspired him with a deeply rooted dis- 
like for official work of any kind. He has been well described 
as ‘‘ the first king since the Conquest who was not a man of 
business.” Even Stephen and Henry III. had been active and 
bustling princes, though their actions were misguided and in- 
consequent. But Edward IL hated all kingly duties ; he 
detested war, but he detested even more the routine work of 
administration. He was most at his ease in low company, 
his favourite diversion was gambling, his best trait a love for 
fanning and the mechanical arts of the smith and the gardener* 
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His first acts cm coming to the throne caused patriotic English- 
men to despair. His father^ on his deathbed, had mode him 
swear to conduct the Scottish expedition to its end. 
Oa^gtott. marched no further than Dumfries, and then 

turned back, on the vain pretext that he must conduct 
his parentis funeral irt person. Leaving Bruce to gatlier fresh 
strength and to commence the tedious process of reducing the 
numerous English garrisons in Scotland, he betook himself to 
London, and was not seen on the border again for more than 
three years. He then dismissed all his father’s old ministers, 
and replaced them by creatures of his own, for the most part 
persons of complete incompetence. But his most offensive act 
was to promote to the position of chief councillor of the crown, 
and disperser of the royal favours, a clever but vain and osten- 
tatious Gascon knight, one Piers Gaveston, who had been the 
companion of his boyhood, and had been banished by Edward I. 
for encouraging him in his follies and frivolity. Piers was given 
the royal title of earl of C'omwall, and married to the king’s 
niece ; when Edward went over to France to do homage for 
(iascony, he even made his friend regent during his absence, in 
preference to any of his kinsmen. It was his regular habit to 
refer those who came to him on matters of state to “his good 
brother J^iers,” and to refuse to discuss them in person. 

It was of course impossible that the nation or the baronage 
should accept such a preposterous r6gime, and Edward was soon 
involved in a lively struggle with his subjects. Of 
0*001?*^ the leaders of opposition in his father’s reign both 
tioa. " Hereford and Norfolk were now dead. But Arch- 

bishop Winohelsea had returned from exile in a belli- 
gerent mood, and the place of Norfolk and Hereford was taken 
by an ambitious prince of the royal house, Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, the son of the younger brother of Edward 1 . Thomas 
was selfish and incompetent, but violent and self-assertice, 
and for some years was able to pose successfully as a patriot 
simply because he set himself to oppose every act of the un- 
popular king. He had several powerful baronial allies — the 
earls of Warwick, Pembroke and Warenne, with Humphrey 
Bohun of Hereford, who had succeeded to his father’s politics, 
though he had married the king’s own sister. 

The annals of the early years of Edward II. are mainly fiUed 
by contemporary chroniclers with details of the miserable strife 
between the king and his barons on the question of 
Gaveston's unconstitutional position. But the really 
Scotland, important feature of the time was the gradual recon- 
quest of Scotland by Robert Bruce, during the con- 
tinuance of the domestic strife in England. Edward 1 . had laid 
such a firm grip on the northern realm that it required many 
years to undo his work. A very large proportion of the Scottish 
nobility regarded Bruce as a usurper who had opened his career 
with murder and sacrilege, and either openly opposed him or 
denied him help. His resources were small, and it was only by 
constant effort, often chequered by failures, that he gradually 
fought down his local adversaries, and reduced the English 
garrisoas one by one. Dumbarton and Linlithgow were only 
mastered in 1312. Perth did not finally fall into his hands till 
1313; Edinburgh, Roxburgh and Stirling were still holding out 
in 1314. During all this time the English king only once went 
north of the Border — ^in 1311 — and then with a very small army, 
for Lancaster and his friends had refused to join his banner. 
Yet even under such conditions Bruce had to retire to the 
mountains, and to allow the invaders to range unopposed 
through Lothian and Fife, and even beyond the Tay. Witli 
ordinary capacity and perseverance Edward II. might have 
mastered his enemy ; indeed the Corny ns and Umfravilles and 
other loyalist barons of Scotland would have carried out the 
busmess for him, if only he had given them adequate support. 
But he spent what small energy he possessed in a wretched 
strife of chicanery and broken promises with Thomas of Lan- 
caster and his pai^, dismissing and recalling Gaveston according 
to the exigencies of the moment, while he let the Scottish war 
shift for itself. It must he confessed that the conduct of his 
adversaries was almost as contemptible and unpatriotic. They 
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refused to aid in the war, as if it was the king's private affair and 
not that of the nation. And repeatedly, when they had Edward 
at their mercy and might have dictated what terms they plewed 
to him, they failed to rise to the situation. This was especially 
the case in 1311, when the kin^ bad completely submitted 
in face of their armed demonstrations. Instead of introduc^ 
any general scheme of reform they contented themselves with 
putting him under the tutelage of twenty-one “ lords ^ba 
ordainers,” a baronial committee like that which had **Lot 4 a 
been appointed by the Provisions of Oxford, fifty Or- 
years back. Edward was not to levy an army, appoint 
an official, raise a tax, or quit the realm withdut their leave. 
He had also to swear an ol^dience to a long string of consti- 
tutional limitations of his power, and to promise to remove 
many practical grievances of administration. But there were 
two great faults m the proceedings of Thomas of Lancaster and 
his friends. The first was that they ignored the rights of the 
commons — save indeed that they got their ordinances confirmed 
by parliament — and put all power into the hands of a council 
which represented nothing but the baronial interest. The second, 
and more fatal, was that this council of “ ordainers,” when 
installed in office, showed energy in nothing save in persecuting 
the friends of Edward and Gaveston ; it neglected the general 
welfare of the realm, and in particular made no effort whatever 
to end the Scottish war. It was clearly their duty either to moke 
peace with Robert Bruce, or to exert themselves to crush him ; 
but they would do neither. 

Gaveston’s unhappy career came to an end in 1312. After 
he had been twice exiled, and had been twice recalled by the 
king, ho was besieged in Scarborough and captured by the earl 
of Pembroke. He was being conducted to London to be tried 
in parliament, when his two greatest enemies, Thomas of Lan- 
caster and Guy, earl of Warwick, took him out of the hands of 
his escort, and beheaded him by the wayside without any legal 
authority or justification. T’he unhappy king was compelled 
to promise to forget and forgive this offence, and was then 
restored to a certain amount of freedom and power ; the barons 
believed that when freed from the influence of Gaveston he 
would prove a less unsatisfactory sovereign. The experiment 
did not turn out happily. Bruce having at last made an almost 
complete end of the English garrisons within his realm, laid siege 
to Stirling, the last and strongest of them all, in the spring of 
1313. Compelled by the pressure of public opinion to attempt 
its relief, Edward crossed the border in June 1314, with an army 
of 20,000 foot and 4000 men-at-arms. 1 le found Bruce prepared 
to dispute his advance on the hillside of Bannockburn, 

2 m. in front of Stirling, in a strong position with a 
stream in front and his flanks covered by rows of pit- tum. 
falls, dug to discomfit the English cavalry. The Scots, 
as at Falkirk, were ranged in solid clumps of pikemen above the 
bum, with only a small reserve of horse. The English king, 
forgetting his father’s experiences, endeavoured to ride down 
the enemy by headlong frontal charges of his men-at-arms, and 
made practically no attempt to use his archery to advantage. 
After several attacks had been beaten off with heavy loss, the 
English host recoiled in disorder and broke up — the king, who 
bad kept in the rear all day, was one of the first to move off. 
The ffower of his knights had fallen, including his nephew, the 
earl of Gloucester, who was the only one the great magnates 
of the realm who had shown loyalty to. him during the lost six 
years. The Scots also made many prisoners ; the disaster was 
complete, and the wrecks of the beaten army dispersed before 
reaching the border. Bruce followed them up, spent the 
autumn in ravaging Northumberland and Cum^rland. 

Thomas of Lancaster, who had refused to join in the late 
campaign, took advantage of its results to place the king once 
more in complete tutelage. His household was dis- 
missed, he was bidden to live as best he could on an 
allowance of £10 a day, and all his ministers sad ijuamMUr. 
officials were changed. For more Hian three years 
l.ancaster practically reigned in his cousin’s name ; it was soon 
found that the realm got no profit thereby, for fi^rl Thomas, 
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though neither so apathetic nor so frivolous as Edward, was 
not a whit more competent to conduct either war or domestic 
administration. The Scots swept everything before them, 
ravaging the north at their will, and capturing Berwick. They 
even made a great expedition to Ireland, where Bruce’s brother 
Edward was proclaimed king by the rebellious Celtic septs, and 
rode across the whole island, exterminating the Anglo-Irish 
f)opulation in many districts (1315-T317). But the colonists 
rallied, and cut to pieces a great Irish army at Athenry (1316), 
while in the next year Roger Mortimer, a hard-handed baron 
of the Welsh march, crossed with reinforcements and drove back 
Edward Bruce into the north. Resuming his advance after a 
space, the rebel king was routed and slain at Dundalk ^Oct. 14, 
1318) and the insurrection died out. But it had had the perma- 
nent result of weakening the king’s grip on the north and west of 
Ireland, where the Englishry had been almost exterminated. 
From this time forthHintil the reign of Henry VIII. the limit of 
the country in full subjection to the crown was always shrinking, 
and the Irish chiefs of the inland continued to pay less and less 
attention to orders issued from Dublin or London. 

Though the Scottish expedition to Ireland had been beaten 
off, this was not in the least to be ascribed to the credit of 
Lancaster, who was showing the grossest incompetence as an 
administrator. He could neither protect the Border, nor even 
prevent private civil wars from breaking out, not only on the 
Welsh marches (where they had always been common), but even 
in the heart of England. The most extraordinary symptom 
of the time was a civic revolt at Bristol (1316), where the towns- 
folk expelled the royal judges, and actually stood a siege before 
they would submit. Such revolts of great towns were normal 
in Germany or Italy, hut almost unknown on this side of the 
Channel. All this unrest might well be ascribed to Lancaster’s 
want of ability, but he had also to bear — with less justice — the 
discontent caused by two years of famine and pestilence. In 
August 1318 he was removed from power by a league formed 
by Pembroke, Warenne, Arundel and others of the lords or- 
dainers, who put a new council in power, and showed themselves 
somewhat less hostile to the king than Earl Thomas had been. 
Edward was allowed to raise an army for the siege of Berwick, 
and was lying before its walls, when the Scots, turning his flank, 
made a fierce foray into Yorkshire, and routed the shire-levy under 
Archbishop Melton at the battle of My ton. This so disheartened 
the king and the council that controlled him that they concluded 
a two years’ truce with Robert of Scotland, thus for the first time 
acknowledging him as a regular enemy and no mere rebel (1319). 

The time of comparative quiet that followed was utilized 
by the king in an attempt to win back some of his lost authority. 

For a short space Edward showed more capacity 
apenatn, energy than he had ever been supposed to possess. 

Probably this was due entirely to the fact that he 
had come under the influence of two able men who had 
won his confidence and had promised him revenge for the 
murdered Gaveston. These were the two Hugh De.spensers, 
father and son ; the elder was an ambitious baron who hated 
T.ancaster, the younger had been made Edward’s chamberlain 
in 1318 and had become his secret councillor and constant 
companion. Finding that the king was ready to back them in 
nil their enterprises, the Despensers resolved to take the fearful 
risk of snatching at supreme power by using their master’s 
name to oust the barons who were now directing affairs from 
their position. The task was the more easy because Lancaster 
was at open discord with the men who had supplanted him, so 
that the baronial party was divided ; while the mishaps of the 
last six years had convinced the nation that other rulers could 1 
be as incompetent and as unlucky as the king. Indeed, there 
was a decided reaction in Edward’s favour, since Lancaster and 
his friends had been tried and found wanting. Moreover, the 
Tfespensers felt that they had a great advantage over Gaveston 
in that they were native-born barons of ancient ancestry and 
good estate : the younger IHugh, indeed, through his marriage 
with the sister of the carl of Gloucester who fell at Bannockburn, 
was one of the greatest landowners on the Welsh border : they 


could not be styled upstarts or adventurers. Edward’s growing 
confidence in the Despensers at last provoked the notice and 
jealousy of the dominant party. The barons brought up many 
armed retainers to the parliament of 1321, and forced the king 
to dismiss and to condfimn them to exile. But their discom- 
fiture was only to last a few months ; in the following October 
a wanton outrage and assault on the person and retinue of 
Edward’s queen, Isabella of France, by the retainers of l.ord 
Badlesmere, one of Pembroke’s associates, provoked universal 
reprobation. The king made it an excuse for gathering an army 
to besiege Badlesmcre’s castle at Leeds ; he took it and hanged 
the garrison. He then declared the Despensers pardoned, and 
invited them to return to England. On this Thomas of Lan- 
caster and the more resolute of his associates took arms, but 
the majority both of the baronage and of the commons remained 
quiescent, public opinion being rather with than against the 
king. The rebels displayed great indecision, and Lancaster 
proved such a bad general that ho was finally driven into the 
north and beaten at the battle of Boroughbridge (March 16, 
1322), where his chief associate, the earl of Hereford, 
was slain. Next day he surrendered, with the wreck 
of his host. But the king, who showed himself un- Ljic««^er. 
expectedly vindictive, beheaded him at once ; three 
other peers, Badlesmere, Clifford and Mowbray, were subsequently 
executed, with a score of knights. 

Such severity was most impolitic, and Lancaster was ere lung 
hailed as a saint and a martyr. But for the moment the king 
seemed triumphant; he called a parliament which revoked the 
“ordinances” of 13T1, and replaced the Despensers in power. 
For the remaining four years of his reign they were omnipotent ; 
but able and unscrupulous as they were, they could not solve 
the problem of successful governance. To their misfortune the 
Scottish war once more recommenced, King Robert having 
refused to continue the truce. The fortune of Edward IJ. now 
hung on the chance that he might be able t o maintain the struggle 
with success ; he raised a large army and invaded Lothian, but 
Bruce refused a pitched battle, and drove him off with loss b>’ 
devastating the countryside around him. Thereupon Edward, 
to the deep humiliation of the people, .sued for another cessation 
of hostilities, and obtained it by conceding all that Robert asked, 
save the formal acknowledgment of his kingly title. But peace 
did not suflice to end Edward’s troubles ; he dropped back into 
his usual apathy, and the Despensers showed themselves so harsh 
and greedy that the general indignation only required a new 
leader in order to take once more the form of open insurrection. 
The end came in an unexpected fashion. Edward had quarrelled 
with his wife Isabella, who complained that he made her the 
“ handmaid of the Despensers,” and excluded her from htT 
proper place and honour. Yet in 1325 he was unwise enough 
to send her over to France on an embassy to her brotlier 
Charles IV., and to allow his eldest .son Edward, prince of Wales, 
to follow her to Baris. Having the boy in her power, and being 
surrounded by the exiles of Lancaster’s faction, she set herself 
to plot against her husband, and opened up com- ^ . . 
munications with the discontented in England. It was ofQ^tieea 
in vain that Edward besought her to return and to re- iaabeiiM 
store him his son ; she came back at last, but at the head 
of an army commanded by Roger, Lord Mortimer, the 
most prominent survivor of the party of Earl Thomas, with 
whom she had formed an adulterous connexion which they for 
some time succeeded in keeping secret. 

When she landed with her son in Essex in September 1326, 
she was at once joined by Henr>' of Lancaster, the heir of Karl 
Thomas, and most of the baronage of the eastern „ 

counties. Even the king’s half-brother, the earl o^ Md ^ 
Norfolk, rallied to her banner. Edward and the De- murdarof 
Spensers, after trying in vain to raise an army, fled 
into the west. They were all caught by their pursuers ; * 
the two Despensers were executed—the one at Bristol, the other 
at Hereford. Several more of Edward’s scanty band of friends — 
the earl of Arundel and the bishop of Exeter and others—were 
also slain. Their unhappy master was forced to abdicate on 
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the 20th of January 1327, his fourteen-year old son being pro- 
claimed king in his stead. He was allowed to survive in close 
prison some .eight months longer, but when his robust con- 
stitution defied all attempts to kill him by privations, he was 
murdered by the orders of the queen apd Mortimer at Berkeley 
Castle on the 21st of September. 

The three years regency of Isabella, during the minority of 
Edward III., formed a disgraceful episode in the history of 
England. She was as much the tool of Mortimer as 
iBMbfiia her husband had been the tool of the Despensers, and 
their relations became gradually evident to tire whole 

oriimer. pQ^^g Qf dignity and emolument were 

kept for their personal adherents, and a new and formidable 
dignity was conferred on Mortimer himself, when he was made 
both justiciar of the principality of Wales, and also earl of March, 
in which iay both his own broad lands and the estates of De- 
spenser and Arundel, which he had shamelessly appropriated. 
It is surprising that the adulterous pair succeeded m maintain- 
ing themselves in power for so long, since the ignominy of the 
situation was evident. They were even able to quell the first 
attempt at a reaction, by seizing and beheading Edmund, carl 
of Kent, the late king’s half-brother, who was betrayed while 
organizing a plot for their destruction. The one politic act of 
Mortimer's administration, the conclusion of a permanent peace 
with Scotland by acknowledging Bruce as king (1328), was not 
one which made him more popular. The people called it ** the 
shameful peace of Northampton,” and firmly believed that he 
had been bribed by the Scots. 

Yet Isabella and her paramour held on to power for two years 
after the peace, and were only overthrown by a blow from an 
Edward quarter. When the young king had 

reached the age of eighteen he began to understand 
the disgraceful nature of his own situation. Having 
secured promise oif aid from Henry of Lancaster, his cousin, and 
other barons, he executed a cemj) de maiftf and seized Mortimer 
ill his chamber at midnight. The queen was also put under 
guard till a parliament could be called. It met, and at the 
king’s demand passed sentence on the carl for the murder of 
Edward II. and other crimes. He was hanged at 'J'yburn (Nov. 
' 330) » the queen suffered nothing worse than complete ex- 
clusion from power, and lived for more than twenty years in 
retirement on the manors of her dowry. 

Edward 111 ,, who thus commenced his reign ere he was out 
of his boyhood, was, as miglit have been foretold from his prompt 
action against Mortimer, a prince of great vigour and enterprise. 
He showed none of his father’s weakness and much of bis grand- 
father’s capacity, lie fell short of Edward I. in steadiness of 
character and organizing power, but possessed all his military 
capacity and his love of work. Unfortunately for England his 
ambition was to be the mirror of chivalry rather than a model 
administrator. He took up and abandoned great enterprises 
with equal levity ; he was reckless in the spending of money ; 
and in times of trouble he was cureless of constitutional pre- 
cedent, and apt to push his prerogative to extremes. 'Yet like 
Edward I. he was popular with his subjects, who pardoned him 
much in consideration of his knightly virtues, his courage, his 
ready courtesy and his love of adventure. In most respects 
he was a perfect exponent of the ideals and foibles of his age, 
and when he broke a promise or repudiated a debt he was but 
displaying the less satisfactory side of the habitual morality of the 
14th century the chivalry of which was often deficient in the less 
showy virtues. With all his faults Edward during his prime 
was a capable and vigorous ruler ; and it was not without reason 
that not England- only but all western Europe looked up to him 
a.s the greatest king of his generation. 

His early years were specially fortunate, as his rule contrasted 
in the most favourable way with that of his infamous mother 
Edward contemptible father. The ministers whom 

in, he substituted for the creatures of Mortimer were 
lavadaa capaWe, if not talented administrators. He did much to 
Scotiaad. rgg^ore the internal peace of the realm, and put down 
the local disorders which had been endemic for the last twenty 


years. Moreover, when the war with Scotland recommenced 
he gave tlie English a taste of victory such as they had not 
enjoyed since Falkirk. Robert Bruce was now deid and his 
throne was occupied by the young David II., whoso factious 
nobles were occupied in civil strife when, in 133a, a pretender 
made a snatch at the Scottish throne. This was Edward, the 
son of John Baliol, an adventurous baron who collected al! the 
“ disinherited ” Scots lords, the members of the old English 
faction who had been expelled by Bruce, and invaded the realm 
at their head. • He beat the regent Mar at the battle of Dupplin, 
seized Perth and Edinburgh, and crowned himself at Scene. 
But Rowing lliat his seat was precarious he did^homage to the 
English king, and made him all the promises that his father had 
given to Edward I. 'I'he temptation was too great for the young 
king to refuse ; he accepted tlie homage, and offered the aid of 
his arms. It was soon required, for Baliol was ere long expelled 
from Scotland. Edward won the battle of Halidon Hill (July 19, 
J333)p-wherc he displayed considerable tactical skill — captured 
Berwick, and reconquered a considerable portion of Scotland for 
his vassal. Unfortunately for himself he made the mistake of 
requiring too much from Baliol— -forcing him to cede Lothian, 
Tweeddalc and the larger part of Galloway, and to promise a 
tribute. Tliese terms so irritated the Scots, who had shown signs 
of submission up to this momenl, that they refused to accept 
the pretender, and kept up a long guerilla warfare which ended 
in his final expulsion. But the fighting was all on Scotti.sh 
ground, and Edward repeatedly made incursions, showy if not 
effective, into the very heart of the nortliern realm ; on one 
occasion he reached Inverness unopposed. He held Perth till 
1339, Edinburgh till 1341 , and was actually in possession of much 
Scottish territory when his attention was called off from this 
minor war to the greater question of the struggle with France. 
Meanwhile he had acquired no small military reputation, had 
collected a large body of professional soldiers whose experience 
was to be invaluable to him in the continental war, and had 
taught his army the new tactics which were to win Cre9y and 
Poitiers. E'or the devices employed against the Scottish 
” schiltrons ” of pikemen at Dupplin and Halidon, were the 
same as those which won all the great battles of the Hundred 
Years’ War — the combination of archery, not with cavalry (the 
old system of Hastings and h’alkirk), but with dismounted men- 
at-arms. The nation, meanwhile prosperous, not vexed by over- 
much taxation, and proud of its young king, was ready and 
willing to follow him into any adventure that he might indicate. 

IV. The Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) 

Wars between England and Francfe had been many, since 
William the Conqueror first linked their fortunes together by 
adding his English kingdom to his Norman duchy. 

'j'hey were bound to recur as long as the kings who ^0 
ruled on this side of the Channel were possessed of Huudrad 
continental dominions, which ky as near, or nearer, to JJj*" 
their hearts than their insular realm. While tlie king- 
dom of France was weak, monarchs like Henry II. and Richard 1 . 
might dream of extending their transmarine possessions to the 
detriment of their suzerain at Paris. When France had grown 
strong, under Philip Augustus, the house of Pkntagenct still 
retained a broad territory in Gascony and Guienne, and the house 
of Capet could not but covet the possession of the largest sur- 
viving feudal appanage which marred the solidarity of their 
kingdom. There had been a long interval of peace in the 13th 
century, because Henry III. of England was weak, and Louis IX. 
of Prance an idealist, much more set on forwarding tlie 
welfare of Christendom than the expansion of France. But 
the inevitable struggle had recommenced with the accession of 
the unscrupulous Philip IV. Its cause was simple; France 
was incomplete as long as the English king ruled at Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, and far up the valleys of the Garonne and the 
Adour. From 1293 onward Philip and his sons had been striving 
to make an end of the power of the Plantagenets in Aquitaine, 
sometimes by the simple argument of war, more frequently by the 
insidious process of encroaching on ducal rights, summoning 
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litigants to Paris, and encouraging local magnates and cities 
alike to play off their allegiance to their suzerain against that to 
their immediate lord. Both in the time of Edward II, and in 
that erf his son active violence had several times been called 
in to aid legal chicanery. Fortunately for the duke of Guienne 
the majority of his subjects had no desire to become French- 
men ; the Gascons fdt no national sympathy with their neigh- 
bours of the north, and the towns in especial were linked to 
England by dose ties of commerce, and had no wish whatever 
to break off their allegiance to the house of Plantagenet. The 
English rule, if often weak, had never proved tyrannical, and 
they had a great dread of French taxes and French officialism. 
But there were always individuals, more numerous among the 
noblesse than among the citizens, whose private interests im- 
pelled them to seek the aid of France. 

The root of the Hundred Years’ War, now just about to 
commence, must be sbught in the affairs of Guienne, and not in 
any of the other causes which complicated and obscured the 
outbreak of hostilities. 1'h<^se, however, were sufficiently im- 
portant in themselves. The most obvious was the aid which 
Philip VI. had given to the exiled David Bruce, when he was 
dri\'en out of Scotland by Edward and his ally Baliol. The 
English king replied by welcoming and harbouring Kobert 
of Artois, a cousin whom Philip VI. had expelled from France. 
He also made alliances with several of the dukes and counts of 
the Netherlands, and with the emperor Jxniis the Bavarian, 
obviously with the intention of raising trouble for France on 
her northern and eastern frontiers. 

It was Philip, however, who actually began the war, by declar- 
ing Guienne and the other continental dominions of Edward 111 . 

French crown, and sending out a fleet 
ravaged the south coast of England in 1337. 

In return Edward raised a claim to the throne of 
France, not that he had any serious intention of pressing it 
— for throughout his reign he always showed himself ready 
to barter it away in return for sufficient territorial gains— 
but because such a claim was in several ways a useful as.set to 
him both in war and in diplomacy. It was first turned to account 
when the Flemings, who had scruples about opposing their liege 
lord the king of IVance, found it convenient to discover that, 
since Edward was the real king and not Philip, their allegiance 
was due in the same direction whither their commercial interests 
drew them. Led by the great demagogue dictator, Jacob van 
.\rtevelde, they became the mainstay of the lOnglish party in 
the Netherlands. 

Edward’s claim— such as it was — rested on the assertion that 
his mother, Isabella, was nearer of kin to her brother Charles 
Bdward ^st king of the main line of the house of Capet, 

I//, mud than was Charles's cousin Philip of Valois. The French 
the Freaob }aw)'ers ruled that heiresses could not succeed to the 
crown, cro^ themselves, but Edward pleaded that they 
could nevertheless transmit their right to their sons. He found 
it convenient to forget that the elder brother of Charles IV., 
King Louis X., had left a daughter, whose son, the king of 
Navarre, had on this theory a title preferable to his own. This 
prince, he said, had not been bom at the time of his grand- 
father’s death, and so lost any r^hts that might have passed to 
him had he been alive at that time. A far more fatal bar to 
Edward’s claim than the existence of Charles of Navarre was the 
fact that the peers of France^ w'hen summoned to decide the 
succession question nine years before, had decided that Philip 
of Valois had the sole valid claim to the crown, and that Edward 
had then done homage to him for Guienne. If he pleaded that 
m 1326 he had been the mere tool of his mother and Mortimer, 
he could be reminded of the unfortunate fact that in 1331, after 
he had crushed Mortimer, and taken the power into his own 
hands, he had deliberately renewed his oath to King Philip. 

Edward’s daim to the French crown embittemd the strife in 
a most unnecessary^’ fashion. It was an appeal to every dis- 
cdiitented French vassal to ^come a traitor under a plausible 
^ow of loyalty, anfdfrom first to lost many such' persons utilized 
it. It also gave Edward an excuse for treating evety loyal 
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Frenchman as guilty of treason, and, to his shame, he did not 
always refrain from employing such a discreditable device. 
Yet, as has been already said, he showed his consciousness of the 
fallacy of his claim by offering to barter it again and again during 
the course of the war for land or money. But he finally passed 
on the wretched fiction as a heritage of his descendants, to cause 
untold woes in the 15th century. It is seldom in the world’s 
history that a hollow legal device such as this has bad such long 
enduring and deplorable results. 

In the commencement of his continental war Edward took 
little profit either from his assumption of the French royal title, 
or from the lengthy list of princes of the Low Countries 
whom he enrolled beneath his banner. His two land- 
campaigns of 1330 and 1340 led to no victories or 
conquests, but cost enormous sums of money. The Netherland 
allies brought large contingents and took high pay from the king, 
but they showed neither energy nor enthusiasm in his cause. 
When Philip of Valois refused battle in the open, and confined 
his operations to defending fortified towns, or stockading himself 
in entrenched camps, the allies drifted off, leaving the king with 
his English troops in force too small to accomplish anything. 
The sole achievement of the early ye.ars of the war which was 
of any profit to Edward or his realm was the great naval triumph 
of Sluys (June 24, 1340), which gave the English the command 
of the sea for the next twenty years. The French king had built 
or hired an enormous fleet, and with it threatened to invade 
England. Seeing that he could do nothing on land while his com- 
munications with the Low Countries were endangered by the 
existence of this armada, Edward Itivied every ship that was to 
be found, and brought the enemy to action in the Flemish 
harl)our of Sluys. After a day of desperate hand to hand 
fighting— for the vessels grappled and the whole matter was 
settled by boarding— the French fleet was annihilated. Hence- 
forth England was safe from coast raids, could conduct her 
commerce with Flanders without danger, and could strike with- 
out difficulty at any point of the French littoral. But it was 
not for some years that Edward utilized the advantage that 
Sluys had given him. As long as he persevered in the attempt 
to conduct the invasion of the northern frontier of France he 
achieved nothing. 

Such schemes were finally abandoned simply because the king 
discovered that his allies were worthless and that his money 
was all spent. On his return from P'landers in 1340 
he became involved in an angry controversy with "his 
ministers, whom he accused, quite unjustly, of wasting Trial of 
his revenue and wrecking his campaigns thereby. He 
imprisoned some of them, and wished to try liis late ^ 
chancellor, Archbishop Stratford, for embezzlement, 
in the court of the exchequer. But the primate contended 
very vigorously for the right to be tried before his peers, and 
since the king could get no subsidies from his parliament till he 
acknowledged the justice of this claim, he was forced to concede 
it. Stratford was acquitted — the king’s thriftlessness and not 
the chancellor’s maladministration had emptied the treasury. 
Edward drifted on along the path to financial ruin till he actually 
went bankrupt in 1345, when he repudiated his debts, and ruined 
several great Italian banking houses, who had been unwise 
enough to continue lending him money to the last. The Flemings 
were also hard hit by this collapse of the king’s credit, and very 
naturally lost their enthusiasm for the English alliance. Van 
Artevelde, its chief advocate, was murdered by his own towns- 
men in this same year. 

The second act of the Hundrexl Years’ War, after King Edward 
had abandoned in despair his idea of invading France from the 
side of the Netherlands, was fought out in another 
quarter— ^he duchy of Brittany. Here a war of 
succession had broken out in which ^oddly enough) 

Edward took up the cause of lihe pretender who had male 
descent, while Philip supported the one who represented a 
female line — each thus hacking the theory of heritage by which 
his rival claimed the throne of France. By espousing the cause 
of John of Montfort Edward obtained a good foothold on the 
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flank of FrancCi for many of the Breton fortresses were put 
into his hands. But be failed to win any decisive advantage 
thereby over King Philip. It was not till 1346, when he adopted 
the new policy of trusting nothing to allies, and striking at the 
heart of France with a purely English ^fmy, that Edward found 
the fortune of war turning in his favour. 

In this year lie landed in Normandy, where the English banner 
had not been seen since the days of King John, and executed a 
destructive raid through the duchy, and up the Seine, 
almost reaclted the gates of Paris. This brought 
Prance. France against him, with a mighty 

host, before which Edward retreated northward, 
apparently intending to retire to Flanders. But after crossing 
the Somme he halted at Cre9y, near Abbeville, and offered 
battle to the pursuing enemy. He fought relying on 
Crlcy.^ the tactics which liad been tried against the Scots at 
Dupplin and Halidon Hill, drawing up his army with 
rna.sscs of dismounted men-at-arms flanked on either side by 
archery. This array proved as effective against the disorderly 
charges of the French noblesse as it had b^n against the heavy 
columns of the Scottish pikemen. Fourteen times the squadrons 
of King Philip came back to the charge ; but mowed down by the 
arrow-shower, they seldom could get to handstrokes with the 
English knights, and at last rode off the field in disorder. This 
astonishing victory over fourfold numbers was no mere chival- 
rous feat of arms, it had the .solid result of giving the yictors a 
foothold in northern France. For ]<)dward took his 
army to beleaguer Calais, and after blockading it for 
nearly a year forced it to surrender. King Philip, 
after his experience at Cregy, refused to fight again in order to 
raise the siege. From henceforth the English possessed a sticure 
landing-place in northern France, at the most convenient point 
possible, immediately opposite Dover. They held it for over 
two hundred years, to their own inestimable advantage in every 
recurring war. 

The years 1 345-1 .347 saw the zenith of King Edward’s pros- 
jierity ; in them fell not only his own triumphs at Cre^y and 
Calais, but a victory at Auberoche in Perigord won 
N^iiie*i cousin Henry of J-ancaster, which restored 

Cross. many long-lost regions of Guienne to the English 
suzerainty (Oct. 21, 1345), another and more 
famous battle in the far north. At Neville’s Cross, near Durham, 
the lords of the Border defeated and captured David Bruce, king 
of Scotland (Oct. 17, 1346). The loss of their king and the 
destruction of a fine army took the heart out of the resistance of 
the Scots, who for many years to come could give their French 
allies little assistance. 

In 1347 Edward made a short truce with King Philip ; even 
after his late victories he felt his strength much strained, his 
Trace with treasury l.>eing empty, and his army exhausted by the 
Prance, ycar-long siege of Calais. But he would have returned 
The Black to the Struggle without delay had it not been for 
Death. dreadful calamity of the “Black Death,’’ which 

fell upon France and England, as upon all Europe, in the 
years 1348-1349. The disease, on which the 14th century 
bestowed this name, was the bubonic plague, still familiar in the 
East. After devastating western Asia, it reached the Medi- 
terranean ports of Europe in 1347, and spread across the con- 
tinent in a few months. It was said that in France, Italy and 
England a third of the population perished, and though this 
estimate may be somewhat exaggerated, local records of un- 
impeachable accuracy show that it cannot be very far from the 
truth. The bishop’s registers of the diocese of Normoh show 
that many parishes had three and some four successive vicars 
admitted in eighteen months. In the manor rolls it is not un- 
common to find whole families swept away, so that no heir can 
he detected to theirholdings. Among the monastic orders, whose 
crowded common life seems to have been particularly favourable 
to the spread of the plague, there were cases where a whole com- 
munity, from the abbot down to the novices, perished. The 
ciasses are* said to ha/ve suffered less than the poor ; but 
the long’s daughter Joan and two archbishops of Canteibuiy 
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were among the victims. The long continuance of the visitation, 
which as a rule took six or nine months to work out its virulence 
in any particular spot, seems to have cowed and demoralized 
society. Though it first spread from the ports of Bristol and 
Weymouth m the summer of 1348, it had not finished its de* 
struction in northern England till 1350, and only spread into 
Scotland in the summer of that year. 

When the worst of the plague was over, md panic had died 
down, it was found that the social conditions of England had 
been considerably affected by the vidtation. The condi- ^cenomte 
tion of the realm had been stable and prosperous during ^na weclal 
the earlier years of Edward III., the drain on its re- nttectaoi 
sources caused by heavy war-taxation having been more 
than compensated by the increa.sed wealth that arose 
from growing commerce and developing industries. The victor}' 
of Sluys, which gave England the command of the seas, had 
been a great landmark in the economic no less than in the naval 
history of this island. But the basis of society was shaken by 
the Black Death ; the kingdom was still essentially an agri- 
cultural community, worked on the manorial system ; and the 
.sudden disappearance of a third of the labouring hands by which 
that system had been maintained threw everything into disorder. 
The landowners found thousands of the crofts on which their 
villeins had been wont to dwell vacant, and could not fill them 
with new tenants. Even if they exacted the full rigour of service 
from the survivors, they could not get their broad demesne 
lands properly tilled. 'J'he landless labourers, who might have 
l)cen hired to supply the deficiency, were so reduced in numbers 
that they could command, if free competition prevailed, double 
and triple rates of payment, compared with their earnings in 
the days before the plague. Hence there arose, almost at once, 
a bitter strife between the lords of manors and the labouring 
class, both landholding and landless. The lords wished to exact 
all possible services from the former, and to pay only the old two 
or three pence a day to the latter. The villeins, as hard hit 
as their masters, resented the tightening of old duties, which in 
some cases had already been commuted for small money rents 
during the prosperous years preceding the plague. The landless 
men formed combinations, disputed with the landlords, and 
asked and often got twice as much as the old rates, despite of the 
munnurings of the employer. 

After a short experience of these difficulties the king and 
council, whose sympathies were naturally with the landholders; 
issued an ordinance forbidding workmen of any kind 
to demand more than they had been wont to ^^^^'^^sutute of 
before 1348. Tliis was followed up by the famous 
Statute of Labourers of 1351, which fixed rates for 
all wages practically identical with those of the times before tlie 
Black Death. Those workmen who refused to accept them were 
to be imprisoned, while employers who went behind the backs 
of their fellows and secretly paid higher sums were to be punished 
by heavy fines. Later additions to the statute were devised to 
terrorize the labourer, by adding stripes and branding to his 
punishment, if he .still remained recalcitrant or absconded. And 
landowners were empowered to seize all vagrant able-bodied 
men, and to compel them to work at the statutory wages. As 
some compensation for the low pay of the workmen, parliament 
tried to bring down the price of commodities to their former 
level, for (like labour) all manufactured articles had gone up 
immensely in value. 

Thirty years of friction followed, while the parliament and the 
ruling classes tried in a spasmodic way to enforce the statute, 
and the peasantry strm^e to evade it. It proved impossible to 
carry out the scheme ; the lalxiurers were too many and too 
cunning to be crushed. If driven over hard they absconded to 
the towns, where hands were needed as much as in the country- 
side, or migrated to districts whore the statute was laxly ad- 
ministered. Gradually the landowners discovered that the only 
practical way out of their difficulties was to give up the old 
custom of working the manorial demesne by the forced labour of 
their villeins, and to cut it up into farms which were rented out 
to free tenants, and cultivated by tiiem. In the course of two 
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generations the “ farmers who paid rent for these holdings 
became more and more numerous, and demesne land tilled by 
villein-service grew more and more rare. But enough old- 
fashioned landlords remained to keep up the struggle with the 
peasants to the end of the 14th century and beyond, and the 
number of times that the Statute of Labourers was re-enacted 
imd recast was enormous. Nevertheless the struggle turned 
gradually to the advantage ol the labourer, and ended in the 
creation of the sturdy and prosperous farming yeomanry who 
were the strength of the realm for several centuries to come. 

One immediate consequence of the “ Black Death ” was the 
renewal of the truce between England and France by repeated 
agreements which la-sted from 1347 to 1355. During this interval 
Philij) of France died, in 1350, and was succeeded by his son 
John. The war did not entirely cease, but became local and 
spasmodic. In Brittany the factions which supported the two 
claimants to the ducsal title were so embittered that they never 
laid down their arms. In 1351 the Freta h iiohles.se of Picardy, 
apparently without their master’s knowledge or consent, made 
an attempt to suiprisc Calais, which was beaten off with some 
difficulty by King Edward in person. There was also con- 
stant bickering on the borders of Guienne. But the main forces 
Renewal both sides were not brought into action till the 
the war series of truces ran out in 1355. From that time 
with onward the English took the offensive with great 
France, vigour. Edward, prince of Wales, ravaged Languedoc 
as far as the Mediterranean, while his younger brother John of 
Gaunt, duke of jancastcr, executed a Ic.ss ambitious raid in 
Picardy aiu^ Artois. In the south this campaign marked real 
progress, not mere objectless plunder, ior it was lollowcd by the 
recoiu|uest of great districts in Perigord and the Agcnai.s, which 
had been lost to England since the 13th century. A .similar 
double invasion of France led to even greater results in the 
following year, 1356, While l^ancastcr landed in Normandy, 
and with the aid of local rebels occupied the greater pan of the 
peninsula of the Cotentin, the prince of Wales accomplished 
greati r things on the borders of Aquitaine. After executing a 
great circular sweep through l^erigord, Limousin and Berry, he 
was returning to Bordeaux laden with plunder, when he w'us 
intercepted by the king of France near Poitiers. The 
PoUim follow'ed was the most astonishing of all 

the I'/nglish victories during the Hundred Years’ War. 
'I’he odds again. st the prince were far heavier than those of ( revy, 
but by taking up a strong position and using the national tactics 
which combined the use of archery and dismounted men-at- 
arms, the younger Edward not merely beat off his assailants in 
a long defensive fight, but finally charged out upon them, 
scattered them, and took King John prisoner (Sept. 19, 1356). 

'rhis fortunate capture put an enormous ad^antage in the 
hands of the English ; for John, a facile and selfish prince, was 
ready to buy his freedom by almost any concessions. 
Bngttah De signed two successive treaties which gave such 
ravasv advantageous terms to Edward III. that the dauphin 
France. Charles, who was acting as regent, and the French 
states-general refused to confirm them. This drove the English 
king to put still further pressure on the enemy ; in 1359 he led 
out from Calais the largest English army that had been seen 
during the war, devastated all northern France as far as Reims 
and the borders of Burgundy, and then — continuing the cam- 
paign through the heart of the winter—* presented himself before 
the gates of Paris and ravaged the lie dc France. This brought 
the regent Charles and his counsellors to the verge of despair ; 
^ they yielded, and on the 8th of May 1360, signed an 
B^Vgay. ttpreement at Br6tigny near Chartres, by which nearly 
all King Edward’s demands were granted. These 
preliminaries were ratified by the definitive peace of Calais 
(Oct. 24, 1360), which brought the first stage of the Hundred 
Years’ War to an end. 

By this treaty King Edward formally gave up his claim to 
the French throne, which ic had always intended to use merely 
as an asset for barter, and was to receive in return not only a sum 
of 3,000,000 gold crowns for King John’s personal ransom, but 
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an immense cession of territory which — in southern France at 
least — almost restored the old boundaries of the time of 
Henry II. 'Hie duchy of Aquitaine was reconstructed, so as 
to include not only the lands that Edward had inherited, and 
his recent conquests, t^ut all Poitou, Limousin, Angoumois, 
Quercy, Rouergue and Saintonge — a full half of France south 
of the Loire. This vast duchy the English king bestowed not 
long after on his son Edward, the victor of Poitiers, who reigned 
there as a vassal-sovereign, owing homage to England but ad- 
ministering his possessions in his own right. In northern France, 
Calais and the county of Gulnes, and also the isolated county of 
Ponthieii, the inheritance of the wife of Edward I., were ceded 
to the En^^lish crown. All these regions, it must be noted, were 
to be held for the future free of any homage or acknowledgment 
of allegiance to an overlord, “ in perpetuity, and in the manner 
in which the kings of France had held them.” There was to be 
an end to the power of the courts of Paris to harass the duke of 
Aquitaine, by using the rights of the suzerain to interfere with 
the vassal’s subjects. It was hoped that for the future the 
insidious legal warfare which had been used with such effect by 
the French kings would he effectually prevented. 

To Lompletc the picture of the triumph of Edward III. at this, 
the culminating point of his reign, it must be mentioned that 
some time before tlie peace of Calais he had made terms submtn- 
with Scotland. David Bruce was to rede Roxburgh sIoaok 
and Berwick, but to keep the rest of his dominions on David at 
condition ot paying a ransom of 100,000 marks. This 
sum could never be raised, and Edward always liad it in his 
power to bring pressure to bear on the king of Scots by dt iiiand* 
ing the instalments, which were always in arrear. David gave 
no further trouble ; indeed he became so friendly to England 
that he offered to proclaim Lionel of Clarence, ICd ward's second 
son, as his heir, and would have done so but for the vigorous 
opposition of his parliament. 

The English people had ex])ected that a sort of Golden Age 
would follow the conclusion of the peace with Scotland and 
France. Freed from the war-taxes which had vexed 
them for the last twenty years, they would be 
to repair the ravages of the Black Death, and to de- ° 

velop the commercial advantages which had been won 
at Sluys, and seewed by the dominion (if the seas which they 
liad held ever since. In some respects this expectation W'as not 
deceived ; the years that followed 1360 seem to have been pros- 
perous^at home, despite the continued friction arising from the 
Statute of Labourers. The towns would seem to have fared 
better than the countryside, partly indeed at its expense, for 
the discontented peasantry migrated in large numbers to the 
centres of population where newly-developed manufactures 
were calling for more hands. The weaving industry, introduced 
into the eastern counties by the king’s invitation to Flemish 
settlers, was making England something more than a mere 
producer of raw material for export. The seaports soon reco^'crcd 
from their losses in the Black Death, and English shipping was 
beginning to appear in the distant seas of Portugal and the 
Baltic. Nothing illustrates the growth of English wealth better 
than the fact that the kingdom had, till the time of Edward III., 
contrived to conduct all its commerce with a currency of small 
.silver, but that within thirty years of his introduction of a 
gold coinage in 1343, the English “ noble ” was being struck in 
enormous quantities. It invaded all the markets of western 
Europe, and became the prototype of the gold issues of the 
Netherlands, Scotland, and even parts of Germany. It is in the 
latter years of Edward III. that we find the first forerunners of 
that class of English merchant princes who were to be such a 
marked feature in the succeeding reigns. The Poles of Hull, 
whose descendants rose in three generations to ducal rank, w e re 
the earliest specimens of their class. The poet Chaucer may 
serve as a humbler example of the rise of the burgher class — 
the son of a vintner, he became the father of a knight, and the 
ancestor, through female descents, of many baronial families. 
The second half of the 14th century is the first period in English 
history .in which we can detect a distinct rise in the importance 
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flank of FrancCi for many of the Breton fortresses were put 
into his hands. But be failed to win any decisive advantage 
thereby over King Philip. It was not till 1346, when he adopted 
the new policy of trusting nothing to allies, and striking at the 
heart of France with a purely English ^fmy, that Edward found 
the fortune of war turning in his favour. 

In this year lie landed in Normandy, where the English banner 
had not been seen since the days of King John, and executed a 
destructive raid through the duchy, and up the Seine, 
almost reaclted the gates of Paris. This brought 
Prance. France against him, with a mighty 

host, before which Edward retreated northward, 
apparently intending to retire to Flanders. But after crossing 
the Somme he halted at Cre9y, near Abbeville, and offered 
battle to the pursuing enemy. He fought relying on 
Crlcy.^ the tactics which liad been tried against the Scots at 
Dupplin and Halidon Hill, drawing up his army with 
rna.sscs of dismounted men-at-arms flanked on either side by 
archery. This array proved as effective against the disorderly 
charges of the French noblesse as it had b^n against the heavy 
columns of the Scottish pikemen. Fourteen times the squadrons 
of King Philip came back to the charge ; but mowed down by the 
arrow-shower, they seldom could get to handstrokes with the 
English knights, and at last rode off the field in disorder. This 
astonishing victory over fourfold numbers was no mere chival- 
rous feat of arms, it had the .solid result of giving the yictors a 
foothold in northern France. For ]<)dward took his 
army to beleaguer Calais, and after blockading it for 
nearly a year forced it to surrender. King Philip, 
after his experience at Cregy, refused to fight again in order to 
raise the siege. From henceforth the English possessed a sticure 
landing-place in northern France, at the most convenient point 
possible, immediately opposite Dover. They held it for over 
two hundred years, to their own inestimable advantage in every 
recurring war. 

The years 1 345-1 .347 saw the zenith of King Edward’s pros- 
jierity ; in them fell not only his own triumphs at Cre^y and 
Calais, but a victory at Auberoche in Perigord won 
N^iiie*i cousin Henry of J-ancaster, which restored 

Cross. many long-lost regions of Guienne to the English 
suzerainty (Oct. 21, 1345), another and more 
famous battle in the far north. At Neville’s Cross, near Durham, 
the lords of the Border defeated and captured David Bruce, king 
of Scotland (Oct. 17, 1346). The loss of their king and the 
destruction of a fine army took the heart out of the resistance of 
the Scots, who for many years to come could give their French 
allies little assistance. 

In 1347 Edward made a short truce with King Philip ; even 
after his late victories he felt his strength much strained, his 
Trace with treasury l.>eing empty, and his army exhausted by the 
Prance, ycar-long siege of Calais. But he would have returned 
The Black to the Struggle without delay had it not been for 
Death. dreadful calamity of the “Black Death,’’ which 

fell upon France and England, as upon all Europe, in the 
years 1348-1349. The disease, on which the 14th century 
bestowed this name, was the bubonic plague, still familiar in the 
East. After devastating western Asia, it reached the Medi- 
terranean ports of Europe in 1347, and spread across the con- 
tinent in a few months. It was said that in France, Italy and 
England a third of the population perished, and though this 
estimate may be somewhat exaggerated, local records of un- 
impeachable accuracy show that it cannot be very far from the 
truth. The bishop’s registers of the diocese of Normoh show 
that many parishes had three and some four successive vicars 
admitted in eighteen months. In the manor rolls it is not un- 
common to find whole families swept away, so that no heir can 
he detected to theirholdings. Among the monastic orders, whose 
crowded common life seems to have been particularly favourable 
to the spread of the plague, there were cases where a whole com- 
munity, from the abbot down to the novices, perished. The 
ciasses are* said to ha/ve suffered less than the poor ; but 
the long’s daughter Joan and two archbishops of Canteibuiy 
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were among the victims. The long continuance of the visitation, 
which as a rule took six or nine months to work out its virulence 
in any particular spot, seems to have cowed and demoralized 
society. Though it first spread from the ports of Bristol and 
Weymouth m the summer of 1348, it had not finished its de* 
struction in northern England till 1350, and only spread into 
Scotland in the summer of that year. 

When the worst of the plague was over, md panic had died 
down, it was found that the social conditions of England had 
been considerably affected by the vidtation. The condi- ^cenomte 
tion of the realm had been stable and prosperous during ^na weclal 
the earlier years of Edward III., the drain on its re- nttectaoi 
sources caused by heavy war-taxation having been more 
than compensated by the increa.sed wealth that arose 
from growing commerce and developing industries. The victor}' 
of Sluys, which gave England the command of the seas, had 
been a great landmark in the economic no less than in the naval 
history of this island. But the basis of society was shaken by 
the Black Death ; the kingdom was still essentially an agri- 
cultural community, worked on the manorial system ; and the 
.sudden disappearance of a third of the labouring hands by which 
that system had been maintained threw everything into disorder. 
The landowners found thousands of the crofts on which their 
villeins had been wont to dwell vacant, and could not fill them 
with new tenants. Even if they exacted the full rigour of service 
from the survivors, they could not get their broad demesne 
lands properly tilled. 'J'he landless labourers, who might have 
l)cen hired to supply the deficiency, were so reduced in numbers 
that they could command, if free competition prevailed, double 
and triple rates of payment, compared with their earnings in 
the days before the plague. Hence there arose, almost at once, 
a bitter strife between the lords of manors and the labouring 
class, both landholding and landless. The lords wished to exact 
all possible services from the former, and to pay only the old two 
or three pence a day to the latter. The villeins, as hard hit 
as their masters, resented the tightening of old duties, which in 
some cases had already been commuted for small money rents 
during the prosperous years preceding the plague. The landless 
men formed combinations, disputed with the landlords, and 
asked and often got twice as much as the old rates, despite of the 
munnurings of the employer. 

After a short experience of these difficulties the king and 
council, whose sympathies were naturally with the landholders; 
issued an ordinance forbidding workmen of any kind 
to demand more than they had been wont to ^^^^'^^sutute of 
before 1348. Tliis was followed up by the famous 
Statute of Labourers of 1351, which fixed rates for 
all wages practically identical with those of the times before tlie 
Black Death. Those workmen who refused to accept them were 
to be imprisoned, while employers who went behind the backs 
of their fellows and secretly paid higher sums were to be punished 
by heavy fines. Later additions to the statute were devised to 
terrorize the labourer, by adding stripes and branding to his 
punishment, if he .still remained recalcitrant or absconded. And 
landowners were empowered to seize all vagrant able-bodied 
men, and to compel them to work at the statutory wages. As 
some compensation for the low pay of the workmen, parliament 
tried to bring down the price of commodities to their former 
level, for (like labour) all manufactured articles had gone up 
immensely in value. 

Thirty years of friction followed, while the parliament and the 
ruling classes tried in a spasmodic way to enforce the statute, 
and the peasantry strm^e to evade it. It proved impossible to 
carry out the scheme ; the lalxiurers were too many and too 
cunning to be crushed. If driven over hard they absconded to 
the towns, where hands were needed as much as in the country- 
side, or migrated to districts whore the statute was laxly ad- 
ministered. Gradually the landowners discovered that the only 
practical way out of their difficulties was to give up the old 
custom of working the manorial demesne by the forced labour of 
their villeins, and to cut it up into farms which were rented out 
to free tenants, and cultivated by tiiem. In the course of two 
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but a truce at least was signed at Bruges (Jan. 1375) which 
endured till a few weeks before his death. 

These two last years of Edward s reign were filled with an 
episode of domestic strife, which had considerable constitutional 
importance. The nation ascribed the series of disasters 
® which had filled the space from 1369 to 1375 entirely 
to the maladministration of Lancaster and the king’s 
favourites, failing to see that it was largely due to the mere fact 
that England was not strong enough to hold down Aquitaine, 
when France was administered by a capable king and served by a 
great general. Hence there arose, both in and out of parliament, 
a violent agitation for the removal of Lancaster from power, 
and the punishment of the favourites, who were believed, with 
complete justification, to be misusing the royal name for their 
own private profit. Among the leaders of this agitation were 
the clerical ministem whom John of Gaunt had expelled from 
office in 1371, and chiefly William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester, the late chancelloi ; they were helped by Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March, a personal enemy of Lancaster, and 
could count on the assistance of the prince of Wales when he was 
well enough to take a part in politics. The greater part of the 
House of Commons was on their side, and on the whole they 
may be regarded as the party of constitutional protest against 
maladministration. But there was another movement on foot 
at the same time, which cut across this political agitation in the 
most bewildering fashion. Protests against the corruption of the 
Agitation f^burch and the interference of the papacy in national 
agmimat aflairs had always been rife in England. At this 
moment they were more prevalent than ever, largely 
Cbnroh. consequence of the way in which the popes at 
Avignon had made themselves the allies and tools of the kings 
of France. The Statutes of Praemunire and Provisors had been 
passed a few years before (1351-1365) to check papal pretensions. 
There was a strong anti-clerical party, whose practical aim was 
to fill the coffers of the state by large measures of clisendowment 
and confiscations of Church property. The intellectual head 
of this party at the time was John Wycliffe, a famous Oxford 
W cutt master of Balliol College. 

In his lectures and sermons he was always laying stress 
on the imsatisfactory state of the national churchand tlie infamous 
corruption of the papacy. The doctrine which first made him 
famous, and commended him to all members of the anti-clcrical 
faction, was that unworthy holders of spiritual endowments 
ought to be dispossessed of them, because “ dominion should 
depend on ‘‘ grace.” Churchmen, small and great, as he held, 
had been corrupted, because they had fallen away from the 
early Christian idea of apostolic poverty. Instead of discharging 
their proper functions, bishops and abbots had become statesmen 
or wealthy barons, and took no interest in anything save politics. 
The monasteries, with their vast possessions, had become cor- 
porations of landlords, instead of associations for prayer and 
good works. The papacy, with its secular ambitions, and its 
insatiable greed for money, was the worst abuse of all. A b«id 
pope, and most popes were bad, was the true Antichrist, since 
he was always overruling the divine law of the scriptures by his 
human ordinances. Every man, as Wycliffe taught — using the 
feudal analogies of contemporary society— is God’s tenant-in- 
chief, directly responsible for his acts to his overlord ; the pope 
is always thrusting himself in between, like a mesne-tenant, and 
destroying the touch between God and man by his interference. 
Sometimes liis commands are merely presumptuous ; sometimes 
---as when, for example, he preaches crusades against Christians 
for purely secular reasons — they are the most horrible form of 
blasphemy. Wycliffe at a later period of his life developed views 
on doctrmal matters, not connected with his original thesis about 
the relations between Church and State, and foreshadowed most 
of the leading tenets of the reformers of the 16th century. But 
in I376*1377 he was known merely as the outspoken critic of 
the “ Qesarean clergy ” and the papacy. He had a following of 
enthusiastic dispples at O^ord, and scattered adherents botli 
among the burglars and the knighthood, tlie nucleus of the party 
that aiterwards bacame famous as the Lollards. But they had 


not yet differentiated themselves from the body of those who 
were merely anti-clerical, witnout being committed to any 
theories of religious reform. 

Since Wycliffe was, above all things, the enemy of the political 
clergy of high estate, ujid since those clergy were precisely 
the leaders of the attack upon John of Gaunt, it came 
to pass that hatred of a common foe drew the duke and 
the doctor together for a space. There was a strange 
alliance between the advocate of clerical reform, and 
the practical exponent of secular misgovemment. The only 
point on which they were agreed was that it would be highly 
desirable to strip the Church of most of her endowments, in 
order to fill the exchequer of the state. Lancaster hoped to use 
Wycliffe as his mouthpiece against his enemies ; Wycliffe hoped 
to see Lancaster disendowing bishops and monasteries and defy- 
ing tl^ pope. Hence the attempt of the political bishops to get 
Wycliffe condemned as a heretic became inextricably mixed 
with the attempt of the constitutional party, to which the bishops 
Ijolonged, to evict the duke from lus position of first councillor 
to the king and director of the policy of the realm. 

The struggle began in the parli^ent of 1376, called by the 
anti-Lancastrian party the Good Parliament.” Headed by the 
earl of March, William Courtenay, bishop of London, 
and Sir Peter de la Mare, the daring speaker of the **Qond 
House of Commons, the duke’s enemies began their P*r//a- 
campaign by accusing the king’s ministers and 
favourites of corruption. Here they were on safe ground, for 
the misdeeds of J^ord Latimer - the king’s chamberlain, 
Lord Neville — his steward, Richard Lyons— his financial 
agent, and Alice Ferrers — ^his greed} and shameless mistress, 
had been so flagrant that it was hard for Lancaster to ovrtbnw 
defend them. In face of the evidence brought forward oithe 
the old king and his son liad to abandon their friends 
to the angry parliament. Latimer and Lyons were 
condemned to nnprisonment and forfeiture of their goods, Alice 
Perrers was banished from court. Encouraged by this victory, 
the parliament passed on to constitutional reforms, forced on 
the king a council of twelve peers nominated by themselves, 
who were I.j exercise over him much tlie same control 
that the lords ordainers had held over his father, and 
compelled him to assent to a long list of petitions Je/orin*. 
which, if properly carried out, would have removed 
most of the practical grievances of the nation. Having so done 
they dtjiersed, not guessing that Lancaster had yielded so 
easily because he was set on undoing their work the moment 
that they were gone. 

This, however, was the case ; after the shortest of intervals 
the duke executed something like a couf) d'ilat. In his father’s 
name he released Latimer and Lyons, dismissed the^^^^^^ 
council of twelve, imprisoned Peter de la Mare, oauii/ iv- 
sequestrated the temporalities of Bishop Wykeham, 
and sent the earl of March out of the realm. Alice 
Perrers took possession again of the king, and all his^’*'*'’* 
corrupt courtiers came baric to him. A royal edict declared 
the statutes of the “ Good Parliament ” null and void. Lan- 
caster would never have dared to defy public opinion and 
challenge the constitutional party to a life-and-death struggle 
in this fashion, had it not been that his brother the prince (jf 
Wales had died while the “ Good Parliament ” was 
sitting ; thus the opposition had been deprived of 
their strongest support. The prince’s heir was a mere pr/ace. 
child, Richard of Bordeaux, aged only nine. It was 
feared by siane that Duke John might carry his ambitions so far 
as to aim at the throne— he could do what he pleased with his 
doting father, and flaws might have been picked in the marriage 
of the Black Prince and lus wife Joan of Kent, who were cousins, 
and therefore within the “ prohibited degrees.” As a matter 
of fact Lancaster was a more honest man tlian his enemies sus- 
pected ; he hastened to acknowledge his little nephew’s rights, 
acknowledged him as prince of Wides, and introduced liim us 
his grandfather’s heir before the parliament of January 1,377. 

The character of this body was a proof of the great strength 
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d the rof al name and pooler even in days when parliamentary 
mstitutions had been long in existence, and were supposed to act 
as a chedk on the crown. To legalize his arbitrary acts Duke 
John dared to summon the estates together, after he had issued 
stringent orders to the sheriffs to exclude his enemies and return 
his friends when the members for the Commons were chosen. He 
obtained a house of the complexion that he desired, and having 
a strong folbwing among the peers actually succeeded in undoing 
all the work of 1376. No sign of trouble or rebellion followed, 
the opposition bcir^ destitute of a fighting leader. March had 
left the realm; Bishop Wykeham showed an unworthy sub- 
servience by suing for pardon through the mediation of Alice 
Ferrers. Only Bishop Courtenay refused to be terrorized ; he 
chose this moment to open a campaign against the duke’s ally. 
John Wy cliff e, who was arraigned for heresy before the ecclesi- 
astical courts. His trial, however, ended in a scandalous fiasco. 
Lancaster and his friend Lord Percy came to St Paul’s, and so 
insulted and browbeat the bishop, that the proceedings de- 
generated into a riot, and reached no conclusion (Feb. 19). 
Courtenay dared not recommence them, and Lancaster ruled 
as he pleased till his father, five months later, died. Deserted 
by his worthless courtiers and plundered on his death- 
bed by his greedy mistress, the victor of Sluys and 
///, Cre^ sank into an unhonoured grave. It was a relief 
to the nation that he was gone . Y ct there was a general 
feeling that chaos might follow. If Lancaster should justify 
the malevolent rumours tliat were afloat by making a snatch 
at the crown, the last state of the realm might be worse than the 
first. 

Duke John, however, was a better man than his enemies 
supposed. He was loyal to the crown according to his lights, and 
Richard n ^ chivalrous self-denial that had hardly been 

^ * expected from him. He saluted his little nephew as 

king without a moment’s hesitation, though he was aware 
that with the commencement of a new reign his own dictator- 
ship had corac to an end. The princess of Wales, in whose 
hands the young Richard 11 . was placed, had never been 
his friend, and was surrounded by adherents of her deceased 
husband, who belonged to the constitutional party. Disarmed, 
however, by the duke’s frank submission they wisely resolved 
not to push him to extremes, and the first council which was 
appointed to act for the new monarch was a sort of coalition 
ministry ” in which Lancaster’s followers as well as his foes were 
represented. For that very reason it was lacking in strength and 
unity of purpose, and proved lamentably incapable of dealing 
with the problems of the moment. 

Of these the most pressing was the renewal of the French 
war; the truce had expired a few weeks before the death of 
Edwiurd 111 ., and the new reign began with a series 
F^ach military disasters. The French fleet landed in great 
force in Sussex, burnt Rye and Hastings and routed 
the shire levies. Simultaneously the seneschal of 
Aquitaine was defeated in battle, and Bergerac, the last great 
town in the inland which remained in English hands, was 
captured by the duke of Anjou. 

The first parliament of Richard II. met in October under the 
most gloomy auspices. It showed its temper by taking up the 
PitMt Parliament.” Lancaster’s ad- 

partia- herents were turned out of the council ; the persons 
mantaf condemned in 1376 were declared incapable of serving 
Perrrrs was sentenced to banishment 
* ””** and forfeiture, and the little king was made to re- 
pudiate the declaration whereby his uncle had quashed the 
statutes of 1376 by declaring that no act of parliament can be 
repealed save with parliament’s consent.” John of Gaunt 
bowed before the storm, retired to his estates, and for some time 
took little part in affairs of state. 

Unfortunately the new government proved wholly unable 
either to conduct the struggle with France successfully, or to 
pludc up courage to make a humiliating peace— the only wise 
course bdore them. > The . nation was too proud to accept 
defeat, and persevered in the unhappy attempt to reverse the 


fortunes of war. An almost unbre^en series of petty disasters 
marked the first three years of Ring Richard* The worst was 
the failure of the last great devastating raid whiris the English 
launched against Fraoioe. Thomas of Woodstock;, the youngest 
son of Edward III., took a powerful army to Calais, and maremed 
through Picardy and Champagne, past Orleans, and finally to 
Rennes in Brittany, but accom^ished nothing save the ruin 
of his own troops and the wasting of a vast sum of money. 
Meanwhile taxation was heavy, the whe^e nation was seething 
with discontent, and— what was worst— no way was visible 
out of the miserable situatbn ; ministers and, councillors were 
repeatedly displaced, but their successors alway.s;pcoved equally 
incompetent to find a remedy. 

This period of murmuring and misery culminated in the Great 
Revolt of 1381, a phenomenon whose origins jnust be sought 
in the most complicated causes, but whose outbreak 
was due in the main to a general feeling that the realm 
was being misgoverned, and that some one must be fssi, 
made responsible for its maladministration. It was 
actually provoked by the unwise and unjust poll-tax of one 
shilling a head on all adult persons, voted by the parliament of 
Northampton b November 1380. The last poll-tax had been 
carefully graduated on a sliding scale so as to press lightly on the 
poorest classes ; in tliis one a shilling for each person h^ to be 
exacted from every township, though it was provided that 
“ the strong should help the weak ” to a certain extent. But 
in hundreds of villages there were no ” strong ” residents, and 
the poorest cottager had to pay his three groats. The peasantry 
defended themselves by the simple device of understating the 
numbers of their families ; the returns made it appear that the 
adult population of England had gone down from 1,355,000 to 
896,000 since the poll-tax of 1379. Thereupon the government 
sent out commissioners to revise the returns and exact the missing 
shillings. Their appearance led to a series of widespread and 
preconcerted riots, which soon spread over all England frexn the 
Wash to the Channel, and in a few days developed into a for- 
midable rebellion. The poll-tax was no more than the spark 
which fired the mine ; it merely provided a good general griev- 
ance on which all malcontents could unite. In the districts 
which took arms two main causes of insurrection may be differ- 
entiated ; the first and the most widespread was the discontent 
of the rural population with the landowners and the Statute of 
Labourers. Their aim was to abolish all villein-service, and to 
wring from their lords the commutation of all manorial customs 
and obligations for a small rent— fourpence an acre was gener- 
ally the sum suggested. But there was^a simultaneous outbreak 
in many urban districts. In Winchester, London, St Albans, 
Canterbury, Bury, Beverley, Scarborough and many other places 
the rioting was as violent as in the countryside. Here the object 
of the insurgents was in most cases to break down the local 
oligarchy, who engrossed all municipal office and opj^essed 
the meaner citizens ; but in less numerous instances their end 
was to win charters from lords (almost always ecclesiastical lords) 
who had hitherto refused to grant them. But it must not be 
forgotten that there was also a tinge of purely political discontent 
about the rising ; the insurgents everywhere proclaimed theb 
intentbn to destroy ” traitors,” of whom the most generally 
condemned were the chancellor, Archbishop Sudbury, and the 
treasurer, Sir Robert Hailes, the two persons most responsible 
for the levy of the poll-tax. Often the rebels added the name 
of John of Gaunt to the list, looking upon him as the person 
ultimately responsible for the mismanagement of the war and 
the misgovernment of the realm. It must be added that though 
the leaders of the revolt were for the most part local dema- 
gogues, the creatures of the moment, there were amonc them 
a few fanatics like the ” mad priest of Kent,” John Bsm, who 
had long preached socialist doctrines from the old text : 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

and clamoured for the abolition of all differences of rank, status 
and property. Though many clerics were found among the 
rebels, it does not seem that any of them were Wycliffites, or that 
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the reformer’s teaching had played any part !n exciting the 
peasantry at this time. No contemporary authority ascribes 
the rising to the Lollards. 

The riots had begun, almost simultaneously in Kent and Essex: 
from thence they spread through East Anglia and the home 
counties. In the west and north there were only isolated and 
sporadic outbreaks, confined to a few turbulent towns. In the 
countryside the insurrection was accompanied by wholesale 
burnings of manor-rolls, the hunting down of unpopular bailiffs 
and landlords, and a special crusade against the commissioners 
of the poll-tax and the justices who had been enforcing the 
Statute of Labourers. There was more arson and blackmailing 
than murder, though some prominent persons perished, such as 
the judge, Sir John Cavendish, and the prior of Bury. In many 
regions the rising was purely disorderly and destitute of organi- 
zation. This was not, however, the case in Kent and London. 
WMt Tyi wMich had gathered at Maidstone and Canter- 

^ bury marched on the capital many thousands strong, 
headed by a local demagogue named Wat Tyler, whom they 
had chosen as their captain ; his most prominent lieutenant 
was the preacher John Ball. They announced their intention 
of executing all “ traitors,’’ seizing the person of the king, and 
setting up a new government for the realm. The royal council 
and ministers showed grievous incapacity and cowardice — they 
made no attempt to raise an army, and opened negotiations 
with the rebels. While these were in progress the malcontent 
party in London, headed by three aldermen, opened the gates 
of the city to Tyler and his horde. They poured in, and, joined 
by the London mob, sacked John of Gaunt’s palace of the Savoy, 
the Temple, and many other buildings, while the ministers took 
refuge with the young king in the Tower. It was well known 
that not only the capital and the neighbouring counties but all 
eastern England was ablaze, and the council in despair sent out 
the young king to parley with Tyler at Mile End. The rebels at 
first demanded no more than that Richard should declare 
villeinage abolished, and that all feudal dues and services should 
be commuted for a rent of fourpence an acre. This was readily 
conceded, and charters were drawn up to that effect and sealed 
by the king. But, while the meeting was still going on, Tyler 
went off to the Tower with a part of his horde, entered tlie for- 
tress unopposed, and murdered the unhappy chancellor, Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, the treasurer, and several victims more. This 
was only the beginning of massacre. Instead of dispersing with 
their charters, as did many of the peasants, Tyler and his con- 
federates ran riot through London, burning houses and slaying 
lawyers, officials, foreign merchants and other unpopular persons. 
This had the effect of frightening the propertied classes in the 
city, who had hitherto observed a timid neutrality, and turned 
public opinion against the insurgents. Next day the rebel 
leaders again invited the king to a conference, in the open space 
of Smithfield, and laid before him a programme very different 
from that propounded at Mile End. Tyler demanded that all 
differences of rank and status should cease, that all church 
lands should be confiscated and divided up among the laity, 
that the game laws should be abolished, and that “ no lord should 
any longer hold lordship except civilly.” Apparently he was 
set on provoking a refusal, and thus getting an excuse for seizing 
the person of the king. But matters went otherwise than he 
had expected; when he waxed unmannerly, and unsheathed 
his dagger to strike one of the royal retinue who had dared to 
answer him back, the mayor of London, William Walworth, 
drew his cutlass and cut him down. TTie mob strung their 
bows, and were about to shoot down the king and his suite. 
But Richard — who showed astounding nerve and presence of 
mind for a lad of fourteen — cantered up to them shouting that 
he would be their chief and captain and would give them their 
rights. The conference was continued, but, while it was in 
progress, the mayor brought up the whole civic militia of London, 
who had taken arms when they saw that the triumph of the 
rebels meant anar^y, and Rescued the king out of the hands 
of the mob. Seeinjg such a formidable body of armed men 
opposed to them, me insurgents dispersed — without their 
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reckless and ready-witted captain they were helpless (June i s, 
1381). 

This was the turning-point of the rebellion ; within a few 
days the council had collected a considerable army, which 
marched through Essext scattering such rebel bands 
as still held together. Kent was pacified at the same 
time ; and Henry Despenser, the warlike bishop of ^ 
Norwich, made a separate campaign against the East 
Anglian insurgents, defeating them at the skirmish of North 
Walsham, and hanging the local leader Geoffrey Lister, who 
had declared himself “ king of the commons ” (June 25, 1381). 
After this there was nothing remaining save to punish the leaders 
of the revolt ; a good many scores of them were hanged, though 
the vengeance exacted does not seem to have been greater than 
was justified by the numerous murders and burnings of which 
they had been guilty ; the fanatic Ball was, of course, among 
the first to suffer. On the 30th of August the rough methods 
of martial law were suspended, and on the 14th of December 
the king issued an amnesty to all save certain leaders who 
had hitherto escaped capture. A parliament had been called in 
November ; it voted that all the charters given by the king at 
Mile End were null and void, no manumissions or grants of 
privileges could have been valid without the consent of the 
estates of the realm, ” and for their own parts they would never 
consent to such, of their own free will nor other wise, even to 
.save themselves from sudden death.” 

The rebellion, therefore, had failed either to abolish villeinage 
in the countryside or to end municipal oligarchv in the towns, 
and manjr lords took the opportunity of the time of nec/ijwof 
reaction in order to revindicate old claims over their tht 
bondsmen. Nevertheless serfdom continued to decline 
all through the latter years of the 14th century, and *J'*^*®' 
was growing obsolete in the 15th. This, however, was the result 
not of the great revolt of 1381, but of economic causes working 
out their inevitable progress. The manorial system was already 
doomed, and the rent -paying tenant farmers, who had begun 
to appear after the Black Death, gradually superseded the 
villeins as the normal type of peasantry during the two gener- 
ations that followed the outbreak that is generally known as 
“ Wat Tyler’s rebellion.” 

King Richard, though he had shown such courage and ready 
resources at wSmithfield, was still only a lad of fourteen. For 
three years more he was under the control of tutors 
and governors appointed by his council. Their rule 
was incompetent, but the chief danger to the realm 
had passed away when both Charles V. of France and 
his great captain Du Guesclin died in 1380. The new king at 
Paris was a young boy, whose councils were swayed by a knot 
of quarrelsome and selfish uncles ; the vigour of the attack on 
England began to slacken. Nevertheless there was no change 
in the fortune of war, which continued to be disastrous, if on a 
smaller scale than before. The chief domestic event of the time 
was the attack of the clerical party on Wycliffe and his followers. 
The reformer had begun to develop dogmatic views, in addition 
to his old theories about the relations of Church and State. 
When he proceeded to deny the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
to assert the all-sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of life, to 
denounce saint-worship, pilgrimages, and indulgences, and to 
declare the pope to be Antichrist, he frightened his old supporter 
John of Gaunt and the politicians of the anti-clerical clique. 
They ceased to support him, and his followers became a sect 
rather than a political party. He and his disciples were expelled 
from Oxford, and ere long the bishops began to arrest and try 
them for heresy. Wycliffe himself, strange to say, was not 
molested. He survived to publish his translation of the Bible and 
to die in peace in December 1383. But his followers were being 
hunted, and imprisoned or forced to recant, all through the 
later years of Richard II. Yet they continued to multiply, and 
exercised at times considerable influence; though they had 
few supporters among the baronage, yet among the lesser gentry 
and still more among the burgher class and in the universities 
they were strong. It was not till the next reign, when the 
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bishops succeeded in calling in the crown to their aid, and all the domestic politics of the realm. After two long truces, 
passed the statute De heretico comburendo, that Lollardy ceased which filled the years 1390-1395, a definitive peace was at last 
to flourish. concluded, by which the English king kept Calais and the coast- 

King Richard meanwhile had grown to man’s estate, and had strip of Guienne, from Bordeaux to Bayonne, which had never 
resolved to take the reins of power into his own hands. He been lost to the enemy. To confirm the peace, he married 
was wayward, high-spirited and self-confident. He Isabella, the young daughter of Charles VI. (Nov. 1396); he 
Mnwtll wished to restore the royal powers which had slipped had lost his first wife, the excellent Anne of Bohemia, two years 
ruj*. into the hands of the council and parliament during before. 

his minority, and had small doubts of his capacity 'Fhe king seemed firmly seated on his throne — so much so that 
to restore it. His chosen instruments were two men whom in 1395 he had found leisure for a long expedition to Ireland, 
his enemies called his “ favourites,” though it was absurd to which none of his ancestors had visited since King jnctard 
apply the name either to an elderly statesman like Michael de John. He compelled all the native princes to do him nduccB 
la Pole, who was made chancellor in 1384, or to Robert de Vere, homage, and exercised the royal authority in such a inUadto 
earl of Oxford, a young noble of the oldest Imeage, who was the firm manner as had never before been known in the 
king’s other confidant. Neither of them was an upstart, and island. But those who looked forward to quiet and prosperous 
both, the one from his experience and the other from his high times both for Ireland and for England were destined to be un- 
station, were persons who might legitimately aspire to a place deceived. In 1397 Richard carried out an extraordinary and 
among the advisers of the king. But Richard was tactless ; unexpected coup d'itaij which he had evidently premeditated 
he openly flouted his two uncles, John of Gaunt and Thomas for many years. Having lived down his unpopularity, and made 
of Woodstock, and took no pains to conciliate either the baronage himself many powerful friends, he resolved to take his long- 
or the commons. His autocratic airs and his ostentatious prefer- deferred revenge on Gloucester and the other lords appellant, 
ence for his confidants — of whom he made the one earl of Suffolk He trumped up a vain story that his uncle was once more 
ittipBMoh^ Other marquess of Dublin — provoked both conspiring against him, arrested him, and sent him 

meutof lords and commons. Pole was impeached on a ground- over to Calais, where he was secretly murdered revBogBPit 
ttB king'M less charge of corruption and condemned, but Richard prison. At the same time Gloucester’s two chief oioucMicr 
at once pardoned him and restored him to favour. De confederates of 1387, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, tt* 

*** Vere was banished to Ireland, but at his master’s desire were tried and sentenced to death : the former was 
omitted to leave the realm. The contemptuous disregard for actually executed, the latter imprisoned for life. The ^ 
the will of parliament which the king displayed brought on him other two lords appellant, Mowbray, duke of Norfolk,^ and 
a worse fate than he deserved. His youngest uncle, Thomas of Henry of Bolingbroke, the son of John of Gaunt, were dealt 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, was a designing and ambitious with a year later. Richard pretended to hold them among his 
prince who saw his own advantage in embittering the strife best friends, but in 1398 induced Bolingbroke to accuse 
between Richard and his parliament. John of Gaunt having Norfolk of treasonable language. Mowbray denied it, mButof 
departed to Spain, where he was stirring up civil strife in the name and challenged his accuser to a judicial duel. When 
of his wife, the heiress of Peter the Cruel, Gloucester put him- they were actually facing each other in the lists at 
self at the head of the opposition. Playing the part of the dema- Coventry, the king forbade tliem to fight, and an- ® 
gogue, and exaggerating all his nephew’s petulant acts and nounced that he banished them both — Henry for six years, 
sayings, he declared the constitution in danger, and took arms Norfolk for life. 

at the head of a party of peers, the earls of Warwick, Arundel Having thus completed his vengeance on those who had slain 
and Nottingham, and Henry, earl of Derby, the son of John of his friends ten years before — their respective punishments were 
Gaunt, who called themselves the lords appellant, judiciously adapted to their several responsibilities in 
•*iordM because they were ready to “appeal” Richard’s that matter— Richard began to behave in an arbitrary 
appBh councillors of treason. Public opinion was against and unconstitutional fashion. He evidently thought Riebmrd. 
tMttt,” small army which his confidant that no one would dare to lift a hand against him after 

De Vere raised under the royal banner was easily scattered by the examples that he had just made. This might have been so, 
Gloucester’s forces at the rout of Radcot Bridge (Dec. 20, 1387). if he had continued to rule as cautiously as during the time when 
Oxford and Suffolk succeeded in escaping to France, but the he was nursing his scheme of revenge. But now his brain seemed 
king and the rest of his adherents fell into the hands of the lords to be turned by success — indeed his wild language at times 
appellant. They threatened for a moment to depose him, seemed to argue that he was not wholly sane. He declared that 
but finally placed him under the control of a council and ministers all pardons issued since 1387 were invalid, and imposed heavy 
Bxecutloa c^^^sen by themselves, and to put him in a proper fines on persons, and even on whole shires, that had given the 
otttc state of terror, executed Lord Beauchamp, the judge, lords appellant aid. He made huge forced loans, and employed 
king*M Sir Rol^ert Tressilian, and six or seven more of his recklessly the abuse of purveyance. He browbeat the jud^e.s 
MeadM. friends. This was a piece of gratuitous cruelty, on the bench, and kept many persons under arrest for indefinite 

for the king, though wayward and unwise, had done nothing to periods without a trial. But the act which provoked the nation 
justify such treatment. most was that he terrified the parliament which met at Shrews- 

To the surjirise of the nation Richard took his humiliation bury in 1398 into voting away its powers to a small committee 
quietly. But he was merely biding his time ; he Imd sworn of ten persons, all creatures of his own. This body he used as 
Richard revenge in his heart, but he was ready to wait long for his instrument of government, treating its assent as equivalent 
rutea con* it. For the next nine years he appeared an unexcep- to that of a whole parliament in session. There seemed to be an 
atuution- tionable sovereign, anxious only to conciliate the end to the constitutional liberties of England. 

nation and parliament. He got rid of the ministers Such violence, however, speedily brought its own punishment, 
imposed upon him by the lords appellant, but replaced them In 1399 Richard sailed over to Ireland to put down a revolt of 
by Bishop Wykeham and other old statesmen against whom the native princes, who had defeated and slain the 
no objection could be raised. He disarmed Gloucester by making earl of March, his cousin and their lord-lieutenant. 
a close alliance with his elder uncle John of Gaunt, who had been While he was absent Henry of Bolingbroke landed toiraiaad, 
absent in Spain during the troubles of 1387-1388, and was dis- at Ravenspur with a .small body of exiles and mer- 
pleased at the violent doings of his brother. His rule was mild cenaries. He pretended that he had merely come to claim the 
and moderate, and he succeeded at last in freeing estates and title of his father John of Gaunt, who had died a 
himself from the incubus of the French war — ^the few months before. The adventurer was at once joined by the 
source of most of the evils of the time, for it was the 1 xhe Nottingham of 1387, who had been promoted to the higher 
heavy taxation required to feed this struggle which embittered title. 
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earl of Ndrthumberlahd and all the lords of the north ; the army 
which was called out against him refused to fight, and joined 
H9ttryof httnner, and in a few days he was master of all 
BoUttg‘ England (July 1399). King Richard, hurrying back 
bfluf from Ireland, landed at Milford Haven just in time 
that the levies raised in his name had dis- 
^ * ’ persed or joined the enemy. He still had with him a 
considerable force, and might have tried the fortune of war with 
some prospect of success. But his conduct seemed dictated 
by absolute infatuation ; he might have fought, or he might 
have fled to his father-in-law in France, if he judged his troops 
untrustworthy. Instead of taking either course, he 
RiSdrd, <^^crted his army by night, and fled into the Welsh 
mountains, apparently with the intention of collecting 
fresh adherents from North Wales and Cheshire, the only region.s 
where he was popular. But Bolingbroke had already seized 
Chester, and was marching against him at the head of such a 
large army that the fcountryside refused to stir. After skulking 
for three weeks in the hills, Richard surrendered to his cousin 
at Flint, on the 19th of August 1399, having previously stipu- 
lated that if he consented to abdicate his life should be spared, 
Sanvttdtr adherents pardoned, and an honourable livelihood 
and abdi- assured to him. This surrender put the crown to his 
iMtioaot career of folly. He should have known that Henry 
Richard, ^^uld never feel safe while he survived, and that no 
(jdths could be trusted in such circumstances. At all costs he 
should have endeavoured to escape abroad, a course that was 
still in his power. 

Richard carried out his part of the bargain ; he executed a deed 
of abdication in which he owned himself “ insufficient and use- 
less.’' It was read to a parliament summoned in his 
aiottof September, and the throne was 

HaurylV. (declared vacant. There was small doubt as to the 
personality of his successor ; possession is nine points 
of the law, and Henry of Bolingbroke for the moment hail the 
whole nation at his back. His hereditary title indeed was im- 
perfect ; though he was the eldest descendant of Edward III. 
in the male line after Richard, yet there was a whole family 
which stood between him and the crown. From Lionel of 
Clarence, the second son of Edward III. (John of Gaunt was 
only the third) descended the house of March, and the late king 
had proclaimed that Edmund of March would be his heir if he 
should die childless. Fortunately for Bolingbroke the young 
earl was only six years of age ; not a voice was raised in his 
favour in parliament. When Henry stood forward and claimed 
the vacant throne by right of conquest and also by right of 
descent, no one gainsaid liim. Lords and commons voted that 
they would have him for their king, and he was duly crowned 
on the 13th of Octol)er 1399. No faith was kept with the un- 
happy Richard ; he was placed in close and secret confinement, 
and denied the ordinary comforts of life. Moreover the ad- 
herents for whose safety he had stipulated were nt once im- 
peached of treason. 

Henry of Lancaster came to the throne, for all intents and 
purposes as an elective king ; he had to depend for the future 
on his ability to conciliate and satisfy the baronage 
the commons by his governance. Pdr by his 
king. usurpation he had sanctioned the theory that kings 
can be deposed for incapacity and maladministration. 
If he himself should become unpopular, all the arguments that 
he had employed against Richard might be turned against him- 
self. The prospect was not reassuring ; his revenue was small, 
and parliament would certainly murmur if he tried to increase 
it. The late king was not without partisans and admirers. 
There was a considerable chance that the French king might 
decide war — nominally to avenge his son-in-law, really to win 
Calais and Bordeaux. Of the partisans who had placed Henry 
on the throne many were greedy, and some were wholly un- 
reasonable. But he trusted to his tact and his energy, and 
cheerfully undertook the Itiik of ruling as a constitutional king 
—the friend of the parliament that had placed ium on the 
throne. 
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Tl)e problem proved more weary and exhausting than he had 
suspected. From the very first his reign Was a time of war, 
foreign and domestic, of murmuring, and of humiliating 
shifts and devices. Henry commenced his career by 
granting the adherents of Richard II. their lives, after 
they had been first declared guilty of treason and had 
been deprived of the titles, lands and endowments given them 
by the late king. I’heir reply to this very modified show of mercy 
was to engage in a desperate conspiracy against liim. If they 
had waited till his popularity had waned, they might have had 
some chance of success, but in anger and resentment they struck 
too soon. The earls of Kent and Huntingdon, close kinsmen 
of Richard on his mo timer’s side, the earl of Salisbury — a noted 
Lollard — ^and the lords Despenser and Lumley took arms at 
midwinter (Jan. 4, 1400) and attempted to seize the king at 
Windsor. They captured the castle, but Henry escaped, raised 
the levies of London against them, and beat them into the west. 
Kent and Salisbury were slain at Cirencester, the others captured 
and executed with many of their followers. Their rebellion 
scaled the fate of the master in whose cause they had risen. 
Henry and his counsellors were determined that there should 
be no further use made of the name of the “ lawful 
king,’’ and Richard was deliberately murdered by 
privation — insufficient clothing, food and warmth — 
in his dungeon at Pontefract Castle (Feb. 17, 1400). It is im- 
possible not to pity his fate. He had been wayward, unwise and 
occasionally revengeful ; but his provocation had been great, 
and if few tyrants have used more violent and offensive language, 
few have comnutted such a small list of actual crimes. It was 
a curious commentary on Henry's policy, that Richard, evru 
when dead, did not cease to give him trouble. Rumour gfit 
abroad, owing to the secrecy of his end, that he was not 
really dead, and an impostor long lived at the Scottish court 
who claimed to be the missing king, and was recognized as 
Richard by many malcontents who wished to be deceived. 

The rising of the earls was only the first and the least danger- 
ous of the trials of Henry IV. Only a few months after their 
death a rebellion of a far more formidable sort broke 
out in Wales— where Richard 11 . had been popular, 
and the house of March, his natural heirs, held large Owea 
estates. The leader was a gentleman named Owen 
Glendower, who had the blood of the ancient kings of 
Gwynedd in his veins. Originally he had taken to the hills as 
a mere outlaw, in consequence of a quarrel with one of the 
marcher barons ; but after many small successes he began to 
be recognized as a national leader by his countrymen, and pro- 
claimed himself prince of Wales. The king marched against 
him in person in 1400 and 1401, but Glendower showed himself 
a master of guerrilla warfare ; he refused battle, and defied 
pursuit in his mountains, till the stores of the English army were 
exhausted and Henry was forced to retire. His prestige as a 
general was shaken, and his treasury exhausted by these fruitless 
irregular campaigns. 

Meanwhile worse troubles were to come. The commons were 
beginning to murmur at the king’s administration ; they had 
obtained neither the peace nor the diminished taxation 
which they had been promised. Moreover, among 
some classes at least, he had won desperate hatrcjd commona. 
by his policy in matters of religion. One of his chief 
supporters in 1399 had been Archbishop Arundel, an old enemy 
of Richard II. and brother to the earl who had been beheaded 
in 1397. Arundel was determined to extirpate the Lollards, 
and used his influence on the king to induce him to frame and 
pass through parliament the detestable statute ^^^statuuDc 
heretico comburendoj which recognized death by burn- 
ing at the stake as the penalty of heresy, and bound *»"»- 
the civil authorities to arrest, hand over to the church 
courts, and receive back for execution, all contumacious Lollards. 
Henry himself does not seem to have been particularly enthusi- 
astic for persecution, but in order to keep the church party 
on his side be was forced to sanction it. The burnings began 
with that of William Sawtr^, a London vicar on the 2nd of 
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March 1401 ; they continued intermittently throughout the reign. 
The victims were nearly all clei^gy or citizens ; Ae king shrank 
from touching the Lollards of higher rank, and even employed 
in his service some who were notoriously tainted with heresy. 

External troubles continued to multiply during Henry’s 
earlier years. The Scots had declared war, and there was every 
sign that the French would soon follow suit, for the 
king’s failure to crush Glendower had destroyed his 
reputation for' capacity. The rebel achieved his 
greatest success in June 1402, when he surprised and routed the 
whole levy of the marcher lords at Eryn G’las, between Pilleth 
and Knighton, capturing (among many other prisoners) Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, the uncle and guardian of the young earl of 
March, whom all malcontents regarded as the rightful monarch 
of England. A few months after the king’s fortune seemed to 
take a turn for the better, when the Scots were defeated at 
Homildon Hill by the carl of Northumberland and 
Henry Percy, the celebrated “ Hotspur.” But 
/f//A victory was to be the prelude to new dangers : 

half the nobility of Scotland had been captured in 
the battle, and Northumberland intended to fill his coffers with 
their ransoms ; but the king looked upon them as state 
prisoners and announced his intention of taking tliem out of the 
earl’s hands. Northumberland was a greedy and unscrupulous 
Border chief, who regarded himself os entitled to exact whatever 
he chose from his master, because he had been the first to join 
him at his landing in 1399, and had lent him a consistent support 
ever since. He had been amply rewarded by grants of land 
and money, but was not yet satisfied. In indignation at the first 
refusal that he had met., the earl conspired with Glendower to 
Con- rebellion in the name of the rightful heirs of 

piracy of King Richard, the house of March. The third party 
Nortbam- in the plot was Sir Edmund Mortimer, Glcndower’s 
captive, who was easily persuaded to join a movement 
aggrandizement of his own family. He married 
Owen’s daughter, and became his trusted lieutenant. 
Northumberland also enlisted the services of his chief Scottish 
prisoner, the earl of Douglas, who promised him aid from beyond 
Tweed. 

In July 1403 came the crisis of King Henry’s reign ; while 
Glendower burst into South Wales, and overran the whole 
lasarrac- countryside a.s far as Cardiff and Carmarthen, the 
tioniatba Percies raised their banner in the North. The old earl 
noHhmad set himself to subdue Yorkshire; his son Hotspur 
and the earl of Douglas marched south and opened 
communication with the Welsh. All Cheshire, a district always 
faithful to the name of Richard II., ro.se in their favour, and they 
were joined by Hotspur’s uncle, the earl of Worcester. They 
then advanced towards Shrewsbury, where they hoped that 
(Bendower might meet them. But long ere the Welsh could 
appear, King Henry was on the spot ; he brought the rebels 
Defeat of action at Hately Field, just outside the gates of 
therebeia Shrewsbury, and inflicted on them a complete defeat, 
which his young son Henry of Monmouth first 
bary, reputation as a fighting man. Hotspur was 

slain, Worcester taken and beheaded, Douglas dc.sperately 
wounded (july 23, 1403). On receiving this disastrous news 
the carl of Northumberland sued for pardon ; the king was 
unwise enough to grant it, merely punishing him by fining him 
and taking all his castles out of his hands. 

By winning the battle of Shrewsbury Henry IV. had saved 
his crown, but his troubles were yet far from an end. The long- 
expected breach with France had at last come to 
Warwiib ^ Orleans, without any declaration of 

naewed, war, had entered Guienne, while a French fleet attacked 
the south-west of England, and burnt Plymouth. 
Even more menacing to the king’s prosperity was the news 
that another so|uadron had anneared off the coast of Wales, 
and landed stores and sitccoiirs for Glendower, who had now 
conquered the whole princinal.tv save a few isolated fortresses. 
The drain of monev to meet this combination of foreign war 
and domestic rebellion was more than the king’s exchequer 


could meet. He was driven into unconstitutional ways oif 
raisii^ money, which recalled all the misdoings of his prede- 
cessor. Hence came a series of rancorous q^uarrels with his 
parliaments, which grew more disloyal and damorous 
at every new session. The cry was raised that the 
taxes were heavy not because of the French or Welsh aaauaieM 
wars, but because Henry lavished his money on ^nuaaiaf 
favourites and unworthy dependents. He was forced 
to bow before the storm, though the charge had small 
foundation : the greater part of his household was dismissed, 
and the war- taxes were paid not to his treasurer but to a 
financial committee appointed by parliament. , ' 

It was not till 1405 that the worst of Henry’s troubles came 
to an end. This year saw the last of the convulsions that 
threatened to overturn him, — a rising in the North 
headed by the old earl of Northumberland, by Richard 
Scrope, archbishop of York, and by Thomas Mowbray tbeNotfb. 
the earl marshal. It might have proved even more 
dangerous than the rebellion of 1403, if Henry’s unscrupulous 
general Ralph, earl of Westmorland, had not lured Scrope and 
Mowbray to a conference, and then arrested them under circum> 
stances of the vilest treachery. He handed them over to the king, 
who beheaded them both outside the gate of York, without any 
proper trial before their peers. Northumberland thereup^ 
fled to Scotland without further fighting. He remained in exile 
till January 1408, when he made a final attempt to raise rebellion 
in the North, and was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Bramham Moor. 

l^ng before this last-named fight Henry’s fortunes had begun 
to mend. Glendower was at last checked by the untiring energy 
of the king’s eldest son, Henry of Monmouth, who sappeeam 
had been given charge of the Welsh war. Even when aioaoftbe 
French aid was sent him, the rebel chief proved unable 
to maintain his grip on vSouth Wales. He was beaten 
out of it in 1406, and Aberystwyth Castle, where his garrison 
made a desperate defence for two years, became the southern 
limit of his dominions. In the end of 1408 Prince Henry captured 
this place, and six weeks later Harlech, the greatest stronghold 
of the rebels, where Sir Edmund Mortimer, Owen’s son-in-law 
and most trusted captain, held out till he died of starvation. 
From this time onwards the Welsh rebellion gradually died 
down, till Owen relapsed into the position from which he had 
St arted, that of a guerrilla chief maintaining a predatory warfare 
in the mountains. From 1409 onward he ceased to be a public 
flanger to the realm, yet so great was his cunning and activity 
that he was never caught, and died still maintaining a hopeless 
rebellion so late as 1416. 

'I’he French war died down about the same lime that the Welsh 
rebellion became insignificant. Louis of Orleans, the head of 
the French war party, was murdered by his cousin sadoftba 
John, duke of Burgundy, in November 1407, and after Freacb 
his death the French turned from the struggle with »adSeot* 
England to indulge in furious civil wars. Calais, 

Bordeaux and Bayonne still remained safe under the English 
banner. The Scottish war had ended even earlier. Prince James, 
the heir of Robert III., had been captured at sea in 1406. The 
duke of Albany, who became regent when Robert died, had no 
wish to see his nephew return, and concluded a corrupt agree- 
ment with the king of England, by which he undertook to keep 
Scotland out of the strife, if Henry would prevent the rightful 
heir from returning to claim his own.^ Hence Albany and his 
son ruled at Edinburgh for seventeen years, while James was 
detained in an honourable captivity at Windsor. 

From 1408 till his death in 1413 Henry was freed from all 
the dangers which had beset his earlier years. But he got small 
enjoyment from the crown which no longer tottered mam of 
on his brow. Soon after his execution of Archbishop the king* 
Scrope he had been smitten with a painful disorder, Pdctioaia 
which his enemies declared to be the punishmerit ^ 

Mr Andrew Lang takes a different view of the character of 
Albany and his attitude in this matter. See Hist, of Scotland^ i. 
289, and the article Scotland : [Ed.] 
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inilicted on him by heaven for the prelate's death. It grew 
gradually worse, and developed into what his contemporaries 
called leprosy— a loathsome skin disease accompanied by bouts 
of fever, which sometimes kept him bedridden for months at a 
time. I'rom 1409 onwards he became a mere invalid, only able 
to assert himself in rare intervals of convalescence. The domestic 
politics of the realm during his last five years were nothing 
more than a struggle between two court factions who desired 
to use his name. The one was headed by his son Henry, prince 
of Wales, and his half-brothers John, Henry and Thomas Beau- 
fort, the base-born but legitimized children of John of Gaunt. 
The other was under the direction of Archbishop Arundel, the 
king’s earliest ally, who had already twice served him as chan- 
cellor, and had the whole church party at his back. Arundel 
was backed by Thomas duke of Clarence, the king’s second son, 
who was an enemy of the Beauforts, and not on the best terms 
with his own elder brother, the prince of Wales. The fluctuating 
influence of each party with the king was marked by the passing 
of the chancellorship from Arundel to Henry Beaufort and back 
again during the five years of Henry’s illness. Tlie rivalry 
between them was purely personal ; both were prepared to go on 
with the “ Lancastrian experiment,” the attempt to govern 
the realm in a constitutional fashion by an alliance between the 
king and the parliament ; both were eager persecutors of the 
Lollards ; both were eager to make profit for England by inter- 
fering in the civil wars of the Orleanists and Burgundians which 
were now devastating France. 

The prince of Wales, it is clear, gave much umbrage to his 
father by his eagerness to direct the policy of the crown ere yet 
it had fallen to him by inheritance. The king sus- 
pected, and with good reason, that his son wished 
him to abdicate, and resented the idea. It seems that 
a plot with such an object was actually on foot, and that the 
younger Henry gave it up in a moment of l)etter feeling, when 
he realized the evil impression that tlie unfilial act wouhl make 
upon the nation. At this time the prince gave small promise of 
developing into tlie model monarch that he afterwards became. 
There was no doubt of his militiiry ability, which had been fully 
demonstrated in the long Welsh wars, but he is reputed to have 
shown himself arrogant, contentious and over-given to loose- 
living. There were many. Archbishop Arundel among them, 
who looked forward with apprehension to his accession to the 
tlirone. 

The two parties in the council of Henry IV. were agreed that 
it would be profitable to intervene in tlie wars of France, but 
they differed ns to the side which offered the most 
gmoidoa advantages. Hence came action which seemed in- 
io^mae*. consistent, if not immoral ; in 1411, under the prince’s 
influence, an English contingent joined the Bur- 
gundians and helped them to raise the siege of Paris. In 1412, 
by Arundel’s advice, a second army under the duke of Clarence 
crossed the Channel to co-operate with the Orleanists. But the 
French factions, wise for once, made peace at the time of 
Clarence’s expedition, and paid him 210,000 gold crowns to leave 
the coun^ 1 The only result of the two expeditions was to give 
the English soldiery a poor opinion of French military capacity, 
and a notion that money was easily to be got from the distracted 
realm beyond the narrow seas. 

On the 20th of March 141^, King Henry’s long illness at last 
reached a fatal issue, and his eldest son ascended the throne. 

The new king had everything in his favour ; his father 
Acceasha borne the odium of usurpation and fought down 
H$arrv, the forces of anarchy. The memory of Richard II. 

had been forgotten ; the young earl of March had 
grown up into the most harmless and unenterprising of men, 
and the nation seemed satisfied with the new dynasty, whose 
first sovereign had shown himself, under much provocation, the 
most moderate and accommodating of constitutional monarchs. 

Henry V. on his accession bade farewell to the faults of his 
youth. He seems to hiiyojhfdt a genuine regret for the unfilial 
conduct which had vexed his father’s last years, and showed a 
careful determination to turn over a new leaf and give his 
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enemies no scope for criticism. From the first he showed a sober 
and grave bearing; he reconciled himself to all his enemies, 
gave up his youthful follies, and became a model king 
according to the ideas of his day. There is no doubt ^tmeter. 
that he had a strong sense of moral responsibility, 
and that he was sincerely pious. But his piety inspired him to 
redouble the persecution of the unfortunate Lollards, whom his 
father had harried only in an intermittent fashion ; and his 
sense of moral responsibility did not prevent him from taking 
the utmost advant^e of the civil wars of his unhappy neighbours 
of France. 

'J'he first notable event of Henry’s reign was his assault upon 
the Lollards. His father had spared their lay chiefs, and con- 
tented himself with burning preachers or tradesmen. 

Henry arrested John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, their 2 ®” 
leading politician, and had him tried and condemned LoUmniM. 
to the stake. But Oldcastle escaped from the Tower 
before the day fixed for his execution, and framed a wild plot 
for slaying or deposing his persecutor. He planned to gather 
the Lollards of London and the Home Counties under arms, 
and to seize the person of the king — a scheme as wild 
as the design of Guy Fawkes or the Fifth Monarchy 
Men in later generations, for the sectaries were not ouesath. 
strong enough to coerce the whole nation. Henry 
received early notice of the plot, and nipped it in the bud, 
scattering Oldcasile’s levies in St Giles’ Fields (Jan. 10, 1414) 
and hanging most of his lieutenants. But their reckless leader 
escaped, and for three years led the life of an outlaw, till in 1417 
he was finally captured, still in arms, and sent to the stake. 

This danger having passed, Henry set himself to take advan- 
tage of the troubles of I'rance. He threatened to invade that 
realm unless the Orleans faction, who had for the 
moment possession of the person of the mad king 
diaries VI., should restore to him all that Edward III. Fme*, 
had owned in 1360, wdth Anjou and Normandy in 
addition. The demand was absurd and exorbitant and vva.s 
refused, though the French government offered him the hand of 
their king’s daughter Catherine with a dowry of 800,000 crowns 
and the districts of Quercy and P6rigord — sufficiently handsome 
terms. When he b^an to collect a fleet and an army, they added 
to the offer the Limousin and other regions ; but Henry was 
determined to pick his quarrel, and declared war in an impudent 
and hypocritical manifesto, in which he declared that he was 
driven into strife against liis will. The fact was that he had 
secured the promise of the neutrality or the co-operation of the 
Burgundian faction, and thought that he could crush the 
Orleanists with ease. 

He sailed for France in August 1415, with an army compact 
and well-equipped, but not very numerous. On the eve of his 
departure he detected and quelled a plot as wild and 
futile as tliat of Oldcastle. The conspirators were his 
cousin, Richard, earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and 
Sir Thomas Grey, a kinsman of the Percies. They 
had planned to raise a rebellion in the name of the earl of March, 
in whose cause Wales and the Nortli were to have been called 
to arms. But March himself refused to stir, and betrayed them 
to the king, who promptly beheaded them, and set sail five days 
later. He landed near the mouth of the Seine, and commenced 
his campaign by besieging and capturing Harfleur, which the 
Orleanists made no attempt to succour. But such a large 
number of his troops perished in the trenches by a pestilential 
disorder, that he found himself too weak to march on Paris, and 
took his way to Calais across Picardy, hoping, as it seems, to lure 
the French to battle by exposing his small army to attack. 
The plan was hazardous, for the Orleanists turned out in great 
numbers and almost cut him off in the marshes of the Somme, 
When he had stniggled across them, and was half-way to Calais, 
the enemy beset him in the fields of Agincourt (Oct. 25, 

1415). Here Henry vindicated his military I'cputation 
by winning a victory even more surprising than those ^ 
of Cre^y and Poitiers, for he was outnumbered in an even greater 
proportion than the two Edwards had been in 1346 and 1356, 
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and had to take the ofEensive instead of being attacked in a strong 
position. The heavily armoured French noblesse, embogged 
m miry meadows, proved helpless before the lightly equipped 
English archery. The slaughter in their ranks was terrible, and 
the young duke of Orleans, the head of the predominant faction 
of the moment, was tak-en prisoner with many great nobles. How- 
ever, so exhausted was the victorious army that Henry iiurjly 
led it back to Calais, without attempting anything more in this 
year. The sole tangible asset of the campaign was 
possession of Harfleur, the gate of Normandy, 

* a second Calais in its advantages when future in- 
vasions were taken in hand. The moral effects were more im- 
portant. The Orleanist party was shaken in its power the 
rival Burgundian faction became more inclined to commit itself 
to the English cause, and the terror of the English arms weighed 
heavily upon both. 

It was not till the next year but one that Henry renewed his 
invasion of France — the intervening space was spent in ne- 
BaglMud gotiations with Burgundy, and with the emperor 
mStb9 Sigismund, whose aid the king secured in return for 
aouBcllof help in putting an end to the scandalous “great 
CoaMtance* g^hism ’’ which had been rending the Western Church 
for so many years. The English deputation lent their aid to 
Sigismund at the council of Constance, when Christendom was 
at last reunited under a single head, though all the reforms 
which were to have accompanied the reunion were postponed, 
and ultimately avoided altogether, by the restored papacy. 

In July 1417 Henry began his second invasion of France, and 
landed at the mouth of the Seine with a powerful army of 17,000 
Maary*a resolved to adopt a plan of campaign 

aacMd very different from those which Edward HI. or the 
iDvaaioa Black Prince had been wont to pursue, having in view 
ot Franca, nothing more than the steady and gradual conquest 
of the province of Normandy. This he was able to accomplish 
without any interference from the government at Paris, for the 
constable Armagnac, who had succeeded the captive Orleans 
at the head of the anti-Burgundian party, had no troops to spare. 

He was engaged in a separate campaign with Henry’s 
Coa^uaat John the Fearless, and left Normandy to shift 
^Normandy. itself. One after another all the towns of the duchy 
were reduced, save Rouen, the siege of which, as the 
hardest task, King Henry postponed till the rest of the country- 
side was in his hands. He sat down to besiege it in 1418, and 
was detained before its walls for many months, for the citizens 
made an admirable defence. Meanwhile a change had taken 
place in the domestic politics of France ; the Burgundians seized 
Paris in May 1418 ; the constable Armagnac and many of his 
Triumph Partisans were massacred, and John the Fearless got 
oftha possession of the person of the mad Charles VI., 
Bur- and became the responsible ruler of France, He had 
guttdiana. choose between buying off his English allies 

by great concessions, or taking up the position of champion of 
French interests. He selected the latter role, broke with Henry, 
and tried to relieve Rouen. But all his efforts were foiled, and the 
Norman capital surrendered, completely starved out, on 
the 19th of January 1419. On this Burgundy resolved 
Ronan. negotiations with Henry ; he wished to free 

his hands for an attack on his domestic enemies, who 
had rallied beyond the Loire under the leadership of the dauphin 
Charles — from whom the party, previously known first as Or- 
leanists and then as Armagnacs, gets for the future the name 
of the “ Dauphinois.” The English king, however, seeing the 
manifest advantage of his position, tried to drive too hard a 
bargain ; he demanded the old boundaries of 1360, with his new 
conquest of Normandy, the hand of the princess Catherine, and 
a great sum of ready money. Burgundy dared not concede so 
much, under pain of alienating all his more patriotic 
Murdaroi supporters. He broke off the conference of Meulan, 
and tried to patch up a peace with the dauphin, in 
’ order to unite all Frenchmen against the foreign in- 
vader. This laudable intention was wrecked by the treachery 
of the young heir to the French throne ; on the bridge of 
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Montereau Charles deliberately murdered the suppliant duke, as 
he knelt to do homage, thinking thereby that he would make 
an end of the Burgundian party (Sept. 9, 1419). 

This abominable deed gave northern France for twenty years 
to an English master. The young duke of Burgundy, PhUip 
the Good, and his supporters in Paris and the north, -- - 
were so incensed with the dauphin’s cruel treachery 
that they resolved that he should never inherit his aakaow 
father’s crown. They proffered peace to King Henry, Mga 
and offered to recognize his preposterous^ claim to 
the French t^one, on condition that he should marry 
the princess Catherine and guarantee the constitutional 
liberties of the realm. The insane Charles VI. should keep nominal 
possession of the royal title till his death, but meanwhile tlie 
Burgundians would do homage to Henry as “ heir of France.” 
These terms were welcomed by the English king, 
and ratified at the treaty of Troyes (May 21, 1420). f^yag, 
Henry married the princess Catherine, received the 
oaths of Duke Philip and his partisans, and started forth to 
conquer the Dauphinois at the head of an mmy of which half 
was composed of Burgundian levies. Paris, Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, and indeed the greater part of France north of the Loire, 
acknowledged him as their sovereign. 

Henry had only two years longer to live ; they were spent in 
incessant and successful campaigning against the partisans of 
his brother-in-law, the dauphin Charles; by a long 
series of sieges the partisans of that worthless prince 
were evicted from all their northern strongholds. 

They fought long and bitterly, nor was this to be marvelled at, 
fur Henry had a custom of executing as traitors all who with- 
stood him, and those who had once defied him did well to fight 
to the last gasp, in order to avoid the block or the halter. In 
the longest and most desperate of these sieges, that of Meaux 
(Oct. i42i~March 1422), the king contracted a dysenteric ailment 
which he could never shake off. He survived for a few months, 
but died, worn out by his incessant campaigning, on the 31st of 
August 1422, leaving the crown of England and the heirship of 
France to his only child Henry of Windsor, an infant less than 
two years old. 

Few sovereigns in history have accomplished such a disastrous 
life’s work as this much-admired prince. If he had not been 
a soldier of the first ability and a diplomatist of the 
most unscrupulous sort, he could never have advanced ^ ® • 
so far towards his ill-chosen goal, the conquest of g^maia. 
France. His genius and the dauphin’s murderous art 
of folly at Montereau conspired to make the mcredible almost 
possible. Indeed, if Henry had lived fivfe y ws longer, he would 
probably have carried his arms to the Mediterranean, and have 
united France and England in uneasy union for some short space 
of time. It is clear that they could not have been held together 
after his death, for none but a king of exceptional powers could 
have resisted their natural impulse to break apart. As it was, 
Henry had accomplished just enough to tempt his countrymen 
to persevere for nearly thirty years m the endeavour to complete 
the task he had begun. France was ruined for a generation, 
England was exhausted by her effort, and (what was worse) her 
governing classes learnt in the long and pitiless war lessons "oi 
demoralization which were to bear fruit in the ensuing struggle 
of the two Roses. It is a strange fact that Henry, though he was 
in many respects a conscientious man, ydth a strong sense of 
responsibility, and a sincere piety, was so blind to the un- 
righteousness of his own actions that he died asserting that 
“ neither ambition nor vainglory had led him into France, but 
a genuine desire to assert a righteous claim, which he desired 
his heirs to prosecute to the bitter end.” 

The guardianship of the infant Ktriry VI. fell to his two 
uncles, John of Bedford and Humphrey of Gloucester, the two 

1 The peculiar absurdity of Henry's claim to be king of France was 
that if, on the original English claim as set forth by Edward III., 
heirship through females counted, then the earl of March was 
entitled to the French throne. A vote of the English parliament 
superseding March’s claim in favour of that of Henry IV. could 
obviou^y have no legal effect in France. 
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surviving brothers of the late king. Bedford became regent 
in France, and took over the heritage of the war, m which he 
H9BryVL vigorously aided by the young Philip of Bur- 
gundy, whose sister he soon after married. Almost 
his first duty was to bury the insane Charles VI., who only 
survived his son-in-law for a few months, and to proclaim his 
little nephew king , of France under the name of Henry II. 
Gloucester, however, had personal charge of the child, who was ' 
to be reared in England ; he had also hoped to become pro- 
tector of the realm, and to use tlie position for his own private 
interests, for he was a selfish and ambitious prince. But the 
council refused to let him assume the full powers of a regent, 
and bound him with many checks and restrictions, because they 
were well aware of his character. The tiresome and monotonous 
domestic history of England during the next twenty years 
consisted of little else than quarrels between Gloucester and 
the lords of the council, of whom the chief was the duke’s half- 
uncle Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, the last to survive 
of all the sons of John of Gaunt. I’he duke and the bishop were 
both unscrupulous ; but the churchman, with all his faults, 
was a patriotic statesman, while Gloucester cared far more for 
his own private ends than for the welfare of the realm. 

While these two well-matched antagonists were wrangling 
in England, Bedford, a capable general and a wise administrator, 
was doing his best to carry out the task which the 
ru/# im * Henry V. had laid upon him, by crushing the 

Pnaeo, dauphin, or Charles VII. as he now called himself sinc.e 
his father’s death. As long as the Burgundian party 
lent the regent their aid, the limits of the land still unsubdued 
continued to shrink, though the process was slow. Two con- 
siderable victories, Cravant (1423) and Vemeuil (1424), marked 
the early years of Bedford’s campaigning ; at each, it may be 
noted, a very large proportion of his army was composed of 
Burgundian auxiliaries. But after a time their assistance began 
to be given less freely ; this was due to the selfish intrigues of 
Humphrey of Gloucester, who, regardless of the general 
ol^alou^ policy of England, had quarrelled with Philip the 
c€9t9r. Good. He had married Jacoba (Jacquelaine), countess 
of Hainan t and Holland, a cousin of the Burgundian 
duke, who coveted and hoped to secure her lands. Pressing her 
claims, Gloucester came to open blows with I’hilip in Flanders 
and Ilainaut (1424). In his anger the Burgundian ceased to 
support Bedford, and would have joined Charles VII . if revenge 
on tl^ murderers of his father had not still remained his dominant 
passion. But Gloucester’s attempt to seize Hainaut failed, and 
Philip, when he had got po.ssession of his cousin’s person and 
estates, allowed himself to be pacified by Bedford, wlio could 
prove that he had no part in his brother’s late intrigues. 

This quarrel having been appeased, the advance against the 
territories of Charles VII. was resumed. It went slowly on, till 
in 1428 the tide of war reached the walls of Orleans, 
OHaluiM. north of the Loire which remained 

unsubdued, siege was long ; but aftor the last 
army which the Dauphinois could rai.se had been beaten at the 
battle of Kouvray (Feb. 1429) it seemed that the end was near. 
Charles VII. was in such a state of despair after this last check, 
that he was actually taking into consideration a flight to Italy 
or Spain, and the abandonment of the struggle. He had shown 
himself so incapable and apathetic that his followers were sick 
of fighting for such a despicable master. 

From this depth of despair the party which, with all its faults, 
represented the national sentiment of France was rescued by 
tl^ astJonishing exploits of Joan of Arc. Charles and 
his counsellors had no great confidence in the mission 
of this prophetess and champion, when she presented 
herself tb them, promising to relieve Orleans and turn back the 
Engli.sh. But dl expedients arc worth trying in the hour of 
ruin, and seeing that Joan was* disinterested and smeere, and 
that her preaching exercised a marked' influence over the people 
and the soldiery, Charles fallowed' her to march with the last 
levies, that he put into the field for the relief of Orieans. From 
that moment the fortune of war turned-; the presence of' the 
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prophetess with the French troops had an immediate and in- 
calculable effect. Under the belief that they were now led by 
a messenger from heaven, the Dauphinois fought with a fiery 
courage that th^ had never before displayed^ Their movements 
were Wilfully directed— ^whether by Joan’s generalship or that of 
her captains it boots not to inquire — and after the first successes 
which she achieved, in entering Orleans and capturing some of 
the besiegers’ forts around it, the English became panic-stricken. 
They were cowed, as they said, “ by that disciple and limb of 
the fiend called La Pucelle, that used false enchantments and 
sorcery.” Suffolk, their Commander, raised the siege, and sent 
to Bedford for reinforcements ; but as he retreated he was set 
upon by the victorious army, and captured with most of his men 
at jargeau and Beaugency (June 142^;). The succours which 
were coming to his aid from Paris were defeated by the Maid at 
Patay a few days later, and for the most part destroyed. 

The regent Bedford was now ih a desf^mte position. His field 
army had been destroyed, and on all sides the provinces which 
had long lain inert beneath the English yoke were ^ 
beginning to stir. When Joan led forth the French noabt* 
king to crown him at Reims, all the towns of Cham- ChaHn 
pagne opened their gates to her one after another, 

A large reinforcement received from England only just 
enabled Bedford to save Paris and some of the fortresses of the 
lie de France. The rest revolted at the sight of the fluid’s 
white banner. If Joan had been well supported by her master 
and his counsellors, it is probable that she might have completed 
her mission by expelling the English from France. But, despite 
all that she had done, Charles VI 1 . and his favourites had a 
profound disbelief in her inspiration, and generally thwarted 
her plans. After an ill-conCetted attack on Paris, in which Joan 
was wounded, the French army broke up for the winter. They 
had shaken the grip of the English on the north, and reconquered 
a vast stretch of territory, but they fifed failed by their own fault 
to achieve complete success. Ne^rthcless the crucial point of 
the war had passed ; after 1429 the Burgundian party began 
to slacken in its support of the English cause, and to pass over 
piecemeal to the naticmal side. This wa.s but natural : the 
partisans who coukl remember nothing but the foul deed of 
Montereau were yearly growing fewer, and it was clear that 
Charles VIL, personally despicable though he might be, repre- 
sented the cause of French nationality. 

The natural drift of circumstances was not stayed even by the 
disastrous end of the career of Joan of Arc in 1.130. The king’s 
ministers had refused to take her counsels or to entrust captun 
her with another army, but she went forth with a small Mad 
force of volunteers to relieve the important fijrtn'ss of execution 
Cumpi^gne. The place was saved, but in a sortie 
was captured by the Burgundians, who sold her for 10,000 francs 
to Bedford. The regent handed her over for punishment as 
a sorceress to the French clergy of his own party. After a long 
trial, carried out with elaborate formality and great unfairness, 
the unhappy Joan was found guilty of proclaiming as divine 
visions what were delusions of the e\ il one, or of her own vain 
imagination, and when she persisted in maintaining their reality 
she was declared a relapsed heretic, and burnt at Rouen on the 
3ath of May 1431. Charles VII. took little interest in her fate, 
which he might easily have prevented by threatening to retaliate 
on the numerous English prisoners who were in his power. 
Seldom had a good' cause Such an unworthy figurehead as that 
callous and apathetic prince. 

The movement which Joan had Set on foot was in no way 
crushed by her execution. For the next four years the limits 
of the I^nglish occupation continued to recede. It ■ 
was to no profit that Bedford brought over the young Burgtmdy 
Henry VI. and had him crowned at Paris, in order to /o/os 
appeal to the loyalty of his French partisans by means 
of the king’s forlorn youth and feimplieity. Yet by 
endless feats Of skilful generttl^ip the regent continued 
to maintain a hold on Paris and on lifonnandy. The fatal blow 
was administered by Philip of Burgundy, who, tired of maintain- 
ing a failing cause, conWJtttfed aft last to forget/ his father’s murder, 
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and to be reconciled to Charles VII. Their alliance was cele- 
brated by the treaty of Arras (Sept..6, i435)> which the English 
wcre.(>(fered peace and the retention of Normandy and Guienne 
if would evacuate Paris and the rest of France. They 
would have been wise to accept the agreement; but with 
obstinate and .misplaced courage they •refused to acknowledge 
Charles as king of France, or to give up to him the capital 

Bedford, worn out by long campaigning, died at Rouen on 
the 14th of September 1435, just, before the results of the treaty 
D0Mtbaf Arras began to make themselves felt. With him 
BtfifiM. died the best hope of the English party in France, 
BbgitM for he had been well loved by the Burgundians, and 
d§i§MtM, inany had adhered to the cause of lienry VI. solely 
because of their personal attachment to him. No worthy 
successor could be found— England had many hardrhanded 
soldiers but no more statesmen of Bedford’s calibre. It was 
no wonder that Paris was lost within six months of the regent’s 
death, Normandy invaded, and Calais beleaguered by an army 
headed by England’s new enemy, Philip of Burgundy. But the 
council, still backed by the nation, refused to give up the game ; 
Burgundy was beaten off from Calais, and the young duke of 
York, the heir of the Mortimers, took the command at Rouen, 
and recovered much of what had been lost on the Norman side. 

The next eight years of the war were in some respects the 
most astonishing period of its interminable length. The English 
fought out the losing game with a wonderful obstinacy. 
Though every town that they \w\d was eager 10 revolt, 
and though they were hopelessly outnumbered in 
every quarter, they kept a tight grip on the greater part qf 
Normandy, and on their old domain in the Bordelais and about 
Bayonne. They lost nearly all their outlying possessions, but 
still made head against the [generals of Charles VII. in tliese 
two regions. The loaders of this period of the war were the duke 
of York, and the aged Lord Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrews- 
bury. The struggle only ceased in 1444# when the English 
council, in which a peace party had at last been formed, con- 
cluded a two-year truce with King Clmrles, which they hc^ed to 
turn into a permanent treaty, on the condition that their king 
should retain what he held in Normandy and Guienne, but sign 
away his claim to the French crown, and relinquish the few 
places outside the two duchies which were still in his power- 
terms very similar to those rejected at Arras nine years before— 
but there was now much less to give up. To mark the reconcilia- 
tion of the two powers Henry VI. was betrothed to the French 
king’s niece, Margaret of Anjou. The two years’ truce was re- 
peatedly prorogued, and lasted till 1449, but no definitive treaty 
was ever concluded, owing to the bad faith with wliich both 
parties kept their promises. 

The government in England was now in the hands of the 
faction which Bishop Beaufort had originally led, for after long 
« struggles the churchman had at last cruslied his nephew 

Mcy 7 nhe Humphrey. In 1441 the duchess of Gloucester had 
BsMuiortB been arrested and cliarged with practising sorcery 
against tlie health of the young king— apparently not 
Bagitad. justification. She was tried and condemned 

to imprisonment for life ; her guilt was visited on her husband, 
on whose belialf she was acting, for if Henry had died his uncle 
would have come to the throne. For some years he was con- 
strained to take a minor pari in politics, only emerging occasion- 
ally to make violent and unwise protests against peace with 
France. The bishop now ruled, with his nephew Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and William de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, as his chief instruments. As he grew older he let the 
power siip into their hands, as it was they who were mainly 
responsible for the' truce of 1444- King Henry, though he had 
reached the age of Z3 at the time of his marriage, counted for 
nothing. He was a pious young man, simple %o the 
Gbmfitw of imbecility; a little later he developed actiml 
iLnryVL ii^nity, tlie heritage of his grandfather Charles VI, 
fHe shpwed- a blind confidence m Suffolk and Somerset, 
who were wholly unworthy of it, for both were tricky and un- 
. scrupulous ipoliticiiEuaa* 'His wue Margaret pf AnjoUt though she 


possessed ail the fire and energy which her husband lacked^ 
was equally devoted ito these two nunister^iand soon came to- 
share their unpqpularity. 

The truce with France had offended the ^naturaj pride of ^ 
nation, which .stih refused to own itself beaten. The evacuation 
of the French fortresses in Maine and elsewhere, which 0^^ j,/ 
was the price paid for the suspension of arms, was 
bitterly resented. Indeed the garrisons had to be«#<t^<f« 
threatened with the use of force before they would 
quit their strongholds. A violent clamour was raised 
against Suffolk and Somerset, and Humphrey of 
Gloucester emerged from his retirement to head.. the agitation. 
This led to his death ; he was arrested by the order of the queen 
and the ministers at the parliament of Bury. Five days later 
he died suddenly in prison, probably by foul play, though it 
was given out that he had been carried off by a paralytic stroke. 
His estates were confiscated, and distributed among the friends 
of Suffolk and the queen. Six weeks later the aged Bishop 
Beaufort followed him to the grave — lie had no share in Glou- 
cester's fate, having long before made over his power and the 
leadership of his party to his nephew Edmund of Somerset 
(1447). 

The truce with France lasted for two years after the death 
of Duke Humphrey, and came to an end partly owning the 
eagerness of the French to push their adynntages, but 
much more from the treachery and bad faith of Suffolk ^ib^wv 
and Somerset, who gave the enemy an admirabk 
casus belli. By their weakness, or perhaps with their 
secret connivance, the English garrisons of Normandy carried out 
plundering raids of the most impudent sort on French territory. 
When summoned to punish the offenders, and to make monetary 
compensation, Suffolk and Somerset shuffled and prevaricated, 
but gave no satisfaction. Thereupon the French king once more 
declared war (July 1449) and invaded Normandy. Sornerset 
was in command ; he showed hopeless incapacity and timidity, 
and in a few months the duchy which had been so long held by 
the swords of Bedford, York and Shrewsbury was 
hopelessly lust. The final blow came when a small yvor***^ 
army of relief sent over from England was absolutely nutady. 
extenninated by the French at the battle of For- 
migny (April 15, 1450). 'Somerset, who had retired into Caen» 
surrendered two months later after a feeble defence, and the 
English power in northern France came to an end. 

Even before this final disaster the inclignation felt against 
Suffolk and Somerset had raised violent disturbances at home. 
Suffolk was impeached on many charges, true and 
false ; it was unfair to accuse him of treason, but 
quite just to lay double-dealing and bad faith .to his /i0b9lttom, 
charge. The king tried to save him from the block 
by banishing him before he could be tried. But while he w'as 
sailing to J^'landcrs his ship was intercepted by some London 
vessels, which were on the look-out for him, and he was deliber- 
ately murdered. The instigators of the act were never dis- 
covered. But, tliough Suffolk was gone, Somerset yet survived, 
and their partisans stiU engrossed the confidence of the king. 
To clear out the government, and punish those responsible for 
the late disasters, the commons of Kent rose in insurrection 
under a captain who called himself John Mortimer, though his 
real name seems to have been John Cade. He was a soldier of 
fortune who had served in the French wars, and claimed to be in 
the confidence of the duke of York, the pfcrson to whom the eyes 
of all who hated Somerset and the present regime were now 
directed. 

Cade was not a social reformer, like his predecessor Wat Tyler, 
with whom he has often been compared, but a politician. 
Though he cglled himsejf “ John Araend-all/* apd promised 
to put down abuses of every kind, the main part of the pro- 
gramme which he issued was intended to appeal to national 
sentiment, not to class feeling. Whether he was the tool of other 
and more highly placed malcontents, or whether he was simply 
a ready-witted adventurer playing his own game, it is hard to 
determine. His first success was morvaUiOUS ; fae defeated ;tbe 
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king’s troops, made a triumphant entry into London and held 
* the city for two days. He seized and l^headed Lord Saye, the 
treasurer, and several other unpopular persons, and might have 
continued his dictatorship for some time if the Kentish mob 
that followed him had not fallen to general pill^e and arson. 
This led to the same results that had been seen in Tyler’s day. 
The propertied classes in London took arms to suppress anarchy, 
and beat the insurgents out of the city. Cade, striving to keep 
up the rising outside the walls, was killed in a skirmish a month 
later, and his bands dispersed. 

But the troubles of England were only just beginning ; the 
protest against the misgovernment of Somerset and the rest 
RietMni confidants of the king and queen was now 

4uk»ot* taken up by a more important personage than the 
York, adventurer Cade. Richard, duke of York, the heir 
to the claims of the house of Mortimer — his mother 
oppoM! sister of the last earl of March— now placed 

himself at the head of the opposition. He had plausible grounds 
for doing so ; though he had distinguished himself in the French 
wars, and was, since the death of Humphrey of Gloucester, the 
first prince of the blood royal, he had been ignored and flouted 
by the king’s ministers, who had sent him into a kind of honour- 
able banishment as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and had forbidden 
him to re-enter the realm. When, in defiance of this mandate, 
he came home and announced his intention of impeaching 
Somerset, he took the first step which was to lead to the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Yet he was a cautious and in the main a well-intentioned 
prince, and the extreme moderation of his original demands 
seems to prove that he did not at first aim at the crown. He 
merely required that Somerset and his friends should be dis- 
missed from office and made to answer for their misgovernment. 
Though he backed his demands by armed demonstration — twice 
calling out his friends and retainers to support his policy— he 
carefully refrained for five long years from actual violence. 
Indeed in 1452 he consented to abandon his protests, and to 
lend his aid to the other party for a great national object, the 
recovery of Guienne. For in the previous year Charles VII. 
had dealt with Bordeaux and Bayonne as he had already dealt 
with Normandy, and had met with no better resistance while 
completing the conquest. Six months’ experience of French rule, 
however, had revealed to the Bordelais how much they had 
lost when they surrendered. Their old loyalty to the house of 
Plantagenet burst once more into flame ; they rose in arms and 
called for aid to England. For a moment the quarrel of York 
and Somerset was suspended, and the last English army that 
crossed the seas during the Hundred Years’ War landed in Guienne, 
joined the insurgents, and for a time swept all before it. But 
there seemed to be a curse on whatever Henry VI. and Somerset 
took in hand. On the 17th of July 1453 the veteran earl of 
Shrewsbury and the greater part of his Anglo-Gascon host were 
Bmttioof pieces at the hard-fought battle of Castillon. 

CMBtiUott* Bordeaux, though left to defend itself, held out for 
Loom ot eighty days after Talbot’s defeat and death, and then 
Quhaao, j^g submission to the French. The long 

struggle was over, and England now retained nothing of her old 
transmarine possessions save Calais and the Channel Islands. 
The ambition of Henry V. had finally cost her the long-loyal 
Guienne, as well as all the ephemeral conquests of his own sword. 

The last crowning disaster of the administration of the 
favourites of Henry VI. put an end to the chance that a way out 
of domestic strife might be fomid in the vigorous prosecution of 
the French war. For the next twenty years the battles of Eng- 
land were to be fought on her own soil, and between her own 
sons. It was a righteous punishment for her interference in the 
unnatural strife of Orleanists and Burgundians that the struggle 
between York and Lancaster was to as bitter and as bloody 
as that between the two French factions. 

V. The Wars^f the Roses (1453-1497) 

The Wars of the Roses have been ascribed to many different 
causes by different historians. To some their origin is mainly 
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constitutional. Henry VL, it is argued, had broken the tacit com- 
pact which the house of Lancaster had made with the nation ; 
instead of committing the administration of the realm Qfigia ot 
to ministers chosen for him by, or at least approved tto Wmro 
by, his parliament, he persisted in retaining in office 
persons like Suffolk knd Somerset, who had for- 
feited the confidence of the people by their many failures in 
war and diplomacy, and were suspected of something worse 
than incapacity. They might not be so personally odious as 
the favourites of Edward 11 . or of Henry 111 ., but they were 
even more dangerous to the state, because they were not foreign 
adventurers but great English peers. In spite of the warnings 
given by the assault on Suffolk in 1450, by Jack Cade’s insur- 
rection, and by the first armed demonstrations of Richard of 
York in 1450 and 1452, the king persisted in keeping his friends 
in office, and they had to be removed by the familiar and forcible 
methods that had been applied in earlier ages by the lords 
ordainers or the lords appellant. Undoubtedly there is much 
truth in this view of the situation ; if Henry VI., or perhaps we 
should rather say, if his queen Margaret of Anjou, had been 
content to accept ministries in which the friends of Richard of 
York were fairly represented, it is probable that he might have 
died a king, and have transmitted his crown to his natural heir. 
But this explanation of the Wars of the Roses is not complete ; 
it accounts for their outbreak, but not for their long continuance. 

According to another school the real key to the problem is 
simply the question of the succession to the crown. If the 
wedlock of Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou had^/^i„, 
been fruitful during the first few years after their tboduko 
marriage, no one would have raised the question of a f»t York to 
change of dynasty. But when they remained childless 
for seven years, and strong suspicion arose that there was a 
project on foot to declare the Beauforts heirs to the throne, 
the claim of Richard of York, as the representative of the houses 
of Clarence and March, was raised by those who viewed the 
possible accession of the incapable and unpopular Somerset with 
terror and dislike. When once the claims of York had been 
displayed and stated by his imprudent partisan, Thomas Yonge, 
in the parliament of 1451, there was no possibility of hiding the 
fact that in the strict legitimate line of succession he had a better 
claim than the reigning king. He disavowed any pretensions 
to the crown for nine years ; it was only in 1460 that he set forth 
his title with his own mouth. But his friends and followers were 
not 50 discreet ; hence when a son was at last born to Henry 
and Margaret, in 1453, the succession question was already 
in the air and could no longer be ignored. If the claim of 
York was superior to that of Lancaster in the eyes of a consider- 
able part of the nation, it w’as no longer possible to 
consider the problem solved by the birth of a direct Edward, 
heir to the actual occupant of the throne. Though pnacoof 
Duke Richard behaved in the most correct fashion, 
acknowledged the infant Edward as prince of Wales, and made 
no attempt to assert dynastic claims during his two regencies 
in 1454 and 1455-1456, yet the queen and her partisans already 
looked upon him as a pretender to the throne. It is this fact 
which accounts for the growing bitterness of the Yorkist and 
Lancastrian parties during the last years of Henry VI. 

Margaret believed herself to be defending the rights 
of her son against a would-be usurper. Duke Richard, 
on the other hand, considered himself as wrongfully oppressed, 
and excluded from his legitimate position as a prince of the blood 
and a chief councillor of the crown. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the queen took every opportunity of showing her 
suspicion of him, and deliberately kept him and his friends from 
sharing in the administration of the realm. This might have 
been more tolerable if the Lancastrian party had shown any 
governing power ; but both while Somerset was their leader, 
down to his death in the first battle of St Albans, and while in 
1456-1459 Exeter, Wiltshire, Shrewsbury and Beaumont were 
the queen’s trusted agents, the condition of England was de- 
plorable. As a contemporary chronicler wrote, the realm was 
out of all good governance — as it had been many days before : 
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the king was simple, and led by covetous councillors, and owed 
more than he was worth. His debts increased daily, but pay- 
ment was there none, for all the manors and posses- 
b/ sions that pertamed to the crown he had given away, 
cooiitry. SO. that he had almost nought, to live on. For these 
misgovemances the hearts of the people were turned 
from them that had the land in rule, and their blessing was 
turned to cursing. The officers of the realm, and especially 
the earl of Wiltshire the treasurer, for to enrich himself plundered 
poor people and dismherited rightful heirs, and did many wrongs. 
The queen was defamed, that he that was called the prince was 
not the king’s son, but a bastard gotten in adultery.” When 
it is added that the Lancastrian party avoided holding a parlia- 
ment for three years, because they dared not face it, and that 
the French were allowed to sack Fowey, Sandwich and other 
places because there was no English fleet in existence, it is not 
wonderful that many men thought that the cup of the iniquities 
of the house of Lancaster was full. In the military classes it 
was felt that the honour of the realm was lost ; in mercantile 
circles it was thought that the continuance for a few years more 
of such government would make an end of English trade. Some 
excuse must be found for getting rid of the queen and her 
friends, and the doubtful legitimacy of the Lancastrian claim 
to the crown afforded such an excuse. Hence came the curious 
paradox, that the party which started as the advocates of the 
rights of parliament against the incapable ministers appointed 
by the crown, ended by challenging the right of parliament, 
exercised in 1399, to depose a legitimate king and substitute for 
him another member of the royal house. For Richard of York 
in 1460 and Edward IV. in 1461 put in their claim to the throne, 
not as the elect of the nation, but as the possessors of a divine 
hereditary right to the succession, there having been no true 
king of England since the death of Richard II. Hence Edward 
assumed the royal title in March 1461, was crowned in June, but 
called no parliament till November. When it met, it acknow- 
ledged him as king, but made no pretence of creating or electing 
him to be sovereign. 

But putting aside the constitutional aspects of the Wars of 
the Roses, it is necessary to point out that they had another 
MoUv^m of aspect. From one point of view they were little more 
iboGotf than a great faction fight between two alliances of 
tottding over - powerful barons. Though the Lancastrians 
^*"^^*** made much play with the watchword of loyalty to the 
crown, and though the Yorkists never forgot to speak of the 
need for strong and wise governance, and the welfare of the realm, 
yet personal and family enmities had in many cases more effect 
in determining their action than a zeal for King Henry’s rights 
or for the prosperity of England. It is true that some classes 
were undoubtedly influenced in their choice of sides mainly by 
the general causes spoken of above ; the citizens of London and 
the other great towns (for example) inclined to the Yorkbt 
faction simply because they saw that under the Lancastrian rule 
the foreign trade of England was being ruined, and insufficient 
security was given for life and property. But the leading men 
among the baronage were undoubtedly swayed by ambition and 
resentment, by family ties and family feuds, far more than by 
enlightened statesmanship or zeal for the king or the conunon- 
weal. It would be going too far to seek the origin of the Yorkist 
party — as some have done — in the old enmity of the houses of 
March, Norfolk and Salisbury against Henry IV. But it is 
not so fantastic to ascribe its birth to the personal hatred that 
existed between Richard of York and Edmund of Somerset, 
to the old family grudge (going back to 1405) between the 
Percies and the Nevilles, to the marriage alliance that bound the 
houses of York and Neville together, and to other less well- 
remembered quarrels or blood-ties among the lesser baronage. 
As an example of how such motives worked, it may suffice to 
quote the case of those old enemies, the Bonvilles and Courtenays, 
in the west country. While Lord Bonville supported the queen, 
the house of Courtenay were staunch Yorkists, and the earl of 
Devon joined in the armed demonstration of Duke Richard in 
1452. But when the earl changed his politics and fought on the 
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Lancastrian side at St Albans in 1455, the baron at once became 
a strenuous adherent of the duke, adhered firmly to the white * 
rose and died by the axe for its cause. 

Richard of York, m short, was not merely the head of a 
constitutional opposition to misgovemment by the queen’s 
friends, nor was he merely a legitimist claimant 
to the crown, he was also the head of a powerful baroafbl 
baronial league, of which the most prominent members pniy* 
were his kinsmen, the Nevilles, Mowbrays and 
Bourchiers. The Nevilles alone, enriched v/ith the 
ancient estates of the Beauchamps and Montamis, and with 
five of their name in the House of Lords, were a suracient nucleus 
for a faction. They were headed by the tw6 most capable 
politicians and soldiers then alive in England, the two Richards, 
father and son, who held the earldoms of Salisbury andlVarwick, 
and were respectively brother-in-law and nephew to York. It 
must be remembered that a baron of 1450 was not strong merely 
by reason of the spears and bows of his household and his 
tenantry, like a baron of the 13th century. The pernicious 
practice of ” livery and maintenance ” was now at its zenith ; 
all over England in times of stress the knighthood and gentry 
were wont to pledge themselves, by sealed bonds of indenture, to 
follow the magnate whom they thought best able to protect 
them. They mounted his badge, and joined his banner when 
strife broke out, in return for his championship of their private 
interests and his promise to ” maintain ” them against all their 
enemies. A soldier and statesman of the ability and ambition 
of Ricliard of Warwick counted hundreds of such adherents, 
scattered over twenty shires. The system had spread so far that 
the majority of the smaller tenants-in-chief, and even many 
of the lesser barons, were the sworn followers of an insignificant 
number of the greater lords. An alliance of half-a-dozen of these 
over-powerful subjects was a serious danger to the crown. For 
the king could no longer count on raising a national army against 
them ; he could only call out the adherents of the lords of his 
own party. The fEtetions were fairly balanced, for if the majority 
of the baronage were, on the whole, Lancastrian, the greatest 
houses stood by the cause of York. 

Despite all this, there was still, when the wars began, a very 
strong feeling in favour of compromise and moderation. For 
this there can be no doubt that Richard of York was 
mainly responsible. When he was twice placed in 
power, during the two protectorates which followed yoHL 
Henry’s two long fits of insanity in 1454 and 1455-1456, 
he carefully avoided any oppression of his enemies, though he 
naturally took care to put his own friends in office. Most of all 
did he show his sincere wish for peace by twice laying down the 
protectorate when the king was restored to sanity. He was 
undoubtedly goaded into his last rebellion of 1459 by the queen’s 
undisguised preparations for attacking him. Yet because he 
struck first, without waiting for a definite cast 4 s belli, public 
opinion declared so much against him that half his followers 
refused to rally to his banner. The revulsion only came when 
the queen, victorious after the rout of Ludford, sopproo^ 
applied to the vanquished Yorkists those penalties of ofoaot 
confiscation and attainder which Duke Richard had 
always refused to employ in his day of power. After 
the harsh doings at the parliament of Coventry (1459), Uom aad 
and the commencement of political executions by the coafiMcm*' 
sending of Roger Neville and his fellows tq the scaffold, 
the trend of public opinion veered round, and Margaret and her 
friends were rightly held responsible for the embittered nature 
of the strife. Hence came the marvellous success of the Yorkist 
counterstroke in June 1460, when the exiled Warwick, landing 
in Kent with a mere handful of men, was suddenly 
joined by the whole of the south of England and riie 
citizens of London, and inflicted a crushing defeat on dofutu tb§ 
the Lancastrians at Northampton before he had been Lmnemu- 
fifteen days on shore (July 10, 1460). The growing 
rancour of the struggle was marked by the fact thatJ^JJ^ 
the Yorkists, after Northampton, showed themselves 
by no means so merciful and scrupulous as in their earlier 
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days. Retaliatory executions began, though on a small scale, 
and V^hen York reached London he at last b^n to talk of his 
rights to the crown, and to propose the deposition of Henry VI. 
^t moderation was still so far prevalent in the rtinks of his 
adherents that they refused to follow him to such lengths. 
Warwick and the other leading men of the party dictated a 
cbnipromisc, by which Henry was to teign for the term of his 
RiehMM^f ^^ral life, blit Duke Richard M'as to be recognized 
as his heir and to succeed him on the throne. They 
ciMrtdbtir hud obviously borrOwed thi* expedient from the terms 
of the treaty of Troyes. But the act of parliament 
which embodied it did not formally disinherit the 
reignihg king’s son, as the treaty of Troyes had done, but merely 
ignored his existence. 

It would have been well for England if this agreement had 
held, and the crown had passed peaceably to the house of York, 
after the comparatively short and bloodless struggle which had 
jhst ended. But Duke Richard had forgotten to reckon with 
the fierce and unscrupulous energy of Queen Margaret, when she 
Was at bay in defence of her son’s rights. Marching with a trifling 
Smith oi north, he was surprised and 

WmkethU. slain at Wakefield (Dec. 30, 1460). But it was not his 
ktebard death that was the main misfortune, but the fact 
that in the battle the Lancastrians gave no quarter 
to small or great, and that after it they put to death York’s 
bVothet-in-law Salisbury and other prisoners. The heads of the 
duke and the earl were set up over the gates of York. This 
ferocity was repeated when Margaret and her northern 
SihbmnM, Warwick at the second battle of St Albans 

(Feb. 17, 1461), where they had the good fortune to 
recover possession of the person of King Henry. Lord Bonville 
and the other captives of rank were beheaded next morning. 

After this it was but natural that the struggle became a mere 
record of massacres and executions. The Yorkists proclaimed 
Edward, Duke Richard’s heir, king of England ; they 
' took no further heed of the claims of King Henry, 
Mmrcb, declared their leader the true successor of Richard II., 
and stigmatized the whole period of the Lancastrian 
rule as a mere usurpation. They adopted a strict 
'legitimist theory of the descent of the crown, and 
denied the right of parliament to deal with the succession. 
This was the first step in the direction of absolute monarchy 
which England had seen since the short months of King 
Richard’s tyranny in 1397-1399. It was blit the first of many 
encroachments of the new dynasty upon tlie liberties that had 
been enjoyed by the nation under the house of Lancaster. 

The revenge taken by the new king and his cousin Richard of 
Warwick for the slaughter at Wakefield and St Albans was prompt 
and dreadful. They were now well supported by the 
whole of southern England ; for not only had the 
queen’s ferocity shocked the nation, but the reckless 
pltfiiderlng of her northern moss-troopers in the home 
counties had roused the peasantry and townsfolk to an interest 
in the struggle which they had never before displayed. Up to 
this moment the civil war had been conducted like a great faction 
fight; the barons arid their Hveried retainers had been wont to 
seek some convenient heath or hill and there to fight out their 
quantl with the minimum of damage to the countryside. The 
deliberate harrying of the Midlands by Margaret’s northern 
levies was a new departure, and one bitterly resented. The 
house of Lanca.ster could never for the future count on an 
adherent south of Trent or east of Chilterri. The Yorkist army 
that marched in pursuit of the raiders, and won the 
bloody field of Towton undter Warwick’s guidance, 
gave no quarter. Not only was the slaughter in that 
battle and the pursuit more cruel than anything that had been 
Seen Since the day of Evesham, but the executions that followed 
Sdtbham ruthless. Ere Edward turned south he had be- 
nprhtda headed^ two earls— Devon and Wiltshire — ^and forty- 
©f tbm two kriights, andihad hanged many prisoners of lesser 
YorkiMiM, ^5tate. The Yorkist parliamerit of November 1461 
carried bri the wriirk by attainting 133 persons, ranging from 


Henry VI. and Queen Margaret down through the peerage and 
the knighthood to the clerks and household retainers of the late 
king. All the estates of the Lancastrian lords, living or dead, 
were confiscated, and their blood was declared corrupted. 
This brought into the kjng’s hands such a mass of plunder as no 
one had handled since William the Conqueror. Edward IV. 
could not only reward his adherents with it, so as to 
create a whole new court nobkssc, but had enough ruhoi 
over to fill his exchequer for many years, and to Bdwmrd 
enable him to dispense with parliamentary grants of 
money for an unexampled period. Between 1461 and 1465 
he only asked for £37,000 from the nation — and wcwi no small 
popularity thereby. For, in their joy at being quit of taxa- 
tion, men forgot that they were losing the lever by which their 
fathers had been wont to move the crown to constitutional 
concessions. 

After Ibwton peace prevailed south of the Tyne and east of 
the Severn, for it was only in Northumberland and in Wales that 
the survivors of the Lancastrian faction succeeded cMfwmr 
in keeping the war alive. King Edward, as indolent /© tbt 
and pleasure-loving in times of ease as he was active 
and ruthless in times of stress and battle, set himself 
to enjoy life, handing over the suppression of the rebels to his 
ambitious and untiring cousin Riclwd of Warwick. The annals 
of the few contemporary chroniclers are so entirely devoted to 
the bickerings in the extreme north and west, that it is necessary 
to insist on the fact that from 1461 onwards the civil war was 
purely local, and nine-tenths of the realm enjoyed what passed 
for peace in the 15th century. The campaigns of 1462-63-64, 
though full of incident and bloodshed, were not of first-rate 
political importance. The cause of Lancaster had been lost at 
Towton, and all that Queen Margaret succeeded in accomplish- 
ing was to keep Northumberland in revolt, mainly by means 
of French and .Scottish succours. Her last English partisans, 
attainted men who had lost their lands and lived with the 
shadow of the axe ever before them, fought bitterly enough. 
But the obstinate and hard-handed Warwick beat them down 
again and again, and the old l.ancAstrian party was 
almost exterminated when the last of its chiefs went titxbmm, 
to the block in the series of wholesale executions that impriaon^ 
followed the battle of Hexham (May 15, 1464). A 
year later Henry VI. himself fell into the hands of his 
enemies, as he lurked in l^incashire, and with his consignment 
to the Tower the dynastic question seemed finally solved in 
favour of the hou.se of York. 

The first ten years of the reign of Edward IV. fall into two 
parts, the dividing point being the avowal of the king’s marriage 
to Elizabeth Woodville in November 1464. During the ifichmtd 
first of these periods Edward reigned but Warwick N§viih, 
governed ; he was not only the figliting man, but the 
statesman and diplomatist of the Yorkist party, and 
enjoyed a complete ascendancy over his young master, who long 
preferred thriftles.s ease to the toils of personal monarchy. 
Warwick repre.sented the better side of the victorious cause ; 
he was no mere factious king-maker, and his later nickname of 
“ the last of the barons ” by no means expresses his character 
or his position. He was strong, not so much by reason of his 
vast estates and his numerous retainers, as by reason of the 
confidence which the greater part of the nation placed in him. 
He never forgot that the Yorkist party had started as the 
advocates of sound and strong administration, and the man- 
datories of the popular will against the queen’s incapable and 
corrupt ministers. He ever had the goodwill of the people 
because he knew how to give them fair words, and always spoke 
not of hrinself but of the augmentation and good governance 
of the kingdom, for which he would spend his life; and thus he 
had the goodwill of England, so that in ^ the land he was the 
lord who was held in most esteem and faith and credence.” As 
long as he remained supreme, parliaments were regularly held, 
and the house of York appeared to be keeping its bargain w ith 
the nation. His policy Was sound j peace with Frtince, the re- 
habilitation of the dwindling foreign trade of England, and the 
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maintenance of law and justice by strong-handed governance 
were his main aims. 

But Warwick was one of those ministers who love to do every- 
thing for themselves, and chafe at masters and colleagues who 
presume to check or to criticise their actions. He was sur- 
rounded and supported, moreover, by a group of brothers and 
cousins, to whom he gave most of his confidence, and most of 
the preferment that came to his hands. England has always 
chafed against a family oligarchy, however well it may do its 
work. The Yorkist magnates who did not belong to the clan 
of the Nevilles were not unnaturally jealous of that house, and 
Edward IV. himself gradually came to realize the ignominious 
position of a king who is managed and overruled by a strong- 
willed and arbitrary minister. 

His first sign of revolt was his secret marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville, a lady of decidedly Lancastrian connexions, for her 
BdwMni husband were both members of 

IV. the defeated faction. Warwick was at the moment 

mturieg suing for the hand of Louis XL’s sister-in-kw in 

Piaster’s name, and had to back out of his negotia- 
tions in a sudden and somewhat ridiculous fashion. 
His pride was hurt, but for two years more there was no open 
breach between him and his master, though their estrangement 
grew more and more marked when Edward continued to heap 
titles and estates on his wife’s numerous relatives, and to conclude 
for them marriage alliances with all tlie great Yorkist ffimilies 
Bnach NeviUc connexion. In this way 

batwaca built up for himself a personal following witliin the 
Warwick Yorkist party ; but the relative strength of this faction 
Mdtba Qf which still looked upon Warwick as the 

tnie representative of the cause had yet to be tried. 
The king had in his favour the prestige of the royal name, and 
a popularity won by his easy-going affability and his liberal 
gifts. The earl had his established reputation for disinterested 
devotion to the welfare of the realm, and his brilliant record 
as a soldier and statesman. In districts as far apart as Kent 
and Yorkshire, his word counted for a good deal more than that 
of his sovereign. 

Unhappily for Engknd and for himself, Warwick’s loyalty 
was not sufficient to restrain his ambition and his resentment. 

He felt the ingratitude of the king, whom he had 
Warwick bitterly that he stooped ere long to intrigue 

^a^MUon, treason. Edward in 1467 openly broke with him 
by dismissing his brother George Neville from the 
chancellorship, by repudiating a treaty with France which the 
earl had just negotiated, and by concluding an alliance with 
Burgundy against which he had always protested. Warwick en- 
listed in his cause the king’s younger brotlier George of Clarence, 
who desired to marry his daughter and heiress Isabella Neville^ 
and with the aid of this unscrupulous but unstable young man 
began to organize rebellion. His first experiment in treason was 
Rialogof so-called “rising of Robin of Redesdale,” which 
was ostensibly an armed protest by the gentry and 
Radaam commons of Yorkshire against the maladministration 
of the realm by the king’s favourites — his wife’s 
relatives, and the courtiers whom he had ktely promoted to high 
rank and office. The rebellion was headed by well-known ad- 
herents of the earl, and the nickname of “Robin of Redesdale” 
seems to have covered the personality of his kinsman Sir John 
Conyers. When the rising was well started Warwick declared 
his sympathy with the aims of the insurgents, wedded his 
daughter to Clarence despite the king’s prohibition of the match, 
and raised a force at Calais with which he landed in Kent. 

But his plot was, already successful before he reached the scene 
of operations. The Yorkshire rebels beat the royalist army at 
BaHH ot ^ 1 ^ battle of Edgecott (July 6, 1469). A few days later 
B^aeaiu Edward himself was captured at Olney and put into 
BRward a the carl’s hands. Many of his chief supporters, includ- 
ing the queen’s father. Lord Rivers, and her brother, 
John Woodville, as well as the newly-created earls of Pembroke 
and Devon, were put to death with Warwick’s connivance, if 
not by his direct orders. The king was confined for some 
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weeks in the great Neville stronghold of Middleham Castle, but 
presently released on conditions, being compelled to accept 
new ministers nominated by Warwick. The earl supposed that 
his cousin’s spirit was broken and that he would give jBxaaath» 
no further trouble. In this he erred grievouUy. ottka 
Edward vowed revenge for his skughtered favourites, 
and waited his opportunity. Warwick had lost 
credit by using such underhand methods in his attack on his 
master, and had not taken sufiicient care to conciliate public 
opinion when he reconstructed the government. His conduct 
had destroyed his old reputation for disinterestedness and 
honesty. 

In March 1470 the king seized the first chance of avenging him- 
self. Some unimportant riots had broken out in Lincolnshire, 
originating probably in mere local quarrels, but possibly 
in Lancastrian intrigues. To suppress this rising the Bdwmrd 
king gathered a great force, carefully calling in to his drivaa 
banner all the peers who were offended with Warwick 
or, at any rate, did not belong to his family alliance. 

Having scattered the Lincolnshire bands, he suddenly turned 
upon Warwick with his army, and caught him wholly unprepared. 
The earl and his son-in-law Clarence were hunted out of the realm 
before they could collect their partisans, and fled to France ^ 
Edward seemed for the first time to be master in his own 
realm. 

But the Wars of the Roses had one more phase to come. 
Warwick’s name was still a power in the land, and his expulsion 
had been so sudden that he had not been given an 
opportunity of trying his strength. His old enmity takaaup 
for the house of l^ncaster was completely swallowed tbacauaa 
up in his new grudge against the king that he had 
made. Pie opened negotiations with the exiled Queen 
Margaret, and offered to place his sword at her disposition for 
the purpose of overthrowing King Edward and restoring King 
Henry. The queen had much difficulty in forcing herself to 
come to terms with the man who had been the bane of her cause, 
but finally was induced by Louis XI. to conclude a bargain. 
Warwick married his younger daughter to her son Edward, prince 
of Wales, as a pledge of his good faith, and swore allegiance to 
King Henry in the cathedral of Angers. He then set himself 
to stir up the Yorkshire adherents of the house of Neville to 
distract the attention of Edward IV. W’hen the king 
had gone northward to attack them, the earl landed 
at Dartmouth (Sept. 1470) with a small force partly 
composed of Lancastrian exiles, partly of his own 
men. His appearance had the effect on which he had calcu- 
lated. Devon rose in the Lancastrian interest; Kent, where the 
earl’s name had always been popular, took arms a 
few days later; and London opened its gates. King 
Edward, hurrying south to oppose the invader, found ^xiia, 
his army melting away from his banner, and hastily 
took ship at Lynn and fled to Holland. He found a refuge 
with his brother-in-law and ally Charles the Bold, the great 
duke of Burgundy. 

King Henry was released and replaced on the throne, and for 
six months Warwick ruled England as his lieutenant. But there 
was bitterness and mistrust between the old Lan- 
castrian faction and the Nevilles, and Queen Margaret 
refused to cross to England or to trust her son in the uamrVL 
king-maker’s hands. Her partisans doubted his sin- 
cerity, while many of the Yorkists who had hitherto followed 
Warwick in blind admiration found it impossible to reconcile 
themselves to the new regime. The duke of Clarence in par- 
ticular, discontented at th^ triumph of Lancaster, betrayed his 
father-in-law, and opened secret negotiations with his exiled 
brother. Encouraged by the news of the dissensions among his 
enemies, Edward IV. resolved to try his fortune once 
more, and landed near Hull on the 15th . of March 
1471 with a body of mercenaries lent him by the sagiaad. 
duke of Burgundy. The campaign that followed was 
most creditable to Edward’s generalship, but must have been 
fatal to him if Warwick had been honestly supported by his 
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lieutenants. But the duke of Clarence betrayed to his brother 
the army which he had gathered in King Henry’s name, and 
BttHk of of the Lancastrians were slow to join the earl, 

Ban§u from their distrust of his loyalty. Edward, dashing 
D§Mihot through the midst of the slowly gathering levies of 
Warwick, opponents, seized London, and two days later 
defeated and slew Warwick at the battle of Barnet (April 13, 
1471). 

On that same day Queen Margaret and her son landed at 
Weymouth, only to hear that the earl was dead and 
his army scattered. But she refused to consider the 
struggle ended, and gathered the Lancastrians of the 
west for a final rally. On the fatal day of Tewkes- 
bury (May 3, 1471) her army was beaten, her son 
was slain in the flight, and the greater part of her 
chief captains were taken prisoner. She herself was 
captured next day. The victorious Edward sent to the block 
C« tun of Beaufort duke of Somerset, and nearly all 

«p un Of other captains of rank, whether Lancastrians or 
followers of Warwick. He then moved to London, 
which was being threatened by Kentish levies raised 
in Warwick’s name, delivered the city, and next day 
caused the unhappy Henry VI. to be murdered in the 
Tower (May 21, 3471). 
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The descendants of Henry IV. were now extinct, and the 
succession question seemed settled for ever. No one dreamed 
Bd ard raising against King Edward the claims of the 
remoter heirs of John of Gaunt — the young earl of 
Richmond, who represented the Beauforts by a female 
descent, or the kina of Portugal, the grandson of Gaunt’s eldest 
daughter. Edward was now king indeed, with no over-powerful 
cousin at his elbow to curb his will. He had, moreover, at his 
disposal plunder almost as valuable as that which he had divided 
up in 1461 — the estates of the great Neville clan and their ad- 
herents. A great career seemed open before him ; he had proved 
himself a fine soldier and an unscrupulous diplomatist ; he was 
in the very prime of life, having not yet attained his thirty-first 
year. He might have devoted himself to foreign politics and 
have rivalled the exploits of Edward III. or Henry V,— for the 
stote of the continent was all in his favour— or might have set 
himself to organize an absolute monarchy on the ruins of the 
parliament and the baronage. For the successive attainders 
of the Lancastrians and the Nevilles had swept away many of 
the older noble families, and Edward’s house of peers consisted 
for the main part of new men, his own partisans promoted for 
good service, who had not the grip on the land that their 
predecessors had pos.sessed. 

But Edward either failed to see his opportunity or refu.sed to 
take it. He did not plunge headlong into the wars of Louis XL 
and Charles of Burgundy, nor did he attempt to recast 
ott^*^ the institutions of the realm. He settled down into 
nlgn, inglorious case, varied at long intervals by outbursts 
of spasmodic tyranny. It would seem that the key 
to his conduct was that he hated the hard work without which 
a despotic king cannot hope to assert his personality, and 
preferred leisure and vicious self-indulgence. In many ways 
the latw years of his reign were marked with all the signs of 
absolutism. Between 1475 1483 he called only one single 

parliament, and that was summoned not to give him advice, 
or raise him money, but purely and solely to attaint his brother 
of Clarence, whom he had resolved to destroy. The 
the duke ^ 4 / 8 ) need provoke no sympathy, 

Clarence, was a detestable intriguer, and had given his brother 
just offence by a series of deeds of high-handed violence 
and by perpetual cavilling. But he had committed no act of 
real treason since his long-pardoned alliance with Warwick, 
and was not in any way dangerous ; so that when the king 
caused him to be attainted, and then privately murdered in the 
Tower, there was litjtle justification for the fratricide. 

Edward was a thrifty kin§;’ he was indeed the only medieval 
monarch of England who succeeded in keeping free of debt and 
made his revenue suffice for his expenses. But his methods 


of filling his purse were often unconstitutional and sometimes 
ignominious. When the resources drawn from confiscations 
were exhausted, he raised “ benevolences ” — forced 
gifts extracted from men of wealth by the unspoken 
threat of the royal displeasure — instead of applying to 
parliament for new taxe's. But his most profitable source of 
revenue was drawn from abroad. Having allied himself with his 
brother-in-law Charles of Burgundy against the king of France, 
he led an army into Picardy in X475, and then by the treaty of 
Picquigny sold peace to Louis XL for 75,000 gold crowns down, 
and an annual pension (or tribute as he preferred to call it) of 
50,000 crowns more. It was regularly paid up to the last year 
of his reign. Charles the Bold, whom he had thus deliberately 
deserted in the middle of their joint campaign, used the strongest 
language about this mean act of treachery, and with good cause. 
But the king cared not when his pockets were full. Another 
device of Edward for filling his exchequer was a very stringent 
enforcement of justice ; small infractions of the laws licing 
made the excuse for exorbitant fines. This was a trick which 
Henry VII. was to turn to still greater effect. In defence of 
boch it may be pleaded that after the anarchy of the Wars of the 
Roses a strong hand was needed to restore security for life and 
property, and that it was better that penalties should be over- 
heavy rather than that there should be no penalties at all. 
Another appreciable source of revenue to Edward was his private 
commercial ventures. He owned many ships, and traded with 
great profit to himself abroad, because he could promise, as a 
king, advantages to foreign buyers and sellers with which no 
mere merchant could compete. 

During the last period of Edward’s rule England might have 
been described as a despotism, if only the king had cared to be 
a despot. But except on rare occasions he allowed his power 
to be disguised under the old machinery of the medieval 
monarchy, and made no parade of his autocracy. Much was 
pardoned by the nation to one who gave them comparatively 
efficient and rather cheap government, and who was personally 
easy of access, affable and humorous. It is with little justification 
that he has been called the “ founder of Ihe new monarchy,” 
and the spiritual ancestor of the I udor despotism. Another 
king in his place might have merited such titles, but Edward 
was too careless, too unsystematic, too lazy, and too fond of self- 
indulgence to make a real tyrant. He preferred to be a man of 
pleasure and leisure, only awaking now and then to perpetrate 
some act- of arbitrary cruelty. 

England was not unprosperous under him. The lowest point 
of her fortunes had been reached under the administration of 
Margaret of Anjou, during the weary years that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the civil wars in 1459. At that 
time the government had been bankrupt, foreign Muntry. 
trade had almost disappeared, the P rench and pirates 
of all nations had possession of the Channel, and the nation had 
lost heart, because there seemed no way out of the trouble save 
domestic strife, to which all looked forward with dismay. The 
actual war proved less disastrous than had been expected. It 
fell heavily upon the baronage and their retainers, hut passed 
lightly, for the most part, over the heads of the middle classes. 
The Yorkists courted the approval of public opinion by their 
careful avoidance of pillage and requisitions ; and the Lan- 
castrians, though less scrupulous, only once launched out into 
general raiding and devastation, during the advance of the 
queen’s army to St Albans in ihe early months of 1461. As 
a rule the towns suffered little or nothing — they submitted to 
the king of the moment, and were always spared by the victors. 
It is one of the most curious features of these wars that no town 
ever stood a siege, though there were several long and arduous 
sieges of baronial castles, such as Harlech, Alnwick and Barn- 
borough. Warwick, with his policy of conciliation for the masses 
and hard blows for the magnates, was mainly responsible for 
this moderation. In battle he was wont to bid his followers 
spare the commons in the pursuit, and to smite only the knights 
and nobles. Towton, where the Yorkist army was infuriated by 
the harrying of the Midlands by their enemies in the preceding 
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campaign, was the only fight that ended in a general 
massacre. There were, of course, many local feuds and riots 
which led to the destruction of property ; well-known instances 
.are the private war about Caister Castle between the duke of 
Norfolk and the Pastons, and the “ battle of Nibley Green,** 
near Bristol, between the Berkeleys and the Talbots. But on 
the whole there was no ruinous devastation of the land. Pro- 
sperity seems to have revived early during the rule of York ; 
Warwick had cleared the seas of pirates, and both he and King 
Edward were great patrons of commerce, though the earl’s 
policy was to encourage trade with France, while his master 
wished to knit up the old alliance with Flanders by adhering 
Com- emsc of Charles of Burgundy. Edward did 

m$rciMi much in his later years to develop interchange of 
d0V0iop» commodities with the Baltic, making treaties with 
the Hanseatic League which displeased the merchants 
of London, because of the advantageous terms granted to the 
foreigner. The east coast ports seem to have thriven under his 
rule, but Bristol was not less prosperous. On the one side, 
developing the great salt-fish trade, her vessels were encom- 
passing Iceland, and feeling their way towards the Banks of 
the West ; on the other they were beginning to feel their way 
into the Mediterranean. The famous William Canynges, the 
patriarch of Bristol merchants, possessed 2500 tons of shipping, 
including some ships of 900 tons, and traded in every sea. Yet 
we still find complaints that too much merchandise reached 
and left England in foreign bottoms, and King Edward’s treaty 
with the Hansa was censured mainly for this reason. Internal 
commerce was evidently developing in a satisfactory style, 
despite of the wars ; in especial raw wool was going out of 
England in less bulk than of old, because cloth woven at home 
was becoming the staple export, 'rhe woollen manufactures 
which had l)egun in the eastern counties in the 14th century 
were now spreading all over the land, taking root especially in 
Somersetshire, Yorkshire and some districts of the 
tana soli ^fidlands. Coventry, the centre of a local woollen 
woo/tnda.^^^^ dyeing industry, was probably the inland town 
which grew most rapidly during the 15th century. 
Yet there was still a large export of wool to Flanders, and the 
long pack-trains of the Cotswold flockmasters still wound 
eastward to the sea for the benefit of the merchants of the staple 
and the continental manufacturer. 

As regards domestic agriculture, it has been often stated that 
the 15th century was the golden age of the English peasant, and 
state of prosperity was little affected either by the 

the rural unhappy French wars of Henry VI. or by the Wars 
papula- of the Roses. There is certainly very little evidence of 
any general discontent among the rural population, 
such as had prevailed in the times of Edward III, or Richard II. 
Insurrections that passed as popular, like the risings of Jack 
Cade and Robin of Redesdale, produced manifestos that spoke 
of political grievances but hardly mentioned economic ones. 
There is a bare mention of the Statute of Labourers in Jack 
Cade’s ably drafted chapter of complaints. It would seem that 
the manorial grudges between landowner and peasant, which 
had been so fierce in the 14th century, had died down as the lords 
abandoned the old system of working their demesne by villein 
labour. They were now for the most part letting out the soil 
to tenant-farmers at a moderate rent, and the large class ol 
yeomanry created by this movement seem to have been pros- 
perous. The less popular device of turning old manorial arable 
land into sheep-runs was also known, but does not yet seem 
to have grown so common as to provoke the popular discontents 
which were to prevail under the Tudors. Probably such labour 
as was thrown out of work by this tendency was easily absorbed 
by the growing needs of the towns. Some murmurs are heard 
about “ enclosures,” but they are incidental and not widely 
spread. 

One of the best tests of the prosperity of England under the 
Yorkist rule seems to be the immense amount of building that 
was on hand. Despite the needs of civil war, it was not 
on castles that the builders’ energy was spent ; the government 


discouraged fortresses in private hands, and the dwellings of the 
new nobility of Edward IV. were rather splendid manor-houses, 
with some slight external protection of moat and gate- 
house, than old-fashioned castles. But the church- tHtura^ 
building of the time is enormous and magnificent. 

A very large proportion of the great Perpendicular churches of 
England date back to this age, and in the cathedrals also much 
work was going on. 

Material prosperity does not imply spiritual development, 
and it must be confessed that from the intellectual and moral 
point of view 15th-century England presents an un- R^tigiaua 
pleasing picture. The Wycliffite movement, the ^ one condition 
phenomenon which at the beginning of the century 
seemed to give some promise of better things, had 
died down under persecution. It lingered on- in a subterranean 
fashion among a small class in the universities and the minor 
clergy, and had some adherents among the townsfolk and even 
among the peasantry. But the Lollards were a feeble and help- 
less minority ; they no longer produced writers, organizers or 
missionaries, 'rhey continued to be burnt, or more frequently 
to make forced recantations, under the Yorkist rule, though the 
list of trials is not a long one. Little can be gathered concerning 
them from chronicles or official records. We only know that 
they continued to exist, and occasionally produced a martyr. 
But the governing powers were not fanatics, bent on seeking 
out victims ; the spirit of Henry V. and Archbishop Arundel 
was dead. The life of the church seems, indeed, to have been 
in a more stagnant and torpid condition in this age than at any 
other period of English history, 'rhe great prelates from Cardinal 
Beaufort down to Archbishops Bourchier and Rotherham, and 
Bishop John Russell — trusted supporters of the Yorkist dynasty 
— were mere politicians with nothing spiritual about them. 
Occasionally they appear in odious positions. Rotherham was 
the ready tool of Edward IV. in the judicial murder of Clarence. 
Russell became the obsequious chancellor of Richard III. 
Bourchier made himself responsible in 1483 for the taking of the 
little duke of York from his mother’s arms in order to place him 
in the power of his murderous uncle. It is difficult to find a single 
bishop in the whole period who was respected for his piety or 
virtue. The best of them were capable statesmen, the worst were 
mean time-servers. Few of the higher clergy were such patrons 
of learning as many prelates of earlier ages. William Grey of 
Ely and James Goldwell of Norwich did something for scholars, 
and there was one bishop in the period who came to sad grief 
through an intellectual activity which was rare among his 
contemporaries. This was the eccentric Reginald Pecock of 
Chichester, who, while setting himself to confute Lollard con- 
troversialists, lapsed into heresy by setting “ reason ” above 
” authority.” He taught that the organization and many of 
the dogmas of the medieval church should be justified by an 
appeal to private judgment and the moral law, rather than to 
the scriptures, the councils, or the fathers. For taking up this 
dangerous line of defence, ^ and admitting his doubts about 
several received articles of faith, he was attacked by the Yorkist 
archbishop Bourchier in 1457, compelled to do penance, and shut 
up in a monastery for the rest of his life. lie seems to have had 
no school of followers, and his doctrines died with him. 

In nothing is the general stagnation of the church in the later 
J5th century shown better than by the gradual cessation of the 
monastic cb-onicles. The stream of narrative was 
still flowing strongly in 1400 ; by 1485 it has run dry, 
even St Albans, the mother of historians, produced tatiaa** 
no annalist after Whethamstede, whose story ceases 
early in the Wars of the Roses. The only monastic chronicler 
who went on writing for a few years after the extinction of the 
house of York was the ” Croyland continuator.** For the last 
two-thirds of the century the various “ London chronicles,** 
the work of laymen, are much more important than anything 
which was produced in the religious houses. The regular clergy 
indeed seem to have been sunk in intellectual torpor. Hieir 
numbers were falling off, their zeal was gone; there is little good to 
be said of them save that they were still in some cases endowing 
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Engknd with splendid architectural decorations. But even in the 
wealthier abbeys we find traces of thriftless administration, 
idleness, self-indulgence and occasionally grave moral scandals. 
The parochial clergy were probably in a healthier condition; 
but the old abuses of pluralism and non-residence were as 
rampant as ever, and though their work may have been in many 
cases honourably carried out, it is certain that energy and 
intelligence were at a low ebb. 

The moral faults of the church only reflected those of the 
nation. It was a hard and selfish generation which witnessed 
the Wars of the Roses and the dictatorship of 
Edward IV. The iniquitous French war, thirty years 
plunder and demoralization, had corrupted the 
minds of the governing classes before the civil strife 
began. Afterwards the constant and easy changes of allegiance, 
as one faction or the other was in the ascendant, the wholesale 
confiscations and at|»iinders, the never-ending executions, the 
sudden prosperity of adventurers, the premium on time-serving 
and intrigue, sufficed to make the whole nation cynical and 
sordid. The claim of the Yorkists to represent constitutional 
opposition to misgovemment became a mere hypocrisy. 'J’he 
claim of the Lancastrians to represent loyalty soon grew almost 
as hollow. Edward IV. with his combination of vicious self- 
indulgence and spasmodic cruelty was no unfit representative 
of his age. The Paston Letters^ that unique collection 
•^PMBtoa private correspondence of a typical family of 

UttBn,** fiouveam riches, thriftless, pushing, unscrupulous, gh'e 
us the true picture of the time. All that can be said in 
favour of the Yorkists is that they restored a certain measure of 
national prosperity, and that their leaders had one redeeming 
virtue in their addiction to literature. The learning which had 
died out in monasteries began to flourish again in the corrupt soil 
of the court. Most of Edward’s favourites had literary tastes. 
His constable Tiptoft, the “ butcher earl ” of Worcester, was a 
figure who might have stepped out of the Italian Renaissance. 
infiutttct ^ graduate of Favia, a learned lawyer, who translated 
ofthB CAe.sar and Cicero, composed works both in l^tin 
English, and habitually impaled his victims, he 
^ qC ^ |.yp^ hitherto unknown in England. 
Antony, Lord Rivers, the queen’s brother, was a mere adven- 
turer, but a poet of some merit, and a great patron of 
Caxton. Hastings, the Bourchiers, and other of the king’s 
friends were minor patrons of literature. It is curious to find 
that Caxton, an honest man, and an enthusiast as to the future 
of the art of printing, which he had introduced into P 2 ngland, 
waxes enthusiastic as to the merits of the intelligent but un- 
scrupulous peers who took an interest in his endeavours. Of 
the detestable Tiptoft he writes that “ there flowered in virtue 
and cunning none like him among the lords of the temporalty in 
science and moral virtue ” ! And this is no time-serving praise 
of a patron, but disinterested tribute to a man who had perished 
long before on the scaffold. 

The uneventful latter half of the reign of Edward IV. ended 
with his death at the age of forty-one on the 9th of April 1483. 

He had ruined a splendid constitution by the com- 
bination of sloth and evil living, and during his last 
lY, years had been sinking slowly into his grave, unable 
to take the field or to discharge the more laborious 
duties of royalty. Since (’larence’s death he had been gradually 
falling into the habit of transferring the conduct of great matters 
of .state to his active and hard-working youngest brother, 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, who had served him well 
and faithfully ever since he first took the field at Barnet. 
Ciloucester passed as a staid attd religious prince, and 
if there was blood on his hands, the same could be said 
of every statesman of his time. His sudden plunge into crime 
and usurpation after his brother’s death was wholly unexpected 
by the nation. Indeed it was his previous reputation for loyalty 
and moderation which made his scandalous coup dUtat of 1483 
possible. No prince with, a^sinister reputation would have had 
the chance of executing the series of crimes which placed him 
on the throne. But when Richard declared that he was the 
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victim of plofts and intrigues, and w^as striking down his enemies 
only to defend his own life and honour, he was for some time 
believed. 

At the moment of King Edward’s death his elder son by 
Elizabeth Woodville, Edward, prince of Wales, was twelve ; 
his younger son Richard, duke of York, was nine. It Qiof,c„t§r 
was clear that there would be a long minority, and pnctMiniB 
that the only possible claimants for the regency were MmMif 
tlie queen and Richard of Gloucester. Elizabeth was 
personally unpopular, and the rapacity and insolence of her 
family was well known. Hence when Richard of Gloucester 
seized on the person of the young king, and imprisoned Lord 
Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, the queen’s brother and son, on 
the pretence that they were conspiring against him, his action 
was regarded with equanimity by the people. Nor did the fact 
that the duke took the title of “ protector and defender of the 
realm ” cause any surprise. Suspicions only became rife after 
Richard had seized and beheaded without any trial, Lord 
Hastings, the late king’s most familiar friend, and had arrested 
at the same moment the archbishop of York, Morton, bishop of 
Ely, and Lord Stanley, all persons of unimpeachable loyalty to 
the house of Edward IV. It was not plausible to accuse such 
persons of plotting with the queen to overthrow the protector, 
and public opinion began to turn against Gloucester. Never- 
theless he went on recklessly with his design, having already 
enlisted the support of a party of the greater peers, who were 
ready to follow him to any len^h of treason. These confidants, 
the duke of Buckingham, the lords Howard and Lnvcl,and a few 
more, must have known from an early date that he was aiming 
at the crown, though it is improbable that they suspected that 
his plan involved the murder of the rightful heirs as well as mere 
usurpation. 

On the i6th of June, Richard, using the aged archbishop 
Bourchier as his tool, got the little duke of York out of his 
mother’s hands, and sent him to join his brother in the lower. 
A few days later, having packed London with his own armed 
retainers and those of Buckingham and his other confidants, lie 
openly put forward his pretensions to the throne. Edward IV., 
as he asserted, had been privately contracted to Lady Eleanor 
I’albot before he ever met Queen Elizabeth, His children 
therefore were bastards, the offspring of a bigamous union. As 
to the son and daughter of the duke of Clarence, their blood had 
been corrupted by their father’s attainder, and they could not 
be reckoned as heirs to the crown. He himself, therefore, was the 
legitimate successor of Edward IV. This preposterous theory 
was set forth by Buckingham, first to the mayor and corporation 
of London, and next day to an assembly of the estates of the realm 
held in St Paul’s. Cowed by the show of armed force, and 
remembering the fate of Hastings, the two assemblies received 
the claim with silence which gave consent. Richard, after a 
hypocritical show of reluctance, allowed himself to 
be saluted as king, and was crowned on the 6th of July 
1483. Before the coronation ceremony he had issued crowned, 
orders for the execution of the queen’s relatives, w^ho 
had been in prison since the beginning of May. He paid his 
adherents lavishly for their support, maS:ing Lord Howard duke 
of Norfolk, and giving Buckingham enormous grants of estates 
and offices. 

Having accomplished his coup d'etat Richard started for a 
royal progress through the Midlands, and a few days after his 
departure sent back secret orders to London for the 
murder of his two nephews in the Tower. There is 
no reason to doubt that they were secretly smothered priacet, 
on or about the 15th of July by his agent Sir James 
Tyrrell, or that the bones found buried under a staircase in the 
fortress two hundred years after belonged to the two unhappy 
lads. But the business was kept dark at the time, and it was 
long before any one could assert with certainty that they were 
dead or alive. Richard never published any statement as to 
their end, though some easy tale of a fever, a conflagration, 
or an accident might have served him better than the mere 
silence that he employed. For while many persons belie^ ed 
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that the princes still existed there was room for all manner of 
impostures and false rumours. 

The usurper’s reign was from the first a troubled one. Less 
than three months after his coronation the first insurrection 
broke out ; it was headed— strangely enough— by the 
BvcUiV* duke of Buckingham, who seems to have bwn shocked 
by the murder of the princes ; he must have been 
one of the few who had certain information of the 
crime. He did not take arms in his own cause, though after the 
house of York the house of Buckingham had the best claim 
to the throne, as representing Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward III. His plan was to unite the causes of York and 
Lancaster by wedding the Lady Elizabeth, the eldest sister of the 
murdered princes, to Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, a young 
exile who represented the very doubtful claim of the Beauforts 
to the Lancastrian heritage. Henry was the son of Margaret 
Beaufort, the daughter of John, first duke of Somerset, and the 
niece of Edmund, second duke, who fell at St Albans. All her 
male kinsmen had been exterminated in the Wars of tlie Roses. 

This promising scheme was to be supported by a rising of 
those Yorkists who rejected the usurpation of Richard III., 
and by the landing on the south coast of Plenry of 
Richmond with a body of Lancastrian exiles and 
ittgbam. foreign mercenaries. But good organization was 
wanting, and chance fought for the king. A number 
of scattered risings in the south were put down by Richard’s 
troops, while Buckingham, who had raised his banner in Wales, 
was prevented from bringing aid by a week of extraordinary 
rains which made tl>e Severn impassable. Finding that the rest 
of the plan had miscarried, Buckingham’s retainers melted away 
from him, and he was forced to fly. A few days later he was 
betrayed, handed over to the king, and beheaded (Nov. 2, 1483). 
Meanwhile Richmond’s little fleet was dispersed by the same 
storms that scattered Buckingham’s army, and he was forced 
to return to Brittany without having landed in England. 

Here King Richard’s luck ended. Though he called a parlia- 
ment early in 1484, and made all manner of gracious promises 
of g(.M)d governance, he felt that his position was insecure. The 
nation was profoundly disgusted with his unscrupulous policy, 
and the greater part of the leaders of the late insurrection h^ 
escaped abroad and were weaving new plots. Early in the spring 
lost his only son and heir, Edward, prince of Wales, and the 
question of the succession to the crown was opened from a new 
point of view. After some hesitation Richard named his nephew 
John de la Pole, carl of Lincoln, a son of his sister, as his heir. 
But he also l)ethought him of another and a most repulsive plan 
for strengthening his position. His queen, Anne Neville, the 
daughter of the kingmaker, was on her death-bed. With indecent 
haste he began to devise a scheme for marrying his niece Eliza- 
beth, whose brothers he had murdert:d but a year before. Know- 
ledge of this scheme is said to have shortened the life of the 
unfortunate Anne, and many did not scruple to say that her 
husband had made away with her. 

When the queen was dead, and some rumours of the king’s 
intentions got abroad, the public indignation was so great that 
H0ttryot Richard’s councillors had to warn him to disavow the 
iKietmomi projected marriage, if he wished to retain a single 
Utadumi adherent. He yielded, and made public complaint 
Mittord. that he had been slandered — which few believed. 
Meanwhile the conspirators of 1483 were busy in organizing 
another plan of invasion. This time it was successfully carried 
out, and the earl of Richmond landed at Milford Haven with 
many exiles, both Yorkists and Lancastrians, and 1000 mer- 
cenaries lent him by the princess regent of France. The Welsh 
joined him in great numbers, not forgetting that by his Tudor 
descent he was their own kinsman, and when he reached Shrews- 
bury English adherents also began to flock in to his banner, for 
the whole country was seething with discontent, and 
Richard III. had but few loyal adherents. When the 
* rivals met at Bosworth Field (Aug. 22, 1485) the king’s 
array was far the larger, but the greater part of it was deter- 
mined not to fight, ^en battle was joined some left the field 


and many joined the pretender. Richard, however, refused to 
fly, and was slain, fighting to the last, along with the duke of 
Norfolk and a few other of his more desperate partisans. The 
slaughter was small, for treason, not the sword, had settled the 
day. The battered crown which had fallen from Richard’s' 
helmet was set on the victor’s head by Lord Stanley, the chief 
of the Yorkist peers who had joined his standard, and his army 
hailed him by the new title of Henry VII. 

No monarch of England since William the Conqueror, not 
excluding Stephen and Henry IV., could show such a poor title 
to the throne as the first of the Tudor kings. His 
claim to represent the house of Lancaster was of the 
weakest — ^when Henry IV. had assented to the legiti- 
mating of his brothers the Beauforts, he had attired a clause 
to the act, to provide that they were given every right save that 
of counting in the line of succession to the throne. The true 
heir to the house of John of Gaunt should have been sought 
among the descendants of his eldest legitimate daughter, not 
among those of his base-born sons. The earl of Richmond had 
been selected by the conspirators as their figure-head mainly 
because he was iaiown as a young man of ability, and because he 
was unmarried and could therefore take to wife the princess Eliza- 
beth, and so absorb the Yorkist claim in his own. This had been 
the essential part of the bargain, and Henry was ready to carry 
it out, but he insisted that he should first be recognized as king 
in his own right, lest it might be held that he ruled merely as his 
destined wife’s consort. He was careful to hold his first parlia- 
ment and get his title acknowledged before he married the 
princess. When he had done so, he had the triple claim by 
conquest, by election and by inheritance, safely united. Yet 
his position was even then insecure ; the vicissitudes of the last 
thirty years had shaken the old prestige of the name of king, 
and a weaker and less capable man than Henry Tudor might 
have failed to retain the crown that he had won. There were 
plenty of possible pretenders in existence ; the earl of Lincoln, 
whom Richard UI. had recognized as his heir, was still alive ; 
the two children of the duke of Clarence might be made the tools 
of conspirators ; and there was a widespread doubt as to whether 
the sons of Edward IV. had actually died in the Tower. The 
secrecy with which their unde had carried out their murder was 
destined to be a sore hindrance to his successor. 

Bosworth Field is often treated as the last act of the Wars 
of die Roses. This is an error ; they were protracted for twelve 
years after the accession of Henry VII., and did not _ 
really end till the time of Blackheath Field and the 
siege of Exeter (1497). The position of the first Tudor 
king is misconceived if his early years' are regarded 
as a time of strong governance and well-establi^ed order. On 
the contrary he was in continual danger, and was striving 
with all the resources of a ready and untiring mind to rebuild 
foundations that were absolutely rotten. Phenomena like the 
Cornish revolt (which recalls Cade’s insurrection) and 
the York.shire rising of 1489, which began with the 
death of the earl of Northumberland, show that at piou, 
any moment whole counties might take arm.s in sheer 
lawlessness, or for some local grievance. Loyalty was such an 
uncertain thing that the king might call out great levies yet be 
forced to doubt whether they would fight for him — at Stoke 
Field it seems that a large part of Henry’s army misbehaved, 
much as that of Richard III. had done at Bosworth. The 
demoralization brought about by the evil years between 1453 
and 1483 could not be lived down in a day— any sort of treason 
was possible to the genera.tion that had seen the career of 
Warwick and the usurpation of Gloucester. The survivors of that 
time were capable of taking arms for any cause that offered a 
chance of unreasonable profit, and no one’s loyahy could be 
trusted. Did not Sir William Stanley, the best paid of those 
who betrayed Richard 111 ., afterwards lose his head for a 
deliberate plot to betray Henry VII. ? The various attempts 
that were made to overturn the new d3masty seem contemptible 
to the historian of the 20th century. They were not so con- 
temptible at the time, because England arid Ireland were lull 
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of wkenturen who were ready to back any cause, and who 
tooleed on king of the moment as no more than a successful 
member of their own dass^^ base-bom Wdshman who had been 
lucky enough to become the figurehead of the movement that 
had overturned an unpopular usurper. The organizing spirits 
of the early troubles of the reign of Henry VII. were irreconcil- 
able Yorkists who had suffered by the change of dynasty ; but 
their hopes of success rested less on their own strength than on 
the not ill-founded notion that England would tire of any ruler 
who had to raise taxes and reward his partisans. The position 
bore a curious resemblance to that of the early years of Henry IV., 
a king who, like Henry VIL, had to vindicate a doubtful elective 
title to the throne by miracles of cunning and activity. The 
later representative of the house of Lancaster was fortunate, 
however, in having less formidable enemies than the earlier ; the 
power of tlie baronage had been shaken by the Wars of the Roses 
no less than the power of the crown ; so many old estates had 
passed rapidly from hand to hand, so many old titles were 
represented by upstarts destitute of local influence, that the 
feudal danger had become far less. Risings like that of the 
Percies in 1403 were not the things which the seventh Henry 
had to fear, lie was lucky too in having no adversary of genius 
of the type of Owen Glendower. Welsh national spirit indeed 
was enlisted on his own side. Yet leaderless seditions and the 
plots of obvious impostors sufliced to make his throne tremble, 
and a ruler less resolute, less wary, and less unscrupulous might 
have been overthrown. 

d'he first of the king’s troubles was an abortive rising in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, the only district where Richard III. 
seems to have enjoyed personal popularity. It was led by Lord 
Lovel, Richard’s chamberlain and admiral ; but the insurgents 
dispersed when Henry marched against them with a large force 
(i486), and Lovel took refuge in Flanders with Margaret of York, 
the widow of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, whose dower towns 
were the refuge of all English exiles, and whose coflers were 
always open to subsidize plots against her niece’s husband. 
Under the auspices of this rancorous princess the second con- 
spiracy was hatched in the following year (1487), Its leaders 
were Lovel and John, earl of Lincoln, whom Richard III. had 
designated as his heir. But the Yorkist banner was to be raised, 
not in the name of Lincoln, but in that of the boy Edward of 
Clarence, then a prisoner in the Tower. His absence and cap- 
tivity might seem a fatal hindrance, but the conspirators had 
... prepared a “ double ” who was to take his name till he 
could be released. This was a lad named Lambert 
Simnel, the son of an Oxford organ-maker, who bore 
a personal resemblance to the young captive. The conspirators 
seem to have argued that Henry VII. would not proceed to 
murder the real Edward, but would rather exhibit him to prove 
the imposition ; if he took the more drastic alternative Lincoln 
could fall back on his own claim to the crown. 

In May 1487 Lincoln and Lovel landed in Ireland accom- 
panied by other exiles and 2000 German mercenaries. The 
cause of York was popular in the Pale, and the Anglo-Irish barons 
seem to have conceived the notion that Henry VII, was likely 
to prove too strong and capable a king to suit their convenience. 
The invading army was welcomed by almost all the lords, and 
the spurious Clarence was crowned at Dublin by the name of 
Edward VI. A few weeks later Lincoln had recruited his army 
witli 4000 or 5000 Irish adventurers under Thomas Fitzgerald, 
son of the earl of Kildare, and had taken ship for England. He 
landed in Lancashire, and pushed forward, hoping to gather the 
English Yorkists to his aid. But few had joined him when 
King Henry brought him to action at Stoke, near 
sfoJto. Newark, on the 17th of July. Despite the doubtful 
conduct of part of the royal army, and the fierce 
resistance of the Germans and Irish, the rebel army was routed. 
Lincoln and Fitzgerald were slain ; Lovel disappeared in the 
rout ; the young impostor Simnel was taken prisoner. Henry 
treated him with politic. cffitempt, and made him a cook boy 
in his kitchen. He lived for many years after in the royal house- 
hold. The Irish lords were pardoned on renewing tlxeir oaths 
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of fealty ; the king did not wish to entai^ himscilf in costly 
campaign beyond St George’s Channel tul be bad made his 
position in England more stable. 

The Yorkist cause was crushed for four years, tillit was raised 
again by Margaret of Burgundy, with an imposture even more 
preposterous than that of Lambert Simnel. in the 
intervening space, however, while Henry VII. was 
comparatively undisturbed by domestic rebellion, he 
found opportunity for a first tentative experiment at interfering 
in European politics. He allied himself with Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain and with Maximilian of Austria, who was 
ruling the Netherlands in behalf of his young son, Philip, the 
heir of the Burgundian inheritance, for the purpose of preventing 
France from annexing Brittany, the last great fief of the crown 
which had not yet been absorbed into the Valois royal domain. 
This struggle, the only continental war in which the first of the 
Tudors risked his fortunes, was not prosecuted with any great 
energy, and came to a necessary end when Anne, duchess of 
Brittany, in whose behalf it was being waged, disappointed her 
allies by marrying Charles VIII. of her own freewill (Dec. 1491). 
Henry very wisely proceeded to get out of the war on the best 
terms possible, and, to the disgust of Maximilian, sold peace to 
the French king for 600,000 crowns, as well as an additional 
sum representing arrears of the pension which Louis XI. had 
been bound to pay to Edward IV. This treaty of ^ 
Staples was, in short, a repetition of Edward’s treaty 
of Picquigny, equally profitable and less disgrace! ul, 
for Maximilian of Austria, whom Henry thus abandoned, had 
given more cause of offence than had Charles of Burgundy in 
1475. Domestic malcontents did not scruple to hint that the 
king, like his father-in-law before him, had made war on France, 
not with any hope of renewing the glories of Cre^y or Agincourt, 
still less with any design of helping his allies, but purely to get 
first grants from his parliament, and then a war indemnity from 
his enemies. In any case he was wise to make peace. France 
was now loo strong for England, and both Maximilian and 
Ferdinand of Spain were selfish and shifty allies. Moreover, it 
was known that the one dominating desire of Cliarles VlII. was 
to conquer Italy, and it was clear that his ambitions in that 
direction were not likely to prove dangerous to England. 

In the year of the treaty of Staples the Yorkist conspiracies 
began once more to thicken, and Henry w'as fortunate to escape 
with profit from the French war before his domestic YortiMt 
troubles recommenced. Ever since 1483 it had been pkttM. 
rumoured that one or both of the sons of JOdward IV. P^rUn 
had escaped, not having been murdered in the Tower. ^•'■**®** 
Of this widespread belief the plotters now took advantage ; 
they held that much more could be accomplished with such a 
claim than by using that of the unfortunate ICdward of Clarence, 
whose chances were so severely handicapped by his being still 
the prisoner of Henry VII. The scheme for producing a false 
Plantagenet was first renewed in Ireland, where Simnel’s im- 
posture had been so easily taken up a few years before. The tool 
selected was one Perkin Warbeck, a handsome youth of seven- 
teen or eighteen, the son of a citizen of Tournai, who had lived 
for some time in London, where Perkin had actually been bom. 
There is a bare possibility that the young adventurer may have 
been an illegitimate son of Edward IV. ; his likeness to the late 
king was much noticed. When he declared himself to be Richard 
of York, he obtained some support in Ireland from the earl of 
Desmond and other lords ; but he did not risk open rebellion 
till he had visited Flanders, and had been acknowledged as 
her undoubted nephew by Duchess Margaret. Maximilian 
of Austria also took up his cause, as a happy means of revenging 
himself on Henry VII. for the treaty of Staples. There can 
be small doubt that both the duchess and the German King 
(Maximilian had succeeded to his father’s crown in 1493) were 
perfectly well aware that they were aiding a manifest fraud. But 
they made much of Perkin, who followed the imperial court for 
two years, while his patron was intriguing with English mal- 
contents. The emissaries from Flanders got many promises of 
assistance, and a formidable rising might have taken place had 
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not Henry VII. been weH served by his spies. But in the winter 
of 1494-1495 the traitors were themselves betrayed^ and a large 
numl^r of arrests were made^ including not only Lord Fitz- 
walter and a number of well-known knights of Yorkist families, 
but Sir William Stanley, the king^s chamberlain, who had been 
rewarded with enormous gifts for his good service at Bosworth, 
and was reckoned one of the chief supports of the throne. 
Stanley and several others were beheaded, the rest hanged or 
imprisoned. This vigorous action on the part of the king seems 
to have cowed all Warbcck’s supporters on English soil. But the 
pretender nevertheless sailed from Flanders in July 1495 with 
a following of 2000 exiles and German mercenaries. He at- 
tempted to land at Deal, but his vanguard was destroyed by 
Kentish levies, and he drew off and made for Ireland. Suspect- 
ing that this would be his goal, King Henry had been doing his 
best to strengthen his hold on the Pale, whither he had sent his 
capable servant Sir Edward Poynings as lord deputy. Already 
before Warbeck’s arrival Poynings had arrested the earl of 
Kildare, Simnel’s old supporter, cowed some of the Irish by 
military force, and bought over others by promises of subsidies 
and pensions. But his best-remembered achievement was that 
he had induced the Irish parliament to pass the ordinances known 
as “ Poynings’ Law,” by which it acknowledged that it could 
pass no legislation which had not been approved by the king 
and his council, and agreed that all statutes passed by the 
English parliament should be in force in Ireland. That such 
terms could be imposed shows the strength of Poynings’ arm, 
and his vigour was equally evident when Warbeck came ashore 
in Munster in July 1495. joined the impostor save the earl 
of Desmond, and he was repulsed from Waterford, and dared not 
face the army which the lord deputy put into the field against 
him. Thereupon, abandoning his Irish schemes, Warbeck sailed 
to Scotland, whose young king James IV. had just been seduced 
by the emperor Maximilian into declaring war on England. 
He promised the Scottish king Berwick and 50,000 crowns in 
return for the aid of an army. James took the offer, gave him 
the hand of his kinswoman Catherine Gordon, daughter of the 
earl of Huntly, and took him forth for a raid into Northumber- 
land (1496). But a pretender backed by Scottish spears did 
not appeal to the sympathies of the English borderers. The 
expedition fell flat ; not a man joined the banner of the white 
rose, and James became aware that he had set forth on a fool’s 
errand. But Warbeck soon found other allies of a most un- 
expected sort. The heavy taxation granted by the English 
parliament for the Scottish war had provoked discontent and 
rioting in the south-western counties. In Cornwall especially 
the disorders grew to such a pitch that local dema- 
called out several thousand men to resist the 
tax-collectors, and finally raised open rebellion, pro- 
posing to march on London and compel the king to dismiss his 
ministers. These spiritual heirs of Jack Cade were Flammock, 
a lawyer of Bodmin, and a farrier named Michael Joseph. 
Whether they had any communication with Warbeck it is im- 
possible to say ; there is no proof of such a connexion, but their 
acts served him well. A Cornish army marched straight on 
London, picking up some supporters in Devon and Somerset on 
their way, including a discontented baron. Lord Audley, whom 
they made their captain. 

So precarious was the hold of Henry VII. on the throne that 
he was in great danger from this outbreak of mere local turbu- 
lence. The rebels swept over five counties unopposed, 
and were only stopped and beaten in a hard fight on 
Blackheath, when they had reached the gates of 
London. Audley, the farrier and the lawyer were all 
captured and executed (June 18, 1497). But the crisis was not 
yet at an end. Warbeck, hearing of the rising, but not of its 
suppression, had left Scotland, and appeared in Devonshire in 
August. He rallied the wrecks of the west country rebels, and 
presently appeared before the gates of Exeter with nearly 8000 
men. But the citizens held out against him, and presently the 
approach of the royal army was reported. The pretender led 
off his horde to meet the relieving force, but when he reached 
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Tauivton he found that hu followers weiie so dispirited that ^ 
aster was certain. Thereupon he absconded by night> and took 
sanctuary in the abbey of Belaulieu. He offered to confess his 
imposture if he were promised his life, and the king accepted 
the terms. First at Taunton and again at Westminster, Perkin 
publicly recited a long narrative of hk real parentage, his frauds 
and his adventures. He was then consigned to not over’itrict 
confinement in the Tower, and might have fared no worse than 
I^mbert Simnel if he had possessed his soul in patience. But 
in the next year he corrupted his warders, broke out from his 
prison, and tried to escape beyond seas. He was captured, but 
the king again spared his life, though he was placed for the 
future in a dungeon where he could see neither mwn nor 
sun.” Even this did not tame the impostor's mercurial tem- 
perament. In 1499 he again planned an escape, which was to 
be shared by another prisoner, the unfortunate Edward of 
Clarence, earl of Warwick, who.se cell was in the storey above 
his own. But there were traitors among the Tower officials 
whom they suborned to help them, and the king was warned of 
the plot. He allowed it to proceed to the verge of execution, 
and then arrested both the false and the true Plantagenet. 
Evidence of a suspicious character was produced to 
show that they had planned rebellion as well as mere 0/ 
escape, and both were put to death with some of their b*ckamt 
accomplices. Warbeck deserved all that he reaped, 
but the unlucky Clarence’s fate estranged many hearts 
from the king. The simple and weakly young man, who had 
spent fifteen of his twenty-five years in confinement, had, in all 
probability, done no more than scheme for an escape from his 
dungeon. But as the true male heir of the house of Plantagenet 
he was too dangerous to be allowed to survive. 

The turbulent portion of the reign of Henry VII. came to an 
end with Blackheath Field and the siege of Exeter. From that 
time forward the Tudor dynasty was no longer in BatMbUab* 
serious danger ; there were still some abortive plots, mtat of 
but none that had any prospect of winning popular Tudor 
support. The chances of Warbeck and Clarence had 
vanished long before they went to the scaffold. The Yorkist 
claim, after Clarence’s death, might be supposed to have passed 
to his cousin Edmund, earl of Suffolk, the younger brother of that 
John, earl of Lincoln, who had been declared heir to the crown 
by Richard III., and had fallen at Stoke field. Fully conscious 
of the danger of his position, Suffolk fled to the continent, and 
lived for many years as a pensioner of the emperor Maximilian. 
Apparently he dabbled in treason ; it is at any rate certain that 
in 1501 King Henry executed some, and imprisoned others, of his 
relatives and retainers. But his plots, such as they were, seem 
to have been futile. There was no substratum of popular dis- 
content left in England on which a dangerous insurrection 
might be built up. It was to be forty years before another 
outbreak of turbulence against the crown was to break 
forth. 

VI. The Tudor Despotism and the Beginnings of the 
Reformation (1497-1528) 

The last twelve years of the reign of Henry VII. present in 
most respects a complete contrast to the earlier period, 1485-1497. 
There were no more rebellions, and — as we have already seen — 
no more plots that caused any serious danger. Nor did the king 
indulge his unruly subjects in foreign wars, though he w^ 
constantly engaged in negotiations with France, Scotland, Spain 
and the emperor, which from time to time took awkward turns. 
But Henry was determined to win all that he could by diplomacy, 
and not by force of arms. His cautious, but often unscrupulous, 
dealings with the rival continental powers had two main ends : 
the first was to keep his own position safe by playing off France 
against the Empire and Spain ; the second was to get commercial 
advantages by dangling his alliance before each power in turn. 
Flanders was still the greatest customer of England, and it was 
therefore necessary above all things to keep on good terms with 
the archduke Philip, the son of Maximilian, who on coming of 
age had taken over the rule of the Netherlands from his father. 
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The king’s great triumphs were the conclusion of the JnUrcursus 
Magnus of 1496 and the Intercursus Mdus (so caJled by the 
Flemings, not by the English) of 1506. The former 
muviMi ^ renewal of the old commercial alliance 

tnmiha* house of Burgundy, on the same terms under 

which it had existed in the time of Edward IV. ; the 
rupture which had taken place during the years when Maximilian 
was backing Perkin Warbeck had been equally injurious to both 
parties. The Mahm Intercursus on the other hand gave England 
some privileges which she had not before enjoyed— -exemption 
from local tolls in Antwerp and Holland, and a licence for 
English merchants to sell doth retail as well as wholesale — a 
concession which hit the Netherland small traders and middle- 
men very hard. Another great commercial advantage secured 
by Henry VII. for his subjects was an increased share of the trade 
to the Scandinavian countries. The old treaties of Edward IV. 
with the Hanseatic League had left the Germans still in control of 
the northern seas. Nearly all the Baltic goods, and most of those 
from Denmark and Norway, had been reaching London or Hull 
in foreign bottoms. Henry allied himself with John of Denmark, 
who was chafing under the monopoly of the Hansa, and obtained 
the most ample grants of free trade in his realms. Ilic Germans 
murmured, but the English shipping in eastern and northern 
waters continued to multiply. Mucli the same policy was 
pursued in the Mediterranean. Southern goods lutherto had 
come to Southampton or Sandwich invariably in Venetian 
carracks, which took back in return English wool and metals. 
Henry concluded a treaty with Florence, by which that republic 
undertook to receive his ships in its harbours and to allow them 
to purchase all eastern goods tlmt they might require. From 
this time forward the Venetian monopoly ceased, and the visits 
of English merchant vessels to the Mediterranean became 
frequent and regular. 

Nor was it in dealing with old lines of trade alone that Henry 
Tudor showed himself the watchful guardian of the interests of 
his subjects. He must take his share of credit for the 
BagM encouragement of the exploration of the seas of the 
gaton. WtsL Tlie British traders had already pushed far 
into the Atlantic before Columbus discovered America ; 
fired by the success of the great navigator they continued their 
adventures, hoping like him to discover a short “ north-west 
passage ” to Catliay and Japan. With a charter from the king 
giving him leave to set up the Eng^h banner on all the lands 
^ might discover, the Bristol Genoese trader John Cabot 
successfully passed the great sea in 1497, and discovered New- 
foundland and its rich fishing stations. Henry rewarded him 
with a pension of £20 a year, and encouraged him to further 
exploration, in which he discovered all the American coast-line 
from I.abrador to the mouth of the Delaware — a great heritage 
for England, but one not destined to be taken up for coloniza- 
tion till more than a century had pa.sscd. 

Henry's services to English commerce were undoubtedly of 
far more importance to the nation than all the tortuous details 
of his foreign policy. His chicanery need not, how* 
pSocyof ^ censured over much, for the princes with whom 
iiaary VIL ^ ^hd notably Ferdinand and Maxi- 

milian, were as insincere and selfish as himself. Few 
diplomatic hagglings have been so long and so .sordid as that 
between England and Spain over the marriage treaty which 
gave the hand of Catherine of Aragon first to Henry’s eldest 
son Arthur, and then, on his premature death in 1502, to his 
second son Henry. The English king no doubt imagined that 
he had secured u good bargain, as he had kept the princess’s 
dowry, and yet never gave Ferdinand any practical assistance 
in war Ox peace. It is interesting to find that he had for some 
time at the end of his reign a second Spanish marriage in view ; 
his wife Elizabeth of York having died in 1503, he seriously 
proposed himself as a suitor for Joanna of Castile, the elder 
sister of Catherine, and the widow of the archduke Philip, 
though she was known to-bt insane. Apparently he hoped there- 
by to gain vanta^ ground for an interference in Spanii^ politics, 
which would have been most offensive to Ferdinand. Nothing 
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came of the project, which contrasts strangely with the greater 
part of Henry’s sober and cautious schemes. 

On the other hand a third project of marriage alliance which 
Henry carried out in 1503 was destined to be consummated, 
and to have momentous, though long^deferred, results. 

This was the giving of the hand of his daughter 
Margaret to James IV. of Scotland. Thereby he /v. of 
bought quiet on the Border and alliance with Scotland ScoHang 
for no more than some ten years. But— ^as it chanced— 
the issue of this alliance was destined to unite the 
English and the Scottish crowns, when the male line of 
the Tudors died out, and Henry, quite unintentionally, had his 
share in bringieg about the consummation, by peaceful means, 
of that end which Edward 1 . had sought for so long to win by 
the strong hand. 

All the foreign politics of the reign of Henry VIL have small 
importance compared with his work within the realm. The 
true monument of hw ability was that he left England character 
tamed and orderly, with an obedient people and a full otHaair^a 
exchequer, though he had taken it over wellnigh Mamal 
in a state of anarchy. The mere suppression of insur- 
rectious like those of Simnel and Warbeck was a small part 
of his task. The harder part was to recreate a spirit of order 
and subordination among a nation accustomed to long civil strife. 
His instruments were ministers of ability chosen from the 
clergy and the gentry — he seems to have been equally averse 
to trusting the baronage at the one end of the social scale, or 
mere upstarts at the other, and it is notable that no one during 
his reign can be called a court favourite. The best-known 
names among his servants were his great chancellor, Archbishop 
Morton, Foxe, bishop of Winchester, Sir Reginald Bray, and 
the lawyers Empson and Dudley. These two last bore the brunt 
of the unpopularity of the financial poUcy of the king during 
the latter half of his reign, when the vice of avarice seems to 
have grown upon him beyond all reason. But Henry was such 
a hard-working monarch, and so familiar with all the details 
of administration, that his ministers cannot be said to have had 
any independent authority, or to have directed their master’s 
course of action. 

The niachinery employed by the first of the Tudors for the 
suppression of domestic disorder is well known. The most 
important item added by him to the administrative 
machinery of the realm was the famous Star Chamber, 
which ^was licensed by the parliament of 1487. It 
consisted of a small committee of ministers, privy councillors 
and judges, which sat to deal with offences that seemed to lie 
outside the scope of the common law, or more frequently with 
the misdoings of men who were so powerful that the local courts 
could not be trusted to execute justice, upon them, such as great 
landowners, sheriffs and other royal officials, or turbulent 
individuals who were the terror of their native districts. The 
need for a strong central court directly inspired by the king, 
which could administer justice without respect of persons, was 
so great, that the constitutional danger of establishing an 
autocratic judicial committee, untrammelled by the ordinary 
rules of law, escaj^d notice at the time. It was not till much 
later that the nation came to look upon the Star Chamber as 
the special engine of royal tyranny and to loathe its name. In 
1500 it was for the common profit of the realm that there should 
exist such a court, which could reduce even the most powerful 
offender to order. 

One of the most notable parts of the king’s policy was his 
long-continued and successful assault on the abuse of “ livery 
and maintenance,” which had been at its height during 
the Wars of the Roses. Wc have seen the part which 
it had taken in strengthening the influence of those Uvaryaad 
who were already too powerful, and weakening the B*aiaiaa» 
ordinary operation of the law. Henry put it down 
with a strong hand, forbidding all liveries entirely, save for the 
mere domestic retainers of each magnate. His determination 
to end the system was well shown by the fact that he heavily 
fined even the earl of Oxford, the companion of his exile, the 
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victor of Bosworth, and the most notoriously loyal peer in the 
realm^ for an ostentatious violation of the statute. Where 
Oxford was punished, no less favoured person could hope to 
escape. By the end of the reign the little hosts of badged ad- 
herents which had formed the nucleus for the armies of the 
Wars of the Roses liad ceased to exist. * 

Edward IV., as has been already remarked, had many of the 
opportunities of the autocrat, if only he had cared to use them ; 
but his sloth and self-indulgence stood in the way. 
Henry VI 1 ., the most laborious and systematic of men, 
turned them to account. He formed his personal 
opinion on every problem of administration and intervened 
himself in every detail. In many respects he was his own prime 
minister, and nothing was done without his knowledge and 
consent. A consistent policy may be detected in all his acts — 
that of gathering all the machinery of government into his own 
hands. Under the later Plantagenets and the Lancastrian 
kings the great check on the power of the crown l\ad been that 
financial difficulties were continually compelling the sovereign 
to summon parliaments. The estates liad interfered perpetually 
in all the details of governance, by means of the power of the 
purse. Edward IV., first among English sovereigns, had been 
able to dispease with parliaments for periods of many years, 
because he did not need their grants save at long intervals. 
Henry was in the same position ; by strict economy, by the use 
of foreign subsidies, by the automatic growth of his revenues 
during a time of peace and returning prosperity, by confiscation 
and forfeitures, he built himself up a financial position which 
rendered it unnecessary for him to make frequent appeals to 
parliament. Not the least fertile of his expedients was that 
regular exploitation of the law as a source of revenue, which 
had already been seen in the time of his father-in-law. This 
part of Henry’s policy is connected with the name of his two 
extortionate “ fiscal judges ” Empson and Dudley, who “ turned 
law and justice into rapine ” by their minute inquisition into 
all technical breaches of legality, and the nice fashion in which 
they adapted the fine to the wealth of the misdemeanant, 
without any reference to his moral guilt or any regard for ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The king must take the responsi- 
bility for their unjust doings ; it was his coffers which mainly 
profited by tlieir chicane. In his later years he fell into the vice 
of hoarding money for its own sake ; so necessary was it to his 
policy that he should be free, as far as possible, from the need 
for applying to parliament for money, that he btx^amc morbidly 
anxious to have great hoards in readiness for any possible day 
of financial stress. At his death he is said to have liad £1,800,000 
in hard cash laid by. Hence it is not strange to find that he was 
able to dispense with parliaments in a fashion that would have 
seemed incredible to a 14th-century king. In his whole reign 
he only asked them five times for grants of taxation, and three 
of the five requests were made during the first seven years of 
his reign. In the eyes of many men parliament lost the main 
reason for its existence when it ceased to be the habitual provider 
of funds for the ordinary expenses of the realm. Those who had 
a better conception of its proper functions could see that it had 
at any rate been stripped of its chief power when the king no 
longer required its subsidies. There are traces of a want of public 
interest in its proceedings, very different from the anxiety 
with which they used to be followed in Plantagenet and Lan- 
castrian times. Legislation, whicli only incidentally affects 
him, is very much less exciting to the ordinary citizen than 
taxation, which aims directly at his pocket. It is at any rate 
clear that during the latter years of his reign, when the time 
of impostures and. re hellions had ended, Henry was able to dis- 
pense with parliaments to a great extent, and incurred no un- 
popularity by doing so. Indeed he was accepted by the English 
people as the benefactor who had delivered them from anarchy ; 
and if they murmured at his love of hoarding, and cursed his 
inquisitors Empson and Dudley, they had no wish to change the 
Tudor rule, and were far from regarding the times of the “ Lan- 
castrian experiment ”.as a lost gojden age. The present king 
might be unscrupulous and avaricious, out he was cautious, 


intelligent and economical ; no one would have wished to recall 
the regime of that “ crowned saint ” Henry VI. 

Nevertheless when the first of the Tudors died, on the 21st 
of April 1509, there were few who regretted him. He was not 
a monarch to rouse enthusiasm, while much was ex- 
pected from his brilliant, clever and handsome son 
Henry VIII., whose magnificent presence and manly 
vigour recalled the early prime of Edward IV. Some years later 
England realized that its new king had inherited not only the 
physical beauty and strength of his grandfatlier, but also every 
one of his faults, with the sole exception of his tendency to sloth. 
Henry VIII. indeed may be said, to sum up his character in 
brief, to have combined his father’s brains with his grandfather’s 
passions. Edward IV. was selfish and cruel, but failed to become 
a tyrant because he lacked the energy for continuous work. 
Henry VIL was unscrupulous and untiring, but so cautious and 
wary that he avoided violent action and dangerous risks. Their 
descendant had neither Edward’s sloth nor Hen^’s moderation ; 
he was capable of going to almost any lengths in pursuit of the 
gratification of his ambition, his passions, his resentment or his 
simple love of self-assertion. Yet, however far he might go on 
the road to tyranny, Henry had sufficient cunning, versatility 
and power of cool reflection, to know precisely when he had 
reached the edge of the impossible. He had his father’s faculty 
for gauging public opinion, and estimating dangers, and though 
his more venturous temperament led him to press on far beyond 
the point at which the seventh Henry would have halted, he 
always stopped short on the hither side of the gulf. It was the 
most marvellous proof of his ability that he died on his throne 
after nearly forty years of autocratic rule, during which he liad 
roused more enmities and done more to cliiange tlie face of the 
realm than any of the kings that were before him. 

But it was long before the nation could estimate all the features 
of the magnificent but smister figure Wliich was to dominate 
England from 1509 to 1547. At lus accession Henry VIII, was 
only eighteen years of age, and, if his character was already 
formed, it was only the attractive side of it that was yet visible. 
His personal beauty, his keen intelligence, his scholarship, his 
love of music and the arts, liis kingly ambition, were all obvimis 
enough. His selfishness, his cruelty, his ingratitude, his fierce 
hatred of criticism and opposition, his sensuality, had yet to be 
discovered by his subjects. A suspicious observer might have 
detected something ominous in the first act of his reign — the 
arrest and attainder of his father’s unpopular ministers, Empson 
and Dudley, whose heads he flung to the people in order to win 
a moment's applause. Whatever their faults, they had served 
the house of Tudor well, and it wiis a' grotesque perversion of 
justice to send tliem to the scaffold on a charge of high treason. 
A similar piece of cruelty was the execution, some time later, of 
the earl of Suffolk, who had been languishing long years in the 
Tower ; he was destroyed not for any new plots, but simply for 
his Yorkist descent. But in Henry's earlier years such acts were 
still unusual ; it was not till he h^ grown older, and had learnt 
how much the nation would endure, that judicial murder became 
part of his established policy. 

Henry’s first outburst of self-assertion took the form of 
reversing his father’s thrifty and peaceful policy, by plunging 
into the midst of the continental wars from which 
England had been held back by his cautious parent. jmmtMi 
The adventure was wholly unnecessary, and also proi§cH of 
unprofitable. But while France was engaged in the 
“ Holy War ” against the pope, Venice, the emperor, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, Henry renewed the old claims of the 
Plantagenets, and hoped, if not to win back the position of 
Edward III., at least to recover the duchy of Aquitaine, or some 
parts of it. He lent an army to Ferdinand for the invasion of 
Gascony, and landed himself at Calais with 25,000 men, to beat 
up the northern border of France. Little good came of his 
efforts. The Spanish king gave no assistance, and the northern 
campaign, though it included the brilliant battle of the Spurs 
(August i6th, 1513), accomplished nothing more than tlie 
capture of Toumai and Tlu^rouanne. It was soon home in upon 
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King Henry that France, even when engaged with other enemies, 
was too strong to be overrun in the old style. Moreover, his 
allies were giving him no aid, though they had eagerly accepted 
his great subsidies. With a sudden revulsion of feeling Henry 
offered peace to France, which King Louis Xll. gladly bought, 
agreeing to renew the old pension or tribute that 
iTJphMf H^^ry VII. had received by the treaty of Staples. 

Their reconciliation and alliance were sealed by the 
marriage of the French king to Henry’s favourite sister Mary, 
who was tlri bridegroom’s junior by more than thirty years. 
Their wedlock and the Anglo-P>ench alliance lasted only till the 
next year, when Louis died, and Mary secretly espoused an 
old admirer, Charles llrandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk, King 
Henry's greatest friend and confidant. 

While the French war was still in progress there had been 
heavy fighting on the Scottish border. James IV., reverting to 
War with traditionary policy of his ancestors, had taken the 

Scoiland, Opportunity of attacking England while her king 
Batthof and his army were over-seas. He suffered a disaster 
PJoddaa. recalls that of David 11 . at Neville’s Cross 

—•a fight which had taken place under precisely similar 
political conditions. After taking a few Northumbrian castles, 
James was brought to action at Flodden Field by the earl of 
Surrey (September 9th, 1513). After a desperate fight lasting 
the greater part of a day, the Scots were outmanoeuvred and 
surrounded. James IV. — who had refused to quit the field — 
was slain in the lorefront of the battle, with the greater part of 
his nobles ] with him fell also some 10,000 or 12,000 of his men. 
Scotland, with her military power brought low, and an infant 
king on the throne, was a negligible quantity in international 
politics for some years. The queen dowager, Margaret Tudor, 
aided by a party that favoured peace and alliance with P^ngland, 
was strong enough to balance the faction under the duke of 
Albany which wished for perpetual war and asked for aid from 
P'rance. 

With the peace of 1514 ended the first period of King Henry’s 
reign. He was now no longer a boy, but a man of twenty-three, 
with his character fully developed ; he had gradually 
got rid of his father’s old councillors, and had chosen 
for himself a minister as ambitious and energetic as 
himself, the celebrated Thomas Wolscy, whom he had just made 
archbishop of York, and who obtained the rank of cardinal 
from the pope in the succeeding year. WoLsey was the last of 
the great clerical ministers of the middle ages, and by no means 
the worst. Like so many of his predecessors he had risen from 
the lower middle classes, through the royal road of the church ; 
he had served Henry VII. ’s old councillor Foxe, bishop of Win- 
chester, as secretary, and from his household had passed into that 
of his master. He had been an admirable servant to both, full 
of zeal, intelligence and energy, and not too much burdened with 
scruples. The young king found in him an instrument well fitted 
to his hand, a man fearless, ingenious, and devoted to the further- 
ance of the power of the crown, by which alone he had reached 
his present position of authority. P'or fourteen years he was his 
master’s chief minister — the person responsible in the nation’s 
eyes for all the more unpopular assertions of the royal pre- 
rogative, and for all the heavy taxation and despotic acts which 
Henry’s policy required. It mattered little to Henry that the 
cardinal was arrogant, tactless and ostentatious ; indeed it 
suited his purpose that Wolsey should be .saddled by public 
opinion with all the blame that ought to have been laid on his 
own shoulders. It v^as convenient that the old nobility should 
detest the upstart, and that the commons should imagine him 
to be the person responsible for the demands for money required 
for the royal wars. As long as his minister served his purposes 
and could execute his behests Henry gave him a free hand, and 
supported him against all his enemies. It was believed at the 
time, and is still sometimes maintained by historians, that 
Wolscy laid down Schemes of policy and persuaded his master 
ta adopt them ; but the iifith would appear to be that Henry 
was in no wise dominated by the cardinal, but imposed on him 
his own wishes, merclv leaving matters of detail to be settled 
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by his minister. Things indifferent might be trusted to him, 
but the main lines of English diplomacy and foreign policy 
show rather the influence of the king's personal desires of the 
moment than that of a statesman seeking national ends. 

It has often been alleged that Henry, under the guidance of 
Wolsey, followed a consistent scheme for aggrandizing England, 
by making her the state which kept the balance of power oi 
Europe in her hands. And it is pointed out that during the 
years of the cardinal’s ascendancy the alliance of England was 
sought in turn by the great princes of the continent, and proved 
the make-weight in the scales. This is but a superficial view 
of the .situation. Henry, if much courted, was much deceived 
by his contemporaries. They borrowed his money and his armies, 
but fed him with vain promises and illusory treaties. He and 
his minister were alternately gulled by France and by the 
emperor, and the net result of all their activity was bankruptcy 
and discontent at home and ever-frustrated hopes abroad. It 
is liard to build up a reputation for statecraft for cither Henry 
or Wolsey on the sum total of English political achievement 
during their collaboration. 

During the first few years of the cardinal’s ascendancy the 
elder race of European sovereigns, the kings with whom 
Henry VII. had been wont to haggle, disappeared one 
after the other. Louis of France died in 1515, Fcrdi- vmTand 
nand of Aragon in 1516, the emperor Maximilian — the rivalry 
the last survivor of his generation — in 1519. 1-ouis olFrattcla 
was succeeded by the active, warlike and shifty v, 

Francis I. ; the heritage of both Ferdinand and 
Maximilian — his maternal and paternal grandfathers — fell to 
Charles of Habsburg, who already possessed the Netherlands 
in his father’s right and Castile in that of his mother. The 
enmity of the house of Valois and the house of Habsburg, 
which had first appeared in the wars of ('harles VI I L and 
Maximilian, took a far more bitter shape under P’rancis 1. and 
Charles V., two young ])rinces who were rivals from their youth. 
1’heir wars were almost perpetual, their peaces never honestly 
carried out. ’J'heir powers were very equally balanced ; if 
Charles owned broader lands than P'rancis, they were more 
scattered and in some cases less loyal. The solid and wealthy 
realm of France proved able to make head against Spain and 
the Netherlands, even when they were backed by the emperor’s 
German vassals. Charles w^as also distracted by many stabs in 
the back from the Ottoman Turks, who were just beginning their 
attack Chri.stendom along the line of the Danube. 'I'o each 
of the combatants it seemed that the ICnglish alliance would 
turn the scale in his own favour. Henry was much courted, 
and wooed with promises of lands to be won from the other side 
by his ally of the moment. But neither Charles nor PVancis 
wished him to be a real gainer, and he himself was a most untrust- 
worthy friend, for he was quite ready to turn against his aiiy 
if he seemed to be growing too powerful, and threatened to 
dominate all Europe ; the complete success of either party 
would mean that England would sink once more into a second- 
rate power. How faithless and insincere was Henry’s policy 
may be gauged from the fact that in 1520, after all the pageantry 
of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold ” and his vows of undying 
friendship for Francis, he met Charles a few weeks later at 
Gravelines, and concluded with him a treaty which pledged 
England to a defensive alliance against the king’s “ good 
brother ” of Franc*e. Such things happened not once nor twice 
during the years of Wolsey’s ministry. It was hardly to be 
wondered at, therefore, if Henry’s allies regularly endeavoured 
to cheat him out of his share of their joint profits. 

What use was there in rewarding a friend who might Heary^a 
become an enemy to-morrow ? The greatest decep- dipie^ 
tion of all was in 1522, when Charles V., who had 
made the extraordinary promise that he would get Wolsey made 
pope, and lend Henry an army to conquer northern France, 
failed to redeem his word in both respects. He caused his 
own old tutor, Adrian of Utrecht, to be crowned with the papal 
tiara, and left the English to invade Picardy entirely unassisted. 
But this was only one of many such disappointments. 
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The result of some twelve years of abortive alliances and 
ill-kept treaties was that Henry had obtained no single one 
Besln^ advantages which he had coveted, and that he 

lavished untold wealth and many English lives 
partu- upon phantom schemes whi(Ji crumbled between his 
fingers. His‘ subjects had already begun to murmur ; 
fM 9 mttC 9 , parliaments of his reign had been passive 

and complaisant ; but by 1523 the Commons had been goaded 
into resistance. They granted only half the subsidies asked from 
them, pleading that three summers more of such taxation as 
the cardinal demanded for his master would leave the realm 
drained of its last penny, and reduced to fall back on primitive 
forms of barter, “ clothes for victuals and bread for cheese/’ 
out of mere want of coin. Fortunately for the king his subjects 
laid all the blame upon his mouthpiece the cardinal, instead of 
placing it where it was due. On Wolsey's back also was saddled 
the most iniquitous of Henry’s acts of tyranny against indi- 
viduals — the judicial murder of the duke of Buckingham, the 
highest head among the English nobility. For some hasty words, 
amplified by the doubtful evidence of treacherous retainers, 
BxecuHon ^ foolish charge of dabbling with astro- 

of the logers, the heir of the royal line of Thomas of Woodstock 

duke of had been tried and executed with scandalous haste. 

BuMng‘ jjjjj crime was that, commenting on the lack 

*”* of male heirs to the crown — for after many years of 
wedlock with Catherine of Aragon Henry’s sole issue was ope sickly 
daughter — he had been foolish enough to remark that if anything 
should happen to the king he himself was close in succession 
to the crown. The cardinal bore the blame, because he and 
Buckingham had notoriously disliked each other ; but the deed 
had really been of the king’s own contriving. He was roused 
to implacable wrath by anyone who dared to speak on the for- 
bidden topic of the succession question. 

In the later years of Wolsey’s ascendancy, nevertheless, that 
same question was tlie subject of many anxious thoughts. 
Question I^rorn Henry’s own mind it was never long abstmt ; he 
of the yearned for a male heir, and he was growing tired of 
his wife Catherine, who was some years older than 
divorce* himself, had few personal attractions, and was growing 
somewhat of an invalid. Somewhere about the end of 1526 
those who were in the king’s intimate confidence began to be 
aware that he was meditating a divorce — a thing not lightly 
to be taken in hand, for the queen was the aunt of the emperor 
Charles V., who would be vastly offended at such a proposal. 
But Henry’s doubts had been marvellously stimulated by the 
fact that he had become enamoured of another lady — the 
beautiful, ambitious and cunning Anne Boleyn, a niece of the 
duke of Norfolk, who had no intention of becoming merely the 
king’s mistress, but aspired to be his consort. 

The question of the king’s divorce soon became inextricably 
confused with another problem, whose first beginnings go back 
England slightly earlier date. What was to be the attitude 
and the of England towards the Reformation ? It was now 
Reformat nearly ten years since Martin Luther had posted up 
tiao. Yiis famous theses on the church door at Wittenberg, 
and since he had testified tc» his faith before the diet of Worms. 
All Cicrmany was now convulsed with the first throes of the revolt 
against the papacy, and the echoes of the new theological 
disputes were being heard in England. King Henry himself 
in 1521 had deigned to write an abusive pamphlet against Luther, 
for which he had been awarded the magnificent title of Fidei 
Defensor by thwit cultured sceptic Pope Leo X. About the same 
time we begin to read of orders issued by the bishops for the 
discovery and burning of all Lutheran books — a clear sign 
that they were reaching England in appreciable quantities. 
Hitherto it had been only the works of Wycliffe that had 
merited this attention on the part of inquisitors. In the 
Wycliffite remnant, often persecuted but never exterminated, 
there already existed in England the nucleus of a Protestant 
party. All through the reign of Henry VII. and the early years 
of Henry VIIL the intermittent burning of “ heretics,” and 
their far more frequent recantations, had borne witness to the 
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fact that the sect still lingered on. The Wycliffites were a feeble 
folk, compelled to subterraneous ways, and destitute of learned 
leaders or powerful supporters. But they survived to sec 
Luther’s day, and to merge themselves in one body with the 
first English travelling scholars and merchants who brought 
back from the continent the doctrines of the German Refor- 
mation. The origins of a Protestant party, who were not mere 
Wycliffites, but had been first interested in dogmatic controversy 
by coming upon the works of Lutlier, can be traced back to the 
year 1521 and to the university of Cambridge. There a knot of 
scholars, some of whom were to perish early at the stake, while 
others were destined to become the leaders, of the English 
Reformation, came together and encouraged eelch other to test 
the received doctrines of contemporary orthodoxy by searching 
the Scriptures and the works of the Fathers. The sect spread 
in a few years to London, Oxford and other centres of intellectual 
life, but for many years its followers were not numerous ; like 
the old Lollardy, J^rotestantism took root only in certain 
places and among certain classes — notably the lesser clergy 
and the merchants of the great towns. 

King Henry and those who wished to please him professed 
as great a hatred and contempt for the new purveyors of German 
doctrines as for the belated disciples of Wycliffe. But there 
was another movement, whose origins went back for many 
centuries, which they were far from discouraging, and were 
prepared to utilize when it suited their convenience. This was 
the purely political feeling against the tyranny of the papacy, 
and the abuses of the national church, which in early ages had 
given supporters to William the Conqueror and Henry IJ., 
which had dictated the statutes of Mortmain and of Praemunire. 
Little had been heard of the old anti-clerical party in England 
since the time of Henry IV. ; it had apparently been identified 
in the eyes of the orthodox with that Lojlardy with which it had 
for a time allied itself, and had shared m its discredit. But it 
had always continued to exist, and in the early years of 
Henry VIIL had been showing unmistakable signs of vitality. 
The papacy of the Renaissance was a fair mark for criticism. 
It was not hard to attack the system under wliich Rodrigo Borgia 
wore the tiara, while Girolamo Savonarola went to the stake ; 
or in which Julius 11 . exploited the name of Christianity to serve 
his territorial policy in Itely, and Leo X. hawked his indulgences 
round Europe to raise funds which would enable him to gratify 
his artistic tastes. At no period had the official hierarchy of 
the Western Church been more out of touch with common 
righteousness and piety. Moreover, they were sinning under 
the eyes of a laity which was far more intelligent and educated, 
more able to think and judge for itself, less the slave of im- 
memorial tradition, than the old public of the middle ages. In 
Italy the Renaissance might be purely concerned with things 
intellectual or artistic, and seem to have little or no touch with 
things moral. Beyond the Alps it was othen^dse ; among the 
Teutonic nations at least the revolt against the scholastic 
philosophy, the rout of the obscurantists, the eager pursuit of 
Hellenic culture, had a religious aspect. The same generation 
which refused to take thrice-translated and thrice-garbled 
screeds from Aristotle as the sum of human knowledge, and 
went back to the original Greek, was also studying the Old and 
New Testaments in their original tongues, and drawing from them 
conclusions as unfavourable to the intelligence as to the scholar- 
ship of the orthodox medieval divines. 3uch a discovery as that 
which showed that the “ False Decretals,” on which so much 
of the power of the papacy rested, were mere 9th-century forgeries 
struck deep at the roots of the whole traditional relation between 
church and state. 

The first English scholars of the Renaissance, like Erasmus 
on the continent, did not see the logical outcome of their own 
discoveries, nor realize that the campaign against obscurantism 
would develop into a campaign against Roman orthodoxy. 
Sir 1 homas More, the greatest of them, was actually driven into 
reaction by the violence of Protestant controversialists, and the 
fear that the new doctrines would rend the church in twain. 
He became himself a persecutor, and a writer of abusive 
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pamphlets unworthy of the author of the Utopia, But to the 
younger generation the irreconcilability of modem scholar- 
ship and medieval formulae of faith became more and more 
evident. One after another all tlie cardinal doctrines were 
chalienged by writen who were generally acute, and almost 
invariably vituperative. For the controversies of the Reforma- 
tion were conducted by both sides, from kings and prelates 
down to gutter pamphleteers, in language of the most unseemly 
violence. 

But, as has been already said, the scholars and theologians 
had less influence in the beginning of the English Reformation 
than the mere lay politicians, whose anti-clerical tendencies 
chanced to fit in with King Henr>^’s convenience when he 
quarrelled with the papacy. It is well to note that the first 
attacks of parliament on the church date back to two years before 
Luther published his famous theses. 'I'he contention began 
in 1515 with the fierce assault by the Commons on the old abuse 
of benefit of clergy, and the immunity of clerical criminals from 
due punishment for secular crimes — a question as old as the 
times of Henry II. and Becket. But the discussion spread in 
later years from this particular point into a general criticism 
of the church and its relations to the state, embracing local 
grievances as well as the questions which turned on the dealings 
of the papacy with the crown. The old complahits which had 
been raised against the Church of England in the days of 
Edward I. or Richard II. had lost none of their force in 1526. 
The higher clergy were more than ever immersed in affairs of 
state, “ Cacisarean as Wycliffe would have called them. It 
wa.s only necessary to point to the great cardinal himself, and 
to ask how far his spiritual duties at York were properly dis- 
charged while he was acting as the king’s prime minister. The 
cases of Foxe and Morton were much the same ; the former 
passed for a well-meaning man, yet had been practically absent 
from his diocese for twenty years. Pluralism, nepotism, simony 
and all the other ancient abuses were more rampant than ever. 
The monasteries had ceased to be even the nurseries of literature ; 
their chronicles had run dry, and secular priests or laymen had 
taken up the pens that the monks had dropped. They were 
wealthier than ever, yet did little to justify their existence; 
indeed the spirit of the age was so much set against them that 
they found it hard to keep up the numbers of their inmates. 
Truculent pamphleteers hkc Simon Fish, who wrote Beggars^ 
Supplication^ were already demanding that these sturdy 
boobies should be set abroad into the world, to get wives of their 
own, and earn their living by the sweat of their brows, according 
to the comnmndment of God ; so might the king be better 
obeyed, matrimony be better kept, the gospel better preached, 
and none should rob the poor of his alms,” It must be added 
that monastic scandals were not rare ; though the majority 
of the houses were decently ordered, yet the unexceptionable 
tc.stimony of archiepiscopal and episcopal visitations shows tkit 
in the years just before the Reformation there was a certain 
number of them where chastity of life and honesty of adminis- 
tration were equally unknown. But above all things the church 
was being criticized as an imperium in imperioj a privileged 
body not amenable to ordinary jurisdiction, and subservient 
to a foreign lord — the pope. And it was true that, much as 
English churchmen might grumble at papal exactions, they 
were generally ready as a body to support the pope against the 
crown ; the traditions of the medieval church made it impossible 
for them to do otherwise. That there would in any case have 
been a new outbreak of anti-clerical and anti-papal agitation 
in England, under the influence of the Protestant impulse started 
by Luther in Germany, is certain. But two special causes gave 
its particular colour to the opening of the English Reformation ; 
the one was that the king fell out with the papacy on the question 
of his divorce. The other was that the nation at this moment 
was chafing bitterly against a clerical minister, whom it (very 
unjustly) made responsible for the exorbitant taxation which 
it was enduring, in conseqifeTlce of the king’s useless and un- 
successful foreign wars. The irony of the situation lay in the 
facts that Henry wa«, so far as dogmatic views were concerned, 


a perfectly orthodox prince ; he had a considerable knowledge 
of the old theological literature, as he had shown in his pam- 
phlet against Luther, and though he was ready to repress clerical 
immunities and privileges that were inconvenient to the crown, 
he had no sympathy whatever with the doctrinal side of the new 
revolt against the system of the medieval church. Moreover, 
Wolsey, whose fall was to synchronize with the a)mmencement 
of the reforming movement, was if any tiling more in sympathy 
with cliange than was his master. He was an enlightened 
patron of the new learning, and was inclined to take vigorous 
measures in hand for the pruning away of the abuses of the 
church. It is significant that his great college at Oxford— 
“ Cardinal’s College ” as he designed to call it, “ Christ Church ” 
as it is named to-day— was endowed with the revenues of some 
score of small monasteries which he had suppressed on the 
ground that they were useless or ill-conducted. His master 
turned the lesson to account a few years later ; but Henry’s 
wholesale destruction of religious houses was carried out not in 
the interests of learning, but mainly in those of the royal 
exchequer. W. C. O.) 

VJI. The Refokmation and the Age of Elizabeth 
(1528-1603) 

Wolsey did not fall through any opposition to reform ; nor 
was he opposed to the idea of a divorce. Indeed, both in Prance 
and Spain he was credited with the authorship of the 
project. But he differed from Henry on the question 
of Catherine’s successor. Wolsey desired a French 
marriage to consummate the breach upon whidi he w'as now 
bent with the emperor ; and war, in fact, was precipitated with 
Spain in 1528. I’liis is said to have been done without Henry’s 
consent ; he certainly wished to avoid war with Charles V., and 
peace was made after six months of passive hostility. Nor did 
Henry want a French princess ; his affections were fixed for 
the time on Aime Boleyn, and she was the hope of the anti- 
clerical party. The crisis was brought to a head by the failure of 
Wolsey s plan to obtain a divorce. Originally it had been sug- 
gested tliat the ecclesiastical courts in England were competent 
without recourse to Rome. Wolsey deprecated tliis procedure, 
and application was made to Clement VII. Wolsey relied upon 
his French and Italian allies to exert the necessary powers of 
persuasion ; and in 3528 a French army crossed the Alps, 
marched through Italy and threatened to drive Charles V. out 
of Naples, Clement was in a position to listen to Henry’s 
prayer ; and Campeggio was commissioned with Wolsey to hear 
the suit and grant the divorce. 

No sooner had Campeggio started than the fortunes of war 
changed. The French were driven out of Naples, and the 
Imperialists again dominated Rome ; the Church, 
wrote Clement to Campeggio, was completely in the 
power of Charles V. 'IFe cardinal, therefore, must on 2 /vow. 
no account pronounce against Charles's aunt ; if he 
could not persuade Henry and Catherine to agree on a mutual 
separation, he must simply pass the time and come to no con- 
clusion. Hence it was June 1529 before the court got to work at 
all, and then its proceedings were only preparatory to an adjourn- 
ment md revocation of the suit to Rome in August. Clement VI 1 . 
had, in his owm words, made up his mind to live and die an 
imperialist ; the last remnants of the French army in Italy hud 
been routed, and the pope had perforce concluded the treaty 
of Barcelona, a sort of family compact between himself and 
Charles, whereby he undertook to protect Charles’s aunt, and the 
emperor to support the Medici dynasty in Florence. This peace 
was amplified at the treaty of Cambrai (August 1529) into a 
general Eur^ean pacification in which England had no voice. 
So far had it fallen since 1521. 

In ^ery direction Wolsey had failed, and his failure involved 
the triumph of the forces which he had opposed. The fate of 
the papal system in England was bound up with his personal 
fortunes. It was he and he alone who had kept parliament at 
arm's length and the enemies of the church at bay. He had 
interested the king, and to some extent the nation, in a spirited 
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foreign policy^ had diverted their attention from domestic 
questions, end had staved off that pariiamentaiy attack on the 
choreh which had been threatened fifteen years before. Now 
he was doomed, and both Campeggio and Cardinal du Befiay 
were able to send their government^ accurate outlines of the 
future policy of Henry VIII. The church was to be robbed of 
its wealth, its power and its privileges, and the papal jurisdiction 
was to be abolished. In October Wolsey was deprived of the 
great seal, and surrendered many of his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, though he was allowed to retain his archbishopric of York 
which he now visited for the first time. The first lay ministry 
since Kdward the Confessor’s time came into office ; Sir Thomas 
More became lord chancellor, and Anne Boleyn’s father lord 
privy seal ; the only prominent cleric who remained in office 
was Stephen Gardiner, who succeeded Wolsey as bishop of 
Winchester. 

Parliament met in November 1529 and passed many acts 
against clerical exactions, mortuaries, probate dues and 
AitMdkon pluralities, which evoked a passionate protest from 
the Church Bishop Fisher: “ Now, with the Commons,” he cried 
ittpMrtia^ in the House of Lords, ” is nothing but * Down with 
the Church.’ ” During 1530 Henry’s agents were busy 
abroad making that appeal on the divorce to the univer- 
sities which Cranmier had suggested. In 1531 the clergy 
in convocation, terrified by the charge of praemumre brought 
against them for recognizing Wolsey ’s Icgatine authority, paid 
Henry a hundred and eighteen thousand pounds and recognized 
him as supreme head of the church so far as the law of Christ 
would allow. The details of this surrender were worked out 
by king and Commons in r:;32 ; but Gardiner and More secured 
the rejection by the Lords of the bill in which tliey were embodied, 
and it was not till 1533, wdien More had ceased to he chancellor 
and Gardiner to he secretary, tliat a parliamentary statute 
annihilated the independent legislative authority of the church. 
An art was, however, passed in 1532 empowering the king, if 
he thought fit, to stop the payment of annates to Rome. Henry 
suspended his consent in order to induce the pope to grant 
Cranmer his bulls as archbbhop of Canterbury where he suc- 
ceeded Warhatn late in 1532. The stratagem was successful, and 
Henry cast off all disguise, f’he act of annates was confirmed ; 
another prohibiting appeals to Rome and providing for the 
appointment of bishops without recourse to the papacy was 
passed ; and Cranmer declared Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
Hcmy Boleyn, which had 

Yiii, taken place about January 25, 1533, valid. Anne 

murricM was crowned in June, and on the 7th of September the 

Anue future Queen Elizabeth was born. At length in 1534 
® Clement VII. concluded the case at Rome, pronouncing 
in favour of Catherine’s marriage, and drawing up a bull of ex- 
communication against Henry and his abettors. But he did 
not venture to publish it ; public opinion in England, while 
hostile to the divorce, was not in favour of the clergy or the pope, 
and the rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. was too bitter 
to permit of joint, or even isolated, action against Henry. 
Charles was only too anxious to avoid the duty of carrying out 
the pope’s commands, and a year later he was once more involved 
in war with France. Henry was able to deal roughly with such 
manifestations as Elizabeth Barton’s visions, and in the autumn 
of 1 534 to obtain from parliament the Act of Supremacy 
ThcAct^ which transferred to him the juridical, though not the 
Mcyr * spiritual, powers of the pope. No penalties were 
attached to this act, but another passed in the same 
session made it treason to attempt to deprive the king of any 
of his titles, of which supreme head of the church was one, 
being incorporated in the royal style by letters patent of January 
1535. Fisher and More were executed on this charge ; tJiey had 
been imprisoned in the previous year for objecting to take the 
form of oath to the succession as vested in Anne Boleyn’s children 
which the commissioners prescribed. But their lives could only 
be forfeit on the supposition that they sought to deprive the 
king of his royal supremacy. Many of the friars observant of 
Greenwich and monks of the Charterhouse were involved in a 
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fiimBar fate, but there was no general xemiBXKt, mai Henry, now 
inspired or helped by Thomas Cromwel^ was able to proceed 
wil^ the next step in the Reformation, the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

It was Cecil’s opinion twenty-five years later that, but for 
the dissolution, the cause of the Reformation could not have 
succeeded. Such a reason could hardly be avowed, 
and justification had to be sought in the condition of tioaat tim 
the monasteries themselves. The action of Wolsey and atoamw 
other bishops- before 1 529, the report of a commission 
of cardinals appointed by Paul III. in 1535, the subsequent 
experience of other, even Catholic, countries* give collateral 
support to the conclusions of the visitors appKMttted by Cromwell, 
although they were dictated by a desire not to deal out impartial 
justice, but to find reasons for a policy already adopted in 
principle. That they exaggerated tlie evils of monastic life 
hardly admits of doubt ; but even a Henry VIII. and a Thomas 
Cromwell would not have dared to attack, or succeeded in destroy- 
ing, the monasteries had tliey retained their original purity and 
infiuence. As it wa.s, their doubtful reputation and financial 
embarrassments enabled Henry to offer them as a gigantic bribe 
to tl\e upper classes of tlie laity, and the Reformation parliament 
met for its last session early in 1536 to give effect to the reports 
of the visitors and to the king’s and their own desires. 

But it had barely been dissolved in April when it became 
necessary to call another. In January the death of Catherine 
had rejoiced the hearts of Henry and Anne Boleyn, but Anne’s 
liappiness was short-lived. Two miscarriages and the failure 
to produce the requisite male heir linked her in Henry’s mindfif 
and in misfortune to Catherine ; unlike Catherine she was urt- 
popular and not above suspiebn. The story of her tragedy is 
still one of the most horrible and mysterious pages in English 
history. It is certain that Henry was tired and wanted to get 
rid of her ; but if she were innocent, why were charges brought 
against her which were not brought against Catherine of Aragon 
and Anne of Cleves ? and why were four other victims sacrificed 
when one would have been enough ? The peers a year before 
could acquit Lord Dacre ; would they have condemned the queen 
without some show’ of evidence ? and unless there was suspicious 
evidence, her daughter was inhuman in making no effort subse- 
quently to clear her mother’s character. However tliat may be, 
Anne was not only condemned and executed, but her Bxucutioa 
marriage was declared invalid and her daughter a ofQwmm 
bastard. Parliament was required to establish the 
sucocssion on the new basis of Henry’s new queen, 

Jane Seymour. It also empowered the king to leave the crown 
by will if he had no legitimate issue but the illegitimate son, 
the duke of Richmond, in whose favour this provision is said to 
have been conceived, died shortly afterwards. 

Fortunately for Henry, Queen Jane roused no domestic or 
foreign animosities ; Charles V. and Francis I. were at war ; 
and the pope’s and Pole’s attempt to profit by the 
Pilgrimage of Grace came too late to produce any effect 
except the ruin of Pole’s family, llie two risings of tarmac. 
1536 in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire were provoked 
partly by the dissolution of the monasteries, partly by the collec- 
tion of a subsidy and fears of fresh taxation on birtlis, marriages 
and burials, and partly by the protestantizing Ten Articles of 
1536 and Cromwell’s Injimctions. They were conservative 
demonstratbns in favour of a restoration of the old order by 
means of a change of ministry, but not a change of dynasty- 
The Lincolnshire rising was over before the middle of October ; 
the more serious revolt in Yorkshire under Aske lasted through 
the winter. Henry’s lieutenants were compelled to temporize 
and make concessions. Aske was invited to come to London and 
hoodwinked by Henry into believing that the king was really 
bent on restoration and reform. But an impatient outburst of 
the insurgents and a foolish attempt to seize Hull and Scar- 
borough gave Henry an excuse for repudiating the concessions 
made in his name. He could afford to do so because England 
south of the Trent remained stauncher to hi than England 
north of it did to the Pilgrimage. Aske and other leaders were 
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trM iiiid executed^ and summary vengeance was wreaked on 
tha northern counties; especially on the monasteries. The one 
ilitutfactory outcome was the establishment of the Council of 
the North, which gave the shires between the Border and the 
Trent a stronger and more efficient government than they had 
ever had before. 

Probably the Pilgrimage had some effect in moderating 
Henry’s progress. The monasteries did not benefit and in 
Th ^53^-^539 the greater were involved in the fate which 
Aiictef.* already overtaken the less. But no further ad- 
vances were made towards Protestantism after the 
publication and authorization of the “ Great ” Bible in English. 
The Lutheran divines who came to England in 1538 with a 
project for a theological union were rebuffed ; the parliament 
elected in 1539 was Catholic, and only the reforming bishops in 
the House of Lords offered any resistance to the Six' Articles 
which reaffirmed the^ chief points in Catholic doctrine and 
practice. The alliance between pope, emperor and French 
king induced Henry to acquiesce in Cromwell’s scheme for a 
political understanding with Cleves and the Schmalkaldic League, 
which might threaten Charles V.’s position in Germany and the 
Netherlands, but could not be of much direct advantage to 
England. Cromwell rashly sought to wed Henry to this policy, 
proposed Anne of Cleves as a bride for Henry, now once more 
a widower, and represented the marriage as England’s sole 
protection against a Catholic league. Henry put his neck under 
the yoke, but soon discovered that there was no necessity ; for 
Charles and Francis were already beginning to quarrel and had 
♦ no thought of a joint attack on England. The dis- 

riomMM Cromwell ; after a severe struggle 

Cfomwttu fbe council he was abandoned to his enemies, 
attainted of treason and executed. Anne’s marriage 
was declared null, and Henry found a fifth queen in Catherine 
Howard, a niece of Norfolk, a protegee of Gardiner, and a friend 
of the Catholic church. 

Nevertheless there was no reversal of what had been done, 
only a check to the rate of progress. Cranmer remained arch- 
bishop and compiled an English Litany, while Catherine Howard 
soon ceased to be queen j charges of loose conduct, which in her 
case at any rate were not instigated by the king, were made 
against her and she was brought to the block ; she was succeeded 
by Catherine Parr, a mild patron of the new learning. The Six 
Articles were only fitfully put in execution, especially in 1543 
and 1 546 ; all the plots against Cranmer failed ; and before he 
died Henry was even considering the advisability of further 
steps in the religious reformation, apart from mere spoliation 
like the confiscation of the chantry lands. 

But Scotland, Ireland and foreign affairs concerned him most. 
Something substantial was achieved in Ireland ; the papal 
Policy In sovereignty was abolished and Henry received from 
JniMttd the Irish parliament the title of king instead of lord of 
Ireland. The process was begun of converting Irish 
Scoiinnd, chieftains into English peers which eventually divorced 
the Irish people from their natural leaders ; and principles of 
English law and government were spread beyond the l^ale. 
In Scotland Henry was less fortunate. He failed to win over 
James V. to his anti-papal policy, revived the feudal claim to 
suzerainty, won the battle of Solway Moss (1542), and then after 
James’s death bribed and threatened the Scots estates into 
concluding a treaty of marriage between their infant queen and 
Henry’s son. The church in Scotland led by Beaton, and the 
French party led by James V.’s widow, Mary of Guise, soon 
reversed this decision, and Hertford’s heavy hand was (1544) 
laid on Edinburgh in revenge. France was at the root of the 
evil, and Henry was thus induced once more to join Charles V. 
in war (1543). The joint invasion of 1544 led to the capture of 
Boulogne, but the emperor made peace in order to deal with the 
Lutherans and left Henry at war with France. The French 
attempted to retaliate in T545, and burnt some villages in the 
Isle of Wight and on the coaiit of Sussex. But their expedition 
was a failure, and peace was made in 1546, by which Henry 
undertook to restore Boulogne in eight years’ time on payment 
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of eight hundred thousand crowns. Scotland was not included in 
the pacification, and when Henry died (January 28, 1547) he was 
busy preparing to renew his attempt on Scotland’s independence. 

He left a council of sixteen to rule during his son’s minority. 
The balance of parties which had existed since Cromwell’s fall 
had been destroyed in the last months of the reign 
by the attainder of Norfolk and his son Surrey, and 
the exclusion of Gardiner and Thirlby from tlie council 
of regency. Men of the new learning prevailed, and Hertford 
(later duke of Somerset), as uncle to Edward VI., was made pro- 
tector of the realm and governor of the king’s person. He soon 
succeeded in removing the trammels imposed upon his authority, 
and made himself king in everything but name He used his 
arbitrary power to modify the despotic system of the Tudors; 
all treason laws since Edward IIL, all heresy laws, all restrictions 
upon the publication of the Scriptures were removed in the first 
parliament of the reign, and various securities for liberty were 
enacted. The administration of the sacrament of pngroca 
the altar in both elements was permitted, the Catholic oitba 
interpretation of the mass was rendered optional, 
images were removed, and Pmglish was introduced "•*^®** 
into nearly the whole of the church service. In the following 
session (1548-1549) the first Act of Uniformity authorized the 
first Book of Common Prayer. It met with strenuous resistance 
in Devon and in Cornwall, where rebellions added to the thicken- 
ing troubles of the protector. 

His administration was singularly unsuccessful. In 1547 he 
won the great but barren victory of Pinkie Cleugh over the 
Scots, and attempted to push on the marriage and 
union by a mixture of conciliation and coercion. He tratica 
made genuine and considerable concessions to Scottish ottbe 
feeling, guaranteeing autonomy and freedom of trade, 
and suggesting that the two realms should adopt the 
mdifierent style of the empire of Great Britain. But he also 
seized Haddington in 1548, held by force the greater part of the 
Lowlands, and, when Mary was transported to France, revived 
the old feudal claims which he had dropped in 1547. France 
was, as ever, the backbone of the Scots resistance ; men and 
money poured into Edinburgh to assist Mary of Gui.se and the 
French faction. The protector’s offer to restore Boulogne could 
not purchase French acquiescence in the union of England and 
Scotland ; and the bickerings on the borders in hVance and 
open fighting in Scotland led the French to declare war on 
England in August 1549. They were encouraged by dissensions 
in England. Somerset's own brother, Thomas Seymour, jealous 
of the protector, intrigued against the government ; he sought 
to secure the hand of Elizabeth, the favour of Edward \’J. and 
the support of the Suffolk line, secretly married ( athcrine Parr, 
and abused his office as lord high admiral to make Iriends with 
pirates and other enemies of order. Foes of the family, such as 
Warwick and Southampton, saw in his factious conduct the 
means of ruining both the brothers. Seymour was brought 
to the block, and the weak consent of the protector seriously 
damaged him in the public eye. His notorious .sympathy with 
the peasantry further alienated the official classes and landed 
gentry, and his campaign against enclosures brought him into 
conflict with the strongest forces of the time. The remedial 
measures which he favoured failed ; and the rising of Ket in 
Norfolk and others less important in nearly all the counties of 
England, made Somerset’s position impossible. Bedford and 
Herbert suppressed the rebellion in the west, Warwick that in 
Norfolk (July-August 1549). They then combined with the 
majority of the council and the discontented Catholics to remove 
the protector from office and imprison him in the Tower (October). 

The Catholics hoped for reaction, the restoration of the mass, 
and the release of Gardiner and Bonner, who had been im- 
prisoned for resistance to the protector’s ecclesiastical 
policy. But Warwick meant to rely on the Protestant inHomol 
extremists; by January 1550 the Catholics had betn tba buba of 
expelled from the council, and the pace of the Reforma- 
tion increased instead of diminishing. Peace was made * 
with France by the surrender of Boulogne and abandonment 




of the policy of union with Scotland (March 1550) ; and the 
approach of war between France and the emperor, coupled 
with the rising of the princes in Germany, relieved Warwick from 
foreign apprehensions and gave him a free hand at home. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, Day and Tunstall were one by one 
deprived of their sees ; a new ordinal simplified the ritual of 
ordination, and a second Act of Uniformity and Book of Common 
Prayer (1552) repudiated the Catholic interpretation which had 
been placed on the first and imposed a stricter conformity to 
the Protestant faith. All impediments to clerical marriage were 
BMiMbUab- removed, altars and organs were taken down, old 
mani 0 / service books destroyed and painted windows broken ; 
ProuMim it was even prop>osed to explain away the kneeling at 
matlam* sacrament. The liberal measures of the protector 
were repealed, and new treasons were enacted ; Somerset him- 
self, who had been released and restored to the council in 1550, 
became an obstacle in Warwick’s path, and was removed by 
means of a bo^ plot, being executed in January 1552; v/hile 
Warwick had himself made duke of Northumberland, his friend 
Dorset duke of Suffolk, and Herbert carl of Pembroke. 

But his ambition and violence made him deeply unpopular, and 
the failing health of Edward VI. opened up a serious prospect 
for Northumberland. He was only safe so long as he controlled 
the government, and prevented the administration of justice, 
and the knowledge that not only power but life was at stake 
drove him into a desperate plot for the retention of both. He 
could trade upon Edward’s precocious hatred of Mary’s Yeligion, 
he could rely upon French fears of her Spanish inclinations, and 
ihe success which had attended his schemes in England deluded 
him into a belief that he could supplant the Tudor with a Dudley 
dynasty. His son Guilford Dudley was hastily married to Lady 
Jane Grey, the eldest granddaughter of Henry VIII. ’s younger 
sister Mary. Henry’s two daughters, Mary and l^lizabeth, the 
descendants of his elder sister Margaret, and Lady Jane’s mother, 
the duchess of Suffolk, were all to be passed over, and the suc- 
cession was to be vested in Lady Jane and her heirs male. 
ICdward was persuaded that he could devise the crown by will, 
the council and the judges were browbeaten into acquiescence, 
and three days after Edward’s death (July 6, 1553), 1 -ady Jane 
Grey was proclaimed queen in London. Northumberland had 
miscalculated the temper of the nation, and failed to kidnap 
Maiy. She gathered her forces in Norfolk and Suffolk, North- 
umberland rode out from London to oppose her, but defection 
dogged his steps, and even in London Mary was proclaimed 
queen behind his back h\ his fellow-conspirators. Mary entered 
London amid unparalleled popular rejoicings, and Northumber- 
land was sent to a well-deserved death on the scaffold. 

Mary was determined from the first to restore papalism as 
well as (Catholicism, but she had to go slowly. The papacy 
had few friends in England, and even Charles V., on 
whom Mary chiefly relied for guidance, was not eager 
Rntorrnm to see the papal jurisdiction restored. He wanted 
iloa of England to be first firmly tied to the Habsburg interests 

^i^a Mary’s marriage with Philip. Nor was it generally 
anticipated that Mary would do more than restore 
religion as it had been left by her father. She did not attempt 
anything further in 1553 than the repeal of Edward VI. ’s legis- 
lation and the accomplishment of the Spanish marriage. The 
latter project provoked fierce resistance ; various risings were 
planned for the opening months of 1554, and Wyat’s nearly 
proved successful. Only his arrogance and procrastination 
and Mary’s own courage saved her throne. But the failure of 
this protest enabled Mary to carry through the Spanish marriage, 
which was consummated in July ; and in the ensuing parliament 
(Oct.- Jan. 1554-1555) all anti-papal legislation was repealed ; 
Pole was received as legate ; the realm was reconciled to Rome ; 
and, although the holders of abbey lands were carefully protected 
against attempts at restitution, the church was empowered to 
work its will with regard to heresy. The Lollard statutes were 
revived, and between February 1555 and November 1558 some 
three hundred Protestants were burnt at the stake. They began 
with John Rogers and' Rowland Taylor, and Bishops Ferrar of 


St Davids ^nd Hooper of Gloucester. Ri(Jtey and Latimar 
not burnt until October 1555, and Granmer not till March 15^. 
London, Essex, Hertfordshire, East Anglia, Kent and Sussex 
provided nearly all the victims; only one yas burnt north of tte 
Trent, and only one south-west of Wiltshire. But in the Pro- 
testant districts neither age nor sex was spared ; even the dead 
were dug up and burnt. The result was to turn the hearts of 
Mary’s people from herself, her church and her creed. Other 
causes helped to convert their eiithusiastic loyalty into bitter 
hatred. The Spanish marriage was a failure from 
every point of view. In spite of Mary’s repeated de- 
fusions, she bore no child, and both parliament and ottha 
people resisted every attempt to deprive Elizabeth of spaaiat 
her right to the succession. Philip did all he could to' 
conciliate English affections, but they would- not ha^e 
Spanish control at any price. They knew that his blandishments 
were dictated by ulterior designs, and that the absorption of 
England in the Habsburg empire was his ultimate aim. As it 
was, the Spanish connexion checked England’s aspirations ; her 
adventurers were warned off the Spanish Main, and even trade 
with the colonies of Philip’s ally Portugal was prohibited. They 
had to content themselves with the Arctic Ocean and Muscovy; 
and they soon found themselves at war in Philip’s interests. 
Philip himself refused to declare war on Scotland on England’s 
behalf, but he induced Mary to declare war on France on his 
own (1557). The glory of the war fell to the Spaniards at 
St Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), but the shame to 
England by the loss of Calais (Jan. 1558). Ten months later 
Mary died (Nov. 17), deserted by her husband and broken-^ 
hearted at the loss of Calais and her failure to win English 
hearts back to Rome. 

The Spanish and Venetian ambassadors in London were 
shocked at what they regarded as the indecent rejoicings over 
Elizabeth’s accession. The nation, indeed, breathed Accaaaiaa 
a new life. Papal control of its ecclesiastical, and at 
Spanish control of its foreign policy ceased, and it had ?^*jj?** 
a queen who gloried in being “ mere English.” There 
was really no possible rival sovereign, and no possible Btmggia 
alternative policy. The English were tugging at the 
chain and Elizabeth had to follow ; her efforts through- 
out were aimed at checking the pace at which her people wanted 
to go. She could not have married Philip had she wished to, and 
she could not have kept her sea-dogs off the Spanish Main, 
They were willing to take all the risks and relieve her of all 
responsibility ; they filled her coffers with Spanish gold which 
they plundered as pirates, knowing that they might be hanged 
if caught ; and they fought Elizabeth’s enemies in France and 
in the Netherlands as irregulars, taking their chance of being shot 
if taken prisoners. While Elizabeth nursed prosperity in peace, 
her subjects sapped the strength of ICngland’s rivals by attacks 
which were none the less damaging because they escaped the 
name of war. 

It required all Elizabeth’s finesse to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds ; but she was, as Henry 111 . of France said, 
la plus fine femme du monde, and she was ably seconded by Cecil 
who had already proved himself an adept in the art of taking 
cover. Nevertheless, English policy in their hands was essen- 
tially aggressive. It could not be otherwise if England was to 
emerge from the slough in which Mary had left it. I'he first step 
was to assert the principle of England for the English ; the queen 
would have no foreign husband, though 'she found suitors useful 
as well as attractive. Spanish counsels were applauded and 
neglected, and the Spaniards soon departed. Elizabeth was 
glad of Philip’s support at the negotiations for peace at Cateau 
Ombr^sis (1559), but she took care to assert the independence 
of her diplomacy and of I'.ngland’s interests. At 
home the church was made once more English. All otSamw 
foreign jurisdiction was repudiated, and under the raMgioa, 
style ** supreme governor” Elizabeth reclaimed nearly ThaAotai 
all the power which Henry VIII. had exercised as 
” supreme head.” The Act of Uniformity (1559) 
restored with a few modifications the second prayer-book of 
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Edward VL The bishops almost unanimously refused to conform^ 
and a clean sweep was made of the episcopal ^nch. An eminently 
safe and scholarly archbishop was found in Matthew Parker, 
who had not made himself notorious by resistance to authority 
even under Mary. The lower clergy were more amenable ; the 
two hundred who alone are said to have been ejected should 
perhaps be multiplied by five ; but even so they were not 
one in seven, and these seven were clergy who liad been pro- 
moted in Mary’s reign, or who had stood the celibate and other 
tests of 155,^1554* Into the balance must be thrown the 
hundreds, if not thousands, of zealots wliu had fled abroad 
and returned in 155^1559. The net result was that a few 
ycm later the lower liouse of convocation only rejected by 
one vote a very puritanical petition against vestments and other 
** popish dregs.” 

The next step was to expand the principle of England for 
the English into that of Britain for the British, and Knox’s 
reformation in 1559-1560 provided an opportunity 
^Mbetb application. By timely and daring intervention 

SeoiignO. Scotknd Elizabeth procured tlie expulsion of the 
French bag and baggage from North Britain, and tiiat 
French avenue to England was closed for ever. The logic of thi.s 
plan was not applied to Ireland ; tliere it was to l>e Ireland for 
the English for many a generation yet to come ; and so Ireland 
remained Achilles’ heel, the vulnerable part of the United King- 
dom. The Protestant religion was forced upon the Irisli in a 
foreign tongue and garb and at Uie point of foreign pikes ; and 
national sentiment supported the ancient faith and the ancient 
^habits in resistance to the Saxon innovations. In other directions 
^the expansiori of England, the third stage in the development of 
Elizabeth’s policy, was more successful. The attractions of the 
Spanish Main converted the seafaring folk of south-west Eng- 
^ land into hardy Protestants, who could on conscientious 

^ ^ grouruls contest a papal allocation 

if of new worlds to Spain and Portugal. Their monopoly 
SpfMt was broken up by Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, 
and scores of others who recognized no peace beyond 
the line ; and althougli, as far as actual colonies went, 
the results of Elizabeth’s reign were singularly meagre, the idea 
had taken root and the ground had been prepared. In every 
direction English influence penetrated, and Englishmen before 
1603 might be found in every quarter of the globe, following 
Drake’s lead into the Pacific, painfully breaking tlie ice in search 
of a north-east or a north-west passage, hunting for slaves in the 
wilds of Africa, journeying in caravans across the steppes of 
Russia into central Asia, bargaining with the Turks on the 
shores of the Golden Horn, or with the Greeks in the Levant, 
laying the foundations of the Ea.st India Company, or of the 
c(flonies of Virginia and Newfoundland. 

This expansion was mainly at the expense of Spain ; but at 
first Spain was regarded as Elizabeth’s friend, not France. 
France had a rival candidate for Elizabeth’s throne 
Stuart, the wife of the dauphin who soon 
(*559) became king as Francis II. ; and Spanish favour 
was sought to neutralize this tlireat. Fortunately for 
Elizabeth, Francis died in 1560, and the French government 
passed into the hands of Catherine de’ Medici, who had no cause 
to love her daughter-in-law and the Guises. France, too, was 
soon paralysed by the ware of religion which Elizabeth judiciously 
fomented with anything but religious motives. Mary Stuart 
returned to Scotland with nothing but her brains and her charms 
on which to rely in her struggle ^ith her people and her rival. 
She was well equipped in l^th resp)ects, but human passions 
spoilt her chance ; her heart turned her head. Elizabeth’s head 
was stronger and she had no heart at ah. When Mary married 
Darnley she hud the ball at her feet ; the pair had the best 
claims tb the ICnglish succession and enjoyed the united affections 
of the Catholics. But they soon ceased to love one anotiier, and 
OEHiid not control t^ir jealousies. There followed rapidly the 
muiders of Rbudo and Damley, the Bothwell marriage, Mary’s 
defeat, captivity, and flight’ into England (1568), It was a 
difficult problem ibr Elizabeth to solve ; to let Mary go to 


France was presenting a good deal more than a pawn to her 
enemies ; to restore her by force to her Scottish throne might 
have been heroic, but it certainly was not politics ; to hand her 
over to her Scottish foes was too mean even for Elizabeth ; and to 
keep her in England was to nurse a spark in a powdcr-magazkc. 
Mary was detained in the’hope that the spark might be carefully 
iaokted. 

But there was too much inflammable material about. The 
duke of Norfolk was a Protestant, hut his convictions were 
weaker than his ambition, and he fell a victim to « 

Mary’s unseen charms. The Catholic north of England 
was to rise under the earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland, who objected to Elizabeth's seizure commumU 
of their mines and jurisdictions as well as to her pro- 
scfiption of their faith ; and the pope was to assist 
with a bull of deposition- Narftilk, however, played the coward ; 
the hull came nearly a year too late, and the rebellion of the earls 
(1569) was easily crushed. But the conspiracies did not end, 
and ^ain began to lake a hand. Elizabeth, partly in revenge 
for the treatment of Hawkins and I>rake at San Juan de Ulloa, 
seized some Spanish treasure on its way to the Netherlands 
(Dec. 1569). Alva’s operations were fatally handicapped by 
this disaster, but Philip was too much involved in the Nether- 
lands to declare war on England. But his friendship for Eliza- 
beth had received a shock, and hcncefortli his finger 
may be traced in most of tlie plots against her, of which 
the Ridolfi conspiracy was the first. It cost NorfolkS S« fr#rJr. 
his head and Mary more of her scanty liberty. Eliza- RbiatJoat 
beth also began lo look to France, and in 1572, by the 
treaty of Blois, France instead of Spain became Eng- sp#/^ 
kind’s ally, while Philip constituted himself as Mary’s 
patron. Tlie massacre of St Bartholomew placed a severe strain 
I upon the new alliance, but was not fatal to it. A series of 
prolonged but hollow marriage negotiations between Elizabeth 
and first Anjou (afterwards Henry HI.) and then Alrnvon 
(afterwards duke of Anjou) served to keep up appearances. 
But the friendship was never warm ; Elizabelh’s relations with 
the Huguenots on the one hand and her iear of French designs 
on the Netherlands on the other prevented much cordiality. 
But the alliance stood in the way of a Franco-Spanish agreement, 
limited Elizabeth’s sympathy with the French Protestants, arvd 
enabled her to give more countenance than she otherwise miglit 
have done to tlie Dutch. 

Gradually Philip grew more hostile under provocation ; 
slowly he came to the conclusion that he could never subdue 
the Dutch or check English attacks on tl>e Spanish 
Main without a conquest of England. SimultJineously 
the counter - Reformation began its attacks ; the miMionw, 
“ Jesuit invasion ” took place in 1580, and Campion 
went to iJie block. A papal and Spanish attempt upon Ireland 
in the same year was foiled at Smerwick. But more important 
was Philip’s acquisition of the throne of Portugal with its harbours, 
its colonies and its marine. This for the first time gave him a 
real command of the sea, and at least doubled the chances of 
a successful attack upon England. But PhiGp’s mind moved 
slowly and only on provocation. It took a year or two to satisfy 
him that Portugal was really his ; not until 1583 was the fleet 
of the pretender Don Antonio destroyed in the Azores. The 
victor, Santa Cruz, then suggested an armada against England, 
but the English Catholics could not be brought into line with a 
Spanish invasion. The various attempts to square James VL 
of Scotland had not been successful, and events in the Nether- 
lands and in France disturbed Philip’s calculations. But his 
purpt^ was now probably fixed. After the murder of William 
the Silent (1584) Elizabeth sided more opcmly with the Dutch ; 
the Spanish ambassador Mendoza was expelled from England 
for bis intrigues with Elizabeth’s enemies (1586) ; and 
on the discovery of Babington’s plot Elizabeth yielded 
to the demand of her parliament and her ministers wtao# 
for Mary’s execution (1587); her death removed the 
only possible centre for a Catholic rebelbon in case 
of fv Spanish attack, It also removed Philip’s last doubts; 
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Mary had left him her claims to the English throne^ and he 
might; now that she was out of his path; hope to treat England 
like Portugal. Drake’s singeing of Philip’s beard ’’ in Cadiz 
harbour in 1587 delayed the expedition for a year, and a storm 
again postponed it in the early summer of 1588. At length the 
armada sailed in July under the incompetent duke of Medina 
Sidonia ; its object was to secure command of the narrow seas 
and facilitate the transport of Parma’s army from the Nether- 
lands to England. But Philip after his twenty years’ experience 
in the Netherlands can hardly have hoped to conquer a bigger 
and richer country with scantier means and forces. He relied 
in fact upon a domestic explosion, and the armada 
was only to be the torch. This miscalculation made 
tS88. * ^ hopeless enterprise from 'the first. Scarcely an 

English Catholic would have raised a finger in Philip’s 
favour ; and when he could not subdue the two provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland, it is absurd to suppose that he could have 
simultaneously subdued them and England as well. English 
armies were not perhaps very efficient, but they were as good 
as the material with which William of Orange began his 
task. Philip, however, was never given the opportunity. 
His armada was severely handled in a week’s fighting on its 
way up the Channel, and was driven off the English ports 
into the German Ocean; there a south-west gale drove it 
far from its rendezvous, and completed the havoc which the 
English ships had begun. A miserable remnant alone escaped 
destruction in its perilous flight round the north and' west of 
Scotland, 

The defeat of the armada was the beginning and not the end 
of the war ; and there were moments between 1588 and 1603 
when England was more seriously alarmed than in 1588. The 
Spaniards seized Calais in 1596 ; at another time they threatened 
England from Brest, and the ‘‘ invisible ” armada of 1599 
created a greater panic than the “ invincible ” armada of 1588. 
It was not till the very end of the reign that what was in some 
ways the most dangerous of Spanish aggressions was foiled at 
Kinsale. Nor were the English counter-attacks very happy ; 
the attempt on Portugal in 1589 under Drake and Norris proved 
a complete failure. The raid on Cadiz under Essex and Raleigh 
in 1596 was attended with better results, but the “ Islands ” 
voyage to the Azores in 1597 was a very partial success. Still 
it was now a war upon more or less equal terms, and there was 
little more likelihood that it would end with England’s than 
with Spain’s loss of national independence. The subjection 
of the Netherlands was now almost out of the question, and 
although Elizabeth’s help had not enabled the Protestant cause 
to win in France, Henry IV, built up a national monarchy 
which would be quite as effectual a bar to the ambitions of 
Spain. 

Elizabeth had in fact safely piloted England through the 
struggle to assert its national independence in religion and 
politics and its claim to a share in the new inheritance 
•/ which had been opened up for the nations of Europe ; 
and the passionate loyalty which had supported her as 
the embodiment of England’s aspirations somewhat 
cooled in her declining years. She herself grew more cautious 
and conservative than ever, and weis regarded as an obstacle 
by the hotheads in war and religion. She sided with the 
“ scribes,” Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil, against the men of 
war, Essex and Raleigh ; and she abetted Whitgift’s rigorous 
persecution of the Puritans whose discontent with her via media 
was rancorously expressed in the Martin Marprelate tracts. 
Essex’s folly and failure to crush Hugh O’Neill’s rebellion (15^), 
the most serious effort made in the reign to throw off the English 
yoke in Ireland, involved him in treason and brought him to 
the block. Parliament was beginning to quarrel with the royal 
prerogative, particularly when expressed in the grant of mono- 
polies, and even Mountjoy’s success in Ireland (r6o2-r6o3) 
failed to revive popular enthusiasm for the dying queen. Strange 
as it may seem, the accession of James 1 . was hailed os heralding 
a new and gladder age by Shakespeare, and minor writers 
TMarch 24, 1603). (A. F. P.) 


VIIL The Stuart Monarchy, the Great Rebeluon and 
THE Restoration (1603-1689) 

The defeat of the Spanish armada in 1588 had been the flnal 
victory gained on behalf of the independence of the English 
church and state. The fifteen years which followed 
had been years of successful war ; but they had been * 

also years during which the nation had been preparing 
itself to conform its institutions to the new circum- 
stances in which it found itself in consequence of the great 
victory. When James arrived from Scotland to occupy the 
throne of Elizabeth he found a general desire for change* 
Especially there was a feeling that there might be some relaxa- 
tion in the ecclesiastical arrangements. Roman Catholics and 
Puritans alike wished for a modification of the laws which bore 
hardly on them. James at first relaxed the penalties under 
which the Roman Catholics suffered, then he grew frightened 
by the mcrease of their numbers and reimposed the penalties. 
The gunpowder plot (1605) was the result, followed by a sharper 
persecution than ever (see Gunpowder Plot). 

The Puritans were invited to a conference with the king 
at Hampton Court (1604). They no longer asked, as^ many 
of them had asked in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, to 
substitute the presbyterian discipline for the episcopal govern- 
ment. All they demanded was to be allowed permibsion, whilst 
remaining as ministers in the church, to omit the usage of 
certain ceremonies to which they objected. It was the opinion 
of Bacon that it would be wise to grant their request. James 
thought otherwise, and attempted to carry out the Elizabethan 
conformity more strictly than it had been carried out in his 
predecessor’s reign. 

In 1604 the Commons agreed with Bacon. They declared that 
they were no Puritans themselves, but that, with such a dearth 
of able ministers, it was not well to lose the services 
of any one who was capable of preaching the gospel. 

By his refusal to entertain their views Jpies placed cobimom. 
himself in opposition to the Commons in a matter 
which touched their deeper feelings. As a necessary consequence 
every dispute on questions of smaller weight assumed an ex- 
aggerated importance. The king had received a scanty revenue 
with his crown, and he spent freely what little he had. As the 
Commons offered grudging supplies, the necessity under which 
he was of filling up the annual deficit led him to an action by 
which a grave constitutional question was raised. 

From th6 time of Richard II. to the reign of Mary no attempt 
had been made to raise duties on exports and imports without 
consent of parliament. But Mary had, under a specious pretext, 
recommenced to a slight extent the evil practice, and Elizabeth 
had gone a little further in the same direction. In 1606 a 
merchant named John Bates (^.v.) resisted the payment of an 
imposition — as duties levied by the sole authority of the crown 
were then called. The case was argued in the court of exchequer, 
and was there decided in favour of the crown. Shortly after- 
wards new impositions were set to the amount of £70,000 a year. 
Wlien parliament met in 1610 the whole subject was discussed, 
and it was conclusively shown that, if the barons of the exchequer 
had been right in any sense, it was only in that narrow technical 
sense which is of no value at all. A compromise attempted broke 
down, and the difficulty was left to plague the next generation* 
The king was always able to assert that the judges were on hw 
side, and it was as yet an acknowledged principle of the consti- 
tution that parliament could not change the law without the 
express consent of the crown, even if, which was not the case 
in this matter, the Lords had sided with the Commons. James’s 
attempt to obtain further supplies from the Commons by opening 
a bargain for the surrender of some of his old feudal prerogatives, 
such as wardship and marriage, which had no longer any real 
meaning except as a means of obtaining money in an op|>ressrve 
way, broke down, and early in 1611 he dissolved his first 
parliament in anger. A second parliament, summoned in 1614, 
met with the same fate after a session of a few weeks. 

The dissolution of this second parliament was followed by a 
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short imprisonment of some of the more active members, and 
by a demand made through England for a benevolence to make 
up the deficiency which parliament had neglected to meet. The 
court represented that, as no compulsion was used, there was 
nothing illegal in this proceeding. But as the names of those 
who refused to pay were taken down, it cannot be said that 
there was no indirect pressure. 

The most important result of the breach with the parliament of 
1614, however, was the resolution taken by James to seek refuge 
from his financial and other troubles in a close alliance 
with the king of Spain. His own accession had done 
SooiiMndi, niiich to improve the position of England in its relation 
with the continental powers. Scotland was no longer 
available as a possible enemy to England, and though an attempt 
to bind the union between the two nations by freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse had been wrecked upon the jealousy of the 
English Commons (1607), a legal decision had granted the status 
of national subjects to all persons born in Scotland after the king s 
accession in England. Ireland, too, had been thoroughly over- 
powered at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and the flight of the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in 1607 liad been 
settlement of English and Scottish 
UiMter, colonists in Ulster, a measure which, in the way in 
which it was undertaken, sowed the seeds of future 
evils, but undoubtedly conduced to increase the immediate 
strength of the English government in Ireland. 

Without fear of danger at home, therefore, James, who as king 
of Scotland had taken no part in Elizabeth’s quarrel with 
Philip IL, not only suspended hostilities immediately 
S%aht accession, and signed a peace in the following 

MiUMao0. looked favourably on the project of a Spanish 

marriage alliance, so that the chief Protestant and the 
chief Catholic powers might join together to impose peace on 
Europe, in the place of those hideous religious wars by which 
the last century had been disfigured. In 1611 circumstances had 
disgusted him with his new ally, but in 1614 he courted him 
again, not only on grounds of general policy, but because he 
hoped that the large portion which would accompany the hand 
of an infanta would go far to fill the empty treasury. 

In this way the Spanish alliance, unpopular in itself, was 
formed to liberate the king from the sliackles imposed on 
him by the English constitution. Its unpopularity, great 
from the beginning, became greater when Raleigh’s execution 
(1618) caused the government to appear before the world as 
truckling to Spain. The obloquy under which James laboured 
increased when the Thirty Years’ War broke out (1618), and 
when his daughter Elizabeth, whose husband, the elector palatine, 
was the unhappy claimant to the Bohemian crown (1619), 
stood forth as the lovely symbol of the deserted Protestantism 
of Europe. Yet it was not entirely in pity for German Pro- 
testants that the heart of Englishmen beat. Men felt that their 
own security was at stake. The prospect of a Spanish infanta 
as the bride of the future king of England filled them with 
suspicious terrors. In Elizabeth’s time the danger, if not entirely 
external, did not come from the government itself. Now the 
favour shown to the Roman Catholics by the king opened up a 
source of mischief which was to some extent real, if it was to a 
still greater extent imaginary. Whether the danger were real or 
imaginary, the consequence of thr distrust resulting from the 
suspicion was the reawakening of the slumbering demand for 
fresh persecution of the Roman Catholics, a demand which 
mode a complete reconciliation between the crown and the Lower 
House a matter of the greatest difficulty. 

In 1621 the third parliament of James was summoned to 
provide money for the war in defence of his son-in-law’s in- 
Pariim^ heritance, the Palatinate, which he now proposed to 
meat and undertiike. But it soon appeared that he was not 
the moao- prepared immediately to come to blows, and the 
Commons,, voting a small sum as a token of their 
loyalty, passed to other matters. Indolent in his temper, James 
had been in the habit of leaving his patronage in the hands of 
a confidential favourite, and that position was now filled by 
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George Villiers, marquess and afterwards duke of Buckingham, 
The natural consequence was that men who paid court to him 
were promoted, and those who kept at a distance from him 
had no notice taken of their merits. Further, a system of granting 
monopolies and other privileges had agam sprung up. Many of 
these grants embodied some scheme which was intended to serve 
the interests of the public, and many actions which appear 
startling to us were covered by the extreme protectionist theories 
then in vogue. Bui abuses of every kind had clustered round 
them, and in many cases the profits had gone into the pockets 
of hangers-on of the court, whilst officials had given their assist- 
ance to the grantors even beyond their legal powers. James 
was driven by the outcry raised to abandon these monopolies, and 
an act of Parliament in 1624 placed the future grant of pro- 
tections to new inventions under the safeguard of the judges. 

The attack on the monopolies was followed by charges brought 
by the Commons before the Lords against persons implicated 
in carrying them into execution, and subsequently 
against Lord Chancellor Bacon as guilty of corruption. 

The sentence passed by the Lords vindicated the right 
of parliament to punish officials who had enjoyed the favour 
of the crown, which had fallen into disuse since the accession 
of the house of York. There was no open contest between 
parliament and king in this matter. But the initiative of demand- 
ing justice had passed from the crown to the Commons. It is 
impossible to overestimate the effect of these proceedings on 
the position of parliament. The crown could never again be 
regarded as the sum of the governmental system. 

When the Commons met after the summer adjournment a 
new constitutional question was raised. The king was at last 
determined to find troops for the defence of the Palatinate, and 
asked the Commons for money to pay them. They in turn 
petitioned the crown to abandon the Spanish alliance, which 
they regarded as the source of all the mischief. James told them 
that they had no right to discuss business on which he had not 
asked their opinion. They declared that they were privileged 
to discuss any matter relating to the commonwealth which they 
chose to take in hand, and embodied their opinion in a protest, 
which they entered on their journals. The king tore the protest 
out of the book and dissolved parliament. 

Then followed a fresh call for a benevolence, this lime more 
sparingly answered than before. A year of fruitless diplomacy 
failed to save the Palatinate from total loss. 'Ihe ill-considered 
journey to Madrid, in which Prince Charles, accompanied by 
BuckingJiam, hoped to wring from the Spanish statesmen a 
promise to restore the Palatinate in compliment for his marriage 
with the infanta, ended also in total failure. In the autumn of 
1623 Charles returneu to England without a wife, and without 
hope of regaining the Palatinate with Spanish aid. 

He came back resolved to take vengeance upon Spain. The 
parliament elected in 1624 was ready to second him. It voted 
some supplies on the understanding that, when the 
king had matured his plans for carrying on the war, 
it should come together in the autumn to vote the euuaace, 
necessary subsidies. It never met again. Charles had 
promised that, if he married a Roman Catholic, he would grant 
no toleration to the English Catholics in consideration of the 
marriage. In the autumn he had engaged himself to many 
Henrietta Maria, the sister of the king of France, and had bound 
himself to grant the very conditions which he had declared to 
the Commons that he never would concede. Hence it was that 
he did not venture to recommend his father to summon parlia- 
ment till the marriage was over. But though there was but little 
money to dispose of, he and Buckingham, who. now that James 
was sick and infirm, were the real leaders of the government, 
could not endure to abstain from the prosecution of the war. 
Early in 1625 an expedition, under Count Mansfcld, was sent to 
Holland that it might ultimately cut its way to the Palatinate, 
Left without pay and without supplies, the men perished by 
thousands, and when James died m March the new king had 
to meet his first parliament burthened by a broken promise 
and a disastrous failure. 
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When parliament met (1625) the Commons at first contented 
themselves with voting a sum of money far too small to carry on 
ChmHam! cxtcnsivc military and naval operations in which 
Charles had embarked. When the king explained his 
necessities, they intimated that they had no con- 
fidence in Buckingliam, and asked that, before they granted 
further supply, the king would name counsellors whom they 
could trust to advise him on its employment. Charles at once 
dissolved parliament. He knew that the demand for ministerial 
responsibility would in the end involve his own responsibility, 
and, believing as he did that Buckingham’s arrangements had 
been merely unlucky, he declined to sacrifice the minister whom 
he trusted. 

Charles and Buckingham did their best to win back popularity 
by strenuous exertion. They attempted to found a great Pro- 
testant alliance on the continent, and they sent a great ex- 
pedition to Cadiz. The Protestant alliance and the expedition 
to Cadiz ended in equal failure. The second parliament of the 
reign (1626) impeached Buckingham for crimes against the state. 
As Charles would not dismiss him simply because the Commons 
were dissatisfied with him as a minister, they fell back on charg- 
ing him with criminal designs. Once more Charles dissolved 
parliament to save Buckingham. Then came fresh enterprises 
and fresh failures. A fleet under Lord Willoughby (afterwards 
earl of Lindsey) was almost ruined by a storm. The king of 
Denmark, trusting to supplies from England which never came, 
was defeated at Lutter. A new war in addition to the Spanish 
war, broke out with France. A great expedition to R6, under 
Buckingham’s command (1627), intended to succour the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle against their sovereign, ended in 
disaster. In order to enable himself to meet expenditure on 
so vast a scale, Charles had levied a forced loan from his subjects. 
Men of high rank in society who refused to pay were imprisoned. 
Soldiers were billeted by force in private houses, and military 
officers executed martial law on civilians. When the imprisoned 
gentlemen appealed to the king’s bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus^ it appeared that no cause of committal had been assigned, 
and the judges therefore refused to liberate them. Still Charles 
believed it possible to carry on the war, and especially to send 
relief to La Rochelle, now strictly blockaded by the forces of the 
French crown. In order to find the means for this object he 
summoned his third parliament (1628). The Commons at once 
proceeded to draw a line which should cut off the 
possibility of a repetition of the injuries of which they 
Riztu complained. Charles was willing to surrender his claims 
to billet soldiers by force, to order the execution of 
martial law in time of peace, and to exact forced loans, bene- 
volences, or any kind of taxation, without consent of parliament ; 
but he protested against the demand that he should surrender 
the right to imprison without showing cause. It was argued on 
his behalf that in case of a great conspiracy it would be necessary 
to trust the crown with unusual powers to enable it to pre.servc 
the peace. The Commons, who knew that the crown had used 
the powers which it claimed, not against conspirators, but 
against the commonwealth itself, refused to listen to the argu- 
ment, and insisted on the acceptance of the whole Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded redress for all their grievances. 
The king at last gave his consent to it, as he could obtain money 
in no other way. In after times, when any real danger occurred 
which needed a suspension of the ordinary safeguards of liberty, 
a remedy was found in the suspension of the law by act of parlia- 
ment ; such a remedy, however, only became possible when 
king and parliament were on good terms of agreement with one 
another. 

That time was as yet far distant. The House of Commons 
brought fresh charges against Buckingham, whose murder soon 
after the prorogation removed one subject of dispute. 
^T*"^But when they met again (1629) they had two quarrels 
mML* left over from the preceding session. About a third 
part of the king's revenue was derived from customs 
duties, which had for many generations been granted by parlia- 
ment to each sovereign for life, Charles held that this grant 


was little more than a matter of form, whilst the Commons held 
that it was a matter of right. But for the other dispute the 
difficulty would probably have been got over. The strong 
Protestantism of Elizabeth’s reign had assumed a distinctly 
Calvinistic form, and the country gentlemen who formed the 
majority of the House of Commons were resolutely determined 
that no other theology than that of Calvin should be taught in 
England. In the last few years a reaction against it had arisen 
especially in the universities, and those who adopted an un- 
popular creed, and who at the same time showed tendencies to 
a more ceremonial form of worship, naturally fell back on the 
support of the crown. Charles, who might reasonably have 
exerted himself to secure a fair liberty for all opinions, promoted 
these unpopular divines to bishoprics and livings, and the divines 
in turn exalted the royal prerogative above parliamentary rights. 
He now proposed that both sides should keep silence on the points 
in dispute. The Commons rejected his scheme, and prepared 
to call in question the most ol.)n()\ious of the clergy. In this 
irritated temper they look up the question of tonnage and 
poundage, and instead of confining themselves to the great 
public question, they called to the bar some custom-house 
officers who happened to have seized the goods of one of their 
members. Charles declared that the seizure had taken place 
by his orders. When they refused to accept the excuse, he dis- 
solved parliament, but not before a tumult took place in the 
House, and the speaker was forcibly held down in his chair 
whilst resolutions hostile to the government were put to the vote. 

For eleven years no parliament met again. The extreme 
action of the Lower House was not supported by the people, 
and the king had the opportunity, if he chose to use it, of putting 
himself right with the nation after no long delay. But he never 
understood that power only attends sympathetic leadership. 
He contented himself with putting himself technically in the 
right, and with resting his case on the favourable decisions of 
the judges. Under any circumstances, neither the training nor 
the position of judges is such as to make them fit to be the final 
arbiters of political disputes. They are accustomed to declare 
what the law is, not what it ought to be. These judges, more- 
over, were not in the position to be impartial. They had been 
selected by the king, and were liable to be deprived of their office 
when he saw fit. In the course of Charles’s reign two chief 
justices and one chief baron were dismissed or suspended. 
Besides the ordinary judges there were the extraordinary 
tribunals, the court of high commission nominated by the crown 
to punish ecclesiastical offenders, and the court of star chamber, 
composed of the privy councillors and^the chief justices, and 
therefore also nominated by the crown, to inflict fine, im- 
prisonment, and even corporal mutilation on lay offenders. 
Those who rose up in any way against the established order 
were sharply punished. 

The harsh treatment of individuals only calls forth resistance 
when constitutional morality has sunk deeply into the popular 
mind. The ignoring of the feelings and prejudices 
of large classes has a deeper effect. Charles’s foreign money, 
policy, and his pretentious claim to the sovereignty 
of the British seas, demanded the support of a fleet, which might 
indeed be turned to good purpose in offering a counterpoise 
to the growing navies of France and Holland. The increasing 
estrangement between him and the nation made him averse from 
the natural remedy of a parliament, and he reverted to the 
absolute practices of the middle ages, in order that he might 
strain them far beyond the warrant of precedent to levy a 
tax under the name of ship-money, first on the port towns and 
then on the whole of England. Payment was resisted by John 
Hampden, a Buckinghamshire squire ; but the judges declared 
that the king was in the right (1638). Yet the arguments used 
by Hampden's lawyers sunk deeply into the popular mind, and 
almost every man in England who was called on to pay the tax 
looked upon the king as a wrong-doer under the forms of law. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Charles was equally out of touch 
with the feelings of his people. He shared to the full his father’s 
dislike and distrust of the Puritans, and he supported with the 
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whole weight of the crown the attempt of William Laud (q.v,), 
since 1633 archbishop of Canterbury, to enforce conformity to 
^ the ritual prescribed by the Prayer Book. At the same 
Church. offence was given to the Puritans by an order 

that every clergyman should read the I)eclaration 
of Sports, in which the king directed that no one should be 
prevented from dancing or shooting at the butts on Sunday 
afternoon. Many of the clergy were suspended or deprived, 
many emigrated to Holland or New England, and of those who 
remained a large part bore the yoke with feelings of ill-concealed 
dissatisfaction. Suspicion was easily aroused that a deep plot 
existed, of which Laud was believed to be the centre, for carry- 
mg the nation over to Church of Rome, a suspicion which 
seemed to be converted into a certainty when it was known 
that Pan2ajii and Conn, two agents of the pope, had access to 
Charles, and that in 1637 there was a sudden accession to the 
number of converts lo the Roman Catholic Church amongst tlie 
lords and ladies of the court. 

In the summer of 1638 Charles had long ceased to reign in 
the affections of his subjects. But their traditionary loyalty 
had not yet failed, and if he had not called on them 
** for fresh exertions, it is possible that the coming re- 
Scotlmad. volution would have been long delayed. Men were 
ready to shout applause in honour of Puritan martyrs 
like Prynne, Burton and Bastwick, whose ears were cut off in 1637, 
or in honour of the lawyers who argued such a case as lliat of 
Hampden. But no signs of active resistance had yet appeared. 
Unluckily for CliarJes, he was likely to stand in need of the active 
co-operation of Englishmen. He had attempted to force a new 
Prayer Book upon the Scottish nation. A not at Edinburgh in 

1637 quickly led to national re.sistance, and when in November 

1638 the general assembly at Glasgow set Charles’s orders at 
defiance, he was compelled to choose between tame submission 
and immediate war. in 1639 he gathered an English force, and 
marched towards the border. But English laymen, though 
asked to supply the money which he needed for the support of 
his army, deliberately kept it in tlieir pockets, and the contri- 
butions of the clergy and of official persons were not sufficient 
to enable him to keep his troops long in the field. The king, 
therefore, thought it best to agree to terms of pacification. 
Misunderstandings broke out as to the interpretation of the 
Ueaty, and Charles having discovered that the Scots were 
intriguing witli JTance, fancied that England, in hatred of its 
ancient foe, would now be ready to rally to his standard. After 
an interval of eleven years, in April 1640 he once more called 
a parliament. 

The Short Parliament, as it was called, demanded redress of 
grievances, the abandonment of the claim to levy ship-money, 
and a complete change in the ecclesiastical system. 
Purlta^ Charles thought that it would not be worth while even 
meat, conquer Scotland on such terms, and dissolved 

parliament. A fresh war with Scotland followed. 
Wentworth, now earl of Strafford, became the leading adviser of 
the king. With all the energy of his disposition he threw himself 
into Charles’s plans, and left no stone unturned to furnish the 
new expedition with supplies and money. But no skilfulness of 
a commander can avail when soldiers are determined not to fight. 

The Scots crossed the Tweed, and Charles’s army was 
sJottiMb pleased to fly before them. In a short time the 
iavMioa. whole of Northumberland and Durlmm were in the 
hands of the invaders. Charles was obliged to leave 
these two counties in their hands as a pledge for the payment 
of their expenses ; and he was also obliged to summon parliament 
to grant him the supplies which he needed for that object. 

When the Long Parliament met in November 1640 it was in 
a position in which no parliament had been before. Though 
nominally the Houses did not command a single 
soldier, they had in reality the whole Scottish army at 
their back. B\ refusing supplies they would put it 
out of the king»sf)x)wer to fulfil his engagements to 
that army, and it would immediately pursue Hs onward march 
to claim its rights. Hence there was scarcely anything which 


I tlie king could venture to deny the Commons. Under Pym’s 
. leadership, they began by asking the head of Strafiord;. Nomin- 
ally he was accused of a number of acts of oppresskm 
in the north of England and in Ireland. His real 
offence lay in his attempt to make the king absolute,, stntiord. 
and in the design with which he was credited of intend- 
ing to bring over an Irish army to crush the liberties of England. 
If he had been a man of moderate abilities he might have escaped. 
But the Commons feared his commandmg genius too much to 
let him go free. They began with an impeaciiment. Difficulties 
arose, and the impeachment was turned into a bill of attainder. 
The king abandoned his minister, and the execution of Strafford 
left Charles without a single man of supreme ability on his side. 
Then came rapidly a succession of blows at the supports by 
whicli the Tudor monarchy had been upheld. The courts of 
star chamber and high commission and the council of the north 
were abolished. The raising of tonnage and poundage without 
a parhamentary grant was declared illegal. The judges who 
had given obnoxious decisions were called to answer for their 
fault, ajod were taught that they were responsible to the House 
of Commons as well as the king. Finally a bill was passed provid- 
ing that the existing House should not be dissolved without its 
own consent. 

It was clearly a revolutionary position which the House had 
assumed. But it was assumed because it was impossible to ex- 
pect that a king who had ruled as Charles had ruled lould take 
up a new position as the exponent of the feelings wliich were 
represented in the Commons. As long as Charles lived he could 
not be otherwise than an object of suspicion ; and yet if he were 
dethroned there was no one available to fill his place. There arose 
therefore two parties in the House, one ready to trust the king, 
the other disinclined to put any confidence in him at all. The 
division was the sharper because it coincided with a difference 
in matters of religion. Scarcely any one wished to see the 
Laudian ceremonies upheld. But the members who favoured 
the king% and wIk) formed a considerable minority, wished to see 
a certain liberty of religious thouglit, together witli a return 
under a modified Episcopacy to the forms of worship which 
prevailed before Laud liad taken the churcli in hand. The other 
side, which had tlie majority by a few votes, wished to see the 
Puritan creed prevail in all its strictness, and were favourable to 
the establishment of the Presbyterian discipline. The king by 
his unwise action threw power into the hands of his opponents. 
He ILstewcd with tolerable calmness to their Grand Remonstrance, 
but his attempt to seize the five members whom he accused 
of high treason made u good understanding impossible. The 
Scottish army had been paid off some month.s before, and civil 
war was the only means of deciding tlie quarrel. 

At first the fortune of war wavered. Edgehill was a drawn 
battle (1642), and the campaign of 1643, though it was on the 
whole favourable to the king, gave no decisive results. 

Before tlie year was at an end p^liamcnt invited a 
new Scottish army to intervene in England. As an 
inducement, the Solemn League and Covenant was signed all 
Parliamentarian Englishmen, the terms of which were interpreted 
by the Scots to bind England to submit to Presby'terianisni, 
though the most important clauses had been purposely left 
vague, so as to afford a loophole of escape. The battle of Marston 
Moor, with the defeat of the Royalist forces in the north, 
was the result. But the battle did not improve the 
position of the Scots. They had been repulsed, and tcrimmad 
the victory was justly ascribed to the English con- iadepemm 
tingent. The composition of that contingent was such 
as to have a special political significance. Its leader was Oliver 
Cromwell. It was formed by men who were fierce Puritan 
enthusiasts, and who for the very reason that the intensity of 
their religion separated them from the moss of their countrymen, 
had learnt to uphold with all the energy of zeal the doctrine that 
neither church nor state hod a right to interfere with the forms 
of worship which each congregation might select for itself (see 
CONOREGATIONAUSM and Chomwell, Oliver). The principle 
advocated by the army, and opposed by the Scots and the 
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When parliament met (1625) the Commons at first contented 
themselves with voting a sum of money far too small to carry on 
ChmHam! cxtcnsivc military and naval operations in which 
Charles had embarked. When the king explained his 
necessities, they intimated that they had no con- 
fidence in Buckingliam, and asked that, before they granted 
further supply, the king would name counsellors whom they 
could trust to advise him on its employment. Charles at once 
dissolved parliament. He knew that the demand for ministerial 
responsibility would in the end involve his own responsibility, 
and, believing as he did that Buckingham’s arrangements had 
been merely unlucky, he declined to sacrifice the minister whom 
he trusted. 

Charles and Buckingham did their best to win back popularity 
by strenuous exertion. They attempted to found a great Pro- 
testant alliance on the continent, and they sent a great ex- 
pedition to Cadiz. The Protestant alliance and the expedition 
to Cadiz ended in equal failure. The second parliament of the 
reign (1626) impeached Buckingham for crimes against the state. 
As Charles would not dismiss him simply because the Commons 
were dissatisfied with him as a minister, they fell back on charg- 
ing him with criminal designs. Once more Charles dissolved 
parliament to save Buckingham. Then came fresh enterprises 
and fresh failures. A fleet under Lord Willoughby (afterwards 
earl of Lindsey) was almost ruined by a storm. The king of 
Denmark, trusting to supplies from England which never came, 
was defeated at Lutter. A new war in addition to the Spanish 
war, broke out with France. A great expedition to R6, under 
Buckingham’s command (1627), intended to succour the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle against their sovereign, ended in 
disaster. In order to enable himself to meet expenditure on 
so vast a scale, Charles had levied a forced loan from his subjects. 
Men of high rank in society who refused to pay were imprisoned. 
Soldiers were billeted by force in private houses, and military 
officers executed martial law on civilians. When the imprisoned 
gentlemen appealed to the king’s bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus^ it appeared that no cause of committal had been assigned, 
and the judges therefore refused to liberate them. Still Charles 
believed it possible to carry on the war, and especially to send 
relief to La Rochelle, now strictly blockaded by the forces of the 
French crown. In order to find the means for this object he 
summoned his third parliament (1628). The Commons at once 
proceeded to draw a line which should cut off the 
possibility of a repetition of the injuries of which they 
Riztu complained. Charles was willing to surrender his claims 
to billet soldiers by force, to order the execution of 
martial law in time of peace, and to exact forced loans, bene- 
volences, or any kind of taxation, without consent of parliament ; 
but he protested against the demand that he should surrender 
the right to imprison without showing cause. It was argued on 
his behalf that in case of a great conspiracy it would be necessary 
to trust the crown with unusual powers to enable it to pre.servc 
the peace. The Commons, who knew that the crown had used 
the powers which it claimed, not against conspirators, but 
against the commonwealth itself, refused to listen to the argu- 
ment, and insisted on the acceptance of the whole Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded redress for all their grievances. 
The king at last gave his consent to it, as he could obtain money 
in no other way. In after times, when any real danger occurred 
which needed a suspension of the ordinary safeguards of liberty, 
a remedy was found in the suspension of the law by act of parlia- 
ment ; such a remedy, however, only became possible when 
king and parliament were on good terms of agreement with one 
another. 

That time was as yet far distant. The House of Commons 
brought fresh charges against Buckingham, whose murder soon 
after the prorogation removed one subject of dispute. 
^T*"^But when they met again (1629) they had two quarrels 
mML* left over from the preceding session. About a third 
part of the king's revenue was derived from customs 
duties, which had for many generations been granted by parlia- 
ment to each sovereign for life, Charles held that this grant 


was little more than a matter of form, whilst the Commons held 
that it was a matter of right. But for the other dispute the 
difficulty would probably have been got over. The strong 
Protestantism of Elizabeth’s reign had assumed a distinctly 
Calvinistic form, and the country gentlemen who formed the 
majority of the House of Commons were resolutely determined 
that no other theology than that of Calvin should be taught in 
England. In the last few years a reaction against it had arisen 
especially in the universities, and those who adopted an un- 
popular creed, and who at the same time showed tendencies to 
a more ceremonial form of worship, naturally fell back on the 
support of the crown. Charles, who might reasonably have 
exerted himself to secure a fair liberty for all opinions, promoted 
these unpopular divines to bishoprics and livings, and the divines 
in turn exalted the royal prerogative above parliamentary rights. 
He now proposed that both sides should keep silence on the points 
in dispute. The Commons rejected his scheme, and prepared 
to call in question the most ol.)n()\ious of the clergy. In this 
irritated temper they look up the question of tonnage and 
poundage, and instead of confining themselves to the great 
public question, they called to the bar some custom-house 
officers who happened to have seized the goods of one of their 
members. Charles declared that the seizure had taken place 
by his orders. When they refused to accept the excuse, he dis- 
solved parliament, but not before a tumult took place in the 
House, and the speaker was forcibly held down in his chair 
whilst resolutions hostile to the government were put to the vote. 

For eleven years no parliament met again. The extreme 
action of the Lower House was not supported by the people, 
and the king had the opportunity, if he chose to use it, of putting 
himself right with the nation after no long delay. But he never 
understood that power only attends sympathetic leadership. 
He contented himself with putting himself technically in the 
right, and with resting his case on the favourable decisions of 
the judges. Under any circumstances, neither the training nor 
the position of judges is such as to make them fit to be the final 
arbiters of political disputes. They are accustomed to declare 
what the law is, not what it ought to be. These judges, more- 
over, were not in the position to be impartial. They had been 
selected by the king, and were liable to be deprived of their office 
when he saw fit. In the course of Charles’s reign two chief 
justices and one chief baron were dismissed or suspended. 
Besides the ordinary judges there were the extraordinary 
tribunals, the court of high commission nominated by the crown 
to punish ecclesiastical offenders, and the court of star chamber, 
composed of the privy councillors and^the chief justices, and 
therefore also nominated by the crown, to inflict fine, im- 
prisonment, and even corporal mutilation on lay offenders. 
Those who rose up in any way against the established order 
were sharply punished. 

The harsh treatment of individuals only calls forth resistance 
when constitutional morality has sunk deeply into the popular 
mind. The ignoring of the feelings and prejudices 
of large classes has a deeper effect. Charles’s foreign money, 
policy, and his pretentious claim to the sovereignty 
of the British seas, demanded the support of a fleet, which might 
indeed be turned to good purpose in offering a counterpoise 
to the growing navies of France and Holland. The increasing 
estrangement between him and the nation made him averse from 
the natural remedy of a parliament, and he reverted to the 
absolute practices of the middle ages, in order that he might 
strain them far beyond the warrant of precedent to levy a 
tax under the name of ship-money, first on the port towns and 
then on the whole of England. Payment was resisted by John 
Hampden, a Buckinghamshire squire ; but the judges declared 
that the king was in the right (1638). Yet the arguments used 
by Hampden's lawyers sunk deeply into the popular mind, and 
almost every man in England who was called on to pay the tax 
looked upon the king as a wrong-doer under the forms of law. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Charles was equally out of touch 
with the feelings of his people. He shared to the full his father’s 
dislike and distrust of the Puritans, and he supported with the 
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as this danger was believed to exist, every effort would be made 
to keep dissent from spreading. Hence the Conventicle Act 
(1664) imposed penalties on those taking part in religious 
meetings in private houses, and the Five Mile Act (1665) forbade 
an expelled clergyman to come within five miles of a corporate 
borough, the very place where he was most likely to secure 
adherence, unless he would swear his adhesion to the doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

The doctrine of non-resistance was evidently that by which, 
at this time, the loyal subject was distinguished from those 
whom he stigmatized as disloyal. Yet even the most 
found that, if it was wrong to take up arms 
nMiMiMact, against the king, it might be right to oppose him in 
other ways. Even the Cavaliers did not wish to see 
Charles II. an absolute sovereign. They wished to reconstruct 
the system which had been violently interrupted by the events 
of the autumn of 1641, and to found government on the co- 
operation between king and parliament, without defining to 
themselves what was to be done if the king’s conduct became 
insufferable. Openly, indeed, Charles II. did not force them 
to reconsider their position. He did not thrust members of the 
Commons into prison, or issue writs for ship-money. He laid no 
claim to taxation which had not been granted by parliament. 
But he was extravagant and self-indulgent, and he wanted 
more money than they were willing to supply. A war with the 
Dutch broke out, and there were strong suspicions that 
Duteb*^ Charles applied money voted for the fleet to the main- 
tenance of a vicious and luxurious court. Against the 
vice and luxury, indeed, little objection war. likely to 
be brought. The over-haste of the Puritans to drill England 
into ways of morality and virtue had throwm at least the upper 
classes into a slough of revelry and baseness. But if the vice did 
not appear objectionable the expense did, and a new chapter in 
the financial history of the government was opened when the 
Commons, having previously gained control over taxation, pro- 
ceeded to vindicate their right to control expenditure. 

As far, indeed, as taxation was concerned, the Long Parlia- 
ment had not left its successor much to do. The abolition of 
The f'itidal tenures and purveyance had long been de- 
CotnmooM nianded, and the conclusion of an arrangement which 
mim mt had been mooted in the reign of James I . is only notable 
control as affording one instance out of many of the tendency 
^mdlture ^ single class to shift burdens off its own shoulders. 

* I’he predominant landowners preferred the grant of an 
excise, which would bs taken out of all pockets, to a land-tax 
which would exclusively be felt by those who were relieved by 
the abolition of the tenures. The question of expend! Uire was 
constantly telling on the relations between the king and the 
House of Commons. After the Puritan army had been disbanded, 
the king resolved to keep on foot a petty force of 5000 men, and 
he had much difficulty in providing for it out of a revenue which 
had not been intended by those who voted it to be used for such 
a purpose. Then came the Dutch war, biinging with it a sus- 
picion that some at least of the money given for paying sailors 
and fitting out ships was employed by Charles on very different 
objects. The Conmons accordingly, in 1665, succeeded in 
enforcing, on precedents derived from the reigns of Richard II. 
and Henry IV., the right of appropriating the supplies granted 
to special objects ; and wiih more difficulty they obtained, in 
1666, the appointment of a commission empowered to investigate 
irregularities in the issue of moneys. Such measures were the 
complement of the control over taxation which they had 
previously gained, and as far as their power of supervision went, 
it constituted them and not the king the directors of the course 
of government. If this result was not immediately felt, it was 
because the king had a large certain revenue voted to him for 
life, so that, for the present at least, it was only his extraordinary 
expenses which could be brought under parliamentary control. 
Nor did even the renfewal of parliamentary impeachment, which 
ended in the banishment of f.ord Chancellor Clarendon (1667), 
bring on any direct -collision with the king. If the Commons 
wished to be rid of him because he upheld the prerogative, the 


king was equally desirous to be rid of him because he looked 
coldly on the looseness of the royal morals. 

'fhe great motive power of the later politics of the reign was 
to be found beyond the Channel. To the men of the days 0^ 
Charles II., Louis XIV. of France was what Philip II. 
of Spain had been to the men of the days of Elizabeth. 
Gradually, in foreign policy, the commercial emulation 
with the Dutch, which found vent in one war in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and in two wars in the time of 
Charles IL,gave way to a dread, rising into liatred, of the arrogant 
potentate who, at the head of the mightiest army in Europe, 
treated with contempt all rights which came into collision with 
his own wishes. Louis XIV., moreover, though prepared to 
quarrel with the pope in the matter of his own authority over 
the Gailican Church, was a bigoted upholder of Catholic ortho- 
doxy, and Protestants saw in his political ambitions a menace 
to their religion. In the case of England there seemed a special 
danger to Protestantism ; for whatever religious sympathies 
Charles 11 . possessed were with the Roman Catholic faith, and 
in his annoyance at the interference of the Commons with his 
expenditure he was not ashamed to stoop to become the pen- 
sioner of the P'rench king. In 1670 the secret treaty of Dover 
was signed. Charles was to receive from Louis £200,000 a year 
and the aid of 6000 French troops to enable him to declare him- 
self a convert, and to obtain special advantages for his religion, 
whilst he was also to place the forces of England at Louis’s dis- 
posal for his purposes of aggression on the continent of Europe. 

(Charles had no difficulty in stirring up the commercial jealousy 
of England so as to bring about a second Dutch war (1672). 
The next year, unwilling to face the dangers of his 
larger plan, he issued a declaration of indulgence, 
which, by a single act of the prerogative, suspended war, ond 
all penal laws against Roman Catholics and dissenters tf^ciora^ 
alike. To the country gentlemen who constituted the 
cavalier parliament, and who had long been drifting 
into opposition to the crown, this was intolerable. The pre- 
dominance of the Church of I'.ngland was the prime article of 
their political creed ; they dreaded the Roman. Catholics ; they 
hated and despised the dissenters. Under any circumstances 
an indulgence would have been most distasteful to them. But 
the growing Ix^lief that the whole scheme was merely intended 
to serve the purposes of the Roman Catholics converted their 
dislike into deadly opposition. Yet the parliament resolved 
to ba.se its opposition upon constitutional grounds. The right 
('lairned by the king to suspend the laws was questioned, and 
his claim to special authority in ecclesiastical matters was 
treated with contempt. The king gave way and withdrew his 
declaration. But no solemn act of parliament declared it to 
be illegal, and in due course of time it would be heard of again. 

The Commons followed up their blow by passing the Test Act, 
making the reception of the eacrament according to the forms 
of the Church of England, and the renunciation of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, a necessary qualifica- 
tion for office. At once it appeared what a hold the 
members of the obnoxious church had had upon the adminis- 
tration of the state. The lord high admiral, the lord treasurer, 
and a secretary of state refused to lake the test. I’he lord 
high admiral was the heir to the throne, the king’s brother, the 
duke of York. 

Charles, as usual, bent before the storm. In Danby (see 
Leeds, ist Dukk of) he found a minister whose views answered 
precisely to the views of the existing House of Commons. 

Like the Commons, Danby wished to silence both 
Roman Catholics and dissenters. Like the Commons, 
too, he wished to embark on a foreign policy hostile to France. 
But he served a master who regarded Louis less as a possible 
adversary than as a possible paymaster. Sometimes Danby 
was allowed to do as he liked, and the marriage of the duke of 
York’s eldest daughter Mary to her cousin the prince of Orange 
was the most lasting result of his administration. More often 
he was obliged to follow where Charles led, and Charles was 
constantly ready to sell the neutrality of England for large sums 
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of French gold. At last one of these negotiations was detected, 
and Danby, who was supposed to be the author instead of the 
unwilling instrument of the intrigue, was impeached. In order 
to save his minister, Charles dissolved parliament (1678). He 
could not have chosen a more unlucky time for his own quiet. 

The strong feeling against fhe Roman Catholics had 
^piMb quickened into a flame by a great imposture. 

plot. The inventors of the so-called popish plot charged the 
leading Englbh Roman Catholics with a design to 
murder the king. Judges and juries alike were maddened with 
excitement, and listened greedily to the lies which poured forth 
from the lips of profligate informers. Innocent blood was shed 
in abundance. 

The excitement had its root in the uneasy feeling caused by 
the knowledge that the heir to the throne was a Roman Catholic. 

Three parliaments were summoned and dissolved. In 
Bxeitttioa parliament the main question at issue between 
Bill, the Commons and the crown was the Exclusion Bill, 
by which the Commons sought to deprive the duke 
of York of his inheritance ; and it was notorious that the 
leaders of the movement wished the crown to descend to the 
king's illegitimate son, the duke of Monmouth. 

The principles by which the Commons were guided in these 
parliaments were very different from those which had prevailed 
in the first parliament of the Restoration. Those 
* principles, to which that party adhered which about 
this time became known as the Tory party, Kad been 
formed under the influence of the terror caused by militant 
Puritanism. In the state the Tory inherited the ideas of 
Clarendon, and, without being at all ready to abandon the 
claims of parliaments, nevertheless somewhat inconsistently 
spoke of the king as ruling by a divine and indefeasible title, and 
wielding a power which it was both impious and unconstitutional 
to resist by force. In the church he inherited the ideas of Laud, 
and saw in the maintenance of the Act of Uniformity the safe- 
uard of religion. But the hold of these opinions on the nation 
ad been weakened with the cessation of the causes which had 
produced them. In 1680 twenty years had passed since the 
Puritan army had been disbanded. Many of Cromwell's soldiers 
had died, and most of them were growing old. The dissenters 
had shown no signs of engaging in plots or conspiracies. They 
were known to be only a comparatively small minority of the 
population, and though they had been cruelly persecuted, they 
had suffered without a thought of resistance. Dread of the 
dissenters, therefore, had become a mere chimaera, which only 
those could entertain whose minds were influenced by prejudice. 
On the other hand, dread of the Roman Catholics was a living 
force. Unless the law were altered a Roman Catholic would 
be on the throne, wielding all the resources of the prerogative, 
and probably supported by all the resources of the king of France. 
Hence the leading principle of the Whigs, as the predominant 
party was now called, was in the state to seek for the highest 
national authority in parliament rather than in the king, and 
in the church to adopt the rational theology of Chillingworth 
and Hales, whilst looking to the dissenters as allies against the 
Roman Catholics, who were the enemies of both. 

Events were to show that it was a wise provision which led 
the Whigs to seek to exclude the duke of York from the throne. 

But their plan suffered under two faults, the con- 
reZtioa, junction of which was ruinous to them for the time. 

In the first place, their choice of Monmouth as the heir 
was infelicitous. Not only was he under the stain of illegitimacy, 
but his succession excluded the future succession of Mary, whose 
husband, the prince of Orange, was the hope of Protestant 
Europe. In the second place, drastic remedies are never gener- 
ally acceptable when the evil to be remedied is still in the future. 
When, in the third of the short parliaments held at Oxford the 
Whigs rode armed into the city, the nation decided that the 
future danger of a Roman Catholic succession was incomparably 
less than the immediate danger of another civil war. Loyal 
addresses poured in to the king. For the four remaining years 
of his reign he ruled without summoning any parliament. Whigs 
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were brought before prejudiced juries and partial judges. Their 
blood flowed on the scaffold. The charter of the city of London 
was confiscated. The reign of the Tories was unquestioned. 
Yet it was not quite what the reign of the Cavaliers had been 
in 1660. The violence of the Restoration had been directed 
primarily against Puritanism, and only against certain forms 
of government so far as they allowed Puritans to gain the upper 
hand. The violence of the Tories was directed against rebellion 
and disorder, and only against dissenters so far as they were 
believed to be the fomenters of disorder. Religious hatred had 
less part m the action of the ruling party, and even from its 
worst actions a wise man might have predicted that the day of 
toleration was not so far off as it seemed. 

The accession of lames 11 . (1685) put the views of the op- 
ponents of the Exclusion Bill to the test. A new parliament 
was elected, almost entirely composed of decided 
Tories. A rebellion in Scotland, headed by the earl 
of Argyll, and a rebellion in England, headed by the ^§3$“ 
duke of Monmouth, were easily suppressed. But the 
inherent difficulties of the king’s position were not thereby over- 
come. It would have been hard, in days in which religious 
questions occupied so large a space in the field of politics, for 
a Roman Catholic sovereign to rule successfully over a Protestant 
nation. James set himself to make it, in his case, impossible. It 
may be that he did not consciously present to himself any object 
other than fair treatment for his co-religionists. On the one 
hand, however, he alienated even reasonable opponents by 
offering no guarantees that equality so gained would not be con- 
verted into superiority by the aid of his own military force and 
of the assistance of the French king ; whilst on the other hand 
he relied, even more strongly than his father had done, on the 
technical legality which exalted the prerogative in defiance of 
the spirit of the law. He began by making use of the necessity 
of resisting Monmouth to increase his army, under the pretext 
of the danger of a repetition of the late rebellion ; and in the 
regiments thus levied he appointed many Roman Catholic officers 
who had refused to comply with the Test Act. Rather than 
submit to the gentlest remonstrance, he prorogued parliament, 
and proceeded to obtain from the court of king’s bench a judg- 
ment in favour of his right to dispense with all penalties due 
by law, in the same way that his grandfather had appealed to 
the judges in the matter of the post-nati. But not only was 
the question put by James II. of far wider import than the 
question put by James L, but he deprived the court to which 
he applied of all moral authority by previously turning out of 
office the judges who were likely to disagree with him, and by 
appointing new ones who were likely 'to agree with him. A 
court of high commission of doubtful legality was subsequently 
erected (1686) to deprive or suspend clergymen who made 
themselves obnoxious to the court, whilst James appointed 
Roman Catholics to the headship of certain colleges at Oxford. 
The legal support given him by judges of his own selection was 
fortified by the military support of an army collected at Houns- 
low Heath ; and a Roman Catholic, the earl of Tyrconnel, was 
sent as lord-deputy to Ireland (1687) to organize a Roman 
Catholic army on which the king might fall back if his English 
forces proved insufficient for his purpose. 

Thus fortified, James issued a declaration of indulgence (1687) 
granting full religious liberty to all his subjects. The belief, that 
the grant of liberty to all religions was only intended /urmi't 
to serve as a cloak for the ascendancy of one, was so doeUn* 
strong that the measure roused the opposition of all noaoiio^ 
those who objected to see the king’s will substituted for 
the law, even if they wished to see the Protestant dissenters 
tolerated. In spite of this opposition, the king thought it 
possible to obtain a parliamentary sanction for his declaration. 
The parliament to which he intended to appeal was, however, 
to be as different a body from the parliament which met in the 
first year of his reign as the bench of judges which had ap- 
proved of the dispensing power had been different from the bench 
which existed at his accession. A large number of the borough 
members were in those days returned by the corporations, and 
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the corporations were accordingly changed. But so thoroughly 
was the spirit of the country roused, that many even of the new 
corporations were set against James’s declaration, and he had 
therefore to abandon for a time the hope of seeing it accepted 
even by a packed House of Commons. All, however, that he 
could do to give it force hr did. He ordered the clergy to read 
it in all pulpits (1688). Seven bishops, who presented 
a petition asking him to relieve the clergy from the 
biMho^ burthen of proclaiming what they believed to be 
illegal, were l^ought to trial for publishing a seditious 
libel. Their acquittal >by a jury was the hrst serious blow to the 
system adopted by the king. 

Another event whuh seemed likely to consolidate his power 
was in reality the signal of his ruin. The queen bore him a son. 

'Jhere was thus no longer a strong probability that 
the king would be succeeded at no great dist^ce of 
time by a Protestant heir. Popular incredulity cx- 
pre.s»ed itself in the assertion that, as James had attempted to 
gain his ends by means of a packed bench of judges and a packed 
House of Commons, he had now capped the series of falsifications 
by the production of a supposititious heir. The leaders of both 
parties combined to invite the prince of Orange to come to the 
rescue of the religion and laws of England. He landed on the 
5th of November at Brixham. Before he could reach London 
every class of English society had declared in his favour. James 
was deserted even by his army. He fled to France, and a con- 
vention parliament, summoned without the royal writ, declared 
that his flight was equivalent to abdication, and offered the crown 
in joint sovereignty to William and Mary (1689). 

IX. The iiEvoLUTioN and the Ace of Anne 
(1689-1714) 

The Revolution, as it was called, was more than a mere change 
of sovereigns. It finally transferred the ultimate decision in 
wim&m parliament. What parlia- 

m, Mtt& had been in the 15th century with the House of 

41 ^ If., Lords predominating, that parliament was to be again 
J689, the end of the lyth century with the House of 

Commons predominating. That House of Commons was far 
from resting on a wide basis of popular suffrage. The county 
voters were the frceholder«s ; but in the towns, with some 
important exceptions, the electors were the richer inhabitants 
who formed the corporations of the boroughs, or a body of select 
householders more or less under the control of some neighbour- 
ing landowner. A House so chosen was an aristocratic body, 
hut it was aristocratic in a far wider sense than the House of Lords 
was aristocratic. 'Ihe trading and legal classes found their 
representation there by the side of the great owners of land. 
The House drew its strength from its position as a tnie represent- 
ative of the effective strength of the nation in its social and 
economical organization. 

Such was the body which firmly grasped the control over every 
branch of the administration. Limiting in the Bill of Rights 
the powers assumed by the crown, the Commons declared that 
the king could not keep a standing army in time of peace without 
consent of parliament ; and they ma^ that consent effectual, 
as far as legislation could go, by passing a Mutiny Act year by 
year for twelve months only, so as to prevent the crown from 
exercising military discipline without their authority. Behind 
these legal contrivances stood the fact that the army was or- 
ganized in the same way as the nation was organized, being 
officered by gentlemen who had no desire to overthrow a con- 
stitution through which the class from which they sprung con- 
trolled the government. Strengthened by the cessation of any 
fear of military violence, the Commons placed the crown in 
financial dependence on themselves by granting a laige part of 
the revenue only for a limited term of years, and by putting 
strictly in force their right of appropriating that revenue to 
special branches of expenditure. 

Such a revolution migh#have ended in the substitution of the 
despotism of a class for the despotism of a 'man. Many causes 
combined to prevent this result. The landowners, Who formed 
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the majority of the House, were not elected directly, as was 
the .case with the nobility of the French siates-gencral, by their 
own class, but by electors who, thougli generally loyal to them, 
would have broken off from them if they had attempted 
to make themselves masters of their fellow citizens, 0/ 
No less important was* the almost absolute inde- ubert^. 
pendence of tlie judges, begun at the beginning of 
the reign, by the grant of office to them during good behaviour 
instead of during the king’s pleasure, and finally secured by the 
clause in the Act of SettJement in 1701, which protected them 
against dismissal except on the joint address of both Houses of 
Parliament. Such an improvement, however, finds its full 
counterpart in another great step already taken. The more 
representative a government becomes, the more necessary it is 
for tlie well-being of the nation that the expression of individual 
tliought should be free in every direction. If it is not so, the 
government is inclined to proscribe unpopular opinion, and to 
forget that new opinions by which the greatest benefits are likely 
to be conferred are certain at first to be entertained by a very 
few, and are quite certain to be unpopular as soon a.s they come 
into collision with the opinions of the majority. In the middle 
ages the benefits of the liberation of thought from state control 
had been secured by the antagonism between churclj and stale. 
The Tudor sovereigns had rightfully asserted the principle tluit 
in a well-ordered nation only one supreme power can be allowed 
to exist ; but in so doing they liad enslaved religion. It was 
fortunate that, just at the moment when parliamentary control 
was established over the atate, circumstance.s should have arisen 
which made the majority ready to restore to the individual 
conscience that supremacy over religion which the medieval 
ecclesiastics had claimed for the corporation of the universal 
church. Dissenters had, in the main, stood shoulder to sliouldcr 
with churchmen in rejecting the suspicious benefits of Janjes, 
and both gratitude and policy iorbadc* the .thought of repla('ing 
them under the heavy yoke which had been imposed on them 
at the Restoration. The exact mode in which relief should be 
afforded was still an open question. The idea prevalent with the 
more liberal minds amongst the clergy was that of compre- 
hension— that .is to say, of so modifying the prayers and cere- 
monies of the church as to enable the dissenters cheerfully to enter 
in. The scheme was one which had approved itself to minds 
of the highest order— to Sir Thomas More, to Bacon, to Hales and 
to Jeremy Taylor. It is one which, as long as beliefs are not 
very divergent, keeps up a sense of brotherhood overruling 
the diversity of opinion. It broke down, as it always will lireak 
down in practice, whenever tlie differencuj of belief is so strongly 
felt as to seek earnestly to embody itself in diversity of outwa 7 ‘d 
practice. The greater part of the dergy of the church felt that 
to surrender their accustomed iformularies was to surrender 
somewhat of the belief which those formularies signified, while 
tlie dissenting clergy were equally reluctant to adopt the common 
prayer book even in a modified form. Hence the 
Toleration Act, which guaranteed the right of separate 
assemblies for worship outside the pale of the church, 
though it embodied the principles of Cromwell and 
Milton, and not those of Chillingworth and Hales, was carried 
without difficulty, whilst the proposed scheme of comprehension 
never had a chance of success (1689). The choice was 01^ which 
posterity can heartily approve. However wide the limits of 
toleration be drawn, there will always be those who will be left 
outside. By religious liberty those inside gain as much as those 
who are without. From the moment of the passing of the 
Toleration Act, no Protestant in England performed any act 
of worship except by his own free and deliberate choice. The 
literary spokesman of the new system was Locke. His Letters 
concerning Toleration laid down the principle which had been 
maintained by Cromwell, with a wider application than was 
possible in days when the state was in the hands of a mere 
minority only able to maintain itself in power by constant and 
suspicious vigilance. 

One measure nemamed to place the dissenters in the position of 
full membership of the state. The Test Act .excluded, them from 
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office. B\it the memory of the high^ianded proceedings <A 
Puriten rulers was still too recent to allow Englishmen to run 
the risk of a reimposition of their yoke, and this feeling, fanciful 
as it was, was sufficient to keep the Test Act in force for years 
to come. 

The complement of the Toleration 1 \ct was the abolition of 
the censorship of the press (1695). The ideas of the author of the 
Ubtrt / ^^opagitica had at last prevailed. The attempt to 
ibtpivM^ fix certain opinions on the nation which were pleasing 
to those in power was abandoned by king and parlia- 
ment alike. The nation, or at least so much of it afs cared to 
read books or pamphlets on political subjects, was acknowledged 
to be the supreme judge, which must tlvereforc be allowed to 
listen to what coimsollors it pleased. 

This new position of the nation made itself felt in various ways. 
It Avas William’s merit that, fond as he was of power, he recog- 
nized the fact that he could not rule except so far us he carried 
the goodwill of the nation with him. No doubt he was helped 
to an intelligent perception of the new situation by the fact that, 
us a foreigner, he cared far more for carrying on war .successfully 
against France than for influencing the domestic legislation of 
a country which was not his own, and by the knowledge that Uie 
conduct (rf the struggle which lasted till he was able to treat with 
France on equal terms al Ryswick (1607) was fairly trusted to 
his hands. Nevertheless these years of war called for the united 
action of a national government, and in seeking to gain this 
support for himself, he hit upon an expedient which* opened 
a new eta in constitutional politics. 

The supremacy of the House of Commons would have been 
an evil of no common magnitude, if it had made government 
inipo.ssible. Yet this was precisely what it threatened 
otcMbiaai to do. Sometimes the dominant party in the House 
pressed with unscrupulous rancour upon its opponents. 
Sometimes the majority shifted from side to side as 
the House was influenced by passing gusts of passion or sym- 
pathy, so “that, as it was said at the time, no man could foretell 
one day what the House would be pleased to do on the next. 
Against the first of these dangers William was to a great extent 
able to guard by the exercise of his right of dissolution, so as 
to appeal to the constituencies, which did not always share in 
the passions of their representatives. But the second danger 
could not be met in this way. The only cure for waywardness 
is responsibility, and not only was this precisely w'hat the 
Commons had not learned to feel, but it was that which it was 
impossible to make them feel directly. A body composed of 
several hundred members cannot carry on government with the 
requisite steadiness of action and clearness of insight. Such 
work can only fitly be entrusted to a few, and whenever difficult 
circumstances arise it is necessary that the action of those few 
be kept in harmony by the predominance of one. The scheme 
on which William hit, by the advice of the earl of Sunderland, . 
was that which has since been known as cabinet government. ! 
He selected as his ministers the leading members of the two 
Houses who had the confidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons. In this way, the majority felt an interest in support- 
ing the men who embodied their own opinions, and fell in turn 
under the influence of those who held them with greater prudence 
or ability than fell to the lot of the average members of the 
House. All that William doubtless intended was to acquire a 
ready instrument to enable him to carry on the war with success. 
In reality he had refounded, on a new basis, the government of 
England. His own personal qualities were such that he was able 
to dominate over any set of ministers ; but the lime would come 
when there Would be a sovereign of inferior powers. Then the 
body of ministers would step into his place. The old rude 
arrangements of the middle ages had provided by frequent de- 
positions that an inefficient sovereign should cease to rule, and 
those arrangements had been imitated in the cases of Charles 1 . 
and James II. Still the claim to rule had, at least from the time 
of Henry III., bean derived from hereditary descent, and the 
inteitupticm, however ) frequently it might occur, had been re- I 
yarded as something abnormal, only to be applied where there | 
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was an absolute necessity to prevent the wielder of executive 
authority from setting at defiance the detennined pttrpose of the 
nation. After the Revolution not only had the king’s title been 
so 'changed as tb make him more directly than ever d^endwt 
on the nation, but he now called into existence a body which 
derived its own strength from its conformity with the wishes 
of the representatives of the nation. 

For tl^ moment it seemed to be but a temporary expedient. 
When the war came an end, the Whig party which had sus- 
tained William in his struggle with France split up. The domi- 
nant feeling of the House of Commons was no longer the desire 
to support the crown against a foreign eneray.^ but to make 
government as cheap as possible, leaving future dangers to the 
chances of the future. William had not so understood die mw 
invention of a united ministry as binding him to take into his 
service a united ministry of men whom he regarded as fools and 
knaves. He allowed the Commons to reduce the army to a 
skeleton, to question his actions, and to treat him as if he were 
a cipher. But it was only by slow degrees that he was brought 
to acknowledge the necessity of clioosing liis ministers from 
amongst the mom who had done these things. 

'J’he time came whon he needed again the support erf the 
nation. I’he death -of Charles II., the heirless king of the huge 
Spanish monarchy, had long l^ecn expected. Since 
the peace of Ryswick, William and Louis XIV. liad spmaiMb 
come to terms by two successive partition treaties for 
a division of those va.st territories in such a way tliat 
the whole of them should not fall into the hands of a near relation 
either of the king of France or of the emperor, the head of the 
house of Austria. When the king of Spain actually died in 1700, 
William seemed to have no authority in England whatever; 
and Louis was therefore encouraged to break Ills engagements, 
and to accept the whole of the Spanish inheritance for his 
grandson, who became l^hilip V. of Spain. William saw clearly 
that such predominance of France in Europe would kad to the 
development of pretensions unbearable to other states. But the 
House of Commons did not see it, even when the Dutch garrisons 
were driven by French troops out of the posts in the Spanish 
Netherlands which they had occupied for many years (1701). 

William had prudently done ail that he could tu conciliate 
the Tory majority. In the preceding year (1700) he had given 
office to a Tory ministry, and he now (1701) gave his 
assent to the Act of Settlement, which secured the 
succession of the crown to the electress Sophia of 
Hanover, daughter of James l.’s daughter Elizabeth, 
to the exclusion of all Roman Catholic claimants, though it 
iraprt.sed several fresh restrictions on the prerogative. William 
wa.s indeed wise in keeping his feelings under control. The 
country sympathized with him more than the Commons did, 
and when the House imprisoned the gentlemen deputed by the 
freeholders of Kent to present a petition asking that its loyal 
addresses might be turned into bills of supply, it simply adver- 
ti.sed its weakness to the whole country. 

The reception of this Kentish petition was but a foretaste of 
the discrepancy between the Commons and the nation, which 
was to prove the marked feature of the middle of the 
century now opening. For the present the House 
was ready to give way. It requested the king to enter 
into alliance with the Dutch. William went yet further in the 
direction in which he was urged, lie formed an alliance with 
the emperor, as well as with the Netherlands, to prevent the 
union of the crowns of France and Spain, and to compel France 
to evacuate the Netherlands. An unexpected event came to 
give him all the strengtfj he needed, James II. died, and Louis 
acknowledged his son as the rightful king of England. English- 
men of both parties were stung to indignation by the insult. 
William dissolved parliament, and the new House of Commons, 
fory as it was by a small majority, was eager to support the 
king, it voted men and money according to his wishes. Eng- 
land was to be the soul of the Grand Alliance againsx France. 
.But before a blow was struck WilUairi was thrown from his horse. 
He died on the 6th of March 1707, ** The man,” as Burke said 
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of him, “ was dead, but the Grand Alliance survived in which 
King William lived and reigned.” 

Upon the accession of Anne, war was at once begun. The 
Grand Alliance became, as William would have wished, a league 
to wrest the whole of the Spanish dominions from 
0^" Philip, in favour of the Austrian archduke Charles. 
iroI^iZN, It found a -chief of supreme military and diplomatic 
genius in the duke of Marlborough. His victory at 
Blenheim (1704) drove the French out of Germany. His victory 
of Ramillies (1706) drove them out of the Netherlands. In 
Spain, Gibraltar was captured by Rooke (1704) and Barcelona 
by Peterborough (1705). Prince Eugene relieved Turin from a 
Prench siege, and followed up the blow by driving the besiegers 
out of Italy. 

The influence of Marlborough at home was the result partly 
of the prestige of his victories, partly of the dominating influence 
of his strong-minded duchess (“ Mrs Freeman ”) oyer the queen 
(see Anne, queen of England). The duke cared little for home 
politics in themselves ; but he had his own ends, both public 
and private, to sei^'C, and at first gave his support to the Tories, 
whose church policy was regarded with favour by the queen. 
Their efforts were directed towards the restriction of thelbleration 
Act within narrow limits. Many dissenters had evaded the Test 
Act l:)y partaking of the communion in a church, though they 
subsequently attended their own chapels. An Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, imposing penalties on those who adopted this 
practice, twice passed the Commons (1702, 1703), but was re- 
jected by the House of Lords, in which the Whig element pre- 
dominated. The church was served in a nobler manner in 1704 
by the abandonment of first-fruits and tenths by the queen for 
the purpose of raising the pittances of the poorer 
wSls* clergy (see Queen Anne’s Bounty). In 1707 a piece 
SeotUiBa, legislation of the highest value was carried to a 
successful end. The Act of Union, passed in the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, joined the legislatures of 
the two kingdoms and the nations themselves in an indissoluble 
bond. 

The ministry in office at the time of the passing of the Act 
of Union had suffered important changes since the commence- 
ment of the reign. The Tories had never been as 
earnest in the prosecution of the war as the Whigs ; 
mitUttry, and Marlborough, who cared above all things for the 
furtherance of the war, gradually replaced Tories by 
Whigs in the ministry. His intention was doubtless to conciliate 
both parties by admitting them both to a share of power ; but 
the Whigs were determined to have all or none, and in 1708 a 
purely Whig ministry was formed to support the war as the first 
purely Whig ministry had supported it m the reign of W’illiam. 
The years of its power were the years of the victories of Oude- 
narde (1708) and of Malplaquet (1709), bringing with them the 
entire ruin of the military power of I^uis XIV. 

Such successes, if they were not embraced in the spirit of 
moderation, boded no good to the Whigs. It w'as known that 
even before the last battle Louis had been ready to abandon 
the cause of his grandson, and that his. offers had been rejected 
because he would not consent to join the allies in turning him 
out of Spain. A belief spread in England that Marlborough 
wished the endless prolongation of the war for his own selfish 
ends. Spain was far away, and, if the Netherlands were safe, 
enough had been done for the interests of England. The Whigs 
were charged with refusing to make peace when an honourable 
and satisfactory peace was not beyond their reach. 

As soon as the demand for a vigorous prosecution of the war 
relaxed, the Whigs could but rely on their domestic policy, 
in which they were strongest in the eyes of posterity but weakest 
in the eyes of contemporaries. It was known that they looked 
for the principle on which the queen’s throne rested to the 
national act of the Revolution, rather than to the birth of the 
sovereign as the daughter of James II., whilst popular feeling 
preferred, however incoqsiftdntly, to attach itself to some frag- 
ment of hereditary right. What was of greater consequence was, 
that it was known that they were the friends of the dissenters. 


and that their leaders, if they could have had their way, would 
not only have maintained the Toleration Act, but would also 
have repealed the Test Act. In 1709 a sermon preached by 
Dr Sacheverell {q,v,) denounced toleration and the right of 
resistance in tones worthy of the first days of the Restoration. 
Foolish as the sermon was, it was but the reflection of folly 
which was widely spread amongst the rude and less educated 
classes. The Whig leaders unwisely took up the challenge and 
impeached Sacheverell. The Lords condemned the man, but 
they condemned him to an easy sentence. His trial was the 
signal for riot. Dissenting chapels were sacked to the 
cry of High Church and Sacheverell. The queen, who 
had personal reasons for disliking the Whigs, dis- 
missed them from office (1710), and a Tory House of Commons 
was elected amidst the excitement to support the Tory ministry 
of Harley and St John. 

After some hesitation the new ministry made peace with 
France, and the treaty of Utrecht (1713), stipulating for the 
permanent separation of the crowns of France and 
Spain, and assigning Milan, Naples and the Spanish utl^hu 
Netherlands to the Austrian claimant, accomplished 
all thnt could reasonably be desired, though the abandonment 
to the vengeance of the Spanish government of her Catalan 
allies, and the base desertion of her continental confederates 
on the very field of action, brought dishonour on the good 
name of England. The Commons gladly welcomed the cessa- 
tion of the war. The approval of the Lords had been secured 
by the creation of twelve Tory peers. In home politics the new 
ministry was in danger of being carried away by its more violent 
supporters. St John, now Viscount Bolingbroke, with un- 
scrupulous audacity placed himself at their head. The 
Occasional Conformity Bill was at last carried (1711)- coo- 
To it was added the Schism Act (1714), forbidding 
dissenters to keep schools or engage in tuition. Boling- 
broke went still farther. He engaged in an intrigue 
for bringing over the Pretender to succeed the queen 
upon her death. This wild conduct alienated the moderate 
Tories, who, much as they wished to see the throne occupied 
by the heir of the ancient line, could not bring themselves to 
consent to its occupation by a Roman Catholic prince. Such 
men, therefore, when Anne died (1714) joined the Whigs in 
proclaiming the elector of Hanover king as George I. 

X. The Hanoverian Kings (1714-1793) 

The accession of George I. brought with it the predominance 
of the Whigs. They had on their side the royal power, the 
greater part of the aristocracy, the dissenters and the accbmmIob 
higher trading and commercial classes. The Tories ottbc 
appealed to the dislike of dissenters prevalent amongst Houwot 
the country gentlemen and the country clergy, and 
to the jealousy felt by the agricultural classes towards those 
who enriched themselves by trade. Such a feeling, if it was 
aroused by irritating legislation, might very probably turn to 
the advantage of the exiled house, especially as the majority 
of Englishmen were to be found on the lory side. It was there- 
fore advisable that government should content itself with as 
little action as possible, in order to give time for old habits to 
wear themselves out. The landing of the Pretender in Scotland 
(1715), and the defeat of a portion of his army which had ad- 
vanced to Preston — a defeat which was the consequence of the 
apathy of his English supporters, and which was followed by 
the complete suppression of the rebellion — gave increased 
strength to the Whig government. But they were reluctant to 
face an immediate dissolution, and the Septennial Act was 
passed (1716) to extend to seven years the duration 
of parliaments, which had been fixed at three years by ocauioami 
the Triennial Act of William and Mary. Under Generad Coaiorm^ 
Stanhope an effort was made to draw legislation in siityActaad 
more liberal direction. The Occasional Conformity 
Act and the Schism Act were repealed (1719); but 
the majorities on the side of the government were unusually 
small, and Stanhope, who would willingly have repealed the 
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Test Act so, far as it related to dissenters, was compelled to 
al^ndon the project as entirely impracticable. The Peerage 
Bill, introduced at the same time to limit the royal power of 
creating peers, was happily thrown out in the Commons. It 
was proposed, partly from a desire to guard the Lords against 
such a sudden increase of their nuxribers as had been forced 
on them when the treaty of Utrecht was under discussion, and 
partly to secure the Whigs in office against any change in the 
royal councils in a succeeding reign. It was in fact conceived 
by men who valued the immediate victory of their principles 
more than they trusted to the general good sense of the nation, 
rhe Lords were at this time, as a matter of fact, not merely 
wealthier but wiser than the Commons ; and it is no wonder 
that, in days when the Commons, by passing the Septennial 
Act, had shown their distrust of their own constituents, the 
peers should show, by the Peerage Bill, their distrust of that 
House which was elected by those constituencies. Nevertheless, 
the remedy was worse than the disease, for it would have estab- 
lished a close oligarchy, bound sooner or later to come into 
conflict with the will of the nation, and only to be overthrown 
by a violent alteration of the constitution. 

The excitement following on the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble and the death or ruin of the leading ministers, 
brought Sir Robert Walpole to the front (1721). As 
tuMairy! business when men of business were few in 

the House of Commons, he weis eminently fit to 
manage the affairs of the country. But he owed his Fong con- 
tinuance in office especially to his sagacity. He clearly saw, 
what Stanhope had failed to sec, that the mass of the nation was 
not fitted as yet to interest itself wisely in affairs of government, 
and that therefore the rule must be kept in the hands of the upper 
classes. Hut he was too sensible to adopt the coarse expedient 
which had commended itself to Stanhope, and he preferred 
humouring the masses to contradicting them. 

The struggle of the preceding century had left its mark in every 
direction on the national development. Out of the reaction 
against Puritanism had come a widely-spread relaxation of 
morals, and also, as far as the educated class was concerned, an 
eagerness for the discussion of all social and religious problems. 
The fierce excitement of political life had quickened thought, 
and the most anciently received doctrines were held of little 
worth until they were brought to the test of reason. It was a 
time when the pen was more powerful than the sword, when a 
secretary of state would treat with condescension a witty 
pamphleteer, and when such a pamphleteer might hope, not in 
vain, to become a secretary of state. 

It was in this world of reason and literature that the Whigs 
of the Peerage Bill moved. Walpole perceived that there was 
another world which understood none of these things. With 
cynical insight he discovered that a great government cannot rest 
on a clique, however distinguished. If the mass of the nation 
was not conscious of political wants, it was conscious of material 
wants. The merchant needed protection for his trade ; the 
voters gladly welcomed election days as bringing guineas to their 
pockets. Members of parliament were ready to sell their votes 
for places, for pensions, for actual money. The system was not 
new, as Danby is credited with the discovery that a vote in the 
House of Commons might be purchased. But with Walpole it 
reached its height. 

Such a system was possible because the House of Commons 
was not re^ly accountable to its constituents. The votes of its 
members were not published, and still less were their speeches 
made known. Such a silence could only be maintained around 
the House when there was little mterest in its proceedings. 
The great questions of religion and taxation which had agitated 
the country under the Stuarts were now fairly settled. To re- 
awaken those questions in any shape would be dangerous. 
Walpole took good care never to repeat the mistake of the 
Sacheverell trial. When on one occasion he was led into the 
proposal of an unpopular excise he at once drew back. England 
in his days was growing rich. Englishmen were bluff and inde- 
pendent, in their ways often coarse and unmannerly. Their life 
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was the life depicted on the canvas of Hogarth and the pages 
of Fielding. All high imagination, all devotion to the public 
weal, seemed laid asleep. But the political instmet was not 
dead, and it would one day express itself for better ends than 
an agitation against an excise bill or an outcry for a popular 
war. A government could no longer employ its powers for 
direct oppression. In his own house and in his own conscience, 
every Englishman, as far as the government was concerned, was 
the master of his destiny. By and by the idea would dawn on 
the nation that anarchy is as productive of evil as tyranny, and 
that a government wffich omits to regulate or control allows 
the strong to oppress the weak, and the rich to oppress the 
poor. 

Walpole’s administration lasted long enough to give room 
for some feeble expression of this feeling. When George I. was 

succeeded by George II. (1727), Walpole remained in 

power. His eagerness for the possession of that power 
which he desired to use for his country’s good, together 
with the incapacity of two kings bom and bred in a 
foreign country to take a leading part in English affairs, completed 
the change which had been effected when William first entrusted 
the conduct of government to a united cabinet. There was now 
for the first time a prime minister in England, a person who was 
himself a subject imposing harmonious action on the cabinet* 
The change was so gradually and silently effected that it is 
difficult to realize its full importance. So far, indeed, as it only 
came about through the incapacity of the first two kings of the 
house of Hanover, it might be undone, and was in fact to a great 
extent undone by a more active successor. But so far as it was 
the result of general tendencies, it could never be obliterated. 
In the ministries in which Somers and Montagu on the one hand 
and Harley and St John on the other had taken part, tliere was 
no prime minister except so far as one member of the adminis- 
tration dominated over his colleagues by the force of character 
and intelligence. In the reign of George III., even North and 
Addington were universally acknowledged by that title, though 
they had little claim to the independence of action of a Walpole 
or a Pitt. 

The change was, in fact, one of the most important of those 
by which the English constitution has been altered from an 
hereditary monarchy with a parliamentary regulative agency 
to a parliamentary government with an hereditary regulative 
agency. In Walpole’s time the forms of the constitution had 
become, in all essential particulars, what they are now. What 
was wanting was a national force behind them to set them to 
their proper work. 

The growing opposition which finally drove Walpole from 
power was not entirely without a nobler element than could be 
furnished by personal rivalry, or ignorant distrust of 
commercial and financial success. It was well that 
complaints that a great country ought not to be 
governed by patronage and bribery should be raised, although, 
as subsequent experience showed, the causes which rendered 
corruption inevitable were not to be removed by the expulsion 
of Walpole from office. But for one error, indeed, it is probable 
that Walpole’s rule would have been still further prolonged. 
In 1739 a popular excitement arose for a declaration 
of war against Spain. Walpole believed that war sjJJUa, 
to be certainly unjust, and likely to be disastrous. 

He had, however, been so accustomed to give way to popular 
pressure that he did not perceive the difference between a wise 
and timely determination to leave a right action undone in the 
face of insuperable difficulties, and an unwise and cowardly 
determination to do that which he believed to be wrong and 
imprudent. If he had now resigned rather than demean himself by 
acting against his conscience, it is by no means unlikely that hie 
would have been recalled to power before many years were over. 
As it was, the failures of the war recoiled on his own head, and 
in 1742 his long ministry came to an end. 

After a short interval a successor was found in Henry Pelham. 
All the ordinary arts of corruption which Walpole had practised 
were continued, and to them were added arts of corruption 
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which Walpole had disdained to practise. He at least under- 
stood that there were certain principles in accordance with which 
he wished to conduct public affairs^ and he had driven 
oiHnZ colleague out of office rather than allow 

PtOiMm, to distract his method of government. Pelham 

and his brother, the Thomas Pelham, duke of 
Newcastle, had no principles of government whatever. They 
offered place to every man of parliamentary skill or influence. 
There wa« no opposition, because the ministers never attempted 
to do anything which would arouse opposition, and because 
they were ready to do anj^hing called for by any one who had 
power enough to make himself dangerous ; and in 1743 they 
embarked on a useless war with France in order to please the 
king, who saw in every commotion on the continent of Europe 
some danger to his beloved Hanover. 

At most times in the history of England such a ministr}" 
would have been driven from office by the outcry of an offended 
f)eople. In the days of the Pelhams, government was 
HeMUon outside the all-important 

afir4S, private interests of the community to make it worth 
while to make any effort to rescue it from the degrada- 
tion into which it had fallen ; yel the Pelhams had not been 
long in power before this serene belief that the country could 
get on very well without a government in any real sense of 
the word was put to the test. In 1745 Charles Edward, the 
son of the Pretender, landed in Scotland. He was followed by 
many of the Highland clans, always ready to draw the sword 
against the constituted authorities of the Lowlands ; and even 
in the Lowlands, and especially in Edinburgh, he found ad- 
herents, who still felt the sting inflicted by the suppression of the 
national independence of Scotland. The British army was in as 
chaotic a condition as the British government, and Charles 
Edward inflicted a complete defeat on a force which met him 
at Prestonpans. Before the end of the year the victor, at the 
head of 5000 men, had advanced to Derby. But he found no 
support in England, and the mere numbers brought against him 
compelled him to retreat, to find defeat at (ulloden in the 
following year (174^)), The war on the continent had been waged 
with indifferent success. The victory of Dettingen (1743) and 
the glorious defeat of Fontenoy (1745) had achieved no objects 
worthy of English intervention, and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
put an end in 1748 to hostilities which should never have been 
l’>egun. The government pursued its inglorious career as long 
as Henry Pelham lived. He had at least some share in the finan- 
cial ability of Walpole, and it was not till he died in 1754 that 
the real difficulties of a system which was based on the avoidance 
of difficulties had fairly to be faced. 

The change which was needed was not any mere re-adjustmenl 
of the political machine. Those w’ho cared for religion or morality 
MonUmd forgotten that man is an im^inative and emotional 
nngioua being. Defenders of Christianity and of deism alike 
«/!»•• appealed to the reason alone. Enthusiasm was treated 
as a folly or a crime, and earnestness of every kind was 
branded with the name of enthusiasm. The higher order of 
minds dwelt with preference upon the beneficent wisdom of the 
Creator. The lower order of minds treated religion as a kind 
of life assurance against the inconvenience of eternal death, 
r^pon such a system as this human nature was certain to revenge 
Waahy itself. The preaching of Wesley and Whitefield 
Mrf appealed direct to the emotions, with its doctrine of 
“ conversion,*’ and called upon each individual not 
* to understand, or to admire, or to act, but vividly 
to realize the love and mercy of God. In all this there was 
nothing new. What was new was that Wesley added an organi- 
zation, Methodism (q.v.), in which each of his followers unfolded 
to one another the secrets of their heart, and became accountable 
to his fellows. Large as the numbers of the Methodists ultimately 
became, their influence is not to lie measured by their numbers. 
The double want of the age, the want of spiritual earnestness and 
the want of organised coher^ce, would find satisfaction in many 
wayli which would have seemed strange to Wesley, but which 
were, nevertheless, a continuance of the work which he began. 


As far as pvemment was concerned, when Henry Pelham 
died (1754) the lowest depth of baseness seemed to liave been 
reached. The duke of Newcastle, who succeeded his 
brother, looked on the work of corruption with absolute 
pleasure, and regarded genius and ability as an ewHa/ 
awkward interruption of that happy arrangement which 
made men subservient to flattery and money. Whilst he was 
in the very act of trying to drive from office all men who were 
possessed of any sort of ideas, he was surprised by a preat war. 
In America, the French settlers in Canada and the English settlers 
on the Atlantic coast were falling to blows for the possession of 
the v^t territories drained by the Ohio and its tributaries. 
In India, Frenchmen and Englishmen had striven during the last 
war for authority over the native states round Pondicherr\' and 
Madras, and the conflict threatened to break out anew. When 
war began in earnest, and the reality of danger came home to 
Englishmen by the capture of Minorca (1756), there arose a 
demand for a more capable government than any which New- 
castle could offer. Terrified by the storm of obloquy which he 
aroused, he fled from offir.e, A government was formed, of which 
the soul was William Pitt. Pitt was, in some .sort, to the 
political life of Englishmen what Wesley was to their religious 
life. He brought no new political ideas into their minds, but 
he ruled them by the force of his character and the example 
of his purity. HLs weapons were trust and confidence. He 
appealed to the patriotism of his fellow-countrymen; to their 
imaginative love for the national greatness, and he did not appeal 
in vain. He perceived instinctively that a large number, even 
of those who took greedily the bribes of Walpole and the Pelhams, 
took them, not because they loved money better than their 
country, but because they had no conception that their country 
had any need of them at all. It was a truth, hut it was not the 
whole truth. The great Whig families rallied under Miniatry 
Newcastle and drove Pitt from office (1757). But if of Pitt 
Pitt could not govern without Newcastle’s corruption, 
neither could Newcastle govern without Pitt’s energy. 

At last a conipromise was effected, and Newcastle undertook 
the work of bribing, whilst Pitt undertook the work of governing 
(see Chatham, William Pn*j', ist eat?l of). 

The war which had already broken out, Ihe Seven Years* 
War (1756-1763), was not confined to England alone. By the 
side of the duel between France and England, a war 
was going on upon the continent of Europe, in which 
Austria with its allies, France, Kussia and the vva” 
German princes — had fallen upon the new king- 
dom of ]*russia and its sovereign Frederick II. England and 
l^nj.ssia therefore necessarily formed an alliance. Different 
as the two governments were, they were both alike in recogniz- 
ing, in part at least, the conditions of progress. Even in Pitt’s 
day England, however imperfectly, rested its strength on the 
popular will. Even in PVrderick’s day Prussia was ruled by 
administrators selected for their special knowledge. Neither 
France nor Austria had any conception of the necessitv^ of ful- 
filling these requirements. Hence the strength of England 
and of Prussia. The war seemed to be a mere struggle for terri- 
tory. There was no feeling in either Pitt or Frederick, such as 
there was in the men who contended half a century later against 
Napoleon, that they were fighting the battles of the civilized 
world. There was .something repulsive as well in the enthusiastic 
nationalism of Pitt as in the cynical nationalism of Frederick. 
Pitt’s sole object was to exalt England to a position in which she 
would fear no rival. But in so doing he exalted that which, in 
spite of all that had happened, best deser\^ed to he exalted. The 
habits of individual energy fused together by the inspiration of 
patriotism conquered Canada. The unintelligent over-regula- 
tion of the French government could not maintain the colonies 
which had been founded in happier limes. In 1758 I.uuisburg 
was taken, and the mouth of the St Lawrence guarded against 
France. In 1759 Quebec fell before Wolfe, who died at the 
moment of victory. In the same year the naval victories of 
Lagos and Quiberon Bay established the supremacy of the British 
at sea. The battle of Plassey (1757) had laid Bengal at the feet 
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of Clive ; and Coote’s victory at Wandiwash (1760) led to the 
final rum of the relics of French authority in southern India. 
When George 11 . died (1760) England was the first maritime I 
and colonial power in the world (see Seven Years’ War ; , 
Canaoa : History ; India : History).^ 

In George III. the king once more became an important factor 
in English politics. From his childhood he had been trained 
by his mother and his instructors to re^rd the break- 
nTTj 60 the'power of the great fammes as the task 

life. In this he was walking in the same direction 
as Pitt. If the two men could l^ve worked together, 
England might have been spared many misfortunes. Unhappily, 
the king could not understand Pitt’s higher qualities, his bold con- 
fidence in the popular feeling, and his contempt for corruption 
and intrigue. And yet the king’s authority was indispensable to 
Pitt, if he was to carry on his conflict against the great families 
with success. When the war came to an end, as it must come 
to an end sooner or later, Pitt’s special predominance, derived 
as it was from his power of breathing a martial spirit into the 
fleets and armies of England, would come to an end too. Only 
the king, with his hold upon the traditional instincts of loyalty and 
the force of his still unimpaired prerogative, could, in ordinary 
times, hold head against the wealthy and influential aristocracy. 
Unfortunately, Oorge III. was not wise enough to deal with the 
difficulty in a high-minded fashion. With a well-intentioned 
but narrow mind, he had nothing in him to strike the im^igination 
of his subjects. He met influence with influence, corruption with 
corruption, intrigue with intrigue. Unhappily, too, his earliest 
relations with Pitt involved a dispute on a point on which he 
was right and Pitt was wrong. In 1761 Pitt resigned 
^IgnliZn. because neither the king nor the cabinet were 

willing to declare war against Spain in the midst of the 
war with France. As the war with Spain was inevitable, and as, 
when it broke out in the following year (1762), it was followed 
by triumphs for which Pitt had prepared the way, the prescience 
of the great war-minister appeared to be fully established. But 
it was lus love of war, not his skill in carrying it on, which was 
really in question. He would be satisfied with nothing short 
of the absolute ruin of France. He would have given England 
that dangerous position of supremacy which was gained for 
France by Louis XIV. in the 17th century, and by Napoleon in 
the joth Ventury, He would have made his country still iiiore 
haughty and arrogant than it was, till other nations rose against 
it, as they have three times risen against France, rather than 
submit to the intolerable yoke. It was a happy thing for England 
that peace was signed (1763). 

Even as it was, a spirit of contemptuous disregard of the rights 
of others had been roused, which would not be easily allayed. 

The king’s premature attempt to secure a prime 
of his own choosing in Lord Bute (1761) 
came to an end through the minister’s incapacity 
(1763). George Grenville, who followed him, kept the king in 
leading strings in reliance upon his parliamentary majority. 
Something,' no doubt, had been accomplished by the incorrupti- 
bility of Pitt. The practice of bribing members of parliament 
by actual presents in money came to an end, though the practice 
of bribing them by place and pension long continued. The 
arrogance which Pitt displayed towards foreign nations was 
displayed by Grenville towards dasse.s of the population of the 
British dominions. It was enough for him to establish a right. 
He never put himself in the position of those who were to suffer 
by its being put in force. 

The first to suffer from Grenville’s conception of his duty 
were the American colonies. The mercantile system, which had 
sprung up in Spain in the i6th century, held that 
Tniifii in ^ entirely prohibited from trading, 

ooitmlm, except with the mother country. Every European 
country had adopted this view, and the acqubition 
of fresh colonial dominions by England, at the peace of 1763, 
liad been made not so much through lust of empire as through 
love of trade. Of all English colonies, the American were the 
most populous and important. Their proximity to the Spanish 


colonies in the West Indies had naturally led to a contraband 
trade. To this trade Greaville put a stop, as far as lay in his 
power. Obnoxious as this measure was in America, the colonists 
had acknowledged the principle on which it was founded too 
IcMig to make it easy to resist it. Another step of Grenville’s 
met with more open opposition. Even with all the experience 
of the century which followed, the relations between a mother 
country and her colonies are not easy to arrange. If the burthen 
of defence is to be borne in common, it can hardly be left to the 
mother country to declare war, and to exact the necessary 
taxation, without the consent of the colonies. If, on the oth^ 
hand, it is to be borne by the mother country alone, she may well 
complain that she is left to bear more than her due share of 
weight. The latter alternative forced itself upon the attention 
of Grenville. The British parliament, he held, was tlw supreme 
legislature, and, as such, was entitled to raise taxes in America 
to support the military forces needed for the defence of America. 
The act (1765) imposing a stamp tax on the American colonies 
was the result. 

As might have been expected, the Americans resisted. For 
them, the question was precisely that which Hampden had 
fought out in the case of ship-money. As far as they . 

were concerned, the British parliament had stepped " 

into the position of Charles I. If Grenville had re- 
mained in office he would probably have persisted in 
his resolution. He was driven from his post by the king’s resolve 
no longer to submit to his insolence, and a new ministry was 
formed under the marquess of Rockinghtun, composed of some of 
those leaders of the Whig aristocracy who had not followed the 
Grenville ministry. They were well-intentioned, but weak, and 
without political ability ; and the king regarded them with 
distrust, only qualified by his abhorrence of the ministry which 
they superseded. 

As soon as the bad news came from America, the ministry 
was placed between two recommendations. Grenville, on the 
one hand, advised tliat the tax should be enforced, 

Pitt, on the other, declared that the British parliament 
had absolutely no right to tax America though he Actmma 
held that it had the right to regulate, or in other words 
to tax, the commerce of America for the benefit of the 
British merchant and manufacturer. Between the 
two the government took a middle course. It obtained from 
parliament a total repeal of the Stamp Act, but it also passed 
a Declaratory Act, claiming for the British parliament the 
supreme power over the colonies in matters of taxation, as well 
as m matters of legislation. ^ 

It is possible that the course thus adopted was chosen simply 
because it was a middle course. But it was probably suggested 
by Edmund Burke, who was then Lord Rockingham’s 
private secretary, but who for some time to come was 
to furnish thought to the party to which he attached tkmtry, 
himself. Burke carried into the world of theory those 
politics of expediency of which Walpole had been the practical 
originator. He held that questions of abstract right had no 
place in politics. It was therefore as absurd to argue with Pitt 
that England had a right to regulate, commerce, as it was to argue 
with Grenville that England luu 3 a right to levy taxes. All that 
could be said was, that it was expedient in a widespread empire 
that the power of final decision should be lodged somewh^e, 
and that it was also expedient not to use that power m such 
a way as to irritate those whom it was the truest wisdom to 
conciliate. 

The weak side of this view was the weak side of all Burke’s 
political philosophy. Like all great innovators, he was intensely 
conservative where he was not an advocate of change. 

With new views on every subject relating to the mMBvt 
exercise of power, he shrank even from entertaining tlie mummA 
slightest question relating to the distribution of power, 

He recommended to the British parliament the most sdf-deny- 
ing wisdom, but he could not see that in its relation to the colonies 
the British parliament was so constituted as to make it entirely 
unprepared to be either wise or self-denying. It is true that if 
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he had thought out the matter in this direction, he would have 
been led further than he or any other man in England or America 
was at that time prepared to go. If the British parliament was 
unfit to legislate for America, and if, as was undoubtedly the case, 
it was impossible to create a representative body which was fit 
to legislate, it would follow that the American colonies could only 
be fairly governed as practically independent states, though 
they might possibly remain, like the great colonies of our own 
day, in a position of alliance rather than of dependence. It was 
because the issues opened led to changes so far greater than the 
wisest statesman then perceived, that Pittas solution, logically 
untenable as it was, was preferable to Burke’s. Pitt would have 
given bad reasons for going a step in the right direction. Burke 
gave excellent reasons why those who were certain to go wrong 
should have the power to go right. 

Scarcely were the measures relating to America passed when 
the king turned out the ministry. The new ministry was formed 
by Pitt, who was created earl of Chatham (1766), 
on the principle of bringing together men who had 
ChMmm. shaken themselves loose from any of the different 
Whig cliques. Whatever chance the plan had of 
succeeding was at an end when Chatham’s mind temporarily 
gave way under stress of disease (1767). Charles Townshend, a 
brilliant, headstrong man, led parliament in the way which had 
been prepared by the Declaratory Act, and laid duties on tea 
and other articles of commerce entering the ports of America. 

It was impossible that the position thus claimed by the 
British parliament towards America should affect America 
alone. The habit of obtaining money otherwise than by the 
consent of those who are required to pay it would be certain 
to make parliament careless of the feelings and interests of 
that great majority of the population at home, which was un- 
represented in parliament. The resistance of America to the 
taxation imposed was therefore not without benefit to the people 
of the mother country. Already there were signs of a readiness 
in parliament to treat even the constituencies with contempt. 
wmm Grenville ministry, John 

amd‘*rh0 Wilkes, a profligate and scurrilous writer, had been 
N 9 rth arrested on a general warrant — that is to say, a warrant 
jyj which the name of no individual was mentioned— 
as the author of an alleged libel on the king, contained in No. 45 
of The North Briton. He was a member of parliament, and as 
such was declared by Chief Justice Pratt to be privileged against 
arrest. In 1768 he was elected member for Middlesex. The 
House of Commons expelled him. He was again elected, and 

X in expelled. The third time, the Commons gave the seat to 
ch Wilkes was a third time chosen to Colonel Luttrell, who 
was far down in the poll. Wilkes thus became the representative 
of a great constitutional principle, the principle that the electors 
have a right to choose their representatives without restriction, 
save by the regulations of the law. 

For the present the contention of the American colonists 
and of the defenders of Wilkes at home was confined within the 
compass of the law. Yet in both cases it might easily pass beyond 
that compass, and might rest itself upon an appeal to the duty of 
governments to modify the law, and to enlarge the basis of their 
authority, when law and authority have become too narrow. 

As regards America, though Townshend died, the government 
persisted in his policy. As resistance grew stronger in America, 
the king urged the use of compulsion. If he had not 
the wisdom of the country on his side, he had its 
mimiBtry, prejudices. The arrogant spirit of Englishmen made 
them contemptuous towards the colonists, and the 
desire to thrust taxation upon others than themselves made 
the new colonial legislation popular. In 1770 the king made 
Lord North prime minister. He had won the object on which 
he had set his heart. A new Tory party had sprung up, not 
distinguished, like ^he Tories of Queen Anne^s reign, by a special 
ecclesiastical policy, but by their acceptance of the king’s claim to 
nominate ministers, and so tS predominate in the ministry himself. 

Unhappily the opposition, united in the desire to conciliate 
America, was divided on questions of home policy. Chatham 
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would have met the new danger by parliamentary reform, giving 
increased voting power to the freeholders of the counties. 
Burke from principle, and his noble patrons mainly from lower 
motives, were opposed to any such change. As Burke had wished 
the British parliament to^ be supreme over the colonies, in con- 
fidence that this supremacy would not be abused, so he wished 
the great landowning connexion resting on the rotten boroughs 
to rule over the unrepresented people, in confidence that this 
power would not be abused. Amid these distractions the king 
had an easy game to play. He had all the patronage of the 
government in his hands, and beyond the circle which was 
influenced by gifts of patronage, he could appeal to the ignorance 
I and self-seeking of the nation, with which, though he knew it 
not, he was himself in the closest sympathy. 

No wonder resistance grew more vigorous in America. In 
1773 the inhabitants of Boston threw ship-loads of tea into the 
harbour rather than pay the obnoxious duty. In 1774 
the Boston Port Bill deprived Boston of its commercial Amwltum 
rights, whilst the Massachusetts Government Bill took warta 
away from that colony the ordinary political liberties ^^•p**^* 
of Englishmen. The first skirmish of the inevitable 
war was fought at Lexington in 1775. In 1776 the thirteen 
colonies united in the continental congress issued their Declara- 
tion of Independence. England put forth all its strength to beat 
down resistance ; but the task, which seemed easy at a distance, 
proved impossible. It might have been so even had the war 
been conducted on the British side with greater military skill 
and with more insight into the conditions of the struggle, which 
was essentially a civil contest between men of the same race. 
But the initial difficulties of the vast field of operations were 
greatly increased by the want of skill of the British leaders in 
adapting themselves to new conditions, while even loyalist 
sentiment was shocked by the employment of German mer- 
cenaries and Red Indian savages against men of English blood. 
Even so, the issue of the struggle was for long doubtful, and 
there were moments when it might have ended by a policy of 
wise concession ; but the Americans, though reduced at times 
to desperate straits, had the advantage of fighting in their own 
country, Euid above all they found in (ieorge Washington a leader 
after the model of the English country gentleman who had up- 
held the standard of liberty against the Stuarts, and worthy of 
the great cause for which they fought. In 1777 a British army 
under Burgoyne capitulated at Saratoga; and early in 1778 
France; eager to revenge the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, 
formed an alliance with the revolted colonies as free and inde- 
pendent states, and was soon joined by Spain. 

Chatham, who was ready to make any concession to America 
short of independence, and especially of independence at the 
dictation of France, died in 1778. The war was continued for 
some years with varying results ; but in 1781 the capitulation 
of a second British army under Cornwallis at Yorktown was a 
decisive blow, which brought home to the minds of the dullest 
the assurance that the conquest of America was an impossibility. 

Before this event happened there had been a great change 
in public feeling in England. The increasing weight of taxation 
gave rise in 1780 to a great meeting of the freeholders of York- 
shire, which in turn gave the signal for a general agitation for 
the reduction of unnecessary expense in the government. To this 
desire Burke gave expression in his bill for economical reform, 
though he was unable to carry it in the teeth of interested 
opposition. The movement in favour of economy was necessarily 
also a movement in favour of peace ; and when the surrender of 
Yorktown was known (1782), Lord North at once resigned office. 

The new ministry formed under Lord Rockingham comprised 
not only his own immediate followers, of whom the most pro- 
minent was Charles Fox, but the followers of Chatham, Tbaammd 
of whom Lord Shelburne was the acknowledged leader. Rocking^ 

A treaty of peace acknowledging the independence 

of the United States of America was at once set 

foot ; and the negotiation with France was rendered easy by 

the defeat of a French fleet by Rodney, and by the failure 

of the combined forces of France and Spain to take Gibraltar. 
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Already the ministry on which such great hopes had been 
placed had broken up. Rockingham died in July 1782. The 
two sections of which the government was composed had different 
aims. The Rockingham section, which now looked up to Fox, 
rested on aristocratic connexion and influence ; the Shelburne 
section was anxious to gain popular support by active reforms, 
and to gain over the king to their side. Judging by past ex- 
perience, the combination might well seem hopeless, and honour- 
able men like Fox might easily regard it with suspicion. But 
Fox’s allies took good care tiiat their name should not be associ- 
ated with the idea of improvement. They pruned Burke’s 
Economical Reform Bill till it left as many abuses as it sup- 
pressed ; and though the bill prohibited the grant of pensions 
above £300, they hastily gave away pensions of much larger 
value to their own friends before the bill had received the royal 
assent. They also opposed a bill for parliamentary reform 
brought in by young William Pitt. When the king chose 
Shelburne as prime minister, they refused to follow him, and 
put forward the incompetent duke of Portland as their candidate 
for the office. The struggle was thus renewed on the old ground 
of the king’s right to select his ministers. But while the king 
now put forward a minister notoriously able and competent to the 
task, his opponents put forward a man whose only claim to office 
was the possession of large estates. They forced their way back 
to power by means as unscrupulous as their claim to it was un- 
justifiable. They formed a coalition with Lord North, whose 
politics and character they had denounced for years. 
oomJitioB. coalition, as soon as the peace with America and 
France had been signed (1783^ drove Shelburne from 
office. The duke of Portland became the nominal head of the 
government. Fox and North its real leaders. 

Such a ministry could not afford to make a single blunder. 
The king detested it, and the assumption by the Whig houses 
of a right to nominate the head of the government 
BllL without reference to the national interests, could never 
be popular. The blunder was soon committed. 
Burke, hating wrong and injustice with a bitter hatred, had 
descried in the government of British India by the East India 
Company a disgrace to the English name. For many of the 
actions of that govenimenl no honourable man can think of 
uttering a word of defence. The helpless natives were oppressed 
and robbed by the company and its servants in every possible 
way. Burke drew up a bill, which was adopted by the coalition 
government, for taking all authority in India out of the hands 
of the company, and even placing the company’s management 
of its own commercial affairs under control. The governing 
and controlling body was naturally to be a council appointed 
at home. The question of the nomination of this council at once 
drew the whole question within the domain of party politics. 
The whole patronage of India would be in its hands, and, as 
parliament was then constituted, the balance of parties might 
be more seriously affected by the distribution of thaX patronage 
than it would be now. When, therefore, it was understood that 
the government bill meant the council to be named in the bill 
for four years, or, in other words, to be named by the coalition 
ministry, it was generally regarded as an unblushing attempt to 
turn a measure for the good government of India into a measure 
for securing the ministry in office. The bill of course passed the 
Commons. When it came before the Lords, it was thrown out 
in consequence of a message from the king, that he would regard 
any one who voted for it as his enemy. 

The contest had thus become one between the influence of 
the crown and the influence of the great houses. Constitutional 
MiniMtrr historians, who treat the question as one of merely 
otit0 ^ theoretical politics, leave out of consideration this 
youagtr essential element of the situation, and forget that, if 
Pltt> wrong for the king to influence the Lords by 

his message, it was equally wTong for the ministry to acquire 
for themselves fresh patronage with which to influence the 
Commons. But there was now, what there had not been in the 
time of Walpole and the Pelhams, a public opinion ready to throw 
its weight on one side or the other. The county members still 


formed the most independent portion of the representation, 
and there were many possessors of rotten boroughs, who were 
ready to agree with the county members rather than with the 
great landowners. In choosing Pitt, the young son of Chatham, 
for his prime minister, as soon as he had dismissed the coalition, 
George III. ^ve assurance that he wished his counsels to be 
directed by integrity and ability. After a struggle of many 
weeks, parliament was dissolved (1784), and the new House of 
Commons was prepared to support the king’s minister by a large 
majority. 

As far as names go, the change effected placed the new Tory 
party ip office for an almost uninterrupted period of forty-six 
years. It so happened, however, that after the first eight years 
of that period had passed by, circumstances occurred which 
effected so great a change in the composition and character of 
that party as to render any statement to this effect entirely 
illusive. During eifjht years, however, Pitt’s ministry was not 
merely a Tory mimstry resting on the choice of the king, but a 
Liberal ministry resting on national support and upon advanced 
political knowledge. 

The nation which Pitt had behind him was very different from 
the populace which had assailed Walpole’s Excise Bill, or had 
shouted for Wilkes and liberty. At the beginning 
of the centuty the intellect of thoughtful Englishmen 
had applied itself to speculative problems of religion 
and philosophy. In the middle of the century it applied itself 
to practical problems affecting the employment of industry. 
In 1776 Adam Smith published the Wealth of Nations, Already 
in 1762 the work of Brindley, the Bridgewater canal, the first 
joint of a network of inland water communication, was opened. 
In 1767 Hargreaves produced the spinning-jenny ; Arkwright’s 
spinning machine was exhibited in 1768; Crompton’s mule was 
finished in 1779 ; Cartwright hit upon the idea of the power- 
loom in 1784, though it was not brought into profitable use till 
1801. The Staffordshire potteries h^ been flourishing under 
Wedgwood since 1763, and the improved steam-engine was 
brought into shape by Watt in 1768. During these years the 
duke of Bedford, Coke of Norfolk, and Robert Bakewell were 
busy in the improvement of stock and agriculture. 

The increase of wealth and prosperity caused by these changes 
went far to produce a large class of the population entirely out- 
side the associations of the landowning class, but with sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate the advantages of a government carried 
on without regard to the personal interests and rivalries of the 
aristocracy. The mode in which that increase of wealth was 
effected was even more decisive on the iiltimate destinies of the 
country. The substitution of the organization of hereditary 
monarchy for the organization of wealth and station would 
ultimately have led to evils as great as those which it superseded. 
It was only tolerable as a stepping-stone to the organization of 
intelligence. The larger the numl^rs admitted to influence the 
affairs of state, the more necessary is it that they respect the 
powers of intellect. It would be foolish to institute a com- 
parison between an Arkwright or a Crompton and a Locke or a 
Newton, But it is certain that for one man who could appreciate 
the importance of the treatise On the Human Understating or 
the theory of gravitation, there were thousands who could under- 
stand the value of the water-frame, or the power-loom. The 
habit of looking with reverence upon mental power was fostered 
in no slight measure by the industrial development of the second 
half of the i8th century. 

The supremacy of intelligence in the political world was, 
for the time, represented in Pitt. In 1784 he passed an India 
Bill, which left the commerce and all except the highest ^ 
patronage of India in the hands of the East India 225 «ii/ir. 
Company, but which erected a department of the home 
government, named the board of control, to compel the com- 
pany to carry out such political measures as the government 
saw fit. A bUl for parliamentary reform was, however, thrown 
out by the opposition of his own supporters in parliament, whilst 
outside parliament there was no general desire for a change in 
a system which for the present produced such excellent fruits. 
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StiU more excellent was his plan of legislation for Ireland. Irish- 
men had taken advantage of the weakness of England during 
the American War to enforce upon the ministry of the day, in 
2780 and 1782, an abandonment of all claim on the part of the 
English government and the English judges to interfere in any 
way with Irish affairs. From 1782, therefore, there were two 
independent legislatures within the British Isles — the one sitting 
at Westminster and the other sitting in Dublin. With these 
political changes Fox professed himself to be content. Pitt, whose 
mind was open to wider considerations, proposed to throw open 
commerce to both nations by removing all the restrictions placed 
on the trade of Ireland with England and with the rest of the 
world. The opposition of the English parliament was only 
removed by concessions continuing some important restrictions 
upon Irish exports, and by giving the English parliament the 
right of initiation m all measures relating to the regulation of 
the trade which was to be common to both nations. The Irish 
parliament took umbrage at the superiority claimed by England, 
and threw out the measure as an insult, though, even as it stood, 
it was undeniably in favour of Ireland. The lesson of the in- 
compatibility of two coordinate legislatures was not thrown 
away upon Pitt. 

In 1786 the commercial treaty with France opened that 
country to English trade, and was the first result of the theories 
laid down by Adam Smith ten years previously. The first attack 
Upon the horrors of the slave-trade was mack in 1788 ; and in 
the same year, in the debates on the Regency Bill caused by the 
king’s insanity, Pitt defended against Fox the right of parliament 
to make provision for the exercise of the powers of the crown 
when the wearer was permanently or temporarily disabled from 
exercising his authority. 

When the king recovered, he went to St Paul’s to return thanks 
on the 23rd of April 1789. The enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted showed how completely he had the nation on hi? side. 
All the hopes of liberal reformers were now with him. All the 
hopes of moral and religious men were on his side as well. The 
seed sown by Wesley had grown to be a great tree. A spirit 
of thoughtfulness in religious matters and of moral energy wa.s 
growing in the nation, and the king was endeared to his subjects, 
as much by his domestic virtues as by his support of the great 
minister who acted in his name. The happy pro.spect was soon 
to be overclouded. On the 4th of May, eleven days after the 
appearance of George III. at St Paul’s, the French states-general 
met at Versailles. 

By the great, mass of intelligent Englishmen the change was 
greeted with enthusiasm. It is seldom that one nation under- 
stands the tendencies and difficulties of another ; and 
Pfftteb f^ct that power was being transferred from 

Jhroiu^ an absolute monarch to a representative assembly 
led superficial observers to imagine that they were 
witnessing a mere repetition of the victory of the 
English parliament over the Stuart kings. In fact, 
that which was passing in France was of a totally different nature 
from the English struggle of the 17th century. In England, the 
conflict Imd been earned on for the purpose of limiting the power 
jif the king. In France, it was begun in order to sweep away 
an aristocracy in church and state which had become barbarously 
oppressive. The French Revolution was not, therefore, a conflict 
for the reform of the political organization of the state, but one 
for the reorganization of the whole structure of society ; and 
in proportion as it turned away from the path which English 
^orance had marked out for it, Englishmen turned away from it 
in disgust. As they did not understand the aims of the French 
Revolutionists, they were unable to make that excuse for even 
so much of their conduct as admits of excuse. Three men, Fox, 
Burke and Pitt, however, represented three varieties of opinion 
into which the nation was very unequally divided. 

Foex, generous and trustful towards the movements of large 
masses of men, had very little intellectual grasp of the questions 
at issue in France. He treated the struggle as one simply for 
the establishment of free institutions ; and when at last the 
crimes of the kaders became patent to the world, he contented 
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himself with lamenting the unfortunate fact, and fell back on 
the argument that though England could not sympathize with 
the French tyrants, there was no reason why she should go to 
war with them. 

Burke, on the other hand, wnile he failed to understand the 
full tendency of the Revolution for good as well as for evil, 
understood it far better than any Englishman of that day under- 
stood it. He saw that its main aim was equality, not liberty, 
and that not only would the French nation be ready, in pursuit 
of equality, to welcome any tyranny which would serve its 
purpose, but would be the more prone to acts of tyranny over 
individuals. This would arise from the remodelling of institutions, 
with the object of giving immediate effect to the will of the 
masses, which was especially liable to be counterfeited by design- 
ing and unscrupulous ^itators. There is no doubt that in all 
this Burice was in the right, as he was in his denunciation of the 
mischief certain to follow when a nation tries to start afresh, and 
to blot out all post progress in the light of simple reason, which 
is often most Mlible when it believes itself to be most infallible. 
Where he went wrong was in his ignorance of the special circum- 
stances of the French nation, and his consequent blindness to 
the fact that the historical method of gradual progress was im- 
possible where institutions liad become so utterly bad as they 
were in France, and that consequently the system of starting 
afresh, to which he reasonably objected, was to the French a 
matter not of choice but erf necessity. Nor did he see that the 
passion for equality, like every great passion, justified itself, 
and that the problem was, not how to obtain liberty in defiance 
of it, hut how so to guide it as to obtain liberty by it and 
through it. 

Burke did not content himself with pointing out speculatively 
the evils which he foreboded for the French. He perceived 
clearly that the effect of the new French principles could no more 
be confined to French territory than the principles of Protestant- 
ism in the ibth century could be confined to Saxony. He knew 
well that the appeal to abstract reason and the hatred of aristo- 
cracy would spread over ICurope like a flood, and, as he was in 
the habit of considering whatever was most opposed to the 
object of his dislike to be wholly excellent, he called for a crusade 
of all established governments against the anarchical principles 
of dissolution which had broken looio in hrance. 

Pitt occupied ground apart from either Fox or Burke. He 
had neither Fox’s sympathy for popular movements, nor Burke’s 
inlelkctual appreciation of the immediate tendencies of the 
Revolution. Hence, whilst he pronounced against any active 
interference with France, he was an advocate of peace, not 
because he saw more than Fox or Burke, but because he saw 
less. He fancied that France would be so totally occupied with 
its own troubles that it would cease for a long time to be 
dangerous to other nations. 

This view was soon to be stultified by the effect of the coalition 
against France in 1792 of Prussia and Austria. The proclamation 
of the allies calling on the French to restore the royal Beginning 
authority was answered by a passionate outburst of ottbert- 
defiance. The king himself was suspected of com- yoiutioa- 
plicity witli the invaders of his country, and the rising 
of the loth of August was followed by the proclamation of the 
republic and by the awful “ September massacres ” of helpkss 
prisoners, guilty of no crime but noble birth, and therefore pre- 
sumably of attachment to the old regime, and treason towards 
the new. This passionate attachment to the Revolution, which 
in France displayed itself in a carnival of insane suspicion and 
cruelty, inspired on the frontiers an astonishing patriotic resist- 
ance. Before the end of the year the invasion was repulsed, 
and the ragged armies of the Revolution had overrun Savoy 
and the Austrian Netherlands, and were threatening the aristo- 
cratic Dutch republic. 

Very few governments in Europe were so rooted in the 
affections of their people as to be able to look without terror 
on the challenge thus thrown out to them. The English govern- 
ment was one of those very few. No mere despotism was here 
exercised by the king. No broad impassable Ime here divided 
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the aristocracy from the people. The work of former genera- 
tions of Englishmen had been too well done to call for that 
breach of historical continuity which was a dire 
necessity in France. There was much need of reform. 
Baghmil> There was no need of a revolution. The whole of the 
upper and middle classes, with few exceptions, dung 
together m a fierce spirit of resistance ; and the mass of the 
lower classes, especially in the country, were too well off to wish 
for change. The spirit of resistance to revolution quickly 
developed mto a spirit of resistance to reform, and those who 
continued to advocate changes, more or less after the French 
model, were treated as the enemies of mankind. A fierce hatred 
of France and of all that attached itself to France became the 
predominating spirit of the nation. 

Such a change in the national mind could not but affect the 
constitution of the Whig party. The reasoning of Burke would, 
in itself, have done little to effect its disruption. But 
great landowners, who contributed so strong an 
PMTty, element in it, composed the very class which had most 
to fear from the principles of the Revolution. The old 
questions which had divided them from the king and Pitt in 
1783 had dwindled into nothing before the appalling question of 
the immediate present. They made themselves the leaders of 
the war party, and they knew that that party comprised almost 
the whole of the parliamentary classes. 

What could Pitt do but surrender ? The whole of i^he intel- 
lectual basis of his foreign policy was swept away when it became 
evident that the continental war would bring with it an accession 
of French territory. He did not abandon his opinions. His 
opinions rather abandoned him. A wider intelligence might liave 
held that, let France gain what territorial aggrandizement it 
might upon the continent of Europe, it was impossible to resist 
such changes until the opponents of France had so purified 
themselves as to obtain a hold upon the moral feelings of man- 
kind. Pitt could not take this view ; perhaps no man in his 
day could be fairly expected to tiike it. He did not indeed 
declare war against France ; but he sought to set a limit to her 
conquests in the winter, though he had not sought to set a limit 
to the conquests of the allied sovereigns in the preceding summer. 
He treated with supercilious contempt the National Convention, 
which had dethroned the l^g and proclaimed a republic. Above 
all, he took up a declaration by the Convention, that they would 
give help to all peoples struggling for liberty against their re- 
spective governments, as a challenge to England. The horror 
caused in England by the trial and execution of J.x)uis XVI. 
completed the estrangement between the two countries, and 
though the declaration of war came from France (1793), it had 
been in great part brought about by the bearing of England and 
its government. (S. R. G.) 

XL The Revolutionary Epoch, the Reaction, and the 
Triumph of Reform (1793-1837) 

In appearance the great Whig landowners gave their support 
to Pitt and in 1 794 some of their leaders, the duke of Portland, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and Windham, entered the cabinet 
jmiv- under him. In reality it was Pitt who had 

surrendered. The mini.stry and the party by which 
it was supported might call themselves Tory still; 
votutioa^ but the great reforming policy of 1784 was at an 
Station* government, unconscious of its own 

strength, conceived its main function to be at all 
costs to preserve the constitution, which it believed to be 
in danger of being overwhelmed by the rising tide of revolu- 
tionary feeling. . Tliat this belief was idle it is now easy 
enough to see ; at the time tiffs was not so obvious. Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Matty published in 1791, a brilliant and bitter 
attack on tlie British constitution from the Jacobin point of 
view, sold by tens of thousands. Revolutionary societies with 
high-sounding names were established, of which the most con- 
spKmous were the Revolution Society, the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, the London Corresponding Society, and the 
Friends of the People. Of these, indeed, only the two last 
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were directly due to the example of France. The Revolution 
Society, founded to commemorate the revolution of 168S, had 
long carried on a respectable existence under the patronage 
of cabinet ministers; the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation, of which Pitt himself had been a member, was founded 
in 1780 to advocate parliamentary reform ; both had, however, 
developed under the influence of the events in France in a 
revolutionary direction. The London Corresponding Society, 
composed mainly of working-men, was the direct outcome of 
the excitement caused by the developments of the French Re- 
volution. Its leaders were obscure and usually illiterate m^n, 
who delighted to propound their theories for the universal 
reformation of society and the state in rhetoric of which the 
characteristic phrases were borrowed from the tribune of the 
Jacobin Club. Later generations have learned by repeated 
experience that the eloquence of Hyde Park orators is not the 
voice of England ; there were some even then — among those 
not immediately responsible for keeping order — ^who urged the 
government “ to trust the people ” ; ^ but with the object-lesson 
of France before them it is not altogether surprising that ministers 
refused to believe in the harmlessness of societies, which not 
only kept up a fraternal correspondence with the National 
Convention and the Jacobin Qub, but, by attempting to estab- 
lish throughout tlie country a network of affiliated dubs, were 
apparently aiming at setting up in Great Britain the Jacobin 
idea of popular control. 

The danger, of course, was absurdly exaggerated ; as indeed 
was proved by the very popularity of the repressive measures 
to which the government thought it necessary to resort, and 
which gave to tlie vapourings of a few knots of agitators the 
dignity of a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
constitution. On the 1st of December 1792 a proclamation was 
issued calling out the militia on the ground that a dangerous 
spirit of tumult and disorder had been excited by evil-disposed 
persons, acting in concert with persons in foreign parts, and this 
statement was repeated in the king’s speech at the opening of 
parliament on the 13th. In spite of the protests of Sheridan and 
other members of the opposition, a campaign of press and other 
prosecutions now began which threatened to extinguish the most 
cherished right of Englishmen — ^liberty of speech. The country 
was flooded with government spies and informers, whose efforts 
were seconded by such voluntary societies as the Association 
for preserving Liberty and Property against Republicans and 
Levellers, founded by John Reeves, the historian of English 
law. No one was safe from these zealous and too often credulous 
defenders of the established order ; and a few indiscreet words 
spoken m a coffee house were enougfi to bring imprisonment 
and ruin, as in the case of John Frost, a respectable attorney, 
condemned for sedition in March 1793. In Scotland the panic, 
and the consequent cruelty, were worse than in England. 'The 
meeting at Edinburgh of a “ convention of delegates of the 
associated friends of the people,” at which some foolish and 
exaggerated language was used, was followed by the trial 
of Thomas Muir, a talented young advocate whose brilliant 
defence did not save him from a sentence of fourteen years' 
transportation (August 30, 1793), while seven years’ trans- 
portation was the punishment of the Rev. T. Fyshe Palmer for 
circulating an address from “ a society of the friends of liberty 
to their fellow-citizens ” in favour of a reform of the House of 
Commons. These sentences and the proceedings which led up 
to them, though attacked with bitter eloquence by Sheridan 
and Fox, were confirmed by a large majority in parliament. 

It was not, however, till late in the session of 1794 that 
ministers laid before parliament any evidence of seditious 
practices. In May certain leaders of democratic societies were 
arrested and their papers seized, and on the 13th a king’s message 
directed the books of certain corresponding societies to be laid 
before both Houses. The committee of the House of Commons 
at once reported that there was evidence of a conspiracy 

> The position of the Corresponding Society was greatly 
strengthened by the establishment of the Friends of the People by 
Erskine and Grey. 
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to supersede- the House of Commons by a national con^ 
vention, and Pitt proposed and carried a bill suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act. This was followed by further reports of 
the committees of both Houses, presenting evidence of the secret 
manufacture of arms and of other proceedings calculated to 
endanger the public peace. A senes of state prosecutions 
followed. The trials of Robert Watt and David Downie for 
high treason (August and September 1794) actually revealed 
a treasonable plot on the part of a few obscure individuals at 
Edinburgh, who were found in the possession of no less than 
fifty-seven pikes of home manufacture, wherewith to overthrow 
the British government. The execution of Watt gave to this 
trial a note of tragedy which was absent from that of certain 
members of the Corresponding Society, accused of conspiring 
to murder the king by means of a poisoned arrow shot from 
an air-gun. The ridicule that greeted the revelation of the 
“ Pop-gun Plot ” marked the beginning of a reaction that found 
a more serious expression in the trials of Thomas Hardy, John 
Home Tooke and John Thelwall (October and November 1794). 
The prisoners were accused of high treason, their chief offence 
consisting in their attempt to assemble a general convention 
of the people, ostensibly for the purpose of obtaining parlia- 
mentary reform, but really — as the prosecution urged — for sub- 
verting the constitution. This latter charge, though proved to 
the satisfaction of the committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
broke down under the cross-examination of the government 
witnesses by the counsel for the defence, and could indeed only 
have been substantiated by a dangerous stretching of the 
doctrine of constructive treason. Happily the jury refused to 
convict, and its verdict saved the nation from the disgrace 
of meting out the extreme penalty of high treason to an attempt 
to hold a public meeting for the redress of grievances. 

The common sense of a British jury had preserved, in spite 
of parliament and ministry, that free right of meeting which 
was to be one of the strongest instruments of future reform. 
The government, however, saw little reason in the events of 
the following months for reversing their coercive policy. The 
year 1795 was one of great suffering and great popular unrest ; 
for the effect of the war upon industry was now beginning to 
be felt, and the distress had been aggravated by two bad harvests. 
The sudden determination of those in power, who had hitherto 
advocated reform, to stereotype the existing system, closed the 
avenues of hope to those who had expected an improvement of 
their lot from constitutional changes, and the disaffected temper 
of the populace that resulted was taken advantage of by the 
London Corresponding Society, emboldened by its triumph in 
the courts, to organize open and really dangerous demonstrations, 
such as the vast mass meeting at Copenhagen House on the 26th 
of October. On the 29th of October the king, on his way to open 
parliament, was attacked by an angry mob shouting, Give 
us bread,” “ No Pitt,” “ No war,” “ No famine ” ; and the glass 
panels of his state coach were smashed to pieces. 

The result of these demonstrations was the introduction in 
the House of Lords, on the 4th of November, of the Treasonable 
Practices Bill, the main principle of which was that it modified 
the law of treason by dispensing with the necessity for the proof 
of an overt act in order to secure conviction ; and in the House 
of Commons, on the loth, of the Seditious Meetings Bill, which 
seriously limited the right of public meeting, making all meetings 
of over fifty persons, as well as all political debates and lectures, 
subject to the previous consent, and active supervision of the 
n^istrates. In spite of the strenuous resistance of the oppo- 
sition, led by Fox, and of numerous meetings of protest held 
outside the walls of parliament, both bills passed into law by 
enormous majorities. The inevitable result followed. The 
London Corresponding Society and other political clubs, deprived 
of the right of public meeting, became secret societies pledged 
to the overthrow of the existing system by any means. United 
Englishmen and United .^otsmen plotted with United Irish- 
men for a French invasibm and sedition was fomented in the 
army and the navy* Their baneful activities were exposed in 
the inquiries that followed the Irish rebellion of 1798, and the 
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result was the Corresponding Societies Bill, introduced by Pitt 
on the 19th of April 1799, which completed the series of repressive 
measures and practically suspended the popular constitution 
of England. The right of public meeting, of free speech, of the 
free press had alike ceased for the time to exist. 

The justification of the government in all this was the life and 
death struggle in which Great Britain was engaged with the 
power of republican France in Europe. Yet Pitt’s 
conduct of the war, so far as the continent was con- ffevolii* 
cemed, had hitherto led to nothing but failure after 
failure. In 1794, in spite of the presence of an English 
army under the duke of York, the Austrian Netherlands had 
l)een finally conquered and annexed to the French republic ; 
in 1795 Dutch republic was affiliated to that of France, and 
the peace of Basel between Prussia and the French republic left 
Austria to continue the war alone with the aid of British sub- 
sidies. On the sea Great Britain had been more successful, 
Howe’s victory of the 1st of June 1794 being the first of the long 
series of defeats inflicted on the French navy, while in 1 795 a 
beginning was made of the vast expansion of the British Empire 
by the capture of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch (see French Revolutionary Wars). The war, however, 
had become so expensive, and its results were evidently so small, 
that there was a growing feeling in England in favour of peace, 
especially as the Reign of Terror had come to an end in 1794, 
and a regular government, the Directory, had been appointed 
in 1795. At last Pitt was forced to yield to the popular clamour, 
and in 1796 Lord Malme.sbury was sent to France to treat for 
peace. The negotiation, however, was at once broken off by his 
demand that France should abandon the Netherlands. 

The French government, assured now of the assistance of 
Spain and Holland, and freed of the danger from La Vendee, 
now determined to attempt the invasion of Ireland. 

On the 1 6th of December a fleet of 17 t>attlc-ships, 

13 frigates and 15 smaller vessels set sail from Brest, toireiMnd» 
carrying an expeditionary force of some 13,000 men 
under General Hoche. The British fleet, under Lord Bridport, 
was wintering at Spithead ; and before it could put to sea the 
French had slipped past. Before it reached the coast of Ireland, 
however, the French fleet had already suffered serious lossc.s, 
owing partly to the attacks of British frigate detachments, 
partly to the bad seamanship of the French crews and the 
rottenness of the ships. Only a part of the fleet succeeded in 
reachirig Bantry Bay on the 20th of December, and of these a 
large number were scattered by a storm on the 23rd. Hoche 
himself, with the French admiral, had been driven far to ihc 
westward in an effort to avoid capture ; the attempt of Grouchy, 
in his absence, to land a force was defeated by the weather, 
and by the end of the month the whole expedition was in full 
retreat for Brest. A French diversion on the coast of Pembroke 
was even less successful ; a force of 1500 men, under Colonel 
Tate, an American adventurer, landed in Cardigan Bay on the 
22nd of February 1797, but was at once surrounded by the local 
militia and surrendered without a blow. 

A more serious attempt was now made to renew the enterprise 
by means of a junction of the French, Spanish and Dutch fleets. 
The victory of Jervis over the Spanish fleet at 
St Vincent on the 14th of February postponed the mtspit- 
imminence of the danger : but this again became acute 
owing to the general disaffection in the fleet, which m 
April and May found vent in the serious mutinies at Spithead 
and the Nore. The mutiny at Spithead, which was due solely 
to the intolerable conditions under which the seamen served at 
the time, was ended on the 17th of May by concessions : an 
increase of pay, the removal of officers who had abused their 
power of discipline, and the promise of a general free pardon. 
More serious was the outbreak at the Nore. The disaffection 
had spread practically to the whole of Admiral Duncan’s fleet, 
and by the beginning of June the mutineers were blockading 
the Thames with no less than 26 vessels. The demands of the 
seamen were more extensive than at Spithead ; their resistance 
was better organized ; and they were suspected, though without 
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reason, of harbouring revolutionary designs. The return of the 
Channel fleet to its duty emboldened the admiralty to refuse 
any concessions, and the vigorous measures of repression taken 
proved effective. One by one the mutinous crews surrendered j 
and the arrest of the ringleader, Ricljard Parker, on board the 
“ Sandwich,” on the 14th of June, brought the affair to an end.^ 
The seamen regained their reputation, and those who 
CraMr- imprisoned their liberty, by Duncan’s victory 

down, * over the Dutch fleet at Camperdown (October ii), by 
which the immediate danger was averted. Though 
the French attempt at a concerted invasion had failed, however, 
tlie Directory did not abandon the enterprise, and commissioned 
Eonaparte to draw up fresh plans. 

At the close of the year 1797 the position of Great Britain 
was indeed sufficiently alarming. On the i8th of April, during 
the very crisis of the mutiny at Spithead, Austria had signed 
with Bonaparte the humiliating terms of the preliminary peace 
of Leoben, which six months later were embodied in the treaty 
of Campo Formio (October 17). On the 10th of August Portugal 
had concluded a treaty with the French Republic ; and Great 
Britain was left without an ally in Europe. I'he mutiny at the 
Nore, the threat of rebellion in Ireland, the alarming fall in 
consols, argued strongly against continuing the war single- 
Jianded, and in July Lord Malmesbury had been sent to Lille to 
open fresh negotiations with the plenipotentiaries of France. 
The negotiations broke down on the refusal of England to restore 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch. But though forced, in 
spite of misgivings, to continue the struggle, the British govern- 
ment in one very important respect was now in a far, better 
position to do so. For though Great Britain was now isolated 
and her policy in Europe advertised as a failure, the temper of 
the British people was less inclined to peace in 1798 than it had 
been three years before. The early enthusiasm of the dis- 
franchised classes for French principles had cooled with the later 
developments of the Revolution ; the attempted invasions had 
roused the national spirit ; and in the public imagination the 
sinister figure of Bonaparte, the rapacious conqueror, was begin- 
ning to loom large to the exclusion of lesser issues. Henceforth, 
in spite of press prosecutions and trials for political libel, the 
government was supported by public opmion in its vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

If the danger of French invasion was a reality, it was so 
mainly owing to the deplorable condition of Ireland, where the 
Tin Act natural disaffection of the Roman Catholic majority 
ofUaiott of the population — deprived of political and many 
social rights, and exposed to the insults and oppression 
intMnd. Qf ^ Protestant minority corrupted by centuries of 
ascendancy — invited the intervention of a foreign enemy. The 
full measure of the intolerable conditions prevailing in the 
country was revealed by the horrors of the rebellion of 1798, 
and after this had been suppressed Pitt decided that the only 
way to deal with the situation was to establish a union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that which had proved so 
successful in the case of England and Scotland. He saw that 
to establish peace in Ireland the Roman Catholics would have 
to be enfranchised ; he realized that to enfranchise them in a 
separated Ireland would be to subject the proud Protestant 
minority to an impossible domination, and to establish not peace 
but war. The Union, then, was in his view the necessary pre- 
liminary to Catholic emancipation, which was at the same time 
the reward held out to the majority of the Irish people for the 
surrender of their national quasi-independence. It was a bribe 
little likely to appeal to the Protestant minority which consti- 
tuted the Irish parliament, and to them other inducements i 
had to be offered if the scheme was to be carried through. These 
inducements were not all corrupt. Those members who stood 
out were, indeed, bought by a lavish distribution of money and 
coronets ; but the advantages to Ireland which might reason- 
ably be expected from the Union were many and obvious ; and 
if dl the promises held out by the promoters of the measure 

^ A vivid account of the mutiny and its causes is given in 
Captain Marryat’s King*s Own, 


have even now not been realized, the fault is not theirs. The 
Act of Union was placed on the statute-book in x8oo ; Catholic 
emancipation was to have been accomplished in the following 
session, the first of the united parliament. But Pitt’s policy 
broke on the stubborn obstinacy of George III., who believe^ 
himself bound by his coronation oath to resist any concession 
to the enemies of the Established Church. The disadvantage 
of the possession of too strait a conscience in politics was never 
more dismally illustrated. To the Irish people it was 
the first breach of faith in connexion wi& the Union, JSfS** 
and threw them mto opposition to a settlement into 
which they believed themselves to have beep drawn 
under false pretences. Pitt, realizing this, had no option but 
to resign. 

The resignation of the great minister who had so long held 
the reins of power coincided with a critical situation in Europe. 
The isolation of Bonaparte m Egypt, as the result pitaijiarff 
of Nelson’s victory of the Nile (1798), had enabled krmUump 
the allies to recover some of the ground lost to France. ootUh 
But this had merely increased Bonaparte’s prestige, 
and on his return in 1799 he found no difficulty in making him- 
self master of France by the coup d'etat of the i8th Brumaire. 
The campaign of Marengo followed (1800) and the peace of 
Lun^ville, which not only once more isolated Great Britain, but 
raised up against her new enemies, to the list of whom she added 
by using her command of the sea to enforce the right of search 
in order to seize enemies’ goods m neutral vessels. Russia joined 
with Sweden and Denmark, all hitherto friendly powers, in 
resistance to this claim. 

Such was the position when Addington became prime minister. 
He was a man of weak character and narrow intellect, whose 
main claim to succeed Pitt was that he shared to 
the full the Protestant prejudices of king and people. 

His tenure of power was, indeed, marked by British 
successes abroad ; by Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen, which 
broke up the northern alliance, and by Abercromby’s victory 
at Alexandria, which forced the French to evacuate Egypt; 
but these had been prepared by the previous administration. 

Addington’s real work was the peace of Amiens (1802), 

an experimental peace, as the king called it, to see 
if the First Consul could be contented to restrain 
himself within the very wide limits by which his authority in 
Europe was still circumscribed. 

In a few months Great Britain was made aware that the 
experiment would not succeed. Interference and annexation 
became the standing policy of the new French govern- 
ment ; and Britain, discovering how Mittlc intention 
Bonaparte had of carrying out the spirit of the treaty, 
refused to abandon Malta, as she had engaged to do by the terms 
of peace. I’he war began again, no longer a war against re- 
volutionary principles and their propaganda, but against the 
boundless ambitions of a military conqueror. This time the 
British nation was all but unanimous in resistance. This time 
its resistance would be sooner or later supported by all that was 
healthy in Europe. The news that Bonaparte was making 
preparations on a vast scale for the invasion of England roused 
a stubborn spirit of resistance in the country. Volunteers were 
enrolled, and the coast was dotted with Martello towers, many 
of which yet remain as monuments of the time when the " army 
of England ” was encamped on the heights near Boulogne within 
sight of the English cliffs. To meet so great a crisis Addington 
was not the man. He had been ceaselessly assailed, in and out 
of parliament, by the trenchant criticism, and often unmannerly 
wit, of Pitt’s friends,” among whom George Canning was now 
conspicuous. Pitt himself had remained silent ; but in view 
of the seriousness of the crisis and of a threatened illness of the 
king, which would have necessitated a regency and — in view of 
the prince of Wales’s dislike for him — ^his own permanent 
exclusion from office, he now put himself forward once more. 
The government majorities in the House now rapidly dwindled ; 
on the 26th of April 1804, Addington resigned ; and Pitt, after 
his attempt to form a national coalition ministry had broken 

IX. 18 a 
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down on the king's refusal to admit Fox, became head of a 
government constructed on a narrow Tory basts. Of the 
members of the late government Lord Eldon, the duke 
iMtfnii to Portland, Lord Westmorland, Lord Castlereagh and 
aIWm. ^d Hawkesbury retained od^ce, the latter surr^der- 
ing the foreign office to Lord Harrowby and going to 
the home office. Dundas, now Lord Melville, became first lord 
of the admiralty, and the cabinet further included Lord Camden, 
Lord Mulgrave and the duke of Montrose. Canning, Huskisson 
and Perceval were given subordinate offices. 

Save for the commanding personality of Pitt, the new govern- 
ment was scarcely stronger than that which it had replaced. It 
had to face the same Whig opposition, led by Fox, who scoffed 
at the French peril, and reinforced by Addington and his friends ; 
and the whole burden of meeting this oppasition fell upon Pitt ; 
for (^astlereagh, the only other member of the cabinet in the 
House of Commons, was of little use in debate. Nevertheless, 
fresh vigour was infused into the conduct of the war. Tlie 
Additional Forces Act, passed in the teeth of a strenuous op- 
position, introduced the principle of a modified system of com- 
pulsion to supplement the deficiencies of the anny and reserve, 
while the navy was largely increased. Abroad, Pitt’s whole 
energies were directed to forming a fresh coalition against 
Bonaparte, who, on the 14th of May 1804, had proclaimed him- 
self emperor of the French^ but it was a year before Russia 
signed with Great Britain the treaty of St Petersburg (April ii, 
and the accession to the coalition of Austria, Sweden and 
Na^es was not obtained till the following September. In the 
following month (October 21) Nelson’s crowning victoiy 
Trafalgar over the allied fleets of France and Spain 
relieved England of the dread of invasion. It served, 
however, to precipitate the crisis on the continent of Europe ; 
the great army assembled at Boulogne was turned eastwards ; 
by the capitulation of Ulm (October 19) Austria lost a large 
part of her forces ; and the last news that reached Pitt on lus 
death-bed was that of the ruin of all his hopes by the 
** crushing victory of Napoleon over the Russians and 
Austrians at Austerlitz (December 2). 

Pitt died on the 23rd of January, and the refusal of Lord 
Hawkesbury to assume the premiership forced the king to 
D9Mib ot ^ord Grenville, and to agree to the inclusion 

ntt, of Fox in the cabinet as secretai>' for foreign affairs. 
Several members of Pitt’s administration were ad- 
to this “ Ministry of all the Talents,” including 
Addington (x»w Lord Sidmouth), who liad rejoined 
the ministry in December 1H04 and again resigned, owing to 
a disagreement with Pitt as to the charges against Lord Melville 
{g.v,) in July 1805. The new ministry remained in office for a 
year, a disastnous year which saw the culmination of Napoleon’s 
power : the crushing of Prussia in the campaign of Jena, the 
formation of the Confederation of the Riiine and the end of the 
Holy Roman Empire. In the conduct of the war the British 
government had displayod little skill, frittering away its forces 
Abontton ^ distant expeditions, instead of -concentrating them 
off*# in support of Prussia or Russia, and the chief title 
to fame of the Ministry of all tlie Talents is that it 
irm^, secured the passing of the bill for the abolition of the 
slave-trade (March 25, 1807). 

The death of Fox (September 13, 1806) deprived the ministry 
of its strongest member, and in the fdlowing March it fell on 
Cstbotic question of concessions to the Roman Catholics. 

qu9Mtlon. ^ principles, Fox had done his best to negotiate 
terms of peace with Napoleon ; but the breakdown 
of the attempt had persuaded even the Whigs that an arrange- 
ment was impossible, and in view of this fact Grenville thought 
it his duty to advise the king that the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics and dissenters in the matter of serving in the army 
4Uid navy should be removed, in order that all sections of the 
nation might be ufiited in face of the enemy. The situation, 
moreover, was in the higheik degree anomalous ; for by an act 
passed in 1793 Rinnan Catholics might hold commissions in tbe 
army in Ireland up to the rank of colonei and this right liad 
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not been extended to England, though by the Act of Union the 
armies had become one. The king, however, was not to be 
moved from his position ; and he was supported in this attitude 
not only by public opinion, but by a section of the ministry itself, 
of which Sidmouth made himself the mouthpiece. The demand 
of George III. that mifiisters should undertake never again 
to approach him on the subject of concessions to the Catholics 
was rejected by Grenville, rightly, as unconstitutional, and on 
the 18th of March 1807 be resigned. 

The new ministry, under tlie nominal headship of the vale- 
tudinarian duke of Portland, included Perceval as chancellor 
of the exchequer, Canning as foreign secretary and 
Castlcreagh as secretary for war and the colonics. 2 /jiijISj. 
It had given the undertaking demanded by the king ; 
those of its members who, like Canning, were in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, arguing that, in view of greater and more 
pressing questions, it was useless to insist in a matter whidi 
could never be settled so long as the old king lived. Of more 
impoi^ce to Great Britain, for the time being, than any 
constitutional issues, was tliC life - and - death struggle with 
Napoleon, which had now entered on a new phase. Defeated 
at sea, but master now of the greater part of the continent of 
Europe, the French emperor planned to bring Great Britain 
to terms by ruining her commerce with the vast 
territories under his influence. In November i8o6 
he issued from Berlin the famous decree prohibiting 
the importation of British goods and excluding from 
tlie liarbours under his control even neutral ships that had 
touched at British ports. Tlie British government replied by 
the famous Orders in Council of 1807, which declared 
all vessels trading with Fmnce liable to seizure, and 
that all such vessels clearing from France must touch couaeiL 
' at a British port to pay customs duties. To this 
Napoleon responded with the Milan decree (December 17), for- 
bidtog neutrals to trade in any articles imported from the 
British dominions. The effects of these measures were destined 
to be far-reaching. The Revolution had made war on princes 
and privilege, and the common people had in general gained 
wherever the Napoleonic regime had been substituted for their 
effete despotisms ; but the “ Continental System ” was felt 
as an oppression in every humble household, suddenly deprived 
of the little imported luxuries, such as sugar and coffee, which 
custom had made necessaries ; and from this time date the 
beginninpfe.of that popular revolt against Napoleon that was 
to culminate in the War of Liberation. Great Britain, too, 
was to suffer from her own retaliatory policy. The Americans 
had taken advantage of the war to draw into their own 
hands a large part of the British carrying trade, a 
proc.ess greatly encouraged by the establishment of 
the Continental System. This brought tliem into conflict 
with the British acting under the Orders in Council, and the 
consequent ill-feeling culminated in the war of 1812. 

It was not only the completion of the Continental System, 
however, that made the year 1807 a fateful one for Great Britain. 
On the 7th of July the young emperor Alexander I- « 
of Russia, fascinated by Napoleon’s genius and bribed * 
by the offer of a partition of the world, concluded the 
treaty of Tilsit, which not only brought Russia into the Con- 
tinental System, but substituted for a coalition against France 
a formidable coalition against England. A scheme fur wresting 
from the British the command of the sea was only defeated by 
Canning’s action in ordering the English fleet to capture the 
Danish navy, though Denmark was still nominally a friendly 
power (see Canninu, Georoe). Meanwhile, in order to com- 
plete the ring fence round Europe against British commerce, 
Napoleon had ordered Junot to invade Portugal : 

Lisbon was occupied by the French, and the Portu- vjuJoa of 
guese royal family migrated to Brazil. In the follow- spoia 
mg year Napoleon seized the royal family of Spain, 
and gave the crown, which Charles VI. resigned on behalf of 
hunself and his heir, to his brother Joseph, king of Naples. 
The revolt of the Spanish people that followed was the flrst of 
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the national uprisings against his rule by which Napoleon ww 
destined to be overthrown. In England it was greeted with 
immense popular enthusiasm, and the government, without 
realiring the full import of the step it was taking, sent an ex- 
pedition to the Peninsula. It disembarked, under the command 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Figueras on the ist of 
beginning of the Peninsular War, 
which was destined not to end until, in 1814, the 
British troops crossed the Pyrenees into France, while the Allies 
were pressing over the Rhine. The political and military events 
on the continent of Europe do not, however, belong strictly to 
English history, though they profoundly affected its develop- 
ment, and they arc dealt with elsewhere (see Europe : History ; 
Napoleon ; Napoleonic Campaigns ; Peninsular War ; 
Waterloo Campaign). 

The war, while it lasted, was of course the main preoccupa- 
tion of British ministers and of the British people. It entailed 
enormous sacrifices, which led to corresponding dis- 
we«MoB.contcnts ; and differences as to its conduct produced 
GahiMt frequent friction within the government itself. A 
crMa, cabinet crisis was the result of the outcome of the 
unfortunate Walcheren expedition of i8oq. It had been Castle- 
reagh’s conception and, had it been as well executed as it was 
conceived, it might have dealt a fatal blow at Napoleon s hopes 
of recovering his power at sea, by destroying his great naval 
establishments at Antwerp. It failed, and it became the subject 
of angry dispute between Canning and Castlereagh, a dispute 
embittered by personal rivalry and the friction due to the ill- 
delined relations of the foreign secretary to the secretary for 
war ; the quarrel culminated in a duel, and in the resignation 
of both ministers (see Londonderry, 2nd Marquess of, and 
Canning, George). The duke of Portland resigned at the same 
time, and in the reconstruction of the ministr)', under Perceval 
as premier. Lord Wellesley became foreign secretary, 
PycevB/ Lord Liverpool, with Palmerston as his under- 

m na ry. succeeded Castlereagh at the war office. 

The most conspicuous member of this government was Wellesley, 
whose main object in taking office was to second his brother s 
efforts in the Peninsula. In this he was, however, only partially 
successful, owing to the incapacity of his colleagues to realize 
the unique importance of the operations in Spain. In November 
1810 the old king’s mind gave way, and on the iithof Februa^ 
1811, an art of parliament bestowed the regency, under certain 
restrictions, upon the prince of Wales. T^e prince 
had been on intimate terms with the Whig leaders, 
ragancy, assumed that his accession to power would 

mean a change of government. He had, however, been offended 
by their attitude on the question of the restriction of his authority 
as regent, and he continued Perceval in office. A year later, 
the king’s insanity being proved incurable, the regency was 
definitively established (February 1812), Lord Wellesley took 
advantage of the reconstruction of the cabinet to resign a 
position in which he had not been given a free hand, and his 
post of foreign secretary was offered to Canning. Canning, 
however, refused to serve with Castlereagh as minister of war, 
and the latter received the foreign office, which he was to hold 
till his death in 1822. A month later, on the iith of May, 
Perceval was assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and Lord Liverpool became the head of a government that was 
to last till 1827. 

Tlie period covered by the Liverpool administration was a 
fateful one in the history of Europe. The year 1812 saw 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and the disastrous 
retreat from Moscow. In the following year Welling- 
mtmatiy. victory at Vitoria signalled the rum of the French 
cause in Spain ; while Prussia threw off the yoke of France, and 
Austria, realizing after cautious delay her chance of retrieving 
the humiliations of 1809, joined the alliance, and in concert with 
Russia and the other Crerman powers overthrew Napoleon at 
Leipzig. The invasion of France followed in 1814; the abdication 
of Napoleon, the restoration trf the Bourbons and the assembling 
of the congress of Vienna. The following year saw the return 


of Napoleon from Elba, the dose of the congress of Vieima, and 
the campaign that ended with the battle of Watwrloo. The 
succeeding period^ after so much storm and stress, might se<^ 
dull and unprofitable ; but it witnessed the instructive experi- 
ment of the government of Europe by a concert of the gr^t 
powers, and the first victory of the new principle of nationality 
in the insurrection of the Greeks. The share taken by GmX 
Britain in all this, for which Castlereagh pre-eminently nwiit 
take the praise or blame, is outlined in the article on the history 
of Europe {q>v.). Here it must suffice to point out 
how closely the development of foreign affairs was policy ot 
interwoven with that of home politics. The j^8at 
war, so long as it lasted, was the supreme affair of 
moment ; the supreme interest when it was pver was to prevent 
its recurrence. For above all the world needed peace, in order 
to recover from the exhaustion of the revolutionary epoch ] and 
this peace, bought at so great a cost, could be preserved^ only 
by the honest co-operation of Great Britain in the great inter- 
national alliance based on “ the treaties.” This explai^ 
Castlereagh’s policy at home and abroad. He was grossly 
attacked by the Opposition in parliament and by irresponsible 
critics, of the type of Byron, outside ; historians, bred in the 
atmosphere of mid-Victorian Liberalism, have re-echoed the 
cry against him and the government of which he was the most 
distinguished member; but history has largely justified his 
attitude. He was no friend of arbitrary government ; but he 
judged it better that ” oppressed nationalities ” and “ persecuted 
Liberals ” should suffer than that Europe should be again 
plunged into war. He was hated in his day as the arch-opponent 
of reform, yet the triumph of the reform movement would have 
been impossible but for the peace his policy secured. 

To say this is not to say that the attitude of the Tory govern- 
ment towards the great issues of home politics was wholly, 
or even mainly, inspired by a far-sighted wisdom. It cborootar 
had departed widely from the Toryism of Pitt’s ottha 
younger years, which had sought to base itself on 
popular support, as opposed to the aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness of the Whigs. It conceived itself as the trustee of 
a system of government which, however theoretically imperfect, 
alone of the governments of Europe had survived the storms 
of the Revolution intact. To tamper with a constitution that 
had so proved its quality seemed not so much a sacrilege as a 
folly. The rigid conservatism that resulted from this attitude 
served, indeed, a useful purpose in giving weight to Castlereagh’s 
counsels in the European concert ; for Mettemich at least, 
wholly occupied with ” propping up mouldering institutions, 
could not have worked harmoniously with a minister suspected 
of an itch for reform. At home, however, it undoubtedly 
tended to provoke that very revolution which it was intended 
to prevent. This was due not so much to the notorious corrup- 
tion of the representative system as to the fact that it represented 
social and economic conditions that were rapidly passing away. 

Both Houses of Parliament were in the main assemblies of 
aristocrats and landowners ; but agriculture was ceasing to 
be the characteristic industry of the country and the 
old scmi-feudal relations of life were in process of maatMoa 
rapid dissolution. The invention of machinery and JOe iBrfw* 
the concentration of the working population in manu- 
factoring centres had all but destroyed the old village 
industries, and great populations were 'growing up outside the 
traditional restraints of the old system of class dependence. 
The distress inevitable in connexion with such an industrial 
revolution was increased by the immense burden of the war 
and by the high protective policy of the parliament, which 
restricted trade and deliberately increased the price of food 
in the interests of the agricultural classes. Between 1811 and 
1814 bands of so-called “ Luddites,” starving operatives out of 
work, scoured the country, smashing machinery — the immediate 
cause of their misfortunes— and committing every sort of out- 
rage. The fault of the government lay, not in taking vigorous 
measures for the suppression of these disorders, but in remain- 
ing obstinately blind to the true causes that had produced them. 
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Ministers saw in the Luddite organization only another con- 
spiracy against the state ; and^ so far from seeking means for 
removing the grievances that underlay popular disaffection, 
the activity of parliament, inspired by the narrowest class 
interests, only tended to increase them. The price of food, 
already raised by the war, was still further increased by suc- 
^^i^in^cessive Corn* Laws, and the artificial value thus given 
9ad to arable land led to the passing of Enclosure I 3 ills, 
Baelo9un under which the country people were deprived of their 
common rights with very inadequate compensation, 
and life in the village communities was made more and more 
difficult. In the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
spirit of unrest grew apace. In 1815 the passing of a new Corn 
Law, forbidding the importation of corn so long as the price 
for home-grown wheat was under 80s. the quarter, led to riots 
in London. An attack made on the prince regent at the opening 
of parliament on tho 28th of January 1817 led to an inquiry, 
which revealed the existence of an elaborate organization for 
the overthrow of the existing order. The repressive measures 
of T795 ^799 revived and extended, and 

bill suspending the Habeas Corpus Act for a year 
Ho*. " was passed through both Houses by a large majority. 

On the 27 th of March Lord Sidmouth opened the 
government campaign against the press by issuing a circular to 
the lords-lieutenants, directing them to instruct the justices of 
the peace to issue warrants for the arrest of any person charged 
on oath with publishing blasphemous or seditious libels. The 
legality of this suggestion was more than doubtful, but it was 
none the less acted on, and a series of press prosecutions followed, 
some — ^as in the case of the bookseller William Hone — on grounds 
so trivial that juries refused to convict. William Cobbett, the 
most influential of the reform leaders, in order to avoid arbitrary 
imprisonment, “ deprived of pen, ink and paper,'’ suspended 
the Poliiical Register and sailed for America. A disturbance 
that was almost an armed insurrection, which broke out in 
Derbyshire in June of this year, seemed to justify the severity 
of the government ; it was suppressed without great difficulty, 
and three of the ringleaders were executed. 

It was, however, in 1819 that the conflict between the govern- 
ment and the new popular forces culminated. Distress-, was 
acute ; and in the manufacturing towns mass meetings 
ftirrfftiffin were held to discuss a remedy, which, under the guid- 
’ ance of political agitators, was discovered in universal 
suffice and annual parliaments. The right to return members 
to parliament was claimed for all communities ; and since 
this jight M'as unconstitutionally withheld, unrepresented 
towns were invited to exercise it in anticipation of its formal 
concession. At Birmingham, accordingly, Sir Charles Wolseley 
was duly elected “ legislatorial attorney and representative ” 
of the town. Manchester followed suit; but the meeting 
arranged for the 9th of August was declared illegal by the 
magistrates, on the strength of a royal proclamation against 
seditious meetings issued on the 30th of July. Another meeting 
was accordingly summoned for the undoubtedly h?gal purpose 
of petitioning parliament in favour of reform. On the appointed 
day (August 16) thousands poured in from the surrounding 
districts. These men had been previously drilled, for the pur- 
pose, as their own leaders asserted, of enabling the vast assem- 
blage to be conducted in an orderly manner ; for the purpose, 
as the magistrates suspected, of preparing them for an armed 
insurrection. An attempt was made by a party of yeomanry 
^0 to arrest a popular agitator, Henry Hunt; the angry 
••Msu* mob surged round the horsemen, who found themselves 
„ powerless ; the Riot Act was read, and the 15th 
Hussars charged the crowd with drawn swords. The 
meeting rapidly broke up, but not before six had been killed 
and many injured. The Manchester Massacre ” gave an 
immense impetus to the movement in favour of reform. The 
employment of soldiers to suppress liberty of speech stirred 
up the resentment of EngliAunen as nothing else could have 
done, and this resentment was increased by the conviction that 
the government was engaged with the Holy Alliance ” in an 


unholy conspiracy against liberty everywhere. The true tend- 
ency of Castlereagh’s foreign policy was not understood, nor had 
he any of the popular arts which would have enabled Canning 
to carry public opinion with him in cases where a frank ex- 
planation was impossible* The Liberals could see no more than 
that he appeared to be committed to international engagements, 
the logical outcome of which might be— as an orator of the 
Opposition put it — that Cossacks would be encamped in Hyde 
Park for the purpose of overawing the House of Commons. 

The dangerous agitation that gave expression to this state 
of feeling was met by the government in the session of November 
1819 by the passing of the famous Six Acts. The first 
of these deprived the defendant of the right of travers- 
ing, but directed that he should be brought to trial 
within a year ; the second increased the penalties for seditious 
libel ; the third imposed the newspaper stamp duly on all 
pamphlets and the like containing news ; the fourth (Seditious 
Meetings Act) once more greatly curtailed the liberty of public 
meetings ; the fifth forbade the training of persons in the use 
of arms ; the sixth empowered magistrates to search for and 
seize arms. 

The apparent necessity for the passing of these exceptional 
measures was increased by the imminent death of the old king, 
the tragic close of wliose long reign had won for him 
a measure of popular sympathy which was wholly 
lacking in the case of the prince regent. On the 23rd oeMytfiv. 
of February 1820 George III. died, and the regent 
became king as George IV. I’his was the signal for an outburst 
of popular discontent with the existing order of a far more 
ominous character than any that had preceded it. The king 
was generally loathed, not so much for his vices — which would 
have been, in this case as in others, condoned in a more popular 
monarch — but for the notorious meanness and selfishness of 
his character. Of these qualities he took the occasion of his 
accession to make a fresh display. He had long been separated 
from his wife, Caroline of Brunswick ; he now refused her the 
title of queen consort, forbade the mention of her name in the 
liturgy, and persuaded the government to promote an inquiry 
in parliament in*^o her conduct, with a view to a divorce. What- 
ever grounds there may have been for this action, popular sym- 
pathy was wholly with Queen Caroline, who became the centre 
round which all the forces of discontent rallied. The failure of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties against the queen, which was 
dropped ‘after it had passed its third reading in the Lords by a 
majority of only seven, was greeted as a great popular triumph, 
'i'he part played by the government in this unsavoury affair 
had discredited them even in the eyes of the classes whose fear 
of revolution had hitherto made them supporters of the established 
system ; and the movement for reform received a new stimulus. 

The Tory government itself realized the necessity for some 
concessions to the growing public sentiment. In 1821 a small 
advance was made. The reform bill (equal electoral 
districts) introduced by Lambton (afterwards Lord 
Durham) was thrown out ; but the corrupt borough sw/dm* 
of Grampound in Cornwall was disfranchised and the 
seats transferred to the county of York. Even more significant 
was the change in the cabinet, which was strengthened by the 
admission of some of the more conservative section of the 
Opposition, Lord Sidmouth retiring and Robert Peel becoming 
home secretary. A bill for the removal of Catholic disabilities, 
too, was carried in the Commons, though rejected in the I.ords ; 
and the appointment of Lord Wellesley, an advocate of the 
Catholic claims, to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland marked yet 
another stage in the settlement of a question which, more than 
anything else at that time, kept Ireland and Irishmen in a state 
of chrome discontent and agitation. 

It is not without significance that this modification of tl^ 
policy of the Tory government at home coincided with a modi- 
fication of its relations with the European powers. The tendency 
of Mettemich’s system had long been growing distasteful to 
Castlereagh, who had consistently protested against the attempt 
to constitute the Grand Alliance general police of Europe and 
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had specially protested against the Carlsbad Decrees The I 
first steps towards the inevitable breach with the reactionary 
powers had already been taken before C^astlereagh’s tragic 
death on the eve of the congress of Verona brought George 
Canning into office as the executor of his policy. With 
CtuSS^, Canning, foe of the Revolution and all its works though 
he was, the old liberal Toryism of Pitt’s younger days 
seemed once more to emerge. It might have emerged in any 
case ; but Canning, with his brilliant popular gifts and his frank 
appeal to popular support, gave it a revivifying stimulus which 
it would never have received from an aristocrat of the type of 
Castlereagh. 

The new spirit was most conspicuous in foreign affairs ; in 
the protest of Great Britain against the action of the continental 
CbMagtd powers at Verona (see Verona, Congress of), in 
t 0 nd 9 ucy the recognition of the South American republics, and 
otBHiiMb later in the sympathetic attitude of the government 
policy* towards the insurrection in Greece. This policy had 
been foreshadowed in the instructions drawn up by Qistlereagh 
for his own guidance at Verona ; but Canning succeeded in giving 
it a popular and national colour and thus removing from the 
government all suspicion of sympathy with the reactionary spirit 
of the “ Holy Alliance.” In home affairs, too, the government 
made tentativ(‘ advances in a Liberal direction. In January 
1823 Vansittart was succeeded as chancellor of the exchequer 
by Robinson (afterwards Lord Goderich), and Huskisson became 
president of the Board of Trade. The term of office of the latter 
was marked by the first tentative efforts to modify the high 
protective system by which British trade was hampered, especi- 
ally by the Reciprocity of Duties Act (1823), a modification of 
the Navigation Acts, by which British and foreign shipping 
wore placed on an ijqual footing, while the right to impose re- 
strictive duties on ships of powers refusing to reciprocate was 
retained. In spite, however, oi the improvement in trade that 
ultimately res'ilted from these measures, there was great de- 
pression ; in 1825 there was a financial crisis that caused wide- 
spread ruin, and in 1826 the misery of the labouring poor led 
to renewed riots and machinery smashing. It became in- 
creasingly clear that a drastic alteration in the existing system 
was absolutely inevitable. As to this necessity, however, the 
ministry was in fact hopelessly divided. The government was 
one of compromise, in which even so burning a (luestion as 
Catholic emancipation had been left open. Among its members 
were some — like the lord chancellor Eldon, the duke of Welling- 
ton, and the premier, Lord Idverpool, himself— whose 'ibryism 
was of the type crystallized under the influence of the Revolution, 
adamant against change. Such progressive measures as it had 
passed had been passed in the teeth of its own nominal sup- 
porters, even of its own members. In 1826 Lord Palmerston, 
himself a member of the government, wrote ; “On the Catholic 
question, on the principles of commerce, on the corn laws, on 
the settlement of the currency, on the laws relating to trade in 
money, on colonial slavery, on the game laws . . . ; on all these 
questions, and everything like them, the government will find 
support from the Whigs and resistance from their self-denom- 
inated friends.” It was, in fact, only the personal influence 
of Liverpool that held the ministry together, and when, on the 
17th of February 1827, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, a 
crisis was inevitable. 

The crisis, indeed, arose before the nominal expiration of the 
Liverpool administration. Two questions were, in the view of 
CMthoUc Canning and his supporters, of supreme importance — 
Bmmaclpp- Catholic emancipation and the reform of the Corn Laws. 
tioa Mttd The first. of these had assumed a new urgency since the 
formation in 1823 of the Catholic Association, which 
under the brilliant leadership of Daniel O’Connell 
established in Ireland a national organization that threatened 
the very basis of the government. In March 1 826 Sir Francis 
Burdett had brought in a Catholic Relief Bill, which, passed 
in the Commons, was thrown out by the Lords. A year later 
Burdett’s motion that .the affairs of Ireland required immediate 
attention, though supported by Canning, was rejected in the 


Commons, A bill modifying the Corn Laws, introduced by 
Canning and Huskisson, passed the House of Commons on the 
i2th of April 1827, but was rejected by the Lords. 

Meanwhile (April 10) Canning had become priipe minister, 
his appointment being followed by the resignation of all the most 
conspicuous members of the Liverpool administration : 
Wellington, Eldon, Melville, Bathurst, Westmorland 
and Peel, the latter of whom resigned on account 
of his opposition to Catholic emancipation. The new govern- 
ment had perforce to rely on the Whigs, who took their seats 
on the government side of the House, Uad Lansdowne being 
included in the cabmet. Before this coalition could be com- 
pleted, however, Canning died (August 8). The short-lived 
Goderich administration followed ; and in January 1828 the king, 
weary of the effort to arrange a coalition, summoned 
the duke of Wellington to office as head of a purely 
Tory cabinet. Yet the logic of facts was too strong mlm^try. 
even for the stubborn spirit of the Iron Duke. In 
May 1828, on the initiative of Lord John Russell, the Test and 
Corporation Acts were repealed ; in the same session a Corn 
Bill, differing but little from those that Wellington had hitherto 
opposed, was passed ; and finally, after a strenuous agitation 
which culminated in the election of O’Connell for Clare, and in 
spite of the obstinate resistance of King George IV., 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed (April 10, 

1829) by a large majority. On the 26th of June 1830 uoa 
the king died, exactly a month before the outbreak 
of the revolution in Paris that hurled Charles X. from 
the throne and led to the establishment of the Liberal 
Monarchy under Louis Philippe ; a revolution that was to exert a 
strong influence on the movement for reform in England. 

King William IV. ascended the throne at a critical moment 
in the history of the English constitution. Everywhere misery 
and discontent were apparent, manifesting themselves 
in riots against machinery, in rick-burning on a large 
scale, and in the formation of trades unions which 
tended to develop into organized armies of sedition. All the 
elements of violent revolution were present. Nor was there 
anything in the character of the new king greatly calculated 
to restore the damaged prestige of the crown j for, if he lacked 
the evil qualities that had caused George IV. to be loathed as 
well as despised, he lacked also the sense of personal dignity 
that had been the saving grace of George, while he shared the 
conservative and Protestant prejudices of his predecessors. 
Reform was now inevitable. The Wellington ministry, hated 
by the Liberals, denounced even by the Tories as traitorous for 
the few concessions made, resigned on^the i6th of November; 
and the Whigs at last came into office under Lord 
Grey, the ministry also including a few of the more mlaMty 
Liberal Tories. Lord Durham, perhaps the most«"*r 
influential leader If the reform movement, became 
privy seal, Altborp chancellor of the exchequer, Palmerston 
foreign secretary, Melbourne home secretary, Goderich colonial 
secretary. Lord John Russell, as paymaster - general, and 
Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), as secretary for Ireland, held 
office outside the cabinet. With the actual House of Commons, 
however, the government was powerless to effect its purpose, 
'rhough it succeeded in carrying the second reading 
of the Reform Bill (March 21, 1831), it was defeated 
in committee, and appealed to the country. The slu. 
result was a great governmental majority, and the 
bill passed the Commons in September. Its rejection by the 
Lords on the 8th of October was the signal for dangerous rioting ; 
and in spite of the opposition of the king, the bill was once more 
passed by the Commons (December 12). A violent agitation 
marked the recess. On the 14th of April 1832 the bill was read 
a second time in the Lords, but on the 7th of May was again 
rejected, whereupon the government resigned. The attempt 
of Wellington, at the king’s instance, to form a ministry failed ; 
of all the Tory obstructionists he alone had the courage to face 
the popular rage. On the 15th Lord Grey was in office again ; 
the demand was made for a sufficient creation of peers to swamp 
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the Hoiise of Lords ; the king, now thoroughly alarmed, used 
his influence to persuade the peers to yield, and on the 4th of 
June the great Reform Bill became law. Thus was England 
spared the crisis of a bloody revolution, and proof given to the 
world that her ancient constitution was sufficiently elastic to 
e^mand with the needs of the times. 

The affect of the Reform Bill, which abolished fifty -six 
** rotten ” boroughs, and by reducing the representation of others 
set free 143 seats, which were in part conferred on the new in- 
dustrial centres, was to transfer a large share of political power 
from the landed aristocracy to the middle classes. Yet the 
opposition of the Tories had not been wholly inspired by the 
desire to maintain the political predominance of a class. Canning, 
who had the best reason for knowing, defended the unreformed 
system on the ground that its very anomalies opened a variety 
of paths by which talent could make its way into parliament, 
and thus produced an assembly far more widely representative 
than could be expected from a more uniform and logical system. 
This argument, which the effect of progressive extensions of the 
franchise on the intellectual level of parliament has certainly 
not tended to weaken, was however far outweighed— as Canning 
himself would have come to see — by the advantage of reconciling 
with the old constitution the new forces which were destined 
during the century to transform the social organization of the 
country. Nor, in spite of the drastic character of the Reform 
Bill, did it in effect constitute a revolution. 1 ‘hc 143 seats set 
free were divided equally between the towns and the counties ; 
and in the counties the landowning aristocracy was still supreme. 
In the towns the new £10 household franchise secured a demo- 
cratic constituency ; in the counties the inclusion of tenants at 
will (of £50 annual rent), as well as of copyholders and lease- 
holders, only tended to increase the influence of the landlords. 
There was as yet no secret ballot to set the voter free. 

The result was apparent in the course of the next few years. 
The first reformed parliament, which met on the 29lh of January 
1 833, consisted in the main of Whigs, with a sprinkling of Radicals 
and a compact body of Liberal Tories under Sir Robert Peel. 
Its great work was the act emancipating the slaves in the British 
colonies (August 30). Other burning questions were the con- 
dition of Ireland, the scandal of the established church there, 
the misery of the poor in England. In ail these matters the 
House showed little enough of the revolutionary temper ; so 
little, indeed, that in March Lord Durham resigned. To the 
Whig leaders the church was all but as sacrosanct as to the 
Tories, the very foundation of the constitution, not to be touched 
save at imminent risk to the state ; the most they would ad- 
venture was to remedy a few of the more glaring abuses of an 
establishment imposed on an unwilling population. As for 
O’Conneirs agitation for the repeal of the Union, that met with 
but scant sympathy in parliament ; on the 27 th of May 1834 
his repeal motion was rejected by a large mdjority. 

In July the Grey ministry resigned, and on the i6th Lord 
Melbourne became prime minister. His short tenure of office 
is memorable for the passing of the bill for the reform 
of the Poor Law (August). The reckless system of 
outdoor relief, which hkd pauperized whole neighbour- 
hoods, was abolished, and the system of unions and workhouses 
established (see Poor Law). Aji attempt to divert some of the 
revenues of the Irish Church led in the autumn to serious differ- 
ences of opinion in the cabinet ; the king, as tenacious as his 
father of the exact obligations of his coronation oath, dismissed 
tJie ministry, and call^ the Tories to office under Sir Robert 
Peel and the duke of Wellington. Thus, within three years of the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the party which had most strenuously 
opposed it was again in office. Scarcely less striking testimony 
to the constitutional temper of the English was given by the new 
attitude of the party under the new conditions. In the “ Tam- 
worth manifesto” of January 1835 Peel proclaimed 
the principles which were henceforth to guide the 
” party, no longer ft'ory, but Conservative.” The 
Reform Bfil and its consequences were frankly accepted; 
further reforms were promised, especially in the matter of the 


municipal corporations and of the disabilities of the dissenters. 
The new parliament, however, which met on the 19th of February, 
was not favourable to the ministry, which fell on the 8th of April. 
I-ord Melbourne once more came into office, and the Municipal 
Corporations Act of the 7^th of September was the work of a 
Liberal government. This was the last measure of first-rate 
importance passed before the death of King William, which 
occurred on the 20th of June 1837. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance, not only for 
England but for the world at large, of the epoch which cul- 
minated in the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. All Europie, 
whether Liberal or reactionary, was watching the constitutional 
struggle with strained attention ; the principles of monarchy 
and of constitutional liberty were alike at stake. To foreign 
observers it seemed impossible that the British monarchy could 
survive. Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador in I^ndon, 
sent home to the emperor Nicholas I. the most pessimistic reports. 
According to Brunnow, King William, by using his influence to 
secure the passage of the Rdorra Bill, liad “ cast his crown into 
the gutter ” ; the throne might endure for his lifetime, but the 
next heir was a young and inexperienced girl, and, even were the 
princess Victoria ever to mount the tlirone— which was unlikely 
— she would be speedily swept off it again by the rising tide 
of republicanism. The course of the next reign was destined 
speedily to convince even Nicholas I. of the baselessness of 
these fears, and to present to all Europe the exemplar of a 
progressive state, in which the principles of traditional 
authority and democratic liberty combined for the common 
good. (W. A. P.) 

XII. The Reign of Victoria (1837-1901) 

The death of William IV., on the 20th of June 1837, placed 
on the throne of England a young princess, who was destined 
to reign for a longer period tlian any of her pre- 
decessors. The new queen, the only daughter of the 
duke of Kent, the fourth son of George 111., had just «ccw/oii. 
attained her majority. Educated in comparative 
seclusion, her character and her person were unfamiliar to her 
future subjects, who were a little weary of the extravagances 
and eccentricities of her immediate predecessors. Her accession 
gave them a new interest in the house of Hanover. And their 
loydty, which would in any case have been excited by the 
accession of a young and inexperienced girl to the tlirone of the 
greatest empire in the world, was stimulated by her conduct 
and appearance. She displayed from the first a dignity and 
good sense which won the affection of the multitude who merely 
saw her in public, and the confidence of the advisers who were 
admitted into her presence. 

The ministry experienced immediate benefit from the change. 
The Whigs, who had governed England since 1830, under Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne, were suffering from the reaction 
which is the inevitable consequence of revolution. The country 
which, in half-a-dozen years, had seen a radical reform of parlia- 
ment, a no less radical reform of municipal corporations, the 
abolition of slavery, and the reconstruction of the poor laws, 
was longing for a period of political repose. The fidliance, or 
understanding, between the Whigs and the Irish was increasing 
the distrust of the English people in tlie ministry, and Lord 
I Melbourne’s government, in the first half of 1837, seemed 
i doomed to perish. The accession of the queen gave it a new 
lease of power. The election, indeed, which foUowed her ac- 
cession did not materially alter the composition of the House 
of Commons. But the popularity of the queen was extended 
to her government. Taper’s suggestion in Coningsby that the 
Conservatives should go to the country with the cry, “ Our 
young queen and our old institutions,” expressed, in an epigram, 
a prevalent idea. But the institution which derived most 
immediate benefit from the new sovereign was the old Whig 
ministry. 

The difficulties of the ministry, nevertheless, were great. 
In the preceding years it had carried most of the reforms 
which were demanded in Great Britain ; but it had failed to 
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obt&in the assent ol the House of Lords to its Irish measures. 
It had desired (i) to foUow up the reform of En^hsh cor* 
UrtfM#/* Pprations by a corresponding reform of Insh muni- 
SoM*'# cipalities ; (a) to convert the tithes, payable to the 
Mfn- Insh Church, into a rent charge, and to appropriate 
oniriff. surplus revenues to other purposes ; (3) to deal 
with the chronic distress of the Irish people by extending to 
Ireland the principles of the English poor law. In the year which 
succeeded the accession of the queen it accomplished two of 
these objects. It passed an Irish poor law and a measure 
commuting tithes m Ireland into a rent charge. The first of 
these measures was carried in opposition to the views of the Irish, 
who thought that it imposed an intolerable burden on Irish 
profwrty. The second was only carried on the government con- 
senting to drop the appropriation clause, on which Lord Mel- 
bourne's administration had virtually been founded. 

It was not, however, in domestic politics alone that the 
ministry was hampered. In the months which immediately 
followed the queen’s accession news reached England of dis- 
turbances, or even insurrection in Canada. 'I’he rising was easily 
put down ; but the condition of the colony was so grave that 
the ministi^ decided to suspend the constitution of lower Canada 
for three years, and to send out Lord Durham with almost dicta- 
torial powers. Lord Durham’s conduct was, unfortunately, 
marked by indiscretions which led to his resignation ; but before 
leaving the colony he drew up a report on its condition and on its 
future, which practically became a text-book for his successors, 
and has influenced the government of British colonies ever since. 
Nor was Canada the only great colony which was seething with 
discontent. In Jamaica the planters, who had sullenly accepted 
the abolition of slavery, were irritated by the passage of an act 
of parliament intended to remedy some grave alDUses in the 
management of the prisons of the island. The colonial House 
of Assembly denounced this act as a violation of its rights, and 
determined to desist from its legislative functions. The governor 
dissolved the assembly, but the new house, elected m its place, 
reaffirmed the decision of its predecessor ; and the British 
ministry, in face of the crisis, asked parliament in 1839 for 
authority to suspend the constitution of the island for five years. 
The bill introduced for this purpose placed the Whig ministry 
in a position of some embarrassment. The advocates of popular 
government, they were inviting parliament, for a second time, to 
suspend representative institutions in an important colony. 
Supported by only small and dwindling majorities, they saw 
that it was hopeless to carry the measure, and they decided on 
placing their resignations in the queen’s hands. The queen 
naturally sent for Sir Robert Peel, who undertook to form 
a government. In the course of the negotiations, however, he 
stated that it would be necessary to make certain changes in the 
household, which contained some great ladies closely connected 
with the leaders of the Whig party. The queen 
etl^r separating herself from ladies who had 

qwMtioa. surrounded her since she came to the throne, and 
Sir Robert thereupon declined the task of forming a 
ministry. Technically he was justified in adopting this course, 
but people generally felt that iere was some hardship in com- 
pelling a young queen to separate herself from her companions 
and friends, and they consequently approved the decision of 
Lord Melbourne to support the queen in her refusal, and to 
resume office. The Whigs returned to place, but they could not 
be said to return to power. They did not even venture to renew 
the original Jamaica Bill. They substituted for it a modified 
proposal which they were unable to carry. They were obviously 
indebted for office to the favour of the queen, and not to the 
support of parliament. 

Yet the session of 1839 was not without important results. 
After a long struggle, in which mmisters narrowly escaped defeat 
in the Commons, and in the course of which they 
suffered severe rebuffs in the Lords, they succeeded 
in laying the foundation of the English system of 
national education. Ih the same session they were forced against 
their will to adopt a reform, which had been recommended by ; 


I Rowland Hill, and to confer on the nation the benefit of a 
uniform penny post^e. No member of the cabinet foresaw the 
consequences of this reform. The postmaster-general, Lord 
Lichfield, in oppos^ it, declared that, if the revenue of his 
office was to be maintained, the correspondence of the country, 
on which postage was paid, must be increased from 42,000,000 
to 480,000,000 letters a year, and he contended that thm were 
neither people to write, nor machinery to deal with, so pro- 
digious a mass of letters. He would have been astonished to 
hear that, before the end of the century, his office had to deal 
with more th^ 3,000,000,000 postal packets a ye^ir, and that the 
net profit which it paid into the exchequer was to be more than 
double what it received in 1839. 

In 1840 the ministry was not much more successful than it 
had proved in 1839. After years of conflict it succeeded indeed 
in placing on the statute book a measure dealing with 
Irish municipalities. But its success was purchased 
by concessions to the Lords, which deprived the 
measure of much of its original merit. The closing 5^ars of the 
Whig administration were largely occupied with the financial 
difficulties of the country. The first three years of the queen’s 
reign were memorable for a constantly deficient revenue. The 
deficit amounted to £1,400,000 in 1837, to £400,000 in 1838, 
and to £1,457,000 in 1839. B®^ring, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, endeavoured to terminate this deficiency by a general 
increase of taxation, but this device proved a disastrous failure. 
The deficit rose to £1,842,000 in 1840. It was obvious that the 
old expedient of increasing taxation had failed, and that some 
new method had to be substituted for it. This new method 
Baring tried to discover in altering the differential duties on 
timber and sugar, and substituting a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter 
for the sliding duties hitherto payable oh wheat. By these 
alterations he expected to secure a large increase of revenue, 
and at the same time to maintain a sufficient degree of protection 
for colonial produce. The Conservatives, who believed in pro- 
tection, at once attacked the proposed alteration of the sugar 
duties. They were reinforced by many Liberals, who cared very 
little for protection, but a great deal about the abolition of 
slavery, and consequently objected to reducing the duties on 
foreign or slave-grown sugar. This combination of interests 
proved too strong for Baring and his proposal was rejected. As 
ministers, however, did not resign on their defeat, Sir Robert Fed 
followed up his victory by moving a vote of want of confidenctJ, 
and this motion was carried in an exceptionally full house by 
312 votes to 31 1. 

Before abandoning the struggle, the JVhigs decided on appeal- 
ing from the House of Commons to the country. The general 
election which ensued largely increased the strength 
of the Conservative party. On the meeting of the 
new parliament in August 1841, votes of want of miniliy. 
confidence in the government were proposed and 
carried in both houses ; the Whigs were compelled to resign 
office, and the queen again charged Sir Robert Peel with the task 
of forming a government. If the queen had remained unmarried, 
it is possible that the friction which had arisen in 1839 might 
have recurred in 1841. In February 1840, however, Her Majesty 
had married her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-G^ha. 
She was, therefore, no longer dependent on the Whig ladies, to 
whose presence in her court she had attached so much importance 
in 1839. By the management of the prince — who later in the reign 
was known as the prince consort — the great ladies of the house- 
hold voluntarily tendered their resignations ; and every obstacle 
to the formation of the new government was in this way removed. 

Thus the Whigs retired from the offices which, except for a 
brief interval in 1834-1835, they had held for eleven years. 
During the earlier years of their administration tliey had suc- 
ceeded in carrying many memorable reforms : during the later 
years their weakness in the House of Commons had prevented 
their passing any considerable measures. But, if they had failed 
in this respect, Lord Melbourne had rendered conspicuous service 
to the queen. Enjoying her full confidence, consulted by her on 
every occasion, he had always used his iiffiuence for the public 
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good ; and perhaps those who look back now with so much satis- 
faction at the queen’s conduct during a reign of unexampled 
length, imperfectly appreciate the debt which in this respect is 
owed to her first prime minister. The closing years of the Whig 
government were marked by external complications. A contro- 
versy on the boundary of Canada and the United States was 
provoking increasing bitterness on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The intervention of Lord Palmerston in Syria, which resulted 
in a great military success at Acre, was embittering the relations 
between France and England, while the unfortunate expedition 
to Afghanistan, which the Whigs had approved, was already 
producing embarrassment, and was about to result in disaster. 
Serious, however, as were the complications which surrounded 
British policy in Europe, in the East, and in America, the country, 
in August 1841, paid more attention to what a great writer called 
the condition of England ” question. There had never been 
a period in British history when distress and crime had been so 
general. There had liardly ever been a period when food had been 
so dear, when wages had been so low, when poverty had been so 
widespread, and the condition of the lower orders so depraved 
and so hopeless, as in the early years of the queen’s reign. The 
condition of the people had prompted the formation of two great 
associations. The Chartists derived their name from the charter 
which set out their demands. The rejection of a monster petition 
which they presented to parliament in 1839 led to a formidable 
riot in Birmingham, and to a projected march from South Wales 
on London, in which twenty persons were shot dead at Newport. 
Another organization, in one sense even more formidable than 
the Chartist, was agitating at the same time for the repeal of 
the com laws, and was known as the Anti-Corn Law League. 
It had already secured the services of two men, Cobden and 
Bright, who, one by clear reasoning, the other by fervid eloquence, 
were destined to make a profound impression on all classes of the 
people. 

The new government had, therefore, to deal with a position 
of almost unexampled difficulty. The people were apparently 
sinking into deeper poverty and misery year after year. 
As an outward and visible sign of the inward distress, 
the state was no longer able to pay its way. It was 
ptimated that the deficit, which had amounted to £1,842,000 
in 1840, would reach £2,334,000 in 1841. It is the signal merit 
of Sir Robert Peel that he terminated this era of private distress 
and public deficits. He accomplished this task partly by 
economical administration — for no minister ever valued economy 
more — and partly by a reform of the financial system, elTectetl 
in toee great budgets. In the budget of 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
terminated the deficit by reviving the income tax. The proceeds 
of the tax, which was fixed at yd. in the £, and was granted in 
the first instance for three years, were more than sufficient to 
secure this object. Sir Robert used the surplus to reform the 
whole customs tariff. The duties on raw materials, he proposed, 
should never exceed 5 %, the duties on partly manufactured 
articles 12 %, and the duties on manufactured articles 20 % of 
their value. At the same time he reduced the duties on stage 
coaches, on foreign and colonial coffee, on foreign and colonial 
timber, and repealed the export duties on British manufactures. 
The success of this budget in stimulating consumption and in 
promoting trade induced Sir Robert Peel to follow it up in 1845 
with an even more remarkable proposal. Instead of allowing the 
income tax to expire, he induced parliament to continue it for 
a further period, and with the resources which were thus placed 
at his disposal he purged the tariff of various small duties which 
produced little revenue, and had been imposed for purposes of 
protection. He swept away all the duties on British exports ,* 
he repealed the duties on glass, on cotton wool, and still further 
reduced the duties on foreign and colonial sugar. This budget 
was a much greater step towards free trade than the budget of 
1842. The chief object in his third budget in 1846 — the reduc- 
tion of the duty on corn to is. a quarter— was necessitated by 
causes which will be immedifeely referred to. But it will be 
convenient at once to refer to its other features. Sir Robert 
Peel told the house that, in his previous budgets, he had given 
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the manufacturers of the county free access to the raw materials 
which they used. He was entitled in return to call upon them 
to relinquish the protection which they enjoyed. He decided, 
therefore, to reduce the protective duties on cotton, woollen, silk, 
metal and other goods, as well as on raw materials still liable to 
heavy taxation, such as timber and tallow. As the policy of 
1842 and 1845 had proved unquestionably successful in stimu- 
lating trade, he proposed to extend it to agriculture. He 
reduced the duties on the raw materials which the farmers used, 
such as seed and maize, and in return he called on them to give 
up tlie duties on cattle and meat, to reduce largely the duties 
on butter, cheese and hops, and to diminish the duty on com by 
gradual stages to is. a quarter. In making these changes Sir 
Robert Peel avowed that it was his object to make the country 
a cheap one to live in. There is no doubt that they were followed 
by a remarkable development of British trade. In the twenty- 
seven years from 1815 to 1842 the export trade of Great Britain 
diminished from £49,600,000 to £47,280,000 ; while in the 
twenty-seven years which succeeded 1842 it increased from 
£47,280,000 to nearly £190,000,000. These figures are a simple 
and enduring monument to the minister’s memory. It is fair 
to add that the whole increase was not due to free trade. It was 
partly attributable to the remarkable development of com- 
munications which marked this period. 

Two other financial measures of great importance were 
accomplished in Sir Robert. Peel’s ministry. In 1844 some 
£250,000,000 of the national debt still bore an interest of 3J %. 
The improvement in the credit of the country enabled the 
government to reduce the interest on the stock to 3I % for the 
succeeding ten years, and to 3 % afterwards. This conversion, 
which effected an immediate saving of £625,000, and an ultimate 
saving of £1,250,000 a year, was by far the most important 
measure which had hitherto been applied to the debt ; and no 
operation on the same scale was attempted for more than forty 
years. In the same year the necessity of renewing the charter 
of the Bank of England afforded Sir Robert Peel an opportunity 
of reforming the currency. He separated the issue department 
from the banking department of the bank, and decided that in 
future it should only be at liberty to issue notes against (1) the 
debt of £14,000,000 due to it from the government, and (2) any 
bullion actually in its coffers. Few measures of the past century 
have been the subject of more controversy than this famous act, 
and at one time its repeated suspension in periods of financial 
crises seemed to suggest the necessity of its amendment. But 
opinion on the whole has vindicated its wisdom, and it has 
survived all the attacks which have been made upon it. 

The administration of Sir Robert Peel is also remarkable for 
its Irish policy. The Irish, under O’Connell, had constantly 
supported the Whig ministry of Lord Melbourne, 

But their alliance, or understanding, with the Whigs 
had not procured them all the results which they had expected 
from it. The two great Whig measures, dealing with the church 
and the municipalities, had only been passed after years of 
controversy, and in a shape which deprived them of many 
expected advantages. Hence arose a notion in Ireland tliat 
nothing was to be expected from a British parliament, and hence 
began a movement for the repeal of the union which had been 
accomplished in 1801. This agitation, which smouldered during 
the reign of the Whig ministry, was rapidly revived when Sir 
Robert Peel entered upon office. The Irish contributed large 
sums, which were known as repeal rent, to the cause, and they 
held monster meetings in various parts of Ireland to stimulate 
the demand for repeal. Tlie ministry met this campaign by 
coercive legislation regulating the use of arms, by quartering 
large bodies of troops in Ireland, and by prohibiting a great 
meeting at Clontarf, the scene of Brian Boru’s victory, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. They further decided 
in 1843 to place O’Connell and some of the leading agitators on 
their trial for conspiracy and sedition. O’Connell was tried 
before a jury chosen from a defective panel, was convicted on 
an indictment which contained many counts, and the court 
passed sentence without distinguishing between these counts. 
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These irregularities induced the House of Lords to reverse 
judgment, and its reversal did much to prevent mischief. 
O'Connell’s illness, which resulted in his death in 1847, tended 
also to establish peace. Sir Robert Peel wisely endeavoured to 
stifle agitation by making considerable concessions to Irish 
sentiment. He increased the grant which was made to the 
Roman Catholic College at Maynooth ; he established three 
colleges in the north, south and west of Ireland for the unde- 
nominational education of the middle classes ; he appointed 
a commission — the Devon commission, as it was called, from the 
name of the nobleman who presided over it — to investigate the 
conditions on which Irish land was held ; and, after the report 
of the commission, he introduced, though he failed to carry, a 
measure for remedying some of the grievances of the Irish 
tenants. These wise concessions might possibly have had 
some effect in pacifying Ireland, if, in the autumn of 
r$0trM «. Ijggjj forgotten in the presence of 

a disaster which suddenly fell on that unhappy country. The 
potato, which was the sole food of at least half the people of an 
overcrowded island, failed, and a famine of unprecedented 
proportions was obviously imminent. Sir Robert Peel, whose 
original views on protection had been rapidly yielding to the 
arguments afforded by the success of his own budgets, concluded 
that it was impossible to provide for the necessities of Ireland 
without suspending the corn laws ; and that, if they were once 
suspended, it would be equally impossible to restore them. He 
failed, however, to convince two prominent members of his 
cabinet — Lord Stanley and the duke of Buccleuch — that pro- 
tection must be finally abandoned, and considering it hopeless 
to persevere with a disunited cabinet he resigned office. On 
Sir Robert’s resignation the queen sent for Lord John Russell, 
who had led the Liberal party in the House of Commons with 
conspicuous ability for more than ten years, and charged him 
with the task of fonning a new ministry. Differences, which 
it proved impossible to remove, between two prominent Whigs — 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Orey — made the task impracticable, 
and after an interval Sir Robert Peel consented to resume power. 
Sir Robert Peel was probably aware that his fall had been only 
postponed. In the four years and a half during which his 
ministry had lasted he had done much to estrange his party. 
They said, with some truth, that, whether his measures were 
right or wrong, they were opposed to the principles which he 
had been placed in power to support. The general election 
of 1841 had been mainly fought on the rival policies of 
protection and free trade. The country had decided for 
protection, and Sir R. Peel had clone more than all his pre- 
decessors to give it free trade. The Conservative party, more- 
over, was closely allied with the church, and Sir Robert had 
offended the church by giving an increased endowment to 
Maynooth, and by establishing undenominational colleges— 
“ godless colleges ” as they were called — in Ireland. The 
Conservatives were, therefore, sullenly discontented with the 
conduct of their leader. They were lashed into positive fury 
by the proposal which he was now making to abolish the corn 
laws. Lord George Bentinck, who, in his youth, had been 
private secretary to Canning, but who in his maturer years had 
devoted more time to the turf than to politics, placed himself 
at their head. He was assisted by a remarkable man — Benjamin 
Disraeli— who joined great abilities to great ambition, and who, 
embittered by Sir Robert Peel’s neglect to appoint him to office, 
had already displayed his animosity to the minister. The policy 
on which Sir Robert Peel resolved facilitated attack. For tlie 
minister thought it necessary, while providing against famine 
by repealing the com laws, to ensure the preservation of order 
by a new coercion bill. The financial bill and the coercion bill 
were both pressed forward, and each gave opportunities for 
discussion and, what was then new in parliament, for obstruction. 
At last, on the very night on which the fiscal proposals of the 
ministers were accepted by the Lords, the coercion bill was 
defeated in the Commons by a combination of Whigs, radicals 
and protectionists ; and Sir R. Peel, worn out with a protracted 
struggle, placed his resignation in the queen’s hands. 
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Thus fell the great minister, who perhaps had conferred more 
benefits on his country than any of his predecessors. The 
external policy of his ministry had been almost as 
remarkable as its domestic programme. When he 
accepted office the country was on the eve of a great poUcy,^ 
disaster in India ; it was engaged in a serious dispute 
with the United States ; and its relations with France were so 
strained that the two great countries of western Europe seemed 
unlikely to be able to settle their differences wi^out war. In 
the earlier years of his administration the disaster in Afghanistan 
was repaired in a successful campaign ; and Lord EMenborough, 
who was sent over to replace Lord Auckland as gpvemor-generjd, 
increased the dominion and responsibilities of the East India 
Company by the unscrupulous but brilliant, policy which led 
to the conquest of Sind. The disputes with the United States 
were satisfactorily composed ; and not only were the differences 
with France terminated, but a perfect understanding was formed 
between the two countries, under which Guizot, the prime 
minister of France, and Lord Aberdeen, the foreign minister of 
England, agreed to compromise all minor questions for the sake 
of securing the paramount object of peace. The good under- 
standing was so complete that a disagreeable incident in the 
Sandwich Islands, in which the injudicious conduct of a French 
agent very nearly precipitated hostilities, was amicably settled ; 
and the ministry had the satisfaction of knowing that, if their 
policy had produced prosperity at home, it had ^so maintained 
peace abroad. 

On Sir R. Peel’s resignation the queen again sent for Lord 
John Russell. The difficulties which had prevented his forming 
a ministry in the previous year were satisfactorily arranged, 
and Lord Palmerston accepted the seals of the foreign office, 
while Lord Grey was sent to the colonial office. The history of 
the succeeding years was destined, however, to prove that Lord 
Grey had had solid reasons for objecting to Lord Palmerston’s 
return to his old post ; for, whatever judgment may ultimately 
be formed on Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, there can be 
little doubt that it did not tend to the maintenance of peace. 
The first occasion on which danger was threatened arose im- 
mediately after the installation of the new ministry on the 
question of the Spanish marriages. The queen of 
Spain, Isabella, was a young girl still in her teens ; the spmniMb 
heir to the throne was her younger sister, the infanta 
Fernanda. Diplomacy had long been occupied with 
the marriages of these children ; and Lord Aberdeen had 
virtually accepted the principle, which the French government 
had laid down, that a husband for the queen should be found 
among the descendants of Philip V.,and that her sister's marriage 
to the due de Montpensier — a son of Louis Philippe— should 
not be celebrated till the queen weis married and had issue. 
While agreeing to this compromise, Lord Aberdeen declared 
that he regarded the Spanish marriages as a Spanish, and not os 
a European question, and that, if it proved impossible to find a 
suitable consort for the queen among the descendants of Philip 
V., Spain must be free to choose a prince for her throne elsewhere. 
The available descendants of Philip V. were the two sons of Don 
Francis, the younger brother of Don Carlos, and of these the 
French government was in favour of the elder, while the British 
government preferred the younger brother. Lord Palmerston 
strongly objected to the prince whom the French government 
supported ; and, almost immediately after acceding to office, 
he wrote a despatch in which he enumerated the various candi- 
dates for the queen of Spain’s hand, including Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, a near relation of the prince consort, among the 
number. Louis Philippe regarded this despatch as a departure 
from the principle on which he had agreed with Lord Aberdeen, 
and at once hurried on the simultaneous marriages of the queen 
with the French candidate, and of her sister with the due de 
Montpensier. His action broke up the entente cordiale which 
had been established between Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. 

The second occasion on which Lord Palmerston’s vigorous 
diplomacy excited alarm arose out of the revolution which broke 
out almost universally in Europe in 1848. A rising in Hungary 
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was suppressed by Austria with Russian assistance, and after 
its suppression many leading Hungarians took refuge in Turinsh 
territory. Austria and Russia addressed demands to the 
Porte for their surrender. Lord Palmerston determined to sup- 
port the Porte in its refusal to give up these exiles, and actualljr 
sent the British fleet to the Dardanelles with this object. His 
success raised the credit of Great Britain and his own reputation. 
The presence of the British fleet, however, at the Dardanelles 
suggested to him the possibility of settling another long-standing 
controversy, for years British subjects settled in Greece had 
raised complaints against the Greek government. In particular 
Don Pacifico, a Jew, but a native of Gibraltar, com- 
rZuieo, ft which his house had been 

attacked, he had lost jewels, furniture and papers 
which he alleged to be worth more than £30,000. As Lord 
Palmerston was unable by correspondence to induce the Greek 
government to settle lelaims of this character, he determined to 
enforce them ; and by his orders a large number of Greek vessels 
were seized and detained by the British fleet. The French 
government tendered its good offices to compose the dispute, 
and an arrangement was actually arrived at between Lord 
Palmerston and the French minister in London. Unfortunately, 
before its terms reached Greece, the British minister at Athens 
had ordered the resumption of hostilities, and had compelled 
the Greek government to submit to more humiliating conditions. 
News of this settlement excited the strongest feelings both in 
Paris and London. In Paris, Prince Louis Napoleon, who had 
acceded to the presidency of the French republic, decided on 
recalling his representative from the British court. In London 
the Loitls passed a vote of censure on Lord Palmerston’s pro- 
ceedings ; and the Commons only sustained the minister by 
adopting a resolution approving in general terms the principles 
on which the foreign policy of the country had been conducted. 

In pursuing the vigorous policy which characterized his 
tenure of the foreign office. Lord Palmerston frequently omitted 
to consult his colleagues in the cabinet, the prime 
atoaSH' niinister, or the queen. In the course of 1849 Her 
mitMad, Majesty formally complained to Lord John Russell 
that important despatches were sent off without her 
knowledge ; and an arrangement was made under which Lord 
Palmerston undertook to submit every despatch to the queen 
through the prime minister. In 1850, after the Don Pacifico 
debate, the queen repeated these commands in a much stronger 
memorandum. But Lord Palmerston, though all confidence 
between himself and the court was de.stroycd, continued in office. 
In the autumn of 1851 the queen was much annoyed at hearing 
that he had received a deputation at the foreign office, which 
had waited on him to express sympathy with the Hungarian 
refugees, and to denounce the conduct of “ the despots and 
tyrants of Russia and Austria, and that he had, in his reply, 
expressed his gratification at the demonstration. If the queen 
had had her way, Lord Palmerston would have been removed 
from the foreign office after this incident. A few days later the 
coup d*Stat in Paris led to another dispute. The cabinet decided 
to do nothing that could wear the appearance of interference 
in the internal affairs of France ; but Lord Palmerston, in con- 
versation with the French minister in London, took upon himself 
to approve the bold and decisive step taken by the president. 
The ministry naturally refused to tolerate this conduct, and 
Lord Palmerston was summarily removed from his office. 

The removal of Lord Palmerston led almost directly to the 
fall of the Whig government. Before relating, however, the 
exact occurrences which produced its defeat, it is necessary to 
retrace our steps and describe the policy which it had pursued 
in internal matters during the six years in which it had been in 
power. Throughout that period the Irish famine had been its 
chief anxiety and difficulty. Sir Robert Peel had attempted 
to deal with it (i) by purchasing large quantities of Indian com, 
which he had retailed at low jjrices in Ireland, and (2) by enabling 
the grand juries to employ 'the people on public works, which were 
to be paid out of moneys advanced by the state, one-half being 
ultimately repayable by the locality. These measures were not 
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entirely successful. It was found, in practice, that the sale of 
IndiEUi com at low prices by the government checked the efforts 
of private individuals to supply food ; and that the 
offer of comparatively easy work to tlie poor at the 
cost of the public, preyented their seeking harder 
private work either m Ireland or in Great Britain. The new 
government, with this experience before it, decided on trusting 
to private enterprise to supply the necessary food, and on throw- 
ing the whole cost of the works which the locality might undei^ 
ta^ on local funds. If the famine had been less severe, this 
policy might possibly have succeeded. Universal want, how- 
ever, paralysed every one. The people, destitute of other means 
of livelihood, crowded to the relief works. In the beginning of 
1847 nearly 750,000 persons— or nearly one person out of every 
ten in Ireland — ^were so employed. With such vast multitudes 
to relieve, it proved impracticable to exact the labour which 
was required as a test of destitution. The road.s, which it was 
decided to make, were blocked by the labourers employed upon 
them, and by the stones, which the labourers were supposed 
to crush for their repair. In the presence of this difficulty the 
government decided, early in 1847, gradually to discontinue the 
relief works, and to substitute for them relief committees charged 
with the task of feeding the people. At one time no less than 
3,000,000 persons — more than one-third of the entire population 
of Ireland — ^were supported by these committees. At the some 
time it decided on adopting two measures of a more permanent 
character. The poor law of 1838 had made no provision for the 
relief of the poor outside the workhouse, and outdoor relief was 
sanctioned by an act of 1847. Irish landlords complained that 
their properties, ruined by the famine, and encumbered by the 
extravagances of their predecessors, could not bear the cost of 
this new poor law ; and the ministry introduced and carried 
a measure enabling the embarrassed owners of life estates to 
sell their property and discharge their liabilities. It is the 
constant misfortune of Ireland that the measures intended for 
her relief aggravate her distress. The encumbered estates act, 
though it substituted a solvent for an insolvent proprietary, 
placed the Irish tenants at the mercy of landlords of whom they 
had no previous knowledge, who were frequently absentees, 
who bought the land as a matter of business, and who dealt 
with it on business principles by raising the rent. The new 
poor law, by throwing the maintenance of the poor on the soil, 
encouraged landlords to extricate themselves from their responsi- 
bilities liy evicting their tenants. Evictions were made on a 
scale which elicited from Sir Robert Peel an expression of the 
deepest abhorrence. The unfortunate persons driven from their 
holdings and forced to seek a refuge in the towns, in England, 
or— when they could afford it— in the United States, carried 
with them everywhere the seeds of disease, the constant hand- 
maid of famine. 

Famine, mortality and emigration left their mark on Ireland. 
In four years, from 1845 to 1849, its population decreased from 
8,295,000 to 7,256,000, or by more than a million persons ; and 
the decline which took place at that time went on to the end of 
the century. The population of Ireland in 1901 had decreased 
to 4,457,000 souls. This fact is the more remarkable, because 
Ireland is almost the only portion of the British empire, or 
indeed of the civilized world, where such a circumstance has 
occurred. We must go to countries like the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, devastated by Ottoman rule, to find such a diminution 
in the numbers of the people as was seen in Ireland during the 
last half of the 19th century. It was probably inevitable that 
the distress of Ireland should have been followed by a renewal 
of Irish outrages. A terrible series of agrarian crimes was com- 
mitted in the autumn of 1847 ; and the ministry felt compelled, 
in consequence, to strengthen its hands by a new 
measure of coercion, and by suspending the Habeas ^^ 1849 . 
Corpus Act in Ireland. The latter measure at once 
brought to a crisis the so-called rebellion of 1848, for his share 
in which Smith O’Brien, an Irish member of parliament, was 
convicted of high treason. The government, however, did not 
venture to carry out the grim sentence which the law still applied 
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to traitors, and introduced an act enabling it to commute the 
death penalty to transportation. The “ insuirection had from 
first proved abortive. With Smith O’Brien’s transportation 
it practically terminated. 

In the meanwhile the difficulties whfch the government was 
experiencing from the Irish famine had been aggravated by a 
grave commercial crisis in England. In the autumn of 1847 
a series of failures in the great commercial centres created a panic 
in the city of London, which forced consols down to 78, and 
induced the government to take upon itself the responsibility 
of suspending the Bank Charter Act. That step, enabling the 
directors of the Bank of England to issue notes unsecured by 
bullion, had the effect of gradually restoring confidence. But a 
grave commercial crisis of this character is often attended with 
other than financial consequences. The stringency of the money 
market increases the distress of the industrial classes by diminish- 
ing the demand for work ; and, when labour suffers, political 
agitation flourishes. Early in 1848, moreover, revolutions on 
the continent produced a natural craving for changes at home. 
Louis Philippe was driven out of Paris, the emperor of Austria 
was driven out of Vienna, the Austrian soldiery had to withdraw 
from Milan, and even in Berlin the crown had to make terms 
with the people. While thrones were falling or tottering in 
every country in Europe, it was inevitable that excitement and 
agitation should prevail in Great Britain. The Chartists, reviving 
the machinery which they had endeavoured to employ in 1839, 
decided on preparing a monster petition to parliament, which 
was to be escorted to Westminster by a monster procession. 
Their preparations excited general alarm, and on the invitation 
of the government no less than 170,000 special con- 
ChmrtlMm. sworn in to protect life and property 

against a rabble. By the judicious arrangements, however, 
which were made by the duke of Wellington, the peace of the 
metro]X)lis was secured. The Chartists were induced to abandon 
the procession which had caused so much alarm, and the monster 
petition was carried in a cab to the House of Commons. There 
it was mercilessly picked to pieces by a select committee. It 
was found that, instead of containing nearly 6,000,000 signatures, 
as its originators had boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were 
attached to it. Some of the names, moreover, were obviously 
fictitious, or even absurd. The exposure of these facts turned 
the whole thing into ridicule, and gave parliament an excuse 
for postponing measures of organic reform which might otherwise 
have been brought forward. 

If the ministry thus abstained from pressing forward a large 
scheme of political reform, it succeeded in carrying two measures 
of the highest commercial and social importance. In 
tion^ctM, supplemented the free trade policy, which 

Sir Robert Peel had developed, by the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts. Briefly stated, these acts, which had been 
originated during the Protectorate of Cromwell, and continued 
after the Restoration, reserved the whole coasting trade of the 
country for British vessels and British seamen, and much of the 
foreign trade for British vessels, commanded and chiefly manned 
by British subjects. The acts, therefore, were in the strictest 
sense protective, but they were also designed to increase the 
strength of Great Britain at sea, by maintaining large numbers 
of British seamen. They had been defended by Adam Smith on 
the ground that defence was “ of much more importance than 
opulence,” and by the same reasoning they had been described 
by John Stuart Mill as, “ though economically disadvantageous, 
politically expedient.” The acts, however, threw a prave 
burden on British trade and British shipowners. Their provisions 
by restricting competition naturally tended to raise freights, 
and by restricting employment made it difficult for shipowners 
to man their vessels. Accordingly the government wisely 
determmed on their repeal ; and one of the last and greatest 
battles between Free Trade and Protection was fought over the 
question. The second reading of the government bill was carried 
in the House of Lords by a majority of only ten : it would not 
have been carried at all if the government had not secured^ a 
much larger number of proxies th^ tlieir opponents could obtain. 


If the repeal of the Navigation Acts constituted a measure of 
the highest commercial importance, the passage of the Ten 
Hours Bill in 1847 marked the first great advance in 
factory legislation. Something, indeed, had already 
been done to remedy the evils arising from the era- 
plo)nnent of wonfen and very young children in factories and 
mines. In 1833 Lord Ashley, better l^wn as Lord Shaftesbury, 
had carried the first important Factory Act. In 1842 he had 
succeeded, with- the help of the striking report of a royfd com- 
mission, in inducing parliament to prohibit t^ employment of 
women and of boys under ten years of age in irtmes. And in 
1843 Sir James Graham, who was home secretary in Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration, had been compelled by the pressure of 
public opinion to introduce a measure providing for the^education 
of children employed in factories, and for limiting the hours of 
work of children and young persons. The educational claoses 
of this bill were obviously framed in the interests of the Church 
of England, and raised a heated controversy which led to tte 
abandonment of the measure ; and in the following year Sir 
James Graham introduced a new bill dealing with the labour 
question alone. Briefly stated, his propos^ was that no child 
under nine years of age should be employed in a factory, and that 
no young person under eighteen should be employed for more 
than twelve hours a day. This measure gave rise to the famous 
controversy on the ten hours clause, which commenced in 1844 
and was protracted till 1847. Lord Asliley and the factory 
reformers contended, on the one hand, that ten hours were long 
enough for any person to work ; their opponents maintdned, 
on the contrary, that the adoption of the clause would injure 
the working-classes by lowering the rate of wages, and min the 
manufacturers by exposing them to foreign competition. In 
X847 the reform was at last adopted. It is a remarkable fact 
that it was carried against the views of the leading statesmen on 
both sides of the House. It was the triumph of common sense 
over official arguments. 

During the first four years of Lord John Russell’s government, 
his administration had never enjoyed any very large measure 
of popular support, but it had been partly sustained ^ 
by the advocacy of Sir Robert Peel. The differences 
which estranged Sir Robert from his old supporters 
were far greater than those which separated him from the Whigs, 
and the latter were therefore constantly able to rely on his 
assistance. In the summer of 1850, however, a lamentable 
accident — a fall from his horse — deprived the country of the 
services of its great statesman. His death naturally affected 
the position of parties. The small remndnt of able men, indeed, 
who had been associated with him in his famous administration, 
still maintained an attitude of neutrality. But the bulk of the 
Conservative party rallied under the lead of Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Derby) in the House of Lords, and gradually sub- 
mitted to, rather than accepted, the lead of Disraeli in the 
House of Commons. 

In the autumn which succeeded Sir Robert Peel’s death, an 
event which had not been foreseen agitated the country and 
produced a crisis. During the years which had sue- 
ceeded the Reform Bill a great religious movement 
had influenced politics both in England and Scotland. 

In England, a body of eminent men at Oxford — of whom J. H., 
afterwards Cardinal, Newman was the chief, but who ni^bered 
among their leaders Hurrell Froude, the brother of the historian, 
and Keble, the author of the Christian Year — endeavoured to 
prove that the doctrines of the Church of England were identical 
with those of the primitive Catholic Church, and that every 
Catholic doctrine might be held by those who were within its 
pale. This view was explained in a remarkable series of tracts, 
which gave their authors the name of Tractarians. The most 
famous of these, and the lost of the series. Tract XC., was pub- 
lished three years after the queen’s accession to the throne. In 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Church-^nainly under the guidance 
of Dr Chalmers, one of the most eloquent preachers of the century 
— ^was simultaneously engaged in a contest with the state on tl^ 
subject of ecclesiastical patronage. Both movements had this 
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in common, that they indicated a revival of religious energy, 
and aimed at vindicating the authority of the church, and resist- 
ing the interference of the state in church matters. The Scottish 
movement led to the disruption of the Church of Scotland and the 
formation of the Free Church in 1843. The Tractarian movement 
was ultimately terminated by the secession of Newman and many 
of his associates from the Church of England, and their admission 
to the Church of Rome. These secessions raised a feeling of 
alarm throughout England. The people, thoroughly Protestant, 
were excited by the proofs — which they thought were afforded 
— ^that the real object of the Tractarians was to reconcile 
England with Rome ; and practices which are now regarded as 
venial or even praiseworthy — such as the wearing of the surplice 
in the pulpit, and the institution of the weekly offertory — were 
denounced because they were instituted by the Tractarians, and 
were regarded as insidwus devices to lead the country Romewards. 
The sympathies of tlic Whigs, and especially of the Whig prime 
minister, Lord John Russell, were with the people ; and Lord 
John displayed his dislike to the Romanizing tendencies of the 
Tractarians by appointing Renn Dickson Hampden — ^whose 
views had been formally condemned by the Hebdomadal Board 
at Oxford— to the bishopric of Hereford. The High Church party 
endeavoured to oppose the appointment at every stage ; but 
their attempts exposed them to a serious defeat. The courts 
held that, though the appointment of a bishop by the crown 
required confirmation in the archbishop’s court, the confirmation 
was a purely ministerial act which could not be refused. The 
effort which the High Chundi party had made to resist Dr 
Hampden’s appointment had thus resulted in showing conclu- 
sively that authority resided in the crown, and not in the arch- 
bishop. It so liappened that about the same time this view was 
confirmed by another judicial decision. The lord chancellor 
presented the Rev. G. C. Gorham to a living in Devonshire ; and 
Dr Phillpotts, the bishop of Exeter, declined to institute him, 
on the ground that he held heretical views on the subject of 
baptism. The court of arches upheld the bishop’s decision. 
The finding of the court, however, was reversed by the privy 
council, and its judgment dealt a new blow at the Tractarian 
party. >br it again showed that authority — even in doctrine — 
resided in the crown and not in the church. Within a few 
months of this famous decision the pope — perhaps encouraged 
by the activity and despondency of the High Church party — 
issued a brief “ for re-establishing and extending the Catholic 
faith in England,” and proceeded to divide England and Wales 
into twelve sees. One of them — Westminster — was made an 
archbishopric, and the new dignity was conferred on Nicholas 
Patrick vStephen Wiseman, who was almost immediately after- 
wards created cardinal. The publication of tliis brief caused 
much excitement throughout the country, which was fanned by 
a letter from the prime minister to the bishop of Durham, con- 
demning the brief as ” insolent and insidious ” and inconsistent 
with the queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and 
clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation.” 
Somewhat unnecessarily the prime minister went on to condemn 
the clergymen of the Church of England who had subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, “who have been the most forward in 
leading their own flocks, step by step, to the very edge of the 
precipice.” 

In accordance with the promise of Lord John Russell’s letter, 
the ministry, at the opening of the session of 1851, introduced 
a measure forbidding the assumption of territorial 
fiaOlltkM priests and bishops of the Roman Catholic 
0/If, Church, declaring all gifts made to them and all acts 
done by them under these titles null and void, and 
forfeiting to the crown all property bequeathed to them. The 
bill naturally encountered opposition from many Liberals, 
while it failed to excite any enthusiasm among Conservatives, 
who thought its remedies inadequate. In the middle of the 
debates upon it the govemm^t was defeated on another question 
— a proposal to reduce the county franchise — and, feeling that 
it could no longer rely on the support of the House of Commons, 
tendered its resignation. But Lord Stanley, whom the queen 


entrusted with the duty of forming a new administration, was 
compelled to decline the task, and Lord John resumed office. 
Mild as the original Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had been thought, 
the new edition of it, which was introduced after the restoration 
of the Whigs to power, was still milder. Though, after pro- 
tracted debates, it at last became law, it satisfied nobody. Its 
provisions, as was soon found, could be easily evaded, and the 
bill, which had caused so much excitement, and had nearly 
precipitated the fall of a ministry, remained a dead letter. The 
government, in fact, was experiencing the truth that, if a defeated 
ministry may be occasionally restored to place, it cannot be 
restored to power. The dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the 
foreign office in 1851 further increased the embarrassments of 
the government. In February 1852 it was defeated on a proposal 
to revive the militia, and resigned. 

The circumstances which directly led to the defeat of the 
Whigs were, in one sense, a consequence of the revolutionary 
wave which had swept over Europe in 1848. The 
fall of Louis Philippe in that year created a panic in 
Great Britain. Men thought that the unsettled state 
of fYance made war probable, and they were alarmed at the 
defenceless condition of England. Lord Palmerston, speaking 
in 1845, had declared that “ steam had bridged the Channel ” ; 
and the duke of Wellington had addressed a letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne, in which he had demonstrated that the country was 
not in a position to resist an invading force. The panic was so 
great that the ministry felt it necessary to make exceptional 
provisions for allaying it. Lord John Russell decided on asking 
parliament to sanction increased armaments, and to raise the 
income tax to is. in the pound in order to pay for them. The 
occasion deserves to be recollected as one on which a prime 
minister, who was not also chancellor ot the exchequer, has 
himself proposed the budget of the year. But it was still more 
memorable because the remedy which Lord J ohn proposed at onre 
destroyed the panic which had suggested it. A certain increase 
of the income tax to a shilling seemed a much more serious 
calamity than the uncertain prospect of a possible invasion. 
The estimates were recast, the budget was withdrawn, and the 
nation was content to dispense with any addition to its military 
and naval strength. Events in France, in the meanwhile, moved 
with railway speed. Louis Napoleon became president of the 
French Republic : in 1852 he became emperor of the French. 
The new emperor, indeed, took pains to reassure a troubled 
continent that “ the empire was peace.” The people insisted 
on believing — and, as the event proved, rightly — that the empire 
was war. Notwithstanding the success of the Great I’-xhibilion 
of 1851, which was supposed to inaugurate a new reign of peace, 
the panic, which had been temporarily allayed in 1848, revived 
at the close of 1851, and the government endeavoured to 
allay it by reconstituting the militia. There were two possible 
expedients. An act of 1757 had placed under the direct authority 
of the crown a militia composed of men selected in each parish 
by ballot, liable to be called out for active service, and to be 
placed under military law. But the act liad been supplemented 
by a series of statutes passed between 1808 and 1812, which had 
provided a local militia, raised, like the regular militia, by ballot, 
but, unlike the latter, only liable for service for the suppression 
of riots, or in the event of imminent invasion. Lord John 
Russell’s government, forced to do something by the state of 
public opinion, but anxious— from the experience of 1848— to 
make that something moderate, decided on reviving the local 
militia. Lord Palmerston at once suggested that the regular 
and not the local militia should be revived ; and, in a small house 
of only 265 members, he succeeded in carrying a resolution to 
that effect. He Iiad, in this way, what he called his “ tit for tat ” 
with Lord John; and the queen, accepting her minister’s 
resignation, sent for Lord Derby — for Lord Stanley had now 
succeeded to this title — and charged him with the task of forming 
a ministry. 

The government which Lord Derby succeeded in forming 
was composed almost exclusively of the men who had rebelled 
against Sir Robert Peel in 1845. It was led in the House of 
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Commons by the brilliant, but somewhat unscrupulous states- 
man who had headed the revolt. With the exception of 
Lord Derby and one other man, its members had 
HiiiBsr* experience of high office ; and it had no chance 
of commanding a majority of JJie House of Commons 
in the existing parliament. It owed its position to the divisions 
of its opponents. Profiting by their experience, it succeeded 
in framing and passing a measure reconstituting the regular 
militia, which obtained general approval. It is perhaps worth 
observing that it maintained the machinery of a ballot, but 
reserved it only in case experience should prove that it was 
necessary. Voluntary enlistment under the new Militia Bill 
was to be the rule : compulsory service was only to be resorted 
to if voluntary enlistment should fail. This success, to a certain 
extent, strengthened the position of the new ministry. It was 
obvious, however, that its stability would ultimately be deter- 
mined by its financial policy. Composed of the men who had 
resisted the free trade measures of the previf^us decade, its fate 
depended on its attitude towards free trade. In forming his 
administration Lord Derby had found it necessary to declare 
that, though he was still in favour of a tax on corn, he should 
take no steps in this direction till the country had received an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion. His leader in the House 
of Commons went much further, and declared that the time had 
gone by for reverting to protection. The view which Disraeli 
thus propounded in defiance of his previous opinions was con- 
firmed by the electors on the dissolution of parliament. Though 
the new government obtained some increased strength from the 
result of tile polls, the country, it was evident, had no intention 
of abandoning the policy of free trade, v/hich by this time, it was 
cl(‘ar, had conferred substantial benefits on all classes. When 
the new parliament met in the autumn of 1852, it was at once 
plain that the issue would be determined on the rival merits 
of the old and the new financial systems. Disraeli courted the 
decision by at once bringing forward the budget, which custom, 
and perhaps convenience, would have justified him in postponing 
till the following spring. His proposal — in which he avowedly 
threw over his friends on the ground that “ he had greater 
subjects to consider than the triumph of obsolete opinions 
was, in effect, an attempt to conciliate his old supporters by 
a policy of doles, and to find the means for doing so by the 
increased taxation of the middle classes. He offered to relieve 
the shipping interest by transferring some of the cost of lighting 
the coasts to the Consolidated Fund ; the West India interest 
by sanctioning the refining of sugar in bond ; and the landed 
classes by reducing the malt tax by one-half, and by repealing 
the old war duty on hops. He suggested that the cost of these 
measures should be defrayed by extending the income tax to 
Ireland, to industrial incomes of £100 and to permanent incomes 
of £50 a year, as well as by doubling the house tax, and extend- 
ing it to all £10 householders. The weight, therefore, of these 
measures was either purposely or unintentionally thrown mainly 
on persons living in houses worth from £10 to £20 a year, or on 
persons in receipt of incomes from £50 to £150 a year. This 
defect in the budget was exposed in a great speech by Gladstone, 
which did much to ensure the defeat of the scheme and the fall 
of the ministry. 

On the resignation of Lord Derby, the queen, anxious to 
terminate a period of weak governments, decided on endeavour- 
ing to combine in one cabinet the chiefs of the Whig 
I 8 S 3 ,' party and the followers of Sir Robert Peel. With this 
view she sent both for Lord Aberdeen, who had held 
the foreign office under Sir Robert, and for Lord Lansdowne, 
who was the Nestor of the Whigs ; and with Lord Lansdowne 
concurrence charged Lord Aberdeen with the task of forming a 
government. In the new ministry Lord Aberdeen became first 
lord of the treasury, Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer, 
Lord John Russell foreign minister — though he was almost 
immediately replaced in the foreign office by Lord Clarendon, 
and himseft assumed the presidency of the council. Lord 
Palmerston went to the home office. One other appointment 
must also be mentioned. The secretary of state for the colonies 
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was also at that time secretary of state for war. No one in 1852, 
however, regarded that office as of material importance, and it 
was entrusted by Lord Aberdeen to an amiable and conscientious 
nobleman, the duke of Newcastle. 

The first session of the Aberdeen administration will be 
chiefly recollected for the remarkable budget which Gladstone 
brought forward. It constituted a worthy supplement 
to the measures of 1842, 1845 and 1846. Gladstone jSST 
swept away the duty on one great necessary of life — 
soap ; he repealed the duties on 123 other articles ; he reduced 
the duties on 1 33 others, among them that on tea ; and he found 
means for paying for these reforms and for the gmdual reduction 
and ultimate abolition of the income tax, which had become 
very unpopular, by (i) extending the tax to incomes of £100 a 
year ; (2) an increase of the spirit duties ; and (3) applying the 
death duties to real property, and to property passing by settle- 
ment. There can be little doubt that this great proposal was 
one of the most striking which had ever been brought forward 
in the House of Commons ; there can also, unhappily, be no 
doubt that its promises and intentions were frustrated by events 
which proved too strong for its author. For Gladstone, in 
framing his budget, had contemplated a continuance of peace, 
and the country was, unhappily, already drifting into war. 

For some years an obscure quarrel had been conducted at 
Constantinople about the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. 
France, relying on a treaty concluded in the first half 
of the i8th century, claimed the guardianship of these 
places for the Latin Church. But the rights which 
the Latin Church had thus obtained had practically fallen into 
disuse, while the Greek branch of the Christian Church had 
occupied and repaired the shrines which the Latins had neglected. 
Jn the years which preceded 1853, however, France had shown 
more activity in asserting her claims ; and the new emperor of 
the French, anxious to conciliate the church which had supported 
his elevation to the throne, had a keen interest in upholding 
them. If, for reasons of policy, the emperor had grounds for his 
action, he had personal motives for thwarting the tsar of Russia ; 
for the latter potentate had been foolish enough, in recognizing 
the second empire, to address its sovereign as “ Mon Cher Ami,’^ 
instead of, in the customary language of sovereigns, as “ Monsieur 
Mon Frdre.” Thus, at the close of 1852, and in the beginning 
of 1853, Russia and France were both addressing opposite and 
irreconcilable demands to the Porte, and France was already 
talking of sending her fleet to the Dardanelles, while Russia was 
placing an army corps on active service and despatching Prince 
Menshikov on a special mission to Constantinople. So far the 
quarrel which had occurred at the Porte was obviously one in 
which Great Britain had no concern. The Aberdeen ministry, 
however, thought it desirable that it should be represented in 
the crisis by a strong man at Constantinople ; and it selected 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe for the post, which he had filled in 
former years with marked ability. Whatever merits Lord 
Stratford possessed — and he stands out in current diplomacy 
as the one strong man whom England had abroad — there was 
no doubt that he had this disqualification : the emperor Nicholas 
had refused some years before to receive him as ambassador at 
St Petersburg, and Lord Stratford had resented, and never 
forgiven, the discourtesy of this refusal. Lord Stratford soon 
discovered that Prince Menshikov was the bearer of larger 
demands, and that he was requiring the Porte to agree to a 
treaty acknowledging the right of Russia to protect the Greek 
Church throughout the Turkish dominions. By Lord Stratford’s 
advice the Porte — ^while making the requisite concession respect- 
ing the holy places — refused to grant the new demand ; and 
Prince Menshikov thereupon withdrew from Constantinople. 

The rejection of Prince Menshikov’s ultimatum was followed 
by momentous consequences. Russia— or rather her tsar — 
resolved on the occupation of the Danubian principalities ; the 
British ministry — though the quarrel did not directly concern 
Great Britain — sent a fleet to the Dardanelles and placed it 
under Lord Stratford’s orders. Diplomacy, however, made a 
fresh attempt to terminate the dispute, and in July 1853 a note 
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was agreed upon by the four neutral powers, France, Great 
Britain, Austria and Prussia, which it was decided to present 
to Constantinople and St Petersburg, This note, the adoption of 
which would have ensured peace, was accepted at St Petersburg ; 
at Constantinople it was, unfortunately, rejected, mainly on Lord 
Stratford’s advice, and in oppositbn to his instructions from 
home. Instead, however, of insisting on the adoption of the note 
to which it had agreed, Lord Aberdeen’s ministry recommended 
the tsar to accept some amendments to it suggested by Lord 
Stratford, which it was disposed to regard as unimportant. It 
then discovered, however, that the tsar attached a meaning to 
the original note differing from that which it had itself applied 
to it, and in conjunction with France it thereupon ceased to 
recommend the Vienna note — as it was called — for acceptance. 
This decision separated the two western powers from Austria 
and Prussia, who were disposed to think that Russia had done 
all that could haveifjbeen rexjuired of her in accepting the note 
which the four powers had agreed upon. 

It was obvious that the control of the situation was passing 
from the hands of the cabii>ct at home into those of Lord Stratford 
at Constantinople. The ambassador, in fact, had the great 
advantage that he knew his own mind ; the cabinet laboured 
under the fabil disadvantage that it had, collectively, no mind. 
Its chief, Lord Aberdeen, was dominated by a desire to preserve 
peace ; but he had not the requisite force to control the stronger 
men who were nominally serving under him. Lord John Russell 
was a little sore at his own treatment by his party. He thought 
that he had a claim to the first place in the ministry, and he did 
not, in consequence, give the full support to Lord Aberdeen 
which the latter had n right to expect from him. Lord Palmerston, 
on tlw other hand, had no personal grudge to nurture, but he was 
convinced that the first duty of England was to support Turkey 
and to resist Russia. He represented in the cabinet the views 
which Lord Stratford was enforcing at Constantinople, and 
step by step Lord Stratford, thus supported, drove the country 
nearer and nearer to war. 

In October the Porte, encouraged by the presence of the 
British in the Bosporus, took the bold step of summoning 
the Russians to evacuate the principalities. Following up this 
den^d the Turkish troops attacked the Russian army, and 
inflicted on it one or two sharp defeats. The Russians retaliated 
by loosing their squadron from Sevastopol, and on the 30th of 
November it attacked and destroyed tlie Turkish fleet at Sinope. 
The massacre of Sinope — as it was rather inaccurately called 
in Great Britain, for it is diflicult to deny that it was a legitimate 
act of a belligerent power — created on almost irresistible demand 
for war among tlie British people. Yielding to popular opinion, 
the British ministry assented to a suggestion of the French 
emperor tliat the fleets of the allied powers should enter the 
Black Sea and ** invite ” every Russian vessel to return to 
Sevastopol. The decision was taken at an unfortunate hour. 
CrtauMtt pursuing their labours at Vienna, had 

War. succeeded in drawing up a fresh note which they thought 

might prove acceptable both at St Petersburg and at 
Constantinople. This note was presented almost at the moment 
the tsar learned that the French and British fleets had entered the 
^ck Sea, and the Russian government, instead of considering 
it, withdrew its ministers from London and Paris ; the Frendi 
and British ambassadors were thereupon withdrawn from St 
Petersburg. An ultimatum was soon afterwards addre.s.sed to 
Russia requiring her to evacuate the principalities, and war 
began. In deciding on war the British government relied on 
the capacity of its fleet, which was entrusted to the command 
of Sir C^lmrles Napier, to strike a great blow in the Baltic. The 
fleet was despatched with extraordinary rejoicings, and amidst 
loud and confident expressions of its certain triumph. As a 
matter of fact it did very little. In the south of Europe, however, 
the Turkish armies on the Danube, strengthened by the advice 
of British officers^ were more successful The Russians were 
forc^ to retire, and the priiicipalities were evacuated. Aprudent 
administration might possibly have succeeded in stopping the 
war at this point. But the temper of the country was by this 
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time excited, and it was loudly demanding something more than 
a preliminary success. It was resolved to invade the Crimea 
and attack the great arsenal, Sevastopol, whence the Russian 
fleet had sailed to Sinope, and in September 1854 the allied 
armies landed in the Crimea. On the 20th the Russian army, 
stron^y posted on the banks of the Alma, was completely defeated, 
and it is almost certain that, if the victor)' had been at once 
followed up, Sevastopol would have fallen. The commanders 
of the allied armies, however, hesitated to throw themselves 
against the forts erected to the north of the town, and decided 
onth^ hazardous task of marching round Sevastopol and attacking 
it from the south. The movement was successfully carried out, 
but the Allies again hesite.ted to attempt an immediate assault, 
'fhe Russians, who were advised by Colonel Todleben, the only 
military man who attained a great reputation in the war, thus 
gained time to strengthen their position by earthworks ; and 
the Allies found themselves forced, with scanty preparations, to 
undertake a regular siege against an enemy whose force was 
numerically superior to their own. In the early days of the 
siege, indeed, the allied armies were twice in great peril. A 
formidable attack on the 2Sth October on the British position 
at lialaklava led to a series of encounters which displayed the 
bravery of British troops, but did not enhance the reputation of 
British commanders. A still more formidable sortie on the 5t}i 
of November was with difficulty repulsed at Inkerman. And 
the Russians soon afterwards found, in the climate of the country, 
a powerful ally. The allied armies, imperfectly organized, and 
badly equipped for such a camptiign, suffered severely from the 
hardships of a Crimean winter. The whole expedition seemed 
likely to melt away from want and disease. 

The terrible condition of the army, vividly described in the 
letters which the war correspondents of the newspapers sent home, 
aroused strong feelings of indignation in Great Britain. When 
parliament met Roebuck gave notice that he would move for 
a committee of inquiry. Lord John Russell— who had already 
vainly urged in the cabinet that the duke of Newcastle should be 
superseded, and the conduct of the war entrusted to a stronger 
minister — ^resigned office. His resignation was followed by the 
defeat of the government, and Lord Aberdeen, thus driven from 
power, was succeeded by Lord Palmerston. In selecting him 
for the post, the queen undoubtedly placed her seal on the wish 
of the country to carry out the war to the bitter end. 

But it so happened that the formation of a new 
ministry was accompanied by a fresh effort to make mthUry. 
terms of peace. Before the change of administration 
a conference had been decided on, and Lord l^almerston 
entrusted its management to Lord John Russell. While the 
latter was on his way to Vienna an event occurred which seemed 
at first to facilitate his task. The tsar, worn out with disappoint- 
ment, suddenly died, and was succeeded by his son Alexander. 
Unfortunately the conference failed, and the war went on for 
another )^ear. In September 1855 the allied troops succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the southern side of Sevastopol, and 
the emperor of the French, satisfied with this partial success, or 
alarmed at the expense of the war, decided on withdrawing from 
the struggle. The attitude of Napoleon made the conclusion 
of peace only a question of time. In the beginning of 1856 a 
congress to discuss tl^e terms was assembled at ]*aris ; in February 
hostilities were suspended ; and in April a treaty was concluded. 
The peace set back the boundaries of Russia from the Danube 
to the Pnith ; it secured the free navigation of the first of these 
rivers ; it opened the Black Sea to the commercial navies of the 
world, closing it to vesseJs of war, and forbidding the establish- 
ment of arsenals upon its shores. The last condition, to which 
Great Britain attached most importance, endured for about 
fourteen years. Peace without this provision could undoubtedly 
have been secured at Vienna, and the prolongation of the war 
from 1855 to 1856 only resulted in securing this arrangeiru nt for 
a little more than one decade. 

The Crimean War left other legacies behind it. The British 
government had for some time regarded with anxiety the 
gradual enaoachments of Russia in central Asia. Russian 
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diplomacy waa exerting an increasing influence in Persia^ and 
tbs latter had always coveted the city of Herat, which was 
popularly regar^d as the gate of India. In 1856 the Persian 
j^ovenunent, believing that England had her hands fully occupied 
in the Crimea, seized Herat, and, in consequence, a fresh war — 
in which a British army under Sir James Outram rapidly secured 
a victory — broke out. The campaign, entered upon when 
parliament was not in session, was unpopular in the country. 
A grave constitutional question, which was ultimately settled 
by legislation, was raised as to the right of the government to 
undertake military operations beyond the boundaries of India 
without the consent of parliament. But the incidents 
the Persian war were soon forgotten in tlie presence 
ChioM. ^ Still graver crisis ; for in the following year, 1857, 
the country suddenly found itself involved in war 
with China, and face to face with one of the greatest dangers 
which it has ever encountered— the mutiny of the sepoy anny in 
India. The Chintsse war arose from the seizure by the Chinese 
authorities of a small vessel, the “ Arrow ” commanded by a 
British subject, and at one time holding a licence (which, however, 
had expired at the time of the seizure) from the British super- 
intendent at Hongkong, and the detention of her crew on the 
charge of piracy. Sir John Bowring, who represented Great 
Britain in China, failing to secure the reparation and apology 
which he demanded, directed the British admiral to bombard 
Canton. Lord Palmerston’s cabinet decided to approve and 
support Sir John Bowring’s vigorous action. Cobden, However, 
brought forward a motion in the House of Commons condemning 
these high-handed proceedings. He succeeded in securing the 
co-operation of his own friends, of Lord John Russell, and of 
other independent Liberals, as well as of the Conservative party, 
and in inflicting a signal defeat on the government. Lord 
Palmerston at once appealed from the House to the country. 
The constituencies, imperfectly acquainted with tlie technical 
issues involved in the dispute, rallied to the minister, who was 
upholding British interests. Lord Palmerston obtained a 
decisive victory, and returned to power apparently in irresistible 
strength. Lord Elgin had already been sent to China with a 
considerable force to support the demand for redress. On his 
way thither he learned that the British in India were reduced 
to the last extremities by the mutiny of the native army in 
Bengal, and, on the application of Lord Canning, the governor- 
general, he decided on diverting the troops, intended to bring 
the Chinese to reason, to the more pressing duty of saving India 
for the British crown. 

During the years which had followed the accession of the 
queen, the territories and responsibilities of the East India 
Company had been considerably enlarged by the 
muSny. annexation ol Sind by Lord EHenborough, the conquest 
of the Punjab after two desperate military campaigns 
under Lord Dalhousie, the conquest of Pegu, and the annexation 
of Oudh, These great additions to the empire had naturally 
imposed on increased strain on the Indian troops, while the 
British garrison, instead of being augmented, had been depleted 
to meet the necessities of the Russian war. Several circum- 
stances, moreover, tended to propagate disaffection in the Indian 
army. Indian troops operating outside the Company's dominions 
were granted increased allowances, but these were automatically 
reduced when conquest brought the provinces in which they 
were serving within the British pale. The Sepoys again had 
an ineradicable dislike to serve beyond the sea, and the invasion 
of Pegu necessitated their transport by water to the seat of war. 
Finally, the invention of a new rifle led to the introduction of a 
cartrit^e which, thpugh it was officially denied at the moment, 
was in fact lubricated with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard. 
The Sepoys thouf^t that their caste would be destroyed if they 
toadied the fat of the sacred cow or unclean pig ; they were even 
persuaded that the British government wished to destroy their 
caste in order to facilitate their conversion to Christianity. 
IsolBited mutinies im Bengal were succeeded by much more serious 
events at Cawnpore in Qudh, and at Meerut in the North-West 
Provinces. From Meerut the mutineers, after some acts of 
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outrage and murder, moved on Delhi, the capital of the old 
Mc^ul empire, which became the headquarters of the mutiny. 
In Oudh the native regiments placed themselves under a Mahratta 
chief, Nana Sahib, by whose orders the British in Cawnpore, 
including the womwi and children, were foully murdered. In 
the summer of 1857 these events seemed to imperil British rule 
in India. In the autumn the courage of the troops and the arrival 
of reiniorcements gradually restored the British cause. Delhi, 
after a memorable siege, was at last taken by a brilliant assault. 
Lucknow, where a small British garrison was besieged in the 
residency, was twice relieved, once temporarily by Sir James 
Outram and General Havelock, and afterwcuds permanently 
by Sir Colin Campbell, who had been sent out from England to 
t^e the chief command. Subsequent military operations broke 
up the remnants of the revolt, and in the beginn^ of 185A the 
authority of the queen was restored throughout India. The 
mutiny, however, had impressed its lesson on the British people, 
and, as the first consequence, it was decided to transfer the 
government from the old East India Company to the crown. 
Lord Palmerston’s administration was defeated on another issue 
before it succeeded in carrying the measure which it introduced 
for the purpose, though Lord Derby’s second ministry, which 
succeeded it, was compelled to frame its proposals on somewhat 
similar lines. The home government of India was entrusted to a 
secretary of state, with a council to assist him \ and though the 
numbers of the council have been reduced, the form of govern- 
ment which was then established has endured. 

The cause which led to the second fall of I.ord Palmerston 
was in one sense unexpected. Some Italian refugees living 
in London, of whom Orsini was the chief, formed a 
design to assassinate the emperor of the French. On 
the evening of 14th January 1858, while the emperor, accom- 
panied by the empress, was driving to the opera, these men threw 
some bombs under his carriage. The brutal attempt happily 
failed. Neither the emperor nor the empress was injured by the 
explosion, but the carriage in which they were driving was 
wrecked, and a large number of persons who happened to be in 
the street at the time were either killed or wounded. This 
horrible outrage naturally created indignation in France, and 
it unfortunately became plain that the conspiracy had been 
hatched in England, and that the bombs had been manufactured 
in Birmingham. On these facts becoming known, Count 
Walewski, the chief of the French foreign office, who was urrfted 
by ties of blood to tlie emperor, called on the British government 
to provide against the danger to which France was exposed. 

Ought the right of asylum to protect such a state of things ? ” 
he asked. Is hospitality due to assassins ? Ought the British 
legislature to continue to favour their designs and their plans ? 
And can it continue to shelter persons who by the.se flagrant acts 
l^ace themselves beyond the pale of common rights ? ” Lord 
Clarendon, the head of the British foreign office, told the French 
ambassador, who read him this despatch, that “ no consideration 
on earth would induce the British parliament to pass a measure 
for the extradition of political refugees,” but he added that it 
was a question whether the law was as complete and as stringent 
as it should be, and he stated that the government had already 
referred the whole subject to the law officers of the crown foo: 
their consideration. Having made these remarks, however, he 
judged it wise to refrain from giving any formal reply to Count 
Walewski’s despatch, and contented himself with privately 
communicating to the British ambassador in Paris tlie difficulties 
of the British government. After receiving the opinion of the 
law officers the cabinet decided to introduce a bill into parlia- 
ment increasing in England the punishment for a conspiracy 
to commit a felony either within or without the United Kingdom. 
The first reading of this bill was passed by a considerable 
majority. But, before the bill came on for a second reading, the 
language which was being used in France created strong resent- 
ment m England. The regiments of the French army sent 
addresses to the emperor congratulating him on his escape and 
violently denouncing the Briti^ people. Some of these addresses, 
which were published in the MoniUur, spoke of London as an 
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assassins* den,*' and invited the emperor to give his troops the 
order to destroy it. Such language did not make it easier to 
alter the law in the manner desired by the government. The 
House of Commons, reflecting the spirit of the country, blamed 
Lord Clarendon for neglecting to answer Count Walewski’s 
despatch, and blamed Lord Pdmerston for introducing a bill 
at French dictation. The feeling was so strong that, when the 
Conspiracy Bill came on for a second reading, an amendment 
hostile to the government was carried, and Ix)rd Palmerston 
at once resigned. 

For a second time Lord Derby undertook the difficult task 
of carrying on the work of government without the support of 
Lced ^ majority of the House of Commons. If the liberal 
D9rby*M party had been united his attempt would have failed 
immediately. In 1858, however, the Liberal party 
miniatry, cohesion. The wave of popularity which had 

carried Lord Palmerston to victory in 1857 had lost its strength. 
The Radicals, who were slowly recovering the influence they had 
lost during the Crimean War, regarded even a Conservative 
government as preferable to his return to power, while many 
Liberals desired to entrust the fortunes of their party to the 
guidance of their former chief. Lord J ohn Russell. It was obvious 
to most men that the dissensions thus visible in the Liberal 
ranks could be more easily healed in the cold shade of the 
opposition benches than in the warmer sunlight of office. And 
therefore, though no one had much confidence in Lord Derby, 
or in the stability of his second administration, every one was 
disposed to acquiesce in its temporary occupation of office. 

Ministries which exist by sufferance are necessarily compelled 
to adapt their measures to the wishes of those who permit them 
to continue in power. The second ministry of Lord Derby 
experienced the truth of this rule. For some years a controyemy 
had been conducted in the legislature in reference to the admission 
of the Jews to parliament. This dispute had been raised in 1847 
into a question of practical moment by the election of Baron 
Lionel Nathan Rothschild as representative of the City of 1 .ondon, 
and its importance had been emphasized in 1851 by the return 
of another Jew, Alderman Salomons, for another constituency. 
The Liberal party generally in the House of Commons was in 
favour of such a modification of the oaths as would enable the 
Jews so elected to take their seats. The bulk of the 
Conservative party, on the contrary, and the House 
of Lords, were strenuously opposed to the change. 
Early in 1858 the House of Commons, by an increased 
majority, passed a bill amending the oaths imposed by law on 
members of both Houses, and directing the omission of the words 
“ on the true faith of a Christian from the oath of abjuration 
when it was taken by a Jew. If the Conservatives had remained 
in opposition there can be little doubt that this bill would have 
shared the fate of its predecessors and have been rejected by the 
Lords. The lord chancellor, indeed, in speaking upon the clause 
relieving the Jews, expressed a hope that the peers w^ould not 
hesitate to pronounce that our “ Lord is king, be the people never 
so impatient.” But some Conservative peers realized the in- 
convenience of maintaining a conflict between the two Houses 
when the Conservatives were in power ; and Lord l.ucan, who 
had commanded the cavalry in the Crimea, suggested as a com- 
promise that either House should be authorized by resolution to 
determine the form of oath to be administered to its members. 
This solution was reluctantly accepted by Lord Derby, and 
Baron Rothschild was thus enabled to take the seat from which 
he had been so long excluded. Eight years afterwards parliament 
was induced to take a fresh step in advance. It imposed a new 
oath from which the words which disqualified the Jews were 
omitted. The door of the House of Lords was thus thrown open, 
and in 1885 Baron Nathan Mayer Rothschild, raised to the 
peerage, was enabled to take his seat in the upper chamber. 

This question was not the only one on which a Conservative 
government, without a m^ority at its back, was compelled to 
make concessions. For years past a growing disposition 
had been displayed among the more earnest Liberals to extend 
the provisions of the Reform Act of 1832. Lord John Russell’s 
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ministry had been defeated in 1851 on a proposal of Locke 
King to place £10 householders in counties on the same footing 
as regards the franchise as £10 householders in towns, 
and Lord John himself in 1854 had actually intro- aHHTssp. 
duced a new Reform Bill. After the general election of 
1857 the demand for reform increased, and, in accepting office 
in 1858, Lord Derby thought it necessary to declare that, though 
he had maintained in opposition that the settlement of 2832, with 
all its anomalies, afforded adequate representation to all classes, 
the promises of previous governments and the expectations of 
the people imposed on him the duty of bringing forward legislation 
on the subject. The scheme which Lord Derby’s government 
adopted was peculiar. Its chief proposal was the extension of 
the county franchise to £10 householders. But it also proposed 
that persons possessing a 40s. freehold in a borough should in 
future have a vote in the borough in which their property was 
situated, and not in the county. The bill also conferred the 
franchise on holders of a certain amount of stock, on depositors 
in savings banks, on graduates of universities, and on other 
persons qualified by position or education. The defect of the 
bill was that it did nothing to meet the only real need of reform — 
the enfranchisement of a certain proportion of the working classes. 
On the contrary, in this respect it perpetuated the settlement 
of 1832. The £10 householder was still to furnish the bulk of 
the electorate, and the ordinary working man could not afford 
to pay £10 a year for his house. While the larger proposals of 
the bill were thus open to grave objection, its subsidiary features 
provoked ridicule. The suggestions that votes should be con- 
ferred on graduates and stockholders were laughed at as ” fancy 
franchises.” The bill, moreover, was not brought forward with 
the authority of a united cabinet. Two members of the govern- 
ment — Spencer Walpole and Henley — declined to be responsible 
for its provisions, and placed their resignations in Lord Derby’s 
hands. In Walpole’s judgment the bill was objectionable because 
it afforded no reasonable basis for a stable settlement. There 
was nothing in a £10 franchise which was capable of permanent 
defence, and if it was at once applied to counties as well as 
boroughs it would sooner or later be certain to be extended. 
He himself advocated with some force that it would be wiser 
and more popular to fix the county franchise at £20 and the; 
borough franchise at £6 rateable value ; and he contended that 
such a settlement could be defended on the old principle that 
taxation and representation should go together, for £20 was the 
minimum rent at which the house tax commenced, and a rateable 
value of £6 was the point at which the householder could not 
compound to pay his rates through his landlord. Weakened 
by the defection of two of its more important members, the govern- 
ment had little chance of obtaining the acceptance of its scheme. 
An amendment by l^ord John Russell, condemning its main 
provisions, was adopted in an unusually full house by a sub- 
stantial majority, and the cabinet had no alternative but to 
resign or dissolve. It chose the latter course. The general 
election, which almost immediately took place, increased to 
some extent the strength of the Conservative party. For the 
first time since their secession from Sir Robert Peel the Con- 
servatives commanded more than three hundred votes in the 
House of Commons, but this increased strength was not sufficient 
to ensure them a maj ority . When the new parliament assembled , 
Lord Hartington, the eldest son of the duke of Devonshire, was 
put forward to propose a direct vote of want of confidence in the 
administration. It was carried by 323 votes to 310, and the 
second Derby administration came to an end. 

It was plain that the House of Commons had withdrawn its 
support from Lord Derby, but it was not clear that any other 
leading politician would be able to form a government, 

The jealousies between Lord John Russell and Lord atQn*a 
Palmerston still existed ; the more extreme men, who aacoaa 
were identified with the policy of Cobden and Bright, 
had little confidence in either of these statesmen j and it was 
still uncertain whether the able group who had been the friends 
of Sir Robert Peel would finally gravitate to the Conservative 
or to the Liberal camp. The queen, on the advice of Lord Derby, 
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endeavoured to solve the first of these difficulties by sending 
for Lord Granville, who led the Liberal party in the Lords, and 
authorizing him to form a government which should combine, 
as far as possible, all the more prominent Liberals. The attempt, 
however, failed, and the queen thereimon fell back upon Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John Russell agreea to accept office as foreign 
minister ; Gladstone consented to take the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. Cobden was offered, but declined, the presidency 
of the Board of lYade ; and the post which he refused was 
conferred on a prominent free trader, who had associated 
himself with CobdenY fortunes, Milner Gibson. Thus Lord 
Palmerston had succeeded in combining in one ministry the 
various representatives of political progress. He had secured 
the support of the Peelites, who had left him after the fall of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1855, and of the free traders, who had done 
so much to defeat him in 1857 and 1858. His new administration 
was accordingly based on a broader bottom, and contained 
greater elements of strength than his former cabinet. And the 
countrjr was requiring more stable government. The first three 
ministries of the queen had endured from the spring of 1835 to 
the spring of 1852, or for very nearly seventeen years ; but the 
next seven years had seen the formation and dissolution of no 
less than four cabinets. It was felt that these frequent changes 
were unfortunate for the country, and every one was glad to 
welcome the advent of a government which seemed to promise 
greater pcnnanence. 'I'hat promise was fulfilled. The s^dminis- 
tration which Lord Palmerston succeeded in forming in 1859 
endured till his death in 1865, and with slight modifications, 
under its second chief Lord John (afterwards Earl) Russell, till 
the summer of 1866. It had thus a longer life than any cabinet 
which had governed England since the first Reform Act. But 
it owed its lasting character to the benevolence of its opponents 
rather than to the enthusiasm of its supporters. The Con- 
servatives learned to regard the veteran statesman, who had 
combined all sections of Liberals under his banner, as the most 
powerful champion of Conservative principles ; a virtual truce 
of parties was established during his continuance in office ; and, 
for the most part of his ministry, a tacit understanding existed 
that the minister, on his side, should pursue a Conservative 
policy, and that the Conservatives, on theirs, should abstain 
from any real attempt to oust him from power. Lord John 
Russell, indeed, was too earnest in his desire for reform to abstain 
from one serious effort to accomplish it. Early in i860 he pro- 
posed, with the sanction of the cabinet, a measure providing 
for the extension of the county franchise to £10 householders, 
of the borough franchise to £6 householders, and for a moderate 
redistribution of scats. But the country, being in enjoyment of 
considerable prosperity, paid only a languid attention to the 
scheme ; its indifference was reflected in the House ; the Con- 
servatives were encouraged in their opposition by the lack of 
interest which the new bill excited, and the almost unconcealed 
dislike of the prime minister to its provisions. The bill, thus 
steadily opposed and half-heartedly supported, made only slow 
progress ; and at last it was withdrawn by its author. He did 
not again attempt during Lord Palmerston’s life to reintroduce 
the subject. Absorbed in the work of the foreign office, which 
at this time was abnormally active, he refrained from pressing 
home the arguments for internal reform. 

In one important department, however, the ministry departed 
from the Conservative policy it pursued in other matters. 

Gladstone signalized his return to the exchequer by 
Mt^*M ^ scries of budgets which excited keen 

opposition at the time, but in the result largely added 
to the prosperity of the country. The first of these 
great budgets, in i860, was partly inspired by the necessity of 
adapting the fiscal system to meet the requirements of a com- 
mercial treaty which, mainly through Cobden’s exertions, had 
been concluded with the emperor of the French. The treaty 
bound France to reduce her duties on English coal and iron, and 
on many manufactured articles ; while, in return. Great Britain 
undertook to sweep away the duties on all manufactured goods, 
and largely to reduce those on French wines. But Gladstone 
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was not content with these great alterations, which involved a 
loss of nearly £1,200,000 a year to the exchequer ; he vduntarily 
undertook to sacrifice another million on what he called a supple- 
mental measure of customs reform. He proposed to repeal the 
duties on paper, by which means he hoped to increase the 
opportunities of providing cheap literature for the people. The 
budget of i860 produced a protracted controversy. The French 
treaty excited more criticism than enthusiasm on both sides of 
the Channel. In France the manufacturers complained that 
they would be unable to stand against the competition of English 
goods. In England many people thought that Great Bntain 
was wasting her resources and risking her supreniocy by giving 
the French increased facilities for taking her iron, coal and 
machinery, and that no adequate advant^e could result from 
the greater consumption of cheap claret. But the criticism 
which the French treaty aroused was drowned in the clamour 
which was created by the proposed repeal of the paper duties. 
The manufacture of paper was declared to be a struggling 
industry, which would be destroyed by the withdrawal of 
protection. The dissemination of cheap literature and the 
multiplication of cheap newspapers could not compensate the 
nation for the ruin of an important trade. If money could be 
spared, moreover, for the remission of taxation, the paper duties 
were much less oppressive than those on some other articles. 
The tax on tea, for example, which had been raised during the 
late war to no less than is. 5d. a lb, was much more injurious ; 
and it would be far wiser — so it was contended — to reduce the 
duty on tea than to abandon the duties on paper. Notwith- 
standing the opposition which the Paper Duties Bill 
undoubtedly excited, the proposal was carried in the 
Commons ; it was, however, thrown out in the Lords, rtptnM, 
and its rejection led to a crisis which seemed at one 
time to threaten the good relations between the two houses of 
parliament. It was argued that if the Lords had the right to 
reject a measure remitting existing duties, they had in effect the 
right of imposing taxation, since there was no material difference 
between the adoption of a new tax and the continuance of an 
old one which the Commons had determined to repeal. Lord 
Palmerston, however, with some tact postponed the controversy 
for the time by obtaining the appointment of a committee to 
search for precedents ; and, after the report of the committee, 
he moved a series of resolutions affirming the right of the 
Commons to grant aids and supplies as their exclusive privilege, 
stating that the occasional rejection of financial measures by 
the Lords had always been regarded with peculiar jealousy, 
but declaring that the Commons had the remedy in their own 
hands by so framing bills of supply as to secure their acceptance. 
In accordance with this suggestion the Commons in the following 
year again resolved to repeal the paper duties; but, instead 
of embodying their decision in a separate bill, they included it 
in the same measure which dealt with all the financial arrange- 
ments of the year, and thus threw on the Lords the responsibility 
of either accepting the proposal, or of paralysing the whole 
machinery of administration by depriving the crown of the 
supplies which were required for the public services. The Lords 
were not prepared to risk this result, and they accordingly 
accepted a reform which they could no longer resist, and the bill 
became law. In order to enable him to accomplish these great 
changes, Gladstone temporarily raised the income tax, which he 
found at qd. in the £, to lod. But the result of his reforms 
was so marked that he was speedily able to reduce it. The 
revenue increased by leaps and bounds, and the income tax was 
gradually reduced till it stood at 4d. in the closing years of the 
administration. During the same period the duty on tea was 
reduced from is. 5d. to fid. a tb ; and the national debt 
was diminished from rather more than £800,000,000 to rather 
less than £780,000,000, the charge for the debt declining, mainly 
through the falling in of the long annuities, by some £2,600,000 
a year. With the possible exception of Sir Robert Peel*s term 
of office, no previous period of British history had been memor- 
able for a series of more remarkable financial reforms. Their 
success redeemed the character of the administration. The 
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LiberalSi who complained that their leaders were pursuing a 
Conservative policy, could at least consde themselves by the 
reflection that the chancellor of the exchequer was introducing 
satisfactory budgets. The language, moreover, which Gladstone 
vras holding on other subjects encouraged the more advanced 
Liberals to expect that he would ultimately place himself at the 
head of the party of progress. This expectation was the more 
remarkable because Gladstone was the representative in the 
cabinet of the old Conservative party which Sir Robert Peel 
had led rto victory. As lately as 1858 he had reluctantly refused 
to serve under Lord Derby ; he was still a member of the Carlton 
Qub ; he sat for the university of Oxford ; and on many ques- 
tions he displayed a constant sympathy with Conservative 
traditions. Yet, on all the chief domestic questions which came 
before parliament in Lord Palmerston’s second administration, 
Gladstone almost invariably took a more Liberal view than his 
chief. It was understood, indeed, that the relations between the 
two men were not always harmonious ; that Lord Palmerston 
disapproved the resolute conduct of Gladstone, and that Glad- 
stone deplored the Conservative tendencies of Lord Palmerston. 
It was believed that Gladstone on more than one occasion 
desired to escape from a position which he disliked by resigning 
office, and that the resignation was only averted through a 
consciousness that the ministry could not afford to lose its most 
eloquent member. 

While on domestic matters, other than those affecting finance, 
the Liberal ministry was pursuing a Conservative policy, its 
members were actively engaged on, and the attention of the 
public was keenly directed to, affairs abroad. For the period 
was erne of foreign unrest, and Uie wars which were then waged 
have left an enduring mark on the map of the world, and have 
affected the position of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. In 
the far East, the operations which it had been decided to under- 
take in China were necessarily postponed on account of the 
diversion of the forces, intend^ to exact redress at Peking, to 
the suppression of mutiny in India. It was only late in 1858 
that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary 
(for France joined England in securing simultaneous redress for 
grievances of her own), were enabled to obtain suitable reparation. 
It was arranged that the treaty, which was then provisionally 
concluded at Tientsin, should be ratified at Peking in the foUow- 

CtinawMr 1^59 (afterwards Sir 

iSSMO, * Frederick) Bruce, Lord Elgin’s brother, who had been 
appointed plenipotentiary, attempted to proceed up 
the Peiho with the object of securing its ratification. The allied 
squadron, however, was stopiped by the forts at the mouth of 
the Peiho, which fired on the vessels ; a landing party, which 
was disembarked to storm the forts, met with a disastrous check, 
and the squadron had to retire with an acknowledged loss of 
tliree gunboats and 400 men. This reverse necessitated fresh 
operations, and in i860 1 .ord Elgin and Baron Gros were directed 
to return to China, and, at the head of an adequate force, were 
instructed to exact an apology for the attack on the allied fleets, 
the ratification and execution of the treaty of Tientsin, and the 
payment of an indemnity for the expenses of the war. The weak- 
ness of the Chinese empire was not appreciated at that time ; 
the unfortunate incident on the Peiho in the previous summer had 
created an exaggerated impression of the strength of the Chinese 
arms, and some natural anxiety was felt for tlie success of the 
expedition. But the allied armies met with no serious resistance. 
The Chinese, indeed, endeavoured to delay their progress by 
negotiation rather than by force ; and they succseeded in treacher- 
ously arresting some distinguished persons who had been sent 
into the Chinese lines to n^otiate* But by the middle of October 
the Chinese army was decisively defeated ; Peking was occupied ; 
those British and French prisoners who had not succumbed to 
the hardships of their confinement were liberated. Lord Elgin 
determined on tc^hing the rulers of China a lesson by the 
destruction of the kummer palace ; and the Chinese government 
was compelled to submit'trf'the terms of the Allies, and to ratify 
the treaty of Tientsin. There is no doubt that these operations 
helped to open the Chinese markets to British trade ; but 
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incidentally, by regulating the emigration of Chmese coolies, 
they had the unforeseen effect of exposing the industrial markets 
of the world to the serious competition of “cheap yellow” 
labour. A distinguished foreign statesman observed that Lord 
Palmerston had made a mistake. He thought that he had 
opened China to Europe* ; instead, he had let out the Chinese. 
It was perhaps a happier result of the war that it tended to the 
continuance of the Anglo-French alliance. French and British 
troops had again co-operated in a joint enterprise, and had 
shared the dangers and successes of a campaign. 

War was not confined to China. In the beginning of 1859 
diplomatists were alarmed at the language addressed by the 
emperor of the French to the Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
which seemed to breathe the menace of a rupture. Notwith- 
standing the exertions which Great Britain made to avert 
hostilities, the provocation of Count Cavour induced Austria 
to declare war against Piedmont, and Napoleon thereupon 
moved to the support of his ally, promising to free Italy from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. As a matter of fact, the attitude of 
northern Germany, which was massing troops on the Rhine, 
and the defenceless condition of France, which was drained of 
soldiers for the Italian campa^, induced the emperor to halt 
before he had carried out his purpose, and terms of peace 
were hastily concerted at Villafranca, and were; afterwards 
confirmed at Zurich, by which Lombardy was given 
to Piedmont, while Austria was left in possession of 
Venice and the Quadrilateral, and central Italy was 
restored to its former rulers. The refusal of the Italians to take 
back tlie Austrian grand dukes made the execution of these 
arrangements impracticable. Napoleon, indeed, used his 
influence to carry them into effect; but Lord John Russell, 
who was now in charge of the British foreign office, and who had 
Lord Palmerston and Gladstone on his side in the cabinet, gave 
a vigorous support to the claim of the Italians that their country 
should be allowed to regulate her own affairs. I'he Trench 
emperor had ultimately to yield to the determination of the 
inhabitants of central Italy, when it was backed by the arguments 
of the British foreign office, and Tuscany, Modena, Parma, as 
well as a portion of the states of the Church, were united to 
Piedmont. There was no doubt that through the whole of the 
negotiations the Italians were largely indebted to the labours 
of Lord John Russell. They recognized that they owed more 
to the moral support of England than to the armed assistance 
of France. The French emperor, moreover, took a step which 
lost him the sympathy of many Italians. Before the war he 
had arranged with Count Cavour that France should rcx:cive, 
as the price of her aid, the duchy of Savoy and the county of 
Nice. After Villafranca, the emperor, frankly recognizing tliat 
he liad only half kept his promise, consented to waive his claim 
to these provinces. But, when he found himself unable to resist 
the annexation of central Italy to Piedmont, he reverted to tlie 
old arrangement. The formation of a strong Piedmontese 
kingdom, with the spoliation of the papal dominion, was un- 
popular in France ; and he thought — perhaps naturally — that 
he must have someliiing to show his people in return for sacrifices 
which had cost him the lives of 50,000 French soldiers, and 
concessions which the whole Catholic party in France resented. 
Count Cavour consented to pay the price which Napoleon thus 
exacted, and the frontier of France was accordingly extended 
to the Alps. But it is very doubtful whether Napoleon did not 
lose more than he gained by this addition to his territory. It 
certainly cost him the active friendship of Great Britain. The 
Anglo-French alliance had been already strained by the language 
of tlie French colonels in 1858 and the Franco-Austrian Vvar of 
1859 ; it never fully recovered from the shock which it received 
by the evidence, which the annexation of Savoy and Nice gave, 
of the ambition of the French emperor. The British people gave 
way to what Cobden called the last of the three panics. Lord 
Palmerston proposed and carried the provision of a large sum 
of money for the fortification of the coasts ; and the volunteer 
movement, which had its origin in 1859, received a remarkable 
stimulus in i860. In this year the course of events in Italy 
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emphasized the differences between the policy of Great Britain 
and that of France. Garibaldi^ with a thousand followers, made 
his famous descent on the coast of Sicily. After making himself 
master of that island, he crossed over to the mainland, drove the 
king of Naples out of his capital, and fgrced him to take refuge 
in Gaeta. In France these events were regarded with dismay. 
The emperor wished to stop Garibaldi’s passage across the strait, 
and stationed his fleet at Gaeta to protect the king of Naples. 
Lord John Russell, on the contrary, welcomed Garibaldi’s 
success with enthusiasm. He declined to intervene in the 
affairs of Italy by confining the great liberator to Sicily ; he 
protested against the presence of the French fleet at Gaeta; 
and when other foreign nations denounced the conduct of Pied- 
mont, he defended it by quoting Vattel and citing the example 
of William III. When, finally, Italian troops entered the 
dominions of the pope, France withdrew her ambassador from 
the court of Turin, and England under Lord John RusselLs 
advice at once recognized the new kingdom of Italy. 

In these great events — for the union of Italy was the greatest 
fact which had been accomplished in Europe since the fall of 
the first Napoleon— the British ministry had undoubtedly 
acquired credit. It was everywhere felt that the new kingdom 
owed much to the moral support which had been steadily and 
consistently given to it by Great Britain. Soon afterwards, 
however, in the autumn of 1863, the death of the king of Denmark 
led to a new revolution in the north of Europe, in which Lord 
Palmerston’s government displayed less resolution, and lost 
much of the prestige which it had acquired by its Italian policy. 
The duchies of Sclilcswig and Holstein had been for centuries 
united to the kingdom of Denmark by the golden link of the 
SethB' crown ; in other respects tliey had been organically 
wij^ kept distinct, while one of them — Holstein — ^was a 
tiolBfin member of the German confederation. The succession 
qiMMtion. crown of Denmark, however, was different 

from that in the duchies. In Denmark the crown could descend, 
as it descends in Great Britain, through females. In the duchies 
the descent was confined to tlie male line ; and, as Frederick 
VIL, who ascended the Danish throne in 1848, had no direct 
issue, the next heir to the crown of Denmark under this rule 
was Prince Christian of Glucksburg, afterwards king ; the next 
heir to the duchies being the duke of Augustenburg. In 1850 
an arrangement had been made to prevent the separation of 
the duchies from the kingdom. As a result of a conference held 
in London, the duke of Augustenburg was induced to renounce 
his claim on the receipt of a large sum of money. Most of the 
great powers of Europe were parties to this plan. But the 
German confederation was not represented at the conference, 
and was not therefore committed to its conclusions. During the 
reign of Frederick VII. tlie Danish government endeavoured to 
cement the alliance between the duchies and the kingdom, and 
specially to separate the interests of Schleswig, which was largely 
Danish in its sympatlues, from those of Holstein, which was 
almost exclusively German. With this object, m the last year 
of his life, Frederick VII. granted Holstein autonomous institu- 
tions, and bound Schleswig more closely to the Danish monarchy. 
The new king Christian IX. confirmed this arrangement. The 
German diet at Frankfort at once protested against it. Following 
up words with acts, it decided on occupying Holstein, and it 
delegated the duty of carrying out its order to Hanover and 
Saxony. While this federal execution was taking place, the duke 
of Augustenburg — regardless of the arrangements to which he had 
consented— delegated his rights in the duchies to his son, who 
formally claimed the succession. So far the situation, which 
was serious enough, had been largely dependent on the action 
of Germany. In tlie closing days of 1863 it passed mainly into 
the control of the two chief ^rman powers . In Prussia Bismarck 
had lately become prime minister, and was animated by ambitious 
projects for his country’s aggrandizement. Austria, afraid of 
losing her influence in Germany, followed the lead of Prussia, 
and the two powers required Denmark to cancel the arrangements 
which Freder^ VIL had made, and which Christian IX. had 
confirmed, threatening in case of refusal to follow up the occupa- 


tion of Holstein by that of Schleswig. As the Danes gave only 
a provisional assent to the demand, Prussian and Austrian 
troops entered Schleswig. These events created much excitement 
in England. The great majority of the British people, who 
imperfectly understood the merits of the case, were unimimous 
in their desire to support Denmark by arms. Their wish had 
been accentuated by the circumstance that the marriage in the 
previous spring of the prince of Wales to the daughter of the new 
king of Denmark had given them an almost personal interest 
in the struggle. Lord Palmerston had publicly expressed the 
views of the people by declaring that, if Denmark were attacked, 
her assailants would not have to deal with Denmark alone. 
The language of the public press and of Englishmen visiting 
Denmark confirmed the impression which the words of the prime 
minister had produced ; and there is unfortunately no doubt 
that Denmark was encouraged to resist her powerful opponents 
by the belief, which she was thus almost authorized in entertain- 
ing, that she could reckon in the hour of her danger on the active 
assistance of the United Kingdom. If Lord Palmerston had been 
supported by his cabinet, or if he had been a younger m^, he 
might possibly, in 1864, have made good the words which he 
had rashly uttered in 1863. But the queen, who, it is fair to add, 
understood the movement which was tending to German unity 
much better than most of her advisers, was averse from war. 
A large section of the cabinet shared the queen’s hesitation, and 
Lord Palmerston— with the weight of nearly eighty summers 
upon him — was not strong enough to enforce his will against 
both his sovereign and his colleagues. He made some attempt 
to ascertain whether the emperor of the French would support 
him if he went to war. But he found that tlie emperor had not 
much fancy for a struggle which would have restored Holstein 
to Denmark ; and that, if he went to war at all, his chief object 
would be the liberation of Venice and the rectification of his own 
frontiers. Even Lord Palmerston slirank from entering on a 
campaign which would have involved all Europe in conflagration 
and would have unsettled the boundaries of most contmental 
nations; and the British government endeavoured thence- 
forward to stop hostilities by referring the question immediately 
in dispute to a conference in London. The labours of the con- 
ference proved abortive. Its members were unable to agree 
upon any methods of settlements, and the war went on. Denmark, 
naturally unable to grapple with her powerful antagonists, was 
forced to yield, and the two duchies which were the subject of 
dispute were taken from her. 

The full consequences of this struggle were not visible at the 
time. It was impossible to foresee th^t it was the first step 
which was to carry Prussia forward, under her ambitious minister, 
to a position of acknowledged supremacy on the continent. 
But the results to Great Britain were plain enough. She had 
been mighty in words and weak in deeds. It was no doubt open 
to her to contend, as perhaps most wise people consider, that 
the cause of Denmark was not of sufficient importance to justify 
her in going to war. But it was not open to her to encourage 
a weak power to resist and then desert her in the hour of her 
necessity. Lord Palmerston should not have used the language 
which he employed in 1863 if he had, not decided that his brave 
words would be followed by brave action. His conduct lowered 
the prestige of Great Britain at least as much as his Italian policy 
had raised it. Continental statesmen thenceforward assumed 
tliat Great Britain, however much shCv might protest, would 
not resort to arms, and the influence of England suffered, as it 
was bound to suffer, in consequence. 

Meanwhile, in this period of warfare, another struggle was 
being fought out on a still greater scale in North America. The 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency of the United 
States emphasized the fact that the majority of the inhabitants 
of the Northern States were opposed to t^ further spread of 
slavery ; and, in the beginning of 1861, several of the 
Southern States formally seceded from the union. A 
steamer sent by the Federal government with reinforce- 
ments to Fort Sumter was fired upcm, and both parties made pre- 
parations for the civil war which was apparently inevitable^ On 
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the one side the Confederate States — as the seceding states were 
called— were animated by a resolution to protect their property. 
On the other side the “ conscience ” of the North was excited 
by a passionate desire to wipe out the blot of slavery. Thus 
both parties were affected by some of the most powerful con- 
siderations which can influence mankind, while the North were 
further actuated by the natural incentive to preserve the union, 
which was threatened with disruption. The progress of the 
great struggle was watched with painful attention in England. 
The most important manufacturing interest in England was 
paralysed by the loss of the raw cotton, which was obtained 
almost exclusively from the United States, and tens of thou.sands 
of workpeople were thrown out of employment. The distress 
which resulted naturally created a strong feeling in favour of 
intervention, which might terminate the war and open the 
Southern ports to British commerce ; and the initial successes 
which the Confederatife secured seemed to afford some justification 
for such a proceeding. In the course of 1862 indeed, when tho 
Confederate armies had secured many victories, Gladstone, 
speaking at Newcastle, used the famous expression that President 
Jefferson Davis had “ made a nation ; and Lord Palmerston’s 
language in the House of Commons — while opposing a motion 
for the recognition of the South — induced the impression that 
his thoughts were tending in the same direction as Mr Gladstone’s. 
The emperor Napoleon, in July of the same year, confidentially 
asked the British minister whether the moment had not come 
for recognizing the South ; and in the following September 
Lord Palmerston was himself disposed in concert with France 
to offer to mediate on the basis of separation. Soon afterwards, 
however, the growing exhaustion of the South improved the 
prospects cf the Northern States : an increasing number of 
persons in Great Britain objected to interfere in the interests of 
slavery ; and the combatants were allowed to fight out their 
quarrel without the interference of Europe. 

At the beginning of the war, Lord John Russell (who was 
made a peer as Earl Russell in 1861) acknowledged the Southern 
States as belligerents. His decision caused some ill-feeling at 
Washington ; but it was inevitable. For the North had pro- 
claimed a blockade of the Southern ports ; and it would have 
been both inconvenient and unfair if Lord Russell had 
decided to recognize the blockade and had refused to acknowledge 
the belligerent rights of the Southern States. Lord Russell’s 
decision, however, seemed to indicate some latent sympathy 
for the Southern cause ; and the irritation which was felt in the 
North was increased by the news that the Southern States were 
accrediting two gentlemen to represent them at Paris 
London. These emissaries, Messrs Ma.son and 
laoidtni. Slidell, succeeded in running the blockade and in 
reaching Cuba, where they embarked on the “ Trent,'*’ 
a British mail steamer sailing for England. On her passage 
home the “ Trent ” was stopped by the P’ederal steamer “ San 
Jacinto ” j she was boarded, and Messrs Mason and Slidell were 
arrested. There was no doubt that the captain of the “ San 
Jacinto ” had acted irregularly. While he had the right to stop 
the “ Trent,” examine the mails, and, if he found despatches 
for the enemy among them, carry the vessel into an American 
port for adjudication, he had no authority to board the vessel 
and arrest two of her passengers. “ The British government,” 
to use its own language, “ could not allow such an affront to the 
national honour to pass without due reparation.” They decided 
on sending wdiat practically amounted to an ultimatum to the 
Federal government, calling upon it to liberate the prisoners 
and to make a suitable apology. The presentation of this 
ultimatum, which was accompanied by the despatch of troops 
to Canada, was very nearly provoking war with the United 
States. If, indeed, the' ultimatum had been presented in the 
form in which it was originally framed, war might have ensued. 
But at the prince consort’s suggestion its language was consider- 
ably modified, and the responsibility for the outrage was thrown 
on the officer who comrfiitted it, and not on the government 
of the Republic. It ought not to be forgotten that this important 
modification was the lost service rendered to his adopted country 
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by the prince consort before his fatal illness. He died before the 
answer to the despatch was received ; and his death deprived 
the queen of an adviser who had stood by her side since the 
earlier days of her reign, and who, by his prudence and conduct, 
had done much to raise, the tone of the court and the influence 
of the crown. Happily for the future of the world, the govern- 
ment of the United States felt itself able to accept the despatch 
which had been thus addressed to it, and to give the reparation 
which was demanded ; and the danger of war between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race was averted. But, in 
the following summer, a new event excited fresh animosities, 
and aroused a controversy which endured for the best part of 
ten years. 

'J'he Confederates, naturally anxious to harass the commerce 
of their enemies, endeavoured from the commencement of 
hostilities to purchase armed cruisers from builders of neutral 
nations. In June 1862 the American minister in London drew 
Lord Russell’s attention to the fact that a vessel, lately launched 
at Me.ssrs Laird’s yard at Birkenhead, was obviously intended 
to be employed as a Confederate cruiser. The solicitor to the 
commissioners of customs, however, considered that no facts had 
been revealed to auxhorize the detention of the vessel, and this 
opinion was reported in July to the American minister, Charles 
Francis Adam.s. He thereupon supplied the government with 
additional facts, and at the same time furnished them with the 
opinion of an eminent ] 5 nglish lawyer, R. P. Collier (afterwards 
Lord Monks well), to the effect that “ it would be 
difficult to make out a stronger case of infringement 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, which if not enforced buma,** 
on this occasion is little better than a dead letter.” 

These facts and this opinion were at once sent to the law officerh. 
They reached the queen's advocate on Saturday the 26th of July ; 
but, by an unfortunate mischance, the queen’s advocate had 
just been wholly incapacitated by a distressing illness ; and the 
papers, in consequence, did not reach the attorney- and solicitor- 
general till the evening of the following Monday, when they at 
once advised tlie government to detain the vessel. Lord Russell 
thereupon sent orders to Liverpool for her detention. In the 
meanwhile the vessel — probably aware of the necessity for haste 
— had put to sea, and had commenced the career which made 
her famous as the “ Alabama.” Ministers might even then have 
taken steps to stop the vessel by directing her detention in any 
British port to which she resorted for supplies. The cabinet, 
however, shrank from this course. The “ Alabama ” was allowed 
to prey on Federal commerce, and undoubtedly inflicted a vast 
amount of injury on the trade of the United States. In the 
autumn of 1862 Adams demanded redress for the injuries which 
had thus been sustained, and this demand was repeated for many 
years in stronger and stronger language. At last, in 1871, long 
after Lord Palmerston’s death and Lord Russell’s retirement, 
a joint commission was appointed to examine into the many 
cases of dispute which had arisen between the United States 
and Great Britain. The commissioners agreed upon three rules 
by which they thought neutrals should in future be bound, and 
recommended that they should be given a retrospective effect. 
They decided also that the claims which had arisen out of the 
depredations of the “ Alabama ” should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. In the course of 1872 the arbitral or.s met at Geneva. 
Their finding was adverse to Great Britain, which was con- 
demned to pay a large sum of money — more than £^,000,000 
— as compensation. A period of exceptional prosperity, which 
largely increased the revenue, enabled a chancellor of the 
exchequer to boast that the countr}’ had drunk itself out of the 
” Alabama ” difficulty. 

In October 1865 Lord Palmerston’s rule, which had been 
characterized by six years of political inaction at home and by 
constant disturbance abroad, was terminated by his 
death. The ministry, which had suffered many losses ttuBuWs 
from death during its duration, was temporarily re- »«wid 
constructed under Lord Russell ; and the new minister 
at once decided to put an end to the period of internal 
stagnation, which had lasted so long, by the introduction of a 
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new Reform Bill. Accordingly, in March 1866 Gladstone, who 
now led the House of Commons, introduced a measure which 
proposed to extend the county franchise to .^14 and the borough 
franchise to householders. The bill did not create much 
enthusiasm among Liberals, and it was naturally opposed by 
the Conservatives, who were reinforced by a large section of 
moderate Liberals, nicknamed, in consequence of a phrase 
in one of Bright’s speeches, AduUamites. After many debates, 
in which the Commons showed little disposition to give the 
ministry any effective support, an amendment was carried by 
Lord Dunkellin, the eldest son of Lord Clanricarde, basing the 
borough franchise on rating instead of rental. The cabinet, 
recognizing from the division that the control of the House had 
passed out of its hands, resigned office, and the queen was com- 
pelled to entrust Lord Derby with the task of forming a new 
administration. 

For the third time in his career Lord Derby undertook the 
formidable task of conducting the government of the country 
Lord ^ minority of the House of Commons to 

Dorhy^B support him. The moment at which he made this 
third third attempt was one of unusual anxiety. Abroad, 

miniBtry. almost simultaneous outbreak of war between 
Prussia and Austria was destined to affect the whole aspect of 
continental politics. At home, a terrible murrain had fallen 
on the cattle, inflicting ruin on the agricultural interest ; a grave 
commercial crisis was creating alarm in the city of Londgn, and, 
in its consequences, injuring the interests of labour ; while the 
working classes, at last roused from their long indifference, and 
angry at the rejection of Lord Russell’s bill, were assembling in 
their tens of thousands to demand reform. The cabinet deter- 
mined to prohibit a meeting which the Reform League decided 
to hold in Hyde Park on the 23rd of July, and closed the gates 
of the park on the people. But the mob, converging on the park 
in thousands, surged round the railings, which a little inquiry 
might have shown were too weak to' resist any real pressure. 
Either accidentally or intentionally, the railings were overturned 
in one place, and the people, perceiving their opportunity, at 
once threw them down round the whole circuit of the park. 
Few acts in Queen Victoria’s reign were attended with greater 
consequences. For the riot in Hyde Park led almost directly 
to a new Reform Act, and to the transfer of power from the 
middle classes to the masses of the people. 

Yet, though the new government found it necessary to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill, a wide difference of opinion existed in the 
cabinet as to the form which the measure should take. 
Several of its members were in favour of assimilating 
the borough franchise to that in force in municipal 
elections, and practically conferring a vote on every householder 
who had three years’ residence in the constituency. General 
I’ccl, however — Sir Robert Peel’s brother— who held the seals 
of the war office, objected to this extension ; and the cabinet 
ultimately decided on evading the difficulty by bringing forward 
a series of resolutions on which a scheme of reform might ulti- 
mately be based. Their success in 1858, in dealing with the 
government of India in this way, commended the decision to 
the acceptance of the cabinet. But it was soon apparent that 
the House of Commons required a definite scheme, and that it 
would not seriously consider a set of abstract resolutions which 
committed no one to any distinct plan. Hence on the 23rd of 
February 1867 the cabinet decided on withdrawing its resolutions 
and reverting to its original bill. On the following day Lord 
Cranborne — better known afterwards as Lord Salisbury— dis- 
covered that the bill had more democratic tendencies than he 
had originally supjwsed, and refused to be a party to it. On 
Monday, the 25th, the cabinet again met to consider the new 
difficulty which had thus arisen ; and it decided (as was said 
afterwards by Sir John Pakington) in ten minutes to substitute 
for the scheme a mild measure extending the borough franchise 
to houses rated at 16 a year, and conferring the county franchise 
on £20 householders. The bill, it was soon obvious, would be 
acceptable to no one ; and the government again fell back on 
its original proposal. Three members of the cabinet, however, 
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Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon and General Peel, refused 
to be parties to the measure, and resigned offij», the government 
being necessarily weakened by these defections. In the large 
scheme which the cabinet had now adopted, the borough franchise 
was conferred on all householders rated to the relief of the poor, 
who had for two years occupied the houses which gave them the 
qualification ; the county franchise was given to the occupiers 
of all houses rated at 5 a year or upwards. But it was proposed 
that these extensions should be accompanied by an education^ 
franchise, and a franchise conferred on persons who had peiid 
twenty shillings in assessed taxes or income t^ ; the tax-payers 
who had gained a vote in this way being gjiven a second vote 
in respect of the property which they occupied. In the course 
of the discussion on the bill in the House of Commons, the 
securities on which its authors had relied to enable them to stem 
the tide of democracy were, chiefly through Gladstone’s exertions, 
swept away. The dual vote was abandoned, direct payment 
of rates was surrendered, the county franchise was extended 
to £12 householders, and the redistribution of seats was largely 
increased. The bill, in the shape in which it had been introduced, 
had been surrounded with safeguards to property. With their 
loss it involved a great radical change, which placed the working 
classes of the country in the position of predominance which 
the middle classes had occupied since 1832. 

The passage of the bill necessitated a dissolution of parliament ; 
but it had to be postponed to enable parliament to supplement 
the English Reform Act of 1867 ‘with measures applic- 
able to Scotland and Ireland, and to give time for 
settling the boundaries of the new constituencies miaiattr, 
which had been created. This delay gave the Con- 
servatives another year of office. But the first place in the 
cabinet passed in 1868 from Lord Derby to his lieutenant, 
Disraeli. The change added interest to political life. Thence- 
forward, for the next thirteen years, the chief places in the two 
I great parties in the state were filled by the two men, Gladstone 
j and Disraeli, who were unquestionably the ablest representatives 
of their respective followers. But the situation was also remark- 
able because power thus definitely passed from men who, 
without exception, had been born in the i8th century, and had 
all held cabinet offices before 1832, to men who had been bom 
in the igth century, and had only risen to cabinet rank in the 
’forties and the ’fikies. It was also interesting to reflect that 
Gladstone had begun life as a Conservative, and had only' 
gradually moved to the ranks of the Liberal party ; while 
Disraeli had fought his first election under the auspices of 
O’Connell and Hume, had won his spui^ by his attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, and had been only reluctantly adopted by the 
Conservatives as their leader in the House of Commons. 

The struggle commenced in 1868 on an Irish question. During 
the previous years considerable attention had been paid to a 
secret conspiracy in Ireland and among the Irish in America. 
The Fenians, as they were called, actually attempted insurrection 
in Ireland, and an invasion of Canada from the United States. 
At the beginning of 1866 Lord Russell’s government thought 
itself compelled to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland ; 
and in 1867 Lord Derby’s government was confronted in the 
spring by a plot to seize Chester Castle, and in the autumn by 
an attack on a prison van at Manchester containing Fenian 
prisoners, and by an atrocious attempt to blow up Clerkenwell 
prison. Conservative politicians deduced from these circum- 
stances the necessity of applying firm government to Ireland. 
Liberal statesmen, on the contrary, desired to extirpate rebellion 
by remedying the grievances of which Ireland still 
complained. Chief among these was the fact that church, 
the Established Church in Ireland was the church of 
only a minority of the people. In March 1868 John Francis 
Maguire, an Irish Catholic, asked the House of Commons to 
resolve itself into a committee to take into immediate considera- 
tion the affairs of Ireland. Gladstone, in the course of the 
debate, declared that in his opinion the time had come when 
the Irish Church, as a political institution, should cease ; and 
he followed up his declaration by a series of resolutions, which 
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weits accqjted by considerable majorities^ pledging the House to 
its disestablishment. Disraeli^ recognizing the full significance 
of this decision, announced that, as soon as the necessary pre* 
parations could be made, the government would appeal from 
the House to the country. Parliament was dissolved at the end 
of July, but the general election did not take place till the end 
of the following November. The future of the Irish Church 
naturally formed one of the chief subjects which occupied the 
attention of the electors, but the issue was largely determined 
by wider considerations. The country, after the long political 
truce which had been maintained by Lord Palmerston, was 
again raided in two hostile camps, animated by opposing views. 
It was virtually asked to decide in 1868 whether it would put 
its trust in Liberal or Conservative, in Gladstone or Disraeli. 
By an overwhelming majority it threw its lot in favour of 
Gladstone ; and Disraeli, without even venturing to meet 
parliament, took the unusual course of at once placing his 
resignation in the queen’s hands. 

The Conservative government, which thus fell, will be chiefly 
recollected for its remarkable concession to democratic principles 
by the passage of the Reform Act of 1867 ; but it 
deserves perhaps a word of praise for its conduct of 
a distant and unusual war. The emperor of Abyssinia 
had, for some time, detained some Englishmen 
prisoners in his country ; and the government, unable to obUiin 
redress in other ways, decided on sending an army to release 
them. The expedition, entrusted to Sir Robert Napier, after- 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala, was fitted out at great expense, 
and was rewarded with com])lete success. The prisoners were 
released, and the Abyssinian monarch committed suicide. 
Disraeli — ^whosc oriental imagination was excited by the triumph 
— incurred some ridicule by his bombastic declaration that 

the standard of St George was hoisted upon the mountains 
of Rasselas.” But the ministry could at least claim that the 
war had been waged to rescue Englishmen from captivity, that 
it Imd been conducted with skill, and that it had accomplidied 
its obj-xt. The events of the Abys.sinian war, however, were 
forgotten in the great political revolution wliich Iiad swept the 
Conservatives from office and placed Gladstone in power. His 
government was destined to endure for more tlian five yeiu’s. 
During that period it experienced the alternate prosperity and 
decline which nearly forty years before had been the lot of the 
Whigs after the passage of the first Reform Act. During its 
first two sessions it accomplished greater cluinges in legislation 
than had been attempted by any ministry since that of Lord 
Grey. In its three last sessions it was destined to sink into 
gradual disrepute ; and it was ultimately swept away by a wave 
of popular reaction, as remarkable as that which had borne it 
into power. 

It was generally understood that Gladstone intended to deal 
with three great Irish grievances — “ the three branches of the 
aiad- religious, agricultural and educa- 

tional grievances. The session of 1869 was devoted 
to the first of these subjects. Gladstone introduced 
miniBtry, ^ (fisconnecting the Irish Church from the state, 
establishing a 83mod for its government, and — after leaving it in 
possession of its churches and its parsonages, and making ample 
provision for the life-interests of its existing clergy — devoting 
the bulk of its property to the relief of distress in Ireland. The 
bill was carried by large majorities through the House of Com- 
mons ; and the feeling of the country was so strong that the 
Lords did not venture on its rejection. They satisfied themselves 
with engrafting on it a senes of amendments which, on the 
whole, secured rather more liberal terms of compensation for 
existing interests. Some of these amendments were adopted 
by Gladstone ; a compromise was effected in respect of the 
others ; and the bill, which had practically occupied the whole 
session, and had perhaps involved higher constructive skill than 
any measure passed in the previous half-century, became law. 
Having dealt with the Irisll Church in 1869, Gladstone turned 
to the more comfdicated question of Irish kind. So far back as 
Idle ’forties Sir R. Peel had appointed a commissbn, known 
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from its chairman as the Devon commission, which had recom- 
mended that the Irish tenant, in the event of disturbance, 
should receive some compensation for certain specified 
improvements which he had made in his holding. 
Parliament neglected to give effect to tliese recom- 
mendations ; in a country where agriailture was the chief or 
almost only occupation, the tenant remained at his landlord’s 
mercy. In 1870 Gladstone proposed to give the tenant a 
pecuniary interest in improvements, suitable to the holding, 
which he had made cither before or after the passing of the act. 
He proposed also that, in cases of eviction, the smaller tenantry 
^ould receive compensation for disturbance. The larger 
tenantry, who were supposed to be able to look after their own 
interests, were entirely debarred, and tenants enjoying leases 
were excluded from claiming compensation, except for tillages, 
buildings and reclamation of lands. A special court, it was 
further provided, should be instituted to carry out the provisions 
of the bill . Large and radical as the measure was , reversing many 
of the accepted principles of legislation by giving the tenant a 
^tta.ff-paxtnership with the landlord in his holding, no serious 
opposition was made to it in either House of Parliament. Its 
details, indeed, were abundantly criticized, but its principles 
were hardly disputed, and it became law without any substantial 
alteration of its original provisions. In two sessions two branches 
of the upas tree had been summarily cut off. But parliament 
in 1870 was not solely occupied with the wrongs of Irish tenantry. 
In the same year I'orster, as vice-president of the council, 
succeeded in carrying the great measure which for the first time 
made education compulsory. In devising his scheme, Forster 
endeavoured to utilize, as far as possible, tht‘ educational 
machinery which had been voluntarily provided by various 
religious organizations. He gave the institutions, which had 
been thus established, tJie full benefit of the assistance which the 
government was prepared to afford to board scliools, on their 
adopting a conscience clause under winch the religious suscepti- 
bilities of ihe parents of children were protected. This provision 
led to many debates, and produced the first symptoms of dis- 
ruption in the Liberal party. The Nonconformists contended 
that no such aid should be given to any school which was not 
conducted on undenominational principles. Sup- 
ported by the bulk of the Consen^ative party, Forster 
was enabled to defeat the dissenters. But the victory gSucsth>a. 
which he secured was, in one sense, dearly purchased. 

The first breach in the Liberal ranks had been made ; and the 
government, after 1870, never again commanded the same 
united support which had enabled it to pursue its victorious 
career in the first two sessions of its existence. 

Towards the cJose of the session of 1870 other events, for 
which the government liad no direct responsibility, introduced 
new difficulties. War unexpectedly broke out between 
France and Prussia. The French empire fell ; the 
German armies marched on Paris ; and the Russian 
government, at Lount Bismarck’s instigation, took advantage 
of the collapse of France to repudiate the clause in the treaty of 
1856 which neutralized the Black Sea. Lord Granville, who had 
succeeded Lord Clarendon at the foreign office, protested against 
this proceeding. But it was everywhere felt that liis mere 
protest was not likely to affect the result ; and the government 
at last consented to accept a suggestion made by Count Bismarck, 
and to take part in a conference to discuss the Russian proposal 
Though this device enabled them to say that they had not 
yielded to the Russian demand, it was obvious that they entered 
the conference with the foregone conclusion of conceding the 
Russian claim. The attitude which the government thus chose 
to adopt was perhaps inevitable in the circumstances, but it 
confirmed the impression, wliich the abandonment of the cause 
of Denmark had produced in 1864, that Great Britain was not 
prepared to maintain its principles by going to war. The weak- 
ness of the British foreign office was emphasized by its consenting, 
almost at the same moment, to allow the claims of the United 
States, for the depredations of the “ Alabama,” to be settled 
under a rule only agreed upon in 1871. Most Englishmen now 
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appreciate the wisdom of a concession which has gained for them 
the friendship of the United States. But in 1^7 1 the country 
resented the mahner in which Lord Granville had acted. What- 
ever credit the government might have derived from its domestic 
measures, it was discredited, or it wag thought to be, by its 
foreign policy. In these circumstances legislation in 1871 was 
not marked with the success which had attended the government 
in previous sessions. The government succeeded in terminating 
a long controversy by abolishing ecclesiastical tests at universities. 
But the Lords ventured to reject a measure for the introduction 
of the ballot at elections, and refused to proceed with a bill 
for the abolition of purchase in the army. The result of these 
decisions was indeed remarkable. In the one case, the Tvords 
in 1872 found it necessary to give way, and to pass the Ballot Bill, 
which they had rejected in 1871. In the other, Gladstone 
decided on abolishing, by the direct authority of the crown, 
the system which the Lords had refused to do away with by 
legislation. But his high-handed proceeding, though it forced 
the Lords to reconsider their decisi on, strained the allegiance of 
many of his supporters, and still further impaired the popularity 
of his administration. IVIost men felt that it would have been 
permissible for him, at the commencement of the session, to have 
used the queen’s authority to terminate the purchase system ; 

but they considered that, as he had not taken this 
course, it was not open to him to reverse the decision 
of the legislature by resorting to the prerogative. 
Two appointments, one to a judicial office, the other to an 
ecclesiastical preferment, in which Gladstone, about the same 
time, showed more disposition to obey the letter than the spirit 
of the law, confirmed the impression which the abolition of 
purchase had made. Great reforming ministers would do well 
to recollect that the success of even liberal measures may be 
dearly purchased by the. resort to what arc regarded as un- 
constitutional expedients. 

In the following years the embarrassments of the government 
were further increased. In 1872 Bruce, the home secretary, 
succeeded in passing a measure of licensing reform. 
18 U. abstainers condemned the bill as inadequate ; 

the publicans denounced it as oppressive ; and the 
whole strength of the licensed victuallers was thenceforward 
arrayed against the minist^)^ In 1873 (Badstone attempted to 
complete his great Irish measures by conferring on Ireland the 
advantage of a university which would be equally acceptable 
to Protestants and Roman Catholics. But his proposal again 
failed to satisfy those in whose interests it was proposed. The 
second reading of the V)ill was rejected by a small majority, and 
Gladstone resigned ; but, as Disraeli could not form n govern- 
ment, he resumed office. The power of the great minister was, 
however, spent ; his ministry was hopelessly discredited. 
Historjq in hict, was repeating itself. The ministry was suffering, 
as Lord Grey’s government had suffered nearly forty years 
before, from the effect of its own successes. It had accomplished 
more tlian any of its supporters had expected, but in doing so it 
had harassed many interests and excited much opposition. 
Gladstone endeavoured to meet the storm by a rearrangement 
of his crew. Bmcr, who had offended the licensed victuallers, 
was removed from the home office, and made a peer and president 
of the council. Lowe, who had incurred unpopularity by his 
fiscal measures, and especially by an abortive .suggestion for 
the taxation of matches, was transferred from the exchequer 
to the home office, and Gladstone himself assumed the duties 
of chancellor of the exchequer. He thereby created a difficulty 
for himself which he had not foreseen. Up to 1867 a mini.ster 
leaving one office artd accepting another vacated his seat ; after 
1867 a transfer from one post to another did not necessitate a 
fresh election. But Gladstone in 1873 taken a course which 
had not been contemplated in 1 867 . He had not been transferred 
from one office to another. He had accepted a new in addition 
to his old office. It was, to say the least, uncertain whether 
his action in this respect had, or had not, vacated his seat. It 
would be unfair to suggest that the inconvenient difficulty with 
which he was thus confronted determined his policy, though he 


was probably insensibly influenced by it. However this may be, 
on the eve of the session of 1874 he suddenly decided to dissolve 
parliament and to appeal to the country. He announced his 
decision in an address to his constituents, in which, among other 
financial reforms, he promised to repeal the income tax. The 
course which Gladstone took, and the bait which he held out 
to the electors, were generally condemned. The country, 
wearied of the ministry and of its measures, almost everywhere 
supported the Conservative candidates. Disraeli found himself 
restored to power at the head of an overwhelmii^ majority, and 
the great mmister who, five years before, had achieved so marked 
a triumph temporarily with^ew from the leadtsrship of the party 
with whose aid he had accomplished such important results. 
His ministry had been essentially one of peace, yet its closing 
days were memorable for one little war in which a great soldier 
increased a reputation already high. Sir Garnet Wolsdley 
triumplwd over the difficulties which the climate of the west 
coast of Africa imposes on Europeans, and brought a troublesome 
contest with the Ashantis to a successful conclusion. 

The history of Disraeli’s second administration affords an 
exact reverse to that of Gladstone’s first cabinet. In legislation 
the ministry attempted little and accomplished less. 

They did something to meet the wishes of the publicans, 
whose discontent had contributed largely to Gladstone’s miaiatir. 
defeat, by amending some of the provisions of Bruce’s 
licensing bill ; they supported and succeeded in passing a measure, 
brought in by the primate, to restrain some of the irregularities 
which the Ritualists were introducing into public worship ; and 
they were compelled by the violent insistence of Plimsoll to pass 
an act to protect the lives of merchant seamen. Disraeli’s 
government, however, will be chiefly remembered for its foreign 
policy. Years before he had propounded in Tattered the theory 
that England should aim at eastern empire. Circumstances in 
his second term of office enabled him to translate his theory into 
practice. In 1875 the country was suddenly startled at hearing 
that it had acquired a new position and assumed new responsi- 
bilities in Egypt by the purchase of the shares which the khedive 
of Egypt held in the Suez Canal, In the following spring a new 
surprise was afforded by the introduction of a measure authoriz- 
ing the queen to assume the title of empress of India. But 
these significant actions were almost forgotten in the presence 
of a new crisis ; for in 1876 misgovernment in Turkey had pro- 
duced its natural results, and the European provinces of the Porte 
were in a state of armed insurrection. In the presence of a grave 
danger, Count Andrassy, the Austrian minister, drew up a note 
which was afterwards known by his ni^ne, declaring that the 
Porte had failed to carry into effect the promises of reform which 
.sire had made, and that some combined action on the part of 
Europe was necessary to compel her to do so. The note was 
accepted by the three continental empires, but Great Britain 
refu.sed in the first instance to assent to it, and only ultimately 
consented at the desire of the Porte, whose statesmen seem to 
have imagined that the nominal co-operation of 
England would have the effect of restraining the action 
of other powers. Turkey accepted the note and 
renewed the promises of reform, which she had so often 
made, and which meant so little. The three northern powers 
thereupon agreed upon what was known as the Berlin Memor- 
andum, in which tliey demanded an armistice, and proposed 
to watch over the completion of the reforms which the Porte 
had promised. The British government refused to be a party 
to this memorandum, which in conse(juence became abortive. 
The insurrection increased in intensity. The sultan Abdul 
Aziz, thought unequal to the crisis, was hastily deposed ; he 
was either murdered or led to commit suicide ; and insurrection 
in Bulgaria was stamped out by massacre. The story of the 
“ Bulgarian atrocities ” was published in Great Britain in the 
summer of 1876. Disraeli characteristically dismissed it as 
“ coffee-house babble,” but official investigation proved the 
substantial accuracy of the reports which had reached England. 
Tlie people regarded these events with horror. Gladstone, 
emerging from his retirement, denounced the conduct of the 
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Turks. In a phrase which became famous he declared that the 
only remedy for the European provinces of the Porte was to 
turn out the Ottoman government bag and baggage.” All 
England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was 
led by Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional 
policy of England of maintaining the rule of the Turk at all 
hazards ; the other, inspired by tlie example of Gladstone, was 
resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, but was at the same 
time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious views by 
which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon became intense. In June 1876 Servia and 
Montenegro declared war against Turkey. In a few months 
Servia was hopelessly beaten. Through the insistence of Russia 
an armistice was agreed upon ; and Lord Beaconsfield — for 
Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage — endeavoured to 
utilize the breathing space by organizing a conference of the 
great powers at Constantinople, which was attended on behalf 
of Great Britain by Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople con- 
ference proved abortive, and in the beginning of 1877 Russia 
declared war. For some time, however, her success was hardly 
equal to her expectations. The Turks, entrenched at Plevna, 
delayed the Russian advance ; and it was only towards the 
close of 1877 that Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance 
collapsed. With its downfall the war party in England, which 
was led by the prime minister, increased in violence. From the 
refrain of a song, sung night after night at a London music hall, 
its members became known as Jingoes. The government ordered 
the British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constanti- 
nople ; and though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it 
asked for and obtained a grant of £6,000,000 for naval and mili- 
tary purposes. When news came that the Russian armies had 
reached Adrianople, that they had concluded some arrangement 
with the Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards Con- 
stantinople, the fleet was again directed to pass the Dardanelles. 
Soon afterwards the government decided to call out the reserves 
and to bring a contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean, 
Lord Derby who was at the foreign office, thereupon retired 
from the ministry, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a proof that 
Great Britain was on the verge of war. Happily this did not 
occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia consented to 
refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a 
congress of the great powers ; and the congress, at which Great 
Britain was represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
succeeded in substituting for the treaty of San Stefano 
treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage derived 
from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia 
that Europe could alone alter arrangements which Europe had 
made. In every other sense it is doubtful whether the provisions 
of the treaty of Berlin were more favourable than those of the 
treaty of San Stefano. On Lord Beaconsfield’s return, however, 
he claimed for Lord Salisbury and himself that they had brought 
back ” peace with honour,” and the country accepted with wild 
delight the phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse 
its justice. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved parliament immediately 
after his return from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of 
popularity which had been raised by his success would have 
borne him forward to a fresh victory in the constituencies. His 
omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on the con- 
sequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. 
Differences with Russia produced their inevitable consequences 
in fresh complications on the Indian frontier. The Russian 
government, confronted with a quarrel with Great Britain in 
eastern Europe, endeavoured to create difficulties in 
wiuS?* Afghanistan. A Rus.sian envoy was sent to Kabul, 
where Shere Ali, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mahommed in 18^3, was amir ; and the British government, 
alarmed at this new embarrassment, decided on sending a mission 
to the Afghan capital, 'fhf mission was stopped on the frontier 
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by an agent of Shere Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
The British government refused to put up with an affront of 
this kind, and their envoy, supported by an army, continued 
his advance. Afghanistan was again invaded. Kabul and 
Kandahar were occupied ; and Shere Ali was forced to fly, and 
soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakub Khan, came to the 
British camp and signed, in May 1879, the treaty of Gandamak. 
Under the terms of this treaty the Indian government undertook 
to pay the new amir a subsidy of £60,000 a year ; and Yakub 
Khan consented to receive a British mission at Kabul, and to 
cede some territory in the Himalayas which the military advisers 
of Lord Beaconsfield considered necessary to make the frontier 
more “ scientific.” This apparent success was soon followed 
by disastrous news. The deplorable events of 1841 were re- 
enacted in 1879. envoy reached Kabul, but was soon 

afterwards murdered. A British army was again sent into 
Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occupied. Yakub Khan, 
who had been made amir in 1879, was deposed, and Abdur 
Rahman Khan was selected as his successor. The British did 
not assert their superiority without much fighting and some 
serious reverses. Their victory was at last assured by the ex- 
cellent strategy of Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts. But before the final victory was gained 
Lord Beaconsfield had fallen. His policy had brought Great 
Britain to the verge of disaster in Afghanistan : the credit of 
reas.scrting the superiority of British arms was deferred till his 
successors had taken office. 

It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy 
which Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was 
straining the resources of the empire. In South Africa a still 
more serious difficulty was already commencing. At the time 
at which Lord Beaconsfield’s administration began, British 
territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape Colony 
and Natal. Years before, in 1852 and 1854 respectively, the 
British government, at that time a little weary of the responsi- 
bilities of colonial rule, had recognized the independence of the 
two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Powerful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of 
Natiil and the east of the Transvaal. War broke out between 
the Transvaal Republic and one of the most powerful of these 
native chieftains, Sikukuni ; and the Transvaal was worsted 
in the struggle. Weary of the condition of anarchy which 
existed in the republic, many inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
ready to welcome its annexation to Great Britain— a proposal 
favoured by the colonial secretary, Lord Carnarvon, who wished 
to federate the South African states, after the manner in which 
the North American colonies had become by confederation the 
Dominion of Canada. Sir Theopliiliis Shepstone, who was sent 
to inquire into the proposal, mistook the opinion of a party for 
the verdict of the republic, and declared (April j 877) the Transvaal 
a part of the British Empire. His policy entailed far more 
serious consequences than the mission to Afghanistan. The first 
was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the South African natives, who under their 
ruler, Cetewayo, had organized a formidable army. A dispute 
had been going on for some time about the possession of a strip 
of territory which some British arbitrators had awarded to the 
Zulu king. Sir Bartle P'rere, who had won distinction in India, 
and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, 
kept back the award ; and, though he ultimately communicated 
it to Cetewayo, thought it desirable to demand the disbandment 
of the Zulu army. In the war which ensued, the British troops 
who invaded Zulu territory met with a severe reverse ; and, 
though the disaster was ultimately retrieved by Lord Chelmsford, 
the war involved heavy expenditure and brought little credit 
to the British army, while one unfortunate incident, the death 
of Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to serve with the 
British troops, and was surprised by the Zulus while reconnoitring, 
created a deep and unfortunate impression. Imperialism, 
which had been excited by Lord Bcaconsfield’s policy in 1878, 
and by the prospect of a war with a great European power, fell 
into discredit when it degenerated into a fresh expedition into 
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Afghanistan, and an inglorious war with a savage African tribe. 
A period of distress at home increased the discontent which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s external policy was exciting ; and, when parlia- 
ment was at last dissolved in 1880, it seemed no longer certain 
that the country would endorse the policy of the minister, who 
only a short time before had acquired such popularity . Gladstone, 
emerging from his retirement, practically placed himself again at 
the head of the Liberal party. In a series of speeches in Mid- 
lothian, where he offered himself for election, he denounced the 
whole policy which Lord Beaconsfield had pursued. His im- 
passioned eloquence did much more than influence his own 
election. His speeches decided the contest throughout the 
kingdom. The Liberals secured an even more surprising success 
than that which had rewarded the Conservatives six years before. 
For the first time in the queen’s reign, a solid Liberal majority, 
independent of all extraneous Irish support, was returned, and 
Gladstone resumed in triumph his old position as prime minister. 

The new minister had been swept into power on a wave of 
popular favour, but he inherited from his predecessors difficulties 
aiMd- almost every quarter of the world ; and his own 

8ioa»*t language had perhaps tended to increase them. He 

M0coad was committed to a reversal of I/ird Beaconsfield’s 

miniMtry. politics, it is never easy, and perhaps 

rarely wise, suddenly and violently to change a system. In one 
quarter of the world the new minister achieved much success. 
The war in Afghanistan, which had begun with disaster, was 
creditably concluded. A better understanding was gradually 
established with Russia ; and, before the ministry went out, 
steps had been taken which led to the delimitation of the Russian 
and Afghan frontier. In South Africa, however, a very different 
result ensued. Gladstone, before he accepted office, had de- 
nounced the policy of annexing the Transvaal ; his language 
was so strong that he was charged with encouraging the Boers to 
maintain their independence by force ; his example had naturally 
been imitated by some of his followers at the general election ; 
and, when he resumed power, he found himself in the difficult 
dilemma of either maintaining an arrangement which he had 
declared to be unwise, or of yielding to a demand which the 
Boers were already threatening to support in arms. The events 
of the first year of his administration added to his difficulty. 
Before its close the Boers seized Heidelberg and established a 
republic ; they destroyed a detachment of British troops at 
Bronkhorst Spruit ; and they surrounded and attacked the 
British garrisons in the Transvaal. Troops were of course sent 
from England to maintain the British cause ; and Sir George 
Colley, who enjoyed a high reputation and had experience in 
South African warfare, was made governor of Natal, and en- 
trusted with the military command. The events which im- 
mediately followed will not be easily forgotten. Wholly mis- 
calculating the strength of the Boers, Sir George Colley, at the 
end of January 1881, attacked them at Laing’s Nek, in the north 
of Natal, and was repulsed with heavy loss. Some ten days 
afterwards he fought another action on the Ingogo, and was again 
forced to retire. On the 26th February, with some 600 men, he 
occupied a high hill, known as Majuba, which, he thought, 
dominated the Boer position. The following day the Boers 
attacked the hill, overwhelmed its defenders, and Sir George 
Colley was himself killed in the disastrous contest on the summit. 
News of these occurrences was received with dismay in England. 
It was, no doubt, possible to say a good deal for Gladstone’s 
indignant denunciation of his predecessor’s policy in annexing 
the Transvaal ; it would have been equally possible to advance 
many reasons for reversing the measures of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cabinet, and for conceding independence to the 
fast Transvaal in r88o. But the majority of persons 
considered that, whatever arguments might have been 
urged for concession in 1880, when British troops had suffered 
no reverses, nothing could be said for concession in 1881, when 
their arms had been tarnished by a humiliating disaster. Great 
countries can afford to be generous in the hour of victory ; but 
they cannot yield, without bss of credit, in the hour of defeat. 
Unfortunately this reasoning was not suited to Gladstone’s 


temperament. The justice or injustice of the British cause 
seemed to him a much more important matter than the vindica- 
tion. of military honour ; and he could not bring himself to 
acknowledge that Majuba had altered the situation, and that 
the terms which he had made up his mind to concede before 
the battle could not be safely granted till military reputation 
was restored. The retrocession of the Transvaal was decided 
upon, though it was provided that the country should 
remain under the suzerainty of the queen. Even this great 
concession did riot satisfy the ambition of the Boers, who were 
naturally elated by their victories. Three years later some 
Transvaal deputies, with their president, Kruger, cairie to London 
and saw Lord Derby, the secretary of state for the colonies. Lord 
Derby consented to a new convention, from which any verbal 
reference to suzerainty was excluded ; and the South African 
republic was made independent, subject only to the condition 
that it should conclude no treaties with foreign powers without 
the approval of the crown. (For the details and disputes con- 
cerning the terms of this convention the reader is referred to 
the articles Transvaal and Suzerainty.) 

Gladstone’s government declined in popularity from the date 
of the earliest of these concessions. Gladstone, in fact, had 
succeeded in doing what Ix)rd Beaconsfield had failed to accom- 
plish. Annoyance at his foreign policy had rekindled the 
imperialism which the embarrassments created by Ixjrd Beacons- 
field had done so much to damp down. And, if things were 
going badly with the new government abroad, matters were not 
progressing smoothly at home. At the general election of 1880, 
the borough of Northampton, which of late years has shown an 
unwavering preference for Liberals of an advanced type, returned 
as its members Henry Labouchere and Charles Bradlaugh. 
Bradlaugh, who had attained some notoriety for an . 

aggressive atheism, claimed the right to make an ^ ' 

affirmation of allegiance instead of taking the customary oath, 
which he declared was, in his eyes, a meaningless form. The 
speaker, instead of deciding the question, submitted it to the 
judgment of the House, and it was ultimately referred to a 
.select committee, which reported against Bradlaugh’s claim. 
Bradlaugh, on hearing the decision of the committee, presented 
himself at the bar and offered to take the oath. It was objected 
that, as he had publicly declared that the words of the oath had 
no clear meaning for him, he could not be permitted to take it ; 
and after some wrangling the matter was referred to a fresh 
committee, which supported the view that Bradlaugh could not 
be allowed to be sworn, but recommended that he should be 
permitted to make the affirmation at hi^ own risk. The House 
refused to accept the recommendation of this committee when 
a bill was introduced to give effect to it. This decision naturally 
enlarged the question before it. For, while hitherto the debate 
had turned on the technical points whether an affirmation could 
be substituted for an oath, or whether a person who had declared 
that an oath had no meaning for him could properly be sworn, 
the end at which Bradlaugh’s opponents were thenceforward 
aiming was the imposition of a new religious test — the belief 
in a God— on members of the House of Commons. The con- 
troversy, which thus began, continued through the parliament 
of 1880, and led to many violent scenes, which lowered the 
dignity of the House. It was (juietly terminated, in the parlia- 
ment of 1886, by the firm action of a new speaker. Mr Peel, 
who had been elected to the chair in 1884, decided that neither 
the speaker nor any other member had the right to intervene to 
prevent a member from taking the oath if he was willing to 
take it. Parliament subsequently, by a new act, permitted 
affirmations to be used, and thenceforward religion, or the 
absence of religion, was no disqualification for a seat in the 
House of Commons. The atheist, like the Roman Catholic and 
the Jew, could sit and vote. 

The Bradlaugh question was not the orily difficulty with 
which the new government was confronted. Ireland was again 
attracting the attention of politicians. The Fenian move- 
ment had practically expired; some annual motions for the 
introduction of Home Rule, made with all the decorum of 
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Turks. In a phrase which became famous he declared that the 
only remedy for the European provinces of the Porte was to 
turn out the Ottoman government bag and baggage.” All 
England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was 
led by Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional 
policy of England of maintaining the rule of the Turk at all 
hazards ; the other, inspired by tlie example of Gladstone, was 
resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, but was at the same 
time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious views by 
which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon became intense. In June 1876 Servia and 
Montenegro declared war against Turkey. In a few months 
Servia was hopelessly beaten. Through the insistence of Russia 
an armistice was agreed upon ; and Lord Beaconsfield — for 
Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage — endeavoured to 
utilize the breathing space by organizing a conference of the 
great powers at Constantinople, which was attended on behalf 
of Great Britain by Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople con- 
ference proved abortive, and in the beginning of 1877 Russia 
declared war. For some time, however, her success was hardly 
equal to her expectations. The Turks, entrenched at Plevna, 
delayed the Russian advance ; and it was only towards the 
close of 1877 that Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance 
collapsed. With its downfall the war party in England, which 
was led by the prime minister, increased in violence. From the 
refrain of a song, sung night after night at a London music hall, 
its members became known as Jingoes. The government ordered 
the British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constanti- 
nople ; and though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it 
asked for and obtained a grant of £6,000,000 for naval and mili- 
tary purposes. When news came that the Russian armies had 
reached Adrianople, that they had concluded some arrangement 
with the Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards Con- 
stantinople, the fleet was again directed to pass the Dardanelles. 
Soon afterwards the government decided to call out the reserves 
and to bring a contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean, 
Lord Derby who was at the foreign office, thereupon retired 
from the ministry, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a proof that 
Great Britain was on the verge of war. Happily this did not 
occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia consented to 
refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a 
congress of the great powers ; and the congress, at which Great 
Britain was represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
succeeded in substituting for the treaty of San Stefano 
treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage derived 
from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia 
that Europe could alone alter arrangements which Europe had 
made. In every other sense it is doubtful whether the provisions 
of the treaty of Berlin were more favourable than those of the 
treaty of San Stefano. On Lord Beaconsfield’s return, however, 
he claimed for Lord Salisbury and himself that they had brought 
back ” peace with honour,” and the country accepted with wild 
delight the phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse 
its justice. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved parliament immediately 
after his return from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of 
popularity which had been raised by his success would have 
borne him forward to a fresh victory in the constituencies. His 
omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on the con- 
sequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. 
Differences with Russia produced their inevitable consequences 
in fresh complications on the Indian frontier. The Russian 
government, confronted with a quarrel with Great Britain in 
eastern Europe, endeavoured to create difficulties in 
wiuS?* Afghanistan. A Rus.sian envoy was sent to Kabul, 
where Shere Ali, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mahommed in 18^3, was amir ; and the British government, 
alarmed at this new embarrassment, decided on sending a mission 
to the Afghan capital, 'fhf mission was stopped on the frontier 

> Edward Henry Stanley, 15th earl of Derby, son of the 14th earl 
and former prime minister. 
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by an agent of Shere Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
The British government refused to put up with an affront of 
this kind, and their envoy, supported by an army, continued 
his advance. Afghanistan was again invaded. Kabul and 
Kandahar were occupied ; and Shere Ali was forced to fly, and 
soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakub Khan, came to the 
British camp and signed, in May 1879, the treaty of Gandamak. 
Under the terms of this treaty the Indian government undertook 
to pay the new amir a subsidy of £60,000 a year ; and Yakub 
Khan consented to receive a British mission at Kabul, and to 
cede some territory in the Himalayas which the military advisers 
of Lord Beaconsfield considered necessary to make the frontier 
more “ scientific.” This apparent success was soon followed 
by disastrous news. The deplorable events of 1841 were re- 
enacted in 1879. envoy reached Kabul, but was soon 

afterwards murdered. A British army was again sent into 
Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occupied. Yakub Khan, 
who had been made amir in 1879, was deposed, and Abdur 
Rahman Khan was selected as his successor. The British did 
not assert their superiority without much fighting and some 
serious reverses. Their victory was at last assured by the ex- 
cellent strategy of Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts. But before the final victory was gained 
Lord Beaconsfield had fallen. His policy had brought Great 
Britain to the verge of disaster in Afghanistan : the credit of 
reas.scrting the superiority of British arms was deferred till his 
successors had taken office. 

It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy 
which Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was 
straining the resources of the empire. In South Africa a still 
more serious difficulty was already commencing. At the time 
at which Lord Beaconsfield’s administration began, British 
territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape Colony 
and Natal. Years before, in 1852 and 1854 respectively, the 
British government, at that time a little weary of the responsi- 
bilities of colonial rule, had recognized the independence of the 
two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Powerful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of 
Natiil and the east of the Transvaal. War broke out between 
the Transvaal Republic and one of the most powerful of these 
native chieftains, Sikukuni ; and the Transvaal was worsted 
in the struggle. Weary of the condition of anarchy which 
existed in the republic, many inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
ready to welcome its annexation to Great Britain— a proposal 
favoured by the colonial secretary, Lord Carnarvon, who wished 
to federate the South African states, after the manner in which 
the North American colonies had become by confederation the 
Dominion of Canada. Sir Theopliiliis Shepstone, who was sent 
to inquire into the proposal, mistook the opinion of a party for 
the verdict of the republic, and declared (April j 877) the Transvaal 
a part of the British Empire. His policy entailed far more 
serious consequences than the mission to Afghanistan. The first 
was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the South African natives, who under their 
ruler, Cetewayo, had organized a formidable army. A dispute 
had been going on for some time about the possession of a strip 
of territory which some British arbitrators had awarded to the 
Zulu king. Sir Bartle P'rere, who had won distinction in India, 
and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, 
kept back the award ; and, though he ultimately communicated 
it to Cetewayo, thought it desirable to demand the disbandment 
of the Zulu army. In the war which ensued, the British troops 
who invaded Zulu territory met with a severe reverse ; and, 
though the disaster was ultimately retrieved by Lord Chelmsford, 
the war involved heavy expenditure and brought little credit 
to the British army, while one unfortunate incident, the death 
of Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to serve with the 
British troops, and was surprised by the Zulus while reconnoitring, 
created a deep and unfortunate impression. Imperialism, 
which had been excited by Lord Bcaconsfield’s policy in 1878, 
and by the prospect of a war with a great European power, fell 
into discredit when it degenerated into a fresh expedition into 
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government was evidently doomed. If, on the contrary, they 
joined the Conservatives, they could make a Liberal administra- 
tion impracticable. 

. In the autumn of 1885 it was doubtful what course the Irish 
Nationalists would take. It was generally understood that 
Lord Carnarvon, who had oeen made viceroy of 
Ireland, had been in ‘communication with Parnell; 
that Lord Salisbury was aware of the interviews 
which had taken place; and it was whispered that Lord 
Carnarvon was in favour of granting some sort of administrative 
autonomy to Ireland. Whatever opinion Lord Carnarvon may 
have formed — ^and his precise view is uncertain — greater man 
than he had suddenly arrived at a similar conclusion. In his 
election speeches Gladstone had insisted on the necessity of the 
country returning a Liberal majority which could act indepen- 
dently of the Irish vote ; and the result of the general election 
had left the Irish the virtual arbiters of the political situation. 
In these circumstances Gladstone arrived at a momentous 
decision. He recognized that the system under which Ireland 
had been governed in the past had failed to win the allegiance 
of her people ; and he decided that it was wise and safe to 
entrust her with a large measure of self-government. It was 
perhaps characteristic of GlELdstone, though it was unquestion- 
ably unfortunate, that, in detennining on this radical change 
of policy, he consulted few, if any, of his previous colleagues. 
On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment was defeated on an amendment to the address, demanding 
facilities for agricultural labourers to obtain small holdings for 
gardens and pasture — the policy, in short, which was described 
as “ thr;^e acres and a cow.” Lord Salisbury resigned, and 
Gladstone resumed power. The attitude, however, which 
Gladstone was understood to be taking on the subject of Home 
Rule threw many difficulties in his way. Lord Hartington, and 
others of his former colleagues, declined to join his administra- 
t.ion ; Mr Cliamberlain, who, in the first instance, accepted 
office, retired almost at once from the ministry ; and Bright, 
whose eloquence and past services gave him a unique position 
in the House, threw in his lot in opposition to Home Rule. A 
split in the Liberal party thus began, which was destined to 
endure ; aiifl Gladstone found his difficulties increased by the 
defection of the men on whom he had hitherto largely relied. 
He persevered, however, in the task which he had set himself, 
and introduced a measure endowing Ireland with a parliament, 
and excluding the Irish members from Westminster. He was 
defeated, and appealed from the House which had refused to 
support him to the country. For the first time in the queen’s 
reign two general elections occurred within twelve months. The 
country showed no more disposition than the House of Commons 
to approve the course which the minister was takiirg. A large 
majority of the members of the new parliament were pledged 
to resist Home Rule. Gladstone, bowing at once to the verdict 
of the people, resigned office, and Lord Salisbury relumed to 
power. 

The new cabinet, which was formed to resist Home Rule, did 
not succeed in combining all the opponents to this measure. 
uinm secessionists from the Liberal party — the Liberal 
0 on MW. called — held aloof from it ; 

and Lord Salisbury was forced to fonn his cabinet out of his 
immediate followers. The most picturesque appointment was 
that of Lord Randolph Churchill, who was made chancellor of 
the exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. But 
before many months were over, Lord Randolph*— unable to 
secure acceptance of a policy of financial retrenchment — resigned 
office, and Lord Salisbury was forced to reconstruct his ministry. 
Though he again failed to obtain the co-operation of the Liberal 
Unionists, one of the more prominent of them— Goschen — 
accepted the seals of the Exchequer. W. H. Smith moved from 
the war office to the treasury, and became leader of the House 
of Commons ; while Lord Salisbury himself returned to the 
foreign office, which tlie dramatically sudden death of Lord 
Iddesleigh, better known as Sir Stafford Northcote, vacated. 
These arrangements lasted till iSqi, when, on Smith’s death, 
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the treasury and the lead of the Commons were entrusted to 
Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr Arthur Balfour, who had made 
a great reputation as chief secretary for Ireland. 

The ministry of 1886, which endured till 1892, gave to London 
a county council ; introduced representative government into 
every English county ; and made elementary education free 
throughout England. The alliance with the Liberal Unionists 
was, in fact, compelling the Conservative government to promote 
measures which were not wholly consistent with the stricter 
Conservative traditions, or wishes. In other respects, the legis- 
lative achievements of the government were not great ; and 
the time of parliament was largely occupied in devising rules 
for the conduct of its business, which the obstructive attitude 
of the Irish meml^ers made necessary, and in discussing the 
charges brought against the Nationalist party by The Times, 
of complicity in the Phoenix Park murders. Under the new 
rules, the sittings of the House on ordinary days were made to 
commence at 3 p.m., and opposed business was automatically 
interrupted at midnight, while for the first time a power was 
given to the majority in a House of a certain size to conclude 
debate by what was known as the closure. Notwithstanding 
these new rules obstructive tactics continued to prevail ; and, 
in the course of the parliament, many members were suspended 
for disorderly conduct. The hostility of the Irish members was 
perhaps increased by some natural indignation at the charges 
brought against Parnell, The Times, in April 1887, printed 
the facsimile of a letter purporting to be signed by Parnell, in 
which he declared that he had no other course open to him but 
to denounce the Phoenix Park murders, but that, while he 
regretted ‘‘ the accident ” of lA)rd Frederick Cavendish’s death, 
he could not “ refuse to admit that Burke got no more than his 
deserts.” The publication of this letter, and later of other 
similar documents, naturally created a great sensation ; and 
the government ultimately appointed a special commission of 
three judges to inquire into the charges ajid allegations that were 
made. In the course of tJie inquiry it was proved that the 
letters had emanated from a man named Pigott, who had at one 
time been associated with the Irish Nationalist movement, but 
who for some time past had earned a precarious living by writing 
begging and threatening letters. Pigott, subjected to severe 
cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell (afterwards Lord 
Russell of Killowen), broke down, fled from justice and committed 
suicide. His flight practically settled the question ; and an 
inquiry, which many people had thought at its inception would 
brand Parnell as a criminal, raised him to an influence which 
he had never enjoyed before. But in^the same year which 
witnessed his triumph, he was doomed to fall. He was made 
co-respondent in a divorce suit brought by Captain O’Shea — 
another Irishman — for the dissolution of his marriage ; and the 
disclosures made at the trial induced Gladstone, who was 
supported by the Nonconformists generally throughout the 
United Kingdom, to request Parnell to withdraw from the 
leadership of the Irish pirty. Parnell refused to comply with 
this request, and the Irish party was shattered into fragments 
by his decision. Parnell himself did not long survive 
the disruption of the party which he had done so 
much to create. The exertions which he made to 
retrieve his waning influence proved too much for his strength, 
and in the autumn of 1891 he died suddenly at Brighton. 
Parnell’s death radically altered the political situation. At the 
general elections of 1885 and 1886 the existence of a strong, 
united Irish party had exercised a dominating influence. As the 
parliament of r886 was drawing to a close, the dissensions among 
the Irish members, and the loss of their great leader, were 
visibly sapping the strength of the Nationalists. At the general 
eloctioa of 1892 Home Rule was still the prominent subject 
before the electors. But the English Liberals were already a 
little weary of allies who were quarrelling among themselves, 
and whose disputes were introducing a new factor into politics. 
The political struggle virtually turned not on measures, but on 
DMn. Gladstone’s great age, and the marvellous powers which 
; he displayed at a time when most men seek ^e repose of 
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retirement, were the chief causes which affected the results. His 
influence enabled him to secure a small Liberal majority. But 
it was noticed that the majority depended on Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh votes, and that England— -the “ predominant partner,’* 
as it was subsequently called by Lord Rosebery— returned a 
majority of members pledged to resist any attempt to dissolve 
the union between the three kingdoms. 

On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s 
government was defeated on a vote of want of confidence, and 
for a fourth time Gladstone became prime minister. 
g 2 y**Jp^In the session of 1893 he again introduced a Home 
’ Rule Bill. But the measure of 1893 differed in many 
respects from that of 1886. In particular, the Irish were 
no longer to be excluded from the imperial parliament at 
Westminster. The bill which was thus brought forward was 
actually passed by the Commons. It was, however, rejected 
by the Lords. The dissensions among the Irish themselves, and 
the hostility which English constituencies were displaying to the 
proposal, emboldened the Peers to arrive at this decision. Some 
doubt was felt as to the course which Gladstone would take in 
this crisis. Many persons thought that he should at once have 
appealed to the country, and have endeavoured to obtain a 
distinct mandate from the constituencies to introduce a new 
Home Rule Bill. Other persons imagined that he should have 
followed the precedent which had been set by Ijord Grey in 1831, 
and, after a short prorogation, have reintroduced his measure in 
a new session. As a matter of fact, Gladstone adopted neither 
of these courses. The government decided not to take up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the Peers, but to proceed with the rest 
of their political programme. With this object an autumn session 
was held, and the Parish Councils Act, introduced by Mr Fowler 
(afterwards Lord Wolverhampton), was passed, after important 
amendments, which had been introduced into it in the House of 
Lords, had been reluctantly accepted by Gladstone. On the other 
hand, an Employers’ Liability Bill, introduced by Mr Asquith, 
the home secretaiy, was ultimately dropped by Gladstone after 
passing all stages in the House of Commons, rather than that an 
amendment of the Peers, allowing “ contracting out,” should be 
accepted. 

Before, however, the session had quite run out (3rd March 
1894), Gladstone, who had now completed his eighty-fourth 
year, laid down a load which his increasing years made it im- 
possible for him to sustain (see the article Gladstone). He was 
succeeded by Lord Rosebery, whose abilities and attainments 
had raised him to a high place in the Liberal counsels. Lord 
Rosebery did not succeed in popularizing the Home Rule 
proposal which Gladstone had failed to carry. He 
r^h§ry, declared, indeed, that success was not attainable till 
England was converted to its expediency. He hinted 
that success would not even then be assured until something was 
done to reform the constitution of the House of Lords. But if, 
on the one hand, he refused to introduce a new Home Rule Bill, 
he hesitated, on the other, to court defeat by any attempt to 
reform the Lords. His government, in these circumstances, 
while it failed to conciliate its opponents, excited no enthusiasm 
among its supporters. It was generally understood, moreover, 
that a large section of the Liberal party resented Lord Rosebery’s 
appointment to the first place in the ministry, and thought that 
the lead should have been conferred on Sir W. Harcourt. It was 
an open secret that these differences in the party were reflected 
in the cabinet, and that the relations between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir W. Harcourt were too strained to ensure cither the harmonious 
working or the stability of the administration. In these circum- 
stances the fall of the ministry was only a question of time. 
It occurred— as often happens in parliament — on a minor issue 
which no one had foreseen. Attention was drawn in the House of 
Commons to the insufficient supply of cordite provided by the 
war office, and t^ .House— notwithstanding the assurance of the 
war minister ^r Henry Campbell-Bannerman) that the supply 
was adequate— placed the government in a minority. I^ord 
Rosebery resigned office, and Lord Salisbury for the third time 
became prime minister, the duke of Devonshire, Mr Chamberlain 
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and other Liberal Unionists joining the government. Parliament 
was dissolved, and a new parliament, in which the Unionists 
obtained an overwhelming majority, was returned. 

The government of 1892-1895, which was successively led b}’ 
Gladstone and Lord Ropebery, will, on the whole, be remembered 
for its failures. Yet it passed two measures which have exercised 
a wide influence. The Parish Councils Act introduced electoral 
institutions into the government of every parish, and in 189.^ 
Sir W. Harcourt, as chancellor of the exchequer, availed himsrli 
of the opportunity, which a large addition to the navy invited, to 
reconstruct the death duties. He swept away in doing so many 
of the advantages which the owner of real estate and the life 
tenant of settled property had previously enjoyed, and drove 
home a principle which Goschen had tentatively introduced a fev' 
years before by increasing the rate of the duty with the amount 
of the estate. Rich men, out of their superfluities, were thence- 
forward to pay more than poor men out of their necessities. 

The Unionist government which came into power in 1895 
lasted, with certain changes of personnel, till 3905, with a break 
caused by the dissolution of 1900. History may hereafter 
conclude that the most significant circumstance of the earlier 
period is to be found in the demonstration of loyalty and 
affection to which the sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
accession led in 3897. Ten years before, her jubilee had been the 
occasion of enthusiastic rejoicings, and the queen’s progress 
through London to a service of thanksgiving at Westminster 
had impressed the imagination of her subjects and proved the 
affection of her people. But the rejoicings of 1887 were ^ 
forgotten amid the more striking demonstrations ten jubU^g. 
years later. It was seen then that the queen, by her 
I conduct and character, had gained a popularity which has had no 
parallel in history, and had won a place in the hearts of her 
i subjects which perhaps no other monarch had ever previously 
enjoyed. There was no doubt that, if the opinion of the English- 
speaking races throughout the world could have been tested by a 
plebiscite, an overwhelming majority would have declared that 
the fittest person for the rule of the British empire was the 
gracious and kindly lady who for sixty years, in sorrow and in joy, 
had so worthily discharged the duties of her high position. This 
remarkable demonstration was not confined to the British 
empire alone. In every portion of the globe the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the queen’s reign excited interest ; in every country 
the queen’s name was mentioned with affection and respect ; 
while the people of the United States vied with the subjects of the 
British empire in praise of the queen’s character and in expressions 
of regard for her person. Only a year or two before, an obscure 
dispute on the boundary of British Venezuela had brought the 
United States and Great Britain within sight of a quarrel. The 
jubilee showed conclusively that, whatever politicians might sa}-, 
the ties of blood and kinship, which united the two peoples, were 
too close to be severed by either for some trifling cause ; that the 
wisest heads in both nations were aware of the advantages which 
must arise from the closer union of the Anglo-Saxon races ; and 
that the true interests of both countries lay in their mutual 
friendship. A war in which the United States was subsequently 
engaged with Spain cemented this feeling. The government and 
the people of the United States recognized the advantage which 
they derived from the goodwill of Great Britain in the hour of 
their necessity, and the two nations drew together as no other 
two nations had perhaps ever been drawn together before. 

If the jubilee was a proof of the closer union of the many 
sections of the British empire, and of their warm attachment to 
their sovereign, it also gave expression to the ” imperialism ” 
which was becoming a dominant factor in British politics. Few 
people realized the mighty change which in this respect had been 
effected in thought and feeling. Forty years before, the most 
prominent English statesmen had regarded with anxiety the 
huge responsibilities of a world-wide empire. In 1897 the whole 
tendency of thought and opinion was to enlarge the burden of 
which the preceding generation had been weary. The extension 
of British influence, the protection of British interests, were 
almost universally advocated ; and the few statesmen who 
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repeated in the ’nineties the sentiments which would have been 
generally accepted in the ’sixties, were regarded as “ Little 
Englanders/’ It is important to note the consequences which 
these^ new ideas produced in Africa. Both in the north and 
in the south of this great and imperfectly explored continent, 
memories still clung which were ungrat^l to imperialism. In 
the north, the murder of Gordon was still unavenged ; and the 
vast territory known as the Sudan had escaped from the control of 
Egypt. In the south, war with the Transvaal had been concluded 
by a British defeat ; and the Dutch were elated, the English 
irritated, at the recollection of Majuba. In 1896 Lord Salisbury’s 
government decided on extending the Anglo-Egyptian rule over 
the Sudan, and an expedition was sent from Egypt under the 
command of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener to Khartum. 
Few military expeditions have been more elaborately organized, 
or have achieved a more brilliant success. The conquest of the 
country was achieved in three separate campaigns in successive 
years. In September 1898 the Sudanese forces were decisively 
beaten, with great slaughter, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Omdurman ; and Khartum became thenceforward the 
Omdur- capital of the new province, which was placed under 
PaMbodm, Lord Kitchener’s rule. Soon after this decisive 
success, it was found that a French expedition under 
Major Marchand had reached the upper Nile and had hoisted the 
French flag at Fashoda. It was obvious that the French could 
not be allowed to remain at a spot which the khedive of Egypt 
claimed as Egyptian territory ; and after some rjegotiatioii, and 
some irritation, the French were withdrawn. In South Africa 
still more important events were in the meanwhile progressing. 
Ever since the independence of the South African Republic had 
lx:en virtually conceded by the convention of 1884, unhappy 
differences had prevailed between the Dutch and British 
residents in the Transvaal. The discovery of gold at Johannes- 
burg and elsewhere in 1885-1886 had led to a large immigration 
of British and other colonists. Johannesburg had grown into 
a great and prosperous city. The foreign population of the 
Transvaal, which was chiefly English, became in a few years more 
numerous than the Boers themselves, and they complained that 
they were deprived of all political rights, that they were subjected 
to unfair taxation, and that they were hampered in their industry 
and unjustly treated by the Dutch courts and Dutch officials. 
Failing to obtain redress, at the end of 1895 certain persons 
among them made preparations for a revolution. Dr Jameson, 
the administrator of Rhodesia, accompanied by some British 
officers, actually invaded the Transvaal. His force, utterly 
inadequate for the purpose, was stopped by the Boers, 
and he and his fellow-officers were taken prisoners. 

* * There was no doubt that this raid on the territory of 
a friendly state was totally unjustifiable. Unfortunately, Dr 
jameson’s original plans had been framed at the instance of 
Cecil Rhodes, the prime minister at the Cape, and many persons 
thought that they ought to have been suspected by the colonial 
office in London. England at any rate would have had no valid 
ground of complaint if the leaders of a buccaneering force had 
been summarily dealt with by the Transvaal authorities. The 
president of the republic, Kruger, however, handed over his 
prisoners to the British authorities, and parliament instituted an 
inquiry by a select committee into the circumstances of the raid. 
Tlie inquiry was terminated somewliat abruptly. The committee 
acquitted the colonial office of any knowledge of the plot ; but a 
good many suspicions remained unanswered. The chief actors in 
the raid were tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, found 
guilty, and subsequently released after short terms of imprison- 
ment. Rhodes himseilf was not removed from the privy council, 
as his more extreme accusers demanded , but he had to abandon 
his career in Cape politics for a time, and confine his energies to 
the development of Rhodesia, which had been added to the 
empire through his instrumentality in 1888-1889. 

In consequence of these proceedings, the Transvaal authorities 
at once set to work to accumulate armaments, and they succeeded 
in procuring vast quantities of artillery and military stores. 
The British government would undoubtedly have been entitled to 


insist that these armaments should cease. It ww obvious that 
they could only be directed against Great Britain ; and no 
nation is bound to allow another people to prepare great 
armaments to be employed against itself. The criminal folly of 
the raid prevented the British government from making this 
demand. It could not say that the Transvaal government Imd no 
cause for alarm when British officers had attempted an invasion 
of its territory, and had been treated rather as heroes th^ as 
criminals at home. Ignorant of the strength of Great Britain, 
and elated by the recollection of their previous successes, the 
Boers themselves believed that a new struggle might give them 
predominance in South Africa. The knowledge ^at a large 
portion of the population of Cape Colony was of Dutch extraction, 
and that public men at the Cape sympathized with them in their 
aspirations, increased their confidence. In the meantime, while 
the Boers were silently and steadily continuing their military 
preparations, the British settlers at Jolumnesburg the 
Uitlanders, as they were called — continued to demand considera- 
tion for their grievances. In the spring of 1899, Sir Alfred 
Milner, governor of the Cape, met President Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, &nd ' 

endeavoured to accomplish that result by negotiation. 

He thought, at the time, that if the Uitlanders were given the 
franchise and a fair proportion of influence in the legislature, other 
difficulties might be left to settle themselves. The negotiations 
thus commenced unfortunately failed. The discussion, which 
had originally turned on the franchise, was enlarged by the 
introduction of the question of suzerainty or supremacy ; and at 
last, in the beginning of October, when the rains of an African 
spring were causing the grass to grow on which the Boer armies 
were largely dependent for forage, the Boers declared war and 
invaded Natal. The British government had not been altogether 
happy in its conduct of the preceding negotiations. It was certainly 
unhappy in its preparations for the struggle. It made the great 
mistake of underrating the strength of its enemy ; it suffered its 
agents to commit the strategical blunder of locking up the few 
troops it had in an untenable position in the north of Natal. 
It was not surprising, in such circumstances, thiit the earlier 
months of the war should have been memorable for a series of 
exasperating reverses. These reverses, however, were redeenied 
by the valour of the British troops, the spirit of the British 
nation, and the enthusiasm which induced the great autonomous 
colonies of the empire to send men to support the cause of the 
mother country. The gradual arrival of reinforcements, and the 
appointment of a soldier of genius— Lord Roberts — to the 
supreme command, changed the military situation ; and, 

I before the summer of 1900 was concluded,' the places which had 
been besieged by the Boers — Kimberley, Ladysmith and 
Mafeking — had been successively relieved ; the capitals of the 
Orange Free State and of the Transvaal had been occupied ; and 
the two republics, which had rashly declared war sigiiinst the 
British empire, had been formally annexed. 

The defeat and dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent 
collapse of Boer resistance, induced a hope that the war was 
over ; and the government seized the opportunity in 
1900 to termmate the parliament, which had already 
endured for more than five years. The election was 
conducted with unusual bitterness ; but the constituencies 
practically affirmed the policy of the government by maintaining, 
almost unimpaired, the large majority which the Unionists had 
secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations which had 
been formed at the time of the dissolution were disappointed. 
The same circumstances which had emboldened the Boers to 
declare war in the autumn of 1899, induced them to renew a 
guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900 — the approach of an 
African summer supplying the Boers with the grass on which 
they were dependent for feeding their hardy horses. Guerilla 
bands suddenly appeared in different parts of the Orange River 
Colony and of the Transvaal. They interrupted the com- 
munications of the British armies ; they won isolated victories 
over British detachments ; they even invaded Cape Colony. 
Thus the last year of the century closed in disappointment 
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and gloom. The serious losses which the war entailed, the 
heavy expenses which it involved, and the large force whidi 
it absorbed, filled thoughtful men with anxiety. 

No one felt more sincerely for the sufferings of her soldiera, and 
no one regretted more truly the useless prolongation of the 
struggle, than the venerable lady who occupied the 
throne. She liad herself lost a grandson (Prince 
Christian Victor) in South Africa ; and sorrow and 
anxiety perhaps told even on a constitution so un- 
usually strong as hers. About the middle of January 1901 it 
was known that she was seriously ill ; on the 22nd she died. 
The death of the queen tlius occurred immediately after the close 
of the century over so long a period of which her reign had 
extended. 

"J*he queen’s own life is dealt with elsewhere (see \tctoria, 
Queen), but the Victorian era is deeply marked in English 
history. During hef reign the people of Great Britain doubled 
their number ; l)ut the accumulated wealth of the country 
increased at least threefold, and its trade sixfold. All classes 
shared the prevalent prosperity. Notwithstanding the increase 
of population, the roll of paupers at the end of the reign, 
compared with the same roll at the beginning, stood as 2 stands 
to 3 ; the criminals as i to 2. The expansion abroad was still 
more remarkable. There were not 200,000 white persons in 
Australasia when the queen came to the throne ; there were 
nearly 5,000,000 when she died. The great Austr^ian colonies 
were almost created in her reign ; two of them — Victoria and 
Queensland — owe their name to her ; they all received those 
autonomous institutions, under which their prosperity has been 
built up, during its continuance. Expansion and progress were 
not confined to Australasia. The opening months of the queen’s 
reign were marked by rebellion in Canada. 'The close of it saw 
Canada one of the most loyal portions of the Empire. In Africa, 
the advance of the red line which marks the bounds of British 
dominion was even more rapid ; while in India the J'unjab, 
Sind, Oudh and Burma were some of the acquisitions added to 
the British empire while the queen was on the throne. When 
she died one square mile in four of the land in the world was under 
the British flag, and at least one person out of every five persons 
alive was a subject of the queen. 

Material progress w'as largely facilitated by industry and 
invention. The first railways had been made, the first steamship 
had been built, before the queen came to the throne. But, so 
far as railways are concerned, none of the great trunk lines had 
been constructed in 1837 ; the whole capital authorized to be 
spent on railway construction did not exceed £55,000,000 ; and, 
five years after the reign had begun, there were only 18,000,000 
passengers. The paid-up capital of British railways in iqoi 
exceeded £1,100,000,000 ; the passengers, not including season 
ticket-holders, also numbered 1,100,000,000 ; and the sum 
annually spent in working the lines considerably exceeded the 
whole capital authorized to be spent on their construction in 
1837. The progress of the commercial marine was still more 
noteworthy, in 1837 the entire commercial navy comprised 
2,800,000 tons, of which less than 100,000 tons were moved by 
steam. At the end of the reign the tonnage of British merchant 
vessels had reached 13,700,000 tons, of which more than 
11,000,000 tons were moved by steam. At the beginning of the 
reign it was supposed to be impossible to build a steamer which 
could either cross the Atlantic, or face the monsoon in the Red 
Sea. The development of steam navigation since then had 
made Australia much more accessible than America was in 1837, 
and had brought New York, for all practical purposes, nearer 
to Ixmdon than Aberdeen was at the commencement of the reign. 
Electricity had even a greater effect on communication than 
steam on locomotion ; and electricity, as a practical invention, 
had its origin in the reign. The first experimental telegraph 
line was only erected in the year in which Queen Victoria came 
to the throne, Submarine telegraphy, which had done so much 
to knit the empire togetl^r, was not perfected for many years 
afterwards ; antd long ocean cables were almost entirely con- 
structed in the last half of the reign. (S. W.) 


On the death of Queen Victoria, the prince of Wales succeeded 
to the throne, with the title of Edward VII. (^.».). The corona- 
tion fixed for June in the following year was at the 
l^t moment stopped by the king’s illness with appendi- 
citis, but he recovered marvellously from the operation vtL* 
and the ceremony took‘place in August. His excellent 
health and activity in succeeding years struck every one with 
astonishment. The Boer War had at last been brought to an end 
in May 1902 (see Transvaal), and the king had the satisfaction of 
seeing South Africa settle down and eventually receive self govern- 
ment. The political history of his reign, which ended with his 
death in May 1910, is dealt with in detail in .separate biographical 
and other articles in this work (.see especially those on Lord 
Salisbury, Mr A. J. Balfour, Mr J. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebeiy^ 
Sir H. Gunpbell-Bannerman, Mr H. H. Asquith, Mr D. Lloyd 
George, and on the history of the Various portions of the British 
Empire); and in this place only a summary need be given. 
The king himself (see Edward VII.), who nobly earned the title 
of Edward the Peacemaker, played no small part in the domestic 
and international politics of these years; and contemporary publi- 
cists, who had become accustomed to V ictorian traditions, gradually 
realized that, within the limits of the constitutional monardiy, 
there was much more scope for the initiative of a masculine 
sovereign in public life than had been .suppo.sed by the generation 
which grew up after the death of his father in }862. Edward 
VII. made the Crown throughout all classes of society a popular 
power which it had not been in England for long ages. And 
while the growing rivalry between England and Germany, in 
international relations, was continually threatening danger, 
his influence in cementing British friendship on all other .sides 
was of the most marked description. His sudden death was 
felt, not only throughout the empire but throughout the world, 
with even more poignant emotion than that of Queen Victoria 
herself, for his personality Imd been much more in the forefront. 

The end of his reign coincided with a domestic constitutional 
crisis, to which party politics had been working up more and 
more acutely for several years. The Tariff Reform 
prop^anda of Mr Chamberlain (g.v.) in 1903 conA ulsed 
the Conservative party, and tlie long period of Unionist / p/V 
domination came to an end in November 1905. Mr 
Balfour (g.v.), who became prime minister in 1902 on Lord 
Salisbury’s retirement, resigned, and was succeeded by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman (g.v.), as head of the Liberal party ; and 
the general election of January 1906 resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Liberals and their allies, the T.abour party (now 
a powerful force in politics) and the Irish Nationalists. Just 
before Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s death in April jyo8 he 
was succeeded as prime minister by Mr Asquith, a leader of far 
higher personal ability though with less hold on the affections of 
his party. The Liberals had long arrears to make up in their 
political programme, and their supremacy in the House of 
Commons was an encouragement to assert their views in legisla- 
tion. Jn several directions, and notably in administration, they 
carried their policy into effect ; but the House of l^rds (see 
Parliameni) was an obvious .stumbling-block to some of their 
more important Bills, and the Unionist control of that House 
speedily made itself felt, first in wrecking the Education Bill of 
1906, then in throwing out the Licensing Bill of 3908, and finally 
(see Lloyd George, D.) in forcing a dissolution by the rejection 
of the budget of 1909, with its novel proposals for the increased 
taxation of land and licensed houses. The Unionist party in 
the country had, meanwhile, been recovering from the Tariff 
Reform divisions of 1903, and was once more solid under Mr 
Balfour in favour of its new' and imperial policy ; but the cam- 
paign against the House of Lords started by Mr Lloyd George 
and the Liberal leaders, who put in the forefront the necessity 
of obtaining statutory guarantees for the passing into law of 
measures deliberately adopted by the elected Chamber, resulted 
in the return of Mr Asquith’s government to office at the election 
of January 1910. The Unionists came back equal in numbers to 
the Liberals, but the latter could also count on the Labour party 
and the Irish Nationalists ; and the battle was fully arrayed for 
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a frontal attack on the powers of the Second Chamber wliten the 
king’s death in May upset all calculations. This unthought- 
of complication seemed to act like the letting of blood in an 
apoplectic patient. 

The prince of Wales became king as George V. {q.v,), and a 
temporary truce was called ; and the reign began with a serious 
attempt between the leaders of the two great parties, 
aiottVf ^ private conference, to see whether compromise was 
aaov ^ v , not possible (see Parliambmt). Apart from the 
parliamentary crisis, really hingeing on the difficulty 
of discovering a means by which the real will of the people should 
be carried out without actually making the House of Commons 
autocratically omnipotent, but also without allowing the House 
of Lords to obstruct a Liberal government merely as the organ 
of the Tory party, the new king succeeded to a noble heritage. 
The monarchy itself was popular, the country was prosperous and 
in good relations with the world, except for the increasing naval 
rivalry with Germany, and the consciousness of imperial solidarity 
had made extraordinary progress among all the dominions. 
However the cJomestic problems in the United Kingdom might 
be solved, the future of the greatness of the English throne lay 
with its headship of an empire, loyal to the core, over which the 
sun never sets. (H. Ch.) 

XIII.-SouRCEs AND Writers of English History 

The at tempi here made to combine a bibliography of English 
history with some account of the progress of English historical 
writing is beset with some difficulty. The evidential value of 
what a writer pays is quite distinct from the literary art wdth 
which he says it ; the real sources of history are not the works 
of historians, but records and documents written with no desire 
to further any literary purpose. Domesday Book is unique as a 
source of medieval history , but it does not count in the develop- 
ment of English historical writing. That is quite a secondary 
consideration ; for there was much English history before any ' 
Englishman could WTite; and even alter he could write, his 
compositions constitute a minor part of the evidence. 

Our earliest information about the land and its people is derived 
from geological, ethnological and archaeological studies, from 
the remains in British barrows and caves, Roman roads, walls 
and villas, coins, place-names and inscriptions. The writings 
of Caesar and Tacitus, and a few scattered notices in other 
Roman authors, supplement this evidence. But the scientific 
accuracy of Tacitus’ Germania is not beyond dispute, and that 
light fails centuries before the Anglo-Sax(m conquest of Great 
Britain. The history of that conquest itself is mainly inferential ; 
there is the flehilis narratio of Gildas, vague and rhetorical, moral 
rather than historical in motive, and written more than a century 
after the conquest had begun, and the narrative of the Welsh 
Nennius, who wrote two and a half centuries after Gildais, and 
makes no critical distinction between the deeds of dragons and 
those of Anglo-Saxons. The Ai^lo-Saxons themselves could not 
write until Christian missionaries had reintroduced the art at 
the end of the 6th century, and history was not by any means 
the first purpose to which they applied it. It was first used to 
compile written statements of customs and dooms which were 
their nearest approach to law, and these codes and charters 
are the earliest written materials for Anglo-Saxon history. 
The remarkable outburst of literar>' culture in Northumbria 
during the 7 th and 8th centuries produced a real historian in 
Bede ; Bede, however, knows little or nothing of English 
history between 450 and 596, and he is valuable only for the 
7th and early part- of the 8th centuries. Almost contemporary 
is the Vita Wilfridi by Eddius, but more valuable are the letters 
we possess of Boniface and Alcuin. The famous Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was probably started under the influence of Alfred 
the Great towards the end of the 9th century. Its chronology 
is often one, two or three years wrong even when it seems to be a 
contemporary authority, and the value of its evidence on the con- 
quest and tie first two centuries after it is very uncertain. But 
from Eegbert’s reign onwards it supplies a good deal of apparently 
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trustworthy information. For Alfred himself we have eiUo 
Asser’s biography and the Amals of Si N Mts, a vtiy imaginative 
compilation, while most of the stories which have made Alfred’s 
name a household word are fabulous. Even the Chronicle 
becomes meagre a few years after AMred’s death, aad its valvw 
depends largely upoii t^ ballads which it incorporates ; nor is 
it materially suppkmented by the lives of St Dunstan, for 
hagiologists have never treated historical accuracy as a matter 
of moment; and our knowledge of the last century of Aj^lo- 
Saxon history is derived mainly from Anglo-Norman writers 
who wrote after the Norman Conquest. Some collateral light 
on the Danish conquest of England is thrown by the Heims- 
kringla and other materials collected in Vigfussbn and Poweirs 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale^ and for the reign of Canute and his 
sons there is the contemporary Encomium Emmae, which, is a 
dishonest panegyric on the widow of ^thelred and Canute. 
For Edward the Confessor there is an almost equally biased 
biography. 

For the Norman Conquest itself strictly contemporary evidence 
is extremely scanty, and historians have exhausted their own 
and their readers’ patience in disputing t^ precise significance 
of some phrases about the battle of Hastings used by Wace, a 
Norman poet who wrote nearly a century after the battle. One 
I version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle goes down to 1079 and 
another to 1154, but their notices of current events are brief 
I and meagre. The Bayeux tapestry affords, however, valuable 
contemporary evidence, and there are some facts related by 
eye-witnesses in the works of William of Poitiers and William 
of Jumi^es. A generation of copious chroniclers was, moreover, 
springing up, and among them were Florence of Worcester, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham and William of 
Malmesbury. Their ambition was almost invariably to write the 
history of the world, and they generally begin with the Creation. 
They only become original and contemporary authorities 
towards the end of their appointed tasks, and the bulk of 
I their work is borrowed from their predecessors. Frequently 
they embody materials which would otherwise have perished, 
but their transcription is marred by an amount of conscious 
or unconscious falsification which seriously impairs their 
value. All the above-mentioned writers lived in the half- 
century immediately following the Norman Conquest, but their 
critical acumen and their literary art vary considerably. William 
of Malmesbury, Eadmer and Orderirus Vitalis attain a higher 
historical standard than had yet been reached in England by 
any one, with the possible exception of Bede. They are not 
mere annalists ; they practise an art and cultivate a style ; 
history has become to them a form of 'literature. They have 
also their philosophy and interpretation of history. It is mainly 
a theological conception, blind to economic influences, and 
attaching excessive importance to the effects of the individual 
action of emperors and popes, kings and cardinals. Even their 
characters are painted in different colours according to their 
action on quite irrelevant questions, as, for instance, their 
benefactions to the monastery, to which the historian happens 
to belong, or to rival houses ; and the character once determined 
by such considerations, history is made to point the moral of 
their fortunes, or their fate. It is regarded as the record of moral 
judgments and the proof of orthodox doctrine, and it is long 
before ecclesiastical historians expel the sermon from their text. 

The line of monastic historians stretches out to the close of 
the middle ages. Most of the great monaslteries had their official 
annalists, who produced such works as the Annals of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, Burton, Waverley, Dunstable, Bermondsey, Oseney, 
Winchester (see Annales Monastici, 5 vols., ed. Luard, and other 
volumes in the Rolls series). Some of them are mainly local 
chronicles ; others are almost national histories. In particular, 
St Albans developed a remarkable school of historians extending 
over nearly three centuries to the death of .Whethamstede in 
1465 (see Chronica Monasterii S. Albania Rolls series, 7 vols., 
ed. Riley). Only a few of the 235 volumes published under the 
direction of the master of the Rolls, and caUed the Rolls series, 
can here be mentioned. Other medieval writers have been 
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edited for the earlier English Historical Society ; some of them 
have been re-edited without being superseded in the Rolls 
series. For the reign of Stephen we have the anonymous 
Gesta Stepkani in addition to the writers already mentioned, 
several of whom continue into Stephen’s reign. For Henry IJ. 
we have William of Newburgh, who reaches the highest point 
attained by historical composition in the 12th century ; the 
so-called Benedict of Peterborough’s Gesta Henrid, which Stubbs 
tentatively and without sufficient authority ascribed to Richard 
Fitznigel ; Robert of Torigni ; and seven volumes of “ Materials 
for the History of Thomas Becket,” which contain some of the 
best and worst samples of hagiological history. For Richard 
and John the chronicles of Roger of Hoveden, Ralph de Dice to 
(Diss), Gervase of Canterbury, Ralph of Coggeshall, and a later 
continuation of Hoveden, known under the name of Walter of 
Coventry, are the best narrative authorities. 

With the accessioii of Henry III., Roger of Wendover, the 
first of the St Albans school whose writings are extant, becomes 
our chief authority. He was re-edited and continued after 1236 
by Matthew Paris, the greatest of medieval historians. His work, 
which goes down to 1259, is picturesque, vivid, and marked by 
considerable breadth of view and independence of judgment. 
The story is carried on by a series of jejune compilations known 
as the Flores historiarum (ed. Luard). Better authorities for 
Edward I. are Rishanger, Trokelowe and Blaneforde, Wykcs, 
Walter of Hemingburgh, Nicholas Trevet, Oxnead and Bartholo- 
mew Cotton, and others contained in Stubbs’s Chronicles of 
Edward L and Edward 11 , In the 14th century there is a 
significant deterioration in the monastic chroniclers, and their 
place is taken by the works of secular clergy like Adam Murimuth, 
Geoffrey the Baker, Robert of Avcsbury, Henry Knighton and 
the anonymous author of the Etdof^ium historiarum. Monastic 
history is represented by Higden’s voluminous Poly chronical y 
which succeeds the Flores historiarum, A brief revival of the 
St Albans school towards the end of the century is seen in the 
Chronicon Angliae and the works of T. Walsingliam, which 
continue into the reign of Henry V, For Richard II. we have 
also Malveme and the Monk of Evesham ; for the early Lan- 
castrians, Capgrave, Elmham, Otterbourne, Adam of Usk ; 
and for Henry VI., Amundesham, Whethamstede, William of 
Worcester and John Hardyng, os well as a number of anonymous 
briefer chronicles, edited, though not in the Rolls series, by 
J. Gairdner, C. L. Kingsford, N. H. Nicolas and J, S. Davies. 

These are the principal English historical writers for the 
middle ages ; but as the connexion between England and the 
continent grew closer, and international relations developed, 
an increasing amount of light is thrown on English history by 
foreign writers. Of these authorities one of the earliest is the 
Histoire des dues de Normandie et des rois d'Angleterre (ed. 
Michel); briefer are the Chronique de VAuonyme de Bethune 
and the Histoire de Guillaume le Marechal, A large number 
of French and Flemish chronicles illustrate the history of the 
Hundred Years’ War, by far the most important being Froissart 
(best edition by Luce, though Lettenhove’s is bigger). Next 
come Jehan le Bel, Waurin’s Recueily Monstrclet, Chastellain, 
Juvenal des Ursins, and more limited works such as Croton’s 
Chronique de la traison et mort de Richard II. 

Chronicles, however, grow less important as sources of history 
as time goes on. Their value is always dependent upon the 
absence of the more satisfactory materials known as records, 
and these records gradually become more copious and complete. 
They develop with the government, of whose activity and policy 
they are the real test and evidence. Perhaps the most important 
thing in history is the evolution of government, the development 
of consciousness and a will on the part of the state. This will 
is expressed in records ; and, as the state progresses from infancy 
through the stage of tutelage under the church to its modem 
“ omnicompetence,” so its will is expressed in an ever widening 
and differentiating* series of records. The first need of a govern- 
ment is finance ; the earli^t organized machinery for exerting 
its will is the exchequer ; and the earliest great record in English 
history is Domesday Book. It is followed by a scries of exchequer 
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records, called the Pipe Rolls, which l^n in the reign of Henry I., 
and dating froni that of Henry II. is the Dialogus de scaccario, 
which explains in none loo lucid language the intricate working 
of the exchequer system. Jt was Henry II. who gave the greatest 
impetus to the development of the machinery for expressing 
the will of the state. He began with finance and went on to 
justice, recognizing that justitia magnum emolumentumy the 
administration of justice was a great source of revenue. So 
national courts of law are add6d to the national exchequer, and 
by the end of the 12th century legal records become an even 
more iinportant source of history than financial documents. 
The judicial system is described by Glanvill at the end of the 
1 2th, and by Bracton and Fleta in the 13th century (for the 
exchequer see the Testa de Nevill and the Red Book of the 
Exchequer), During that period the Curia Regis threw off three 
offshoots — the courts of exchequer, king’s bmch and common 
pleas ; and records of their judicial proceedings survive in the 
Plea Rolls and Year Books, some of which have been edited for 
the Rolls series, the Selden and other societies. Numerous other 
classes of legal and administrative records gradually develop, 
the Patent and Close Rolls (first calendared by the Record 
Commission, and subsequently treated more adequately under 
the direction of the deputy keeper of the Records), Charters 
(which were first grants to individuals, then to collective groups, 
monasteries or boroughs, then to classes, and finally expanded — 
as in Magna Carta -into grants to the whole nation), Escheats, 
Feet of Fines, Inquisitiones post mortem, Inquisitiones ad quod 
damnum, Placita de Quo Warranto, and others for which the 
reader is referred to S. R. ScargiD-Bird’s Guide to the Principal 
Classes of Documents preserved in the Record Office (3rd cd., 1908). 
Every branch of administration comes to be represented in 
records almost as soon as it is developed. The evolution of the 
army which won Crefy and Poitiers is accompanied by the 
accumulation of a mass of indentures and other military docu- 
ments, the value of which has been illustrated in Dr Morris's 
Welsh Wars of Edward 1 , and George Wroltesley's Cre^y and 
Calais from the Public Records. The growth of naval organization 
is reflected in the Black Book of the Admiralty ; the growth of 
taxation in the Liber custumarum and Subsidy Rolls ; the rise 
of parlifonent in the Parliamentary Writs (ed. Palgrave), in the 
RotuLi parliamentorumy in the Official Return of Mernbers of 
Parliamenty and in the Statutes of the Realm ; that of Con- 
vocation in David Wilkins's Concilia. The register of the puYy 
councU does not begin until later in the 14th century, and then 
is broken off between the middle of the 15th and 1539. 

Local as well as central government begets records as it grows. 
From the Extenta manerii of the 12th century we get to the 
Manorial Rolls of the 13th, when also we have Hundred Rolls, 
records of forest courts, of courts leet and of coroners’ courts, 
and a variety of municipal documents, for which the reader is 
referred to Dr C. Gross’s Bibliography of British Municipal 
History and to Mrs ]. R. Green’s more popular Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. The municipal records of London, its hustings 
court and city companies, are too multifarious to describe ; 
some classes of these documents have been exemplified in the 
works of Dr R. R. Sharpe. Ecclesiastical records are represented 
by the episcopal registers (for the most part still unpublished), 
monastic cartularies, and other documents rendered com- 
paratively scarce by the spoliation of the monasteries, and 
scattered proceedings of ecclesiastical courts. (See also the 
article Record.) 

Documents, other than records strictly so called, begin to 
grow with the habit of correspondence and the necessity of 
communication. A few letters survive from the time of the 
Norman kings, but the earliest collection of English royal letters 
is the Letters of Henry 111 , (Rolls series). Contemporary are the 
Letters of Grosseteste, and a little later come the Letters of Arch- 
bishop Peckham and Raine’s Letters from Northern Registers 
(all in the Rolls series). Private correspondence appeared earlier 
in the voluminous epistles of Peter of Blois, archdeacon of Bath 
(ed. Giles). This is a somewhat intermittent source of history 
until we come to the 15th century, when the well-known Poston 
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a frontal attack on the powers of the Second Chamber wliten the 
king’s death in May upset all calculations. This unthought- 
of complication seemed to act like the letting of blood in an 
apoplectic patient. 

The prince of Wales became king as George V. {q.v,), and a 
temporary truce was called ; and the reign began with a serious 
attempt between the leaders of the two great parties, 
aiottVf ^ private conference, to see whether compromise was 
aaov ^ v , not possible (see Parliambmt). Apart from the 
parliamentary crisis, really hingeing on the difficulty 
of discovering a means by which the real will of the people should 
be carried out without actually making the House of Commons 
autocratically omnipotent, but also without allowing the House 
of Lords to obstruct a Liberal government merely as the organ 
of the Tory party, the new king succeeded to a noble heritage. 
The monarchy itself was popular, the country was prosperous and 
in good relations with the world, except for the increasing naval 
rivalry with Germany, and the consciousness of imperial solidarity 
had made extraordinary progress among all the dominions. 
However the cJomestic problems in the United Kingdom might 
be solved, the future of the greatness of the English throne lay 
with its headship of an empire, loyal to the core, over which the 
sun never sets. (H. Ch.) 

XIII.-SouRCEs AND Writers of English History 

The at tempi here made to combine a bibliography of English 
history with some account of the progress of English historical 
writing is beset with some difficulty. The evidential value of 
what a writer pays is quite distinct from the literary art wdth 
which he says it ; the real sources of history are not the works 
of historians, but records and documents written with no desire 
to further any literary purpose. Domesday Book is unique as a 
source of medieval history , but it does not count in the develop- 
ment of English historical writing. That is quite a secondary 
consideration ; for there was much English history before any ' 
Englishman could WTite; and even alter he could write, his 
compositions constitute a minor part of the evidence. 

Our earliest information about the land and its people is derived 
from geological, ethnological and archaeological studies, from 
the remains in British barrows and caves, Roman roads, walls 
and villas, coins, place-names and inscriptions. The writings 
of Caesar and Tacitus, and a few scattered notices in other 
Roman authors, supplement this evidence. But the scientific 
accuracy of Tacitus’ Germania is not beyond dispute, and that 
light fails centuries before the Anglo-Sax(m conquest of Great 
Britain. The history of that conquest itself is mainly inferential ; 
there is the flehilis narratio of Gildas, vague and rhetorical, moral 
rather than historical in motive, and written more than a century 
after the conquest had begun, and the narrative of the Welsh 
Nennius, who wrote two and a half centuries after Gildais, and 
makes no critical distinction between the deeds of dragons and 
those of Anglo-Saxons. The Ai^lo-Saxons themselves could not 
write until Christian missionaries had reintroduced the art at 
the end of the 6th century, and history was not by any means 
the first purpose to which they applied it. It was first used to 
compile written statements of customs and dooms which were 
their nearest approach to law, and these codes and charters 
are the earliest written materials for Anglo-Saxon history. 
The remarkable outburst of literar>' culture in Northumbria 
during the 7 th and 8th centuries produced a real historian in 
Bede ; Bede, however, knows little or nothing of English 
history between 450 and 596, and he is valuable only for the 
7th and early part- of the 8th centuries. Almost contemporary 
is the Vita Wilfridi by Eddius, but more valuable are the letters 
we possess of Boniface and Alcuin. The famous Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was probably started under the influence of Alfred 
the Great towards the end of the 9th century. Its chronology 
is often one, two or three years wrong even when it seems to be a 
contemporary authority, and the value of its evidence on the con- 
quest and tie first two centuries after it is very uncertain. But 
from Eegbert’s reign onwards it supplies a good deal of apparently 
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trustworthy information. For Alfred himself we have eiUo 
Asser’s biography and the Amals of Si N Mts, a vtiy imaginative 
compilation, while most of the stories which have made Alfred’s 
name a household word are fabulous. Even the Chronicle 
becomes meagre a few years after AMred’s death, aad its valvw 
depends largely upoii t^ ballads which it incorporates ; nor is 
it materially suppkmented by the lives of St Dunstan, for 
hagiologists have never treated historical accuracy as a matter 
of moment; and our knowledge of the last century of Aj^lo- 
Saxon history is derived mainly from Anglo-Norman writers 
who wrote after the Norman Conquest. Some collateral light 
on the Danish conquest of England is thrown by the Heims- 
kringla and other materials collected in Vigfussbn and Poweirs 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale^ and for the reign of Canute and his 
sons there is the contemporary Encomium Emmae, which, is a 
dishonest panegyric on the widow of ^thelred and Canute. 
For Edward the Confessor there is an almost equally biased 
biography. 

For the Norman Conquest itself strictly contemporary evidence 
is extremely scanty, and historians have exhausted their own 
and their readers’ patience in disputing t^ precise significance 
of some phrases about the battle of Hastings used by Wace, a 
Norman poet who wrote nearly a century after the battle. One 
I version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle goes down to 1079 and 
another to 1154, but their notices of current events are brief 
I and meagre. The Bayeux tapestry affords, however, valuable 
contemporary evidence, and there are some facts related by 
eye-witnesses in the works of William of Poitiers and William 
of Jumi^es. A generation of copious chroniclers was, moreover, 
springing up, and among them were Florence of Worcester, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham and William of 
Malmesbury. Their ambition was almost invariably to write the 
history of the world, and they generally begin with the Creation. 
They only become original and contemporary authorities 
towards the end of their appointed tasks, and the bulk of 
I their work is borrowed from their predecessors. Frequently 
they embody materials which would otherwise have perished, 
but their transcription is marred by an amount of conscious 
or unconscious falsification which seriously impairs their 
value. All the above-mentioned writers lived in the half- 
century immediately following the Norman Conquest, but their 
critical acumen and their literary art vary considerably. William 
of Malmesbury, Eadmer and Orderirus Vitalis attain a higher 
historical standard than had yet been reached in England by 
any one, with the possible exception of Bede. They are not 
mere annalists ; they practise an art and cultivate a style ; 
history has become to them a form of 'literature. They have 
also their philosophy and interpretation of history. It is mainly 
a theological conception, blind to economic influences, and 
attaching excessive importance to the effects of the individual 
action of emperors and popes, kings and cardinals. Even their 
characters are painted in different colours according to their 
action on quite irrelevant questions, as, for instance, their 
benefactions to the monastery, to which the historian happens 
to belong, or to rival houses ; and the character once determined 
by such considerations, history is made to point the moral of 
their fortunes, or their fate. It is regarded as the record of moral 
judgments and the proof of orthodox doctrine, and it is long 
before ecclesiastical historians expel the sermon from their text. 

The line of monastic historians stretches out to the close of 
the middle ages. Most of the great monaslteries had their official 
annalists, who produced such works as the Annals of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, Burton, Waverley, Dunstable, Bermondsey, Oseney, 
Winchester (see Annales Monastici, 5 vols., ed. Luard, and other 
volumes in the Rolls series). Some of them are mainly local 
chronicles ; others are almost national histories. In particular, 
St Albans developed a remarkable school of historians extending 
over nearly three centuries to the death of .Whethamstede in 
1465 (see Chronica Monasterii S. Albania Rolls series, 7 vols., 
ed. Riley). Only a few of the 235 volumes published under the 
direction of the master of the Rolls, and caUed the Rolls series, 
can here be mentioned. Other medieval writers have been 
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Reformation. Foxe, who died in 1587? included a vast and 
generally accurate collection of documents in his Acts and 
Monuments f popularized as the Book of Martyrs ^ though his own 
contributions have to be discounted as much as those of Sanders, 
Parsons and other Roman Catholic controversMste. Two other 
great collections are the Parker Society’s publications (56 vols.), 
which contain besides the works of the reformers a considerable 
number of their letters, and Strype’s works (26 vok.). The 
naval epic of the period is Hakluyt’s Navigations, re-edited in 12 
vols. in 1902, and continued in Purchas’s Pilgrims, 

In the 17th century the domestic and foreign state papers 
eclipse other sources almost more completely than in the i6th. 
The colonial state papers now become important and extensive, 
those relating to America and the West Indies being most 
numerous (18 vols. to 1700). Parliamentary records naturally 
expand, and the journals of both Houses become more detailed. 
Parliamentary diarialts like D’Ewes, Burton and Walter Yonge, 
only a fragment of whose shorthand notes in the British Museum 
has been published (Camden Society), elucidate the bare official 
statements ; and from 1660 the series of parliamentary debates 
is fairly complete, though not so full or authoritative as it 
becomes with Hansard in the igth century. Social diarists of 
great value appear after the Restoration in Pepys, Evelyn, 
Rercsby, Narcissus Luttrell and Swift {Journal to Stella), and 
political writing grows more important as a source of history, 
whether it takes the form of Bacon’s (ed. Spedding) or Milton’s 
treatises, or of satires like Dryden’s and political pamphlets like 
Halifax’s and then Swift’s, Defoe’s and Steele’s. Clarendon’s 
Grraf Rebellion and Burnet’s History of My Own Time are the 
first modem attempts at contemporary history, as distinct from 
chronicles and annals, in England, although it is difficult to 
exclude the work of Matthew Paris from the category. The 
innumerable tracts and newsletters arc a valuable source for 
the Civil Wars and Commonwealth period (see J. B. Williams, 
A History of English Journalism, 1909), while Thurloe’s, 
Clarendon’s and Nalson’s collections of state papers deserve a 
mention apart from the Domestic Calendar. There is a still 
more monumental collection — the Carte Papers — on Irish affairs 
in the Bodleian Library, where also the Tanner MSS. and other 
collections have only been very partially worked. The volumes 
of the Historical MSS. Commission are of great value for the 
later Stuart period, notably the House of Lords MSS. 

For the i8th century the only calendars are the Home Office 
Papers and the Treasury Books and Papers, the further specializa- 
tion of government having made it necessary to differentiate 
domestic state papers into several classes. But it need hardly 
be said that the bulk of correspondence in the Record Office 
does not diminish. Outside its walls the most important single 
collection is perhaps the duke of Newcastle’s papers among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum ; the Stuart papers at 
Windsor, Mr Fortescue’s at Dropmore, Lord Charlemont’s 
(Irish affairs), Lord Dartmouth’s (American affairs) and Lord 
Carlisle’s, all calendared by the Historical MSS. Commission, 
are also valuable. Chatham’s correspondence with colonial 
governors has been published (2 vols., 1906), as have the Grenville 
Papers, Bedford Correspondence, Malmesbury’s Diaries, Auck- 
land’s Journals and Correspondence, Grafton’s Correspondence, 
Lord North’s Correspondence with George 111 ., and other corre- 
spondence in The Memoirs of Rockingham, and the duke of 
Buckingham’s Court and Cabinets of George III. Mention should 
also be made of Gower’s Despatches, the Cornwallis Correspond- 
ence, Rose’s Correspondence and Lord Colchester’s Correspondence. 
Of special interest is the series of naval recorcb, despatches to 
and from naval commanders, proceedings of oourts-martial, and 
logs in the Record Office which have never been properly utilized. 

Among unofficial sources the most characteristic of the i8th 
century are letters, memoirs and periodical literature. Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (Clarendon Press, t6 vols.) are the best comment 
on the history of the period ; his Memoirs are not so good, 
though they are superiHr to WraxaM, who succeeds him. 
Periodical literature becomes regular in the reign of Queen Anne, 
chiefly in the form of journals like the Spectator ; but several 
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daily newspapers, including The Times, were founded during 
the century. The Craftsman provided a vehicle for Bolingbroke’s 
attacks on Walpole, while the Gentleman^ s Magazine and Annual 
Register begin a more serious and prolonged career. Both contain 
occasional state papers, and not very trustworthy reports of 
parliamentary proceedirffes. The publication of debates was not 
authorized till the last quarter of the century ; parliamentary 
papers begin earlier, but only slowly attain their present por- 
tentous dimensions. Political writing is at its best from Halifax 
to Cobbett, and its three greatest names are perhaps Swift, 

“ Junius ” and Burke, though Steel, Defoe, Bolinghroke and 
Dr Johnson are not far behind, while Canning’s contributions 
to the Anti- Jacobin and Gillray’s caricatures require mention. 

The sources for 19th-century history are somewhat similar 
to those for the * i8th. Diaries continue in the Creevey Papers, 
Greville’s Diary, and lesser but not less voluminous writers like 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. The most important series of letters is 
Queen Victoria’s (ed. Lord Esher and A. C. Benson, 1908), and 
the correspondence of most of her prime ministers and many of 
her other advisers has been partially published. Of political 
biographies there is no end. The great bulk of material, however, 
consists of blue-books, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, and 
newspapers — which arc better as indirect than direct evidence. 
The real truth is not of course revealed at once, and many episodes 
in 19th-century history are still shrouded by official secrecy In 
this respect English governments are more cautious or reactionary 
than many of those on the continent of Europe, and access to 
official documents is denied when it is granted elsewhere ; even 
the lapse of a century is not considered a sufficient salve for 
susceptibilities which might be wounded by the whole truth. 

Meanwhile the 19th century witnessed a great development 
in historical writing. In the middle ages the stimulus to write 
was mainly of a moral or ecclesiastical nature, though the 
patriotic impulse which had suggested the Anglo-S^on Chronicle 
was perhaps never entirely absent, and the ecclesiastical motive 
often degenerated into a desire to glorify, sometimes even by 
forgery, not merely the church as a whole, but the particular 
monastery to which the writer belonged. As nationalism 
developed, the patriotic motive supplanted the ecclesiastical, 
and stress is laid on the “ famous ” history of England. Insular 
self-glorification was, however, modified to some extent by the 
Renaissance, which developed an interest in other lands, and the 
Reformation, which gave to much historical writing a partisan 
theological bias. This still colours most of the “ histories ” of 
the Reformation period, because the issues of that time are 
living issues, and the writers of these histories are committed 
beforehand by their profession and their position to a particular 
interpretation. In the 17th century political partisanship 
coloured historical writing, and that, too, remained a potent 
motive so long as historians were either Whigs or lories. 
Histories were often elaborate party pamphlets, and tliis race 
of historians is hardly yet extinct. Macaulay is not greatly 
superior in impartiality to Hume ; Gibbon and Robertson were 
less open to temptation because they avoided English subjects. 
Hallam deliberately aimed at impartiality, but he could not 
escape his Wiig atmosphere. Nevertheless, the effort to be 
impartial marks a now conception of history, which is well 
expressed in Lord Acton’s admonition to his contributors in the 
Cambridge Modern History. Historians are to serve no cause 
but that of truth ; in so far even as they desire a line of investiga- 
tion to lead to a particular result, they are not, maintains 
Professor Bury, real historians. S. R. Gardiner perhaps attained 
most nearly this severe ideal among English historians, and 
Ranke among Germans. But, even when all conscious bias is 
eliminated, the unconscious bias remains, and Ranke’s history 
of the Reformation is essentially a middle-class, even boufgeois, 
presentment. Stubbs’s medievalist sympathies colour his 
history throughout, and still more strongly does Froude’s anti- 
clericalism. Freeman’s bias was peculiar ; hp is really a West 
Saxon of Godwine’s time reincarnated, and his Somerset hatred 
of French, Scots and Mercian foreigners sets off his robust 
loyalty to the house of Wessex. Lecky and Creighton are almost 
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as dispMsionate as Gardiner, but are more definitely committed 
to particular points of views, while democratic fervour pervades 
the fascinating pages of J. R. Green, and an intellectual secularism, 
which is almost religious in its intensity and idealism, inspired 
the genius of Maitland. , 

The latest controversy about history is whether it is a science 
or an art. It is, of course, both, simply because there must be 
science in every art and art in every science. The antithesis 
is largely false ; science lays stress on analysis, art cn synthesis. 
The historian must apply scientific methods to his materials 
and artistic methods to his results ; he must test his documents 
and then turn them into literature. The relative importance 
of the two methods is a matter of dispute. There are some who 
still maintain that history is merely an art, that the best history is 
the story that is best told, and that what is said is less important 
than the way in which it is said. This school generally ignores 
records. Others attach little importance to the form in which 
truth is presented ; they are concerned mainly with the principles 
and methods of scientific criticism, and specialize in palaeography, 
diplomatic and sources. 'Fhe works of this school are little read, 
but in time its results penetrate the teaching in schools and 
universities, and then the pages of literary historians; it is 
represented in England by a fairly good organization, the Royal 
Historical Society (with which the Camden Society has been 
amalgamated), and by an exceUent periodical. The English 
Historical Review (founded in 1884), while some sort of propa- 
ganda is attempted by the Historical Association ^started in 
1906). Its standards have also been upheld with varying success 
in great co-operative undertakings, such as the Dictionary of 
National Biography ^ the Cambridge Modem History ^ and Messrs 
Longmans’ Political History of England. 

These lyth-century products require some sort of classification 
for purposes of reference, and the chronological is the most con- 
venient, Lingard’s, J. R. Green's and Messrs Longmans' hi.stories 
arc the only notable attempts to tell the history of England as a 
whole, though Stubb-i’s Constitutional History (3 vols,) covers the 
middle ages and embodies a political survey ^ well (for corrections 
and modifications see Petit-Dutaillis, Supplementary Studies y 1908), 
while Ilallam’s Constitutional History (3 vols.) extends from 1485 
to 1760 and Erskinc May’s (3 vols ) from 1760 to i860. Sir James 
Ramsay’s six volumes also cover the greater part of medieval 
English hi.story. There is no work on a larger scale than Lappenberg 
and Kemble, dealing with England before the Norman Conq\ie.st, 
though J. R. Green's Making of England and Cofwuest of England 
deal with certain portions in some detail, and Freeman gives a 
preliminary .survey in his Norman Conquest (6 vols.). For the 
succeeding period sec Freeman’s William Rufus, T. H. Round’s 
Feudal England and Geoffrey de Mandeville, and Miss Norgale's 
England under the A ngevins and John Lackland, From ici6 we have 
notliing but Ram.say, Stubbs, Longmans’ Political History and 
monographs (some of them goodi, until we come to Wylie’s Henry J V. 
(4 vols.) : and again from 1413 the same is true (Gairdner’s Lollardy 
and the Reformation being the most elaborate monograph) until we 
come to Brewer’s Reign of Henry VTJI. (2 voLs, ; to 1530 only), 
Fronde's History (12 vols, 1529-1588) and R. W, Dixon’s Church 
History (6 vols., 1529-1570). From 1605 to 1656 we have Gardiner’s 
History (England,' 16 vols. ; Civil War, 4 vols. ; Commonwealth and 
protectorate, 3 vols,), and to 1714 Ranke’s History of England (6 
vols. ; sec also Firth’s Cromwell and Cromwell’s Army, and various 
editions of texts and monographs). For Charles II. there is no good 
history ; then come Macaulay, and Stanhope and Wyon’s Queen 
Anne, and for the i8th century Stanhope and Lecky (England, 
7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols,). From 1793 to 1815 is another gap only 
partially filled. Spencer Walpole deals with the period from 1815 to 
1880, and Herbert Paul with the years 1846-1895. 

A few books on special subjects deserve mention. For legal 
history see Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law (2 vols. 
to Edward 1 .), Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, and Anson's 
Law and Custom of the Constitution \ for economic history, Cunning- 
ham's Growth of Industry and Commerce, and Ashley’s Economic 
History, for ecclesiastical history, Stephens and Hunt’s scries (7 
vols.) ; for foreign and colonial, Seeley’s British Foreign Policy and 
Expansion of England, and J. A. Doyle's boolp on the American 
colonies ; for military history, Fortescue’s History of the British 
Army, Napier’s and Oman’s works on the Peninsular War, and 
Kmglkke’B Invasion of the Crimea ; and for naval history, Corbett’s 
Drake and the Tudor Navy, Successors of Drake, English %n the Medi- 
terranean and Seven Years' War, and Mahan’s Influence of Sea- 
Power on History and Influence of Sea-Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire. 

Bibliography of Biblioorapbies. — ^T lie sources for the middle 
ages have been enumerated in C. Gross’s Sources and Literature of 


English History to about .(Loadoo, 1900), but there is 
nothing similar for modem history. G. C. Lee’s Source Booh of 
English History is not very satisfactory. More information can be 
obtained from the bibliographies appended to the volames in 
Longmans’ Political History, or the chapters in the Cambridge 
Modern History^ or to the biograp^cal articles in the D.N.B. and 
Ency. Brit. A series of bibliographical leaflets for the use of teachers 
is issued by the Historical Association. For MSS. sources see 
Scargill-Bira’s Guide to the Record OMce, and tiie class catalogues 
in the MSS. Department of the Britisn Museum. Lists of the state 
papers and other documents printed and calendared under the diroco 
tion of the master of the Rolls and deputy keeper of the Records 
are supplied at the end of many of their volumes. (A. F. P.) 

ENGIBH LANGUAGE. In its historical sense> the name 
English is now conveniently used to comprehend the language 
of the English people from their settlement in Britain to me 
present day, the various stages through which it has passed being 
distinguished as Old, Middle, and New or Modem English. In 
works yet recent, and even in some still current, the term is 
confined to the third, or at most extended to the second and third 
of these stages, since the language assumed in the main the 
vocabulary and grammatical forms which it now presents, the 
oldest or mflected stage being treated as a separate language, 
under the title of Anglo-Saxon, while the transition period which 
connects the two has been called Semi-Saxon. This view had 
the justification that, looked upon by themselves, either as 
vehicles of thought or as objects of study and analysis, Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon and Modem English are, for all practical 
ends, distinct knguages, — as much so, for example, as Latin and 
Spanish. No amount of familiarity with Modem English, 
including its local dialects, would enable the student to read 
Anglo-Saxon, three-fourths of the vocabulary of which have 
perished and been reconstructed within 900 years ; ' nor would a 
knowledge even of these lost words give him the power, since 
the grammatical system, alike in accidence and syntax, would 
be entirely strange to him. Indeed, it is probable that a modem 
ICnglishman would acquire the power of reading and writing 
Frenc^ in less time than it would cost him to attain to the some 
proficiency in Old English ; so that if the test of distinct lan- 
guages be their degree of practical difference from each other, 
it cannot be denied that ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon " is a distinct language 
from Modem English. But when we view the subject historically, 
recognizing the fact that living speech is subject to continuous 
change in certain definite directions, determined by the con- 
stitution and circumstances of manldnd, as an evolution or 
development of which we can trace the steps, and that, owing 
to the abundance of written materials, this evolution appears 
so gradual in English that we can nowhere draw distinct lines 
separating its successive stages, we recognize these stages as 
merely temporary phases of an individual whole, and speak 
of the English language as used alike by Cynewulf, by Chaucer, 
by Shakespeare and by Tennyson It must not be forgotten, 
however, Uiat in this wide sense the English language includes, 
not only the literary or courtly forms of speech used at successive 
periods, but also the popular and, it may be, altogether unwritten 
dialects that exist by their side. Only on this basis, indeed, can 
we speak of Old, Middle and Modern English as the same 
language, since in actual fact the precise dialect which is now 
the cultivated langu^e, or ‘' Standard English," is not the 
descendant of that dialect which was the cultivated language 
or “ Englisc " of Alfred, but of a sister dialect then sunk in com- 
parative obscurity,— even as the direct descendant of Alfred^s 
Engli.se is now to be found in the non-literary rustic speech 
of Wiltshire and Somersetshire. Causes which, linguistically 

1 A careful examination of several letters of Bosworth's Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary gives in 2000 words (including derivatives and 
compounds, but excluding orthographic variants) 535 which stiU 
exist as modem English words. 

5 * The practical convenience of having one name for what was the 
same thing in various stages of devebpment is not affected by the 
probability that (£. A. Freeman notwithstanding) and Englisc 
were, at an early period, not applied to the whole of the inhabitants of 
Teutonic Britain, but only to a part of them, The diadects of Engle 
and Seaxan were alike old fomis of what was afterwards Englwh 
speech, and so, viewed in relation to it, Old English, whatever their 
contemporary names might be. 
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considered, are external and accidental, have shifted the 
political and intellectual centre of England, and along with it 
transferred literary and official patronage from one form of 
English to another ; if the centre of influence had happened to 
be fixed at York or on the banks of the Forth, both would 
probably have been neglected for a third. 

The English language, thus defined, is not “ native ’’ to 
Britain, t^t is, it was not found there at the dawn of history, 
but was introduced by foreign immigrants at a date many 
centuries later. At the Roman Conquest of the island the 
languages spoken by the natives belonged all (so far as is known) 
to the Celtic branch of the Indo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family, modern forms of which still survive in Wales, Ireland, 
the Scottish Highlands, Isle of Man and Brittany, while one has 
at no distant date become extinct in Cornwall (see Celt : 
Language), Brythonic dialects, allied to Welsh and Cornish, 
were apparently sp6ken over the greater part of Britain, as far 
north as the firths of Forth and Clyde ; beyond these estuaries 
and in the isles to the west, including Ireland and Man, Goidelic 
dialects, akin to Irish and Scottish Gaelic, prevailed. The long 
occupation of south Britain by the Romans (a.d. 43-409) — a 
period, it must not be forgotten, equal to that from the Reforma- 
tion to the present day, or nearly as long as the whole duration 
of rnodern English— familiarized the provincial inhabitants with 
Latin, which was probably the ordinary speech of the towns. 
Gildas, writing nearly a century and a half after the renunciation 
of Honorius in 410, addressed the British princes in that 
language ; ^ and the linguistic history of Britain might have been 
not different from that of Gaul, Spain and the other provinces 
of the Western Empire, in which a local type of Latin, giving 
birth to a nco-Latinic language, finally superseded the native 
tongue except in remote and mountainous districts,* had not 
the course of events been entirely changed by the Teutonic 
conquests of the 5th and 6th centuries. 

The Angles, Saxons, and their allies came of the Teutonic 
Stock, and spoke a tongue belonging to the Teutonic or Germanic 
branch of the Indo-Germanic (Indo-European) family, the same 
race and form of speech being represented in modern times by 
the people and languages of Holland, Germany, Denmark, the 
Scandinavian peninsula and Iceland, as well as by those of 
England and her colonies. Of the original home of the so-called 
primitive Aryan race whose language was the parent 

Indo-European, nothing is certainly known, though the subject 
has called forth many conjectures ; the present tendency is to 
seek it in Europe itself. The tribe can hardly have occupied 
an exteasivc area at first, but its language came by degrees to be 
diffused over the greater part of Europe and some portion of 
Asia. Among those whose Aryan descent is generally recognized 
as beyond dispute are the Teutons, to whom the Angles and 
Saxons belonged. 

The Teutonic or Germanic people, after dwelling together in a 
body, appear to have scattered in various directions, their 
language gradually breaking up into three main groups, which 
can be already clearly distinguished in the 4th century a.d.. 
North Germanic or Scandinavian, West Germanic or Low and 
High German, and East Germanic, of which the only important 
representative is Gothic. Gothic, often called Moeso-Gothic, was 
the language of a people of the Teutonic stock, who, passing 
down the Danube, invaded the borders of the Empire, and 
obtained settlements in the province of Moesia, where their 
language was committed to writing in the 4th century ; its 
literary remains are of peculiar value as the oldest specimens, by 
several centuries, of Germanic speech. The dialects of the 
invaders of Britain belonged to the West Germanic branch, and 
within this io the Low German group, represented at the present 

' The works of Gildas in the original Latin were edited by Mr 
Stevenson for the English Historical Society. There is an English 
translation in Six^ Old English Chronicles in Bohn's Antiquarian 
library. 

■ As to the continued fixiltcncc of Latin in Britain, see further in 
Rhys's Lectures on Welsh Philology, pp. 226-227 ; also Dogatschar, 
Lautlehre d. gr., lat, u. roman. Lehnworte im Aliengl. (Strassburg, 
1888). 


day by Dutch, Frisian, and the various Platt-Deutsch ” 
dialects of North Germany. At the dawn of history the fore- 
fathers of the English appear to have been dwelling between 
and about the estuaries and lower courses of the Rhine and the 
Weser, and the adjacepf coasts and isles ; at the present day the 
most English or Angli-form dialects of the European contment 
are held to be those of the North Frisian islands of Amrum and 
Sylt, on the west coast of Schleswig. It is well known that the 
greater part of the ancient Friesland has been swept away by the 
encroachments of the North Sea, and the disjecta membra of the 
Frisian race, pressed by the sea in front and more powerful 
nationalities behind, are found only in isolated fragments from the 
Zuider Zee to the coasts of Denmark. Many Frisians accom- 
panied the Angles and Saxons to Britain, and Old English was 
m many respects more closely connected with Old Frisian than 
with any other Low German dialect. Of the Geatas, Eotas or 
“ Jutes,’’ who, according to Bede, occupied Kent and the Isle of 
Wight, and formed a third tribe along with the Angles and 
Saxons, it is difficult to speak linguisticaUy. The speech of 
Kent certainly formed a distinct dialect in both the Old English 
and the Middle English periods, but it has tended to be assimilated 
more and more to neighbouring southern dialects, and is at the 
present day identical with that of Sussex, one of the old Saxon 
kingdoms. Whether the speech of the Isle of Wight ever showed 
the same characteristic differences as that of Kent cannot now be 
ascertained, but its modem dialect differs in no respect from that 
of Hampshire, and shows no special connexion with that of Kent. 
It is at least entirely doubtful whether Bede’s Geatas came from 
Jutland ; on linguistic grounds we should expect that they 
occupied a district lying not to the north of the Angles, but 
between these and the old Saxons. 

The earliest specimens of the language of the Germanic 
invaders of Britain that exist point to three well-marked dialect 
groups : the Anglian (in which a further distinction may be 
made between the Northumbrian and the Mercian, or South- 
Humbrian) ; the Saxon, generally called West-Saxon from the 
almost total lack of source.? outside the West-Saxon domain ; 
and the Kentish. The Kentish and West-Saxon are sometimes, 
especially in later times, grouped together as southern dialects as 
opposed to midland and northern. These three groups were 
distinguished from each other by characteristic points of phono- 
logy and inflection. Speaking generally, the Anglian dialects may 
be distinguished by the absence of certain normal West-Saxon 
vowel-changes, and the presence of others not found in West- 
Saxon, and also by a strong tendency to confuse and simplify 
inflections, in all which points, moreover, Northumbrian tended to 
deviate more widely than Mercian. Kentish, on the other hand, 
occupied a position intermediate between Anglian and West- 
Saxon, early Kentish approaching more nearly to Mercian, 
owing perhaps to early historical connexion between the two, and 
late Kentish tending to conform to West-Saxon characteristics, 
while retaining several points in common with Anglian. Though 
we cannot be certain that these dialectal divergences date from a 
period previous to the occupation of Britain, such evidence as 
can be deduced points to the existence of differences already on 
the continent, the three dialects corresponding in all likelihood 
to Bede’s three tribes, the Angles, Saxons and Geatas. 

As it was amongst the Engle or Angles of Northumbria that 
literary culture first appeared, and as an Angle or Englisc dialect 
was the first to be used for vernacular literature, Englisc came 
eventually to be a general name for all forms of the vernacular 
as opposed to Latin, &c. ; and even when the West-Saxon of 
Alfred became in its turn ^e literary or classical form of speech, 
it was still called Englisc or English. The origin of the name 
/4»g«/-5ra2;a»(Anglo-S^axons)has been disputed, some maintaining 
that it means a union of Angles and Saxons, others (with better 
foundation) that it meant English Saxons^ or Saxons of England 
or of the Angel -cynn as distinguished from Saxons of the 
Continent (see New English Dictionary, s.v.). Its modem use is 
mainly due to the little band of scholars who in the i6th and 
17th centuries turned their attention to the long - forgotten 
language of Alfred and ^Ifric, which, as it differed so greatly from 
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the English of their own day, they found it convenient to dis- 
tinguish by a name which was applied to themselves by those who 
spoke it.^ To these scholars “ Anglo-Saxon ’’ and “ English ” 
were separated by a gulf which it was reserved for later scholar- 
ship to bridge across, and show the historical continuity of the 
EnglLsh of all ages. 

As already hinted, the English language, in the wide sense, 
presents three main stages of development — Old, Middle and 
Modern -^distinguished by their inflectional characteristics. 
The latter can be best summarized in the words ot Dr Henry 
Sweet in his History of English Sounds : ^ “ Old English is the 
period of fuU inflections (nama, gifan, earn), Middle English of 
Itntelled inflections (naatne, given, caare), and Modem English of 
lost inflections {name, give, care^ndm, giv, car). We have besides 
two periods of transition, one in which nama and name exist side 
by side, and another in which final e [with other endings] is 
beginning to drop.’* By lost inflections it is meant that only very 
few remain, and those mostly non-syllabic, as jthe -s in stonejr and 
loves, the -ed in loved, the -r in their, as contrasted with the Old 
English stdn-fl5, lufah, lui-od-e and lui^od-on, jj^-ra. Each of 
these periods may also be divided into two or three ; but from 
the want of materials it is diflicult to make any such division for 
all dialects alike in the first. 

As to the chronology of the successive stages, it is of course 
impossible to lay down any exclusive series of dates, since the 
linguistic changes witc inevitably gradual, and also made* them- 
selves felt in some parts of the country much earlier than in others, 
the north being always in advance of the midland, and the south 
much later in its changes. It is easy to point to periods at which 
Old, Middle and Modern English were fully developed, but much 
less easy to draw lines separating these stages ; and even if we 
recognize between each part a “ transition ” period or stage, the 
determination of the beginning and end of this will to a certain 
extent be a matter of opinion. But bearing these considerations 
in mind, and having special reference to the midland dialect 
from which literary English is mainly descended, the following 
may be given as approximate dates, which if they do not 
demarcate the successive stages, at least include them : — 


Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
Transition Old English (" Semi-Saxon ") 
Early Middle English .... 
(Normal) Middle Engliali 
Late and Transition Middle English 
Early Modem or 'J'udor English 
Seventeenth century transition 
Modern or current English 


to 1100 
iiot^ to IT 50 
1150 to 1250 
1250 to 1400 
1400 to 148 5 
1485 to i6i i 
1611 to 1688 
1 089 onward 


Dr Sweet has reckoned Transition Old English (Old 'fransition) 
from 1050 to 1150, Middle English thence to 1450, and Late or 
Transition Middle English (Middle Transition) 1450 to 1500. 
As to the Old 'fransition see further below. 

'I'hc Old English or Anglo-Saxon tongue, os introduced into 
Britain, was highly inflectional, though its inflections at the date 
when it becomes known to us were not so full as those of the 
earlier Gothic, and considerably less so than those of Greek and 
Latin during their classical periods. They corresponded more 
closely to those of modem literary German, though both in 
nouns and verbs the forms were more numerous and distinct ; 
fur example, the German guien answers to three Old English 
forms, — gddne, gddum, gddan ; guter to two—gddre, gddra ; 
lichten to two, — lufodon and lufede^t. Nouns had four cases, 
Nominative, Accusative (only sometimes distinct), Genitive, 


* Aithclstan in 034 calls himself in a charter “ Ongol-Saxna cyning 
and Brytaenwalda ealk< s thyses iglandes " ; Eadred in 955 is 
Angul-seaxna cyning and cdsere totius Britanniac,” and the name 
is of frequent occurrence in documents written in I.atin. These facts 
ought to be remembered in the interest of the scholars of the 17th 
century, who have been blamed for the use of the term Anglo-Saxon, 
as if they had invented it. By " Anglo-Saxon ” language they 
meant the language of the people who sometimes at least called 
themselves ** Anglo-Saxons." Even now the name is practically 
useful, when we are dealing with the subject per se, as is Old English, 
on the other hand, when wc are treating it historically or in con- 
nexion with English as a whole. 

® TransactUfns of the Philological Society (1873-1874), p. 6ao; 
new and much enlarged edition, 1888. 


Dative, the latter used also with prepositions to express locative, 
instrumental, and most ablative relations ; of a distinct insiru- 
mental case only vestiges occur. There were several declensions oS 
nouns, the main division being that known in Germanic languages 
gener^ly as strong and weak, — a distinction also extending to 
adjectives in such wise that every adjective assumed either the 
strong or the weak inflection as determined by associated gram- 
matical forms, llie first and second personal pronouns possessed 
a dual number * we two, ye two ; the third person had a complete 
declension of the stem he, instead of being made up as now of the 
three stems seen in he, she, they. The verb distinguished the 
subjunctive from the indicative mood, but had only two inflected 
tenses, present and past (more accurately, that of incomplete 
and that of completed or perfect ” action)— the former also used 
for the future, the latter for all the shades of past time. The order 
of the sentence corresponded generally to that of German. Thus 
from King Alfred’s additions to his translation of Orosius : 

“ Donne ]fy ylcan d®ge hi hine to J^aem ade beran wyllab ] 7 onne 
todselaS hi his feoh ]?aet jiaer tp lafe bitJ aefter )?aem gedrynce and 
jiaem plcgan, on fif o 55 e syx, hwilum on ma, swa swa ]?aes feos 
andefn biS ” (“ Then on the same day [that] they him to 
the pile bear will, then divide they his property that there to 
remainder shall be after the drinking and the sports, into five or 
six, at times into more, according as the property’s value is”). 

The poetry was distinguished by alliteration, and the abundant 
use of figurative and metaphorical expressions, of bold compounds 
and archaic words never found in prose. Thus in the following 
lines from Beowulf (ed. Thorpe, 1 . 645, Zupitza 320) : — 
waf»s 5/^n-fdh, sfig wisodc 
Gumum aTtgaedere. gii<y-bymc sedn 
Heard Aond-locen. Aring-ircn scir 
5 ong in searwum, ]>a hie to aoIc furWum 
In hyra gry'rt geatwum gangan cwomon. 

Trans. : — 

The street was stone- variegated, the path guided 
(Thcj men together ; the war-mailcoat shone. 

Hard hand-locked. Ring-iron sheer (bright ring-mail) 

Sang in (their) cunning- trappings, as they to hall forth 
In their horror-accoutrements going came. 

The Old English was a homogeneous language, having very 
few foreign elements in it, and forming its compounds and 
derivatives entirely from its own resources. A few Latin 
appellatives learned from the Romans in the German wars had 
been adopted into the common West Germanic tongue, and are 
found in English as in the allied dialects. Such were streete 
^street, via strata), camp (battle), edsere (Csesar), mil (mile), pin 
(punishment), mynet (money), pwwrf (pound), win (wine); probably 
also cyrice (church), btscop (bishop), laden (Latin language), eke 
(cheese), hutor (butter), pipor (pepper), olfend (camel, elephantus), 
ynce (inch, uncia), and a few others. The relations of the first 
invaders to the Britons were to a great extent those of destroyers; 
and with the exception of the proper names of places and promi- 
nent natural features, which as is usual were retained by the 
new population, few British words found their way into the Old 
English. Among these are named hroc (a badger), hrec (breeches), 
clut (clout), pul (pool), and a few woras relating to the employ- 
ment of field or household menials. Still fewer words seem to 
have been adopted from the provincial Latin, almost the only 
certain ones being castra, applied to the Roman towns, which 
appeared in English as castre, ceaster, now found in composition as 
^caster, -Chester, -cester,nn 6 . culina (kitchen), which go-vtcylen (kiln). 
The introduction and gradual adoption of Christianity, brought 
a new series of I^atin words connected with the offices of the 
church, the accompaniments of higher civilization, the foreign 
productions either actually made known, or mentioned in the 
Scriptures and devotional books. Such were mynsier (monas- 
terium), munuc (monk), nunne (nun), maesse (mass), schd 
(school), almesse (eleemosyna), candel (candela), turtle (turtur), 
fic (ficus), cedar (cedrus). Tliese words, whose number increased 
from the 7th to the loth centur}% are commonly called Lxitin 
of the second period, the Latin of the first period including the 
Latin words brought by the English from the continent, a.s well 
as those picked up in Britain either from the Roman provincials 
or the Welsh, The Danish invasions of the 8th and 10th centuries 
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resulted in the establishment of extensive Danish and Norwegian 
populations, about the basin of the Humber and its tributaries, 
and above Morecambe Bay. Although these Scandinavian 
settlers must have greatly affected the language of their own 
localities, but few traces of their influence are to be found in the 
literature of the Old English period. As with* the greater part 
of the words adopted from the Celtic, it was not until after the 
dominion of the Norman had overlaid all preceding conquests, 
and the new English began to emerge from the ruins of the old, 
that Danish words in any number made their appearance in 
books, as equally “ native ” with the Anglo-Siaxon. 

The earliest specimens we have of English date to the end of 
the 7th century, and belong to the Anglian dialect, and particu- 
larly to Northumbrian, which, under the political eminence of 
the early Northumbrian kings from Edwin to EegfritS, aided 
perhaps by the learning of the scholars of Ireland and Iona, first 
attained to literar/ distinction. Of this literature in its original 
form mere fragments exist, one of the most interesting of which 
consists of the verses uttered by Bede on his deathbed, and 
preserved in a nearly contemporary MS. : — 

Fore there ncid faerac . nacnig uuiurthit 
thonc snotturra . than him tharf sie, 
to 5 rmb-hycggannaE . aer his hin-iongae, 
huaet his gastau . godaes aeththa yflaes, 
aeftcr duoth-daege . doemid uueorthao. 

Trans. : — 

Before the inevitable journey becomes not any 
Thought more wise than (that) it is needful for him, 

To consider, ero his hence-going, 

What, to his ghost, of good or ill, 

After death-day, doomed may be. 

But our chief acquaintance with Old English is in its West- 
Saxon form, the earliest literary remains of which date to the 
9th century, when under the political supremacy of Wessex and 
the scholarship of King Alfred it became the literary language 
of the English nation, the classical Anglo-Saxon.” If our 
materials were more extensive, it would probably be necessary 
to divide the Old English into several periods ; as it is, consider- 
able differences have l>een shown to exist between the “ early 
West-Saxon ” of King Alfred and the later language of the nth 
century, the earlier language having numerous phonetic and 
inflectional distinctions which are ‘‘ levelled ” in the later, the I 
inflectional changes slewing that the tendency to pass from the 
Bynthetical to the analytical stage existed quite independently 
of the Norman Conquest. The northern dialect, whose literary 
career had been cut short in the 8th century by the Danish 
invasions, reappears in the loth in the form of glosses to the 
Latin gospels and a service-book, often called the Ritual of 
Durham, where we find that, owing to tlic confusion which had 
so long reigned in the north, and to special Northumbrian 
tendencies, e.g. the dropping of the inflectional n in both verbs 
and nouns, this dialect had advanced in the process of inflection- 
levelling far beyond the sister dialects of Mercian and the south, 
so as already to anticipate the forms of Early Middle English. 

Among the literary remains of the Old English may be men- 
tioned the epic poem of Beowulf, the original nucleus of which 
has been supposed to date to heathen and even continental 
times, though we now possess it only in a later form ; the poetical 
works of Cynewulf ; those formerly ascribed to Csedmon ; several 
works of Alfred, two of which, his translation of Orosius and of 
The Pastoral Care of St Gregory, are contemporary specimens 
of his language ; the Old English or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
the theological works of iElfric (including translations of the 
Pentateuch and the gospels) and of Wulfstan ; and many works 
both in prose and verse, of which the authors are unknown. 

The earliest specimens, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell and 
Bewcostle crosses, are in a Runic character ; but the letters used 
in the manuscripts generally are a British variety of the Roman 
alphabet which the Anglo-Saxons found in the island, and which 
was also used by the Welsh and Irish.^ Several of the Roman 
fetters had in Britain delfeloped forms, and retained or acquired 
values, unlike those used on the continent, in particular 8 p «5 ^ F ^ 

^ See on this Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, v. 


(d f g r s t). The letters g and g were not used, g being repre- 
sented by cw, and k was a rare alternative toe; uorv was onty 
a vowel, the consonantal power of v being represented as in 
Welsh by /. The Runes called thorn and wen, having the con- 
sonantal values now expressed by th and for which the Roman 
alphabet had no character, were at first expressed by th, 8 (a 
contraction for SS or 6h), and v or u ; but at a later period the 
characters ]> and p were revived from the old Runic alphabet. 
Contrary to ('ontinental usage, the letters c and 3 (g) had 
originally only their hard or guttural powers, as in the neighbour- 
ing Celtic languages ; so that words which, when the Continental 
Roman alphabet came to be used for Germanic languages, had 
to be written with k, were in Old English written with e, as 
r<fn<f«keen, cynd The key to the values of the letters, 

and thus to the pronunciation of Old English, is also to be 
found in the Celtic tongues whence the letters were taken. 

The Old English period is usually considered as terminating 
1120, with the death of the generation who saw the Norman 
Conquest. The Conquest established in England a foreign 
court, a foreign aristocracy and a foreign hierarchy.® The 
French -language, in its Norman dialect, became the only polite 
medium of intercourse. The native tongue, despised not only 
as unknown but as the language of a subject race, was left to the 
use of boors and serfs, and except in a few stray cases ceased to 
be written at all. The natural results followed.'^ When the 
educated generation that saw the arrival of the Norman died 
out, the language, ceasing to be read and written, lost all its 
literary words. The words of ordinary life whose preservation 
is independent of books lived on as vigorously as ever, but the 
literary terms, those that related to science, art and higher 
culture, the bold artistic compounds, the figurative terms of 
poetry, were speedily forgotten. The practical vocabulary 
shrank to a fraction of its former extent. And when, generations 
later, English began to be used for general literature, the only 
terms at hand to express ideas above those of every-day life 
were to be found in the iTonch of the privileged classes, of whom 
alone art, science, law and theology had been for generations 
the inheritance. Hence each successive literary effort of the 
reviving English tongue showed a larger adoption of French 
words to supply the place of the forgotten native ones, till by 
the days of Chaucer they constituted a notable part of the 
vocabulary. Nor was it for the time being only that the French 
words affected the English vocabulary. The Norman French 
words introduced by the Conquest, as well as the Central or 
Parisian French words which followed under the early Planta- 
genets, were mainly Latin words which had lived on among 
the people of Gaul, and, modified in the mouths of succeeding 
generations, had reached forms more or less remote from their 
originals. In being now adopted as English, they supplied 
precedents in accordance with which other Latin words might 
be converted mto English ones, whenever required ; and long 
before the Renascence of classical learning, though in much 
greater numbers after that epoch, these precedents were freely 
followed. 

While the eventual though distant result of the Norman Con- 
quest was thus a large reconstruction of the English vocabulary, 

® During the Old English period both c and 3 appear to have 
acquired a palatal value in conjunction with front or palatal vowel- 
sounds, except in the north where c, and in aome cases tended to 
remain guttural in such positions This value was never distip- 
guished in Old English writing, but may be deduced from certain 
phonetic changes depending upon it, and from the use of c, cc, as 
an alternative for tj (as in ort^eard, orceard — oxQhdxd,, fetian, feccean — 
fetch), as well as from the normal occurrence of ch and y in these 
positions in later stages of the language, e.g. = child, taicean- 
teach, 5 tW/an as yell, day, &c. , , 

• For a discriminating view of the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on the English Language, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, ch. xxv. 

^ There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made to 
proscribe or suppress the native tongue, which was indeed used in 
some official documents addressed to EngKshmen by the Conqueror 
himself. Its social degradation seemed even on the point of coming 
to an end, when it was confirmed and prolonged for two centuries 
more by the accession of the Angevin dynasty, under whom every- 
thing French received a fresh impetus. 
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the grammar of the language was not directly affected by it. 
There was no reason why it should— we might ahnost add,’ no 
way by which it could. While the English used their own words, 
. they could not forget their own way of using them, the inflections 
and constructions by which alone tlie words expressed ideas — 
in other words, tlieir grammar ; when one by one French words 
were introduced into the sentence they became English by. the 
very act of admission, and were at once subjected to all’ the 
duties and liabilities of English words in the same position. This 
is of course precisely what happens at the present day : telegraph 
and telegram make participle telegraphing and plural telegrams, 
and naive the adverb naively, precisely as if they had been in the 
language for ages. 

But indirectly the grammar was affected very quickly. In 
languages in the inflected or synthetic stage the terminations 
must be pronounced with marked distinctness, as these contain 
the correlation of ideas ; it is all-important to hear whether a 
word is bonus or bonis or bonas or bonos. This implies a measured 
and distinct pronunciation, against which the effort for case and 
rapidity of utterance is continually struggling, while indolence 
and carelessness continually compromise it. In the Germanic 
languages, as a whole, the main stress-accent falls on the radical 
syllabic, or on the prefix of a nominal compound, and thus at 
or near tlie beginning of the word ; and the result of this in 
English has been a growing tendency to suffer the concluding 
syllables to fall into obscurity. We are familiar with the cockney 
winder, safer, holler, Sarcr, Sunder, would yer, for windoz£>, sofa, 
holla, Sara/j, Sunday, would you, the various final vowels sinking 
into an obscure neutral one now conventionally spelt er, but 
formerly represented by final e. Already before the Conquest, 
forms originally halu, sello, tunga, appeared as hale, selle, iunge, 
with the terminations levelled to obscure ^ ; but during tlie 
illiterate period of the language after the Conquest this careless 
obscuring of terminal vowels became universal, all unaccented 
vowels in the final syllable (except i) sinking into e. During 
the 12th century, while this change was going on, we see a great 
confusion of grammatical forms, the full inflections of Old English 
standing side by side in tlie same sentence with the levelled ones 
of Middle English. It is to this state of the language that the 
names Transition and Period of Confusion (Dr Abbott’s appella- 
tion) point ; its appearance, as tliat of Anglo-Saxon broken down 
in its endings, had previously given to it the suggestive if not 
logical appellation of Semi-Saxon, 

Although the written remains of the transition stage arc few, 
sufficient exist to enable us to trace the course of linguistic 
change in some of the dialects. Within three generations after 
the Conquest, faitliful pens were at work transliterating the old 
homilies of ./Elfric, and other liglits of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
into the current idiom of their posterity Twice during the period, 
in the reigns of Stephen and Henry iJ., iElfric's gospels were 
similarly modernized so as to be “ understanded of the people.” ^ 
Homilies and other religious works of the end of the 12th century ^ 
show us the change still further advanced, and the language 
passing into Early Middle English in its southern form. While 
these southern remains carry on in unbroken sequence the history 
of the Old English of Alfred and iElfric, the history of the northern 
English is an entire blank from the nth to the 13th century. 
The stubborn resistance of the north, and the terrible retaliation 
inflicted by William, apparently effaced northern English 
culture for centuries. If anything was written in the vernacular 
in the kingdom of Scotland during the same period, it probably 
perished during the calamities to which that country was sub- 
jected during the half-century of struggle for independence. In 
reality, however, the northern English had entered upon its 
transition stage two centuries earlier ; the glosses of the loth 
century show that the Danish inroads had there anticipated the 
results hastened by the Norman Conquest in the south. 

^ MS. Cotton Vesp. A. 22. 

Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, &c., ed, for Cambridge Press, by W. W. 
Skeat (1^1-1887), second text. 

•' Old English Homilies of Twelfth Century, first and second series, 
ed. R. Morris (E.E.T.S.), (1808-1873). 
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Meanwhile a dialect was making its appearance in another 
quarter of England, destined to overshadow the old literary 
dialects of north and south alike, and become the English of the 
future. The Mercian kingdom, which, as its name imports, lay 
along the marches of the earlier states, and was really a congeries 
of the outlying members of many tribes, must have presented 
from the beginning a linguistic mixture and transition ; and it is 
evident that more tlian one intermediate form of speech arose 
witliin its confines, between Lancashire and the Thames. The 
specimens of early Mercian now in existence consist mainly 
of glosses, in a mixed Mercian and southern dialect, dating from 
the 8th century ; but, in a qth-century gloss, the so-called 
Vespasian Psalter, representing what is generally held to be pure 
Mercian. Towards the close of the Old English period we find 
some portions of a gloss to the Rushworth Gospels, namely 
St. Matthew and a few verses of St John xviii,, to be in Mercian. 
These glosses, with a few charters and one or two small fragments, 
represent a form of Anglian which in many respects stands 
midway between Northumbrian and Kentish, approaching the 
one or the other more nearly as wc have to do with North 
Mercian or South Mercian. And soon after the Conquest we 
find an undoubted midland dialect in the transition stage from 
Old to Middle English, in the eastern part of ancient Mercia, in 
a district bounded on the south and south-east by the Saxon 
Middlesex and Essex, and on the east and north by the East 
Anglian Norfolk and Suffolk and the Danish settlements on the 
Trent and Humber. In this district, and in the monastery of 
Peterborough, one of the copies of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
transcribed about 1120, was continued by two succeeding hands 
to the death of Stephen in 1154. The section from 1 122 to 1131, 
probably written in the latter year, shows a notable confusion 
between Old English forms and those of a Middle English, im- 
patient to rid itself of the inflectional trammels which were still, 
though in weakened forms, so faithfully retained south of the 
Thames. And in the concluding section, containing the annals 
from 1132 to 1154, and written somewhere about the latter 
year, we find Middle English fairly started on its career. A 
specimen of this new tongue will best show the change that had 
taken place : — 

1140 A.D. — And* tc corl of Angaju waord ded, and his sune Henri 
toe to jie rice. And te cuen of France to-dsRlde fra pe king, and scat* 
com to |/C iunge eorl Henri, and he toe hire to wine, and al Peitoii 
mid hire. );a ferde he mid micel faerd into ICngleland and wan castles — 
ami te king lerde agenes him mid micel marc ferd. j;o)>wa'there' 
fuhtten hi holii. oc ferden |>e sncvhisiop and te wise men betwux 
heom, and makede that sahte that te king sculde ben lauerd and king 
wile he liucde. and a'ftt'f his daci ware Henri king, and he hclde him 
for fader, and lu* him for sune, and sib sculde ben betwyx 

hcom, and on al Engleland.'^ 

With this may be contrasted a specimen of southern English, 
from 10 to 20 years later (Hatton Gospels, Luke i. 46®) : — 

Da cwacW Maria : Min saule mensed drihten, and min gast ge- 
blissode on gode minen liEElendc. For ])am |)C he geseali liis jjinene 
cadmodnysse. SoMice henen- forff me cadige seggeff alle cncornesse ^ ; 
for ))am l»e me mychelc jiing dyde se jic mihtyg ys ; and his name is 
halig. And his mildheortnysse of cneomisse on cncomesse hine on- 
dracdonde. He worhte niaegne on hys earme ; lie to-daelde lia 
ofermode, on iiioda heora heortan. He warp jia rice of aetllc, and 
|ia eadmode he up-an-hof. Hyngriende he mid godc go-felde, and 
pa ofermode ydele for-let. He afeng israel his cniht, and gem3mde 
his mildheortnysse ; Swa he sprs'c to lire faederen, Abraham© and 
his sasde on a weorlde. 

To a still later date, apparently close upon 1200, belongs the 
versified chronicle of Layamon or I^iweman, a priest of Ernely 
on the Severn, who, using as his basis the French Brut of Wace, 
expanded it by additions from other sources to more than twice 
the extent : hLs work of 32,250 lines is a mine of illustration for 
the language of his time and locality. The latter was intermediate 
between midland and southern, and the language, though forty 
years later than the specimen from the Chronicle, is much more 
archaic in structure, and can scarcely be considered even as 
Early Middle English. The following is a specimen (lines 
9064-9070) 

* The article ])e becomes te after a preceding # or by assimilation. 

® Earle, Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel (1865), p. 265. 

® Skeat, Anglo-Saxon and Northumbnan Gospels (1874). 
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resulted in the establishment of extensive Danish and Norwegian 
populations, about the basin of the Humber and its tributaries, 
and above Morecambe Bay. Although these Scandinavian 
settlers must have greatly affected the language of their own 
localities, but few traces of their influence are to be found in the 
literature of the Old English period. As with* the greater part 
of the words adopted from the Celtic, it was not until after the 
dominion of the Norman had overlaid all preceding conquests, 
and the new English began to emerge from the ruins of the old, 
that Danish words in any number made their appearance in 
books, as equally “ native ” with the Anglo-Siaxon. 

The earliest specimens we have of English date to the end of 
the 7th century, and belong to the Anglian dialect, and particu- 
larly to Northumbrian, which, under the political eminence of 
the early Northumbrian kings from Edwin to EegfritS, aided 
perhaps by the learning of the scholars of Ireland and Iona, first 
attained to literar/ distinction. Of this literature in its original 
form mere fragments exist, one of the most interesting of which 
consists of the verses uttered by Bede on his deathbed, and 
preserved in a nearly contemporary MS. : — 

Fore there ncid faerac . nacnig uuiurthit 
thonc snotturra . than him tharf sie, 
to 5 rmb-hycggannaE . aer his hin-iongae, 
huaet his gastau . godaes aeththa yflaes, 
aeftcr duoth-daege . doemid uueorthao. 

Trans. : — 

Before the inevitable journey becomes not any 
Thought more wise than (that) it is needful for him, 

To consider, ero his hence-going, 

What, to his ghost, of good or ill, 

After death-day, doomed may be. 

But our chief acquaintance with Old English is in its West- 
Saxon form, the earliest literary remains of which date to the 
9th century, when under the political supremacy of Wessex and 
the scholarship of King Alfred it became the literary language 
of the English nation, the classical Anglo-Saxon.” If our 
materials were more extensive, it would probably be necessary 
to divide the Old English into several periods ; as it is, consider- 
able differences have l>een shown to exist between the “ early 
West-Saxon ” of King Alfred and the later language of the nth 
century, the earlier language having numerous phonetic and 
inflectional distinctions which are ‘‘ levelled ” in the later, the I 
inflectional changes slewing that the tendency to pass from the 
Bynthetical to the analytical stage existed quite independently 
of the Norman Conquest. The northern dialect, whose literary 
career had been cut short in the 8th century by the Danish 
invasions, reappears in the loth in the form of glosses to the 
Latin gospels and a service-book, often called the Ritual of 
Durham, where we find that, owing to tlic confusion which had 
so long reigned in the north, and to special Northumbrian 
tendencies, e.g. the dropping of the inflectional n in both verbs 
and nouns, this dialect had advanced in the process of inflection- 
levelling far beyond the sister dialects of Mercian and the south, 
so as already to anticipate the forms of Early Middle English. 

Among the literary remains of the Old English may be men- 
tioned the epic poem of Beowulf, the original nucleus of which 
has been supposed to date to heathen and even continental 
times, though we now possess it only in a later form ; the poetical 
works of Cynewulf ; those formerly ascribed to Csedmon ; several 
works of Alfred, two of which, his translation of Orosius and of 
The Pastoral Care of St Gregory, are contemporary specimens 
of his language ; the Old English or Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
the theological works of iElfric (including translations of the 
Pentateuch and the gospels) and of Wulfstan ; and many works 
both in prose and verse, of which the authors are unknown. 

The earliest specimens, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell and 
Bewcostle crosses, are in a Runic character ; but the letters used 
in the manuscripts generally are a British variety of the Roman 
alphabet which the Anglo-Saxons found in the island, and which 
was also used by the Welsh and Irish.^ Several of the Roman 
fetters had in Britain delfeloped forms, and retained or acquired 
values, unlike those used on the continent, in particular 8 p «5 ^ F ^ 

^ See on this Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology, v. 


(d f g r s t). The letters g and g were not used, g being repre- 
sented by cw, and k was a rare alternative toe; uorv was onty 
a vowel, the consonantal power of v being represented as in 
Welsh by /. The Runes called thorn and wen, having the con- 
sonantal values now expressed by th and for which the Roman 
alphabet had no character, were at first expressed by th, 8 (a 
contraction for SS or 6h), and v or u ; but at a later period the 
characters ]> and p were revived from the old Runic alphabet. 
Contrary to ('ontinental usage, the letters c and 3 (g) had 
originally only their hard or guttural powers, as in the neighbour- 
ing Celtic languages ; so that words which, when the Continental 
Roman alphabet came to be used for Germanic languages, had 
to be written with k, were in Old English written with e, as 
r<fn<f«keen, cynd The key to the values of the letters, 

and thus to the pronunciation of Old English, is also to be 
found in the Celtic tongues whence the letters were taken. 

The Old English period is usually considered as terminating 
1120, with the death of the generation who saw the Norman 
Conquest. The Conquest established in England a foreign 
court, a foreign aristocracy and a foreign hierarchy.® The 
French -language, in its Norman dialect, became the only polite 
medium of intercourse. The native tongue, despised not only 
as unknown but as the language of a subject race, was left to the 
use of boors and serfs, and except in a few stray cases ceased to 
be written at all. The natural results followed.'^ When the 
educated generation that saw the arrival of the Norman died 
out, the language, ceasing to be read and written, lost all its 
literary words. The words of ordinary life whose preservation 
is independent of books lived on as vigorously as ever, but the 
literary terms, those that related to science, art and higher 
culture, the bold artistic compounds, the figurative terms of 
poetry, were speedily forgotten. The practical vocabulary 
shrank to a fraction of its former extent. And when, generations 
later, English began to be used for general literature, the only 
terms at hand to express ideas above those of every-day life 
were to be found in the iTonch of the privileged classes, of whom 
alone art, science, law and theology had been for generations 
the inheritance. Hence each successive literary effort of the 
reviving English tongue showed a larger adoption of French 
words to supply the place of the forgotten native ones, till by 
the days of Chaucer they constituted a notable part of the 
vocabulary. Nor was it for the time being only that the French 
words affected the English vocabulary. The Norman French 
words introduced by the Conquest, as well as the Central or 
Parisian French words which followed under the early Planta- 
genets, were mainly Latin words which had lived on among 
the people of Gaul, and, modified in the mouths of succeeding 
generations, had reached forms more or less remote from their 
originals. In being now adopted as English, they supplied 
precedents in accordance with which other Latin words might 
be converted mto English ones, whenever required ; and long 
before the Renascence of classical learning, though in much 
greater numbers after that epoch, these precedents were freely 
followed. 

While the eventual though distant result of the Norman Con- 
quest was thus a large reconstruction of the English vocabulary, 

® During the Old English period both c and 3 appear to have 
acquired a palatal value in conjunction with front or palatal vowel- 
sounds, except in the north where c, and in aome cases tended to 
remain guttural in such positions This value was never distip- 
guished in Old English writing, but may be deduced from certain 
phonetic changes depending upon it, and from the use of c, cc, as 
an alternative for tj (as in ort^eard, orceard — oxQhdxd,, fetian, feccean — 
fetch), as well as from the normal occurrence of ch and y in these 
positions in later stages of the language, e.g. = child, taicean- 
teach, 5 tW/an as yell, day, &c. , , 

• For a discriminating view of the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on the English Language, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, ch. xxv. 

^ There is no reason to suppose that any attempt was made to 
proscribe or suppress the native tongue, which was indeed used in 
some official documents addressed to EngKshmen by the Conqueror 
himself. Its social degradation seemed even on the point of coming 
to an end, when it was confirmed and prolonged for two centuries 
more by the accession of the Angevin dynasty, under whom every- 
thing French received a fresh impetus. 
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Peterborough Chronicle of 1154, we find a rapid development of 
this dialect, which was before long to become the national 
literary language* In this, the first great work is the Ormidum, 
or metrical Scripture paraphrase of Orm or Ormin, written about 
1200, somewhere near the northern frontier of the midland area. 
The dialect has a decided smack of the north, and shows for the 
first time in English literature a large percentage of Scandinavian 
words, derived from the Danish settlers, who, in adopting 
English, had preserved a vast number of their ancestral forms of 
speech, which were in time to pass into the common language, of 
which they now constitute some of the most familiar words. 
Blunty buU, diCy dwelly illy kidy raisCy same, thrivcy wand, wingy 
are words from this source, which appear first in the work of 
Orm, of which the following lines may be quoted : — 

** Pe Judewisshe folkess hoc 

hemm se33de, ))att liemm birrde 
Twa bukkes samenn to jjc preost 
att kirrko-dvirc brinngenn ; 

And tc 33 |>a didenn blijjelii, 

8wa sutnni jie boc hemm tahhte, 

And brohhtcnii lwe33enn bukkeas Jjaer 
Drihhtin |>airwi|)|) to lakenn. 

And att ^ te kirrke-dure toe 
])e preost la twc33enn bukkess, 

Ando l^att an he lo33dc [)aBr 
aU )>c33re sake aW sinne, 

And let itt cornenn for|iWi|)|j all 
ut inntill wildc wesste ; 

And \oc and sna]) patt o()err bucc 
Drihhtin ])fTrwi|>|j to lakenn. 

All lass wass don forr here ned, 
and ec forr urc nede ; 

For hemm itt liallp biforenn Godd 
to clcnnsscnn hemm of sinne ; 

And all swa ma 33 itt hellpenn ]ie 
3iff hatt tu willt |ittl JollBhenn. 

5ifi })att tu willt full innwarrdli? 

wi|d> fullc troww|)e lefenn 
All |)att tatt wass bitacnedd tier, 
to lefenn and to trowwenn." 

Ormulum, ed. White, 1 . 1324. 

The author of the Ormulum was a phonetist, and employed a 
special spelling of his own to represent not only the quality but 
the quantities of vowels and consonants— a circumstance which 
gives his work a peculiar value to the investigator, lie is 
generally assumed to have been a native of Lincolnshire or Notts, 
but the point is a disputed one, and there is somewhat to be said 
for the neighbourhood of Ormskirk in Lancashire. 

It is customary to differentiate between cast and west midland, 
and to subdivide these again into north and south. As was 
natural in a tract of country which stretched from Jancastcr to 
Essex, a verv considerable variety is found in the doctimcnts 
which agree in presenting the leading midland features, those of 
Lancashire and Lincolnshire approaching the northern dialect 
both in vocabulary, phonetic character and greater neglect of 
inflections. Put this diversity diminishes as we advance. 

Thirty years after the Orinulumy the east midland rhymed 
Story of Genesis and Exodus'^ shows us the dialect in a more 
southern form, with the vowels of modern English, and from 
about the same date, with rather more northern characteristics, 
we have an east midland Bestiary. 

Different tests and different dates have been proposed for 
subdividing the Middle English period, but the most important 
is that of Henry Nicol, based on the observation that in the 
early 13th century, as in Ormin, the Old English short vowels 
in an open syllable still retained their short quantity, as ndma, 
dver, mUte; but by 1250 or 1260 they had been lengthened to 
nd’Vtey lH)ery me-ie ; a change which has also taken place at a 
particular period in all the Germanic, and even the Romanic 
languages, as in bud-no for bd-num, pd-dre for pd-trem, &c. The 
lengthening of the penult left the final syllable by contrast 
shortened or weakened, and paved the way for the disappearance 
of final e in the century following, through the stages nd-me, 

^ Here, and in tati, tu, taer, for yatt, ]m, ]>aet, after i d, there is 
the same phonetic assimilation as in the last section of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle above. ‘ „ . . n 

•- Edited for the Early English Text Society by Dr Moms (1865). 


nd-mSy nd-niy n&my the one long syllable in being the 

quantitative equivalent of the two short syllables in nd-ml ; 
hence the notion that mute e makes a preceding vowel long, 
the truth being that the lengthening of the vowel led to the e 
becoming mute. 

After 1250 wc have the Lay of Haveloky and about 1300 the 
writings of Robert of Brunne in South Lincolnshire. In the 
14th century we find a number of texts belonging to the western 
part of the district. South-west midland is hardly to be distin- 
guished from southern in its south-western form, and hence texts 
like Piers Plowman elude any satisfactory classification, but 
several metrical romances exhibit what are generally considered 
to be west midland characteristics, and a little group of poems, 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knighie, the Pearly Cleanness ^d 
Patienccy thought to be the work of a north-west midland writer 
of the 14th century, bear a striking resemblance to the modem 
Lancashire dialect. The end of the century witnessed the prose 
of Wycliff and Mandeville, and the poetry of Chaucer, wi^ 
whom Middle English may be said to have culminated, and in 
whose writings its main characteristics as distinct from Old and 
Modern English may be studied. Thus, wc find final e in full 
use representing numerous original vowels and terminations as 

Him thoughtd that his hert6 wold6 brek^, 
in Old English — 

Him ))uhte ]>3Et his hcortc wolde brecan, 
which may be compared with the modern German — 

Ihm dauchte dass scin Herze wollte brechen< 

In nouns the -cs of the plural and genitive aise is still syllabic — 

Reede as the bcrstl-es of a sow-es eer-es. 

Several old genitives and plural forms continued to exist, 
and the dative or prepositional case has usually a final e* 
Adjectives retain so much of the old declension as to have -e 
in the definite form and in the plural — 

The tend-re cropp-es and the yong-e sonne. 

And smal-c fowl-es maken melodic. 

Numerous old forms of comparison were in use, which have 
not come down to Modern English, as herrey ferre, lenger y hext— 
higher, 'farther, longer, highest. In the pronouns, ich lingered 
alongside of / ; ye was only nominative, and you objective ; 
the northern ihei had dispossessed the southern hy, but her and 
hem (the modern 'em) stood their ground against their and them. 
The verb is 1 lov-ey thou lov-est, he lov-eth ; but, in the plural^ 
lov-en is interchanged with lov-Cy as rhyme or euphony requires. 
So in the plural of the past we lovc-den or love-dc. The infinitive 
also ends in en, often e, always syllabic.^ The present participle, 
in Old English -endcy passing through -indcy has been confounded 
with the verbal noun in -yngCy -yngy as in Modem English. The 
past participle largely retains the prefix y- or e-, representing 
the Old English ge-y as in i-ronney y-doUy Old ICnglish zerunneuy 
zedofiy run, done. Many old verb forms still continued in 
existence. The adoption of l^ench words, not only those of 
Norman introduction, but those subsequently introduced under 
the Angevin kings, to supply obsolete and obsolescent English 
ones, which had kept pace with the growth of literature since 
the beginning of the Middle English period, had now reached 
its climax ; later times added many more, but they also dropped 
some that were in regular use with Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries. 

Chaucer’s great contemporary, William Langland, in his 
Vision of William concerning Piers the Ploughman, and his 
imitator the author of Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (about 1400) 
used the Old English alliterative versification for the last time 
in the south. Rhyme had made its appearance in the language 
shortly after the Conquest— if not already known before ; and 
in the south and midlands it became decidedly more popular 
than alliteration ; the latter retained its hold much longer in the 
north, where it was written even after 1500 ; many of the 
northern romances arc either simply alliterative, or have both 
alliteration and rhyme. To these characteristics of northern 
and southern verse respectively Chaucer alludes in the prologue 
of the “ Persone,” who, when called upon for his tale said; — 
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“ But trufiteth wel ; I am a sotheme man, 

1 cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime hold I but litel better : 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol you tell a litel tale in prose." 

The changes from Old to Middle English may be summed up 
thus Loss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fdl their place ; not infrequent 
adoption of French words as synonyms of existing native ones ; 
modernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, J becoming g, original e, 5 , tending to ec, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ea^ and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g, /z, and iv ; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.g. ou for y, qu, v, ch, and gradual loss 
of the symbols ^5, )’. J) ; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especklljr of final c, a, u to ^ ; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and "their replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position ; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme ; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry III., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs: — 

"Henri |)ur5 godes fultume.king on Engleneloande. Lhoauerd 
on Yrloandc. Duk on Normanrfi^ on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 
Send igretinge to alle hise lioldc ilfcrdc and ileawede on Huntendonc- 
scliirc. |)ait witen 3e wel alle pu't we willen and vnnew i)af'l |)aft vre 
nudesmen alle o|Hir |)e moarc diel of hcom beo|* ichosen j>uri) us 
and |)ur3 jjjrt loandes folk on vre kuiicriche. habbof) idon and schullcn 
don in j!c wor))ne.sse of gode and on vre troowfic. for ])0 freme of J»e 
loande. ]mr3 jic besiute of |)an to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo atedefwst 
and ilestinde in alle |)ingc a buton aende. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in l^e treow|)e jwet heo vs 03 cn. |>a't hco stedefa‘.stliche hfalden 
and swerien to healden and to werien j/O iactnesses [la t beon imakedo 
and beon to makien ]>un ]>an to-foren iseide ra'desmen. oIkm* J)un 
moarc danl of heom alswo alse hit is biforen iseid. And |)ait a*hc 
o|)er helpe I)a)t for to done bi ))an ilche o|-e a3cnes alle men. Rill 
for to done and to foaiigeu. And noan ne nime of loande ne of e3te. 
wlicr}»ur3 pi.s besi3to mu3c beon ilct o[)er iwersed on onie wise. And 
3if oni ol>or onie cumen her on3enes ; we willen and hoaten |»frt alle 
vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. And for fjjrt we willen 
})a't jns beo stedefaest and le.stindc ; we senden 3ew jjis writ open 
iseined wi)) vre seel, to halden amanges 3ew ine hord. Witnesse vs 
seluen ait Lundeuc. ]>ane E 3 tctenl)e day. on jjc Mon)je of Octobrf; In 
JK) Two-aiid-fowerti3lie 3eare of vre cruningc. And jis wes idon 
sBtforen vre isworene rede.smen. . . . 

" And al on jK) ilche worden is isend in to a urihee o^rc sheire oucr 
al kuneriebe on Engleneloande. and ek in tel Irelonde." 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. J t is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or OrmuLum ; but it 
closely resembles the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being in a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect ; but its position as the capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contemporary London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During the next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by the reign of Edward HI. French was so little known in 
England, even in the families of the great, that about 1350 
“ John Comwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede )?e lore 
{^teaching) in gramere scole and construccion of \i.e. irofn\ 
Freynsch into Englysch”;^ and in 1362-1363 English by 
statute took the place of French in the pleadings in courts of 
law. Every reason conspire(} that this '' English ” should be 
the midland dialect. It waf the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these failed 
* Treviaa, Translation of Higdsn^s Polychronican, 


to be intelligible to eucli other ; in its south-eastern form, it was 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life ; it was the language 
in which the Wycliffite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the langujige in which Chaucer liad raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con- 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech. Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect ; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar’s peasant 
disguise in Lear, or which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England ; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and 16th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers arc referred to the article on Scottish Language. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final e, and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer’s 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain ; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings oi l^ecock agamst 
the Wy cliff lies show the verbal inflections in ~en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he 1ms still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern ih/tir, them : — 

" And licre-a3ens holi scripture wole |)at men schuldcn lackc |>e 
coueryng which wommen schulden hauc, & thei schuldcn so lackc bi 
|)at ))e heeris of her heed is schulden be schome, & schuldo not growc 
in long])© doun as woinmany.s heer schnlde growe. . . . 

"Also here-wi))al into ))C open Ri3t of ymagis in open chirchis, 
alle peple, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere )>ei 
wolcii m cch tyme of pc day, but so mowe jjci not come in-to |)e vee of 
bokis to be delyuered to hem nci);cr to be red bifore hcni ; & ]>erforc, 
as for to soonc & ofte come into remembraunce of a long mater bi 
ecli 0011 persoon, and also as forto make )>at )#e mo perwsoones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis aerven in a 
specialer maner bokis doon, j>ou3 in an o|»er maner ful sub- 

staiiciali bokis seruen better into rcnieinbraiincing of J )0 same 
matcrib. |ian ymagis d” picturi.s doon ; d’ ))orforc, ))Ou3 writiiigis 
seruen weel into remem nrnuncing upon l>e bifore seid kingis, 3 it 
not at ke ful : Forwlii kc bokis han not |« avail of remembrauncing 
now seid wluche ymagis han. ’® 

The change of the language during the .second period of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the lust of his works, his translation of Virgil's 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers : — 

" 1 doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whicho late 
blamed me, sayeng, y^ in my translacyons 1 had ouer curyous terme.s, 
whiche coud not be vnderstande of comyii peple, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wolde 1 
satysfy cucry man ; and so to doo, tokc an olde boke and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that I 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde abbot of Wcbt- 
mynstiT ded do shewe to mo late certayn euydences wryton in olde 
cngly.s.she for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And cor- 
ta 3 mly it was wreton in suche wyse that It was more lyke to dutche 
than englysshe ; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth ferre Irom that whichc 
wa.s vsed and spoken whan 1 was borne. For we englysshemen ben 
borne vnder the domyiiacyon of the mone, whichc is neuer stedfastc, 
but euer wauerynge, wexynge one season, and waneth and dycreaseth 
another season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one 
shyre varyeth from a nother. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a shine in tamysc, for to haue 
saylcd oucr the sea into zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to landc for to refreshe them. And one of 
theym nam(^ sheffeldc, a mercer, cam in to an hows and axed for 
mete, and specyally he axyd after eggys, And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no fren.s he. An d th e marchaunt was angry , 

Skeat, S^dmens of English Literature, pp. 49 , 54* 
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lor ho also couldo spoke no frenshc, but wolde haue hadde egges ; 
and she vnderstode h3rm not. And thenne at laste a nother sayd 
fhaf he wolde haue eyren ; then the good wyf sayd that she vnderstod 
hym wd. Lool what sholde a man in thyso dayes now wryte, 
egges or eyren ? certaynly, it is harde to playse euery man, by 
caufie of dyueraite & chaunge of langagg. For in these dayes, euery 
man that is in ony reputacyon in his countre wyll vtter his comyny- 
cacyon and maters in suche raaners dc tcrmcs that iowe men shdl 
vndcrstondc theym. And som honest and grcto clerkes haue ben 
wyth me, and desired me to wryte the moste curyous tormes that I 
coude fynde. And thus bytwene playn, rude and curyous, T stande 
abasshed ; but in my Tudgementc, the comyn termea tliat be dayli 
vsed ben lyghter to be vnderstonde than the olde and auncyent 
englysshe.” 

In the productions of Caxton’s press we see the passage from 
Middle to Early Modern English completed. The earlier of 
these have still an occasional verbal plural in -w, especially in 
the word they ben ; the southern her and hem of Middle English 
vary with the northern and Modern English their ^ them. In the 
late works, the older forms have been practically ousted, and 
the year 1485, which witnessed the establishment of the Tudor 
dynasty, may be conveniently put as that which closed the 
Middle English transition, and introduced Modem English. 
Both in the completion of this result, and in its comparative 
permanence, the printing press had an important share. By its 
exclusive patronage of the midland speech, it raised it still 
higher above the sister dialects, and secured its abiding victor>^ 
As books were multiplied and found their way into evety corner 
of the land, and the art of reading became a more common 
acquirement, the man of Northumberland or of Somersetshire 
had forced upon his attention the book-English in which alone 
these were printed. This became in turn the model for his own 
writings, and by-and-by, if he made any pretensions to education, 
of his own speech. The written jortn of the language also tended 
to uniformity. In previous periods the scribe made his own 
spelling with a primary aim at expressing his own speech, accord- 
ing to the particular values attached by himself or his con- 
temporaries to the letters and combinations of the alphabet, 
though liable to disturbance in the most common words and 
combinations by his ocular recollections of the spelling of others. 
But after the introduction of printing, this ocular recognition 
of words became ever more and more an aim ; the book addressed 
the mind directly through the eye, instead of circuitously 
through eye and ear ; and thus there was a continuous tendency 
for wTitten words and parts of words to be reduced to a single 
form, and that the most usual, or through some accident the best 
known, but not necessarily that which would have been chosen 
had the ear been called in as umpire. Modem linglish spelling, 
with its rigid uniformity as to individual results and whimsical 
caprice as to principles, is the creation of the printing-office, the 
victqry which, after a century and a lialf of struggle, mechanical 
convenience won over natural habits. Besides eventually 
creating a uniformity in writing, the introduction of printing 
made or at least ratified some important changes. The British 
and Old English form of the Roman alphalxit has already been 
referred to. This at the Norman Conquest was superseded by 
an alphabet with the French forms and values of the letters. 
Thus k took the place of the older c before ^ and / ; qu replaced 
cw ; the Norman w took the place of the wen (p), &c. ; and hence 
it lias often been said that Middle English stands nearer to Old 
Engli.sh in pronunciation, but to Modern English in spelling. 
But there were certain sounds in English for which Norman 
writing had no provision ; and for these, in writing English, the 
native characters were retained. Thus the Old English g (g), 
beside the sound in go, had a guttural sound as in German tag, 
Irish mag/i, and in certain positions a palatalized form of this 
approaching y as in you (if pronounced with aspiration Ayou or 
g/tyou). These sounds continued to be written with the native 
form of the letter as "iour, while the French fomi was used 
for the sounds in go, age , — one original letter being thus repre- 
sented by two. So for the sounds of th, especially the sound in 
/Aat, the Old English thorn (» continued to be used. But as 
. these characters were not used for French and Latin, their use 
even in English became disturbed towards the is;th century. 


and when printing was introduced, the founts^ cast for continental 
languages, had no characters for them, so that they were popped 
entirely, being replaced, 3 by yK ^ by th. Tto was a 
real loss to the English alphabet. In the north it is curious that 
the printers tried to express the forms rather than the powers of 
these letters, and consequently 3 was represented by », the black 
letter form of which was confounded with it, while the }> ww 
expressed by y, which its MS. form had come to approach or in 
some cases simulate. So in early Scotch books we find zelhw, ze, 
yat, yem^ yellow, ye, that, them ; and in Modem Scottish, su^ 
names as Menzies, Dalziel, Cockmzie, and the word gaberlunzie, 
in which the z stands for y. 

Modern English thus dates from Caxton. The language had 
at length reached the all but flectionleas state which it now 
presents. A single older verbal fomi, the southern ^eth of the 
third person singular, continued to be the literary prose form 
throughout the i6th century, but the northern form in •s was 
intermixed with it in poetry (where it saved a syllable), and 
must ere long, os we see from Shakespeare, liave tak^ its place 
in familiar speech. The fuller an, none, mine, thine, m the early 
part of the i6th century at least, were used in positions where 
their shortened forms a, no, my, thy are now found {mms other, 
mine own =*= no other, my own). But with such minute exceptions, 
the accidence of the i6th century was the accidence of the 19th. 
While, however, the older inflections had disappeared, there 
was as yet no general agreement as to the mode of their replace- 
ment. Hence the i6th century shows a syntactic licence and 
freedom which distinguishes it strikingly from that of later times. 
The language seems to be in a plastic, unformed state, and its 
writers, as it were, experiment with it, bending it to constructions 
which now seem indefensible. Old distinctions of case and mood 
Imve disappeared from noun and verb, without custom having 
yet decided what prepositions or auxiliary verbs shall most 
fittingly convey their meaning. The laxity of word-order which 
was permitted in older states of the language by the formal 
expression of relations was often continued though the inflections 
which expressed the relations had disappeared. Partial analogy 
was followed in allowing forms to be identified in one case, 
because, in another, such Hentification was accidentally produced, 
as for instance the past participles of write and take were often 
made wrote and took, because the contracted participles of bM 
and break were bound and broke. Finally, because, in dropping 
inflections, the former distinctions even lietween p>art$ of speech 
had disappeared, so that iron, e.g., was at once noun, adjective 
and verb, clean, adjective, verb and adverb, it appeared as if 
any word whatever might be used in ^ny grammatical relation, 
where it conveyed the idea of the speaker. Thus, as has been 
pointed out by Dr Abbott, “ you can happy your friend, malice 
or foot your enemy, or fall an axe on his neck. You can speak 
and act easy, free, excellent, you can talk of fair instead of beauty 
(fairness), and a pale instead of a paleness. A he is used for a 
man, and a lady is described by a gentleman as * the fairest 
she he has yet beheld.’ An adverb can be used as a verb, as 
‘ they askance their eyes ’ ; as a noun, ‘ the backward and abyss 
of time ’ ; or as an adjective, a ‘ seldom pleasure.’ ’’ ^ For, as he 
also says, ** clearness was preferred to grammatical correctness, 
and brevity both to correctness and clearness. Hence it was 
common to place words in the order in which they came upper- 
most in the mind without much regard to syntax, and the result 
was a forcible and perfectly unambiguous but ungramnaatical 
sentence, such as 

The prince that feeds great natures they will slay him. 

Ben Jonson. 

or, as instances of bre^’ity, 

Be euiltv of my death since of my crime. 

Shakespeare. 

It cost more to get than to lose in a day. 

Ben Jonson." 

These characteristics, together with the presence of words 
now obsolete or archaic, and the use of existing words in senses 

» A Shakspearian Grammar, by Dr E. A. Abbott. To this book 
we are largely indebted for its admirable summary of the characters 
of Tudor English. 
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“ But trufiteth wel ; I am a sotheme man, 

1 cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime hold I but litel better : 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol you tell a litel tale in prose." 

The changes from Old to Middle English may be summed up 
thus Loss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fdl their place ; not infrequent 
adoption of French words as synonyms of existing native ones ; 
modernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, J becoming g, original e, 5 , tending to ec, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ea^ and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g, /z, and iv ; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.g. ou for y, qu, v, ch, and gradual loss 
of the symbols ^5, )’. J) ; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especklljr of final c, a, u to ^ ; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and "their replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position ; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme ; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry III., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs: — 

"Henri |)ur5 godes fultume.king on Engleneloande. Lhoauerd 
on Yrloandc. Duk on Normanrfi^ on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 
Send igretinge to alle hise lioldc ilfcrdc and ileawede on Huntendonc- 
scliirc. |)ait witen 3e wel alle pu't we willen and vnnew i)af'l |)aft vre 
nudesmen alle o|Hir |)e moarc diel of hcom beo|* ichosen j>uri) us 
and |)ur3 jjjrt loandes folk on vre kuiicriche. habbof) idon and schullcn 
don in j!c wor))ne.sse of gode and on vre troowfic. for ])0 freme of J»e 
loande. ]mr3 jic besiute of |)an to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo atedefwst 
and ilestinde in alle |)ingc a buton aende. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in l^e treow|)e jwet heo vs 03 cn. |>a't hco stedefa‘.stliche hfalden 
and swerien to healden and to werien j/O iactnesses [la t beon imakedo 
and beon to makien ]>un ]>an to-foren iseide ra'desmen. oIkm* J)un 
moarc danl of heom alswo alse hit is biforen iseid. And |)ait a*hc 
o|)er helpe I)a)t for to done bi ))an ilche o|-e a3cnes alle men. Rill 
for to done and to foaiigeu. And noan ne nime of loande ne of e3te. 
wlicr}»ur3 pi.s besi3to mu3c beon ilct o[)er iwersed on onie wise. And 
3if oni ol>or onie cumen her on3enes ; we willen and hoaten |»frt alle 
vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. And for fjjrt we willen 
})a't jns beo stedefaest and le.stindc ; we senden 3ew jjis writ open 
iseined wi)) vre seel, to halden amanges 3ew ine hord. Witnesse vs 
seluen ait Lundeuc. ]>ane E 3 tctenl)e day. on jjc Mon)je of Octobrf; In 
JK) Two-aiid-fowerti3lie 3eare of vre cruningc. And jis wes idon 
sBtforen vre isworene rede.smen. . . . 

" And al on jK) ilche worden is isend in to a urihee o^rc sheire oucr 
al kuneriebe on Engleneloande. and ek in tel Irelonde." 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. J t is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or OrmuLum ; but it 
closely resembles the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being in a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect ; but its position as the capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contemporary London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During the next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by the reign of Edward HI. French was so little known in 
England, even in the families of the great, that about 1350 
“ John Comwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede )?e lore 
{^teaching) in gramere scole and construccion of \i.e. irofn\ 
Freynsch into Englysch”;^ and in 1362-1363 English by 
statute took the place of French in the pleadings in courts of 
law. Every reason conspire(} that this '' English ” should be 
the midland dialect. It waf the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these failed 
* Treviaa, Translation of Higdsn^s Polychronican, 


to be intelligible to eucli other ; in its south-eastern form, it was 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life ; it was the language 
in which the Wycliffite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the langujige in which Chaucer liad raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con- 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech. Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect ; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar’s peasant 
disguise in Lear, or which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England ; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and 16th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers arc referred to the article on Scottish Language. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final e, and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer’s 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain ; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings oi l^ecock agamst 
the Wy cliff lies show the verbal inflections in ~en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he 1ms still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern ih/tir, them : — 

" And licre-a3ens holi scripture wole |)at men schuldcn lackc |>e 
coueryng which wommen schulden hauc, & thei schuldcn so lackc bi 
|)at ))e heeris of her heed is schulden be schome, & schuldo not growc 
in long])© doun as woinmany.s heer schnlde growe. . . . 

"Also here-wi))al into ))C open Ri3t of ymagis in open chirchis, 
alle peple, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere )>ei 
wolcii m cch tyme of pc day, but so mowe jjci not come in-to |)e vee of 
bokis to be delyuered to hem nci);cr to be red bifore hcni ; & ]>erforc, 
as for to soonc & ofte come into remembraunce of a long mater bi 
ecli 0011 persoon, and also as forto make )>at )#e mo perwsoones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis aerven in a 
specialer maner bokis doon, j>ou3 in an o|»er maner ful sub- 

staiiciali bokis seruen better into rcnieinbraiincing of J )0 same 
matcrib. |ian ymagis d” picturi.s doon ; d’ ))orforc, ))Ou3 writiiigis 
seruen weel into remem nrnuncing upon l>e bifore seid kingis, 3 it 
not at ke ful : Forwlii kc bokis han not |« avail of remembrauncing 
now seid wluche ymagis han. ’® 

The change of the language during the .second period of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the lust of his works, his translation of Virgil's 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers : — 

" 1 doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whicho late 
blamed me, sayeng, y^ in my translacyons 1 had ouer curyous terme.s, 
whiche coud not be vnderstande of comyii peple, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wolde 1 
satysfy cucry man ; and so to doo, tokc an olde boke and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that I 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde abbot of Wcbt- 
mynstiT ded do shewe to mo late certayn euydences wryton in olde 
cngly.s.she for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And cor- 
ta 3 mly it was wreton in suche wyse that It was more lyke to dutche 
than englysshe ; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth ferre Irom that whichc 
wa.s vsed and spoken whan 1 was borne. For we englysshemen ben 
borne vnder the domyiiacyon of the mone, whichc is neuer stedfastc, 
but euer wauerynge, wexynge one season, and waneth and dycreaseth 
another season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one 
shyre varyeth from a nother. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a shine in tamysc, for to haue 
saylcd oucr the sea into zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to landc for to refreshe them. And one of 
theym nam(^ sheffeldc, a mercer, cam in to an hows and axed for 
mete, and specyally he axyd after eggys, And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no fren.s he. An d th e marchaunt was angry , 

Skeat, S^dmens of English Literature, pp. 49 , 54* 
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its grammar or structure would have been very different, however 
different its vocabulary might have been, if the Norman Conquest 
had never taken place. 

A general broad view of the sources of the English vocabulary 
pd of the dates at which the various foreign elements flowed 
into the language, as well as of the ^eat change produced in it 
by the Norman Conquest, and consequent influx of French and 
Latin elements, is given in the accompanying chart. The 
transverse lines represent centuries, and it will be seen how 
limited a period after all is occupied by modern English, hov^ 
long the language had been in the country before the Norman 
Conquest, and how much of this is prehistoric and without any 
literary remains. Judging by what has happened during the 
historic period, great changes may and indeed must have kken 
place between the first arrival of the Saxons and the days of 



King Alfred, when literature practically begins. The chart also 
illustrates the continuity of the main stock of the vocabulary, 
the body of primary words of common llfe,’^ which, notwith- 
standing numerous losses and more numerous additions, has 
preserved its corporate identity through all the periods. But 
the “ poetic and rhetorical,” as well as the “ scientific terms 
of Old English have died out, and a new vocabulary of “ abstract 
and general terms ” has arisen from French, Latin and Greek, 
while a still newer “ technical, commercial and scientific 
vocabulary is coipposed of words not only from these, but from 
every civilized and many uncivilized languages. 

The preceding sketch has had reference mainly to the gram- 
matical changes which the language has undergone ; distinct from, 
though intimately connected with these (as where the confusion 
or loss of inflections w'us a consequence of the weakening of final 
sounds) are the great phonetic changes which have taken place 
between the 8th and 19th centuries, and which result in making 
modem English words very different from their Anglo-Saxon 
originals, even where no element has been lost, as in words like 


stone f mint^ doom^ day, nail, child, bridge, shoot, Anglo-Saxon stdn, 
min, d(m, deeg, ncegel, did, brycg, sciot. The history of English 
sounds (see Phonetics) has been treated at length by Dr A. J. 
Ellis and Dr Henry Sweet; and it is only necessary here to 
indicate the broad facts, which are the following, (i) In an 
accented closed syllable, original short vowels have remained 
nearly unchanged ; thus the words at, men, bill, God, dust are 
pronounced now nearly as in Old English, though the last two 
were more like the Scotch 0 and North English u respectively, 
and in most words the short a had a broader sound like the 
provincial a in man, (2) Long accented vowels and diphthongs 
have undergone a regular sound shift towards closer and more 
advanced positions, so that the words bdn, hcer, soece or she, sidl 
(bahn or bawn, her, sok or saik, stole) are now bdne^, hair, seek, 
stool ; while the two high vowels u{^oo) and i (ee) have become 
diphthongs, as hus, scir, now house, shire, though 
the old sound of u remains in the north {hoose), 
and the original i in the pronunciation sheer, 
approved by Walker, as in machine, and shire, 
and magazine.” (3) Short vowels in an open 
syllable have usually been lengthened, as in 
fid-ma, cb-jOj now name, ccroe ; but to this there 
are exceptions, especially in the case of \ and ti. 
(4) Vowels in terminal unaccented syllables have 
all sunk into short obscure I, and then, if final, 
disappeared ; so oxa, sro, wudu became ox-c, se-e, 
wud-e, and then ox, see, wood] oxan, lufod, now 
oxen, loned, lotf'd ; settan, seiton, later setten, seite, 
sett, now set. (5) The back consonants, c, g, sc, in 
connexion with front vowels, have often become 
palatalized to ch, j, sJi, as ctree, ryeg, fisc, now 
church, ridge, fish. A medial or final g has passed 
through a guttural or palatal continuant to w or 
y, forming a diphthong or new vowel, as in boga, 
laga, deeg, heg, drig, now hovf, Imv, day, hay, dry. 
W and h have disappeared before r and I, as in 
write, {w)lisp, {h)ring ; h final ( = g/t) has become 
f, k, w or nothing, but has developed the glides 
u or i before itself, these combining with the pre- 
ceding vowel to form a diphthong, or merging 
with it into a simple vowel-sound, as ruh, hoh, 
boh, deah. heah, hleah, now rough, hough, houghs 
dough, high, laugh -ruf, hok, bow, dd, hi, Idf. 
R after a vowel has practically disappeared in 
standard English, or at most become vocalized, or 
combined witli the vowqI, as in hear, bar, more, 
her. 1’hcse and other changes have taken place 
gradually, and in accordance with well-known 
phonetic laws ; the details as to time and mode 
may be studied in special works. It may be 
mentioned that the total loss of grammatical gender 
in English, and the almost complete disappear- 
ance of cases, are purely phonetic phenomena. 
Gender (whatever its remote origin) was practically the use of 
adjectives and pronouns with certain distinctive terminations, 
in accordance with the genus, genre,, gender or kind of nouns to 
which they were attached ; when these distinctive terminations 
were uniformly levelled to final or other weak sounds, and thus 
ceased to distinguish nouns into kinds, the distinctions into 
genders or kinds having no other existence disappeared. Thus 
when ]>cct gode hors, pone godan hund, ]>a godan hoc, became, by 
phonetic weakening, j^c gode hors, be gode hownd, pe gode bokr, 
and later still the good horse, the good hound, the good book, the 
words horse, hound, book were no longer grammatically different 
kinds of nouns ; grammatical gender had ceased to exist. The 
concord of adjectives has entirely disappeared ; the concord 
of the pronouns is now regulated by rationality and sex, instead 
of grammatical gender, which has no existence in English. The 
man %v 1 io lost his life ; the bird which built Us nest. 

Our remarks from the end of the 14th century have been 
confined to the standard or literary form of English, for of the 
other dialects from that date (with the exception of the northern 
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“ But trufiteth wel ; I am a sotheme man, 

1 cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime hold I but litel better : 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol you tell a litel tale in prose." 

The changes from Old to Middle English may be summed up 
thus Loss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fdl their place ; not infrequent 
adoption of French words as synonyms of existing native ones ; 
modernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, J becoming g, original e, 5 , tending to ec, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ea^ and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g, /z, and iv ; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.g. ou for y, qu, v, ch, and gradual loss 
of the symbols ^5, )’. J) ; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especklljr of final c, a, u to ^ ; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and "their replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position ; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme ; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry III., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs: — 

"Henri |)ur5 godes fultume.king on Engleneloande. Lhoauerd 
on Yrloandc. Duk on Normanrfi^ on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 
Send igretinge to alle hise lioldc ilfcrdc and ileawede on Huntendonc- 
scliirc. |)ait witen 3e wel alle pu't we willen and vnnew i)af'l |)aft vre 
nudesmen alle o|Hir |)e moarc diel of hcom beo|* ichosen j>uri) us 
and |)ur3 jjjrt loandes folk on vre kuiicriche. habbof) idon and schullcn 
don in j!c wor))ne.sse of gode and on vre troowfic. for ])0 freme of J»e 
loande. ]mr3 jic besiute of |)an to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo atedefwst 
and ilestinde in alle |)ingc a buton aende. And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in l^e treow|)e jwet heo vs 03 cn. |>a't hco stedefa‘.stliche hfalden 
and swerien to healden and to werien j/O iactnesses [la t beon imakedo 
and beon to makien ]>un ]>an to-foren iseide ra'desmen. oIkm* J)un 
moarc danl of heom alswo alse hit is biforen iseid. And |)ait a*hc 
o|)er helpe I)a)t for to done bi ))an ilche o|-e a3cnes alle men. Rill 
for to done and to foaiigeu. And noan ne nime of loande ne of e3te. 
wlicr}»ur3 pi.s besi3to mu3c beon ilct o[)er iwersed on onie wise. And 
3if oni ol>or onie cumen her on3enes ; we willen and hoaten |»frt alle 
vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. And for fjjrt we willen 
})a't jns beo stedefaest and le.stindc ; we senden 3ew jjis writ open 
iseined wi)) vre seel, to halden amanges 3ew ine hord. Witnesse vs 
seluen ait Lundeuc. ]>ane E 3 tctenl)e day. on jjc Mon)je of Octobrf; In 
JK) Two-aiid-fowerti3lie 3eare of vre cruningc. And jis wes idon 
sBtforen vre isworene rede.smen. . . . 

" And al on jK) ilche worden is isend in to a urihee o^rc sheire oucr 
al kuneriebe on Engleneloande. and ek in tel Irelonde." 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. J t is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or OrmuLum ; but it 
closely resembles the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being in a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect ; but its position as the capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contemporary London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During the next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by the reign of Edward HI. French was so little known in 
England, even in the families of the great, that about 1350 
“ John Comwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede )?e lore 
{^teaching) in gramere scole and construccion of \i.e. irofn\ 
Freynsch into Englysch”;^ and in 1362-1363 English by 
statute took the place of French in the pleadings in courts of 
law. Every reason conspire(} that this '' English ” should be 
the midland dialect. It waf the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these failed 
* Treviaa, Translation of Higdsn^s Polychronican, 


to be intelligible to eucli other ; in its south-eastern form, it was 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life ; it was the language 
in which the Wycliffite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the langujige in which Chaucer liad raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con- 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech. Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect ; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar’s peasant 
disguise in Lear, or which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England ; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and 16th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers arc referred to the article on Scottish Language. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final e, and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer’s 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain ; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings oi l^ecock agamst 
the Wy cliff lies show the verbal inflections in ~en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he 1ms still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern ih/tir, them : — 

" And licre-a3ens holi scripture wole |)at men schuldcn lackc |>e 
coueryng which wommen schulden hauc, & thei schuldcn so lackc bi 
|)at ))e heeris of her heed is schulden be schome, & schuldo not growc 
in long])© doun as woinmany.s heer schnlde growe. . . . 

"Also here-wi))al into ))C open Ri3t of ymagis in open chirchis, 
alle peple, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere )>ei 
wolcii m cch tyme of pc day, but so mowe jjci not come in-to |)e vee of 
bokis to be delyuered to hem nci);cr to be red bifore hcni ; & ]>erforc, 
as for to soonc & ofte come into remembraunce of a long mater bi 
ecli 0011 persoon, and also as forto make )>at )#e mo perwsoones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis & picturis aerven in a 
specialer maner bokis doon, j>ou3 in an o|»er maner ful sub- 

staiiciali bokis seruen better into rcnieinbraiincing of J )0 same 
matcrib. |ian ymagis d” picturi.s doon ; d’ ))orforc, ))Ou3 writiiigis 
seruen weel into remem nrnuncing upon l>e bifore seid kingis, 3 it 
not at ke ful : Forwlii kc bokis han not |« avail of remembrauncing 
now seid wluche ymagis han. ’® 

The change of the language during the .second period of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the lust of his works, his translation of Virgil's 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers : — 

" 1 doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whicho late 
blamed me, sayeng, y^ in my translacyons 1 had ouer curyous terme.s, 
whiche coud not be vnderstande of comyii peple, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wolde 1 
satysfy cucry man ; and so to doo, tokc an olde boke and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that I 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde abbot of Wcbt- 
mynstiT ded do shewe to mo late certayn euydences wryton in olde 
cngly.s.she for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And cor- 
ta 3 mly it was wreton in suche wyse that It was more lyke to dutche 
than englysshe ; I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth ferre Irom that whichc 
wa.s vsed and spoken whan 1 was borne. For we englysshemen ben 
borne vnder the domyiiacyon of the mone, whichc is neuer stedfastc, 
but euer wauerynge, wexynge one season, and waneth and dycreaseth 
another season. And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one 
shyre varyeth from a nother. In so much that in my days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a shine in tamysc, for to haue 
saylcd oucr the sea into zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to landc for to refreshe them. And one of 
theym nam(^ sheffeldc, a mercer, cam in to an hows and axed for 
mete, and specyally he axyd after eggys, And the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no fren.s he. An d th e marchaunt was angry , 

Skeat, S^dmens of English Literature, pp. 49 , 54* 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 01' THE PERIODS AND DIALECTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


C 1 1 K( )N ou )f ;ic Al. N OMH NCLATURE. 


DtviHiaiii' 


, J -2 

i 

we 

I S 3 

I gi 

A 


i-J s 

S'l 

M b 

03 

w s 


SubdivUiani. 


Dates. 


^Northern English. 


KIT 

WJS 

na 

St2 

Ow 


Early Old Enxslish. 


Typical Old English, 
or 

Anglo-Saxon. 


Late Old English 
and Old English 
Transit ION. 


500 

6 oo 

700 

800 

900 

-lOOO-l 

I too 
-1150-1 


LlTKIIAItV DbvKLOMIKNT OK THE LkADING DiALItCTK 


Midland English. 


Southern English. 


Early Middle English. 1200 

— 1250-I 

1300 

Middle English 

(typical). 


I 


Cadmon, 660. 


Cynewulf, c. 750. 


iCAarter GlMts), 736*800. 


I { ChartirGUs99t \^ t ^^ o . 

(Laws stfiasy 700X 


r 


I DmrhmsCksm ^ 9 ^ 7 S* 

Linditfmrm Gospel G!(tss. 


1400- 


Latk Middle English 
and Middle English 
Transition. 


-1485- 


Karly Modern English 

( Tudor English), 


(Charter Glossss), 805—. C 
Vespasian Ps., c. 825. - 

Charters, 836-840. 


I Lorica Gloues, 


I Ruskmorik Gloss, St ^ 

f Afatthew, ? 073-1000. #3^ 


Peterhorough Ckroniels, 
ii 33 * 3 ** 

Ckronick, 1154, 
Ormnlnm, lana. 


I Charter, B47. 


J Alfred, 885. 

Judith, 900-910. 

Poems in O.JS, Chron., 
937-979. 

J Battle ofMaleton, 993. 
l/^'lfric, xoou 


(CharUrGlassis), 679*770. 


Charters, 605-840. 
Loriea Prayer, 
Psalm 50, c. 860. 


I Wulfstau, 1016. 

O. B. Chron., Parker MS, 
ends, 1070. 


T^lansitional Modern, 
or 

17TH Century English. 


1611 


1689 


Current English. 1800 


1900 


gl 


I Cursor Mnndi (?), 


Huinijole, 1^50. 

Harbour, 1375. 

[ /^faMd!cnv<V/ir (Northern ver* 
Wyntoun, 1420. [siun). 

Tovmley Mysteries. 
Hcnryjion, 1470. 

[TjuuLku, i50c^— . 

Lyndc!»ay. ! 

I Archbp. Ilnniilton, 155*2. | 
W 

i Btnes VL, 1590. eg 

lontgo nvrr y, c. jfeu. 

.Sir W. Mure, 1617*^,7. 

1 ’orkshire ^ialogue,i6^^. 


P" 

Genesis &* Exodus, c. 17 ^ 0 , § 


Allan Ramsay, 1717. 

Hums, 1790. 

Scott, 1815. 


Ian Maclaren, Harrie, 
Crockett, etc. 


Harrowing 0/ Hell, ia8o. 
Robt. of Rrunue, Z303>3a 

Pearl, Sir Gawayne. 
WycIifTe. 

Chancer, Gower. 


Cotton Homilies, t*6o, 

Layamon, 1203. 
Ancren Kiwle, isbo. 


Proel.o/ Henry III,, p, 

Robl. Gbucestcr, 1300. ^ 

Treviwi, 1387, 


Haiton Gospels, 117a 


Kentish Sermons, 1250. 


Shorefaam, 1320. 
AyenSite, X340. 


Lydgate. 


Cax lun, I477-9U. 


Tyndal, 1525. 

Homihes, 1547*6$. 

.Shakspert!, 1500-1613. 
King James's Bible, 161 ». 


Milton, 1626-71. 
Drydeti, 1663-1700. 
Addison, 1717. 
Johnson, 1750. 


Coleridge, 1805. 
.Macauluy, 1825. 
Tennyson, xBja 


Cornhhman in A. Koorde, 3 i (m Sir T. More.) 

J 547 . I? 

Gurtc, ,575. H j .jy i„ £,„. .fc,,) 

E. I (in Tsenjonson.) 

— H I Kentish Wooing Soeig, 


Somersetsh. Man's Com- 
liaynt, c. 1645. 


Exmoor Scolding, 1746, 


Barnes, 1844. 
Klworthy, 1875*88. 


i 6 it. 


I * Namie, ‘ kenitsh Ta/e's^ ' 
1700. 


j DUkemetSeU, s8at. 


'‘?r “>* f®" leading forms of Engliih-.«.f*}«r«, Midhnd, Stuthem, and Af«/riA-»nd the oames occnriinir down the 

of this FVjS? “'.fbat form of English at the given dale. The thiekness of the line shows the comparative lilerLy position 

oi this forni of speoch at the time : thick indicatme: a littrarv tanpuare ! audiMw n . _ j..,., * » 
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it will be found that some of the lines of each intersect some of 
the lines of the other, and that the passing of one dialect into 
another is not effected by the formation of intermediate or 
blended forms of any one characteristic, but by the overlapping 
or intersecting of more or fewer of the features of each. Thus a 
definite border village or district may use 10 of the 20 features of 
dialect A and 10 of those of B, while a village on the one side has 
12 of those of A with 8 of those of B, and one on the other side 
has 7 of those of A with 13 of those of B. Hence a dialect 
boundary line can at best indicate the line within which the 
dialect has, on the whole, more of the features of A than of B or 
C ; and usually no single line can be drawn as a dialect boundary, 
but that without it there are some features of the same dialect, 
and within it some features of the contiguous dialects. 

Beyond the limits of the British Isles, English is the language of 
extensive regions, now or formerly colonies. In all these 
countries the presence of numerous new objects and new con- 
ditions of life has led to the supplementing of the vocabulary by 
the adoption of words from native languages, and special adapta- 
tion and extension of the sense of English words. The use of a 
common literature, however, prevents the overgrowth of these 
local peculiarities, and also makes tliem more or less familiar to 
Englishmen at home. It is only in the older states of the 
American Union that anything like a local dialect has been 
produced ; and even there many of the so-called Americanisms 
arc quite as much archaic English forms which have been lost 
or have become dialectal in England as developments of the 
American soil. 

The steps by which English, from being the language of a few 
thousand invaders along the eastern and southern seaboard of 
Britain, has been diffused by conquest and colonization over its 
present area form a subject too large for the limits of this article. 
It need only be remarked that within the confines of Britain itself 
the process is not yet complete. Kepresentatives of earlier 
languages survive in Wales and the Scottish Highlands, though 
in neither case can ihc substitution of English be very remote. 
In Ireland, where English was introduced by conquest much later, 
Irish is still spoken in patches all over the country ; though 
English is understood, and probably spoken after a fashion, 
almost everywhere. At opposite extremities of Britain, the 
Cornish of Cornwall and the Norse dialects of Orkney and Shetland 
died out very gradually in the course of the i8th century. The 
Manx, or Celtic of Man, is even now in the last stage of dissolu- 
tion ; and in the Channel Isles the Norman ;paiots of Jersey and 
Guernsey have largely yielded to ICnglish. 

The table on p. 599 (a revision of that brought before the 
Philological Society in Jan. 1876) graphically presents the chrono- 
logical and dialectal development of ICnglish. Various names 
have been proposed for the different stages ; it seems only 
necessary to add to those in the table the descriptive names of 
Dr Abbott, who has proposed {How to Parse, p. 298) to call the 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the “ Synthetical or Inflexional 
Period ” ; the Old English Transition (Late Anglo-Saxon of Dr 
Skeat), the “ Period of Confusion ” ; the Early Middle English, 

Analytical Period ” (1250-1350); the normal Middle English, 
“ National Period (1350-1500) ; the Tudor English, “ Period 
of Licence ” ; and the Modern English, “ Period of Settlement.” 

Bibliography. — As the .study of English has made immense 
advances within the last generation, it is only in works recently 
published that the student will find the subject satisfactorily handled. 
Among the earlier works treating of the whole subject or parts of it 
may be mentioned — A History of English Rhythms, by Edwin Guest 
(London, 1838) ; the Philolo^cal Essays of Richard Garnett (1835-’ 
1848), edited by his son (London, 1859) ; The English Language, by 
R. G. Latham (5th ed., Ixindon, 1862) ; Origin and History of the 
English Language, by G. P. Marsh (revised 1885) > Lectures on the 
English Language, by the same (New York and London, 1863) ; 
Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, by C. F. Koch (Weimar, 
1863, &c.) ; Enf[lische Grammatik, by Eduard Matzner (Berlin, 1860- 
1865), (an English translation by C. J. Grece, LL.B., London, 1874) ; 
The Philology of the English Tongue, by John Earle, M.A. (Oxford, 
1866, 5th ed. 1892); Com^rative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, bv F, A. March (iWw York, 1870) ; Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, by the Rev. R. Morns, LL.D. (London, 1873), 
(new ed. by Kellner) ; Elementary Lessons in Historical English 


Grammar, by the same (London, 1874) ; The Sources of Standard 
English, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A. (London, 1873) ; Modern 
English, by F. Hall (London, 1873) ; A Shakespearian Grammar, by 
E. A. Abbott, D.D. (London, 1872) ; How to Parse, by the same 
(London, 1875) ; Early English Pronunciation, &c., by A. J. Ellis 
(London, i86g) ; The History of English Sounds, by kenry Sweet 
(London, 1874, 2nd ed. 1888) ; as well as many separate papers 
by various authors in the Transactions of the Philological Society, and 
the publications of the Early Engli.sh Text Society. 

Among more recent works arc : M. Kalura, Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache (Berlin, 1890) ; Professor W. W. Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology (Oxford, 1887-1891) ; Johan Storm, 
Englische Philologie (Leipzig, 1892-1896) ; L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax (London, 1892) ; O. F. Emerson, History 
of the English Language (London and New York, 1894) ; Otto 
lespersen, Progress in Language, with special reference to English 
(London, 1894) ; Lorens Morsbach, MittelengHsche Grammatik, pari i. 
(Halle, 1896); Paul, ‘*Geschichte der englischen Sprache,” in 
Grundriss der german, PkUologie (Strassburg, 1898) ; Eduard Sievers, 
Angelsdchsische GrammdUh (3rd ed., Halle, 1898) ; Eng. transl. of 
same (2nd ed.), by A. S. Cook (Boston, 1887) ; K. D. Bfilbring, Alt- 
englisckes Elementarbuck (Heidelberg, 1902) ; Oreenough and Kiti- 
redge, Wo/rds and their Ways in English Speech (London and New 
York, 1902) ; Henry Bradley, 7 'he Making of English (London, 1904). 
Numerous contributions to the siibiect have also been made in 
Englische Studien (ed. Kfilbing, later Hoops ; Leipzig, 1877 onward) ; 
Anglia (ed. Wulker, Flugel, &c. ; Halle, 1878 onward) ; publications 
of Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America (J. W. Bright ; Baltimore, 1884 on- 
ward), and A. M. Elliott, Modern Language Notes (Baltimore, i886 
onward). (J. A. H. M. ; H. M. R. M.) 

ENGLISH LAW (History), In English jurisprudence legal 
memory ” is said to extend as far as, but no further than the 
coronation of Richard 1 . (Sept. 3, 1189). This is a technical 
doctrine concerning prescriptive rights, but is capable of express- 
ing an important truth. For the la.st seven centuries, little more 
or less, the English law, which is now overshadowing a large 
share of the earth, has had not only an extremely continuous, 
but a matchlessly well -attested history, and, moreover, has 
been the subject matter of rational exposition. Already in 
1194 the daily doings of a tribunal which was controlling and 
moulding the whole system were being punctually recorded in 
letters yet legible, and from that time onwards it is rather the 
enormous bulk than any dearth of available materials that 
prevents us from tracing the transformation of every old doctrine 
and tlie emergence and expansion of every new idea. If we are 
content to look no further than the text-books — the books written 
by lawyers for lawyers — we may read our way backwards to 
Blackstone (d. 1780), Hale (d. 1676), Coke (d. 1634), Fitzherbert 
(d. 1538), Littleton (d. 1481), Bracton (d, 1268), Glanvill (d. 
1190), until we are in the reign of Henry of Anjou, and yet shall 
perceive that wc arc always reading of one and the same body 
of law, though the little body has become great, and the ideas 
that were few and indefinite have become many and explicit. 

Beyond these seven lucid centuries lies a darker period. 
Nearly six centuries will still divide us from the dooms of 
iEthclberht (c, 600), and nearly seven from the Lex Salica (c, 500), 
We may regard the Norman conquest of England as marking 
the confluence of two streams of law. The one we may call 
French or Frankish. If we follow it upwards we pass through 
the capitularies of Carlovingian emperors and Merovingian 
kings until we see Chlodwig and his triumphant Franks invading 
Gaul, submitting their Sicambrian necks to the yoke of the 
imperial religion, and putting their traditional usages into 
written Latin. The other rivulet we may call Anglo-Saxon. 
Pursuing it through the code of Canute (d. 1035) and the ordi- 
nances of Alfred (c, 900) and his successors, we see Ine publishing 
laws in the newly converted Wessex (c, 690), and, almost a 
century earlier, iEthelberht doing the same in the newly converted 
Kent (c, 600). This he did, says Beda, in accordance with 
Roman precedents. Perhaps from the Roman missionaries 
he had heard tidings of what the Roman emperor had lately 
been doing far off in New Rome. We may at any rate notice 
with interest that in order of time Justinian’s law-books fall 
between the Lex Salica and the earliest Kentish dooms ; also that 
the great pope who sent Augustine to England is one of the 
very few men who between Justinian’s day and the nth century 
lived in the Occident and yet can be proved to have known the 
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Digest. In the Occident the time for the Germanic “ folk-laws ” 
{Leges Barharorum) had come, and a Canon law, ambitious of 
independence, was being constructed, when in the Orient the 
lord of church and state was “ enucleating ” all that was to live 
of the classical jurisprudence of pagan Rome. It was but a 
brief interval between Gothic and Loftibardic domination that 
enabled him to give law to Italy : Gaul and Britain were beyond 
his reach. 

The Anglo-Saxon laws that have come down to us (and we 
have no reason to fear the loss of much beyond some dooms of 
the Mercian Offa) are best studied as members of a large Teutonic 
family. Those that proceed from the Kent and Wessex of the 
7th century are closely related to the continental folk-laws. 
Their next of kin seem to be the Lex Saxonum and the laws of 
the lombards. Then, though the 8th and 9th centuries are 
unproductive, we have from Alfred (c, 900) and his successors 
a series of edicts which strongly resemble the Frankish capitularies 
— so strongly that we should see a clear case of imitation, were 
it not that in Frankland the age of legislation had come to its 
disastrous end long before Alfred was king. This, it may be 
noted, gives to English legal history a singular continuity from 
Alfred’s day to our own. The king of the English was expected 
to publish laws at a time when hardly any one else was attempting 
any such feat, and the English dooms of Canute the Dane are 
probably the most comprehensive statutes that were issued in 
the Europe of the nth century. No genuine laws of the sainted 
Edward have descended to us, and during his reign England 
seems but too likely to follow the bad example of Frankland, 
and become a loose congeries of lordships. From this fate it 
was saved by the Norman duke, who, like Canute before him, 
subdued a land in which kings were still expected to publish laws. 

In the study of early Germanic law — a study which now for 
some considerable time has been scientifically prosecuted in 
Germany— the Anglo-Saxon dooms have received their due 
share of attention. A high degree of racial purity may be 
claimed on their behalf. Celtic elements have been sought for 
in them, but have never been detected. At certain points, 
notably in the regulation of the blood-feud and the construction 
of a tariff of atonements, the law of one rude folk will always 
be somewhat like the law of another ; but the existing remains 
of old Welsh and old Irish law stand far remoter from the dooms 
of iEthclbcrht and Ine than stand the edicts of Rothari and 
Liutprand, kings of the Lombards. Indeed, it is very dubious 
whether distinctively Celtic customs play any considerable 
part in the evolution of that system of rules of Anglian, Scandi- 
navian and Frankish origin which becomes the law of Scotland. 
Within England itself, though for a while there was fighting 
enough between the various Germanic folks, the tribal differences 
were not so deep as to prevent the formation of a common lan- 
guage and a common law. Even the strong Scandinavian strain 
seems to have rapidly blended with the Anglian. It amplified 
the language and the law, but did not permanently divide the 
country. If, for example, we can to-day distinguish between 
law and right, we are debtors to the Danes ; but very soon law 
is not distinctive of eastern or right of western England. In the 
first half of the 12th century a would-be expounder of the law 
of England had still to say that the country was divided between 
the Wessex law, the Mercian law, and the Danes’ law, but he 
had also to point out that the law of the king’s own court stood 
apart from and above all partial systems. The local customs 
were those of shires and hundreds, and shaded off into each 
other. We may speak of more Danish and less Danish counties ; 
it was a matter of degree ; for rivers were narrow and hills were 
low. England was meant by nature to be the land of one law. 

Then as to Roman law. In England and elsewhere Germanic 
law developed in an atmosphere that was charged with traditions 
of the old world, and many of these traditions had become 
implicit in the Christian religion. It might be argued that all 
that we call progress is due to the influence exercised by Roman 
civilization ; that, were it not for this, Germanic law would 
never have been set in writing ; and that theoretically unchange- 
able custom would never have been supplemented or superseded 


by express legislation. All this and much more of the same sort 
might be said ; but the survival in Britam, or tihe reintroduction 
into England, of anything that we should dare to call Roman 
jurisprudence would be a different matter. Eyes, carefully 
trained, have minutely scrutinized the Anglo-Saxon legal texts 
without finding the least trace of a Roman rule outside the 
ecclesiastical sphere. Even within that sphere modem research 
is showing that the church-property-law of the middle ages, 
the law- of the ecclesiastical “ benefice,” is permeated by Ger- 
manic ideas. This is true of Gaul and Italy, and yet truer of an 
England in which Christianity was for a while extinguished. 
Moreover, the laws that were written in England were, from the 
first, written in the English tongue ; and this gives them a 
unique value in the eyes of students of Germanic folk-law, for 
even the very ancient and barbarous Lex ' Salica is a litin 
document, though many old Frankish words are enshrined in it. 
Also we notice — ^and this is of grave importance — that in England 
there are no vestiges of any “ Romani ” who are being suffered 
to live under their own law by their Teutonic rulers. On the 
Continent we may see Gundobad, the Burgundian, publishing 
one law-book for the Burgundians and ano&er for the Romani 
who own his sway. A book of laws, excerpted chiefly from the 
I’heodosian code, was issued by Alaric the Visigoth for his Roman 
subjects before the days of Justinian, and this book (the so-called 
Breviarium Alarici or Lex Romana Visigothorum) became for a 
long while the chief representative of Roman law in Gaul. The 
Frankish king in his expansive realm ruled over many men 
whose law was to be found not in the Lex Salica or Lex Ribmria, 
but in what was called the Lex Romana. A system of personal 
law ” prevailed : the homo Romanus handed on his Roman law 
to his children, while Frankish or Lombardic, Swabian or Saxon 
law would run in the blood of the homo barbarus. Of all this we 
hear nothing in England. Then on the mainland of Europe 
Roman and barbarian law could not remain in juxtaposition 
without affecting each other. On the one hand we see dis- 
tinctively Roman rules making their way into the law of the 
victorious tribes, and on the other hand we see a decay and 
debasement of jurisprudence which ends in the formation of 
what modern historians have called a Roman “ vulgar-law ” 
(Vulgarrecht). For a short age which centres round the year 800 
it seemed possible that Frankish kings, who were becoming 
Roman emperors, would be able to rule by their capitularies 
nearly the whole of the Christian Occident. The dream vanished 
before fratricidal wars, heathen invaders, centrifugal feudalism, 
and a centripetal church which found its law m the newly 
concocted forgeries of the Pseudo-Isidore ^c. 850). The “ person^ 
laws ” began to transmute themselves into local customs, and 
the Roman vulgar-law began to look like the local custom of 
those districts where the Romani were the preponderating 
element in the population. Meanwhile, the Norse pirates subdued 
a large tract of what was to be northern France — a land where 
Romani were few. Their restless and boundless vigour these 
Normans retained; but they showed a wonderful power of 
appropriating whatever of alien civilization came in their way. 
In their language, religion and law, they had become Fren^ 
many years before they subdued England. It is a plausible 
opinion that among them there lived some sound traditions 
of the Frankish monarchy’s best days, and that Norman dukes, 
rather than German emperors or lungs of the French, are the 
truest spiritual heirs of Charles the Great, 

In our own day German historians are wont to speak of English 
law as a ” daughter ” of French or Frankish law. This tendency 
derived its main impulse from H. Brunner’s proof that the germ 
of trial by jury, which cannot be found in the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
can be found in the prerogative procedure of the Frankish kings. 
We must here remember that during a long age English lawyers 
wrote in French and even thought in French, and that to this 
day most of the technical terms of the law, more especially of 
the private law, are of French origin. Also it must be allowed 
that when English law has taken shape in the 13th century it 
is very like one of the coutumes of northern France. Even when 
linguistic difficulties have been surmounted, the Saxon Mirror 
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it will be found that some of the lines of each intersect some of 
the lines of the other, and that the passing of one dialect into 
another is not effected by the formation of intermediate or 
blended forms of any one characteristic, but by the overlapping 
or intersecting of more or fewer of the features of each. Thus a 
definite border village or district may use 10 of the 20 features of 
dialect A and 10 of those of B, while a village on the one side has 
12 of those of A with 8 of those of B, and one on the other side 
has 7 of those of A with 13 of those of B. Hence a dialect 
boundary line can at best indicate the line within which the 
dialect has, on the whole, more of the features of A than of B or 
C ; and usually no single line can be drawn as a dialect boundary, 
but that without it there are some features of the same dialect, 
and within it some features of the contiguous dialects. 

Beyond the limits of the British Isles, English is the language of 
extensive regions, now or formerly colonies. In all these 
countries the presence of numerous new objects and new con- 
ditions of life has led to the supplementing of the vocabulary by 
the adoption of words from native languages, and special adapta- 
tion and extension of the sense of English words. The use of a 
common literature, however, prevents the overgrowth of these 
local peculiarities, and also makes tliem more or less familiar to 
Englishmen at home. It is only in the older states of the 
American Union that anything like a local dialect has been 
produced ; and even there many of the so-called Americanisms 
arc quite as much archaic English forms which have been lost 
or have become dialectal in England as developments of the 
American soil. 

The steps by which English, from being the language of a few 
thousand invaders along the eastern and southern seaboard of 
Britain, has been diffused by conquest and colonization over its 
present area form a subject too large for the limits of this article. 
It need only be remarked that within the confines of Britain itself 
the process is not yet complete. Kepresentatives of earlier 
languages survive in Wales and the Scottish Highlands, though 
in neither case can ihc substitution of English be very remote. 
In Ireland, where English was introduced by conquest much later, 
Irish is still spoken in patches all over the country ; though 
English is understood, and probably spoken after a fashion, 
almost everywhere. At opposite extremities of Britain, the 
Cornish of Cornwall and the Norse dialects of Orkney and Shetland 
died out very gradually in the course of the i8th century. The 
Manx, or Celtic of Man, is even now in the last stage of dissolu- 
tion ; and in the Channel Isles the Norman ;paiots of Jersey and 
Guernsey have largely yielded to ICnglish. 

The table on p. 599 (a revision of that brought before the 
Philological Society in Jan. 1876) graphically presents the chrono- 
logical and dialectal development of ICnglish. Various names 
have been proposed for the different stages ; it seems only 
necessary to add to those in the table the descriptive names of 
Dr Abbott, who has proposed {How to Parse, p. 298) to call the 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the “ Synthetical or Inflexional 
Period ” ; the Old English Transition (Late Anglo-Saxon of Dr 
Skeat), the “ Period of Confusion ” ; the Early Middle English, 

Analytical Period ” (1250-1350); the normal Middle English, 
“ National Period (1350-1500) ; the Tudor English, “ Period 
of Licence ” ; and the Modern English, “ Period of Settlement.” 

Bibliography. — As the .study of English has made immense 
advances within the last generation, it is only in works recently 
published that the student will find the subject satisfactorily handled. 
Among the earlier works treating of the whole subject or parts of it 
may be mentioned — A History of English Rhythms, by Edwin Guest 
(London, 1838) ; the Philolo^cal Essays of Richard Garnett (1835-’ 
1848), edited by his son (London, 1859) ; The English Language, by 
R. G. Latham (5th ed., Ixindon, 1862) ; Origin and History of the 
English Language, by G. P. Marsh (revised 1885) > Lectures on the 
English Language, by the same (New York and London, 1863) ; 
Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, by C. F. Koch (Weimar, 
1863, &c.) ; Enf[lische Grammatik, by Eduard Matzner (Berlin, 1860- 
1865), (an English translation by C. J. Grece, LL.B., London, 1874) ; 
The Philology of the English Tongue, by John Earle, M.A. (Oxford, 
1866, 5th ed. 1892); Com^rative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, bv F, A. March (iWw York, 1870) ; Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, by the Rev. R. Morns, LL.D. (London, 1873), 
(new ed. by Kellner) ; Elementary Lessons in Historical English 


Grammar, by the same (London, 1874) ; The Sources of Standard 
English, by T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A. (London, 1873) ; Modern 
English, by F. Hall (London, 1873) ; A Shakespearian Grammar, by 
E. A. Abbott, D.D. (London, 1872) ; How to Parse, by the same 
(London, 1875) ; Early English Pronunciation, &c., by A. J. Ellis 
(London, i86g) ; The History of English Sounds, by kenry Sweet 
(London, 1874, 2nd ed. 1888) ; as well as many separate papers 
by various authors in the Transactions of the Philological Society, and 
the publications of the Early Engli.sh Text Society. 

Among more recent works arc : M. Kalura, Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache (Berlin, 1890) ; Professor W. W. Skeat, 
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Englische Philologie (Leipzig, 1892-1896) ; L. Kellner, Historical 
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Grundriss der german, PkUologie (Strassburg, 1898) ; Eduard Sievers, 
Angelsdchsische GrammdUh (3rd ed., Halle, 1898) ; Eng. transl. of 
same (2nd ed.), by A. S. Cook (Boston, 1887) ; K. D. Bfilbring, Alt- 
englisckes Elementarbuck (Heidelberg, 1902) ; Oreenough and Kiti- 
redge, Wo/rds and their Ways in English Speech (London and New 
York, 1902) ; Henry Bradley, 7 'he Making of English (London, 1904). 
Numerous contributions to the siibiect have also been made in 
Englische Studien (ed. Kfilbing, later Hoops ; Leipzig, 1877 onward) ; 
Anglia (ed. Wulker, Flugel, &c. ; Halle, 1878 onward) ; publications 
of Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America (J. W. Bright ; Baltimore, 1884 on- 
ward), and A. M. Elliott, Modern Language Notes (Baltimore, i886 
onward). (J. A. H. M. ; H. M. R. M.) 

ENGLISH LAW (History), In English jurisprudence legal 
memory ” is said to extend as far as, but no further than the 
coronation of Richard 1 . (Sept. 3, 1189). This is a technical 
doctrine concerning prescriptive rights, but is capable of express- 
ing an important truth. For the la.st seven centuries, little more 
or less, the English law, which is now overshadowing a large 
share of the earth, has had not only an extremely continuous, 
but a matchlessly well -attested history, and, moreover, has 
been the subject matter of rational exposition. Already in 
1194 the daily doings of a tribunal which was controlling and 
moulding the whole system were being punctually recorded in 
letters yet legible, and from that time onwards it is rather the 
enormous bulk than any dearth of available materials that 
prevents us from tracing the transformation of every old doctrine 
and tlie emergence and expansion of every new idea. If we are 
content to look no further than the text-books — the books written 
by lawyers for lawyers — we may read our way backwards to 
Blackstone (d. 1780), Hale (d. 1676), Coke (d. 1634), Fitzherbert 
(d. 1538), Littleton (d. 1481), Bracton (d, 1268), Glanvill (d. 
1190), until we are in the reign of Henry of Anjou, and yet shall 
perceive that wc arc always reading of one and the same body 
of law, though the little body has become great, and the ideas 
that were few and indefinite have become many and explicit. 

Beyond these seven lucid centuries lies a darker period. 
Nearly six centuries will still divide us from the dooms of 
iEthclberht (c, 600), and nearly seven from the Lex Salica (c, 500), 
We may regard the Norman conquest of England as marking 
the confluence of two streams of law. The one we may call 
French or Frankish. If we follow it upwards we pass through 
the capitularies of Carlovingian emperors and Merovingian 
kings until we see Chlodwig and his triumphant Franks invading 
Gaul, submitting their Sicambrian necks to the yoke of the 
imperial religion, and putting their traditional usages into 
written Latin. The other rivulet we may call Anglo-Saxon. 
Pursuing it through the code of Canute (d. 1035) and the ordi- 
nances of Alfred (c, 900) and his successors, we see Ine publishing 
laws in the newly converted Wessex (c, 690), and, almost a 
century earlier, iEthelberht doing the same in the newly converted 
Kent (c, 600). This he did, says Beda, in accordance with 
Roman precedents. Perhaps from the Roman missionaries 
he had heard tidings of what the Roman emperor had lately 
been doing far off in New Rome. We may at any rate notice 
with interest that in order of time Justinian’s law-books fall 
between the Lex Salica and the earliest Kentish dooms ; also that 
the great pope who sent Augustine to England is one of the 
very few men who between Justinian’s day and the nth century 
lived in the Occident and yet can be proved to have known the 
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Marlborough after the end of the Barons’ War. But during 
Henry III.’s long reign the swift development of English law 
was due chiefly to new “ original writs ” and new “ forms of 
action ” devised by the chancery and sanctioned by the court. 
Bracton knew many writs that were unknown to Glanvill, and 
men were already perceiving that lltnits must be set to the 
inventive power of the chancery unless the king was to be an 
uncontrollable law-maker. Thus the common law was losing 
the power of rapid growth when Bracton summed the attained 
results in a book, the success of which is attested by a crowd of 
manuscript copies. Bracton had introduced just enough of 
Roman law and Bolognese method to save the law of England 
from the fate that awaited German law in Germany. His book 
was printed in 1569, and Coke owed much to Bracton. 

The comparison that is suggested when Edward I. is called 
the English Justinian cannot be pressed very far. Nevertheless, 
ns is well known, it is in his reign (1272-1307) that English 
institutions finally take the forms that they are to keep through 
coming centuries. We already see the parliament of the three 
estates, the convocations of the clergy, the king's council, the 
chancery or secretarial department, the exchequer or financial 
department, the king's bench, the common bench, the com- 
missioners of assize and gaol delivery, the small group of pro- 
fessionally learned judges, and a small group of professionally 
learned lawyers, whose skill is at the service of those who will 
employ them. Moreover, the statutes that were passed in the 
first eighteen years of the reign, though their bulk seems slight 
to us nowadays, bore so fundamental a character that in sub- 
sequent ages they appeared as the substructure of huge masses 
of superincumbent law. Coke commented upon them sentence 
by sentence, and even now the merest smatterer in English law 
must profess some knowledge of Quta emptores and De donis 
condiHomlibus, If some American states have, while others 
have not, accepted these statutes, that is a difference which is 
not unimportant to citizens of the United States in the 20th 
century. Then from the early years of Edward's reign come 
the first law reports " that have descended to us : the oldest 
of them have not yet been printed ] the oldest that has been 
printed belongs to 1292. These are the precursors of the long 
series of Year Books (Rdw. Il.-Hen. VIII.) which runs through 
the residue of the middle ages. Lawyers, we perceive, are 
already making and preserving notes of the discussions that take 
place in court : French notes that will be more useful to them 
than the formal Latin records inscribed upon the plea rolls. 
From these reports we learn that there are already, os we should 
say, a few “ leading counsel,” some of whom will be retained 
in almost every important cause. Papal decretals had been 
endeavouring to withdraw the clergy from secular emplo)rment. 
Tlie clerical element had been strong among the judges of Henry 
III.’s reign: Bracton was an archdeacon, Pateshull a dean, 
Raleigh died a bishop. Their places begin to be filled by men who 
are not in orders, but who have pleaded the king’s causes for him 
•—his Serjeants or servants at law— and beside them there are 
young men who are “ apprentices at law,” and are learning to 
plead. Also we begin to see men who, as ” attorneys at law,” 
are making it their business to appear on behalf of litigants. 
The history of the legal profession and its monopoly of legal aid 
is intricate, and at some points still obscure ; but the influence 
of the canonical system is evident : the English attorney corre- 
sponds to the canonical proctor, and the English barrister to 
the canonical advocate. The main outlines were being drawn 
in Edward L's day ; the legal profession became organic, and 
professional opiniem ^came one of the main forces that moulded 
the law. 

The study of English law fell apart from all other studies, and 
the impulse that had flowed from Italian jurisprudence was 
ebbing. We have two comprehensive text-books from Edward's 
reign : the one known to us as Fleta, the other as Britton ; both 
of them, however, quarry their materials from Bracton’s treatise, 
^so we have two little books on procedure which are attributed 
to Chief- Justice Hengham, and a few other small tracts of an 
intensely practical kind. Under the cover of fables about King 


Alfred, the aiuthor of the Miffcf of JiisHees made a bitt^ attack 
upon Ring Edward’s judg:es, some of whom had fallen into deep 
disgrace. English legal lustory has hardly yet been purged of 
the leaven of falsehood that was introduce by this fantastic 
and unscrupulous pamphleteer. His enigmatical book ends that 
literate age which begins with Glanvill's treatise and the trea- 
surer's dialogue. Between Edward L's day and Edward IV. 's 
hardly anything that deserves the name of book was written 
by* an English lawyer. 

During that time the body of statute law was growing, but 
not very rapidly. Acts of parliament intervened at a sufficient 
number of important points to generate and n»intam 
a persuasion that no limit, or no ascertainable limit, 
can be set to the legislative power of king and parlia- coahtrin, 
ment. Very few are the signs that the judges ever 
permitted the validity of a statute to be drawn into debate. 
Thus the way was being prepared for the definite assertion of 
parliamentary “ omnicompetencse ” which we obtain from the 
Elizabethan statesman Sir Thomas Smith, and for those theories 
of sovereignty which we couple with the names of Hobbes and 
Austin. Nevertheless, English law was being developed rather 
by debates in court than by open legislation. The most dis- 
tinctively English of English institutions in the later middle 
ages are the Year-Books and the Inns of Court. Year by year, 
term by term, lawyers were reporting rases in order that they 
and their fellows might know how cases liad been decided. The 
allegation of specific precedents was indeed much rarer than it 
afterwards became, and no calculus of authority so definite as 
that which now obtains had been established in Coke’s day, far 
less in Littleton’s. Still it was by a perusal of reported cases 
that a man would learn the law of England. A skeleton for the 
law was provided, not by the Roman rubrics (such as public 
and private, real and personal, possessory and proprietary, 
contract and delict), but by the cycle of original writs that were 
inscribed in the chancery’s Registrum Brmum. A new form of 
action could not be introduced without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and the growth of the law took the shape of an explication 
of the true intent of ancient formulas. Times of inventive 
liberality alternated with times of cautious and captious con- 
servatism. Coke could look back to Edward III.'s day as to a 
golden age of good pleading. The othermse miserable time 
which saw the Wars of the Roses produced some famous lawyers, 
and some bold doctrines which broke new ground. It produced 
also vSir Thomas Littleton’s (d. 1481) treatise on Tenures, which 
(though it be not, as Coke thought it, the most perfect work that 
ever was written in any human science) is an excellent statement 
of law in exquisitely simple language. ' 

Meanwhile English law was being scholastically taught. This, 
if we look at the fate of native and national law in Germany, 
or France, or Scotland, appears as a fact of primary ^ 
importance. From beginnings, so small and formless JSuomiion. 
that they still elude research, the Inns of Court had 
grown. The lawyers, like other men, had grouped themselves 
in gilds, or gild-like ” fellowships.” The fellowship acquired 
property ; it was not technically incorporate, but made use of 
the thoroughly English machinery of a trust. Behind a hedge 
of trustees it lived an autonomous life, unhampered by charters 
or Statutes. There was a hall in which its members dined in 
common ; there was the nucleus of a library ; there were also 
dormitories or chambers in which during term-time lawyers 
lived celibately, leaving their wives in the country. Something 
of the college thus enters the constitution of these fellowships ; 
and then something academical. The craft gild regulated 
apprenticeship ; it would protect the public against incompetent 
artificers, and its own members against unfair competition. So 
the fellowship of lawyers. In course of time a leng^y and 
laborious course of education of the medieval sort had been 
devised. He who had pursued it to its end received a call to the 
bar of his inn. This call was in effect a degree. Like the doctor 
or master of a university, the full-blown barrister was competent 
to teach others, and was expected to read lectures to students. 
But further, m a manner that is still very dark, these societies 
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had succeeded in making their degrees the only steps that led 
to practice in the king’s courts. At the end of the middle ages 
{c, 1470) Sir John Fortescue rehearsed the praises of the laws 
of England in a book which is one of the earliest efforts of com- 
parative politics. Contrasting England with France, he rightly 
connects limited monarchy, public and oral debate in the law 
courts, trial by jury, and the teaching of national law in schools 
that are thronged by wealthy and well-born youths. But nearly 
a century earlier, the assertion that English law affords as subtle 
and civilizing a discipline as any that is to be had from Roman 
law was made by a man no less famous than John Wycliffe. 
The heresiarch naturally loathed the Canon law ; but he also 
spoke with reprobation of the “ paynims’ law,” the heathen 
men’s law,” the study of which in the two universities was being 
fostered by some of the l)ishops. That study, after inspiring 
Bracton, had come to little in England, though the canonist was 
compelled to learn something of Justinian, and there was a 
small demand for learned civilians in the court of admiralty, 
and in what we might call the king’s diplomatic service. No 
medieval Englishman did anything considerable for Roman 
law. Even the canonists were content to read the books of 
French and Italian masters, though John Acton (c. 1340) 
and William Lyndwood (1430) wrote meritorious glosses. The 
Angevin kings, by appropriating to the temporal forum the whole 
province of ecclesiastical patronage, had robbed the decretists 
of an inexhaustible source of learning and of lucre. The work 
that was done by the legal faculties at Oxford and Cambridge 
is slight when compared with the inestimable services rendered 
to the cause of national continuity by the schools of English 
law which grew within the Inns of Court. 

A danger threatened : the danger that a prematurely osseous 
system of common law would be overwhelmed by summary 
justice and royal equity. Even when courts for all 
ordinary causes had been established, a reserve of 
residuary justice remained with the king. Whatever lawyers 
and even parliaments might say, it was seen to be desirable that 
the king in council should with little regard for form punish 
offenders who could break through the meshes of a tardy pro- 
cedure, and should redress wrongs which corrupt and timid 
juries would leave unrighted. Papal edicts against heretics had 
made familiar to all men the notion that a judge should at times 
proceed summarie et de piano et sine stvepitu el figura justitiae. 
And so extraordinary justice of a penal kind was done by the 
king’s council upon misdemeanants, and extraordinary justice 
of a civil kind was ministered by the king’s chancellor (who was 
the specially learned member of the council) to those who “ for 
the love of God and in the way of charity,” craved his powerful 
assistance. It is now well established that the chancellors started 
upon this course, not with amy desire to introduce rules of 
equity ” which should supplement, or perhaps supplant, the 
rules of law, but for the purpose of driving the law through those 
accidental impediments which sometimes unfortunately beset its 
due course. The wrongs that the chancellor redressed were often 
wrongs of the simplest and most brutal kind : assaults, batteries 
and forcible dispossessions. However, he was warned off this 
field of activity by parliament ; the danger to law, to lawyers, 
to trial by jury, was evident. But just when this was happening, 
a new field was being opened for him by the growing practice 
of conveying land to trustees. The English trust of -land had 
ancient Germanic roots, and of late we have been learning how 
in far-off centuries our Lombard cousins were in effect giving 
themselves a power of testation by putting their lands in trust. 
In England, when the forms of action were crystallizing, this 
practice had not been common enough to obtain the protection 
of a writ ; but many causes conspired to make it common in 
the 14th century ; and so, with the general approval of lawyers 
and laity, the chancellors began to enforce by summary process 
against the trustee the duty that lay upon his conscience. In 
the next centun*^ it ‘was clear ^at England had come by a new 
civil tribunal. Negatively, Hts competence was defined by the 
rule that when the common law offered a remedy, the chancellor 
was not to intervene. Positively, his power was conceived as 


that of doing what good conscience ” required, more especially 
in cases of “ fraud, accident or breach of confidence.” His 
procedure was the summary, the heresy-suppressing (not the 
ordinary and solemn) procedure of an ecclesiastical court ; but 
there are few signs that he borrowed any substantive rules from 
legist or decretist, and many proofs that within the new field 
of trust he pursued the ideas of the common law. It was long, 
however, before lawyers made a habit of reporting his decisions. 
He was not supposed to be tightly bound by precedent. Adapta- 
bility was of the essence of the justice that he did. 

A time of strain and trial came with the Tudor kings. It was 
questionable whether the strong ‘‘ governance ” for which the 
weary nation yearned could work within the limits 
of a parliamentary system, or would be compatible 
with the preservation of the common law. We see 
new courts appropriating large fields of justice and proceeding 
summarie et de piano ; the star chamber, the chancery, the courts 
of requests, of words, of augmentations, the councils of the 
North and Wales ; a little later we see the high commission. 
We see also that judicial torture which Fortescue had called the 
road to hell. The stream of law reports became intermittent 
under Henry VIII. ; few judges of his or his son’s reign left 
names that are to be rememl^red. In an age of humanism, 
alphabetically arranged “ abridgments ” of medieval cases 
were the best work of English lawyers : one comes to us from 
Anthony Fitzherbert (d. 153^^), and another from Robert Broke 
(d. 1558). 'J’his was the time when Roman law swept like a 
flood over Germany. The modern historian of Germany will 
speak of “ the Reception ” (that is, the reception of Roman law), 
as no less important than the Renaissance and Reformation with 
which it is intimately connected. Very probably he will bestow 
hard words on a movement which disintegrated the nation and 
consolidated the tyranny of the princelings. Now a project 
that Roman law should 1 ^ “ received ” in England occurred to 
Reginald Pole (d. 1558), a humanist, and at one time a reformer, 
who with good fortune might have been cither king of England 
or pope of Rome. English law, said the future cardinal and 
archbishop, was barbarous ; Roman law was the very voice of 
nature pleading for “ civility ” and good princely governance. 
Pole’s words were brought to the ears of his majestic cousin, and, 
had the course of events been somewhat other than it was. King 
Henry might well have decreed a reception. The role of English 
Justinian would have perfectly suited him, and there are distinct 
traces of the civilian’s Byzantinism in the doings of the Church 
of England’s supreme head. The academic study of the Canon 
law was prohibited j regius professorships of the civil law were 
founded ; civilians were to sit as judges in the ecclesiastical 
courts. A little later, the Protector Somerset was deeply in- 
terested in the establishment of a great school for civilians at 
Cambridge. Scottish law was the own sister of English law, and 
yet in Scotland we may see a reception of Roman jurisprudence 
which might have been more whole-hearted tlian it was, but for 
the drift of two British and Protestant kingdoms towards union. 
As it fell out, however, Henry could get what he wanted in church 
and state without any decisive supersession of English by foreign 
law. The omnicompetence of an act of parliament stands out 
the more clearly if it settles the succession to the throne, annuls 
royal marriages, forgives royal debts, defines religious creeds, 
attaints guilty or innocent nobles, or prospectively lends the 
force of statute to the king’s proclamations. The courts of 
common law were suffered to work in obscurity, for jurors 
feared fines, and matter of state was reserved for council or 
star chamber. The Inns of Court were spared ; their moots and 
readings did no perceptible harm, if little perceptible good. 

Yet it is no reception of alien jurisprudence t^t must be 
chronicled, but a marvellous resuscitation of English medieval 
law. We may see it already in the Commentaries of Edward 
Plowden (d. 1585) who reported cases at length and lovingly. 
Bracton’s great book was put in print, and was a key to much 
that had been forgotten or misunderstood. Under Parker’s 
patronage, even the Anglo-Saxon dooms were brought to light ; 
they seemed to tell of a Church of England that had not yet been 
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enslaved by Rome. The new national pride that animated 
Elizabethan England issued in boasts touching the antiquity^ 
humanity, enlightenment of English law. Resuming the strain 
of Fortescue, Sir Thomas Smith, himself a civilian, wrote concern- 
ing the Commonwealth of England a book that claimed the 
attention of foreigners for her law and her polity. There was 
dignified rebuke for the French jurist who had dared to speak 
lightly of Littleton. And then the common law took flesh in 
the person of Edward Coke (1552-1634). With an 
enthusiastic love of English tradition, for the sake 
of which many offences may be forgiven him, he ranged over 
nearly the whole field of law, commenting, reporting, arguing, 
deciding, — disorderly, pedantic, masterful, an incarnate national 
dogmatism tenacious of continuous life. Imbued with this new 
spirit, the lawyers fought the battle of the constitution against 
James and Charles, and historical research appeared as the 
guardian of national liberties. That the Stuarts united against 
themselves three such men as Edward Coke, John Selden and 
William Prynne, is the measure of their folly and their failure. 
Words that, rightly or wrongly, were ascribed to Bracton rang 
in Charles’s ears when he was sent to the scaffold. For the 
modern student of medieval law many of the reported cases of 
the Stuart time are storehouses of valuable material, since the 
lawyers of the 17th century were mighty hunters after records. 
Prynne (d. 1669), the fanatical Puritan, published ancient 
documents with fervid zeal, and made possible a history of 
parliament. Selden (d. 1654) was in all Europe among the very 
first to write legal history as it should be written. His book 
about tithes is to this day a model and a masterpiece. When 
this accomplished scholar had declared that he had laboured 
to make himself worthy to be called a common lawyer, it could 
no longer be said that the common lawyers were indoctissimum 
genus doctissimorum hominum. Even pliant judges, whose 
tenure of office depended on the king’s will, were compelled to 
cite and discuss old precedents before they could give judgment 
for their master ; and even at their worst moments they would 
not openly break with medieval tradition, or declare in favour 
of that “ modern police-state ” which has too often become the 
ideal of foreign publicists trained in Byzantine law. 

The current of legal doctrine was by this time so strong and 
voluminous that such events as the Civil War, the Restoration 
and the Revolution hardly deflected the course of 
the stream. In retrospect, Charles II. reigns so soon 
as life has left his father’s body, and James II, ends a lawle.ss 
career by a considerate and convenient abdication. The statute 
book of the restored king was enriched by leaves excerpted from 
the acts of a lord protector ; and Matthew Hale (d. 1676), who 
was, perhaps, the last of the great record-searching judges, 
sketched a map of English law which Blackstone was to colour. 
Then a time of self-complacency came for the law, which knew 
itself to be the perfection of wisdom, and any proposal for drastic 
legislation would have worn the garb discredited by the tyranny 
of the Puritan Caesar. The need for the yearly renewal of the 
Mutiny Act secured an annual session of parliament. The 
mass of the statute law made in the i8th century is enor- 
mous ; but, even when we have excluded from view such acts 
as are technically called “ private,” the residuary matter bears 
a wonderfully empirical, partial and minutely particularizing 
character. In this age of reason,” as we are wont to think it, 
the British parliament seems rarely to rise to the dignity of 
a general proposition, and in our own day the legal practitioner 
is likely to know less about the statutes of the i8th century 
than he knows about the statutes of Edward T., Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. Parliament, it should be remembered, was 
endeavouring directly to govern the nation. There was little 
that resembled the permanent civil ser\dce of to-day. The 
choice lay between direct parliamentary government and royal 
** prerogative ” ; and lengthy statutes did much of that work 
of detail which would now be done by virtue of the powers that 
are delegated to ministers and governmental boards. Moreover, 
extreme and verbose 'particularity was required in statutes, 
for judges were loath to admit that the common law was capable 


of amendment. A vague doctrine, inherited from Coke, taught 
that statutes might be so unreasonable as to be null, and any 
political theory that seemed to derive from Hobbes would have 
been regarded with not unjust suspicion. But the doctrine 
in question never took tangible shape, and enough could be done 
to protect the common law by a niggardly exposition of every 
legislating word. It is to be remembered that some main features 
of English public law were attracting the admiration of en- 
lightened Europe. When Voltaire and Montesquieu applauded, 
the English lawyer had cause for complacency. 

The common law was by no means stagnant. Many rules 
which come to the front in the i8th century are hardly to be 
traced farther. Especially is this the case in the province of 
mercantile law, where the earl of Mansfield’s (d. 1793) long- 
presidency over the king’s bench marked an qjoch. It is too 
often forgotten that, until Elizabeth’s reign, England was a 
thoroughly rustic kingdom, and that trade with England was 
mainly in the hands of foreigners. Also in medieval fairs, the 
assembled merchants declared their own ” law merchant,” 
which was considered to have a supernational validity. In the 
reports of the common law courts it is late in the day before we 
read of some mercantile usages which can be traced far back 
in the statutes of Italian cities. Even on the basis of the exces- 
sively elaborated land law — ^a basis which Coke’s Commentary 
on Littleton seemed to have settled for ever — a lofty and 
ingenious superstructure could be reared. One after another 
delicate devices were invented for the accommodation of new 
wants within the law ; but only by the assurance that the old 
law could not be frankly abolished can we be induced to admire 
the subtlety that was thus displayed. As to procedure, it had 
become a maze of evasive fictions, to which only a few learned 
men held the historical clue. By fiction the courts had stolen 
business from each other, and by fiction a few comparatively 
speedy forms of action were set to tasks for which they were not 
originally framed. Two fictitious persons, J ohn Doe and Richard 
Roe, reigned supreme. On the other hand, that healthy and 
vigorous institution, the Commission of the Peace, with a long 
history behind it, was giving an important share in the adminis- 
tration of justice to numerous country gentlemen who were thus 
compelled to learn some law. A like beneficial work was being 
done among jurors, who, having ceased to be regarded as wit- 
nesses, had become ” judges of fact.” No one doubted that trial 
by jury was the “ palladium ” of English liberties, and popularity 
awaited those who would exalt the office of the jurors and 
narrowly limit the powers of the judge. 

But during this age the chief addition to English jurisprudence 
was made by the crystallization of the chancellor’s equity. In 
the J7th century the chancery had a narrow escape 
of sharing the fate that befell its twin sister the star 
chamber. Its younger sister the court of requests perished under 
the persistent attacks of the common lawyers. Having outlived 
troubles, the chancery took to orderly habits, and administered 
under the name of “ equity ” a growing group of rules, which 
in fact were supplemental law. Stages in this process are marked 
by the chancellorships of Nottingham (1673-1675) and Hard- 
ivicke ( 1 737-1 7 56). Slowly a continuous series of Equity Reports 
began to flow, and still more slowly an “ equity bar ” began to 
form itself. The principal outlines of equity were drawn by 
men who were steeped in the common law. By way of ornament 
a Roman maxim might be borrowed frbm a French or Dutch 
expositor, or a phrase which smacked of that nature-rightly ” 
school which weis dominating continental Europe ; but the 
influence exercised by Roman law upon English equity has been 
the subject of gross exaggeration. Parliament and the old 
courts being what they were, perhaps it was only in a new court 
that the requisite new law could be evolved. The result was 
not altogether satisfactory. Freed from contact with the plain 
man in the jury-box, the chancellors were tempted to forget how 
plain and rough good law should be, and to screw up the legal 
standard of reasonable conduct to a height hardly attainable 
except by those whose purses could command the constant 
advice of a family solicitor. A court which started with the 
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idea of doing summary ju 3 tice for the poor became a court which 
did a highily refined, but tardy justice, suitable only to the rich. 

About the middle of the century William Blaclwtone, then .a 
disappointed barrister, began to give lectures on English law at 
Oxford (1758), and soon afterwards he began to publish 
mIom! (17^5) .Commentaries, Accurate enough in its 
* ^ * history and doctrine to be an invaluable guide to 
professional students and a useful aid to practitioners, his book 
set before the unprofc$sional public an artistic picture of die 
laws of England such as had never been drawn of any similar 
system. No nation but the English had so eminently readable 
a law-book, and it must l)e doubtful whether any other lawyer 
ever did more important work than was done by the first pro- 
fessor of Enghsh law. Over and over again the Commentaries 
wore edited, sometimes by distinguished men, and it is hardly 
too much to say for nearly a century tlw English lawyer's 
main ideas of the oi®anization and articulation of the body of 
Englbh law were controlled by Blaokstone. This was far from 
all. The Tory lawyer little thought that he was giving law to 
colonies that were on the eve of a great and successful rebellion. 
Yet so it was. Out in America, where books were few and lawyers 
had a mighty task to perform, Blackstone’s f^ile presentment 
of the law of the mother country was of inestimable value. It 
has been said that among. American lawyers the Commeniaries 
“ stood for the law of England,” and tliis at a time when the 
American daughter of English law was rapidly growing in sUture, 
and was preparing herself for her destin^ march from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Excismg only what seemed to 
savour of ohgarchy, those who had defied King George retained 
with marvellous tenacity the law of their forefathers. Profound 
discussions of English medieval law have been heard in American 
courts ; admirable researches into the recesses of the Year-Books 
have been made in American law schools j the nanies of the 
great American judges are familiar in an England which knows 
little indeed of foreign jurists ; and the debt due for the loan 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries is being fast repaid. Lectures on 
the common law delivered by Mr Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court of the United States may even have begun to turn the 
scale against the old country. No chapter in Blackstone’s book 
nowadays seems more antiquated than that which describes the 
modest territorial limits of that English law which was soon 
to spread throughout Australia and New Zealand and to follow 
the dominant race in India. 

Long wars, vast economic changes and the conservatism 
generated by the French Kevolution piled up a monstrous arrear 
of work for the English legislature. Meanwhile, 
a^aibMta, j^entham (d. 1832) had laboured fur the over- 

throw of much that Blackstone liad lauded. Bentham’s largest 
projects of destruction tUid reconstruction took but little effect. 
Profoundly convinced of the f ungibility and pliability of mankind, 
he was but too ready to draw a code for England or Spain or 
Russia at the shortest notice ; and, scornful as he was of the past 
and its historic deposit, a code drawn by Bentham would have 
been a sorry failure. On the other liand, os a critic and derider 
of the system which Blackstone had complacently expounded 
he did exceRent service. Reform, and radical reform, was indeed 
sadly needed throughout a system which was encumbered by 
noxious rubbish, the useless livings of the middle ages : trial 
by battle and compurgart^ion, deodands and benefit of clergy, 
John Doe and Richard Roe. It is perhaps the main fault of 
” judge-made law ” (to use Bentham’s phrase) that its destructive 
work can never be cleanly done. Of all vitality, ^d therefore 
of all patent harmfulness, the old rule can be deprived, but the 
moribund husk must remain in the system doing latent mischief. 
English law was full of decaying husks when Bentham attacked 
it, and bis persistent demand for reasons could not be answered. 
At length a general interest in “law reform” was excited; 
Romilly and Brougham were inspired by Bentham, and the 
great changes in constit^^onal law which cluster round the 
Reform Act of X/$3s wiere accompanied by many measures which 
pui^gad the private, pHrocedural and crimi^ law of much, though 
hardly enough, of ^ medieval dross. Some credit far rousing 


an interest in law, in definitions of legal terms, and in schemes 
of codification, is due to John Austin (d. 1859) who was regarded 
as the jurist of the reforming and utilitarian group. But, though 
he was at times an acute dissector of confused thought, he was 
too ignorant of the English, the Roman and every other system 
of law to make any considerable addition to the sum of knowledge ; 
and when Savigny, the herald of evolution, was already in the 
field, the day for a “ Nature-Right ’’—and Austin’s projected 
“ general jurisprudence ” would have been a Nature-Right — 
was past beyond recall. The obsolescence of the map of law 
which -Blackstone had inherited from Hale, and in which iminy 
outlines were drawn by medieval formulas, left intel%cnt 
English lawyers without a guide, and they were willing to listen 
for a while to what in their insularity they thought to be the 
voice of cosmopolitan science. Little came of it all. The 
revived study of Germanic law in Germany, whicli was just 
beginning in Austin’s day, seems to be showing that the scheme 
of Roman jurisprudence is not the scheme into which English 
law will run without distortion. 

In the latter half of the ic^th century some great and wise 
changes were made by the legislature. Notably m 1875 the old 
courts were merged in a new Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, and a concurrent administration of law and 
equity was introduced, Successful endeavours have 
been made also to reduce the bulk of old statute law, and to 
improve the form of acts of parliament ; but the emergence of 
new forces whose nature may be suggested by some such names 
as “ socialism ” and “ imperialism ” has distracted the attention 
of the British parliament from the commonplace law of the 
land, and the development of obstru(‘tive tactics has caused 
I the issue of too many statutes whose brevity was purchased by 
I disgraceful obscurity. By way of “ partial codification ” some 
branches of the common law (bills of exchange, sale of goods, 
partnership) have been skilfully stated in statutes ; but a draft 
criminal code, upon which much expert labour was expended, 
lies pigeon-holed and almost forgotten. British India has been 
the scene of some large legislative exploits, and in America a 
few big experiments have been made in the way of code-making, 
but have given little satisfaction to the bulk of those who tire 
competent to appreciate their results. In England there are 
large portions of the law which, in their present condition, no 
one would think of codifying : notably the law' of real property, 
in which may still be found numerous hurtful relics of bygone 
centuries. So omnipresent are statutes throughout the whole 
field of jurisprudence that the opportunity of doing any great 
feat in the development of law can come but seldom to a modern 
court. More and more, therefore, the fate of English law depends 
on the will of parliament, or rather of the ministry. I'hc quality 
of legal text-books has steadily improved ; some of them art- 
models of clear statement and good arrangement ; but no one 
has with any success aspired to be the Blackstone of a new age. 

The Council of Law Reporting was formed in the year 1863. 
The council now consists of three ex-officio menmers — the 
attorney-general, the solicitor-general and the presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Law Society, and ten members g^orting. 
appointed by the thi-ee Inns of Court, the Incorporated 
Law Society and the council itself on the nomination of the 
general council of the baa:. The practitioner and the student 
now get for a subscription of four guineas a year the reports in 
all the superior courts and the House of Lords, and the judicial 
committee of the privy council issued in monthly parts a king's 
printer’s copy of the statutes, and weekly notes, containing 
short notes of current decisions and announcements of all new 
rules made under the Judicature Acts and other acts of parlia- 
ment, and other legal information. In addition the subscriber 
receives the chronological index of the statutes published from 
time to time by the Stationer}' Office, and last, but not least, the 
Digests of decided cases published by the council from time to 
time. In 1892 a Digest was published containing the cases and 
statutes for twenty-five years, from 1&65 to 1890, and this W'as 
supplemented by one for the succeeding ten years, from 1891 
to 1900. The digesting is now carried on continuously by means 
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of “ Cvurent Indexes,” which are published monthly and annually, 
and consolidated into a digest at stated intervals (say) of five 
years. The Indian appeals series, which is not required by the 
general practitioner, is supplied separately at one gumea a year. 

In the i6th and 17th centuries the/:orporate life of the Inns 
of Court in London became less and less active. The general 
decay of the organization of crafts and gilds showed 
among lawyers as among other craftsmen. 
Successful barristers, sharing in the general prosperity 
of the country, became less and less able and willing to devote 
their time to the welfare of their profession as a whole. The Inns 
of Chancery, though some of their buildings still remain — 
picturesque survivals in their “ suburbs ” — ceased to be used 
as places for the education of students. The benchers of the 
Inns of Court, until the revival towards the middle of the 
19th century, had wholly ceased to concern themselves with the 
systematic teaching of law. The modem system of legal educa- 
tion may be said to date from the establishment, in 1852, of the 
council of legal education, a body of twenty judges and barristers 
appointed by the four Inns of Court to control the legal education 
of students preparing to be called to the bar. The most im- 
portant feature is the examination which a student must pass 
before he can be called. The examination (which by de^es 
has been made “ stiller ”) serves the double purpose of fixing 
the compulsory standard which all must readi, and of guiding 
the reading of students who may desire, sooner or later, *to carry 
their studies beyond this standard. The subjects in which the 
examination is held are divided into Roman law ; Constitutional 
law and legal history ; Evidence, Procedure and Criminal law ; 
Real and Personal Property ; Equity ; and Common law. 
The council of legal education also appoint a body of readers 
and assistant readers, practising barristers, who deliver lectures 
and hold classes. 

Meanwhile the custom remains by which a student reads for 
a year or more as a pupil in the chambers of some practising 
barrister. In the i8th century it first became usual for students 
to read with a solicitor or attorney, and after a short time the 
modern practicxj grew up of reading in the chambers of a con- 
veyancer, equity draftsman or special pleader, or, in more 
recent times, in the chambers of a junior barrister. Before the 
modern examination system, a student required to have a 
certificate from the barrister in whose chambers he had been a 
pupil before he could be “ called,” but the only relic of the old 
system now is the necessity of “ eating dinners,” six (three for 
university men) in each of the four terms for tliree years, at one 
of the Inns of Court. 

The education of solicitors suffered from the ab.scnce of any 
professional organization until the Incorporated Law Society 
was established in 1835 and the following years. So far as any 
professional education is provided for solicitors or required from 
them, this is due to the efforts of the Law Society. As early as 
1729 it was requircid by statute that any person applying for 
admission as attorney or solicitor should submit to examination 
by one of the judges, who was to test his fitness and capacity 
in consideration of a fee of one shilling. At the same time 
regular preliminary service under articles was required, that 
is to say, under a contract by which the clerk was bound to serve 
for five years. ITie examination soon became, perhaps always 
was, an empty form. The Law wSociety, however, soon showed 
zeal for the education of future solicitors. In 1833 lectures were 
instituted. In 1836 the first regular examinations were estab- 
lished, and in i860 the present system of examinations— -pre- 
liminary, intermediate and final — came into effect. Of these 
only the last two are devoted to law, and both are of a strictly 
professional character. The final examination is a fairly severe 
test of practical acquaintance with all branches of modem 
English law. The Law Society makes seme provision for the 
teaching of students, but this teaching is designed solely to assist 
in preparation for the examinations. 

At the universities of Oxford and Cambridge there has, since 
1850, been an attempt to f^mote the study of law. The 
curriculum of legal subjects in which lectures are given and 
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examinations held is calculated to give a student a sound funda- 
mental knowledge of general principles, as well as an elementary 
acquaintance with the rules of modem English law. Juris- 

E rudence, Roman law, Constitutional law and Ifttemational 
iw are taught, as well as the law of Real and Personal Property, 
the Law of Contract and Tort, Criminal law, Procedure and 
Evidence. But the law tripos and the law schools suffer from 
remoteness from the law courts, and from the exclusively 
academical character of the teaching. Law is also taught, 
though not on a very large scale, at Manchester and at Liverpool. 
London University has encouraged the study , of law by its 
examinations for law degrees, at which a comparatively high 
standard of knowledge is required ; and at University College, 
London, and King’s College, London, teaching is given in law 
and jurisprudence. 

Authoritirs. — F. Licbermann, Die Gesetze dev Angelsachsen 
(1898) ; K. E. Digby, History of ike Law of Real Property ; Sir W. 
Dugdale, Origtnes juridicales {v 6 yi) I O. W. Holmes, The Common 
Law (Boston, 1881); H. Hallam, Constitutional History ; W. S. 
Holdsworth, History of English Law, 3 vols. (1903-i?) ; L Reeves, 
History of English Law, ed. W. F. Finlason (1869) ; T. Madox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer ( 17 ^ 9 ) I Franqueyille, 

Lc Systdme judiciaire de la Grande-Bretapie (Paris, 1893) I Sir F. 
Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law (2 vols., 1898) ; 
H. Brunner, The Sources of the Law of England, trans. by W. 
Hastie (1888) ; Sir R. K. Wilson, History of Modem English Law 
(1875) ; A. V. Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England (1903) ; 
Sir ). F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of England 
<3 vote., 1883 ; W. Stubbs, Select Charters, ConsHtuHonal History ; 
the Publications of the Selden Society and the Year Books in the 
Rolls Series, (P. W. M.) 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. The following discussion of the 
evolution of English literature, of the contribution to 
literature made in the course of ages by the writers of England, 
is planned so as to give a comprehensive view, the details as to 
particular authors and their work, and special consideration of 
the greater writers, being given in the separate articles devoted 
to them. It is divided into the following sections : (i) Earliest 
times to Chaucer ; (2) Chaucer to the end of the middle ages ; 
(3) Elizabethan times ; (4) the Restoration period ; (5) the 
Eighteentli century ; (6) the Nineteenth century. The object 
of these .sections is to form ct:»nnecting links amor^g the successive 
literary ages, leaving the separate articles on individual great 
writers to deal with their special interest ; attention being paid in 
the main to the gradually developingcharocteristics of theproduct, 
qtti literary. The precise delimitation of what may narrowly be 
called English ” literature, i.f. in the English language, is 
perhaps impossible, and separate articles^are devoted to American 
literature {qt).), and to the vernacular literatures of Scotland 
(see Scoti.anb; and Celt: Literature), Ireland (see Celt: 
Literature), and Wales (see Celt : Literature) ; see also Canada : 
Literature. Reference may also be made to such general articles 
on particular forms as Novel ; Romance ; Verse, &c. 

I. Earliest Times to Chaucer 

English literature, in the etymological sense of the word, had, 
so for as we know, no existence until Christian times. There is 
no evidence either that the heathen English had adopted the 
Roman alphabet, or that they had learned to employ their native 
monumental script (the runes) on materials suitable for the 
writing of continuous compositions of considerable length. 

It is, however, certain that in the pre'-lilerary period at least 
one species of poetic art had attained a high degree of develop- 
ment, and that an extensive body of poetry was handed down— 
not, indeed, with absolute fixity of form or substance— from 
generation to generation. This unwritten poetry was the work 
of minstrels who found their audiences in the halls of kings and 
nobles. Its themes were the exploits of heroes belonging to the 
royal houses of Germanic Europe, with which its listeners claimed 
kinship. Its metre was the alliterative long line, the lax rhythm 
of which shows that it was intended^ not to be sung to regular 
melodies, but to be recited— probably with some kind of instru- 
mental accompaniment. Of its beauty and power we may judgp 
from the best passages in Bemtdf {q.v.) ; for there can be little 
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doubt that this poem gained nothing and lost much in the process 
of literary redaction. 

The conversion of the people to Christianity necessarily 
involved the decline of the minstrelsy that celebrated the glories 
of heathen times. Yet the descendants of Woden, even when 
they were devout Christians, would not easily lose all interest 
in the achievements of their kindred of former days. Chaucer’s 
knowledge of “ the song of Wade ” is one proof among others 
that even so late as the 14th century the deeds of Germanic 
heroes had not ceased to be recited in minstrel verse. The 
paucity of the extant remains of Old English heroic poetry is no 
argument to the contrary. The wonder is that any of it has 
survived at all. We may well believe that the professional 
reciter would, as a rule, be jealous of any attempt to commit 
to writing the poems which he had received by tradition or had 
himself composed The clergy, to whom we owe the writing 
and the preservationlDf the Old English MSS., would only in rare 
instances be keenly interested in secular poetry. We possess, 
in fact, portions of four narrative poems treating of heroic 
legend — Beowulf , Widsith, Finnesburh and Wdderc. The second 
of these has no poetical merit, but great archaeological interest. 
It is an enumeration of the famous kings known to German 
tradition, put into the mouth of a minstrel (named Widsith, 
“ far-travelled ”), who claims to have been at many of their 
courts and to have been rewarded by them for his song. The list 
includes historical persons such as Ermanaric and Alboin, who 
really lived centuries apart, but (with the usual chronological 
vagueness of tradition) are treated as contemporaries. The 
extant fragment of Finnesburh (50 lines) is a brilliant battle 
piece, belonging to a story of which another part is introduced 
episodically in Beowulf. Waldere, of which we have two frag- 
ments (together 68 lines) is concerned with FrankLsh and Bur- 
gundian traditions based on events of the 5th century ; the hero 
IS the Waltliarius ” of Ekkehart’s famous Latin epic. The 
English poem may possibly be rather a literary composition 
than a genuine example of minstrel poetry, but the portions that 
have survived are hardly inferior to the best pas.sages of Beowulf. 

It may reasonably be assumed that the same minstrels who 
entertained the English kings and nobles with the recital of 
ancient heroic traditions would also celebrate in verse the martial 
deeds of their own patrons and their immediate ancestors. 
Probably there may have existed an abundance of poetry 
commemorative of events in the conquest of Britain and the 
struggle with the Danes. Two examples only have survived, 
both belonging to the loth century : The Battle of Brunanburh, 
which has been greatly over-praised by critics who were unaware 
that its striking phrases and compounds are mere traditional 
echoes ; and the Battle of Maldon, the work of a truly great poet, 
of which unhappily only a fragment has been preserved. 

One of the marvels of history is the rapidity and thoroughness 
with which Christian civilization was adopted by the English. 
Augustine landed in 597 ; forty years later was born an English- 
man, Aldhelm, who in the judgment of his contemporaries 
throughout the Christian world was the most accomplished 
scholar and the finest Latin writer of his time. In the next 
generation England produced in Bede ^Baeda) a man who in 
solidity and variety of knowledge, and in literary power, had 
for centuries no rival in Europe. Aldhelm and Bede are known 
to us only from their Latin writings, though the former is recorded 
to have written vernacular poetry of great merit. The extant 
Old English literature is almost entirely Christian, for the poems 
that belong to on earlier period have been expurgated and 
inteipolated in a Christian sense. From the writings that have 
survived, it would seem as if men strove to forget that England 
had ever been heathen. The four deities whose names arc 
attached to the days of the week are hardly mentioned at all. 
The names Thunor and Tiw are sometimes used to translate the 
Latin Jupiter anc} Mars; Woden has his place (but not as a 
p;od) in the genealogies of the kin^, and his name occurs once 
m a magical poem, but th^ is all. Bede, as a historian, is obliged 
to tell the story of the conversion ; but the only native divinities 
he mentions are the goddesses Hreth and Eostre, and all we 
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learn about them is that they gave their names to HrethemOnath 
(March) and Easter. That superstitious practices of heathen 
origm long survived among the people is shown by the acts of 
church councils and by a few poems of a magical nature that 
have been preserved; but, so far as can be discovered, the 
definite worship of the aheient gods quickly died out. English 
heathenism perished without leaving a record. 

The Old English religious poetry was written, probably without 
exception, in the cloister, and by men who were familiar with 
the Bible and with Latin devotional literature. Setting aside 
the wonderful Dream of the Rood, it gives little evidence of high 
poetic genius, though much of it is marked by a degree of culture 
and refinement that we should hardly have expected. Its 
material and thought are mainly derived from Latin sources ; 
its expression is imitated from the native heroic poetry. Con- 
sidering that a great deal of Latin verse was written by English- 
men in the 7th and succeeding centuries, and that in one or two 
poems the line is actually composed of an English and a Latin 
Hemistich rhyming tojrether, it seems strange that the Latin 
influence on Old Engli^i versification should have been so small. 
The alliterative long line is throughout the only metre employed, 
and although the laws of alliteration and rhythm were less 
rigorously obeyed in the later than in the earlier poetry, there 
is no trace of approximation to the structure of Latin verse. It is 
true that, owing to imitation of the Latin hymns of the church, 
rhyme came gradually to be more and more frequenily used as 
an ornament of Old English verse ; but it remained an ornament 
only, and never became an essential feature. Tlie only poem 
in which rhyme is employed throughout is one in which sense 
is so completely sacrificed to sound that a translation would 
hardly be possible. It was not only in metrical respects that 
the Old English religious poetry remained faithful to its native 
models. The imagery and the diction are mainly those of the 
old heroic poetry, and in some of the poems Christ and the saints 
are presented, often very incongruously, under the aspect of 
Germanic warriors. Nearly all the religious poetry that has any 
considerable religious value seems to have been written in 
Northumbria during the 8th century. The remarkably vigorous 
poem of Judith^ however, is certainly much later; and the 
Exodus, though early, seems to be of southern origin. For a 
detailed account of the Old English sacred poetry, the reader 
is referred to the articles on C^dmon and Cynewulf, to one 
or other of whom nearly every one of the poems, except those 
of obviously late date, has at some time been attributed. 

The Riddles {q^v.) of the Exeter Book resemble the religious 
poetry in being the work of scholars, but they bear much more 
decidedly the impress of the native English character. Some of 
them rank among the most artistic and pleasing productions of 
Old English poetry. The Exeter Book contains also several 
pieces of a gnomic character, conveying proverbial instruction 
m morality and worldly wisdom. Their morality is Christian, 
but it is not unlikely that some of the wise sayings they contain 
may have come down by tradition from heathen times. The 
very curious Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn may be regarded 
as belonging to the same class. 

The most original and interesting portion of the Old English 
literary poetry is the group of dramatic monologues— -T//r 
Banished Wife's Complaint, The Husband's Message, The 
Wanderer, The Seafarer, Deor and Wulf and Eadwacer. Tlie 
date of these compositions is uncertain, though their occurrence 
in the Exeter Book shows that they cannot be later than the 
loth century. That they are all of one period is at least unlikely, 
but they are all marked by the same peculiar tone of pathos. 
The monodramatic form renders it difficult to obtain a clear 
idea of the situation of the supposed speakers. It is not improb- 
able that most of these poems may relate to incidents of heroic 
legend, with which the original readers were presumed to be 
acquainted. This, however, can be definitely affirmed only in the 
case of the two short pieces — Deor and Wulf and Eadwacer-- 
which have something of a lyric character, being the only 
examples in Old English of strojjhic structure and the use of the 
refrain. Wulf and Eadwacer, indeed, exhibits a still further 
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development in the same direction^ the monotony of the long 
line metre being varied by the admission of short lines formed 
by the suppression of the second hemistich. The highly 
developed art displayed in this remarkable poem gives reason 
for believing that the existing remains of Old English poetry 
very inadequately represent its extent and variety. 

While the origins of English poetry go back to heathen times, 
English prose may be said to have had its effective beginning 
in the reign of Alfred. It is of course true that vemacuku’ prose 
of some kind was written much earlier. The English laws of 
iEthelberfit of Kent, though it is perhaps unlikely that they 
were written down, as is commonly supposed, in the lifetime 
of Augustine (died a.d. 604), or even in that of the king (d. 616), 
were well known to Bede ; and even in the 12th-century 
transcript that has come down to us, their crude and elliptical 
style gives evidence of their high antiquity. Later kings of 
Kent and of Wessex followed the example of publishing their 
laws in the native tongue. Bede is known to have translated 
the beginning of the gospel of John (down to vi. 9). The early 
part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle {q,v.) is probably founded 
partly on prose annals of pre-Alfredian date. But although the 
amount of English prose written between the beginning of the 
7th and the middle of the 9th century may have been consider- 
able, Latin continued to be regarded as the appropriate vehicle 
for works of any literary pretension. If the English clergy had 
retained the scholarship which they possessed in the days of 
Aldhelm and Bede, the creation of a vernacular prose literature 
would probably have been longer delayed; for while Alfred 
certainly was not indifferent to the need of the laity for instruc- 
tion, the evil that he was chiefly concerned to combat was the 
ignorance of their spiritual guides. 

Of the works translated by him and the scholars whom he 
employed, St Gregory's Pastoral Care and his Dialogues (the 
latter rendered by Bishop Werferth) are expressly addressed to 
the priesthood ; if the other translations were intended for a 
wider circle of readers, they are all (not excepting the secular 
History of Orosius) essentially religious in purpose and spirit. 
In the interesting preface to the Pastoral Care, in the important 
accounts of Northern lands and peoples inserted in the Orosius, 
and in the free rendering and amplification of the Consolatiort 
of Boethius and of the Soliloquies of Augustine, Alfred appears 
as an original writer. Other fruits of his activity are his Laws 
(preceded by a collection of those of his 7th-century predecessor, 
Ine of Wessex), and the beginnings of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
The Old English prose after Alfred is entirely of clerical author- 
ship ; even the Laws, so far as their literary form is concerned, 
are hardly to be regarded as an exception. Apart from the 
Chronicle (see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), the bulk of this 
literature consists of translations from Latin and of homilies 
and saints’ lives, the substance of which is derived from sources 
mostly accessible to us in their original form ; it has therefore 
for us little importance except from the philological point of 
view. This remark may be applied, in the main, even to the 
writings of .^Ifric, notwithstanding the great interest which 
attaches to his brilliant achievement in the development of the 
capacities of the native language for literary expression. The 
translation of the gospels, though executed in ^Ifric’s time 
(about 1000), is by other hands. The sermons of his younger 
contemporary, Archbishop Wulfstan, are marked by earnestness 
and eloquence, and contain some passages of historical value. 

From the early years of the nth century we possess an 
encyclopaedic manual of the science of the time— chronology, 
astronomy, arithmetic, metre, rhetoric and ethics — by the monk 
Byrhtferth, a pupil of Abbo of Fleury. It is a compilation, but 
executed with intelligence. The numerous works on medicine, 
the properties of herbs, and the like, are in the main composed 
of selections from Latin treatises ; so far as they are original, they 
illustrate the history of superstition rather than that of science. 
It is interesting to observe that they contain one or two formulas 
of incantations in Irish. 

Two famous works bf fiction, the romance of Apollonius of 
Tyre and the Letter of Alexander, which in their Latin form had 


much influence on the later literature of Europe, were Englished 
in the iith c^tury with considerable skUl. To the same period 
belongs the curious tract on The Wonders of the East. In these 
works, and some minor productions of the time, we see that 
the minds of Englishmen were beginning to find interest in other 
than religious subjects. 

The crowding of the English monasteries by foreigners, which 
was one of the results of the Norman Conquest, brought about a 
rapid arrest of the development of the vernacular literature. 
It was not long before the boys trained in the monastic schools 
ceased to learn to read and write their native tongue, and 
learned instead to read and write French. The effects of this 
change are visible in the rapid alteration of the literary language. 
The artificial tradition of grammatical correctness lost its hold ; 
the archaic literary vocabulary fell into disuse ; and those who 
wrote English at all wrote as they spoke, using more and more 
an extemporized phonetic spelling based largely on French 
analogies. The 12th century is a brilliant period in the history 
of Anglo-Latin literature, and many works of merit were written 
in French (see Anglo-Norman), But vernacular literature is 
scanty and of little originality. The Peterborough Chronicle, 
it is true, was continued till 1154, and its later portions, while 
markedly exemplifymg the changes in the language, contain 
some really admirable writing. But it is substantially correct to 
say that from this point until the age of Chaucer vernacular 
prose served no other purpose than that of popular religious 
edification. For light on the intellectual life of the nation during 
this period we must look mainly to the works written in Latin. 
The homilies of the 12th century are partly modernized trans- 
cripts from iElfric and other older writers, partly translations 
from French and Latin ; the remainder is mostly commonplace 
in substance and clumsy in expression. At the loginning of the 
13th century the Ancren Riwle {q.v.), a book of counsel for nuns, 
shows true literary genius, and is singularly interesting in its 
substance and spirit ; but notwithstanding the author’s remark- 
able mastery of English expression, his culture was evidently 
French rather than English. Some minor religious prose works 
of the some period are not without merit. But these examples 
had no literary following. In the early 14th century the writings 
of Richard Rolle and his school attained great popularity. The 
profound influence which they exercised on later religious 
thought, and on the development of prose style, has seldom 
been adequately recognized. The Ayenhite of Inwyt (see Michel, 
Dan), a wretchedly unintelligent translation (finished in 1340) 
from Fr^re Lorens’s Somme des vices et des vertus, is valuable 
to the student of language, but otherwise worthless. 

The break in the continuity of literary tradition, induced by 
the Conquest, was no less complete with regard to poetry than 
with regard to prose. The poetry of the 13th and the latter part 
of the 1 2th century was uninfluenced by the written works of 
Old English poets, whose archaic diction had to a great extent 
become unintelligible. But there is no ground to suppose that 
the succession of popular singers and reciters was ever inter- 
f-upted. In the north-west, indeed, the old recitative metre 
seems to have survived in oral tradition, with little more altera- 
tion than was rendered necessary by the changes in the language, 
until the middle of the 14th century, when it was again adopted 
by literary versifiers. In the south this metre had greatly 
degenerated in strictness before the Conquest, but, with gradually 
increasing laxity in the laws of alliteration and rhythm, it 
continued long in use. It is commonly believed, with great 
intrinsic probability but with scanty actual evidence, that in 
the Old English period there existed, beside the alliterative long 
line, other forms of verse adapted not for recitation but for sing- 
ing, used in popular lyrics and ballads that were deemed too 
trivial for written record. The influence of native popular 
poetic tradition, whether in the form of recited or of sung verse, 
is clearly discernible in the earliest Middle English poems that 
have been preserved. But the authors of these poems were 
familiar with Latin, and probably spoke French as easily as their 
mother tongue ; and there was no longer any literary convention 
to restrain them from adopting foreign metrical forms. The 
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artlesd verses of the hemit Godric, who died in 1170, exhibit 
in their metre the combined influence of native rhythm and of 
that of Latin hymnology . The Proverbs of Alfred, written about 
1200, is (like the later Proverbs of Hendyng) in style and substance 
a gnomic p^m of die ancient Germanic type, containing maxims 
some of which may be of immemorial antiquity ; and its rhythm 
is mainly of native origin. On the other hand, die solemn and 
touching meditation known as the Moral Ode, which is somewhat 
earlier in date, is in a metre derived from contemporary Latin 
verse — a line of seven accents, broken by a caesura, and with 
feminine end-rhymes. In the Ormidum (see Orm) this metre 
(knovm as the septenarius) appears without rhyme, and with a 
syllabic regularity previously without example in English verse, 
the line (or distich, as it may be called with almost equal pro- 
priety) having invariably fifteen syllables. In various modified 
forms, the septenaidus was a favourite measure throughout 
the Middle English period. In the poetry of the 13th century 
the influence of French models is conspicuous. The many 
devotional lyrics, some of which, as the Luve Ron of Thomas of 
Hales, have great beauty, show this influence not only in their 
varied metrical form, but also in their peculiar mystical tender- 
ness and fervour. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, the substance 
of which is taken from the Bible and Latin commentators, 
derives its metre chiefly from French. Its poetical merit is very 
small. The secular poetry also received a new impulse from 
France. The brilliant and sprightly dialogue of the Owl and 
Nightingale, which can hardly be dated later than about 1230, 
is a “ contention of the type familiar in French and Provencal 
literature. The “ Gallic type of humour may be seen in various 
other writings of this period, notably in the Land of Coekaigne, 
a vivacious satire on monastic self-indulgence, and in the fabliau 
of Dame Siviz, a story of Eastern origin, told with almost 
Chaucerian skill. Predominantly, though not exclusively French 
in metrical structure, are the charming love poems collected 
in a MS. (Harl. 2253) written about 1320 in Herefordshire, some 
of which (edited in T. Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry) find 
a place in modem popular anthologies. It is noteworthy that 
they are accompanied by some French lyrics very similar in 
style. The same MS. contains, besides some religious poetry, 
a number of political songs of the time of Edward II. They 
are not quite the earliest examples of their kind ; in the time 
of the Barons’ War the popular cause had had its ’singers in 
English as well as in French. Later, the victories of Edward III. 
down to the taking of Guisnes in 1352, were celebrated by the 
Yorkshireman Laurence Minot in alliterative verse with strophic 
arrangement and rhyme. 

At the very beginning of the 13th century a new species of 
composition, the metrical chronicle, was introduced into Engjlish 
literature. The huge work of Layamon, a history (mainly 
legendary) of Britain from the time of the mythical Brutus till 
after the mission of Augustine, is a free rendering of the Norman- 
French Brut of Wace, with extensive additions from traditional 
sources. Its metre seems to be a degenerate survival of tlie Old 
English alliterative line, gradually modified in the course of thfe 
work by assimilation to the regular syllabic measure of the 
Ftench original. Unquestionable evidence of the knowledge 
of the poem on the part of later writers is scarce, but distinct 
echoes of its diction appear in the chronicle ascribed to Robert 
of Gloucester, written in rhymed septenary measures about 1300. 
This work, founded in its earlier part on the Latin historians 
of the 12th century, is an independent historical source of some 
value for the events of the writer’s own times; The succession 
of versified histories of England was oitotinued by Thomas Bek 
of Qfltleford in Yorkshire (whose work still awaits an editor^ 
and by -Robert Mannyng of Brunne (Bourne, Lincolnshire). 
Mannyng’s chronicle, finished in 1338, is a translation, in its 
earlier part from Wace’s Brut, and in its later part from an 
Anglo-French chrbnidc (still extant) written by Peter Langtoft, 
canon of BridHrtgton. . 

Not far from year 1300 (for the most part probably earikr 
rather than later) a vast mass of hagiologicai and homiletic verse 
was produced in divers parts of En^and. To Gloucester belongs 
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an extensive series of Lives of Saints, metrically and linguistically 
closely resembling Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, and perhaps 
wholly or in part of the same authorship. A similar collecticm 
was written in the north of England, as well as a large body of 
homilies showing considerable poetic skill, and abounding in 
exempla or illustrative stories. Of exempla several pro^ collec- 
tions had already been made in Anglo-French, and William of 
Wadington’s poem Manuel des peches, which contains a great 
number of them, was translated in 1303 by Robert Mannyng 
already mentioned, with some enlargement of the anecdotic 
element, and frequent omissions of didactic passages. The 
great rhyming chronicle of Scripture history entitled Cursor 
Mundi {q*v.) was written in the north about this time. It was 
extensiv^y read and transcribed, and exercised a powerful 
influence on later writers down to the end of the 14th century. 
The remaming homiletic verse of this period is too abundant 
to be referred to in detail ; it will be enough to mention the 
sermons of William of Shoreham, written in strophic form, but 
showing little either of metrical skill or poetic feeling. To the 
next generation belongs the Priche of Conscience by Richard 
Rollc, the influence of which was not less powerful than that of 
the author’s prose writings. 

Romantic poetry, which in French had been extensively 
cultivated, both on the continent and in England from the early 
years of the 12th century, did not assume a vernacular form till 
about 1250. In the next hundred years its development was 
marvellously rapid. Of the vast moss of metrical romances pro- 
duced during this period no detailed account need here be at- 
tempted (sec Romance, and articles, &c. referred to ; Arthurian 
Romance). Native English traditions form the basis of King 
Horn, Guy of Wanvick, Bms of Hamtoun and Ilavelok, though 
the stories were first put into literary form by Anglo-Norman 
poets. The popularity of these home-grown tales (with which 
may be classed the wildly fictitious Coer de Lion) was soon rivalled 
by that of importations from France. The luiglish renderii^ 
of Floris and Blancheflur (a love-romance of Greek origin) is 
found in the same MS. that contains the earliest copy of King 
Horn. Before the end of the century, the French “ matter of 
Britain” was represented in English by the Southern Arthur 
and Merlin and the Northern Tristram and Yvaine and Gawin, 
the “matter of France” by Roland aid Vernagu and Otuel; 
the Alexander was also translated, but in this instance the 
immediate original was an Anglo-French and not a continental 
poem. The tale of Troy did not come into English till long 
afterwards. The Auchinkek MS., written about 1330, contains 
no fewer than 14 poetical romances ; there were many others 
in circulation, and the number continued to grow. About the 
middle of the 14th century, the Old English alliterative long line, 
which for centuries had been used only in unwritten minstrel 
poetry, emerges again in literature. One of the earliest poems 
in this revived measure, Wynnere and Wastour, written in 1352, 
is by a professional reciter-poet, who complains bitterly that 
original minstrel poetry no longer finds a welcome in the halls of 
great nobles, who prefer to listen to those who recite verses not 
of their own making. About the same date the metre began to 
be employed by men of letters for the translation of romance — 
William of Palerne and Joseph of Arimathea from the French, 
Alexander from Latin prose. The later development of alliter- 
ative poetry belongs mainly to the age of Chaucer. 

The extent and character of the literature produced during 
the first half of the 14th century indicate that the literary use 
of the native tongue was no longer, as in the preceding age, a 
mere condescension to the needs of the common people. The 
rapid disuse of French as the ordinary medium of intercourse 
among the middle and higher ranks of society, and the conse- 
quent substitution of E^lish for French as the vehicle of school 
-instruction, created a widespread demand for vernacular reading. 
The literature vdiich arose in answer to tlus demand, though it 
consisted mainly of translations or adaptations of foreign works, 
yet served to develop the appreciation of poetic beauty, and to 
prepare an audience in the near future for a poetry in which the 
genuine thought and feeling of the nation were to find expression. 
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II. Chaucer to the Renaissance 

The age of Chaucer is of peculiar interest to the student of 
literature, not only because of its brilliance and productiveness 
but also because of its apparent promise for the future. In this, 
as in other aspects, Chaucer (c, 1340-1400) is its most notable 
literary figure. Beginning as a student and imitator of the best 
French poetry of his day, he was for a time, like most of his 
French contemporarie.s, little more than a skilful maker of 
elegant verses, dealing with conventional material in a con- 
ventional way, arranging in new figures the same flowers and 
bowers, sunsets and song-birds, and companies of fair women 
and their lovers, that had been arranged and rearranged by every 
poet of the court circle for a hundred years, and celebrated in 
sweet phrases of almost unvarying sameness. Iwen at this time, 
to be sure, he was not without close and loving observation of 
the living creatures of the real world, and his verses often bring 
us flowers dewy and fragrant and fresh of colour as they grew in 
the fields and gardens about London, and birds that had learned 
their music in the woods ; but his poetry was still not easily 
distingui-sliable from that of Machault, Froissart, Deschamps, 
Transoun and the other courtly makers ” of France. But 
while he was still striving to master perfectly the technique of 
this pretty art of trifling, he became acquainted with the new 
literature of Italy, both poetry and prose. Much of the new 
poetry moved, like that of France, among the conventionalities 
and artificialities of an unreal world of romance, but it was of 
wider range, of fuller tone, of far greater emotional intensity, 
and, at its best, was the fabric, not of elegant ingenuity, but of 
creative human passion, — in Dante, indeed, a wonderful visionary 
structure in which love and hate, and pity and terror, and the 
forms and countenances of men were more vivid and real than 
in the world of real men and real passions. The new prose — 
which Chaucer knew in several of the writings of Boccaccio — 
was vastly different from any that he had ever read in a modern 
• tongue. Here were no mere brief anecdotes like those exempla 
which in the middle ages illustrated vernacular as well as Latin 
sermons, no cumbrous, slow-moving treatises on the Seven 
Deadly Sin.s, no half-articulate, pious meditations, but rapid, 
vivid, well-constructed narratives ranging from the sentimental 
beauty of stories like Griselda and the Franklin’s Tale to coarse 
mirth and malodorous vulgarity equal to those of the tales told 
later by Chaucer’s Miller and Reeve and Sununoner. All these 
things he studied and some he imitated. There is scarcely a 
feature of the verse that has not left some trace in his own ; 
the prose he did not imitate as prose, but there can be little 
doubt that the subject matter of Boccaccio’s tales and novels, 
as well as his poepas, affected the direction of Chaucer’s liter^ 
development, and quickened his habit of observing and utilizing 
human life, and the narrative art of the prose^ was in- 
fluential in the transformation of his methods of narration. 

This transformation was effected not so much through the 
mere superiority of the Italian models to the French as through 
the stimulus which the differences between the two gave to his 
reflections upon the processes and technique of composition, 
for Chaucer was not a careless, happy-g<>lucky poet of divine 
endowment, but a conscious, reflective artist, seeking not merely 


for fine words and fine sentiments, but for tiie proper aersmgement 
of events, the signifleant exponent of chaxtu^^ the^riffht tone, 
and even the appropriate background and atmospoere^*^ 
may be seen, for example, ki the transformations he wrought in 
the Pardoner's Tale. It is therefore in the latest and most 
original of the Canterbury Tales that his art is most admirable, 
most distinguished by technical excellences. In these we find 
so many admirable qualities that we almost forget that he 
had any defects. His diction is a model of picturesqueness, of 
simplicity, of dignity, and of perfect adaptation to his theme : 
his versification is not only correct but musical and varied, and 
shows a progressive tendency towards freer and more complex 
melodies ; his best tales are not mere repetitions of the ancient 
stories they retell, but new creations, transformed by his own 
imaginative realization of them, full of figures having the dimen- 
sions and the vivacity of real life, acting on adequate motives, 
and moving in an atmosphere and against a background appro- 
priate to their characters and their actions. In the tales of the 
Pardoner, the Franklin, the Summoner, the Squire, he is no less 
notable as a consummate artist than as a poet. 

Chaucer, however, was not the only writer of his day remark- 
able for mastery of technique. Ckiwer, indeed, though a man of 
much learning and intelii^nce, was neither a poet of the first 
rank nor an artist. Despite the admirable qualities of clearness, 
order and occasional picturesqueness which distinguish his work, 
he lacked the ability which great poets have of making their 
words mean more than they say, and of stirring the emotions 
even beyond the bounds of this enhanced meaning ; and there 
is not, perhaps, m all his voluminous work in English, French 
and I.atin, any indication that he regarded composition as an ^ 
requiring consideration or any care beyond that of conforming 
to the chosen rhythm and finding suitable rhymes. 

There were others more richly endowed as poets and more 
finely developed as artists. There was the beginner of the Piers 
Plowman cycle,' the author of the Prologue and first eight 
pasBus of the A-text, a man of clear and profound observation, 
a poet whose imagination brought before him with distinctness 
and reality visual images of the motley individuals and masses of 
I men of whom he wrote, an artist who knew how to organize 
and direct the figures of his dream-world, the movement of his 
ever-unfolding vision. There was the remarkable successor of 
this man, the author of the B-text, an almost prophetic figure, 
a great poetic idealist, and, helpless though he often was in 
the direction of his thought, an absolute master of images and 
words that seize upon the heart and haunt the memory. Besides 
these, an unknown writer far in the north-west had, in Gawayne 
and the Grene Knight, transformed the medieval romance into a 
thing of speed and colour, of vitality and mystery, no less 
remarkable for its fluent definiteness of form than for the delights 
of hall-feast and hunt, the graceful comedy of temptation, 
and the lonely ride of the doomed Gawayne through the silence 
of the forest and the deep snow. In tiie st^e region, by its 
author’s power of visual imagination, the Biblical parapteisc, 
so often a mere humdrum narrative, had been transformed, in 
Patience, into a narrative so detailed and vivid that the reader 
is almost ready to believe that the author himself, rather than 
Jonah, went down into the sea in the belly of the great f^, 
and sat humbled and rebuked beside the withered gourd-vine. 
And there also, by some strange chance, blossomed, with perhaps 
only a local and temporary fragrance Until its rediscovery m 
the 19th century, that delicate flower of loneliness and aspiration. 
Pearl, a wonder of elaborate art as well as of touching sentiment. 

All these writings are great, not only relatively , but absolutely. 
There is not one of them which would not, if written in our own 
time, immediately mark its author as a man of very unusual 
ability. But the point of special concern to us at the present 
moment is not so much that they show remarkable poetic power, 
as that they possess technical merits of a very high order. And 
we are accustomed to believe that, although genius is a purely 

1 Piers Plowman has been so long attributed as a whole to Lang- 
land (7.V.), that in spite of modem analytical criticism it is most 
conveniently discussed under that name. 
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personal and incommunicable element, technical gains are a 
common possession; that after Marlowe had developed the 
technique of blank verse, this technique was available for all ; 
that after Pope had mastered the heroic couplet and Gray the 
ode, and Poe the short story, all men could write couplets and 
odes and short stories of technical correctness ; that, as Tennyson 
puts it, 

“ All can grow the flower now, 

For all have got tlie seed." 

But this was singularly untrue of the technical gains made 
by Chaucer and his great contemporaries. Pearl and Patience 
were apparently unknown to the 15th century, but Gawayne 
and Piers Plowman and Chaucer’s works were known and were 
influential in one way or another throughout the century. 
Gawayne called into existence a large number of romances 
dealing with the same hero or with somewhat similar situations, 
some of them written in verse suggested by the remarkable verse 
of their model, but the resemblance, even in versification, is 
only superficial. Piers Ploivman jjave rise to satirical allegories 
written in the alliterative long line and furnished the figures 
and the machinery for many satires in other metres, but the 
technical excellence of the first Piers Plowman poem was soon 
buried for centuries under the tremendous social significance 
of itself and its successors.* And Chaucer, in spite of the fact 
that he was praised and imitated by many writers and definitely 
claimed as master by more than one, not only transmitted to 
them scarcely any of the technical conquests he had made, 
but seems also to have been almost without success in creating 
any change in the taste of the public that read his poems so 
eagerly, any demand for better literature than had been written 
by his predecessors. 

Wide and lasting Chaucer’s influence undoubtedly was. Not 
only was all the court-poetry, all the poetry of writers who 
pretended to cultivation and refinement, throughout the centuiy, 
in England and Scotland, either directly or indirectly imitative 
of his work, but even the humblest productions of unpretentious 
writers show at times traces of his influence. Scotland was 
fortunate in having writers of greater ability than England had 
(see Scotland : Literature). In England the three chief followers 
of Chaucer known to us by name are Lydgate, Hoccleve (see 
Occleve) and Hawes. Because of their praise of Chaucer and 
their supposed personal relations to him, Lydgate and Hoccleve 
are almost inseparable in modern discussions, but 15th century 
readers and writers appear not to have associated them very 
closely. Indeed, Hoccleve is rarely mentioned, while Lydgate 
is not only mentioned continually, but continually praised as 
Chaucer’s equal or even superior. Hoccleve was not, to be sure, 
as prolific as Lydgate, but it is difficult to understand why his 
work, which compares favourably in quality with Lydgate’s, 
attracted so much less attention. The title of his greatest poem, 
De regimine principum, may have repelled readers who were 
not princely born, though they would have found the work full 
of the moral and prudential maxims and illustrative anecdotes 
80 dear to them ; but his attack upon Sir John Oldcastle as a 
heretic ought to have been decidedly to the taste of the orthodox 
upper classes, while his lamentations over his misspent youth, 
his tales and some of his minor poems might have interested 
any one. Of a less vigorous spirit than Lydgate, he was, in his 
mild way, more humorous and more original. Also despite his 
sense of personal loss in Chaucer’s death and his care to transmit 
to posterity the likeness of his beloved master, he seems to have 
been less slavish than Lydgate in imitating him. His memory 
is full of Chaucer’s phrases, he writes in verse-forms hallowed by 
the master’s use, and he tries to give to his lines the movement 
of Chaucer’s decasyllabics, but he is comparatively free from 
the influence of those early allegorical works of the Master which 
produced in the 15th century so dreary a flock of imitations. 

Lydgate’s productivity was enormous, — ^how great no man 
can say, for, as was the caie with Chaucer also, his fame caused 
many masterless poems to be ascribed to him, but, after making 
all necessary deductions, the amount of verse that has come 
down to us from him is astonishing. Here it may suffice to say 


that his translations are predominantly epic (140,000 lines), 
and his original compositions predominantly allegorical love 
poems or didactic poems. If there is anything duller than a dull 
epic it is a dull allegoiy, and Lydgate has achieved both. This 
is not to deny the existince of good passages in his epics and 
ingenuity in his allegories, but there is no pervading, persistent 
life in either. His epics, like almost all the narrative verse of 
the timCj whether epic, legend, versified chronicle or metrical 
romance, seem designed merely to satisfy the desire of 15th 
century readers for information, the craving for facts— true or 
fictitious — the same craving that made possible the poems on 
alchemy, on hunting, on manners and morals, on the duties of 
parish priests, on the seven liberal arts. His allegories, like 
most allegories of the age, are ingenious rearrangements of old 
figures and old machinery, they are full of what had once been 
imagination but had become merely memory assisted by clever- 
ness. The great fault of all his work, as of nearly all the literature 
of the age, is that it is merely a more or less skilful manipulation 
of what the author had somewhere read or heard, and not a 
faithful transcript of the author’s own peculiar sense or concep- 
tion of what he had seen or heard or read. The fault is not that 
the old is repeated, that a twice-told tale is retold, but that it is 
retold without being re-imagined by the teller of the tale, without 
taking on from his personality something that was not in it 
before. Style, to be sure, was a thing that Lydgate and his 
fellows tried to supply, and some of them supplied it abundantly 
according to their lights. But style meant to them external 
decoration, classical allusions, personifications, an inverted or 
even dislocated order of words, and that famous “ ornate 
diction,” those ** aureate terms,” with which they strove to 
surpass the melody, picturesqueness and dignity which, for all 
its simplicity, they somehow dimly discerned in the diction of 
Chaucer. 

Stephen Hawes, with his allegorical treatise on the seven liberal 
sciences, came later than these men, only to write worse. He was 
a disciple of Lydgate rather than of Chaucer, and is not only 
lacking in the vigour and sensitiveness which Lydgate sometimes 
displays, but exaggerates the defects of his master. 1 f it be a 
merit to have conceived the pursuit of knowledge under the form 
of the efforts of a knight to win the hand of his lady, it is almost 
the sole merit to wmdi Hawes can lay claim. Two or three 
good situations, an episode of low comedy, and the epitaph ot 
the Knight with its famous final couplet, exhaust the list of hit 
credits. The efforts that have been made to trace through Hawes 
the line of Spenser’s spiritual ancestry seem not well advised. 
The resemblances that have been pointed out are such as arise 
inevitably from the allegories and from the traditional material 
with which both worked. There is no reason to believe that 
Spenser owed his general conception to Hawes, or that the 
Faery Queene would have differed in even the slightest detail 
from its present form if the Pastime of Pleasure had never been 
written. The machinery of chivalric romance had already been 
applied to spiritual and moral themes in Spain without the aid 
of Hawes. 

It is obvious that the fundamental lack of all these men was 
imaginative power, poetic ability. This is a sufficient reason for 
failure to write good poetry. But why did not men of better 
ability devote themselves to literature in this age ? Was it 
because of the perturbed conditions arising from the prevalence 
of foreign and civil wars ? Perhaps not, though it is clear that 
if Sir Thomas Malory had perished in one of the many fights 
through which he lived, the chivalric and literary impulses 
which he perhaps received from the “ Fadre of Curteisy,” 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, would have gone for 
nothing and we should lack the Morte Darthur. But it may very 
well be that the wars and the tremendous industrial growth 
of England fixed the attention of the strongest and most original 
spirits among the younger men and so withdrew them from the 
possible attractions of literature. But, after all, whatever 
general truth may lie in such speculations, the way of a young 
man with his own life is as incalculable as any of the four things 
which Agur son of Jakeh declared to be past finding out ; local 
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and special accidents rather than general communal influences 
are apt to shape the choice of boys of exceptional character^ and 
we have many instances of great talents turning to literature 
or art when war or commerce or science was the dominant 
attraction of social life. * 

But even recognizing that the followers of Chaucer were not 
men of genius, it seems strange that their imitation of Chaucer 
was what it was. They not only entirely failed to see what his 
merits as an artist were and how greatly superior his mature 
work is to his earlier in point of technique; they even preferred 
the earlier and imitated it almost exclusively. Fur^ermore, 
his mastery of verse seemed to them to consist solely in writing 
verses of approximately four or five stresses and arranging them 
in couplets or in stanzas of seven or eight lines. Their preference 
for the early allegorical work can be explamed by their lack of 
taste and critical discernment and by the great vogue of 
allegorical writing in England and France. Men who are just 
beginning to think about the distinction between literature and 
ordinary writing usually feel that it consists in making literary 
expression differ as widely as possible from simple direct speech. 
For this reason some sort of artificial diction is developed and 
some artificial word order devised. Allegory is used as an 
elegant method of avoiding unpoetical plainness, and is an easy 
means of substituting logic for imagination. The failure to 
reproduce in some degree at least the melody and smoothness 
of Chaucer’s decasyllabic verse, and the particular form which 
that failure took in Lydgate, are to be explained by the fact 
that Lydgate and his fellows never knew how Chaucer’s verse 
sounded when properly read. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the disappearance of final unaccented e from many words or 
its instability in many others made it difficult for Lydgate and 
hi^ fellows to write melodious ver.se. Melodious verse has been 
written since the disappearance of all these sounds, and the 
possibility of a choice between a form with final fund one without 
it is not a hindrance but an advantage to a poet, as Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine and innumerable German poets have shown by 
their practice. The real difficulty with these men was that they 
pronounced Chaucer’s verse as if it were written in the English 
of their own day. As a matter of fact all the types of verse 
discovered by scholars in Lydgate’s poems can be discovered 
in Chaucer’s also if they be read with Lydgate’s pronunciation. 
Chaucer did not write archaic English, as some have supposed, — 
that is, English of an earlier age than his own, — it would have 
been impossible for him to do so with the unfailing accuracy 
he shows ; he did, however, write a conservative, perhaps an 
old-fashioned, English, such as was spoken by the conservative 
members of the class of society to which he was attached and 
for which he wrote. An English with fewer final «’s was already 
in existence among the less conservative classes, and this rapidly 
became standard English in consequence of the social changes 
which occurred during his own life. We know that a misunder- 
standing of Chaucer’s verse existed from the i6th century 
to the time of Thomas Tyrwhitt ; it seems clear that it began 
even earlier, in Chaucer’s own lifetime. 

There are several poems of the 15th century which were long 
ascribed to Chaucer. Among them are : — the Complaint of the 
Black Knight, or Complaint of a Lover's Life, now known to be 
Lydgate’s ; the Mother of God, now ascribed to Hoccleve ; the 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale, by Clanvowe ; La Belle Datfu sans 
merci, a, translation from the French of Alain Chartier by 
Richwd Ros,; Chaucer's Dream, or the Isle of Ladies*, the 
Assembly of Ladies ; the Flower and the Leaf \ and the Court of 
Love, The two poems of Lydgate and Hoccleve are as good as 
Chaucer’s poorest work. The Assembly of Ladies and the Flower 
and the Leaf are perhaps better than the Book of the Duchess, 
but not so good as the Parliament of Fowls, The Flower and the 
Leaf, it will be remembered, was very dear to John Keats, who, 
like all his contemporarieSj regarded it as Chaucer’s. An addi- 
tional interest attaches to both it and the Assembly of Ladies, 
from the fact that the author may have been a woman j Professor 
Skeat is, indeed, confident tliat he knows who the woman was 
and when she wrote. These poems, like the Court oj Love, are 
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thoroughly conventional in material, all the figures and poetical 
machir^ry may be found in dozens of other poems in England 
and France, as Professor Neilson has shown for the Court of Love 
and Mr Marsh for the Flower and the Leaf ; but there are a fresh- 
ness of spirit and a love of beauty in them that are not common ; 
the conventional birds and flowers are there, but they seem, 
like those of Chaucer’s Legend, to have some touch of life, and 
the conventional companies of ladies and gentlemen ride and talk 
and walk with natural grace and ease. The Court of Love is 
usually ascribed to a very late date, as late even as the middle 
of the i6th century. If this is correct, it is a notable mstance 
of the persistence of a Chaucerian influence. Ap ^ort has been 
made, to be sure, to show that it was written by Scogan and that 
the writing of it constituted the oflence mentioned by Chaucer 
in his Envoy to Scogan, but it has been clearly shown that this 
is impossible, both because the language is later than Scogan’s 
time and because nothing m the poem resembles the offence 
clearly described by Chaucer. 

Whatever may be true of the authorship of the Assembly of 
Ladies and the Flower and the Leaf, there were women writen 
in England in the middle ages. Juliana of Norwich wrote her 
Revelations of Divine Love before 1400. The much discussed 
Dame Juliana Berners, the supposed compiler of the treatise 
on hunting in the Book of St Albans, may be mythical, though 
there is no reason why a woman should not have written such 
a book ; and a shadowy figure that disappears entirely in the 
sunlight is the supposed authoress of tlw Nut Brown Maid, 
for if language is capable of definite meaning, the last stanza 
declares unequivocally that the poem is the work of a man. 
But there is a poem warning young women against entering a 
nunnery which may be by a woman, and there is an interestmg 
entry among the records of New Romney for 1463-1464, “ Paid 
to Agnes Forde for the play of the Interlude of our Lord’s 
Passion, 6s. 8d.,” which is apparently the earliest mention of a 
woman dramatist in England. Finally, Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VIL, not only aided scholai's 
and encouraged writers, but herself translated the (spurious) 
fourth book of St Thomas k Kempis’s Imitatio Christi, Anotlier 
Margaret, the duchess of Burgundy, it will be remembered, 
encouraged Caxton in his translation and printing. Women 
seem, indeed, to have been especially lovers of books and patrons 
of writers, and Skelton, if we may believe his Garland of Laurel, 
was surrounded by a bevy of ladies comparable to a modem 
literary club ; Erasmus’s Suffragette Convention may correspond 
to no reality, but the Learned Lady arguing against the Monk 
for the usefulness and pleasure derived Jrom books was not an 
unknown type. Women were capable of many things in the 
middle ages. English records show them to have been physi- 
cians, churchwardens, justices of the peace and sheriffs, and, 
according to a satirist, they were also priests. 

The most original and powerful poetry of the 15 th century 
was composed in popular forms for the ear of ^ common 
people and was apparently written without conscious artistic 
purpose. Three classes of productions deserve special attention, 
— songs and carols, populm ballads and certain dramatic com- 
positions. The songs and carols belong to a species which nmy 
have existed in England before the Norman Conquest, but whidi 
certainly was greatly modified by the musical and lyric foiw of 
France. The best of them are the direct and simple if not 
entirely artless expressions of personal emotion, and even when 
they contain, as tl^y sometimes do, the description of a person, 
a situation, or an event, they deal with these things so subjec- 
tively, confine themselves so closely to the rendering of the 
emotional effect upon the singer, that they lose none of their 
directness or simplicity. Some of them d^ with secul£^ sub- 
jects, some with religious, and some are curioqs and delightful 
blendings of religious worship and aspirat^ wi^ earthly tender- 
ness for the embodiments of helpless infancy and protecting 
motherhood which gave Christianity so much of its wwer over 
the affections and imagination of the middle ages. Even those 
which begin as mere expressions of joy in the Yule-tide eating 
and drinl^ing and merriment catch at moments hints of higher 
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joys/of finer emotions, and lift singer and ^rer above the noise 
and stir of earth. Hundreds of songs written and sung in the 
15th century must have perished; many, no doubt, lived only a 
single season and were never even written down ; but cJiance 
has preserved enough of them to make us wonder at the age 
which could produce such masterpieces of tantalizing simplicity. 

The lyrics which describe a situation form a logical, if not a 
real transition to those which narrate an episode or an event. 
The most famous of the latter, the Nut Brown Maid, has often 
been called a ballad, and “ l;^ical ballad it is in the sense 
cstablhfhcd by Coleridge and Wordsworth, but its affinities are 
rather with the song or carol than with the folk-ballad, and, like 
Henry son’s charming Robin and Malkin, it is certainly the 
work of a man of culture and of conscious artistic purpose and 
methods. Unaccompainied, as it is, by any other work of the 
same author, this pisem, with its remarkal3le technical merits, 
is an even more astortfshing literary phenomenon than the famous 
single sonnet of Blanco White. It can hardly be doubted that 
the author learned his technique from the songs and carols. 

The folk-ballad, like the song or carol, belongs in some form 
to immemorial antiquity. It is doubtless a mistake to suppose 
that any ballad has been preserved to us that is a purely com- 
munal product, a confection of the common knowledge, tradi- 
tions and emotions of the community wrought by subconscious 
processes into a song that finds chance but inevitable utterance 
through one or more individuals as the whole commune moves 
in its molecular dance. But it is equally a mistake to argue that 
ballads arc e.ssentially metrical romances in a state of decay. Both 
the matter and the manner of most of the liest ballads forbid 
such a supposition, and it can hardly be doubted that in some of 
the folk-ballads of the 15th century are preserved not only 
traditions of dateless antiquity, but formal elements and technical 
processes that actually are derived from communal song and 
dance. By the 15th century, however, communal habits and 
processes of composition had ceased, and the traditional ele- 
ments, formulae and technique had become merely conventional 
aids and guides for the individual singer. Ancient as they were, 
conventional as, in a sense, they also were, they exercis^ none 
of the deadening, benumbing influence of ordinary conventions. 
They furnished, one may say, a vibrant framework of emotional 
expression, each tone of which moved the hearers all the more 
powerfully because it had sung to them so many old, unhappy, 
far-off things, so many battles and treacheries and sudden griefs ; 
a fraimework which the individual singer needed only to fill 
ofUt with the simplest statement of the event which had stirred 
his own imagination and passions to produce, not a work of 
art, but a song of universal appeal. Not a work of art, because 
there are scarcely half a dozen ballads that are really works of 
art, and the greatest ballads are not among these. There is 
scarcely one that is free from excrescences, from dulness, from 
trivialities, from additions that would spoil their greatest 
situations and their greatest lines, were it not that we resolutely 
shut our ears and our eyes, as we should, to all but their greatest 
moments. But at their bwt moments the best ballads have an 
almost incomparable power, and to a people sick, as we are, of 
the ordinary, the usual, the very trivialities and impertinences 
of the ballads only help to define and emphasize these best 
moments. In histories of English literature the ballads have 
been so commonly discussed in connexion with their rediscovery 
in the iStiii century, that we are apt to forget that some of the 
very best were demonstrably composed in the 15th and that 
many others of uncertain date probably belong to the same time. 

Alon^ with the genuine ballads dealing with a recent event or 
a traditional theme there were ballads in which earKer romances 
am retold in ballad style. This was doubtless inevitable in 
view of the increasing epic tendency of the ballad and the interest 
still felt in metrical i^ances, but it should not mislead us into 
regarding the genuine folk-ballad as an out-growth of the 
metric^ romance. f 

Besides tiie ordinary epic or narrative ballad, the i5tii century 
produced ballads in dramatic form^ or, perhaps it were better 
to say, dramatized some of its epic ballads. How commonly 


this was done we do not know, blit the scanty records of the 
period indicate that it was a widespread custom, though only 
three plays of this character (all concerning Robin Hood) have 
come down to us. These plays had, however, no further inde- 
pendent development, but merely furnished elements of incident 
and atmosphere to later plays of a more highly organized type. 
With these ballad plays may also be mentioned the Christmas 
plays (usually of St George) and the sword-dance plays, which 
also flourished in the 15th century, but survive for us only as 
obscure elements in the masques and plays of Ben Jonson and in 
such modem rustic performances as lliomas Hardy has so 
dmrmingly described in The Return of the Native. 

The additions which the 15th century made to the ancient 
tycles of Scripture plays, the so-called Mysteries, are another 
instance of a literary effort which spent itself in vain (see 
Drama). The most notable of these ore, of course, the world 
renowned comic scenes in the Towneky (or Wakefield) Plays, in 
the pageants of Cain, of Noah and of the Shepherds. In none 
of these is the 15th century^ writer responsible for the original 
comic intention ; in the pageants of Cain and of the Shepherd.^ 
fragments of the work of a 14th century writer still remain to 
prove the earlier existence of the comic conception, and that it 
was traditional in the Noah pageant we know from the testimony 
of Chaucer’s Miller ; but none the less the 15th century writer 
was a comic dramati.st of original power and of a skill in the 
development of both character and situation previously un- 
exampled in England. The inabilitv of Lydgate to develop a 
comic conception is strikingly displayed if one compares his 
Pageant for Presentation before the King at Hereford with the 
work of this unknown artist. But in our admiration for this 
man and his famous episode of Mak and the fictitious infant, we 
are apt to forget the equally fine, though very different qualities 
shown in some of the later pageants of the York Plays. Such, 
for example, is the final pageant, that of the Last Judgment, a 
drama of slow and majestic movement, to be sure, but with a 
large and fine conception of the great situation, and a noble and 
dignified elocution not inadequate to the theme. 

The Abraham and Isaac play of the Brome MS., extant as a 
separate play and perhaps so performed, which has been so 
greatly admired for its cumulative pathos, also belongs de- 
monstrably to this century. It is not, as has been supposed, 
an intermediate stage between Ifrench plays and the Chester 
Abraham and Isaac, Init is derived directly' from the latter by 
processes which comparison of the two eatsily reveals. Scripture 
plays of a type entirely different from the well-known cyclic 
mysteries, apparently confined to the Passion and Resurrection 
and the related events, become known to us for the first time in 
the records of this century. Such plays seem to have been 
confined to the towns of the south, and, as both their location 
and their structure suggest, may have been borrowed from 
Ifrance. In any event, the records show that they flourished 
greatly and that new versions were made from time to time. 

Another form of the medieval drama, the Morality Play, had 
its origin in the 15th century, — or else very late in the 14th. 
The earliest known examples of it in England date from about 
1420. These are the CasUe of Perseverance and the Pride of Life. 
Others belonging to the century ere Mind, Will and Understand* 
ing, Mankind and Medwall's Nature. There arc also parts of 
two pageants in the Ludus Coventriae (c. 1460) that are commonly 
classed as Moralities, and these, together with the existence of e 
few personified abstractions in other plays, have led some critics 
to suppose that the Morality was derived from the Mystery by 
the gradual introduction of personified abstractions in the place 
of real persons. But the two kinds of plays arc fundamentally 
different, different in subject and in technique ; and no replace* 
ment of real persons by personifications can change a Mystery 
into a Morality. Moreover, the Moralitj^ features in Mysteries 
are later than the origin of the Morality kself and are due to the 
influence of the latter. The Morality Play is merely a dramatized 
allegory, and derives its characters end its peculiar technique 
from the application of tiie dramatic method to the allegory, 
the favourite literary form of the middle ages. None of the 15th 
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century Moralities is literature of the first rank, thou|^ both the 
Castle oj Persmmnc€%xv^ Pride of Lt/tf contain passages ringing 
with a passionate sincerity that communicates itseif to the 
hearer or reader. But it was not until the beginning of the 
i6th century that a Morality of pesmanent human interest 
appeared in JStwyman, which, after sdl, is a trsuifilation from 
the Dutch, as is clearly proved by the fact that in the two prayers 
near the end of the play the Dutch has complicated but regular 
stanzas, whereas the English has only irregularly rhymed 
passages. 

Besides the Mysteries and Moralities, the 15th century had also 
Miracle Plays, properly so called, dealing with the lives, martyr- 
doms and miracles of saints. As we know these only from 
records of their performance or their mere existence — no texts 
have been preserved to us, except the very curious Play of ihe 
Sacrament— It is impossible to speak of their literary or dramatic 
qualities . The M iracle Play as a form was, of course, not confined 
to the 1 5th century. Notwithstanding the assertions of historians 
of literature that it died out in England soon after hs introduction 
at the beginning of the 12th century, its existence can be demon- 
strated from €, 1 1 10 to the time of Shakespeare. But records 
seem to indicate that it flourished especially during this period 
of supposed barrenness. 

What was the nature of the Komedy of Troylous and 
Pandor " performed before tTcnry VIII. on the 6th of January 
1516 we have no means of knowing. It is very early indeed 
to assume the influence of either classical or Italian drama, 
and although we have no records of similar plays from the 15th 
century, it must be remembered that our records are scanty, 
that the middle ages applied the dramatic method to all sorts of 
material, and that it is therefore not impossible that secular 
plays like this were performed at court at a much earlier date. 
The record at any rate does not indicate that it was a new type 
of play, and the (iriselda story had been dramatized in France, 
Italy and the Netherlands before 1500. 

That not much good prose was written in the 15th century is 
less surprising than that so little good verse was written. The 
technique of verse composition had been studied and mastered 
in the preceding age, as we have seen, but the technique of prose 
had apparently received no serious consideration. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any one thought of prose as a possible medium of 
artistic expression. Chaucer apparently did not, in spite of the 
comparative excellence of his Preface to the Astrolabe and his 
occasional noteworthy successes with the difficulties of the 
philosophy of Boethius; Wycliffe is usually clumsy; and the 
translators of Mandeville, though they often give us passages 
of great charm, obviously were plain men who merely translated 
as best they could. There was, however, a comparatively large 
amount of prose written in the 15th century, mainly for religious 
or educational purposes, dealing with the same sorts of subjects 
that were dealt with in \'ersc, and in some cases not distinguish- 
able from the verse by any feature but the absence of rhyme. 
The vast body of this we must neglect ; only five writers need 
be named : John Capgrave, Reginald Pecock, Sir John Fortescue. 
Caxton and Malory. Capgrave, the compiler of the first chronicle 
in English prose since tht Conquest, wrote by preference in 
Latin ; hLs English is a condescension to those who could not 
read Latin and has the qualities which belong to the talk of an 
earnest and sincere man of commonplace ability. Pecock and 
Fortescue are more important. Pecock (r. 1395-r. 1460) was 
a man of singularly acute and logical mind. He prided himself 
upon his dialectic skill and his faculty lor discovering arguments 
that had been overlooked by others. His writings, therefore — 
or at least the Repressor — are exceUent in general structure and 
arrangement, his ideas are presented dearly and simply, with 
few digressions or excrescences, and his sentences, though 
sometimes too loiig, are more like modem prose than any others 
before the age of Elizabeth. His style is lightened by frequent 
figures of speech, mostly illustrative, and really illustrative, of 
his ideas, while his inteUectual ingenuity cannot fail to interest 
even those whom his prejudices and preconceptions repel. 
Fortcacue, like Capgrave, wrote by preference in Latin, and, like 


Pecock, was philosophical and controversdaL But Ids principal 
English work, the Difference katsaeen an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy, dihm from Pecock’s in being rather a pleading than 
I a logical argument, and the geniality and glowing patriotism 
of its author give it a far greater human interest. 

No new era in literary composition was marked by the activity 
of William Caxton as translator and publisher, though the prmt- 
ing-press has,, of course, changed fundamentally the problem 
of the dissemination and preservation of culture, and thereby 
ultimately affected literary production profoundly. But neither 
Caxtcm nor the writers whose works he printed produced anything 
new in form or spirit. His publications range, over the whole 
field of 15th century literature, and no doubt he tried, as his 
quaint prefaces indicate, to direct the public taste tQ.wbat was 
best among the works of the past, as when he printed and re- 
printed the Canterbury Tales, but among all his numerous 
publications not one is the herald of a new era. The only book of 
permanent interest as literature which he introduced to the 
world was the Matte Darihur of Sir Thomas Malory, and this is a 
compilation from older romances (see Arthurian Lrgend). 
It is, to be sure, the one book of permanent literary significance 
produced in England in the 15th century ; it glows with the 
warmth and beauty of the old knight’s conception of chivalry 
and his love for die great deeds and great men of the visionary 
past, and it continually allures the reader by its fresh and vivid 
diction and by a syntax which, though sometimes faulty, has 
almost always a certain naive charm ; “ thystorye (;>. the 
liistory) of the sayd Arthur,” as Caxton long ago declared, “ is 
so gloryous and shynyng, that he is stalled in the first place 
of the moost noble, beste and worthyest of the Cry s ten men ” ; 
it is not, however, as the first of a new species, but as the final 
flower of an old that this glorious and shining book retains its 
place in English literature. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the wars and the growth 
of industrial life in England in withdrawing men of the best 
abilities from the pursuit of literature, neither these causes 
nor any other interfered with the activity of writers of lesser 
powers. The amount of writing is really astonishing, as is also 
its range. More than three hundred separate works (exclusive 
of the large number still ascribed to Lydgate and of the seventy 
printed by Caxton) have been made accessible by the Early 
English Text Society and other public or private presses, and 
it seems probable that an equal number remains as yet un- 
published. No list of these writings can be given here, but it 
may not be unprofitable to indicate the range of interests by 
noting the classes of writing represented* Tl^ classification is 
necessarily rough, as some writings belong to more than one 
type. We may note, first, love poems, allegorical and un- 
allegorical, narrative, didactic, lyrical and quasi-lyrical ; poems 
autobiographical and exculpatory ; poems of eulogy and appeal 
for aid ; tales of entertainment or instruction, in prose and in 
verse ; histories ancient and modem, and brief accounts of 
recent historical events, in prose and in verse ; prose romances 
and metrical romances ; legends and lives of saints, in prose and 
in verse; poems and prose works of religious meditation, 
devotion and controversy ; treatises of religious instruction, in 
prose and in verse; ethical and philosophical treatises, and 
ethical and prudential treatises ; treatises of government, of 
political economy, of foreign travel, of hygiene, of surgery, of 
alchemy, of heraldry, of hunting and hawking and fishing, of 
farming, of good manners, and of cooking and carving. Prosaic 
and intended merely to serve practical uses as many of these 
were, verse is the medium of expression as often as prose. Besides ^ 
this large amount and variety of English compositions, it must * 
be remembered that much was also written in Latin, and that 
Latin and French works of this and other centuries were read by 
the educated classes. 

Although the intellectual and spiritual movement which wc 
call the Italian Renaissance was not unknown in England in the 
14th and 15th centuries, it is not strange that it exercised no 
perceptible influence upon English literature, except in the case 
of Chaucer. Chaucer was the only English man of letters before 
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the i6th century who knew Italian literature. The Italians who 
visited England and the Englishmen who visited Italy were 
interested; not in literature; but in scholarship. Such studies 
as were pursued by Free, Grey, Flemming, Tilly, Gunthorpe 
and others who went to Italy, made them better grammarians 
and rhetoricians, and.no doubt gave them a freer, wider outlook, 
but upon their return to England they were immediately absorbed 
in administrative cares, which left them little leisure for literary 
composition, even if they had had any inclination to write. 
They prepared the way, however, for the leaders of the great 
intellectual awakenii^ which began in England with Linacre, 
G>let, More and their fellows, and which finally culminated in 
the age of Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Jonson, Gilbert, Harvey 
and Harriott. 

When the middle ages ceased in England it is impossible to 
say definitely. Long after the new learning and culture of the 
Renaissance had be<ln introduced there, long after classical and 
Italian models were eagerly chosen and followed, the epic and 
lyric models of the middle ages were admired and imitated, 
and the ancient forms of the drama lived side by side with the 
new until the time of Shakespeare himself. John Skelton, 
although according to Erasmus “ unum Britannicarum literarum 
lumen ac decus,^’ and although possessing great originality and 
vigour both in diction and in versification when attacking his 
enemies or indulging in playful rhyming, was not only a great 
admirer of Lydgate, but equalled even the worst of his prede- 
cessors in aureate pedantries of diction, in complicated im- 
possibilities of syntax, and in meaningless inversions of word- 
order whenever he wished to write elegant and dignified litera- 
ture. And not a little of the absurd diction of the middle of the 
1 6th century is merely a continuation of the bad ideals and 
practices of the refined writers of the 15th. 

In fine, the 15th century has, aside from its vigorous, though 
sometimes coarse, popular productions, little that can interest 
the lover of literature. It offers, however, in richest profusion 
problems for the literary antiquarian and the student of the 
relations between social conditions and literary productivity, — 
problems which have usually been attacked only with the light 
weapons of irresponsible speculation, but which may perhaps 
be solved by a careful comparative study of many literatures 
and many periods. Moreover, although in the quality of its 
literary output it is decidedly inferior to the 14th century, the 
amount and the wide range of its productions indicate the gradual 
extension of the habit of reading to classes of society that were 
previously unlettered ; and this was of great importance for the 
future of English literature, just as the innumerable dramatic 
performances throughout England were important in developing 
audiences for Marlowe and Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

For bibliography sec vol. ii. of the Cambridge History of Literature 
(1909) ; and Brandi's Geschichte der mittelenglischen Liter atur (re- 
print^ from Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie). Inter- 
esting general discussions be found in the larger histories of 
English Literature, such as Ten Brink’s, Jusserand^s, and (a little 
more antiquated) Courthope's and Morley’s. (J. M. Ma.) 

III. Elizabethan Times 

General Influences ^ and Prologue to 1379 . — The history of 
letters in England from Morels Utopia (1516), the first Platonic 
vision, to Milton’s Samson Agonistes (1671), the latest classic 
tragedy, is one and continuous. That is the period of the English 
Renaissance, in the wider sense; and it covers all and more of 
the literature loosely called “ Elizabethan.” With all its com- 
• plexity and subdivisions, it has as real a unity as the age of 
Perides, or that of Petrarch and BoCcaccio, or the period in 
Germany that includes both Lessing and Heine. It is peculiar 
in length of span, in variety of power, and in wealth of production, 
though its master-works on the greater scale are relatively few. 
It is distinct, while never quite cut off, from the middle age 
preceding, and also from ^ classical or ** Augustan ” age that 
followed. The coming of Bidden denoted a new phase j but it 
was still a phase of the Renaissance ; and the break that declared 
itself about 1660 counts as nothing beside the break with the 
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middle ages ; for this implied the whole change in art, thought 
and temper, which re-created the European mind. It is true 
that many filaments unite Renaissance and middle a^es, not 
only in the religious and purely intellectual region, but in that of 
art. The matter of Geogrey of Monmouth, the tales of Arthur 
and of Troilus, the old fairy folklore of the South, the topic of 
the Falls of Princes, lived on ; and so did the characteristic 
medieval form, allegory and many of the old metres of the 14th 
century. But then these things were transformed, often out of 
knowledge. Shakespeare’s use of tlie histories of Macbeth, 
Lear and Troilus, and Spenser’s of the allegoric romance, are 
examples. And when the gifts of the middle ages are not trans- 
formed, as in the Mirror for Magistrates, they strike us as sur- 
vivals from a lost world. 

So vital a change took long in the working. The English 
Renaissance of letters only came into full fiower during the last 
twenty years of the 16th century, later than in any Southern 
land ; but it was all the richer for delay, and would have missed 
many a life-giving element could it have been driven forward 
sooner. If the actual process of genius is beyond analysis, we 
can still notice the subjects which genius receives, or chooses, 
to work upon, and also the vesture which it chooses for them ; 
and we can watch some of the forces that long retard but in 
the end fertilize these workings of genius. 

What, then, in England, were these forces ? Two of them 
lie outside letters, namely, the political settlement, culminating 
in the later reign of Elizabeth, and the religious 
settlement, whereby the Anglican Church grew out of 
the English Reformation. A third force lay within 
the sphere of the Renaissance itself, in the narrower meaning of 
the term. It was culture — the prefatory work of culture and 
education, which at once prepared and put off the flowering of 
pure genius. Elizabethan ” literature took its complexion 
from the circumstance that all these three forces were in operation 
at once. The Church began to be fully articulate, just when the 
national feeling was at its highest, and the tides of classical and 
immigrant culture were strongest. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Shakespeare’s Henry V, 
came in the same decade (1590-1600). But these three forces, 
political, religious and educational, were of very different 
duration and value. The enthusiasm of 1590-1600 was already 
dying down in the years 1600-1610, when the great tragedies 
were written ; and soon a wholly new set of political forces 
began to tell on art. The religious inspiration was mainly 
confined to certain important channels ; and literature as a 
whole, from first to last, was far more secular than religious. 
But Renaissance culture, in its ramifications and consequences, 
tells all the time and over the whole field, from 1500 to 1660. 
It is this culture which really binds together the long and varied 
chronicle. Before passing to narrative, a short review of each 
of these elements is required. 

Down to 1579 the Tudor rule was hardly a direct inspiration 
to authors. The reign of Henry VII. was first duly told by Bacon, 
and that of Heniy VIII. staged by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, in the time of James 1 . Sir Thomas More 
found in Roper, and Wolsey in Cavendish, sound biographers, who 
are nearly the earliest in the language. The later years of Henry 
VIIL were full of episodes too tragically picturesque for safe 
handling in the lifetime of his children. The next two reigns 
were engrossed with the religious war ; and the first twenty years 
of Elizabeth, if they laid the bases of an age of peace, well-being, 
and national self-confidence that was to prove a teeming soil 
for letters, were themselves poor in themes for patriotic art. 
The abortive treason of the northern earls was echoed only in a 
ringing ballad. But the voyagers, freebooters, and explorers 
reported their experiences, as a duty, not for fame ; and these, 
though not till the golden age, were edited by Hakluyt, imd 
fledged the poetic fancies that took wing from the “ Indian 
Peru” to the “still-vext Bermoothes.” Yet, in default of any 
true historian, the queen’s wise delays and diplomacies that 
upheld the English power, and her refusal to launch on a Pro- 
testant ora national war until occasion compelled and the country 
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was ready^ were subjects as uninspiring to poets as the burning 
questions of the royd marriage or the royal title. But by 1580 
the nation was hlled with, the sense of Elizabeth’s success and 
greatness and of its own prosperity. No shorter struggle and 
no less achievement could have nurse^ the insolent^ jubilant 
patriotism of the years that followed ; a feeling that for good 
reasons was peculiar to England among the nations, and created 
the peculiar forms of the chronicle play and poem. These were 
borrowed neither from antiquity nor from abroad, and were 
never afterwards revived. The same exultation found its way 
into the current forms of ode and pastoral, of masque and 
allegory, and into many a dedication and interlude of prose. 
It was so strong as to outlive the age that gave it warrant. The 
passion for England, the passion of England for herself, animates 
the bulk of Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, which was finished so late 
as 1622. But the public issues were then changing, the temper 
was darker ; and the civil struggle was to speak less in poetry 
than in the prose of political theory and ecclesiastical argument, 
until its after-explosion came in the verse of Milton. 

The English Reformation, so long political rather than 
doctrinal or imaginative, cost much writing on all sides ; but 
no book like Calvin’s Insiiiuiion is its trophy, at once 
defining the religious change for millions of later men 
and marking a term of departure in the national prose. 
Still, the debating weapons, the axes and billhooks, of vernacular 
English were sharpened—somewhat jaggedly— in the pamphlet 
battles that dwarfed the original energies of Sir Thomas More 
and evoked those of Tyndale and his friends. The powers of the 
same style were proved for descriptiv^e economy by Starkey’s 
Dialogue between Pole and Lupset, and for religious appeal 
by the blunt sound rhetoric and forthright jests in the sermons 
of Latimer (died 1555). Foxe's reports of the martyrs are the 
type of early Protestant English (1563); but the reforming 
divines seldom became real men of letters even v/hen their 
Puritanism, or discontent with the final Anglican settlement 
and its temper, began to announce itself. Their spirit, however, 
comes out in many a corner of poetry, in Gascoigne’s Steel Glass 
as in Spenser’s Shepherd^ $ Calendar ; and the English Reforma- 
tion lived partly on its pre-natal memories of Langland as well 
as of Wyclifie. The fruit of the struggle, though retarded, was 
ample. Carrying on the work of Fisher and Cranmer, the new 
church became the nursing mother of English prose, and trained 
it more than any single influence, — trained it so well, for the 
purposes of sacred learning, translation and oratory, and also 
as a medium of poetic feeling, that in these activities England 
came to rival France. How late any religious writer of true rank 
arose may be seen by the lapse of over half a century between 
Henry VIII.’s Act of Supremacy and Hooker’s treatise. But 
after Hooker the chain of eloquent divines was unbroken for a 
hundred years. 

Renaissance culture had many stages and was fed from many 
streams. At the outset of the century, in the wake of Erasmus, 
under the teaching of Colet and his friends, there 
e^an^ spread a sounder knowledge of the Greek and Lato 
tongues, of the classic texts, and so of the ancient life 
and mind. This period of humanism in the stricter sense was far 
less brilliant than in Italy and France. No very great scholar or 
savant arose in Britain for a long time ; but neo-Latin literature, 
the satellite of scholarship, shone brightly in George Buchanan. 
But scholarship was created and secured ; and in at lea^ one, 
rather solitary, work of power, the Utopia (which remained in 
Latin till 1551), the fundamental process was begun which 
appropriates the Greek mind, not only for purposes of schooling, 
but as a source of hew and independent thinking. In and after 
the middle of the century the classics were again put forward 
by Cheke, by Wilson in his Art of Rhetoric (i 553 )» “^d by Ascham 
in his letters and in his Sckoolntasier {iS 7 ^)> the tine staple 
of humane education, and the pattern for a simple yet lettered 
English. The literature of translations from the classics, in 
prose and verse, increased ; and these works, at first plain, 
business-like, and uninspired, slowly rose in style and power, 
and at last, like the translations from modem tongues, were 
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written by a series of masters of English, who thus introduced 
Plutarch and Tacitus to poets and historians. This labour of 
mediation was encouraged by the rapid expansion and reform 
of the two universities, of which almost every great master except 
Shakespeare was a member ; and even Shakespeare had ample 
Latin for his purpose. 

The direct impact of the classics on ‘‘ Elizabethan ” literature, 
whether through such translations or the originals, would take 
long to describe. But their indirect impact is far ^ 
stronger, though in result the two are hard to discern, 

This is another point that distinguishes the EngUsh 
Renaissance from the Italian or the French, and makes 
it more complex. The knowledge of the thought, art and 
enthusiasms of Rome and Athens constantly came round through 
Italy or France, tinted and charged in the passage with something 
characteristic of those countries. The early playwrights read 
Seneca in Latin and English, but also the foreign Senecan 
tragedies. Spenser, when starting on his pastorals, studied the 
Sicilians, but also Sonnazaro and Marot. Shakespeare saw’ 
heroic antiquity through Plutarch, but also, surely, through 
Montaigne’s reading of antiquity. Few of the poets can have 
distinguished the original fountain of Plato from the canalized 
supply of the Italian Neoplatonists. The influence, however, 
of Cicero on the Anglican pulpit was immediate as well as 
constant; and so was that of the conciser Roman masters, 
Sallust and Tacitus, on Ben Jonson and on Bacon. Such 
scattered examples only intimate the existence of two gr^t 
chapters of English literary history, — the effects of the classics 
and tlie effects of Italy. The bibliography of 16th-century 
translations from the Italian in the fields of political and moral 
speculation, poetry, fiction and the drama, is so large as itself 
to tell part of the story. The genius of Italy served the genius 
of England in three distinctive ways. It inspired the recovery, 
with new modulations, of a lost music and a lost prosody. It 
modelled many of the chief poetic forms, which soon were 
developed out of recognition ; such were tragedy, allegory, song, 
pastoral and sonnet. Thirdly, it disclosed some of the master- 
thoughts upon government and conduct formed both by the old 
and the new Mediterranean world. Machiavelli, the student 
of ancient Rome and modern Italy, riveted the creed of Bacon. 
It might be said that never has any modern people so influenced 
another in an equal space of time— and letters, here as ever, 
are only the voice, the symbol, of a whole life and culture-— if 
we forgot the sway of French in the later 17th and i8th centuries. 
And the power of French was alive also in the i6th. The 
track of Marot, of Ronsard and the Pl^ad and Desportes, of 
Rabelais and Calvin and Montaigne, is found in England, 
Journeymen like Boisteau and Belleforest handed on immortal 
tales. The influence is noteworthy of Spanish mannerists, 
above all of Guevara upon sententious prose, and of the novelists 
and humorists, headed by Cervantes, upon the drama. German 
legend is found not only in Marlowe’s Faustus, but in the by- 
ways of play and story. It will be long before the rich and 
coloured tangle of these threads has been completely unravdled 
with due tact and science. The presence of one strand may 
here be mentioned, which appears in unexpected spots. 

As in Greece, and as in the day of Coleridge and Shelley, the 
fabric of poetry and prose is shot through with philosophical 
ideas; a further distinction from other literatures 
like the Spanish of the golden age or the French Mopky, 
of 1830. But these were not so much the ideas of 
the new physical science and of Bacon' as of the ethical and 
metaphysical ferment. The wave of free talk in the circles 
of Marlowe, Greville and Raleigh ripples through their writing. 
Though the direct influence of Giorc^o Bruno on English 
writers is probably limited to a reminiscence in the Faerie 
Queene (Book vii.), he was well acquainted with Sidney and 
Greville, argued for the Copernican theory at Greville’s house, 
lectured on the soul at Oxford, and published his epoch- 
marking Italian dialogues during his two years’ stay (1583- 
1585) in London. The debates in the earlier spools of 
Italy on the nature and tenure of the soul are heard in the 
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the i6th century who knew Italian literature. The Italians who 
visited England and the Englishmen who visited Italy were 
interested; not in literature; but in scholarship. Such studies 
as were pursued by Free, Grey, Flemming, Tilly, Gunthorpe 
and others who went to Italy, made them better grammarians 
and rhetoricians, and.no doubt gave them a freer, wider outlook, 
but upon their return to England they were immediately absorbed 
in administrative cares, which left them little leisure for literary 
composition, even if they had had any inclination to write. 
They prepared the way, however, for the leaders of the great 
intellectual awakenii^ which began in England with Linacre, 
G>let, More and their fellows, and which finally culminated in 
the age of Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Jonson, Gilbert, Harvey 
and Harriott. 

When the middle ages ceased in England it is impossible to 
say definitely. Long after the new learning and culture of the 
Renaissance had be<ln introduced there, long after classical and 
Italian models were eagerly chosen and followed, the epic and 
lyric models of the middle ages were admired and imitated, 
and the ancient forms of the drama lived side by side with the 
new until the time of Shakespeare himself. John Skelton, 
although according to Erasmus “ unum Britannicarum literarum 
lumen ac decus,^’ and although possessing great originality and 
vigour both in diction and in versification when attacking his 
enemies or indulging in playful rhyming, was not only a great 
admirer of Lydgate, but equalled even the worst of his prede- 
cessors in aureate pedantries of diction, in complicated im- 
possibilities of syntax, and in meaningless inversions of word- 
order whenever he wished to write elegant and dignified litera- 
ture. And not a little of the absurd diction of the middle of the 
1 6th century is merely a continuation of the bad ideals and 
practices of the refined writers of the 15th. 

In fine, the 15th century has, aside from its vigorous, though 
sometimes coarse, popular productions, little that can interest 
the lover of literature. It offers, however, in richest profusion 
problems for the literary antiquarian and the student of the 
relations between social conditions and literary productivity, — 
problems which have usually been attacked only with the light 
weapons of irresponsible speculation, but which may perhaps 
be solved by a careful comparative study of many literatures 
and many periods. Moreover, although in the quality of its 
literary output it is decidedly inferior to the 14th century, the 
amount and the wide range of its productions indicate the gradual 
extension of the habit of reading to classes of society that were 
previously unlettered ; and this was of great importance for the 
future of English literature, just as the innumerable dramatic 
performances throughout England were important in developing 
audiences for Marlowe and Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

For bibliography sec vol. ii. of the Cambridge History of Literature 
(1909) ; and Brandi's Geschichte der mittelenglischen Liter atur (re- 
print^ from Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie). Inter- 
esting general discussions be found in the larger histories of 
English Literature, such as Ten Brink’s, Jusserand^s, and (a little 
more antiquated) Courthope's and Morley’s. (J. M. Ma.) 

III. Elizabethan Times 

General Influences ^ and Prologue to 1379 . — The history of 
letters in England from Morels Utopia (1516), the first Platonic 
vision, to Milton’s Samson Agonistes (1671), the latest classic 
tragedy, is one and continuous. That is the period of the English 
Renaissance, in the wider sense; and it covers all and more of 
the literature loosely called “ Elizabethan.” With all its com- 
• plexity and subdivisions, it has as real a unity as the age of 
Perides, or that of Petrarch and BoCcaccio, or the period in 
Germany that includes both Lessing and Heine. It is peculiar 
in length of span, in variety of power, and in wealth of production, 
though its master-works on the greater scale are relatively few. 
It is distinct, while never quite cut off, from the middle age 
preceding, and also from ^ classical or ** Augustan ” age that 
followed. The coming of Bidden denoted a new phase j but it 
was still a phase of the Renaissance ; and the break that declared 
itself about 1660 counts as nothing beside the break with the 
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middle ages ; for this implied the whole change in art, thought 
and temper, which re-created the European mind. It is true 
that many filaments unite Renaissance and middle a^es, not 
only in the religious and purely intellectual region, but in that of 
art. The matter of Geogrey of Monmouth, the tales of Arthur 
and of Troilus, the old fairy folklore of the South, the topic of 
the Falls of Princes, lived on ; and so did the characteristic 
medieval form, allegory and many of the old metres of the 14th 
century. But then these things were transformed, often out of 
knowledge. Shakespeare’s use of tlie histories of Macbeth, 
Lear and Troilus, and Spenser’s of the allegoric romance, are 
examples. And when the gifts of the middle ages are not trans- 
formed, as in the Mirror for Magistrates, they strike us as sur- 
vivals from a lost world. 

So vital a change took long in the working. The English 
Renaissance of letters only came into full fiower during the last 
twenty years of the 16th century, later than in any Southern 
land ; but it was all the richer for delay, and would have missed 
many a life-giving element could it have been driven forward 
sooner. If the actual process of genius is beyond analysis, we 
can still notice the subjects which genius receives, or chooses, 
to work upon, and also the vesture which it chooses for them ; 
and we can watch some of the forces that long retard but in 
the end fertilize these workings of genius. 

What, then, in England, were these forces ? Two of them 
lie outside letters, namely, the political settlement, culminating 
in the later reign of Elizabeth, and the religious 
settlement, whereby the Anglican Church grew out of 
the English Reformation. A third force lay within 
the sphere of the Renaissance itself, in the narrower meaning of 
the term. It was culture — the prefatory work of culture and 
education, which at once prepared and put off the flowering of 
pure genius. Elizabethan ” literature took its complexion 
from the circumstance that all these three forces were in operation 
at once. The Church began to be fully articulate, just when the 
national feeling was at its highest, and the tides of classical and 
immigrant culture were strongest. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Shakespeare’s Henry V, 
came in the same decade (1590-1600). But these three forces, 
political, religious and educational, were of very different 
duration and value. The enthusiasm of 1590-1600 was already 
dying down in the years 1600-1610, when the great tragedies 
were written ; and soon a wholly new set of political forces 
began to tell on art. The religious inspiration was mainly 
confined to certain important channels ; and literature as a 
whole, from first to last, was far more secular than religious. 
But Renaissance culture, in its ramifications and consequences, 
tells all the time and over the whole field, from 1500 to 1660. 
It is this culture which really binds together the long and varied 
chronicle. Before passing to narrative, a short review of each 
of these elements is required. 

Down to 1579 the Tudor rule was hardly a direct inspiration 
to authors. The reign of Henry VII. was first duly told by Bacon, 
and that of Heniy VIII. staged by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, in the time of James 1 . Sir Thomas More 
found in Roper, and Wolsey in Cavendish, sound biographers, who 
are nearly the earliest in the language. The later years of Henry 
VIIL were full of episodes too tragically picturesque for safe 
handling in the lifetime of his children. The next two reigns 
were engrossed with the religious war ; and the first twenty years 
of Elizabeth, if they laid the bases of an age of peace, well-being, 
and national self-confidence that was to prove a teeming soil 
for letters, were themselves poor in themes for patriotic art. 
The abortive treason of the northern earls was echoed only in a 
ringing ballad. But the voyagers, freebooters, and explorers 
reported their experiences, as a duty, not for fame ; and these, 
though not till the golden age, were edited by Hakluyt, imd 
fledged the poetic fancies that took wing from the “ Indian 
Peru” to the “still-vext Bermoothes.” Yet, in default of any 
true historian, the queen’s wise delays and diplomacies that 
upheld the English power, and her refusal to launch on a Pro- 
testant ora national war until occasion compelled and the country 
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was ready^ were subjects as uninspiring to poets as the burning 
questions of the royd marriage or the royal title. But by 1580 
the nation was hlled with, the sense of Elizabeth’s success and 
greatness and of its own prosperity. No shorter struggle and 
no less achievement could have nurse^ the insolent^ jubilant 
patriotism of the years that followed ; a feeling that for good 
reasons was peculiar to England among the nations, and created 
the peculiar forms of the chronicle play and poem. These were 
borrowed neither from antiquity nor from abroad, and were 
never afterwards revived. The same exultation found its way 
into the current forms of ode and pastoral, of masque and 
allegory, and into many a dedication and interlude of prose. 
It was so strong as to outlive the age that gave it warrant. The 
passion for England, the passion of England for herself, animates 
the bulk of Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, which was finished so late 
as 1622. But the public issues were then changing, the temper 
was darker ; and the civil struggle was to speak less in poetry 
than in the prose of political theory and ecclesiastical argument, 
until its after-explosion came in the verse of Milton. 

The English Reformation, so long political rather than 
doctrinal or imaginative, cost much writing on all sides ; but 
no book like Calvin’s Insiiiuiion is its trophy, at once 
defining the religious change for millions of later men 
and marking a term of departure in the national prose. 
Still, the debating weapons, the axes and billhooks, of vernacular 
English were sharpened—somewhat jaggedly— in the pamphlet 
battles that dwarfed the original energies of Sir Thomas More 
and evoked those of Tyndale and his friends. The powers of the 
same style were proved for descriptiv^e economy by Starkey’s 
Dialogue between Pole and Lupset, and for religious appeal 
by the blunt sound rhetoric and forthright jests in the sermons 
of Latimer (died 1555). Foxe's reports of the martyrs are the 
type of early Protestant English (1563); but the reforming 
divines seldom became real men of letters even v/hen their 
Puritanism, or discontent with the final Anglican settlement 
and its temper, began to announce itself. Their spirit, however, 
comes out in many a corner of poetry, in Gascoigne’s Steel Glass 
as in Spenser’s Shepherd^ $ Calendar ; and the English Reforma- 
tion lived partly on its pre-natal memories of Langland as well 
as of Wyclifie. The fruit of the struggle, though retarded, was 
ample. Carrying on the work of Fisher and Cranmer, the new 
church became the nursing mother of English prose, and trained 
it more than any single influence, — trained it so well, for the 
purposes of sacred learning, translation and oratory, and also 
as a medium of poetic feeling, that in these activities England 
came to rival France. How late any religious writer of true rank 
arose may be seen by the lapse of over half a century between 
Henry VIII.’s Act of Supremacy and Hooker’s treatise. But 
after Hooker the chain of eloquent divines was unbroken for a 
hundred years. 

Renaissance culture had many stages and was fed from many 
streams. At the outset of the century, in the wake of Erasmus, 
under the teaching of Colet and his friends, there 
e^an^ spread a sounder knowledge of the Greek and Lato 
tongues, of the classic texts, and so of the ancient life 
and mind. This period of humanism in the stricter sense was far 
less brilliant than in Italy and France. No very great scholar or 
savant arose in Britain for a long time ; but neo-Latin literature, 
the satellite of scholarship, shone brightly in George Buchanan. 
But scholarship was created and secured ; and in at lea^ one, 
rather solitary, work of power, the Utopia (which remained in 
Latin till 1551), the fundamental process was begun which 
appropriates the Greek mind, not only for purposes of schooling, 
but as a source of hew and independent thinking. In and after 
the middle of the century the classics were again put forward 
by Cheke, by Wilson in his Art of Rhetoric (i 553 )» “^d by Ascham 
in his letters and in his Sckoolntasier {iS 7 ^)> the tine staple 
of humane education, and the pattern for a simple yet lettered 
English. The literature of translations from the classics, in 
prose and verse, increased ; and these works, at first plain, 
business-like, and uninspired, slowly rose in style and power, 
and at last, like the translations from modem tongues, were 
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written by a series of masters of English, who thus introduced 
Plutarch and Tacitus to poets and historians. This labour of 
mediation was encouraged by the rapid expansion and reform 
of the two universities, of which almost every great master except 
Shakespeare was a member ; and even Shakespeare had ample 
Latin for his purpose. 

The direct impact of the classics on ‘‘ Elizabethan ” literature, 
whether through such translations or the originals, would take 
long to describe. But their indirect impact is far ^ 
stronger, though in result the two are hard to discern, 

This is another point that distinguishes the EngUsh 
Renaissance from the Italian or the French, and makes 
it more complex. The knowledge of the thought, art and 
enthusiasms of Rome and Athens constantly came round through 
Italy or France, tinted and charged in the passage with something 
characteristic of those countries. The early playwrights read 
Seneca in Latin and English, but also the foreign Senecan 
tragedies. Spenser, when starting on his pastorals, studied the 
Sicilians, but also Sonnazaro and Marot. Shakespeare saw’ 
heroic antiquity through Plutarch, but also, surely, through 
Montaigne’s reading of antiquity. Few of the poets can have 
distinguished the original fountain of Plato from the canalized 
supply of the Italian Neoplatonists. The influence, however, 
of Cicero on the Anglican pulpit was immediate as well as 
constant; and so was that of the conciser Roman masters, 
Sallust and Tacitus, on Ben Jonson and on Bacon. Such 
scattered examples only intimate the existence of two gr^t 
chapters of English literary history, — the effects of the classics 
and tlie effects of Italy. The bibliography of 16th-century 
translations from the Italian in the fields of political and moral 
speculation, poetry, fiction and the drama, is so large as itself 
to tell part of the story. The genius of Italy served the genius 
of England in three distinctive ways. It inspired the recovery, 
with new modulations, of a lost music and a lost prosody. It 
modelled many of the chief poetic forms, which soon were 
developed out of recognition ; such were tragedy, allegory, song, 
pastoral and sonnet. Thirdly, it disclosed some of the master- 
thoughts upon government and conduct formed both by the old 
and the new Mediterranean world. Machiavelli, the student 
of ancient Rome and modern Italy, riveted the creed of Bacon. 
It might be said that never has any modern people so influenced 
another in an equal space of time— and letters, here as ever, 
are only the voice, the symbol, of a whole life and culture-— if 
we forgot the sway of French in the later 17th and i8th centuries. 
And the power of French was alive also in the i6th. The 
track of Marot, of Ronsard and the Pl^ad and Desportes, of 
Rabelais and Calvin and Montaigne, is found in England, 
Journeymen like Boisteau and Belleforest handed on immortal 
tales. The influence is noteworthy of Spanish mannerists, 
above all of Guevara upon sententious prose, and of the novelists 
and humorists, headed by Cervantes, upon the drama. German 
legend is found not only in Marlowe’s Faustus, but in the by- 
ways of play and story. It will be long before the rich and 
coloured tangle of these threads has been completely unravdled 
with due tact and science. The presence of one strand may 
here be mentioned, which appears in unexpected spots. 

As in Greece, and as in the day of Coleridge and Shelley, the 
fabric of poetry and prose is shot through with philosophical 
ideas; a further distinction from other literatures 
like the Spanish of the golden age or the French Mopky, 
of 1830. But these were not so much the ideas of 
the new physical science and of Bacon' as of the ethical and 
metaphysical ferment. The wave of free talk in the circles 
of Marlowe, Greville and Raleigh ripples through their writing. 
Though the direct influence of Giorc^o Bruno on English 
writers is probably limited to a reminiscence in the Faerie 
Queene (Book vii.), he was well acquainted with Sidney and 
Greville, argued for the Copernican theory at Greville’s house, 
lectured on the soul at Oxford, and published his epoch- 
marking Italian dialogues during his two years’ stay (1583- 
1585) in London. The debates in the earlier spools of 
Italy on the nature and tenure of the soul are heard in the 
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Virginian Voyage, forestall and equal Cowper's or Campbell’s ; 
his Nymphidia (1627) was the most popular of burlesque fairy 
poems ; and his pastorals are full of graces and felicities. The 
work of Drayton that is least read and most often mentioned 
is his Poly-^lbion (1612-1622), a vast and pious effort, now and 
then nobly repaid, to versify the scenery, legend, customs and 
particularities of every English county. The more recluse and 
pensive habit of Samuel Daniel chills his long chronicle poems ; 
but with Chapman he is the clearest voice of Stoicism in Eliza- 
bethan letters ; and his harmonious nature is perfectly expressed 
in a style of happy, even excellence, free alike from “ fine mad- 
ness ” and from strain. Sonnet and epistle are his favoured 
forms, and in his Musophilus {1599) as well as in his admirable 
prose Defence of Rhyme (1602), he truly prophesies the hopes 
and glories of that iUustre vidgare, the literary speech of England. 
All riiis patriotic apd historic verse, like the earlier and ruder 
Albion's England (1586) of William Warner, or Fitzgeoffrey’s 
poem upon Drake, or the outbursts of Spenser, was written during 
or inspired by the last twenty years of the queen’s reign ; and 
the same is true of Shakespeare's and most of the other history 
plays, which duly eclipsed the formal, rusty-gray chronicle poem 
of the type of the Mirror for Magistrates, though editions (1559“ 
1610) of the latter were long repeated. Patriotic verse outside 
the theatre, however, full of zeal, started at a disadvantage 
compared with love-sonnet, song, or mythic narrative, because it 
had no models before it in other lands, and remained therefore 
the more shapeless. 

The English love-sonnet, brought in by Wyatt and rifest 
between 1590 and 1600, was revived as a purely studious imitation 
by Watson in his Hekaiompathia (1582), a string of 
** *■ translations in one of the exceptional measures that 

were freely entitled “ sonnets.” But from the first, in the hands 
of Sidney, whose Astrophel and Stella (1591) was written, as 
remarked above, about 1581, the sonnet was ever ready to 
pulse into feeling, and to flash into unborrowed beauty, embodying 
sometimes dramatic fancy and often living experience. These 
three fibres of imitation, imagination and confession are inter- 
twisted beyond severance in many of the cycles, and now one, 
now another is uppermost. Incaution might read a personal 
diary into Thomas Lodge’s Phillis (i 593 )j which is often a 
translation from Ronsard. Literal judges have announced that 
Shakespeare's Sonnets are but his mode of taking exercise. 
But there is poetry in ” God’s plenty ” almost everywhere ; and 
few of the series fail of lovely lines or phrasing or even of perfect 
soimets. This holds of Henry Constable’s Diana (1592)1 of the 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe of Bamabe Barnes (1593), inebriate 
with poetry, and of the stray minor groups, Alcilia, Licia, Caelia ; 
while the Caelica of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, in irregular 
form, is full of metaphysical passion struggling to be delivered. 
Astrophel and Stella, Drayton’s Idea (1594-1619), Spenser’s 
Amoretti and Shakespeare’s Sonnets (printed 1609) are addressed 
to definite and probably to known persons, and are charged with 
true poetic rage, ecstatic or plaintive, desperate or solemn, if they 
are also intermingled with the mere word-play that mocks or 
beguiles the ebb of feeling, or with the purely plastic work that is 
done for solace. In most of these series, as in Daniel’s paler but 
exquisitely-wrought Delia (iS 9 i“iS 92 )> is that of the 

three separate quatrains with the closing couplet for emotional 
and melpdic climax ; a scheme slowly but defiantly evolved, 
through traceable gradations, from that stricter one of Italy, 
which Drummond and Milton revived, and where the crisis 
properly coincides with the change from octave to sestet. 

Tii amorous mythologic tale in verse derives immediately 
from contemporary Italy, but in the beginning from Ovid, 
whose Metamorphoses, familiar in Golding’s old version 
(X5S5'*557)> furnished descriptions, decorations and 
many tales, while his Heroides gave Chaucer and 
Boccaccio a model for the self-anatomy of tragic or plaintive 
sentiment. Within ten. jpats, between 1588 and 1598, during 
the early sonnet-vogue, appeared Lodge’s SciUaes Metamorphosis, 
Shakesi^re’s Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucreee, Marlowe’s 
Hera ^f$d Leander and Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe, Shake*- 


speare owed somethir^ to Lodge, and Drayton to Marlowe. 
All these points describe a love-situation at length, and save 
in one instance they describe it from without. The exception 
is Marlowe, who achieves a more than Sicilian perfection ; he 
says everything, and is .equal to everything that he has to say. 
In Venus and Adonis the poet is enamoured less of love than of the 
tones and poses of lovers and of tlie beauty and gallant motion 
of animals, while in The Rape of Lucrece he is intent on the 
gradations of lust, shame and indignation, in which he has a 
spectator’s interest. Virtuosity, or the delight of the executant 
in his own brilliant cunning, is ihe mark of most of these pieces. 
If we go to the lyrics, the versified mythic tales and the 
sonnets of Elizabethan times for the kind of feeling that MoH^re’s 
Alceste loved and that Bums and Shelley poured into 
song, we shall often come away disappointed, and think ^ 
the old poetry heartless. But it is not heartless, any more 
than it is always impassioned or personal ; it is decorative. 
The feeling is often that of the craftsman ; it is not of the singer 
who spends his vital essence in song and commands an answering 
thrill so long as his native language is alive or understood. 
The arts that deal with ivories or enamelling or silver suggest 
themselves while we watch the delighted tinting and chasmg, 
the sense for gesture and grouping (in Venus and Adonis), or the 
delicate beating out of rhyme in a madrigal, or the designing of 
a single motive, or two contrasted motives, within the panel of 
the sonnet. And soon it is evident how passion and emotion 
readily become plastic matter too, whether they be drawn from 
books or observation or self-scrutiny. This is above all the 
case in the sonnet ; but it is found in the lyric as well. The 
result is a wonderful fertility of lyrical pattern, a wonderfully 
diffused power of lyrical execution, never to recur at any later 
time of English literature. Wyatt had to recover the very form 
of such verse from oblivion, and this he did in the school of trans- 
lation and adaptation. Not only the decasyllabic, but the lyric, 
in short lines had almost died out of memory, and Wyatt brought 
it back. From his day to Spenser’s there is not much lyric 
that is noteworthy, though in Gascoigne and others the impulse 
is seen. The introduction of Italian music, with its favourite 
metrical schemes, such as the madrigal, powerfully schooled and 
coloured lyric : in especial, the caressing double ending, regular 
in Italian but heavier in English, became common. The Italian 
poems were often translated in their own measure, line by line, 
and musical setting retained. Their tunes, or other tunes, 
were then coupled with new and original poems ; and both 
appeared together in the song-books of Dowland the lutanist, 
of Jones and Byrd (1588), and in chief (1601-1619) of Thomas 
Campion. The words of Campion’s songs are not only supremely 
musical in the wider sense, but are chosen for their singing 
quality. Misled awhile by the heresy that rhyme was wrong, 
he was yet a master of lovely rhyming, as well as of a lyrical style 
of great range, gaily or gravely happy. But, as with most of his 
fellows, singing is rather his calling than his consolation. The 
lyrics that are sprinkled in plays and romances are the finest 
of this period, and perhaps, in their kind, of any period. Shake- 
speare is the greatest in this province also ; but the power of 
infallible and unforgettable song is often grant^ to slighter, 
gentler playwrights like Greene and Dekker, while it is denied 
to men of weightier build and sterner purpose like Chapman and 
Jonson. The songs of Jonson are indeed at their best of absolute 
and antique finish ; but the irrevocable dew of night or dawn 
seldom lies upon them as it lies on the songs of Webster or of 
Fletcher. The best lyrics in the plays are dramatic ; they must 
be read in their own setting. While the action stops, they seize 
and dally with the dominant emotion of the scene, and yet relieve 
it. The songs of Lodge and Breton, of Drayton and Daniel, 
of Oxford and Raleigh, and the fervid brief flights of the Jesuit 
Southwell, show the omnipresence of the vital gift, whether 
among professional writers of the journalistic type, or among 
poets whose gift was not primarily song, or among men of action 
and quality or men of religion, who only wrote when they were 
stirred. Lullaby and valentine and compliment, and love- 
plaint ranging from gallantry to desperation, are all there ; 
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and the Fortunate Hour, which visits commonly only a few men 
in a generation, and those but now and then in their lives, is 
never far ofif. But the master of melody, Spenser, left no songs, 
apart from his two insuperable wedding odes. And religious 
lyric is rarer before the reign of James.* Much of the best lyric 
is saved for us by the various Miscellanies, A Handful of Pleasant 
Delights (1584), the Phoenix Nest (1593) and Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody (1602) ; while other such collections, like England's 
Helicon (1600), were chiefly garlands of verse that was already in 
print. 

There is plenty of satiric anger and raillery in the spirit of the 
time, but the most genuine part of it is drawn off into drama. 
Except for stray passages in Spenser, Drayton and others, 
formal satire, though profuse, was a literary unreal thing, a pose 
in the manner of Persius or Juvenal, and tiresome in expression. 
In this kind only Donne triumphed. The attempts of Lodge and 
Hall and Marston and John Davies of Hereford and Guilpin and 
Wither are for the most part simply weariful in different ways, 
and satire waited for Dryden and his age. The attempt, however, 
persisted throughout. Wyatt was the first and last who suc- 
ceeded in the genial, natural Horatian style. 

Verse from Donne to Milton , — As the age of Elizabeth receded, 
some changes came slowly over non-drama tic verse. In Jonson, 
Donne (1573-1631), one of the greater poets 
phyeioaioroi the nation, and in many writers after Donne, may 
faatoMtiG be traced a kind of Counter-Renaissance, or revulsion 
Mcboote, against the natural man and his claims to pleasure— a 
revulsion from which regret for pleasure lost is seldom far. 
Poetry becomes more ascetic and mystical, and this feeling takes 
shelter alike in the Anglican and in the Roman faith. George 
Herbert (The Temple, 1633), the most popular, quaint and 
pious of the school, but the least poetical ; Crashaw, with his one 
ecstatic vision ( The Flaming Heart) and occasional golden stanzas; 
Henry Vaughan, who wrote from 1646 to 1678, with his mystical 
landscape and magical cadences ; and Thomas Traherne, his 
fellow-dreamer, are the best known of the religious Fantastics. 
But, earlier than most of these arc Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and Habington with his Castara (1634), who show the same 
temper, if a fitful power and felicity. Such writers form the 
devouter section of the famous “ metaphysical ” or “ fantastic ” 
school, which includes, besides Donne its founder, pure amorists 
like Carew (whose touch on certain rhythms has no fellow), 
young academic followers like Cartwright and Cleveland (in 
whom survives the vein of satire that also marks the school), 
and Abraham Cowley, who wrote from 1633 to 1678, and was 
perhaps the most acceptable living poet about the middle of the 
century. In his Life of Cowley Johnson tramples on the “ meta- 
physical ” poets and their vices, and he is generally right in 
detail. The shock of cold quaintness, which every one of them 
continually administers, is fatal. Johnson only erred in ignoring 
all their virtues and all their historical importance. 

In Donne poetry became deeply intellectualized, and in temper 
disquisitive and introspective. The poet’s emotion is played 
with in a cat-and-mouse fashion, and he torments it subtly. 
Donne’s passion is so real, if so unheard-of, and his brain so 
finely-dividing, that he can make almost any im^e, even the 
remotest, even the commonest, poetical. His satires, his Val- 
entine, his Litany, and his lyric or odic pieces in general, have 
an insolent and sudden daring which is warranted by dwp- 
seated power and is only equalled by a few of those tragedians 
who are his nearest of kin. The recurring contrast of “ wit ” or 
intelligence, and “ will ” or desire, their struggle, their mutual 
illumination, their fusion as into some third and undiscovered 
element of human nature, are but one idiosyncrasy of Donne’s 
intricate soul, whose general progress, so far as his dateless 
poems permit of its discovery, seems to have been from a pagan- 
ism that is unashamed but crossed with gusts of compunction, 
to a mystical and otherworldly temper Sloyed with covetous 
regrets. The Anatomy of the World and other ambitious pieces 
liave the same quality amid their outr^eous strangeness. 
In Donne and his successors the merely ingenious and ransacking 
intellect often came to overbalance truth and passion ; and hence 


arose conceits and abstract verbiage, and the difliculty of finding 
a perfect poem, however brief, despite the omnipresence of the 
poetic gift. The “ fantastic ” school, if it contains some of the 
rarest sallies and passages in English, is one of the least satis- 
factory. Its kults only exaggerate those of Sidney, Greville 
and Shakespeare, who often misuse homely or technical meta- 
phor ; and English verse shared, by coincidence not by borrow- 
ing, and with variations of its own, in the general strain and 
torture of style that was besetting so many poets of the Latin 
countries. Yet these poets well earn the name of metaphysical, 
not for their philosophic phrasing, but for the shuttle-flight of 
their fancy to and fro between the things of earth and the realities 
of spirit that lie beyond the screen of Sie flesh. 

Between Spenser and Milton many measures of lyrical and 
other poetry were modified. Donne’s frequent use of roughly- 
accentual, almost tuneless lines is unexplained and 
was not often followed. Rhythm in general came to 
be studied more for its own sake, and the study was rewarded. 
The lovely cordial music of Carew’s amorous iambics, or of 
Wither’s trochees, or of Crashaw’s odes, or of Marvell’s octo- 
syllables, has never been regained. The formal ode set in, 
sometimes regularly ** Pindaric ” in strophe-grouping, sometimes 
irregularly ‘‘ Pindaric ” as in Cowley’s experiments. Above all, 
the heroic couplet, of the isolated, balanced, rhetorical order, 
such as Spenser, Drayton, Fairfax and Sylvester, the translator 
(1590-1606) of Du Bartas, had often used, began to be a regular 
instrument of verse, and that for special purposes which soon 
became lastingly associated with it. The flatteries of Edmund 
Waller and the Ovidian translations of Sandys dispute the priority 
for smoothness and finish, though the fame was Waller’s for 
two generations ; but Denham’s overestimated Cooper's Hill 
(1642), Cowley’s Davideis (1656), and even Ogilby’s Aeneid 
made the patii plainer for Dryden, the first sovereign of the 
rhetorical couplet which throve as blank verse declined. Sonnet 
and madrigal were the favoured measures of William Drummond 
of Hawthornden, a real and exquisite poet of the studio, who 
shows the general drift of verse towards sequestered and religious 
feeling. Drummond’s Poems of 1616 and Flowers of Zion (1623) 
are full of Petrarch and Plato as well as of Christian resignation, 
and he kept alive the artistry of phrasing and versification in a 
time of indiscipline and conflicting forms. William Browne has 
been named as a Spenserian, but his Britannia's Pastorals 
(1613-1616), with their slowly-rippling and overflowing couplets 
which influenced Keats, were a medley of a novel kind. George 
Wither may equally rank among the lighter followers of Spenser, 
the easy masters of lyrical narrative, and the devotional poets. 
But his Shepherd's Hunting and other pieces in his volume of 
1622 contain lovely landscapes, partly English and partly 
artificial, and stand far above hb pious works, and still farther 
above the dreary satires which he lived to continue after the 
Restoration. 

Of poets yet unmentioned, Robert Herrick is the chief, with 
his two thousand lyrics and epigrams, gathered in Hesperides 
and Noble Numbers (1648). Hb power of song and 
sureness of cadence are not excelled within hb range of 
topic, which includes flowers and maidens-^whom he treats 
as creatures of the same race — and the swift decay of both 
their beauties, and secular regret over this decay and his own 
mortality and the transience of amorous pleasure, and the virtues 
of his friends, and country sports and lore, and religious com- 
punction for hb own paganbm. The Hesperides are pure Re- 
nabsance work, in natural sympathy with the Roman elegiac 
writings and with the Pseudo- Anacreon. Cowley b best where he 
b nearest Herrick, and hb posy of short lyrics outlives hb “ epic 
and Pmdaric art.” There are many writers who last by virtue 
of one or two poems ; Suckling by his adept playfulness, Love- 
lace and Montrose by a few gallant stanzas, and many a name- 
less poet by many a consummate cadence. It b the age 
of sudden flights and brief perfections. All the farther 
out of reach, yet never wholly despaired of or un- 
attempted in England, was the “ long poem,” herpical and noble, 
the “ phantom epic,” that shadow of the ancient masterpieces, 
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which had striven to life in Italy and I<Vance. Davenant’s 
Gondibert (1651), Cowley’s Davideis and Chamberlayne’s Pkaron- 
nida (1659) attest the rfort which Milton in 1658 resumed with 
triumph. These works have between them all tiie vices possible 
to epic verse^ dulness and flatness, faintness and quaintness and 
incoherence. But there is some poetxy in each of them, and in 
Phaformida there is far more than enough poetry to save it 

Few writers have found a flawless style of thieir own so early 
in life as John Milton (1608-1674). His youthful pieces show 
some signs of Spenser and the Caroline fantastics ; 
but soon his vast poetical reading ran clear and lay at 
the service of his talent. His vision and phrasing of natural 
things were already original in the Naiivify Ode, written when he 
was twenty ; and, there also, his versification was already that 
of a master, of a renovator. The pensive and figured beauty of 
V Allegro and II Pptseroso, two contrasted emblematic panels, 
the high innocent '^Platonism and golden blank verse of the 
Comus (1634) ; the birth of long-sleeping power in the Lydias 
(1637), wiQi its unapproached contrivance both in evolution 
and detail, where the precious essences of earlier myth and 
pastoral seem to be distilled for an ofiering in honour of the 
tombless friend -the newness, the promise, the surencss of 
it all amid the current schools I The historian finds in these 
poems, with their echoes of Plato and Sannazzaro, of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and St John, the richest and most perfect instance 
of the studious, decorative Renaissance style, and is not surprised 
to find Milton’s scholars a century later in the age of Gray. 
The critic, while feeling that the strictly lyrical, spontaneous 
element is absent, is all the more baffled by the skill and enduring 
charm. The sonnets were written before or during Milton’s 
long immersion (1637-1658) in prose and warfare, and show the 
same gifts. They are mot cast in the traditional form of love- 
cycle, but are occasional poems ; in metre they revert, not always 
strictly but once or twice in full perfectioi^ to the Italian scheme ; 
and they recall not Petrarch but the spiritual elegies or patriot 
exaltations of Dante or Guidiccioni. 

Milton also had a medieval side to his brain, as the History of 
Britain shows. The heroic theme, which he had resolved from 
his youth up to celebrate, at last, after many hesitations, proved 
to ^ the fall of man. This, for one of his creed and for the 
audience he desired, was the greatest theme of all. Its scene 
was the Ptolemaic universe with the Christian heaven and hell 
inserted. The time, indicated by retrospect and prophecy, 
was the whole of that portion of eternity, from the creation of 
Christ to the doomsday, of which the history was sacredly 
revealed. The subject and the general span of the action went 
back to the popular mystery play ; and Milton at first planned 
out Paradise Lost as such a play, with certain elements of classic 
tragedy embodied. But according to the current theory the epic, 
not the drama, was the noblest form of verse ; and, feeling 
where his power lay, he adopted the epic. The subject, therefore, 
was partly medieval, partly Protestant,— for Milton was a true 
Protestant in having a variant of doctrine shared by no other 
mortal But the ordering and presentment, with their overture, 
their interpolated episode or narratives, their journeys between 
Olympus, Earth and hell, invocations, set similes, battles and 
divine thunderbolts, are those of the classical epic. Had Milton 
shared the free thought as well as the scholarship of the Renais- 
sance, the poem could never have existed. With all his range 
of soul and skill, he had a narrower speculative brain than any 
poet of equal gift ; and this was well for his great and peculiar 
task. But whatever Milton may fail to be, his heroic vrritix^ 
is the permanent and absolute expression of something that in 
the English stock is inveterate — the Promethean self-possession 
of the mind in defeat, its right to solitude there, its claim to 
judge and deny the victor. This is the spirit of his devils, beside 
whom his divinities, his unfallen angels (Abdiel excepted), and 
even his human couple with their r^iance and beauty of Hne, 
all seem shadowy. The distord between Milton’s doctrine and 
his sympathies in Paradise Lost (1667) has never escaped notice. 
The discord between his doctrine and his culture comes out 
ki Paradise Renamed (1671), when he has at once to reprobate 


and glorify Athens, the ** mother of arts.” In this afterthought 
to the earlier epic the action is slight, the Enemy has lost spirit, 
and the Christ is something of a p^agogue. But there is a new 
charm in its even, grey desert tint, sprinkled with illuminations 
of gold and luxury. In Samson Agonistes (1671) the ethical 
treatment as well as the machinery is Sophoclean, and the theo- 
logy not wholly Christian. But the fault of Samson is forgotten 
in his suffering, which is Milton’s own ; and thus a cross-current 
of sympathy is set up, which may not be much in keeping with 
the story, but revives the somewhat exhausted interest and 
heightens a few passages into a bare and inaccessible grandeur. 

The essential solitude of Milton’s energies is best seen in his 
later style and versification. When he resumed poetry about 
1658, he had nothing around him to help him as an artist in 
heroic language. The most recent memories of the drama 
were also the worst ; the forms of Cowley and Davenant, the 
would-be epic poets, were impossible. Spenser’s manner was 
too even and fluid as a rule for such a purpose, and his power 
was of an alien kind. Thus Milton went back, doubtless full of 
Greek and Latin memories, to Marlowe, Shakespeare and others 
among the greater dramatists (including John Ford) ; and their 
tragic diction and measure are the half-hidden bases of his own. 
The product, however, is unlike anything except the imitations 
of itself. The incongruous elements of the Paradise Lost and 
its divided sympathies arc cemented, at least superficially, by 
its style, perhaps the surest for dignity, character and beauty 
that any Germanic language has yet developed. If dull and 
pedantic over certain stretches, it is usually infallible. It is 
many styles in one, and Time has laid no hand on it. In these 
three later poems its variety can be seen. It is perfect in persond 
invocation and appeal ; in the complex but unfigured rhetoric 
of the speeches ; m narrative of all kinds ; for tlie inlaying work 
of simile or scenery or pageant, where the quick, pure impressions 
of Milton’s youth and prime — ^possibly kept fresher by his 
blindness — are felt through the sometimes conventional setting ; 
and for soliloquy and choric speech of a might unapproachable 
since Dante. To these calls his blank verse responds at every 
point. It is the seal of Milton’s artistry, as of his self-confidence, 
for it greatly extends, for the epical purpose, all the known 
powers and liberties of the metre ; and yet, as has often been 
shown, it docs so not spasmodically but wi^in fixed technical 
laws or rather habits. Latterly, the underlying metrical ictus is 
at tixp^s hard to detect. But Milton remains by far the surest 
and ^eatest instrumentalist, outside the drama, on the English 
unrhymed line. He would, however, have scorned to be judged 
on his form alone. His soul and temper are not merely 
unique in force. Their historic and representative character 
ensure attention, so long as the oppositions of soul and temper 
in the England of Milton’s time remain, as they still are, the 
deepest in the national life. He is sometimes said to harmonize 
the Renaissance and the Puritan spirit ; but he does not do this, 
for nothing can do it. The Puritan spirit is the deep thing in 
Milton ; all his culture only gives immortal form to its expression. 
The critics have instinctively felt that this is true ; and that 
is why t^eir political and religious prepossessions have nearly 
always coloured, and perhaps must colour, every judgment 
passed upon him. Not otherwise can he be taken seriously, 
until historians are without public passions and convictions, 
or the strife between the hierarch and the Protestant is quenched 
in Engli^ civilization. 

Drama, isSo-1642, — ^We must now go back to the drama, 
which lies behind Milton, and is the most individual product of 
all English Literature. The nascent drama of genius 
can be found in the ** University wits,” who flour- 
ished between 1580 and 1595, and the chief of whom are Lyly, 
Kyd, Peele, Greene and Marlowe. John Lyly is the first practi- 
tioner in prose— of shapely comic plot and pointed talk— the 
artificial but actual talk of courtly masquers who rally one 
another with a bright and barren finish that is second nature. 
Campaspe, Sapho and Pkao, Midas, and Lyly’s other comedies, 
raosUy written from 1580 to 1591, are frail vessels, often filled 
with compliment, mythological allegory, or topical satire, and 
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enamelled with pastoral interlude and flower-like song. The 
work of Thomas Kyd, especially Tht Spanish Tragedy (written 
violent effort to put new wine into the 
old Senecan bottles, and he probably wrote the lost prc-Shake- 
spearian Hamlet, He transmitted to^the later drama that 
subject of pious but ruinous revenge, which is used by Chapman, 
Marston, Webster and many others ; and his chief play was 
translated and long acted in Germany. Kyd’s want of modula- 
tion is. complete, but he commands a substantial skill of dramatic 
mechanism, and he has more than the feeling for power, just as 
Peele and Greene have more than the feeling for luxury or grace. 
To the expression of luxury Peelers often stately blank verse is 
well fitted, and it is by far the most correct and musical before 
Marlowe^s, as his Arraignment of Paris (1584) and his David and 
Bethsabe attest. Greene did something to create the blank verse 
of gentle comedy, and to introduce the tone of idyll and chivalry, 
in his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594). Otherwise these 
writers, with Nashe and Lodge, fall into the wake of Marlowe. 

Tamburlaine, in two parts (part i. c. 1587), The Life and 
Death of Doctor Faustusj The Jew of MaLta, Edward 11 . (the first 
Marlowe genius), and the incomplete poem 

Hero and Leander are Christopher Marlowe’s title- 
deeds (1564-1593). He established tragedy, and inspired its 
master, and created for it an adequate diction and versification. 
His command of vibrant and heroic recitative should not obscure 
his power, in his greater passages, describing the deseent of 
Helen, the passing of Mortimer, and the union of Hero and 
Leander, to attain a kind of Greek transparency and perfection. 
The thirst for ideal beauty, for endless empire, and for prohibited 
knowledge, no poet has better expressed, and in this respect 
Giordano Bruno is nearest him in his own time. This thirst Is 
his own ; his great cartoon-figures, gigantic rather than heroic, 
proclaim it for him : their type recurs through the drama, from 
Richard III. to Dryden’s orotund heroes j but in Faustus and in 
Edward 11 . they become real, almost human beings. His con- 
structive gift is less developed in proportion, though Goethe 
praised the planning-out of Faustus. The glory and influence 
of Marlowe on the side of form rest largely on his meteoric blank 
lines, which are varied not a little, and nobly harmonized into 
periods, and resonant with names to the point of splendid ex- 
travagance ; and their sound is heard in Milton, whom he taught 
how to express the grief and despair of demons dissatisfied with 
their kingdom. Shakespeare did not excel Marlowe in Marlowe’s 
own excellences, though he humanized Marlowe’s Jew, launched 
his own blank verse on the tide of Marlowe’s oratory, and 
modulated, in Richard 11 ., his master’s type of clionicle 
tragedy. 

As the middle ages receded, the known life of man upon this 
earth became of sovereign interest, and of this interest the 
drama is the freest artistic expression. If Marlowe 
impulse to explore, the plays of 
Shakespeare are the amplest freight brought home 
by any voyager. Shakespeare is not only the greatest but the 
earliest EnglSh dramatist who took humanity for his province. 
But this he did not do from the beginning. He was at first 
subdued to what he worked in : and though the dry pedantic 
tragedy was shattered and could not touch him, the gore and 
rant, the impure though genuine force of Kyd do not seem at 
first to have repelled him ; if, as is likely, he had a hand in 
Titus Andromeus, He probably served with Marlowe and others 
of the school at various stages in the composition of the three 
chronicle dramas finally entitled Henry VI, But besides the 
high-superlative style that is common to them all, there runs 
through them the rhymed rhetoric with which Shakespeare 
dallied for some time, as well as the softer flute-notes and deeper 
undersong that foretell his later blank verse. In Richard III., 
though it is built cm the scheme and charged with the style of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare first showed the intensity of his original 
power. But after a few years he swept out of Marlowe’s orbit 
into his own vaster and unretuming curve. In King John the 
lyrical, epical, satirical anci pathetic chords are all present, if 
lliey are scarcely harmonized. Meantime, Lyly and Greene 
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having displaced the uneputher comedy, Shakespeare learned 
all they had to teach, and shaped the comedy of poetic, chivalroas 
fancy and good-tempered high spirits, which show^ him the 
way of escape from his own rhetoric, and enabled him to perfect 
his youthful, noble and gentle blank verse. This attained its 
utmost fineness in Richard 11 , , and its full cordiality and beauty 
in the other plays that consummate this period — 

A Midsummer NighCs Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
and one romantic tragedy, Romeo and Juliet. Behind 
them lay the earlier and fainter romances, with their chivalry 
and gaiety, The Comedy of Errors, Lavers Labours Lost and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Throughout these years Uank 
verse contended with rhyme, which Shakespeare after a while 
abandoned save for special purposes, as though he had exhausted 
its honey. The Italian Renaissance is felt in the scenery and 
setting of these plays. The novella furnishes the story, which 
passes in a city of the Southern type, with its absolute ruler, 
its fantastic by-laws on which the plot nominally tums, and 
its mixture of real life and marvel. The personages, at first 
fainter of feature and symmetrically poked, soon assume sha^r 
outline : Richard II. and Shylock, Portia and Juliet, and Juliet’s 
N urse and Bottom are created. The novella has left the earth and 
taken wings : the spirit is now that of youth and Fancy (or love 
brooding among the shallows) with interludes of “ fierce vexa- 
tion,” or of tragedy, or of kin^y farce. And there is a visi(mary 
element, felt in the musings of Theseus upon the nature of poetry 
of the dream-faculty itself ; an element which is new, like the 
use made of faiiy folklore, in the poetry of England. 

Tragedy is absent in the succeeding histories (1597-1599), 
and the comedies of wit and romance (1599-1600), in which 
Shakespeare perfected his style for stately, pensive 
or boisterous themes. Falstaff, the most popular as 
he is the wittiest of all imaginable comic persons, 
dominates, as to their prose or lower world, the two parts of 
Henry IV., and its interlude or offshoot, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The play that celebrates Henry V. is less a drama 
than a pageant, diversified with mighty orations and cheerful 
humours, and filled with the love of Shakespeare for England. 
Here the most indigenous form of art invented by the English 
Renaissance reaches its climax. The Histories are peopled 
chiefly by men and warriors, of whom Hotspur, “ dying in his 
excellence and flower,” is perhaps more attractive than Henry 
of Agincourt. But m the “ middle comedies,” As You Like It, 
Much Ado, and Twelfth Night, the warriors arc home at court, 
where women rule the scene and deserve to rule it ; for their 
wit now gives the note ; and Shakespeare’s prose, the medium 
of their talk, has a finer grace and humour than ever before, 
euphuism lying well in subjection behind it. 

Mankind and this world have never been so sharply sifted 
or so sternly consoled, since Lucretius, as in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. The energy which created them evades, 
like that of the sun, our estimate. But they were not 
out of relation to their time, the first few years of the 
reign of James, with its conspiracies, its Somerset and Overbuy 
horrors, its enigmatic and sombre figures like Raleigh, and its 
revulsion from Elizabethan buoyancy. In the same decade were 
written the chief tragedies of Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Marston, 
Tourneur ; and The White Devil, and A Yorkshire Tragedy, 
and The Maid^s Tragedy, and A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
But, in spite of Shakespeare’s affinities with these authors at 
many pomts, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Othello, with the three 
Roman plays (written at intervals and not together), and the 
two quasi-antique plays Troilus and Cressida, and Timon of 
Athens, form a body of drama apart from anytlung else in the 
world. They reveal a new tragic philosophy, a new poetic style, 
a new dramatic technique and a new world of characters. In 
one way above all Shakespeare stands apart; he not only 
appropriates the ancient pattern of heroism, 6f right living and 
right dying, revealed by North’s Plutardi ; others did this also ; 
but the intellectual movement of the time, though by no means 
fully reflected, is reflected in his tragedies far more than else- 
where. The new and troublous thoughts on man and conduct 
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that were penetrating the general mind, the freedom and play 
of Vision that Montaigne above all had stimulated, here find 
their fullest scope ; and Florio's translation (1603) of Montaigne’s 
EssaySf coming out between the first and the second versions 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, counted probably for more than any 
other book. The Sonnets (published 1609) we also full of far- 
wandering thoughts’ on truth and beauty and on good and evil. 
The story they reveal may be ranked with the situations of the 
stranger dramas like Troilus and Measure for Measure. But 
whether or no it is a true story, and the Sonnets in the main a 
confession, they would be at the very worst a perfect dramatic 
record of a great poet’s suffering and friendship. 

Shakespeare’s last period, that of his tragi-comedies, begins 
about 1608 with his contributions to Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

For unknown reasons he was moved, about the time 
period. retirement home, to record, as though in justice 

to the wottd, the happy turns by which tragic disaster 
is at times averted. Pericles y The Winter's Tale, Cymbeltne, 
and The Tempest all move, after a series of crimes, calumnies, 
or estrangements, to some final scene of enthralling beauty, 
where the lost reappear and love is recovered ; as though after 
all the faint and desperate last partings — of Lear and Cordelia, 
of Hamlet and Horatio — ^which Shakespeare had imagined, he 
must make retrieval with the picture of young and happy 
creatures whose life renews hope even in the experienced. To 
this end he chose the loose action and free atmosphere of the 
roman d'aveniure, which had already been adapted by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who may herein have furnished Shakespeare with 
novel and successful theatrical effects, and who certainly in turn 
studied his handiwork. In The Tempest this tragi-comi’c scheme 
is fitted to the tales brought by explorers of far isles, wild men, 
strange gods and airy music. Even if it be true that in 
Prospero’s words the poet bids farewell to his magic, he took 
part later nevertheless in the composition of Henry VJII . ; 
pd not improbably also in The Two Noble Kinsmen. His share 
in two early pieces, Arden of Feversham (1592) and Edward 111 ., 
has been urged, never established, and of many other dramas 
he was once idly accused. 

Shakespeare’s throne rests on the foundation of three equal 
and master faculties. One is that of expression and versification ; 
the next is the invention and presentation of human character 
in action j the third is the theatrical faculty. The wTiting of 
Dante may seem to us more steadily great and perfect, when we 
remember Shakespeare’s conceits, his experiments, his haste 
and impatience in his long wrestle with tragic language, his not 
infrequent sheer infelicities. But Dante is always himself, he 
had not to find words for hundreds of imaginary persons. Balzac, 
again, may have created and exhibited as man) types of man- 
kind, but except in soul he is not a poet. Shakespeare is a 
supreme if not infallible poet ; his verse, often of an antique 
simplicity or of a rich, harmonious, romantic perfection, is at 
other times strained and shattered with what it tries to express, 
and attains beauty only through discord. He is also many 
persons in one ; in his Sonnets he is even, it may be thought, 
himself. But he had furthermore to study a personality not 
of his own fancying— with something in it of Caliban, of Dogberry 
and of Cleopatra — ^that of the audience in a playhouse. He 
belongs distinctly to the poets like Jonson and Massinger who 
are true to their art as practical dramatists, not to the poets like 
Chapman whose works chance to be in the form of plays. Shake- 
speare’s mastery of this art is approved now by every nation. 
But apart from the skill that maJees him eternally actable — ^the 
skill of raising, straining and relieving the suspense, and bringing 
it to such an ending as the theatre will tolerate — he played upon 
every chord in his own hearers. He frankly enlisted Jew-hatred, 
Pope-hatred and France-hatred ; he flattered the queen, and 
celebrated the Union, and stormed the house with his fanfare 
over the national^ soldier, Henry of Agincourt, and glorified 
England, as in Cymbeline, to the last. But in deeper ways he is 
the chief of playwrights.^ Unlike another master, Ibsen, he 
neatly always tells us, without emphasis, by the words and 
behaviour of his characters, which of them we are to love and 


hate, and when we are to love and when to hate those whom we 
can neither love nor hate wholly. Yet he is not to be bribed, 
and deals to his characters something of the same injustice or 
rough justice that is found in real life. His loyalty to life, as 
well as to the stage, puts,the crown on his felicity and his fertility, 
and raises him to his solitude of dramatic greatness. 

Shakespeare’s method could not be imparted, and despite 
reverberations in Beaumont,. Fletcher, Webster and others he 
left no school. But his friend Ben Jonson, his nearest 
equal in vigour of brain, though not in poetical in- 
tuition, was the greatest of dramatic influences down to the 
shutting of the theatres in 1642, and his comedies found fresh 
disciples even after 1660. He had “ the devouring eye and the 
portraying hand ” ; he could master and order the contents of a 
mighty if somewhat burdensome memory into an organic drama, 
whether the matter lay in Roman historians or before his eyes 
in the London streets. He had an armoury of doctrine, drawn 
from the Poetics and Horace, which moulded his creative 
practice. This was also partly founded on a revulsion against 
the plays around him, with their loose build and moral improb- 
abilities, But in spite of his photographic and constructive 
power, his vision is too seldom free and genial ; it is that of the 
satirist who thinks that his office is to improve mankind by 
derisively representing it. And he does this by beginning with 
the “ humour,” or abstract idiosyncrasy or quality, and clothing 
it with accurately minute costume and gesture, so that it may 
pass for a man ; and indeed the result is as real as many a man, 
and in his best-tempered and youthful comedy, Every Man in 
his Humour (acted 1598), it is ver>' like life. In Jonson *s monu- 
mental pieces, Volpone or the Fox (acted 1605) and The Alchemist 
(acted 1610), our laughter is arrested by the lowering and 
portentous atmosphere, or is loud and hard, startled by the 
enormous skill and energy displayed. Nor are the joy and relief 
of poetical comedy given for an instant by The Silent Woman, 
Bartholomew Fair (acted 1614), or The Staple of Netvs, still less 
by topical plays like Cynthia's Revels, though their unfailing 
farce and rampant fun are less charged with contempt. The 
erudite tragedies, Sejanus (acted 1603) and Catiline, chiefly 
live by passages of high forensic power. Jonson’s finer elegies, 
eulogies and lyrics, which are many, and his fragmentary Sad 
Shepherd, show that he also had a free and lovely talent, often 
smothered by doctrine and temper ; and his verse, usually strong 
but full of knots and snags, becomes flowing and graciously 
finished. His prose is of the best, especially in his Discoveries, 
a series of ethical essays and critical maxims ; its prevalently 
brief and emphatic rhythms suggesting those of Hobbes, and 
even, though less easy and civil and various, those of Dryden. 
The ** sons ” of Jonson, Randolph and Browne, Shad well and 
Wilson, were heirs rather to his riot of “ humours,” his learned 
method and satiric aim, than to his larger style, his architectural 
power, or his relieving graces. 

As a whole, the romantic drama (so to entitle the remaining 
bulk of plays down to 1642) is a vast stifled jungle, full of wild 
life and song, with strange growths and heady perfumes, 
with glades of sunshine and recesses of poisoned 
darkness ; it is not a cleared forest, where single and 
splendid trees grow to shapely perfection. It has “poetry 
enough for anything”; passionate situations, and their elo- 
quence ; and a number, doubtless small considering its mass, of 
living and memorable personages. Moral keeping and construc- 
tive mastery are rarer still ; and too seldom through a whole 
drama do we see human life and hear its voices, arranged and 
orchestrated by the artist. But it can be truly said in defence 
that while structure without poetry is void (as it tended at 
times to be in Ben Jonson), poetry without structure is still 
poetry, and that the romantic drama is like nothing else in this 
world for variety of accent and unexpectedness of beauty. 
We must read it through, as Charles Lamb did, to do it justice, 
^e diffusion of its characteristic excellences is surprising. Of 
its extant plays it is hardly safe to leave one unopened, if we are 
searchers for whatsoever is lovely or admirable. The reasons 
for the lack of steadfast power and artistic conscience lay partly 
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in the conditions of the stage. Playwrights usually wrote 
rapidly for bread, and sold their rights. The perfonnances of 
each play were few. There was no authors^ copyright, and 
dramas were made to be seen and heard, not to be read. There 
was no articulate dramatic criticismf except such as we find 
casually in Shakespeare, and m the practice and theory of Jonson, 
who was deaf or hostile to some of the chief virtues of tiie romantic 
playwrights. 

The wealth of dramatic production is so great that only a' 
broad classification is here offered. George Chapman stands 
Cbm mma nearest to the greatest in high austerity of 

‘ sentiment and in the gracious gravity of his romantic 
love-comedies. But the crude melodrama of his tragedies is 
void of true theatrical skill. His quasi-historical French tragedies 
on Bussy d’Ambois and Biron and Chabot best show his gift 
and also his insufferable interrupting quaintness. His versions 
of Homer (1598-1624), honoured alike by Jonson and by Keats, 
are the greatest verse translations of the time, and the real work 
of Chapman’s life. Their virtues are only partially Homer’s, 
but the general epic nobility and the majesty of single lines, 
which in length are the near equivalent of the hexameter, 
redeem the want of Homer’s limpidity and continuity and the 
translator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek, A vein of satiric 
ruggedness unites Jonson and Chapman with Marston and Hall, 
the professors of an artificial and disgusting invective ; and the 
same strain spoils Marston’s plays, and obscures his ‘genuine 
command of the language of feverish and bitter sentiment. 
With these writers satire and contempt of the world lie at the 
root both of their comedy and tragedy. 

It is otherwise with most of the romantic dramatists, who may 
be provisionally grouped as follows, (a) I’homas Dekker and 
Thomas Heywood are writers-of-all-work, the former 
profuse of tracts and pamphlets, the latter of treatises 
ttmywood. and compilations. They are both unrhetorical and 
void of pose, and divide themselves between the artless 
comedy of bustling, lively, English humours and pathetic, 
unheroic tragedy. But Dekker has splendid and poetical dreams, 
in Old Fortunatus (1600) and The Honest Whore^ both of luxury 
and of tenderness ; while Heywood, as in his English Traveller 
and Woman killed with Kindness (acted 1603), excels in pictures 
of actual, chivalrous English gentlemen and their generosities. 
The fertility and volubility of these writers, and their modest 
carelessness of fame, account for many of their imperfections. 
With them may be named the large crowd of professional 
journeymen, who did not want for power, but wrote usually in 
partnership together, like Munday, Chettle and Drayton, or 
supplied, like William Rowley, underplots of rough, lively 
comedy or tragedy, (^b) Amongst dramatists of primarily tragic 
and sombre temper, who in their best scenes recall the creator 
of Angelo, lago and Timon, must be named Thomas 
MMdJeton Middleton (1570 ?-i627), John Webster, and Cyril 
Wmbmtmr, Tourneur. Middleton has great but scattered force, 
and his verse has the grip and ring of the best period 
without a sign of the decadence. He is strong in high comedy, 
like The Old Law, that turns on some exquisite point of honour — 
“ the moral sense of our ancestors ” ; in comedy that is merely 
graphic and vigorous ; and in detached sketches of lowering 
wickedness and lust, like those in The Changeling and Women 
beware Women, He and Webster each created one unforgettable 
desperado, de Flores in The Changeling and Bosola in The 
Duchess of Malfi (whose “ pity,” when it came, was nothing 
akin to him ”). In Webster’s other principal play, Vittoria 
Coromhona^ or the White Devil (produced about 1616), the title- 
character is not less magnificent in defiant crime than Goneril 
or Lady Macbeth. The style of Webster, for all his mechanical 
horrors, distils the essences of pity and terror, of wrath and 
scorn, and is profoundly poetical ; and his point of view seems 
to be blank fatalism, without Shakespeare’s ever-arching rainbow 
of moral sympa^y. Cyril Tourneur, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 
fa even more of a poet than Webster ; he can find ^e phrase for 
half-insane wrath and nightmare brooding, but his chaos of 
impieties revolts the artistic judgment. These specialists, 


when all is said, are great men in their dark province, {c) The 
playwrights who may be broadly called romantic, of whom 
Bfcaumont, Fletcher and Massinger are the chief, while they 
share in the same sombre vein, have a wider range and move 
more in the daylight The three just named left a very large body 
of drama, tragic, comic and tragi-comic, in which itheir several 
shares can partly be discerned by metrical or other tests. Beau- 
mont (d. 1616) is nearest the prime, with his vein of Cervantesque 
mockery and his pure, beautifully-broken and cadenced 
verse, which is seen in his contributions to Philaster 
and The Maid's Tragedy, Fletcher (d. 1625) brings us fftebmr, 
closest to the actual gaieties and humours erf JaJeobean 
life ; he has a profuse comic gift and the rare instinct for natural 
dialogue. His verse, with its flood of vehement and expansive 
rhetoric, heard at its best in plays like Bonduca, cannot cheat 
us into the illusion that it is truly dramatic ; but it overflows 
with beauty, like his silvery but monotonous versification with 
its endecasyllabics arrested at the end. In Fletcher the decadence 
of form and feeling palpably begins. His personages often face 
about at critical instants and bely their natures by sudden 
revulsions. Wanton and cheap characters invite not only 
dramatic but personal sympathy, as though the author knew no 
better. There fa too much fine writing about a chastity which is 
complacent rather than instinctive, and satisfied with its formal 
resistances and technical escapes ; so that we are far from 
Shakespeare’s heroines. These faults are present also in Philip 
Massinger (d. 1640), who offers in substantial recom- ^ 

pense, not like Beaumont and Fletcher treasures of 
incessant vivacious episode and poetry and lyric interlude, 
but an often splendid and usually solid constructive skill, 
and a steady eloquence which is like a high table-land without 
summits. A New Way to Pay Old Debts (1632) is the most 
enduringly popular comedy of the time outside Shakespeare’s, 
and one of the best. Massinger’s interweaving of impersonal or 
political conceptions, as in The Bondman and The Roman Actor, 
is often a triumph of arrangement ; and though he wrote in the 
reign of Charles, he is saved by many noble qualities from being 
merely an artist of the decline, {d) A mass of plays, of which the 
authorship is unknown, uncertain or attached to a mere name, 
baffle classification. There are domestic tragedies, ^ ^ 
such as Arden of Feversham ; scions of the vindictive ^ 
drama, like The Second Maiden's Tragedy; historic or half- 
historic tragedies like Nero, There are chronicle histories, of 
which the last and one of the best is Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, 
and melodramas of adventure such as Thomas Heywood poured 
forth. There are realistic citizen comedies akin to The Merry 
Wives, like Porter’s refreshing Two Angry Women of Abingdofi ; 
there are Jonsonian comedies, vernacular farces, light intrigue- 
pieces like Field’s and many more. Few of these, regarded as 
wholes, come near to perfection ; few fail of some sally or scene 
that proves once more the unmatched diffusion of the dramatic 
or poetic instinct, {e) Outside the regular drama there are many 
varieties ; academic plays, like The Return from Parnassus and 
Lingua, which arc still mirthful ; many pastoral plays or enter- 
tainments in the Italian style, like The Faithful Shepherdess ; 
versified character-sketches, of which Day’s Parliament of Bees, 
with its Theocritean grace and point, is the happiest; many 
masques and shows, often lyrically and scenically lovely, of 
which kind Jonson is the master, and Milton, in his Comus, the 
transfigurer ; Senecan dramas made only to be read, like Daniel’s 
and Fulke Greville’s ; and Latin cqpiedies, like Ignoramus. 
All these species are only now being fully grouped, sifted and 
edited by scholars, but a number of the six or seven hundred 
dramas of the time remain unreprinted. 

There remain two writers, John Ford and James Shirley, 
who kept the higher tradition olive till the Puritan ordinance 
crushed the theatre in 1642. Ford is another specialist, 
of grave, sinister and concentrated power (reflected sMrSrf 
in his verse and diction), to whom no topic, the 
incest of Annabella in *Tis Pity She's a Whore, or the high 
crazed heroism of Calantha in The Broken Heart, is beyond 
the pale, if only he can dominate it ; as indeed he does, without 
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complicity, standing above his subject Shirley, a fertile writer, 
has the general characteristic gifts, in a somewhat dilute but 
noble form, of the more romantic playwrights, and claims honour 
as the last of them. 

Prose from iS 7 g to /ddo.— With all the unevenness of poetry, 
the sense of style, of a. standard, is everywhere ; felicity is never 
far off. Prose also is full of genius, but it is more disfigured 
than verse by aberration and wasted power. A central, classic, 
durable, adaptive prose had been attained by Machiavelli, 
and by Amyot and Calvin, before 1550. In England it was only 
to become distinct after 1660. Vocabulary, sentence-structure, 
paragraph, idiom and rhythm were in a state of unchartered 
freedom, and the history of their crystallization is not yet written. 
But in more than compensation there is a company of prose 
masters, from Florio and Hooker to Milton and Clarendon, not 
one of whom clearly or fully anticipates the modem style, and 
who claim all the closer study that their special virtues have been 
for ever lost. They seem farther away from us than the poets 
around them. The verse of Shakespeare is near to us, for its 
tradition has persisted ; his prose, the most natural and noble 
of his age, is far away, for its tradition has not persisted. One 
reason of this difference is that English prose tried to do more 
work than that of France and Italy ; it tried the work of poetry ; 
and it often did that better than it did the normal work of prose. 
This overflow of the imaginative spirit gave power and elasticity 
to prose, but made its task of finding equilibrium the harder. 
Moreover, prose in England was for long a natural growth, never 
much affected by critical or academic canons as in France ; 
and when it did submit to canons, the result was often merely 
manner. The tendons and sinews of the language, still in its 
adolescent power and bewilderment, were long unset ; that is, 
the parts of speech — noun and verb, epithet and adverb — were in 
freer interchange than at any period afterwards. The build, 
length and cadence of a complex sentence were habitually 
elaborate ; and yet they were disorganized, so that only the ear 
of a master could regulate them. The law of taste and measure, 
perhaps through some national disability, was long unperceived. 
Prose, in fact, could never be sure of doing the day’s work in the 
right fashion. The cross-currents of pedantry in the midst of 
simplicity, the distrust of clear plain brevity, which was apt to be 
affected when it came, the mimicries of foreign fashions, and the 
quaintness and cumbrousness of so much average writing, 
make it easier to classify Renaissance prose by its interests than 
by its styles. 

The Elizabethan novel was always unhappily mannered, and 
is therefore dead. It fed the drama, which devoured it. The 
tales of Boccaccio, Bandello, Cinthio, Margaret of 
Navarre, and others were purveyed, as remarked 
above, in the forgotten treasuries of Painter, Pettie, Fenton 
and Whetstone, and many of these works or their originals 
filled a shelf in the playwrights’ libraries. The first of famous 
English novels, Lyly’s Euphues (1578), and its sequel 
England, are documents of form. 

’ They are commended by a certain dapper shrewdness 
of observation and an almost witty priggery, not by any 
real beauty or deep feeling. Euphuism, of which Lyly was 
only the patentee, not the inventor, strikes partly back to the 
Spaniard Guevara, and was a model for some years to many 
followers like Lodge and Greene. It did not merely provide 
Falstaff with a pattern for mock-moral diction and vegetable 
similes. It genuinely helped to organize the English sentence, 
complex or co-ordinate, and the talk of Portia and Rosalind 
shows what could be made of it. By the arch-euphuists, clauses 
and clusters of clauses were paired for parallel or contrast, with 
the beat of emphatic alliteration on the corresponding pyts of 
speech in each constituent clause. This was a useful discipline 
for prose in its period of groping. Sidney’s incomposite and 
unfinished Areadtaj written 1580-1581, despite its pinful forpd 
antitheses, is sprinkled lovely rhythms, with pleasing 
formal landscape, and even with impassioned sentiment and 
situation, through which the writer’s eager and fretted spirit 
lAumes. Both these stories, like those of Greene and Lodge, 


show by their somewhat affected, edited delineation of life and 
their courtly tone that they were meant in chief for the eyes of 
ladies, who were excluded alike from the stage and from its 
audience. Nashe’s drastic and photographic tale of masculine life, 
Jack Wilton, or The Unfortunaie Traveller, stands almost alone, 
but some of the gap is filled by the contemprary pamphlets, 
sometimes vivid, often full of fierce or maudlin declamation, of 
Nashe himself — by far the most powerful of the group — and of 
'Greene, Dekker and Nicholas Breton. Thus the English novel 
was a minor passing form ; the leisurely and amorous romance 
went on in the next century, owing largely to French influence 
and example. 

In criticism, England may almost be counted with the minor 
Latin countries. &dncy, in his Defence of Poesy (1595, written 
about 1580), and Jonson, in his Discoveries, offer a 
well-inspir^ and lofty restatement of the cunent ^ 
answers to the current questions, but could give no account 
of the actual creative writing of the time. To defend the 

truth ” of poetry — which was identified with all inventive 
writing and not only wirii verse — poetry was saddled with the 
work of science and instruction. To defend its character it 
was treated as a delightful but deliberate bait to good behaviour, 
a theory at best only true of allegory and didactic verse. The 
real relation of tragedy to spiritu^ things, which is admittedly 
shown, however hwd its definition, in Shakespeare’s plays, no 
critic for centuries tried to fathom. One of the chief quarrels 
turned on metric. A few lines that Sidney and Campion wrote 
on what they thought the system of Latin quantity are really 
musical. This theory, already raised by Ascham, made a stir, 
at first in the group of Harvey, Sidney, Dyer and Spenser, called 
the “Areopagus,” an informal attempt to copy the Italian 
academies ; and it was revived on the brink of the reign of James. 
But Daniel’s firm and eloquent Defence of Rhyming (1602) was 
not needed to persuade the poets to continue rhyming in syllabic 
verse. The stricter view of the nature and classitotion of poetry , 
and of the dramatic unity of action, is concisely given, partly 
by Jonson, partly by Bacon in his Advancement of Learning and 
De Augmentis ; and Jonson, besides passing his famed judgments 
on Shakespeare and Bacon, enriched our critical vocabulary 
from the Roman rhetoricians. Scholastic and sensible manuals, 
like Webbe’s Discourse of Poetry and the Art of English Poesy 
(1589) ascribed to Puttenham, come in the rear. 

The ttanslatoTS count for more than tlie critics ; the line of 
their great achievements from Berners’ Froissart (1523-1525) 
to Urquhart’s Rabelais (1653) is never broken long ; 
and though their lives are often obscure, their number /JJJf*." 
witnesses to that far-spread diffusion of the talent 
for English prose, which the wealth of English poetry is apt to 
hide. The typical craftsman in this field, Philemon Holland, 
translated Livy, Pliny, Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals and 
i Camden’s Britannia, and his fount of English is of the amplest 
! and purest. North, in his translation, made from Amyot’s 
classic French, of Plutarch’s Lives (1579), disclosed one of the 
master-works of old example ; Florio, in Montaigne’s Essays 
(1603), the charter of the new freedom of mental exploration ; 
and Shelton, in Don Quixote (1612), the chief tragi-comic 
creation of continental prose. These versions, if by no means 
accurate in the letter, were adequate in point of soul and style 
to their great originals ; and the English dress of Tacitus (1591), 
Apuleius, Heliodorus, Comrnints, ‘Celesiina and many others, 
is so good and often so sumptuous a fabric, that no single class 
of prose authors, from the time of More to that of Dryden, 
excels the prose translators, unless it be the Anglican preachers. 
Their matter is given to them, and with it a certain standard 
of form, so that their natural strength and richness of phrase 
are controlled without being deadened. But the want of such 
control is seen in the many pamphleteers, who are the jcmrnalkts 
of the time, and are often also playwrights or tale-tellers, divinw 
or politicians. The writings, for instance, of the hectic, satiric 
and graphic Thomas Nashe, run at one extreme into fiction, and 
at the other into the virulent rag-sheets of the Marprelate 
controversy, which is of historical and social but not of artistic 
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note, being only a fragment of that vast mass of disputatious 
literature, which now seems grotesque, excitable or dull. 

Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity {1594-1597), 
an accepted defence of the Anglican position against Geneva 
HookMr Rome, is the first theological work of note in the 

English tongue, and the first of note since Wyclifie 
written by an Englishman. It is a plea for reason as one of the 
safe and lawful guides to the faith ; but it also speaks with admir- 
able temper and large feeling to the ceremonial and aestheticf 
sense. The First Book, the scaffolding of the treatise, discusses 
the nature of law at large j but Hooker hardly has pure specu- 
lative power, and the language had not yet learnt to move 
easily in abstract trains of thought. In its elaboration of clause 
and period, in its delicate resonant eloquence, Hooker’s style 
is Ciceronian ; but his inversions and mazes of subordinate 
sentence somewhat rack the genius of English. Later divines 
like Jeremy Taylor had to disintegrate, since they could not 
widd, this admirable but over-complex eloquence. The sermons 
(1621-1631) of Donne have the mingled strangeness and in- 
timacy of his verse, and their subtle flame, imaginative tenacity, 
and hold upon the springs of awe make them unique. Though 
without artificial symmetry, their sentences are intricately 
harmonized, in strong contrast to such pellet-like clauses as those 
of the learned lancelot Andrewes, who was Donne’s younger 
contemporary and the subject of Milton’s Latin epitaph. 

With Francis Bacon (1561-1626) English philosophy began 
its unbroken course and took its long-delayed rank in Europe. 

His prose, of which he is the first high and various 
mcoa, jYij^gter in English, was shaped and coloured by his 
bent as orator and pleader, by his immixture in affairs, by his 
speculative brain, and by his use and estimate of Latin. In his 
conscious craftsmanship, his intellectual confidence and curiosity, 
his divining faith in the future of science, and his resolve to follow 
the leadings of nature and experience unswervingly ; in his habit 
of storing and using up his experience, and in his wide worldly 
insight, crystallized in maxim, he suggests a kind of Goethe, 
without the poetic hand or the capacity for love and lofty 
suffering. He saw all nature in a map, and wished to understand 
and control her by outwitting the idols,” or inherent paralysing 
frailties of the human judgment. He planned but could not 
finish a great cycle of books in order to realize this concepti^. 
The De Augmeniis Scientiarunt (1623) expanded from the English 
Advancement of Knowledge (1605) draws the map ; the "Novum 
Organum (1620) sets out the errors of scholasticism and the 
methods of Inductive logic ; the New Atlantis sketches an ideally 
equipped and moralized scientific community. Bacon shared 
with the great minds of his century the notion that l^tin would 
outlast any vernacular tongue, and committed his chief scientific 
writings to a Latin which is alive and splendid and his own, and 
which also disciplined and ennobled his English. The Essays 
(1597, 1612, 1625) are his lifelong, gradually accumulated 
diary of his opinions on human life and business. These fanious 
compositions are often sadly mechanical. They are chippings 
and basketings of maxims and quotations, and of anecdotes, 
often classical, put together inductively, or rather by “simple 
enumeration ” of the pros and cons. Still they are the honest 
notes of a practical observer and statesman, disenchanted — 
why not?— -with mankind, concerned with cause and effect 
rather than with right and wrong, wanting the finer faith and 
insight into men and women, but full of reality, touched with 
melancholy, and redeeming some arid, small and pretentious 
counsels by many that are large and wise. ^ Though sometimes 
betraying the workshop. Bacon’s style, at its best, is infallibly 
expressive ; like Milton’s angels, it is “ dilated or condensed ” 
according to its purposes. In youth and age alike, Bacon 
commanded the most opposite patterns and extremes of prose — 
the curt maxim, balanced in antithesis or triplet, or standing 
solitary ; the sumptuous, satisfying and brocaded period ; the 
movements of exposition, oratory, pleading and narrative. 
The History of Henry VII. (1622), written after his fall from 
office, is in form as wdll as insight and mastery of material the 
otte historical classic in English before Garendon. Bacon’s 


musical sense for the value and placing of splendid words and 
proper names resembles Marlowe’s. But tht iwter of mid- 
Renaissance prose is Shakespeare ; with him it becomes the 
voice of finer and more impassioned spirits than Bacon’s— the 
voice of Rosalind and Hamlet And the eulogist of both men, 
Ben Jonson, must be named in their company for his senatorial 
weight and dignity of ethical counsel and critical maxim. 

As the Stuart rule declined and fell, prose became enriched from 
five chief sources : from philosophy, whether fomal or un- 
methodical ; from theology and preaching and political dispute ; 
from the poetical contemplation of death ; froip the observation 
of men and manners ; and from antiquarian'^ scholarship and 
history. As in France, where the first three of these kinds of 
writing flourished, it was a time rather of individual great 
writers than of any admitted pattern or common ideal of prose 
form, although in France this pattern was always clearlier 
defined. The mental energy, meditative depth, imd throbbing 
brilliant colour of the English drama passed with its decay over 
into prose. But Latin was still often the supplanter : the treatise 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritaie, of note in the early 
history of Deism, and much of the writing of the ambidextrous 
Thomas Hobbes, are in Latin. In this way Latin 
disciplined English once more, though it often tempted 
men of genius away from English. The Leviathan (1651) with its 
companion books on Human Nature and Liberty, and Hobbes’ 
explosive dialogue on the civil wars, Behemoth (1679), have the 
bitter concision of Tacitus and the clearness of a half-relief in 
bronze. Hobbes’ speculations on the human animal, the social 
contract, the absolute power of the sovereign, and the sub- 
servience owed to the sovereign by the Church or “ Kingdom of 
Darkness,” enraged all parties, and left their track on the thought 
and controversial literature of the century. With Ben Jonson 
and the jurist Selden (whose English can be judged from his 
Table Talk), Hobbes anticipates the brief and clear sentence- 
structure of the next age, though not its social ease and amenity 
of form. But his grandeur is not that of a poet, and the poetical 
prose is the most distinctive kind of this period. It is « ^ 

eloquent above all on death and the vanity of human 
affairs ; its solemn tenor prolongs the reflections of 
Claudio, of Fletcher’s Philaster, or of Spenser’s Despair. It is 
exemplified in Bacon’s Essay Of Death, in the anon3anous descant 
on the same subject wrongly once ascribed to him, in Donne’s 
plea for suicide, in Raleigh’s History of the World, in Drummond’s 
Cypress Grove (1623), in Jeremy Taylor’s sermons and Holy 
Dying (1651), and in Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn- Burial {165S) and 
Letter to a Friend. Its usual vesture ris a long purple period, 
freely Latinized, though Browne equally commands the form of 
solemn and monumental epigram. He is also free from the 
dejection that wraps round the other writers on the subject, 
and a holy quaintness and gusto relieve his ruminations. The 
Religio Medici (1642), quintessentially learned, wise and splendid, 
is the fullest memorial of his power. Amongst modem prose 
writers, De Quincey is his only true rival in musical sensibility 
to words. 

Jeremy Taylor, the last great English casuist and schoolman, 
and one of the first pleaders for religious tolerance (in his Liberty 
of Prophesying, 1647), is above all a preacher ; tender, 
intricate, copious, inexhaustible in image and 
picturesque quotation. From the classics, from the 
East, from the animal world, from the life of men and children, 
his illustrations flow, without end or nicasure. He is a master of 
the lingering cadence, which soars upward and onward on its 
coupled clauses, os on balanced iridescent wings, and is found 
long after in his scholar Ruskin. Imaginative force of another 
kind pervades Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621), where the humorous mediufii refracts and 
colours every ray of the recluse’s far-travell^ spirit. The mass 
of Latin citation, woven, not quilted, into Burton’s style, is 
another proof of the vitality of the cosmopolitan language. 
Burton and Browne owe much to the pre-criticad leanimg of 
their time, which yields up such precious savours to their fancy, 
that we may be tbaidcful for the delay of more piecise science and 
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scholarship. Fancy^ too^ of a suddener asid wittier 8ort> pre- 
serves some of the ample labours of Thomas Fuller^ which are 
scattered over the years 1631-1662 ; and the Lives and CompUat 
Angler (1653) of Izaak Walton are unspoilt, happy or pious pieces 
of idyllic prose. No adequate note on the secular or sacred 
learning of the time can here be given ; on Camden, with his vast 
erudition, historical, antiquarian and comparatively critical 
{Britannia^ in lAtin, 1586) ; or on Ussher, with his patristic and 
chronological learning, one of the many savants of the Anglican 
church. Other divines of the same camp pleaded, in a plainer 
style than Taylor, for freedom of personal judgment and against 
the multiplying of “ vitals in religion ’* ; the chief were Chilling- 
worth, one of the closest of English apologists, in his Religion of 
Protestants and John Hales of Eton. The Platonists, or 

rather Plotinists, of Cambridge, who form a curious digression in 
the history of modem philosophy, produced two writers, John 
Smith and Henry More, of an exalted and esoteric prose, more 
directly inspired by Greece than any other of the time ; and their 
champion of erudition, Cudworth, in his True Intellectual System, 
gave some form to their doctrine. 

Above the vast body of pamphlets and disputatious writing 
that form the historian’s material stands Edward Hyde, Earl of 
CtMmdott History of the Rebellion, printed in 1702- 

* 1704, thirty years after his death. Historical writing 
hitherto, but for Bacon’s Henry VIL, had been tentative though 
profuse. Raleigh’s vast disquisition upon all things, The History 
of the World (1614), survives by passages and poetic splendours ; 
gallantly written second-hand works like Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, and the rhetorical History of the Long Parliament by 
May, had failed to give England rank with France and Italy. 
Clarendon’s book, one of the greatest of memoirs and most vivid 
of portrait-galleries, spiritually unappreciative of the other side, 
but full of a subtle discrimination of character and political 
motive, brings its author into line with Retz and Saint-Simon, 
the watchers and recorders and sometimes the makers of con- 
temporary history. Clarendon’s Life, above all the picture of 
Falkland and his friends, is a personal record of the delightful 
sort in which England was thus far infertile. He is the last old 
master of prose, using and sustaining the long, sinuous sentence, 
unworkable in weaker hands. He is the last, for Milton's 
» polemic prose, hurled from the opposite camp, was 
pfm!* written between 1643 and 1660. Whether reviling 
bishops or royal privilege or indissoluble monogamy, 
or recalling his own youth and aims ; or claiming liberty for 
print in Areopagitica (1644) ; in his demonic defiances, or 
angelic calls to arms, or his animal eruptions of spite and hatred, 
Milton leaves us with a sense of the motive energies that were to 
be transformed into Paradise Lost and Samson. His sentences 
are ungainly and often inharmonious, but often irresistible ; he 
rigidly withstood the tendencies of form, in prose as in verse, that 
Dryden was to represent, and thus was true to his own literary 
dynasty. 

A special outlying position belongs to the Authorized Version 
(1611) of the Bible, the late fruit of the long toil that had begun 
The Tyndale’s, and, on the side of style, with the 

Author^ Wycliffite translations. More scholarly than all the 
preceding versions which it utilized, it won its in- 
Venioa. comparable form, not so much because of the 
“ grand style that was in the air,” which would have been 
the worst of models, as because the style had been already 
tested and ennobled by generations of translators. Its effect 
on poetry and letters was for some time far smaller than its 
effect on the national life at large, but it was the greatest 
translation— -being of a whole literature, or rather of two 
literatures— in an age of great translations. 

Some other kinds of writing soften the transition to Restoration 
prose. The vast catalogue of Characters numbers hundreds of 
titles. Deriving from Theophrastus, who waa edited by Casaubon 
in 1592, they are yet anotl^ Renaissance form that England 
shared with France. But in English hands, faUmg a La Bruy^re 
— in Hall’s, in Overbury’s, even in those of the gay and skilful 
Earle {Microcosmograp^e, 1628)— the Character is a mere list 


of the attributes and oddities of a type or calling. It is to the 
Jonsonian drama of humours what the Fens^, or detached 
remark, practised by Bishop Hall and later by Butler and 
Halifax, is to the Essay. These works tended long to be common- 
place or didactic, as the popular Resolves of Owen Feltham shows. 
Cowley was the first essayist to come down from the desk and 
talk as to his equals in easy phrases of middle length. A time of 
dissension was. not the best for this kind of peaceful, detached 
writing. The letters of James Howell, the autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and the memoirs of Kenelm Digby 
belong rather to the older and more mannered than to the more 
modern form, though Howell’s English is in the plainer and 
quicker movement. 

IV. Restoration Perioi) 

Literature from 1660 to 1700 . — The Renaissance of letters in 
Epgland entered on a fresh and peculiar phase in the third 
quarter of the century. The balance of intellectual and artistic 
power in Europe had completely shifted since 1580. Inspiration 
had died down in Italy, and its older classics were no longer a 
stimuhis. The Spanish drama had fiourished, but its influence 
though real was scattered and indirect. The Germanic countries 
were slowly emerging into literature ; England they scarcely 
touched. But the literary empire of France began to declare 
itself both in Northern and Southern lands, and within half a 
century was assured. Under this empire the English genius 
partly fell, though it soon asserted its own equality, and by 1720 
had so reacted upon France as more tlian to repay the debt. 
Thus between 1660 and 1700 is prepared a temporary dual control 
of European letters. But in the age of Dryden France 
gave England more than it received ; it gave more 
than it h^ ever given since the age of Chaucer. During 
Charles II. ’s days Racine, Moli6re, La Fontaine and Bossuet 
ran the best of their course. Cavalier exiles like Waller, Cowley 
and Hobbes had come back from the winter of their discontent 
in Paris, and Saint-Evremond, the typical bel esprit and critic, 
settled long in England. A vast body of translations from the 
French is recounted, including latterly the works of the Protestant 
refugees printed in the free Low Countries or in England. Natur- 
ally this mfluence told most strongly on the social forms of verse 
and prose — upon comedy and satire, upon criticism and maxim 
and epigram, while it also affected theology and thought. And 
this meant the Renaissance once more, still unexhausted, only 
working* less immediately and in fresh if narrower channels. 
Greek literature, Plato and Homer and the dramatists, became 
dimmer ; the secondary forms of Latin poetry came to the fore, 
especially those of Juvenal and the satirists, and tlie pedestris 
sermo, epistolary and critical, of Horace. These had some direct 
influence, as Dryden’s translation of them, accompanying his 
Virgil and Lucretius, may show. But they came commended 
by Boileau, their chief modernizer, and in their train was the 
fashion of gallant, epigrammatic and social verse. The tragedy 
of Corneille and Racine, developed originally from the Senecan 
drama, contended with the traditions of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, and was reinforced by that of the correcter Jonson, in 
shaping the new theatre of England. The French codifiers, 
who were often also the distorters, of Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Horace’s Ars poetica, furnished a canonical body of criticism 
on the epic and the drama, to which Dryden is half a disciple 
and half a rebel. All this implied at once a loss of the larger and 
fuller inspirations of poetry, a decadence in its great and primary 
forms, epic, lyric and tragic, and a disposition, in default of such 
creative power, to turn and take stock of past production. In 
England, therefore, it is the age of secondary verse and of nascent, 
often searching criticism. 

The same critical spirit was also whetted in the fields of science 
and speculation, which the war and the Puritan rule had not 
encouraged. The activities of the newly-founded - . 
Royal Society told directly upon literature, and ^ 
counted powerfully in the organization of a clear, uatun. 
uniform prose — the “ close, naked, natural way of 
speaking,” which the historian of the Society, Sprat, cites as 
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part of its programme. And the style of Sprat, as of scientific 
masters like Newton and Ray the botanist, itself attests the 
change. A time of profound and peaceful and fruitful scientific 
labour began; the whole of Newton’s Principia appeared in 
1687 ; the dream of Bacon came nearer, and England was less 
isolated from the interimtional work of knowledge. The spirit 
of method and observation and induction spread over the whole 
field of thought and was typified in John Locke, whose Essay 
concerning Human Understanding came out in English in 1690, 
and who applied the same deeply sagacious and cautious calculus 
to education and religion and the conduct of the understand- 
ing.” But his works, though their often mellow and dignified 
style has been ignorantly underrated, also show the change in 
philosophic writing since Hobbes. The old grandeur and 
pugnacity are gone ; the imaginative play of science, or quasi- 
science, on the literature of reflection is gone ; the eccentrics, 
the fantasts, the dreamers are gone, or only survive in curious 
transitional writers like Joseph Glanvil {Scepsis scientifica, 1665) 
or Thomas Burnet {Sacred Theory of the Earth, 1684). This 
change was in part a conscious and an angry change, as is clear 
from the attacks made in Samuel Butler’s Hudibras (1663-1668) 
upon scholastic , verbiage, astrology, fanatical sects and their 
disputes, poetic and “heroic” enthusiasm and intellectual 
whim. 

Before the Restoration men of letters, with signal exceptions 
like Milton and Marvell, had been Cavalier, courtly and Anglican 
in their sympathies. The Civil War had scattered them 
capital, which, despite Milton’s dream 
iatiu€nc9. in Areopagitica of its humming and surging energies, 
had ceased to be, what it now again became, the natural 
haunt and Rialto of authors. The taste of the new king and 
court served to rally them. Charles II. relished Hudibras, used 
and pensioned Dry den, sat under Barrow and South and heard 
them with appreciation, countenanced science, visited comedies, 
and held his own in talk by mother-wit. Letters became the 
pastime, and therefore one of the more serious pursuits, of men 
of quality, who soon excelled in song and light scarifying verse 
and comedy, and took their own tragedies and criticisms gravely. 
Poetry under such auspices became gallant and social, and also 
personal and partisan ; and satire was soon its most vital form, 
with the accessories of compliment, rhymed popular argumenta- 
tion and elegy. The social and conversational instinct was the 
master-influence in prose. It produced a subtle but fundamental 
change in the attitude of author to reader. Prose came nearer 
to living speech, it became more civil and natural and persuasive, 
and this not least in the pulpit. The sense of ennui, or boredom, 
which seemed as unknown in the earlier part of the century as 
it is to the modern German, became strongly developed, and 
prose was much improved by the fear of provoking it. In all 
these ways the Restoration accompanied and quickened a 
speedier and greater change in letters than any political event in 
English history since the reign of Alfred, when prose itself was 
created. 

The formal change in prose can thus be assigned to no one 
writer, for the good reason that it presupposes a change of 
ProM9 mad deeper than any personal influence. 

critidm^ begin with the writing that is nearest living 

talk — the letters of Otway or Lady Rachel Russell, 
or the diary of Pepys (1659-1669) — that supreme disclosure 
of our mother-earth— or the evidence in a state trial, or the 
dialogue in the more natural comedies ; if we then work upwards 
through some of the plainer kinds of authorship, like the less 
slangy of L’Estrange’s pamphlets, or Burnet’s History of My 
Own Time, a solid Whig inemoir of historical value, until we reach 
really admirable or lasting prose like Dryden’s Preface to his 
Fables (1700), or the maxims of Halifax if we do this, we are 
aware, amid all varieties, survivals and reversions, of a strong 
and rapid drift towards the style ^at we call modem. And one 
sign of this movement is the revulsion against any over-saturating 
of the working, daily language, and even of the language of appeal 
and eloquence, with the Latin element. In Barrow and Glanvil, 
descendfuits of Taylor and Browne, many Latinized words remain, 


which were soon expelled from style like foreign bodies from an 
organism. As in the mid-sixteenth and the mid-eighteenth 
century, the process is visible by which the Latin vocabulary 
and Latin complication of sentence first gathers strength, and 
then, though not without leaving its traces, is forced to ebb. 
The instinct of the best writers secured this result, and secured 
it for good and all.. In Dryden’s diction there is a nearly perfect 
balance and harmony of learned and native constituents, and a 
sensitive tact, in Gallicizing ; in his build of sentence there is the 
same balance between curtness or bareness and complexity or 
ungainly lengthiness. For ceremony and compliment he keeps 
a rolling period, for invective a short sharp stroke without tne 
gloves. And he not only uses in general a sentence of moderate 
scale, inclining to brevity, but he finds out its harmonies ; he is 
a seeming-careless but an absolute master of rhythm. In delusive 
ease he is unexcelled ; and we only regret that he could not have 
written prose oftener instead of plays. We should thus, how- 
ever, have lost their prefaces, in which the bulk and the best of 
Dryclen’s criticisms appear. From the Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
(1668) down to the Preface to Fables {i^oo) runs a series of essays : 
On the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, On Heroic Plays, On 
Translated Verse, On Satire and many more ; which form the 
first connected body of criticisms in the language, and are nobly 
written always. Dryden’s prose is literature as it stands, and 
yet is talk, and yet again is mysteriously better than talk. 
The critical writings of John Dennis are but a sincere application 
of the rules and canons that were now becoming conventional ; 
Rymer, though not so despicable as Macaulay said, is still 
more depressmg than Dennis ; and for any critic at once so 
free, so generous and so sure as Dryden we wait in vain for a 
century. 

Three or four names are usually associated with Dryden’s 
in the work of reforming or modifying prose : Sprat, Tillotson, 
Sir William Temple, and George Savile, marquis of coaMm 
Halifax ; but the honours rest with Halifax. Sprat, Matan to 
though clear and easy, has little range ; T illotson, though a§w 

lucid, orderly, and a very popular preacher, has little 
distinction ; Temple, the elegant essayist, has a kind of barren 
gloss and fine literary manners, but very little to say. The 
political tracts, essays and maxims of Halifax (died 1695) are 
the most typically modem prose between Dryden and Swift, 
and are nearer than anything else to the best French writing of 
the same order, in their finality of epigram, their neatness and 
mannerliness and sharpness. The Character of a Trimmer and 
Advice to a Daughter are the best examples. 

Religious literature, Anglican and Puritan, is the chief remain- 
ing department to be named. The strong, eloquent and coloured 
preaching of Isaac Barrow the mathematician, who^^^^^ 
died in 1677, is a survival of the larger and older 
manner of the Church. In its balance of logic, learning and 
emotion, in its command alike of Latin splendour and native 
force, it deserves a recognition it has lost. Another athlete of 
the pulpit, Robert South, who is so often praised for his wit 
that his force is forgotten, continues the lineage, while Tillotson 
and the elder Sherlock show the tendency to the smoother and 
more level prose. But the revulsion against strangeness and 
fancy and magnificence went too far ; it made for a temporary 
bareness and meanness and disharmony, which had to be checked 
by Addison, Bolingbroke and Berkeley. From what Addison 
saved our daily written English, may be seen in the vigorous 
slangy hackwork of Roger L’Estra^e, the translator and 
pamphleteer, in the news-sheets of Dunton, and in the satires of 
Tom Brown. These writers were debasing the coinage with 
their street journalism. 

Another and far nobler variety of vernacular prose is found 
in the Puritans. Baxter and Howe, Fox and Bunyan, had the 
English Bible behind them, which gave them, the best 
of Qxeir inspiration, though the first two of them were 
also erudite men. Richard Baxter, an immensely 
fertile writer, is best remembered by those of his own fold for 
his Saint* s Everlasting Rest (1650) and his autobiography, John 
Howe for his evangelical apologia The Living Temple of God 
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(1675), Fox for his JoumdL and its mixture of quaintness and 
vaporous mysticism. John Bunyan^ the least instructed of 
them all, is their only bom artist. His creed and point 
urnymn* nation— the half that 

was usually inarticulate in literature, or spoke without style or 
genius. His reading, consisting not only of the Bible, but of the 
popular allegories of giants, pilgrims and adventure, was also 
that of his class. The Pilgrim^ s Ptogfess, of which the first part 
appeared in 1678, the second in 1684, is the happy flowering 
sport amidst a growth of barren plants of the same tribe. The 
Progress is a dream, more vivid to its author than most men’s 
waking memories to themselves; the mblem and the thing 
signified are merged at every point, so that Christian’s journey 
is not so much an allegory with a key as a spiritual vision of this 
earth and our neighbours. Graee Abounding^ Bunyan’s diary 
of his own voyage to salvation, The Holy War, an overloaded 
fable of the fall and recovery of mankind, and The Life and 
Death of Mr Badmaw, a novel telling of the triumphal earthly 
progress of a scoundrelly tradesman, are among Bunyan’s other 
contributions to literature. His union of spiritual intensity, 
sharp humorous vision, and power of simple speech consum- 
mately chosen, mark his work off alike from his own inarticulate 
public and from all other literary performance of his time. 

The transition from the older to the newer poetry was not 
abrupt. Old themes and tunes were slowly disused, others 
previously of lesser mark rose into favour, and a few 
quite fresh ones were introduced. The poems of John 
rone, Oldham and Andrew Marvell belong to both periods. 

Both of them begin with fantasy and elegy, and end 
with satires, which indeed are rather documents than works of 
art. The monody of Oldham on his friend Morwent is poorly 
exchanged for the Satires on the Jesuits (1681), and the lovely 
metaphysical verses of Marvell on gardens and orchards and the 
spiritual love sadly give place to his Last Instructions to a 
Painter (1669). In his HoraHan Ode Marvell had nobly and 
impartially applied his earlier style to national affairs ; but the 
time proved too strong for this delightful poet. Another and a 
stranger satire had soon greeted the Restoration, the 
Hudibras (1663-1678) of Samuel Butler, with its 
companion pieces. The returned wanderers delighted in this 
horribly agile, boisterous and fierce attack on the popular party 
and its religions, and its wrangles and its manners. Profoundly 
eccentric and tiresomely allusive in his form, and working in 
the short rhyming couplets thenceforth called “ Hudibrastics,” 
Butler founded a small and peculiar but long-lived school of 
satire. The other verse of the time is largely satire of a different 
tone and metre ; but the earlier kind of finished and gallant 
lyric persisted through the reign of Charles II. The songs of 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, are usually malicious, some- 
times passionate ; they have a music and a splendid 
oagM en* ggif^abandonment such as we never meet again till 
Bums. Sedley and Dorset and Aphra Behn and Diyden are 
the rightful heirs of Carew and Lovelace, those infallible masters 
of short rhythms ; and this secret also was lost for a century 
afterwards. 

In poetry, in prose, and to some extent in drama, John Dryden, 
the creature of his time, is the master of its expression. He 
DryOe paneg^c verse, first on Cromwell and then 

on Charles, which is full of fine things and false writing. 
The Annus Mirabilis (1667) is the chief example, celebrating 
the Plague, the Fire and .the naval victory, in the quatrains for 
which Davenant’s pompous Condibert had shown the way. The 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668), a dialogue on the rivalries of 
blank verse with rhyme, and of the Elizabethan drama with the 
French, is perfect modem prose ; and to this perfection Dryden 
attained at a bound, while he attained his poetical style more 
gradually. He practised his couplet in panegyric, in heroic 
tragedy, and m dramatic prologue and epilogue for twenty 
years before it was consumn|ate. Till 1680 he supported himself 
chiefly by his plays, which have not lived so long as their critical 
prefaces, already moitioned. His diction and versification came 
to their full power in his satires, rhymed arguments, dedications 


and translations. Absalom and Achitophel (part i., i68x ; part 
ii., with Nahum Tate, 1682), as well as The Medal and Mac 
Flecknoe, marked a new birth of English satire, placing it at 
once on a level with that of any ancient or modem country. 
The mixture of deadly good temper, Olympian unfairness, and 
rhetorical and metrical skill in each of these poems has never 
been repeated. The presentment of Achitophel, earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in his relations with Absalom Walters and Charles the 
minstrel-king of Judah, as well as the portraits of Shimei and 
Barzillai and Jotham, the eminent Whigs and Tories, and of the 
poets Og and Doeg, are things whose vividness age has never 
discoloured. Dryden’s Protestant aiguings in Rdigto Laid 
(1682) and his equally sincere Papistical arguings in The Hind 
and the Panther (1687) are just as skilful. His translations of 
Virgil and parts of Lucretius, of Chaucer and Boccaccio (Fables, 
1700), set the seal on his command of his favourite couplet for the 
higher kinds of appeal and oratory. His Ode on Anne Killigrew, 
and his popular but coarser Alexander's Feast, have a more lyric 
harmony ; and his songs, inserted in his plays, reflect the change 
of fashion by their metrical adeptness and often thoroughgoing 
wantonniss. The epithet of “ glorious,” in its older sense of a 
certain conscious and warranted pride of place, not in that of 
boastful or pretentious, suits Dryden well. Not only did he 
leave a model and a point of departure for Pope, but his influence 
recurs in Churchill, in Gray, in Johnson and in Crabbe, where he 
is seen counteracting, with his large, wholesome and sincere 
bluntness, tlie acidity of Pope. Dryden was counted near 
Shakespeare and Milton until the romantic revival renewed 
the sense of proportion ; but the same sense now demands his 
acknowledgment as the English poet who is nearest to their 
frontiers of all those who are exiled from their kingdom. 

Restoration and Revolution tragedy is nearly all abortive ; 
it is now hard to read it for pleasure. But it has noble flights, 
and its historic interest is high. Two of its species, 
the rhymed heroic play and the rehandling of Sh^e- 
speare in blank verse, were also brought to their utmost by 
Dryden, though in both he had many companions. The heroic 
tragedies were a hybrid offspring of the heroic romance and 
French tragedy ; and though The Conquest of Granada (1669- 
1670) and Tyrannic Love would be very open to satire in Dryden’s 
own vein, they arc at least generously absurd. Their intention 
is never ignoble, if often impossible. After a time Dryden went 
back to Shakespeare, after a fashion already set by Sir William 
Davenaht, the connecting link with the older tragedy and the 
inaugurator of the new. They ** revived ” Shakespeare ; they 
vamped him in a style that did not wholly perish till after the 
time of Garrick. The Tempest, Troilus and Cressida, and 
Antony and Cleopatra were thus handled by Dryden ; and the 
last of these, as converted by him into AU for Love (1678), is 
loftier and stronger than any of his original plays, its blank verse 
renewing the ties of Restoration poetry with the great age. The 
heroic plays, written in one or other metre, lived long, and 
expired in the burlesques of Fielding and Sheridan, l^e Re- 
hearsal (1671), a gracious piece of fooling partially aimed at 
Dryden by Buckingham and his friends, did not suffice to kill 
its victims. Thomas Otway and Nathaniel Lee, both of whom 
generally used blank verse, are the other tragic writers of note, 
children indeed of the extreme old age of the drama. Otway’s 
long-acted Venice Preserved (1682) has an almost 
Shakespearian skill in melodrama, a wonderful tide of 
passionate language, and a blunt and bold delineation of char- 
acter ; but Otway’s inferior style and verse could only be admired 
in an age like his own. Lee is far more of a poet, though less of a 
dramatist, and he wasted a certain talent in noise and fury. 

Restoration comedy at first followed Jonson, whom it was 
easy to try and imitate ; Shadwell and Wilson, whose works 
are a museum for the social antiquary, photographed 
the humours of the town. Dryden’s many comedies 
often show his more boisterous and blatant, rarely his finer 
qualities. Like all playwrights of the time he pillages from the 
r^nch, and vulgarizes Moline without stint or shame. A truer 
light com^y began with Sir George Etherege, who mirrored in 
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his fops the gaiety* and insolence of the world he knew. The 
society depicted by William Wycherley, the one comic dramatist 
of power between Massinger and Congreve, at first 
seems hardly human ; but his energy is skilful and 
faithful as well as brutal;^ he exceS in the graphic 
reckless exhibition of outward humours and bustle ; he scavenges 
in the most callous good spirits and with careful cynicism. The 
Plain Dealer (1677), a skdful transplantation, as well as a de- 
pravation of Moli^re’s Le Misanthrope, is his best piece : he 
writes in prose, and his prose is excellent, modern and lifelike. 
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V. The i8th Century 

In the reign of Anne (1702-1714) the social changes which 
had commenced with the Restoration of 1660 began to make 
themselves definitely felt. Books began to penetrate 
among all classes of society. The period is consequently 
c mnge . differentiation and expansion. As the practice of 

reading becomes more and more universal, English writers lose 
much of their old idiosyncrasy, intensity and obscurity. As in 
politics and religion, so in letters, there is a great development 
of nationality. Commercial considerations too for the first 
time become important. We hear relatively far less of religious 
controversy, of the bickering between episcopalians and non- 
conformists and of university squabbles. Specialization and 
cumbrous pedantry fall into profound disfavour. Provincial 
feeling exercises a diminishing sway, and literature becomes 
increasingly metropolitan or suburban. With the multiplication 
of moulds, the refinement of prose polish, and the development 
of breadth, variety and ease, it was natural enough, having regard 
to the place that the countiy played in the world’s affairs, that 
English literature should make its d6but in western Europe. 
The strong national savour seemed to stimulate the foreign 
appetite, and as represented by Swift, Pope, Defoe, Young, 
Goldsmith, Richardson, Sterne and Ossian, if we exclude Byron 
and Scott, the i8th century may be deemed the cosmopolitan 
age, par excellence, of English Letters. The charms of 18th- 
century English literature, as it happens, are essentially of the 
rational, social and translatable kind : in intensity, exquisiteness 
and eccentricity of the choicer kinds it is proportionately deficient. 
It is pre-eminently an age of prose, and although verbal expression 
is seldom represented at its highest power, we shall find nearly 
every variety of English prose brilliantly illustrated during tJiis 
period : the aristocratic style of Bolingbroke, Addison and 
Berkeley; the gentlemanly style of Fielding; the keen and 
logical controversy of Butler, Middleton, Smith and Bentham ; 
the rhythmic and balanced if occasionally involved style of 
Johnson and his admirers ; the limpid and flowing manner of 
Hume and Mackintosh; the light, easy and witty flow of Walpole; 
the divine chit-chat of Cowper ; the colour of Gray and Berkeley ; 
the organ roll of Burke ; the detective journalism of Swift and 
Defoe ; the sly familiarity of Sterne ; the dance music and wax 
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candles of Sheridan ; the pomposity of Gibbon ; the air and 
ripple of Goldsmith ; the peepi^ preciosity of Boswell,— these 
and other characteristics can be iUustrated in 18th-century prose 
as probably nowhere else. 

But more important to the historian of literature even thim 
the development of qualities is the evolution of types. And in 
this respect diie i8th century is a veritable index-muiMum of 
English prose. Essentially, no doubt, it is true that in fonn 
the prose and verse of the i8th century is mainly an ^tension 
of Dryden, just as in content it is a reflection of the increai^ 
variety of the city life which came into existence as English 
trade rapidly increased in all directions. But the dxy 

was rapidly changing. People began to read in vastly increasing 
numbers. The folio was making place on the shelves for the 
octavo. The bookseller began to transcend the mere tradesman. 
Along with newspapers the advertizing of books came into 
fashion, and the market was regulated no longer by what learned 
men wanted to write, but what an increasing multitude wanted 
to read. The arrival of the octavo is said to have marked the 
enrolment of man as a reader, that of the novel the attachment 
of woman. Hence, among other causes, the rapid decay of 
lyrical verse and printed drama, of theology and epic, in ponderous 
tomes. The fashionable types of which the new century was to 
witness the fixation are accordingly the essay and the satire 
as represented respectively by Addison and Steele, Swift and 
Goldsmith, and by Pope and Churchill. Pope, soon to be 
followed by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was the first English- 
man who treated letter-writing as an art upon a considerable 
scale. Personalities and memoirs prepare the way for history, 
in which as a department of literature English letters hitherto 
had been almost scandalously deficient. Similarly the new 
growth of fancy essay (Addison) and plain biography (Defoe) 
prepared the way for the English novel, the most import^t 
by far of all new literary combinations. Finally, without going 
into unnecessary detail, we have a significant development of 
topography, journalism and criticism. In the course of time, 
too, we shall perceive how the pressure of town life and the logic 
of a capital city engender, first a fondness for landscape garden- 
ing and a somewhat artificial Arcadianism, and then, by degrees, 
an intensifying love of the country, of the open air, and of the 
rare, exotic and remote in literature. 

At the outset of the new century the two chief architects of 
public opinion were undoubtedly John Locke and Joseph 
Addison. When he died at High Laver in October 
1704 at the mature age of seventy-two, Locke ^d, 
perhaps, done more than any man of the previous 
century to prepare the way for the new era. Social duty and 
social responsibility were his two watchwords. The key to both 
he discerned in the Human Understandings*^ no province of 
knowledge can be regarded as mdependent of reason.” But the 
great modernist of the time was undoubtedly Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719). He first left the 17^ century, with its stiff 
euphuisms, its formal obs^uiousness, its ponderous scholasticism 
and its metaphorical antitheses, definitely behind. He did for 
English culture what Rambouillet did for that of France, and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to call the half-century before the great 
fame of the English novel, the half-century of the Spectator. 

Addison’s mind was fertilized by intercourse with the greater 
and more original genius of Swift and with the more inventive 
and more genial mind of Steele. It was Richard steeh, 
Steele (1672-1729) in the Tatl^ of 1709-1710 who 
first realized that the specific which that urbane age both needed 
and desired was no longer copious preaching and rigorous 
declamation, but homoeopathic doses of good sense, good taste 
and good-humoured morality, disguised beneath an easy and 
fashionable style. Nothing could have suited Addison better 
than the opportunity afforded him of contributing an occasional 
essay or roundabout paper in praise of virtue or dispraise of 
stupidity and bad form to his friend’s periodical, ^^en the 
Spectator succeeded Tatler in March 1711, Addison took a 
more active share in shaping the cluef characters (with the 
immortal baronet, Sir Roger, at their head) who were to rnskt 
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up the Spectator Club ** ; and, better even than before, he saw 
his way, perhaps, to remforcing his copious friend with his own 
more frugal but more refined endowment. Such a privileged 
talent came into play at precisely the right moment to circulate 
through the coffee houses and to convey a large measure of French 
courtly ease and elegance into the more humdrum texture of 
English prose. Steele -became rather disreputable in his later 
years, Swift was banished and went mad, but Addison became 
a personage of the utmost consideration, and the essay as he 
left it became an almost indispensable accomplishment to the 
complete gentleman of that age. As an architect of opinion 
from 1717 to 1775 Addison may well rank with Locke. 

'Die other side, both in life and politics, was taken by Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1745), who preferred to represent man on his unsocial 
side. He sneered at most things, but not at his own 
’ order, and he came to defend the church and the country 
squirearchy against the conventicle and Capel court. To under- 
mine the complacent entrenchments of the Whig capitalists at 
war with France no sap proved so effectual as his pen. Literary 
influence was then exercised in politics mainly by pamphlets, 
and Swift was the greatest of pamphleteers. In the Journal to 
Stella he has left us a most wonderful portrait of himself in turn 
cunyung favour, spoiled, petted and humiliated by the party 
leaders of the Tories from 1710-1713. He had always been 
savage, and when the Hanoverians came in and he was treated 
as a suspect, his hate widened to embrace all mankind {Gulliver's 
Travels f 1736) and he bit like a mad dog. Would that he could 
have bitten more, for the infection of English stylists I In wit, 
logic, energy, pith, resourcefulness and Saxon simplicity, his 
prose has never been equalled. The choicest English then, it is 
Arbnthaot choicest English still. Dr John Arbuthnot (1667- 
*1735) may be described as an understudy of Swift 
on the whimsical side only, whose malignity, in a nature 
otherwise most kindly, was circumscribed striedy by the limits 
of political persiflage. Bernard Mandcville (1670-1733), un- 
orthodox as he was in every respect, discovered a little of Swift’s 
choice pessimism in his assault (in The Fable of the Bees of 1723) 
against the genteel optimism of the Characteristics of Lord 
Shaftesbury. Neither the matter nor the manner of the brilliant 
Tory chieftain Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(1678-1751), appears to us now as being of the highest 
significance ; but, although Bolingbroke’s ideas were 
second-hand, his work has an historical importance ; his dignified, 
balanced and decorated style was the cynosure of 18th-century 
statesmen. His essays on “ History ” and on “ a Patriot King ” 
both disturb a soil well prepared, and set up a reaction against 
such evil tendencies as a narrowing conception of history and a 
primarily factious and partisan conception of politics. It may 
be noted here how the fall of Bolingbroke and the Tories in 1714 
precipitated the decay of the Renaissance ideal of literary 
patronage. The dependence of the press upon the House of 
Lords was already an anomaly, and the practical toleration 
achieved in i6q5 removed another obstacle from the path of 
liberation. The government no longer sought to strangle the 
press. It could generally be tuned satisfactorily and at the 
worst could alwa5rs be temporarily muzzled. The pensions 
hitherto devoted to men of genius were diverted under Walpole 
to spies and journalists. Yet one of the most unscrupulous of 
all the fabricators of intelligence, looked down upon as a huckster 
of the meanest and most inconsiderable literary wares, established 
his fame by a masterpiece of which literary genius had scarcely 
even cognizance. • 

The new trade of writing was represented most perfectly by 
Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), who represents, too, what few writers 
possess, a competent knowledge of work and wages, 
buying and selling, the squalor and roguery of the 
very hungry and the very mean. From reporting sensations and 
chronicling fails divers, Defoe worked his way almost insensibly 
to the Spanish tale bf the old Mendoza or picaresque pattern. 
Robinson Crusoe was a true itory expanded on these lines, and 
written down under stress of circumstance when its author 
was just upon sixty. Resembling that of Bunyan and, later. 


I Smollett in the skilful use made pf places, facts and figures, 
Defoe’s style is the mirror of man in ms shirt beeves. What be 
excelled in was plain, straightforward story-telling, m under- 
standing and appraising the curiosity of the man in the street, 
and in possessing just the knowledge and just the patience, and 
just the literary stroke that would enable him most effectually 
to satisfy it. He was the first and cleverest of all descriptive 
reporters, for he knew better than any successor how and where 
to throw in those irrelevant details, tricks of speech and circum- 
locution, which tend to pve an air of verisimilitude to a bald 
and unconvincing narrative — the funny little splutterings and 
naivetes as of a plain man who is not telling a tale for effect, but 
striving after his own manner to give the plain unvarnished 
truth. Defoe contributes story, Addison character. Fielding the 
life-atmosphere, Richardson and Sterne the sentiment, and we 
have the 18th-century novel complete—the greatest literary 
birth of modern time. Addison, Steele, Swift and Defoe, as 
master-builders of prose fiction, are consequently of more 
importance than the Augustan pbfets,” as Pope and his school 
are sometimes called, for the most that they can be said to have 
done is to have perfected a more or less transient mode of poetry. 

To the passion, imagination or musical quality essential to 
the most inspired kinds of poetry Alexander Pope (1688-1744) 
can lay small claim. His best work is contained in 
the Satires and EpisUes, which are largely of the 
proverb-in-rhyme order. Yet in lucid, terse and pungent 
phrases he has rarely if ever been surpassed. His classical fancy, 
his elegpt turn for periphrasis and his venomous sting alike 
made him the idol of that urbane age. Voltaire in 1726 had 
called him the best poet living, and at his death his style 
was paramount throughout the civilized world. It was the 
apotheosis of wit, point, lucidity and technical correctness. 
Pope was the first Englishman to make poetry pay (apart from 
patronage). He was flattered by imitation to an extent which 
threatened to throw the school of poetry which he represented 
into permanent discredit. Prior, Gay, Parnell, Akenside, 
Pomfret, Garth, Young, Johnson, Goldsmith, Falconer, Glover, 
Grainger, Darwin, Rogers, Hayley and indeed a host of others — 
the once famous mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease— wor- 
shipped Pope as their poetic founder. The second-rate wore his 
badge. But although the cult of Pope was the established 
religion of poetic taste from 1714 to 1798, there were always 
nonconformists. The poetic revolt, indeed, was far more 
versatile* than the religious revival of the century. The Winter 
(1726) of James Thomson may be regarded as in- 
augurating a new era in English poetry. Lady 
Wmchilsca, John Philips, author of Cyder, and John Dyer, whose 
Grongar Hill was published a few months before Winter, had 
pleaded by their work for a truthful and unaffected, and at the 
same time a romantic treatment of nature in poetry ; but the 
ideal of artificiality and of a frigid poetic diction by which English 
poetry was dominated since the days of Waller and Cowley was 
first effectively challenged by Thomson. At the time when 
the Popean couplet was at the height of its vogue he deliberately 
put it aside in favour of the higher poetic power of blank verse. 
And he it was who transmitted the sentiment of natural beauty 
not merely to imitators such as Savage, Armstrong, Somerville, 
Langhome, Mickle and Shenstone, but also to his 
elegist, William Collins, to Gray and to Cowper, and 
so mdirectly to the lyrical bards of 1798. By the same 
hands and those of Shenstone experiments were being made in 
the stanza of The Faerie Queene\ a little later, owing to the 
virtuosity of Bishop Percy, the cultivation of the old English and 
Scottish ballad literature was beginning to take a serious turn. 
Dissatisfaction with the limitations of “ Augustan ” poetry was 
similarly responsible for the revived interest in Sh^espeare and 
Chaucer. Gray stood not only for a far more intimate worship 
of wild external nature, but also for an awakened curiosity in 
Scandinavian, Celtic and Icelandic poetry. 

To pretend then that the poetic of the i8th century was 
Popean to the core is notmng short of extravagance. There 
were a number of true poets in the second and third quarters of 
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the century to whom all credit is due as pioneers and precentors 
of the romaintic movement under the depressing conditions to 
which innovators in poetry are commonly subject. They may 
strike us as rather an anaemic band after the great Elizabethan 
poets. Four of them were mentally derpged (Collins, Smart, 
Cowper, Blake), while Gray was a hermit, and Shenstone and 
Thomson the most indolent of recluses. The most adventurous, 
one might say the most virile of the group, was a boy who died 
at the age of seventeen. Single men ^ (save for Blake), a more 
despondent group of artists as a whole it would not perhaps be 
easy to discover. Catacombs and cypresses were the forms of 
imagery that came to them most naturally. Elegies and funeral 
odes were the t3rpes of expression in which they were happiest. 
Yet they strove in the mam to follow the gleam in poetry, to 
reinstate imagination upon its throne, and to substitute ^e silking 
voice for the rhetorical recitative of the heroic couplet. Within 
two years of the death of Pope, in 1746, William Collins was 
content to sing (not say) what he had in him without a glimpse 
of wit or a flash of eloquence — ^and in him many have discerned 
the germ of that romantic Sclosion which blossomed in ChristabeL 
A more important if less original factor in that movement was 
Collins’s severe critic Thomas Gray, a man of the widest curiosities 
of his time, in whom every attribute of the poet to which scholar- 
ship, taste and refinement are contributory may be found to the 
full, but in whom the strong creative energy is fatally la^ing-y- 
despite the fact that he wrote a string of “ divine truisms ” in 
his Elegy, which has given to multitudes more of the exquisite 
pleasure of poetry than any other single piece in the English 
language. Shenstone and Percy, Capell, the Wartons and 
eventually Chatterton, continued to mine in the shafts which 
Gray had been the first to sink. Their laborious work of dis- 
covery resembled that which was commencing in regard to the 
Gothic architecture which the age of Pope had come to regard 
as rude and barbaric. The Augustans had come seriously to 
regard all pre-Drydenic poetry as grossly barbarian. One of 
the greatest achievements of the mid-eighteenth century was 
concerned with the disintegration of this obstinate delusion. 
The process was manifold ; and it led, among other things, to 
a reiization of the importance of the study of comparative 
literature. 

The literary grouping of the i8th century is, perhaps, the 
biggest thing on the whole that English art has to show ; but 
among all its groups the most famous, and probably 
the most original, is that of its proto- novelists 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne. All nations have 
had their novels, which are as old at least as Greek vases. The 
various types have generally had collective appellations such as 
Milesian Tales, Alexandrian Romances, Romances of Chivalry, 
Acta Sanctorum, Gesta Romanorum, Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
Romances of Roguery, Arabian Nights ; but owing to the 
rivalry of other more popular or more respectable or at least 
more eclectic literary forms, they seldom managed to attain a 
permanent lodgment in the library. The taste in prose fiction 
changes, perhaps, more rapidly than that in any other kind of 
literature. In Britain alone several forms had passed their 
prime since the days of Caxton and his Arthurian prose romance 
of Marie d' Arthur, Such were the wearisome Arcadian romance 
or pastoral heroic; the new centos of tales of chivalry like 
the Seven Champions of Christendom ; the utopian, political and 
philosophical romances (Oceana, The Man in the Moone ) ; the 
grotesque and facetious stories of rogues retailed from the 
Spanish or French in dwarf volumes ; the prolix romance of 
modernized classic heroism (The Grand Cyrus); the religious 
allegory (Bunyan’s Life and Death of Mr Badman ) ; the novels 
of outspoken French or Italian gallantry, represented by Aphra 
Behn ; the imaginary voyages so notably adapted to satire by 
Dr Swift ; and Iwt, but not least, the minutely prosaic chronicle- 
novels of Daniel Defoe. The prospect of the novel was changing 
rapidly. Ilie development of the individual and of a laige 
well-to-do urban middle class, which was rapidly multiplying 
its area of leisure, involved a curious and self-conscious society, 
hungry for pleasure and new sensations, anxious to be told about 


themselves, willing in some cases even to learn civilization from 
their betters. The disrepute into which the drama had fallen 
smce Jeremy Collier’s attack on it directed this society by an 
almost inevitable course into the flowery paths of fiction, ^^e 
novel, it is true,, had a reputation which was for the time being 
almost as unsavoury as that of the drama, but the novel was 
not a confirmed ill-doer, and it only needed a touch of genius to 
create for it a vast congregation of enthusiastic votaries. In 
the Tader eixid. - Spectator were already found the methods and 
subjects of the modem novel. The De Coverley papers in the 
Spectator, in fact, want nothing but a love-tlyead to convert 
them into a serial novel of a high order. The supreme importance 
of the sentimental interest had already been discovered and 
exemplified to good purpose in France by Madame de hi Fayette, 
the Marquise de Tencin, Marivaux and the Abb 4 Prevost. 
Samuel Richardson (1689-1762), therefore, when he 
produced the first two modem novels of European 
fame in Pamela (1740) and Clarissa (1748), inherited 
far more than he invented. There had been Richardsonians 
before Richardson. Clarissa is nevertheless a pioneer work, 
and we have it on the high authority of M. Jusserand that the 
English have contributed more than any other people to the 
formation of the contemporary novel. Of the long-winded, 
typical and rather chaotic English novel of love analysis and 
moral sentiment (as opposed to the romance of adventure) 
Richardson is the first successful charioteer. 

The novel in England gained prodigiously by the shock of 
opposition between the ideals of Richardson and Henry Fielding 
(1707-1754), his rival and parodist. Fielding’s brutal 
toleration is a fine corrective to the slightly rancid 
morality of Richardson, with its frank insistence upon the 
cash-value of chastity and virtue. Fielding is, to he brief, 
the succinct antithesis of Richardson, and represents the opposite 
pole of English character. He is the Cavalier, Richardson the 
Roundhead ; he is the gentleman, Richardson the tradesman ; 
he represents church and county, Richardson chapel and borough. 
Richardson had much of the patient insight and intensity of 
genius, but he lacked the humour and literary accomplishment 
which Fielding had in rich abundance. Fielding combined 
breadth and keenness, classical culture fuid a delicate Gallic 
irony to an extent rare among English writers. He lacked the 
delicate intuition of Richardson in the analysis of women, nor 
could he compass the broad farcical humour of Smollett 
or the sombre colouring by which Smollett produces 
at times such poignant effects of contrast. There was no poetry 
in Fielding ; but there was practically 'every other ingredient 
of a great prose writer — ^taste, culture, order, vivacity, humour, 
penetrating irony and vivid, pervading common sense, and it is 
Fielding’s chef-d’oeuvre Tom Jones (1749) that we must regard 
if not as the fundament at least as tiie head of the comer in 
English prose fiction. Before Tom Jones appeared, the success 
of rile novel had drawn a new competitor into the field in Tobias 
Smollett, the descendant of a good western lowland family who 
had knocked about the world and seen more of its hurlyburly 
than Fielding himself. In Roderick Random (1748) Smollett 
represents a rougher and more uncivilized world even than that 
depicted in Joseph Andrews, The savagery and horse-play 
peculiar to these two novelists derives in part from the roeue 
romance of Spain (as then recently revived by Lesage), and has 
a counterpart to some extent in the graphic art of Hogarth and 
Rowlandson ; yet one cannot altogether ignore an element of 
exaggeration which has greatly injured both these writers in 
the estimation (and still more in the affection) of posterity. The 
genius which struggles through novels such as Roderick Random 
and Ferdinand Count Fathom was nearly submerged under 
the hard conditions of a general writer during the third quarter 
of the i8th century, and it speaks volumes for Smollett’s 
powers of recuperation that he survived to write two such 
masterpieces of sardonic and humorous observation as his Travels 
and Humphry Clinker, 

The fourth proto-master of the English novel was the anti- 
quarian humorist Lawrence Sterne. Though they owed a 
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good deal to Don Quixote and the French novelists, Fielding 
and Smollett were essentially observers of life in the quick. 

Sterne brought a far-fetched style, a bookish apparatus 
^ and a deliterate eccentricity into fiction. Tristram 
Shandy f produced successively in nine small volumes between 
1760 and 1764, is the pretended history of a personage who is 
not bom (before the fourth volume) and hardly ever appears, 
carried on in an eccentric rigmarole of old and new, original 
and borrowed humour, arranged in a style well known to students 
of the later Valois humorists as jatrasie. Far more than Moli^re, 
Sterne took his literary bien wherever he found it. But he 
invented a kind of tremolo style of his own, with the aid of 
which, in conjunction with the most unblushingly indecent 
innuendoes, and with a conspicuous genius for humorous por- 
traiture, trembling upon the verge of the pathetic, he succeeded 
in winning a new don^in for the art of fiction. 

These four great writers then, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett 
and Sterne — all of them great pessimists in comparison with the 
benignant fAilosophers of a later fiction — first thoroughly fer- 
tilized this important field. Richardson obtained a European 
fame during his lifetime. Sterne, as a pioneer impressionist, 
gave all subsequent stylists a new handle. Fielding and Smollett 
grasped the new instrument more vigorously, and fashioned 
with it models which, after serving as patterns to Scott, Marryat, 
Cooper, Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Stevenson, Merriman, 
Weyman and other romancists of the 19th century, have 
still retained a fair measure of their original popularity un- 
impaired. 

Apart from the novelists, the middle period of the i8th century 
is strong in prose writers : these include Dr Johnson, Oliver 
JoioMoa ^^^smith, Lord Chesterfield and Horace Walpole. 

The last three were all influenced by the sovereign 
lucidity of the best French style of the day. Chesterfield and 
Walpole were both writers of aristocratic experience and of 
European knowledge and sentiment. Johnson alone was a 
distinctively English thinker and stylist. His knowledge of 
the world, outside England, was derived from books, he was a 
good deal of a scholar, an earnest moralist, and something of a 
divine ; his style, at any rate, reaches back to Taylor, Barrow 
and South, and has a good deal of the complex structure, the 
cadence, and the balance of English and Latinistic words proper 
to the 17th century, though the later influence of Addison and 
Bolingbroke is also apparent ; Johnson himself was fond of the 
essay, the satire in verse, and the moral tale (Rasselas ) ; but he 
lacked the creative imagination indispensable for such work 
and excelled chiefly as biographer and critic. For a critic even, 
it must be admitted that he was singly deficient in original ideas. 
He upholds authority. He judges by what he regards as the 
accepted rules, derived by Dryden, Rapin, Boileau, Le Bossu, 
Rymer, Dennis, Pope and such ** estimable critics ” from the 
ancient, whose decisions on such matters he regards as para- 
mount. He tries to carry out a systematic, motived criticism ; 
but he asserts rather than persuades or convinces. We go to his 
critical works (Lives of the Poets and Essay on Shakespeare) not 
for their conclusions, but for their shrewd comments on life, and 
for an application to literary problems of a caustic common 
sense. Johnson’s character and conversation, his knowledge and 
memory were far more remarkable than his ideas or his writings, 
admirable though the best of these were; the exceptional 
iraits which met m his person and made that age regard hhn 
as a nonpareil have found m James Boswell a delineator un- 
rivalled in patience, dexterity and dramatic insight. The 
result has been a portrait of a man of letters more alive at the 
present time than that which any other age or nation has be- 
queathed to us. In most of his ideas Johnson was a generation 
behind the typical academic critics of his date, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, who championed against his authority what 
the doctor regarded as the finicking notions of Gray. Both of 
the Wartons were enthusiaslfc for Spenser and the older poetry ; 
they were saturated with Milton whom they placed far above 
the correct Hr Pope^ they wrote sonnets (thereby provoking 
Johnson’s ire) and attempted to revive medievid and Celtic lore 
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in every direction. Johnson’s one attempt at a novel or tale 
was Rasselas^ a long “ Rambler ’’ essa^ upon the vanity of human 
hope and ambition, something after the manner of the Oriental 
tales of which Voltaire had caught the idea from Swift and 
Montesquieu ; but Rasselas is quite unenlivened by humour, 
personality or any other charm. 

This one quality that Johnson so completely lacked was 
possessed in its fullest perfection by Oliver Goldsmith, whose 
style is the supreme expression of 18th-century clear- 
ness, simplicity and easy graceful fluency. Much of 
Goldsmith^s material, whether as playwright, story 
writer or essayist, is trite and commonplace— his material 
worked up by any other hand would be worriiiess. But, when- 
ever Goldsmith writes about human life, he seems to pay it a 
compliment, a relief of fun and good fellowship accompanies his 
slightest description, his playful and delicate touch could trans- 
form every thought that he handled into something radiant with 
sunlight and fragrant with the perfume of youth. Goldsmith’s 
plots are Irish, his critical theories are French with a light top 
dressing of Johnson and Reynolds or Burke, while his prose 
style is an ideahzation of Addison. His versatility was great, 
and, in this and in other respects, he and Johnson are con- 
stantly reminding us that they were hardened professionals, 
writing against time for money. 

Much of the best prose work of this period, from 1740 to 1780, 
was done under very different conditions. The increase of travel, 
of intercourse between the nobility of Europe, and of a sense of 
solidarity, self-consciousness, leisure and connoisseurShip among 
that section of English society known as the governing class, or, 
since Disraeli, as “ the Venetian oligarchy,” could hardly fail to 
produce an increasing crop of those elaborate collections of 
letters and memoirs which had already attained their apogee 
in France with Mmc de Sfvign6 and the due de Saint-Simon. 
England was not to remain far behind, for in 1718 commence 
the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; ten years more 
saw the commencement of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George IL ; and Lord Chesterfield and Lord Orford 
(better known as Horace Walpole) both began their 
inimitable series of Litters about 1 740. I’hese writings, watpoh, 
none of them written ostensibly for the press, serve to 
show the enormous strides that English prose was making as a 
medium of vivacious description. Ibe letters are all the re- 
creation of extensive knowledge and cosmopolitan acquirements ; 
they are not strong on the poetic or imaginative side of things, 
but they have an intense appreciation of the actual and mundane 
side of fallible humanity. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son 
and to his godson are far more, for they introduce a Ciceronian 
polish and a Gallic irony and wit into the hitherto uncultivated 
garden of the literary graces in English prose. Chesterfield, 
whose theme is manners and social amenity, deliberately seeks 
a form of expression appropriate to his text— the perfection of 
tact, neatness, good order and senfoir fain. After his grandfather, 
the marquess of Halifax, Lord Chesterfield, the synonym in 
the vulgar world for a heartless exquisite, is in reality the first 
fine gentleman and epicurean in the best sense in English polite 
literature. Both Chesterfield and Walpole were conspicuous as 
raconteurs in an age of witty talkers, of whose talk R. B. Sheridan, 
in The School for Scandal (1777), served up a suprhne. Some of 
it may be tinsel, but it looks wonderfully well under the lights. 
The star comedy of the century represents the sparkle of this 
brilliant crowd : it reveals no hearts, but it shows us every trick 
of phrase, every eccentricity of manner and every foible of 
thought. But l 5 ie most mundane of the letter writers, the most 
frivolous, and also the most pungent, is Horace Walpole, whose 
writings are an epitome of the history and biography of the 
Georgian era. “ Kddles sing all through them, wax lights, fine 
dresses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine equipages glitter and sparkle ; 
never was such a brilliant, smirking Vanity Fair as that through 
which he leads us.” Yet, in some ways, he was a corrective to 
the self-complacency of his generation, a vast dilettante, lover of 
” Gothic,” of curios and antiques, of costly printing, of old 
illuminations and stained’ glass. In his short miracle-novel, 
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called The CasUe of Otranto, he set a fashion for mystery 
and terror in fiction, for medieval legend, diablerie, mystery, 
horror, antique furniture and Gothic jai^on, whidi led directly 
by the route of Anne Radctiffe, Maturin, Vaihek, St Leon and 
Frankenstein, to Queenhoo Ball, to Waverley and even to Hugo 
and Poe. 

Meanwhile the area of the Memoir was widening rapidly in 
the hands of Fanny, the sly daughter of the worldly-wise and 
fashionable musician. Dr Burney, author of a novel 
most satirical and facete, written ere she was 
BoBweit, ''veil out of her teens ; not too kind a satirist of her 
former patroness, Mrs Thrale (afterwards Piozzi), the 
least tiresome of the new group of scribbling sibyls, blue stockings, 
lady dilettanti and Della Cruscans. Both, as portraitists and 
purveyors of Joknsoniana, were surpassed by the inimitable 
James Boswell, first and most fatuous of all interviewers, in 
brief a biographical genius, with a new recipe, distinct from 
Sterne's, for disclosing personality, and a deliberate, artificial 
method of revealing himself to us, as it were, unawares. 

From all these and many other experiments, a far more flexible 
prose was developing in England, adapted for those critical 
reviews, magazines and journals which were multiplying rapidly 
to exploit the new masculine interest, apart from the schools, 
in history, topography, natural philosophy and the picturesque, 
just as circulating libraries were springing up to exploit the new 
feminine passion for fiction, which together with memoih and 
fashionable poetry contributed to give the booksellers bigger 
and bigger ideas. 

It is surprising how many types of literary productions with 
which we are now familiar were first moulded into definite and 
Tbepn- classical form during the Johnsonian period. In 
jvwMo/ addition to the novel one need only mention the 
muthor* economic treatise, as exemplified for the first time in 
the admirable symmetry of The Wealth of Nations, 
the diary of a faitliful observer of nature such as Gilbert 
White, the Fifteen Discourses (176^1791) in which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds endeavours for the first time to expound for England 
a philosophy of Art, the historico-philosophical tableau as 
exemplified by Robertson and Gibbon, the light political parody 
of which the poetry of The RoUiad and Anti- Jacobin afford so 
many excellent moidels ; and, going to the other extreme, the 
ponderous archaeological or topographical monograph, as 
exemplified in Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of Athens, in 
Robert Wood’s colossal Ruins of Palmyra (1753), or the monu- 
mental llislory of Leicestershire by John Nichols. Such works 
as this last might well seem the outcome of Horace Walpole's 
maxim : In this scribbling age “ let those who can’t write, glean.” 
In short, the literary landscape in Johnson's day was slowly 
but surely assuming the general outlines to which we are all 
accustomed. The literary conditions of the period dated from 
the time of Pope in their main features, and it is quite possible 
that they were more considerably modified in Johnson's own 
lifetime than they have been since. The booksellers, or, as they 
would now be called, publishers, were steadily superseding the 
old ties of patronage, and basing their relations with authors 
upon a commercial footing. A stage in their progress is marked 
by the success of Johnson’s friend and Hume's correspondent, 
William .Strahan, who kept a coach, “ a credit to literature.” 
The evolution of a normal status for the author was aided by the 
definition of copyright and gradual extinction of piracy. 

Histories of their own time by Clarendon and Burnet have been 
in much request from their own day to this, and the first, at least, 
is a fine monument of English prose ; Bolingbrdke 
again, in 1735, dwelt memorably upon the ethical, 
political and philosophical value of history. But it was not until 
the third quarter of the 18th centur>" that English literature freed 
itself from the imputation of lagging hopelessly behind PYance, 
Italy and Gennany in the serious work ^ historical reconstnic* 
tion. Httme published the first volume of his History of England 
in 1754. Robertson’s saw the light in i759and 
his Charles V. in 1769 ; Dedine etnd Fall of ike Roman 

Empire came in 1776. Hume was, peiiiaps, the first modernist 
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in history ; he attempted to give his work a modem interest and, 
Scot though he was, a modem 8tyle<~it couldiiiot fail, as he knew, 
to derive piquancy from its derision of the Whiggish assumption 
which reg^ded r688 as a political millennium. Wm. Robeiitson 
was, perhaps, the first man to adapt* thepolished per^hrases of 
the pulpit to histohoal generalisation. The gifts of compromise 
which he had learned as Moderator of the General Assembly he 
brought to bear upon his historical studies, and a language so 
unfamiliar to his lips as academic English he wrote with so much 
the more care that the greatest connoisseurs of the day were 
enthusiastic about “ Robertson’s wonderful styie.'^ Even more 
portentous in its superhuman dignity was the style of Edward 
Gibbon, who combined with the unspiritual optimism of Hume 
and Robertson a far more concentrated devotion to his subject, 
an industry more monumental, a greater co-ordinative vigour, 
and a malice which, even in the i8th centuiy, rendered him the 
least credulous man of his age. Of all histones, therefore, based 
upon the transmitted evidence of other ages rather than on the 
personal observation of the writer’s own. Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall has hitherto maintained its reputation best. Hume, even 
before he was superseded, fell a prey to continuations and abridge- 
ments, while Robertson was supplanted systematically by the 
ornate pages of W. H. Prescott. 

The increasing transparency of texture in the working English 
prose during this period is shown in the writings of theologians 
such as Butler and Paley, and of thinkers such as Berkeley and 
Hume, who, by prolonging and extending Berkeley’s contention 
that matter was an abstraction, had shown that mind would have 
to be considered an abstraction too, thereby signalling a school of 
reaction to common sense or “ external reality ” represented by 
'J'homas Reid, and with modifications by David Hartley, Abraham 
Tucker and others. Butler and Paley are merely two of the 
biggest and most characteristic apologists of that day, both 
great stylists, though it must be allowed that their very lucidity 
and good sense excites almost more doubt than it stills, and both 
very successful in repelling the enemy in controversy, though 
their very success accentuates the faults of that unspiritual age 
in which churchmen were so far more concerned about the title 
deeds than about the living portion of the church’s estate. 
Free thought was already loginning to sap their defences in 
various directions, and in Tom Paine, Priestley, Price, Godwin 
and Mackintosh they found more formidable adversaries than in 
the earlier deists. The greatest champion, however, of continuity 
and conservation both in church and state, against the new 
schools of latitudinarians and radicals, the great eulogist of the 
unwritten constitution, and the most perfect master of emotional 
prose in this period, prose in which harmony of sense and 
sound is attained to an extent hardly ever seen outside supreme 
poetry, was Edmund Burke, one of the most commanding 
intellects in the whole ran^e of political letters — striking con- 
trast in this respect to Junius, whose mechanical and journalistic 
talent for invective has a quite ephemeral value. 

P'rom 1660 to 1760 the English mind wasatill much occupied m 
shaking off the kst traces of feudality. The crown, the parlia- 
ment, the manor and the old penal code were left, 
it is true : but the old tenures and gild-brotherhoods, ^ 

the old social habits, miracles, arts, faith, religion and 
letters were irrevocably gone. The attempt of the young 
Chevalier in T745 was a complete anachronism, and no sooner 
was this generally felt to be so than men began to regret that it 
should so be. Men began to describe as^“ grand ” and pictur- 
esque” scenery hitherto summarized as barren mountains 
covered in mist ” ; while Voltaire and Pope were at their height, 
the world began to realize Hiat the Augustan age, in its zeal for 
rationality, civism and trim parterres, had neglected the wild 
freshness of an age when literature was a flower that 
grew on the common. Rousseau laid the axe to the root of 
this over-sophistication of life ; Goldsmith, half understanding, 
echoed some of his ideas in “ The Deserted Village.” Back from 
books to men was now the prescriprion — ^from the crowded town 
to the spacious coun^. From pkins and valleyB te peaks and 
pinewoods. From cities, where- men were rich and corrupt, 
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to the earlier and more primitive moods of earth. The breath 
had scarcely left the body of the Grand Monarque before an 
intri^e was set on foot to dispute the provisions of his will. 
So with the critical testament of Pope. Within a few years of his 
death we find Gray, Warton, Hurd and other disciples of the new 
age denying to Pope the highest kind of poetic excellence, and 
exalting imagination and fancy into a sphere far above the 
Augustan qualities of correct taste and good judgment. De- 
centralization and revolt were the new watchwords in literature. 
We must eschew France and Italy and go rather to Iceland or the 
Hebrides for fresh poetic emotions : we must shun academies 
and classic coffee-houses and go into the street-comers or the 
hedge-lanes in search of Volkspoesie. An old muniment chest 
and a roll of yellow parchment were the finest incen- 
" tives to the new spirit of the picturesque. How else 
apirit, we to ej^lain the enthusiasm that welcomed the 

sham Ossiaiuc poems of Tames Macpherson in 1760; 
Percy's patched-up ballads of 1765 {Reliques of Ancient Poetry) \ 
the new enthusiasm for Chaucer ; the “ black letter ” school of 
Ritson, Tyrrwhitt, George Ellis, Steevens, Ireland and Malone ; 
above ^1, the spurious 15th-century poems poured forth in 176R- 
1769 with such a wild gusto of arcliaic imagination by a prodigy 
not quite seventeen years of age ? Chatterton’s precocious 
fantasy cast a wonderful spell upon the romantic imagination 
of other times. It does not prepare us for the change that was 
coming over the poetic spirit of the last two decades of the 
century, but it does at least help us to explain it. The great 
masters of verse in Britain during this period were the three 
very disparate figures of William Cowper, William Blake and 
Robert Burns. Cowper was not a poet of vivid and rapturous 
visions. There is always something of the rusticating city- 
scholw about his humour. The ungovernable impulse and 
imaginative passion of the great masters of poesy were not his 
to claim. His motives to express himself in verse came very 
largely from the outside. The greater part, nearly all his best 
poetry is of the occasional order. To touch and retouch, he 
says, in one of his letters — among the most delightful in English — 
is the secret of almost all good writing, especially verse. What- 
ever is short should be nervous, masculine and compact. In all 
the arts that raise the best occasional poetry to the 
222 ^ level of greatness Cowper is supreme. In phrase- 
Bufaa. moulding, verbal gymnastic and prosodical marquetry 
he has scarcely a rival, and the fruits of his poetic 
industry are enshrined in the filigree of a most delicate fancy 
^d a highly cultivated intelligence, purified and thrice refined 
in the fire of mental affliction. His work expresses the rapid 
civilization of his time, its humanitarian feeling and growmg 
sensitiveness to natural beauty, home comfort, the claims of 
animals and the charms of light literature. In many of his short 
poems, such as “ The Royal George,” artistic simplicity is 
mdistinguishable from the stem reticence of genius. William 
Blake had no immediate literary descendants, for he worked 
alone, and Lamb was practically alone in recognizing what he 
wrote as poetry. But he was by far the most original of the 
reactionaries who preceded the Romantic Revival, and he caught 
far more of the Elizabethan air in his lyric verse than any one 
else before Coleridge. The Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience, in 1789 and 1794, sing themselves, and have a bird- 
like spontaneity tlwt has been the despair of all song-writers 
from that day to this. After 1800 he winged his flight farther and 
farther into strange and^ unknown regions. In the finest of these 
eariier lyrics, whidi owe so little to his contemporaries, tlie ripple 
of stream of romance that began to gush forth in 1798 is 
distinctly heard. But the first poetic genius of the century was 
un mi st a k ab ly Robert Bums. In song and satire alike Bums is 
racy, in the highest degree, of the poets of North Britain, who 
since Robert Sempill, Willy Hamilton of Gilbertfield, douce 
Allan Ramsay, the Edinburgh periwig-maker and miscellanist, 
and Rol^ Fezgusson, the writer-chiel, a deathless name,” had 
kept alive the old native fkictic tradition, had provided the 
strolling fiddlers with merry and wanton staves, and had perpetu- 
ated the daintiest shreds of national music, the broadest col- 


loquialisms, and the wannest hues of patriotic or local sentiment. 
Bums immortalizes these old staves by means of his keener 
vision, his more fiery spirit, his stronger passion and his richer 
volume of sound. Burns’s fate was a pathetic one. Brief, 
broken glimpses of a genius that could never show itself complete, 
his poems wanted all things for completeness : culture, leisure, 
sustained effort, length of life. Yet occasional, fragmentary, 
extemporary ^ most of them , are, they bear the guinea stamp 
of true genius. His eye is unerring, his humour of the ripest, 
his wit both fine and abundant. His ear is less subtle, except 
when dialect is concerned. There he is infallible. Landscape 
he understands in subordination to life. For abstract ideas about 
pberty and 1789 he cares little. But he is a patriot and an 
insurgent, a hater of social distinction and of the rich. Of the 
divine right or eternal merit of the system under which the poor 
man swpts to put money into the rich man’s pocket and fights 
to keep it there, and is despised in proportion to the amount of his 
perspiration, he had a low opinion. His work has inspired the 
meek, has made the poor feel themselves less of ciphers in the 
world and given courage to the down-trodden. His love of 
women has mspired some of the most ardently beautiful lyrics 
in the world, ^ong modern folk-poets such as J6kai and 
Mistral, the position of Bums in the hearts of his own people is 
the best assured. 

Bibliographical Note. — The dearth of literary history in England 
makes it rather difficult to obtain a good generm view of letters in 
Britain during the i8th century. Much may be gleaned, however, 
from chapters of Lecky's History of England during the iStk Century ^ 
from Stephen’s Lectures on English Literature and Society in the iSth 
Century (1904), from Taine's History of English Literature (van Laun's 
transition), from vols. v. and vi. of Prof. Courthopc's History of 
English Poetry^ and from the second volume of Chambers’s Cyclo- 
paedia of English Literature (1902). The two vol.s. dealing respect- 
ivelv with the Age of Pope and the Age of Johnson in Bell’s Hand- 
books of English Literature will be found useful, and suggestive 
chapters will be found in Saintsbuir’s Short History and in A. H. 
Thompson's Student* s History of English Literature (1901). The 
same may, perhaps, be said of books v. and vi. in the Bookman 
Illustrated History of English Literature (190^)), by the present writer. 
Sidelights of value are to be found in Walter Raleigh’s little book 
on the English Novell in Beljame’s Le Publique et les homntes de 
lettres en Angleterre au XVI IP si^cle, in H. A. Beers’ History of 
English Romanticism in the tSth Century (1899), and above all in Sir 
Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought during the i8th Century ; 
Stephen's Hours in a Library^ the monographs dealing with the 

g eriod in the English Men of I-etters series, the Vignettes and 
ortraits of Austin Dobson and George PastoiL Elwin’s Eighteenth 
Century, Men of Letters, and Thomas Wright’s Caricature History of 
the Georges, must also be kept in mind. (T, Se.) 

VI. The 19TH Century 

We have seen how great was the reverence which the 18th 
century paid to poetry, and how many different kinds of poetic 
experiment were going on, mostly by the imitative efforts of 
revivalists (Spenserians, Miltonians, Shakespeareans, Ballad- 
mongers, Scandinavian, Celtic, Gothic scholars and the like), 
but also in the direction of nature study and landscape descrip- 
tion, while the more formal type of Augustan poetry, satire and 
description, in the direct succession of Pope, was by no means 
neglected. 

The most original vein in the 19th century was supplied by the 
Wordsworth group, the first manifesto of which appeared in the 
Lyrical BaUeds of 1798. William Wordsworth himself 
represents, in the first place, a revolutionary movement 
against the poetic diction of study-poets since the first 
acceptance of the Miltonic model by Addison. His ideal, im- 
perfectly carried out, was a reversion to popular language of the 
utmost simplicity and directness. He added to this the idea of 
the enlargement of man by Nature, after Rousseau, and went 
further than this in the utterance of an essentially pantheistic 
desire to become part of its loveliness, to partake in a mystical 
sense of the loneliness of the mountain, the sound of falling water, 
the upper horizon of the clouds and the wind. To the growing 
multitude of educated people who were being pent in huge cities 
these ideas were far sweeter than the formalities of the old 
pastoral. Wonlswor^’s great discovery, perhaps, was that 
popular poetry need not be imitative, artificial or condescending, 
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but tlmt a simple story truthfully told of the passion, affliction or 
devotion of simple folk, and appealing to the primal emotion, is 
worthy of the highest effort of the poetic artist, and may achieve 
a poetic value far m advance of conventional descriptions of 
strikmgly grouped incidents picturesquely magnified or rhetoric- 
ally exaggerated. But Wordsworth’s theories might have ended 
very much where they began, had it not been for their impregna- 
tion by the complementary genius of Coleridge. 

Coleridge at his best was inspired by the supreme poetic gifts of 
passion, imagination, simplicity and mystery, combining form 
CoitHdM. sound and sense, novelty and antiquity, 

realism and romanticism, scholarly ode and popular 
ballad. His three fragmentary poems The Rime of the Ancient 
Manner, Christahel and Kubla Khan are the three spells and 
touchstones, constituting what is often regarded by the best 
judges as the high-standard of modem English poetry. Their 
subtleties and beauties irradiated the homelier artistic conceptions 
of Wordsworth, and the effect on him was permanent. Cole- 
ridge’s inspiration, on the other hand, was irrecoverable ; a 
physical element was due, no doubt, to the first exaltation 
indirectly due to the opium habit, but the moral influence 
was contributed by the Wordsworths. The steady will of the 
Dalesman seems to have constrained Coleridge’s imagination 
from aimless wandering ; his lofty and unwavering self-confidence 
inspired his friend with a similar energy. Away from Words- 
worth after 1798, Coleridge lost himself in visions of wofk that 
always remained to be “ transcribed,” by one who had every 
poetic gift — save the rudimentary will for sustained and con- 
centrated effort. 

Coleridge’s more delicate sensibility to the older notes of that 
more musical era in English poetry which preceded the age of 
Lmmh, ^^yden and Pope was due in no small measure to the 
luminous yet subtle intuitions of his friend Clmrles 
I^mb. Lamb’s appreciation of the imaginative beauty inhumed 
in old English literature amounted to positive genius, and the 
persistence with which he brought his perception of the supreme 
importance of imagination and music in poetry to bear upon some 
of the finest creative minds of 1800, in talk, letters, selections and 
essays, brought about a gradual revolution in the aesthetic 
morality of the day. He paid little heed to the old rhetoric 
and the ars poetiea of classical comparison. His aim was rather 
to discover the mystery, the folk-seed and the old-world element, 
latent in so much of the finer ancient poetry and implicit in so 
much of the new. The Essays of Elia (1820-1825) are the 
binnacle of Lamb’s vessel of exploration. Lamb and his great 
HmmUu, William Hazlitt, both maintained that criticism 

WM not so much an affair of learning, or an exercise 
of comparative and expository judgment, as an act of imagination 
in itself. Hazlitt became one of the master essayists, a fine 
critical analyst and declaimer, denouncing all insipidity and 
affectation, stirring the soul with metaphor, soaring easily and 
acquiring a momentum in his prose which often approximates 
to the impassioned utterance of Burke. Like Lamb, he wanted 
to measure his contemporaries by the Elizabethans, or still older 
masters, and he was deeply impressed by Lyrical Ballads. 
The new critics gradually found responsible auxiliaries, notably 
Leigh Hunt, De Quincey and Wilson of Blackwood's. 
Huai. O0 Hunt, not very important in himself, was a 
Quiacejr, cause of great authorship in others. He increased 
both the depth and area of modem literary sensibility. 
ThQ world of books was to him an enchanted forest, in which 
every leaf had its own secret. He was the most catholic of 
critics, but he knew what was poor — at least in other people. 
As an essayist he is a feminine diminutive of Lamb, excellent in 
fancy and literary illustration, but far mferior in decisive insight 
or penetrative masculine wit. The Miltonic quality of im- 
passioned pyramidal prose is best seen in Thomas De Quincey, 
of all the essayists of this age, or any age, the most diffuse, 
unequal and irreducible to rule, and which yet at times trembles 
upon the brink of a rhythmical sonority which seems almost to 
rival that of the greatest poetry. Leigh Hunt supplies a vduable 
link between Lamb, the sole extend moderator of the Lake 
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school, Byron, Shelley, and the junior branch of imaginative 
Aesthetic, represented by Keats. 

John Keats (1795-1821), three years younger than Shelley, 
was the greatest poetic artist of his time, and would probably 
have surpassed dl, but for his collapse of health at 
twenty-five. His vocation was as unmistakable as **** 
that of Chatterton, with whose youthful ardour his own had 
points of likeness. The two contemporary conceptions of him 
as a fatuous Cockney Bunthome or as a tadpole of the lakes ” 
were equally erroneous. But Keats was in a sense the first of 
the virtuoso or aesthetic school (caricatured later by the formula 
of ** Art for Art’s sake ”) ; artistic beauty was to him a kind of 
religion, his expression was more technical, less personal than 
that of his contemporaries, he was a conscious “ romantic,” 
and he travelled in the realms of gold with less impedimenta 
than any of his fellows. Byron had always himself to talk about, 
Wordsworth saw the universe too much through the medium 
of his own self-importance, Coleridge was a metaphysician, 
Shelley hymned Intellectual Beauty ; Keats treats of his subject, 
“ A Greek Um,” “ A Nightingale,” the season of “ Autumn,” 
in such a way that our thought centres not upon the poet but 
upon the enchantment of that which he sings. In his three 
great medievalising poems, “ The Pot of Basil,” The Eve of St 
Agnes ” and “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” even more than 
in his Odes, Keats is the forerunner of Tennyson, the greatest 
of the word-painters. But apart from his perfection of loveliness, 
he has a natural magic and a glow of humanity surpassing that 
of any other known poet. His poetry, immature as it was, gave 
a new beauty to the language. His loss was the greatest English 
Literature has sustained. 

Before Tennyson, Rossetti and Morris, Keats’s best disciples 
in the aesthetic school were Thomas Lovell Beddoes, George 
Dailey and Thomas Hood, the failure of whose 
“ Midsummer Fairies ” and ** Fair Inez ” drove him 
into that almost mortific vein of verbal humour which threw 
up here and there a masterpiece such as “ The Song of a Shirt.” 
The master virtuoso of English poetry in another department 
(the classical) during this and the following age was Walter Savage 
Landor, who threw off a few fragments of verse worthy of the 
Greek Anthology, but in his Dialogues or “ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions ” evolved a kind of violent monologizing upon the common- 
place which descends into the most dismal caverns of egotism. 
Carlyle furiously questioned his competence. Mr Shaw allows 
his classical amateurship and respectable strenuosity of char- 
acter, but denounces his work, with a substratum of truth, 
as that of a blathering, unreadable pedant.” 

Among those, however, who found early nutriment in Landor’s 
Miltonic Gebir (1798) must be reckoned the most poetical of our 
poets. P. B. Shelley was a spirit apart, who fits into 
no group, the associate of Byron, but spiritually as 
remote from him as possible, hated by the rationalists of his age, 
and regarded by the poets with more pity than jealousy. He 
wrote only for poets, and had no public during his lifetime among 
general readers, by whom, however, he is now regarded as the 
poet par excellence. In his conduct it must be admitted that 
he was in a sense, like Coleridge, irresponsible, but on the other 
hand his poetic energy was irresistible and all his work is technic- 
ally of the highest order of excellence. In ideal beauties it is 
supreme ; its great lack is its want of humanity ; in this he 
is the opposite of Wordsworth who reads human nature into 
everything. Shelley, on the other hapd, dehumanises things 
and makes them unearthly. He hangs a poem, like a cobweb 
or a silver cloud, on a horn of the crescent moon, and leaves it 
to dangle there in a current of ether. His quest was continuous 
for figures of beauty, figures, however, more ethereal and less 
sensuous than those in Keats ; having obtained such an idea 
he passed it again and again through the prism of his mind, in 
talk, letters, prefaces, poems. The deep sense of the mystery 
of words and their lightest variations in the skein of poetry, 
half forgotten since Milton’s time, had been recovered in a great 
measure by Coleridge and Wordsworth since 1798 ; Lamb, too, 
and Hazlitt, and, perhaps, Hogg were in the secret, while Keats 
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had its open sesame on his lips ere he died* The union of poetic 
emotion with verbal music of the greatest perfection was the 
of all, but none of these masters made words breathe and sing 
with quite the same spontaneous ease and fervour that Shelley 
attained in some of the lyrics written between twenty-four and 
thirty, such as The Qoud,’^ “ The Skylark,^’ the “ Ode of the 
West Wind,*’ “ The Sensitive Plant,” the “ Indian Serenade.” 

The path of the new romantic school had been thoroughly 
prepared during the age of Gray, Cowper and Bums, and it won 
its triumphs with little resistance and no serious convulsions. 
The opiposition was noisy, but its representative character has 
been exaggerated. In the meantime, however, the old-fashioned 
school and the Popean couplet, the Johnsonian dignity of re- 
flection and the Goldsmithian ideal of generalized Ascription, 
were well maintained by George Crabbe (1754-1832), “ though 
Nature’s sternest painter yet the best,” a worsted-stockinged 
Pope and austere doHneator of village misdoing and penurious 
^e, and Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), the banker poet, liberal 
in sentiment, extreme Tory in form, and dilettante delineator 
of Italy to the music of the heroic couplet. Robert Southey, 
Thomas Campbell and Thomas Moore were a dozen years 
younger and divided their allegiance between two schools. 
In the main, however, they were still poeticisers of the orthodox 
old pattern, though all wrote a few songs of exceptional merit, 
and Campbell especially by defying the old anathemas. 

The great champion of the Augustan masters was himself 
the architect of revolution. First t^e idol and then tlie outcast 
^ of respectable society, Lord Byron sought relief in 

new cadences and new themes for his poetic talent. 
He was, however, essentially a history painter or a satirist in 
verse. He had none of the sensitive aesthetic taste of a Keats, 
none of the spiritual ardour of a Shelley, or of the elemental 
beauty or artistry of Wordsworth or Coleridge. He manages 
the pen (said Scott) v/ith the careless and negligent ease of a 
man of quality. The “ Lake Poets ” sought to create an impres- 
sion deep, calm and profound, Byron to start a theme which 
should enable him to pose, travel, astonish, bewilder and confound 
as lover of daring, freedom, passion and revolt. For the subtler 
symphonic music — that music of the spheres to which the ears 
of poets alone are attuned — Byron had an imperfect sympathy. 
The delicate ear is often revtjlted in his poetry by the vices 
of impromptu work. He steadily refused to polish, to file or to 
furbish — the damning, inevitable sign of a man born to wear 
a golden tassel. “ I am like the tiger. If I miss the first spring 
I go growling back to the jungle.” Subtlety is sacrificed to 
freshness and vigour. The exultation, the breadth, the sweeping 
magnificence of his effects are consequently most appreciated 
abroad, where the ineradicable flaws of his style have no power 
to annoy. 

The European fame of Byron was from the first something 
quite unique. -At Missolonghi people ran through the streets 
crying “ The great man is dead— he is gone.” His corpse was 
refused entrance at Westminster ; but the poet was taken to 
the inmost heart of Russia, Poland, Spain, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and among the Slavonic nations generally. 
In Italy his infiuence is plainly seen in Berchet, Leopardi, 
Giusti, and even Carducci. In Spain the Myrtle Society was 
found^ in Byron’s honour. Hugo in his OrientaUs traversed 
Greece. Chateaubriand joined the Greek Committee. Delavigne 
dedicated his verse to Byron ; Lamartine wrote another canto 
to Childe Harold ; M6rim6e is interpenetrated by Byronesque 
feeling which also animates the best work of Heine, Purkhin, 
Lemontor, Slowacki and Mickiewitz, and even De Musset 

Like Scott, Byron was a man of two eras, and not too much 
ahead of his time to hold the Press-Dragon in fee. His supremacy 
and that of his satellites Moore and Campbell were 
^ championed by the old papers and by the two new 
blatant Quarterlies^ whose sails were filled not with the light 
airs of the future but by the Augustan gales ” of the classical 
pi^ The distinction of this new phalanx of old-fashioned 
critics who wanted to confer literature by university degree 
was that they wrote as gentlemen for gentlemen : they first 


gave criticism in England a resfp^table shakedown. Francis 
Jeffrey, a man of extraordinary ability and editor of Tlie Edin- 
burgh Review from 1803 to 1829 the mercurial Sydney 
Smith, the first of English conversationists, as . his aide-de-camp), 
exercised a p>owefful influence as a standardizer of the second 
rate. He was one of the first of the critics to grasp firmly the 
main idea of literary evolution— the importance of time, environ- 
ment, race and historical development upon the literary land- 
scape; but he was vigorously aristocratic in his preferences, 
a hater of mystery, symbolism or allegory, an instinctive indi- 
vidualist of intolerant pattern. His ^ief weapons against the 
new ideas were social superiority and omniscience, and he used 
both unsparingly. The strident political partisanship of the 
Edinburgh raised up within six years a serious rival in the 
Quarterly, which was edited in turn by the good-natured peda- 
gogue William Gifford and by Scott's extremely able son-in-law 
John Gibson Lockhart, the “ scorpion ” of the infant Blackwood, 
With the aid of the remnant of the old anti-Jacobins, Canning, 
Ellis, Barrow, Southey, Croker, Hayward, Apperley and others, 
the theory’ of Quarterly infallibility was carried to its highest 
point of development about 1845. 

The historical and critical work of the Quarterly era, as might 
be expected, was appropriate to this gentlemanly censorship. 
The thinkers of the day were economic or juristic — Bentham, 
the great codifier ; Malthus, whose theory of population gave 
Darwin his main impulse to theorise ; and Mackintosh, whose 
liberal opposition to Burke deserved a better fate than it has 
ever perhaps received. The historians were mainly of the second 
class— -the judicial Hallam, the ornate Roscoe, the plodding 
Lingard, the accomplished Milman, the curious Isaac Disraeli, 
the academic Bisliop Thirlwall. Mitford and Grote may be 
considered in the light of Tory and Radical historical pamphlet- 
eers, but Crete's work has the much larger measure of per- 
manent value. As the historian of British India, James Mill’s 
industry led him beyond his thesis of Benthamism in practice. 
Sir William Napier’s heroic picture of the Peninsular War is 
strongly tinged by bias against the Tory administration of 
1808-1813 ; but it conserves some imperishable scenes of war. 
Some of the most magnetic prose of the Regency Period was 
contained in the copious and insincere but profoundly emotional- 
ising pamphlets of the self-taught Surrey labourer William 
Cobbett, in whom Diderot’s paradox of a comedian is astonish- 
ingly illustrated. Lockhart’s Lives of Burns and of Sir Walter 
Scott— 'the last perhaps the most memorable prose monument 
of its epoch — appeared in 1828 and 1838, and both formed the 
subjects of Thomas Carlyle in X\ie Edinburgh Rmc%i\ where, under 
the unwelcome discipline of Jeffrey, the new prophet worked 
nobly though in harness. 

Great as the triumph of the Romantic masters and the new 
ideas was, it is in the ranks of the Old School after all that we have 
to look for the greatest single figure in the literature 
of this age. Except in the imitative vein of ballad 
or folk-song, the poetry of Sir Walter Scott is never quite first-rate. 
It is poetry for repetition rather than for close meditation or 
contemplation, and resembles a military band more than a full 
orchestra. Nor will his prose bear careful analysis. It is a good 
servant, no more. When we consider, however, not tlie intensity 
but the vast extent, range and versatility of Scott’s powers, we 
are constrained to assign him the first place in his own age, if not 
that in the next seat to Shakespeare in the whole of the English 
literary Pantheon. Like Shakespeare, he made humour and a 
knowledge of human nature his first instruments in depicting 
the past. Unlike Shakespeare, he was a bom antiquary, and he 
had a great (perhaps excessive) belief in niise en scene, costume, 
patois and scenic properties generally . His portraiture, however, 
is Shakespearean in its wisdom and maturity, and, although he 
wrote very rapidly, it must be remembered that his mind had 
been prepared by strenuous work for twenty years as a store- 
house of material in which nothing was handled imtil it had been 
carefully mounted ^ the imagination, classified in the memory, 
and tested by experimental use. Once he has the imagination 
of the reader well grounded to earth, there is nothing he loves 
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better than telling a ^ood story.. Of <tetail he is often careless. 
But he trusted to a full wallet, and rightly, for mainly by his 
ab^ance he raised the literature of the novel to its highest 
point of influence, breathing into it a new spirit, pving it a fulness 
and universality of life, a romantic charm, a dignity and elevation, 
and thereby a coherence, a power and predominance which it 
never had before^ 

In Scott the various lines of 18th-century conservatism and 
19th-century romantic revival most wonderfully converge. 
His intense feeling for Long Ago made him a romantic almost 
from his cradle. The master faculties of history and humour 
made a strong conservative of him ; but his Toryism was of 
a very different spring from that of Coleridge or Wordsworth. 
It was not a reaction from disappointment in the sequel of 1789, 
nor was it the result of reasoned conviction. It was indwelling, 
rooted deeply in the fibres of the soil, to which Scott’s attachment 
was passionate, and nourished as from a source by ancestral 
sentiment and '‘heather” tradition. This sentiment made 
Scott a victorious pioneer of the Romantic movement all over 
Europe. At the same time we must remember that, with all his 
fondness for medievalism, he was fundamentally a thorough 
18th-century Scotsman and successor of Bailie Nicol Jarvie : a 
worshipper of good sense, toleration, modern and expert govern- 
mental ideas, who valued the past chiefly by way of picturesque 
relief, and was thoroughly alive to the benefit of peaceful and 
orderly rule, and deeply convinced that we are much better off 
as we are than we could have been in the days of King Richard 
or good Queen Bess. Scott had the mind of an enlightened 
18th-century administrator and statesmen who had made a 
fierce hobby of armour and old ballads. To expect him to treat 
of intense passion or romantic medievalism as Charlotte Brontg 
or Dante Gabriel Rossetti would have treated them is as absurd as 
to expect to find tlie sentiments of a Mrs Browning blossoming 
amidst the horse-play of Tom Jones or Harry Lorrequer, Scott 
has few niceties or secrets ; ho was never subtle, morbid or 
fantastic. His handling is ever broad, vigorous, easy, careless, 
healthy and free. Yet nobly simple and straightforward as 
man and writer were, there is something very complex about his 
literary legacy, which has gone into all lands and created bigoted 
enemies (Carlyle, Borrow) as well as unexpected friends (Hazlitt, 
Newman, Jowett); and we can seldom be sure whetlier his 
influence is reactionary or the reverse. There has always been 
something semi-feudal about it. The “ shirra ” has a demesne in 
letters as broad as a countryside, a band of mesne vassals and a 
host of Eildon hillsmen, Tweedside cottiers, minor feudatories 
and forest retainers attached to the “ Abbotsford Hunt.” Scott’s 
humour, humanity and insistence upon the continuity of history 
transformed English literature profoundly. 

Scott set himself to coin a quarter of a million sterling out of 
the new continent of which he felt himself the Columbus. He 
failed (quite narrowly), but he made the Novel the 
fiction, paymaster of literature for at least a hundred years. 

His immediate contemporaries and successors were not 
particularly great. John Galt ( 1779-1839), Susan Ferrier (1782- 
1854) and D. M. Moir (1798-1851) all attempted the delineation 
of Scottish scenes with a good deal of shrewdness of insight and 
humour. The main bridge from Scott to the great novelists of 
the ’forties and ’fifties was supplied by sporting, military, naval 
and political navels, represented in turn by Surtees, Smith, Hook, 
Maxwell, Lever, Marryat, Cooper, Morier, Ainsworth, Bulwer 
Lytton and Disraeli. Surtees gave all-important hints to Pick- 
wick, Marryat developed grotesque character-drawing, Ainsworth 
and Bulwer attempted new effects in criminology and con- 
temporary glitter. Disraeli in the ’thirties was on© of the fore- 
most romantic wits who had yet attempted the novel. Early 
in the ’forties he received the laying-on of hands from the Young 
England party, and attempted to propagandize the good tidings 
of his mission in Conm^sby and Sybil, novels full of etUrmnemetU 
and promise, if not of actual genius. Unhappily the author was 
enmeshed in the fatal drolleries of the English party system, 
and Lothair is virtually a confession of abandoned ideak. He 
completes the forward party in Action ; Jane Austen (1775- 


1S25) stands to this as Crabbe and Rogers to Coleridge and 
Sheltey. She represents the fine flower of the expiring 18th 
century. Scott could do the trumpet notes on the ofgm. She 
fingem the fine ivory flutes. She oombines self-knowledge and 
artistic reticence with a complete tact and an absolute lucidity 
of vision within the area prescribed. Within the limits of a park 
wall in a country parish, absolutely oblivious of Europe and the 
univeiae, her art is among the finest and most finished that our 
literature has to offer. In irony she had no rival at that period. 
But the trimness of her plots and the delicacy of her miniature 
work have affinities in Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau 
and Mary Russell Mitford, three excellent writers.o£ pure English 
prose. There is a finer aroma of style in the contemporary 
” novels ” of Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866). These, how- 
ever, are rather tournaments of talk than novels proper, releasing 
a flood of satiric portraiture upon the idealism of the day — 
difficult to be apprehended in perfection save by professed 
students. Peacock’s style had an appreciable influence upon 
his son-in-law George Meredith (1828-1909). His philosophy is 
for the most part Tory irritability exploding in ridicule ; but 
Peacock was one of the most lettered men of his age, and his 
flouts and jeers smack of good reading, old wine and respectable 
prejudices. In these his greatest successor was George Borrow 
(1803-1881), who used three volumes of half-imaginary auto- 
biography and road-faring in strange lands as a sounding-Wrd 
for a land of romantic revolt against the century of comfort, 
toleration, manufactures, mechanical inventions, cheap travel 
and commercial expansion, unaccompanied (as he maintains) 
by any commensurate growth of human wisdom, happiness, 
security or dignity. 

In the year of Queen Victoria’s accession most of the great 
writers of the early part of the century, whom we may denominate 
as “ late Georgian,” were silent. Scott, Byron, Shelley, 

Keats, Coleridge, Lamb, Sheridan, Hazlitt, Mackintosh, 

Crabbe and Cobbett were gone. Wordsworth, Southey, 

Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, De Quincey, 

Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Leigh Hunt, Brougham, Samuel 
Rogers were still living, but the vital portion of toeir work was 
already done. The principal authors who belong equally to 
the Georgian and Victorian eras are Landor, Bulwer, Marryat, 
Hallam, Milman and Disraeli ; none of whom, with the exception 
of the last, approaches the first rank in cither. The significant 
work of Tennyson, the Brownings, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontes, George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, I’rollope, the Kingsleys, 
Spencer, Mill, Darwin, Ruskin, Grote, Macaulay, Freeman, 
P'roude, Lecky, Buckle, Green, Maine, ^ Borrow, FitzGerald, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, 
Morris, Newman, Pater, Jefferies — the work of these writers 
may be termed conclusively Victorian ; it gives the era a stamp 
of its own and distinguishes it as the most varied in intellectual 
riches in the whole course of our literature. Circumstances have 
seldom in the world been more favourable to a great outburst of 
literary energy. The nation was secure and prosperous to an 
unexampled degree, conscious of the will and the power to 
expand still further. The canons of taste were still aristocratic. 
Books were made and unmade according to a regular standard. 
Literature was the one form of art which the English imderstood, 
in which they had always excelled since 1579, and in which their 
originality was supreme. To the native genius for poetry was 
now added the advantage of materials for a prose which in 
lucidity and versatility should surpass even that of Goldsmith 
and Hazlitt. The diversity of form arid content of this great 
literature was commensurate with the development of human 
knowledge and power which marked its age. In this and some 
other respects it resembles the extraordinary oontemporaiy 
development in French literature which began under thfe reign 
of Louis Philippe. The one signally disconceiting thing alxiut 
the great Victorian writers is their amazii^ prolixity. Not 
content with two or three long books, they write whole literatures. 
A score of volumes, each as long as the Bible or Shakespeare, 
barely represents the output of such authors as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Froude, Dickens, Thackeray, Newman, Spencer or Trollope. 
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They obtained vast quantities of new readers^ for the middle 
class was beginning to read with avidity ; but the quality of 
brevity, the knowledge when to stop, and with it the older classic 
conciseness and the nobler Hellenic idea of a perfect measure — 
these things were as though they had not been. Meanwhile, 
the old schools were broken up and the foolscap addressed to the 
old masters. Singers, entertainers, critics and historians abound. 
Every man may say what is in him in the phrases that he likes 
best, and the sole motto that compels is “ every style is per- 
missible except the style that is tiresome.” The old models 
are strangely discredited, and the only conventions which hold 
are those concerning the subjects which English delicacy held 
to be tabooed. These conventions were inordinately strict, 
and were held to include all the unrestrained, illicit impulses of 
love and all the more violent aberrations from the Christian code 
of faith and ethics. Infidel speculation and the liaisons of 
lawless love (which had begun to form the staple of the new 
French fiction — whence regarded by respectable English critics 
of the time as profoundly vitiated and scandalous) had no 
recognized existence and were totally ignored in literature 
designed for general reading. The second or Goody-two-Shoes 
convention remained strictly in force until the penultimate 
decade of the 19th century, and was acquiesced in or at least 
submitted to by practically all the greatest writers of the Vic- 
torian age. The great poets and novelists of that day easily 
out-topped their fellows. Society had no difficulty in responding 
to the summons of its literary leaders. Nor was their fame 
partial, social or sectional. The great novelists of early Victorian 
days were aristocratic and democratic at once. Their popularity 
was universal within the limits of the language and beyond it. 
The greatest of them were men of imagination rather than men 
of ideas, but such sociological and moral ideas as they derived 
from their environment were poured helter-skelter into their 
novels, which took the form of huge pantechnicon magazines. 
Another distinctive feature of the Victorian novel is the position 
it enabled women to attain in literature, -a position attained by 
them in creative work neither before nor since. 

The novelists to a certain extent created their own method 
like the great dramatists, but such rigid prejudices or conventions 
DickgBM found already in possession they respected 

^ “ without demur. Both Dickens and Thackeray write 
as if they were almost entirely innocent of the existence of sexual 
vice. As artists and thinkers they were both formless. But the 
enormous self-complacency of the England of their time, assisted 
alike by the part played by the nation from 1793 to 1815, 
evangelicalism, free trade (which was originally a system of 
super-nationalism) and later, evolution, generated in them a 
great benignity and a strong determination towards a liberal 
and humanitarian philosophy. Despite, however, the diffuseness 
of the envelope and the limitations of horizon referred to, the 
unbookish and almost unlettered genius of Charles Dickens 
(1812-1870), the son of a poor lower middle-class clerk, almost 
entirely self-educated, has asserted for itself the foremost place 
in the literary history of the period. Dickens broke every rule, 
rioted in absurdity and bathed in extravagance. But everything 
he wrote was received with an almost frantic joy by those who 
recognized his creations as deifications of themselves, his scenery 
as drawn by one of the quickest and intensest observers that 
ever lived, and his drollery as an accumulated dividend from the 
treasury of human laughter. Dickens’s mannerisms were severe, 
but his geniality as a writer broke down every obstruction, 
reduced Jeffrey to tears*and Sydney Smith to helpless laughter. 

The novel in France was soon to diverge and adopt the form 
of an anecdote illustrating the traits of a very small group of 
Tbacktny English novel, owing mainly to the 

* predilection of Dickens for those Gargantuan enter- 
tainers of his youth, Fielding and Smollett, was to remain 
anchored to the history. William Makepeace Thackeray (1811- 
1863) was even more historical than Dickens, and most of his 
leading characters are pitfvided with a detailed genealogy. 
Dickens’s great works, excepting David Copperfield and Great 
Expectations, had all appeared when Thackeray made his 
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mark in 1848 with Vanity Fair, and Thackeray follows most of 
his predecessor’s conventions, including his conventional religion, 
ethics and politics, but he avoids his worse faults of theatricality. 
He never forces the note or lashes himself into fury or senti- 
mentality ; he limits himself in satire to the polite sphere which 
he understands, he is a great master of style and possesses every 
one of its fairy gifts except brevity. He creates characters and 
scenes worthy of Dickens, but within a smaller range and 
without the same abundance. He is a traveller and a cosmo- 
politan, while Dickens is irredeemably Cockney. He is often 
content to criticize or annotate or to preach upon some congenial 
theme, while Dickens would be in the flush of humorous creation. 
His range, it must be remembered, is wide, in most respects a 
good deal wider than his great contemporary’s, for he is at once 
novelist, pamphleteer, essayist, historian, critic, and the writer 
of some of the most delicate and sentimental vers d'occasion 
in the language. 

The absorption of England in itself is shown with excep- 
tional force in the case of Thackeray, who was by nature a 
cosmopolitan, yet whose work is so absorbed with the 
structure of English society as to be almost unintelligible 
to foreigners. The exploration of the human heart 
and conscience in relation to the new problems of the time had 
been almost abandoned by the novel since Richardson’s time. 
It was for woman to attempt to resolve these questions, and with 
the aid of powerful imagination to propound very' different 
conclusions. The conviction of Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) 
was that the mutual passionate love of one man and one woman 
is sacred and creates a centre of highest life, energy and joy in 
the world. George Eliot (1819-1880), on the other 
hand, detected a blind and cruel egoism in all such 
ecstasy of individual passion. It was in the autumn 
of 1847 that Jane Eyre shocked the primness of the coteries by 
the unconcealed ardour of its love passages. Twelve years later 
Adam Bede astonished the world by the intensity of its ethical 
light and shade. The introspective novel was now very gradually 
to establish a supremacy over the historical. I'hc romance of the 
Brontgs’ forlorn life colours Jane Eyre, colours Wuihering 
Heights and colours Villeiie ; their work is inseparable from their 
story to an extent that we perhaps hardly realize. George 
Eliot did not receive this adventitious aid from romance, and 
her work was, perhaps, unduly burdened by ethical diatribe, 
scientific disquisition and moral and philosophical asides. It 
is more than redeemed, however, by her sovereign humour, by 
the actual truth in the portrayal of that absolutely self-centred 
Midland society of the ’thirties and ’forties, and by the moral 
significance which she extracts from the smaller actions and 
more ordinary characters of life by means of sympathy, imagina- 
tion and a deep human compassion. Her novels are generally 
admitted to have obtained twin summits in Adam Bede (1859) 
and Middlemarch (1872). An even nicer delineator of the most 
delicate shades of the curiously remote provincial society of 
that day was Mrs Gaskell (1810-1865), whose Cranford and 
Wives and Daughters attain to the perfection of easy, natural 
and unaffected English narrative. Enthusiasm and a picturesque 
boyish ardour and partisanship are the chief features of Westward 
Hof and the other vivid and stirring novels of Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1875), to which a subtler gift in the discrimination of 
character must be added in the case of his brother Henry Kingsley 
(1830-1876). Charles, however, was probably more 
accomplished as a poet than in the to him too exciting 
operation of taking sides in a romance. The novels Rnats 
of Trollope, Reade and Wilkie Collins are, generally 
spewing, a secondary product of the literary forces 
which produced the great fiction of the ’fifties. The two last 
were great at structure and sensation : Trollope dogs the prose 
of every-day life with a certainty and a clearness that border 
upon inspiration. The great novels of George Meredith range 
between 1859 and 1880, stories of characters deeply interesting 
who reveal themselves to us by flashes and trust to our inspiration 
to do the rest. The wit, the sparkle, the entrain and the horizon 
of these books, from Richard Feverel to the master analysis of 
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The Egoist^ have converted the study of Meredith into an exact 
science. Thomas Hardy occupies a place scarcely inferior to 
Meredith^s as a stylist, a discoverer of new elements of the plaintive 
.and the wistful in the vanishing of past ideals, as a depicter of 
the old southern rustic life of England and its tragi-comedy, in 
a series of novels which take rank with the greatest. 

If Victorian literature had something more than a paragon 
in Dickens, it had its paragon too in the poet Tennyson. The 
TeaavMoa ^ Lincolnshire parson of squirearchal descent, 

’ Alfred Tennyson consecrated himself to the vocation 
of poesy with the same unalterable conviction that had character- 
ized Milton, Pope, Thomson, Wordsworth and Keats, and that 
was yet to signalize Rossetti and Swinburne, and he became 
easily the greatest virtuoso of his time in his art. To lyrics and 
idylls of a luxurious and exotic picturesqueness he gave a per- 
fection of technique which criticism has chastened only to perfect 
in such miracles of description as “The Lotus Eaters,'' “The 
Dream of Fair Women,’' and “ Morte d 'Arthur." He received 
as vapour the sense of uneasiness as to the problems of the 
future which pervaded his generation, and in the elegies and 
lyrics of In Memoriam, in The Princess and in Maud he gave 
them back to his contemporaries in a running stream, which 
still sparkles and radiates amid the gloom. After the lyrical 
monodrama of Maud in 1855 he devoted his flawless technique 
of design, harmony and rhythm to works primarily of decoration 
and design {The Idylls of the King), and to experiments in n^trical 
drama for which the time was not ripe ; but his main occupation 
was varied almost to the last by lyrical blossoms such as “ Frater 
Avc," “ Roman Virgil," or “ Crossing the Bar," which, like 
“Tears, Idle Tears" and “0 that 'twere possible," embody the 
aspirations of Flaubert towards a perfected art of language 
shaping as no other verse probably can. 

Few, perhaps, would go now to In Memoriam as to an oracle 
for illumination and guidance as many of Queen Victoria’s con- 
Browniag did, from the Queen herself downwards. 

‘ And yet it will take very long ere its fascination 
fades. In language most musical it rearticulates the gospel 
of Sorrow and Love, and it remains still a pathetic expression 
of emotions, sentiments and truths which, as long as human 
nature remains the same, and as long as calamity, sorrow and 
death are busy in the world, must be always repeating themselves. 
Its power, perhaps, we may feel of this poem and indeed of 
most of Tennyson’s poetry, is not ciuite equal to its charm. 
And if we feel this strongly, we shall regard Robert Browning 
as the typical poet of the Victorian era. His thought has been 
compared to a galvanic battery for the use of spiritual paralytics. 
The grave defect of Browning is that his ideas, however excellent, 
are so seldom completely won ; they are left in a twilight, or 
even a darkness more Cimmerian than that to which the worst 
of the virtuosi dedicate their ideas. Similarly, even in his 
“ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics " (1845) or Lis “ Men and 
Women " (1855) he rarely depicts action, seldom goes further 
than interpreting the mind of man as he approaches action. 
If Dickens may be described as the eye of Victorian literature, 
Tennyson the ear attuned to the subtlest melodies, Swinburne 
the reed to which everything blew to music, Thackeray the velvet 
pulpit-cushion, Eliot the impending brow, and Meredith the 
cerebral dome, then Browning might well be described as the 
active brain itself eternally expounding some point of view 
remote in time and place from its own. Tennyson was ostensibly 
and always a poet in his life and his art, in his blue cloak and 
sombrero, his mind and study alike stored with intaglios of the 
thought of all ages, always sounding and remodelling his verses 
so that they shall attain the maximum of sweetness and sym- 
metry. He was a recluse. Browning on the other hand dis- 
sembled his poethood, successfully disguised his muse under the 
semblance of a stock merchant, was civil to his fellowmen, and 
though nervous with bores, encountered every one he met as if he 
were going to receive more than he could impart. In Tennyson's 
poetry we are always discovering new beauties. In Browning’s 
we are finding new blemishes. Why he chose rhythm and metre 
for seven-eighths of his purpose is somewhat of a mystery. 


His protest against the materialistic view of life is, perhaps, a 
more valid one than Tennyson’s ; he is at pains to show us the 
noble elements valuable in spite of failure to achieve tangible 
success. He realizes that the greater the man, the greater is 
the failure, yet protests unfailingly against the despondent or 
materialist view of life. His nimble appreciation of character 
and motive attracts the attentive curiosity of highly intellectual 
people; but the question recurs with some persistence as to 
whether poetry, after all, was the right medium for the expression 
of these views. 

Many of Browning’s ideas and fertilizations will, perhaps, 
owing to the difficulty and uncertainty which attaches to their 
form, penetrate the future indirectly as the stimulant 
of other men's work. This is especially the case with Monial 
those remarkable writers who have for the first time Symonda. 
given the fine arts a considerable place in English 
literature, notably John Ruskin {Modem Painter s, 1842, Seven 
Lamfs^ 1849, Stones of Venice, 1853), William Morris, John 
Addington Symonds and Walter Pater. Browning, it is true, 
shared the discipleship of the first two with Kingsley and Carlyle. 
But Ruskin outlived all discipleships and transcended almost 
all the prose writers of his period in a style the elements of 
emotional power in which still preserve their secret. 

More a poet of doubt than cither Tennyson or the college 
friend, A. H. Clough, whose loss he lamented in one of the finest 
pastoral elegies of all ages, Matthew Arnold takes 
rank with Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne alone ™ 
among the Dii Majores of Victorian poetry. He is perhaps a 
disciple of Wordsworth even more than of Goethe, and he finds 
in Nature, described in rarefied though at times intensely beautiful 
phrase, the balm for the unrest of man's unsatisfied yearnings, 
the divorce between soul and intellect, and the sense of contrast 
between the barren toil of man and the magic operancy of nature. 
His most delicate and intimate strains are tinged with melancholy. 
The infinite desire of what might have been, the lacrimae 
rerum, inspires “Resignation," one of the finest pieces in his 
volume of 1849 {The Strayed Reveller^ In the deeply-sighed 
lines of “ Dover Beach " in 1867 it is associated with his sense 
of the decay of faith. The dreaming garden trees, the full 
moon and the white evening star of the beautiful English-coloured 
Thyrsis evoke the same mood, and render Arnold one of the 
supreme among elegiac poets. But his poetry is the most 
individual in the circle and admits the popular heart never 
for an instant. As a popularizcr of Renan and of the view of 
the Bible, not as a talisman but as a literature, and, again, as a 
chastener of his contemporaries by means^of the iteration of a 
few telling phrases about philistines, barbarians, sweetness and 
light, sweet reasonableness, high seriousness, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, young lions of the Daily Telegraph,^* and “ the 
note of provinciality," Arnold far eclipsed his fame as a poet 
during his lifetime. His crusade of banter against the bad 
civilization of his own class was one of the most audaciously 
successful things of the kind ever accomplished. But all his 
prose theorizing was excessively superficial. In poetry he 
sounded a note which the prose Arnold seemed hopelessly 
unable ever to fathom. 

It is easier to speak of the virtuoso group who derived their 
first incitement to poetry from Chatterton, Keats and the early 
exotic ballads of Tennyson, far though these yet were p 
from attaining the perfection in which they now 
appear after half a century of assiduous correction. The chief 
of them were Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his lister Christina, William 
Morris and Algernon Charles Swinburne. The founders of this 
school, which took and acquired the name Pre-Raphaelite, were 
profoundly impressed by the Dante revival and by the study 
of the early Plorentine masters. Rossetti himself was an accom- 
plished translator from Dante and from Villon. He preferred 
Keats to Shelley because (like himself) he had no philosophy. 
The i8th century was to him as if it had never been, he dislikes 
Greek lucidity and the open air, and prefers lean medieval saints, 
spectral images and mystic loves. The passion of these students 
was retrospective; they wanted. to revive the literature of a 
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forgotten past; ItefianyScandiatii^FTem medieval 

Tocfothis is a question of enthuaastic experiment and advcntiovr. 
Rossetti leads the way with his sonnets and ballads. Christina 
lolkrws with GMin Market, though she subsequently, with a 
perfected technique, writes poetry more and more confined to the 
religious emotions. William Morris publishes in 1858 his Defeme 
of Outnevere, folliowed in ten years by The Earthly Paradise, 
a collection of metrical tales, which hang in the sunshine like 
tapestries woven of golden thread, where we should naturally 
expect the ordinary paperhanging of prose romance. 

From the verdurous gkx)m of the studio with its mysterious 
and occult properties in which Rossetti compounded his colours, 
Morris went forth shortly to chant and then to narrate 
bum Socialist songs and parables. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne set forth to scandalize the critics of 1866 
with the roses and lilies of vice and white death in Poems cmd 
Ballads, which was greeted with howls and hisses, and reproach 
against a “ fleshly School of modern poetry.” Scatw^ous 
verses these were, rioting on the crests of some of these billows 
of song. More disoerning persons perceived the harmless im- 
persor^al unreality and mischievous youtliful extravagance 
of all these Cyprian outbursts, that the poems were the out- 
pourings of a young singer up to the chin in the Pierian flood, 
and possessed by a poetic energy so iu*gent that it conld not 
wait to apply the touchstones of reality or the chastening 
planes of 'e3q}erience. Swinburne far surpassed the promoters 
of this exotic school in technical excellpco, and in Aialanta in 
Cafydon and its successors may be said to have widened the 
bounds of English song, to have created a new music and liberated 
a new harmonic scale in his verse. Of the two elements which, 
superadded to a consummate technique, compose the great poet, 
intensity of imagination and intensity of passion, the latter 
in Swinburne much predominated. The result was a great 
abundance of heat and glow and not perhaps quite enough 
defining light. Hence the tendency to be incomprehensible, 
so fatal in its fascination for the poets of the last century, whicli 
would almost justify the title of the triumvirs of twilight to three 
of the greatest. It is this incomprehensibility which alienates 
the poet from the popular undersUnding and confines his 
audience to poets, students and scholars. Poetry is often 
comparable to a mountain range with its points and aiguilles, 
its peaks and crags, its domes and its summits. But Swinburne’s 
poetry, filled with the sound and movement of great waters, 
IS as incommunicable as the sea. Trackless and almost bou ndless, 
it has no paints, no definite summits. The poet never seems to 
know precisely when he is going to stop. His metrical flow is 
wave-like, beautiful and rather monotonous, inseparable from 
the- general effect. His endings seem due to an exhaustioa of 
rhythm rather than tx) an ex^ustion of sense. A cessation of 
meaning is less perceptibk than a cessation of magnificent sound. 

Akin in some sehse to the attempt made to get behind the veil 
and* to recapture the old charms and spells of the middle ages, 
to discover the open sesame of the Marie D' Arthur 
and the Mabinogion and to reveal the old Celtic and 
monastic life which once filled and dominated our 
islands, was the attempt to overthrow the twin gods 
of the 'forties and 'fifties, state-Protestantism and the sanctity 
of trade. The curioudy assorted Saint (leorges who fought these 
monsters were John Henry Newman and Thomas Carlylfc. The 
first cause of the movenient was, of course, die anumabas 
position of the Anglican Church, which hod become a province 
of the oligarchy officenM by younger sons. It stood ap^ from 
foreign Protestantism ; its ignorance of Rome, and consequently 
of what it protested against, was colossal ; it was conscious of 
itself only as an establishment— it had produced some very 
great men since the days of the non-jurors, when it had mislaid 
Its historical cunscionce, but these had either been great scholars 
in their studlies, such aa Berkeley, Butler, Warbukon, Thomas 
Scott, or revtvaliks, evangelic^s and nussionaries, such as 
-Wilson, Wesley, Newton, Romainc, Cedi, Venm, Martyn, who 
wero essentially Congregationalists ra^er than historical 
Churchmen. A new spiritual beacon was to be raised; m 


attempt was to be made tc realize the historical' and cosmic 
aspects of the Ei^lish Church, to gamine its cotmexionfi, its 
decent and its title-deeds. In this attempt Newman was to 
spend the best years of his life. 

The growth of liberal opinions and the denudation of the 
English Church of spiritual and historical ideas, leaving ‘‘ only 
pulpit orators at Claphiim and Islington and two-bottle orthodox” 
to defend it, seemed to involve the contmued existence of 
Anglicanism in any form in considerable doubt. Swift had said 
at the commencement of the i8th century that if an act was 
passed for the extirpation of the gospel, bank stock might decline 
X % ; but a cent.ury later it is doubtful whether the passing of 
such a bill would have left any trace, however evanescent, 
upon the stability of the money market. The Anglican via 
media had enemies not only in ^ philosophical radicals, but 
also in the new caste of men of science. Perbips, os J. A. Eroude 
suggests, these combined enemies, The Edinburgh Review, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, the Reform Ministry, Low Church 
philas4)phy and the London University were not so very terrible 
after all. The Church was a vested interest which had a greater 
stake in the coimtry and was harder to eradicate than they 
imagniedi. But it nothing to give to the historian and the 
idealist. They were right to fight for what their souls craved 
alter and found in the Church of Andrewes, lietibert, Ken and 
Waterland. Belief in tlie divine mission of the Church lingered 
on in the minds ot such men as Alexander Knox or his disciple 
Bishop Jebb ; but few were prepared to answer the question — 

What b the Church as spoken of in England ? Is it the 
Church of Christ ? ” — and the answers were various. Hooker 
had said it was ” the nation ” ; and in entirely altered circum- 
stances, with some qualifications, Dr Arnokl said tlie same. 
It was “the Establishment” according to the lawyers and 
politicians, both Whig and Tory. It was an invisible and 
mystical body, setid tlij Evangelicals. It was the aggregate of 
separate congregations, said the Nonconformists. It was the 
parliamentary creation of the Reformation, said the Erastians. 
The true Church was tlie communion of the Pope ; the pretended 
Church was a legalized schism, said the Roman Catholics. All 
these ideas were floating about, loose and vague, among people 
who talked much about the Church. 

One thing was persistently obvious, namely, that the national- 
ist church had become opportunist in every fibre, 'and tlmt it had 
thrown off almost every semblance of ecclesiastical dbcipline. 
The view was circulated that tlie Church owed its continued 
exbtence to the good sense of the individuals who officered it, 
and to the esteem which poiisession and good sense combined 
invariably engendered in the reigning oligarchy. But since 
Chrbtianity was true — and Newman was tlie one man of modern 
times who seems never to have doubted this, never to have 
overlooked the unmistakable threat of eternal punishment 
to the wicked and unbelieving— modern England with its 
march of intellect and its chatter about progress, was advancing 
with a light heart to the verge of a bottomless abyss. By a 
diametrically opposite chain of reasoning Newman reached 
much tbe same conclusion as Carlyle. Newman sought a haven 
of security in a rapprochement with the Catholic Cluirch. The 
medieval influences already at work in Oxford began to fan the 
flame which kindled to a blaze in the ninetieth of the celebrated 
Tracis for the Times. It proved tl>e turning of the way>s leading 
Keble and Pueey to Anglican ritual and Newman to Romci. 
Tbb anti-liberal campaign was pobon to the state-diurcbmen 
and Protestants, and t^came perhaps the chief intellectual 
storm centre of the century. Charles Kingsley in 1864 sought to 
illustrate by recent events that veracity could not be considered 
a Roman virtue. 

After some preliminary ironic sparring Newman was stung 
into writing what he deKberately called Apologia pro viia sua. 
In tills, apart from the. masterly dialectic and exposition 
in which he had ahieady shown himself an adept, a 
volume of antobiogmphy is made a chapter of general cumatM, 
history, unaurpaased in bs kind since the Confessions^ 
of St Augustine, <»HAbmed yriik a perfection of form,^ a precisiem 
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of phrasing and a charm of style pecaliar to the genius of the 
au/llkor^ rendering it one of the masterpieces of Engibh prose. 
But while Newman was thus sounding a retreat^ louder and 
•more: urgent voices, were signalling tlw advance in a totally 
opposite direction. The Apologia fell point of time between 
The Origin of Species and Descent of Man, in which Charles Darwin 
was laying the corner stones of the new science of which Thomas 
Huxley and Alfred Russel Wallace were to be among the first 
apostles, and almost coincided with the First Principles of a 
synthetic philosophy, in which Herbert Spencer was formulating 
a set of probabilities wholly destructive to the acceptance of 
positive truth in any one religion. The typical histcrrian of the 
- 'fifties, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and the seminal 

thinker of the 'sixties, John Stuart Mill, had as deter- 
minedly averted their faces from the old conception of revealed 
religion. Nourished in the school of the great Whig pamphleteer 
historians, George Grote and Henry Hallam, Macaulay combined 
gifts of memory, enthusiastic conviction, portraiture and literary 
expression, which gave to his historicad writing a resonance 
unequaled (even by Michelet) in modem literature. In spite of 
faults of taste and fairness, Macaulay’s resplendent gifts enabled 
him to achieve for the period from Charles II. to the peace of 
Ryswick what Thucydides had done for the Peloponnesian War. 
The pictures that he drew with such exultant force are stamped 
irteffaceably upon the popular mind. His chief faults are not of 
detail, but rather a lark of subtlety as regards characterization 
and motive, a disposition to envisage history too exclusively 
as a politician, and the sequence of historical events as a kind of 
ordered progress towards the material ideals of universal trade 
and Whig optimism as revealed in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Macaulay’s tendency to disparage tbe past brought bis whole 
vision of the Cosmos into sharp collision with that of his rival 
C rbrh f-he historical conscience, Thomas Cariyle, 

* ** a man whose despair of the pre.sent easily exceeded 

Newman’s. But Carlyle’s despondency was totally irrespective 
of the attitude preserved by England towards the Holy Father, 
whom he seldom referred to save as “ the three-hatted Papa ” 
and servant of the devil.” It may be in fact almost regaarded 
as the reverse or complement to the excess of self-complacency 
in Maxjaulay. We may correct the excess of one by the opposite 
excess of the other. Macaulay was an optimist in ecstasy with 
the material advance of his time in knowledge and power ; the 
growth of national wealth, machiner)^ and means of lighting and 
locomotion caused him to glow with satisfaction. Carlyle, the 
pessimist, r^ards all such symptoms of mechanical development 
as contemptible. Far from panegyrizing his own time, he criticizes 
it without mercy. Macaulay had great faith in rules and regula- 
tions, reform hills and parliamentary machinery. Cadyle 
regards them as wiles of the deviL Frederick William of Prussia, 
according to Macaulay, was the most execrable of fiends, a 
cross between Moloch and Puck, his palace was hell, and Oliver 
Twist and Smike were petted children compared with his son 
the crown prince. In the same bluff and honest father Carlyle 
recognized the realized ideal of his fancy and hugged the just 
man made perfect to his heart of hearts. Such men as Bentham 
and Cobden, Mill and Macaulay, had in Carlyle’s opinion spared 
themselves no mistaken exertion to exalt the prosperity and 
happiness of their own day. The time had come to react at all 
hazards against the prevalent surfeit of civilization. Henceforth 
his literary activity was to take two main directions. First, 
tracts for the times against modem tendencies, especially against 
the demoralizing modem talk about progress by means of money 
and machinery wlrich emanated like a miasma from the writings 
of such men as Mill, Macaulay, Brougham, Buckle and from the 
Quarterlies. Secondly, a cyclopean exhibition of Caesarism, 
diHGiplme, the regimentation of workers, and the convertibility 
of the Big Stick and the Bible, with a preference to the Big Stick 
as a panacea. The snowball was to grow rapidly anwxng such 
writers as Kingsley, Ruskin, George ^rrow, unencumbered by 
rmsonittg or deductive processes which they despised. Carlyle 
himsell fek that the cc^itioir of England was one for anger 
raidrer tibsm discussion. He detested the rationalism and S3niir 


metry of such xnethodists of thought as Miil> Buckie, Darwin, 
Spencer, Lecky, Ricardoaod other demonstrations of liie dismal 
science— mere chatter he called it. The palliative philanthropy 
of the day had' become his aversion even more than the inroad 
of Rome under cover of the Oxford movement which Froude, 
Borrow and Kingsley set themselves to correct. As an hdstonan 
of a formal CftStr Carlyle’s histcnical portraits cannot bear a 
strict comparison with the published work of Gibbon and 
Macaulay, or even of Maine and Froude in this period, but as a 
biograpl^r and autobiographer Carlyle’s caustic insight has 
enabled him to produce much which is of the very §t«ff of human 
nature. Surrounded by philomaths and savants who wrote 
smoothly about the peiiectibility of man and his institutions, 
Carlyle almost alone refused to distil his angry eloquence and 
went on railing against the passive growth of civilization at the 
heart of which he declared that he had discovered- a cancer. 
This uncouth Titan worship and prostration before brute force, 
this constant ranting about jarls and vikings trembles often on 
the verge of cant and comedy, and his fiddlmg on the one string 
of human pretension and bankruptcy became discordant almost 
to the point of chaos. Instinctively destructive, he resents the 
apostleship- of teachers like Mill, or the pioneer discoveries of 
men like Hjerbert Spencer and Darwin. He remains, nevertheless, 
a great incalculable figure, Idse cross grandfather of a school of 
thought which is l^ely unconscious of its debt and which so 
far as it recognizes it takes Carlyle in a manner wholly different 
from that of his contemporaries. 

The deaths of Carlyle and George Eliot (and‘ also of George 
Borrow) in 1881 make a starting-point for the new schools of 
historians, novefists, critics and biographeps> and 
those new nature students vdio claim to cure those 
evil effects of civilization which Carlyle and his 
disciples had discovered. History in the hands of Macoeday, 
Buclde and Carlyle had been occupied mainly with the bias and 
tendency of change, the results obtained by tliosc who consuked 
the oracle being more often than not diametrically opposite. 
With Froude still on the one hand as the champion of 
Protestantism, and with E. A. Freeman and J. R. 

Green on the other as nationalist historians, the school of applied 
history was fully represented in the next geflcration, but as the 
records grew and multiplied in print in accordance with the wise 
provisions made in 1857 by the commencement of the Rolls 
Series of medieval historians, and the Calendars of State Papers, 
to be followed shortly by the rapidly growing volumes of Caitendars 
of Historical Manuscripts, historians began to concentrate tibeir 
attention more upon the process of changb as their right snubject 
matter and to rely more and more upon documents, statistics 
and other impersonal and disinterested forms of material. Such 
historical writers as Lecky, Lord Acton, Creighton, Morfcy and 
Bryce contributed to the process of transition mainly as essayists, 
but the new doctrines were tested and to a certain extent put 
into action by such writers as Thorold Rogers, Stubbs, Gardiner 
and Maitland. The theory that History is a science, no less and 
no more, was propounded in so many words by Profassor Bury 
in his inaugur^ lecture at Cambridge in 1903, and this view and 
the corresponding divergence of history from the traditional 
pathway of Bdles Lettres has become steadily more dbminaivt 
in the world of historical research and historical writing since 
x88i. The bodk of quite modem historical writing con certainly 
be justified from no other point of view. 

The novel since 1881 has pursued a course curiously analogous 
to that of historical writing. Supported as it was by masters 
erf the old regime such as Meredith and Hardy, and by 
those who then ranked even higher in popular esteem 
such as Wilkie Collins, Anthony Tre^ope^ Besant and Rice, 
Blackmore, William Black and a monstEous rising regiment of 
lady novelists — Mrs Lynn Linton, Rhoda Broughton, Mrs Henry 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Mrs Humphry Ward, the type seemed 
securely anchored to the old formulaa and the old ways. In 
reality, however, many of these popular workers were already 
moribund and the novel was being hon^ombed by French 
influence. 
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This is perceptible in Hardy, but may be traced with greater 
distinctness in the best work of George Gissing, George Moore, 
Mark Rutherford, and later on of H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett 
and John Galsworthy. The old novelists had left behind them 
a giant’s robe. Intellectually giants, Dickens and Thackeray 
were equally gigantic spendthrifts. They worked in a state of 
fervent heat alx)ve a glowing furnace, into which they flung 
lavish masses of unshaped metal, caring little for immediate effect 
or minute dexterity of stroke, but knowing full well that the 
emotional energy of their temperaments was capable of fusing 
the most intractable material, and that in the end they would 
produce their great downright effect. Their spirits rose and fell, 
but the case was desperate ; copy had to be despatched at once 
or the current serial would collapse. Good and bad had to make 
up the tale against time, and revelling in the very exuberance 
and excess of their humour, the novelists invariably triumphed. 
It was incumbent on the new school of novelists to economize 
their work with more skill, to relieve their composition of 
irrelevancies, to keep the writing in one key, and to direct it 
consistently to one end — in brief, to unify the novel as a work 
of art and to simplify its ordonnance. 

The novel, thus lightened and sharpened, was conquering new 
fields. The novel of the ’sixties remained not, perhaps, to win 
many new triumphs, but a very popular instrument in the hands 
of those who performed variations on the old masters, and much 
later in the hands of Mr William de Moigan, showing a new 
force and quiet power of its own. The novel, however, was 
ramifying in other directions in a way full of promise for the 
future. A young Edinburgh student, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
had inherited much of the spirit of the Pre-Raphaelitic virtuosos, 
and combined with their passion for the romance of the historic 
past a curiosity fully as strong about the secrets of romantic 
technique. A coterie which he formed with W. E. Henley and his 
cousin R, A. M. Stevenson studied words as a young art student 
studies paints, and made studies for portraits of buccaneers with 
the same minute drudgery that Rossetti had studied a wall or 
Morris a piece of figured tapestry. While thus forming a new 
romantic school whose work when wrought by his methods should 
be fit to be grafted upon the picturesque historic fiction of Scott 
and Dumas, Stevenson was also naturalizing the short story of 
the modem French type upon English ground. In this particular 
field he was eclipsed by Rudyard Kipling, who, though less 
original as a man of letters, had a technical vocabulary and 
descriptive power far in advance of Stevenson’s, and was able in 
addition to give his writing an exotic quality derived from 
Oriental colouring. This regional type of writing has since been 
widely imitated, and the novel has simultaneously developed in 
many other ways, of which perhaps the most significant is the 
psychological study as manipulated severally by Shorthouse, 
Mdlock and Henry James. 

The expansion of criticism in the same thirty years was not a 
whit less marked than the vast divagation of the novel. In 
crtiidam 'eighties it was still tongue-bound by the 

hypnotic influence of one or two copy-book formulae — 
Arnold’s “ criticism of life ” as a definition of poetry, and Walter 
Pater’s implied doctrine of art for art’s sake. That two dicta 
so manifestly absurd should have cast such an augur-like spell 
upon the free expression of opinion, though it may of course, 
like all such instances, be easily exaggerated, is nevertheless a 
curious example of the enslavement of ideas by a confident clap- 
trap. A few representatives of the old schools of motived or 
scientific criticism, deduced from the literatures of past time, 
survived the new century in Leslie Stephen, Saintsbury, Stopford 
Brobke, Austin Dobson, Courthope, Sidney Colvin, Watts- 
Dunton ; but their agreement is certainly not greater than among 
the large class of emancipated who endeavour to concentrate the 
attention of others without further ado upon those branches of 
literature which thjey find most nutritive. Among the finest 
appreciators of this period have been Pattison and Jebb, Myers, 
Hutton, Dowden, A. C. Brodley, William Archer, Richard 
Gamctt, £. Gosse and Andrew Lang. Birrell, Walkley and Max 
Beerbohm have followed rather in the wake of the Stephens and 
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Bagehot, who have criticized the sufficiency of the titles made 
out by the more enthusiastic and lyrical eulogists. In Arthur 
Symons, Wdter Raleigh and G. K. Chesterton the new age 
possessed critics of great originality and power, the work of 
the last two of whom i% concentrated upon the application of 
ideas about life at large to the conceptions of literature. In 
exposing palpable nonsense as such, no one perhaps did better 
service in criticism than the veteran Frederic Harrison. 

In the cognate work of memoir and essay, the way for which 
has been greatly smoothed by co-operative lexicographical 
efforts such as the Dictionary of National Biography, the New 
English Dictionary f the Victoria County History and the like, 
some of the most dexterous and permeating work of the transition 
from the old century to the new was done by H. D. Traill, Gosse, 
Lang, Mackail, E. V. Lucas, Lowes Dickinson, Richard le 
Gallienne, A. C. Benson, Hilaire Belloc, while the open-air 
relief work for dwellers pent in great cities, pioneered by Gilbert 
White, has l^en expanded with all the zest and charm that a 
novel pursuit can endow by such writers as Richard Jefferies, 
an open-air and nature mystic of extraordinary power at his best, 
Selous, Seton Thompson, W. H. Hudson. 

The age has not been particularly well attuned to the efforts 
of the newer poets since Coventry Patmore in the Angel in the 
House achieved embroidery, often extremely beautiful, 
upon the Tennysonian pattern, and since Edward 
FitzGerald, the first of all letter-writing commentators on life 
and letters since Lamb, gave a new cult to the decadent century 
in his version of the Persian centolst Omar Khayyam. The 
prizes which in Moore’s day were all for verse have now been 
transferred to the prose nf>vel and the play, and the poets them- 
selves have played into the hands of the Philistines by disdaining 
popularity in a fond preference for virtuosity and obscurity. 
Most kinds of the older ver.se, however, have been well repre- 
sented, descriptive and elegiac poetry in particular by Robert 
Bridges and William Watson ; the music of the waters of the 
western sea and its isles by W. B. Yeats, Synge, Moira O’Neill, 
'' Fiona Macleod ” and an increasing group of Celtic bards ; the 
highly wrought verse of the lyth-ccntury lyrists by Francis 
Thomson, Lionel Johnson, Plrnest Dowson ; the simplicity of a 
more popular strain by W. H. Davies, of a brilliant rhetoric by 
John Davidson, and of a more intimate romance by St urge 
Moore and Walter de la Mare. Light verse has never, perhaps, 
been represented more eflcctively since Praed and (alverley 
and I^is Carroll than by Austin Dobson, Locker Lampson, 
W, S, Gilbert and Owen Seaman. The names of C. M. Doughty, 
Alfred Noyes, Herbert Trench and Laurence Binyon were also 
becoming prominent at the opening of the 20th century. For 
originality in form and substance the palm rests in all probability 
with A. E. Housman, whose Shropshire Lad opens new avenues 
and issues, and with W. E. Henley, whose town and hospital 
poems had a poignant as well as an ennobling strain. The work 
of Henry Newbolt, Mrs. Meynell and Stephen Phillips showed 
a real poetic gift. Above all these, however, in the esteem of 
many reign the verses of George Meredith and of Thomas Hardy, 
whose Dynasts was widely regarded by the best judges as the 
most remarkable literary production of the new century. 

The new printed and acted drama dates almost entirely from 
the late 'eighties. Tom Robertson in the 'seventies printed 
nothing, and his plays were at most a timid recognition 
of the claims of the drama to represent reality and 
truth. The enormous superiority of the French drama as 
represented by Augier, Dumas fils and Sardou began to dawn 
slowly upon the English consciousness. Then in the 'eighties 
came Ibsen, whose daring in handling actuality was only equalled 
by his intrepid stage-craft. Oscar Wilde and A. W. Pinero were 
the first to discover how the spirit of these new discoveries might 
be adapted to the English stage. Gilbert Murray, with his 
fascinating and tantalizing versions from Euripides, gave a new 
flexibility to the expansion that was going on in English dramatic 
ideas. Bernard Shaw and his disciples, conspicuous among them 
Granville Barker, gave a new seasoning of wit to the absolute 
novelties of subject, treatment and application with which they 
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of phrasing and a charm of style pecaliar to the genius of the 
au/llkor^ rendering it one of the masterpieces of Engibh prose. 
But while Newman was thus sounding a retreat^ louder and 
•more: urgent voices, were signalling tlw advance in a totally 
opposite direction. The Apologia fell point of time between 
The Origin of Species and Descent of Man, in which Charles Darwin 
was laying the corner stones of the new science of which Thomas 
Huxley and Alfred Russel Wallace were to be among the first 
apostles, and almost coincided with the First Principles of a 
synthetic philosophy, in which Herbert Spencer was formulating 
a set of probabilities wholly destructive to the acceptance of 
positive truth in any one religion. The typical histcrrian of the 
- 'fifties, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and the seminal 

thinker of the 'sixties, John Stuart Mill, had as deter- 
minedly averted their faces from the old conception of revealed 
religion. Nourished in the school of the great Whig pamphleteer 
historians, George Grote and Henry Hallam, Macaulay combined 
gifts of memory, enthusiastic conviction, portraiture and literary 
expression, which gave to his historicad writing a resonance 
unequaled (even by Michelet) in modem literature. In spite of 
faults of taste and fairness, Macaulay’s resplendent gifts enabled 
him to achieve for the period from Charles II. to the peace of 
Ryswick what Thucydides had done for the Peloponnesian War. 
The pictures that he drew with such exultant force are stamped 
irteffaceably upon the popular mind. His chief faults are not of 
detail, but rather a lark of subtlety as regards characterization 
and motive, a disposition to envisage history too exclusively 
as a politician, and the sequence of historical events as a kind of 
ordered progress towards the material ideals of universal trade 
and Whig optimism as revealed in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Macaulay’s tendency to disparage tbe past brought bis whole 
vision of the Cosmos into sharp collision with that of his rival 
C rbrh f-he historical conscience, Thomas Cariyle, 

* ** a man whose despair of the pre.sent easily exceeded 

Newman’s. But Carlyle’s despondency was totally irrespective 
of the attitude preserved by England towards the Holy Father, 
whom he seldom referred to save as “ the three-hatted Papa ” 
and servant of the devil.” It may be in fact almost regaarded 
as the reverse or complement to the excess of self-complacency 
in Maxjaulay. We may correct the excess of one by the opposite 
excess of the other. Macaulay was an optimist in ecstasy with 
the material advance of his time in knowledge and power ; the 
growth of national wealth, machiner)^ and means of lighting and 
locomotion caused him to glow with satisfaction. Carlyle, the 
pessimist, r^ards all such symptoms of mechanical development 
as contemptible. Far from panegyrizing his own time, he criticizes 
it without mercy. Macaulay had great faith in rules and regula- 
tions, reform hills and parliamentary machinery. Cadyle 
regards them as wiles of the deviL Frederick William of Prussia, 
according to Macaulay, was the most execrable of fiends, a 
cross between Moloch and Puck, his palace was hell, and Oliver 
Twist and Smike were petted children compared with his son 
the crown prince. In the same bluff and honest father Carlyle 
recognized the realized ideal of his fancy and hugged the just 
man made perfect to his heart of hearts. Such men as Bentham 
and Cobden, Mill and Macaulay, had in Carlyle’s opinion spared 
themselves no mistaken exertion to exalt the prosperity and 
happiness of their own day. The time had come to react at all 
hazards against the prevalent surfeit of civilization. Henceforth 
his literary activity was to take two main directions. First, 
tracts for the times against modem tendencies, especially against 
the demoralizing modem talk about progress by means of money 
and machinery wlrich emanated like a miasma from the writings 
of such men as Mill, Macaulay, Brougham, Buckle and from the 
Quarterlies. Secondly, a cyclopean exhibition of Caesarism, 
diHGiplme, the regimentation of workers, and the convertibility 
of the Big Stick and the Bible, with a preference to the Big Stick 
as a panacea. The snowball was to grow rapidly anwxng such 
writers as Kingsley, Ruskin, George ^rrow, unencumbered by 
rmsonittg or deductive processes which they despised. Carlyle 
himsell fek that the cc^itioir of England was one for anger 
raidrer tibsm discussion. He detested the rationalism and S3niir 


metry of such xnethodists of thought as Miil> Buckie, Darwin, 
Spencer, Lecky, Ricardoaod other demonstrations of liie dismal 
science— mere chatter he called it. The palliative philanthropy 
of the day had' become his aversion even more than the inroad 
of Rome under cover of the Oxford movement which Froude, 
Borrow and Kingsley set themselves to correct. As an hdstonan 
of a formal CftStr Carlyle’s histcnical portraits cannot bear a 
strict comparison with the published work of Gibbon and 
Macaulay, or even of Maine and Froude in this period, but as a 
biograpl^r and autobiographer Carlyle’s caustic insight has 
enabled him to produce much which is of the very §t«ff of human 
nature. Surrounded by philomaths and savants who wrote 
smoothly about the peiiectibility of man and his institutions, 
Carlyle almost alone refused to distil his angry eloquence and 
went on railing against the passive growth of civilization at the 
heart of which he declared that he had discovered- a cancer. 
This uncouth Titan worship and prostration before brute force, 
this constant ranting about jarls and vikings trembles often on 
the verge of cant and comedy, and his fiddlmg on the one string 
of human pretension and bankruptcy became discordant almost 
to the point of chaos. Instinctively destructive, he resents the 
apostleship- of teachers like Mill, or the pioneer discoveries of 
men like Hjerbert Spencer and Darwin. He remains, nevertheless, 
a great incalculable figure, Idse cross grandfather of a school of 
thought which is l^ely unconscious of its debt and which so 
far as it recognizes it takes Carlyle in a manner wholly different 
from that of his contemporaries. 

The deaths of Carlyle and George Eliot (and‘ also of George 
Borrow) in 1881 make a starting-point for the new schools of 
historians, novefists, critics and biographeps> and 
those new nature students vdio claim to cure those 
evil effects of civilization which Carlyle and his 
disciples had discovered. History in the hands of Macoeday, 
Buclde and Carlyle had been occupied mainly with the bias and 
tendency of change, the results obtained by tliosc who consuked 
the oracle being more often than not diametrically opposite. 
With Froude still on the one hand as the champion of 
Protestantism, and with E. A. Freeman and J. R. 

Green on the other as nationalist historians, the school of applied 
history was fully represented in the next geflcration, but as the 
records grew and multiplied in print in accordance with the wise 
provisions made in 1857 by the commencement of the Rolls 
Series of medieval historians, and the Calendars of State Papers, 
to be followed shortly by the rapidly growing volumes of Caitendars 
of Historical Manuscripts, historians began to concentrate tibeir 
attention more upon the process of changb as their right snubject 
matter and to rely more and more upon documents, statistics 
and other impersonal and disinterested forms of material. Such 
historical writers as Lecky, Lord Acton, Creighton, Morfcy and 
Bryce contributed to the process of transition mainly as essayists, 
but the new doctrines were tested and to a certain extent put 
into action by such writers as Thorold Rogers, Stubbs, Gardiner 
and Maitland. The theory that History is a science, no less and 
no more, was propounded in so many words by Profassor Bury 
in his inaugur^ lecture at Cambridge in 1903, and this view and 
the corresponding divergence of history from the traditional 
pathway of Bdles Lettres has become steadily more dbminaivt 
in the world of historical research and historical writing since 
x88i. The bodk of quite modem historical writing con certainly 
be justified from no other point of view. 

The novel since 1881 has pursued a course curiously analogous 
to that of historical writing. Supported as it was by masters 
erf the old regime such as Meredith and Hardy, and by 
those who then ranked even higher in popular esteem 
such as Wilkie Collins, Anthony Tre^ope^ Besant and Rice, 
Blackmore, William Black and a monstEous rising regiment of 
lady novelists — Mrs Lynn Linton, Rhoda Broughton, Mrs Henry 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Mrs Humphry Ward, the type seemed 
securely anchored to the old formulaa and the old ways. In 
reality, however, many of these popular workers were already 
moribund and the novel was being hon^ombed by French 
influence. 
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A Teal knowledge of engraving can only be uttamed by a cafeful 
atirdy and comparison of the prints themselves, or of aaurate 
facsimiles, so that books are of little use except as guides to 
prints when the reader happens to be unaware of their existence, 
or else for their explanation of technical processes. The value 
of the prints varies not only according to the artist, but also 
aooGtfding to the fineness of the impression, and the state 
(nr stage) m the making of the plate, which may be altered from 
time to time. ** Proofs ” may also be taken from the plate, and 
even touched up by the artist, in various stages various 
degrees of fineness of impression. 

The department of art-literature which classifies prints is 
called Iconography^ and the classifications adopted by icono- 
graphers are of the most various kinds. Phr example, & a com- 
plete book were written on Shakespearian iconography it would 
contain fuU information about all prints illustrating the life and 
works of Shakespeare, and in the same way there may be the 
iconography of a locahty or of a single event. 

The liistorr of tmgrawag is a part of iconography, and various 
histories of the art exist ia dificrent languages. In England W. Y. 
Ottlcy wrote an Early History of Engraving, published in two volujnes 
4to and began what was intended to be a series of notices 

on engravcTB and their works. The facilities for the reproduction of 
eagravings by the photographic prooesses have of late years given 
an impetus to iconography. One of tlie best modem writers on tlxe 
subject was Georges Duplcssisj the keeper of prints in the national 
library of Prance. He wrote a History^ of Engraving in France (1888), 
and published many notices of engravers to accompany the repro- 
ductions by M. Amand Durand. He is also the author oi a useful 
little maunal entitled £es Merveilles dm la gravure ^^871). Jansen’s 
work on the origin of wood and plate engraving, and on the know- 
ledge of prints of the 15th and 16th centuries, was published at Parts 
in two volumes Svo 'in *8o8. Among general works see Adam 
Bartsch, L« Peintre-graveur (1803-1843): J. D. Passavant, Le 
Peintre-graueur (18^0-1864) ; P. G. Haraerton, Graphic Arts (1882) ; 
William Gilpin, Essay on Prints (1781) ; J. Maberly, The Print 
Collector (1844) ; W. H. Wiltshire, Introduction In the Study and 
Collection of Ancient Prints (1874) ; F. Wedinore, Fine Prints 
(1897). See also the lists of works given under the separate headings 
for Lxks-Enoraviwg, Ejcking, Mjmmeotint and Wood-Engraving. 

EIKUtOSSlNG, a term used in two legal senses : (i) the 
writing or copying of a legal or other document in a fair large 
hand ^en gros^ and (2) the buying up of goods wholesale in order 
to sell at a higher price so as to establish a monopoly. The 
word “ engross ’’ has come into English ultimately from the 
Late Lat. grosses , thidc, stout, large, through the A. Fr. engrosser, 
Med. Lat. ingmssare, to write in a large hand, and the 
French phrase m gras, in gross, wholesale. Engrossing and the 
kindred practices of forestalling and regrating were early regarded 
as serious oficnoes in restraint of trade, and were punishable 
both at common law and by statute. They were of more 
particular importance in relation to the distribution of com 
supplies. The statute of 1552 defines engrossing as “ buying 
com growing, or any other corn, grain, butter, cheese, fish 
or other dead victual, with intent to sell the same again 7 'he 
law forbade all dealing in com as an article of ordinary mer- 
ohandise, apart from questions of foreign import or export. The 
theory was that when 00m was plentiful in any district it should 
be consumed at what it would bring, without much respect 
to whether the next harvest might be equally abundant, or to 
what the immediate wants of an adjoining province of the same 
country might be. The first statute on tl^ subject appears to 
have been passed in the reign of Henry III., though the general | 
policy had prevailed before that time both In popular prejudice 
and in the feudal custom. The statute of Edward VI. (1552) 
was the most important, und in it the offences were elaborately j 
definrd ^ by this statute any one who boi^ht corn to sell it | 
again was made liable to two months’ imprisonment with 
forfeit of the com. A second offence was punished by six j 
months’ imprisonment and forfeit of double the value of the com, I 
and a third by the pTlory and utter min. Severe as this statute 
was, liberty was given by it to transport com from one part of 
the countiy colder libence to men of approved probity, which 
implied that there was to be ftmt buying of com to sell it again 
and elsewhere. Pnactically engrossing ” came to be consii^ed 
buying wholesale to sell again wholesale. Forestalling ” 


was different, and the statutes were directed against a class of 
dealers who went forward and bought or contracted for com and 
other provisions, and spread false rumours in derogation of the 
public and open markets appointed by law, to which our ancestors 
appear to have attached much importance, and probably k these 
times not without reason. The statute of Edward Vi. was 
modified by many subsequent enactments, partioulariy by the 
statute of 1663, which it was declared that there could be no 
“ engrossing ” of £»ra when the price did not exceed 4Bs.per 
quarter, and which Adam Smith recognized, though it adhered 
to tlie variaMe and unsatisfactory element of price, as having 
contributed more to the progress of agriculture than any previous 
law in the statute book. In 1773 these injurious statutes were 
abolished, but the penal character of engrossing and *“ fore- 
stallifig ” had a root in the common law of England, as well as 
in the popular prejudice, which kept the evil ahve to a later 
period. As tine puMic enhghtenment increased the judges were 
at no loss to give interpretations of the common law coii^istent 
with public policy. Subsequent to the act of 1773, for example, 
thm was a case of conviction and punishment fur engrossing 
hops, R. w. WodddngUm, 3800, i East, 143, but though ^is was 
deemed a sound and proper judgment at the time, yet it was 
soon afterwards overthrown in other cases, on the ground that 
buying wholesale to 6^1 wholesale was not in restraint of 
trade ” as the former judges had assumed. 

In 1800, one John Kusby was indicted for having bought 
ninety quarters of oats «t 41s. per quarter and selling thirty of 
them at 43s. the same day. Lord Kenyon, the presiding judge, 
animadverted strongly against the repealing act of 1773, and 
addressed the jury strongly against the accused. Rusby was 
heavily fined, but, on appeal, the court was equally divided as to 
whether engrossing, forestalling and regratmg were still offences 
at common law. In 1844, all the statutes, English, Irish and 
Sootti-sh, defining the offences, were repealed and with them 
the supposed common law foundation. In the United States 
there have been strong endeavours by the government to suppress 
trusts and combinations for engrossing. (See also Trusts ; 
Monopoly.) 

Authorities, — ^D. Maepherson, Annals of Commerce (1805) ; 
J. S. Girdler, Observations on Forestalling, Regrating and Ingrvsstng 
(1800) : W. CunningJiam, growth of English Industry and Cimmerce ; 
\V. J. AslUey, Economic History ; Sir J. Stephen, History of Criminal 
Law ; Murray, Hew English Dictionary. 

ENGYPkN, an ancient town of the interior of Sicily, a Cre^tan 
colony, according to legend, and famous for an ancient temple 
of the Matres which aroused the greed of Verres. Its site is 
uncertain ; some topographers have identified it with Gangi, 
a town 20 m. S.S.E. of Cefalu, but only on the ground of the 
similarity of the two names. 

See C. Hiilsen iii Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddic, v. 2568. 

EBIlDt a city and tbe county-seat of Garfield county, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., about 55 m. N.W. of Guthrie. Pop. (1900) 3444 ; (1907) 
loyofiy (35s of negro descent); (1910), 13,799. Enid is served by 
the St Louis Ik San Francisco, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6. 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railways, and by several 
branch lines, and is an important railway centre. It is the seat 
of the Oklahoma Christian University ((1907 ; ocneducational). 
Enid is situated in a flourishing agricultural and stock-raising 
region, of which it is the commercial centre, and has various 
manufactures, induding lumber, brick, tile and fiour. Natural 
gas was discovered near the city in 1907. Enid was founded in 
1893 and was chartered as a city in the same year. 

ENIGMA (Gr. a.lviyjia), a riddle or puzzle, especially a form 
of verse or prose composition in which the answer is concealed 
by means of metaphors. Such were the famous riddle of the 
Sphinx and the riddling answers of the ancient oracles. The 
composition of enigmas was a favourite amusement in C^eece 
and prizes were often given at banquets for the best solution of 
them (Athen. x. 457). In France during the 17 th century 
enigma-making became fashionat^. Boiteu, Oiaries Rivi^« 
Dufresny and J. J. Rousseau did not consider it beneath their 
literaxy dignity, la 1646 the abb^ Charles Cotier (j 604-1682) 
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published a Recueil des enipnes de ce temps. The word as j^Kod 
figuratively to anything inexplicable or dkficoltof understanding* 

ENKHVlZfilN^ a>seapoft of Holhmd in die province of Nor& 
■Holland, on the Zuider Zee, and a tailway terminus, iz^m. N.E* 
by E. of Hoorn, with whichit is also connected by steam tvamway-* 
in conjunction with the railway service thext is a steamboat 
ferry to Stavoren in Friesland* Pop. (i^) 6865. S^nkhuaizen, 
like its neighbour Hoorn, exhibits oaaay interesting examples 
of domestic arohitecture dating from die 16th and 17th centuries, 
when it was an important and Nourishing city* The facades of 
the houses are usually built in courses of bride and stone, and 
adorned with carvings, sculptures and inscriptions. Some 
ruined gateways belonging to the old city walls are still standing ; 
among them being the tower-gateway called the Dromedary 
(1540), which overloaks the harbour. The tower contains several 
rooms, one of which was formerly used as a prison. Among the 
churctes mention must be made of the Zuiderkerk, or South 
church, with a conspicuous tower (1450-1525) ; and the Wester- 
kerk, or West church, which possesses a beautifully carved 
Renaissance screen and pulpit of the middle of the i6th century, 
and a quaint wooden bell-house (1519) built for use before the 
completion of the bell-tower. There are also a Roman Catholic 
church and a synagogue. The picturesque town hall (1688) 
contains some finely decorated rooms with paintings by J^ohan 
van Neck, a collection of local antiquities and the archives. 
Other interesting buildings are the orphanage (1616), containing 
some 17th and i8th century portraits and ancient leather 
hangings; the weigh-house (1559), the upper story of whidi 
was once used by the Surgeons’ Gild, several of the window- 
panes (dating chiefly from about 1640) being decorated with 
the arms of various members ; the former mint (1611) ; and the 
ancient assembly-house of the dik^-reeves of Hyland and VA est 
Friesland. Enkhuizen possesses a considerable fishing fleet and 
has some shipbuilding and rope-making, as well as market 
traffic. 

ENNEKING, lOHU lOSEPH (1841- ), American landscape 

painter, was born, of German ancestry, in Minster, Ohio, on the 
4th of October 1841. He was educated at Mount St Mary’s 
College, Cincinnati, served in the American Civil War in 1861- 
1862, studied art in New York and Boston, and gave it up 
because his eyes were weak, only to return to it after failing in 
the manufacture of tinware. In 1873-1876 he studied in Munich 
under Schleich and Loier, and in Paris under Daubigny and 
Bonnat ; and in 1878-1879 he studied in Paris again and .sketjched 
in Holland. Enneking is a “ plein-airist,” and his favourite 
subject is the ** November twilight ” of New England, and more 
generally the half lights of early spring, late autumn, and winter 
dawn and evening, 

ENNIS (Gaelic, InniSj an island ; Irish, Ennis and Inish), the 
county town of Co. Clare, Ireland, in the east parliamentary 
division, on the river Fergus, 25 m. W.N.W. from Limerick by 
the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 5093. It is the junction for the West Clare line. Ennis 
has brewenes, distilleries and extensive flour-mills ; and in the 
neighbourhood limestone is quarried. The principal buildings 
are the Roman Catholic church, which is the pro-cathedral 
of the diocese of Killaloe ; the parish church formed out of the 
ruins of the Franciscan Abbey, founded in 1240 by Donough 
Carbrac O’Brien ; a school on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
and various county buildings. 'Fbe abbey, though greatly 
mutilated, is full of interesting details, and includes a lofty 
tower, a maible screen, a chapter-house, a notable east window, 
several fine tombs and an altar of St Francis. On the site of the 
old court-house a colossal statue in white limestone of Daniel 
O’Connell was erected in 1865. The interesting ruins of Gare 
Abbey, founded in 1194 by Donnell O’Brien, king of Munster, 
are haltf-way between Ennis and the village of Clare Castle. 
O’Brien also founded Killone Abbey, beautifully situated on the 
loug^ of the same name, 3 m. S. of the temm, possessing the 
tmusutfl feature of a crypt and a holy wcil. Five miles N.W* 
of Ennis is Bysert O’Dea, with interesting ecdesi^ical remains, 
a cross, a round tower and a ettsde. Ennis was incorporated in 


16x2, and tetomed two members to the Irish pariiament untii 
the Union, land riwmaeter one to the imperiai jwrtonent until 
1885* 

ENNISCORTHY, a market town of Co. Wexford, Ireland, 
in the north jparlianieirtary divifiion, on the side tif a Weep hill 
above the Slaney, which here b^mes navigable for ban^ges of 
large size* Pop. of urbam district '(19®^) It is 77 i m, 

S* by W. from Dublin by the Dublin it Soi^-East^ iwilwayn 
There are breweries and flour*^mills ; tanning, distilBng and 
woollen manufactures are also pvosecuted to some exteiU, fmd 
the town is the centre of the a^icultural tr^e fer the district, 
which is aided by the water communication with Wexford. 
There are important fowl maricets and horse-fairs. .Eninsoorthy 
was taken by Cromwell in 1649, and in 1798 was stormed and 
burned by the rebels, whose main forces encamped on an emi- 
nence called Vinegar Hill, which overlooks the town from 
east. The <Ad casde of Enniscorthy, a massive square pile with 
a round tower at each corner, is one of the earliest .military 
structures of the Anglo-Norman invaders, founded by Raymond 
ie Gros (1176). Ferns, the next station to Enniscorthy on the 
railway towards Dublin, was the seat of a formco: biahopric, 
and the modernized cathedral, and ruins of a church, an Augus- 
tinian monastery founded by Dermod Mac-Morrough about 
1160, and a castle of the Norman period, are still to be seen. 
Enniscorthy was incorporated by James L, and sent two members 
to the Irish parliament until the Union. 

ENNISKILLEN, WILLIAM WILLOUGHBY COLE, 3RD Earl 
OF (1807-1886), British palaeontologist, was bom on the 25th 
of January 1807, and educated at Harrow and Ch^t Church, 
Oxford. As Lord Cole he early began to devote his leisure to 
the study and collection of fossil fishes, with his friend Sir Philip 
de M. G. Egerton, and he amassed a fine collection at Florence 
Court, Enniskillen— including many specimens that w^ 
described and figured by Agassiz and Egerton. This coBectian 
was subsequently acquired by the British Museum. He died on 
the 2ist of November 1886, being succeeded by his son (b. 1845) 
as 4th earl. 

The first of the Coles (an old Devonshire and Cornwall family) 
to settle in Ireland was Sir William Cole (d. 1653), who was 
“ undertaker ” of the northern plantation and received a grant 
of a large property in Fermanagh in 1611, and became provost 
and later governor of Enniskillen, in 1760 his descendant John 
Cole (d. 1767) was created Baron Mountflorence, and the latter’s 
son, William Willoughby Cole (i75^>-il^o3)» in 1776 created 
Viscount Enniskillen and in 1 789 carl. The rst earl’s second son, 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole (1772-1842), was a prominent j^neral 
in the Peninsular War, and colonel of the 27th Inniskilhngs, 
the Irish regiment with whose name the family was associated. 

ENNISKILLEN [Inniskillino], a market town and the county 
town of county Fermanagh, Ireland, in the north pwliamentary 
division, picturesquely situated on an island in the river connect^ 
ing the upper and lower loughs Erne, 116 m. N.W. from Dublin 
by the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban dtoict (1901) 
5412. The town occupies the whole island, and is connected 
with two suburbs on the mainland on each side by two bridges. 
It has a brewery, tanneries and a small manufactory of cutieiy, 
and a considerable trade in com, pork and flax. In 1689 Ennis- 
killen defeated a superior force sent against it by James II. at 
the battle of Crom ; and part of the defenders of the town were 
subsequently formed into a regiment of cavalry, which stall 
retains the name of the Iniiiskilling Dragoons. The town was 
incorporated by James I., and returned 4 wo members to the Irish 
parliament until the Union ; thereafter it returned one to the 
Imperial parliament until 1885. There are wide communications 
by water by the river and the upper and lower loughs Erne, 
and by the Ulster canal to Belfast, The loughs contain trout, 
large pike and other coarse fish. Two miles from Enniskillen 
in the lower kNiigh is Devenish Island, wids its celebrated monas^ 
remains. The abbey of St Mary here was founded by St llokise 
(Laserian) in the 6th century ; here too are a fine round tower 
85 ft. high, remains of domestic buiWings, a holed stone and a 
tall weli-preserved cross. The whole is carefully preserved by 
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the commissioners of public works under the Irish Church Act 
of 1869. Steamers ply between Enniskillen and Belleek on the 
lower lake; and between Enniskillen and Knockninny on the 
upper lake. 

ENNIUS, QUINTUS (239-170 b.c.), ancient Latin poet, was 
born at Rudiae in Calabria. Familiar with Greek as the language 
in common use among the cultivated classes of his district, and 
with Oscan, the prevailing dialect of lower Italy, he further 
acquired a knowledge of Latin ; to use his own expression 
(Gellius xvii. 17), he had three “ hearts ” (corda\ the Latin 
word being used to signify the seat of intelligence. He is said 
(Servius on Am. vii. 691) to have claimed descent from one of the 
legendary kings of his native district, Messapus the eponymous 
hero of Messapia, and this consciousness of ancient lineage is in 
accordance with the high self-conhdent tone of his mind, with his 
sympathy with the dominant genius of the Roman republic, 
and with his persoi^al relations to the members of her great 
families. Of his early years nothing is directly known, and we 
first hear of him in middle life as serving during the Second 
Punic War, with the rank of centurion, in Sardinia, in the year 
204, where he attracted the attention of Cato the elder, and was 
taken by him to Rome in the same year. Here he taught Greek 
and adapted Greek plays for a livelihood, and by his poetical 
compositions gained the friendship of the greatest men in Rome. 
Amongst these were the elder Scipio and Fulvius Nobilior, 
whom he accompanied on his Aetolian campaign ( 1 89). Through 
the influence of Nobilior’s son, Ennius subsequently obtained the 
privilege of Roman citizenship (Cicero, Brutus ^ 20. 79). He lived 
plainly and simply on the Aventine with the poet Caecilius 
Statius. He died at the age of 70, immediately after producing 
his tragedy Thyestes, In the last book of his epic poem, in 
which he seems to have given various details of his personal 
history, he mentions that he was in his 67th year at the date of 
its composition. He compared himself, in contemplation of 
the close of the great work of his life, to a gallant horse which, 
after having often won the prize at the Olympic games, obtained 
his rest when weary with age. A similar feeling of pride at the 
completion of a great career is expressed in the memorial lim s 
which he composed to be placed under his bust after death, — 

Let no one weep for me, or celebrate my funeral with mourn- 
ing ; for I still live, as I pass to and fro through the mouths of 
men.’’ From the impression stamped on his remains, and from 
the testimony of his countrymen, we think of him as a man of a 
robust, sagacious and cheerful nature (Hor. Epp. ii, i. 50 ; 
Cic. De sen. 5) ; of great industry and versatility ; combining 
imaginative enthusiasm and a vein of religious mysticism with a 
sceptical indifference to popular beliefs and a scorn of religious 
imposture ; and tempering the grave seriousness of a Roman 
with a genial capacity for enjoyment (Hor. Epp. i. 19. 7). 

Till the appearance of Ennius, Roman literature, altliough it 
had produced the epic poem of Naevius and some adaptations 
of Greek tragedy, had been most successful in comedy. Naevius 
and Plautus were men of thoroughly popular fibre. Naevius 
suffered for his attacks on members of the aristocracy, and, 
although Plautus carefully avoids any direct notice of public 
matters, yet the bias of his sympathies is indicated in several 
passages of his extant plays. Ennius, on the other hand, was 
by temperament in thorough sympathy with the dominant 
aristocratic element in Roman life and institutions. Under his 
influence literature became less suited to the popular taste, 
more especially addressed to a limited and cultivated class, 
but at the same time more truly expressive of what was greatest 
and most worthy to endure in the national sentiment and 
traditions. He was a man of many-sided activity. He devoted 
attention to (questions of Latin orthography, and is said to have 
been the first to introduce shorthand writing in Latin. He 
attempted comedy, but with so little success that in the canon 
of Volcacius l^igitus he is mentioned, solely as a mark of respect 
“ for his antiquity,'’ tenth and last in the list of comic poets. 
He may be regarded also as^e inventor of Roman satire, in its 
original sense of a “ medley ” or “ miscellany,” although it was 
by Luoilius that the character of aggressive and censorious 


criticism of men and manners was first imparted to that form of 
literature. The word saiura was originally applied to a rude 
scenic and musical performance, exhibited at Rome before the 
introduction of the regular drama. I'he saturae of Ennius were 
collections of writings on various subjects, written in various 
metres and contained in*four (or six) books. Among these were 
included metrical versions of the physical speculations of Epi- 
cliarmus, of the gastronomic researches of Archestratus of Gela 
(Hedyphagetica), and, probably, of the rationalistic doctrines of 
Euhemerus. It may be noticed that all these writers whose 
works were thus introduced to the Romans were Sicilian Greeks. 
Original comfiositions were also contained in these saturae^ and 
among them the panegyric on Scipio, unless this was a drama, 
The satire of Ennius seems to have resembled the more artistic 
satire of Horace in its record of personal experiences, in the 
occasional introduction of dialogue, in the use made of fables 
with a moral application, and in tlie didactic office which it 
assumed. 

But the chief distinction of Ennius was gained in tragic and 
narrative poetry. He was the first to impart to the Roman 
adaptations of Greek tragedy the masculine dignity, pathos and 
oratorical fervour which continued to animate them in the hands 
of Pacuvius and Accius, and, when set off by the acting of 
Aesopus, called forth vehement applause in the age of Cicero. 
The titles of about twenty-five of his tragedies are known to us, 
and a considerable number of fragments, varying in length from 
a few words to about fifteen lines, have been preserved. These 
tragedies were for the most part adaptations and, in some cases, 
translations from Euripides. One or two were original dramas, 
of the class called pradexiac, t.e, dramas founded on Roman 
history or legend ; thus, the Ambracia treated of the capture of 
that city by his patron Nobilior, tlie Sabi me of the rape of the 
Sabine women. 'I’he heroes and heroines of the 'J rojan cycle, 
such as Achilles, Ajax, Telamon, Cassandra, Andromache, 
were prominent figures in some of the dramas adapted from the 
Greek. Several of the more important fragments are found in 
Cicero, who expresses a great admiration for their manly fortitude 
and dignified pathos. In these remains of the tragedies ol Ennius 
we can trace indications of strong sympathy with the nobler and 
bolder elements of character, of vivid realization of impassioned 
situations, and of sagacious observation of lif(.‘. 'J'he frank 
bearing, fortitude and self-sacrificing heroism of the best type of 
the soldierly character find expression in the persons of Achilles, 
Telamon and Eurypylus ; and a dignified and passionate tender- 
ness of feeling makes itself heard in the lyrical utterances of 
Cassandra and Andromache. The language is generally nervous 
and vigorous, occasionally vivified with imaginative energy. 
But it flows less smoothly and easily than that of the dialogue 
of Latin comedy. It shows the same tendency to aim at effect 
by alliterations, assonances and plays on words. The rudeness 
of early art is most apparent in the inequality of the metres in 
which both the dialogue and the “ recitative ” are composed. 

But the work which gained him his reputation as the Homer of 
Rome, and which called forth the admiration of Cicero and 
Lucretius and frequent imitation from Virgil, was the AmidleSj 
a long narrative poem in eighteen books, containing the record 
of the national story from mythical times to his own. Although 
the whole conception of the work implies that confusion of 
the provinces of poetr>^ and history which was perpetuated by 
later writers, and especially by Lucan and Silius Italicus, yet 
it was a true instinct of genius to discern in the idea of the 
national destiny tlie only possible motive of a Roman epic. 
The execution of the poem (to judge from the fragments, amount- 
ing to about six hundred lines), although rough, unequal and 
often prosaic, seems to have combined the realistic fidelity and 
freshness of feeling of a contemporary chronicle with the vivifying 
and idealizing power of genius. Ennius prided himself especially 
on being the first to form the stro^ speech of Latium intt) the 
mould of the Homeric hexameter in place of the old Saturnian 
metre. And although it took several generations of poets to 
beat their music out to the perfection of the Virgilian cadences, 
yet in the rude adaptation of Ennius the secret of what ultimately 
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became one of the grandest organs of lit«raiy expression was 
first discovered and revealed. The inspiring idea of the poem 
was accepted, purified of all alien material, and realized in artistic 
shape by Virgil in his national epic. He deliberately imparted 
to that poem the charm of antique associations by incorporating 
with it much of the phraseology and sentiment of Ennius. 
The occEisional references to Roman history m Lucretius are 
evidently reminiscences of the Annates, He as well as Cicero 
speaks of him with pride and affection as Ennius noster.” 
Of the great Roman writers Horace had least sympathy with 
him ; yet he testifies to the high esteem in which he was held 
during" the Augustan age. Ovid expresses the grounds of that 
esteem when he characterizes him as 

“ Ingenio maximus, arte rudis.*’ 

A sentence of Quintilian expresses the feeling of reverence for 
his genius and character, mixed with distaste for his rude 
workmanship, with which the Romans of the early empire re- 
garded him : “ Let us revere Ennius as we revere the sacred 
groves, hallowed by antiquity, whose massive and venerable 
oak trees are not so remarkable for beauty as for the religious 
awe which they inspire ” {Inst, or, x. i . 88). 

Editions of the fragments by L. Miiller (1884), L. Valmaggi 
(igoo, with notes), J. Valilcii (1903) ; monographs by L. Muller 
(1884 and 1893), C. Pascal, Studi su(fli scritiori Latim (jgoo) j see 
also Mommsen, History of Home, bk. iii. ch. 14. On Virgil’s in- 
debtedness to Ennius see V. Crivellari, Quae praecApue hausit Ver~ 
gitius ex Naevio et Ennio (i88g). 

ENNODIUS, MAGNUS FELIX (a.d. 474 “.SaO^ bishop of Pavia, 
Latin rhetorician and poet. He was bom at Arelate (Arles) imd 
belonged to a distinguished but impecunious family. Having 
lost his parents at an early age, he was brought up by an aunt 
at Ticinum (Pavia) ; according to some, at Mediolanum (Milan). 
After her death he was received into the family of a pious and 
wealthy young lady, to whom he was betrothed. It is not certain 
whether he actually married this lady ; she seems to have lost 
her money and retired to a convent, whereupon Knnodius 
entered the Church, and was ordained deacon (about 493) by 
Kpiphanius, bishop of Pavia. From Pavia he went to Milan, 
where he continued to reside until his elevation to the see of 
Pavia about 515. During his stay at Milan he visited Rome 
and other places, where he gained a reputation as a teacher of 
rhetoric. As bishop of Pavia he played a considerable part in 
ecclesiastical affairs. On two occasions (in 515 and 517) he was 
sent to Constantinople by 'rheodoric on an embassy to the 
emperor Anastasius, to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Eastern and Western churches. He died on the 
17th of July 521 ; his epitaph still exists in the basilica of St 
Michael at Pavia {Corpus Inscripiionum Latinarum, v. pt. ii. 
No. 6464). 

Ennodius is one of the best representatives of the twofold 
(pagan and Christian) tendency of 5th-century literature, and 
of the Gallo-Roman clergy who upheld the cause of civilization 
and classical literature against the inroads of barbarism. But 
his anxiety not to fall behind his classical models — ^the chief of 
whom was Virgil~his striving after elegance and grammatical 
correctness, and a desire to avoid the commonplace have pro- 
duced a turgid and affected style, which, aggravated by rhetorical 
exaggerations and popular barbarisms, makes his works difficult 
to understand. It has been remarked that his poetry is less 
unintelligible than his prose. 

The numerous writings of this versatile ecclesiastic may be divided 
into (i) letters, (2) miscellanies, (3) discourses, (4) poems. The letters 
on a variety of Subjects, addressed to high church and state officials, 
are valuable for the religious and political history of the period. Of 
the miscellanies, the ipost important are : The Panegyric of Theodoric, 
written to thank the -Arian prince for his tolerance of Catholicism 
and support of Pope Symmachus (probably delivered before the king 
on the occasion of his entry into Kavenna or Milan) ; like all similar 
works, it is full of flattery and exaggeration, but if used with cautiOT 
is a valuable authority j The Life of St EpiphaniuSf bishop of Pavia, 
the best written and perhaps the most important of all his writings, 
an interesting picture of the political activity and influence of the 
church ; Eucharisticon de Vita Sua, a sort of “ confessions, ’ after 
the manner of St Augustine ; the description of the enfranchise- 
ment of a dave with ^gious formalities in the presence of a bishop ; 
Paraenesis didascalica, an educational guide, in which the claims of 


grammar as a preparation for the study of rhetoric, the mother Of All 
the sciences, are strongly insisted on. The discourses (Dicliones) are 
sacred, scholastic, controversial and ethical. The discourse on the 
anniversary of Laurentius, bishop of Milan, is the chief authority 
for the life of that prelate; the scholastic discourses, rhetoric^ 
exercises for the schools, contain eulogies of classical learning, dis- 
tinguished professors and pupils; the controversial deal with 
imaginary charges, the sulnects being chiefly borrowed from the 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca ; the ethical harangues are put 
into the mouth of mythological personages {e.g, the speech of Thetis 
over the body of Achilles). Amongst the poems mention may be 
made of two Itineraria^ descriptions of a ioumey from Milan to 
Brigantium (Briancon) and of a trip on the Po ; an apology for the 
study of profane literature ; an epithalamium, in which Love is 
introduced as execrating Christianity ; a dozen hymns, after the 
manner of St Ambrose, probably intended for church use ; epigrams 
on various subjects, some being epigrams proper — ^inscriptions for 
tombs, basilicas, baptisteries — others imitations of Martial, satiric 
pieces and descriptions of scenery. 

There are two excellent editions of Ennodius by G. Hartel (vol. vi. 
of Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vienna, 1882) 
and F. Vogel (vol. vii. of Monumenta Germaniae historica, 1885, 
wuth exhaustive prolegomena). On Ennodius generally consult 
M. Fertig, Ennodius und seine Zeit (1855-1860) ; A. Dubois, La 
LatiniU d' Ennodius (1903) ; F. Magani, Ennodio (Pavia, 1886) ; 
A. Ebert, AUgemeine Geschichte der Litt, des Mittelalters im Abend- 
lande, i. (1889) ; M. Manitius, Geschichte der chrisUich-lateinischen 
Poesie (1891) ; Teuffcl, Hist, of Roman Literature, § 479 (Eng. tr., 
1892). French translation by the abb6 S. L^ghsc (Paris, 1906 foil.) 

ENNS, a town of Austria, in upper Austria, 1 1 m. by rail S.E. 
of Linz. Pop. (1900) 4371. It is situated on the Enns near its 
confluence with the Danube and possesses a 15th-century castle, 
an old Gothic church, and a town hall erected in 1565. Three 
miles to the S.W. lies the Augustinian monastery of St Florian, 
one of the oldest and largest religious houses of Austria. Folded 
in the 7th century, it was occupied by the Benedictines till the 
rajddle of the 11th century. It was established on a fimti basis 
in 1071, when it passed into the hands of the Augustinians. 
The actual buildings, which are among the most magnificent in 
Austria, were constructed between 1686 and 1745. Its libraiy, 
with over 70,000 volumes, contains valuable manuscripts and 
also a fine collection of coins. Enns is one of the oldest towns in 
Austria, and stands near the site of the Roman Laureacutn, 
The nucleus of the actual town was formed by a castle, called 
Anasiburg or Anesburg, erected in 900 by the Bavarians as a post 
against the incursions of the Hungarians. It soon attained 
commercial prosperity, and by a charter of 1212 was made a 
free town. In 1275 it passed into the hands of Rudolph of 
Habsburg. An encounter between the French and the Austrian 
troops took place here on the 5th of November 1805. 

ENOCH (ubi), H&nokh, Teaching^ or Dedication), (i) 
In Gen. iv. 17, 18 (J), the eldest son of Cain, bom while 
Cain was building a city, which he named after Enoch ; nothing 
is known of the city. (2) In Gen. v. 24, &c. (P), seventh in descent 
from Adam in the line of Seth ; he “ walked with God,*' and after 
365 years “ was not for God took him.” [(1) and (2) are often 
regarded as both corruptions of the seventh primitive king 
Evedorachos (Enmeduranki in cuneiform inscriptions), the two 
genealogies, Gen. iv. 16-24, v. 12-27, being variant forms of the 
Babylonian list of primitive kings. Enmeduranki is the favourite 
of the sun-god, cf. Enoch's 365 years.^] Heb. xi. 5 says Enoch 
“ was not found, because God translated him.” Later Jewish 
legends represented him as receiving revelations on astronomy, 
&c., and as the first author ; apparently following the Babylonian 
account which makes Enmeduranki receive instruction in all 
wisdom from the sun-god.^ Two apocryphal works written in 
the name of Enoch are extant, the Book^of Enoch, compiled from 
documents written 200-50 b.c., quoted as the work of Enoch, 
Jude 14 and 15 ; and the Booh of the Secrets of Enoch, a.d. i-5o» 
Cf. I Chron. i. 3 ; Luke iii. 37 ; Wisdom iv. 7-14 ; Ecdus. xliv. x6, 
xlix. 14. (3) Son, i,e, clan, of Midian, in Gen. xxv. 4; i Chron. 
i. 33. (4) Son, i,e, clan, of Reuben, E.V. Hanoch, Henoch, in Gen. 
xlvi. 9 ; Exod. vi. 14 ; Num. xxvi. 5 ; i Chron. v. 3. There may 
have been some historical connexion between these two clans 
with identical names. 

1 Eberhard Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das A,T,, 3rd ed., 
pp. 540 f. 
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EMOOlli BOOK Of. The Book of Enodt, or^ as it is sometimes 
called, l^e Etkiopic Book of Enoch, in contradistinction to the 
Stcoionic Book of Enoch (see later), is perhaps the most important 
c& all the apocryphal or pseudapocryphal Biblical writings for 
the history of religions thought. It is not the work of a single 
author, but rather a conglomerate of literary fragments which 
once circulated under the names of Enoch, Noah and possibly 
Methuselah. In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch we have addi- 
tional portions of this literature. As the former work is derived 
fh)m a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, so the latter in 
its present form was written for the most part by Hellenistic 
Jews in Egypt. 

The Book of Enoch was written in the second and first centuries 
B.c. It was well known to many of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, and in many instances influenced their thought and diction. 
Thus it is quoted by name as a genuine production of Enoch 
in the Epistle of Jude, 14 sq., and it lies at the base of Matt, 
xix. 28 and John v. 22, 27, and many other passages. It had also 
a vast indirect influence on the Palestinian literature of the ist 
century of our era. Like the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the 
Miegilloth, the Pirke Aboth, this work was divided into five parts, 
with the critical discussion of which we shall deal below. With 
the earlier Fathers and Apologists it had all the weight of a 
canonical book, but towards the close of the 3rd and the beginning 
of the 4th century it began to be discredited, and finally fell 
under the ban of the Church. Almost the latest reference to it 
in the early church is made by George Syncellus in his Chrono- 
graphy about a.d. 800. The book was then lost sight of til! 
1773, when Bruce discovered the Ethiopic version in Abyssinia. 

Original Language . — That the Book of Enoch was written in 
Semitic is now accepted on all hands, but scholars are divided 
as to whether the Semitic language in question was Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Only one valuable contribution on this question has 
been made, and that by Hal6vy in the Journal Asiatique, Avril- 
Mai 1867, pp. 352-395. This scholar is of opinion that the entire 
work was written in Hebrew. Since this publication, however, 
fresh evidence bearing on the question has been discovered in the 
Greek fragment (i.-xxxii.) found in Egypt. Since this fragment 
contains three Aramaic words transliterated in the Greek, 
some scholars, and among them Schiirer, L^i and N. Schmidt, 
have concluded that not only are chapters i.-xxxvi. derived 
from an Aramaic original, but also the remainder of the book. 
In support of the latter statement no evidence has 3^t been 
offered by these or any other scholars, nor yet has there been any 
attempt to meet the positive arguments of Hal^vy for a Hebrew 
original of xxxvii.-civ., whose Hebrew reconstructions of riie 
text have been and must be adopted in many cases by every 
editor and translator of the book. A prolonged study of the 
text, which has brought to light a multitude of fresh passes 
the majority of which can be explained by retranslation into 
Hebrew, has convinced the present writer^ that, whilst the 
evidence on the whole is in favour of an Aramaic original of 
vi.-xxxvi., it is just as conclusive on behalf of the Hebrew original 
of the greater part of the rest of the book. 

Versions — ^eek, Latin and Ethiopic, — The Semitic original 
was translated into Greek. It is not improbable that there were 
two distinct Greek versions. Of the one, several fragments have 
been preserved in Syncellus (a.d. 800), vi.-x. 14, viii. 4-ix. 4, 
xy. 8-xvi. I ; of the other, i.-xxxii. in the Giza Greek fragment 
discovered in E^pt and published by Bouriant (Fragments grecs 
iu Uvre dlEnoc}^ in 1892, and su^equcntly by Lods, DiBmann, 
Charles (Book of Enoch, sqq.), Swete, and finally by Rader- 
macher and Charles (Ethiopic Text, 3-75). In addition to these 
fragments there is that of Ixxxix. 42-49 (see Gildemeister in the 
ZDMG, 1855, pp. 621-624, and Camlet, Ethiopic Text, pp. 17J- 
177). Ot the litin version only i. 9 survives, being pre.served in 
the Psend(>Cyprian’s Ad Novatianum, and cvi. i-r8 discovered 
bj^ James in an 8th-century MS. of the British Museum (see 
James, Apoc. anecdota, 146-150 ; Charles, op, ciU 219-222). 
This version is made from tHfe Greek. 

^ The evidence is given at length m R. H. Charies* EBdopk Text 
of Enoch, pp. xxvii-xx3dii. 
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The Ethiopic version, which alone preserves the entire text, 10 
a very feithful translation of the Greek. Twenty-eight MSS. 
of this version are in the different libraries of Europe, of which 
fifteen are to be found in England. This version was made from 
an ancestor of t^ Greek fragment discovered at Giza. Some 
of the utterly unintelligilSle passages in this fragmenct are literally 
reprodu^d in the Ethiopic. The some wrong order of the text 
in vii.-viii. is common to both. In order to recover the original 
text, it is from time to time necesB^ to retranslate the Etmopic 
into Greek, and the latter in turn into Aramiuc or Hebrew. By 
this means we are able to detect dittographies in the Greek and 
variants in the original Semitic; The original was written to a 
large extent in verse. The discovery of this fad is most helpful 
: in the criticism of the text. This version was first edited by 
Laurence in 1838 from one MS., in 1851 by Billmann from five, 
in 1902 by Flemming from fifteen MSS., and in 1906 by the 
present writer from twenty-three. 

Translations and Laurence, The Book of Enoch 

(Oxford, 1821) ; DiUmann, Das Buck Henoch (1B53) I Schodde, The 
Book of Enoch (1882) ; Charles, The Book of Enoch (1893) ; Beer, 
“ Das Buch Henoch," in Kautzsch’s Apok, u. Pseud, des A.T. (1900), 
ii. 217 310 ; Flemming and Radermacher, Das Buch Henoch (1001) ; 
Martin, Le Litre it Henoch (TQofI). Critical Inquiries. — The biblio- 
graphy will be found in Schurer, Gesch. d. jMischen Volkes^, iii. 
207-209, and a short critical account of the most important of Iheso 
in Charles, op. cit. pp. 9-21. 

The different Elements in the Book, with their respective Char- 
acteristics and Dates. — ^Wc have; remarked above that the Book 
of Enoch is divided into five parts — i.-xxxvi., xxxvii.-bcad., Ixxii.* 
bcx3m., lxxxiii.-xc., xci.-cviii Some of these parts constituted 
originally separate treatises. In the course of their reduction 
and incorporation into a single work they suffered much mutila- 
tion and I0S.S. From an early date the compositeness of this 
work was recognized. Scholls have varied greatly in their 
critical analyses of the work (see Charles, op, cit, 6-21, 309-31 1). 
The analysis which gained most acceptation was that of Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Realencyk'^ xii. 350-352), according to whom the 
present books consist of — (i) the groundwork, i,e, i.-xxxvi., 
IXxii.-cv., written in the time of John Hyreanus; (2) xxxvii.-lxxi., 
xvii.-xix., before 64 b.c. ; (3) the Noachic fragments, vi. 3-8^ 
viii. 1-3, ix. 7, x. I, II, XX., xxxix. i, 2a, liv. 7-lv. 2, bc.,lxv.-lxix. 
25, cvi.-cvii. ; and (4) cviii., from a later hand. With much of 
this analysis there is no reason to disagree. The similitudes are 
undoubtedly of difberent authorship from the rest of the book, 
and certain portions of the book are derived from the Book of 
Noah, On the other hand, the so-called groundwork has no 
existence unless in the minds of earlier critics and some of their 
belated followers in the present. It springs from at least four 
hands, and may be roughly divided into four parts, corresponding 
to the present actual divisions of the book. 

A new critical analysis of the book based on this view was 
given by Charles (op, dt, pp. 24-33), further developed 
by Clemen and Beer. The aaaalysis of the latter (see Herzog, 
Realencyk.^ xiv. 240) is very complex. The book, according to this 
scholar, is composed of the following separate elements from the 
Enoch tradition: — (i) Ch, i.-v.; (2) xii.-xvi. ; (3) xvii.-xix. ; 
(4) xx.-xxxvi. ; (5) xxxvii.-lxix. (from diverse sources) ; (6) 
Ixx.-lxxi. ; (7)lxxii.-lxxxii. ; (8) Ixxxiii.-lxxxiv. ; (9) bcxxv.-xc. ; 
^10^ xciii., cxi. 12-17 ; (ii) xci. i-ii, 18, 19, xch., xciv.-cv.; 
(12) cviii., and from the Noah tradition; (13) vi.-xi. ; (14) 
xxxix. i-2fl, liv. 7-hr. 2, be., Ixv.-lxix. 25 ; (15) cvi.-cvii. Thus 
while Clemen finds eleven separate sources, Beer finds fifteen. 
A fresh study from the hand of Appel (Die Composition des 
dthiopischen Henockbuchs, 1906) seeks to reach a final analysis 
of OUT book. But though it evinces considerable insight, it 
cannot escape the charge of extravagance. The original book 
or ground-work of Enoch consisted of i.-xvi., xx.-xxxvi. This 
work called forth a host of imitators, and a number of their 
writings, together with the ground^work, were edited as a Book 
of Methuselah, r.e. Ixxii.-cv. Then came the final redactor, who 
interpolated the groundwork and the Methuselah sections, adding 
two others from his own pen. The Similitudes' he wo^d up 
fn>m a series of later sources, and gave them the second place 
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m the final work authenticating them with the name of Noah. 
The date of the publication of the entire work A|^el assigns to 
the years immediaitely following the death of Herod. 

We Shan now give an analysis of the book, with the dates of the 
various sections where possible. Of these we shall deal with the 
easiest hfst. Chap. Ixxii. ‘Ixxxii. constitu tos a work in itself, the writer 
of which had very different objects before him from the writers of 
the rest of the book. His sole aim is to give the law of the heavenly 
bodies. His work has suffered disarrangements and interpolations 
at the hands of the editor of the whole work. Thus Ixxvi.-bacvii., 
which are concerned with the winds, the quarters of the heaven, and 
certain geographical matters, and tooci., which is concerned wholly 
with ethical matters, arc foreign to a work which professes in its 
title (Ixxii. 1) to deal only with the luminaries of the heaven and their 
laws. Finally, Ixxxii. should stand before bodx. ; for the opening 
■words of the latter suppose it to be already read. The date of this 
section can be partially established, for it was known to the author 
of Jubilees, and was therefore written before the last third of the 
2na century b.c. 

Chaps. Ixxxiii.-xc. — This section was written before 161 b;c., for 
** the ^eat horn,” who is Judas the Maccabee, was still warring when 
the author was writing. (Dillmann, Schiirer and others take the 
great horn to bo John Hyreanus, but this interpretation docs 
violence 10 the text.) These cliapters recount three visions : the first 
two deal with the first -world judgment ; the third with the entire 
history of the world till the final judgment. An eternal Messianic 
kingdom at the close of the judgment is to be establi.shed under the 
Me.ssiah, with its centre in the New Jerusalem set up l^y God Himself. 

Chaps, xci.-civ. In the preceding section the Mjiccabees were the 
religious champions of the nation and the friends of the Hasidim. 
Here they are leagued with the Sadducees, and are the declared foes of 
the Pharisaic party. This section was written therefore after 1 34 b.c. , 
when the breach between John Hyreanus and the Pharisees took 
place and before the savage massacres of the latter by Jannaeua 
(95 P C.); for it is not likely that in a book dealing with the sufferings 
of the Pharisees such a reference would be omitted. These chapters 
indicate a revolution in the religious hopes of the nation. An eternal 
Messianic kingdom is no longer anticipated, but only a temporary 
one, at the cIoho of which the final judgment will ensue. Tlie 
righteous dead rise not to thi.s kingdom but to spiritual blessedness 
in heaven its<ilf--to an immortality of the .soul. This section also 
has suffered at the hands of the final editor. Thus xci. I2-I7, which 
describe the last three weeks of the Ten-Weeks Apocalypse, slrould 
be read immediately after xciii. i-io, which recount the first .seven 
week.s of the same apocal3rpse. But, furthermore, the section 
obviously begins with xcii. ” Written by Enoch the scribe,” &c. 
Then comes xci. i-io as a natural sequel. The Ten- Weeks Apoca- 
lypse, xciii. t-io, xci, 12-17, it came from the same hand, followed, 
and then xciv. The attempt (by Clemen and Beer) to place the Ten- 
Weeks Apocalypse before 167, because it makes no reference to the 
Maccabees, is not successful ; for where the history of mankind from* 
Adam to the final judgment is despatched in sixteen verses, such an 
omission need cause little embarrassment, and still less if the author 
is the determined foe of the Maccabees, whom he would jiroliably 
have stigmatized as apostates, if he had mentioned them at all, just 
a.s he similarly brands all the Sadducoan priesthood that precedofl 
them to the time of the captivity. This I'cn- Weeks Apocalypse, 
therefore, wc take to be the work of the writer of the rest of xci.-civ; 

Chaps, i.-xxxvi. ^This is the most diflkult suction of the hook. 
It is very composite. Chaps, vi.-xi. is apparently an independent 
fragment of the Enoch Saga. It is itself compounoed of the Semjaza 
and Azaeel myths, and in its present composite form is already pre- 
supposed by Ixxxviii.-bcxxix. i ; hence its present form is earlier 
than 166 B.c. It represents a primitive and very sensuous view of the 
eternal Messianic kingdom on earih, seeing that the righteous beget 
1000 children before they die. These chapters appear to be from 
the Book of Noali ; for they never refer to Enoch but to Noah only 
(x. i). Moreover, when the author of Jubilees is clearly drawing on 
the Book of Noah, his subject-matter (vii. 21-25) agrees most closely 
with that of the.se chapters in Enoch (see Charles’ edition of 
Jubilees, pp. bod. sq. 264^ xii.-xvi., on the other hand, belong to 
the Book of Enoch. These represent for the most part what Enoch 
saw in a vision. Now whereas vi.-xvi. deal with the fall of the 
angels, their destruction of mankind, and the condenmation of the 
fallen angels, the subject-matter now suddenly changes and xvii.- 
xxxvi. treat of Enoch’s jotimeyings through earth and heaven 
escorted by angels. Here undoubtedly wc have a scries of doublets ; 
for xvii.-xix. stand in this relation to xx.-xxxvi., since both suctions 
de^ with the same subjects. Thus xvii. 4 5pxxiii. ; xvii. 6~xxii. ; 
xviii. I — xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; xviii. 6-9«xxiv.-xxv^ xxxii. 1-2; xviii, 
II, xfac.t^xxi. 7-10; xviii: i2-i6=rxxl. 1-6. They belong to the 
same cycle of tradition and cannot be ind^endent of each' 'other; 
Chap. XX. appears to show tkatxx.-xxxvi. is fragmentaryj smcrtnily 
four of the seven angels mentioned in xx. have anything to do in 
xxi.-xxxvi. Finally, i.-v. seems to be of a different date author- 
from file rest. 

Chaps, Ar4urMY.-(Afxt.^These constitute the well-knawn Similitudes^ 
Xhey^vrm^tten befow 64 b.c., for Rome was not yet knoiVn to the 


writer, and after 05 b.c., for the slaying of the righteous, of which 
the writer complains^as not perpetrated by tl^e Maocabean princes 
before that aate. This secuon consists of three similitudes — 
xxxviii.-xliv., xlv.-lvi!., Ivlii.-lxix. These are introduced and con- 
cluded by xxxvii. and hoc. There are many interpolations — ^Ix., 
Ixv.-ixbt. 25 conlfesscdly from the Book of N^oah ; most probably 
also liv. 7-lv. 2. Whence others, such as xxxix. i , 2a, xli. 3-8, xliii. 
sq., spring is doubtful. Chaps, i , Ivi. 5'-lvii. 3a'aro likewise insertions. 

In R. li.' Charles's edition of Enoch, bnd. was bracketed as an 
ihteipolation. The writer now sees that it belongs to tlie text of the 
Similitudes though it is dislocated from its original context. It 
p^resents two visits of Enoch to heaven in bexi. 1-4 and lxxi^5-i7. 
The extraordinary statement in Ixxi. 14, according to which Enoch' 
is addressed as ” the Son of Man,” is seen, as Appel points oUt. on 
examination of the context to have arisen from tnfe loss of a portion 
of the text after verse 13, in which Enoch saw a heavenly being with 
the Head of Days and asked the angel who acebmpamed him who 
this being was. Then comes ver. 14, which, owing to the loss of this 
passage, has assumed the form of an address to Enoch : ” Thou alt 
the Son of Man,” but which' stood originally as the angel’s reply to 
Enoch : ” This is the Son of Man,” &c. Ver. 15, then', gives the 
message sent to Enoch by the Son of Man. In the next verse the 
second per.son should be changed into the third. Thus we recover the 
original text of this difficult chapter. The Messianic doctrine and 
eschatology of this section is unique. The Messiah is here for the first 
lime described as the pre-existent Son of Man (xlviii. 2), who sits on 
the throne of God (xlv. 3 ; xlvii. 3), possesses univer^ dominion 
(Ixii. 6), and is the Judge of all mankind (Ixix. 27). After the judg- 
ment there will he a new heaven and a new earth, which will be thd 
abode of the blessed. 

The Book op the Secrets of Enoch, or Slavonic Enoch, 
This new fragment of the Enochic literature has only recently 
come to light through five MSS. discovered in Russia and Servia. 
Since about a.d. 500 it has been lo.st sight of. It is cited without 
acknowledgment in the Book of Adam and Eve, the Apocalypses 
of Moses and Paul, the Sibylline Oracles, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and referred to by Origen and Irenaeus 
(see Charles, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 1895, pp. xvii-xxiv). 
For Charles’s editio princeps of this work, in 1895, Professor 
Morfill translated two of the best MSS., as well as Sokolov’s text, 
which is founded on these and other MSS. In 1896 Bonwctsch 
issued his Das slavische Henochbuch, in which a German transla- 
tion of the above two MSS. is given side by side, preceded by a 
short introduction. 

Anc^ysis.^Chsips. i.-ii. Introduction: life of Enoch; liis dream, 
in wliich he is told that he will be taken up to heaven : his admoni- 
tions to his sons, iii.-xxxvl. What Enoch saw in heaven, iii.-vi. 
The first heaven : the rulers of the stare : the great >9ea and the 
treasures of snow, &c* vii. The second heaven ; the fallen angels, 
viii.-x. The third heaven : Paradi.se and place of punishmemt. 
xi.-xvii. Tho fourth heaven : courses of the sun and moon ; phoe- 
nixes. xviii. The fifth heaven : the watchers mourning for their 
frdlon brethren, xix. Tlih sixth heaven: seven bands of angels 
arrange and study the courses of the stare, See. : others sot over tho 
years, the fruits of the earth, tho souls of men. xx.-xxxvi. The 
seventh heaven. The Lord sitting on His throne with the ten chief 
orders of angels. Enoch is clothed by Michael in the raiment of 
God's glory and instructed in the secrets of nature and of man, 
which he wrote down in 3f)0 books, God reveals to Enoch tho 
history of the creation of tho earth and the seven planets and circlos 
of the heaven and of man, the story of the fallen angels, the duration 
of the world through 7000 years, and its millennium of rest, xxxvili.- 
Ixvi. Enoch returns to earth, admonishes his sons : in.stnictB them 
on what he had seen in the heavenfl, gives them his books. Bids 
them not to swear at all nor to ejqject any intoroession of the de- 
parted saints for sinners. Ivi.-lxiii. Methuselah asks Enoch’s 
blessing before he departs, and to all his sons and their families 
Enoch gives fresh in.structkm. iXiv.-lxvi. Enoch address^ the 
assembled people at Achusaiani Ixvii.-lxviiL Enoch's translation. 
Rejoicings -of the people on behalf of the revelation given , them 
through Enoch. 

Language and Place of Writing. — A larjge part of this book was 
written for tibe first time in Greek. This may be inferred' from 
such statements as (i) xxx. 131 “And I gave him a name (ue, 
Adam) from the four substances : the East, the West, the North 
and the South.” Thus Adam’s name is here derived from the 
initial letters of the four quarters: . apgros, 

j fAsarfiis^fida. This derivation is impossibki in Semitic. This 
context is found elsewhere in the Sibyllines iii, 24 sqq. and other 
Greek writings. (*) Again our author uses the chromslfigy of the 
Septuagint and in 4 follows the Septuc^int^text of Deutero* 
nomy xxxii. 35. against the Hebfqw* On the otW iiand*, soor'e 
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sections may wholly or in part go back to Hebrew originals. 
There is a Hebrew Book of Enoch attributed to R. Ishmael ben 
Elisha who lived at the close of the ist century and the beginning 
of the 2nd century b.c. This book is very closely related to the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or rather, to a large extent de- 
pendent upon it. Did Ishmael ben Elisha use the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch in its Greek form, or did he find portions of it 
in Hebrew ? At all events, extensive quotations from a Book 
of Enoch are found in the rabbinical literature of the middle ages, 
and the provenance of these has not yet been determined. See 
Jewish Encyc. i. 676 seq. 

But there is a stronger argument for a Hebrew original of 
certain sections to be found in the fact that the Testaments 
of the XII. Patriarchs appears to quote xxxiv. 2, 3 of our author 
in T. Napth. iv. i, T. Bcnj. ix. 

The book in its pr^ent form was written in Egypt. This may 
be inferred (i) from the variety of speculations which it holds in 
common with Philo and writings of a Hellenistic character that 
circulated mainly in Egypt. (2) The Phoenixes and Chalkydries 
(ch. xii.) — monstrous serpents with tlie heads of crocodiles — are 
natural products of the Egyptian imagination. (3) The syn- 
cretistic character of the creation account (xxv.-xxvi.) betrays 
Egyptian elements. 

Relation to Jewish and Christian Literature. — The existence of a 
kindred literature in Neo-Hebrew has been already pointed out. 
We might note besides that it is quoted in the Book of Adam and 
Eve, the Apocalypse of Moses, the Apocalypse of Paul, the 
anonymous work Be montibus Sina et Sion, the Sibylline Oracles 
ii. 75, Origen, Be princip, i. 3, 2. The authors of the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Apoc. of Baruch and the Epistle of Barnabas were 
probably acquamted with it. In the New Testament the simi- 
larity of matter and diction is sufficiently strong to establish 
a close connexion, if not a literary dependence. Thus with 
Matt. v. 9, “Blessed are the peacemakers,’^ cf. lii. 11, “Blessed 
is he who establishes peace with Matt. v. 34, 35, 37, “ Swear 
not at all,’’ cf, xlix. i, “ I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other creature 
which God made — if there is no truth in man, let them swear 
by a word yea, yea, or nay, nay.” 

Bate arid Authorship. — The book was probably written 
between 30 b.c. and a.d. 70. It was written after 30 b.c., for it 
makes use of Sirach, the (Ethiopic) Book of Enoch and the Book 
of Wisdom. It was written before a.d. 70 ; for the temple is 
still standing : see lix. 2. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew who lived in 
Eg3q)t. He believed in the value of sacrifices (xlii. 6 ; lix. 1, 
2, &C.J, but is careful to enforce enlightened views regarding 
them (xlv. 3, 4; Ixi. 4, 5) in the law, hi. 8, 9; in a blessed im- 
mortality, 1. 2 ; Ixv. 6, 8-10, in which the righteous should be 
clothed in “ the raiment of God’s glory,” xxii. 8. In questions 
relating to cosmology, sin, death, &c., he is an eclectic, and allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and readily incorporates 
Platonic (xxx. 16), Egyptian (xxv, 2) and Zend (Iviii. 4-6) elements 
into his system of thought. 

Anthropological Views.— the souls of men were created 
before the foundation of the world (xxiii. 5) and likewise their 
future abodes in heaven or hell (xlbc. 2, Iviii. 5). Man’s name 
was derived, as we have already seen, from the four quarters 
of the world, and his body was compounded from seven sub- 
stances (xxx. 8). He was created originally good : freewill was 
bestowed upon him witlv instruction in the two ways of light and 
darkness, and then he was left to mould his own destiny (xxx. 
15). But his preferences through the bias of the flesh took an 
evil direction, and death followed as the wages of sin (xxx, 16). 

Literature.— MorfiU and Charles, The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (Oxford, 1896); Bonwetsch, ‘‘Das slavische Henochbuch,'* 
in the Abhandlungen der kdniglichen gdehrten Gesellschaft zu Gdt^ 
iingen (1896). See also Schiirer in loc. and the Bible Dictionaries. 

^ (R.H.C.) 

SNOHOTO, BUYO, Viscount (1839-1909), Japanese vice- 
admiral, was bom in Tokyo. He was the first officer sent by the 
Tokugawa government to study naval science in Europe, and 


after going through a course of instruction in Holland he returned 
in command of the frigate “ Kaiy 5 Maru,” built at Amsterdam 
to order of the Yedo administration. The salient episode of his 
career was an attempt to establish a republic at Hakodate. 
Finding himself in command of a squadron which represented 
practically the whole of Japan’s naval forces, he refused to 
acquiesce in the deposition of the Shfigun, his liege lord, and, 
steaming off to Yezo (1867), proclaimed a republic and fortified 
Hakodate. But he was soon compelled to surrender. The newly 
organized government of the empire, however, instead of inflict- 
ing the death penalty on him and his principal followers, as 
would have been the inevitable sequel of such a drama in previous 
times, punished them with imprisonment only, and four years 
after the Hakodate episode, Enomoto received an important 
post in Hokkaido, the very scene of his wild attempt. Subse- 
quently (1874), as his country’s representative in St Petersburg, 
he concluded the treaty by which Japan exchanged the southern 
half of Saghalien for the Kuriles. He received the title of 
viscount in 1885, afterwards held the portfolios of com- 
munications, education and foreign affairs. He died at Tokyo 
in 1909. 

ENOS (anc. Aenos), a town of European Turkey, in the vilayet 
of Adrianople ; on the southern shore of the river Maritza, 
where its estuary broadens to meet the Aegean Sea in the Gulf 
of Enos. Pop. (1905) about 8000. Enos occupies a ridge of rock 
surrounded by broad marshes. It is the seat of a Greek bishop, 
and the population is mainly Greek. It long possessed a valuable 
export trade, owing to its position at tire mouth of the Maritza, 
the great natural waterway from Adrianople to the sea. But its 
commerce has declined, owing to the unhealthiness of its climate, 
to the accumulation of sandbanks in its harbour, which now only 
admits small coasters and fishing-vessels, and to the rivalry of 
D6d6agatch, a neighbouring seaport connected with Adrianople 
by rail. 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, ANTONIO (c. i6oi-r. 1661), Spanish 
dramatist, poet and novelist of Portuguese- Jewish origin, was 
known in the early part of his career as Enrique Enriquez de 
Paz. Bom at Segovia, he entered the army, obtained a cap- 
taincy, was suspected of heresy, fled to France about 1636, 
assumed the name of Antonio Enriquez Gomez, and became 
majordomo to Louis XIII., to whom he dedicated Luis dado de 
Bios d Anna (Paris, 1645). Some twelve years later he removed 
to Amsterdam, avowed his conversion to Judaism, and was 
burned in effigy at Seville on the 14th of April 1660. He is 
supposed to have returned to France, and to have died there 
in the following year. Three of his plays, El Gran Carden al de 
Espanaj don Gil de Albornoz, and the two parts of Fernan Mendez 
Pinto were received with great applause at Madrid about 1629 ; 
in 1635 he contributed a sonnet to Montalban’s collection of 
posthumous panegyrics on Lope de Vega, to whose dramatic 
school Enriquez Gomez belonged. The Academias morales de 
las Musas, consisting of four plays (including A lo que obliga el 
honor, which recalls (Calderon’s Medico de su honra), was published 
at Bordeaux in 1642 ; La Torre de Babilonia, contaming the 
two parts of Fernan Mendez Pinto, appeared at Rouen in 1647 ; 
and m the preface to his poem, El Samson Nazareno (Rouen, 
1656), Enriquez Gomez gives the titles of sixteen other plays 
issued, as he alleges, at Seville. There is no foundation for the 
theory that he wrote the plays ascribed to Fernando de Zdrate. 
His dramatic works, though effective on the stage, are disfigured 
by extravagant incidents and preciosity of diction. The latter 
defect is likewise observable in the mingled prose and verse of 
La Ctdpa del primer peregrino (Rouen, 1644) and the dialogues 
entitled Politica Angelica (Rouen, 1647). Enriquez Gomez is 
best represented by El Siglo Pitagdrico y Vida de don Gregorio 
Guadana (Rouen, 1644), a striking picaresque novel in prose and 
verse which is still reprinted. 

ENSCHEDE, a town in the province of Overysel, Holland, 
near the Pmssian frontier, and a junction station 5 m. by rail 
S.E. of Hengelo. Pop. (1900) 23,141. It is important as the 
centre of the flourishing cotton-spmning and weaving industries 
of the Twente district ; while by the railway via Gronau and 
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Koesfcld to Dortmund it is in direct communication with the 
Westphalian coalfields. Enschede possesses several churches, 
an industrial trade school, and a large park intended for the 
benefit of the working classes. About two-thirds of the town 
was burnt down in 1862. 

ENSENADA, OENON DE SOMODEVILLA, Marques de la 
(1702-1781), Spanish statesman, was bom at Alesanco near 
Logrono on the 2nd of June 1702. When he had risen to high 
office it was said that his pedigree was distinguished, but nothi^ 
is known of his parents — ^Francisco de Somodevilla and his wife 
Francisca de Bengoechea, — nor is anything known of his own j 
life before he entered the civil administration of the Spanish I 
navy as a clerk in 1720. He served in administrative capacities | 
at the relief of Ceuta in that year and in the reoccupation of 
Oran in 1731. His ability was recognized by Don Jose Patino, 
the chief minister of Kmg Philip V. Somodevilla was much 
employed during the various expeditions undertaken by the 
Spanish government to put the king’s sons by his second marriage 
with Elizabeth Farnese, Charles and Philip, on the thrones of 
Naples and Parma. In 1736 Charles, afterwards King Charles 
III. of Spain, conferred on him the Neapolitan title of Marques 
de la Ensenada. The name can be resolved into the three 
Spanish words “ en se nada,” meaning “ in himself nothing.” 
The courtly flattery of the time, and the envy of the nobles who 
disliked the rise of men of Ensenada’s class, seized upon this poor 
play on words ; an Ensenada is, however, a roadstead or small 
bay. In 1742 he became secretary of state and war to Philip, 
duke of Parma. In the following year (nth of April 1743)^ 
on the death of Patinos’s successor Campillo, he was chosen by 
Philip V. as minister of finance, war, the navy and the Indies 
{i.e. the Colonies). Ensenada met the nomination with a becom- 
ing nolo episcopatif professing that he was incapable of filling 
the four posts at once. His reluctance was overborne by the 
king, and he became in fact prime minister at the age of forty-one. 
During the remainder of the king’s reign, which lasted till the 
nth of July 1746, and under his successor Ferdinand VI. until 
1754, Ensenada was the effective prime minister. His ad- 
ministration is notable in Spanish history for the vigour of his 
policy of internal reform. The reports on the finances and general 
condition of the country, which he drew up for the new king 
on his accession, and again after peace was made with England 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the i8th of October 1748, are very able and 
clear-sighted. Under his direction the despotism of the Bourbon 
kings became paternal. Public works were undertaken, shipping 
was encouraged, trade was fostered, numbers of young Spaniards 
were sent abroad for education. Many of them abused their 
opportunity, but on the whole the prosperity of the country 
revived, and the way was cleared for the more sweeping innova- 
tions of the following reign. Ensenada was a strong partizan 
of a French alliance and of a policy hostile to England. Sir B. 
Keene, the English minister, supported the Spanish court party 
opposed to him, and succeeded in preventing him from adding 
the foreign office to others which he held. Ensenada would 
probably have fallen sooner but for the support he received from 
the Portuguese queen, Barbara. In 1754 he offended her by 
opposing an exchange of Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
possessions in America which she favoured. On the 20th of 
July of that year he was arrested by the king’s order, and sent 
into mild confinement at Granada, which he was afterwards 
allowed to exchange for Puerto de Santa Maria. On the accession 
of Charles III. in 1759, he was released from arrest and allowed 
to return to Madrid. The new king named him as member of a 
commission appointed to reform the system of taxation. En- 
senada could not renounce the hope of again becoming minister, 
and entered into intrigues which offended the king. On the 
1 8th of April 1766 he was again exiled from court, and ordered 
to go to Medina del Campo. He had no further share in public 
life, and died on the 2ncl of December 1781. Ensenada acquired 
wealth in office, but he was never accused of corruption. Though, 
like most of his countrymen, he suffered from the mania for 
grandeur, and was too fond of imposing schemes out of all pro- 
portion with the resources of the state, he was undoubtedly 
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an able and patriotic man, whose administration was beneficial 
to Spain. 

For his administration see W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the House of Bourbon (London, 1815), but the only COMlete 
account of Ensenada is by Don Antonio Rodriguez Villa, Don Cenon 
de Somodevilla, Marques ae la Ensenada (Madrid, 1878). (D. H.) 

ENSIGN (through the Fr. enseigne from the Latin plural 
insignia), a distinguishing token, emblem or badjge such as 
symbols of office, or in heraldry, the ornament or sign, such as 
the crown, coronet or mitre borne above the charge or arms. 
The word is more particularly used of a military or naval stanctod 
or banner. In the British navy, ensign has a specific meaning, 
and is the name of a flag having a red, white or blue ground, 
with the Union Jack in the upper comer next the staff, 'l^e 
white ensign (which is sometimes further distinguished by ^ving 
the St George’s Cross quartered upon it) is only used in the 
royal navy and the royal yacht squadron, while the blue and 
red ensigns are the badges of the naval reserve, some privileged 
companies, and the merchant service respectively (see Flag). 
Until J871 the lowest grade of commissioned officers in infantiy 
regiments of the British army had the title of ensign (now 
replaced by that of second lieutenant). It is the duty of the 
officers of this rank to carry the colours of the regiment (see 
Colours, Military). In the i6th century ensign was corrupted 
into ** ancient,” and was used in the two senses of a banner 
and the bearer of the banner. In the United States navy, the 
title ensign superseded in 1862 that of passed midshipman* It 
designates an officer ranking with second lieutenant in the army. 

ENSILAGE, the process of preserving green food for catUe 
in an undried condition in a silo (from Gr. ert/x^s, Lat. situs, 
a pit for holding grain), i.e* a pit, an erection above ground, or 
stack, from which air has been as far as possible excluded. 
The fodder which is the result of the process is called silace. 
In various parts of Germany a method of preserving green fodder 
precisely similar to that used in the case of Sauerktaut has pre- 
vailed for upwards of a century. Special attention was first 
directed to the practice of ensilage by a French agriculturist, 
Auguste Goffart of the district of Sologne, near Orleans, who in 
1877 published a work (Manuel de la culture et de V ensilage des 
mats et autres fourrages verts) detailing the experiences of m^y 
years in preserving green crops in silos. An English translation 
of Goffart’s book by J. B. Brown was published in New York in 
1879, and, as various experiments had been previously m^e. 
in the United States in the way of preserving green crops in pits, 
Goffart’s experience attracted considerable attention. The 
conditions of American dairy farming proved eminently suitable 
for the ensiling of green maize fodder ; 'and the success of the 
method was soon indisputably demonstrated among the New 
England farmers. The favourable results obtained m America 
led to much discussion and to the introduction of the system 
in the United Kingdom, where, with different conditions, success 
has been more qualified. 

It has been abundantly proved that ensilage forms a wholesome 
and nutritious food for cattle. It can be substituted for root 
crops with advantage, because it is succulent and digestible ; 
milk resulting from it is good in quality and taste ; it can be 
secured largely irrespective of weather ; it carries over grass 
from the period of great abundance and waste to times when 
none would otherwise be available ; and a larger number of 
cattle can be supported on a given area by the use of ensilage 
than is possible by the use of green crops.' 

Early silos were made of stone or concrete either above or 
below ground, but it is recognized th&t air may sufficiently 
excluded in a tightly pressed stack, though m this case a few 
inches of the fodder round the sides is generally useless owing to 
mildew. In America round erections made of wood and 35 or 
40 ft. in depth are most commonly used. The crops suitable for 
ensilage are the ordinary grasses, clovers, lucerne, vetches, oats, 
rye and maize, the latter being the most important silage crop 
in America ; various weeds may also be stored in silos with good 
results, notably spurrejr (SperguLa arvensis), a most troublesome 
plant in poor "light soils. As a rule the crop should be mown 
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when in full flower, and deposited in the silo on tjie day of its 
cutting. Maize is cut a few days before it is ripe and is shredded 
before being elevated into the silo. Fair, dry weather is not 
essential; but it is found that when moisture, natural and 
extr^eous, exceed;? 75 of the whole, good results are not 
obtained, 'fhe material is spread in uniform layers over the 
floor of the silo, and closely packed and trodden down. If 
possible, not more than a foot or two should be added daily, 
so as to allow the mass to settle down closely, and to heat uni- 
formly throughout. When the silo is filled or the stack built, 
a layer of straw or some other dry porous substance may be 
spread over the surface. In the silo the pressure of the material, 
^en chaffed, excludes air from all but the top layer; in the 
case of the stack extra pressure is applied by means of planks 
or other weighty objects in order to prevent excessive heating. 

The closeness with whidi the fodder is packed determines the 
nature of the resulting silage by regulating the chemical changes 
which occur in the sSwk. When closely packed, the supply of 
oxygen is limited ; and the attendant acid fermentation brings 
about the decomposition of the carbohydrates present into 
acetic, butyric and lactic acids. This product is named “ sour 
silage.” If, on the other hand^ the fodder be unchaffed and 
loosely packed, or the silo be built gradually, oxidation proceeds 
more rapidly and the temperature rises ; if the mass be com- 
pressed when the temperature is i4o‘’-i6o° F., the action ceases 
and ** sweet silage ” results. The nitrogenous ingredients of the 
fodder a^lso suffer change : in making sour silage as much as 
one-third of the albuminoids may be converted into amino and 
ammonium compounds ; while in making “ sweet eilage ” a 
less proportion is changed, but they become less digestible. 
In extreme cases, sour silage acquires a most disagreeable odour. 
On the other hand it keeps better than sweet silage when removed 
from the silo. 

ENSTATITE, a rock-forming mineral belonging to the group of 
orthorhombic p^oxenes. It is a magnesium metasilicate, 
MgSiOj,, often with a little iron replacing the magnesium : as 
the iron increases in amount there is a transition to bronzite 
(^.v.), and with still more iron to hypersthene {q.v.y Bronzite 
and hypersthene were known long before enstatite, which was 
first described by G. A. Kenngott in 1855, and named from 
ivcrrdTTjSf “an opponent,” because the mineral is almost in- 
fusible before the blowpipe ; the material he described consisted 
of imperfect prismatic crystals, previously thought to be scapolite, 
from the serpentine of Mount Zdjar near Schonberg in Moravia. 
Qrystals suitable for goniometric measurement were later found 
in the meteorite which fell at Breitenbach in the Erzgebirge^ 
Bohemia. Large crystals, a foot in length and mostly altered to 
steatite, were found in 1874 in the apatite veins traversing 
mica-schist and hornblende-schist at the apatite mine of Kjorre- 
stad, near Brevig in southern Norway. Isolated crystals are 
of rare occurrence, the mineral being usually found as an essential 
constituent of igneous rocks ; either as irregular masses in 
plutonic rocks (norite, peridotite, pyroxenite, &c.) and the 
serpentines which have resulted by their alteration, or as small 
idiomorphic crystals in volcanic rocks (trachyte, andesite). It 
is also a common constituent of meteoric stones, forming with 
olivine the bulk of the material: here it often forms small 
spherical masses^ or chondrules, with an internal radiated 
structure. 

Enstatite and the other orthorhombic pyroxenes are distin- 
guished from those of the monoclinic series by their optical 
characters, viz. straight extinction, much weaker double refrac- 
tion and stronger pleochroism : they have prismatic cleavages 
(with an angle of 88® 16') as well as planes of parting parallel 
to the planes of symmetry in the prism-zone. Enstatite is 
white, greenish or brown in colour; its hardness is 5}, and sp. 
gr-3’2-3‘3- (L. J.S.) 

ENTABLATURE (Lat. in, and tabula, a tablet), the archi- 
tectural term for the superstructure carried by the columns 
in the classic orders (y.w.). I^usually consists of three members, 
the architmve (the supporting member carried from column to 
column, pier or waiH) ; the frieze (the decorative member) ; and 


the comice (the projecting and protective member). Sometimes 
the friw is omitted, as in the entablature of the portico of the 
caryatides of the Erechtheum. There is every reason to believe 
that the frieze did not exist in the archaic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus ; and it is not found in the Lycian tombs, which, are 
reproductions in the rock of timber otructaires based on early 
Ionian work. 

ENTADA, in botany, a woody climber belonging to the family 
I^^minasae and oommon throughout the tropics. The best- 
known especies is Eniada semdens, the sword-bean, so called 
from its large woo^ pod, 2 to 4 ft. in i length and 3 to 4 in. 
broad, .which contains large flat hard polished chestnut-coloured 
seeds or “ beans.'' The seeds are often made into snuff-boxes or 
match-boxes, and a preparation from the kernel is used as a drug 
by the natives in India. The seeds wiH float for a time in 
water, and are often thrown ,up on the north-western coasts of 
Europe, having been cairod by the Gulf-stream from the West 
IniUes ; ^ey retain their vitality, and under favourable con- 
ditions will germinate. Linnaeus records the germination of a 
seed on the coast of Norway. 

£|NTAIL (from Fr. iaiUer, to^cut ; the old derivation from 
talos haaredes is now abandoned), in law, a limited form of 
succession (^.0.). In architecture, the term “ entail ” denotes an 
ornamental device sunk in the ground of stone or brass, and 
subsequently filled in with marble, mosaic or enamel. 

ENTASIS (from Gr. to stretch a line or bend a bow), 

in architecture, the increment -given to the column {q*v.), to 
correct the optical illusion which produces an apparent hollow- 
ness in an extended straight line. It was referred to by Vitruvius 
(iii. 3), and was first noticed in tlie columns of the Doric orders 
in Greek temples by Allason in 1814, and afterwards measured 
and verified by Penrose. It varies in different temples, and is not 
found in some : it is most pronounced in the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, most delicate in the Erechtheum. 'i’he entasis is 
almost invariably introduced in the spires of English churches. 

ENTERITIS (Gr. ivvr€(>ov, intestine), a general medical term for 
inflammation of the bowels. According to the anatomical part 
speedily attacked, it is sub^vided mto duodenitis, jejunitis, 
ileitis, typhlitis, appendicitis, colitis, proctitis. The chief 
symptom is diarrhoea. The term “ enteric fever ” has recently 
come into use instead of “ typhoid ” for the latter disease ; but 
see Typhoid Fever. 

ENTHUSIASM, a word originally meaning inspiration by a 
divine afflatus or by the presence of a god. The Gr. 
from which the word is adapted, is formed from the verb 
kvdoxHTAo^tLv, to be €v 9 €os, possessed by a god (Oko^), Applied 
by the Greeks to manifestations of divine “ possession,” by 
Apollo, as in the case of the Pythia, or by Dionysus, as in the 
case of the Bacchantes and Maenads, it was also used in a trans- 
ferred or figurative sense ; thus Socrates speaks of tlie inspiration 
of poets as a form of enthusiasm (Plato, Apol, Soc, 22 c). Its 
uses, in a religious sense, are confined to an exaggerated or 
wrongful belief in religious inspiration, or to intense religious 
fervour or emotion. Thus a Syrian sect of the 4tl) century was 
known as “ the Enthusiasts ” ; they believed that by perpetual 
prayer, ascetic practices and contemplation, man coyld become 
mspired by the Holy Spirit, in spite of the ruling evil spirit, 
which the fall had given to him. From their belief in the efficacy 
of prayer (ievx*}), they were also known as Euchites. In ordinary 
usage, “ enthusiasm ” has lost its peculiar religious significance, 
and means a whole-hearted devotion to an ideS, cause, study or 
pursuit ; sometimes, in a depreciatory sense, it implies a devotion 
which is partisan and is blind to difficulties and objections. 
(See further Inspiration, for a comparison of the religious 
meanings of “ enthusiasm,” “ ecstasy ” and “ fanaticism.”) 

ENTHYMEME (Gr. tv, in formal logic, the technical 

name of a syllogistic argument which is incompletely stated. 
Any one of the premises may be omitted, but in general it is 
tfmt one which is most obvious or most naturally present to the 
mind. In point of fact the full formal statement of a syllogism 
is rare, especially in rhetorical language, when the deliberate 
omission of one of the premises has a dramatic effect. Thus the 
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supprossion the conclusion .may lia/vie the effecst df emphasizing 

the idea which inecessarity foEows irom the premises. Far 
commoner is the omission of one of the premises which is either 
too dear to need statement iqt of a character which makes its 
omission desirable. A iamous instance quoted m the Part Royal 
Logic, pit. iiL ich. tov., is Medea’s rernark to Jason in Ovid’s 
Medea, Servare potui^ perdere .an pussim rogas ? ” where the 
major premise “'Qui servare, perdere possunt ” is understood. 
This use of the word enthyineme differs from Aristotle’s original 
application of it to a syllogism based on probabilities or signs 
tfliwJnov rj (n}fmltov), i.e. on propositions which are generally 
valid (iiicoTa) or ion particular facts which may beiheld to justify 
a general principle or another particular iact {Anal, prior. 

xxvii. 70 a 10). 

See beside text-books on logic. Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions 
(1547) ; Manscl's ed. of Aldrich, Appendix F ; H. W* B. Joseph, 
Introd. to Logic, chap. xvi. 

ENTOMOLOGY (Gr. svrofw., insects, and AAyos, a discourse), 
the science that treats of insects, iic. of the animals induded in 
the class Hexapoda of the great phylum (or sub-phylum) Artlhro- 
poda. The term, however, is somewhat elastic in its current use, 
and students of centipedes and spiders are often reckoned among 
the entomologists. As the number of species of insects is believed 
to exceed that of all other animals taken together, it is no 
wonder that their study should form a special division of zoology 
with a distinctive name. 

Beetles (Scarabaei) are the subjects of some of the oldest 
sculptured works of the Eg3rptians, and references to locusts, 
bees and ants are familiar to all readers of the Hebrew scriptures. 
The interest of insects to the eastern races was, however, economic, 
religious or moral. The science of insects began with Aristotle, 
who induded in a class Entoma ” the true insects, the arach- 
nids and the myriapods, the Crustacea forming another class 
(“ Malacostraca ”) of the “ Anaema ” or “ bloodless animals.” 
For nearly 2000 years the few writers who dealt with zoological 
subjects followed Aristotle’s leading. 

In the history of the science, various lines of progress have to 
be traced. While some observers have studied in detail the 
structure and life-history of a few selected types (insect anatomy 
and development), others have made a more superficial examina- 
tion of large series of insects to classify them and determine 
their relationships (systematic entomology), while others again 
have investigated the habits and life-relations of insects (insect 
bionomics). During recent years the study of fossil insects 
(palaeoentomology) has attracted much attention. 

The foundations of modern entomology were laid by a series of 
wonderful memoirs on anatomy and development published in 
the 17th and i8th centuries. Of these the most famous are 
M. Malpighi’s treatise on the silkworm (1669) and J. Swammer- 
dam’s Bihlia naturae, issued in 1737, fifty years after its author’s 
death, and containing observations on the structure and life- 
history of a series of insect types. Aristotle and Harvey {De 
generatione anitnalium, 1651) had considered the insect larva 
as a prematurely hatched embryo and the pupa as a second egg. 
Swammerdam, however, showed the presence under the larval 
cuticle of the pupal structures. His only unfortunate contribu- 
tion to entomology — indeed to zoology generally — was his theory 
of pre-formation, which taught the presence within the egg of a 
perfectly formed but miniature adult. A year before Malpighi’s 
great work appeared, another Italian naturalist, F. Redi, had 
disproved by experiment the spontaneous generation of maggots 
from putrid flesh, and had shown that they can only develop 
from the eggs of flies. 

Meanwhile the English naturalwt, John Ray, was studying the 
classification of animals ; he published, in 1705, his Methodus 
insectorum, in which the nature of the metamorphosis received 
due weight. Ray’s ** Insects ” comprised the Arachnids, Crus- 
tacea, Myriapoda and Annelida, in addition to the Hexapods. 
Ray was the first to formulate that definite conception of the 
species which was adopted by Linnaeus and emphasized by his 
binominal nomenclature. • In 1735 appeared the first edition of 
the Systema naturae of Linnaeus, in which the Insecta ” form 


a group raquivident to the iAzthropoda ^f rtnodem aoologista, 
ami are divided into seven orders, whose .names— Ooleoptem, 
Diptera, Lepidoptera, &c., founded on the nature of rthe wings— 
have became firmly established. The fascinating subjeots .of 
insect bionomics .and life-history were dealt with in the classioid 
memoirs (i734*-tf742) of the Frenchman R. A. F. de Reaumur, 
and (1752-1778) of the Swede C. de 'Geer. The freshness, {the 
air of leisure, the enthusiasm of discovery that mark the work of 
these old writers have lessons for tl^ modem professional 
zoologist, who at times feels burdened with die accumulated 
knowled^ of a century .and a half. PVom the end of the x8th 
century until the present day, it is only possible to (enumerate 
the outstanding features in the progress of entomology. In >the 
realm of dassificatlon, the work of Linnaeus was loontinued in 
Denmarfc by J. C. Fabricius {Systema eniomologica, 1775), and 
extended in France by G. P. B. I^inarck {Aninutux sans vertibres^ 
1801) and G. Cuvier {Lemons d'anatomie comparee, 
and in England by W. E. Leach {Tram. Linn. Soc. xi., x6l^. 
These three authors definitely separated the Arachnida, Cnis^ 
taoea and Myriapoda as classes distinct from ithe Insecta ((see 
Hexapoda). The work of J. 0 . Westwood {Modem Classificatum 
of Insects, 1839-1840) connects these older writers with their 
successors of to^y. 

In the anatomic^ .field the work of Malpighi and Swaanmerdam 
was at .first continued most energetically by French students. 
P. Lyonnet had published in 1760 his elaborate monograph on 
the goat-moth caterpillar, and H. E. Stcauss-tDiirckheim in iBaS 
issued his great treatise on the codcchafer. But the name ictf 
J. C. L. de Savigny, who {Mim. sur les etmmaux sans vertibras, 
1816) established die homology of the jaws of all insects whether 
biting or sucking, deserves especial honour. Many anatomical 
and developmental details were carefully worked out by L. 
Dufour (in a long series of memoirs from 1811 to i860) in France, 
by G. Newport i(’* Insecta ” in Encyc. Anat. and Physiol,, 1839} 
in England, and by H. Burmeister {Handhuch der Eniomologio, 
1832) m Germany. Through the 19th century, as knowledge 
increased, the work of investigation became necessarily more and 
more specialized. Anatomists like F. Ley dig, F. Mbller, B. T« 
Lowne and V. Qraber turned their attention to the detailed 
investigation of some one species or to special points in the 
structure of some particular organs, using for the elucidation 
of their subject the ever-improving microscopical methods of 
research. 

Societies for the discussion and publication of papers on 
entomology were naturally established as the number of students 
increased. The Soci6t6 Entomologique de France was founded 
in 1832, the Entomological Society of London in 1834. Few 
branches of zoology have been more valuable as a meeting- 
ground for professional and amateur naturalists than entomology, 
and not seldom has the amateur— as in the case of Westwood — 
developed into a professor. During the pre-Linnaean period, 
the beauty of insects — especially the Lepidoptera — ^had attracted 
a number of collectors ; and these “ Aurelians ’’—regarded as 
harmless lunatics by most of their friends— were the forerunners 
of the systematic students of later times. While the insect 
fauna of European countries was investigated by local naturalists, 
the spread of geographical exploration brought ever-increasing 
stores of exotic material to the great museums, and specializatkMi 
—either in the fauna of a small district or in the world- wide «tudy 
of an order or a group of families— ^becAme constantly move 
marked in systematic work. As examples may be instanced 
the studies of A. H. Holiday and H.*Loew on the European 
Diptera, of John Curtis on British insects, of H. T. Stainton 
and 0 . Staudinger on the European Lepidoptera, of R.IM^Lachlan 
on the European and of H. A. Hagen on the North American 
Neuroptera, of D. Sharp on the Dyticidae and other families of 
Coleoptera of the whole world. 

The embryology of insects is entirely a study of the last 
century. C. Bonnet indeed observed in 1745 the virgin-repro- 
duction of Aphids, but it was not until 1842 that R. A. von 
Kdlliker described the formation of the blastodesm in the egg 
of the midge Ckironomus. Later A. Weismann (i863-z8d^ 
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traced details of the mwth of embryo and of pupa among the 
Diptera^ and A. Kovalevsky in 1S71 first described the formation 
pf the germinal layers in insects. Most of the recent work on 
the embryology of insects has been done in Germany or the United 
States, and among numerous students V. Graber, K. Heider, 
W. M. Wheeler and R. Heymons may be especially mentioned. 

The work of de Rdaumur and de Geer on the bionomics and 
life-history of insects has been continued by numerous observers, 
among whom may be specially mentioned in France J. H. Fabre 
and C. Janet, in England W. Kirby and W. Spence, J. Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury) and L. C. Miall, and in the United States C. V. 
Riley. The last-named may be considered the founder of the 
strong company of -entomological workers now labouring in 
America. Though Riley was especially interested in the bearings 
of insect life on agriculture and industry— economic entomology 
he and his followers have laid the science generally under 
a deep obligation by their researches. 

After the publication of C Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) 
a fresh impetus was given to entomology as to all branches of 
zoology, and it became generally recognized that insects form a 
group convenient and hopeful for t^e elucidation of certain 
problems of animal evolution. The writings of Darwin himself 
and of A. R, Wallace (both at one time active entomological 
collectors) contain much evidence drawn from insects in favour 
of descent with modification. The phylogeny of insects has since 
been discussed by F. Brauer, A. S. Packard and many others ; 
mimicry and allied problems by H. W. Bates, F. Muller, E. B. 
Poulton and M. C. Piepers ; the bearing of insect habits on 
theories of selection and use-inheritance by A. Weismann, G. W. 
and E. Peckham, G. H. T. Eimer and Herbert Spencer ; variation 
by W. Bateson and M. Standfuss. 

Bibliography. — References to the works of the al)Ove authors, 
and to many others, will be found under Hexapooa and the special 
articles on various insect orders. Valuable summaries of the labours 
of Malpighi, Swammerdam and other early entomologists arc given 
in L. C. Miall and A. Denny's Cockroach (London, 1886), and L. 
Henneguy’s Les InsecUs (Pans, 1904). (G. H. C.) 

ENTOMOSTRACA. This zoological term, as now restricted, 
includes the Branchiopoda, Ostracoda and Copepoda. The 
Ostracoda have the body enclosed in a bivalve shell-covering, 
and normally unsegmented. The Branchiopoda have a very 
variable number of body-segments, with or without a shield, 
simple or bivalved, and some of the postoral appendages normally 
branchial. The Copepoda have normally a segmented body, not 
enclosed in a bivalved shell-covering, the segments not exceeding 
eleven, the limbs not branchial. 

Under the heading Crustacea the Entomostraca have already 
been distinguished not only from the Thyrostraca or Cirripcdcs, 
but also from the Malacostraca, and an intermediate group of 
which the true position is still disputed. The choice is open to 
maintain the last as an independent subclass, and to follow Claus 
in calling it the Leptostraca, or to introduce it among the 
Malacostraca as the Nebaliacca, or with Packard and Sars to 
make it an entomostracan subdivision under the title Phyllo- 
carida. At present it comprises the single family Nebaliidar, 
The bivalved carapace has a jomted rostrum, and covers only the 
front part of the body, to which it is only attached quite in 
front, the valve-like sides being under control of an adductor 
muscle. The eyes are stalked and movable. The first antennae 
have a lamellar appendage at the end of the peduncle, a decidedly 
non-entomostracan feature. The second antennae, mandibles 
and two pairs of maxillae may also be claimed as of malacostracan 
type. To these succeed eight pairs of foliaceous branchial 
appendages on the front division of the body, followed on the 
hind division by four pairs of powerful bifurcate swimming feet 
and two rudimentary pairs, the number, though not the nature, 
of these appendages being malacostracan. On the other hand, 
the two limbless segments that precede the caudal furca are 
decidedly non-malacostracan. The family was long limited to 
the single genui Nebdia (Leach), and the single species N, hipes 
( 0 . Fabricius). Recently fers has added a Norwegian species, 
N, typhlops, not blind but weak-eyed. Ibere are also now two 
more genera, Paranebalia ((Uaus, 1880), in which the branchial 


feet are much longer than in Nebdia, and Nebdiopsis (Sars, 
1887), in which they are much shorter. All the species are 
marine. 

Branchiopoda.— In this order, exclusion of the Phyllocarida 
will leave three suborders of very unequal extent, the Phyllopoda, 
Cladocera, Branchiura. "The constituents of the last have often 
been classed as Copepoda, and among the Branchiopods must be 
regarded as aberrant, since the “ branchial tail ” implied in the 
name has no feet, and the actual feet are by no means obviously 
branchial. 

Phyllopoda.---Th\s “ leaf-footed ” suborder has the appendages 
which follow the second maxillae variable in number, but all 
foliaceous and branchial. The development begins with a free 
nauplius stage. In the outward appearance of the adults there 
is great want of uniformity, one set having their limbs sheltered 
by no carapace, another having a broad shield over most of 
them, and a third having a bivalved shell-cover within which the 
whole body can be enclosed. In accord with these differences 
the sections may be named Gymnophylla, Notophylla, Concho- 
phylla. The equivalent terms applied by Sars are Anostraca, 
Notostraca, Conchostraca, involving a termination already 
appropriated to higher divisions of the Crustacean class, for 
which it ought to be reserved, 

1. Gymnophylla. — These singular crustaceans have long soft 
flexible bodies, the eyes stalked and movable, the first antennae 
.small and filiform, the second lamellar in the female, in the male 
prehensile; this last character gives rise to some very fanciful 
developments. There are three families, two of which form com- 
panies rather severely limited. Thus the PolyaHemiidae^ which 
compensate them.selves for their clumpy little tails by having nine- 
teen instead of the normal eleven pairs of branchial feet, consist 
exclusively of Polyartemia forcipata (Fischer, 1851). This species 
from the high north of Europe and Asia carries green eggs, and above 
them a bright pattern in ultramarine (Sars, i8y6, 1897). The 
Thamnocephalidae have likewise but a single species, 7 hatnvocephalus 
platyurus (Packard, 1877), which justifies its title “ bushy-head of 
the broad tail'* by a singularity at each end. Forward from the 
head extends a long ramified appendage described as the “ frontal 
shrub," backward from the fourth abdominal segment of the male 
spreads a fin-like exj)ansion which is uniqut?. In the ravines of 
Kansas, ]>ools supplied by torrential rains give birth to these and 
many other phyllopods, and in turn “ millions of them perish by the 
drying up of the pools in July " (Packard). The remaining family, 
the Branchipodiaae, includes eight genera. In the long familiar 
DranchipuSf Chirocephalus and Sfreptocephalus tlie male.s liave frontal 
appendages, but these are wanting in the " brine-shrimp " /Irfrntia, 
and the same want helps to distinguish Dranchinecta (Verrill, 1869) 
from tl^oJd genus Branckipus. Of Branchtopsyllus (Sars, 1897) the 
male is not yet known, but in liis genera ol the same date, the Siberian 
Artemiopsh and the South African Branchipodvpsis (i8g8), there 
is no such appendage. Of the last genus tlic tyjie species B, kndgsoni 
belongs to Cape Colony, but the specimens described were liom and 
bred and observed in Norway. For the study of freshwater Ento- 
mostraca large po.ssibiHties are now opened to the naturalist. A 

{ larcel of dried mud, coming for example from Palestine or Queens- 
and, and after an indefinite interval of time pul into water in 
England or elsewhere, may yield him living forms, both new and old, 
in tlie most agreeable variety. Some caution should be used against 
confounding accidentally introduced indigenous .species with those 
reared from the imported eggs. Those, loo, who send or bring the 
foreign soil should exercise a little thought in the choice of it, .since 
dry earth that has never had any Entomostraca near it at home will 
not become fertile in them by the mere fact of exportation. 

2. Notophylla. — In this division the body is partly covered by a 
broad shield, united in front with the head ; the eyes are sessile, 
the first antennae arc small, the second rudimentary or wanting ; of 
the numerous feet, sometimes sixty-three pairs, exceeding the 
number of segments to which they are attached, the first pair are 
more or less unlike the rest, and in the female the eleventh have 
the epipod and exopod (flabellum and sub-apical lobe of Laiikester) 
modified to form an ovisac. Development begins with a nauplius 
stage. Males arc very rare. The single family Apodidae contains 
only two genera, Apus and its very near neighbour Lepidurus. 
A pus australiensis (Sjiencer and Hall, i8y6) may rank as the largest 
of the Entomostraca, reaching in the male, from front of shield to end 
of tclson, a length of 70 mm., in the female of 64 mm. In a few days, 
or at most a fortnight, after a rainfall numberless specimens of these 
sizes were found swimming about, " and as not a single one was to 
be found in the water-pools prior to the rain, the.se must have 
developed from the egg." Similarly, in Northern India Apus hima- 
lay anus was " collected from a stagnant pool in a jungle four days 
e.fler a shower of rain had fallen," following a drought of four months 
(Packard). 
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3. Conchophylla. — Though concealed within the bivalved shell- 
cover, the mouth-parts are nearly as in the Gymnophylla, but the 
flexing of the caudal part is in contrast, and the biramous second 
antennae correspond with what is only a larval character in the 
other phyllopods. In the male the first one or two pairs of feet 
are modified into grasping organs. The small ova are crowded 
beneath the dorsal part of the valves, • The development usually 
begins with a nauplius stage (Sars, 1896, 1900). There are four 
families : (a) The timnadiidMf with feet from 18 to 32 pairs, com- 
prise four (or five) genera. .Of tliese Limnadella (Girard, 1855) has 
a single eye. It remains rather obscure, though the type species 
originally was discovered in great abundance in a roadside puddle 
subject to desiccation." Limnadia (Brongniart, 1820) is supposed 
to consist of species exclusively parthenogenetic. But when asked 
to believe that males never occur among these amazons, one cannot 
but remember how hard it is to prove a negative. (A) The Lynceidae, 
with not more than twelve pairs of feet. This family is limited to the 
species, widely distributed, of the single genus Lynceus^ established 
by O. F. Muller in 1776 and 1781, and first restricted by Leach in 
1016 in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (art. “ Annulosa," of that 
edition). Leach there assigns to it the single species L. brachyntus 
(Muller), and as this is included in the genus Limnetis (Lov6n, 1846), 
that genus must be a synonym of Lynceus as restricted, (t) Lepi- 
estheriidae. Eathena (Riippell, 1837) was instituted for the species 
dakalacensiSf which Sars includes in his genus Leptestheria (1898) ; 
but Estheria was already appropriated, and of its synonyms Cyeicus 
(Audouin, 1837) is lost for vagueness, while Isaura (Joly, 1842) is 
also appropriated, .so that Leptestheria becomes the name of the 
typical genus, and determines the name oi the family. Cycles- 
theriidae. This family consists of the single species Cyclestheria 
hislopi (Baird), reported from India, Ceylon, Celebes, Australia, East 
Africa and Brazil. Sars (1887) having liad the opportunity qf raising 
it from dried Australian mud, found that, unlike other phyllopods, 
but like the Cladocera, the parent keeps its brood within the shell 
until their full development. 

Cladocera . — In this suborder the head is more or less distinct, 
the rest of the body being in general laterally compressed and 
covered by a bivalved test. The title “ branching horns 
alludes to the second antennae, which are two-branched except 
in the females of Holopediumf with each branch setiferous, 
composed of only two to four joints. The mandibles arc without 
palp. The pairs of feet are four to six. The eye is single, and in | 
addition to the eye there is often an “ eye-spot,” Monospilus 
being unique in having the eye-spot alone and no eye, while 
Leydif^iopsis (Sars, 1901) has an eye with an eye-spot equal to it 
or larger. The heart has a pair of venous ostia, often blending 
into one, and an anterior arterial aorta. Respiration is conducted 
by the general surface, by the branchial lamina (external branch) 
of the feet, and tlie vesicular appendage (when present) at the 
base of this branch. The ‘‘abdomen,” behind the limbs, is 
usually very short, occasionally very long. The “ postabdomen,” 
marked off by the two postabdominal setae, usually has teeth or 
spines, and ends in two denticulate or ciliate claws, or it may ht 
rudimentary, as in Polyphemus. Many species have a special 
glandular organ at the back of the head, which Stda crystallina 
uses for attaching itself in various objects. The Leydigian or 
nuchal organ is supposed to be auditory and to contain an otolith. 
'I'hc female lays two kinds of eggs— “ summer-eggs,” which 
develop without fertilization, and “ winter-eggs ” or resting eggs, 
which require to be fertilized. The latter in the Daphniidae arc 
enclosed in a modified part of the mother’s shell, called the 
ephippium from its resemblance to a saddle in shape and position. 
In other families a less elaborate case has been obsei^ed, for 
which Scourfield has proposed the term protoephippium. In 
Leydigia he has recently found a structure almost as complex 
as that of the Daphniidae. In some families the resting eggs 
escape into the water without special covering. Only the 
embryos of Leptodora are known to hatch out in the nauplius 
stage. Penilia (Dana, 1849) is perhaps the only exclusively 
marine genus. The great majority of the Cladocera belong to 
fresh water, but their adaptability is large, since Moina rectirostris 
( 0 . F. Muller) can equally enjoy a pond*at Blackheath, and near 
Odessa live in water twice as salt as that of the ocean. In point 
of size a Cladoccran of 5 mm. is spoken of as colossal. 

Dr Jules Richard in his revision (1895) retains the sections pro- 
posed by Sars in 1865, Calyptomera and Gymnomera. The formeu', 
with the feet for the most part concealed by the carapace, is sub- 
divided into two tribes, the Ctenopoda, or " comb-feet,’ in which the 
six pairs of similar feet, all branchial and nonprehcnsile, are furnished 
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with setae arranged like the teeth of a comb, and the Anomopoda, or 
** variety-feet," in which the front feet differ from the rest by being 
more or less prehensile, without branchial laminae. 

The Ctenopoda comprise two families : (a) the Holopediidae^ 
with a solitary species, Holopedittnt gibberum (Zaddach), queerly 
clothed in a large gelatinous involucre, and found in mountain 
tarns all over Europe, in large lakes of N. America, and also in 
shallow ponds and waters at sea-level ; (b) the Sididae^ with no such 
involucre, but with seven genera, and rather more than twice as 
many species. Of Diaphanosoma modiglianii Richard says that at 
different points of Lake Toba in Sumatra millions of specimens 
were obtained, among which he had not met with a single male. 

The Anomopoda are arranged in four families, all but one very 
extensive, [a) Daphniidae, Of the seven genera, the cqsm^olitan 
Daphnia contains about 100 species and varieties, of which Thomas 
Scott (1899) observes that " scarcely any of the several characters 
that have at one time or another been selected as affording a means 
for discriminating between the different forms can be i^elied on as 
satisfactory." Though this may dishearten the systematist. Scour- 
field (1900) reminds us that “ It was in a water-flea that Metschni- 
koff first .saw the leucocytes (or phagocytes) trying to get rid of 
disea.se germs by swallowing them, and was so led to his epoch- 
making discovery of the part played by these minute amoeboid 
corpuscles in the animal body.’’^ For Scapholeberis mucronata 
(O. F. Mfiller), Scourfield has shown how it is adapted for movement 
back downwards in the water along the underside of the surface 
film, which to many small crustaceans is a dangerously disabling 
trap, (b) Bosminidae. To Bosmina (Baird, 1845) Richard added 
Bosminopsis in 1895. (c) Macrotrichidae, In this family Macrotkrix 
(Baird, 1843) is the earliest genus, among the latest being Grimatdina 
(Richard, 1892) and Jheringula (Sars, 1900). Dried mud and vege- 
table debris from S. Paulo in Brazil supplied Sars with representatives 
of all the three in his Norwegian aquaria, in some of which the little 
Macrothrix elegans " multiplied to such an extraordinary extent as 
at last to fill up the water with immense shoals of individuals." 

" The appearance of male specimens was always contemporary with 
the first ephippial formation in the females." For Streblocerus 
pygmaeus^ grown under the same conditions, Sars observes : " This 
IS perhaps the smallest of the Cladocera known, and is hardly more 
than visible to the naked eye," the adult female scarcely exceeding 
0*25 mm. Yet in tlie next family Alonella nana (Baird) disputes 
the palm and claims to be the smallest of all known Arthropoda. 
(d) Chydoridae. This family, so commonly called Lynceidae^ contain 
a large number of genera, among which one may usually search in 
vain, and rightly so, for the genus Lynceus. The key to the riddle 
is to be found in the Encyclopaedia B/iiannica for 1816. There, as 
above explained, Leach began the subdivision of Muller’s loo compre- 
hensive genus, the result i)eing that Lynceus belongs to the Phyllo- 
poda, and Chydorus (Leach, 1816) properly gives its name to the 
present family, in which the doubly convoluted intestine is so re- 
markable. Of its many genera, Leydigia^ Leydigiopsis^ Monospilus 
have been already mentioned. Dadaya tnacrops (Sars, 1901), from 
South America and Ceylon, has a very large eye and an eye-spot fully 
as large, but it is a very small creature, odd in its behaviour, moving 
by jumps at the very surface of the water. " To the naked eye it 
looked like a little black atom darting about in a most wonderful 
manner." ^ 

The Gymnomera, with a carapace too small to cover the feet, 
which are all prehensile, arc divided also into two tribes, the Onycho- 
poda, in which the four pairs of feet have a toothed maxillary 
process at the base, and the Haplopoda, in which there are six pairs 
of feet, without such a proce.ss. To ’ 
known family of the former tribe, 

Sars in 1897 added two remarkable 
genera, Cercopagis, meaning " tail 
with a wsling," and Apagis, “without 
a sling," for seven sj')ecie8 from the 
Sea of Azov. The Haplopoda like- 
wise have but a single family, the 
LeptodoridaCy and this has but the 
single genus Leptodora (Lilljeborg, 
j86i). Dr Richard (1895, 1896) gives 
a Cladoccran bibliography of 601 
references. 

Branchiura , — ^This term was in- 
troduced by Thorell in 1864 for the 
Argulidae, a family which had been 
transferred to the Branchiopoda 
by 2^nker in 1854, though some- 
times before and since united with 
the parasitic Copepoda. Though 
the animals have an oral siphon, 
they do not carry ovisacs like the siphonostomous copepods^ 
but glue their eggs in rows to extraneous objects. Their 
lateral, compound, feebly movable eyes ^ee with those 
of the Phyllopoda. The family are described by Claus as 
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‘SmtermittBnt parasites,” because when gouged they leave their , 
hosts, fishes or frogs, and swim about in freedom for a con- 1 
siderable period. The lor^-known Argulus ( 0 . F. Muller) has j 
,tte second maxillae transformed into suckers, but in Dolops \ 
(Audouin, 1837) (fig. i), the name of which supersedes the more 
lamiliar Gyropeltis (Heller, 1857), these effect attachment by 
ending in strong hooks (Bouvier, 1897). A third genus, Chono- 
peliis (Thiele, 1900), has suckers, but has lost its first antennae, 
at least in the iemale. 

OsTRACODA. — The body, seldom in any way segmented, is 
wholly encased in a bivalved shell, the caudal part strongly 
infleaced, and almost always ending in a fiirca. The limbs, 
including antennae and mouth organs, never exceed seven 
definite pairs. The first antennae never have more than eight 
joints. The young usually pass through several stages of 
development after leaving the egg, and this commonly after, 
even lo^ after, the ^ has left the maternal shell. Partheno- 
genesis is frequent. 

The four tribes instituted by Sars in 1865 were reduced to 
two by G. W. Muller in 1894, the Myodocopa, which almost 
always have a heart, and the Podocopa, which have none. 

Myodocopa. — ^These have the furcal branches broad, lamdlar, 
•with at least three pairs of strong spines or ungues. Almost always 
the shell has a rostral sinus. Muller divides the tribe into three 
families, Cypfidinidae, Halocypridae, and the heartless Polycopidae^ 
which con^itnted the tribe Cladocopa of Sars. From the first of 
these Brady and Norman distinguish the A.steropidao (fig. 3), re- 
marlcable for seven pairs of long branchial leaves Which fold over the 
hinder extiremity of the animal, and the Sarsiellidae, still Fomewhat 
obecure, besides adding the RuUdetmatidae, knowledge of which 
is based on skilful maceration of minute and long-dried specimens. 
The Halocypridae are destitute of compound lateral eye's, and have 
the sexual orifice unsymmetrically placed. 

Podocopa. — In those the furcal branches are linear or rudimentary, 
the shell is without rostral sinus, and, besides distinguishing char- 
acters of the second antennae, they have always a branchial plate 
well developed on the first maxillae, which is inconstant in the other 
tribe. There are five families : {a) Cypndidae (? including Cypridop- 
sidae of Brady and Norman). In some of the genera partheno- 
genetic propagation Is carried to such an extent that of the familiar 
Cypfis It is said, “ until quite lately males in this genus were im- 
known ; and up to the present time no male has been found in the 
British Islands " (Brady and Norman, 1896). On the other hand, 
the 'ejaculatory duct with its verticillate sac in the matle of Cvpris 
and other genera is a feature scarcely less remarkable, {b) Bairdtidae, 
which have the valves smooth, with the hinge untoothed, (r) 
Cytharidae (? including Paradoxostomatidae of Brady and Norman), 
in which the valves are usually sculptured, with toothed hinge. 
Of this family the members are almost exclusively marine, but 
Limnicythere is found in fresh water, and Xestolehens bromeliarum 
(Frits Miifler) lives in the water that collects among the leaves of 
Bromclias, plants allied to the pine-apples, (d) Darwinulidaf, in- 
cluding the single species Darwinula .Hetiensoni, Brady and Robertson, 
described as ** perhaps the most characteristic Entomostracan of 
the East Anglian Fen District.” (e) Cytherelhdae y which, unlike the 
Ostracoda in general, have the hinder part of the body segmented, 
at least ten segments being distinguishable in the female. They 
have the valves broad at both ends, and were placed by Sars in a 
separate tribe, called Platycopa. 

The range in time of the Ostracoda is so extended that, in 
G. W. Mtiller's opinion, their separation into the families now 
living may have already taken place in the Cambrian period. 
Their range in space, including carriage by birds, may be co- 
extensive with the distribution of water, but it is not known 
what height of temperature or how much chemical adulteration 
of the water they can sustain, how far they can penetrate 
underground, nor what are the limits of their activity between the 
floor and the surface of aquatic expanses, fresh or saline. In 
individual size they havf never been important, and of living 
forms the largest is one of leeent discovery, Crossopharus afri- 
canus, a Cypridinid about three-fifths of fUi inch (15*5 mm.) long ; 
but a length of one or two millimetres is more common, and it 
may descend to the seventy-fifth of an inch. By multitude they 
have been, and stiD are, extremely important. 

Though the exte nor is more uniform than in moat groups of 
Oruatacea, the bivalvod ahull or carapace may be strongly calcified 
diversely sculptured or membranaceous and poliS^d, 

hairy or smooth, oval or iSima or bean-shaped, or of some ‘le.S8 
simple pattern ; the valves may fit neatly, or one overlap the other, 
thesr mnga may have teeth or be edentulous, and thedr front part 


may be excavated fear the protruflion of the AntHxmae or have no 
such ” rostral sinus.'* By various modifications of their valves 
and appendages the creatures have become adapted for swimming, 
creeping, burrowing, or climbing, some of them combining two or 
more ol these activities, lor which their structure seems at the 
first glance little adapted. Considering the imprisonment of the 
•ostracod body within the valves, it is more surprising that the 
Asteroptidue and Cypfidinidao 
shoula have a pair of com- 
pound and sometimes large 
eyes, in addition to the 
median organ at the base of 
the ” fronhil tentacle,” than 
that other members of tlio 
group should be limited to 
that median organ of siglit, 
or have no eyes at all. The 
median eye when present pjto. 2.^'Cythems ornata (G. W. 
,may have or not have a Muller). One eye-space is shown 
lens, and its three pigment- above on the left, 
cups may be close togetlior or 

wide apart and the middle one rudimentary. As might be expected, 
in thickened and highly embossed valves thin spaces occur over 
the vi.Fual organ. Tlic frontal organ varies in form and apparently 
in function, and is FometimcR alisent. The first antennae, according 
to the family, may assist in walking, swimming, burrowing, climb- 
ing, grasping, and besides they carry sensory setae, and sometunes 
they have suckers on their setae (see Brady and Norman on Cypri- 
dtna no/rvcgica). The second antennae are usually tlie chief motor- 
organs for swimming, walking and climbing. The mandibles 
are normally five-jointed, with remnants of an outer branch on 
the second joinl, the biting edge varying from strong development 
to evanescence, the terminal joints or “palp” giving the organ a 
leg-like appearance and function, which disappears in suctorial 
genera such as Paraevtheroh. The variable first maaclUae are 
.seldom pedil'orm, their function being concerned chiefly with 
nutrition, sensation and respiration. The variability in form and 
function of the second maxillae is suf&ciently shown by the fact 
tliat G. W. Muller, our leading authority, adopts the confusing 
plan of calling them second maxillae in the CypndimUae (including 
A$teroptdae)y maxillipeds in the Halocypridae and Cypridida&y and 
first legs in the BairdiidaCy Cytrheridae, Polycopidete and Cytherel- 
lidaCy so that in his fine monograph he uses the term first leg in 
two quite different senses. The first legs, meaning thert‘by the sixth 
pair of appendages, are generally i>edifomi and locomotive, but 
sometimes unpinted, acting as a kind of brushes to cleanse the furca, 
while in the Polycopidae they are entirely wanting. The second legs 
are sometimes wanting, sometimes pediform and locomotive, some- 
times strangely in6tamoi;phosed into 
the ” vermiform organ, generally 
long, many - jointed, and distally 
armed with retroverted spines, it.s 
function being that of an extremely 
mobile cleansing foot, which can in- 
Rert itsdf among the eggs in the 
brood-space, between the branchial 
leaves of Asterope (fig. 3), and even 
range over the external surface of 
the valves. The ” brush-formed ” 
organs of the Podocopa are medially 
placed, and, in spite of their some- 
times forward situation, Mfiller be- 
lieves among other possibilities that 
they and the penis in the Cypri- 
dinidae may be alike remnants of a 
third pair of legs, not homologous 
with the penis of other Ostracoda 
(Podocopa included). The furca is, 
as a rule, a poweriul motor organ, 
and has its laminae edged with strong 
teeth (ungues) or setae or both. The 
young, Idiough bom with valves, 
have at first a nauplian body, and 
pass through various stages to 
maturity. 

Brady and Norman, in tlicir Mono- 
graph of ike Ostracoda of the North 
Atlantic and North-Western Europe 
(a889), give a bibliography of 125 
titles, in the second part (1896) they ,give 55 more. The 
lists are not meant to be„ exhaustive, any more than G. W. Muller's 
literature list of 125 titles in 1894. They do not refer to I^trcille, 
1802, with whom the term Ostracoda originates, 

CoPEPODA. — ^Tbe body is not encased in a bivalved shell; 
its articulated segments are at most eleven, those behind the 
genital segment being without trace di limbs, but the last 
almost always canying a lurca. Sexes separate, iertilization by 
j sponnatophores* Ova in single or double or roirely severe 



Fig. ^.—'Asternpe arthuri. 
Left valve removed. 

M, End of adductor muscle. 

OC, Eye. 

Al, Second antenna, 

MX. 1, First maxilla. 

MX. 2, Second maxilla. 

P. I, First foot 

V.O, Vermiform orjgan. 

BR, Seven branchial leaves. 
F, Projecting ungues of the 
furca. 
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3. Conchophylla. — Though concealed within the bivalved shell- 
cover, the mouth-parts are nearly as in the Gymnophylla, but the 
flexing of the caudal part is in contrast, and the biramous second 
antennae correspond with what is only a larval character in the 
other phyllopods. In the male the first one or two pairs of feet 
are modified into grasping organs. The small ova are crowded 
beneath the dorsal part of the valves, • The development usually 
begins with a nauplius stage (Sars, 1896, 1900). There are four 
families : (a) The timnadiidMf with feet from 18 to 32 pairs, com- 
prise four (or five) genera. .Of tliese Limnadella (Girard, 1855) has 
a single eye. It remains rather obscure, though the type species 
originally was discovered in great abundance in a roadside puddle 
subject to desiccation." Limnadia (Brongniart, 1820) is supposed 
to consist of species exclusively parthenogenetic. But when asked 
to believe that males never occur among these amazons, one cannot 
but remember how hard it is to prove a negative. (A) The Lynceidae, 
with not more than twelve pairs of feet. This family is limited to the 
species, widely distributed, of the single genus Lynceus^ established 
by O. F. Muller in 1776 and 1781, and first restricted by Leach in 
1016 in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (art. “ Annulosa," of that 
edition). Leach there assigns to it the single species L. brachyntus 
(Muller), and as this is included in the genus Limnetis (Lov6n, 1846), 
that genus must be a synonym of Lynceus as restricted, (t) Lepi- 
estheriidae. Eathena (Riippell, 1837) was instituted for the species 
dakalacensiSf which Sars includes in his genus Leptestheria (1898) ; 
but Estheria was already appropriated, and of its synonyms Cyeicus 
(Audouin, 1837) is lost for vagueness, while Isaura (Joly, 1842) is 
also appropriated, .so that Leptestheria becomes the name of the 
typical genus, and determines the name oi the family. Cycles- 
theriidae. This family consists of the single species Cyclestheria 
hislopi (Baird), reported from India, Ceylon, Celebes, Australia, East 
Africa and Brazil. Sars (1887) having liad the opportunity qf raising 
it from dried Australian mud, found that, unlike other phyllopods, 
but like the Cladocera, the parent keeps its brood within the shell 
until their full development. 

Cladocera . — In this suborder the head is more or less distinct, 
the rest of the body being in general laterally compressed and 
covered by a bivalved test. The title “ branching horns 
alludes to the second antennae, which are two-branched except 
in the females of Holopediumf with each branch setiferous, 
composed of only two to four joints. The mandibles arc without 
palp. The pairs of feet are four to six. The eye is single, and in | 
addition to the eye there is often an “ eye-spot,” Monospilus 
being unique in having the eye-spot alone and no eye, while 
Leydif^iopsis (Sars, 1901) has an eye with an eye-spot equal to it 
or larger. The heart has a pair of venous ostia, often blending 
into one, and an anterior arterial aorta. Respiration is conducted 
by the general surface, by the branchial lamina (external branch) 
of the feet, and tlie vesicular appendage (when present) at the 
base of this branch. The ‘‘abdomen,” behind the limbs, is 
usually very short, occasionally very long. The “ postabdomen,” 
marked off by the two postabdominal setae, usually has teeth or 
spines, and ends in two denticulate or ciliate claws, or it may ht 
rudimentary, as in Polyphemus. Many species have a special 
glandular organ at the back of the head, which Stda crystallina 
uses for attaching itself in various objects. The Leydigian or 
nuchal organ is supposed to be auditory and to contain an otolith. 
'I'hc female lays two kinds of eggs— “ summer-eggs,” which 
develop without fertilization, and “ winter-eggs ” or resting eggs, 
which require to be fertilized. The latter in the Daphniidae arc 
enclosed in a modified part of the mother’s shell, called the 
ephippium from its resemblance to a saddle in shape and position. 
In other families a less elaborate case has been obsei^ed, for 
which Scourfield has proposed the term protoephippium. In 
Leydigia he has recently found a structure almost as complex 
as that of the Daphniidae. In some families the resting eggs 
escape into the water without special covering. Only the 
embryos of Leptodora are known to hatch out in the nauplius 
stage. Penilia (Dana, 1849) is perhaps the only exclusively 
marine genus. The great majority of the Cladocera belong to 
fresh water, but their adaptability is large, since Moina rectirostris 
( 0 . F. Muller) can equally enjoy a pond*at Blackheath, and near 
Odessa live in water twice as salt as that of the ocean. In point 
of size a Cladoccran of 5 mm. is spoken of as colossal. 

Dr Jules Richard in his revision (1895) retains the sections pro- 
posed by Sars in 1865, Calyptomera and Gymnomera. The formeu', 
with the feet for the most part concealed by the carapace, is sub- 
divided into two tribes, the Ctenopoda, or " comb-feet,’ in which the 
six pairs of similar feet, all branchial and nonprehcnsile, are furnished 
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with setae arranged like the teeth of a comb, and the Anomopoda, or 
** variety-feet," in which the front feet differ from the rest by being 
more or less prehensile, without branchial laminae. 

The Ctenopoda comprise two families : (a) the Holopediidae^ 
with a solitary species, Holopedittnt gibberum (Zaddach), queerly 
clothed in a large gelatinous involucre, and found in mountain 
tarns all over Europe, in large lakes of N. America, and also in 
shallow ponds and waters at sea-level ; (b) the Sididae^ with no such 
involucre, but with seven genera, and rather more than twice as 
many species. Of Diaphanosoma modiglianii Richard says that at 
different points of Lake Toba in Sumatra millions of specimens 
were obtained, among which he had not met with a single male. 

The Anomopoda are arranged in four families, all but one very 
extensive, [a) Daphniidae, Of the seven genera, the cqsm^olitan 
Daphnia contains about 100 species and varieties, of which Thomas 
Scott (1899) observes that " scarcely any of the several characters 
that have at one time or another been selected as affording a means 
for discriminating between the different forms can be i^elied on as 
satisfactory." Though this may dishearten the systematist. Scour- 
field (1900) reminds us that “ It was in a water-flea that Metschni- 
koff first .saw the leucocytes (or phagocytes) trying to get rid of 
disea.se germs by swallowing them, and was so led to his epoch- 
making discovery of the part played by these minute amoeboid 
corpuscles in the animal body.’’^ For Scapholeberis mucronata 
(O. F. Mfiller), Scourfield has shown how it is adapted for movement 
back downwards in the water along the underside of the surface 
film, which to many small crustaceans is a dangerously disabling 
trap, (b) Bosminidae. To Bosmina (Baird, 1845) Richard added 
Bosminopsis in 1895. (c) Macrotrichidae, In this family Macrotkrix 
(Baird, 1843) is the earliest genus, among the latest being Grimatdina 
(Richard, 1892) and Jheringula (Sars, 1900). Dried mud and vege- 
table debris from S. Paulo in Brazil supplied Sars with representatives 
of all the three in his Norwegian aquaria, in some of which the little 
Macrothrix elegans " multiplied to such an extraordinary extent as 
at last to fill up the water with immense shoals of individuals." 

" The appearance of male specimens was always contemporary with 
the first ephippial formation in the females." For Streblocerus 
pygmaeus^ grown under the same conditions, Sars observes : " This 
IS perhaps the smallest of the Cladocera known, and is hardly more 
than visible to the naked eye," the adult female scarcely exceeding 
0*25 mm. Yet in tlie next family Alonella nana (Baird) disputes 
the palm and claims to be the smallest of all known Arthropoda. 
(d) Chydoridae. This family, so commonly called Lynceidae^ contain 
a large number of genera, among which one may usually search in 
vain, and rightly so, for the genus Lynceus. The key to the riddle 
is to be found in the Encyclopaedia B/iiannica for 1816. There, as 
above explained, Leach began the subdivision of Muller’s loo compre- 
hensive genus, the result i)eing that Lynceus belongs to the Phyllo- 
poda, and Chydorus (Leach, 1816) properly gives its name to the 
present family, in which the doubly convoluted intestine is so re- 
markable. Of its many genera, Leydigia^ Leydigiopsis^ Monospilus 
have been already mentioned. Dadaya tnacrops (Sars, 1901), from 
South America and Ceylon, has a very large eye and an eye-spot fully 
as large, but it is a very small creature, odd in its behaviour, moving 
by jumps at the very surface of the water. " To the naked eye it 
looked like a little black atom darting about in a most wonderful 
manner." ^ 

The Gymnomera, with a carapace too small to cover the feet, 
which are all prehensile, arc divided also into two tribes, the Onycho- 
poda, in which the four pairs of feet have a toothed maxillary 
process at the base, and the Haplopoda, in which there are six pairs 
of feet, without such a proce.ss. To ’ 
known family of the former tribe, 

Sars in 1897 added two remarkable 
genera, Cercopagis, meaning " tail 
with a wsling," and Apagis, “without 
a sling," for seven sj')ecie8 from the 
Sea of Azov. The Haplopoda like- 
wise have but a single family, the 
LeptodoridaCy and this has but the 
single genus Leptodora (Lilljeborg, 
j86i). Dr Richard (1895, 1896) gives 
a Cladoccran bibliography of 601 
references. 

Branchiura , — ^This term was in- 
troduced by Thorell in 1864 for the 
Argulidae, a family which had been 
transferred to the Branchiopoda 
by 2^nker in 1854, though some- 
times before and since united with 
the parasitic Copepoda. Though 
the animals have an oral siphon, 
they do not carry ovisacs like the siphonostomous copepods^ 
but glue their eggs in rows to extraneous objects. Their 
lateral, compound, feebly movable eyes ^ee with those 
of the Phyllopoda. The family are described by Claus as 


tne I'otypnemtaae, tne weu- 
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additional subfamily, or be made the representative of a closely 
related family. The Dicheiestiidae, on account of their sometimes 
many-jointed first antennae, arc reierred also to this tribe by Gies- 
brecht. (b) laokorandria. “ Swimming Podoplea without gcnicul- 
lating first antennae in the male sex, and descendants of such. First 
antennae of male and female almost always articulated alike.*’ To 
thi.s tribe Giesbrecht assigns tlie families ClausidiidaCy CorycaeidaCy 
Oncaeidagy Lichomol^idcae y Efgasilidaey Bnmolochidaey ClausUdaCy 
Nereicolidae. Here also must for the time be placed the Caligidagy 
Philichthyidae {Philichthydae of Vogt, Carus, Claus), Lernaeidae, 
Chondracanthidagy SphagronglHdae (better known as Choniostomatidagy 
from H. T. Han.sen’s remarkable study of the group), Lernaeopodidacy 
Herpyllohiidagy Jintomolgpidae. For the distinguishing marks of all 
these, the number of their genera and species, theii* habits and trans- 
formations and dwellings, the reader must be referred to the writings 
of specialists. Sars (1901) proposed seven suborders —Calanoida, 
Harpaci icoida, Cyclopoida, Notodelphoida, Monstrilloida, Caligoida, 
Lernaeoida. 

Authorities. — (The earlier memoirs of importance arc cited in 
Giesbrecht’s Monopraph of Nf^pleSy 1892) ; Canu, “ Hersiliidac,” 
Bull. Set. Ftancg helgiquey ser. 3, vol. i. p. 402 (1888) ; and Les 
Copipodes du Boulonnais (1892) ; Cuenot, Pev. hiol. Nord Pranegy 
vol. V. (1892) ; Giesbrecht, “ Pelag. Copepoden," F. «. ft. des Golfes 
von Neapei (Mon. 19, 1892) ; Hansen, Entomol. Mgd. vol. iii. pt. 5 
(1892) ; I. C. Thompson, “ Copepoda of Liverpool Bay," Trans. 
Liv. Biol. Soc. vol. vii. (1893) ; Schmeil, " Deulschlands Copepoden," 
Bibliotheca zoologica (1892-1897) ; Brady, Journ. R. Micr. Soc. 
p. 168 (1894) J T. Scott, " Entomostraca from the Gulf of Guinea," 
Trans. Linn. Soc. LondoHy vol. vi. pt. i (1894) ; Giesbrecht, Mitteil, 
Zool. Stat, Neapei, vol. xi. p. 631 ; vol. xii. p. 217 (1895) ; T. and A. 
Scott, Trans. Linn. Soc. LondOHy ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 419 (1896) ; Hansen 
" Choniostomatidae " (1897) ; Sars, Proc. Mus. Zool. St Petersburg, 
" Caspian Entomostraca " (1897) ; Giesbrecht and Schmeil, " Cope- 
poda gymnoplea," Das Tierreich (1898) ; Giesbrecht, " Astcro- 
cheriden," F. u. ft. Neapei (Mon. 25, 1899) ; Bassett -Smith, 
" Conepoda on Fishes," Proc. Zool. Soc. London, p. 438 (1899) ; 
Braay, Trans. Zool. Soc. London, vol. xv. pt. 2, p. 31 (1899) : Sars, 
Arch. Natufv. vol. xxi. No. 2 (1899) ; Giesbrecht, Mitteil. Zool, Stat. 
Neapely vol. xiv. p. 39 (1900) ; Scott, " Fish Parasites," Scottish 
Fishery Board, i8th Ann. Rep. p. 144 (1900) ; Stebbing, Willey's 
Zool. Results, pt. 5, p. 664 (1900); Embleton, Journ. Linn. Soc. 
London, vol. xxviii. p. 2Ji (1901); Sars, Crustacea of Norway, 
vol. iv. (1901). (T. R. R. S.) 

ENTRAGUES, CATHERINE HENRIETTE DE BALZAC D* 

(1579-1633), marquise dc Verneuil, mistress of Henry IV., king 
of France, was the daughter of Charles Balzac d’Entragues 
and of Marie Touchet, mistress of Charles IX. Ambitious and 
intriguing, she succeeded in inducing Henry IV. to promise to 
marry her after the death of Gabrielle d’Estrdes, a promise which 
led to bitter scenes at court when shortly afterwards Henry 
married Marie de’ Medici. She carried her spite so far as to be 
deeply compromised in the conspiracy of Marshal Biron against 
the king in 1606, but escaped with a slight punishment, and in 
1608. Henry actually took her back into favour again. She seems 
then to have been involved in the Spanish intrigues which 
preceded the death of the king in 1610. 

Soc H. de la Feiriftre, Henri IV, le roi, Vamouveux (Paris, 1890), 

ENTRECASTEAUX, JOSEPH-ANTOINE BRUNl D* (1739^ 
1793)) French navigator, was bom at Aix in 1 739. At the age of 
fiheen he entered the navy. In the war of 1778 he commanded 
a frigate of thirty-two guns, and by his clever seamanship was 
successful in convoying a fleet of merchant vessels from Mar- 
seilles to the Levant, although they were attacked by two pirate 
vessels, each of which was larger than his own ship. In 1785 he 
was appointed to the command of the French fleet in the East 
Indies, and two years later he was named governor of the 
Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon. While in command of the 
East India fleet he made a voyage to China, an achievement 
which, in 1791, led the French government to select him to 
command an expedition which it was sending out to seek some 
tidings of the unfortunate La Perouse, of whom nothing had been 
heard since February 1788. Rear-admiral d'Kntrecasteaux's 
expedition comprised the Recherche ” and “ L’Esperance,” 
with Captain Huon de.Kermadec as .second in command. No 
tidings were obtained of the missing navigator, but in the 
course of his search Entrecasteaux made important geographical 
discoveries. He trkced the outlines of the eastern coast of New 
Caledonia, made extensive Purveys round the Tasmanian coast, 
and touched at several places on the south coast of New Holland. 
The two ships entered Storm Bay, Tasmania, on the 21st of 


April 1792, and remained there until the i6th of May, surveying 
and naming the d’Entrecasteaux Channel, the entrances to the 
Huon and Derwent rivers, Bruni Island, Recherche Bay, Port 
Esperance and various other localities. Excepting the name of 
the river Derwent (originally called Riviere du Nord by its 
French discoverers), these foregoing appellations have been 
retained. Leaving Tasmania the expedition sailed northward 
for the East Indies, and while coasting near the island of Java, 
Entrecasteaux was attacked by scurvy and died on the 20th of 
July 1793. 

^TRE MINHO E DOURO (popularly called Minko), a former 
province of northern Portugal ; bounded on the N. by Galicia 
in Spain, E. by Traz-os-Montes, S. by Beira and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 1,170,361 ; area 2790 sq. m. 
Though no longer officially recognized, the old provincial name 
remains in common use. The coast-line of Entre Minho c Douro 
is level and unbroken except by the estuaries of the main rivers ; 
inland, the elevation gradually increases towards the north and 
east, where several mountain ranges mark the frontier. Of 
these, the most important are the Serra da Peneda (4728 ft.), 
between the rivers Minho and Limia ; the Serra do Gerez (4357 
ft.), oTi the Galician border ; the Serra da Cabreira (4021 ft.)^ 
immediately to the south ; and the Serra de Marfto (4642 ft.^ 
in the extreme south-east. As its name implies, the province is 
bounded by two great rivers, the Douro (q.v.) on the south, 
and the Minho (Spanish Mim) on the north ; but a small tract 
of land south of the Douro estuary is included also within the 
provincial boundary. There are three other large rivers which, 
like the Minho, flow west-south-west into the Atlantic. The 
Limia or Antela (Spanish Linia) rises in Galicia, and reaches the 
sea at Vianna do Gastello ; the Cavado springs from the southern 
foot hills of La Raya Sera, on the northern frontier of Traz-os- 
Montes, and forms, at its mouth, the small harbour of Espozende ; 
and the Ave descends from its sources in the Serra da Cabreira 
to Villa do Conde, where it enters the Atlantic. A large right- 
hand tributary of the Douro, the Tamega, rises in Galicia, and 
skirts the western slopes of the Serra de Marflo. 

The climate is mild, except among the mountains, and such 
plants as heliotrope, fuchsias, palms and aloes thrive in the 
open throughout the year. Wheat and maize are grown on the 
plains, and other important products are wine, fruit, olives and 
chestnuts. iMsh abound along the coast and in the main rivers ; 
timber is obtained from the mountain forests, and dairy-farming 
and the breeding of pigs and cattle are carried on in all parts. 
As the province is occupied by a hardy and industrious peasantry, 
and the density of population (419-5 per sq. m.) is more than 
twice that of any other province on the Portuguese mainland, 
the soil is very closely cultivated. 'I’he methods and implements 
of the farmers are, however, most primitive, and at the beginning 
of the 20th century it was not unusual to see a mule, or even a 
woman, harnessed with the team of oxen to an old-fashioned 
wooden plough. Small quantities of coal, iron, antimony, lead 
and gold are mined ; granite and slate are quarried ; and there 
are mineral springs at Mon9fio (pop. 2283) on the Minho. The 
Oporto-Corunna railway traverses the western districts and 
crosses the Spanish frontier at Tuy ; its branch lines give access 
to Braga, GuimarSes and Povoa de Varzim ; and the Oporto- 
Salamanca railway passes up the Douro valley. The greater part 
of the north and west can only be reached by road, and even the 
chief highways are ill-kept. In these regions the principal means 
of transport is the springless wooden cart, drawn by one or more 
of the tawny and under-sized but powerful oxen, with immense 
horns and elaborately carved yoke, which arc characteristic of 
northern Portugal. For administrative purposes the province is 
divided into three districts : Vianna do Gastello in the north, 
Braga in the centre, Oporto in the south. The chief towns are 
separately described ; they include Oporto (167,955), one of the 
greatest wine-producing cities in the world ; Braga (24,202), 
the seat of an archbishop who is primate of Portugal ; the sea- 
ports of Povoa de Varzim (12,623) and Vianna do Gastello 
(9990) ; and Guimarftes (9104), a place of considerable historical 
interest. 
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ENTREPOT (a French word, from the Lat. interpositum, that 
which is placed between), a storehouse or magazine for the 
temporary storage of goods, provisions, &c. ; abo a place where 
goo^, which are not allowed to pass into a country duty free, 
are stored under the superintendenoe of the custom house 
authorities till they are re-exported. In a looser sense, any town 
which has a considerable distributive trade is called an mtrepot. 
The word is abo used attributivcly to indicate the kind of trade 
carried on in such towns. 

BNTRB RIOS (Span. “ between rivers a province of the 
eastern Argentine Republic, forming the southern part of a 
region sometimes described as the Argentine Mesopotamia, 
bounded N. by Corrientes, E. by Uruguay with the Uruguay 
river as the boundary line, S, by Buenos Aires and W. by Santa 
F6, the Parand river forming the boundary line with these two 
provinces. Pop. (1895) 292,019; (1905, cst.) 376,600. The 
province has an area of 28,784 sq. m., consisting for the most part 
of an undulating, well-watered and partly-wooded plain, termin- 
ating in a low, swampy district of limited extent in the angle 
between the two great rivers. The great forest of Monteil 
occupies an extensive region in the N., estimated at nearly one- 
fifth the area of the province. Its soil is exceptionally fertile 
and its climate is mild and healthy. The province is sometimes 
called the “ garden of Argentina,*^ which would probably be 
sufficiently correct had its population devoted as much energy 
to agriculture as they have to political conflict and civil war. 
Its principal industry b that of stock-raising, exporting live 
cattle, horses, hides, jerked beef, tinned and salted meats, 
beef extract, mutton and wool. Its agricultural products are 
also important, including wheat, Indian corn, barley and fruits. 
Lime, gypsum and firewood are abo profitable items in its export 
trade. The Paran 4 and Uruguay rivers provide exceptional 
facilities for the shipment of produce and the Entre Rios railways, 
consisting of a trunk line running E. and W. across the province 
from Parand to Concepci6n del Uruguay and several tributary 
branches, afford ample transportation facilities to the ports. 
Another railway line follows the Uruguay from Concordia north- 
ward into Corrientes. Entre Rios has been one of the most 
turbulent of the Argentine provinces, and has suffered severely 
from political disorder and civil war. Comparative quiet 
reigned from 1842 to 1870 under the autocratic rule of Gen. 
J. J. Urquiza. After his assassination in 1870 these partizan 
conflicts were renewed for two or three years, and then the 
province settled down to a life of comparative peace, followed 
by an extraordinary development in her pastoral and agricultural 
industries. Among these is the slaughtering and packing of 
beef, the exportation of which has reached large proportions. 
The capital is Parand, though the seat of government was 
originally located at Concepcion del Uruguay, and was again 
transferred to that town during Urquiza’s domination. Con- 
cepci6n del Uruguay, or Concepcidn (founded 1778), b a flourish- 
ing town and port on the Uruguay, connected by railway with 
an extensive producing region which gives it an important export 
trade, and is the seat of a national college and normal school. 
Its p)opulation was estimated at 9000 in 1905, Other large towns 
are Gualeguay and Gualeguaychu. 

ENVOY (Fr. envoye, “sent”), a diplomatic agent of the 
second rank. The word envoye comes first into general use in 
this connexion in the 17th century, as a translation of the Lat. 
ablegatus or missus (see Diplomacy). Hence the word envoy is 
commonly used of any one sent on a mission of any sort. 

BNZIO {c» 1220-1272), king of Sardinia, was a natural son of 
the emperor Frederick 11 . Hb mother was probably a German, 
and his name, Enzio, is a diminutive form of the German Heitt’ 
rich. His father had a great affection for him, and he was 
probably present at the battle of Cortenuova in 12 37* In 1238 
he was married, in defiance of the wishes of Pope Gregory IX., 
to Adelasia, widov/ of Ubaldo Visconti and heiress of Torres and 
Gallura in Sardinia. Enzio took at once the title of king of 
Torres and Gallura, and in 1243 that of king of S^dinia, but he 
only spent a few months in the island, and hb sovereignty 
existed in name abne. In July 1239 he was appointed imperial 


vicegerent in Italy, and sharing in hb father’s excommunication 
in the same year, took a prominent part in the war which broke 
out between the emperor and the pope. He coinmenced his 
campaign by subduing the march of Ancona, and in May 1241 
was in command of the forces which defeated the Genoese fleet 
at Meloria; where he sebed a large amount of booty and captured 
a number of ecclesiastics who were proceeding to a council 
summoned by Gregory to Rome. Later he fought in Lombardy* 
In 1248 he assbted Prederick in his vain attempt to take 
Parma, but was wounded and taken prisoner by the Bolognese 
at Fossalta on the 26th of May 1249. His captivity was a severe 
blow to the Hohenstaufen cause in Italy, and was soon followed 
by the death of the emperor. He seems to have been well 
treated by the people of Bologna, where he remained a captive 
until his death on the 14th of March 1272. He was apparently 
granted a magnificent funeral, and was buried in the church of 
St Dominic at Bologna. During his imprisonment Enzio is said 
to have been loved by Lucia da Viadagola, a well-bom lady of 
Bologna, who shared his captivity and attempted to procure his 
release. Some doubt has, however, been cast upon this story, 
and the same remark applies to another which telb how two 
friends had almost succeeded in freeing him from prbon concealed 
in a wine-cask, when he was recognized by a lock of his golden 
hair. His marriage with Adelasia had been declared void by the 
pope in 1243, and he left one legitimate, and probably two 
illegitimate daughters. Enzio forms the subject of a drama by 
E. B. S. Raupach and of an opera by A. F. B. Dulk. 

Sec F. W. Grossman, Kbnig Enzio (Gottingen, 1883) ; and 
H. Blasius, Konig Enzio (Breslau, 1884). 

ENZYME (Gr. erfu/Aos', leavened, from cV, in, and fy/ny, 
leaven), a term, first suggested by Kiihne, for an unorganized 
ferment (sec Fermentation), a group of substances, in the 
constitution of plants and animals, which decompose certain 
carbon compounds occurring in association with them. See also 
Plants : Physiology ; Nutrition, &c. 

EOCENE (Gr. r)a>s, dawn, KatKo^, recent), in geology, the np.me 
suggested by Sir C. Lyell in 1833 for the lower subdivision of the 
rocks of the Tertiary Era. The term was intended to convey the 
I idea that this was the period which saw the dawn of the recent or 
existing forms of life, because it was estimated that among 
the fossils of this period only 3J % of the species are still living. 
Since Lyell’s time much has been learned about the fauna and 
I flora of the period, and many palaeontologists doubt if any of 
the Eocene species are Still extant, unless it be some of the lowest 
forms of life. Nevertheless the name is a convenient one and is 
in general use. The Eocene as originally defined was not long 
left intact, for E. Beyrich in 1854 proposed the term “ Oligocene ” 
for the upper portion, and later, in 1874, K. Schimper suggested 
“ Paleoccne ” as a separate appellation for the lower portion. 
The Oligocene division has been generally accepted as a distinct 
period, but “ Paleocene ” is not so widely used. 

In north-western Europe the close of the Cretaceous period 
was marked by an extensive emergence of the land, accompanied, 
in many places, by considerable erosion of the Mesozoic rocks ; 
a prolonged interval elapsed before a relative depression of the 
land set in and the first Eocene deposits were formed. The early 
Eocene formations of the London-Paris-Belgian bwin were of 
fresh-water and brackish origin ; towards the middle of the 
period they had become marine, while later they reverted to the 
original type. In southern and eastern Europe changes of sea- 
level were less pronounced in character ; here the late Cretaceous 
seas were followed without much moBification by those of the 
Eocene period, so rich in foraminiferal life. In many other 
regions, the great gap which separates the Tertiary from the 
Mesozoic rocks in the neighbourhood of London and Paris does 
not exist, and the boundary line is difficult to draw. Eocene 
strata succeed Cretaceous rocks without serious unconformity 
in the Libyan area, parts of Denmark, S.E. Alps, India, New 
Zealand and central N. America. The unconformity is marked 
in England, parts of Egypt, on the Atlantic coas^ plain and 
in the eastern gulf region of N. America, as well as in the marine 
Eocene of western Oregon, 'fhe clastic Flysch formation of the 
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Carpathians and northern appears to be of Eoc^e a^e in 
the Upper and Cretaceous in the lower part. The Eocene sea 
covered at various times a strip of the Atlantic coast from New 
Jersey southward and sent a ^eat tongue or bay up the Missis* 
sippi valley ; similar epicontinental seas spread over parts of the 
pJa:ific border, but the plains of the interior with the mountains 
on the west were meanwhile being filled with terrestrial and 
lacustrine deposits which attained an enormous development. 
This great extension of non-marine formations in the Eocene of 
difierent countries has introduced difficulties in the way of exact 
correlation ; it is safer, therefore, in the present state of know- 
Ihdge, to make no attempt to find in the Eocene strata of America 
and India, &c., the precise equivalent of subdivisions that have 
been determined with more or less exactitude in the London- 
Paris'-Belgian area. 

Jt is po.ssible that in Eocene times there existed a greater 
continuity of the nolrdiera land masses than obtains to-day. 
Europe at that time was probaldy united with N. America 
through Iceland and Greenland ; while on the other side, America 
may have joined Asia by the way of Alaska, On the other hand, 
the great central, mediterranean sea which stretched across the 
Eurasian continents sent an arm northward somewhere just east 
of the Ural mountains, and thus divided the northern land mass in 



that region. S. America, Australia and perhaps Africa may have 
been connected more or less directly with the Antarctic continent. 

Associated, no doubt, with lie' crustal movements which 
closed the Cretaceous and inaugurated the Eocene period^ 
there were local and intermittent manifestations of volcanic 
activity throughout the period. Diabases, gabbros, serpentines, 
soda-potash granite, &c., are found in the Eocene of the central 
and northern Apennines. Tuffs occur in the Veronese and 
Vicentin Alps — ^Ronca and Spelecco schists. Tuffs, basalts 
and other igneous rocks appear also in Montana^ Wyoming, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Colorado ; also in 
Central America, the Antillean region and S. America. 

It has been very generally assumed by geologists, mainly upon 
the evidence of plant remains, that the Eocene period opened 
with a temperate climate in northern latitudes ; later, as im 
dicated by the London Clay, Alum Bay and Bournemouth bcds> 
&c., the temperature appears to have been at least subtropical: 
But it should be observed that the frequent admixture of 
temperate forms with what are now tropical species makes it 
difficult to speak with certainty as to the degree of warmtli ex* 
pericnced: The occurrence of lignites in the Eocene of the 
Paris basin, Tirol and N. America is worthy of consideration 
m this connexion. On the other hand, the coarse boulder beds 
in the lower j^^sch have been regarded^ as evidence of local 
glaciation ; this would not be inconsistent with a period of 
widespread geniality of climate, as is indicated by the large size 
of the nummulites and the dispersion of the marine MoUusca, 
but the evideiloe for glaciation is not yetconcksive* 


Bocem Stratigraphy ^ — In Britain,, with the exception of tbi Bovey 
beds and the kaf-bearing beds of Antrim and Mull, Eocena 
rocks are confined to the south-eastern portion of England. They 
lie in the two well-marked syndmal basins of Loidbii and' Hamp- 
shire which are conterminous in the western area (Hampshire, 
Berkshire), but are separated towards the east by the denuded 
anticline of the Weald, The strata in these two basdns have been 
grouped in the following manner : — 


Upper 

Middle 


Lower 


Londivi Basin, Hampshire Basin, 

{ Upper Bagshot Sands. Hcadon Hill and Barton Sands. 

Middle Bagshot Beds and Bracklesham Beds and leaf 
part of Lower Bagshot beds of Bournomootb and 
Beds. Alum Bay. 


( Part of Lower Bagsliot 
Beds, London Clay, 
Blackheath and Old- 
haven Beds, Woolwich 
and Reading Beds, Thanet 
Sands. 


Lemdon Gay and the equiva- 
lent Bognor Beds, Woolwich 
and Resuliag Beds. 


The Thanet sands have not been reoognizod In the Hampshire 
; basin : thicy arc usually pnJe yellow and greenish sands with streaks 
of clay and at the base; resting on an evenly denuded surface of 
chalk is a very constant layer of green-coated, well-rounded chalk 
flint pebbles. It is a marmc lormation, but fossili* are scarce except 
in E. Kent, where it attains its most complete development. The 
Woolwich and Reading beds (see Reading Br.DS) contain both 
marine and estuarine fossils. In we.stern Kent, between the 
Woolwich beds and the London Clay are the Oldhaven bc^ds or 
Blackheath pebbles, 20 to 40 ft., maefe up almost entirely of well- 
rounded flint pebbles set in sand ; the fossils are marine and estuar- 
ine. The London Clay, 500’fl. thick, is a marine deposit consisting 
of blue or brown clay with sandy layers and septarian nodule.s ; its 
emii valent in the Hampshire area is somolimcs called the Bognor 
Clay, well exposed on the coast of Sussex. The Bagshot, Brackles- 
hani and Barton beds will be found briefly described, under those 
heads. 

Crossing the English Cliannel, we find in northern France and 
Belgium a series of deposits identified in their general characters 
with thase of England. Tlie anticlinal ridge erf the English Weald 
is prolonged south-eastwards on to the continent, and separates the 
Belgian from the French Eocene areas much as it separates the 
areas of London and Hampshire ; and. it is clear tliat at the time of 
deposition all four regions were intimately related and subject to 
similar variatioms of marine and estuarine conditions. With a series 
of strata .so variable from point to point it is natural that many 
purely local phases should have received distinctive names ; in the 
Upper E(Kene of the Paris basin llie more important formations 
arc the highly fossiliferous marine sands known as llie “ Sands of 
Beauchamp ” and the local fresh-water limestone, the “ Calcairc 
do St Ouen.” The Middle Eocene is represented by tlie well-known 
" Calcaire grossier,” alioutgo ft. thick. The beds in this series vary 
a goc^ dead lithologically, some being sandy, other.*? marly or glau- 
conitic ; ‘ fOsaih arc abundant. The Upper Calcaire grossier or 
” Caillasses is a fre.sh-watcr fonnation ; the middle division is 
marine ; while the lower one is partly marine, partly of fresh-water 
origin. The numerous quarries and mines for building stone in the 
neighbourhood of Paris have made it possible to acquire a very 
precise knowledge of this division^ and maiw of the beds have re- 
ceived trade names, such as " Roc^ette,” “ Koche," “ Banc franc,” 
“Banc vert;” “Cliquart,” “Saint Norn;” the two last named are 
dolomitic. Below the.se limestones are tho nummulitic sands of Guise 
and Soissons. Tho lower Eocene contains the lignitic plastic day 
(afgilf! plastiqxte) of Soissona and elsewhere ; the limestones of Rilly 
and Sezanne and the greenish glauconitic sands of Bfacheux. The 
relative position of the above formations with respect to those of 
Belgium and England will be seen from the tabic of Eooene strata. 
The Eocene deposits. of southern Europe differ in a marked manner 
from those of the Anglo-Parisian basin. The most important feature 
is -the great development of nummulitic limestone with thin marls 
and nummulitic sandstones. The .sea in which the nummulitic 
llme-stones were formed occupied the site of an enlarged Mediter- 
ranean communicating with similar waters right round the world, 
for these rocks ace found not only in southern Europe, including all 
the Alpine tracts, Greece and Turkey and southern Russia, but they 
are well developed in northern Africa, Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
they may be followed through Persia, Baluchistan, India,, into 
China, Tibet, Japan., Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines. The 
nummulitic limestones are frequently hard and crystalline, especially 
where they have been sujpjectcd to elevation and compression as in 
the Alpine region,. lu, 000 ft. above the sea, or from 16,000 to 20,000 
ft., in the centtub Asian plateau. Besides' being a wide-^ead 
formation thei^ 'nummulitic limestone is locally sdvecal thousand 
feet thick. 

While the foraminiferal limestones were bein^ formed over most of 
southern Europe, a serie.s of clastic beds were in course of formation 
in the Garpirthians' and' the northern Alpine region, vis. the Plyach 
and' the Vienna icmdstone. Some portions of this Alpine, Eooqne 
are eonrsbl); oonglpmecatic; and ia places there ore Doulflecs of 
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non-local rocks of enormous dimensions included in the argillaceous 
or sandy matrix. The occurrence of these large boulders together 
with the scarceness of fossils has suggested a glacial origin for the 
formation ; but the evidence hitherto collected is not conclusive. 
C. W. von Giimbel has classified the Eocene of the northern Alps. 
(Bavaria, &c.) as follows : — 

/Flysch and Vienna sandstone, with younger num- 
Upper Eocene | 

Middle „ Krossenberg Beds, with older nummulitic beds. 
Lower „ Burberg Beds, Greensands with small nummulites. 
The Haring group of northern Tirol contains lignite beds of some 
importance. In the southern and S.E. Alps the following divisions 
are recognised. 

.. /Macigno or Tassello - Vienna Sandstone, conglo- 

upper iioccnc ^ niyr^tes. marls and .shales. 

Middle „ Nummulitic limestones, three .subclivi.sions, 

fLibumian stage (or Proteoceiie), foraminiferal 
, I limestones with fresh-water intercalations at the 

^ ’’1 bottom, the Cosin a beds, fresh -water in 

{ the middle of the .series. 

In the central and northern Apennines the Eocene strata liave been 
subdivided by Prof. F. Sacco into an upper Bartoniau, a middle 
Parisian and a lower Suessonian .series. In the middle member are 
the representatives of the Fly.sch and the Macigno. These Eocene 
strata are upwards of 5500 ft. tliick. In northern Africa the mim- 
mulitic limestones and sandstones are widely spread ; the lower 
portions comprise the Libyan group and the shales of Esneh on the 
Nile (Flandrien), the Aloedina beds of SoKotra and others; the 
Mokattara stage of Egypt is a representative of the later Eocene. 
Much of tlie N. African Eocene contains phosphatic beds. In India 
strata of Eocene age are exteusively developed ; in Sind the marine 
Ranikot beds, 150^) to 2000 ft., consisting of clays with gypsum and 
lignite, shales and sandstones ; these l)eds have, side by side with 
E^ene nummulites, a few fossils of Cretaceous affinities. Above 
the Kauikot beds are the massive nummulitic limestones and sand- 
stones of tlie. Kirthar group ; tlie.se are succeeded by the nummulitic 
limestones and shales at the tiaso of the Nari group. In the southern 
Himalayan region the nummulitic phase of Eocene deposit is well 
developed, but there are difficulties m fixing the linepf demarcation 
between this and the younger fomiationa. The lower part of the 
Sirmur series of the Simla district may belong to this period ; it is 
subdivided into the Kasauli group and the Dagshai group with the 
Subdthii group at the ba.sp. Beneath the thick nummulitic Eocene 
limestone of the Salt Range are shales and marls with a few coal 
seams. The marine Eocene rocks of N. America are most exten- 
sively developed round the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, whence they 
spread into the valley of the Mississippi and, as a comparatively 
narrow strip, along the Atlantic coastal plain to New Jersey. 

The .Kerie.«i in Alabama, which may be taken as typical of the Gulf 
coast Eocene, is as follows : — 


Upper Jacksonian, White limestone of Alabama (and \^ick3burg ?). 


Middle Clail}omian 


Claiborne series* 
Buhrstonc scries. 


* rChickasawan Sands and lignites. 

Lower ^Midv^^fiyan or Clayton formation, limestones. 

The above succession is not fully represented in the Atlantic coast 
8tata& 

On the Pacific coast marine fonnations are found in California 


and Oregon ; such are the Tejon series witli lignite and oil ; the 
Escondido series of S. California (7000 ft.), part of the Pa.scadcro 
series of the Santa Cruz Mountains ; the Pulaski, Tyco, Arago and 
Coaledo beds — witu coals- in Oregon. In the Puget formation of 
Waaliiugton we have a great series of sediments, largely of brackish- 
water origin, and in part.s coal-bearing. The total thickness of this 
formation has been estituated at 20.000 ft. (it may prove to be less 
than this), but it is probable that only the lower portion Ls of Eocene 
age. The most Interesting of the N. American Eocene deposits are 
those of the Rocky Mountains and the adjacent western plains, in 
Wyoming, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, < 5 kc. ; they arc of terrestrial, 
lacustrine or aeolian origin, and on thi.*? account and because they 
were not strictly synchronous, there is considerable difficulty in 
placing them in their true position in the time-scale. The main 
divisions or groups arc generally recognized as follows : - - 

Mammalian 
Zonal Forms. 


upper 'UintaGroop, 800 ft. (? = Jacksonian) ■ 

Middle ^ Bridger Group, 2000 ft. (?=Clai- 

bomian) Uintatk^riumu 

! * Wind River Group, 800 ft. ► *. . Bathyopsis, 

Wasatch Group, 2000 ft. (?5=Chicka- 

sawan) Coryphodon, 

'Rflaai /* Torre j on Group, 300 ft Pantolamhda. 

1® Pueroo Group, 3P0 to 1000 ft. . . Polymasiodon. 


’ South of the Uinta Mts. in Utah. •» Fort Bridgcr Basin. 

• Wind river in Wyomihg. ® Wasatch Mts. in Utah. 

® Tenrejon in New Mexico. ® Puerco river, Now Mexico. 


The Fort Union beds of Canada and parts of Montana and N. Dakota 
are probably the oldest Eocene strata of the Western Interior; 
they are spme aooo ft. thick and possibly are equivalent to the Mid- 
wayan group. But in these beds, as in those known as Arapahoe, 
Livingston, Denver, Ohio and Ruby, which arc now often classed 
as belonging to the upper Laramie formation, it if safer to regard 
them as a transitional series between the Mesozoic and Tertiary 
systems. There is, however, a marked' unconformity between the 
Eocene Telhiride or San Miguel and I^ison Canyon formations of 
Colorado and the underlying Laramie rocks. 

Many local aspects of Eocene rocks have received special names, 
but too little is known about them to enable them to bo correctly 
placed in the Eocene series. Such arc the Clamo formation (late 
Eocene) of the John Day basin, Oregon, the Pinyon’ conglomerate 
of Yellowstone Park, the Sphinx conglomerate of Montana, the 
Whitetail conglomerate of Arizona, the Manti shales of Utah, the 
Mojave formation of S. California and the Amyzon formation of 
Nevada. 

Of the Eocene of other count rie.s little is known in detail. Strata 
of this age occur in Central and S. America (Patagonia-Magellanian 
series— Brazil, Chile, Argentina), in S. Australia (and in the Great 
Australian Bight), New Zealand, in Seymour Island near Graham 
Land in the Antarctic Regions, Japan, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, 
Moluccas, Philippines, New Caledonia, also in Greenland, Bear 
Island, Spitzbergen and Siberia. 

Organic Life of the Eocene Period. — As it has been observed 
above, the name Eocene was given to this period on the ground 
that in its fauna only a small percentage of living species were 
present; this estimation was founded upon the assemblage of 
invertebrate remains in which, from the commencement of this 
period until the present day, there has been comparatively little 
change. The real biological intw^st of the period centres around 
the higher vertebrate types. In the marine mollusca the most 
noteworthy change is the entire absence of ammonoids, the group 
which throughout the Mesozoic era had taken so prominent a 
place, but disappKjared completely with the close of the Cretaceous. 
Nautiloids were more abundant than they are at present, but 
as a whole the Cephalopoda took a more subordinate part 
than they had done m previous periods. On the other hand, 
Gasteropods and Pelecypods found in the numerous shallow seas 
a very suitable environment and flourished exceedingly, and 
their shells are often preserved in a state of great perfection 
and in enormous numbers. Of the Gasteropod genera Cerithium 
with its estuarine and lagoonal forms Pofamides, Potamidopsis, 
&c., is very characteristic; Rostellaria, Valuta^ Fusus, Pleuro^ 
toma. Conus, Typhis may also be cited. Cardium, V enericardia, 
Crassatdla, Corbulemya, Cytherca, Lucina, Anomia, Ostrea are a 
few of the many Pelecypod genera. Echinoderms were repre- 
sented by abundant sea-urchins, Eckindampas, Linthic, Cono* 
clypeus, &c. Corals flourished on the numerous reefs and ap- 
proximated to modern forms {TrochosimliU, Dendrophyllia). But 
by far the most abundant marine organisms were the foramini- 
fera which flourished in the warm seas in countle8.s myriads. 
Foremost among these are the Nummulites, which by their 
e.xtraord inary numerical development and great size, as well as 
by their wide distribution, demand special recognition. Many 
other genera of almost equal importance as rock builders, lived 
at the same lime: Orihophragma, Operculina, Assilina, Orhitoiites, 
Miliola, Alveolina. Crustacea were fairly abundant (Xanthopsis, 
Poriunus), and most of the orders and many families of modem 
insects were represented. 

When we turn to the higher forms of life, the reptiles and 
mammals, we find a remarkable contrast between tlie fauna 
of the Eocene and those periods which preceded and succeeded 
it. The great group of Saurian reptiles,' whose members had 
held dominion on land and sea during most of the Mesozoic 
time, had completely disappeared bf the beginning of the 
Eocene ; in their place placental mammals made their appearance 
and rapidly became the dominant group. Among the early 
Eocene mammals no trace can be found of the numerous and 
clearly-marked orders with which we are faniilior to-day ; instead 
we find obscurely differentiated forms, which cannot be fitted 
without violence into any of the modem orders. The early 
placental mammals were generalized types (with certain non- 
placental characters) with potentialities for rapid divergence 
and development in the direction of the more specialized modem 
orders. Thus^ the Cceodonta foreshadowed Uk Carnivora, the 
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Stageh. 

Paris Basin. 

England. 

Belgian Basin. 

Mediterranean 
regions and 
Great Central 
sea. 

Flysch 

Phase. 

North America. 

Bartoiiiesn.^ 

Limestone oi Saint-Oiien. 
Sands of Mortefontaine. 
Sands of Beauchamp. 
Sands of Auvers. 

Barton beds. 

Upper Bagshot sands. 

Sands of Lede. 


s s. 

1 

Uinta Group and 
Jacksonian. 

Lut6tien. 

Calcaire grossier. 

Bracklesliam and Bourne- 
mouth bed.s. 

Lower Bagshot sands. 

Laekenien. 

Bruxellien. 

Paniselien. 

1 

§ 

irt of the Alpine Flysch and 
and Caq>athian sandstones. 
>f the Apennines and Maritim 

Bridger Group and 
Claibomian. 

Ypresien. 

Nummulitic sands of 
Soissons and Sands of 
Cuise and Aizy. 

Alum Bay leaf beds. 

Sand.s of Mons cn 
P6v^le. 

Flanders Clay. 

Nummulitic limestones, s 
and 
shales. 

Wind RiverGroup. 
Wasatch Group 
and 

enien. 

Spamacien. 

Plastic Clay and lignite 
beds. 

London Clay. 

Oldhaven beds. 

Woolwich and Reading beds. 

Upper Land6nien 
sands. 

Sands of Ostri- 

Chickasawan. 

T) ' 

1 

I % 

\ e 

Lime.stones of Rilly and 
S6zanno. 

Sands of Rilly and Bra- 
cheux. 

Thanet sands. 

court. 

Landenien tuff- 
eau. 

Maris of Gelindcn. 

ft 0 

Torrejon Group 
and 

Midwayan. 

Puerco Group. 


Condylarthra presaged the herbivorous groups ; but before the 
close of this period, so favourable were the conditions of life 
to a rapid evolution of types, that most of the great orders had 
been clearly defined, though none of the Eocene genera are still 
extant. Among the early carnivores were Arctocyon, Palaeonictis, 
Arnblyctonus, Hynenodon^ CymdoHj Proxnvera, Patriofelis, llie 
primitive dog-like forms did not appear until late in the period, 
m Europe ; and true cats did not arrive until later, though they 
were represented by Eusmilm in the Upper Eocene of France. 
The primitive ungulates (Condylarths) were generalized forms 
with five effective toes, exemplified m Phenacodus. The gross 
Amblypoda, with five-toed stumpy feet {Coryphodon), were 
prominent in the early Eocene ; particularly striking forms 
were the Dinoceratidae, Dmoceras, with three pairs of horns or 
protuberances on its massive skull and a pair of huge canine 
teeth projecting downwards ; Tinoceras, Uintatkerium, Loxo^ 
phodofif &c. ; these elephantine creatures, whose remains are so 
abundant in the Eocene deposits of western America, died out 
before the close of the period. The divergence of the hoofed 
mammals into the two prominent divisions, the odd-toed and 
even-toed, began in this period, but the former did not get beyond 
the three-toed stage. The least differentiated of the odd-toed 
group were the Lophiodonts: tapirs were foreshadowed by 
Systemodon and similar forms {Palaeotherium, Paloplotherium) ; 
the peccary-like Ilyracotherium was a forerunner of the horse, 
Hyrochinus was a primitive rhinoceros. The evolution of the 
horse through such forms as Hyracotherium, Pachynolophus, 
Eohippus, &c., appears to have proceeded along parallel lines 
in Eurasia and America, but the true horse did not arrive until 
later. Ancestral deer were represented by Dickobune, Amphi* 
tragidus and others, while many small hog-like forms existed 
{DiplopuSf EohyuSj Hyopotamus, Homacodon), The primitive 
sto^ of the camel group developed in N. America in late Eocene 
time and sent branches into S. America and Eurasia. The 
edentates were very generalized forms at this period (Gan- 

^ Bartonien f^om Barton, England, 

Lnt6tien „ Lutetia = Paris. 

Ypr6sien „ Ypres, Flanders. 

Land6nien „ Landen, BeMum. 

Thanetien „ The Isle of Thanet. 

Spamacien „ Spamaciim=Epcmay, 

Laekenien „ Lacken, Belgium. 

Bnixellion „ Brussels. 

PanisOlien ,, Mont Paniael, near Mons. 

Other names that have been applied to subdivisions of the Eocene 
IIO^ included in the tabic Parisien and Sucssonien (Soissons) ; 
Ludlen (Ludes in the Paris basin) and IMabonien (Priabona in the 
Viedntine Alps) ; Heersien (Heer near Maastricht) and Wemmelien 
(Wemmel, B^um) ; very many more might be mentioned. 


; odonta) ; the rodents (Tillodontia) attained a large size for 
I members of this group, e.g. Tilloiherium, The Insectivores had 
Eocene forerunners, and the Lemuroids — probable ancestors 
of the apes — were forms of great interest, Anaptomorphus, 
Microsyops, Heierokyus, Micf ochaeruSy Coenopithecus ; even the 
Cetaceans were well represented by Zeuglodan and others. 

The non-placental mammals although abundant were taking a 
secondary place ; Didelphys, the primitive opossum, is note- 
worthy on account of its wide geographical range. 

Among the birds, the large flightless forms, Eupterornis, 
Gastomts, were prominent, and many others were present, such 
as the ancestral forms of our modem gulls, albatrosses, herons, 
buzzards, eagles, owls, quails, plovers. Reptiles were poorly 
represented, with the exception of crocodilians, tortoises, turtles 
and some large snakes. 

The flora of the Eocene period, although full of interest, does 
not convey the impression of newness that is afforded by the 
fauna of the period. The reason for this difference is this : 
the newer flora had been introduced and had developed to a 
considerable extent in the Cretaceous period, and there is no 
sharp break between the flora of the earlier and that of the later 
period ; in both we find a mixed assemblage — what wc should 
now regard as tropical palms, growing side by side with mild- 
temperate trees. Early Eocene plants in N. Europe, oaks, 
willows, chestnuts (Castanea), laurels, indicate a more temperate 
climate than existed in Middle Eocene when in the Isle of Wight, 
Hampshire and the adjacent portions of the continent, palms, 
figs, cinnamon flourished along with the cactus, magnolia, 
sequoia, cypress and ferns. The late Eocene flora of Europe 
was very similar to its descendant in modem Australasia. 

See A. de Lapparont, Traiti de ghlogie, vol. iii. (5th ed., 1906), 
which contains a good general account of the period, with numerous 
references to original papers. Also R. B. Newton, Systematic List 
of the Frederick E. Edwards Collection of British Oligocene and Eocene 
Mollusca in the British Museum {Natural History) (1891), pp. 299-325; 
G. D. Harris, “ A Revision of our Lower Eocenes,*' Proc. Geologists* 
Assoc. X., 1887-1888; W. B. Clark, “Correlation Papers: Eocene" 
(1891), C 7 .S. Geol. Survey Bull. No. Sj. For more recent literature 
consult Geological Literature added to the Geological Society* s Library y 
published annually by the society. (J. A. H.) 

EON DE BEAUMONJ, Charles GeneviAve Louise Auguste 
Andr^ Timoth^e d* (1728-1810), commonly known as the 
Chevalier d'Eon, French political adventurer, famous for the 
supposed mystery of his sex, was bom near Tonnerre in Bur- 
gundy, on the 7th of October 1 7 28. He was the son of an advocate 
of good position, and after a distinguished course of study at the 
College Mazarin he became a doctor of law by special dispensation 
before the usual age, and adopted his father’s profession. He 
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began literary work as a contributor to Fr^ron’s Annie liiteraire, 
and attracted notice as a political writer by two works on 
financial and administrative questions^ which he published in his 
. twenty-fifth year. His reputation increased so rapidly that in 
1755 he was, on the recommendation of Loub Fran9ois, prince of 
Conti, entrusted by Louis XV. (who Had originally started his 
“ secret foreign policy— f.f. by undisclosed agents behind the 
backs of his ministers — in favour of the prince of Conti's ambition 
to be king of Poland) with a secret mission to the court of Russia. 
It was on this occasion that he is said for the first lime to have 
assumed the dress of a woman, with the connivance, it is sup- 
posed, of the French court.^ In this disguise he obtained the 
appointment of reader to the empress Elizabeth, and won her over 
entirely to the views of his royal master, with whom he main- 
tained a secret correspondence during the whole of his diplomatic 
career. After a year’s absence he returned to Pans to be 
immediately charged with a second mission to St Petersburg, 
in which he figured in his true sex, and as brother of the reader 
who had been at the Russian court the year before. He played 
an important part in the negotiations between the courts of 
Russia, Austria and France during the Seven Years’ War. 
For these diplomatic services he was rewarded with the decora- 
tion of the grand cross of St Louis. In 1759 he served with the 
French army on the Rhine as aide-de-camp to the marshal de 
Broglie, and was wounded during the campaign. He had held 
for some years previously a commission in a regiment of dragoons, 
and was distinguished for his skill in military exercises, particu- 
larly in fencing. In 1762, on the return of the due de Nivernais, 
d’Eon, who had been secretary to his embassy, was appointed his 
successor, first as resident agent and then as minister pleni- 
potentiary at the court of Great Britain. He had not been long 
m this position when he lost the favour of his sovereign, chiefly, 
according to his own account, through the adverse influence of 
Madame de Pompadour, who was jealous of him as a secret 
correspondent of the king. Superseded by count de Guerchy, 
d’Eon showed his irritation by denying the genuineness of the 
letter of appointment, and by raising an action against Guerchy 
for an attempt to poison him. Guerchy, on the other hand, 
had previously commenced an action against d’Kon for libel, 
founded on the publication by the latter of certain state docu- 
ments of which he had possession in his official capacity. Both 
parties succeeded in so far as a true bill was found against 
Guerchy for the attempt to murder, though by pleading his 
privilege as ambassador he escaped a trial, and d’Eon was found 
guilty of the libel. Failing to come up for judgment when called 
on, he was outlawed. For some years afterwards he lived in 
obscurity, appearing in public chiefly at fencing matches. 
During this period rumours as to the sex of d’Eon, originating 
probably in the story of his first residence at St Petersburg as a 
female, began to excite public interest. In 1774 he published at 
Amsterdam a book called Les Lotsirs du Chevalier d'Eon, which 
stimulated gossip. Bets were frequently laid on the subject, 
and an action raised before Lord Mansfield in 1777 for tlie re- 
covery of one of these bets brought the question to a judicial 
decision, by which d’Eon was declared a female. A month after 
the trial he returned to France, having received permission to do 
so as the result of negotiations in which Beaumarchais was em- 
ployed as agent. The conditions were that he was to deliver up 
certain state documents in his possession, and to wear the dress 
of a female. The reason for the latter of these stipulations has 
never been clearly explained, but he complied with it to the 
close of his life. In 1784 he received permission to visit London 
for the purpose of bringing back his library and other property. 
He did not, howevei*,. return to France, though after the Revolu- 
tion he sent a letter, using the name of Madame d’Eon, in which 
he offered to serve in the republican army. He continued to 
dress as a lady, and took part in fencing matches with success, 
though at last in 1796 he was badly hurt in one. He died in 
London on the 22nd of May 1810. During the closing years of 
his life he is said to have enjoyed a small pension from George III. 

^ But see Lang's Histonoal Mysteries, pp, 241-242, where this tradi- 
tional account is discussed and rejected. 


A post-mortem examination of the body conclusively established 
the fact that d’Eon was a man. 

The best modem accounts are in the due de Broglie's Xs Secret 
du roi (1888) ; Captain J. Buchan Telfer’s Strange Career of the 
Chevalier d'Eon (1888) ; Octave Homberg and Fernand lousselin, 
Ee Chevalier d* Eop (1904) ; and A. Lang’s Historical Mysteries (1904). 

e 5TV6S, JdZSEF, Baron (1813-1871), Hungarian writer and 
statesman, the son of Baron ignaez Eotvos and the baroness 
Lilian, was born at Buda on the 13th of September 1813. After 
an excellent education he entered the civil service as a vice- 
notary, and was early introduced to political life hy his father.. 
He also spent many years in western Europe, assimilating the 
new ideas both literary and political, and making the acquaint- 
ance of the leaders of the Romantic school.. On his return to 
Hungary he wrote his first political work, Prison Reform ; and 
at the diet of 1839-1840 he made a great impression by his 
eloquence and learning. One of his first speeches (published, 
with additional matter, in 1841) warmly advocated Jewish 
emancipation. Subsequently, in the columns of the Pesii Uirlap, 
Eotvos disseminated his progressive ideas farther afield, his 
standpoint being that the necessary reforms could only be 
carried out administratively by a responsible and purely national 
government. The same sentiments pervade his novel The 
Village Notary (1844-1846), one of the classics of the Magyar 
literature, as well as in the less notable romance Hungary in 
1514^ and the comedy Long live Equality / In 1842 he married 
Anna Rosty, but his happy domestic life did not interfere with 
his public career. He was now generally regarded as one of the 
leading writers and politicians of Hungary, while the charm 
of his oratory was such that, whenever the archduke palatine 
Joseph desired to have a full attendance in the House of Mag- 
nates, he called upon Eotvos to address it. The February 
revolution of 1848 was the complete triumph of Eotvos’ ideas, 
and he held the portfolio of public worship and instruction in the 
first responsible Hungarian ministry. But his influence extended 
far beyond liis own department. Eotvos, Deik and Szech6nyi 
represented the pacific, moderating influence in the council of 
ministers, but when the premier, Batthydny, resigned, Eotv^os, 
in despair, retired for a time to Munich. Yet, though witlidrawn 
from the tempests of the War of Independence, he continued to 
serve his country with his pen. His Influence of the Riding Ideas 
of the i^th Century on the State (Pest, 1851-3 854, German editions 
at Vienna and Leipzig the same year) profoundly influenced 
literature and public opinion in Hungary. On his return home, 
in 1851, he kept resolutely aloof from all political movements. 
In 1859 he published The Guarantees of the Power and Unity of 
Austria (Ger. ed. Leipzig, same year), in which he tried to arrive 
at a compromise between personal union and ministerial responsi- 
bility on the one hand and centralization on the other. After the 
Italian war, however, such a halting-place was regarded as in- 
adequate by the majority of the nation. In the diet of 1861 
Eotvos was one of the most loyal followers of Dcdk, and his 
speech in favour of the “ Address ” (see DeXk, Francis) made 
a great impression at Vienna. The enforced calm which prevailed 
during the next few years enabled him to devote himself once 
more to literature, and, in 1866, he was elected president of the 
Hungarian academy. In the diets of 1865 and 1867 he fought 
zealously by the side of Dedk, with whose policy he now com- 
pletely associated himself. On the formation of the Andr^ssy 
cabinet (Feb. 1867) he once more accepted the portfolio of public 
worship and education, being the only one of the ministers of 
1848 who thus returned to office. H* had now, at last, the 
opportunity of realizing the ideals of a lifetime. That very year 
the diet passed his bill for the emancipation of the Jews ; though 
his further efforts in the direction of religious liberty were less 
successful, owing to the opposition of the Catholics. But his 
greatest achievement was the National Schools Act, the most 
complete system of education provided for Hungary since the 
days of Maria Theresa. Good Catholic though he was (in matters 
of religion he had been the friend and was the disciple of Mont- 
alembert), Eotvos looked with disfavour on the dogma of papal 
infallibility, promulgated in 1870, and when the bishop ol 
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iF^ii^^prochumed it, £ 5 tvid 8 dted him ti» appear the capital 
ad audiendum verbum regium. He was a constant defender of 
the composition with Austria (Amgledch), and durk^ the absence 
of Andrissy used to preside over the council of ministers ; but 
the labours of the last few years were too much for his failing 
health, and he died at Pest on the 2nd of February 1871. On the 
3rd of May 18^9 a statue was erected to him at Pest in the square 
which bears his name. 

Edtvds occupied as prominent a place in Hungarian literature 
as in Hungarian politics. His peculiarity, both as a politician 
and as a statesman, lies in the fact that he was a true philosopher, 
a philosoplicr at heart as wdl as in theory ; and in his poems and 
novels he clothed in artistic forms all the great ideas for which 
he contended in social and political life. The best of his verses 
are to be found in his ballads, but his poems are insignificant 
compared with hk romances. It was The Carthusians ^ written 
on t^ occasion of the floods at Pest in ^838, that fimt took the 
public by storm. The Magyar novel was then in its infancy, 
being chiefly represented by the historico-cpics of J 6sikd. E6tv6s 
first modernised it, giving prominence in his pages to current 
social problems and political aspirations. The famous Village 
Nadwry came still nearer to actual life, while Hungary in iS/ 4 > 
in which the terrible Dozsa Jacquerie (see Dozsa) is so vividly 
described, is especially interesting because it rightly attributes 
the great national catastrophe of MohAcs to the blind selfishness 
of the Magyar nobility and the intense sufferings of the people. 
Yet, as already stated, all these books are written with a moral 
purpose, and their somewhat involved and difficult styb is, 
nowadays at any rate, a trial to those who are acquainted with 
the easy, brilliant and lively novels of Jokai. 

The best edition of Edtvds' collected works is that of i8oi, m 
17 vols. Comparatively few of his writings have been translated, 
but there are a good English version (London^ numerous 

German versions of The Village Notary^ while ihe Emancipation 
of ihe Jews has been translated into Italian and German (Pest. 1841- 
1842), and a German translation of Hungary in 1^14^ under the title 
of J>er Buuemkrisg in Ungam was publi^ed at Post in 1850, 

See A. B 4 n, Life and Art of Baron Joseph Eotvos (Hung.) (Buda- 
pest, is>o2) ; Zoltan Ferenezi, Baron Joseph Eotvos (Hung.) (Buda- 
TOSt, 1903) [this is the best biography] ; and M. Berkovics, 
Baron Joseph Eotvos and the French Literature (Hung.) (Budapest, 
1904). (R. N. B.) 

EPAM1N0N1>AS (f. 418-362), Theban general and statesman, 
bom about 418 b.c. of a noble but impoverished family. For 
his education he was chiefly indebted to Lysis of Tarentum, a 
Pythagorean exile who had found refuge with his father Pol5minis. 
He first comes into notice in the attack upon Mantineia in 385, 
when he fought on the Spartan side and saved the life of his future 
colleague Pebpidas. In his youth Epaminondas took little 
part in public affairs ; he held aloof from the political assassina- 
tions which preceded the Theban insurrection of 379. But in the 
following campaigns against Sparta he rendered good service in 
organizing the Theban defence. In 371 he represented Thebes 
at the congress in Sparta, and by his refusal to surrender the 
Boeotian cities under Theban control prevented the conclusion 
of a general peace. In the ensuing campaign he commanded 
the Boeotian army which met the Peloponnesian levy at Leuctra, 
and by a brilliant victory on this site, due mainly to his daring 
innovations in the tactics of the heavy infantry, established at 
once tJie predominance of Thebes among the land-powers of 
Greece and his own fame as the greatest and most original of 
Greek generals. At the instigation of the Peloponnesian atates 
which armed against Sparta in consequence of this battle, 
Epaminondas in 370 bd a lai^ host into Laconia; though 
unable to capture Sparta he ravaged its territory and dealt a 
lasting blow at Sparta's predominance in Peloponnesus by liber- 
ating the Messenians and rebuilding their capital at Messeite. 
Accused on his return to Thebes of living exceeded the term of 
his command, he made good his defence and was re-elected 
boeotarch. In 369 he forced the Isthmus lines and secured 
Sfcyon for Thebes, but gained no considerable successes. In the 
following year he served -af a common soldier m Thessaly, and 
upon being reinsta^ in command contrived the sale retreat 
of the Theban army from a difficult position. Returning to 


Thessaly next year at the head of an army he procured the 
liberation of Pelopidas from the tyrant Alexander of Pherae 
without strikii^ a blow. In his third expedition (366) to Pelo- 
ponnesus^ Epaminondas again eluded the Isthmus garrison and 
won over the Adhaeans to the Theban alliance. Turning his 
attention to the growing maritime power of Athens, Epaminondas 
next equipped a fleet of 100 triremes, and during a cruise to the 
Propontis detached several states from the Atlienian con- 
federacy. When subsequent complications threatened the 
position of Thebes in Peloponnesus he again mustered a large 
army in order to crush the newly formed %)artan league (362), 
After some masterly operations between Sparta and Mantineia, 
by which he nearly captured both these towns, he engaged in a 
decisive battle on the latter site, and by his vigorous shock 
tactics gained a complete victc^ over his opponents (see 
Mantineia). Epaminondas himself received a severe wound 
during the combat, and died soon after the issue was decided. 

His title to fame rests mainly on his brilliant qualities both 
as a strategist and as a tactician ; his influence on military art 
in Greece was of the greatest. For the purity and uprightness 
of hk chaiacterhe likewise stood in high repute ; his culture and 
elt^uence equalled the highest Attic standard. In politics his 
chief achievement was the final overthrow of Sparta's predomin- 
ance in the l^oponnese ; as a constructive statesman he displayed 
no special talent, and the lofty pam-Hellenic ambitions which are 
imputed to him at any rate never found a practical expression. 

Oamelius Nqx)s, VUa Epaminondas ; Diodorus xv. 52-88 ; 
Xenophon, HeUenica^ vii. ; L. Pom tow, Das Lebm des Epaminondas 
(Berlin, 1870) ; von Stein, Geschichte der spartanischen and thehani- 
schen Hegemonie (Dorpat, 1884), pp. 123 sqq. H. Swoboda in Pauly- 
Wisaowa, RealencyotopddUy v. pt. 2 (Stuttgart, 1905), pp. 2674-2707 ; 
also Army : History ^ § 6. ‘ (M. O. B. C.) 

EPARCH, an official, a governor of a province of Roman 
Greece, whose title was equivalent to, or represented 

that of the Roman praefextus. The area of his administration 
was called an eparchy {hrapyia). The term survives as one of 
the adniinistrative units of modem Greece, the country being 
divided into nomarchies, subdivided into eparchies, again sub- 
divided into demarchies (sec Grbbce : Local Administration). 
“ Eparch " and “ eparchy " are also used in the Russian Orthodox 
Church for a bishop and his diocese respectively. 

EPAULETTE (a FVendi word, from epatde, a shoulder), 
properly a shoulder-piece, and so applied to tbe shoulder-knot of 
ribbon to which a scapulary was attached, worn by members of a 
rcUgiowr order. The military usage was probably derived from 
the metal plate {epaulidre) which protected the shoulder in the 
defensive armour of the i6th century. It was first used merely 
as a shoulder knot to fasten the baldric, and the application of 
it to mark distinctive grades of rank was I’legun in France at the 
suggestion, it is said, of Charles Louis Auguste Fouquet, due de 
Belle-Isle, in 1759. In modem times it always appears as a 
shoulder ornament for military stnd naval uniforms. At first it 
consisted merely of a fringe hanging from the end of the shoulder- 
strap or cord over the sleeve, but towards the end of the i8th 
century it became a solid ornament, consisting of a flat shoulder- 
piece, extended beyond the point of the shoulder into an oval 
plate, from the edge of which hangs a riuck fringe, in the case of 
officers of gold or silver. The epaulette is worn in the British 
navy by officers above the rank of sub-iieutenant ; in the army 
it ceased to be worn about 1855. It is worn by officers in the 
United States navy above the rank of ensign ; since 1872 it is 
only worn by general officers in the army. In most other 
countries epaulettes are worn by officers, and in the French 
army by men also, with a fringe of worsted, various dis- 
tinctions of shape and colour being observed between ranks, 
corps and arms of the service. The ** scale " is similar to the 
epaulette, but has no fringe. 

fiPtE, OHARLflB-MlCHBL, AbbA de l'(i 712-1 789), celebrated 
for his labours in behalf of the deaf and dumb, was bom at Paris 
on the 25th of November 1712, being the son the king's archi- 
tect. He studied for the church, but having declined to sign a 
religtous formula opposed to the doctrines of rile Jansenists, he 
was denied ordination by the bkbop of diocese. He ^n 





devoted harnM to the etudy of law ; but about the time of his 
admission to the bar of Paris, the bishop of Troyes granted him 
ordination, and offered him a canonry in his cathedml. This 
bishop died soon after, and the abb£, coming to Paris, was, on 
account of his relations with Soanen^ the famous Jansenist, 
deprived of his eoclesiastical functions by the archbishop of 
Beaumont. About the same time it happened that he heard 
of two deaf mutes whom a priest lately dead had been endeavour- 
ing to instruct, and he offered to take his place. The Spaniiu*d 
Pereira was then in Paris, exhibiting the results he had obtained 
m the education of deaf mutes ; and it has been affirmed that 
h was from him that obtained his manual aiphaibet. The 
abb^, however, affirmed that he knew nothing of Pereira’s 
method ; and whether he did or not, there can be no doubt that 
he attained far greater success than Pereira or any of his prede- 
cessors, and that the whole system now followed in the instruction 
of deaf mutes virtually owes its origin to his rntelligenoe and 
devotion. In 1755 he founded, for this beneficent purpose, a 
school which he supported at his own expense until has death, 
and which afterwards was succeeded by the ‘‘ Institution 
Nationale des Sourds Muets k Paris,” founded by the National 
Assembly in 1791. He died on the 23rd of December 1789, 
In 1838 a bronze monument was erected over his grave in the 
church of Saint Roch. He published various books on his 
method of instruction, but that published in 1784 virtually 
supersedes all others. It is entitled La Veritable Mani^ dHn- 
strudre les sourds et muetSj confirmee par une longue experience. 
He also began a Dictionnaire genSral des signeSy which was com- 
pleted by his successor, the abb6 Sicard. 

fiPfiE-DE-COMBAT, a weapon still used in France for duel- 
ling, and there and elsewhere (blunted, of course) for exercise 
and amusement in fencing {q,v). It has a sharp-pointed blade, 
about 35 in. long, without any cutting edge, and the guard, or 
shell, is bowl-shaped, having its convexity towards the point. 
The epee is the modem representative of the small-sword, and 
both are distinguished from the older rapier, mainly by being 
several inches shorter and much lighter in wei^t. The small- 
sword (called thus in opposition to the heavy cavalry broadsword) 
was worn by gentlemen in full dress throughout the i8th century, 
and it still survives in the modem English court costume. 

Fencing practice was originally carried on without the pro- 
tection of any mask for the face. Wire masks were not in- 
vented till near 1780 by a famous fencing-master, La Boessi^re 
the elder, and did not come into general use until much later. 
Consequently, in order to avoid dangerous accidents to the 
face, and especially the eyes, it was long the rigorous etiquette 
of the fencing-room that the point should always be kept low. 

In the 17 th centuiy a Scottish nobleman, who had procured 
the assassination of a fencing-master in revenge for having had 
one of his eyes destroyed by the latter at sword-play, pleaded on 
his trial for murder t^t it was the custom to spare the face.” 

Rowlandson’s well-known drawing of a fencing bout, dated 
1787, shows two accomplished amateurs making a foil assault 
without masks, while in the background a less practised one 
is having a wire mask tied on. 

For greater safety the convention was very early arrived at that 
no hits should count in a fencing^bout except those landing on the 
breast. Thus sword-play soon became so unpractical as to lose 
much of its value as a training for war or the duel. For, hits 
with “ sharps ” take effect wherever they are made, and many 
an expert fencer, of the old school has been seriously wounded, or 
lost kts life in a duel, through ioigetting that very simple fact. 

Strangely enough, when masks began to be generally worn, 
and the flemret {anglicey ** foil,” a cheap asMl light substitute for 
the real idp^e) was invenled, fencing prac|ice became gradually 
even more conventional than before. No one seems to have 
underatood that with masks all the conventions could be safely 
done away with, root and branch, and sword*practice might 
assume all the semblance of reality. Nervertheless it shoifid be 
clearly recognised that the basis of modem foal-fencing was laid 
with the 6p6e cr smaH-sword tdone, in and befee^ the days of 
Angelo, of Danet, and the famous chevalier de St George, who 


were among the first to adopt the fleuret also. AH the illustrions 
French praoessors who came after them, such as La BoSssi^re the 
younger, Laiaug^re, Jean Louis, Cordelois, Grisier, Bertrand and 
Robc^, with-amateurs like the baron d’Ezpel^ta, were foil-players 
pure and simple, whose reputations were gained before the 
modem ^pte {kay had any recognized status. It was reserved 
for Jacob, a Parisian fencing-master, to establish in the last 
quarter of the 19th century a definite method of the 
which differed essentially from all its forerunners. He was soon 
followed by Baudry, Spinnewyn, Laurent and Ayat. The 
methods of the four first-named, not differing much inter se, 
are based on the perception that in the real sword fight, where 
hits are effective on sdl parts of the person, the " classics!! ** 
bent<^ann guard, with the foil inclining upwards, is hc^lessly 
bad. It offers a tempting mark in the exposed swordnann itself, 
while the point requires a movement to bring it in line for the 
attack, which involves a fatal loss of time. The 6p^e is really 
in the nature of a short lance held in one hand, and for bom 
rapidity and precision of attack, as well as for the <lefence of the 
sword-arm and the body behind it, a position of guard with the 
arm almost fully extended, and hpie in Une with ike forearm, 
i.s far the safest. Against this guard the direct hmge at the 
body is impossible, except at the risk of a mutual or double 
hit {le coup des deux veuves). No safe attack at the face or 
body can be made without first binding or beating, opposing or 
evading the adverse blade, and such an attack usually involves 
an initial forward movement. Beats and binds of the blade, wiA 
retreats of the body, or counter attacks with opposition, replace 
the old foil^arries in most instances, except at close quarters. 
And much of the offensive is reduced to thrusts at the wrist or 
forearm, intended to disable without seriously wounding the 
adversary. The direct lunge (coup-droit) at the body often 
succeeds in tournaments, but usually at the cost of a counter hit, 
which, though later in time, would be fatal with sharp weapons, 

Ayat’s method, as might be expected from a first-class foil- 
player, is less simple. Indeed for years, too great simplicity 
marked the most successful ^pee-play, because it usually gained 
its most conspicuous victories over those who attempted a foil 
defence, and whose practice gave them no safe strokes for an 
attack upon the extended blade. But by degrees the ^p6Lsts 
themselves discovered new ways of attacking with comparative 
safety, and at the present day a complete 6^-player is master 
of a large variety of attractive as well as scientific movements, 
both of attack and defence. 

It was mainly by amateurs that this development was achieved. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous representat>ve erf the new school is 
J. Joseph-Renaud, a consummate swordsman, who has also been 
a Champion foil-player. Lucien Gauclin, Alibcrt and Edmond 
Wallace may be also mentioned as among the most skilful 
amateurs, Albert Ayat and L. Bouch6 as professors — all of Paris. 
Belgium, Italy and England have also produced ^6ists quite of 
the first rank. 

The ^p6e lends itself to competition far better than the foil, 
and the revival of the small-sword soon gave rise in France to 
“ pools ” and “ tournaments ” in which there was the keenest 
rivalry between all comers. 

In cx)nBidering the ^p 4 e from a British point of view, it may be 
mentioned that it was first introduced publicly in London by 
C. Newton-Robinson at an important assault-at-arms held in 
Steihway Hall on the 4th May 1900. Professor Spinnewyn was 
the principal demonstrator, with his pupil, the late Willy 
Sulzbacher. The next day was held at%e Inns of Court R.V. 
School of Arms, Lincoln’s Inn, the first English open tourna- 
ment for amateurs. It was won by W. SulzbacSher, C. Newton- 
Robinson being second, and Paul Ettlinger, a Fren^ resident in 
London, third. This was immediately followed by the institu- 
tion of the £)p6e Club of London, which, under the successive 
presidencies of a veteran swordsainai, Sir inward Jenkinson, and 
of Lord Desborough, subsequently hdd amnial open international 
tournaments. The winners were: in 1901, Willy Sulzbacher; 
1902, Robert Montgomerie ; 1905, the marquis de Chassdoup- 
Laulmt ; 1904, J. J.-Renaud ; 1905, R. Montgomerie, in 1906 
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the Amateur Fencing Association for the first time recognized 
the best-placed Englishman, Edgar Seligman (who was the 
actual winner), as the English ep6e champion. In 1907 
R. Montgomerie was again the winner, in 1908 C. L. Daniell, 
in 1909 R. Montgomerie. 

Among the most active of the English amateurs who were the 
earliest to perceive the wonderful possibilities of ^p6e-play, it 
is right to mention Captain Hutton, Lord Desborough, Sir 
Cosmo Duff -Gordon, Bart., Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., Lord 
Howard de Walden, Egerton Castle, A. S. Cope, R.A., W. H. C. 
Staveley, C. F. Clay, Lord Morpeth, Evan James, Paul 
King, J. B. Cunliffe, John Norbury, Jr., Theodore A. Cook, 
John Jenkinson, R. Montgomerie, S. Martineau, E. B. Milnes, 
H. J, Law, R. Merivale, the Marquis of Dufferin, Hugh Pollock, 
R. W. Doyne, A. G. Ross, the Hon. Ivor Guest and Henry 
Balfour. 

Among foreign amateurs who did most to promote the use of 
the 6p6e in England were Messrs P. Ettlinger, Anatole Paroissien, 
J. Joseph-Renaud, W. Sulzbacher, Rend Lacroix, H. G. Berger 
and the marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat. 

Epde practice became popular among Belgian and Dutch 
fencers about the same time as in England, and this made it 
possible to set on foot international team-contests for amateurs, 
which have done much to promote good feeling and acquaintance- 
ship among swordsmen of several countries. In 1903 a series of 
international matches between teams of six was inaugurated in 
Paris. Up to 1909 the French team uniformly won the first place, 
with Belgium or England second. 

English fencers who were members of these international 
teams were Lord Desborough, Theodore A. Cook, Bowden, 
Cecil Haig, J. Norbury, Jr., R. Montgomerie, Jo^ Jenkin- 
son, F. Townsend, W. H. C. Staveley, S. Martineau, C. L. 
Daniell, W, Godden, Captain Haig, M. D. V. Holt, Edgar 
Seligman, C. Newton-Robinson, A. V. Buckland, P. M. Davson, 
E. M. Amphlett and L. V. Fildes. In 1906 a British dpde team of 
four, consisting of Lord Desborough, Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon, 
Bart., Edgar Seligman and C. Newton-Robinson, with Lord 
Howard de Walden and Theodore Cook as reserves (the latter 
acting as captain of the team), went to Athens to compete in 
the international match at the Olympic games. After defeat- 
ing the Germans rather easily, the team opposed and worsted the 
Belgians. It thus found itself matched against the French in 
the final, the Greek team having been beaten by the French 
and the Dutch eliminated by the Belgians. After a very close 
fight the result was officially declared a tie. This was the first 
occasion upon which an English fencing team had encountered 
a French one of the first rank upon even terms. In fighting off the 
tie, however, the French were awarded the first prize and the 
Englishmen the second. 

In the Olympic games of London, 1908, the Rp^ International 
Individual Tournament was won by Alibert (France), but 
Montgomerie, Haig and Holt (England) took the 4th, 5th and 
8th places in the final pool. The result of the International 
Team competition was also very creditable to the English repre- 
sentatives, Daniell, Haig, Holt, Montgomerie and Amphlett, 
who by defeating the Dutch, Germans, Danes and Belgians took 
second place to the French. Egerton Castle was captain of the 
English team. 

In open International Tournaments on the Continent, English 
6ptists have also been coming to the front. None had won such 
.a competition up to 1909 outright, but the following had reached 
the final pool : C. Ndwton-Robinson, Brussels, 1901 (loth), 
^tretat, 1904 (6th); E. Seligman, Copenhagen, 1907 (2nd), and 
Paris, 1909 (12th); R. Montgomerie, Paris, 1909 (5th); and 
E. M. Amphlett, Paris, 1909 (loth). 

The method of ascertaining the victor in ep^ ** tournaments ” 
k by dividing the competitors into “ pools,” usually of six or 
eipfht fencers. Ea^h of these fights an assault for first hit only, 
With every other member d the same pool, and he who is least 
often hit, or not at all, is reftraed the winner. If the competitors 
are nuxnerous, fresh pools are formed out of the first two, three 
or four in each pod of the preliminary round, and so on, until a 
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small number are left in for a final pool, the winner of which is 
the victor of the tournament. 

Rp6e fencing can be, and often is, conducted indoors, but one 
of its attractions consists in its fitness for open-air practice in 
pleasant gardens. 

In the use of the the most essential points are (i) the 
position of the sword-arm, which, whether fully extended or not, 
should always be so placed as to ensure the protection of the 
wrist, forearm and elbow from direct thrusts, by the intervention 
of the. guard or shell ; (2) readiness of the legs for irisiant advance 
or retreat ; and (3) the way in which the weapon is held, the best 
position (though hard to acquire and maintain) being that 
adopted by J. J.-Renaud with the fingers over the grip, so that 
a downward beat does not easily disarm. 

The play of individuals is determined by their respective 
temperaments and physical powers. But every fencer should 
be always ready to deliver a well-aimed, swift, direct thrust at 
any exposed part of the antagonist’s arm, his mask or thigh. 
Very men, who are usually not particularly quick on their 
legs, should not as a rule attack, otherwise than by direct 
thrusts, when matched against shorter men. For if they merely 
extend their sword-arm in response to a simple attack, their 
longer reach will ward it off with a stop or counter-thrust. 
Short men can only attack them safely by beating, binding, 
grazing, pressing or evading the blade, and the taller fencers 
must be prepared with all tie well-known parries and counters 
to such offensive movements, as well as with the stop-thrust 
to be made either with advancing opposition or with a retreat. 
Fencers of small stature must be exceedingly quick on their 
feet, unless they possess the art of parrying to perfection, and 
even then, if slow to shift ground, they will continually be in 
danger. With plenty of room, the quick mover can always 
choose the moment when he will be within distance, for an attack 
which his slower opponent will be always fearing and unable to 
prevent or anticipate. 

It is desirable to put on record the modern form of the weapon. 
An average 6pde weighs, complete, about a pound and a half, 
while a foil weighs approximately one- third less. The epee 
blade is exactly like that of the old small-sword after the abandon- 
ment of the ^Uolichtmardc^^ form, in which the of the blade 

was greatly thickened. Jn length from guard or shell to point 
it measures about 35 in., and in width at the shell about jirths 
of an inch. From this it gradually and regularly tapers to 
the point. There is no cutting edge. The side of the ^p^* 
which is usually held uppermost is slightly concave, the other is 
strengthened with a midrib, nearly equal in thickness and 
similar in shape to either half of the true blade. The material 
is tempered steel. There is a haft or tang about 8 in, long, which 
is pushed through a circular guard or shell (“ coquille ”) of convex 
form, the diameter of which is normally 5 in. and the convexity 
1} in. This shell is of steel or aluminium, and if of the latter 
metal, sometimes fortified at the centre with a disk of steel the 
size of a crown piece. The insertion of the haft or tang through 
the shell may be either central or excentric to the extent of about 
I in., for the better protection of the outside of the forearm. 

After passing through the shell, the haft of the blade is in- 
serted in a grip or handle (^^poignet ”), averaging 7 in. in length 
and of quadrangular section, which is made of tough wood 
covered with leather, india-rubber, wound cord or other strong 
material with a rough surface. The grip is somewhat wider than 
its vertical thickness when held in the usual way, and it diminishes 
gradually from shell to pommel for convenience of holding. 
It should have a slight lateral curvature, so that in executing 
i circular movements the pommel is kept clear of the wrist. The 
pommel, usually of ^teel, is roughly spherical or eight-sided, 
and serves as a counterbalance. The end of the haft is riveted 
through it, except in the case of ^^ipSes demontables” which are 
the most convenient, as a blade may be changed by simply un- 
screwing or unlocking the pommel. 

An 4 p 4 e is well balanced and light in Imd when, on poising 
the blade across the forefinger, about i in. in advance of the shell, 
it is in equilibrium. 
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For practice, the point is blunted to resemble the flat head of a 
nail, and is made still more incapable of penetration by winding 
around it a small ball of waxed thread, such as cobblers use. 
This is called the “ button." In competitions various forms of 

boutons marqueurs** all of which ^are unsatisfactory, are 
occasionally used. The pointe like a small tin-tack 

placed head downwards on the flattened point of the and 
fastened on by means of the waxed thread, is, on the contrary, 
most useful, by fixing in the clothes, to show where and when 
a good hit has been made. The point need only protrude 
about -jV^h of an inch from the button. There are several 
kinds of pointes d*arr§t. The best is called, after its inventor, 
the ** L6on Sazie," and has three blunt points of hardened 
steel each slightly excentric. The single point is sometimes 
prevented by the thickness of the button from scoring a 
good hit. 

A mask of wire netting is used to protect the face, and a 
stout glove on the sword hand. It is necessary to wear strong 
clothes and to pad the jacket and trousers at the most exposed 
parts, in case the blade should break unnoticed. A vulnerable 
spot, which ought to he specially padded, is just under the 
sword-arm. 

Bibliography. — Among the older works on the history and 
practice of the small-sword, or 6pce, are the foUowing : — The Scots 
Fencing- Master^ or Compleat Small- swovdsman^ by W. H. Gent 
(Sir William Hope, afterwards baronet) (Edinburgh, 1687), and 
several other works by the same author, of later date, for wliich .see 
Schools and Masters of Fence, by Egerton Castle ; Nouveau tfaiU de 
la perfection sur le fait des arnies, by P. G. F. Girard (Paris, 173^) » 
VEcole des avme^, by M. Angelo (London, 1763) ; LAH des armes, by 
M. Danet (2 vols., Paris, 1766-1767) ; Nouveau traitd de I' art des 
armes, by Nicolas Demeuse (Li6gc, 1778). 

More modem are : Traitc de VaU des armes,^ by la B6cssi6re, Jr. 
(Paris, t8t8) ; Les Arme^ et le duel, by A. Grisier (2nd cd., Paris, 
1847) ; Les Secrets de V^pSe, by the baron de Bazancourt (Paris, 
1862) ; Schools and Masters of Fence, by Egerton Castle (London, 
1885) ; Le Jeu de Vephe, by J. Jacob and Emil Andre (Paris, 1887) ; 
L'Escrime pratique au XJX^ sihle, by Ambroise Baudry (Paris) ; 
L’Escrime d I'^pde, by A. Spinnewyn and Paul Manoury (Parts, i8q8) ; 
The Sword and the Centuries, by Captain Hutton (London, 1901) : “The 
Revival of the Small-sword, by C. Newton-Robinson, in the Nine- 
teenth Century and A fter (London, January 1905) ; Nouveau TraM 
de Pi'ph, by Dr Edom, privately published (Paris, 1908) ; and, most 
important of all, MHhodc d'escrime d I'^pie, by J. Joseph-Renaud, 
privately published (Paris, looy). (C. E. N,-R.) 

EPERJES, a town of Hungary, capital of the county of Sdros, 
190 m. N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 13,098. It is 
situated on the loft bank of the river Tareza, an affluent of the 
Theiss, and has been almost completely rebuilt since a great fire 
in 1887. Eperjos is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, and is 
still partly surrounded by its old walls. It is the seat of a Greek- 
Catholic bishop, and possesses a beautiful c-athedral built in the 
i8th century in late Gothic style. It possesses manufactures of 
cloth, table-linen and earthenware, and has an active trade in 
wine, linen, cattle and grain. About 2 m. to the south is Sovdr 
with important salt-works. 

In the same county, 28 m. by rail N. of Eperjes,is situated the 
old town of Bdrtfa (pop. 6098), which possesses a Gothic church 
from the 14th century, and an interesting town-hall, dating from 
the 15th century, and containing very valuable archives. In 
its neighbourhood, surrounded by pine forests, are the baths of 
Bdrtfa, with twelve mineral springs — iodatc, ferruginous and 
alkaline— used for bathing and drinking. 

About 6 m. N.W. of Eperjes is situated the village of Voros- 
v^ds, which contains the only opal mine in Europe. The opal 
was mined here 800 years ago, and the largest piece hitherto 
found, weighing 2940 carats and estimated to have a value of 

75,000, is preserved in the Court Museum at Vienna. 

Eperjes was founded about the middle.of the 12th century by 
a C-erman colony, and was elevated to the rank of a royal free 
town in 1347 by Louis I. (the Great). It was afterwards fortified 
and received special privileges. The Reformation found many 
early adherents here, and the town played an important part 
during the religious wars of the 17th century. It became famous 
by the so-called “ butchery of Eperjes," a tribunal instituted 
by the Austrian general Caraffa in 1687, which condemned to 


death and confiscated the property of a giwt number of citizens 
accused of Protestantism. During the jr6th and the 17th 
centuries its German educational establishments enjoyed a 
wide reputation. 

£PERNAY, a town of northern France, capitd of an anon- 
dissement in the department of Marne, 88 m, E.N.E. of Paris 
on the main line of the Eastern railway to Ch&lons-sur-Mamc. 
Pop. (1906) 20,291. The town is situated on the left bank of the 
Marne at the extremity of the pretty valley of the Cubry, by 
which it is traversed. In the central and oldwt quarter the 
streets are narrow and irregular ; the surrounding suburbs are 
modem and more spacious, and that of La Folie, on the east, 
contains many handsome villas belonging to rich wine merchants. 
The town has also extended to the right bank of the Marne. 
One of its churches preserves a portal and stained-glass windows 
of the i6th century, but the other public buildings are modem, 
£pemay is best known as the principal entrepot of the Champagne 
wines, which are bottled and kept in extensive vaults in the 
chalk rock on which the town is built. The manufacture of 
the apparatus and material used in the champa^e industry 
occupies many hands, and the Eastern Railway Company has 
important workshops here. Brewing, and the manufacture of 
sugar and of hats and caps, are also carried on. fepemay is the 
seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, and communal colleges for girls and boys. 

£pemay (Sparnacum) belonged to the archbishop of Reims 
from the 5th to the loth century, at which period it came into 
the possession of the counts of Champagne. It suffered severely 
during the Hundred Years’ War, and was burned by Francis 1 . 
in 1544. It resisted Henry of Navarre in 1592, and Marshal 
Biron fell in the attack which preceded its capture. In 1642 
it was, along with Ch&teau-Thierry, erected into a duchy and 
assigned to the duke of Bouillon. 

fiPERNON, a town of northern France in the department of 
Eure-et-Loir, at the confluence of the Drouette and the Guesle, 
17 m. N.E. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906) 2370. It belonged 
originally to the counts of Montfort, who, in the iith century, 
built a castle here of which the ruins are still left, and grated 
a charter to the town. In the 13th century it became an inde- 
pendent lordship, which remained attached to the crown of 
Navarre till, in the i6th century, it was sold by King Henry 
(afterwards King Henry IV. of France) to Jean Louis de Nogaret, 
for whom it was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1581. The new 
duke of fipemon was one of the favourites of Henry III., who 
were called les Mignons ; the king showered favours upon him, 
giving him the posts of colonel -general ki the infantry and of 
admiral of France. Under the reign of Henry IV. he made 
himself practically independent in his government of Provence. 
He was instrumental in giving the regency to Marie de’ Medici in 
1610, and as a result exercised a considerable influence upon the 
government. During his governorship of Guienne in 1622 he 
had some scandalous scenes with the parlement and the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. He died in 1642. His eldest son, Henri de 
Nogaret de la Valette, duke of Candale, served under Richelieu, 
in the armies of Guienne, of Picardy and of Italy. The second 
son of Jean Louis de Nogaret, Bernard, who was bom m 1592, 
and died in 1661, was, like his father, duke of £pemon, colonel- 
general in the infantry and governor of Guienne. After his 
death, the title of duke of fipernon was borne by the families of 
Goth and of Pardaillan. 

EPHBBEUM (from Gr. €</»/iSos, a young man), in architecture, 
a large hall in the ancient Palaestfa furnished with seats 
(Vitruvius v. 11), the length of which should be a third larger 
than the width. It served for the exercises of youths of from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age. 

EPHEBI (Gr. cVf, and i.e» “ those who have reached 
puberty ^’), a name specially given, in Athens and other Greek 
towns, to a class of young men from eighteen to twenty years of 
age, who formed a sort of college under state control. On the 
completion of his seventeenth year the Athenian youth attained 
his civil majority, and, provided he belonged to the first three 
I property classes and passed the scrutiny (doKt/Luuria) as to age# 
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CIVIC descent and physical capabiHty, was enrolled on the register 
ol his deme TyKx/u/utreiei^). He thereby at once 

became liable to the military training and duties, which, at least 
in the earliest times, were the main object of the Ephcbia. 
In the time of Aristotle the names of the enrolled ephebi were 
engraved on a bronze pillar (formerly on wooden tablets) in 
front of the cooncil-chamber. After admission to the college, 
the ephebus took the oath of allegiance, recorded in Pollux and 
Stobaeus (but not in Aristotle), in the temple of Aghurus, and 
was sent to Munychia or Acte to form one of the garrison. At 
the end of the first year of training, the ephebi were reviewed, 
and, if their performance was satisfactory, were provided by the 
state with a spear and a shield, which, together with the chUmys 
(cloak) and peiasus (broad-brimmed ]^t), made up their equip- 
ment. In their second year they were transfeired to other 
garrisons m Attica, patroDed the frontiers, and on occasion took 
an active jjart in war. During these two years they were free 
from tapition, and were not allowed (except in certain cases) to 
appear in law courts as plaintiffs or defendants. The ephebi 
took part in some of the most important Athenian festivals. 
Thus during the Elcusinia they were told off to fetch the sacred 
objects from Eleusis and to escort the image of lacchus on the 
sacred way. They also performed police duty at the meetings 
of the eccksia. 

After the end of the 4th century B.c. the institution underwent 
a radical change. Enrolment ceased to be obligaitory, lasted 
only for a year, and the limit of age was dispensed with. In- 
scriptions attest a continually decreasing number of e|Aebi, and 
with the admission of foreigners the college lost its representative 
national character. This was mainly due to the weakening of 
the military spirit and the progress of intdiectual culture. The 
military element was no longer ah-important, and the ephebia 
became a sort of university for well-to-do young men of good 
family, whose social position has been compared with that of the 
Athenian “ knights of eadier times- The institution las/ted 
till the end of the 3rd century a.d. 

It is probable that the ephebia was in existence in the 5th 
century B.c., and controlled by the Areopagus and stratqgus 
as its moral and military supervisors. In the 4th century t^ir 
place was taken by ten sophronistae (one for each tribe), who, as 
the name implies, took special interest in the morals of those 
under them, their military training being in the hands of experts, 
of whom the chief were the hopl<machus, the acontistes, the 
tOdBotes and the aphetes (instructors respectively in the use of 
arms, javelin-throwing, archery and the use of artillery engines). 
Later, the sophronistae were superseded by a single o&ial called 
cosmetes^ elected for a year by the people, who appointed the 
instructnrs. When the ephebia instead (k a military college 
became a university, the military instructors were replaced by 
philosophers, rhetoricians, grammarians and artists. In Roman 
ttnperial times several new officials were introduced, one of special 
importance being the director of the Diogeneion, where youths 
under age were trained for the ephebia. At this period the college 
of ^hebi was a miniature city ; its members called themselves 
^ citizens,^’ and it possessed an archon, strategus, herald and 
other officiab, after the model of ancient Athens, 

There ih an eTctensive dass of inscriptions, ranging from the 3rd 
centnry B.c. to the 3rd ceniuiy a,p., containing decrees relating to 
the epLebi, their ofacers and instructors, and lists of the same, and 
a whole chapter (42) of the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens is 
devoted to the subject. The most important treatrsefr -on the 
subject are : W. Dittenborger, Ds ephibis Atticis (GdttinffStt,. 1863) ; 
A. Dumont, Essai sut attique (1875-1876) ; L. Graaberger, 

Ersiehune und Unterricht im klassichen Alterium,. iii. (Wurzburg, 
i88i) ; J. P. Mahaffy, Old Greek Education (1881) ; "F. Girard, 
VEducation aihinienne aa V* et JV* siieleavant J.-C. (2nd ed., 1891), 
and article in Darembcrg and Saglio’s DicHonnuiri das aniiquitis 
which contains further bibliographical lelorences ; G. Gflbont, The 
Constitutional AntiquiHes of Athens (Eng. tr., 1893) i Busolt, 
Die griecfiischen Staats-^ und RechtsaltertUmer (1892) T. Thalheim 
and J. Ohler in Pauly- Wissowa, Realmcyclopddie der claseiechen 
AlterHmswisseneehaft, v. pt. 2 (1905) ; W* W. Ci^, Unwerdiy Life 
in Ancient Athene {i&qy). F 

IFHBMERIS (Greek for a diary a table giving fcir stated 
times the appmnt position and ot^r numesisal! partkolars 


relating to a heavenly body. The Astronomed Ephmeris, 
familiarly known as the “ Nautical Almanac,” is a national annual 
publication containing ephemerides of the ^incipal or more 
conspicuous heavenly bodies, elements and other data of eclipses, 
and other matter useful^ to the astronomer and navigator. The 
governments of the United Kingdom, United States, France, 
^rmany and Spain publish such annals. 

EPflESlAMS^ EPISTLE TO THE. This of the New 
Testament, the most general and least occasional and polemic 
of all the ]^uline epistles, a large section of which seems almost 
like the lid:erary elaboration of a theological topic, may best be 
described as a solemn oration, addressed to absent hearers, and 
inten^ not primarily to clarify their minds but to stir their 
emotions. It is thus a true letter, but in the grand styk, veiling 
on the nature not of an essay but a poem. Ephesians has been 
called “ the crown of St Paul’s writings,” and whether it be 
measured by its theological or its literary interest and import- 
ancse, it can fairly dispute with Romans the claim to be his greatest 
epistle. In the public and private use of Christians some parts 
I of Ephesians have been among the most favourite of all New 
Testament passages. like its sister Epistle to the Colossians, it 
represents, whoever wrote it, deep experience and bold use of 
I reflection on the meaning of that experience ; if it be from the 
pen of the Apostle Paul, it reveals to us a distinct and important 
phase of his thought. 

To the nature of the epktle correspond well the facts of its 
title and address. The title To the Ephesians ” is found in the 
Muratorian canon, in Irenaeus, Tertullian and Qement of 
Alexandria, as well as in all the eaarlkst MSS. and versions. 
Marcion, however (r. a.d. i5o)i used and recommended copies 
with the title “ To the Laodiceans.” ITiis would be inexplicable 
if Eph. i. I had read in Marcion’s copies, as it does in most ancient 
authorities, “ To the saints which are at Ephesus ” ; but in fact 
the* words iv of verse i were probably absent. They 

were not contained in the text used by Origen (d. 253) ; Basil 
(d. 379) says that “ ancient copies ” omitted the words ; and 
they are actually omitted by Codices B (Vaticanus, 4th century) 
and u (Sinaiticus, 4th century), together with Codex 67 (nth 
century). The words ” in Ephesus ” were thus probably 
origin^y lacking in the address, and were inserted from the 
suggestion of the title. Either the address was general (‘‘ to 
the saints who are also faithful ”) or else a blank was left. In 
the latter case the name may have been intended to be supplied 
orally, "m communicating the letter, or a different name may 
have been written in each of the individual copies. Under any 
of these hypotheses the address would indicate that we have 
a circular letter, written to* a group of churches, doubtless in 
Asia Minor. This would account for the general character of the 
epistle, as well as for the entire and striking absence of persoiml 
greetings and of concrete allusions to existing circumstances 
among the readers. It appears to have drawn its title, “ lb the 
Ephesians,” from one of the churches for which it was intended, 
perhaps the one from wbieh a copy was secured when Paul’s 
epistles were collected, shortly before or after the year 100. 
That our epistle is the one referred to in Col. iv. 16, which was 
to be had by the Colossians from Laodicea, is not unlikely. 
Such an identification doubtless led Marcion to alter the tide 
in his copies. 

The structure of Ephesians is epistolary ; it opens with the 
usual salutatioD (i. 1-2) and closes with a brief perscmal note and 
formal farewdl(vi. 21-24). In the intervening body of the epistle 
the writer also follows the regular form of a letter.. In an ordinary 
Greek letter (as the papyri show) we should find the salutation 
followed by an expression of gratification over the corre- 
spondent’s good healtl:^ and of prayer for its continuance. Paul 
habitually expanded and deepened this, and, in this case, that 
paragraph is enormously enlarged, so that it may be regarded 
as including chapters i.-iii., aind as carrying the main thought 
of the epifltie. Chapters iv.-vi. merely make application of the 
main ideas worked out m chapters i.-iii. Throughout the epistle 
we have a singular combination of the seemingly desultory 
method of a fatter,, turning aside at a word and straying wherever 
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the mood of the moment leade^ with the firm^ fotwtfd march 
of earnest a/nd mature thought. In this combination resides the 
doubtless unconscious but nevertheless real literary art of the 
composition. 

The fundamental theme of the epistle is The Unity of Mankind 
in Christ, and hence the Unity and Divinity of the Church of 
Christ. God’s purpose from eternity was to unite mankind in 
Christ, and so to bring human history to its goal, the New Man, 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Those who 
have believed in. Christ are the present representatives and result 
of this purpose ; and a clear knowledge of the purpose itself, 
the secret of the ages, has now been revealed to men. This theme 
is not formally discussed, as in a theological treatise, but is 
rather, as it were, celebrated in lofty eulogy and application. 
First, in chapters i.-iii., under the mask of a conventional 
congratulatory paragraph, the writer declares at length the 
privileges which this great fact confers upon those who by faith 
receive the gift of God, and he is thus able to touch on the various 
aspects of his subject. Then, in chapters iv.-vi., he turns, with 
a characteristic and impressive therefore,” to set forth the 
obligations which correspond to the privileges he has just 
expounded. This author is indeed interested to prosecute 
vigorous and substantial thinking, but the mainspring of his 
interest is the conviction that such thought is significant for 
inner and outer life. 

The relationship, both literary and theological, between the 
epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Colossians (q.v.) is very 
close. It is to be seen in many of the prominent ideas of the two 
writings, especially in the developed view of the central position 
of Christ in the whole universe ; in the conception of the Church 
as Christ’s body, of which He is the head ; in the thought of 
the great Mystery, once secret, now revealed. There is further 
resemblance in the formal moral code, arranged by classes of 
persons, and having much the same contents in the two epistles 
(Eph. v. 22-vi. Q ; Col. hi. i8-iv. i). In both, also, Tychicus 
carries the letter, and in almost identical language the readers 
are told that he will by word of mouth give fuller information 
about the apostle’s affairs (Eph. vi. 21-22 ; Col. iv. 7-8). More- 
over, in a great number of characteristic phrases and even whole 
verses the two arc alike. Compare, for instance, Eph. i, 7, 
Col. i. 14 ; Eph. i. ro. Col, i, 20 ; Eph. i. 21, Col. i. 16 ; Eph. i. 
22, 23, Col. i. 18, 19 ; Eph. ii. 5, Col, ii. 13 ; Eph. ii. ii. Col. 
ii. II ; Eph. ii. 16, Col. i. 20 ; Eph, hi. 2, 3, Col. i. 25, 26, and 
many other parallels. Only a comparison in detail will give a 
true impression of the extraordinary degree of resemblance. 
Yet the two epistles do not follow the same course of thought, 
and their contents cannot be successfully exhibited in a common 
synoptical abstract. Each has its independent occasion, purpose, 
character and method ; but they draw largely on a common 
store of thought and use common means of expression. 

The question of the authorship of Ephesians is less important to 
the student of the history of Christian thought than in the case 
ef most of the Pauline epistle.s, because of the generalness of tone 
and’ the lack of specific allusion in the work. It purports to be 
^ Paul, and was held to be his by Marcion and in the Mura- 
torian canon, and by Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, all writing at the end of the 2nd century. No doubt 
of the Pauline authorship was expressed in ancient times ; nor 
is there any lack of early use by writers who make no direct 
quotation, to raise doubts as to the genuineness of the epistle. 
The in'fluence of its language is probably to be seen in Ignatius, 
Polycarp and Hermas, less certainly in the epistle of Bainabaa. 
Some resemblances of expression in Clement of Rome and in 
Second Qement may have significance. There is here abundant 
proof that the epistle was in existence, and was highly valued 
and influential with leaders of Christian thought, about the 
year loo, when persons who had known Paul well were still 
Kving. 

To the evidence given above may be added the use of Ephesians 
in the First Epistle of Peter. If the latter epistle could be finally 
established as genuine, or its date fixed, it would give important 
ertdence with regard to Ephesians ; iMit in the present state 
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of discussion we must confine ourselves to pointing out the 
Some of the more atrtkiag points of contact aitti the following : 
Eph. i. I Pteter i. 3 ; Eph. i. 21, z Peit^r iii. 22 ; E]^. 
ii. 2^ 3, iv, 17, 1 Peter iv. 3 ; Eph. ii. 21, 23, z Peter ii. 5 ; Eph. 
V. 22, 1 Peter iii. i, 2 ; v. 25, i Peter iiL 7, S; £]^. vi. 5, 
I Peter ii. 18, 19. A similar relation exists between Romgns and 
/ Peter. In both cases the dependence is clearly on the paart of 
I Peter ; for ideas and phrases that in Ephesisms and Ramans 
have their firm place in closely Wrought sequences, are found in 
/ Peter with less profound significance and transformed into 
smooth and pointed maxims and apophthegmatic sentences. 

Objections to the genuineness of Ephesians have been urged 
since the early part of the i9lh century. Tte influence of 
Schleiermacher, whose pupil Leonhard Usteri in his Eniwichelung 
der patdiniseken Lehrbegriffs (1824) expressed stro^ doubts as 
to Ephesians, carried weight. He held that Tychicus was ^ 
author. De Wette first (1826) doubted> then (1843) dejwed 
that ths epistle was by Paul. The chief attack came, however, 
from Baur (1845) and his colleagues of the Tubingen school. 
Against the genuineness have appeared Ewald, Renan, Hausrath, 
Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, Pfleiderer, Weizsftcker, Holtzmann, von 
Soden, Schmaedel, von DobseWtz and many others. On the 
other hand, the epistle has been defended by Bleek, Neander, 
Reuss, B. Weiss, Meyer, Sabatier, Lightfoot, Hort, Sanday, 
Bacon, Julicher, Hamock, Zahn and many others. In recent 
years a tendency has been apparent among critics to accept 
Ephesians as a genuine work of Paul. This has followed the 
somewhat stronger reaction in favour of Caiossians. 

Before yaking of the more fundamental grounds ur^d for 
the rejection of Ephesians, we may look at various points of 
detail which are of less significance. 

(i) The style has unquestionably a slow and lumbering 
movement, in. marked contrast with the quick effectiveness of 
Romans and Galatians. The sentences are much longer and less 
vivacious, as any one can see by a superficial examination!. 
But nevertheless there are parts of the earlier epistles where the 
same tendency appears (e.g. Rom. iii. 23-26), and on the whole 
the style shows Paul’s fmiliar traits, (2) The vocabulary is 
said to be peculiar. But it can be shown to be no more so than 
that of Galatians (Zahn, Einleiimg, i. pp. 3655,). On the 
other hand, some words characteristic of Paul’s use appear 
(notably 816, five times), and the most recent and careful 
investigation of Paul’s vocabulary (Nageli, Wovtschaie der 
paulinischen Driefe, 3^5) concludes that the evidence speaks 
for Pauline authorship. (3) Certain phrases have aroused 
suspicion, for instance, the devil ” (vk ii, instead of Paul’s 
usual term “ Satan ”) ; “ his holy apostles and prophets ” (iii, 5, 
as smacking of later fulsomcness) ; “ I Paul ” (iu, i) ; “ unto 
me, who am less than the least of all the saints ” (iii. 8,. as ex- 
aggerated). But these cases, when properly understood and 
calmly viewed, do not carry conviction against the epistle. (4) 
The relation of Ephesians to Colossians would be a serious dffi- 
culty only if Colossians were held to be not by Paul. Those who 
hold to tile genuineness of Colossians find it easier to explain the 
resemblances as the product of the free working of the same 
mind, than as due to a deliberate imitator. Holtzmann’s 
elalxOTte and very ingenious theory (1872) that Colossians has 
been expanded, on the basis of a shorter letter of Paul, by the 
same later hand which had previously written the wheJe of 
Ephesians, has not met with favour from recent scholars. 

But the more serious difficulties which to many minds still 
stand in the way of the acceptance of the epistle have come 
from the de^^elo^d phase of Pauline theology which it shows, 
and from the general background and atmosphere d£ the under- 
lying system of thought, in which the absence of the well-known 
earlier controversies is remarkable, while some thin^ suggesrt 
the tiiought of John and a later age. Among the most important 
points in which the ideas and implications of Ephesians suggest 
an authorship and a period otlwr than that of Paul are the 
following ; 

(a) The union of Gentiles and Jews in one body is already 
accomplished, {h) The Christology is more advanced, uses 
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Alexandrian terms, and suggests the ideas of the Gospel of John, 
ftf) The conception of the Church as the body of Christ is new. 
(rf) There is said to be a general softening of Pauline thought in 
the direction of the Christianity of the and century, while very 
many characteristic ideas of the earlier epistles are absent. 

With regard to the changed state of affairs in the Church, it 
must be said that this can be a conclusive argument only to one 
who holds the view of the Tubingen scholars, that the Apostolic 
Age was all of a piece and was dominated solely by one contro- 
versy. The change in the situation is surely not greater than 
can be imagined within the lifetime of Paul. That the epistle 
implies as already existent a developed system of Gnostic thought 
such as only came into being in the 2nd century is not true, 
and such a date is excluded by the external evidence. As to 
the other points, the question is, whether the admittedly new 
phase of Paul’s theological thought is so different from his earlier 
system as to be incompatible with it. In answering this question 
different minds will differ. But it must remain possible that 
contact with new scenes and persons, and especially such con- 
troversial necessities as are exemplified in Colossians, stimulated 
Paul to work out more fully, under the influence of Alexandrian 
categories, lines of thought of which the germs and origins must 
be admitted to have been present in earlier epistles. It cannot 
be maintained that the ideas of Ephesians directly contradict 
either in formulation or in tendency the thought of the earlier 
epistles. Moreover, if Colossians be accepted as Pauline (and 
among other strong reasons the unquestionable genuineness 
of the epistle to Philemon renders it extremely difficult not to 
accept it), the chief matters of this more advanced Christian 
thought are fully legitimated for Paul. 

On the other hand, the characteristics of the thought in 
Ephesians give some strong evidence confirmatory of the epistle’s 
own claim to be by Paul, {a) The writer of Eph. ii. 11-22 was 
a Jew, not less proud of his race than was the writer of Rom. 
ix.-xi. or of Phil. iii. 4 ff. {h) The centre in all the theology of 
the epistle is the idea of redemption. The use of Alexandrian 
categories is wholly governed by this interest, (t:) The epistle 
shows the same panoramic, pictorial, dramatic conception of 
Christian truth which is everywhere characteristic of Paul. 
{d) Tlie most fundamental elements in the system of thought do 
not differ from those of the earlier epistles. 

The view which denies the Pauline authorship of Ephesians 
has to suppose the existence of a great literary artist and pro- 
found theologian, able to write an epistle worthy of Paul at his 
best, who, without betraying any recognizable motive, presented 
to the world in the name of Paul an imitation of Colossians^ 
incredibly laborious and yet superior to the original in literary 
workmanship and power of thought, and bearing every appear- 
ance of earnest sincerity. It must further be supposed that the 
name and the very existence of this genius were totally forgotten 
in Christian circles fifty years after he wrote. The balance of 
evidence seems to lie on the side of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

If Ephesians was written by Paul, it was during the period 
of his imprisonment, either at Caesarea or at Rome (iii. i, iv. i, 
vi. 20). At very nearly the same time he must have written 
Colossians and Philemon] all three were sent by Tychicus. 
There is no strong reason for holding that the three were written 
from Cae.sarea. For Rome speaks the greater probability of 
the metropolis as the place in which a fugitive slave would try 
to hide himself, the impression given in Colossians of po.ssible 
opportunity for active mission work (Col. iv. 3, 4 ; cf. Acts xxviii. 
30, 31), the fact that Philippians, which in a measure belongs to 
the same group, was pretty certainly written from Rome. As 
to the ('hristians addressed, they are evidently converts from 
heathenism (ii. i, 11-13, 17 f., iii. i, iv. 17); but they are not 
merely Gentile Christians at large, for Tychicus carries the letter 
to them, Paul has some knowledge of their special circumstances 
(i. 15), and they ^ are explicitly distinguished from ‘‘all the 
saints ” (iii. 18, vi.' 18). We may most naturally think of ^em 
as the members of the churlhes of Asia. The letter is very likely 
referred to in Col. iv. 16, although this theory is not wholly free 
from difficulties. 
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EPHESUS, an ancient Ionian city on the west coast of Asia 
Minor. In historic times it was situate on the lower slopes of the 
hills, Coressus and Prion, which rise out of a fertile plain near the 
mouth of the river Cayster, while the temple and precinct of 
Artemis or Diana, to the fame of which the town owed much of 
its celebrity, were in the plain itself, E.N.E. at a distance of about 
a mile. But there is reason to think both town and shrine had 
different sites in pre-Ionian times, and that both lay farther 
south among the foot-hills of Mt. Solmissus. The situation of 
the city was such as at all times to command a great commerce. 
Of the three great river basins of Ionia and Lydia, those of the 
Hermus, Cayster and Maeandcr, it commanded the second, and 
had already access by easy passes to the other two. 

The earliest inhabitants assigned to Ephesus by Greek writers 
are the “ Amazons,” with whom we hear of Leleges, ( arians 
and Pelasgi. In the iith century B.c., according to tradition 
(the date is probably too early), Androclus, son of the Athenian 
king Codrus, landed on the spot with his lonians and a mixed 
body of colonists ; and from his conquest dates the history of 
the Greek Ephesus. The deity of tlie city was Artemis ; but 
wc must guard against misconception when we use that name, 
remembering that slie bore close relation to the primitive Asiatic 
goddess of nature, whose cult existed before the Ionian migration 
at the neighbouring Ortygia, and that she always remained the 
virgin-mother of all life and esf)ecially wild life, and an embodi- 
ment of the fertility and productive power of the earth. The 
well-known monstrous representation of her, as a figure with 
many breasts, swathed below the waist in grave-cloth cs, was 
probably of late and alien origin. In early Ionian times she 
seems to have been represented as a natural matronly figure, 
sometimes accompanied by a child, and to have been a more 
typically Hellenic goddess than she became in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. 

Twice in the period 700-^500 b.c. the city owed its preservation 
to the interference of the goddess ; once when the swarms of 
the Cimmerians overran Asia Minor in the 7th century and burnt 
the Artemision itself ; and once when Croesus be.sicged the town 
in the century succeeding, and only retired after it liad solemnly 
dedicated itself to Artemis, the sign of such dedication being the 
stretching of a rope from city to sanctuary. Croesus was eager in 
every way to propitiate the goddess, and since about this tinie 
her temple was being restored on an enlarged scale, he presented 
most of the columns required for the building as well as some 
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the mood of the moment leade^ with the firm^ fotwtfd march 
of earnest a/nd mature thought. In this combination resides the 
doubtless unconscious but nevertheless real literary art of the 
composition. 

The fundamental theme of the epistle is The Unity of Mankind 
in Christ, and hence the Unity and Divinity of the Church of 
Christ. God’s purpose from eternity was to unite mankind in 
Christ, and so to bring human history to its goal, the New Man, 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Those who 
have believed in. Christ are the present representatives and result 
of this purpose ; and a clear knowledge of the purpose itself, 
the secret of the ages, has now been revealed to men. This theme 
is not formally discussed, as in a theological treatise, but is 
rather, as it were, celebrated in lofty eulogy and application. 
First, in chapters i.-iii., under the mask of a conventional 
congratulatory paragraph, the writer declares at length the 
privileges which this great fact confers upon those who by faith 
receive the gift of God, and he is thus able to touch on the various 
aspects of his subject. Then, in chapters iv.-vi., he turns, with 
a characteristic and impressive therefore,” to set forth the 
obligations which correspond to the privileges he has just 
expounded. This author is indeed interested to prosecute 
vigorous and substantial thinking, but the mainspring of his 
interest is the conviction that such thought is significant for 
inner and outer life. 

The relationship, both literary and theological, between the 
epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Colossians (q.v.) is very 
close. It is to be seen in many of the prominent ideas of the two 
writings, especially in the developed view of the central position 
of Christ in the whole universe ; in the conception of the Church 
as Christ’s body, of which He is the head ; in the thought of 
the great Mystery, once secret, now revealed. There is further 
resemblance in the formal moral code, arranged by classes of 
persons, and having much the same contents in the two epistles 
(Eph. v. 22-vi. Q ; Col. hi. i8-iv. i). In both, also, Tychicus 
carries the letter, and in almost identical language the readers 
are told that he will by word of mouth give fuller information 
about the apostle’s affairs (Eph. vi. 21-22 ; Col. iv. 7-8). More- 
over, in a great number of characteristic phrases and even whole 
verses the two arc alike. Compare, for instance, Eph. i, 7, 
Col. i. 14 ; Eph. i. ro. Col, i, 20 ; Eph. i. 21, Col. i. 16 ; Eph. i. 
22, 23, Col. i. 18, 19 ; Eph. ii. 5, Col, ii. 13 ; Eph. ii. ii. Col. 
ii. II ; Eph. ii. 16, Col. i. 20 ; Eph, hi. 2, 3, Col. i. 25, 26, and 
many other parallels. Only a comparison in detail will give a 
true impression of the extraordinary degree of resemblance. 
Yet the two epistles do not follow the same course of thought, 
and their contents cannot be successfully exhibited in a common 
synoptical abstract. Each has its independent occasion, purpose, 
character and method ; but they draw largely on a common 
store of thought and use common means of expression. 

The question of the authorship of Ephesians is less important to 
the student of the history of Christian thought than in the case 
ef most of the Pauline epistle.s, because of the generalness of tone 
and’ the lack of specific allusion in the work. It purports to be 
^ Paul, and was held to be his by Marcion and in the Mura- 
torian canon, and by Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, all writing at the end of the 2nd century. No doubt 
of the Pauline authorship was expressed in ancient times ; nor 
is there any lack of early use by writers who make no direct 
quotation, to raise doubts as to the genuineness of the epistle. 
The in'fluence of its language is probably to be seen in Ignatius, 
Polycarp and Hermas, less certainly in the epistle of Bainabaa. 
Some resemblances of expression in Clement of Rome and in 
Second Qement may have significance. There is here abundant 
proof that the epistle was in existence, and was highly valued 
and influential with leaders of Christian thought, about the 
year loo, when persons who had known Paul well were still 
Kving. 

To the evidence given above may be added the use of Ephesians 
in the First Epistle of Peter. If the latter epistle could be finally 
established as genuine, or its date fixed, it would give important 
ertdence with regard to Ephesians ; iMit in the present state 
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of discussion we must confine ourselves to pointing out the 
Some of the more atrtkiag points of contact aitti the following : 
Eph. i. I Pteter i. 3 ; Eph. i. 21, z Peit^r iii. 22 ; E]^. 
ii. 2^ 3, iv, 17, 1 Peter iv. 3 ; Eph. ii. 21, 23, z Peter ii. 5 ; Eph. 
V. 22, 1 Peter iii. i, 2 ; v. 25, i Peter iiL 7, S; £]^. vi. 5, 
I Peter ii. 18, 19. A similar relation exists between Romgns and 
/ Peter. In both cases the dependence is clearly on the paart of 
I Peter ; for ideas and phrases that in Ephesisms and Ramans 
have their firm place in closely Wrought sequences, are found in 
/ Peter with less profound significance and transformed into 
smooth and pointed maxims and apophthegmatic sentences. 

Objections to the genuineness of Ephesians have been urged 
since the early part of the i9lh century. Tte influence of 
Schleiermacher, whose pupil Leonhard Usteri in his Eniwichelung 
der patdiniseken Lehrbegriffs (1824) expressed stro^ doubts as 
to Ephesians, carried weight. He held that Tychicus was ^ 
author. De Wette first (1826) doubted> then (1843) dejwed 
that ths epistle was by Paul. The chief attack came, however, 
from Baur (1845) and his colleagues of the Tubingen school. 
Against the genuineness have appeared Ewald, Renan, Hausrath, 
Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, Pfleiderer, Weizsftcker, Holtzmann, von 
Soden, Schmaedel, von DobseWtz and many others. On the 
other hand, the epistle has been defended by Bleek, Neander, 
Reuss, B. Weiss, Meyer, Sabatier, Lightfoot, Hort, Sanday, 
Bacon, Julicher, Hamock, Zahn and many others. In recent 
years a tendency has been apparent among critics to accept 
Ephesians as a genuine work of Paul. This has followed the 
somewhat stronger reaction in favour of Caiossians. 

Before yaking of the more fundamental grounds ur^d for 
the rejection of Ephesians, we may look at various points of 
detail which are of less significance. 

(i) The style has unquestionably a slow and lumbering 
movement, in. marked contrast with the quick effectiveness of 
Romans and Galatians. The sentences are much longer and less 
vivacious, as any one can see by a superficial examination!. 
But nevertheless there are parts of the earlier epistles where the 
same tendency appears (e.g. Rom. iii. 23-26), and on the whole 
the style shows Paul’s fmiliar traits, (2) The vocabulary is 
said to be peculiar. But it can be shown to be no more so than 
that of Galatians (Zahn, Einleiimg, i. pp. 3655,). On the 
other hand, some words characteristic of Paul’s use appear 
(notably 816, five times), and the most recent and careful 
investigation of Paul’s vocabulary (Nageli, Wovtschaie der 
paulinischen Driefe, 3^5) concludes that the evidence speaks 
for Pauline authorship. (3) Certain phrases have aroused 
suspicion, for instance, the devil ” (vk ii, instead of Paul’s 
usual term “ Satan ”) ; “ his holy apostles and prophets ” (iii, 5, 
as smacking of later fulsomcness) ; “ I Paul ” (iu, i) ; “ unto 
me, who am less than the least of all the saints ” (iii. 8,. as ex- 
aggerated). But these cases, when properly understood and 
calmly viewed, do not carry conviction against the epistle. (4) 
The relation of Ephesians to Colossians would be a serious dffi- 
culty only if Colossians were held to be not by Paul. Those who 
hold to tile genuineness of Colossians find it easier to explain the 
resemblances as the product of the free working of the same 
mind, than as due to a deliberate imitator. Holtzmann’s 
elalxOTte and very ingenious theory (1872) that Colossians has 
been expanded, on the basis of a shorter letter of Paul, by the 
same later hand which had previously written the wheJe of 
Ephesians, has not met with favour from recent scholars. 

But the more serious difficulties which to many minds still 
stand in the way of the acceptance of the epistle have come 
from the de^^elo^d phase of Pauline theology which it shows, 
and from the general background and atmosphere d£ the under- 
lying system of thought, in which the absence of the well-known 
earlier controversies is remarkable, while some thin^ suggesrt 
the tiiought of John and a later age. Among the most important 
points in which the ideas and implications of Ephesians suggest 
an authorship and a period otlwr than that of Paul are the 
following ; 

(a) The union of Gentiles and Jews in one body is already 
accomplished, {h) The Christology is more advanced, uses 
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aculpturod drums (^olunmae caelatae) of the latest temple^ and 
archaic sculptures from the drums and parapet o£ the earlier 
building. He also made accurate measurements and a plan 
of the Hellenistic temple^ found many inscriptiions and a few 
miscellaneous antiquities, and had begun to explore the Precinct, 
when the great expense and other considerations induced the 
trustees of the British Museum to suspend his operations in 1874. 
Wood made two subsequent attempts to resume work, but failed ; 
and the site lay desolate till 1904, when the trustees, wishing 
to have further information about the earlier strata and the 
Precinct, sent D. G. Hogarth to re-examine the remains- As a 
result of six montlis* work, Wood’s earliest temple ” was re- 
deared and planned, remains of three earlier shrines were found 
beneath it, a rich deposit of offerings, &c., belonging to the earliest 
shrine was discovered, and tentative explorations were made 
in the Precinct. TTjis deep digging, however, which reached 
the sand of the original marsh, released much ground water and 
resulted in the permanent flooding of the site. 

The history of tlie Artemision, as far as it can be inferred 
from the remains, is as follows, {i) There was no temple on the 
plain previous to the Ionian occupation, the primeval seat of 
the nature-goddess having been in the southern hills, at Ortygia 
(near mod. Arvalia). Towards the end of the 8th century b.c. 
a small shrine came into existence on the plain. This was little 
more than a small platform of green schist with a sacred tree 
and an altar, and perhaps later a wooden icon (image), the whole 
enclosed in a temenos : but, as is proved by a great treasure of 
objects in precious and other metals, ivory, bone, crystal, paste, 
glass, terra-cotta and other materials, found in 1904-1905, 
partly within the platform on which the cult-statue stood and 
partly outside, in the lowest stratum of deposit, this early shrine 
was presently enriched by Greeks with many and splendid 
offerings of Hellenic workmanship. A large number of electron 
coins, found among these offerings, and in style the earliest of 
their dass known, combine with other evidence to date the whole 
treasure to a period considerably anterior to the reign of Croesus. 
This treasure is now divided between the museums of Constanti- 
nople and London. (3) Witliin a short time, perhaps after the 
Cimmerian sack (? 650 b.c.), this shrine was restored, slightly 
enlarged, and raised in level, but not altered in character. (3) 
About the close of tlie century, for some reason not known, 
but possibly owing to collapse brought about by the marshy 
nature of the site, this was replaced by a temple of regular 
Hellenic form. The latter was built in relation to the earlier 
central statue-base but at a higher level than either of its pre- 
decessors, doubtless for dryness’ sake. Very little but its founda- 
tbns was spared by later builders, and there is now no certain 
evidence of its architectural character ; but it is very probable 
that it was the early temple in which the Ionic order is said to 
have been first used, after the colonists had made use of Doric 
in their earlier constructions {e.g, in the Panionion) ; and that 
it was the work of the Cnossian Chersiphron and his son, Meta- 
genes, always regarded afterwards as the first builders of a 
regulw Artemision, Their temple is said by Strabo to have been 
made bigger by another architect. (4) The latter’s work must 
have been the much huger temple, exposed by Wood, and 
usually known as the Archaic or Croesus temple. This overlies 
the remains of No. 3, at a level higher by about a metre, and the 
area of its c€lla alone contains the whole of the earlier shrines. 
Its central point, however, was still the primitive statue-base, 
now enlarged and heigl^tened. About half its pavement, parts 
of the celle wolb and of three columns of the peristyle, and the 
foundations of nearly all the platform, are still in position. The 
visible work was all of very fine white marble, quarried about 
7 m. N.E., near the modem Kos Bunor. Fragments of relief- 
sculptures belonging to the parapet and columns, and of ffuted 
drums and Oapitals, cornices and other architectural memben 
have been retovered, showing that the workmanship and Ionic 
tityk were of the highest excellence, and that the building 
presented a variety of ornament, rare among Hellenic temples. 
The wholeiground«^an covered about 80,000 sq» ft. The height 
of the temito is doubtful, the measurements of columns given 


us by later authority having reference probal^y to its successor, 
the height of which was considered abnormal and marvellous. 
Judged by the diameter of the drums, the columns of the Croesus 
temple were not two-thirds of the height of those of the Hellen- 
istic temple. This fourth temple is, beyond question, that to 
which Croesus contributed, and it was, therefore, in process of 
building about 540 b.c. Our authorities seem to be referring to 
it when they tell us that the Artemision was raised by common 
contribution of the great cities of Asia, and took 120 years to 
complete. It was dedicated with great ceremony, probably 
between 430 and 420 b.c., and the famous Timotheus, son of 
Thersander, carried off the magnificent prize for a lyric ode 
against all comers. Its original architects were, probably, 
Paeonius of Ephe- 
sus, and Demetrius, 
a Upof of the shrmc 
itself: but it has 
been suggested that 
the latter may have 
been rather the 
actual contracting 
builder than the 
architect. Of this 
temple Herodotus 
sperms us existing 
in his day ; and un- 
less weight be given 
to an isolated state- 
ment of Eusebius, 
that it was burned 
about 395 B.C., we 
must assume that it 
survived until the 
night when one 
Hcrostratus, de- 
sirous of acquiring 
eternal fame if only 
by a great crime, 
set it alight This 
is said to have hap- 
pened in 356 B.c. on 
the October night 
on which Alexander 
the Great came into 
the world, and, as 
Hegesias said, the 
goddess herself was 
absent, assisting at 
the birth ; but the 
exactness of tliis 
portentous syn- 
chronism makes the 
date suspect (5) It 
was succeeded by 
what is called the Hellenistic temple, begun almost immedi- 
ately after the catastrophe, according to plans drawn by 
the famous Dinocrates the architect of iUexandria. The 
platform was once more raised to a higher level, some 7 
ft. above that of the Archaic, by means of huge foundation 
blocks bedded upon the earlier structures ; and this increase 
of elevation necessitated a slight expansion of the area all 
round, and ten steps in place of three. The new columns were 
of greater diameter than the old and over 60 ft. high ^ and 
from its great height the whole structure was regarded as a 
marvel, oaid accounted one of the wonders of the world. Since, 
however, other Greek temples had colonnades hardly less high, 
and were of equal or greater area, it has been suggested that the 
Ephesiao temple had some distinct element of grandiosity, no 
longer known to us— perhaps a lofty sculptured parapet or 
some imposing form of podium. Bede, in his treatise Dt sepu 
mundi, describes a stupendous erection of several storeys ; 
but his other descriptions are so fantastic that no credence can 
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be attached to this. The fifth ternple was once more of Ionic 
ordei) but the finish and style of its details os attested by existing 
remains were inferior to those of its predecessor. The great 
Sculptured drums and pedestals, now in the British Museum, 
belong to the lower part of certain of its columns : but nothing 
of its frieze or pediments (if -it had any) has been lecovcrcd. 
Begun probably before 350 b.c., it was in building when Alexander 
came to Ephesus in 334 and offered to bear the cost of its comple- 
tion. It was probably finished by the end of the century ; for 
Pliny the Elder states that its cypress-wood doors had been in 
existence for 400 years up to his time. H stood intact, except 
for very partial restorations, till a.d, 262 when it was sacked and 
burned by the Goths ; but it appears to have been to some 
extent restored afterwards, and its cult no doubt survived till 
the Edict of Theodosius closed the pagan temples. Its material 
was then quarried extensively for the construction of the great 
cathedral of St John Theoldgos on the neighbouring hill (Ayas- 
soluk), and a largo Byzantine building (a church ?) came into 
existence on the central part of its denuded site, but did not 
last long. Before the Ottoman conquest its remains were already 
buried under several feet of silt. 

The organization of the temple hierarchy, and its customs 
and privileges, retained throughout an Asiatic character. The 
priestesses of the goddess were Topdivot (i,c. unwedded), and 
her priests were compelled to celibacy. The chief among the 
latter, who bore the Persian name of Megabyzus and the 'Greek 
title Neocorus, was doubtless a power in the state as well as a 
dignitary of religion. His official dress and spadonic appearance 
are probably revealed to us by a small ivory statuette found by 
D. G. Hogarth in 1005. Besides these there was a vast throng 
of dependents who lived by the temple and its services — theologi, 
who may have expounded sacred legends, hymnndiy who composed 
hymns in honour of the deity, and others, together with a great 
crowd of hieroi who performed more menial offices. The making 
of shrines and images of the goddess occupied many hands. To 
support this greedy mob offenngs flowed in in a constant streaun 
from votaries and from visitors, who contributed sometimes 
money, sometimes statues and works of art. These latter so 
accumulated that the temple became a rich museum, among 
the chief treasures of which were the figures of Amazons.soiilptured 
in competition by Pheidias, J’olyclitus, Cresilas and J’hradmon, 
and the painting by Apelles of Alexander holding a thunderbolt. 
The temple was iilso richly endowed with lands, and possessed 
the fishery of the Selinusian lakes, with other large revenues. 
But perhaps the most important of all the privileges possessed 
by the goddess and her priests was that of asylum. Fugitives 
from justice or vetigeance who reached her precincts were per- 
fectly safe from all pursuit and arrest. The boundaries of the 
space possessing such virtue were from time to time enlarged. 
Mithradates extended them to a bowshot from the temple in all 
directions, and Mark Antony imprudently allowed them to take 
in part of the city, which part thus became free of all law, and a 
haunt of thieves and villains. Augustus, while leaving the right 
of asylum untouched, diminished the space to which the privilege 
belonged, and built round it a wall, which still surrounds the 
ruins of the temple at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
bearing an inscription in Greek and Latin, which states that it 
was erected in the proconsulship of Asinius Callus, out of the 
revenues of the temple. The right of asylum, however, had once 
more to be defended by a deputation sent to the emperor Tiberius, 
Besides being a place of worship, a museum and a sanctuary, 
the Ephesian temple was a great bank. Nowhere in Asia could 
money ^ more safely bestowed, and both kings and private 
persons placed their treasures under the guardianship of the 
goddess. 

The Ct/y.— After Wood’s superficial explorations, the city 
remained desolate till 1894, when the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute obtained a concession for excavatian and began 
systematic work. This has continued regularly ever since, but 
W beetn carried down no farther than the imperial stratum. 
The main ar^ of operation have been : (i) The Great Theatre, 
The stage buildings, orchestra and lower parts of the cavea have 


been cleared. In the process considerable additions were made 
to Wood’s find of sculptures in marble and bronze, and of in- 
scriptions, including missing parts of the Vibius Salutaris texts. 
This theatre has a peculiar interest as the scene of the tumult 
aroused by the mission of St Paul ; but the existing remains 
represent a reconstruction carried out after his time. (2) The 
Hellenistic Agora, a huge square, surrounded by porticoes, 
lying S.W. of tlie theatre and having fine public halls on the S. 
It has yielded to the Austrians fine sculpture in marble and 
bronze and many inscriptions. (3) The Roman Agora, with its 
large halls, lying N.W. of the theatre. Here were' found many 
inscriptions of Roman date and some statuary! (4) A street 
running from the S.E, angle of the Hellenic ^ora towards the 
Magnesian gate, 1 ‘his was found to be lined with pedestals of 
honorific statues and to have on the west side a remarkable 
building, stated in an inscription to have been a library. The 
tomb of the founder, T. Julius Celsus, is hard by, and some fine 
Roman reliefs, which once decorated it, have been sent to 
Vienna. (5) A street running direct to the port from the theatre. 
This is of great breadth, and had a Horologion half-way down 
and fine porticoes and simps. It was known as the Arcadiane 
after having been restored at a higher level than formerly by the 
emperor Arcadius (a.d. 395). It leaves on the right the great 
Thermae of Constantine, of which the Austrians have cleared 
out the south-east part. This huge pile used to be taken for 
the Artemision by early visitors to Ephesus. Part of the quays 
and buildings round the port were exposed, after measures had 
been taken to drain the upper part of the marsh. (6) The 
Double Church of the Virgin “ Deipara ” in the N.W. of the city, 
wherein the council of 431 was held, Here interesting inscriptions 
and Byzantine architectural remains were found. Asides these 
excavated monuments, the Stadion ; the enceinte of fortifications 
erected by Lysimachus, which runs from the tower called the 
“ Prison of St Paul ” and right along the crests of the Bulbul 
(Prion) and Panajir hills ; the round monument miscalled the 
“ Tomb of St Luke ” ; and the Opistholeprian gymnasium near 
the Magnesian gate, are worthy of attention. 

The work done by the Austrians enables a good idea to be 
obtained of the appearance presented by a great Graeco-Roman 
city of Asia in the last days of its prosperity. It may be realized 
better there than anywhere how much architectural splendour 
was concentrated in the public quarters. But the restriction 
of the clearance to the upper stratum of deposit has prevented 
tlie acquisition of much further knowledge. Both the Hellenistic 
and, still more, the original Ionian cities renjain for the most part 
unexplored. It should, however, be added that very valuable 
topographical exploration lias been carried out in the environs 
of Ephesus by members of the Austrian expedition, and that the 
F^phesian district is now mapped more satisfactorily than any 
other district of ancient interest in Asia Minor. 

The Turkish village of Ayassoluk (the modern representative 
of Ephesus), more than a mile N.E. of the ancient city, has 
revived somewhat of receni years owing to the development 
of its fig gardens by the Aidin railway, which passes through thfl 
upper part of the plain. It is noteworthy for a splendid ruined 
mosque built by the Seljuk, Isa Bey IL, of Aidin, m 1375, which 
contains magnificent columns : for a castle, near which Ue 
remains of the pendentives from the cupola of the great cathedral 
of St John, now deeply buried in its own, ruins : and for an 
^ueduct, Turkish baths and mosque-tombs. There is a fair 
inn managed by the Aidin Railway Con^any. 
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EPHEQUS, C0UNC91L OF« This Church council was convened 
in 431 for the purpose of takmg autthoritative action concerning 
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the doctrine of the person of Christ. The councils of Nicaea and 
Constantinople had asserted the full divinity and real humanity 
of Christ, without, however, defining the manner of their union. 
The attempt to solve the apparent incongruity of a perfect union 
of two complete and distinct natures in one person produced 
first Apollinarianism-, which substituted the divine Logos for 
the human vovs or TFcP/xa of Jesus, thereby detracting from the 
completeness of his humanity ; and then Nestorianism, which 
destroyed the unity of Christ’s person by affirming that the divine 
Logos dwelt in the man Jesus as in a temple, and that the union 
of the two was in respect of dignity, and furthermore that, 
inasmuch as the Logos could not have been born, to call Mary 
OtoTOKos, “ Godbearer,” was absurd and blasphemous. The 
Alexandrians, led by Cyril, stood for the doctrine of the perfect 
union of two complete natures in one person, and made 
the shibboleth of orthodoxy. The theological controversy was 
intensified by the rivalry of the two patriarchates, Alexandria 
and Constantinople, lor the primacy of the Last. As bishop 
of Constantinople Nestorius naturally looked to the emperor 
for support, while Cyril turned to Rome. A Roman synod in 
/\^o found Nestorius heretical and decreed his excommunica- 
tion unless he should recant. Shortly afterwards an Alex- 
andrian synod condemned his doctrines in twelve anathemas, 
which only provoked counter -anathemas. The emperor now 
intervened and summoned a council, which met at Ephesus 
on the 22nd of June 431. Nestorius was present with an armed 
escort, but refused to attend the council on the ground that the 
patriarch of Antioch (his friend) had not arrived. The council, 
nevertheless, proceeded to declare him excommunicate and 
deposed. When the Roman legates appeared they “examined 
and approved ” the acts of the council, whether as if thereby 
giving them validity, or as if concurring with the council, is a 
question not easy to answer from the records. Cyril, the presi- 
dent, apparently regarded the subscription of the legates as the 
acknowledgment of “ canonical agreement ” with the synod. 

The disturbances that followed the arrival of John, the 
patriarch of Antioch, are sufficiently described in the article 
Nestorius. 

The emperor finally interposed to terminate that scandalous 
strife, banished Nestorius and dissolved the council. Ultimately 
he gave decision in favour of the orthodox. The council was 
generally received as ecumenical, even by the Antiochenes, and 
the differences between Cyril and John were adjusted (433) by 
a “ Union Creed,” which, however, did not prevent a recrudescence 
of theological controversy. 

See Mansi iv. pp. 567-1482, v. pp. 1-1025 ; Hardouin i. pp. 1271- 
1722 ; Hefele (2ncfed.) ii. pp. i4^-i47 trans. iii. pp. 1-114) : 

Peltanus, 55. Magni et Ecumen. Cone. Ephesini primi Acta omnia 
. . . (Ingolstadt, 157O); Wilhelm KracU, Koptische Akten zam 
Epkes. Konzil . . . (Leipzig, 1904) ; also the articles Nestorius ; 
Cyril ; Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The so-called “ Robber Synod ” of Ephesus {Latrocinium 
Ephesinum) of 449, although wholly irregular and promptly 
repudiated by the church, may, nevertheless, not improperly 
be treated here. The archimandrite Eutyches {q.v,) havmg been 
deposed by his bishop, Flavianus of Constantinople, on account 
of his heterodox doctrine of the person of Christ, had appealed 
to Dioscurus, the successor of Cyril in the see of Alexandria, who 
restored him and moved the emperor Tlieodosius 11 . to summon 
a council, which should “ utterly destroy Nestorianism.” Rome 
recognizing that she had more to fear from Alexandria, departed 
from her traditional poJicy and' sided with Constantinople. The 
council of 130 bishops, which convened on the 8th of August 
449, was completely dominated by Dioscurus. Eutyches was 
acquitted of heresy and reinstated, Flavianiis and other bishops 
deposed, the Roman legates insulted, and all opposition was 
overborne by intimidation or actual violence. The death of 
Flavianus, which soon followed, was attributed to injuries 
received in this s^nod j but the proof of the charge leaves some- 
thing to be desired. . P 

The emperor confirmed the synod, but the Eastern Church 
was divided upon the question of acceptjing it, aiid Led I. of 
Rome excommunicated Dioscurus, refused ' to recognize the 


successor of Flavianus and demanded a new and greater council. 
The death of Theodosius 11 . removed the main support of Dios- 
curus, and cleared the way for the council of Chalcedon {g*v.), 
which deposed the Alexandrian and condemned Eutychianism. 

See Mansi vi. pp. 505 &qq., 606 aqq. ; Hardouin ii. 71 sqq. ; 
Hefele (2nd ed.) ii. pp. 349 ^q. (Eng. trans. iii. pp. 221 sqq.) ; 
S. G. F. Perry, The Second Synod of Ephesus (Dartford, i88i) ; 
i’AbbC* Marlin, Actes du brigandage d’^phdse (Amiens, 1874) and 
Le Pseudo-svnode connu dans thistoire sous le Jtom de brigandage 
d*£phdse (Paris, 1875). (T. F. C.) 

EPHOD, a Hebrew ^vord {ephod) of uncertain meaning, retained 
by the translators of the Old Testament. In the post-exilic 
priestly writings (5th century B.c. and later) the ephod forms 
part of the gorgeous ceremonial dress of the high-priest (see 
Ex. xxix. 5 sq. and especially Ecclus. xlv. 7-1 $). It was a very 
richly decorated object of coloured threads interwoven witli 
gold, worn outside the luxurious mantle or robe ; it was kept 
in place by a girdle, and by shoulder-pieces (?), to which were 
attached brooches of onyx (fastened to the robe) and golden 
rings from which hung the “ breastplate ” (or rather pouch) 
containing the sacred lots, Urim and Thummim. The somewhat 
invoKed description in Ex. xxviii. 6 sqq., xxxix. 2 sqq. (see V. 
Rysscl’s ed. of Dillmann’s commentary on Kx.-Lev.) leaves it 
uncertain whether it covered the back, encircling the body like 
a kind of waistcoat, or only the front ; at all events it was not 
a garment in the ordinar)^ sense, and its a.ssociation with the 
sacred lots indicates that the ephod was used for divination 
(cf. Num. xxvii. 21), and had become the distinguishing feature 
of the leading priestly line (cf. i Sam. ii. 28).^ But fyom other 
passages it seems that the ephod had been a familiar object 
whose use was by no means so restricted. Like the teraphim 
(o.v.) ii was part of the common slock of Hebrew cult ; it is borne 
(rather than worn) by persons acting in a priestly character 
(Samuel at Shiloh, priests of Nob, David), it is part of the worship 
of individuals (Gideon at Ophrah), and is found in a private 
shrine with a lay attendant (Micah ; Judg. xvii. 5 ; see, however, 
w. io--i3).‘^ Nevertheless, while the prophetical teaching came 
to regard the ephod as contrary to the true worship of Yahweh, 
the priestly doctrine of the post-exilic age (when worship was 
withdrawn from the community at large to the recognized priest- 
hood of Jerusalem) has retained it along with other remains of 
earlier usage, legalizing it, as it were, by confining it exclusively 
to the Aaron ites. 


Ah intricate historical problem is involved at the outset in th(‘ 
famous ephod, which the priest Abiatliar brought in his hand when hr 
fled to David after the massacre of the priests of Nob. It is cvidentl\’ 
regarded as the one whicli had been in Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9), and tlu 
presence of the priests at Nob is no less clearly regarded as the sequel 
of the fall of Shiloh. The ostensible intention is to narrate the 
transference of the sacred objects to David (cf. 2 Sam. i. 10), and 
henceforth he regularly inquires of Yahweh in his movements (i Sam 
xxiii. 9-12, XXX. 7 sq. ; cf. xxiii. 2, 4 ; 2 Sam. ii. i, v. i9‘.23)* . H L 
possible that the writer (or writer^ desired to trace the earlier history 
of the ephod through the line of Eli and Abiathar to the time when 
the Zadokite priests gained the supremacy (see Levites) ; but else 
where Abiathar is said to have Iwrne the ark (i Kings ii. 26; cl. 
2 Sam. vii. 6), and this fluctuation is noteworthy by reason of the 
present confusion in the text of i Sam. xiv. 3, 18 (sec commentaries). 

On one view, the ark in Kirjath-jcarim was in non -Israelite hands 
(i Sam. vii. i sq.) ; on the other, Saul's position as king necessitatc.s 
the presumption that his sway extended over Judah and Israel, 
including tliose cities wliich otherwise appear to have been in the 
hands of aliens (i Sam. xiv. 47 sq. ; cf. xvii. 54, &c.). Tlicrc are 
some fundamental divergencies in the representarions of the tradi- 
tions of both David and Saul {77.v.)» and there indirect and 


^ Cf. the phrase “ ephod of prophecy " {Testament of Levi^vm. 2). 
The priestly apparatus of the post-exilic age retains several traces 
of olo mythological symbolism and earlier cult, the meaning of which 
had not altogether been forgotten. With the dress one may perhaps 
compare the apparel of the gods Marduk and Adad, for which sec 
A. jeremias, Das AHe Test, im Lichte des Alien Orients, 2nd ed., figs. 
33, 46, and pp. 162, 449. 

* “ The ordinary interpretation “ linen ephod (i Sam. ii: 18, 
xxii. 18; 2 Sam. vi. 14) is questioned by T. C. Foote in his useful 
monograph, Journ, Bihl. Lit, xxi., 1902, pp. 3» 47* This wnter al^ 
aptly compares the infant Samuel with the child who drew the lots 
at the temple of Fortuny at Praenestc (Cicero, De divin. ii. 41, 86), 
and with the modem practice of employing innocent instruments of 
chance in lotteries {op. cit. pp. 22, 27). 
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independent evidence which makes i Kings ii. 26 not entirely isolated. 
Here it must suffice to remark that the ark, too, was also an object 
for ascertaining the divine will (especially J udg. xx. 26-28 ; cf. 18, 23!, 
and it is far from certain that the later records of the ark (which 
was too heavy to he borne by one), like those of the ephod, are valid 
for earlier times. 

For the form of the earlier ephod the classic passage is 2 Sam. 
vi. 14, where David girt in (or with) a linen ephod dances before 
the ark at its entry into Jerusalem and incurs the unqualified 
contempt of his wife Michal, the daughter of Saul. Relying upon 
the known custom of performing certain observances in a 
practically, or even entirely, nude condition, it seems plausible 
to infer that the ephod was a scanty wrapping, perhaps a loin- 
cloth, and this view has found weighty support. On the other 
hand, the idea of contempt at the exposure of the person, to 
whatever extent, may not have been so prominent, especially 
if the custom were not unfamiliar, and it is possible that the 
sequel refers more particularly to grosser practices attending 
outbursts of religious enthusiasm.^ 

The favourite view that the ephod was also an image rests 
partly upon i Sam. xxi. 9, where Goliath’s sword is wrapped in 
a cloth in the sanctuary of Nob behind ike ephod. But it is 
equally natural to suppose that it hung on a nail in the wall, and 
apart from the omission of the significant words in the original 
Septuagint, the possibility that the text read “ ark ” cannot be 
wholly ignored (see above ; also G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib. col. 
1307, n. 2). Again, in the story of Micah’s shrine and the removal 
of the sacred objects and the Levite priest by the Danites, 
parallel narratives have been used : the graven and molten 
images of Judg. xvii. 2-4 corresponding to the ephod and 
tcraphim of ver. 5. Throughout there is confusion in the use of 
these terms, and the finale refers only to the graven image of 
T)an(xviii. 30 sq., see i Kings xii. 28 sc].). But the combination 
of ephod and teraphim (as in Hos. iii. 4) is noteworthy, since 
the fact that the latter were images (1 Sam. xix. 13 ; Gen. xxxi. 
34) could be urged against the view that the former were of a 
similar character. Finally, according to Judg. viii. 27, Gideon 
made an ephod of gold, about 70 lb in weight, and “ put ” it in 
Ophrah. It is regarded as a departure from the worship of 
Yahweh, although the writer of ver. 33 (cf. also ver. 23) hardly 
shared this feeling ; it was probably something once harmlessly 
associated with the cult of Yahweh (cf. Calf, Golden), and the 
term ephod ” may be due to a later hand under the influence 
of the prophetical teaching referred to above. The present 
passage is the only one which appears to prove that the ephod 
was an imiige, and several writers, including Lotz {Realencyk. /. 
prot, Theol. vol. v., j.?;.), T. C. Foote (pp. i3-iS)and A. Maecklen- 
burgfZc/Z. /. rvissens. Theol,, 1906, pp. 433 sqq.) find this inter- 
pretation unnccessar)\ 

Archaeological evidence for objects of divination (see, e.g., 
the interesting details in Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, the Bible 
and Homer, i. 447 sq.), and parallels from the Oriental area, can 
be readily cited in support of any of the explanations of the ephod 
which have been offered, but naturally cannot prove the form 
which it actually took in Palestine. Since images were clothed, 
it could be supposed that the diviner put on the god’s apparel 
(cf. Ency. Bib. col. 1141); but they were also plated, and in 
either case the transference from a c6vering to the object covered 
is intelligible. If the ephod was a loin-cloth, its use as a receptacle 
and the known evolution of the article find u.seful analogies 
(Foote, p. 43 sq., and Ency. Bib. col. 1734 [i]). Finally, if there 
is no decisive evidence for the view that it was an image (Judg. 
viii. 27), or that as a wrapping it formed the sole covering of the 
officiating agent (2 Sam. vi.), all that can safely be said is that 

1 It is not stated that the linen ephod was David’s sole covering, 
and it Is difficult to account for the text ifi tlie parallel passage 
I Chron. xv. 27 (where he is clothed with a robe) ; “ girt,' too, is 
ambiguous, since the verb' even used of a sword. On the question 
of nudity (cf. i Sam. xix. 24) see Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem^ pp. 
if)i, 450 SCI. ; Ency. Bib. s.vv. “ girdle," " sackcloth " ; and M. 
Jastrow, Joum. Am. Or. Soc. xx. 144, xxi. 23. ITie signifiwnt terms 
** uncover," " ptaiy " (2 Sam. vi. 20 sq.), have other meanings intel- 
ligible to those acquainted with the excesses practised in Oriental 
cults. 
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it was certainly used in divination and presumably did not 
differ radically from the ephod of the post-exilic age. 

See further, in addition to the monographs already cited, the 
articles In Hastings’s Diet. Bible (by S. K. Driver), Ency. Bib. 
(by G. F. Moore), and Jew. Encyc. (L. Ginsburg), and E, 
Sellin, in Oriental. Studien : Theodor Noldeke (ed. Bezold, 1906), 
pp. 699 sqq. (S. A. C.) 

EPHOR (Gr. ^</»opo5), the title of the highest magistrates of 
the ancient Spartan state. It is uncertain when the office was 
created and what was its original character. That it owed its 
institution to Lycurgus (Herod, i. 65 ; cf . Xen. Respub. Lacedaem. 
viii. 3) is very improbable, and we may either reg^d it as an 
immemorial Dorian institution (with C. 0 . Miiller, H. Gabriel, 
H. K. Stein, Ed. Meyer and others), or accept the tradition that 
it was founded during the first Messenian War, which necessitated 
a prolonged absence from Sparta on the part of both kings 
(Plato, Laws, iii. 692 A ; Aristotle, Politics, v. 9. i « p. 1313 a 26 ; 
Plut. Cleomenes, 10 ; so G. Dum, G. Gilbert, A. H. J. Greenidge). 
There is no evidence for the theory that originally the ephors 
were market inspectors ; they seem rather to have had from the 
outset judicial or police functions. Gradually they extended 
their powers, aided by the jealousy between the royal houses, 
which made it almost impossible for the two kings to co-operate 
heartily, and from the 5th to the 3rd century they exercised a 
growing despotism which Plato justly calls a iyrannis {Laws^ 692). 
Cleomenes III. restored the royal power by murdering four of 
the ephors and abolishing the office, and though it was revived 
by Antigonus Doson after the battle of Sellasia, and existed 
at least down to Hadrian’s reign {Sparta Museum Catalogue , 
Introd. p. 10), it never regained its former power. 

In historical times the ephors were five in number, the first 
of them giving his name to the year, like the eponymous archon 
at Athens. Where opinions were divided the majority prevailed. 
The ephors were elected annually, originally no doubt by the 
kings, later by the people ; their term of office began with the 
new moon after the autumnal ef)uinox, and they had an official 
residence {i(f)op€iov) in the Agora. Every full citizen was 
eligible and no property qualification was required; 

The ephors summoned and presided over meetings of the 
Gerousia and Apella, and formed the executive committee 
responsible for carrying out decrees. In their dealings with the 
kings they represented the supremacy of the people. There was 
a monthly exchange of oaths, the kings swearing to rule according 
to the laws, the ephors undertaking on this condition to maintain 
the royal authority (Xen. Resp. Laced. 15. 7). They alone 
might remain seated in a king’s presence, and had power to try 
and even to imprison a king, who must ap{)ear before them at 
the third summons. Two of them accompanied the army in the 
field, not interfering with the king's conduct of the campaign, 
but prepared, if need be, to bring him to trial on his return. 
The ephors, again, exercised a general guardianship of law and 
custom and superintended the training of the young. They 
shared the criminal jurisdiction of the Gerousia and decided 
civil suits. The administration of taxation, the distribution of 
booty, and the regulation of the calendar also devolved upon 
them. They could actually put perioeci to death without trial, 
if we may believe Isocrates (xii. 181), and were responsible 
for protecting the state against the helots, against whom they 
formally declared war on entering office, so as to be able to kill 
any whom they regarded as dangerous without violating religious 
scruples. Finally, the ephors were supreihe in questions of 
foreign policy. They enforced, when necessary, the alien acts 
(fcvi/AcuTia), negotiated with foreign ambassadors, instructed 
generals, sent out expeditions and were the guiding spirits of 
the Spartan confederacy. 

See the constitutional histories of G. Gilbert (Eng. trans.), pp. 16, 
52-59 ; G. Busolt, p. 84 ff,, V. Thumser, p. 241 ff., G. F. Schumann 
(Eng. trans.), p. 236 ff., A. H. J. Greenidge, p. 102 ff. ; Szanto’s 
article " Ephoroi ’’ in I-’auly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, v. a86o ff. ; 
Ed. Meyer, Forsehungen zur alten Geschichie, i. 2^ ff. ; C. O. Muller, 
Dorians, bk. iii. ch. vii. ; G. Grote, History of dreece, pt. ii. ch. vi. ; 
G. Busolt, Griechische Geschiehte, i.'-* 555 ff, ; B. Niese, HistoHsche 
Zeiischrift, Ixii. 58 ff. Of the many monographs dealing with this 
.subject the following are si)eciully useful : G. Dum, Entstehmig und 
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Eniwidklung des spartan, Ephorats (Inn»bfuck, 1878) ; H. K. Stein, 
Das spartan, Ephorat bis auf Ckdilon (Paderbdrn, 1870) ; K. 
Kuchtucr, Entstshung und ursprUngliche Bsdeutung dss spartan. 
Ephorats (Munich, 18^) ; C. Frick, De ephoris Spartanis (OSttingen, 
1872) ; A. Schaefer, De ephoris Lacedaemoniis (GrcifswaJd, 1803) ; 
E, von Stem, Zur Entstehtmg und ursprUnglichen Bedeutung des 
Ephorats in Sparta (Berlin, 1804). (M. N. T.) 

EPHORUS (f . 400^ 330 B.C.), of Cyme in Aeolis, in Asia Minor, 
Greek historian. 1 ogetl^r with the historian Theopompus he 
was a pupil of Isocrates, in whose school he attended two courses 
of rhetoric. But he docs not seem to have made much progress 
in the art, and it is said to have been at the suggestion of Isocrates 
himself that he t^k up literary composition and the study of 
history. The fruit of his labours was his Toropiai in 29 books, 
the first universal history, beginning with the return of the 
Heraclidae to Peloponnesus, as the first well-attested historical 
event. The whole work was edited by his son Demophilus, 
who added a 30th «book, containing a summary description of 
the Social War and ending with the taking of Perinthus (340) by 
Philip of Macedon (cf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 14 with xvi. 76). Each 
book was complete in itself, and had a separate title and preface. 
It is clear that Ephorus made critical use of the best authorities, 
and his work, highly praised and much read, was freely drawn 
upon by Diodorus Siculus^ and other compilers. Strabo 
(viii. p. 532) attaches much importance to his geographical 
investigations, and praises him for being the first to separate 
the historical from the merely geographical clement. Polybius 
(xii. 25 g) while crediting him with a knowledge of tlie conditions 
of naval warfare, ridicules his description of the battles of Lcuctra 
and Mantineia as showing ignorance of the nature of land opera- 
tions. He was further to be commended for drawing (though 
not always) a sharp line of demarcation between the mythical 
and historical (Strabo ix. p. 423) ; he even recognized that a 
profusion of detail, though lending corroborative force to accounts 
of recent events, is ground for suspicion in reports of far-distant 
history. His style was high-flown and artificial, as was natural 
considering his early training, and he frequently sacrificed truth 
to rhetoric effect ; but, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
he and Theopompus were the only historical writers w’hose 
language was accurate and finished. Other works attributed to 
him were : — A Treatise on Discoveries ; Respecting Good and 
Evil Things] On Remarkable Things in Various Countries (it is 
doubtful whether these were separate works, or merely extracts 
from the Histories) ; A Treatise on my Country j on the history and 
antiquities of Cyme ; and an essay On Style, his only rhetorical 
work, which is occasionally mentioned by the rhetorician Theon. 
Nothing is known of his life, except the statement in Plutarch 
tliat he declined to visit the court of Alexander the Great. 

Fr^ments in C. W. Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum ^ 
i., with critical introduction on the life and writings of Ephorus ; 
see J. A, Kliigmann, De Ephoro historico (r86oJ ; C. A. Volquardsen, 
Untersuchungen itber die Quellen der griechtschen und sicilischen 
Geschichten bet Diodor. xi,-;Kvi. (18O8) ; and specially J. B. Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians (1909) ; E. Schwartz, in Pauly- Wissowa, 
Eealencyc. s.v. ; and article Greece : History : Ancient Authorities. 

EPHRAEM SYRUS (Ephraim the Syrian), a saint who lived 
in Mesopotamia during the first three quarters of the 4th century 
A.D. He is perhaps the most influential of all Syriac authors ; 
and his fame as a poet, commentator, preacher and defender of 
orthodoxy hp spread throughout all branches of the Christian 
Church. This reputation he owes partly to the vast fertility 
of his pen — according to the historian Sozomen he was credited 
with having written altogether 3,000,000 lines— partly to the 
elegance of nis style and a certain measure of poetic inspiration, 
more perhaps to the strength and consistency of his personal 
character, and his ardour in defence of the creed formulated 
at Nicaea. 

An anonymous life of Ephraim was written not long after his 
death in 373, biography has come down to us in two 
recensions. But in neither form is it free from later interpolation ; 
and its untnistworthiness is. shown by its conflicting with data 

^ It is now generally recognized, thanks to Volquardsen and 
others, that Ephorus is the principal authority followed by Diodorus, 
except in the chapters relating to Sicilian history. 


supplied by his own worl«, as well as by the manner in whidi 
it is overloaded with miraculous events. The following is a 
probable outline of the main facts of Ephraim’s life. He was 
born in the reign of Constantine (perh^s in 306) at or near 
Nisibis. His father was a pagan, the priest of an idol called 
Abnil or Abizal.® During his boyhood Ephraim showed a 
repugnance tpwards heathen worship, and waa eventually driven 
by his father from the home. He became a ward and disciple of 
the famous Jacob-^he same who attended the Council of Nicaca 
as bishop of Nisibis, and died in 338. At his hands Ephraim 
seems to have received baptism at the age of 18 or of 28 (the 
two recensions differ on this point), and remained at Nisibis till 
its surrender to the Persians by Jovian in 363. Probably in 
the coiurse of these years he was ordained a deacon, but from his 
humble estimate of his own worth refused advancement to any 
higher degree in the church. He seems to have played an im- 
portant part in guiding the fortunes of the city during the war 
begun by Shapur II. in 337, in the course of which Nisibis was 
thrice unsuccessfully besieged by the Persians (in 338, 346 and 
350). The statements of his biographer to this effect accord 
with the impression we derive from his own poems {Carmina 
Nistbma, 1-21). His intimate relations with BiSiop Jacob were 
continued with the three succeeding bishops — Babu (338-?349), 
Vologaeses (?349-36i), and Abraham — on all of whom he wrote 
encomia. The .surrender of the city in 363 to the Persians 
resulted in a general exo^s of the Christians, and Ephraim left 
with the rest. After visiting Amid (Diurbekr) he proceeded to 
Edessa, and there settled and spent the last ten years of his life. 
He seems to have lived mainly as a hermit outside the city ; this 
time was devoted to study, writing, te.aching and the refutation 
of heresies. It is possible that during tliese years he paid a visit 
to Basil at Caesarea. Near the end of his life he rendered great 
public service by distributing provisions in the city during a 
famine. The best attested dale for his death is the 9th of June 
373. It is clear that this chronology leaves no room for the visit 
to Egypt, and the eight years spent there in refuting Arianism, 
which are alleged by his biographer. I^erhaps, as has been 
surmised, there may be confusion with another Ephraim. Nor 
can he have wTitten the funeral panegyric on Basil who survived 
him by three months. But with all necessary deductions the 
biography is valuable as witnessing to the immense reputation 
for sanctity and for theological acumen wliich Ephraim had 
gained in his lifetime, or at least soon after he died. His bio- 
grapher’s statement as to his habits and appearance is worth 
quoting, and is probably true “ From the time he became 
a monk to the end of his life his only food was barley bread and 
sometimes pulse and vegetables : his drink was water. And his 
flesh was dried upon his bones, like a potter’s sherd. His 
clothes were of many pieces patched together, the colour of 
dirt. In stature he was little ; his countenance was always sad, 
and he never condescended to laughter. And he was bald and 
beardless.” 

The statement in his Life that Ephraim miraculously learned 
Coptic falls to the ground with the narrative of his Egyptian visit : 
and the story of his suddenly learning to speak Greek through 
the prayer of St Basil is equally unworthy of credence. He 
probably wrote only in Syriac, though he may have possessed 
some knowledge of Greek and possibly of Hebrew. But many of 
his works most have been early translated into other languages ; 
and we poosess in MSS. versions into Greek, Armenian, Coptic, 
Arabic and Ethiopic. The Greek versions occupy three entire 
volumes of the Roman folio edition, and the extant Armenian 
versions (mainly of N.T. commentaries) were published at 
Venice in four volumes in 1836. 

It was primarily ^ a sacred poet that Ephraim impressed 
himself on his fellow^-countrymen. With the exception of his 
commentaries on scripture, nearly all his extant Syriac works 
are composed in metre. In many cases the metrical structure 

” It is true that in the Confession attributed to him and printed 
among his Greek works in the first volume of the Roman edition he 
meaks (p. 139) of his parents as having become martyrs for the 
Christian faith. But this document is of very doubtful authenticity 
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19 of the simplest, consisting only in the arrangement of the 
discourse in lines of uniform length^-usually heptasyllabic 
(Ephraim’s favourite metre) or pentasyllabic. A more compli- 
cated arrangement is found in other poems, such as the Carmina 
Nisibena : tliese are made up of strophes, each consisting of 
lines of different lengths according to a settled scheme, with a 
recurring refrain. T« J. Lamy has estimated that, in this class 
of poems, there are as many os 66 different varieties of metres 
to be found in the works of Ephraim. These strophic poems 
were set to music, and sung by ahemating choirs of girls. Accord- 
ing to Ephraim’s biographer, his main motive for providing 
these hymns set to music was his desire to counteract the baneful 
effects produced by the heretical hymns of Bardai^an and his 
son Harmonius, which had enjoyed popularity and been sung 
among the Edessenes for a century and a half. 

The subject-matter of Ephraim’s poems covers all departments 
of theOlo^. Thus the Roman edition contains (of metrical 
works) exegetical discourses, hymns on the Nativity of Christ, 
65 hymns against heretics, 85 on the Faith against sceptics, a 
discourse against the Jews, 85 funeral hymns, 4 on free-will, 
76 exhortations to repentance, 12 hymns on paradise, and 12 
on miscellaneous subjects. The edition of I^my has added 
many other poems, largely connected with church festivals. It 
must be confessed that, judged by Western standards, the poems 
of Ephraim are prolix and wearisome in the extreme, and are 
distinguished by few striking poetic beauties. And so far as 
they are made the vehicle of reasoning, their efficiency is seriously 
hampered by their poetic form. On the other hand, it is fair 
to remember that the taste of Ephraim’s countrymen in poetry 
was very different from ours. As JXival remarks : “ quant k la 
prolixity de saint 6phrem que nous trouvons parfois fastidieuse, 
on ne pent la condamner sans tenir comptc du goht des Syriens 
qui aimaient les r6p6titions et les dcveloppements de la mime 
pensle, et voyaient des qualitls \k oii nous trouvons des difauts ” 
{i Alter. syriaquCy p. 19). Pie is no worse in these respects than the 
best of the Syriac writers who succeeded him. And he 8urpas.se.s 
almost all of them in the richness of his diction, and his skill in 
the use of metaphors and illustrations. 

Of Ephraim as a commentator on Scripture we have only 
imperfect means of judging. Plis commentaries on the O.T. 
are at present accessible to us only in the form they had assumed 
in the Catena Patrum of Severus (compiled in 861), and to some 
extent in quotations by later Syriac commentators. His com- 
mentary on the Gospels is of great importance in connexion 
with the textual history of the N.T., for the text on which he 
composed it was that of the Diatessaron. The Syriac original 
is lost : but the ancient Armenian version survives, and was 
published at Venice in 1836 along with ICphraim’s commentary 
on the Pauline epistles (also only extant in Armenian) and some 
other works. A Latin version of the Armenian Diatessaron 
commentary has been made by Aucher and Mosinger (Venic.c, 
1876). Using this version as a due, J. R. Harris ^ has been able 
to identify a number of Syriac quotations from or references to 
this commentary in the works of Isho’ dadh, Bar-Keplia (Severus), 
Bar-salibi and Barhebraeus. Although, as Hams paints out, 
it is unlikely that the original text of the Diatessanon bad come 
down unchanged through the two centuries to Ephraim’s day, 
the text on which he comments was in the main unaffected by 
the revision which produced the Peshitta. Side by side with this 
conclusion may be placed the result of F. C. Burkitt’s ^ careful 
examination of the quotations from the Gospels in the other works 
of Ephraim ; he shows condusively that in all the undoubtedly 
genuine works the quotations are from a pre-Peshitta text. 

As a theologian, Ephraim shows himself a stout defender of 
Nkaean orthodoxy, with no leanings in the direction of either 
the Nestorian or ^ Monophysite heresies which arose after his 
time. He regarded it as his special task to combat the views 
of Marcion, of Bardaii^ and of Mani. 

» FfUfmnts of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the Dia- 
tessaron (London, 1895). 

* “Ephraim's Quotations from the Gospel,” in Texts and Studies, 
vol. vti. (C^bridge, 1901). 


To Ihe modem historian Ephraim’s main contrUDutkm is in 
the material supplied by the 72 hymns ^ known as Camina 
NUibena and published G. Bickell in 1866. The first so 
poems were written at Nisibis between 350 and 563 during the 
Persian invasions ; the remaining 52 at Edessa between 363 
373 * fonner tell us mudi of riie incidents of the frontier 
war, and particularly enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
history of the third siege of Nisibis in 350. 

Of the many editions of Ephraim’s works a fuU Hst is given by 
Nestle in Realenh. /. protest, Thevl. und Kirohe (3rd ed.). FOr 
modem students the most important are : (i) the g^pc^ folio edition 
in 6 volumes (3 of works in Greek and 3 in Syriac), in which the text 
is throughout accompanied by a Latin version (K6me, 1732-1746) ; 
on the unsatisfactory chameter of this edition (which includes many 
works that are not Ephraim’s) and especially of the Latin version, 
see Burkitt, Ephraim’s Quotations, pp. 4 sqq. ; (2) CarminU Nisibena, 
edited with a Latin translation by G. BickeU (Leipzig, 1866) ; (3) 
Hymni et sermones, edited with a Latin translation by T. J, Lamy 
{4 vols., Malines, 18R2-1902). Many selected homiliefi have been 
edited or translated by Overbeck, Zingerle and others (cf. Wright, 
Short History, pp. 35 sqq.) ; a selection of the Hymns was translated 
by H. Burgess, Select metrical Hymns of Ephrem Syrus (1853). Of 
tlic two recensions of Ephraim's biography, one was edited in part 
by ]. S. Assemani jB.O. i. 26 sqq.) and in full by S. E. Assemani in 
the Roman edition (iii. pp. xxiii.-lxiii.) ; the other by Lamy (ii. 5-90) 
and Bedjau (Acta mart, et sanct. iii. 621-665). The long on 

the history of Joseph, twice edited by Bedjan (Paris, 1887 and 1891) 
and by liim attributed to Ephraim, is more probably the work of 
Balai. (N.M.) 

BPHRAIM, a tribe of Israel, called after the younger son of 
oseph, who in his benediction exalted Ephraim over the elder 
rotiier Manasseh (Gen. xlviii.). These two divisions were often 
known as the “ hou.se of Joseph ” (Josh. xvii. 14 sqq. ; Judg. i. 22 ; 
2 Sam. xix. 20 ; 1 Kings xi. 28). The relations between them are 
obscure; conflicts are referred to in Is. ix. 21/ and Ephraim’s 
proud and ambitious charajcter is indicated in its demands as 
narrated in Josh. xvii. 14; Judg. viii. 1-3, xii. 1-6. Throughout, 
Ephraim played a distinctive and prominent part ; it probably 
excelled Manasseh in numerical strength, and the name became 
a synonym for the northern kingdom of Israel. Originally the 
name may have been a geographical term for the central portion 
of Palestine . Regarded as a tribe, it lay to the north of Benjamin, 
which traditionally belongs to it ; but whether the young 
brother ” (see Benjamin) sprang from it, or grew up separately, 
is uncertain. Northwards, Ephraim lost itself in Manasseh, 
even if it did not actually include it (Judg. i. 27 ; i Oiron. vii. 
29); the boundaries between them can hardly be recovered. 
Ephraim’s strength lay in the possession of famous sites: 
Shechem, with the tomb of the tribal ancestor, also one of the 
capitals ; Shiloh, at one period the home of the ark ; Timnath- 
Serah (or Heres), the burial-place of Joshua ; and Samaria, whose 
name was afterwards extended to the whole district (see 
Samaria). 

Shechem itself was visited by Abraham and Jacob, and the 
latter bought from the sons of Hamor a burial-place (Gen. 
xxxiii. ig). The story of Dinah may imply some early settlement 
of tribes in its vicinity (but see Simeon), and the reference in 
Gen. xlviii. 22 (see R.V. marg.) alludes to its having been forcibly 
captured. But how this part of Palestine came into the hands of 
the Israelites is not definitely related in the story of the invasion 
(see Joshua). 

A careful discussion of the Biblical data referring to Ephraim is 
given by H. W. Hogg, Envy. Bib., s.v. On the characteristic 
narratives which appear to have originated in Ephraim (viz. tee 
Ephraimitc or Elolust source, E), see Genesis and Bibls: Old 
Testament Criticism, See further Abimelech ; Gideon ; Manasseh ; 
and Jews : History. • 

EPHTHALTTES, or White Huns. This many-named and 
enigmatical tribe was of considerable importance m the history 
of India and Persia in the 5th and 6th centuries, and was known 
to the Byzantine writers, who call them 'E^^aXiroi, 

Nc^^aXiTot or^AjSSeXot. The last of these js an independent 
attempt to render the original name, which was probably 

® There were originally 77, but 5 have perished. 

* Inter- tribal feuds during the j^riod of the monarchy may 
underlie the events mentioned in i Kings xvi. q sq., 21 sq. ; 2 Kings 
XV. 10, 14. 
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something like Aptal or Haptal^ but the initial N of the third is 
believed to be a clerical error. They were also caUed Aew#col 
Ovwoi or Xovvoij White (that is fair-skinned) Huns. In Arabic 
and Persian they are known as Haital and in Amenian as Haithal, 
Ida! or Hepthal. The Chinese name Yetha seems an attempt 
to represent the same sound. In India they were called Hunas. 
Ephthalite is the usual orthography, but Hephthalite is per- 
haps more correct. 

Our earliest information about the Ephthalites comes from 
the Chinese chronicles, in which it is stated that they were 
originally a tribe of the great Yue-Chi (q.v.), living to the north 
of the Great Wall, and in subjection to the J wen- J wen, as were 
also the Turks at one time. Their original name was Hoa or 
Hoa-tun ; subsequently they styled themselves Ye-tha-i-li-to 
after the name of their royal family, or more briefly Ye-tha. 
Before the 5th century a.d. they began to move westwards, for 
about 420 we And thiem in Transoxiana, and for the next 130 
years they were a menace to Persia, which they continually and 
successfully invaded, though they never held it as a conquest. 
The Sassanid king, Bahram V., fought several campaigns with 
them and succeeded in keeping them at bay, but they defeated 
and killed Peroz (Firuz), a.d. 484. His son Kavadh I. (Kobad), 
being driven out of Persia, took refuge with the Ephthalites, 
and recovered his throne with the assistance of their khan, 
whose daughter he had married, but subsequently he engaged in 
prolonged hostilities with them, 'fhe Persians were not quit 
of the Ephthalites until 557 when Chosroes Anushirwan destroyed 
their power with the assistance of the Turks, who now make their 
first appearance in western Asia. 

The Huns who invaded India appear to have belonged to the 
same stock as those who molested Persia. The headquarters 
of the horde were at Bamian and at Balkh, and from these points 
they raided south-east and south-west. Skandagupta repelled 
an invasion in 455, but the defeat of the Persians in 484 probably 
stimulated their activity, and at the end of the sth century 
their chief Toromana penetrated to Malwa in central India and 
succeeded in holding it for some time. His son Mihiragula 
{c. 510-540) made Sakfila in the Punjab his Indian capital, but 
the cruelty of his rule provoked the Indian princes to form a 
confederation and revolt against him about 528. He was not, 
however, killed, but took refuge in Kashmir, where after a few 
years he seized the throne and then attacked the neighbouring 
kingdom of Gandhara, perpetrating terrible massacres. About 
a year after this he died (c, 540), and shortly afterwards the 
Ephthalites collapsed under the attacks of the Turks. They 
do not appear to have moved on to another sphere, as these 
nomadic tribes often did when defeated, and were probably 
gradually absorbed in the surrounding populations. Their 
political power perhaps continued in the Gurjara empire, which 
at one time extended to Bengal in the east and the Nerbudda 
in the south, and continued in a dimmished form until a.d. 1040. 
These Gurjaras appear to have entered India in connexion with 
the Hunnish invasions. 

Our knowledge of the Indian Hunas is chiefly derived from 
coins, from a few inscriptions distributed from the Punjab to 
central India, and from the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsuan Tsang, who visited the country just a century after the 
death of Mihiragula. The Greek monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
who visited India about 530, describes the ruler of the country, 
whom he calls Gollas, as a White Hun king, who exacted an 
oppressive tribute with the help of a large army of cavalry and 
war elephants. Gollas ng, doubt represents the last part of the 
name Mihiragula or Mihirakula. 

The accounts of the Ephthalites, especially those of the Indian 
Hunas, dwell on their ferocity and cruelty. They are represented 
as delighting in massacres and torture, and it is said that popular 
tradition in India still retains the story that Mihiragula used to 
amuse himself by rolling elephants down a precipice and watching 
their agonies. Theif invasions shook Indian society and institu- 
tions to the foundations, btft, unlike the earlier Kushans, they 
do not seem toTiave introduced ne w ideas into India or have acted 
as other than a destructive force, although they may perhaps 


have kept up some communication between India and Persia. 
The first part of Mihiragula seems to be the name of the Persian 
deity Mithra, but his patron deity was Siva, and he left behind 
him the reputation of a ferocious persecutor of Buddhism. 
Many of his coins bear the Nandi bull (&va’s emblem), and the 
king’s name is preceded by the title sahi (shah), which had 
previously been used by the Kushan dynasty. Toramana’s coins 
are found plentifully in Kashmir, which, therefore, probably 
formed part of the Huna dominions before Mihiragula’s time, 
so that when he fled there after his defeat he was taking refuge, 
if not with his own subjects, at least with a kindred clan. 

Greek writers give a more flattering account of the Ephthalites, 
which may perhaps be due to the fact that they were useful to 
the East Roman empire as enemies of Persia and also not 
dangerously near. Procopius says that they were for more 
civilized than the Huns of Attila, and the Turkish ambassador 
who was received by Justin is said to have described them as 
ooTixot, which may merely mean that they lived in the cities 
which they conquered. The Chinese writers say that their 
customs were like those of the Turks ; that they had no cities, 
bved in felt tents, were ignorant of writing and practised 
polyandry. Nothing whatever is known of their language, but 
some scholars explain the names Toramana and Jauvla as 
Turkish. 

For the possible connexion between the Ephthalites and the 
European Huns see Huns. The Chinese statement that the 
Hoa or Ye-tha were a section of the great Yue-Chi, and that 
their customs resembled those of the Turks (Tu-Kiue), is probably 
correct, but does not amount to much, for the relationship did 
not prevent them from fighting with the Yue-Chi and Turks, and 
means little more than that they belonged to the warlike and 
energetic section of central Asian nomads, which is in any case 
certain. They appear to have been more ferocious and less 
assimilative than the other conquering tribes. This may, how- 
ever, be due to the fact that their contact with civilization 
w^ so short ; the Yue-Chi and Turks had had some commerce 
with more advanced races before they played any part in political 
history, but the Ephthalites appear as raw barbarians, and were 
annihilated as a nation in little more than a hundred years. 
Like the Yue-Chi they have probably contributed to form some 
of the physical types of the Indian population, and it is noticeable 
that polyandry is a recognized institution among many Himalayan 
tribes, and is also said to be practised secretly by the Jats and 
other races of the plains. 

Among original authorities may bo consulted Procopius, Menander 
Protector, Cosmas lndicopleuste.s (trans. McCrindle, Hakluyt 
I Society, the Kashmir chronicle Jiajatarangini (trans. Stein, 

1900, and Yuan Chwang). See also A. Stein, White Hitvs and 
Kindred Tribes (1905) ; O. Franke, Beitrdf>e aus chtnesiscfien Quellen 
zur Kenntnis der TurkvOlher und Skythen (1904) ; UjfaJvy, M^moiife 
sur les Huns Blancs (1898) ; Drouin, Mimuire svr les Huns Ephtha- 
lites (1895) I various articles by Vincent Smith, J^iecht, Drouin, 
and E. H. Parker in the Journal of the Poyal Asiatic Society y Journal 
asiatiquCj Revtte numismaiique, Asiatic Quarterly ^ &c. (C. El.) 

fiPI, the French architectural term for a light finial, generally 
of metal, but sometimes of terra-cotta, forming the termination 
of a spire or the angle of a roof. 

EPICENE (from the Gr. cTrtKotyos, common), a term in Greek 
and Latin grammar denoting nouns which, possessing but one 
gender, are used to describe animals of either sex. In English 
grammar there are no true epicene nouns, but the term is some- 
times used instead of common gender. In figurative and literary 
language, epicene is an adjective applied to persons having the 
characteristics of both sexes, and hence is occasionally used as a 
synonym of “ effeminate.” 

EPICHARMUS {c. 540-450 b.c.), Greek comic poet, was born 
in the island of Cos. Early in life he went to Megara in Sicily, 
and after its destruction by Gelo (484) removed to Syracuse, 
where he spent the rest of his life at the court of Hiero, and died 
at the age of ninety or (according to a statement in Lucian, 
Macrobiiy 25) ninety-seven. A brazen statue was set up in his 
honour by the inhabitants, for which Theocritus composed an 
inscription {Epigr. 17). Epicharmus was the chief representative 
of the Sicilian or Dorian comedy. Of his works 35 titles and 
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few fragments have survived. In the city of tyrants it would 
have been dangerous to present comedies like those of the 
Athenian stage, in which attacks were made upon the authorities. 
Accordingly, the comedies of Epicharmus are of two kmds, 
neither of them calculated to give offenpe to the ruler. They are 
either mythological travesties (resembling the satyric drama 
of Athens) or character comedies. To the first class belong 
the Busiris, in which Heracles is represented as a voracious 
glutton ; the Marriage of Hebe, remarkable for a lengthy list 
of dainties. The second class dealt with different classes of the 
population (the sailor, the prophet, the boor, the parasite). 
Some of the plays seem to have bordered on the political, as 
The Plunderings, describing the devastation of Sicily in the time 
of the poet. A short fragment has been discovered (in the 
Rainer papyri) from the * 05 wr(r€t)s avro/xoAo?, which told how 
Odysseus got inside Troy in the disguise of a beggar and obtained 
valuable information. Another feature of his works was the large 
number of excellent sentiments expressed in a brief proverbial 
form ; the Pythagoreans claimed him as a member of their 
school, who had forsaken the study of philosophy for the 
writing of comedy. Plato ( Theaetetus, 1 52 e) puts him at the head 
of the masters of comedy, coupling his name with Homer and, 
according to a remark in Diogenes Laertius, Plato was indebted 
to Epicharmus for much of his philosophy. Ennius called his 
didactic poem on natural philosophy Epicharmus after the comic 
poet. The metres employed by Epicharmus were iambic 
trimeter, and especially trochaic and anapaestic tetrameter. 
The plot of the plays was simple, the action lively and rapid : 
hence they were classed among the fahulae moioriae (stirring, 
hustling), as indicated in the well-known line of Horace (Epistles, 

ii. i.Sfi): 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi." 

Epicharmus is the subject of articles in Suidas and Diogenes 
T.aertius (viii. 3). See A. O. Lor -nz, LeOen und Schriften des Koers 
E. (with account of tlic Doric drama imd fragments, 1864) ; J. 
(.hraril, Etudes sur la poesie ainque (1S84) ; Kaibel in Pauly- 
\Vis owa’s Realencvclop(Uu\ according to whom Epicharmus was a 
^iceliot ; for the papyrus fragment, Dlass in Jahybuchcr /Ur Philologies 
cxxxix., 1889, 

EPIC POETRY, or Epos (from the Gr. cttos, a story, and 
cVtKos, pertaining to a story), the names given to the most 
dignified and elaborate forms of narrative poetry. The word 
epopee is also, but more rarely, employed to designate the same 
thing, eVoTTotos in Greek being a maker of epic poetry, and 
cTToTToua what he makes. 

It is to Greece, where the earliest literary monuments which we 
possess are of an epical character, that we turn for a definition 
of these vast heroic compositions, and we gather that their 
subject-matter was not confined, as Voltaire and the critics of 
the 18th century supposed, to “ narratives in verse of warlike 
adventures.’’ When we first discover the epos, hexameter verse 
has already been selected for its vehicle. In this form epic poems 
were composed not merely dealing with war and personal 
romance, but carrying out a didactic purpose, or celebrating 
the mysteries of religion. I’hcsc three divisions, to which are 
severally attached the more or less mythical names of Homer, 
Hesiod and Orpheus seem to have marked the earliest literary 
movement of the Greeks. But, even here, we must be warned 
that what we possess is not primitive ; there had been unwritten 
epics, probably in hexameters, long before the composition of 
any now-surviving fragment. The saga of the Greek nation, 
the catalogue of. its arts and possessions, the rites and beliefs of 
its priesthood, must have been circulated, by word of mouth, 
long before any historical poet was born. Wc look upon Homer 
and Hesiod as records of primitive thought, but Professor 
Gilbert Murray reminds us that our Ilifd, Odyssey, Erga and 
Theogony are not the first, nor the second, nor the twelfth of 
such embodiments.” The early epic poets, Lesches, Linus, 
Orpheus, Arctinus, Eugammon are the veriest shadows, whose 
names often betray their symbolic and fabulous character. It 
is now believed that there was a class of minstrels, the Rhapso- 
dists or Homeridae, whose business it was to recite poetry at 
feasts and other solemn occasions. ” The real bards of early 
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Greece were all nameless and impersonal.” When our tradition 
begins to be preserved, we find everything of a saga-character 
attributed to Homer, a blind man and an inhabitant of Chios. 
This gradually crystallized until we find Aristotle definitely 
treating Homer a person, and attributing to him the composi- 
tion of three great poems, the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Margites, 
now lost (see Homer). The first two of these have been preserved 
and form for us the type of the ancient epic ; when we speak of 
epic poetry, we unconsciously measure it by the example of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, It is quite certain, however, that these 
poems had not merely been preceded by a vaH number of 
revisions of the mythical history of the country, but were accom- 
panied by innumerable poems of a similar character, now entirely 
lost. That antiquity did not regard these other epics as equal 
in beauty to the Iliad seems to be certain ; but such poems as 
Cypria, lliou Persis (Sack of Ilion) and Aetkiopis can hardly but 
have exhibited other sides of the epic tradition. Did we possess 
them, it is almost certain that we could speak with more assurance 
as to the scope of epic poetry in the days of orpl tradition, and 
could understand more clearly what sort of ballads in hexameter 
it was which rhapsodes took round from court to court. In the 
4lh century b.c. it seems that people began to write down what 
was not yet forgotten of all this oral poetry. Unfortunately, 
the earliest critic who describes this process is Pfoclus,a Byzantine 
neo-Platonist, who did not write until some 800 years later, 
when the whole tradition had become hopelessly corrupted. 
When we pass from Homer and Hesiod, about whose actual 
existence critics will be eternally divided, wc reach in the 7th 
century a poet, Peisander of Rhodes, who wrote an epic poem, 
the Heradeia, of which fragments remain. Other epic writers, 
who appear to be undoubtedly historic, are Antimachus of 
Colophon, who wrote a Thebais ; Panyasis, who, like Peisander, 
celebrated the feats of Heracles ; Choerilus of Samos ; and 
Anyte, of whom we only know that she was an epic poetess, 
and was called “ The female Homer.” In the 6th and 5th 
centuries B.c. there was a distinct school of philosophical epic, 
and we distinguish the names of Xenophanes, Parmenides and 
Emp>cdocles as the leaders of it. 

From the dawn of Latin literature epic poetry seems to have 
been cultivated in Italy. AGreek exile, named Livius Andronicus, 
translated the Odyssey into Latin during the first Punic War, 
but the earliest original epic of Rome was the lost Bellum 
Punicum of Naevius, a work to which Virgil was indebted. A 
little later, Ennius composed, about 172 b.c., in 18 books, an 
historical epic of the Annates, dealing with the whole chronicle of 
Rome. This was the foremost Latin poent, until the appearance 
of the Aeneid ; it was not imitated, remaining, for a hundred 
years, as Mr Mackail has said, ” not only the unique, but the 
satisfying achievement in this kind of poetry.” Virgil began 
the most famous of Roman epics in the year 30 b.c., and when he 
died, nine years later, he desired that the MS. of the Aeneid 
should be burned, as it required three years’ work to complete 
it. Nevertheless, it seems to us, and seemed to the ancient world, 
almost perfect, and a priceless monument of art ; it is written, 
like the great Greek poems on which it is patently modelled, 
in hexameters. In the next generatiori, the Pharsalia of Lucan, 
of which Cato, as the type of the republican spirit, is the hero, 
was the principal example of Latin epic. Statius, under the 
Flavian emperors, wrote several epic poems, of which the 
Thebaid survives. In the ist century a,d. Valerius Flaccus 
wrote the Argonautica in 8 books, and Silius Italicus the Punic 
War, in 17 books ; these authors show* a great decline in taste 
and merit, even in comparison with Statius, and Silius Italicus, 
in particular, is as purely imitative as the worst of the epic 
writers of modern Europe. At the close of the 4th century the 
style revived with Claudian, who produced five or six elaborate 
historical and mythological epics of which the Pape of Proserpine 
was probably the most remarkable ; in his interesting poetry 
we have a valuable link between the Silver Age in Rome and the 
Italian Renaissance. With Claudian the history of epic poetry 
among the ancients closes. 

In medieval times there existed a large body of narrative 
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poetry to which the general title of Epic has usually been given. | 
Three principal schools are recoguized. the French, the Teutonic 
and the Icelandic. Teutonic epic poetry deals, as a rule, with 
legends founded on the history of Germany in the 4th, 5th and 
6th centuries, and in particular with such heroes as Ermanaric, 
Attila and T^odoric. But there is also an important group in 
it which deals with English themes, and among these Beowulf, 
Wddere, The Lay of Maldon and Finnesburh are pre-eminent. 
To this group is allied Uie purely German poem of Hildebrand, 
attributed to c, 800, Among these Beowulf is the only one 
which exists in anything like complete form, and it is of all 
examples of Teutonic epic the most important. With all its 
trivialities and incongruities, which belong to a barbarous age, 
Beowulf is yet a solid and comprehensive example of native epic 
poetry. It is written, like all old Teutonic work of the kind, 
m alliterative unrhymed rhytlun. In Iceland, a new heroic 
literature was invented in the middle ages, and to this wc owe 
the Sagas, which are, in fact, a reduction to prose of the epics 
of the warlike history of the North. These Sagas took tine place 
of a group of archaic Icelandic epics, tlie series of which seems 
to have closed with the noble poem of Ailamdl, the principal 
surviving specimen of epic poetry as it was cultivated in the 
primitive literature of Iceland, 'rhe surviving epical fragments 
of Icelandic composition are found thrown together m the 
Codex Regius, under the title of The Elder Edda, a most precious 
MS. discovered in the 17th century. The Icelandic epics seem 
to have been shorter and more episodic.al in character than the 
lost Teutonic specimens ; both kinds were written in alliterative 
verse. It is not probable that either possessed the organic unity 
and vitality of spirit which make the Sagas so delightful. The 
French medieval epics (see Chansons de Geste) are late in 
comparison with those of England, Germany and Iceland. 'Hicy 
form a curious transitional link between primitive and modern 
poetry ; the literature of civilized Europe may be said to begin 
with them. There is a great increase of simplicity, a great 
broadening of the scene of action. The Teutonic epics were 
obscure and intense, the French chansons de geste are lucid and 
easy. The existing masterpiece of this kind, the magnificent 
Roland, is doubtless the most interesting and piecing of all the 
epics of medieval Europe, Professor Ker’s analysis of its merits 
may be taken as typical of all that is best in the vast body of 
epic which comes between the antique models, which were un- 
known to the medieval poets, and the artificial epics of a later 
time which were founded on vast ideal themes, in imitation of 
the ancients. There is something lyrical in Roland, but the 
poem is not governed by lyrical principles; it requires the 
deliberation and the freedom of epic ; it must Imve room to 
move in before it can come up to the height of its argument. 
The abruptness of its periods is not really an interruption of its 
even flight ; it is an abruptness of detail, like a broken sea with 
a larger wave moving under it ; it does not hnpair or disguise 
the grandeur of the movement as a whole.” Of tiie progress and 
decline of the chansons de geste (q.v.) from the ideals of Roland 
a fuller account is given elsewhere. To the Nibclungenlied (q>v.) 
also, detailed attention is given in a separate article. 

What may be called the artificial or secondary epics of modern 
Europe, founded upon an imitation of the Iliad and the Aeneid, 
are more numerous than the ordinary reader supposes, although 
but few of them have preserved much vitality. In Italy the 
Chanson de Roland inspired romantic epics by Luigi Pulci (1432- 
1487), whose Mofgante Maggim appeared in 1481, and is a 
masterpiece of burlesqud ; by M. M. Boiardo (1434-T1494), whose 
Orlando Innanwraio was finished in i486 ; by Francesco Bello 
(1440 P-1495), whose Mambriano was published in 1497 ; by 
Lodovioo Ariosto {q,v.), whose Orlando Furioso, by far the greatest 
of its class, was published in 1516, and by Luigi Dolce (1508- 
1568), as well as by a great number of less illustrious poets. 
G. G. Trissino (1478-1549) wrote a Deliverance of Italy from the 
Goths in 1547, and Berna^o Tasso (1^3-1569) an Amadigi in 
1559 ; Berni remodelkd tne epic of ^iardo .in 1541, and Teofilo 
Folango (1491-1544) ridiculed the whole school in an Orlandino 
of 1526. An extraordinary feat of mock-heroic epic was The 


Bucket (1622) of Alessandro Tassoni (1565-1638). The most 
splendid of all the epics of Italy, however, was, and remains, 
the Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso {q>v.), published 
originally in 1580, and afterwards rewritten as The Conquest of 
Jerusalem, 1593. The fantastic Adone (1623) of G. B. Marini 
(1569-1625) and the long poems of Chiabrera, close the list of 
Italian epics. Early Portuguese literature is rich in epic poetry. 
Luis Pereira Brandao wrote an Elegiada in 18 books^ published 
in 1588 ; Jeronymo Corte-Real (d. 1588) a Shipwreck of Sepul- 
veda and two other epics ; V. M, Quevedo, in 1601, an Alphonso 
of Africa, in 12 books ; Sa de Menezes (d. 1664) a Conquest of 
Malacca, 1634 ; but all tliese, and many more, arc obscured 
by the glory of Camoens {qs),), whose magnificent Lusiads had 
been printed in 1572, and forms the summit of Portuguese 
literature. In Spanish poetry, the Poem of the Cid takes the 
first place, as the great national epic of the middle ages ; it is 
supposed to have been written between 1135 and 1175. It was 
followed by the Rodrigo, and the medieval school closes with the 
Alphonso XL of Rodrigo Yanez, probably written at the close of 
the 12th century. The success of the Italian imitative epics of 
the 15th century led to some imitation of their form in Spain. 
Juan de la Cueva (1550 ?-i6o6) published a Conquest of Betica 
m 1603 ; Cristobal de Virues (1550-1610) a Monserraie, in 1588 ; 
Luis ]toahona de Soto continued Ariosto in a Tears of Angelica ; 
Gutierrez wrote an Austriada in 1584 ; but perhaps the finest 
modern epic in Spanish verse is the Araucana (1569-1590) of 
Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga (1533-1595), “ the first literary work 
of merit,” as Mr Fitzmaurice-Kelly remarks, composed in 
cither American continent. ” In France, the epic never flourished 
in modern times, and no real success attended the Franciade of 
Ronsard, the Alaric of Scud6ry, the Pucelle of Chapelain, the 
Divine Epopee of Soumet, or even the Henriade of Voltaire. In 
English literature The Faery Queen of Spenser lias the same 
claim as the Italian poems mentioned above to bear the name 
of epic, and Milton, who stands entirely apart, may be said, by 
his isolated Paradise Lost, to take rank with Homer and Virgil, 
as one of the three types of the mastery of epical composition. 

See Bossii, TraiU du poeme ipique (1675) ; Voltaire^ Sur la poisie 
ipique ; Fauvitd, L’Origine de I’ipopie chevaleresque (1832) ; W. P. 
Ker, Epic and Romance (1897), and F.ssays in Medieval Literatim 
(1905) ; Gilbert Murray, liistory of Ancient Greek Literature (1897) ; 
W. von Christ, Gesohichte der griechiseken Litteratur (1879) ; Gaston 
Paris, La Literature francaise au mvyen dge (1890) ; L6on Gautier, 
Lcs Epop^^s francaises (1865-1868). For works on the Greek epics 
see also Grkkk Litkrature and Cycle. (E. G.) 

EPICTETUS (born r. A.D. 60), Greek philosopher, was probably 
a native of Hierapolis in south-west Phrygia. The name Epictetus 
is merely the Greek for “ acquired ” (from IrrLKToxrOui) ; his 
original name is not known. As a boy he was a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditus, a freedmon and courtier of the emperor Nero. 
He managed, however, to attend the lectures of the Stoic Musonius 
Rufus, and subsequently became a freedman. He was lame 
and of weakly health. In 90 he was expelled with the other 
philosophers by Domitian, who was irritated by the support 
and encouragement which the opposition to his tyranny found 
amongst the adherents of Stoicism. For the rest of his life he 
settled at Nicopolis, in southern Epirus, not far from the scene 
of the battle of Actium. There for several years he lived, and 
taught by close earnest personal address and conversation. 
According to some authorities he lived into the time of Hadrian ; 
he himself mentions the coinage of the emperor Trajan. His 
contemporaries and the next generation held his character and 
teaching in high honour. According to Lucian, the eartlienware 
lamp which Imd belonged to the sage was bought by an anti- 
quarian for 3000 drachmas. He was never married. He wrote 
nothing; but much of his teaching was token down with 
affectionate care by fiis pupil Flavius Arrianus, the historian 
of .Mexander tire Great, and is preserved in two treatises, of the 
larger of which, called the Discourses of Epictetus (’ETriifr^Tov 
tkiarptfial), four books are still extant. The other treatise , is 
a shorter and more popular work, the Encheiridion (“ Hand- 
book It contains in an aphoristic form the main doctrines 
of the longer work. 
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T^e philowphy of Epictetus is intensely practical, and exhibits 
a high idealistic type of morality. He is an earnest, sometimes 
stern and sometimes pathetic, preacher of righteousness, who 
despises the mere graces of style and the subtleties of an abstruse 
logic. He has no patience with mere jintiquarian study of the 
Stoical writers. The problem of how life is to be carried out well 
is the one question which throws all other inquiries into the 
shade. True education lies in learning to wish things to be as 
they actually are ; it lies in learning to distinguish what is 
our own from what does not belong to us. But there is only one 
thing which is fully our own, — that is, our will or purpose. God, 
acting as a good king and a true father, has given us a will which 
cannot be restrained, compelled or thwarted. Nothing external, 
neither death nor exile nor pain nor any such thing, can ever 
force us to act against our will ; if we are conquered, it is because 
we have willed to be conquered. And thus, although we are not 
responsible for the ideas that present themselves to our conscious- 
ness, we are absolutely and without any modification responsible 
for the way in which we use them. Nothing is ours besides our 
will. I'he divine law which bids us keep fast what is our own 
forbids us to make any claim to what is not ours; and while 
enjoining us to make use of whatever is given to us, it bids us 
not long after what has not been given. “ Two maxims,'* he 
says, wc must ever bear in mind — that apart from the will 
there is nothing either good or bad, and that wc must not try 
to anticipate or direct events, but merely accept them with 
intelligence.” We must, in short, resign ourselves to whatever 
fate and fortune bring to us, believing, as the first article of our 
creed, that there is a god, whose thought directs the universe, 
and that not merely in our acts, but even in our thoughts and 
plans, we cannot escape his eye. In the world the true position 
of man is that of member of a great system, which comprehends 
God and men. Each human being is in the first instance a citizen 
of his own nation or commonwealth ; but he is also a member 
of the great city of gods and men, whereof the city political is 
only a copy in miniature. All men are the sons of God, and 
kindred in nature with the divinity. For man, though a member 
in the system of the world, has also within him a principle which 
can guide and understand the movement of all the members ; he 
can enter into the method of divine administration, and thus can 
learn — and it is the acme of his learning — the will of God, which 
is the will of nature. Man, said the Stoic, is a rational animal ; 
and in virtue of that rationality he is neither less nor worse than 
the gods, for the magnitude of reason is estimated not by length 
nor by height, but by its judgments. Each man has witjiin him 
a guardian spirit, a god within him, who never sleeps ; so that 
even in darkness and solitude we are never alone, because God 
is within, our guardian spirit. The body which accompanies us 
is not strictly speaking ours ; it is a poor dead thing, which 
belongs to the things outside us. But by reason we are the masters 
of those ideas and appearances which present themselves from 
without ; wc can combine them, and systematize, and can set 
up in ourselves an order of ideas corresponding with the order 
of nature. 

The natural instinct of animated life, to which man also is 
originally subject, is self-preservation and self-interest. But 
men are so ordered and constituted that the individual cannot 
secure his own interests unless he contribute to the common 
welfare. We are bound up by the law of nature with the whole 
fabric of the world. The aim of the philosopher therefore is to 
reach the position of a mind which embraces the whole worid in 
its view, — to grow into the mind of God and to make the will 
of nature our own. . Such a sage agrees in his thought with God ; 
he no longer blamed either God or man ; he fails of nothing 
which he purposes and falls in with no nysfortune unprepared ; 
he indulges in neither anger nor envy nor jealousy ; he is leaving 
manhood for godhead, and in his dead body his thoughts are 
concerned about his fellowship with God. 

The historical models to which Epictetus reverts are Diogenes 
and Socrates. But he frequently describes an ideal character 
of a missionary sage, the* perfect Stoic — or, as he calls him, the 
Cynic. This missionary has neither country nor home nor land 


nor slave ; his bed is tlie ground ; he is without wife or child ; 
his only mansion is the earth and sky and a shabby cloak. He 
must suffer stripes, and must love those who beat him as if he 
were a father or a brother. He must be perfectly unembanrassed 
in the service of God, not bound by the common ties of life, nor 
entangled by relationships, which if he transgresses he will lose 
the character of a man of honour, while if he upholds them he 
will cease to be the messenger, watchman and herald of the gods. 
The perfect man thus described will not be angry with the wrong- 
doer ; he will only pity his erring brother ; for anger in such a 
case would only betray that he too thought the wrong-doer 
gained a substantial blessing by his wron^ul act, instead of 
being, as he is, utterly ruined. 

The best editions of the works of Epictetus are by J- Schweig- 
hauser {0 vols., Leipzig, 1799-1800) and H. Schenkl (Leipzig, 1894,^ 
1898). English translations by Elizabeth Carter (London, 1758) ; 
G. Long (London, 1848, ed. 1877, 1892, 1897) ; T. W. Higgmson 
(Boston, 1865, ed. 1890) ; of the Encheiridion alone by H. Talbot 
(London, 1881) ; T. W. H. RoUeston (London, i88i). See A. 
Bonhoffar, Epihtet und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890) and Die Ethik des 
Stoikers Epiktet {1894) ; E. M. Schranlia, Der Stoiker Epikiet und 
seine Philosophie (Frankfort, 1885) ; T. iahn, Der Stoiker Epiktet 
und sein Verkdlinis xum Ckristentum (2nd ed. Erlangen, 1895), 
See also Stoics and works quoted. (W, W. ; X.) 

EPICURUS (342-270 B.C.), Greek philosopher, was born in 
Samos in the end of 342 or the beginning of 341 b.c., seven years 
after the death of Plato. His father Neocles, a native of Gar- 
gettos, a small village of Attica, had settled in Samos, not later 
than 352, as one of the cleruchs sent out after the victory of 
Timotheus in 366-365. At the age of eighteen he went to Athens, 
where the Platonic school was flourishing under the lead of 
Xenocrates. A year later, however. Antipater banished some 
12,000 of the poorer citizens, and Epicurus joined his father, who 
was now living at Colophon. It seems possible that he had 
listened to the lectures of Nausiphanes,aDemocritean philosopher, 
and Pamphilus the Platonist, but he was probably, like his father, 
merely an ordinary teacher. Stimulated, however, by the perusal 
of some writings of Democritus, he began to formulate a doctrine 
of his own ; and at Mitylene, Colophon and Lampsacus, he 
gradually gathered round him several enthusiastic disciples. 
In 307 he returned to Athens, which had just been restored to a 
nominal independence by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and there he 
lived for the rest of his life. The scene of his teaching was a 
garden which he bought for about £300 (80 minae). There he 
passed his days as the loved and venerated head of a remarkable, 
and up to that time unique, society of men and women. Amongst 
the number were Metrodorus (d. 277), his brother Timocrates, 
and his wife Leontion (formerly a hetabra), Polyaenus, Her- 
marchus, who succeeded Epicurus as chief of the school, Leonteus 
and his wife Themista, and Idomeneus, whose wife was a sister 
of Metrodorus. It is possible that the relations between the 
sexes — in this prototype of Rabelais’s Abbey of Th^l^me — were 
not entirely what is termed Platonic. But there is on the other 
hand scarcely a doubt that the tales of licentiousness circulated 
by opponents are groundless. The stories of the Stoics, who 
sought to refute the views of Epicurus by an appeal to his alleged 
antecedents and habits, were no doubt in the main, as Diogenes 
Laertius says, the stories of maniacs. The general ch^ges, 
which they endeavoured to substantiate by forged letters, need 
not count for much, and in many cases they only exaggerated 
what, if true, was not so heinous as they suggested. Against 
them trustworthy authorities testified to his general and remark- 
able considerateness, pointing to the statues which the city had 
raised in his honour, and to the numberS of his friends, who were 
many enough to fill whole cities. 

The mode of life in his community was plain. The general 
drink was water and the food barley bread ; half a pint wine 
was held an ample allowance. '' Send me,” says Epicurus to a 
correspondent, send me some Cythnian cheese, so that, should 
I choose, I may fare sumptuously.” There was no conununity 
of property, which, as Epicurus said, would imply distrust of 
their own and others’ good resolutions. The company was held 
in unity by the charms of his personality, and by the free inter- 
course which he inculcated and exemplified. Though he seems 
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to have had a warm affection for his countrymen, it was as human 
beings brought into contact with him, and not as members of a 
political body, that he preferred to regard them. He never 
entered public life. His kindliness extended even to his slaves, 
one of whom, named Mouse, was a brother in philosophy. 

Epicurus died of stone in 270 b.c. He left his property, 
consisting of the garden (K^iroi ’Ettikoi'/wv), a house in Melite 
(the south-west quarter of Athens), and apparently some funds 
besides, to two trustees on behalf of his society, and for the 
special interest of some youthful members. The garden was set 
apart for the use of the school ; the house became the house of 
Hermarchus and his fellow -philosophers during his lifetime. 
The surplus proceeds of the property were further to be applied 
to maintain a yearly offering in commemoration of his departed 
father, mother and brothers, to pay the expenses incurred in 
celebrating his own, birthday every year on the 7th of the 
month Gamelion, anS for a social gathering of the sect on the 
20th of every month in honour of himself and Metrodorus. 
Besides similar tributes in honour of his brothers and Polyaenus, 
he directed the trustees to be guardians of the son of Polyaenus 
and the son of Metrodorus ; whilst the daughter of the last 
mentioned was to be married by the guardians to some member 
of the society who should be approved of by Hermarchus. His 
four slaves, three men and one woman, were left their freedom. 
His books passed to Hermarchus. 

Philosophy. — The Epicurean philosophy is traditionally 
divided into the three branches of logic, physics and ethics. It 
is, however, only as a basis of facts and principles for his theory 
of life that logical and physical inquiries find a place at all. 
Epicurus himself had not apparently shared in any large or 
liberal culture, and his influence was certainly thrown on the 
side of those who depreciated purely scientific pursuits as one- 
sided and misleading. Steer clear of all culture ” was his advice 
to a young disciple. In this aversion to a purely or mainly 
intellectual training may be traced a recoil from the systematic 
metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, whose tendency was to sub- 
ordinate the practical man to the philosopher. Ethics had been 
based upon logic and metaphysics. But experience showed that 
systematic knowledge of truth is not. synonymous with right 
action. Hence, in the second place, Plato and Aristotle had 
assumed a perfect state with laws to guide the individual aright. 
It was thus comparatively easy to show how the individual could 
learn to apprehend and embody the moral law in his own conduct. 
But experience had in the time of Epicurus shown the temporary 
and artificial character of the civic form of social life. It was 
necessary, therefore, for Epicurus to go back to nature to find 
a more enduring and a wider foundation for ethical doctrine, 
to go back from words to realities, to give up reasonings and get 
at feelings, to test conceptions and arguments by a final reference 
to the only touchstone of truth— to sensation. There, and there 
only, one seems to find a common and a satisfactory ground, 
supposing always that all men’s feelings give the same answer. 
Logic must go, but so also must the state, as a specially-privileged 
and eternal order of things, as anything more than a contrivance 
serving certain purposes of general utility. 

To the Epicureans the elaborate logic of the Stoics was a 
superfluity. In place of logic we find canonic, the theory of 
the three tests of truth and reality, (i) The only ultimate 
canon of reality is sensation ; whatever we feel, wl^teyer we 
perceive by any sense, that we know on the most certain evidence 
we can have to be real, and in proportion as our feeling is clew, 
distinct and vivid, in that proportion are we sure of the reality 
of its object. But in what that vividness (eva/oyeta) consists is 
a question which Epicurus does not raise, and which he would 
no doubt have deemed superfluous quibbling over a matter 
sufficiently settled by common sense. (2) Besides our sensations, 
we learn truth and reality by our preconceptions or ideas 
f«). These are the fainter images produced by repeated 
sensations, the ** ideas” resalting from previous ” impressions 
sensations at second-hand as it were, which are stored up in 
memory, and which a general name serves to recall. These bear 
witness to reality, not because we feel anything now, but because 


we felt it once ; they are sensations registered in kuiguage, and 
again, if need be, translatable into immediate sensations or groups 
of sensation. (3) Lastly, reality is vouched for by the imaginative 
apprehensions of the mind (^vraoTiKat ciri/3oA.ai), immediate 
feelings of which the mind is conscious as produced by some action 
of its own. This last canon, however, was of dubious validity. 
Epicureanism generally was content to affirm that whatever 
we effectively feel in consciousness is real j in which sense they 
allow reality to the fancies of the insane, the dreams of a sleeper, 
and those feelings by which we imagine the existence of beings 
of perfect blessedness and endless life. Similarly, just because 
fear, hope and remembrance add to the intensity of consciousness, 
the Epicurean can hold that bodily pain and pleasure is a less 
durable and important thing than pain and pleasure of mind. 
Whatever we feel to affect us does affect us, and is therefore real. 
Error can arise only because we mix up our opinions and sup- 
positions with what we actually feel. The Epicurean canon is 
a rejection of logic ; it sticks fast to the one point that ” sensation 
is sensation,” and there is no more to be made of it. Sensation, 
it says, is unreasoning (aXoyos) ; it must be accepted, and not 
criticized. Reasoning can come in only to put sensations to- 
gether, and to point out how they severally contribute to human 
welfare j it does not make them, and cannot alter them. 

Physics . — In the Epicurean physics there are two parts-^a 
general metaphysic and psychology, and a special expknation 
of particular phenomena of nature. The method of Epicurus 
is the argument by analogy. It is an attempt to maike the 
phenomena of nature intelligible to us by regarding them as 
instances on a grand scale of that with which we arc already 
familiar on a small scale. This is what Epicurus calls explaining 
what we do not see by what we do see. 

In physics Epicurus founded upon Democritus, and his chief 
object was to abolish the dualism between mind and matter 
which is so essential a point in the systems of Plato^and Aristotle. 
All that exists, says Epicurus, is corporeal (to irav 4(rrL o-wfia ) ; 
the intangible is non-existent, or empty space. If a thing exists 
it must be felt, and to be felt it must exert resistance. But not 
all things are intangible which our senses are not subtle enough 
to detect. We must indeed accept our feelings ; but wc nnist 
also believe much which is not directly testified by sensation, 
if only it serves to explain phenomena and does not contravene 
our sensations. The fundamental postulates of Epicureanism 
are atoms and the void (aro/xa nal k€v 6 v). Space is infinite, 
and there is an illimitable multitude of indestructible, indivisible 
and absolutely compact atoms in perpetual motion in this 
illimitable space. These atoms, differing only in size, figure 
and weight, are perpetually moving with equal velocities, but at 
a rate far surpassing our conceptions ; as they move, they arc 
for ever giving rise to new worlds ; and these worlds are per- 
petually tending towards dissolution, and towards a fresh series 
of creations. This universe of ours is only one section out of the 
innumerable worlds in infinite space ; other worlds may present 
systems very different from that of our own. The soul of man 
is only a finer species of body, spread throughout the whole 
I aggregation which we term his bodily frame. Like a warm 
breath, it pervades the human structure and works with it ; nor 
could it act as it does in perception unless it were corporeal. 
The various processes of sense, notably vision, are explained on 
the principles of materialism. From the surfaces of all objects 
there are continually flowing thin filmy images exactly copying 
the solid body whence they originate ; and these images by direct 
impact on the organism produce (we need not care to ask how) 
the phenomena of vision. Epicurus in this way explains vision 
by substituting for the apparent action of a body at a distance 
a direct contact of iipage and organ. But without following 
the explanation into the details in which it revels, it may be 
enough to say that the whole hypothesis is but an attempt to 
exclude the occult conception of action at a distance, and 
substitute a familiar phenomenon. 

The Gods.— This aspect of the Epicurean physics becomes 
clearer when we look at his mode of rendering particular pheno- 
mena intelligible. His purpose is to eliminate the common idea of 
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divine interference. That there are gods Epicurus never dreams 
of denying. But these gods have not on their shoulders the 
burden of upholding and governing the world. They are them- 
selves the products of the order of nature— a higher species than 
humanity, but not the rulers of man, neither the makers not the 
upholders of the world. Man should worship them, but his 
worship is the reverence due to the ideals of perfect blessedness; 
it ought not to be inspired either by hope or by fear. To prevent 
all reference of the more potent phenomena of nature to divine 
action Epicurus rationalizes the processes of the cosmos. He 
imagines all possible plans or hypotheses, not actually contra- 
dicted by our experience of familiar events, which will represent 
in an intelligible way the processes of astronomy and meteorology. 
When two or more modes of accounting for a phenomena are 
equally admissible as not directly contradicted by known 
phenomena, it seems to Epicurus almost a return to the old 
mythological habit of mind when a savant asserts that the real 
cause is one and only one. ** Thunder,’* he says, “ may be ex- 
plained in many other ways; only let us have no myths of divine 
action. To assign only a single cause for these phenomena, when 
the facts familiar to us suggest several, is insane, and is just the 
absurd conduct to be expected from people who dabble in the 
vanities of astronomy.** We need not be too curious to inquire 
how these celestial phenomena actually do come about ; we can 
learn how they might have been produced, and to go further is 
to trench on ground beyond the limits of human knowledge. 

Thus, if Epicurus objects to the doctrine of mythology, he 
objects no less to the doctrine of an inevitable fate, a necessary 
order of things unchangeable and supreme over the human will. 
The Stoic doctrine of Fatalism seemed to Epicurus no less deadly 
a foe of man’s true welfare than popular superstition. Even in 
the movement of the atoms he introduces a sudden change of 
direction, which is supposed to render their aggregation easier, 
and to break the even law of destiny. So, in the sphere of human 
action, Epicurus would allow of no absolutely controlling 
necessity. In fact, it is only when we assume for man this in- 
dependence of the gods and of fatality that the Epicurean 
theory of life becomes possible. It assumes that man can, like 
the gods, withdraw himself out of reach of all external influences, 
and thus, as a sage, “ live like a god among men, seeing that the 
man is in no wise like a mortal creature who lives in undying 
blessedness.** And this present life is the only one. With one 
consent Epicureanism preaches that the death of the body is 
the end of everything for man, and hence the other world has 
lost all its terrors as well as all its hopes. 

The attitude of Epicurus in this whole matter is antagonistic 
to science. The idea of a systematic enchainment of phenomena, 
in which each is conditioned by every other, and none can be 
taken in isolation and explained apart from the rest, was foreign 
to his mind. So little was the scientific conception of the solar 
system familiar to Epicurus that he could reproach the 
astronomers, because their account of an eclipse represented 
things otherwise than as they appear to the senses, and could 
declare that the sun and stars were just as large as they seemed 
to us. 

Ethics . — ^The moral philosophy of Epicurus is a qualified 
hedonism, the heir of the Cyrenaic doctrine that pleasure is 
the good thing in life. Neither sect, it may be added, advocated 
sensuality pure and unfeigned — the Epicurean least of all. By 
pleasure Epicurus meant both more and less than the Cyrenaics. 
To the Cyrenaics pleasure was of moments; to Epicurus it 
extended as a habit of mind through life. To the Cyrenaics 
pleasure was something active and positive ; to Epicurus it was 
rather negative— tranquillity more than vigorous enjoyment. 
The test of true pleasure, according to Epicurus, is the removal 
and absorption of all that gives pain ; it implies freedom from 
pain of body and from trouble of mind. The happiness of the 
Epicurean was, it might almost seem, a grave and solemn 
pleasure— a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but not exuberance 
and excitement. The sage of Epicureanism is a rational and 
nsflective seeker for happiness, who balances the claims of each 
pleasure against the evils that may possibly ensue, and treads 


the path of enjoyment cautiously. Prudence is, therefore, the 
only real guide to happiness ; it is thus the chief excellence, and 
the foundation of all the virtues. It is, in fact, says Epicurus — in 
language which contrasts strongly with that of Aristotle on the 
same topic — “ a more precious power than philosophy,** The 
reason or intellect is introduced to balance possible pleasures and 
pains, and to construct a scheme in which pleasures are the 
materials of a happy life. Feeling, which Epicurus declared to 
be the means Of determining what is good, is subordinated to a 
reason which adjudicates between competing pleasures with the 
view of securing tranquillity of mind and body. ** We cannot 
live pleasantly without living wisely and nobly and righteously.** 
Virtue is at least a means of happiness, though apart from that 
it is no good in itself, any more than mere sensual enjoyments, 
which are good only because they may sometimes serve to secure 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. (See further Ethics.) 

The Epicurean School . — ^Even in the lifetime of Epicurus we 
hear of the vast numbers of his friends, not merely in Greece, but 
in Asia and Egypt. The crowds of Epicureans were a standing 
enigma to the adherents of less popular sects. Cicero pondered 
over the fact ; Arcesilaus explained the secession to the Epicurean 
camp, compared with the fact that no Epicurean was ever known 
to have abandoned his school, by saying that, though it was 
possible for a man to be turned into a eunuch, no eunuch could 
ever become a man. But the phenomenon was not obscure. 
The doctrine has many truths, and is attractive to many in virtue 
of its simplicity and its immediate relation to life. The dogmas 
of Epicurus became to his followers a creed embodying the truths 
on which salvation depended ; and they passed on from one 
generation to another with scarcely a change or addition. The 
immediate disciples of Epicurus have been already mentioned, 
with the exception of Colotcs of Lampsacus, a great favourite 
of Epicurus, who wrote a work arguing “ that it was impossible 
even to live according to the doctrines of the other philosophers.** 
In the 2nd and ist centuries b.c. Apollodorus, nicknamed 
KTfvoTvpavvoq (“ Lord of the Garden ”), and Zeno of Sidon (who 
describes Socrates as the Attic buffoon ** : Cic. De nat. dear, 
i. 21, 33, 34) taught at Athens. About 150 b.c:. Epicureanism 
established itself at Rome. Beginning with C. Amafinius or 
Amafanius (Cic. Acad. i. 2, Tusc. iv. 3), we find the names of 
Phaedrus (who became scholarch at Athens c. 70 b.c.) and 
Philodcmus (originally of Gadara in Palestine) as distinguished 
Epicureans in the time pf Cicero. But the greatest of its Roman 
names was Lucretius, whose De rerum natura embodies the 
main teaching of Epicurus with great exactness, and with a 
beauty which the subject seemed scarcely to allow. Lucretius 
is a proof, if any were needed, that Epicureanism is compatible 
with nobility of soul. In the ist century of the Christian era, 
the nature of the time, with its active political struggles, naturally 
called Stoicism more into the foreground, yet Seneca, though 
nominally a Stoic, draws nearly all his suavity and much of ms 
paternal wisdom from the writings of Epicurus. The position 
of Epicureanism as a recognized school in the 2nd century is 
best seen in the fact that it was one of the four schools (the others 
were tlie Stoic, Platonist, and Peripatetic) which were placed on 
a footing of equal endowment when Marcus Aurelius founded 
chairs of philosophy at Athens. The evidence of Diogenes 
proves that it still subsisted as a school a century later, but its 
spirit lasted longer than its formal organization as a school. A 
great deal of the best of the Renaissance was founded on Epi- 
cureanism, and in more recent times a gjeat number of prominent 
thinkers have been Epicureans in a greater or less degree. Among 
these may be mentioned Pierre Gassendi, who revived and 
codified the doctrine in the 17th century; Moli^re, the comte 
de Gramont, Rousseau, Fontenelle and Voltaire. All those 
whose ethical theory is in any degree hedonistic are to some 
extent the intellectual descendants of Epicurus (see Hedonism). 

Works . — Epicurus was a voluminous writer (Tokvypaipturaroi, 
Diog. Laert. x. 26)— the author, it is said, of about ^00 works. 
He had a style and vocabulary of his own. His chief aim in 
writing was plainness and intelligibility, but his want of order 
and logical precision thwarted his purpose. He pretended to 
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have read little, and to be the original architect of his own system, 
and the claim was no doubt on the whole true. But he had read 
Democritus, and, it is said, Anaxa^ras and Archelaus. His 
works, we learn, were full of repetition, and critics speak of 
vulgarities of language and faults of style. None the less his 
writings were committed to memory and remained the text- 
books of Epicureanism to the last. His chief work was a treatise 
on nature (Ilcpc in thirty-seven books, of which frag- 

ments from about nine books have been found in the rolls 
discovered at Heroulaneum, along with considerable treatises 
by several of his followers, and most notably Philodemus. An 
epitome of his doctrine is contained in three letters preserved 
by Diogenes. 

Authorities. — The chief ancient accounts of Epicurus are in the 
tenth book of Dii^enes LaoTtius, in Lucretius, and m several treatises 
of Cicero and Hutarch. Gassendi, in his De vita, moribus. et 
doctfina Epicuri (Lydhs, 1647), his Syntagma philosophiae 
Epicuvi, systematisM the doctrine. The Volumina lurculanensia 
(ist and 2nd series) contain fragments of treatises by ^icurus 
and members of his school. See also H. Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 
1887) and Epicuri recogniti specimen (Bonn, 1880) ; Epicuri physica 
et meteorologica (ed. J. G. Schneider, Leipzig, 1813) : Th. Gomperz 
in his Herhulanische Siudien, and in contributions to the Vienna 
Academy (Monatsberickte), has tried to evolve from the fragments 
more approximation to modem empiricism than they seem to contain. 
For criticism see W. Wallace, Epicureanism (London, 1880), and 
Epicurus: A Lecture (London, 1896); G. Trezza, Epicuro t V Epi- 
cureismo (Florence, 1877 ; ed. Milan, 1885) ; E. Zeller, Philosophy 
of the Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics (Eng. trans. O. J. Reichel, 
1870 ; ed. 1880) ; Sir James Mackmtosh, On the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy (4th ed.) ; J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories (Glasgow, 
1895) ; J. Kreibig, Epicurus (Vienna. 1886) ; A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Epikurs Verhdltnis eu Demokrit in der NaturphiL (Strassburg, 1897) ; 
Paul von Gizyeki, Vber das Ld)en und die Moralphilos. des Epikur 
(Halle, 1879), and Einleitende Bemerhungen zu etner Uniersuchung 
aber den \Verth der Naturphilos. des Epikur (Berlin, 1884) ; P. 
Cassel, Epikur der Philosoph (Berlin, 1892) ; M. Guyau, La Morale 
dC Epicure et ses rapports avec Us doctrines contemporaines (Paris, 1878 ; 
revised and enlarged, 1881) ; F. Picavet, De Epicuro novae rehgionis 
seaatore (Paris, 1889) ; H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics (5th ed., 
1902). (W. W. ; X.) 

EPICYCLE (Gr. upon, and kuxAos, circle), in ancient 
astronomy, a small circle the centre of which describes a larger 
one. It was especially used to represent geometrically the 
periodic apparent retrograde motion of the outer planets, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which we now know to be due to the annu^ 
revolution of the earth around the sun, but which in the Ptolemaic 
astronomy were taken to be real. 

EPICYCLOID, the curve traced out by a point on the cir- 
cumference of a circle rolling externally on another circle. If 
the moving circle rolls internally on the fixed circle, a point on 
the circumference describes a “ hypocycloid ” (from wo, under). 
The locus of any other carried point is an ** epitrochoid when 
the circle rolls externally, and a “ hypotrochoid ” when the 
circle rolls internally. The epicycloid was so named by Ole 
Romer in 1674, who also demonstrated that cog-wheels having 
epicycloidal teeth revolved with minimum friction (see 
Mechanics : Applied) ) this was also proved by Girard 
Desargues, Philippe de la Hire and Charles Stephen Louis 
Camus. Epicycloids also received attention at the hands of 
Edmund Hafby, Sir Isaac Newton and others ; spherical 
epicycloids, in which the moving circle is inclined at a constant 
angle to Hie plane of the fixed circle, were studied by the 
Bernoullis, Pierre Louis M. de Maupertuis, Fran9ois Nicole, 
Alexis Claude Clairault and others. 

In the annexed figure, there are shown various examples of the 
curves named above, wheb the radii of the rolling and fixed circles 
are in the ratio of i to 3. Since the circumference of a circle is pro- 
portional to its radius, it follows that if the ratio of the radii be com- 
mensurable, the curve will consist of a finite number of cusps, and 
ultimately return into itself. In the particular ca^ when the radii 
arc in the ratio of 1 to 3 the epicycloid (curve a) will consist of three 
cusps external to the circle and placed at e^ual distances along 
its circumference. Similarly, the corresponding epitrochoids will 
exhibit three loops or nodes (curve 6), or assume the form shown in 
the curve c. It is interestinf to compare the forms of these curves 
with the three forms of the cycloid {q,v,). The hypocycloid derived 
from the same circles is shown as curve d, and is seen to consist of 
three cusps arranged internally to the fixed circle ; the corresponding 
h}^)Otroohoid consists of a three-foil and is shown in curve s. The 


epicycloid shown Is termed the ** three -cusped epicycloid” or the 
‘'^icycloid of Cremona.” 

The cartesian equation to the epicycloid assumes the form 
A =5 + 6 ) COB « - 6 cos (0 + 6 / 6 )^, y * (a -H 6 ) sin ^ - 6 sin (fl ^bfb)e, 

when the centre of the fixud circle is the origin, and the axis of x 
passes through the initial point of the curve (».«. the original position 



of the moving point on the fixed circle), a and h being the radii of the 
fixed and rolling circles, and 9 the angle through wliich the line 
joining the centres of the two circles has passed. It may be shown 
that if the distance of the carried point from the centre of the rolling 
circle be mb, the equation to the epitrochoid is 
A » (a + 6) cos el - mb cos (^b/b)0, y - (a 4 6) sin sin (a + 6/6)<l. 
The equations to the hypocycloid and its corresponding trochoidal 
curves are derived from the two preceding equations by changing 
the sign of h. Leonhard Euler [Acta Petrt^. 1784) .showed that the 
same hypocycloid can be generated by circles navmg radii of iia+b) 
rolling on a circle of radius a ; and also that the hypocycloid formed 
when the radius of the rolling circle is greater than that of the fixed 
circle is the same as the epicycloid formed by the rolling of a circle 
whose radius is the difference of the original radii. These pro- 

S ositions may be derived from the formulae given above, or proved 
irectly by purely geometrical methods. 

The tangential polar equation to the epicycloid, ns given 
above, is />■=(» + 2b) sin [afd + 26)^, while, the intrinsic equation is 
5=4(6/a)<<i+6) cos (a/aVit)^ and the pedal equation is 
{4b7aTb)p^l{a + 2b)\ Therefore any epicycloid or hypocycloid may 
be represented by the equations p - A sin B^ or p - A cos 
5 = A sin or 5 — A cos B^, or r*-® - A + Bp'**, the constants A and B 

being readily delermined by the above considerations. 

If the radius of the rolling circle be one-half of tlie fixed circle, the 
hypocycloid becomes a diameter of this circle ; this may be con- 
firmed from the equation to the hypocycloid. If the ratio of the 
radii be as i to 4, wc obtain the four-cusped h^ocycloid, wliich has 
the simple cartesian equation 4 This curve is the 

envelope of a line of constant length, which moves so that its ex- 
tremities are always on two fixed lines at right angles to each other, 
i.e. of tlie line x/a 4 yfp = 1, with the condition a® 4 = ija, a constant. 

The epicycloid when the radii of the circles are equal is the cardioid 
(j.r.), and the corresponding trochoidal curves are lima^ons (q,v.). 
Epicycloids are also examples of certain caustics (q.v.). 

For the methods of determining the formulae and results stated 
above see J. Edwards, Differential Calculus, and for geometrical 
constructions see T. H. Eagles, Plane Curves, 

EPIDAURUS, the name of two ancient cities of .southern 
Greece. 

I. A maritime city situated on the eastern coast of Argolis, 
sometimes distinguished as rj Uph, "Ex/Savpo?, or Epidaurus the 
Holy. It stood on a small rocky peninsula with a natural 
harbour on the northern side and an open but serviceable^ bay 
on the southern ; and from this position acquired the epithet 
of UoTOfSQi, or the two-mouthed. Its narrow but fertile territory 
consisted of a plain shut in on all sides except towards the sea 
by considerable elevations, among which the most remarkable 
were Mount Arachnaeon and Titthion. The conterminous 
states were Corinth, Argos, Troezen and Hermione. Its 
proximity to Athens and the isl^ds of the Saronic gulf, the 
commercial advantages of its position, and the fame of its temple 
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divine interference. That there are gods Epicurus never dreams 
of denying. But these gods have not on their shoulders the 
burden of upholding and governing the world. They are them- 
selves the products of the order of nature— a higher species than 
humanity, but not the rulers of man, neither the makers not the 
upholders of the world. Man should worship them, but his 
worship is the reverence due to the ideals of perfect blessedness; 
it ought not to be inspired either by hope or by fear. To prevent 
all reference of the more potent phenomena of nature to divine 
action Epicurus rationalizes the processes of the cosmos. He 
imagines all possible plans or hypotheses, not actually contra- 
dicted by our experience of familiar events, which will represent 
in an intelligible way the processes of astronomy and meteorology. 
When two or more modes of accounting for a phenomena are 
equally admissible as not directly contradicted by known 
phenomena, it seems to Epicurus almost a return to the old 
mythological habit of mind when a savant asserts that the real 
cause is one and only one. ** Thunder,’* he says, “ may be ex- 
plained in many other ways; only let us have no myths of divine 
action. To assign only a single cause for these phenomena, when 
the facts familiar to us suggest several, is insane, and is just the 
absurd conduct to be expected from people who dabble in the 
vanities of astronomy.** We need not be too curious to inquire 
how these celestial phenomena actually do come about ; we can 
learn how they might have been produced, and to go further is 
to trench on ground beyond the limits of human knowledge. 

Thus, if Epicurus objects to the doctrine of mythology, he 
objects no less to the doctrine of an inevitable fate, a necessary 
order of things unchangeable and supreme over the human will. 
The Stoic doctrine of Fatalism seemed to Epicurus no less deadly 
a foe of man’s true welfare than popular superstition. Even in 
the movement of the atoms he introduces a sudden change of 
direction, which is supposed to render their aggregation easier, 
and to break the even law of destiny. So, in the sphere of human 
action, Epicurus would allow of no absolutely controlling 
necessity. In fact, it is only when we assume for man this in- 
dependence of the gods and of fatality that the Epicurean 
theory of life becomes possible. It assumes that man can, like 
the gods, withdraw himself out of reach of all external influences, 
and thus, as a sage, “ live like a god among men, seeing that the 
man is in no wise like a mortal creature who lives in undying 
blessedness.** And this present life is the only one. With one 
consent Epicureanism preaches that the death of the body is 
the end of everything for man, and hence the other world has 
lost all its terrors as well as all its hopes. 

The attitude of Epicurus in this whole matter is antagonistic 
to science. The idea of a systematic enchainment of phenomena, 
in which each is conditioned by every other, and none can be 
taken in isolation and explained apart from the rest, was foreign 
to his mind. So little was the scientific conception of the solar 
system familiar to Epicurus that he could reproach the 
astronomers, because their account of an eclipse represented 
things otherwise than as they appear to the senses, and could 
declare that the sun and stars were just as large as they seemed 
to us. 

Ethics . — ^The moral philosophy of Epicurus is a qualified 
hedonism, the heir of the Cyrenaic doctrine that pleasure is 
the good thing in life. Neither sect, it may be added, advocated 
sensuality pure and unfeigned — the Epicurean least of all. By 
pleasure Epicurus meant both more and less than the Cyrenaics. 
To the Cyrenaics pleasure was of moments; to Epicurus it 
extended as a habit of mind through life. To the Cyrenaics 
pleasure was something active and positive ; to Epicurus it was 
rather negative— tranquillity more than vigorous enjoyment. 
The test of true pleasure, according to Epicurus, is the removal 
and absorption of all that gives pain ; it implies freedom from 
pain of body and from trouble of mind. The happiness of the 
Epicurean was, it might almost seem, a grave and solemn 
pleasure— a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but not exuberance 
and excitement. The sage of Epicureanism is a rational and 
nsflective seeker for happiness, who balances the claims of each 
pleasure against the evils that may possibly ensue, and treads 


the path of enjoyment cautiously. Prudence is, therefore, the 
only real guide to happiness ; it is thus the chief excellence, and 
the foundation of all the virtues. It is, in fact, says Epicurus — in 
language which contrasts strongly with that of Aristotle on the 
same topic — “ a more precious power than philosophy,** The 
reason or intellect is introduced to balance possible pleasures and 
pains, and to construct a scheme in which pleasures are the 
materials of a happy life. Feeling, which Epicurus declared to 
be the means Of determining what is good, is subordinated to a 
reason which adjudicates between competing pleasures with the 
view of securing tranquillity of mind and body. ** We cannot 
live pleasantly without living wisely and nobly and righteously.** 
Virtue is at least a means of happiness, though apart from that 
it is no good in itself, any more than mere sensual enjoyments, 
which are good only because they may sometimes serve to secure 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. (See further Ethics.) 

The Epicurean School . — ^Even in the lifetime of Epicurus we 
hear of the vast numbers of his friends, not merely in Greece, but 
in Asia and Egypt. The crowds of Epicureans were a standing 
enigma to the adherents of less popular sects. Cicero pondered 
over the fact ; Arcesilaus explained the secession to the Epicurean 
camp, compared with the fact that no Epicurean was ever known 
to have abandoned his school, by saying that, though it was 
possible for a man to be turned into a eunuch, no eunuch could 
ever become a man. But the phenomenon was not obscure. 
The doctrine has many truths, and is attractive to many in virtue 
of its simplicity and its immediate relation to life. The dogmas 
of Epicurus became to his followers a creed embodying the truths 
on which salvation depended ; and they passed on from one 
generation to another with scarcely a change or addition. The 
immediate disciples of Epicurus have been already mentioned, 
with the exception of Colotcs of Lampsacus, a great favourite 
of Epicurus, who wrote a work arguing “ that it was impossible 
even to live according to the doctrines of the other philosophers.** 
In the 2nd and ist centuries b.c. Apollodorus, nicknamed 
KTfvoTvpavvoq (“ Lord of the Garden ”), and Zeno of Sidon (who 
describes Socrates as the Attic buffoon ** : Cic. De nat. dear, 
i. 21, 33, 34) taught at Athens. About 150 b.c:. Epicureanism 
established itself at Rome. Beginning with C. Amafinius or 
Amafanius (Cic. Acad. i. 2, Tusc. iv. 3), we find the names of 
Phaedrus (who became scholarch at Athens c. 70 b.c.) and 
Philodcmus (originally of Gadara in Palestine) as distinguished 
Epicureans in the time pf Cicero. But the greatest of its Roman 
names was Lucretius, whose De rerum natura embodies the 
main teaching of Epicurus with great exactness, and with a 
beauty which the subject seemed scarcely to allow. Lucretius 
is a proof, if any were needed, that Epicureanism is compatible 
with nobility of soul. In the ist century of the Christian era, 
the nature of the time, with its active political struggles, naturally 
called Stoicism more into the foreground, yet Seneca, though 
nominally a Stoic, draws nearly all his suavity and much of ms 
paternal wisdom from the writings of Epicurus. The position 
of Epicureanism as a recognized school in the 2nd century is 
best seen in the fact that it was one of the four schools (the others 
were tlie Stoic, Platonist, and Peripatetic) which were placed on 
a footing of equal endowment when Marcus Aurelius founded 
chairs of philosophy at Athens. The evidence of Diogenes 
proves that it still subsisted as a school a century later, but its 
spirit lasted longer than its formal organization as a school. A 
great deal of the best of the Renaissance was founded on Epi- 
cureanism, and in more recent times a gjeat number of prominent 
thinkers have been Epicureans in a greater or less degree. Among 
these may be mentioned Pierre Gassendi, who revived and 
codified the doctrine in the 17th century; Moli^re, the comte 
de Gramont, Rousseau, Fontenelle and Voltaire. All those 
whose ethical theory is in any degree hedonistic are to some 
extent the intellectual descendants of Epicurus (see Hedonism). 

Works . — Epicurus was a voluminous writer (Tokvypaipturaroi, 
Diog. Laert. x. 26)— the author, it is said, of about ^00 works. 
He had a style and vocabulary of his own. His chief aim in 
writing was plainness and intelligibility, but his want of order 
and logical precision thwarted his purpose. He pretended to 
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about 460 B.c. The sculptor Timotheus — one of those who 
collaborated in the Mausoleum — is mentioned as undertaking 
to make the acroteria that stood on the ends of the pediments, 
and also models for the sculpture that filled one of them. 
Some of this sculpture has been found; the acroteria are 
Nereids mounted on sea-horses, and one pediment contained 
a battle of Greeks and Amazons. The great altar lay to the south 
of the temple, and a little to the east of it are what appear to be 
the remains of an earlier altar, built into the corner of a large 
square edifice of Roman date, perhaps a house of the priests. 
Just to the south of this are the foundations of a small temple 
of Artemis. The Tholos lay to the south-west of the temple of 
Asclepius ; it must, when perfect, have been one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Greece ; the exquisite carving of its 
mouldings is only equalled by that of the Erechtheum at Athens. 
It consisted of a circular chamber, surrounded on the outside 
by a Doric colonnade, and on the inside by a Corinthian one. 
The architect was Polyclitus, probably to be identified with tlie 
younger sculptor of that name. In the inscription recording 
the contracts for its building it is called the Thymele ; and this 
name may give the clue to its purpose ; it was probably the 
idealized architectural representative of a primitive pit of 
sacrifice, such as may still be seen in the Asclepianum at Athens. 
The foundations now visible present a very curious appearance, 
consisting of a series of concentric walls. Those in the middk* 
are thin, having only the pavement of the cella to support, and 
are provided with doors and partitions that make a sort of 
subterranean labyrinth. There is no evidence for the statement 
sometimes made that there was a well or spring below the Tholos. 
North of the Tholos is the long portico described in inscriptions 
as the Abaton ; it is on two different levels, and the lower or 
western portion of it had two storeys, of which the upper one 
was on a level with the ground in the eastern portion. Here the 
invalids used to sleep when consulting the god, and the inscrip- 
tions found here record not only the method of consulting the 
god, but the manner of his cures. Sortie of the inscriptions 
are contemporary dedications ; but those which give us most 
information are long lists of ca.ses, evidently compiled by the 
priests from the dedications in the sanctuary, or from tradition, 
'rhere is no reason to doubt that most of the records have at 
least a basis of fact, for the cases are in accord with well-attested 
phenomena of a similar nature at the present day ; but there arc 
others, such as the miraculous mending of a broken vase, which 
suggest either invention or trickery. 

In early times, though there is considerable variety in the 
cases treated and the methods of cure, there are certain character- 
istics common to the majority of the cases. The patient consult- 
ing the god sleeps in the Abaton, .secs certain visions, and, as a 
result, comes forth cured the next morning. Sometimes there 
seem to be surgical cases, like that of a man who liad a spear-head 
extracted from his jaw, and found it laid in his hands when he 
awoke in the morning, and there are many examples resembling 
those known at the present day at Lourdes or 'lenos, wLere 
hysterical or other similar affections are cured by the influence 
of imagination or sudden emotion. It is, however, difficult to 
make any scientific use of the records, owing to the indiscriminate 
manner in which genuine and apocryphal cases are mingled, 
and circumstantial details are added. Wc learn the practice 
of later times from some dedicated inscriptions Apparently 
the old faith-healing had lost its efficacy, and the priests sub- 
stituted for it elaborate prescriptions as to diet, baths and 
regimen which must hAve made Epidaurus and its visitors 
resemble their counterparts in a modem spa. At this time there 
were extensive buildings provided fof the accommodation of 
invalids, some of which have been discovered and partially 
cleared ; one was built by Antoninus Pius. They were in the 
form of great courtyards surrounded by colonnades and chambers. 

^tween the preginct and the theatre was a large gymnasium, 
which was in later times converted to other purposes, a small odeum 
Ijeing built in the mkldU' of i^ In a valley fust to the south-west of 
the precinct is the stadinni, of which the scats and goal are well 
preserved. There is a fruiter round the level space of the stadium, 
with basins xit intervals for the use of spectators or competitors, 


and a post at every hundred feet of the course, thus dividing it into 
six portions. The goal, which is well pre.served at the upper end, 
is similar to that at Olympia ; it consists of a sill of stone sunk level 
with the ground, with parallel grooves for the feet of the runners at 
starting, and sockets to hold the posts that separated the spaces a.ssigned 
to the various com^titors, and served as guides to them in running. 
For these were substituted later a set of stone columns resembling 
those in the proscenium of a theatre. There was doubtless a similar 
sill at the lower end for tlic start of the stadium, this upper one being 
intended for the start of the clianlos and longer races. 

The theatre still deserves the praise given it by Pausanias as tlie 
most beautiful in Greece. The auditorium is in remarkable preserva- 
tion, almost every seat being still in situ, except a few where the 
supporting walls have given way on the wings. The whole plan is 
drawn from tluree centres, the outer portion of the curves being arcs 
of a larger circle than the one used for the central portion ; the 
complete circle of the orchestra is marked by a sill of white lime- 
stone, and greatly enhances the effect of the whole. There are 
benches with backs not only in the bottom row, but also above 
and below the diazoma. The acoustic properties of the theatre are 
extraordinarily good, a speaker in the orchestra being hoard througli- 
out the auditorium witiiout raising his voice. The stage buildings 
are not preserved much above their foundations, and show signs 
of later rejmirs ; but their general character can be clearly seen. 
They consist of a long recta^ular building, with a proscenium or 
column front wliich almost forms a tangent to the circle of the 
orchestra ; at the middle and at either end of this proscenium are 
doors leading into the orchestra, those at the end set in projecting 
wings ; the top of the proscenium is approached by a ramp, of which 
the lower part is still preserved, running parallel to the parodi, 
but sloping up as they slope down. The proscenium was originally 
about 14 tt. high and 12 ft. broad ; .so corr.-.sponding approximately 
to the Greek stage as described by Vitruvius. ‘M. Kawadias, 
who excavated the theatre, believes that the proscenium is contem- 

orary witli the rest of the theatre, which, like the Tholos, was built 

y Polyclitus (the younger) ; but J’rofe.s.sor W. Ddrpfelcl maintains 
that it is a later addition. In any case, tlio Ihealie at Epiduuru.s 
ranks as the most typical of Greek Ihealre.s, both from the simplicity 
of its plan and the beauty of it.s proportions. 

Set* l’au.sanias i. 2y ; Expedition de la Motce, ii. ; Curtius, Pelopnn- 
nesm, ii. ; Transactions of Roy. Soc> of Lit., 2nd series, vol. ii. ; 
Wcclawski, De rebus Epidauriorum (Posen, 1834), 

The excavations at the Hieron have been recorded as they went 
on in the UpaKTiKd of the Greek Archaeological Society, e.specially for 
1881-1884 and i88g, and also in the *Apx<!Ufi>^oyiKri, especially 

for 1883 1885 ; SCO also Kawadias, Les Fouilles d'Epidaitre and 

T6 *Upbv ToO*A(rK\r]iriov itf Kal ij O^pdirtia rwt' dffdtviav ; Defras.se 

and Lechat, £pidaure. A museum was completecl in 1910. 

2. A city of Peloponnesus on the east coast of Laconia, dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Limera (either “ The Well-havened ’’ 
or “ The Hungry ”). It was founded by the people of Epidaurus 
the Holy, and its principal temples were those of A.sclepius 
and Ajihrodite. It was abandoned during the middle ages ; its 
inhabitants took possession of the promontory of Minoa, turned 
it into an island, and built and fortified thereon the city of 
Monembasia, which became the most flourishing of all the towns 
in the Morea, and gave its name to the well-known Malmsey or 
Malvasia wine. The ruins of Epidaurus are to be seen at the place 
now called Palaea Monemvasia. 

A third Epidaurus was situated in Illyricum, on the site of 
the present Ragusa Vecchia ; but it is not mentioned till the 
time of the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar, and has no special 
interest. (E. Gr.) 

EPIDIORITE, in petrology, a typical member of a family 
of rocks consisting essentially of hornblende and felspar, often 
with epidote, garnet, sphene, biotitc, or quartz, and having 
usually a foliated structure. The term is to some extent 
synonymous with “ amphibolite ” and hornblende-schist,” 
These rocks arc metamorphic, and though having a mineral 
constitution somewhat similar to that of diorite, they have been 
produced really from rocks of more basic character, such as 
diabase, dolerite and gabbro. They occur principally among 
the schists, slates and gneisses of such districts as the Scottish 
Highlands, the north-west of Ireland, Brittany, the Harz, the 
Alps, and the ciystalline ranges of eastern N. America. Their 
hornblende in microscopic section is usually dark green, rarely 
brownish ; their felspar may be clear and recrystailized, but 
more frequently is converted into a turbid aggregate of epidote, 
zoisite, quartz, sericite and albite. In the less complete stages 
of alteration, ophitic structure may persist, and the original 
augite of the rock may not have been entirely replaced by 
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hornblende. Pink or brownish garnets are common and may be 
an inch or two in diameter. The iron oxides, originally ilmenite, 
are usually altered to sphene. Biotite, if present, is brown; 
epidote is yellow or colourless ; rutile, apatite and quartz all 
occur with some frequency. The essential minerals, hornblende 
and felspar, rarely show crystalline outlines, and this Is generally 
true also of the others. The rocks may be fine grained, so that 
their constituents are hardly visible to the unaided eye ; or may 
show c^stals of hornblende an inch in length. Their prevalent 
colour is dark green and they weather with brown surfaces. In 
many parts of the world epidiorites and the quartz veins which 
sometimes occur in them have proved to be auriferous. As they 
are tough, hard rocks, when fresh, they arc well suited for u.se 
as road-mending stones. (j. s. F.) 

EPIDOSITE^ in petrology, a typical member of a family of 
me tarn Orphic rocks composed mainly of epidote and quartz. 
In colour they are pale yellow or greenish yellow, and they are 
hard and somewhat brittle. They may occur in more than one 
way and arc derived from several kinds of rock. Some have been 
cpiclotic grits and sandstones ; others are limestones which 
have undergone contact -alteration ; probably the majority, 
however, are allied to epidiorite and amphibolite, and are 
local modifications of rocks which were primarily basic intrusions 
or lavas. The sedimentary epidosites occur with mica-schists, 
sheared grits and graniilitic gneisses ; they often show, on 
minute examination, the remains of clastic structures. The 
ej)idosites derived from limestones may contain a great variety 
of minerals such as calcitc, augite, garnet, scapolite, &c., but 
their source may usually be inferred from their close association 
with calc-silicate rocks in the field. The third group of epidosites 
may form bands, veins, or irregular streaks and nodules in masses 
of epidiorite and hornblende-schist. In microscopic section 
they are often merely a granular mosaic of quartz and epidote 
with some iron oxides and chlorite, but in other cases they retain 
much of the structure of the original rock though there has been 
a complete replacement of the former minerals by new ones. 
ICpidosites when streaked and variegated have been cut and 
polished as ornamental stones. They are translucent and hard, 
and hence serve for brooch stones, and the simpler kinds of 
jewelry. These rocks occasionally carry gold in visible yellow 
specks. (J, S. F.) 

EPIDOTE, a mineral species consisting of basic calcium, 
aluminium and iron orthosilicate, Ca2(A10HXAl,Fe)o(Si04)g, 
crystallizing in the monoclinic system. Well-developed crystals 
are of frequent occurrence : they are commonly prismatic in 
habit, the direction of elongation being perpendicular to the 
single plane of symmetry. The faces 
lettered A/, T and r in the figure are 
often deeply striated in the same direc- 
tion : M IS a direction of perfect cleavage, 
and T of imperfect cleavage ; crystals 
^ are often twinned on the face T. Many 
of the characters of the mineral vary 
wdth the amount of iron present (FcgOgjS-i; %), for instance, 
the colour, the optical constants, and the specific gravity 
( 3 ’ 3 “ 3 * 5 )- The hardness is 6J. The colour is green, grey, 
brown or nearly black, but usually a characteristic shade 
of yellowish -green or pistachio-green. The pleochroism is 
strong, the pleochroic colours being usually green, yellow and 
brown. The names thallite (from ^uAAos, “ a young shoot ”) 
and pistacite (from irurraKia, pistachio nut ”) have reference 
to the colour. The name epidote is one of R. j[. Ilaiiy’s 
crystallographic names, and is derived from mWis, “ increase,” 
because the base of the primitive prism has one side longer 
than the other. Several other names (^chmatite, bucklandite, 
escherite, puschkinite, &c.) have been applied to this species. 
Withamite is a carmine-red to straw-yellow, strongly pleochroic 
variety from Glencoe in Scotland. Fouqueite and clinozoisite 
arc white or pale rose-red varieties containing very little iron, 
thus having the same chemical composition as the orthorhombic 
mineral zoLsite (q.v,), 

Epidote is an abundant rock-forming mineral, but one of 



secondary origin. It occurs in crystalline limestones and schistose 
rocks of metamorphic origin ; and is also a product of weathering 
of various minerals (felspars, micas, pyroxenes, amphiboles, 
garnets, &:c.) composing igneous rocl^. A rock composed of 
quartz and epidote is known as epidosite. Well-developed 
crystals are found at many localities, of which the following 
may be specially mentioned ; Knappenwand, near the Gross- 
Venediger in the Untersulzbachthal m Salzburg, as magnificent, 
dark green crystals of long prismatic habit in cavities in epidote- 
Bchist, with asbestos, adularia, calcite, and apatite ; die Ala 
valley and Traversella in Piedmont; Arendai in Norway 
(arendalitc) ; Le Bourg d’Oisans in Dauphind (oisanite and 
delphinite) ; Haddam in Connecticut ; Prince of Wales Island 
in Alaska, here as large, dark green, tabular crystals with copper 
ores in metamorphosed limestone. 

The perfectly transparent, dark green crystals from the 
Knappenwand and from Brazil have occasionally been cut as 
gem-stones. 

Belonging to the same isomorphous group with epidote are the 
species piedmontite and allanitc, which may be described as 
manganese and cerium epidotes respectively. 

Piedmontite has the composition Cao(A10HXFe,Mn)2(Si04)3 ; 
it occurs as small, reddish-black, monocUnic crystals in the 
manganese mines at San Marcel, near Ivrea in Piedmont, and in 
crystalline schists at several places in Japan. The purple colour 
of the Egyptian porfido rosso antico is due to the presence of 
this mineral. 

Allanite has the same general formula R2"(R”'0H)Ro'”(Si04)g, 
where R'^ represents calcium and ferrous iron, and R'” aluminium, 
ferric iron and metals of the cerium group. In external appear- 
ance it differs widely from epidote, being black or dark 
brown in colour, pitchy in lustre, and opaque in the mass ; 
further, there is little or no cleavage, and well-developed crystals 
are rarely met with. The crystallographic and optical characters 
are similar to those of epidote ; the pleochroism is strong with 
reddi.sh-, yellowish-, and greenish-brown colours. Although 
not a common mineral, allanite is of fairly wide distribution as 
a primary accessory constituent of many crystalline rocks, e,g, 
gneiss, granite, syenite, rhyolite, andesite, &c. It was first 
found in the granite of cast Greenland and described by Thomas 
Allan in 1808, after whom the species was named. Allanite is a 
mineral readily altered by hydration, becoming optically isotropic 
and amorphous : for this reason several varieties have been 
distinguished, and many different names applied. Orthite, 
from “ straight,” was the name given by J. J. Berzelius 

in 1818 to a hydrated form found%as slender prismatic 
crystals, sometimes a foot in length, at Finbo, near Falun in 
Sweden. (L. J. S.) 

EPIGONI (“ descendants ”), in Greek legend, the sons of the 
seven heroes who fought against Thebes (see Adrastus). Ten 
years later, to avenge their fathers, the Epigoni undertook a 
second expedition, which was completely successful. Thebes 
was forced to surrender and razed to the ground. In early 
times the war of the Epigoni was a favourite subject of epic 
poetry. The term is also applied to the descendants of the 
Diadochi, the successors of Alexander the Great. 

EPIGONION (Gr. cTriydretov), an ancient stringed instrument 
mentioned in Athenaeus 183 C, probably a psaltery. The 
cpigonion was invented, or at least introduced into Greece, by 
Epigonus, a Greek musician of Ambracia in Epirus, who was 
admitted to citizenship at Sicyon as a recognition of his great 
musical ability and of his having been the first to pluck the strings 
with his fingers, instead ot using the plectrum.^ The instrument, 
which Epigonus named after himself, had forty strings.® It was 
undoubtedly a kind of harp or psaltery, since in an instrument 
of so many strings some must have been of different lengths, for 
tension and thickness only could hardly have produced forty 
different sounds, or even twenty, supposing that they were 
arranged in pairs of unisons. Strings of varying lengths require 

^ Michael Praetorius.Sy «<a|^a musicumy tom. i, c. 13, p. 380* 
Salomon van Til, Sinf>~Dicht Mnd SpieUKunst, p. 95. 

- Pollux, OnomasHcony lib. iv. cap. 9, 59. 
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a frame like that of the or of the Egyptian cithara which had 

one of the arms supporting the cross bar or zugon shorter than 
the other/ or else strings stretched over harp-shaped bridges 
on a sound-board in the case of a psaltery. Juba IL, king of 
Mauretania, who reigned from 30 b.c., said {ap, Athen. he.) that 
Epigonns brought the instrument from Alexandria and played 
upon it with the fingers of both hands, not only using it as an 
accompaniment to the voice, but introducing chromatic passages, 
and a chorus of other stringed instruments, probably citharas, to 
accompany the voice. Epigonus was also a skilled citharist and 
played with his bare hands without plectrum.^ Unfortunately we 
have no record of when Epigonus lived. Vincenzo Galilei * has 
given us a description of the epigonion accompanied by an illus- 
tration, representing his conception of the ancient instrument, 
an upright psaltery with the outline of the clavicytherium (but 
no keyword). (K. S.) 

EPIGRAM, property speaking, anything that is inscribed. 
Nothing could be more hopeless, however, than an attempt to 
discover or devise a definition wide enough to include the vast 
multitude of little poems which at one time or other have been 
honoured with the title of epigram, and precise enough to exclude 
all others. Without taking account of its evident m isapplications , 
we find that the name has been given— first, in strict accordance 
with its Greek etymology, to any actual inscription on monument, 
statue or building ; secondly, to verses never intended for such 
a purpose, but assuming for artistic reasons the epigraphical 
form ; thirdly, to verses expressing with something of the terse- 
ness of an inscription a striking or beautiful thought; and 
fourthly, by unwarrantable restriction, to a little poem 
ending in a “ point,” especially of the satirical kind. The last 
of these has obtained considerable popularity from the well-known 
lines — 

“ The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail ; 

The body should always be little and sweet. 

And a sting should be left in its tail — 

which represent the older Latin of some unknown writer - 
** Omne epigramma sit in.star apis : sit aculcus illi ; 

Sint sua mella ; sit et corporis cxigui.” 

Attempts not a few of a more elaborate kind have been made 
to state the essential element of the epigram, and to classify 
existing specimens ; but, as every lover of epigrams must feel, 
most of them have been attended with very partial success. 
Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics^ gives a fivefold division, 
which displays a certain ingenuity in the nomenclature but is 
very superficial ; the first class takes its name from mely or honey, 
and consists of adulatory specimens ; the second from fel, or 
gall ; the third from aceium, or vinegar ; and the fourth from 
sal, or salt ; while the fifth is styled the condensed, or multiplex. 
This classification is adopted by Nicolaus Mercerius in his De 
conscribendo epigrammaie (Paris, 1653) ; but he supplemented it 
by another of much more scientific value, based on the figures 
of the ancient rhetoricians. Lessing, in the preface to his own 
epigrams, gives an interesting treatment of the theory, his 
principal doctrine being practically the same as that of several 
of his less eminent preaecessors, tliat there ought to be two 
parts more or less clearly distinguished,— the first awakening 
the reader’s attention in the same way as an actual monument 
might do, and the other satisfying his curiosity in some unex- 
pected manner. An attempt was made by Herder to increase 
the comprehensiveness and precision of the theory ; but as he him- 
self confesses, his classification is rather vague— the expository, 
the paradigmatic, the pictorial, the impassioned, the artfully 
turned, the illusory, and the swift. After all, if the arrangement 
according to authorship be rejected, the simplest and most 
satisfactory is according to subjects. The epigram is one of 
the most catholic of literary forms, and lends itself to the 
expression of almost any feeling or thought. It may be an 
el^, a satire, or' a love-poem in miniature, an embodiment 

1 For an illustration, ICathloen Schlesinger, Orchestral Instru- 
ments, part it. “ Prtseuraora of the Violin Family,” fig, 165, p. 219. 

Athenaeus, iv. p. 183 d. and xiv. p. 658 a. 

Dialogo della musica antica e moderna, ed. i6os, p. 40, 


of the wisdom of the ages, a bon-mot set off with a couple of 
rhymes. 

** I cannot tell thee who lies buried here ; 

No man that knew him followed by his bier ; 

The winds and waves conveyed him to this shore. 

Then the winds and weaves to tell thee more.’ 

Anonymous. 

“ Wherefore should I vainly try 

To teach thee what my love will be 
In after years, when thou and I 
Have both grown old in company, 

If words arc vain to tell thee how, 

Mary, I do love thee now ? ” 

Anonymous, 

” O Bruscus, cease our aching ears to vex, 

With thy loud railing at the softer sex ; 

No accusation worse than this could be, 

That once a woman did give birth to thee.” 

Aczlzus. 

” Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason ? 

For if it prospers none dL*e call it treason.” 

Harrington. 

” Ward has no heart they say, but I deny it ; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 

Rogers, 

From its very brevity there is no small danger of the epigram 
passing into childish triviality : the paltriest pun, a senseless 
anagram, is considered stuff enough and to spare. For proof 
of this there is unfortunately no need to look far ; but perhaps 
the reader could not find a better collection ready to his hand 
than the second twenty-five of the Epigrammatum centuriae of 
Samuel Erichius ; by the time he reaches No. n of the 47th 
century, he will be quite ready to grant the appropriateness of 
the identity maintained between the German Seele, or soul, and 
the German Esel, or ass. 

Of the epigram as cultivated by the Greeks an account is given 
in the article Anthology, discussing tliose wonderful collections 
which bid fair to remain the richest of their kind. The delicacy 
and simplicity of so much of what has been preserved is perhaps 
their most striking feature ; and one cannot but be surprised 
at the number of poets proved capable of such work. In Latin 
literature, on the other hand, the epigrammatists whose work 
has been preserved are comparatively few, and though several 
of them, as Catullus and Martial, are men of high literary genius, 
too much of what they have left behind is vitiated by brutality 
and obscenity. On the subsequent history of the epigram, 
indeed, Martial has exercised an influence as baneful as it is 
extensive, and he may fairly be counted the far-off progenitor 
of a host of scurrilous verses. Nearly all the learned Latinists 
of the 16th and 17th centuries may claim admittance into the 
list of epigrammatists, — Bembo and Scaliger, Buchanan and 
More, Stroza and Sannazaro. Melanchthon, who succeeded in 
combining so much of Pagan culture with his Reformation 
Christianity, has left us some graceful specimens, but his editor, 
Joannes Major Joachimus, has so little idea of what an epigram 
IS, that he includes in his collection some translations from the 
Psalms. The Latin epigrams of Etienne Pasquier were among 
the most admirable which the Renaissance produced in France. 
John Owen, or, as he Latinized his name, Johannes Audoenus, a 
Cambro-Briton, attained quite an unusual celebrity in this 
department, and is regularly distinguished as Owen the Epi- 
grammatist. The tradition of the Latin epigram has been kept 
alive in England by such men as Person, Vincent Bourne and 
Walter Savage X^indor. Happily there is now little danger of 
any too personal epigrammatist suffering the fate of Niccolo 
Franco, who paid the forfeit of his life for having launched his 
venomous Latin against Pius V,, though he may still incur the 
milder penalty of having his name inserted in the Index Ex- 
purgalorius, and find, like John Owen, that he consequently lias 
lost an inheritance. 

In English literature proper there is no writer like Martial in 
Latin or Logau in German, who^e fame is entirely due to his 
epigrams ; but several even of those whose names can perish 
never have not disdained Uiis diminutive form. The designa- 
tion epigram, however, is used by earlier English writers with 
excessive laxity, and given or withheld without apparent reason. 
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The epigrams of Robert Crowley ii 55 <^) and of Henry Parrot 

i i6i 3^ are worthless so far as form goes. J ohn Weaver’s collection 
1599) is of interest mainly because of its allusion to Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson furnishes a number of noble examples in his Under- 
woods ; and one or two of Spenser’s little poems and a great 
many of Herrick’s are properly classed as epigrams. Cowley, 
WaHer, Dryden, Prior, Parnell, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Gold- 
smith and Young have all been at times successful in their 
epigrammatical attempts ; but perhaps none of them has proved 
himself so much to the manner bom ’* as Pope, whose name 
indeed is almost identified with the epigrammatical spirit in 
English literature. Few English modem poets have followed in 
his footsteps, and though nearly all might plead guilty to an 
epigram or two, there is no one who has a distinct reputation 
as an epigrammatist. Such a reputation might certainly have 
been Landor’s, had he not chosen to write the best of his minor 
poems in Latin, and thus made his readers nearly as select as 
his lan^age. 

The French are undoubtedly the most successful cultivators 
of the “ salt ” and the “ vinegar ” epigram ; and from the i6th 
century downwards many of their principal authors have earned 
no small celebrity in this department. The epigram was intro- 
duced into French literature by Mellin de St Gelais and G6ment 
Marot. It is enough to mention the names of Boileau, J. B. 
Rousseau, Lebrun, Voltaire, Marmontel, Piron, Rulhi^re, and 
M. J. Chenier. In spite of Rapin’s dictum that a man ought to 
be content if he succeeded in writing one really good epigram, 
those of Lebrun alone number upwards of 600, and a very fair 
proportion of them would doubtless pass muster even with 
Rapin himself. If Piron was never anything better, pas m^me 
academicien,” he appears at any rate in Grimm’s phrase to have 
been ‘‘ une machine saillies, k ipigrammes, et ^ bons mots.” 
Perhaps more than anywhere else the epigram has been recognized 
in France as a regular weapon in literary and political contests, 
and it might not be altogether a hopeless task to compile an 
epigrammatical history from the Revolution to the present time. 

While any fair collection of German epigrams will furnish 
examples that for keenness of wit would be quite in place in a 
French anthology, the Teutonic tendency to the moral and 
didactic has given rise to a class but sparingly represented in 
French. The very name of Sinngedichie bears witness to this 
peculiarity, which is exemplified equally by the rude priameln 
or proeameln, of the 13th and 14th centuries and the polished 
lines of Goethe and Schiller. Logau published his Deutsche 
Sinngetichte Drey Tausend in 1654, and Wernicke no fewer than 
six volumes of Ueberschrijien oder Epigrammata in 1697; 
Kiistner’s Sinngedichie appeared in 1782, and Hang and Weissen’s 
E pigrammatische Anthologic in 1804. Kleist, Opitz, Gleim, 
Hagedom, Klopstock and A. W. Schlegel all possess some 
reputation as epigrammatists ; Lessing is facile princeps in the 
satirical style ; and Herder has the honour of havinp enriched 
his language with much of what is best from Oriental and 
classical sources. 

It is often by no means easy to trace the history of even a 
single epigram, and the investigator soon learns to be cautious 
of congratulating himself on the attainment of a genuine original. 
The same point, refurbished and fitted anew to its tiny shaft, has 
been shot again and again by laughing cupids or fierce-eyed furies 
in many a frolic and many a fray. During the period when the 
epigram was the favourite form m Germany, Gervinus tells us 
how the worksj not only of the Greek and Roman writers, but 
of Neo-Latinists, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Englislimen 
and Poles were ransacked and plundered ; and the same process 
of pillage has gone on in a more or less modified degree in other 
times and countries. Very noticeable often are the mo^^tions 
of tone and expression occasioned by national and individual 
characteristics ; the simplicity of the prototype may become 
comnoon-place in the imitation, the sublime be distorted into 
the grotesque, the pathetic degenerate into the absurdly senti- 
mental ; or on the other hand, an unpromising motif may be 
happily developed into unexpected beauty. A good illustration 
of the variety with which the same epigram may be translated 


and travestied is afforded by a little volume ptfblishcd in Edin- 
burgh in 1B08, uridcr the title of Encubrations on' the Epi^am— 

E/ jikp pM$etP a Sit 
pal fih iraOttPf r 6 

pi Si 6ti itojeeip 4 I' Sjp jm&tuf. 

The two coUectioos of epigrams, most accessible to the Ei^lifh 
reader are Booth's Epigrams, Ancient and Modern (1863) Dodd's 
The Epigrammatists (1870), In the appendix to the latter is a ]^t‘^ttjr 
full bibliography;, to whioh the foEowmg list may serve as a 
meat ‘Thomas Corraeus, De toto ao poematis gmem ^nod epigramma 
dicitur (Venice, 1569 ; Bologna, 1390); Cottunius, De conMendp 
epigrammate (Bologna, 1632); Vincentius Gallus. Dpuscutum de 
epigrammate (Milan, 1641) ; Vavassor, De epierammate liber (Paris, 
1669) ; Gedanhe von deuischen Epi^ammanous (Leipeig, ^698) ; 
DocHssimorum nostra aetate Italorum epigrammata ; Flemmii Moteae 
Naiugerii, Coitae, Lampridii, Sadoleii, et aliarum, cura Jo, Gagnaei 
(Paris, c, 1550) ; Brugi^^e dc Barante, Eectofil des pus belles ipi- 
grammes des poetes fran^ais (2 vols., Paris, 1698) ; Chr. Aug. Heumann, 
Anihologia Latina : hoc est, epigrammata partim a ptiscis partim 
funioribus a poHis (Hanover, 1721) ; FayoUe. Acontologie on diction- 
naire d'^pigrammes (Paris, 18x7) ; Gcijsbeck, Epigrammaiisehe 
Anthologie, Sauvage, Les Guipes gauloises : petit encyoloptdie des 
meilleurs epigrammes, dvc., depuis Climent Marat jusqpaux poites 
de nos jours (1859) ; La RicriaHon et passe-temps des trtstes : recueil 
d'tpigrammes et de petits conies en vers rSim^mt sur I’idition de 
Rouen 1395, &c. (Paris, 1863). A large number of ep^rams and 
much miscellaneous information in regard to their origin, applica- 
tion and translation is scattered through Notes and Queries^ 

See also an article in The Quarterly Review, No. 233. 

EPIGRAPHY (Gr. cTrf, on, and ypd^tv, to write), a term 
used to denote (i) the study of inscriptions collectively, and (2) 
the science connected with the classification and explanation of 
inscriptions. It is sometimes employed, too, in a more con- 
tracted sense, to denote the palaeography, in inscriptions. 
Generally, it is that part of archaeology which has to do with 
inscriptions engraved on stone, metal or other permanent 
material (not, however, coins, which come under the heading 
Numismatics). 

See Inscriptions ; Pai.aeograpiiy. 

EPILEPSY (Gr, upon, and kapfddvsiv, to seize), or Failing 
Sickness, a term applied generally to a nervous disorder, 
characterized by a fit of sudaen loss of consciousness, attended 
with convulsions. There may, however, exist manifestations 
of epilepsy much less marked than this, yet equally characteristic 
of the disease ; while, on the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that many other attacks of a convulsive nature have the 
term “ epileptic ” or ” epileptiform ” applied to them. 

Epilepsy was well known in ancient times, and was regarded 
as a special infliction of the gods, hence the names morbus sacer, 
morbus divus. It was also termed mbrbus Herculeus, from 
Hercules having been supposed to have been epileptic, and 
morbus comitialis, from the circumstance that when any member 
of the forum was seized with an epileptic fit the assembly was 
broken up. Morbus caducus, morbus lunaticus astralis, morbus 
demoniacus, morbus major, were all terms employed to designate 
epilepsy. 

There are three well-marked varieties of the epileptic seizure ; 
to these the terms le grand mol, le petit mal and Jacksonian 
epilepsy are usually applied Any of these may exist alone, but 
the two former may be found to exist in the same individual. 
The first of these, if not the more common, is at least that which 
attracts the most attention, being what is generally known as an 
epileptic fit. 

Although in most instances such an attack comes on suddenly, 
it is in many cases preceded by certain premonitory indications 
or warnings, which may be present f8r a greater or less time 
previously. These are of very varied character, and may be in 
the form of some temporary change in the disposition, such as 
unusual depression or elevation of spirits, or of some alteration 
in the look. Besides these general symptoms, there are frequently 
peculiar sensations which immediately precede the onset of the 
fit, and to such the name of aura epileptica is applied. In its strict 
sense this term refers to a feeling of a breath of air blowing 
upon some part of the body, and passing upwards towards the 
head. This sensation, however, is not a common one, and the 
term has now come to be applied to any peculiar feeling which the 
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patient experiences as a precursor of the attack. The so-called 
aura may be of mental character^ in the form of an agonizing 
feeling of momentapr duration; of sensorial character, in the 
form of pain in a limb or in some internal organ, such as the 
stomach, or morbid feeling connected with the special senses ; 
or, further, of motorial character, in the form of contractions or 
trembling in some of the muscles. When such sensations affect 
a limb, the employment of firm compression by the hand or by a 
ligature occasionally succeeds in warding off an attack. The 
aura may be so distinct emd of such duration as to enable the 
patient to lie down, or sedc a place of safety before the fit 
comes on. 

The seizure is usually preceded by a loud scream or cry, which 
is not to be ascribed, as was at one time supposed, to terror or 
pain, but is due to the convulsive action of the muscles of the 
larynx, and the expulsion of a column of air through the narrowed 
glottis. If the patiebt is standing he immediately falls, and often 
sustains serious injury. Unconsciousness is complete, and the 
muscles generally are in a state of stillness or tonic contraction, 
which wm usually be found to affect those of one side of the body 
in particular. Tlie head is turned by a series of jerks toward 
one or other shoulder, the breathing is for the moment arrested, 
the countenance first pale then livid, the pupils dilated and the 
pulse rapid. This, the first stage of the fit, generally lasts for 
about half a minute, and is followed by the state of clonic (i,e» 
tumultuous) spasm of the muscles, in which the whole body is 
thrown into violent agitation, occasionally so great that bones 
may be fractured or dislocated. The eyes roll wildly, the teeth 
are gnashed together, and the tongue and cheeks are often 
severely bitten. The breathing is noisy and laborious, and foam 
(often tinged with blood) issues from the mouth, wliile the contents 
of the bowels and bladder are ejected. The aspect of the 
patient in this condition is shocking to witness, and the sight 
has been known to induce a similar attack in an onlooker. This 
stage lasts for a period varying from a few seconds to several 
minutes, when the convulsive movements gradually subside, and 
relaxation of the muscles takes place, together with partial 
return of consciousness, the patient looking confusedly about him 
and attempting to speak. This, however, is soon followed by 
drowsiness and stupor, which may continue for several hours, 
when he awakes either apparently quite recovered or fatigued 
and depressed, and occasionally in a state of excitement which 
sometimes assumes the form of mania. 

Epileptic fits of this sort succeed each other with varying 
degrees of frequency, and occasionally, though not frequently, 
with regular periodicity. In some persons they only occur once 
in a lifetime, or once in the course of many years, while in others 
they return every week or two, or even are of daily occurrence, 
ana occasionally there are numerous attacks each day. Accord- 
ing to Sir J. R. Reynolds, there arc four limes as many epileptics 
who have their attacks more frequently than once a month as 
there are of those whose attacks recur at longer intervals. 
When the fit returns it is not uncommon for one seizure to be 
followed by another within a few hours or days. Occasionally 
there occurs a constant succession of attacks extending over 
many hours, and with such rapidity that the patient appears as if 
he had never come out of the one fit. The term status epilepticus 
is applied to this condition, which is sometimes followed with 
fatal results. In many epileptics the fits occur during the night 
as well as during the day, but in some instances they are entirely 
nocturnal, and it is well known that in such cases the disease 
may long exist and y«t remain unrecognized either by the 
patient or the physician. 

The second manifestation of epilepsy, to which the names 
epilepsia tniiwr or le petit mal are given, differs from that above 
described in the absence of the convulsive spasms. It is also 
termed by some authors epileptic (pddiness), and consists 
essentially in the sudden arrest of volition and consciousness, 
which is of but short duration, and may be accompanied with 
staggering or some alUrJlion in position or motion, or may 
simply exhibit itself in a look of absence or coxlfosion, and should 
the patient happen to be engaged in conversation, by an abrupt 


termination of the act. In general it lasts but a few seconds, and 
the individual resumes his occupation without perhaps being 
aware of anything having been the matter. In some instances 
there is a degree of spasmodic action in certain muscles which may 
cause the patient to make some unexpected movement, such as 
turning half round, or walking abruptly aside, or may show itself 
by some unusual expression of countenance, such as squinting or 
grhlning. There may be some amount of aura preening such 
attacks, and also of faintness following them. The petit mal 
most commonly co-exists with the grand mal, but has no necessary 
connexion with it, as each may exist alone. According to 
Annand Trou.sseau, the petit mal in general precedes the mani- 
festation of the grand mal, but sometimes the reverse is the case. 

The third manifestation — Jacksonian epilepsy or partial 
epUepsy^h distinguished by the fact that consciousness is 
retained or lost late. The patient is conscious throughout, 
and is able to watch the march of the spasm. The attacks are 
usually the result of lesions in the motor area of the brain, such 
being caused, in many instances, by depression of the vault of the 
skull, due to trauma. 

Epilepsy appears to exert no necessarily injurious effect upon 
the gperal nealdx, and even where it exists in an afjgravatcd 
form is quite consistent with a high degree of bodily vigour. It 
is very different, however, with regard to its influence -upon the 
mind ; and the question of the rmation of epilepsy to insanity 
is one of great and increasing importance. Allusion has already 
been made to the occasional occurrence of maniacal excitement 
as one of the results of the epileptic seizure. Such attacks, to 
which the name of furor epUepiicus is applied, are generally 
accompanied with violent acts on the part of the patient, render- 
ing him dangerous, and demanding prompt measures of restraint. 
These attacks arc by no means limited to the more severe form 
of epilepsy, but appear to be even more frequently associated 
with the milder form— the epileptic vertigo— where they either 
replace altogether or immediately follow the short period of ab- 
sence characteristic of this form of the disease. Numerous cases 
are on record of persons known to be epileptic l^ing suddenly 
seized, either after or without apparent spasmodic attack, with 
some sudden impulse, in which they have used dangerous violence 
to those beside them, irrespective altogether of malevolent 
intention, as appears from their retaining no recollection what- 
ever, after the short period of excitement, of anything that had 
occurred ; and there is reason to believe that crimes of heinous 
character, for which the perpetrators have suffered punishment, 
have been committed in a state of mind such as that now 
descril^ed. The subject is obviously one of the greatest 
medico-legal interest and importance in regard to the question 
of criminal responsibility. 

Apart, however, from such marked and comparatively rare 
instances of wliat is termed epileptic insanity, the general mental 
condition of the epileptic is in a large proportion of cases un- 
favourably affected by the disease. There are doubtless 
examples (and their number according to statistics is estimated 
at less than one-third) where, even among those suffering from 
frequent and severe attacks, no departure from the normal 
condition of mental integrity can be recognized. But in general 
there exists some peculiarity, exhibiting itself either in the form 
of defective memory, or diminishing intelligence, or what is 
perhaps as frequent, in irregularities of temper, the patient 
being irritable or pervcr.se and eccentric. In not a few cases 
there is a steady mental decline, which ends in dementia or 
idiocy. It is stated by some high authorities that epileptic 
women suffer in regard to their mental condition more than men. 
It also appears to be the case that the later in life the disease 
shows itself the more likely is the mind to suffer. Neither the 
frequency nor the severity of the seizures seem to have any 
necessary influence in the matter; and the general opinion 
appears to be that the milder form of the disease is that with 
which mental failure is more apt to be associated. (For a 
consideration of the conditions of the nervous system which 
result in epilepsy, see the article Neuropatuiologv.) 

The influence of hereditary predisposition in epilepsy is veiy 
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The epigrams of Robert Crowley ii 55 <^) and of Henry Parrot 

i i6i 3^ are worthless so far as form goes. J ohn Weaver’s collection 
1599) is of interest mainly because of its allusion to Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson furnishes a number of noble examples in his Under- 
woods ; and one or two of Spenser’s little poems and a great 
many of Herrick’s are properly classed as epigrams. Cowley, 
WaHer, Dryden, Prior, Parnell, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Gold- 
smith and Young have all been at times successful in their 
epigrammatical attempts ; but perhaps none of them has proved 
himself so much to the manner bom ’* as Pope, whose name 
indeed is almost identified with the epigrammatical spirit in 
English literature. Few English modem poets have followed in 
his footsteps, and though nearly all might plead guilty to an 
epigram or two, there is no one who has a distinct reputation 
as an epigrammatist. Such a reputation might certainly have 
been Landor’s, had he not chosen to write the best of his minor 
poems in Latin, and thus made his readers nearly as select as 
his lan^age. 

The French are undoubtedly the most successful cultivators 
of the “ salt ” and the “ vinegar ” epigram ; and from the i6th 
century downwards many of their principal authors have earned 
no small celebrity in this department. The epigram was intro- 
duced into French literature by Mellin de St Gelais and G6ment 
Marot. It is enough to mention the names of Boileau, J. B. 
Rousseau, Lebrun, Voltaire, Marmontel, Piron, Rulhi^re, and 
M. J. Chenier. In spite of Rapin’s dictum that a man ought to 
be content if he succeeded in writing one really good epigram, 
those of Lebrun alone number upwards of 600, and a very fair 
proportion of them would doubtless pass muster even with 
Rapin himself. If Piron was never anything better, pas m^me 
academicien,” he appears at any rate in Grimm’s phrase to have 
been ‘‘ une machine saillies, k ipigrammes, et ^ bons mots.” 
Perhaps more than anywhere else the epigram has been recognized 
in France as a regular weapon in literary and political contests, 
and it might not be altogether a hopeless task to compile an 
epigrammatical history from the Revolution to the present time. 

While any fair collection of German epigrams will furnish 
examples that for keenness of wit would be quite in place in a 
French anthology, the Teutonic tendency to the moral and 
didactic has given rise to a class but sparingly represented in 
French. The very name of Sinngedichie bears witness to this 
peculiarity, which is exemplified equally by the rude priameln 
or proeameln, of the 13th and 14th centuries and the polished 
lines of Goethe and Schiller. Logau published his Deutsche 
Sinngetichte Drey Tausend in 1654, and Wernicke no fewer than 
six volumes of Ueberschrijien oder Epigrammata in 1697; 
Kiistner’s Sinngedichie appeared in 1782, and Hang and Weissen’s 
E pigrammatische Anthologic in 1804. Kleist, Opitz, Gleim, 
Hagedom, Klopstock and A. W. Schlegel all possess some 
reputation as epigrammatists ; Lessing is facile princeps in the 
satirical style ; and Herder has the honour of havinp enriched 
his language with much of what is best from Oriental and 
classical sources. 

It is often by no means easy to trace the history of even a 
single epigram, and the investigator soon learns to be cautious 
of congratulating himself on the attainment of a genuine original. 
The same point, refurbished and fitted anew to its tiny shaft, has 
been shot again and again by laughing cupids or fierce-eyed furies 
in many a frolic and many a fray. During the period when the 
epigram was the favourite form m Germany, Gervinus tells us 
how the worksj not only of the Greek and Roman writers, but 
of Neo-Latinists, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Englislimen 
and Poles were ransacked and plundered ; and the same process 
of pillage has gone on in a more or less modified degree in other 
times and countries. Very noticeable often are the mo^^tions 
of tone and expression occasioned by national and individual 
characteristics ; the simplicity of the prototype may become 
comnoon-place in the imitation, the sublime be distorted into 
the grotesque, the pathetic degenerate into the absurdly senti- 
mental ; or on the other hand, an unpromising motif may be 
happily developed into unexpected beauty. A good illustration 
of the variety with which the same epigram may be translated 


and travestied is afforded by a little volume ptfblishcd in Edin- 
burgh in 1B08, uridcr the title of Encubrations on' the Epi^am— 

E/ jikp pM$etP a Sit 
pal fih iraOttPf r 6 

pi Si 6ti itojeeip 4 I' Sjp jm&tuf. 

The two coUectioos of epigrams, most accessible to the Ei^lifh 
reader are Booth's Epigrams, Ancient and Modern (1863) Dodd's 
The Epigrammatists (1870), In the appendix to the latter is a ]^t‘^ttjr 
full bibliography;, to whioh the foEowmg list may serve as a 
meat ‘Thomas Corraeus, De toto ao poematis gmem ^nod epigramma 
dicitur (Venice, 1569 ; Bologna, 1390); Cottunius, De conMendp 
epigrammate (Bologna, 1632); Vincentius Gallus. Dpuscutum de 
epigrammate (Milan, 1641) ; Vavassor, De epierammate liber (Paris, 
1669) ; Gedanhe von deuischen Epi^ammanous (Leipeig, ^698) ; 
DocHssimorum nostra aetate Italorum epigrammata ; Flemmii Moteae 
Naiugerii, Coitae, Lampridii, Sadoleii, et aliarum, cura Jo, Gagnaei 
(Paris, c, 1550) ; Brugi^^e dc Barante, Eectofil des pus belles ipi- 
grammes des poetes fran^ais (2 vols., Paris, 1698) ; Chr. Aug. Heumann, 
Anihologia Latina : hoc est, epigrammata partim a ptiscis partim 
funioribus a poHis (Hanover, 1721) ; FayoUe. Acontologie on diction- 
naire d'^pigrammes (Paris, 18x7) ; Gcijsbeck, Epigrammaiisehe 
Anthologie, Sauvage, Les Guipes gauloises : petit encyoloptdie des 
meilleurs epigrammes, dvc., depuis Climent Marat jusqpaux poites 
de nos jours (1859) ; La RicriaHon et passe-temps des trtstes : recueil 
d'tpigrammes et de petits conies en vers rSim^mt sur I’idition de 
Rouen 1395, &c. (Paris, 1863). A large number of ep^rams and 
much miscellaneous information in regard to their origin, applica- 
tion and translation is scattered through Notes and Queries^ 

See also an article in The Quarterly Review, No. 233. 

EPIGRAPHY (Gr. cTrf, on, and ypd^tv, to write), a term 
used to denote (i) the study of inscriptions collectively, and (2) 
the science connected with the classification and explanation of 
inscriptions. It is sometimes employed, too, in a more con- 
tracted sense, to denote the palaeography, in inscriptions. 
Generally, it is that part of archaeology which has to do with 
inscriptions engraved on stone, metal or other permanent 
material (not, however, coins, which come under the heading 
Numismatics). 

See Inscriptions ; Pai.aeograpiiy. 

EPILEPSY (Gr, upon, and kapfddvsiv, to seize), or Failing 
Sickness, a term applied generally to a nervous disorder, 
characterized by a fit of sudaen loss of consciousness, attended 
with convulsions. There may, however, exist manifestations 
of epilepsy much less marked than this, yet equally characteristic 
of the disease ; while, on the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that many other attacks of a convulsive nature have the 
term “ epileptic ” or ” epileptiform ” applied to them. 

Epilepsy was well known in ancient times, and was regarded 
as a special infliction of the gods, hence the names morbus sacer, 
morbus divus. It was also termed mbrbus Herculeus, from 
Hercules having been supposed to have been epileptic, and 
morbus comitialis, from the circumstance that when any member 
of the forum was seized with an epileptic fit the assembly was 
broken up. Morbus caducus, morbus lunaticus astralis, morbus 
demoniacus, morbus major, were all terms employed to designate 
epilepsy. 

There are three well-marked varieties of the epileptic seizure ; 
to these the terms le grand mol, le petit mal and Jacksonian 
epilepsy are usually applied Any of these may exist alone, but 
the two former may be found to exist in the same individual. 
The first of these, if not the more common, is at least that which 
attracts the most attention, being what is generally known as an 
epileptic fit. 

Although in most instances such an attack comes on suddenly, 
it is in many cases preceded by certain premonitory indications 
or warnings, which may be present f8r a greater or less time 
previously. These are of very varied character, and may be in 
the form of some temporary change in the disposition, such as 
unusual depression or elevation of spirits, or of some alteration 
in the look. Besides these general symptoms, there are frequently 
peculiar sensations which immediately precede the onset of the 
fit, and to such the name of aura epileptica is applied. In its strict 
sense this term refers to a feeling of a breath of air blowing 
upon some part of the body, and passing upwards towards the 
head. This sensation, however, is not a common one, and the 
term has now come to be applied to any peculiar feeling which the 
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their day it came more and more into vogue, and the form was 
almost invariably that which Ben Jonson had brought into 
fashion, namely, the short complete piece in heroic couplets. 
The hey-day of the epilogue, however^ was the Restoration, and 
from 1660 to the decline of the drama in the reign of Queen Anne 
scarcely a play, serious or comic, was product on the London 
sta^e without a prologue and on epilogue. These were almost 
always in verse, even if the play itself was in the roughest prose, 
and they were intended to impart a certain literary finish to the 
piece. These -Restoration epilogues were often very elaborate 
essays or satires, and were by no means confined to the subject 
of the preceding play. They dealt with fashions, or politics, or 
criticism. The prologues and epilogues of Dryden are often 
brilliantly finished exercises in literary polemic. It became 
the custom for playwrights to ask their friends to write these 
poems for them, and the publishers would even come to a 
prominent poet and him to supply one for a fee. It gives 
us an idea of the seriousness with which the epilogue was treated 
that Dryden originally published his valuable “ Defence of the 
Epilogue ; or An Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last 
Age ** (1672) as a defence of the epilogue which he had written 
for The Conquest of Granada. In Prance the custom of reciting 
dramatic epilogues has never prevailed. French criticism gives 
the name to such adieux to the public, at the close of a non- 
dramatic work, as arc reserved by La Fontaine for certain 
critical points in the “ Fables.” (E. G.) 

EPIMENIDES, poet and prophet of Crete, lived in the 6th 
century b.c. Many fabulous stories are told of him, and even his 
existence is doubted. While tending his father^s sheep, he is 
said to have fallen into a deep sleep in the Dictaean cave near 
Cnossus, where he lived, from which he did not awake for 
fifty-seven years (Diogenes 1 -aertius i. 109-115). When tlie 
Athenians were visited by a pestilence in consequence of 
the murder of Cylon, he was invited by Solon (596) to purify 
the city. The only reward he would accept was a branch of the 
sacred olive, and a promise of perpetual friendship between 
Athens and Cnossus (Plutarch, Soloitf 12 ; Aristotle, Alh, Pol, 1). 
He died in Crete at an advanced age ; according to his country- 
men, who afterwards honoured him as a god, he lived nearly 
tliree hundred years. According to another story, he was 
taken prisoner in a war between the Spartans and Cnossians, 
and put to death by his captors, because he refu.sed to prophesy 
favourably for them. A collection of oracles, a theugony, an 
epic poem on the Argonautic expedition, prose works on purifica- 
tions and sacrifices, and a cosmogony, were attributed to him. 
Epimenidcs must be reckoned with Melampus and Onoraacritus 
as one of tlie founders of Orphism. He is supposed to be the 
Cretan prophet alluded to in the epistle to Titus (i. 12). 

See C. Schultess, Dc Epimenide Cretensi (1877) ; O. Kern, De 
Orpheif Epimenidis . , . Theogoniis (tS88) ; G. Barone di Vincenzo, 
E, di Greta e le Credenze religiose dc'suoi Tertjpi (1880) ; H, DemoiUin, 
ipim&nide d$ Crite (1901) ; H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokraHher (1903) ; O. Kern in Pauly-Wissowa’s Uealencyclopddie, 

Spinal, a town on the north-eastern frontier of France, 
capital of the department of Vosges, 46 m. S.S.E. of Nancy on the 
Eastern railway between that town and Belfort. Pop. (1906) 
town 21,296, commune (including garrison) 29,058. The town 
proper — the Grande Villc — is situated on the right bank of the 
Moselle, which at this point divides into two arms forming an 
island whereon another quarter— the Petite Ville^ — is built. The 
lesser of these two arms, which is canalized, separates the island 
from the suburb of Hospice on its left bank. The right bank of 
the Moselle is bordered icA some distance by pleasant promenades, 
and an extensive park surrounds the ruins of an old stronghold 
which dominated the Grande Ville from an eminence on the east. 
Apart from the church of St Gofe‘ry (or St Maurice) rebuilt in the 
13th century but preserving a tower of the 12th century, the 
public buildings of fipinal offer little of architectural interest. 
The old hospital op the island-quarter contains a museum with 
interesting collections of naintings, Gallo-Roman antiquities, 
sculpture, Qosc by stands the library, which possesses many 
valuable MSS. 

The fortifications of £pinal are connected to the southward 


with Belfort, Dijon and Besan9on, by the fortified line of the 
Moselle, and north of it lies the unfortified zone called the Trou^ 
d'^pind, a gap designedly left open to the invaders between 
Spinal and Toul^ another great fortress which is itself connected 
by the Meuse forts d'arrSt with Verdun and the places of the 
north-east. I^pinal therefore is a fortress of the greatest possible 
importance to the defence of France, and its works, all built since 
1870, are formidable permanent fortifications. The Moselle 
runs from S. to K through the middle of the girdle of forts ; the 
fortifications of the right bank, beginning with Fort de la 
Mouche, near the river 3 m. above Spinal, form a chain of de- 
tached forts and batteries over 6 m. long from S. to N., and the 
northernmost part of this line is immensely strengthened by 
numerous advanced works between the villages of Dogn^ville 
and Lon^amp. On the left bank, a larger area of ground is 
included in the perimeter of defence for the purposes of encamp- 
ment, the most westerly of the forts, Girancourt, being 7 m. 
distant from Rpinal ; from tlie lower Moselle to Girancourt the 
works are grouped principally about Uxegney and Sarchey ; 
from Girancourt to the upper river and Fort de la Mouche a long 
ridge extends in an arc, and on this south-western section the 
principal defence is Fort Ticha and its annexes. The circle of 
forts, which has a perimeter of nearly 30 m., was in 1895 re- 
inforced by the construction of sixteen new works, and the area 
of ground enclosed and otherwise protected by the defences of 
l^pinal is sufficiently extensive to accommodate a large army. 

spinal is the seat of a prefect and of a court of assizes and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, training-colleges, a com- 
munal college and industrial school, an exchange and a branch of 
the Bank of France. The town, which is important as tlie centre 
of a cotton-spinning region, carries on cotton-spinning, -weaving 
and -printing, brewing and distilling, and the manufacture of 
machinery and iron goods, glucose, embroidery, hats, wall- 
paper and tapioca. An industry peculiar to lipinal is the pro- 
duction of cheap images, lithographs and engravings. There is 
also trade in wine, grain, live-stock and starch products made in 
the vicinity. Spinal is an important junction on the Eastern 
railway. 

£pinal originated towards the end of the loUi century with 
the founding of a monastery by Theodoric (Dietrich) I., bishop 
of Metz, whose successors ruled the town till 1444, when its 
inhabitants placed themselves under the protection of King 
Cliarles VIL 1 n 1 466 it was transferred to the duchy of Lorraine, 
and in 1766 it was, along with that duchy, incorporated with 
PVance. 3 t was occupied by the Germans on the 12th of October 
1870 after a short fight, and until the 15th was the headquarters 
of General von Werder. 

EPINAOS (Gr. erf, after, and vaos, a temple), in architecture, 
the open vestibule behind the nave. The term is not found in any 
classic author, but is a modem coinage, originating in Germany, 
to differentiate the feature from opisthodomus,” which in the 
Parthenon was an enclosed chamber. 

EPINAY, LOUISE FLORENCE P£TR0NILLE TARDIEU 
D’ESCLAVELLES D’ (1726-1783), French writer, was born at 
Valenciennes on the nth of March 1726. She is well known on 
account of her liaisons with Rousseau and Baron von Grimm, 
and her acquaintanceship with Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Holbach 
and other French men of letters. Her father, Tardicu 
d’EsclaveUes, a brigadier of infantry, was killed in battle when 
she was nineteen j and she married her cousin Denis Joseph de 
La Live d’fipinay, who was made a collectorTgeneral of taxes. 
The marriage was an unhappy one; and Louise d’Epinay 
believed that the prodigality, dissipation and infidelities of her 
husbemd justified her m obtaining a formal separation in 1749. 
She settled in the chateau of La Chevrette in the valley of 
Montmorency, and there received a number of distinguished 
visitors. Conceiving a strong attachment lor J. J. Rousseau, 
she furnished for him in 1756 in the valley of Montmorency a 
cottage which she named the ** Hermitage,” and in this retreat 
he found for a time the quiet and natural rural pleasures he 
praised so higWy. Rousseau, in his Confessions, affirmed that 
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the inclination was all on her side ; but as, after her visit to 
Geneva, Rousseau became her bitter enemy, little weight can be 
given to hjs statements on this point. Her intimacy with Grimm, 
which began in 1755, marks a turning-point in her life, for under 
his influence she escaped from the somewhat compromising 
conditions of her life at La Chevrette. In 1757-1759 she paid a 
long visit to Geneva, where she was a constant guest of Voltaire. 
In Grimm’s absence from France (1775-1776), Madame d’jipinay 
continued, under the superintendence of D«derot, the corre- 
spondence he had begun with various European sovereigns. 
She spent most of her later life at ].a llriche, a small house near 
La Chevrette, in the society of Grimm and of a small circle of 
men of letters. She died on the 17th of April 1783. Her 
Conversations d'&milie (1774), composed for the education of her 
grand-daughter, fimilie de Belsuncc, was crowned by the French 
Academy m 1783. The Memoires ei Correspondance de Mme 
d'iupinayy renfermant un grand nombre de leiires inediies de Grimm, 
de Diderot, et de Rousseau, ainsi que des details, &c., was 
published at Paris (1818) from a MS. which she had bequeathed 
to Grimm. The Memoires are written by herself in the form of a 
sort of autobiographic romance. Madame d’fipinay figures in 
it as Madame de Montbrillant, and Ren^ is generally recognized 
as Rousseau, Volx as Grimm, Gamier as Diderot. All tlic 
letters and documents published along witli tlie Memoires are 
genuine. Many of Madame d’lipinay’s letters are contained 
in Correspondance de Vabhe Galiani (1818). Two anonymous 
works, Lettres d mon fils (Geneva, 1758) and Mes moments 
heureux (Geneva, 1759), are also by Madame d’lSpinay. 

Soc Rousseau’s Coti/cssions ; Lucien Perey [Mile Herpin] and Gaston 
Maugras, La Jeunesse de Mme d^J^pinay^ les dernUres ann^es de Mme 
d'l^pinay (1882-1883); Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi^ vol. ii. ; 
Edmond Scherer, Etudes sur la literature contemporaine^ vols. iii. and 
vii. There are editions of the Memoires by L, I'inault (1855) and by 
P. Boiteau (1865) ; and an English translation, with introduction 
and notes (1897), by J. H. P'rccsc. 

EPpHANIUS, SAINT (c. 315-402), a celebrated Church Fatlier, 
bom in the beginning of the 4th century at Bczanduca, a village 
of Palestine, near Eleuthcropolis. He is said to have been of 
Jewish extraction. In his youth he resided in Egypt, where he 
began an ascetic course of life, and, freeing himself from Gnostic 
influences, invoked episcopal assistance against heretical thinkers, 
eighty of whom were driven from the cities. On his return to 
Palestine he was ordained presbyter by the bishop of Elcuthcr- 
opolis, and became the president of a monastery which he founded 
near his native place. The account of his intimacy with the 
patriarch llilarion is not trustwortliy. In 367 he was nominated 
bishop of Constantia, previously known as Salamis, the metropolis 
of Cyprus — an office which he held till his death in 402. Zealous 
for the truth, but passionate and bigoted, he devoted himself 
to two great labours, namely, the spread of the recently estab- 
lished monasticism, and the confutation of heresy, of which he 
regarded Origen and his followers as the chief representatives. 
The first of the Origenists that he attacked was John, bishop of 
Terusalem, whom he denounced from his own pulpit at Jerusalem 
(394) in terms so violent that the bishop sent his archdeacon to 
request him to desist ; and afterwards, instigated by Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria, he proceeded so far as to summon a council 
of Cyprian bishops to condemn the errors of Origen. In his 
closing years he came into conflict with Chrysostom, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who had given temporary shelter to four Nitrian 
monks whom Theophilus had expelled on the charge of Origenism. 
The monks gained the support of the empress Eudoxia, and when 
she .summoned Theophilus to Constantinople that prelate forced 
the ag^ed Epiphanius to go with him. He had some controversy 
with Chrysostom but ‘did not stay to see the result of Theophilus’s 
machinations, and died on his way home. The principal work 
of Epiphanius is the Panarion, or treatise on heresies, of which 
he also wrote an abridgment. It is a ‘‘medicine chest” of 
remedies for all kinds of hearetical belief, of which he names 
eighty varieties. His accounts of the earlier errors (where he 
has preserved for us large excerpts from the original Greek of 
Irenaeus) are more reliaWe than those of contemporary heresies. 
In his desire to see the Church safely moored he also wrote the 


Ancoratus, or discourse on the true faith. His encyclopaedic 
learnbg s^ws itself in a treatise on Jewish weights and measures, 
and another (incomplete) on ancient gems. These, with two 
epistles to Jolm of Jerusalem and Jerome, are his only genuine 
remains. He wrote a large number of works which are lost. In 
allusion to his knowledge of Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek and 
Latin, Jerome styles Epiphanius H^vrayAwo-tros (Five-tongued); 
but ijf his knowledge of languages was really so extensive, it is 
certain that he was utterly destitute of critical and logical power. 
His early asceticism seems to have imbued him with a Iqve 
of the marvellous ; and his religious zeal served only to increase 
his credulity. His erudition is outweighed by his prejudice, and 
his inability to recognize the responsibilities of authorship makes 
it necessary to assign most value to those portions of his works 
which he simply cites from earlier writers. 

The primary sources for the life arc the church histories of Socrates 
Sozomcn, Palladius’s De vita Chrysostomi and Jerome's De vir^ 
illust. 1 14. Petau (Petavius) published an edition of the works in 
2 vols. fol. at Paris in 1622 ; cf. Migne, Patr. Grate. 4T-43. The 
Panarion and other works were edited by F. Oehler (Berlin, 1859- 
1861). For more recent work especially on the fragments see K. 
Bonwetsch’s art. in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyk. v. 417. 

Other theologians of the same name were: (i) Epiphanius 
Scholasticus, friend and helper of Cassiodonis ; (2) Epiphanius, 
bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), c. 438-496; (3) EpiphaniuB, ‘bishop of 
Constantia and Metropolitsui of Cyprus (the Younger), c, a.d. 680. 
to whom some critics havi* ascribca certain of the works supposed 
to have been written by the greater Epiphanius ; (4) Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in the 9th century, to whom a similar attribution 
has been made. 

EPIPHANY, FEMT OF. The word epiphany, in Greek, 
signifies an apparition of a divine being. It was used as a 
singular or a plural, both in its Greek and I^tin forms, according 
as one epiphany was contemplated or several united in a single 
commemoration. For in the East from an early time were 
associated with the feast of the Baptism of Christ commemora- 
tions of the physical birth, of the Star of the Magi, of the 
miracles of Cana, and of the feeding of the five thousand. The 
commemoration of the Baptism was also colled by the Greek 
fathers of the 4th century the Theophany or Theophanies, and 
the Day of IJghts, i.e» of the Illumination of Jesus or of the Light 
which shone in the Jordan. In the Teutonic west it has become 
the Festival of the three kings {i.e. the Magi), or simply Twelfth 
day. Leo the Great called it the Feast of the Declaration ; Ful- 
gentius, of the Manifestation ; others, of the Apparition of Christ. 

In the following article it is attempted to ascertain the date 
of institution of the Epiphany feast, its origin, and its signifi- 
cance and development. 

Clement of Alexandria first mentions it. Writing c. 194 he 
states that the Basilidians feasted the day of the Baptism, 
devoting the whole night which preceded it to lections of the 
scriptures. They fixed it in the 15th year of Tiberius, on the 
15th or nth of the month Tobi, dates of the Egyptian fixed 
calendar equivalent to January loth and 6th. When Qement 
wrote the great church had not adopted the feast, but toward 
A.D. 300 it was widely in vogue. Thus the Acts of Philip the 
Martyr, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, a.d. 304, mention the 
“ holy day of the Epiphany.” Note the singular. Origen 
seems not to have heard of it as a feast of the Catholic church, 
but Hippolytus (died c. 235) recognized it in a homily which 
may be genuine. 

In the age of the Nicene Council, a.d. 325, the primate of 
Alexandria was charged at every Epiphany Feast to announce 
to the churches in a “ Festal Letter ” the date of the forthcoming 
Easter. Several such letters written Uy Athanasius and others 
remain. In the churches so addressed the feast of Jan. 6 must 
have been already current. 

In Jerusalem, according to tlie Epistle of Macarius ^ to the 
Armenians, c. 330, the feast was kept with zeal and splendour, and 
was with Easter and Pentecost a favourite season for Baptism. 

We have evidence of the 4th century from Spain ’diat a 
long fast marked the season of Advent, and prepared for the 
feast of Epiphany on the 6th of January. The council of 

> For its text see The Key of Truth, tiunalated by F. C. Conybewe, 
Oxford, and the article Armenian Church. 
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Saragossa c. 380 enacted that for 21 days, from the 17th of 
December to the 6th of January, the Epiphany, the faithful should 
not dance or make merry, but steadily frequent the churches. 
The synod of Lerida in 524 went further and forbade marriages 
during Advent. Our earliest Spanish lectionary, the Lihtr 
comicus of Toledo,edited by Don Morin {Anecd. Maredsd. vol. i.), 
provides lections for five Sundays in Advent, and the gospel 
lecti(ms ^ chosen regard the Baptism of Christ, not His Birth, 
of which the feast, like that of the Annunciation, is mentioned, 
but not yet dated, December 25 being assigned to St Stephen. 
It is odd that for “ the Apparition of the Lord ** the lection 
Matt. ii. 1-15 is assigned, although the lections for Advent 
belong to a scheme which identified Epiphany with the Baptism. 
This anomaly we account for below. The old editor of the 
Mozarabic Liturgy, Fr. Antonio Lorenzano, notes in his preface 
§ 28 that the Spaniards anciently terminated the Advent 
season with the Epiphany Feast. In Rome also the earliest 
fixed system of the ecclesiastical year, which may go back to 300, 
makes Epiphany the caput festorum or chief of feasts. The 
Sundays of Advent kad up to it, and the first Sundays of 
the year are The Sunday within the octave of Epiphany,’* 
“ the first Sunday after,” and so forth. December 25 is no 
critical date at ail. In Armenia as early as 450 a month of 
fasting prepared for the Advent of the Lord at l^piphany, and 
the fast was interpreted as a reiteration of John the Baptist’s 
season of Repentance. 

In Antioch as late as about 386 Epiphany and Easter were 
the two great feasts, and the physical Birth of Christ was not 
yet feasted. On the eve of Epiphany after nightfall the springs 
and rivers were blessed, and water was drawn from them and 
stored for the whole year to be used in lustrations and baptisms. 
Such water, says Chrysostom, to whose orations we owe the 
information, kept pure and fresh for one, two and three years, 
and like good wine actually improved the longer it was kept. 
Note that Chrysostom speaks of the Feast of the Epiphanies, 
implying two, one of the Baptism, the other of the Second 
Advent, when Christ will be manifested afresh, and we with 
him in glory. This Second Epiphany inspired, as we saw, the 
choice of Pauline lections in the Liber comicus* But the salient 
event commemorated was tlie Baptism, and Chrysostom 
almost insists on this as the exclusive significance of the feast : — 

It was not when he was born that he became manifest to all, 
but when he was baptized.” in his commentary on Ezekiel 
Jerome employs the same language ahsconditus est et non apparuit, 
by way of protest against an interpretation of the Feast as that 
of the Birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, which was essayed as early 
375 by Epiphanius in Cyprus, and was being enforced in 
Jerome’s day by John, bishop of Jerusalem. Epiphanius 
boldly removed the date of the Baptism to the 8th of November. 
” January 6 ” (*Tobi ii), he writes, “ is the day of Christ’s 
Birth, that is, of the Epiphanies.” He uses the plural, because 
he adds on January 6 the commemoration of the water miracle 
of Cana. Although in 375 ho thus protested that January 6 
was the day of the Birth after the Flesh,” he became before the 
end of the century a convert, according to John of Nice, to the 
new opinion that December 25 was the real day of this Birth. 
That as early as about 385, January 6 was kept as the physical 
birthday in Jerusalem, or rather in Bethlehem, we know from a 
contemporary witness of it, the lady pilgrim of Gaul, whose 
peregrinatiOy recently discovered by Gamurrini, is confirmed 
by the old Jerusalem Lectionary preserved in Armenian.^ 
Ephraem the Syrian fattier is attested already by Epiphanius 
375) to have celebrated the physic^ birth on January 6 . 
His genuine Syriac hymns confirm this, but prove that the 
Baptism, the Star of the Magi, and the Marriage at Cana were 
also commemorated on the same day. That the same union 
prevailed in Rome up to the year 354 may be inferred from 
Ambrose. Philastrius {De haer. ch. 140) notes that some 

* These are Matt. iii. 2-15, xxi. 1-9; Mark i. 1-8; Luke 

iii. I- 18. The Pauline lections regard the Epiphany of the Second 
Advent, of the prophetic or Messianic kingdom. 

* Translated in Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905). 


abolished the Epiphany feast and substituted a Birth feast, 
This was between 370 and 390. 

In 385 Pope Siricius ® calls January 6 Natalicia, ” the Birthday 
of Christ or of Apparition,” and protests against the Spanish 
custom (at Tarragona) of baptizing on that day — another proof 
that in Spain in the 4th century it commemorated the Baptism. 
In Gaul at Vienna in 360 Julian the Apostate, out of deference 
to Christian feeling, went to church ” on the festival which they 
keep in January and call Epiphania.” So Ammianus ; but 
Zonaras in his Greek account of the event calls it the day of the 
Saviour’s Birth. 

Why the feast of the Baptism was called the feast or day of 
the Saviour’s Birth, and why fathers of that age when they 
call Christmas the birthday constantly qualify and add the 
words ** in the flesh,” we are able to divine from Pope Leo's 
(c. 447) 18th Epistle to the bishops of Sicily. For here we learn 
that in Sicily they held that in His baptism the Saviour was 
reborn through the Holy Spirit. “ The Lord,” protests Leo, 
” needed no remission of sms, no remedy of rebirth.” The 
Sicilians also baptized neophytes on January 6, “ because 
baptism conveyed to Jesus and to them one and the same 
grace.” Not so, argues Leo, the Lord sanctioned and hallowed 
the power of regeneration, not when He was baptized, but 
“ when the blood of redemption and the water of baptism 
flowed forth from his side.” Neophytes should therefore be 
baptized at Easter and Pentecost alone, never at Epiphany. 

Fortune has preserved to us among the Spuria of several 
Latin fathers, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Maximus of 
Turin, various homilies for Sundays of the Advent fast and for 
Epiphany. The Advent lections of these homilists were much 
the same as those of the Spanish Liber cnmicus ; and they insist 
on Advent being kept as a strict fast, without marriage celebra- 
tions. Their Epiphany lection is however Matt. iii. 1-17, which 
must therefore have once on a time been assigned in the Liber 
eomicus also in harmony with its general scheme. The psalms 
used on the day are, cxiii. (cxiv.) ” When Israel went forth,” 
xxviii. (xxix.) ” Give unto the Lord,” and xxii. (xxiii.) ” tlie 
Lord is my Shepherd.” The same lection of Matthew and also 
Ps. xxix. are noted for Epiphany in the Greek oration for the 
day ascribed to Hippolytus, which is at least earlier than 300, 
and also in special old Epiphany rites for the Benediction of 
the waters found in Latin, Greek, Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, 
&c. Now by these homilists as by Chrysostom,^ the Baptism 
is regarded as the occasion on which ” the Saviour first appeared 
after the flesh in the world or on earth.” These words were 
classical to the homilists, who explain them as best they can. 
The baptism is also declared to have been “ the consecration of 
Christ,” and “ regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of our 
faith,” to have been ” Christ’s second nativity.” ” This second 
birth hath more renown than his first ... for now the Ciod of 
majesty is inscribed (as his father), but then (at his first birth) 
Joseph the Carpenter was assumed to be his father ... he 
hath more honour who cries aloud from Heaven (viz. God the 
Father), than he who labours upon earth ” (viz. Joseph).® 

Similarly the old ordo Romanus of the age of Pepin (given 
by Montfaulcon in his preface to the Mozarabic missal in Migne, 
Pair. Latina^ 85, col. 46), under the rubric of the Vigil of the 
Theophany, insists that ” the second birth of Christ (in Baptism) 
being distinguished by so many mysteries (^.g. the miracle of 
Cana) is more honoured than the first ” (birth from Mary). 

These homilies mostly belong to an age (? 300-400) when the 
commemoration of the physical Birth had not yet found its own 
day (Dec. 25), and was therefore added alongside of the Baptism 
on January 6. Thus the two Births, the physical and the 

” ^ist. ad Himeriuni,t, 2. 

* Hora. I. in Pcntec. op. tom. ii. 458 ; “ With us the Epiphanies is 
the first festival. What is this fe.stivars sipiificance ? This, that 
God was seen upon earth and consorted with men." For this idea 
there had soon to be substituted that of the manifestation of Christ 
to the Gentiles. 

® See the Paris edition of Augustine (1838), torn, v., Appendix, 
Sermons cxvi., exxv., cxxxv., cxxxvi., cxx.xvii. ; cf. tom. vi, dial, 
qmestionum, xlvi. ; Maximus of Turin, Homily xxx. 
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spiritual, of Jesus were celebrated on one and the same day, 
and one homily contains the words : ‘‘ Not yet is the feast of 
his origin fully completed, and already we have to celebrate the 
solemn commemoration of his Baptism. He has hardly been 
bom humanwise, and already he is being reborn in sacramental 
wise. For to-day, though after a lapse of many annual cycles, 
he was hallowed (or consecrated) in Jordan. So the Lord 
arranged as to link rite with rite ; I mean, in such wise as to be 
brought forth through the Virgin and to be begotten through 
the mystery (i.e, sacrament) m one and the same season.’* 
Another homily preserved in a MS. of the 7th or 8th 
century and assigned to Maximus of Turin declares that the 
Epiphany was known as the Birthday of Jesus, either because 
He was then bom of the Virgin or reborn in baptism. This also 
was the classical defence made by Armenian fathers of their 
custom of keeping the feast of the Birth and Baptism together 
on Janua^ 6. They argued from Luke’s gospel that the 
Annunciation took place on April 6, and therefore the Birth 
on January 6. The Baptism was on Christ’s thirtieth birthday, 
and should therefore be also kept on January 6. Cosmos Indico- 
pleustcs {c, 550) relates that on the same grounds believers of 
Jerusalem joined the feasts. All such reasoning was of course 
apres coup. As late as the 9th century the Annenians had at 
least three discrepant dates for the Annunciation — January 5, 
January 9, April 6 ; and of these January 5 and 9 were older 
than April 6, which they perhaps borrowed from Epiphanius’s 
commentary on the Gospels. The old 1 -atin homilist, above 
quoted, hits the mark when he declares that the innate logic 
of things required the Baptism (which must, he says, be any how 
called a natal or l^irth festival) to fall on the same day as Christmas 
— Ratio enim exij^it. Of the argument from the 6th of April 
as the date of the Annunciation he knows nothing. The 12th 
century Armenian Patriarch Nerses, like this homilist, merely 
rests his case against the Greeks, who incessantly reproached 
the Armenians for ignoring their Christmas on IJccember 25, 
on the inherent logic of things, as follows : 

Just as he was bom after the flesh from the holy virgin, so he 
was born through baptism and from the Jordan, by way of example 
unto us. And since there arc here two births^ albeit differing one 
from the other in mystic import and in point of time, therefore it 
was appointed that we should feast thorn together, as the first, so 
also the second birth.*’ 

'rhe Epiphany feast had therefore in its own right acquired 
the name of natalis dies or birthday, as commemorating the 
spiritual rebirth of Jesus in Jordan, before the natalis in came, 
the Birthday in the flesh, as Jerome and others call it, was associ- 
ated with it. This idea was condemned as Ebionite in the 3rd 
century, yet it influences Christian writers long before and 
long afterwards. So Tertullian says : “ We little fishes {pisciculi), 
after the example of our great fish {IxBxw) Jesus Christ the Lord, 
are born (gignimur) in the water, nor except by abiding in the 
water are we in a state of salvation.” And Hilary, like the Latin 
homilists cited above, writes of Jesus that he was bom again 
through baptism, and then became Son of God,” adding that 
the Father cri6d, when he had gone up out of the water, My 
Son art thou, I have this day begotten thee ” (Luke iii. 22). 
“ But this,” he adds, ” was with the begetting of a man who is 
l)eing reborn ; on that occasion too he himself was being reborn 
unto God to be perfect son ; as he was son of man, so in baptism, 
he was constituted son of God as well.” The idea frequently 
meets us in Hilary ; it occurs in the Epiphany hymn of the 
orthodox Greek church, and in the Epiphany hymns and homilies 
of the Armenians. 

A letter is preserved by John of Nice of a bishop of Jerusalem 
to the bishop of Rome which attests a temporary union of both 
feasts on January 6 in the holy places. ^The faithful, it says, 
met before dawn at Bethlehem to celebrate the Birth from the 
Virgin in the cave ; but before their hymns and lections were 
finished they had to hurry off to Jordan, 13 m. the other side 
of Jerusalem, to celebrate the Baptism, and by consequence 
neither commemoration could be kept fully and reverently. 
The writer therefore begs the pope to look in the archives of the 
Jev/s brought to Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, 


and to ascertain from them tlie real date of Christ’s birth. The 
pope looked in the works of Josephus and found it to be December 
25. The letter’s genuineness has l^en called in question ; but 
revealing as it does the Church’s ignorance of the date of the 
Birth, the inconvenience and precariousness of its assexiation 
with the Baptbm, the recency of its separate institution, it could 
not have been invented. It is too tell-tale a document. Not 
the least significant fact about it is that it views the Baptism 
as an established feast which cannot be altered and set on 
another date. Not it but the physical birth must be removed 
from January 6 to another date. It has been showti above that 
perhaps as early as 380 the difficulty was got over in Jerusalem 
by making the Epiphany wholly and solely a commemoration 
of the miraculous birth, and suppressing the- commemoration 
of the Baptism. Therefore this letter must have been written— 
or, if invented, then invented before that date. Chrysostom 
seems to have known of it, for in his Epiphany homily preached 
at Antioch, c, 392 (op. vol. ii. 354, ed. Month), he refers to the 
archives at Rome as the source from which the date December 
25 could be confirmed, and declares that he had obtained it from 
those who dwell there, and who observing it from the begmning 
and by old tradition, had communicated it to the East. The 
question arises why the feast of the Baptism was set on January 
6 by the sect of Basilides ? And why the great church adopted 
the date ? Now we know what sort of considerations influenced 
this sect in fixing other feasts, so wc have a clue. They fixed 
the Birth of Jesus on Pachon 25 ( = May 20), the day of the Niloa, 
or feast of the descent of the Nile from heaven. We should thus 
expect January 6 to be equally a Nile festival. And this from 
various sources wc know it was. On Tobi ii, says Epiphanius ’ 
(c, 370), every one draws up water from the river and stores it 
up, not only in Egypt itself, but in many other countries. In 
many places, he adds, springs and rivers turn into wine on this 
day, e,g, at Cibyra in Caria and Gerasa in Arabia. Aristides 
Rhetor {c, 160) also relates how in the winter, which began 
with Tobi, the Nile water was at its purest, Its water, he says, 
if drawn at the right time conquers time, for it does not go bad, 
whether you keep it on the spot or export it. Galleys were 
waiting on a certain night to take it on board and transport it to 
Italy and elsewhere for libations and lustrations in the Temples 
of Isis. ** Such water,” he adds, remained fresh, long after other 
water supplies had gone bad. The Egyptians filled their pitchers 
with this water, as others did with wine ; they stored it in their 
houses for three or four years or more, and recommended it the 
more, the older it grew, just as the Greeks did their wines.” 

Two centuries later Chrysostom, as we haVe seen, commends in 
identical terms the water blessed and drawn from the rivers at 
the Baptismal feast. It is therefore probable that the Basilidian 
feast was a Christianized form of the blessing of the Nile, called 
by Chabas in his Coptic calendar Hydreusis, Mas'udI the Arab 
historian of the loth century, in his Prairies d'or (French trans. 
Paris, 1863, ii. 364), enlarges on the splendours oi this feast as 
he saw it still celebrated in Egypt. 

Epiphanius also {Haer, 51) relates a curious celebration held 
at Alexandria of the Birth of the Aeon. On January 5 or 6 
the votaries met in the holy compound or Temple of the Maiden 
(Kore), and sang, hymns to the music of the flute till dawn, when 
they went down with torches into a shrine under ground, and 
fetched up a wooden idol on a bier representing Kore, seated 
and naked, with crosses marked on her brow, her hands and her 
knees. Then with flute-playing, hymns and dances they carried 
the image seven times round the centra? shrine, before restoring 
it again to its dwelling-place below. He adds: “And the 
votaries say that to-day at this hour Kore, that is, the Virgin, 
gave birth to the Aeon.” 

Epiphanius says this was a heathen rite, but it rather resembles 
some Basilidian or Gnostic commemoration of the spiritual 
birth of the Divine life in Jesus of the Chmthood, from the 
older creation the Ecdesla. 

The earliest extant Greek text of the Epiphany rite is in a 

1 Perhaps Epiphanius is here, after his wont, transcribing an earlier 
source. 
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Euchologion of about the year 795, now in the Vatican. The 
prayers recite that at His baptism Christ hallowed the waters by 
His presence in Jordan, ^ and ask that they may now be blessed 
by the Holy Spirit visiting them, by its power and inworking, as 
the streams of Jordan were blessed. So they will be able to 
purify soul and body .of all who draw up and partake of them. 
The hymn sung contains such clauses as these : 

** To-day the j^race of the Holy Spirit hallowing the waters 
appears c£. Epiphany) * , . To-day the eyetems of 

waters spread out their backs upder the l^ord’s footsteps. To-day 
the unseen is scon, that he may reveal himself to us. To-day the 
inercate is of his own will ordained {Hi. hath hands laid on him) by 
his own creature. To-day the Unbending bends his n«ick to his own 
aervant, in order to free ns from servitude. To-day we were liberated 
from darkness and are iUunwied by light of divine knowledge. 
To-day for us the Lord by means of rebirth [lit. palingenesy) of the 
Image reshapes the Archetype.*^ 

This last clause obscure. In the Armenian hymns the 
ideas of the rebirth iiot only of believers, but of Jesus, and of 
the latter’s ordination by John, are very prominent. 

The history of the Epiphany feast may be summed up thus : — 

From the Jews the Church look over the feasts df Pascha 
and Pentecost ; and Sunday was a weekly commemoration of 
the Resurrection. It was inevitable, however, that believers 
should before long desire to commemorate the Baptism, with 
which the oldest form of evangelical tradition began, and which 
was widely regarded as the occasion when the divine life began 
in Jesus ; when the Logos or Holy Spirit appeared and rested 
on Him, conferring upon Him spiritual unction as the promised 
Messiah; when, according to an old reading of Luke iii. 22, 
He was begotten of God. Perhaps the Ebionite Christians of 
Palestine first instituted the feast, and this, if a fact, must underlie 
the statement of John of Nice, a late but well-informed writer 
{c. 950), that it was fixed by the disciples of John the Baptist who 
were present at Jesus’ Baptism. The Eg>’ptian gnostics anyhow 
had the feast and set it on January 6, a day of the blessing of 
the Nile. It was a feast of Adoptionist complexion, as one 
of its names, viz. the Birthday (Greek Latin Natalicia 

or Natalis dtes)^ implies. This explains why in cast and west the 
feast of the physical Birth was for a time associated with it ; 
and to justify this association it was suggested that Jesus was 
baptized just on His thirtieth birthday. In Jerusalem and 
Syria it was perhaps the Ebionite or Adoptionist, we may add 
also the Gnostic, associations of the Baptism that caused this 
aspect of Epiphany to be relegated to the background, so that 
it became w^holly a feast of the miraculous birth. At the same 
time other epiphanies of Christ were superadded, c.g. of Cana 
where Christ began His miracles by turning water into wine and 
manifested forth His glory, and of the Star of the Magi. Hence 
it is often called the Feast of Epiphanies (in the plural). In the 
West the day is commonly called the Feast of the three kings, 
and its early significance as a commemoration of the Baptism 
and season of blessing the waters has been obscured ; the 
Eastern churches, however, of Greece, Russia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Syria have been more conservative. In the far East it 
is still the season of seasons for baptisms, and in Armenia children 
born long before are baptized at it. Long ago it was a baptismal 
feast in Sicily, Spain, Italy (see Pope Gclasius to the Lucanian 
BishopsL Africa and Ireland. In the Manx prayer-book of 
Bishop Phillips of the year 1610 Epiphany is called the “ little 
Nativity ** {La nolichy him), and the Sunday which comes 
between December 25 ana Tanuary 6 is “ the Sunday betvv^n 
ihc iuu) Natmities” or Jih dim dedyr ’a Nolick ; Epiphany itself 
is the “ feast of the water vessel,” lail ymmyrt uyskey, or “ of the 
well of water,” Chihhyrt uy.^ky. 

Authorities. — Gregory Nazianz., Orat. xli. ; Suicer, ThesauruSy 
R.v. im<t>dv€La , ; Cotelerius In constit. ApoSt. (Antwerp, 1698), 
lib. V. cap. 13 ; R. Bingham, Antiguiiies ^London, 1834), bk. xx. ; 
Ad. Jacoby, Htfichi Uber die Taufe Jesu (Straasburg, 1902) ; H. 
Blumcnbach, AntKmiUUas Epiphaniorum (Leipzig, 1737) I j* B* 
Schulze, De festo Sdnr 4 nrum Luminum, cd. J. E. Volbeding (Leipzig, 
1841); and K. A. H. Kcllnt:r|iHtfc)rk)/o/r*c(Er^hurgimBreiagaii, 1906). 
(Sec aluo the work< enu merated under Christmas.) (F, C, C.) 

' The same idea ii frequent in Epiphany homilies of ChrysoBtom 
and other 4th-century fathers. 


BPUIUS, or Epbirus, an ancient district of Nortberja Greece 
extending along the Ionian Sea from the AertKeraunian 
promontory on N. to the Ambracian gulf on the S. It was 
conterminous on the landward side with Illyria, Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and thus corresponds to the southern portion of Albania 
(y.t^.). The name Epirus (‘'Hirctpos) signified “ mainland,” and 
was originally applied to the whole coast southward to the 
Corinthian Gulf, in contradistinction to the neighbouring islands, 
Corcyra, Lcucos, &c. The country is all mountainous, especially 
towards the east, where the great rivers of north-western Greece 
— Achelous, Arachthus and Aous^rise in Mt Lacmon, the back- 
bone of the Pindus chain. In ancient times Epirus did not 
product corn sufficient for the wants of its inhabitants ; but it 
was celebrated, as it has been almost to the present day, for its 
cattle and its horses. According to TheopompUs (4tb cent, me.), 
the Epirots were divided into fourteen independent tribes, 
o( which the principal were the Chaor^, the Thesproti and 
the Molossi. The Chaones (perh^ akin to the Chones who 
dwelt in the heel of Italy) inhabited the Acroceraunian shore, 
the Molossians the inland districts round the lake of Pambotis 
(mod. Jannina), and the Thesprotians the region to the north 
of the Ambracian gulf. In spite of its distance from the chief 
centres of Greek thought and action, and the barbarian repute 
of its inhabitants, Epirus was believed to have exerted at an 
early period no small influence on Greece, by means more especi- 
ally of the oracle of Dodona. Aristotle even placed in Epirus the 
original home of the Hellenes. But in historic times its part 
in Greek history is mainly passive. The states of Greece proper 
founded a number of colonies on its coast, which formed stepping- 
stones towards the Adriatic and the West. Of these one of the 
earliest and most flourishing was the Corinthian colony of 
Ambracia, which gives its name to the neighbouring gulf. Elatria, 
Bucheta and Pandosia, in Thesprotia, originated from Elis. 
Among the other towns in the country the following were of some 
importance. In Cliaonia: Palaeste and Qiimaera, fortified 
posts to which the dwellers in the open country could retire in 
time of war ; Onchesmus or Anchiasmus, opposite Corcyra 
(Corfu), now represented by Santi Quarante ; Phoenice, still 
so called, the wealthiest of all the native cities of Epirus, and 
after tlie fall of the Molossian kingdom the centre of an Epirotic 
League ; Buthrotum, the modem Butrinto ; Phanote, im- 
portant in the Roman campaigns in Epirus ; and Adrianopolis, 
founded by the emperor whose name it bore. In Thesprotia : 
Cassope, the chief town of the most powerful of the Thesprolian 
dans ; and Ephyra, afterwards Cichyrus, identified by W. M. 
Leake with the monastery of St John 3 or 4 m. Irom Phanari, 
and by C. Bursian with Kastri at the northern end of the 
Acherusian I^ke. In Molossia : Passaron, where the kings 
were wont to take the oath of the constitution and receive their 
people’s allegiance ; and Teemon, Phylace and Horreum, all 
of doubtful identification. The Byzantine town of Rogus is 
probably the same as the modem Luro, the Greek Oropus. 

History,-— The kings, or rather chieftains, of the Molossians, 
who ultimately extended their power over all Epirus, claimed 
to be descended from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who, according 
to legend, settled in the country after the sack of Troy, and 
transmitted his kingdom to Molossus, his son by Andromache. 
The early history of the dynasty is very obscure ; but Admetus, 
who lived in the 5th century b.c., is remembered for his hospitable 
reception of the banished Ibemistocles, in spite of the fact that 
the great Athenian had persuaded his countrymen to refuse 
the alliance tardily offered by the Molossians when victory 
against the Persians was already secured. Admetus was suc- 
ceeded, about 429 B.C., by his son or grandson, Tharymbas or 
Arymbas L, who being placed by a decree of the people under 
the guardianship of Babylinthus, chief of the Atintanes, was 
educated at Athens, and at a later date introduced a higher 
civilization among his subjects . Alcetas, the next king mentioned 
in history, was restored to his throne by Dionysius of Syracuse 
about 385 B.c. His son Arymbas 11 . (who succeeded by the 
dea^ of his brother Neoptoleraus) ruled with prudence and 
equity, and gave encouragement to literature and the arts. 
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spiritual, of Jesus were celebrated on one and the same day, 
and one homily contains the words : ‘‘ Not yet is the feast of 
his origin fully completed, and already we have to celebrate the 
solemn commemoration of his Baptism. He has hardly been 
bom humanwise, and already he is being reborn in sacramental 
wise. For to-day, though after a lapse of many annual cycles, 
he was hallowed (or consecrated) in Jordan. So the Lord 
arranged as to link rite with rite ; I mean, in such wise as to be 
brought forth through the Virgin and to be begotten through 
the mystery (i.e, sacrament) m one and the same season.’* 
Another homily preserved in a MS. of the 7th or 8th 
century and assigned to Maximus of Turin declares that the 
Epiphany was known as the Birthday of Jesus, either because 
He was then bom of the Virgin or reborn in baptism. This also 
was the classical defence made by Armenian fathers of their 
custom of keeping the feast of the Birth and Baptism together 
on Janua^ 6. They argued from Luke’s gospel that the 
Annunciation took place on April 6, and therefore the Birth 
on January 6. The Baptism was on Christ’s thirtieth birthday, 
and should therefore be also kept on January 6. Cosmos Indico- 
pleustcs {c, 550) relates that on the same grounds believers of 
Jerusalem joined the feasts. All such reasoning was of course 
apres coup. As late as the 9th century the Annenians had at 
least three discrepant dates for the Annunciation — January 5, 
January 9, April 6 ; and of these January 5 and 9 were older 
than April 6, which they perhaps borrowed from Epiphanius’s 
commentary on the Gospels. The old 1 -atin homilist, above 
quoted, hits the mark when he declares that the innate logic 
of things required the Baptism (which must, he says, be any how 
called a natal or l^irth festival) to fall on the same day as Christmas 
— Ratio enim exij^it. Of the argument from the 6th of April 
as the date of the Annunciation he knows nothing. The 12th 
century Armenian Patriarch Nerses, like this homilist, merely 
rests his case against the Greeks, who incessantly reproached 
the Armenians for ignoring their Christmas on IJccember 25, 
on the inherent logic of things, as follows : 

Just as he was bom after the flesh from the holy virgin, so he 
was born through baptism and from the Jordan, by way of example 
unto us. And since there arc here two births^ albeit differing one 
from the other in mystic import and in point of time, therefore it 
was appointed that we should feast thorn together, as the first, so 
also the second birth.*’ 

'rhe Epiphany feast had therefore in its own right acquired 
the name of natalis dies or birthday, as commemorating the 
spiritual rebirth of Jesus in Jordan, before the natalis in came, 
the Birthday in the flesh, as Jerome and others call it, was associ- 
ated with it. This idea was condemned as Ebionite in the 3rd 
century, yet it influences Christian writers long before and 
long afterwards. So Tertullian says : “ We little fishes {pisciculi), 
after the example of our great fish {IxBxw) Jesus Christ the Lord, 
are born (gignimur) in the water, nor except by abiding in the 
water are we in a state of salvation.” And Hilary, like the Latin 
homilists cited above, writes of Jesus that he was bom again 
through baptism, and then became Son of God,” adding that 
the Father cri6d, when he had gone up out of the water, My 
Son art thou, I have this day begotten thee ” (Luke iii. 22). 
“ But this,” he adds, ” was with the begetting of a man who is 
l)eing reborn ; on that occasion too he himself was being reborn 
unto God to be perfect son ; as he was son of man, so in baptism, 
he was constituted son of God as well.” The idea frequently 
meets us in Hilary ; it occurs in the Epiphany hymn of the 
orthodox Greek church, and in the Epiphany hymns and homilies 
of the Armenians. 

A letter is preserved by John of Nice of a bishop of Jerusalem 
to the bishop of Rome which attests a temporary union of both 
feasts on January 6 in the holy places. ^The faithful, it says, 
met before dawn at Bethlehem to celebrate the Birth from the 
Virgin in the cave ; but before their hymns and lections were 
finished they had to hurry off to Jordan, 13 m. the other side 
of Jerusalem, to celebrate the Baptism, and by consequence 
neither commemoration could be kept fully and reverently. 
The writer therefore begs the pope to look in the archives of the 
Jev/s brought to Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, 


and to ascertain from them tlie real date of Christ’s birth. The 
pope looked in the works of Josephus and found it to be December 
25. The letter’s genuineness has l^en called in question ; but 
revealing as it does the Church’s ignorance of the date of the 
Birth, the inconvenience and precariousness of its assexiation 
with the Baptbm, the recency of its separate institution, it could 
not have been invented. It is too tell-tale a document. Not 
the least significant fact about it is that it views the Baptism 
as an established feast which cannot be altered and set on 
another date. Not it but the physical birth must be removed 
from January 6 to another date. It has been showti above that 
perhaps as early as 380 the difficulty was got over in Jerusalem 
by making the Epiphany wholly and solely a commemoration 
of the miraculous birth, and suppressing the- commemoration 
of the Baptism. Therefore this letter must have been written— 
or, if invented, then invented before that date. Chrysostom 
seems to have known of it, for in his Epiphany homily preached 
at Antioch, c, 392 (op. vol. ii. 354, ed. Month), he refers to the 
archives at Rome as the source from which the date December 
25 could be confirmed, and declares that he had obtained it from 
those who dwell there, and who observing it from the begmning 
and by old tradition, had communicated it to the East. The 
question arises why the feast of the Baptism was set on January 
6 by the sect of Basilides ? And why the great church adopted 
the date ? Now we know what sort of considerations influenced 
this sect in fixing other feasts, so wc have a clue. They fixed 
the Birth of Jesus on Pachon 25 ( = May 20), the day of the Niloa, 
or feast of the descent of the Nile from heaven. We should thus 
expect January 6 to be equally a Nile festival. And this from 
various sources wc know it was. On Tobi ii, says Epiphanius ’ 
(c, 370), every one draws up water from the river and stores it 
up, not only in Egypt itself, but in many other countries. In 
many places, he adds, springs and rivers turn into wine on this 
day, e,g, at Cibyra in Caria and Gerasa in Arabia. Aristides 
Rhetor {c, 160) also relates how in the winter, which began 
with Tobi, the Nile water was at its purest, Its water, he says, 
if drawn at the right time conquers time, for it does not go bad, 
whether you keep it on the spot or export it. Galleys were 
waiting on a certain night to take it on board and transport it to 
Italy and elsewhere for libations and lustrations in the Temples 
of Isis. ** Such water,” he adds, remained fresh, long after other 
water supplies had gone bad. The Egyptians filled their pitchers 
with this water, as others did with wine ; they stored it in their 
houses for three or four years or more, and recommended it the 
more, the older it grew, just as the Greeks did their wines.” 

Two centuries later Chrysostom, as we haVe seen, commends in 
identical terms the water blessed and drawn from the rivers at 
the Baptismal feast. It is therefore probable that the Basilidian 
feast was a Christianized form of the blessing of the Nile, called 
by Chabas in his Coptic calendar Hydreusis, Mas'udI the Arab 
historian of the loth century, in his Prairies d'or (French trans. 
Paris, 1863, ii. 364), enlarges on the splendours oi this feast as 
he saw it still celebrated in Egypt. 

Epiphanius also {Haer, 51) relates a curious celebration held 
at Alexandria of the Birth of the Aeon. On January 5 or 6 
the votaries met in the holy compound or Temple of the Maiden 
(Kore), and sang, hymns to the music of the flute till dawn, when 
they went down with torches into a shrine under ground, and 
fetched up a wooden idol on a bier representing Kore, seated 
and naked, with crosses marked on her brow, her hands and her 
knees. Then with flute-playing, hymns and dances they carried 
the image seven times round the centra? shrine, before restoring 
it again to its dwelling-place below. He adds: “And the 
votaries say that to-day at this hour Kore, that is, the Virgin, 
gave birth to the Aeon.” 

Epiphanius says this was a heathen rite, but it rather resembles 
some Basilidian or Gnostic commemoration of the spiritual 
birth of the Divine life in Jesus of the Chmthood, from the 
older creation the Ecdesla. 

The earliest extant Greek text of the Epiphany rite is in a 

1 Perhaps Epiphanius is here, after his wont, transcribing an earlier 
source. 
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of the Papacy, and for a while with success ; but a system 
which had failed to preserve the unity of tlie Church even when 
the world was united under the Roman empire could not be 
expected to do so in a world split up into a series of rival states, 
of which many had already reorganized their churches on a 
national basis. “ Febronius,” indeed, was in favour of a frank 
recognition of this national basis of ecclesiastical organization, 
and saw in Episcopacy the best means of reuniting the dissidents 
to the Catholic Church, which was to consist, as it were, of a free 
federation of episcopal churches under the presidency of the 
bishop of Rome. The idea had considerable success ; for it 
happened to match with the views of the secular princes. But 
religious people could hardly be expected to see in the worldly 
prince-bishops of the Empire, or the wealthy courtier-prelates of 
France, the trustees of the apostolical tradition. The Revolution 
intervened; and wl^n, during the religious reaction that 
followed, men sought lor an ultimate authority, they found it 
in the papal monarch, exalted now by ultramontane zeal into the 
sole depositary of the apostolical tradition (see Ultramontan- 
ism). At the Vatican Council of 1870 episcopacy made its last 
stand against papalism, and was vanquished (see Vatican 
Council). The pope still addresses his fellow - bishops as 

venerable brothers ” ; but from the Roman Catholic Church 
the fraternal union of coequal authorities, which is of the essence 
of episcopacy, has vanished ; and in its place is set the autocracy 
of one. The modem Roman Catholic Church is episcopal, for 
it preserves the bishops, whose potesias ordinis not even the 
pope can exercise until he has been duly consecrated ; but the 
bishops as such are now but subordinate elements in a system 
for which “ Episcopacy ” is certainly no longer an appropriate 
term. 

The word Episcopacy has, in fact, since the Reformation, been 
more especially associated with those churches which, while 
ceasing to be in communion with Rome, have preserved the 
episcopal model. Of these by far the most important is the 
Cnurch of England, which has preserved its ecclesiastical organ- 
ization essentially unchanged since its foundation by St Augustine, 
and its daughter churches (sec Engi.and, Church of, and 
Anglican Communion). The Church of England since the 
Reformation has been the chief champion of the principle of 
Episcopacy against the papal pretensions on the one hand and 
I’h'sbyterianism and Congregationalism on the other. As to the 
divine origin of Episcopacy and, consequently, of its universal 
obligation in the Christian Church, Anglican opinion has been, 
and still Is, considerably divided.^ The “ High Qiurch ” view, 
now predominant, is practically identical with that of the 
Gallicans and Febronians, and is based on Catholic practice in 
those ages of the Church to which, as well as to the Bible, the 
fonnularies of the Church of England make appeal. So far as 
this view, however, is the outcome of the general Catholic 
movement of the 19th century, it can hardly be taken as typical of 
Anglican tradition in this matter. Certainly, in the i6th and 
17th centuries, the Church of England, while rigorously enforcing 
the episcopal model at home, and even endeavouring to extend it 
to Presbyterian Scotland, did not regard foreign non-cpiscopal 
Churches otherwise than as sister communions. The whole 
issue had, in fact, become confused with the confusion of functions 
01 the Church and State. In the view of the Church of England 
the ultimate governance of the Christian community, in things 
spiritual and temporal, was vested not in the clergy but in the 
•* Christian prince ’’ as the vicegerent of God.- It was the 

1 Neither the Articles nor the authoritative Homilies of the Church 
of England speak of epiac-,opacy as essential to the constitution of a 
church. The latter make “ the three notes or marks " by which a 
true church is known “ pure and sound doctrine, the sacraments 
administered according to Christ's lioly institution, and the right use 
of ecclesiastical discipline,” These marks are perhaps ambiguous, 
but tliey certainly do not depend on the possession of the Apostolic 
Succession ; for it is further stated that the bishops of Rome and 
their adherents ftte not the triie Church of Christ ” (Homily ” con- 
cerning the Holy Gho.st,” cd. Oxford, 1683, p. 292). 

* "He and his holy apostles likewi.se, namely Peter and Paul, 
did forbid unto all Ecclesiastical Ministers, dominion over the Church 
of Christ ” {Homilies etppoinied to be read in Churches ^ ” The V. part 


transference to the territorial 80vereig|ns of modem Europe of 
the theocratic character of the Christian heads of the Roman 
world-empire ; with the result that for the reformed Churches 
the unit of church organization was no longer the diocese, or the 
group of dioceses, but the Christian state. Thus in England the 
bishops, while retaining their potestas ordinis in virtue of their 
consecration as successors of the apostles, came to be regarded 
not as representing their dioceses in the state, but the state in 
their dioceses. Forced on their dioceses by the royal Conge 
d'elire (qx), and enthusiastic apostles of the High Church 
doctrine of non-resistance, the bishops were looked upon as no 
more than lieutenants of the crown ; ^ and Episcopacy was 
ultimately resisted by Presbyterians and Independents as an 
expression and instrument of arbitrary government, “ Prelacy ” 
being confounded with “ Popery ” in a common condemnation. 
With the constitutional changes of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
however, a corresponding modification took place in the character 
of the English episcopate ; and a stilifiirlher change resulted from 
tiie multiphcation of colonial and missionary sees having no 
connexion with the state (see Anglican Communion). The 
consciousness of being in the line of apostolic succession helped 
the English clergy to revert to the principle Ecclesia esi in 
episcopo, and the great periodical conferences of Anglican bishops 
from all parts of the world have something of the character, 
though they do not claim the ecumenical authority, of the general 
councils of the early Church (see Lambeth Conferences^ 

Of the reformed Churches of the Continent of Europe only the 
Lutheran Churches of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland preserve the episcopal system in anything of its historical 
sense; and of these only the two last can lay claim to the 
possession of bishops in the unbroken line of episcopal suc- 
cession.^ The superintendents (variously entitled also arch- 
priests, deans, provosts, ephors) of the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church, as established in the several states of Germany and in 
Austria, arc not bishops in any canonical sense, though their 
jurisdictions are known as dioceses and they exercise many 
episcopal functions. They have no special powers of order, being 
presbyters, and their legal status is admittedly merely that of 
ofiiciak of the territorial sovereign in his capacity as head of the 
territorial church (see Superintendent). The “ bishops ” 
of the Lutheran Church in Transylvania are equivalent to the 
superintendents. 

Episcopacy in a stricter sense is the system of the Moravian 
Brethren (q.v.) and the Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
(see Methodism). In the case of the former, claim is laid to the 
unbroken episcopal succession through the Waldenses, and the 
question of their eventual intercommunion with the Anglican 

of the Sermon against Wilful Rebellion,” eel. Oxford, 1683, p. 378). 
Princes are ” God's lleutcnantvS, God’s presidents, God’s officers, 
God’s commi.ssioners, God’s judges . , . God’s vicef:ercnts ” (“ The 
II. part of the Sermon of Obedience,” ib. p. 64). 

Juridically they were, of course, never this in the strict sense in 
whidi tlie term could be used of the Lutheran superintendents (see 
below). They were never mere royal officials, but peers of parlia- 
ment, holding their temporalities as baronies under the crown. 

* During the crisis of the Reformation all the Swedish sees be- 
came vacant but two, and the bishops of these two soon left the 
kingdom. The episcopate, however, was preserved by Peter Mag- 
nusson, who, when re.siding as warden of the Swedish hospital of 
St Bridget in Rome, had been duly elected bishop of the sec of 
Westeraes, and consecrated, c. 1524. No official record of his con- 
secration oan be discovered, but there is no sufficient reason to doubt 
the fact ; and it is certain that during his lifetime he was acknowledged 
as a canonical bishop both by Roman Catholics and by Protestants. 
In 1528 Magnusson consecrated bishops to fill the vacant sees, and, 
assisted by one of these, Magnus Sommar, bishop of Slrcngness, 
he afterwards consecrated the Reformer, Lawrence Peter.son, as 
archbishop of Upsala, Sept. 22, 1531. Some doubt has been raised 
as to the validity of tho- consecration of Peterson’s succes.sor, also 
named I awrence Peterson, in 1 575, from the insufficiency of the 
documentary evidence of the consecration of his consccrator, Paul 
Justin, bishop of Abo. The integrity of the succession has, however, 
been accepted after searching investigation by men of such learning 
as Grabe and Routh, and has been formally recognized by the con- 
vention of the American Episcopal Church. The succession to the 
daughter church of Finland, now independent, stands or falls with 
that of Sweden. 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908, The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent 
of the Methodist Society in America. Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special poiesia^ 
ordinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis- 
tinct from that of the Catholic ^urch — using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin 5 and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts cf 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics {q.v). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
papal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis- 
copacy against that of Papalism, (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form, of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster- 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni- 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q,v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon- 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antwerp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
in support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad- 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius may be regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical — not so much a system of 
intellectual belief t^s a moral power— and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life, 

The principal works of Episcopius are his Corifsssio s. declaraHo 
sent$nda$ pastomm qui in foederato Belgio RemonstranUs vooantur 
super praecipuis articulis reli^onis Christianas (1621,), his Apologia 
pro confessione (1629), his Verus iheologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted wotk TnsHtnIiones iheologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip I.imborch, and one was also prefixed by hib 
successor, Etienne de Courcelles (Curcellaeua) (1580-1659), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (i650-ifj65). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realcncyhlopddie. 

EPISODE, an. incident occurring in the history of a nation, an 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance of 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrek- 
vance. The word is derived from a word (cn-cto^Sos) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as ficpos 0X0 v rpaytpBia,^ to fstra^v 
oXo>y xopiKoiv /jteXuiy, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 
the choric songs, eto-ofios, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the close of the choric songs. In the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con- 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some- 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama oj the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. liri, upon, and orafetr, to drop), medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurr/ffArj, knowledge, and A<5709, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkfnntnisiheorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, ‘‘ is essentially genetic in its method ’’ {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemology is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {suh specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
problem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers- 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ‘ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line between epistemology and 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided into the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it is 
impossible entirely to separate the latter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (ICpistemology), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the relation between logic in its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others regard Epistemology 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, i.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiology” (Gr. yrokrts) for “Epistemology^’ 
as a special term for that part of Epistemology which is con- 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed b}’ 
ordinary and scientific thought in interpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomologj^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s DicU of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiology has not, however, come into general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person ; from the Greek word fiTMrroXij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an epistle, but at the present day the term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary form, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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I. Epistles and Letter student of literary history soon 
discovers that a broad distinction exists between the letter 
and the epistle. The letter is essentially a spontaneous, non- 
literary production, ephemeral, intimate, personal and private, 
a substitute for a spoken conversation. The epistle, on the other 
hand, rather takes the place of a public speech, it is written with 
an audience in view, it is a literary form, a distinctly artistic 
effort aiming at permanence ; and it bears much the same rela- 
tion to a letter as a Platonic dialogue does to a private talk 
between two friends. The posthumous value placed on a great 
man’s letters would naturally lead to the production of epistles, 
which might be written to set forth the views of a person or a 
school, eitner genuinely or as forgeries under some eminent name. 
Pseudonymous epistles were especially numerous under the early 
Roman empire, and mainly attached themselves to the names of 
Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle and Cicero. 

Both letters and epistles have come down to us in considerable 
variety and extent from the ancient world. Babylonia and 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Rome alike contribute to our inherit- 
ance of letters. Those of Aristotle are of questionable genuine- 
ness, but we can rely, at any rale in part, on those of Iswrates and 
Epicurus. Some of the letters of Cicero arc rather epistles, since 
they were meant ultimately for the general eye. The papyrus 
discoveries in Egypt have a peculiar interest, for they are mainly 
the letters of people unknown to fame, and having no thought of 
publicity. It is less to be wondered at that wc have a krge 
collection of ancient epistles, especially in the realm of magic and 
religion, for epistles were meant to live, were published in several 
copies, and were not a difficult form of literary effort. The 
Tell el-Amama tablets found in Upper Egypt in 1887 are a series 
of despatches in cuneiform script from Babylonian kings and 
Phoenician and Palestinian governors to the Pharaohs {c. 1400 
B.C.). The epistles of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, 
Seneca and the Younger Pliny claim mention at this point. In 
the later Roman period and into the middle ages, formal epistles 
were almost a distinct branch of literature. The ten books of 
Symmachus’ Epistolae, so highly esteemed in the cultured circles 
of the 4th century, may be contrasted with the less elegant but 
more forceful epistles of Jerome. 

The distinction between letters and epistles has particular 
in^terest for the student of early Christian literature. G. A. 
l>Bissmann (Bible Studies) assigns to the category of letters all the 
Pauline writings as well as 2 and 3 John. 7 'he ^oks bearing the 
names of James, Peter and Jude, together with the Pastorals 
(though these may contain fragments of genuine Pauline letters) 
and the Apocalypse, he regards as epistles. The first epistle of 
John he calls less a letter or an epistle than a religious tract. It 
IS doubtful, however, whether we can thus reduce all the letters of 
the New Testament to one or other of these categories ; and 
W. M. Ramsay ^Hastings’ Diet, Bib. Extra vol p. 401) pointed 
out with some force that “ in the new conditions a new category 
had been developed — the general letter addressed to a whole 
class of persons or to the entire Church of Christ.” Such writings 
have affinities with both the letter and the epistle, and they may 
further be compared with the “ edicts and rescripts by which 
Roman law grew, documents arising out of special circumstances 
but treating them on general principles,” Most of the literature 
of the sub-apostolic age is epistolary, and we have a particularly 
interesting form of epistle in tl^ communications between 
churches (as distinct from indtviduais) known as the First 
Epistle of Clement (Rome to Coriitth), the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
(Smyrna to Philomeliuin), and the Letters of the Churches of 
Pte«»fiin(iLyo«ff{tothecongregationsof AsiaMinar and Phry^) 
describing the Gallican martyrdoms of a J>. 1 7 7 . In the following 
centuries we have the valuable epistles of Cyprian, of Gregory 
Nazianzen (to Cledonius on the ApoUmarian conttoV 4 t 8 y% of 
Basil (to be classed rather as letters), of Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Augustine and Jerome. The encyclical letters of the Roman 
Catholic Giurch are epintlesfeven more so than bulls, wloich are 
usmBy more special in their destination. In the Remissance ione 
of the most conukion forms of literary production was that 
modelled upon CiceiKy’s letters. Froni Petrarch^ to the Epistolae 


obscurorum virorum there is a whole epistolary literature. The 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum have to some extent a counter- 
part in the Epistles of Martin Marprelate. Later satires in an 
epistolary form are Pascal’s Provincial Letters^ Swift^s Drapier 
Letters^ and the Letters of Junius, The “ open letter ” of modern 
journalism is really an epistle. (A« J. G.) 

2, Epistles in Poeiry.--A branch of poetry bears the name 
of the Epistle, and is modelled on those pieces of Horace which 
are almost essays (sermones) on moral or philosophical subjects, 
and are chiefly distinguished from other poems by being addressed 
to particular patrons or friends. The epistle of Horace to his 
agent (or villicus) is of a more familiar order, and is at once a 
masterpiece and a model of what an epistle should be. Examples 
of the work in this direction of Ovid, Claudian, Ausonius and 
other late Latin poets have been preserved, but it is particularly 
those of Horace which have given this character to the epistles 
in verse which form so very characteristic a section of French 
poetry. The graceful precision and dignified familiarity of the 
epistle are particularly attractive to the temperament of France. 
Clement Hlarot, in the i6th century, first mode the epistle popular 
in France, with his brief and spirited specimens, We pass the 
witty epistles of Scarron and Voiture, to reach those of Boileau, 
whose epistles, twelve in number, are the classic examples of 
this form of verse in French literature ; they were composed 
at different dates between 1668 and 1695. In the i8th century 
Voltaire enjoyed a supremacy in this graceful and sparkling 
species of writing; the tpttre d IJranie is perhaps the most 
famous of his verse-letters. Cresset, Bernis, Sedaine, Dorat, 
Gentil- Bernard, all excelled in the epistle. The curious 
“ ifcpltres ” of J. P. G. Viennet (1777-1868) were not easy and 
mundane like their predecessors, but violently polemical, 
Viennet, a hot defender of lost causes, may be considered the 
latest of the epistolary poets of France. 

In England the verse-epistle was first prominently employed 
by Samuel Daniel in his “Letter from Oaavia to Marcus 
Antonius ” (i599)» and later on, more legitimately, in his 
“ touin Epistles ” (1601-1603). His letter, in ierza rimOy to 
Lucy, Countess of Bristol, is one of tlie finest examples of this 
form in English literature. It was Daniel’s deliberate intention 
to introduce the Epistle into English poetry, “ after the manner 
of Horace.” lie was supported by Ben Jonson, who has some 
fine Horatian epistles in his Forests (1616) and his Lhiderwoods. 
Letters tg Several Persons of Honour form an important section 
in the poetry of John Donne. Habington^s Epistle to a Friend 
is one of his most finished pieces. Henry Vaughan (1622-1695) 
addressed a fine epistle in verse to the French romance-writer 
Gombauld (1570-1666). Such “letters” were not unfrequent 
down to the Restoration, but they did not create a department 
of literature such as Daniel had proposed. At the close of the 
17th century Dryden greatly excelled in this class of poetry, 
and his epistlps to Congreve (1694) and to the duchess of Ormond 
(1700) are among the most grac^ul and eloquent that wc possess. 
During the age of Anne various Augustan poets in whom the 
lyrical faculty was slight, from Congreve and Richard Duke 
down to Ambrose Philips and William Somerville, essayed the 
epistle with more or less success, and it was employed by Gay 
for several exercises in his elegant persiflage. Among the epistles 
of Gay, one rises to an eminence of merit, that called “Mr 
Pope’s welcome from Greece,” written in 1720. But the great 
writer of epistles in English is Pope himself, to whom the glory 
of this kind of verse belongs. His “ Eloisa to Abelard ” (1717) 
is carefully modelled on the form of Ovid’s “ Herpides,” while 
in his Moral Essays he adopts the Horatian formula for the 
epistle. In ^ther case his success was brilliant and compkte. 
The “ Epistle to Dr Afbuthnot ” has not been surpassed, if it 
has been equalled, in Latin or French poetry of the same class. 
But Pope excelled, not only in the voluptuous and in the didactic 
epistle, but in that of compliment as well, and there is no more 
graceful example of this in literature than is afforded by the 
letter about the poems of Parnell addressed, in 1721, to Robert, 
earl of Oxford. After the day of Pope the epistle again fell 
Into desuetude, or occasional use, in EngJaixL It revived in 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908, The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent 
of the Methodist Society in America. Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special poiesia^ 
ordinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis- 
tinct from that of the Catholic ^urch — using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin 5 and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts cf 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics {q.v). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
papal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis- 
copacy against that of Papalism, (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form, of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster- 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni- 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q,v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon- 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antwerp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
in support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad- 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius may be regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical — not so much a system of 
intellectual belief t^s a moral power— and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life, 

The principal works of Episcopius are his Corifsssio s. declaraHo 
sent$nda$ pastomm qui in foederato Belgio RemonstranUs vooantur 
super praecipuis articulis reli^onis Christianas (1621,), his Apologia 
pro confessione (1629), his Verus iheologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted wotk TnsHtnIiones iheologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip I.imborch, and one was also prefixed by hib 
successor, Etienne de Courcelles (Curcellaeua) (1580-1659), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (i650-ifj65). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realcncyhlopddie. 

EPISODE, an. incident occurring in the history of a nation, an 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance of 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrek- 
vance. The word is derived from a word (cn-cto^Sos) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as ficpos 0X0 v rpaytpBia,^ to fstra^v 
oXo>y xopiKoiv /jteXuiy, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 
the choric songs, eto-ofios, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the close of the choric songs. In the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con- 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some- 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama oj the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. liri, upon, and orafetr, to drop), medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurr/ffArj, knowledge, and A<5709, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkfnntnisiheorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, ‘‘ is essentially genetic in its method ’’ {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemology is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {suh specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
problem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers- 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ‘ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line between epistemology and 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided into the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it is 
impossible entirely to separate the latter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (ICpistemology), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the relation between logic in its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others regard Epistemology 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, i.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiology” (Gr. yrokrts) for “Epistemology^’ 
as a special term for that part of Epistemology which is con- 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed b}’ 
ordinary and scientific thought in interpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomologj^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s DicU of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiology has not, however, come into general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person ; from the Greek word fiTMrroXij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an epistle, but at the present day the term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary form, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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the country ; some of the inscriptions are given in Bruce *s Roman 
WaU, and the seventh volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum edited by Hiibncr, contoining the British insaiptiom, 
is a valuable repertory for the earlier Roman epitaphs in Britain. 
The earliest, of course, are commemorative of soldiers, belonging 
to the legions of occupation, but tlie Roman form was afterwards 
adopted for native Britons. Long after the Roman form was 
discarded, the Latin language continued to be used, especially hr 
inscriptions of a more public character, as being from its supposed 
permanence the most suitable medium of communication to 
distant ages. It is only, in fact, within recent years that Latin 
has become unusual, and the more natural practice has been 
adopted of writing the epitaphs of distinguished men in the 
language of the country in which they lived. Wliile Latin was the 
chief if not the sole literary language, it was, as a matter of course, 
almost exclusively u|Kid for epitaphial inscriptions. The com- 
paratively few English epitaphs that remain of the iith and 12th 
centuries are all in Latin. They are generally confined to a mere 
statement of the mime and rank of the deceased following the 
words “ Hie jacet.” Two noteworthy exceptions to this general 
brevity are, however, to be found in most of i\i2 collections. One 
is the epitaph to Gundrada, daughter of the Conqueror (d. 1085), 
which still exists at Lewes, though in an imperfect state, two of 
the lines having been lost ; another is that to William de Wmen, 
carl of Surrey (d. io8g), believed to have been inscribed in the 
abbey of St Pancras, near Lewes, founded by him. Both are 
encomiastic, and describe the character and work of the deceased 
with considerable fulness and beauty of expression. They are 
written in leonine verse. In the 13th century French began to be 
used in writing epitaphs, and most of the inscriptions to celebrated 
historical personages between 1200 and 1400 are in tliat language. 
Mention may be made of those to Robert, the 3rd earl of 
Oxford (d. 1221), as given in Weever, to Henry III. (d. 1272) at 
Westminster Ab^y, and to Edward the Black Prince (d. 1376) at 
Canterbury, In most of the inscriptions of this period the 
deceased addresses the reader in the first person, describes his 
rank and position while alive, and, as in the case of the Black 
Prince, contrasts it with his wasted and loathsome state in the 
grave, and warns the reader to prepare for the same inevitable 
change. The epitaph almost invariably closes with a request, 
sometimes very urgently worded, for the prayers of the reader 
that the soul of the deceased may pass to glory, and an invocation 
of blessing, general or specific, upon all who coniply. Epitaplis 
preserved much of the same character after English began to be 
used towards the close of the 14th century. The following, to a 
member of the Savile family at Thornhill, is probably even earlier, 
though its precise date cannot be fixed : — 

Bonys emongg stonys lys ful 
steyl gwylste the sawle’wan- 
deris were that God wylcthc *’ — 

that is, Bones among stones lie full still, whflst the soul wanders 
whither God willeth. It may be noted here that the majority of 
the inscriptions, Latin and English, from 1300 to the period 
of the Reformation, that have been preserved, are upon brasses 
(see Brasses, Monumental). The very curious epitaph on St 
Bernard, probably written by a monk of Clairvaux, has the 
peculiarity of being a dialogue in Latin verse. 

It was in the reign of Eli^beth that epitaphs in English began 
to assume a distinct literary character and value, entitling them 
to rank with ^ose that had hitherto been composed in Latin. 
We learn from Nash that at the dose of the i6th century it had 
become a trade to supply epitaphs in English verse. There is one 
on the dowager countess of Pembroke (d. 1621), remarkable for 
its successful use of a somev^hat daring hyperbole. It was 
written by William Browne, author of Britannia's Pastorals : — 

“ Undemoath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 

Sydney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 

Dcatli, ere t^u hast slain another 
Fair and Icam’d and good as she, 

Time will throw his dart at thee. 

Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days ; 


Some kind woman, bom as she, 

Heading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.** 

If there be something of the exaggeration of a conceit in the 
second stanza, it needs scarcely to be pointed out that epitaphs, 
like every other form of composition, necessarily reflect the 
literary characteristics of the age in which they were written. 
The deprecation of marble as unnecessary suggests one of the 
finest literary epitaphs in the English language, that by Milton 
upon Shakespeare. 

The epitaphs of Pope are still considered to possess very 
great literary merit, though they were rated higher by Johnson 
and critics of his period than they are now. 

Dr Johnson, who thought so highly of Pope’s epitaphs, was 
himself a great authority on both the theory and practice of this 
species of composition. His essay on epitaphs is one of the few 
cxbting monographs on the subject, and his opinion as to the 
use of I At in had great influence. The manner in which he met 
the delicately insinuated request of a number of eminent men 
that English should be employed in the case of Oliver Goldsmith 
was characteristic, and showed the strength of his conviction 
on the subject. His arguments in favour of Latin were chiefly 
drawn from its inherent fitness for epitaphial inscriptions and 
its classical stability. The first of these has a very considerable 
force, it being admitted on all hands that few languages are in 
themselves so suitable for the purpose ; the second is out- 
weighed by considerations that had considerable force in Dr 
Johnson’s time, and have acquired more since. Even to the 
learned Latin is no longer the language of daily thought and 
life as it was at the period of the Reformation, and the great 
body of those who may fairly claim to be called the well-educated 
classes can only read it with difficulty, if at all. It seems, there- 
fore, little less than absurd, for the sake of a stability which is 
itself in great part delusive, to write epitaphs in a langu^e 
unintelligible to the vast majority of those for whose information 
presumably they are intended. 'ITiough a stickler for Latin, 
Dr Johnson wrote some very beautiful English epitaphs, as, for 
example, the following on Philips, a musician : — 

** Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav'st so oft before ; 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine I ” 

In classifying epitaphs various principles of division may be 
adopted. Arranged according to nationality they indicate dis- 
tinctions of race less clearly perhaps than any other form of 
literature does, — and this obviously because when under thr 
influence of the deepest feeling men think and speak very much 
in the same way whatever be their country. At the same time 
the influence of nationality may to some extent be traced in 
epitaphs. The characteristics of the French style, its grace, 
clearness, wit, and epigrammatic point, are all recognizable in 
French epitaphs. In the 16th century those of fitienne Pasquicr 
were universally admired. Instances such as “ 1 a premiere au 
rendez-vous,” inscribed on the grave of a mother, Piron’s epitaph, 
written for himself after his rejection by the French Academy — 

** Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 

Pas merae acad6imcien " — 

and one by a relieved husband, to be seen at P^re la Chaise — 

** Ci-gtt ma femme. Ah I qu*elle eat bion 
Pour son repos et pour le mien ” — 

might be multiplied indefinitely^ One can hardly look through 
a collection of English epitaphs without being struck with the 
fact that these represent a greater variety of intellectual and 
emotional states than tliuse of any other nation, ranging through 
every style of thought from the sublime to the commonplace, 
every mood of feeling from the most delicate and touching to 
the coarse and even brutal. Few subordinate illustrations of 
the complex nature of the English nationality are more striking. 

Epitaphs are sometimes classify according to their authorship 
and sometimes according to their subject, but neither division 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908, The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent 
of the Methodist Society in America. Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special poiesia^ 
ordinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis- 
tinct from that of the Catholic ^urch — using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin 5 and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts cf 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics {q.v). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
papal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis- 
copacy against that of Papalism, (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form, of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster- 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni- 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q,v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon- 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antwerp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
in support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad- 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius may be regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical — not so much a system of 
intellectual belief t^s a moral power— and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life, 

The principal works of Episcopius are his Corifsssio s. declaraHo 
sent$nda$ pastomm qui in foederato Belgio RemonstranUs vooantur 
super praecipuis articulis reli^onis Christianas (1621,), his Apologia 
pro confessione (1629), his Verus iheologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted wotk TnsHtnIiones iheologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip I.imborch, and one was also prefixed by hib 
successor, Etienne de Courcelles (Curcellaeua) (1580-1659), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (i650-ifj65). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realcncyhlopddie. 

EPISODE, an. incident occurring in the history of a nation, an 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance of 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrek- 
vance. The word is derived from a word (cn-cto^Sos) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as ficpos 0X0 v rpaytpBia,^ to fstra^v 
oXo>y xopiKoiv /jteXuiy, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 
the choric songs, eto-ofios, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the close of the choric songs. In the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con- 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some- 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama oj the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. liri, upon, and orafetr, to drop), medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurr/ffArj, knowledge, and A<5709, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkfnntnisiheorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, ‘‘ is essentially genetic in its method ’’ {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemology is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {suh specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
problem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers- 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ‘ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
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impossible, to draw a hard and fast line between epistemology and 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided into the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it is 
impossible entirely to separate the latter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (ICpistemology), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the relation between logic in its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others regard Epistemology 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, i.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiology” (Gr. yrokrts) for “Epistemology^’ 
as a special term for that part of Epistemology which is con- 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed b}’ 
ordinary and scientific thought in interpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomologj^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s DicU of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiology has not, however, come into general use. (See 
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EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person ; from the Greek word fiTMrroXij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an epistle, but at the present day the term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary form, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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EPITHELIAL TISSUES 



uterus, oviduct, vas deferens, epididymis, a portion of the renal 
tubule, &c. 

In instance of some cells there may be but a single process 
from the exposed surface of the cell, and then the process is 
usually of large size and length. It is then known as a flagtllim. 
Such cells are common among the surface cells of many of the 
simple animal organisms. 

When the cells of an epithelial surface are arranged several 
layers deep, we can again distinguish various types : — 

I. Stratilied Epithelium (figs. 6 and 7). — ^This is found in the 
epithelium of the skin and of many mucous membranes (mouth, 
oesophagus, rectum, conjunctiva, 
vagina, &c.). Here the suHace cells 
are very much flattened (squamous 
epithelium), those of the middle 
layer are polyhedral and those of the 
lytr. ^ A • lowest layer are cubical or columnar. 

thSL from a S; This type of epithelium is found 
Membrane. covering surfaces commonly exposed 

to friction. The surface may be dry 
as in the skin, or moist, e.g. the 
mouth. The surface cells are con- 
stantly being rubbed off, and are 
then replaced by new cells growing 
up from below. Hence the deepest 
layer, that nearest the blood supply, 
is a formative layer, and in succes- 
sive stages from this we can trace 
the gradual transformation of these 
protoplasmic cells into scaly cells, 
which no longer show any sign of 
being alive. In the moist mucous 
surfaces the number of cells form- 
ing the epithelial layer is usually 
much smaller than in a dry stratified 
epithelium. 

2. Stratified Ciliated Epithelium . — 
Fig. 7. — Stratified Epithcl- In this variety the superficial cells 
lum from the Skm. ciliated and columnar, between 

the bases of these are found fusi- 
form cells and the lowest cells are 
cubical or pyramidal. This epi- 
thelium Is found lining parts of 
the respiratory passages, the vas 
deferens and the epididymis. 

3. Transitional Epithelium (fig. 8). — This variety of epithelium 
is found lining the bladder, and the appearance observed depends 
upon the contracted or distended state of the bladder from 

which the preparation was 
made. If the bladder was con- 
tracted the form seen in fig. 8 is 
obtained. The epithelium is in 
three or more layers, the super- 
ficial one being very character- 
istic. The cells £0*6 cubical and 

Fig. 8 .— Transitional Epithcl- fit over the rounded ends of the 
ium from the Urinary Bolder, cells of the next layer. These 
sh^ng the outlines of the cells pear-shaped, the points of 

the pear resting on the base- 
ment membrane. Between the ba^s of these cells lie those 
of the lowermost layer. These are irregularly columnar. If 
the bladder is distendeii before the preparation is made, the 
cells arc then found stretched out transversely. This is especially 
the case with the surface cells, which may then become very 
fattened. 

Considering epithelium from the point of view of function, 
it may be cf^sified as protective, absorptive or secretory. It 
may produce special outgrowths for protective or ornamental 
puxposes, such as hairs, n^, horns, 8ic., and for such purposes 
It may manufacture within itself chemicai materifd best suited 
for. that purpose, s.g. keratin; here the whole cell becomes 
modified. In other instances may be seen in the interior of the 



c, Columnar cells resting on 
the fibrous true skin. 
py The so-called prickle cells. 

Stratum granulosum. 

S, Homy cells. 

A, Squamous homy cells. 



cells many chemical substances which indicate the nature of their 
work, e.g. fat droplets, granules of various kinds, protein, mucin, 
watery granules, glycojgen, &c. In a typical absorbing cell 
granules of materid being absorbed nmy be seen. A secreting 
cell of normd type forming specific substances stores these m its 
interior until wanted, e.g. fat as in sebaceous and mammary 
glands, ferment precursors (salivary, gastric ghmds, &c.), and 
various excretory substances, as in the renal epithelium. 

Initially the epithelium ceU might have all these functions, but 
later came specialization and therefore to most cells a specific 
work. Some of that work does not reejuire the cell to be at the 
surface, while for other work this is mdispensable, and hence 
when the surface becomes limited those of the former category 
are removed from the surface to the deeper parts. This is seen 
typically in secretory arid excretory cells, which usually lie 
below the surface on to which they pour their secretions. If the 
secretion required at any one point is considerable, then the 
secreting cells are numerous in proportion and a typical gland is 
formed. The secretion is then conducted to the surface by a duct, 
and this duct is also lined with epithelium. 

Glandular Tissues , — Every gland is formed by an ingrowth 
from an epithelial surface. This ingrowth may from the begin- 
ning possess a tubular structure, but in other instances 
may start as a solid column of cells which subsequently 
becomes tubulated. As growth proceeds, the column of cells may 
divide or give off offshoots, in which case a compound gland is 
formed. In many glands the number of 
branches is limited, in others (sali\'ary, 
pancreas) a very large structure is finally 
formed by repeated growth and sub- 
division. As a rule the branches do 
not unite with one another, but in one 
instance, the liver, this does occur when 
a reticulated compound gland is pro- 
duced. In compound glands the more 
typical or secretory epithelium is found 
forming the terminal portion of each 
branch, and the uniting portions form 
ducts and are lined with a less modified 
type of epithelial cell. 

Glands are classified according to their 
shape. If the gland retains its shape as 
a tube throughout it is termed a tubular pound Tubular Gland, 
gland, simple tubular if there is no division Gne of the pyloric 
(large intestine), compound tubular (fig. 9) stomach 

if branching occurs (pyloric glands of ° 
stomach). In the simple tubular glands the gland may be coiled 
without losing its tubular form, e.g. in sweat glands. In the 
second main variety of gland the secretory portion is enlarged 
and the lumen variously increased in size. 

These are termed alveolar or saccular glands. 

They are again subdivided into simple or 
compound dveolar glands, as in the case 
of the tubular glands (fig. 10). A further 



Pig. g.— A Com- 




Fig. 10.' A Tubulo-alveolar Gland. Fig. ti. — A Corn- 

One of the mucoiiff salivaiyglanda of the pound Alveolar Gland, 

dog. On the left the alveoli are un- One of the terminal 

folded to show their general arrange- lobules of the pancreas, 

ment. d, Small duct bf gland sub- showing the spherical 

dividing into branches; e, / and g, form of the alveoli, 

terming tubular alveoli of gland. 

complication in the case of the alveolar gl^ds may occur in 
the form of still smaller saccular diverticuli growing out from 
the main sacculi (fig. ii). These are termed Sveoli, 

The t3q>ical secretory cells of the glands are found lining the 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908, The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent 
of the Methodist Society in America. Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special poiesia^ 
ordinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis- 
tinct from that of the Catholic ^urch — using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine origin 5 and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts cf 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church; 
Armenian Church; Copts: Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies: the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (sec Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics {q.v). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
papal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis- 
copacy against that of Papalism, (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON (1583-1643), the Latin form, of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster- 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni- 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q,v.) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
Leiden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon- 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antwerp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
in support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad- 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in. 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius may be regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Arminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress bn abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical — not so much a system of 
intellectual belief t^s a moral power— and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life, 

The principal works of Episcopius are his Corifsssio s. declaraHo 
sent$nda$ pastomm qui in foederato Belgio RemonstranUs vooantur 
super praecipuis articulis reli^onis Christianas (1621,), his Apologia 
pro confessione (1629), his Verus iheologus remonstrans, and his 
uncompleted wotk TnsHtnIiones iheologicae. A life of Episcopius 
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was written by Philip I.imborch, and one was also prefixed by hib 
successor, Etienne de Courcelles (Curcellaeua) (1580-1659), to an 
edition of his collected works published in 2 vols. (i650-ifj65). 
See also article in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realcncyhlopddie. 

EPISODE, an. incident occurring in the history of a nation, an 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance of 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrek- 
vance. The word is derived from a word (cn-cto^Sos) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle {Poetics, 12) as ficpos 0X0 v rpaytpBia,^ to fstra^v 
oXo>y xopiKoiv /jteXuiy, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 
the choric songs, eto-ofios, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the close of the choric songs. In the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con- 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some- 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (see A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama oj the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS (Gr. liri, upon, and orafetr, to drop), medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such os holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. iirurr/ffArj, knowledge, and A<5709, 
theory, account; Germ. Erkfnntnisiheorie), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, ‘‘ is essentially genetic in its method ’’ {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemology is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {suh specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid.). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
problem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers- 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the ‘ 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line between epistemology and 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided into the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it is 
impossible entirely to separate the latter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (ICpistemology), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the relation between logic in its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others regard Epistemology 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, i.e. to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute “Gnosiology” (Gr. yrokrts) for “Epistemology^’ 
as a special term for that part of Epistemology which is con- 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed b}’ 
ordinary and scientific thought in interpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistomologj^ ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s DicU of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiology has not, however, come into general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person ; from the Greek word fiTMrroXij, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
is an epistle, but at the present day the term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary form, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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composed in alternate verses of iambic trimeter and iambic 
dimeter, thus : — 

** At o Deorum qiiicquid in coelo regit 
Terras et humanum genus.” 

In the seven remaining epodes Horace has diversified the 
measures, while retaining the general character of the distich. 
This group of poems belongs in the main to the early youth of the 
poet, and displays a truculence and a controversial heat which 
are absent from his more mature writings. As he was imitating 
Archilochus in form, he believed himself justified, no doubt, in 
repeating the sarcastic violence of his fierce model. The curious 
thing is that these particular poems of Horace, which are really 
short lyrical satires, have appropriated almost exclusively the 
name of epodes, al^ough they bear little enough resemblance 
to the genuine epode of early Greek literature. 

EPONA, a goddess of horses, asses and mules, worshipped 
by the Romans, though of foreign, probably Gallic, origin. The 
majority of inscriptions and images bearing her name have been 
found in Gaul, Germany and the Danube countries ; of the 
few that occur in Rome itself most were exhumed on the site of 
the barracks of the stngulares, a foreign imperial body- 

guard mainly recruited from the Batavians. Her name does not 
appear in Tertullian’s list of the indigeies di, and Juvenal con- 
trasts her worship unfavourably with the old Roman Numa 
ritual. Her cult does not appear to have been introduced before 
imperial times, when she is often called Augusta and invoked 
on behalf of the emperor and the imperial house. Her chief 
function, however, was to see that the beasts of burden were 
duly fed, and to protect them against accidents and malicious 
influence. In the countries in which the worship of Epona was 
said to have had its origin it was a common l)elief that certain 
beings were in the habit of casting a spell over stables during 
the night. The Romans used to place the image of the goddess, 
crowned with flowers on festive occasions, in a sort of shrine in 
the centre of the architrave of the stable. In art she is generally 
represented seated, with her hand on the head of the accompany- 
ing horse or animal. 

See Tertullian, Apol. i6 ; Juvenal viii. 157; Prudentius, Apoth. 
197; Apuleius, Metam, iii, 27; articles in Daremberg and Saglio’s 
Diet, des antiquiUs and Pauly- Wissowa’s Realencyclopudie. 

EPONYMOUS, that which gives a name to anything (Gr. 
€9rftfWfu>r, from ovo/aa, a name), a term especially applied to tlie 
mythical or semi-mythical personages, heroes, deities, &c. from 
whom a country or city took its name. Thus Pelops is the giver 
of the name to the Peloponnese. At Athens the chief archon 
of the year was known as the apx<^v €7rdjw/*os, as the year was 
known by his name. There was a similar official in ancient 
Assyria. In ancient times, as in historical and modern cases, 
a country or a city has been named after a real personage, but 
in many cases the person has been invented to account for the 
name. 

EPPING, a market town in the Epping parliamentary division 
of Essex, England, 17 m. N.N.E. from London by a branch 
of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 
3789. The town lies high and picturesquely, at the northern 
outskirts of Epping Forest. The modem church of St John 
the Baptist replaces the old parish church of All Saints in the 
village of Epping Upland 2 m. N.W* This is in part Norman. 
There is considerable trade in butter, cheese and sausages. 

Epping Forest forms part of the ancient Waltham Forest, 
which covered the greater part of the county. All the ** London 
Basin,’’ within which « the Forest lies, was densely wooded. 
The Forest became one of the commonable lands of Royal 
Chaaes or hunting-grounds. It was threatened with total 
disafforestation, when under the Epping Forest Act of 1871 a 
board of commissioners was appointed for the better manage- 
ment of the lands. The corporation of the city of London then 
acquired the freehold interest of waste land belonging to the lords 
of the manor, and finally secured 5559! acres, magnificently 
timbered, to , the use of the public for ever, ^e tract being 
declared open by Queen Victoria in 1882. The Ancient Court 
of Verderers was also revived, consisting erf an hereditary lord 
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warden together with four verderers elected by freeholders of the 
county. The present forest lies between the valleys of the Roding 
and the Lea, and extends southward from Epping to the vicinity 
of Woodford and Walthamstow, a distance of about 7 m. It is 
readily accessible from the villages on its outskirts, such as 
Woodford, Chingford and Loughton, which are served by branches 
of the Great Eastern railway. These are centres of residential 
districts, and, especially on public holidays in the summer, 
receive large numbers of visitors. 

EPPS, the name of an English family, well known in commerce 
and medicine. In the second half of the iSth century they had 
been settled near Ashford, Kent, for some generations, claiming 
descent from an equerry of Charles II., but were reduced in 
circumstances, when John Epps rose to prosperity as a provision 
merchant in London, and restored the family fortunes. He 
had four sons, of whom John Epps (1805-1869), George 
Napoleon Epps (18^5-1874), and James Epps (1821-1907) 
were notable men of their day, the two former as prominent 
doctors who were ardent converts to homoeopathy, and James 
as a homoeopathic chemist and the founder of the great cocoa 
business associated with his name. Among Dr G. N. Epps’s 
children were Dr Washington Epps, a well-known homoeopathist, 
Lady Alma-Tadema, and Mrs Edmund Gosse. 

l(ffR£MESNIL(]&spR£M£SNiL or f^pR^Mi^NiL), JEAN JACQUES 
DUVAL D* (1745-1794), French magistrate and politician, was 
bom in India on the 5th of December 1745 at Pondicherry, his 
father being a colleague of Dupleix. Returning to France in 
1750 he was educated in Paris for the law, and became in 1775 
conseillar in the porlement of Paris, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his zealous defence of its rights against the royal 
prerogative. He showed bitter enmity to Marie Antoinette in 
the matter of the diamond necklace, and on the 19th of November 
1787 he was the spokesman of the parlement in demanding the 
convocation of the statcs-general. When the court retaliated 
by an edict depriving the parlement of its functions, fipr^mesnil 
bribed the printers to supply him with a copy before its pro- 
mulgation, and this he read to the assembled parlement. A 
royal officer was sent to the palais de justice to arrest fepr^mesnil 
and his chief supporter Goislard de Montsabert, but the parlement 
(5th of May 1788) declared that they were all fipremesnils, and 
the arrest was only effected on the next day on the voluntary 
surrender of the two members. After four months’ imprisonment 
on the island of Ste Marguerite, £pr6mesnil found himself a 
popular hero, and was returned to the states-general as deputy 
of the nobility of the outlying districts of Paris. But with the 
rapid advance towards revolution his views changed ; in his 
Reflexions impartiales . . . (January 1789) he defended the 
monarchy, and he led the party among the nobility that refused 
to meet with the third estate until summoned to do so by royal 
command. In the Constituent Assembly he opposed every 
step towards the destruction of the monarchy. After a narrow 
escape from the fury of the Parisian populace in July 1792 he 
was imprisoned in the Abbaye, but was set at liberty before the 
September massacres. In September 1793, however, he was 
arrested at Le Havre, taken to Paris, and denounced to the 
Convention as an agent of Pitt. He was brought to trial before 
the revolutionary tribunal on the zist of April 1794, and was 
guillotined the next day. 

D’£pr§mesnll'R speeches were collected in a small volume in 1823. 
Sec also H. Carri', un Pr^curseMf inconscient de la Revolution (Paris, 

1897). 

EPSOM, a market town in the Epsom parliamentary division 
of Surrey, England, 14 m. S.W, by S. of London Bridge. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 10,915. It is served by the London fr 
South-Western and the London, Brighton & SouUi Coast railways, 
and on the racecourlSie on the neighbouring Downs there is a 
station (Tattenham Comer) of the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. The principal building is the parish church of St 
Martin, a good example of modem Gothic, the interior of which 
contains some fine sculptures by Flaxman and Chantrey. Epsom 
(a contxaction of Ebbisham, still the name of the manor) first 
came into notice when mineral springs were discovered there 
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about i6i8. For some time after their discovery the town 
enjoyed a wonderful degree of prosperity. After the Restoration 
it was often visited by Charles and when Queen Anne came 
to the throne, her husband, Prince George of Denmark, made 
it his frequent resort. Epsom gradually lost its celebrity as a 
spa, but the annual races held on its downs arrested the decay 
of the town. Races appear to have been established here as 
early as James I.’s residence at Nonsuch, but they did not assume 
a permanent character until 1730. The principal races— -the 
Derby and Oaks — are named after one of the earls of Derby 
and his seat, the Oaks, which is in the neighbourhood. The 
latter race was established in 1779, and the former in the following 
year. The spring races are held on a Thursday and Friday 
towards the close of April ; and the great Epsom meeting takes 
place on the Tuesday and three following days immediately 
before Whitsuntide, — the Derby on the Wednesday, and the 
Oaks on the Friday (see Horse-Racing). The grand stand 
was erected in 1829, and subsequently enlarged ; and there 
are numerous training stables in the vicinity. Close to the town 
are the extensive buildings of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College, commonly called Epsom College, founded in 1855. 
Scholars on the fourdation must be the sons of medical men, 
but in other respects the school is open. In the neighbourhood 
is the Durdans, a seat of the earl of Rosebery. 

EPSOM SALTS, heptohydrated magnesium sulphate, 
MgS04*7H20, the magnesii sulphas of pharmacy (Get. 'Bitier- 
salz). It occurs dissolved in sea water and in most mineral 
waters, especially in those at Epsom (from which place it takes its 
name), Seidlitz, Saidschutz and Pullna. It also occurs in nature 
in fibrous excrescences, constituting the mineral epsomite or 
hair-salt ; and as compact masses (reichardite), as in the Stassfurt 
mines. It is also found associated with limestone, as in the 
Mammoth Caves, Kentucky, and with gypsum, as at Montmartre. 
Epsom salts crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, being 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc and nickel sulphates, 
and also with magnesium chromate, Occasionally monoclinic 
crystals are obtained by crystallizing from a strong solution. 
It is used in the arts for weighting cotton fabrics, as a top- 
dressing for clover hay in agriculture, and in dyeing. In medicine 
it is frequently employed as a hydragogue purgative, specially 
valuable in febrile diseases, in congestion of the portal system, 
and in the obstinate constipation of painters’ colic. In the last 
case it is combined with potassium iodide, the two salts being 
exceedingly effective in causing the elimination of lead from the 
system. It is also very useful as a supplement to mercury, 
which needs a saline aperient to complete its action. The salt 
should be given a few hours after the mercury, e.g. in the early 
morning, the mercury having been given at night. It possesses 
the advantage of exercising but little irritant effect upon the 
bowels. Its nauseous bitter taste may to some extent be con- 
cealed by acidifying the .solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and in some cases where full doses have failed the repeated 
administration of small ones has proved effectual. 

For the manufacture of Epsom salts and for other hydrated 
magnesium sulphates see Magnesium. 

EQUATION (from Lat. aequaiio, aequare, to equalize), an 
expression or statement of the equality of two quantities. 
Mathematical equivalence is denoted by the sign «, a symbol 
invented by Robert Recorde (1510-1558), who considered that 
nothing could be more equal than two equal and parallel straight 
lines. An equation states an equality existing between two 
classes of quantities, distinguished as known and unknown ; 
these correspond to the data of a problem and the thing sought. 
It is the purpose of the mathematician to state the unknowns 
separately in terms of the knowns ; this is called solving the 
equation, and the values of the unknowni so obtained are called 
the roots or solutions. The unknowns are usually denoted by 
the terminal letters, . . . x, y, z, of the alphabet, and the knowns 
are either actual numbers or are represented by the literals 
a, b, c, &c. . . the introductory letters of the alphabet. 
Any number or literal which expresses what multiple of terra 
occurs in an equation is called the coefficient of that term ; 
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and the term which does not contain an unknown is called the 
absolute term. The degree of an equation is eqtuil to the greatest 
index of an unknown in the equation, or to the greatest sum of the 
indices of products of unknowns. If each term has the sum of its 
indices the same, the equation is said to be homogeneous. These 
definitions are exemplified in the equations : — 

sso, 

ax^+ 2 hxy 4 -by^sso. 

In (1) the unknown is x, and the icnowns a,b,c; the coefficient 
of and x axe a and 2b ; the absolute term is c, and, the degree is 
2. In (2) the unknowns are x and y, and the known a ; the degree 
is 3, i»e, the sum of the indices in the term x^, (3) is a homo- 
geneous equation of the second degree in x and y. Equations of 
the first degree are called simple or linear; of the second, 
quadratic \ of the third, cubic ; of the fourth, biquadratic ; of the 
fifth, quintic, and so on. Of equations containing only one 
unknown the number of roots equis the degree of the equation ; 
thus a simple equation has one root, a quadratic two, a cubic 
three, and so on. If one equation be given containing two un- 
knowns as for example ax-\^by=^c or it is seen that 

there are an infinite number of roots, for we can give x, say, any 
value and then determine the corresponding value of y ; such an 
equation is called indeterminate ; of the examples chosen the 
first is a linear and the second a quadratic indeterminate equation. 
In general, an indeterminate equation results when the number 
of unknowns exceeds by unity the number of equations. If, on 
the other liand, we have two equations connecting two unknowns, 
it is possible to solve the equations separately for one unknown, 
and then if we equate these values we obtain an equation in one 
unknown, which is soluble if its degree does not exceed the fourth. 
By substituting these values the corresponding values of the 
other unknown are determined. Such equations are called 
simidiadeous ; and a simultaneous system is a scries of equations 
equal in number to the number of unknowns. Such a system is 
not always soluble, for it may happen that one equation is 
implied by the others ; when this occurs the system is called 
porismatic or poristic. An identity differs from an equation inas- 
much as it cannot be solved, the terms mutually cancelling ; 
for example, the expression x^-a^^{x-d%X’\'a) is an identity, 
for on reduction it gives 0-0. It is usual to employ the sign 2: 
to express this relation. 

An equation admits of description in two ways : — (i) It may be 
regarded purely as an algebraic expre.ssion, or ( 2 ) as a geometrical 
locus. In the first case there is obviously no limit to the numlxjr of 
unknowns and to the degree of the equation ; and, consequently, 
this aspect i.s the most general. In the scc(9tid case the number of 
unknowns is limited to three, corresponding to the throe dimensions 
of space ; the degree is unlimited as before. It must be noticed, 
however, that by the introduction of appropriate hyperspaces, i.e. 
of degree equal to the number of unknowns, any equation theoretically 
admits of geometrical vi.sualization, in other words, every equation 
may be represented by a geometrical figure and every geometrical 
figure by an equation. Corrc.sponding to these two aspects, there 
are two typical methods by which equations can be .solved, viz. 
the algebraic and geometric. The former leads to exact results, or, 
by methods of approximation, to results correct to any required 
degree of accuracy. The latter can only yield approximate values : 
when theoretically exact constructions are available there is a source 
of error in the draughtsmanship, and when the constructions arc 
only approximate, the accuracy of the results is more problematical. 
The geometric aspect, however, is of considerable value in discussing 
the theory of equations. 

History, — There is little doubt that the' earliest solutions of 
equations are given in the Rhind papyrus, a hieratic document 
written some 2000 years before our em. The problems solved 
were of an arithmetical nature, assuming such forms as 
mass and its j-th makes 19.” Calling the unknov^m mass x, 
we have given « + 4x=i9, which is a simple equation. Arith- 
metical problems also gave origin to equations involving two 
unknowns ; the early Greeks were familiar with and solved 
simultaneous linear equations, but indeterminate equations, 
such, for instance, as the system given in the “ cattle problem ” 
of Archimedes, were not seriously studied until Diophantus 
solved many particular problems. Quadratic equations arose 
in the Greek mvestigations in the doctrine of proportion, and 
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although they were presented and solved in a geometrical form, 
the methods employed have no relation to the generalized 
conception of c^ebraic geometry which represents a curve by an 
equation and vice versa. The simplest quadratic arose in the 
construction of a mean proportional (x) between two lines {a, b), 
or in the construction of a square equal to a given rectangle ; for 
we have the proportion aix^xxb] ue, A more general 

equation, viz. is the algebraic equivalent of 

the problem to divide a line in medial section ; this is solved in 
Euclid, fi. II. It is possible that Diophantus was in possession 
of an algebraic solution of quadratics ; he recognized, however, 
only one root, the interpretation of both being first effected by 
the Hindu Bhaskara. A simple cubic equation was presented 
in the problem of finding two mean proportionals, x, y, between 
two lines, one double the other, we have a\x^x\y^y \2a, 
which gives and eliminating y we obtein 

= 2fl*, a simple cubic. The Greeks could not solve this equation, 
which also arose in the problems of duplicating a cube and 
trisecting an angle, by the ruler and compasses, but only by 
mechanical curves suen as the cissoid, conchoid and quadratrix. 
Such solutions were much improved by the Arabs, who also solved 
both cubics and biquadratics by means of intersecting coniw ; 
at the same time, they developed methods, originated by Dio- 
phantus and improved by the Hindus, for finding approximate 
roots of numerical equations by algebraic processes. The 
algebraic solution of the general cubic and biquadratic was 
effected in the i6th century by S. Ferro, N. Tartaglia, H. Cardan 
and L. Ferrari (see Algebra : History). Many fruitless attempts 
were made to solve algebraically the quintic equation until 
P. Ruffini and N. H. Abel proved the problem to be impossible ; 
a solution involving elliptic functions has been given by C. 
Hermite and L. Kronecker, while F. Klein has given another 

solution. . , j A V 

In the geometric treatment of equations the Greeks and Arabs 
based their constructions upon certain empirically deduced 
properties of the curves and figures employed. Knowing various 
metrical relations, generally expressed as proportions, it was 
found possible to solve particular equations, but a general method 
was wanting. This lacuna was not filled until the 17th century, 
when Descartes discovered the general theory which explained 
the nature of such solutions, in particular those wherein conics 
were employed, and, in addition, established the most important 
facts that every equation represents a geometrical locus, and 
conversely. To represent equations containing two unknowns, 
X, y, he chose two axes of reference mutually perpendicular, 
and measured x along the horizontal axis and y along the vertical. 
Then by the methods described in the article Geometry: 
Analytical, he showed that— (i) a linear equation represents a 
straight line, and (a) a quadratic represents a conic. If the 
equation ^ homogeneous or break up into factors, it represents 
a number of straight lines in the first case, and the loci corre- 
sponding to the factors in the second. The solutionof simultaneous 
equations is easily seen to be the values of x, y corresponding to 
the intersections of the loci. It follows that there is only one 
value of X, y which satisfies two linear equations, since two lines 
intersect in one point only ; two values which satisfy a linear 
and quadratic, since a line intersects a conic in two points ; 
and four values which satisfy two quadratics, since two conics 
intersect in four points. It may happen that the curves do not 
actually intersect in the theoretical maximum number of points ; 
the principle of continuity (see Geometrical Continuitv) shows 
us that in such cases sorte of the roots are imaginary. 1 0 repre- 
sent equations involving three unknowns x, y, a, a third axis is 
introduced, the 0-axis, perpendicular to the plane xy and passing 
through the intersection of the lines x, y.^ In this notation a linear 
equation represents a plane, and two linear simultaneous equa- 
tions represent a line, iiC. the intersection of two planes ; a 
quadrate equation represents a surface of the second degree. 
In order to graphically consider equations containing only one 
unknown, it is convenient to equate the terms to y ; i.e. if the 
equation be 1 {x)^<^, we take and construct this curve on 

rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates by determining the values of 


y which correspond to chosen values of a;, and describing a curve 
through the points so obtained. The intersections of the curve 
with the axis of x ogives the real roots of the equation ; imaginary 
roots are obviously not represented. 

In this article we shall treat of : (j) Simultaneous equations, 
(a) indeterminate equations, {3) cubic equations, (4) biquadratic 
equations, (5) theory of equations. Simple, linear simultaneous 
fl.pd quadratic equations are treated in the article Algebra; 
for differential equations see Differential Equations. 


I. Simultaneous Equations. 

Simnitaneoufl equations which involve the second and higher 
powers of the unknown may be impossible of solution. No gener^ 
rules can be given, and the solution of any particular problem will 
largely depend upon the student's ingenuity. Here wc shall only 
give a few typical examples. 

I. Equations which may be reduced to linear equations. — Ex. To 
solve x\x - «) = ytf y(y - fr) *= ar, z{js - c) *= xy. Multiply the equations 
by y, X and x respectively, and divide the sum by xyx ; then 


a be 
-+ *f--o 
z X y 


. (T). 


Multiply by x and y, and divide the sum by xyz ; then 


a 

y 


b c 

+ - + - = o 

X X 


From (i) and (2) by cross multiplication we obUJn 


. (2). 


y(P - ac) x{c- - x{a^ lie) X 
Substituting for a, y and x in x(x ^ a) =yx we obtain 


(3)* 


1 ^ lah c - (g^ + 1)^ -f- . 

X {d^^hc)^b^ ae) (e-* - ai) * 

and therefore a, y and x are known from (3). The same artifice 
solves the equations x^ - yx - g, y-^xx- b, x- - xy = r. 

2. Equations which are homogeneous and of the same deforce. - These 
equations can be solved by substituting yfsmx. We proceed to 
explain the method by an example. 

Ex. To solve 3A'- + jry + y- = 1 5 > ~ 3 ^" - 5^’ ~ 4 , 5 - Substituting 

yzzmx in both these equations, and then dividing, we obtain 
3TW-3- 5w*=--3(3 + m-i-w''*) or8W^-a8w + 32 = 0. Therootsof this 
quadratic are « jj or 3, and therefore ay = a', or v = "ix. 

Taking ay sat and substituting in 3 a:‘** + Ary + y'“ = o, we obtain 
^■*(12 + 2 + i) = i5 ; .'. y'^-i, which gives y-l i, Ar=i2. Taking 
the second value, y-3Af, and substituting for y, we obtain 
-r’q3 + 3 + y) = 1 5 ; . * . a*'* = i , which gives x = 1 1 , y ^ ± 3 . Theref ore 
the solutions are a'=+ 2, y= j i and x=±i, y-13. Other 
artifices have to be adopted to solve other forms of .simultaneous 
equations, for which the reader is referred to J. J. Milne, Companum 
to Weekly Problem Papers. 


IT. Indetermiiiaic Equations. 

1. When the number of unknown quantities exceeds the number 
of equations, the equations will admit of innumerable solutions, 
and are therefore said to, be indeterminate. Thus if it be required 
to find two numbers such tliat their sum be 10, we have two unknown 
quantities x and v, and only one equation, viz. x + v ~ lo, which may 
evidently be satisfied by innumerable different values of x and y, if 
fractional solutions be admitted. It is, however, usual, in such 
questions as this, to restrict values ol the numbers .sought to positive 
integers, and therefore, in this case, we can have only these nine 
solutions, 

x = i, 2, 3,4, 5, 0, 7, 8,9; 
y^9t 7» 5i 4> 3> 1 » 

which indeed may be reduced to five ; for the first four become the 
same as the last four, by simply chanjging x into y, and the contrary. 
This branch of analysis was extensively studied by Diophantus, 
and is sometimes termed the Diophantine Analysis. 

2. Indeterminate problems are of different orders, according to 
the dimensions of the equation which is obtained alter all the unknown 
quantities but two have been eliminated by means of the given 
equations. Those of the first order lead always to equations of 
the form 

gxl fry 6s: +c, 

where g, fr, denote given whole numbers, and x, y two numbers 
to be found, so that both may be integers. That this condition may 
be fulfilled, it is necessary that the coefficients g, b have no common 
divisor which is not also a divisor of c ; for if a = md and fr = me, 
then gx + fry = wdx + w0y-f, and dx<^ ey^clm\ but g c, x, y are 
supposed to be whole numbers, therefore ejm is a whole number ; 
hence m must be a divisor of c. 

Of the four forms expressed by the equation gxt fry = 1^, it is 
obvious that gx + fry= -c can have no positive integral solutions. 
Also gx - fry = - c is equivalent to fry - gx= and so we have only to 
consider the forms gx + fry*P. Before proceeding to the general 
solution of these equations wc will give a numerical example. 

To srfve 2X + 3y » afl in positive integers. From the given equation 
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yro have ^ = (25 - ^y)J2 = i2-y-(y- 1)/2. Now, since x mnst be a 
whole number, it follows that {y - 1)/2 must be a whole number. 
Let us assume (y - 1)/2 =2, then y ss i 4- 22 ; and = 1 1 - 32, where 
z might be any whole number whatever, if there were no limitation 
•as to the signs of x and y. But since these quantities are required 
to be positive, it is evident, from the value of y, that z must be 
either o or positive, and from the value of x, that it must be less than 
4 ; hence z may have these four values, o, i, 2, 3, 


If 

Then 


z= o, 

U = ii, 

h 


Z-rl, 

^ = 8, 


Z = 2, 

^=5, 


.r = 2, 
y=7* 


3. We shall now give the solution of the equation ax-byt=c in 
positive integers. 

Convert a/b into a continued fraction, and let pjq be the con- 
vergent immediately preceding a/6, then aq-bp^ ±i (see Continued 
Fractidn), 

(a) If a^-6/>*:i, the given equation may be written 
ax^ byssc(aq-bp)\ 
a{x-cq) = b[y~cp). 

Since a and 6 are prime to one another, then x - cq must be divisible 
by 6 and y - by a ; hence 

(« - ^?)/<' = (y - '■/’)/« =<• 

That is, X = bt + cq and y = at + cp. 

Positive integral solutions, unlimited in number, arc obtained by 
giving t any positive integral value, and any negative integral value, 
so long as it is numerically less than the smaller of the quantitie.s 
cqjh, cpia ; / may also be zero. 

(/3) li aq- bp - - 1, we obtain x = bt-cq, y~at-cp, from which 
positive integral solutions, again unlimited in number, are obtained 
by giving t any positive integral value which exceeds the greater of 
the two quantities cqjb^ epfa. 

If a or 6 is unity, ajb cannot be converted into a continued fraction 
with unit numerators, and the above method fails. In this case the 
solutions can be derived directly, for if 6 is unity, the equation may 
be written y = a^r - c , and solutions are obtained by giving x positive 
integral values greater than cl a. 

4. To solve ax‘\-by = c in positive integers. Converting ajb into a 
continued fraction and proceeding as before, we obtain, in the case of 
aq-hp-i^ 

x — cq-bi, y-ai - cp. 

Positive integral solutions arc obtained by giving i positive integral 
values not less than cp/a and not greater than cq/b. 

In this case the number of solutions is limited. If aq-bpsst -i 
we obtain the general solution x — bt’-cq, y — cp^aty which is of 
the same form as in the preceding case. For the determination of 
the number of solutions the reader is referred to H. S. Hall and 
S. R. Knight's Higher Algebra, G. Chrystal’s Algebra, and other 
text-books. 

5. If an equation were proposed involving three unknown quan- 
tities, as ax 4 by -♦ C2 = d, by transposition we have ax + by — d- cz, and, 
putting d- cz — c\ ax 4- 6y “ c*. From this last equation we may find 
values of x and y of this form, 


A' = mr4 «c', y — mr^-ii'c', 
or A' = mr 4* n(d - cz) , y - m'r -f n'{d - cz) ; 
where z and r may be taken at plea.sure, except in so lar as the values 
of X, y, z may be reauired to be all positive ; for from such restriction 
the values of z ana r may be confined within certain limits to be 
determined from the given equation. For more advanced treatment 
of linear indeterminate equations see Combinatorial Analysis. 

0. We proceed to indeterminate problems of the second degree : 
limiting ourselves to the con.si deration of the formula y- = a + hx 4- cx^, 
where x is to be found, so that y may be a rational quantity. The 
possibility of rendering the proposed formula a square depends 
altogether upon the coefficients a, b, c ; and there are four cases of 
the problem, the solution of eacli of which is connected with some 
pecuharity in its nature. 

Case 1 . Let a be a square number ; then, putting g'^ for a, we have 
= g'i + 6jr 4- cx^. Suppose J (g'^ -hbx-h cx^) -g + mx ; then g- + bx + i x^ 
= g® 4- 2 gtn;r 4 - or bx’^-cx'^ = 2 gmx + m‘^x'^, that is, b + cx = 2gm + 
hence 

2gm - 6 // <1 . ..V - bm -f gm^ 

c-m^* ^ ' c-m^ 

Case 2 . Let be a square number putting ^{a-\-hx + 

gV-*)=sm4'gA', we find a 4- 6^ 4* gV = w- 4- 2 mg;r 4- gV-*, or a + 6^ = 
fn^ + 2 tngx\ hence we find 

• w® - a n . . jBt bm- gm“ - ag 

6 - 2Wg’ ' O' - 2Wg 

Case 3. When neither a nor c is a square number, vet if the cx- 

T ression a 4 - 6Ar + cx*^ can be resolved mt(f two simple factors, as 
4- gx and h 4- hx, the irrationality may be taken away as follows 
Assume 0 j{a -f 6jr cx^) = \/\{f + gx) (A 4- *;r)} = m(/ 4 - gx), then 
(/ + g*) (* + or A 4 - + gx ) ; hence we find 

4md in all these formulae ni may be taken at pleasure. 

Case 4 . The expression a + bx + cx^ may be transformed into a 


square as often as it can be resolved into two parts, one of which is 
a complete square, and the other a product of two simple factors ; 
for then it has this form, p^'^qf, where p, q and r are quantities 
whfch contain no Jpower of x higher than the first. Let 'US asaume 
v/(/>'^4'4'r)^/>4mi7 ; thus we have /)^ + ^re:/)3 + a«^4 - and 
r=aw/)4'W'^g, and as this equation involves only the first power of 
X, wc may by proper reduction obtain from it rational values of 
X and y, as in the three foregoing cases. 

The application of the preceding general methods of resolution to 
any particular case is very easy ; we shall therefore conclude with 
a single example.. 

Ex. It is required to find two square numbers whose sum is a 
given square number. 

Let efi be the given square number, and x'^, y'« the numbers required ; 
then, by the question, X“ + y'** - «’■», and y - ^(a«* - x‘^). This equation 
is evidently of such a form as to be resolvable by the method em- 
ployed in case i. Accordingly, by comparing with the 

general expression J(g^ ^bx cx'^), we have g = a, b = o, c- - i, and 
substituting these values in the formulae, and also - « for +m, we 
find 


X 


'jan 

1’ 


y 


rt(«« - 1) 


If a = 4- 1 , there results x = 2tt, y = w'-* - i , a = n^+J. Hence if r 

be an even numl>er, the three sides of a rational right-angled triangle 
are r, (ir)‘‘^4*i. If r be an odd number, they become 

(dividing by 2) r, i[r- - i), 1). 

For example, if »*= 4, 4, 4 - 1, 4 4- 1, or 4, 3, 5, are the sides of a 
right-angled triangle ; if r = 7, 7, 24, 25 are the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. 

III. Cubic Equations. 


1. Cubic equations, like all equations above the first degree, are 
divided into two classes : they are said to be pure when they contain 
only one power of the unknown quantity ; and adjected when they 
contain two or more powers of that quantity. 

Pure cubic equations are therefore of the form x'^ — r ; and hence 
it appears that a value of the simple nower of the unknown quantity 
may always be found without difficulty, by extracting the cube root 
of each side of the equation. Let us consider the equation <» 

more fully. This is decomi)osable into the factors /r-c-o and 
-h 4- o. The roots of this quadratic equation are i ( - i ± >/ - 3)c, 
and we see that the equation X''^ — has three roots, namely, one 
root c, and two imaginary roots i( ^ t “ 3)^- By making c equal 
to unity, we observe that - 1 ± - 3) are the imaginary cube roots 

of unity, which are generally denoted by w and w*, for it is easy to 
show that (i( “ I - \/ “ 3))’'*= i( - i 4- ^/ - 3). 

2, Let us now consider such cubic equations as have all their terms, 
and which are therefore of this form, 

^4-A^a + B;r4-C~o, 


where A, B and C denote known quantities, either positive or 
negative. 

This equation may be transformed into another in which the second 
term is wanting by the substitution x — y^ A/3. This transformation is 
a particular case of a general theorem. Let 4- 4- B;r«-* . . . o. 

Substitute x=^y + h\ then (y + A)" 4* A (y + A)»~^ ... - o. Ej^and each 
term by the binomial theorem, and let us fix our attention on the 
coefficient of y"-' . By this process we obtain o = y” + y"*i (A + nh) 4 
terms involving lower powers of y. 

Now A can have any value, and if we choose it so that A 4 - nA = 0 , 
then the second term of our derived equation vanishes. 

Resuming, therefore, the equation y*-i-^y4 r^o, let us .suppose 
y=^v-\-z] we then have y* = -f z^ -I- 3i;2(r + ^) = 4- 31'^y, and the 

original equation becomes v" -f r 4- (31;^: 4- a)y -I- r = o. l^Jow v and z 
are any two quantities subject to the relation y-v-\-z, and if we 
suppose ivz-\-q — o, they arc completely determined. This leads to 
v'^ + z' { r = o and ^vz + q — o. Therefore and are the roots of the 
quadratic f^ + rt -q^Jzq — o. Therefore 

-i»'+ + i»*) : 

v=s/\-ir+ :*=«/{-*»■- + i*'*)} : 

andy=w + *-^i-i»'+^/CA?'' + i''=)} + + 

Thus we have obtained a value of the unknown quantity y, in terms 
of the known quantitie.s q and r ; therefore the equation is resolved. 

3. But this is only one of three values which y may liavc. Let us, 
for the sake of brevity, put 

A = -4r + + B.-= -Jf- + 


and put 


Then, from what has been shown (§ i), it is evident that v and z have 
each these three values, 


^/A, 

Z-- z^all/B, z-^fi^B. 

To determine the corre^onding values of v afid z, we must con- 
sider that vz- -lq= V(AB). Now if we observe that a^= i, it will 
immediately appear that v + z has these three values, 
v + z= yB, 

v + z- a yA 4* /S yB, 

v + z^ ^yA^ayB, 

which arc therefore the three values.of y. 
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The hnt of these fonnulae is commonly known by the name of 
Cardan's rule (see Algebra : History). 

The formulae given above for the roots of a cubic equation may 
be put under a difierent form, better adapted to the purposes of 
arithmetical calculation, as follows Because vr* -fe, therefore 
jss -hr/4^A; hence v + r=<{yA-iy/^A: thus it appears 
that the three values of y may also be expressed thus : 

■y= ^/a-j^/«/a 

y^fi^A'-iqal^lA. 

See below, Theory of Equations, §§ i6 et seq. 

IV. Biquadratic Equations. 

1. When a biquadratic equation contains all its terms, it has this 
form, 

x^-\-A:^ + f + D = 0, 

where A, B, C, D denote known quantities. 

We shall first consider pure biquadratics, or such as contain only 
the first and last terms, and therefore are of this form, x^-bK In 
this case it is evident that x may be readily had by two extractions of 
the square root ; by the first we find a* — and by the second a — /). 
This, howewr, is only one of the values which x may have ; for since 
therefore x^-h^^o\ but x*-b^ may be resolved into two 
factors A* - 6* and x'^ + b*, each of which admits of a similar resolu- 
tion ; for x"^ - ^ (x - b){x b) and x- + b^^{x -b ^ - i){x + b - i). 

Hence it appears that the equation x^^-b^-o may also be expressed 
thus, 

(a - 6)(a + b){x -b - t)(a + fc - i) = o ; 
so that A may have these four values, 

•\-b, —ft, -fft/^/— I, — ft\/“i, 
two of which are real, and the others imaginary. 

2. Next to pure biquadratic equations, in respect of easiness of 
resolution, are such as want the second and fourth terms, and there- 
fore have this form, 

X* + qx^ + s = o. 

These may be resolved in the manner of quadratic equations ; for if 
we put y - we have 

y'ij^qyj^-S — O, 

from which we find y = i { - ? + \/(^* - 4^)} , and therefore 
A= t \/i 1 - ? ± "■ 4 ^)} • 

3. When a biquadratic equation has all its terms, its resolution 
may be always reduced to that of a cubic equation. There are 
various methods by which such a reduction may be effected. The 
following was first given by Leonhard Euler in the Pc/rrsft«rg 
Commentaries, and afterwards explained more fully in his Elements 
of Algebra. 

Wc have already explained how an equation which is complete 
in its terms may be transformed into another of the saine degree, 
but which wants the second term ; therefore any biquadratic 
equation may be reduced to this form, 

yi + pyi + qy + 

where the second term is wanting, and where p, q, r denote any 
known quantities whatever. 

Tliat we may form an equation similar to the above, let us assume 
y-\/a+ v'ft+ also suppose that the letters a, ft, c denote 

the roots of the cubic equation 

r‘ + IV-hQ-r-R = o; 

then, from the theory of equations we have 

a-hb + c = - V, ab + ac + hc = Q, abc = R. 

Wc square the assumed formula 

y = 4 \/ft + ^c, 

and obtain y'^ = fl + ft + r + 2 ( y/ab + ^ac + »^/bc ) ; 

or, substituting - P for a + ft + c, and transposing, 
ya + P = 2{^/ab + ^ac + [j^c). 

Let this equation be also squared, and we have 

y^ + zVy'^ + P® = 4(flft -h ac 4 ftc) 4 8 ( 4 \/abH 4 x/oftc^) ; 

and since aft 4 ae 4 be = Q, 

and tja^bc 4 ^Jab'^c 4 ^labc^ -■ ^abc{»J a •¥ ^fb 4 ,Jc) = • y» 

the same equation may be expressed thus : 

y4 ^ 2Py® 4 P* - 4Q + 8 x/R . y. 

Thus wc have the biquadratic equation 

y^ 4 2Py® - 8 VR. y 4 F* - 4Q - 

one of the roots of which is y = V" 4 v/ft 4 Jc, while a, ft, c are the 
roots of the cubic equation a® 4 P/-* 4 Qa - R - o. 

4. In order to apply this resolution to the proposed equation 
y4 ^ pyi -f. ^y + r ^ o, we must express the assumed coefccients P, Q, R 
oy means of p, q, r, the coefficients of that equation. For this pur- 
pose let us compare tdic equations 

y 4 iPy* - 8 \/Ity 4 P“ - 4Q = o, 
and it immediately appears that 

2P=x/», -8^^R*^, P»-4Q»r; 


and from these equations we find 

Hence it follows that the roots of the proposed equation are generally 
expressed by the formula 

y= V« + V^4 sfe : 

where a, ft, c denote the roots of this cubic equation, 
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But to find each particular root, we musst consider, that as the square 
root of a number may be either positive or negative, so each of the 
quantities ^a, ^>h, Jc may have either the sign 4 or - prefixed 
to it : and hence our formula will give eight different expressions 
for the root. It is, however, to be observed, that as the product of 
the three quantities Ja, Jb, Jc must be equal to JR or to -iq ] 
when q is positive, their product must be a negative quantity, and 
this can only be effected by making either one or three of them 
negative ; again, when q is negative, 3 ieir product must be a positive 
quantity ; so that in tliis case they must either be all positive, or 
two of them must be negative. These considerations enable us to 
determine that four of the eight expressions for the root belong to 
the case in which q is positive, and the other four to that in whicli it 
is negative. 

5. Wc shall now give the result of the preceding investigation in 
the form of a practical rule ; and as the coefficients of the cubic 
equation which has been found involve fractions, we shall transform 
it into another, in which the coefficients arc integers, by supposing 
A - iv. Thus the equation 


2 
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becomes, after reduction, 

tr* + 2po‘-^ +(p^- 4r)v -q^-o ; 

it also follows, that if the roots of the latter equation are a, ft, c, the 
roots of the former are Ja, Jft, Jr, so that our rule may now be 
expressed thus : 

Let y* + py-^ -h qy -h r ~ o be any biquadratic equation wanting its 
second term. Form this cubic equation 

4 2pv^ 4 (p'^ - 4r)t/ - <7^ - o, 
and find its roots, which let us denote by a, ft, ( . 

Then the roots of the proposed biquadratic equation are, 
when q is negative, when q is positive, 


y = l(- .Ja - v(<). 

V = i(- v'«+ 


When a IS 

y = l(\/«4 Jh-¥ Jc), 

yA\ja- Jb- Jc), , 

y = i(- x/a4 ^/ft“ V<), y = i(\/< 7 - Jc), 

y = i(- Va~ v^4 Vf). y ~ JU'«+ “ -^0* 

See also below, Theory of Equations, § 17 et seq. 


(X.) 


V. Theory of Equations. 

I. In the subject “ Theory of Equations ” the term equation is 
used to denote an equation of the form ^ . . . ±pn°^o, 

where p^. . .pn are regarded as known, and x ^ quantity 
to be determined ; for shortness the equation is written /(5c) =0. 

The equation may be numerical ; that is, the coefficients 
Pv • • • Pn are then numbers — understanding by number a 
quantity of the form a 4)81 (a and p having any positive or 
negative real values whatever, or say each of these is regarded 
as susceptible of continuous variation from an indefinitely large 
negative to an indefinitely large positive value), and i denoting 

Or the equation may be algebraical ; that is, the coefficients 
are not then restricted to denote, or are not explicitly considered 
as denoting, numbers. 

1. We consider first numerical equations. (Real theory 2-6 ; 
Imaginary theory, 7-10.) 

Real Theory. 

2. Postponing all consideration of imaginaries, we take in the 
first instance the coefficients to be real, and attend only to the 
real roots (if any) ; that is, p^, P2, • y pn ^T^^ feal positive or 
negative quantities, and a root a, if it exists, is a positive or 
negative quantity such that pia^~^ . . . ±/>n=o, or say, 

/(fl)~0. 

It is very useful ta consider the curve what 

would come to the same, the curve Ay^f{x ), — but it is better 
to retain the first-mentioned form of equation, drawing, if need 
be, the ordinate y on a reduced scale. For instance, if the 
given equation be 3c*“6x2 4 ii»-6*o6-o,i curve 

* The coefficients were selected so that the roots might be nearly 
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ii3 C“6 »o6 is as shown in fig. i, without any 
reduction of scale for the ordinate. 

It is ckar that, in general, y is a continuous one -valued 
• function of x, finite for eve^ finite value of x, but becoming 
infinite when x is infinite ; i.e., assuming throughout that the 
coefficient of is + 1, then when oo , y = + oo ; but when 
x=-oOy then y-+oo or -go, according as n is even or 
odd ; the curve cuts any line whatever, and in particular it cuts 
the axis (of x) in at most n points ; and the value of x, at any 
point of intersection with the axis, is a root of the equation 
/(*) = 0. 

If /?, a are any two values of ac (a>j8, that is, a nearer + oo ), 
then if /(jS), /(a) have opposite signs, the curve cuts the axis an 
odd number of times, and therefore at least once, between the 
points x = a; but if l(p), /(a) have the isame sign, then 
between these points the curve cuts the axis an even number of 
times, or it may be not at all. That is, f{p), /(a) having opposite 
signs, there are between the limits ft, a an odd number of real 
roots, and therefore at least one real root ; but /(jS), /(a) having 
the same sign, there are between these limits an even number of 
real roots, or it may be there is no real root. In particular, by 
giving to P, a the values - oo , + oo (or, what is the same thing, 
any two values sufficiently near to these values respectively) it 
appears that an equation of an odd order has always an odd 
number of real roots, and therefore at least one real root ; but 
that an equation of an even order has an even number 'of real 
roots, or it may be no real root. 

If a be such that for or>a (that is, x nearer to 4 00 ) f{x) 
IS always +, and /3 be such that for x^ot <p (that is, jc 
nearer to - co ) f{x) is always - , then the real roots (if any) 
lie between these limits x=p,x-a; and it is easy to find by 
trial such two limits including between them all the real roots 
(if any). 

3. Suppose that the positive value S is an inferior limit to the 
difference between two real roots of the equation ; or rather 
(since the foregoing expression would imply the existence of real 
roots) suppose that there are not two real roots such that their 
difference taken positively is or < 5 ; then, y being any value 
whatever, there is clearly at most one real root between the 
limits y and 7 -f- S ; and by what precedes there is such real root 
or there is not such real root, according as f{y), fiy + S'^ have 
opposite signs or have the same sign. And by dividing in this 
manner the interval P to a into intervals each of which is = or 
< we should not only ascertain the number of the real roots 
(if any), but we should also separate the real roots, that is, find 
for each of them limits y, y + ^ between which there lies this one, 
and only this one, real root. 

In particular cases it is frequently possible to ascertain the number 
of the real roots, and to effect their separation by trial or otherwise, 
witliout much difficulty : but the foregoing was the general process 
as employed by Jqsqjh Louis Lagrange even in the second edition 
(x8o8) of the TfaiU de la resolution des equations numeriques ; ^ the 
determination of the limit 5 had to be effected by means of the 
“ equation of differences ” or equation of the order A«(m - ij, the roots 
of which are the squares of the differences of the roots of the given 
equation, and the process is a cumbrous and unsatisfactory one. 

4, 'fhe great step was effected by the theorem of J. C. F. 
Sturm (1835)— viz. here starting from the function f{x), and its 
first derivi^ function /'(a), we have (by a process which is a slight 
modification of that for obtaining the greatest common measure 
of these two functions) to form a series of functions 

. . . w) 

of the degrees w, «-i,w~2...o respectively,— the last term 
in{^) being thus an, absolute constant. These lead to the im- 
mediate determination of the number of real roots (if any) 
between any two given limits /S, a j viz. supposing a>/8 (that is, 
a nearer to + 00 ), then substituting successively these two values 
in the series of functions, and attending only to the signs of the 
resultin^g values, the number of the changes of sign lost in passmg 
from P to a is the required number of real roots between the two 

* The third edition (182(5) Is a. reproduction Of that of i8o8 ; the 
first edition has the date 1798, but a large part of the contents is 
taken from memoirs of 1767-1768 and 1 770-1 771. 


limits. In particular, taking - 00 , +00 respectively, the 
signs of the several functions depend merely on the signs of the 
terms which contain the highest powers of x, and are seen by 
inspection, and the theorem thus gives at once the whole number 
of real roots. 

And although theoretically, in order to complete by a finite 
number of operations the separation of the real roots, we still 
need to know the value of the before-mentioned limit yet 
in any given case the separation may be effected by a limited 
number of repetitions of the process. The practical difficulty 
is when two or more roots are very near to each other. Suppose, 
for instance, that the theorem shows that there are two roots 
between o ^d ic ; by giving to x the values j, 2, 3, . . . succes- 
sively, it might appear that the two roots were between 5 and 6 ; 
then again tliat they were between 5*3 and 5*4, then between 
5*34 and 5*35, and so on until we arrive at a separation ; say it 
appears that between 5*346 and 5*347 there is one root, and 
between 5*348 and 5*349 the other root. But in the case in 
question 8 would have a very small value, such os *002, and even 
supposing this value known, the direct application of the first- 
mentioned process would be still more laborious. 

5. Supposing the separation once effected, the determination 
of the single real root which lies between the two given limits 
may be effected to any required degree of approximation either 
by the processes of W. G. Horner and Lagrange (which are in 
principle a carrying out of the method of Sturm’s theorem), or 
by the process of Sir Isaac Newton, as perfected by Joseph 
Fourier /which requires to be separately considered). 

First as to Horner and Lapranpe. We know that between the 
limits jS, o there lies one, and only one, real root of the equation ; 
/(j8) and /(a) have therefore opposite sipns. Suppose any inter- 
mediate value is ^ ; in order to determine by Sturm’s theorem 
whether the root lies between By or between 0 , a, it would be quite 
unnecessary to calculate the signs of /{B)y ; only tlie 

sign of f{B) is required ; for, if tliis has the same sign as /(j»),'then 
the root is between /9, 6> ; if the same sign as /(a), then the root is 
between By a. We want to make B increase from the Inferior limit 
Py at which /{B) has the sign of /{p), so long as f{B) retains this sign, 
and then to a value for which it assumes the opposite sign ; we have 
thus two nearer limits of the required root, and the process may 
be repeated indefinitely. 

Homer’s method (i 81 q) gives the root as a decimal, figure by figure; 
thus if the equation be known to have one real root between o and 10, 
it is in effect shown say that 5 is too .small (that is, the root is between 
5 and 6) ; next that 5*4 is too small (that is, the root is between 5*4 
5*5) ; and so on to any number of decimals. Each figure is 
obtained, not by the successive trial of all the figures which precede 
it, but (as in the ordinary process of the extraction of a square root, 
which is in fact Homer’s process ^plied 40 this particular case) 
it is given presumptively as the first figure of a quotient ; such value 
may be too large, and then the next inferior integer must be tried 
instead of it, or it may require to be further diminished. And it is 
to be remarked that the process not only gives the approximate 
value a of the root, but (as in the extraction of a square root) it 
includes the calculation of the function /(a), which should be, and 
approximately is, =0. The arrangement of the calculations Is very 
elegant, and forms an integral part of the actual method. It is 
(o be observed that after a certain number of decimal places have 
been obtained, a good many more can be found by a mere division. 
It is in the progress tacitly assumed that the roots have been first 
separated. 

Lagrange’s method (1767) gives the root as a continued fraction 

« + 1 ^ ^ ^ , where a is a positive or negative integer (Which 

may be -o),but6, c, ... are po.sitive integers. Suppose the roots 
have been separated ; then (by trial if need lie of consecutive integer 
values) the limits may be made to be consecutive integer numbers : 
say they are rt, « 4- 1 ; the value of x is therefore -a -i- i/y, where y 
is positive and greater than 1 ; from 4hc given equation for x, 
writing therein x = a+ i/yyWe form an equation of the same Order for 
r, and this equation will have one, and only one, positive root greater 
than I ; hence finding for it the limits byb+i (where 6 is = or >1), 
we have y~b+ifZy where z is positive and greater than i ; and so, on 
— that is, we thus obtain the successive denominators by d \ . . 
of the continued fraction. The method is theoretically very elegant, 
but the disadvantage is that it gives the result in the form of a 
continued fraction, which for the most part must ultimately be con- 
verted into a decimal. There is one advantage in the method, that 
a commensurable root (that is, a root equal to a rational friaction) 
is found accurately, since, when such root exists, the continued 
fraction terminates. 

6. Newton’s method (171 1), as perfected by Fourier (1831), may be 

IX. 23 a 
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roughly stated as follows. If ;r=7 be an approximate value of any 
root, and > + A the correct value, then /(> + A) = o, that is, 

ny)+jny) + ^r{y) + ---=°- 

and tlien, if A be so small that the terms after the second may be 
neglected, f {y) + hf'{y) = o, that is, A - f{y)lf'{y), or the new approxi- 
mate value is x^y ^ f(y)ff'{y) ; and so on, as often as we please. 
It will be observed that .so far nothing has been assumed as to the 
separation of the roots, or even as to the existence of a real root ; 
7 has been taken as the approximate value of a root, but no precise 
meaning has been attached to this expression. The question arises, 
What are the conditions to be satisfied by 7 in order that the process 
may by successive repetitions actually lead to a certain real root of the 
equation ; or that, 7 being an approximate value of a certain real 
root, the new value y- f{y) I f'iy) may be a more approximate value. 

Referring to fig. 1, it is easy to see that if OC represent tlie assumed 
value 7, then, drawing the ordinate CP to meet the curve in P, and 
the tangent PC' to meet the axis in C', we shall have OC' as the new 
approximate value of the root. But observe that there is here a 
real root OX, and that the curve beyond X is convex to the axis ; 
imdcr these conditions the point C' is nearer to X than wa.s C ; and, 
starting with C' instead of C, and proceeding in like manner to draw 
a new ordinate and tangent, an(f so on as often as we please, we 
approximate continually, and that with great rapidity, to the true 
value OX. But if C had been taken on the other side of X, where the 
curve is concave to the axis, the new point C' might or might not 
be nearer to X than was the point C ; and in this case the method, 
if it succeeds at all, does so by accident only, i.e. it may happen 
that C' or some subsequent point comes to be a point C, such that 
OC is a proper approximate value of the root, and then the subsequent 
approximations proceed in the same manner as if this value had been 
assumed in the first instance, all the preceding work being wasted. 



It thus appears that for the proper application of the method we 
require more than the mere separation of the roots. In order to be 
able to approximate to a certain root a, -OX, we require to know 
that, between OX and some value ON, the curve is always convex 
to the axis (analytically, between the two values, f{x) and f{x) must 
have always the same sign). When this i.s .so, the point C may be 
taken anywhere on the proper .side of X, and within the portion XN 
of the axis ; and the process is then the one already explained. 
The approximation is in general a very rapid one. If we know for the 
required root OX the two limits OM, ON such that from M to X the 
curve i.s always concave to the axis, while from X to N it is always 
convex to the axis, — then, taking D anywhere in the portion MX 
and (as before) C in the portion XN, drawing the ordinates DQ, 
CP, and joining the points r, Q by a line whicli meets the axis in D', 
also constructing the |>oint C' by means of the tangent at P as before, 
we have for the required root the new limits OD', OC' ; and pro- 
ceeding in like manner with the points D', C', and so on as often as 
we please, we obtain at each step two limits approximating more and 
more nearly to the required root OX. The process as to the point D', 
translated into ana^sis, is the ordinate process of interpolation. 
Suppose OD^’/S, OC = a, we have approximately /(/3 + A) = /(|S)-f 

*{/(«) whence if the root is /9 + A then A = - 

a - p /(a) — f{p] 

Returning for a moment to Homer’s method, it may be remarked 
that the correction A, to an approximate value o, is therein found 
as a quotient tlie same^'or such as the quotient /(a)-r/'(a) which 
presents itself in Newton's method. The difference is that with 
Homer the integer part of this quotient is taken as the presumptive 
value of A, and the figure is verified at each step. With Newton the 
quotient itself, developed to the proper number of decimal places, 
is taken as the value of A ; if too many decimals are taken, there 
would be a waste of work ; but the error would correct itself at the 
next step. Of cour.se the calculation should be conducted without 
any .such waste of wbrk. 

Imaflnary Theory, 

7, It will be recollected that the expression number and the 
correlative epithet numerical were at the outset used in a wide 


sense, as extending to imaginaries. This extension arises out 
of the theory of eq^uations by a process analogous to that by which 
number, in its original most restricted sense of positive integer 
number, was extended to have the meaning of a real positive 
or negative magnitude susceptible of continuous variation. 

If for a moment number is understood in its most restricted 
sense ^ meaning positive integer number, the solution of a simple 
equation leads to an extension; ax-b = o gives a 

positive fraction, and we can in this manner represent, not 
accurately, but as nearly as we please, any positive magnitude 
whatever; so an equation ax-\-b = o gives -A/a, which 
(approximately as before) represents any negative magnitude. 
We thus arrive at the extended signification of number as a 
continuously varying positive or negative magnitude. Such 
numbers may be added or subtracted, multiplied or divided 
one by anotheV, and the result is always a number. Now from 
a quadric equation we derive, in like manner, the notion of a 
complex or imaginary number such as is spoken of above. The 
equation is not (in the foregoing sense, number == real 

number) satisfied by any numerical value whatever of x ; but 
we assume that there is a number which we call i, satisfying the 
equation i*® -f i =- 0, and then taking a and h any real numbers, 
we form an expression such as a + Ai, and use the expression 
number in this extended sense : any two such numbers may be 
added or subtracted, multiplied or divided one by the other, 
and the result is always a number. And if we consider first 
a quadric equation x® 4 - />x -f 17 = o where p and q are real numbers, 
and next tlie like equation, where p and q are any numbers 
whatever, it can be shown that there exists for x a numerical 
value which satisfies the equation ; or, in other words, it can 
be shown that the equation has a numerical root. The like 
theorem, in fact, holds good for an equation of any order whatever ; 
but suppose for a moment that this was not the case ; say that 
there was a cubic equation + with numerical 

coefficients, not satisfied by any numerical value of x, we should 
have to establish a new imaginary / satisfying some such equation, 
and should then have to consider numbers of the form a + A;, or 
perhaps a + A; + c;*® (a, A, c numbers a 4- pi of the kind heretofore 
considered), — first we should be thrown back on the quadric 
equation x®4-/>x + g=o, /> and q being now numbers of the last- 
mentioned extended form — non constat that every such equation 
has a numerical root— and if not, we might be led to other 
imaginaries A, /, &c., and so on ad infinitum in inextricable 
confusion. 

But in fact a numerical equation of any order whatever has 
always a numerical root, and thus numbers (in the foregoing 
sense, number - quantity of the form a 4 Pi) form {what real 
numbers do not) a universe complete in itself, such that starting 
in it we are never led out of it. There may very well be, and 
perhaps are, numbers in a more general sense of the term 
(quaternions are not a case in point, as the ordinary laws of 
combination are not adhered to), but in order to have to do with 
such numbers (if any) we must start with them. 

8. The capital theorem as regards numeri^l equations thus 
is, every numerical equation has a numerical root ; or for 
shortness (the meaning being as before), every equation has a 
root. Of course the theorem is the reverse of self-evident, md 
it requires proof ; but provisionally assuming it as true, we derive 
from it the general theory of numerical equations. As the term 
root was introduced in the course of an explanation, it will be 
convenient to give here the formal definition. 

A number a such that substituted for x it makes the function 
x^^-piX*-^ . . . ±/>n to be =0, or say such that it satisfies the 
equation /(^r)-o, is said to be a root of the equation ; that Is, a 
being a root, we have 

. . . ±pn=o,or8ay/(fl) = o; 

and it is then easily shown that x-a is a factor of the function f{x), 
viz. that we have /(x) = (ir-fl)/,(r), where f^ix) is a function 
- g ar "-3 . . . of the order »-i, with numerical co- 

efficients . . . qn-i‘ 

In general a is not a root of the equation f^{x)=o, but it may be w 
— i.e. fi(x) may contain the factor x-a; when this is so, f{x) will 
contain the factor {x - «)» ; writing then f{x) = (x - a)^ f^(x), and assum- 
ing that a is not a root of the equation f^{x)-Q, x^ais then said to 
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be a double root of the equation /(a) = o ; and similarly /(jr) may 
contain the factor (x-^af and no higher power, and A = a is then a 
triple root ; and so on. 

Supposing in general that f{x) = (x - a)*F(x) (o being a. positive 
integer which may be = i, (a - a)« the highest power of a - a which 
divides /(£), and F{x) being of course of the order n - a), then the 
equation F(4r) =o will have a root b wliich will be different from a ; 
x-b will be a factor, in general a simple one, but it may be a multiple 
one, of F(a), and f{x) will in this case be = (a - a)® (a - b)^i»{x) (/3 a 
positive integer which may be =i, (x^bf the highest power of 
A - b in F(a} or /(a), and 4 »(a) being of course of the order n - a - /i). 
The original equation /(a) = o is in this case said to have a roots each 
= fl, /3 roots each =6 ; and so on for any other factors (a - r)'*', &c. 

We have thus the theorem — A numerical equation of the order n 
has in every c£^ « roots, viz. there exist n numbers, , (in 

general all distinct, but which may arrange themselves in any sets 
of equal values), such that /(a) ■= (a - a)(.r - b)(x -c) . . . identically. 

If the equation has equal roots, these can in general be determined, 
and the case is at any rate a special one which may be in the first 
instance excluded from consideration. It is, therefore, in general 
assumed that the equation /(a) =o has all its roots unequal. 

If the coefficients />i, . arc all or any one or more of them 

imaginary, then the equation /(a) o, separating the real and imagin- 
ary parts thereof, may be written F(a) + t<i>(A) -o, where F(a), 
4 *(a) are each of them a function with real coefficients ; and it thus 
appears that the equation /(a) - o, with imaginary coefficients, has 
not in general any real root ; supposing it to have a real root a, this 
must he at once a root of each of the equations F(a) — o and ♦(a) = o. 

But an equation with real coefficients may have as well imaginary 
as real roots, and we have further the theorem that for any such 
equation the imaginary roots enter in pairs, viz. a + /9t being a, root, 
then a - /Si will be also a root. It follows that if the order he odd, 
there is always an odd number of real roots, and therefore at least one 
real root. 

9. In the case of an equation with real coefficients, the question 
of the existence of real roots, and of their separation, has been 
already considered. In the general case of an equation with 
imaginary (it may be real) coefficients, the like question arises 
as to the situation of the (real or imaginary) roots ; thus, if 
lor facility of conception we regard the constituents a, /S of a 
root a -f / 3 / as the co-ordinates of a point in piano ^ and accordingly 
represent the root by such point, then drawing in the plane any 
closed curve or“ contour,” the question is how many roots lie 
within such contour. 

This is .solved theoretically by moans of a theorem of A. T., Cauchy 
(^^37)1 '^iz* writing in the original equation A + ty in place of a, the 
1 unction /(a + iy) becomes = P 4* tQ, where P and Q are each of them 
a rational and integral function (with real coefficients) of (a, y). 
Imagining the point (a, y) to travel along the contour, and considering 
the number of changes of sign from - to -f and from + to - 
of the fraction corresponding to pa.s.sages of the fraction through 
zero (that is, to values for which P becomes =0, disregarding those 
for which Q becomes =0), the difference of these numbers gives the 
number of roots within the contour. 

It is important to remark that the demonstration does not pre- 
suppose the existence of any root ; the contour may be the infinity 
of the plane (such infinity regarded as a contour, or closed curve), 
and in this case it can be shown (and that very easily) that the differ- 
ence of the numbers of changes of sign is - « ; that is, there are within 
the infinite contour, or (what is the same thing) there are in all w roots ; 
thus Cauchy’s theorem contains really the proof of the fundamental 
theorem that a numerical equation of the «th order (not only has 
a numerical root, but) has precisely n roots. It would appear that 
this proof of the fundamental theorem in its most complete form is 
in principle identical with the last proof of K. F. Gauss (1849) of 
the theorem, in the form — A numerical equation of the nth order 
has always a root.^ 

But in the case of a finite contour, the actual determination of the 
difference which gives the number of real roots can be effected only 
in the case of a rectangular contour, by applying to each of its sides 
separately a method such as that of Sturm \s theorem ; and thus the 
actual determination ultimately depends on a method such as that 
of Sturm's theorem. 

Ve^ little has been done in regard to the calculation of the 
imaginary roots of an equation by approximation ; and the question 
is not here considered. 

10. A class of numerical equations which needs to be con- 
sidered is that of the binomial equations (a=a-f 

a complex number). 

* The earlier demonstrations by Euler, Lagrange, &c., relate to the 
case of a numerical equation with real coefficients ; and they consist 
in showing that such equation has always a real quadratic divisor, fur- 
nishing two roots, which are either real or else conjugate imaginaries 
V +/Ji (see J^grange*s £quaHons numiriqMes\. 
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The foregoing conclusions apply, viz. there are always n roots, 
which, it may shown, are all unequal. And these can bo found 
numerically by the extraction of the square root, and of an nth root, 
of real numbers, and by the aid of a table of natural sines and 
cosines.'^ For writing 

« + ^ '/(»’ + ’ 

there is always a real angle \ (positive and less than 2ir), such that 

its cosine and sine are = u and respectively ; that 

+P) 

is, writing for shortness ^(a’ + / 9 ®) = />, we have a + (cos X -f * sin X), 
or the equation is A**-p (cos\-i-» sin X) ; hence ol^erving that 

cos - 4 - 1 sin - \ - cos X 4 1 sin X, a value 01 a is = r/p^ cos - 4 * i sin - ^ 
n nj n nj* 

The formula really gives all the roots, for instead of X we may write 
X4-2ST, 5 a positive or negative integer, and then we have 

^ . • • X-f 25 r\ 

~ ^ n * n j 

which has the n values obtained by giving to s the values o, i, 2 . . . 
« - 1 in succession ; the roots are, it is clear, represented by points 
lying at equal intervals on a circle. But it is more convenient to pro- 
ceed somewhat differently ; taking one of the roots to be so that 
= then assuming x^By^ the equation becomes y" - i =s:o, which 
equation, like the original equation, has precisely n roots (one of them 
being of course =1). And the original equation a^-a-o is thus 
reduced to the more simple equation a" - i — o ; and although the 
theory of this equation is included in the preceding one, yet it is 
proper to state it separately. 

T^he equation a» - 1 = 0 has its several roots expressed in the form 

1, «, w®, . . . w"-*, where may be taken =co 9 *'*^ 4-isin-^; in fact, 
j nn ’ 

<i) having this value, any integer power is =cos— -- 4 i sin — , and 

we thence have (w^)*‘ =cos 2irk + 1 sin 27 rA, = 1, that is, w* is a root of 
the equation. The theory will be resumed further on. 

By what precedes, we are led to the notion (a numerical) of the 
radical regarded as an w- valued function ; any one of these being 
denoted by J^a, then the series of values is J/a, w *ija, . . . <J/a ; 
or we may, if wc please, use J^ja instead of as a symbol to denote 
the fi-valued function. 

As the coefficients of an algebraical equation may be numerical, 
all which follows in regard to algebraical equations is (with, it may 
be, some few modifications) applicable to numerical equations ; and 
hence, concluding for the present this subject, it will oe convenient 
to pass on to algebraical equations. 

Algebraical Equations, 

II. The equation is 

A"-/)iA"-^ 4 - ... ±^n = o, 

and we here assume the existence of roots, viz. we assume that 
there are n quantities a,b, c , , . (in general all of them different, 
but which in particular cases may become equal in sets in any 
manner), such that 

A"-piA"-i 4 -. . .±p, = o; 

or looking at the question in a different point of view, and 
starting with the roots a,b,c . . . as given, we express the product 
of the n factors x-a, x-b, . . .\n iht foregoing form, and thus 
arrive at an equation of the order n having the n roots a, b,c , 
In either case wc have 

Pi ~ Sa, p2 - lab, . . .pn- abc . . . ; 

i.e. regarding the coefficients p^, p^ . . ^ pn ^ given, then we 
assume the existence of roots a, b,c, . . . such that = &c. ; 

or, regarding the roots as given, then we write p^, &c., to 

denote the functions %ib, &c. 

As already c^lained, the epithet algebraical i^ not used in opposi- 
tion to numerical ; an algebraical equation is merely an equation 
wherein the coefficients are not restricted to ’denote, or are not ex- 
plicitly considered as denoting, numbers, ^hat the abstraction is 
legitimate, appears by the‘ simplest example ; in 8a3ring that the 
equation x'^-px-\-q^o has a root x-\{p-{- v(/»“ - 4^)) , we mean that 
writing this value for a the equation becomes an identity, 

/(p*i - 44 '))]’* - p[\ \P H sl[p'^ - 4 f) ! ] + y = o ; and the verification of 
this identity in nowise depenas upon p and q meaning numbers. 
But if it be asked what there is beyond numerics equations included 
in the term algebraical equation, or, again, what is the full extent 
of the meaning attributed to the term — the latter question at any 

* The square root of a 4 - pi can be determined by the extraction of 
square roots of positive real numbers, without the trigonometrical 
tablea 
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roughly stated as follows. If ;r=7 be an approximate value of any 
root, and > + A the correct value, then /(> + A) = o, that is, 

ny)+jny) + ^r{y) + ---=°- 

and tlien, if A be so small that the terms after the second may be 
neglected, f {y) + hf'{y) = o, that is, A - f{y)lf'{y), or the new approxi- 
mate value is x^y ^ f(y)ff'{y) ; and so on, as often as we please. 
It will be observed that .so far nothing has been assumed as to the 
separation of the roots, or even as to the existence of a real root ; 
7 has been taken as the approximate value of a root, but no precise 
meaning has been attached to this expression. The question arises, 
What are the conditions to be satisfied by 7 in order that the process 
may by successive repetitions actually lead to a certain real root of the 
equation ; or that, 7 being an approximate value of a certain real 
root, the new value y- f{y) I f'iy) may be a more approximate value. 

Referring to fig. 1, it is easy to see that if OC represent tlie assumed 
value 7, then, drawing the ordinate CP to meet the curve in P, and 
the tangent PC' to meet the axis in C', we shall have OC' as the new 
approximate value of the root. But observe that there is here a 
real root OX, and that the curve beyond X is convex to the axis ; 
imdcr these conditions the point C' is nearer to X than wa.s C ; and, 
starting with C' instead of C, and proceeding in like manner to draw 
a new ordinate and tangent, an(f so on as often as we please, we 
approximate continually, and that with great rapidity, to the true 
value OX. But if C had been taken on the other side of X, where the 
curve is concave to the axis, the new point C' might or might not 
be nearer to X than was the point C ; and in this case the method, 
if it succeeds at all, does so by accident only, i.e. it may happen 
that C' or some subsequent point comes to be a point C, such that 
OC is a proper approximate value of the root, and then the subsequent 
approximations proceed in the same manner as if this value had been 
assumed in the first instance, all the preceding work being wasted. 



It thus appears that for the proper application of the method we 
require more than the mere separation of the roots. In order to be 
able to approximate to a certain root a, -OX, we require to know 
that, between OX and some value ON, the curve is always convex 
to the axis (analytically, between the two values, f{x) and f{x) must 
have always the same sign). When this i.s .so, the point C may be 
taken anywhere on the proper .side of X, and within the portion XN 
of the axis ; and the process is then the one already explained. 
The approximation is in general a very rapid one. If we know for the 
required root OX the two limits OM, ON such that from M to X the 
curve i.s always concave to the axis, while from X to N it is always 
convex to the axis, — then, taking D anywhere in the portion MX 
and (as before) C in the portion XN, drawing the ordinates DQ, 
CP, and joining the points r, Q by a line whicli meets the axis in D', 
also constructing the |>oint C' by means of the tangent at P as before, 
we have for the required root the new limits OD', OC' ; and pro- 
ceeding in like manner with the points D', C', and so on as often as 
we please, we obtain at each step two limits approximating more and 
more nearly to the required root OX. The process as to the point D', 
translated into ana^sis, is the ordinate process of interpolation. 
Suppose OD^’/S, OC = a, we have approximately /(/3 + A) = /(|S)-f 

*{/(«) whence if the root is /9 + A then A = - 

a - p /(a) — f{p] 

Returning for a moment to Homer’s method, it may be remarked 
that the correction A, to an approximate value o, is therein found 
as a quotient tlie same^'or such as the quotient /(a)-r/'(a) which 
presents itself in Newton's method. The difference is that with 
Homer the integer part of this quotient is taken as the presumptive 
value of A, and the figure is verified at each step. With Newton the 
quotient itself, developed to the proper number of decimal places, 
is taken as the value of A ; if too many decimals are taken, there 
would be a waste of work ; but the error would correct itself at the 
next step. Of cour.se the calculation should be conducted without 
any .such waste of wbrk. 

Imaflnary Theory, 

7, It will be recollected that the expression number and the 
correlative epithet numerical were at the outset used in a wide 


sense, as extending to imaginaries. This extension arises out 
of the theory of eq^uations by a process analogous to that by which 
number, in its original most restricted sense of positive integer 
number, was extended to have the meaning of a real positive 
or negative magnitude susceptible of continuous variation. 

If for a moment number is understood in its most restricted 
sense ^ meaning positive integer number, the solution of a simple 
equation leads to an extension; ax-b = o gives a 

positive fraction, and we can in this manner represent, not 
accurately, but as nearly as we please, any positive magnitude 
whatever; so an equation ax-\-b = o gives -A/a, which 
(approximately as before) represents any negative magnitude. 
We thus arrive at the extended signification of number as a 
continuously varying positive or negative magnitude. Such 
numbers may be added or subtracted, multiplied or divided 
one by anotheV, and the result is always a number. Now from 
a quadric equation we derive, in like manner, the notion of a 
complex or imaginary number such as is spoken of above. The 
equation is not (in the foregoing sense, number == real 

number) satisfied by any numerical value whatever of x ; but 
we assume that there is a number which we call i, satisfying the 
equation i*® -f i =- 0, and then taking a and h any real numbers, 
we form an expression such as a + Ai, and use the expression 
number in this extended sense : any two such numbers may be 
added or subtracted, multiplied or divided one by the other, 
and the result is always a number. And if we consider first 
a quadric equation x® 4 - />x -f 17 = o where p and q are real numbers, 
and next tlie like equation, where p and q are any numbers 
whatever, it can be shown that there exists for x a numerical 
value which satisfies the equation ; or, in other words, it can 
be shown that the equation has a numerical root. The like 
theorem, in fact, holds good for an equation of any order whatever ; 
but suppose for a moment that this was not the case ; say that 
there was a cubic equation + with numerical 

coefficients, not satisfied by any numerical value of x, we should 
have to establish a new imaginary / satisfying some such equation, 
and should then have to consider numbers of the form a + A;, or 
perhaps a + A; + c;*® (a, A, c numbers a 4- pi of the kind heretofore 
considered), — first we should be thrown back on the quadric 
equation x®4-/>x + g=o, /> and q being now numbers of the last- 
mentioned extended form — non constat that every such equation 
has a numerical root— and if not, we might be led to other 
imaginaries A, /, &c., and so on ad infinitum in inextricable 
confusion. 

But in fact a numerical equation of any order whatever has 
always a numerical root, and thus numbers (in the foregoing 
sense, number - quantity of the form a 4 Pi) form {what real 
numbers do not) a universe complete in itself, such that starting 
in it we are never led out of it. There may very well be, and 
perhaps are, numbers in a more general sense of the term 
(quaternions are not a case in point, as the ordinary laws of 
combination are not adhered to), but in order to have to do with 
such numbers (if any) we must start with them. 

8. The capital theorem as regards numeri^l equations thus 
is, every numerical equation has a numerical root ; or for 
shortness (the meaning being as before), every equation has a 
root. Of course the theorem is the reverse of self-evident, md 
it requires proof ; but provisionally assuming it as true, we derive 
from it the general theory of numerical equations. As the term 
root was introduced in the course of an explanation, it will be 
convenient to give here the formal definition. 

A number a such that substituted for x it makes the function 
x^^-piX*-^ . . . ±/>n to be =0, or say such that it satisfies the 
equation /(^r)-o, is said to be a root of the equation ; that Is, a 
being a root, we have 

. . . ±pn=o,or8ay/(fl) = o; 

and it is then easily shown that x-a is a factor of the function f{x), 
viz. that we have /(x) = (ir-fl)/,(r), where f^ix) is a function 
- g ar "-3 . . . of the order »-i, with numerical co- 

efficients . . . qn-i‘ 

In general a is not a root of the equation f^{x)=o, but it may be w 
— i.e. fi(x) may contain the factor x-a; when this is so, f{x) will 
contain the factor {x - «)» ; writing then f{x) = (x - a)^ f^(x), and assum- 
ing that a is not a root of the equation f^{x)-Q, x^ais then said to 
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and <; = 3, <; = 4orc = 3, «?=4) or else a, b to be 3, a and c, to be i, 2 ; 
and it therefore in effect determines (a + 6)* + (c + to be =370, 
and not any other value ; that is, [a + + (c + dy\ as having a 

single value, must be determinable rationally. And we can in the 
same way account for cases of failure as regards particular equations ; 
thus, the roots being i, 2, 3, 4 us before, a%-2 determines a to be 
I and b to be == 2, but if the roots had been 1,2,4, ib then a^b = 16 
does not uiiiauely determine a,b but only makes them to be 1,16 or 
2,4 respectively. 

As to the a posteriori proof, assume, for instance, 
t^=ab->r cd, yj = (a 4 bf + (c + d)\ 

= ac + hd, y^=^{a + c)*’ 4- {h + d f^ 
t^^ad-{- bCy y.i — (a + d)^ + (^ + • 


then + yu + ya, f iVi + will be respectively 

symmetrical functions of the roots ol the quartic, and therefore 
rational and integral functions of the coefficients ; that is, they 
will be known. 

Suppose for a moment that fj, f., are all known ; then the 
equations being linear in y,, y.,, y^ these can be expressed rationally 
in terms of the coefficients and of /.j, ; that is, yj, y„, y^ will be 

known. But observe further that is obtained as a function of 
fu ht l\\ symmetrical as regards ; it can therefore be expressed 
as a rational function of f, and of ZjjZj,, and thence as a rational 
function of and ()f ^ Z„ + + Zj/., + ; but these last are 

symmetrical functions of the roots, and as such they are expressible 
rationally in terms of the coefficients \ that is, Vj will be expressed 
as a rational function of Zj and of the coefficienis ; or Zj (alone, not 
, or being known, y^ will be rationally determined. 


16. We now consider the question of the algebraical solution 
of equations, or, more accurately, that of the solution of equations 
by radicals. 


In the case of a quadric equation - /);r + ^ = o, we can by the 
assistance of the sign pj{ ) or ( )i find an expression for ;r as a 
2* valued function of the coefficients q such that substituting 
this value in the equation, the equation is thereby identically 
satisfied ; it has been found that this expression is 

and the equation is on this account .said to be algebraically solvable, 
or more accurately solvable by radicals. Or we may by writing 
,t - - i/? + -P reduce the equation to z- - i(/J- * 4^), viz. to an equation 
of the form z---a ; and in virtue of its being thus reducible wc say 
that the original equation i.s solvable by radicals. And the question 
for an equation ol any higlier order, say of the order w, is, can we 
l)y means of radicals (that is, by aid of the sign ^/( ) or ( )’ using 
as many as we plea.se of such signs and with any values of w) find 
an n-valued function (or any function) of the coefficients which 
substituted for x in the equation shall satisfy it identically ? 

It will be observed that the coefficients p, q . , . arc not explicitly 
considered as numbers, but e%'en if they do denote numbers, the 
question whether a numerical equation admits of solution by radicals 
is wlioUy unconnected with the before -mentioned theorem of the 
existence of the n roots of such an equation. It does not even 
iollow that in the case of a numerical equation solvable by radicals 
the algebraical solution gives the numerical solution, but this requires 
explanatiou. Consider first a numerical quadric equation with 
imaginary coefficients. In the formula x = ^{p± x^(/>''^ ~ 4^)1 , sub- 
stituting for p, q tlieir given numerical values, we obtain for x an 
expression ol tlic iorm ± \/(7-f fh), where a, 7, 5 are 

real numbers. This expre.ssion substituted for x in the quadric 
equation would satisfy it identically, and it is thus an algebraical 
solution; but there is no obvious a priori reason why 
should have a value = c 4 diy where c and d are real numbers cal- 
culable by the extraction of a root or roots of real numbers ; however 
the case is (what there was no a priori right to expect) that ^^(7 4- 5t) 
has such a value calculable by means of the radical expressions 
\^{ \/(7‘‘^ + 5-) + 7} : and hence the algebraical .solution of a numerical 
quadric equation does in every case give the numerical solution. The 
case of a numerical cubic equation will be considered presently. 

17. A cubic equation can be solved by radicals. 

Taking for greater simplicity the cubic in the reduced form 
o, and assuming x-a + by this will be a solution if only 
^ab = q and a^ + b^-ry equations which give («•' ~ =■ r- ~ a 

quadric eq^uation solvable by radicals, and giving a’’ - b^= 
a 2- valued function of the coefficients : combining this with a^4-6* 
= r, we have = i 4: ^^(r® - a 2-valued function: we then 

have a by means of a cube root, viz. 

a 6-valued function of the coefficients; but tHfen, writing q = bf^a, we 
have, as may be shown, a 4 a 3-valued function of the coefficients ; 
and x^a-\-D is the required solution by radicals. It would have 
been wrong to complete the solution by writing 

for then a 4* 6 would have been given as a 9- valued function having 
only 3 of its values roots, and the other 6 values being irrelevant. 
Observe that in this last process we make no use of the equation 


^ah=qy in its original form, but use only the derived equation 
implied in, but not implying, the original form. 

An interesting variation of the solution is to write Af**!a6(tt + 6), 

giving + b^)-r and 3a%’’ = or say a'* 4- 6^ = aYb^ - \q ; 

and consequently 

i.e. here a®, Z>® are each of them a 2-valued function, but as the only 
effect of altering the sign of the quadric radical is to interchange 
d‘\ 6", they may be regarded as each of them 1 -valued ; a and b 
are each of them 3-varued (for observe that here only a-’i®, not aby 
is given) ; and «6(a4-/>) thus is in appearance a 9- valued function ; 
but it can easily be shown that it is (as it ought to be) -only 3-valued. 

In the case of a numerical cubic, even when the coefficients are real, 
substituting their values in the expression 

=• I'li } j + i m ' ^7^)) ]» 

this may depend on an expression of the form <5/(7 4- it) where 
7 and d are real numbers (it will do so if r® - rf<tq^ is a negative num- 
ber), and then we cannot by the extraction of any root or roots of 
real positive numbers reduce ^(7 i fif) to the form ( +diy r and d 
real number.s ; hence here the algebraical solution does not give the 
numerical solution, and we have here the so-called irreducible 
case " of a cubic equation. By what precedes there is nothing in 
this that might not have been expected : the algebraical solution 
makes the solution depend on the extraction ol the cube root of 
a number, and there was no rea.son for expecting this to be a real 
number. It is well known that the case in question is that wherein 
the three roots of the numerical cubic equation are all real ; if the 
roots are two imaninar>% one real, then contrariwise the quantity 
under the cube root is real ; and the algebraical solution gives 
the numerical one. 

The irreducible case is solvable by a trigonometrical formula, but 
this is not a solution by radicals ; it consists in effect in reducing the 
given numerical cubic (not to a cubic of the form z‘' = a, solvable by 
the extraction of a cube root, but) to a cubic of the form 4 a^‘ - 
corresponding to the equation 4cos®i?- 3 cos <? = cos 36^ which serves 
to determine cosZl when cos 30 is known. The theory is applicable 
to an algebraical culiic equation ; say that .such an equation, if it 
can Ihj reduced to the form 4.V'- 3 a-~«, is solvable by '* trisection ” 
— then the general cubic equation is solvable by triscction. 

18. A quartic equation is solvable by radicals : and it is to be 
remarked that the existence of such a solution depends on the 
existence of 3-valued functions such as ab 4 cd of the four roots 
(a, by c, d): by what precedes ab-^cd is the root of a cubic 
equation, which equation is solvable by radicals : hence ab-^ cd 
can be found by radicals ; and since abed is a given function, ab 
and cd can then be found by radicals. But by what precedes, 
if ah be known then any similar function, say o 4 - is obtainable 
rationally ; and then from the values of a 4 -^ and ah we may by 
radicals obtain the value of a or by that is, an expression for the 
root of the given quartic equation : the expression ultimately 
obtained is 4- valued, corresponding to the different values of the 
several radicals which enter therein, and we have thus the ex- 
pression by radicals of each of the four roots of the quartic 
equation. But when the quartic is numerical the same thing 
happens as in the cubic, and the algebraical solution does not in 
every case give the numerical one. 

It will be understood from the foregoing explanation as to the 
quartic how in the next following case, that ot the quintic, the question 
of the solvabihty by radicals depends on the existence or non- 
existence of A-valued functions of the five roots (a, t, c, d, e ) ; the 
fundamental theorem is the one already stated, a rational function 
of five letters, if it has less than 5, cannot have more than 2 values, 
that is, there are no 3-valued or 4- valued functions of 5 letters : and 
by reasoning depending in part upon this theorem, N. H. Abel (1824) 
showed that a general quintic equation is not solvable l)y radicals ; 
and a fortiori the general equation of any order higher than 5 is not 
solvable by radicals. 

19. The general theory of the solvability of an equation by radicals 

depends fundamentally on A. T. Vandermonde's remark (1770) 
that, supposing an equation is solvable by Adicals, and that we have 
therefore an algebraical expression of x in terms of the coefficients, 
then substituting for the coefficients their values in terms of the roots, 
the resulting expression must reduce itself to any one at pleasure of 
the roots a, 6, c . . . ; thus in the case of the quadric equation, in the 
expression ^ = i {/> 4- ~ a 4 ) } » substituting for p and q their vaJues, 

and observing that (a 4- 6)® - ^ab = (« - fe)®, this becomes at = J {a 4. 6 4- 

the value being a or b according as the radical is taken 
to be 4- (a - 6) or - (a - b). 

So in the cubic e<raation x* - px'^ + qx the roots are a, by Cy 

and if u is used to denote an imaginary cube root of unity, 4- w 4* 
1=0, then writing for shortness p==a + b + Cy L = a 4- w6 4- Ms 
a4-«*f>4'wc, it is at once seen that LM, and therefore also 
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(L* - M®)* are symmetrical functions of the roots, and consequently 
rational functions of the coefficients : hence 

is a rational function of the coefficients, which when these are 
replaced by their values as functions of the roots becomes, according 
to the sign given to the quadric radical, or M ‘; taking it =L®, 
the cube root of the expression has the three values L, wL, ; 
and LM divided by the same cube root has therefore the values 
M, w^M, wM; whence finally the expression 

has the three values 

i(/> + L + M), i(/> + wL + + + 

that is, these are =a, b, c respectively. If the value M“ had been 
taken instead of T-®, then the expression would have had the same 
three values a, b, c. Comparing the solution given for the cubic 

+ - r = o, it will readily be seen that the two solutions are 

identical, and that the function r® - under the radical sign must 
(by aid of the relation /> = o which subsists in this case) reduce itself 
to (T.® - M®)® ; it is only by each radical being equal to a rational 
function of the roots that the final expression can become equal to 
the roots a, fc, c respectively. 

20. The formulae for the cubic were obtained by J. L. Lagrai^e 
(1770-1771) from a different point of view. Upon examining 
and comparing the principal known methods for the solution of 
algebraical equations, he found that they all ultimately depended 
upon finding a “ resolvent ” equation of which the root is 
a + kib + arc + M + . . . , w being an imaginary root of unity, 
of the same order as the equation ; e*.g. for the cubic the root is 

+ (i> an imaginary cube root of unity. Evidently the 

method gives for a quadric equation, which is the “ resolvent ” 
equation in this particular case. 

For a quartic the formulae present themselves in a somewhat 
different form, by reason that 4 is not a prime number. Attempt- 
ing to apply it to a quintic, wc seek for the eejuation of which the 
root is (fl + o)6 + <o2<; + <ij“J + (uV), o) an imaginary fifth root of 
unity, or rather the fifth power thereof (a + + airc + <0 V 4 ; 

this is a 24-valued function, but if we consider the four values 
corresponding to the roots of unity w, <d-, w^, viz. the values 

(a ’j- (0 h + orc + 

{a + -i u)-*c + w 
(a -h or^b -f w c + uf^d + 

(a + u)*b + ur'c + M + u e)®, 

any symmetrical function of these, for instance their sum, is a 
6-valued function of the roots, and may therefore be determined 
by means of a sextic equation, the coefficients whereof are rational 
functions of the coefficients of the original quintic equation ; the 
conclusion being that the solution of an equation of the fifth order 
is made to depend upon that of an equation of the sixth order. 
This is, of course, useless for the solution of the quintic equation, 
which, as already mentioned, does not admit of solution by 
radicals ; but the equation of the sixth order, Lagrange’s re- 
solvent sextic, is very important, and is intimately connected 
with all the later investigations in the theory. 

21. It is to be remarked, in regard to the question of solv- 

ability by radicals, that not only the coefficients are taken to 
be arbitrary, but it is assumed that they are represented each 
by a single letter, or say rather that they arc not so expressed 
in terms of other arbitrary quantities as to make a solution 
possible. If the coefficients are not all arbitrary, for instance, 
if some of them are zero, a sextic equation might be of the 
form + + + and so be solvable as a cubic; or 

if the coefficients of the sextic are given functions of the six 
arbitrary quantities a, f,y, such that the sextic is really 
of the form (x® + ax + b)ix* 4 ^x^ + dx- + ^x + /) - o, then it breaks 
up into the equations x- + ax+^ = o, x*+c:^ + dx^ + €x+f^o, 
and is consequently solvable by radicals ; so also if the form 
is (x-aXx-b'%x-c)(x-dXx-e){x-f)^o, then the equation 
is solvable by radicals, — in this extreme case rationally. Such 
cases of solvability are self-evident ; but they are enough 
to show that the general theorem of the non-solvability by 
radicals of an equation of the fifth or any higher order does not 
in any wise exclude for sAh orders the existence of particular 
equations solvable by radicals, and there are, in fact, extensive 
classes of equations which are thus solvable; the binomial 
equations x** - 1 «o present an instance. 


22. It has already been shown how the several roots of the equation 

- 1 = o can be expressed in the form cos + i sin but the 

question is now that of the algebraical solution (or solution by 
radicals) of this equation. There is always a root = 1 ; if w be any 
other root, then obviously w, w®, . . . are all of them roots ; 
contains the factor ;r - i, and it thus appears that w, w'**, . . . are 
the « - I roots of the equation 

xn-i + + . . .+x+i“0; 

we have, of course, + . . , + w + 1 = o. 

It is proper to distinguish the cases n prime and n composite ; 
and in the latter case there is a distinction according as the prime 
factors of n are simple or multiple. By way of illustration, suppose 
successively « = 1 5 and n—ij; in the former case, if a be an imagmary 
root of - 1 = o (or root of x® + 4 i = o), and /S an imaginary root 
of ;r® - 1 = o (or root of r* + at® + 4 - at 4 i = o), then (d may be taken 

=a/ 9 ; the successive powers thereof, a/ 3 , o^, /!<, a) 9 ®, 

o, a% a^, aV» are the roots of 4 .r^®4 . . . 4 at 4 1 = o ; 

the solution thus depends on the solution of the equations at* - i = o 
and In the latter case, if a be an imaginary root of 

Af« -1=0 (or root of at* + at 4 1 - o), then the equation at® - 1 =r o gives 
A'®=1, O, or a-; Ar ®-1 gives a'=i, er, or a’*; and the solution thus 
depends on the solution of the equations a® - i o, at® - a - o, at® - a- - o. 
The first equation has the roots i, a, a-* ; if j8 be a root of either of the 
otheri>, say if ^ = a, then assuming w = / 3 , the successive powers ore 
fi, a, aja, ajS-, a®, a% which are the roots of the equation 

A® 4 -Af' + ... 4 A? 4 ‘I=o. 

It thus appears that the only case which need be considered is that 
of n a prime number, and writing (as is more usual) f in place of w, 
we have f , r'-*, f®, . . . r" ' as the (♦» - 1 ) roots of the reduced equation 
xn~.i 4. a;«--+ . . . + A' + 1 - o ; 

then not only r" - i - o, but also 4 r” ® 4 . . . 4 r 4 J =0. 

23. The process of solution due to Karl Friedrich Gauss (1801) 

depends essentially on the arrangement of the roots in a certain 
order, viz. not as above, with the indices of r in arithmetical 
progression, but with their indices in geometrical progression ; 
the prime number n has a certain number of prime roots g, 
which are such that g” ^ is the lowest power of g, which is = 1 
to the modulus n ; or, what is the same thing, that the series of 
powers I, g, g '^, . . . g" each divided by n, leave (in a different 
order) the remainders i, 2, 3, , . . « - 1 ; hence giving to r in 
succession the indices i, g, g-, . . . g’‘ ^ we have, in a different 
order, the whole series of roots r, r-, . . r'‘ *. 

In the most simple case, n - 5, the equation to be solved is at^ + at® 4 
x^ + x-h j = 0 ; here 2 is a prime root of 5, and the order of the roots 
is f, r*, f®. The Gaussian process consists in forming an equation 
for determining the periods Pj, I'g, -r + ri and r“4H respectively, 
— these being such tliat the symmetrical functions P14P2, PjPa are 
rationtdlv determinable : in fact Pj 4 l^= - i, P,p2~ (r 4 ri)(i'“ 4 f'®), 
+ + -f ri 4 r + r», = - i . “ Pj, 1 ’.^ are thus the roots 

of «®4 M - 1 — o ; and taking them to be known, they are themselves 
broken up into subperiods, in the present case .single terms, r and ri 
lor Pj, and r® for Pg ; the symmetrical functions of these are then 
rationally determined in terms of Pj and P.j ; thus f4-r*^J*j,f.ri = i, 
or f, H are the roots of - l\u -hJ^o. The mode of division is more 
clearly seen for a larger value of n ; thus, for w = 7 a prime root is 
= 3, and the arrangement of the roots is r, r®, r®, f®, r®. We may 

form either 3 periods each of 2 terms, P^, P^-r + r*^,r^ + r*, r'‘* + r^ 
respectively; or else 2 periods cacli of 3 terms, P,, — r + 

f®4r®4r® respectively ; in each case the symmetrical functions of 
the periods are rationally determinable : thus in the case of the two 
periods P|4P2= -i, P^P^^S 4 r 4 ♦’®4 r» 4- ri 4 4 f®, =2; and the 
periods being known the symmetrical functions of the several terms 
of each period are rationally determined in terms of the periods, thus 
r + r^ + r* = P^, r,r" + r.r^-i-r'‘^,r* = P,j, f.r®.ri=i. 

The theory was further developed by Lagrange (1808), who, 
applying his general process to the equation in question, x”' ^ 4 
x’*”'-* 4 ... 4 X 4 1 * 0 (the roots a^b^c ... being the several powers 
of r, the indices in geometrical progression as above), showed 
that the function (a 4 4 4 . . .y^~^ was in this case a given 

function of w with integer coefficients. 

Reverting to the before-mentioned particular equation a* 4 at® 4 
A* H' A 4 I = o, it is very interesting to compare the process of solution 
with that for the solution of the general quartic the roots whereof are 

UfLCjd. • 

Take w, a root of the equation ti»* - 1 = 0 (whence u; is ss i, - 1 , 
or - i, at pleasure), and consider the expression 
(a 4 wfc 4 (ly^c 4 

the developed value of this is 

es <ri4*6^4c*4£f^4 6(<i®c® 4 4 i 2 {a^bd 4 b^ca 4 4 

4 w l4(a®6 4 4 c® 4 (Pa) + 12 (a*cd 4 b^da 4 (^ab 4 (Pbo)} 

+ w* j6(a«fc® 4 W 4 4 (Pa^) 4 + d^b) 4 24abcd) 

4 w® 4 6 ®a 4 c ®6 4 d'^c) 4 i2{(Pbc 4 b'^cd 4 c^da 4 d/^ab)} 
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that is, this is a 6-valued function of a, Cf d, the root of a sextic 
(which is, in fact, solvable by radicals ; but this is not here material). 

If, however, a, b, c, d denote the roots r, r'-*, H, of the special 
equation, then the expression becomes 

H + »^ + r + r^ + 6(i + + + + 

+ w {4(1 + 1 +i +1 ) + 12(>'M r' + r +r2y 

+ w2{6(r 4 + f * + f‘‘) + 4(r= + ri + + r ) . 

+ w=’| 4 (rH + + + + y +^34.^4). 

viz. this is 


- - I + 4w + I4W- ~ i6w^, 


a completely determined value. That is, we have 

(r + iaf^ + = - I + 4« + I4w''* - l6&r*, 

which result contains the solution of the equation. If w = 1, we have 
(r + r3 4.y4 4,y.'i)4^ - i,then (r + H f**)* = 25; 

if « — f, then wc have {r - r* + i{f“ - = -15 + 2ot ; and if w = - «, 

then {r - ~ f’’)] ■* = - 15 - 20t ; the solution may be completed 

without difficulty. 

The result is perfectly general, thus n being a prime number, 
r a root of the equation x” ' ^ + 2^^ ^ + . , . + ac + 1 - o, w a root of 
(u«-i -1=0, and g a prime root of = i (mod. «), then 
(r + + . . . + 

is a given function Mf, + Mj(u . . . + integer co- 

efficients, and by the extraction of (n--i)th roots of this and 
similar expressions wc ultimately obtain r in terms of o), which is 
taken to be known ; the equation x“ - 1 = 0, m a prime number, 
is thus solvable by radicals. In particular, if w - i be a power of 2, 
the solution (by either process) requires the extraction of s^quare 
roots only ; and it was thus that Gauss discovered that it was 
possible to construct geometrically the regular polygons of 17 
sides and 257 sides respectively. Some interesting developments 
in regard to the theory were obtained by C. G. J. Jacobi (1837) ; 
sec the memoir “ Ueber die Kreistheilung, u.s.w.,” Crelle, t. xxx. 
(1846). 

The equation ' ^ + . . . + x + 1 = 0 has been considered for its 
own sake, but it also serves as a specimen of a class of equations 
solvable by radicals, considered by N. H. Abel (1828), and since 
called Abelian equations, viz. for the Abelian equation of the 
or .er «, if x be any root, the roots are x, OXf 6^-x, . . . {Ox 
being a rational function of x, and 6^'*x==x) ; the theory is, in fact, 
very analogous to that of the aljove particular case. 

A more general theorem obtained by Abel ib as follows :-;-If the 
roots of an equation of any order arc connected together in such 
wise that all the roots can be expressed rationally in terms of 
any one of them, say x ; if, moreover, Ox, O^x being any two of the 
root.s, we have OO^x - O^Ox, live equation will be solvable algebraically. 
It i.s proper to refer also to Abel’s definition of an irreducible equation : 

-an equation 0 a' = o, the coefficients of which are rational functions 
of a certain number of known quantities a, fc, c . . . , is called irreducible 
wlien it is impossible to exjiress its roots by an equation of an inferior 
degree, the coefficients of which are also rational functions of a, h, c.,. 
(or, what is the same thing, when (jtx does not break up into factors 
which are rational functions of a,h, c . . Abel applied his theory 
to the equations which present themselves in the division of the 
elliptic functions, but not to the modular equations. 

24. But the theory of the algebraical solution of equations 
in its most complete form wa.s established by Evariste Galois 
(born October 1811, killed in a duel May 1832 \ see his collected 
works, LiouvtUe, t. xL, 1846). The definition of an irreducible 
equation resembles Abel’s, — ^an equation^ is reducible when it 
admits of a rational divisor, irreducible in the contrary case ; 
only the word rational is used in this extended sense that, in 
connexion with the coefficients of the given equation, or with the 
irrational quantities (if any) whereof these are composed, he 
considers any number of other irrational quantities called 
“ adjoint radicals,” and he terms rational any rational function 
of the coefficients (or the irrationals whereof they are composed) 
and of these adjoint r^idicals ; the epithet irreducible is thus taken 
either absolutely or in a relative sense, according to the system of 
adjoint radicals which are taken into account. For instance, 
the equation x^ + x^ + x" + x4-i— 0 ; the left hand side has here 
no rational divisor, and the equation is irreducible ; but^ this 
function is*=(x® + Jx+i)““| 5 c*> and it has thus the irre,tional 
divisors x^ + i(i+ x* + J(i-* x/ 5 )^ + ^i these, if 

we adjoin the radical are rational, and the equation is no 
longer irreducible. In the case of a given equation, assumed to be 
irreducible, the problem to solve the equation is, in fact, that of 


finding radicals by the adjunction of which the equation becomes 
reducible ; for instance, the general quadric equation + />x + 
^=o is irreducible, but it becomes reducible, breaking up into 
rational linear factors^, when we adjoin the radical J{\^ ~ q)- 

The fundamental theorem is the Proposition I. of the *’ M^moire 
sur les conditions de r6solubilit^ des Equations par radicaux ; 
viz. given an equation of which a, b, c , , . are the m roots, there is 
always a group of permutations of the letters c . . * possessed 
of the following properties : — 

1. Every function of the roots invariable by the substitutions 
of the group is rationally known. 

2. Reciprocally every rationally determinable function of the 
roots is invariable by the substitutions of the group. 

Here by an invariable function is meant not only a function of 
which the form is invariable by the substitutions of the group, but 
iurther, one of which the value is invariable by these substitutions : 
for instance, if the equation be 0(;ir) = o, then <^(;r) is a function of the 
roots invariable by any sub.stitution whatever. And in saying that 
a function is rationally known, it is meant that its value is expressible 
rationally in terms of the coefficients and of the adjoint quantities. 

For instance in the case of a general equation, the group is simply 
the system of the 1.2.3. * • ^ permutations of all the roots, since, 
ill this ca.se, the only rationally determinable functions are the sym- 
metric functions of the roots. 

In the case of the equation ... + ;r 4 1 - o, « a prime number, 
a,b^c . . .k-r,fo, r 9 ^ . . . wffiere is a prime root of n, then the 
group is the cyclical group abc . , , k, be . . . ka, , , . kab . . . ;, that is, 
in this particular ca.se the number of the permutations of the group 
is equal to the order of the equation. 

This notion of the group of the original equation, or of the group of 
the equation as varied by the adj unction of a scries of radicals, scorns 
to be the fundamental one in Galois’s theory. But the problem of 
solution by radicals, instead of being the sole object of the theory, 
apiiears as the first link of a long chain of questions relating to the 
transformation and classification of irrationals. 

Returning to the question of solution by radicals, it will be readily 
understood that by the adjunction of a radical the group may be 
diminished ; for instance, in the case of the general cubic, where the 
group is that of the six permutations, by the adjunction of the square 
root which enters into the solution, the group is reduced to ahe^ 
he a, cab ; that is, it becomes possible to cxjiress rationally, in terms 
of the coefficients and of the adjoint square root, any function such 
as 4 4- which i.s not altered by the cyclical substitution 

a into 6, b into c, i into a. And hence, to determine whether an 
equation of a given form is .solvable by radicals, the course of in- 
vestigation is to inquire wJiclher, by the successive adjunction of 
radicals, it is possible to reduce the original group of the equation 
so as to make it ultimately consist of a single permutation. 

The condition in order that an equation of a given prime order n 
may be solvable by radicals was in tliis way obtained — in the first 
instance in the form (.scarcely intelligible without further explana- 
tion) that every function of the roots x,, x^ . . . x,„ invariable by the 
substitutions Xak^b for x^i must be rationally known ; and then 
in the equivalent form that the resolvent equation of the order 
1 . 2 ...(»- 2) must have a rational root. In particular, the condition 
in order that a quinlic equation may be solvable is that Lagrange's 
resolvent of the order 6 may have a rational factor, a result obtained 
from a direct inve.stigatio’n in a valuable memoir by E. Luther, 
Crelle, t. xxxiv. (1847). 

Among other results demonstrated or announced by Galois may 
be mentioned those relating to the modular equations in the theory 
of elliptic functions ; for the transformations of the orders 5, 7, ii, 
the modular equations of the orders h, 8, 12 are depressible to the 
orders 5, 7, 1 1 respectively ; but for the transformation, n a prime 
number greater than 11, the depression is impossible. 

The general theory of Galois in regard to tlie solution of equations 
was completed, and some of the demonstrations supplied by E. 
Betti (1852). See also J. A. Serret’s Cours d’algdbre supineure, 2nd 
ed. (1854) ; 4th ed. (i877-'i878). 

25. Returning to quintic equations, George Birch Jerrard 
(1835) established the theorem that the general quintic equation 
is by the extraction of only square and cubic roots reducible to 
the form x^ 4 ax 4 /> = o, or what is the same thing, to x^ + x 4 ^ = o. 
The actual reduction by means of Isclymhausen’s theorem was 
effected by Charles Hermite in connexion with his elliptic- 
function solution of the quintic equation (1858) in a very elegant 
manner. It was shown by Sir James Cockle and Robert Harley 
(1858-1859) m connexion with the Jerrardian form, and by 
Arthur Cayley (1861), that Lagrange’s resolvent equation of the 
sixth order can be replaced by a more simjde sextic equation 
occupying a like place in the theory. 

The theory of the modular equations, more particularly for the 
case «=*5, has been studied by C. Hermite, L. Kronecker and 
F. Brioschi. In the case n — 5 , the modular equation of the order 6 
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depends, as already mentioned, on an equation of the order 5 ; 
and conversely the general quintic equation may be made to 
depend upon this modular equation of the order 6 j that is, 
assuming the solution of this modular equation, we can solve 
(not by radicals) the general quintic equation ; this is Hermite\s 
solution of the general quintic equation by elliptic functions 
(1858) ; it is ansdogous to the before-mentioned trigonometrical 
solution of the cubic equation. The theory is reproduced and 
developed in Brioschi’s memoir, “ tJber die Aufldsung der 
Gleichungen vom funften Grade,” Math, AnnaUn, t. xiii. 
(1877-1878). 

26. The great modem work, reproducing the theories of Galois, 
and exhibiting the theory of ugcbraic equations as a whole, is C. 
Jordan’s Traite des substitutions et des Equations algibriques (Paris, 
1870). The work is divided into four books— book i., preliminary, 
relating to the theory of congruences ; book ii. is in two chapters, 
the first relating to substitutions in general, the second to substitu- 
tions defined analyticafly, and chiefly to linear substitutions ; book 
iii. has four chapters the first discussing the principles of the general 
theory, the other three containing ai)j>lications to algebra, geometry, 
and the theory of transcendents ; lastly, book iv., divided into seven 
chapters, contains a determination ol the general t3ri)es of equations 
solvable by radicals, and a complete system of classification of these 
types. A glance through the index will show the vast extent which 
the theory has assumed, and the form of general conclusions arrived 
at ; thus, in book iii., the algebraical applications comprise Abelian 
equations, equations of Galois ; the geometrical ones com[uise Q. 
Hesse’s equation, R. F. A. Clebsch’s equations, lines on a quartic 
surface having a nodal line, singular points of E. E. Kummer’s 
surface, lines on a cubic surface, problems of contact ; the applica- 
tions to the theory of transcenaents comprise circular functions, 
elliptic functions (including division and the modular equation), 
hypereUiptic functions, solution of equations by transcendents. 
And on this last subject, solution of eqjiations by transcendents, 
we may quote the result — “ the solution of the general equation of 
an order superior to five cannot be made to depend upon that of the 
equations for the division of the circular or elliptic functions ” ; 
and again (but with a reference to a possible case of exception), 

" the general equation cannot be solved by aid of the equations which 
give the division of the hypereUiptic functions into an odd number 
of parts.” (See also Groups, Theory ok.) (A. C'a.) 

Bibliography. — For the general theory see W. S. Burnside and 
A. W. Panton, The Theory of Equations (4th ed., 1890 >1901) ; the 
Galoisian theory is treated in G. B, Matthews, Algebraic Equations 
(1907). See also the Ency. d. math. HVss. vol. ii. 

EQUATION OF THE CENTRE, in astronomy, the angular 
distance, measured around the centre of motion, by which a 
planet moving in an ellipse deviates from the mean position which 
It would occupy if it moved uniformly. Its amount is the correc- 
tion which must be applied positively or negatively to the mean 
anomaly in order to obtain the true anomaly. It arises from the 
ellipticity of the orbit, is zero at pericentre and apocentre, and 
reaches its greatest amount nearly midway between these points. i 
(See Anomaly and Orbit.) 

EQUATION OF TIME, the difference between apparent time, 
determined by the meridian passage of the real sun, and mean 
time, determined by the passage of the mean sun. It goes 
through a double period in the course of a year. Its amount 
varies a fraction of a minute for the same date, from year to year 
and from one longitude to another, on the same day. The follow- 
ing table shows an average value for any date and for the Green- 
wich meridian for a number of years, from which the actual 
v alue will seldom deviate more than 20 seconds until after 1950. 
The + sign indicates that the real sun reaches the meridian after 
‘.•ean noon ; the - sign before mean noon. 


Table of the Equation of Time. 
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m. 
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m. 

s. 

Jan. 1 

+ 3 

26 

Mar. I 

+ 12 

39 

May 

I - 2 

55 

9 

5 

45 

6 

11 

35 



27 

TI 

7 

51 

II 

10 

20 


” -3 
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8 
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16 -3 

51 

21 

11 

19 

21 

7 

30 


21 -3 

40 

26 

12 


26 

5 

59 


26 - 3 

16 

Feb. I 

+ 13 

42 

Apr. 1 

+ 4 

9 

June 

I - 2 

32 

9 

14 

14" 

6 

2 

40 


6 -1 

44 

II 

14 

25 

f*n 

+ I 

15 


11 -0 

48 

19 

14 

17 

16 

- 0 

3 


16+0 

14 

21 

13 

52 

21 

- 1 

12 
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19 

36 

13 

11 

26 

- 2 

10 
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24 
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ni. 

s. 



in. 

s. 



m. 

8. 

July I 

+ 3 

26 

Sept. 

I 

+ 0 

Q 

Nov. 

I 

-16 

18 

6 

4 

21 


6 

- I 

28 


6 

-16 

19 

II 

5 

8 


II 

- 3 

10 


II 

“I5 

58 

16 

5 

44 


16 

- 4 

55 


16 

-15 

15 

21 

6 

8' 


21 

- 6 

41 


21 

-14 

12 

26 

6 

18 


26 

- 8 

25 


26 

- 12 

49 

Aug. I 

+ 6 

10 

Oct. 

1 

- 10 

5 

Dec. 

I 

- 1 1 

7 

6 

5 

47 


6 

11 

38 


6 
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9 

11 

5 

9 


1 1 

“ 13 

2 


1 1 

9 

57 

16 

4 

17 


I9 

-14 

14 


1 6 

- 4 

35 

21 

3 

12 


21 

- 15 

11 


21 

— 2 

7 

26 

I 

55 


26 

15 

52 


26 

+ 0 

23 


EQUATOR (Late Lat. aequator, from aequare, to make equal), 
in geography, that great circle of the earth, equidistant from the 
two poles, which divides the northern from the southern hemi- 
sphere and lies in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the earth ; 
this is termed the ” geographical ” or “ terrestrial equator.” 
In astronomy, the celestial equator ” is the name given to the 
great circle in which the plcme of the terrestrial equator intersects 
the celestial sphere ; it is consequently equidistant from the 
celestial poles. The ” magnetic equator ” is an imaginary line 
encircling the earth, along which the vertical component of the 
earth’s magnetic force is zero ; it nearly coincides with the 
terrestrial equator. 

EQUERRY (from the Fr. ecurie, a stable, through its older form 
escuruj from the Med. Lat. scurta, a word of Teutonic origin for 
a stable or shed, cf. Ger. Scheuer ; the modern spelling has con- 
fused the word with the Lat. cquus, a horse), a contrai^ted form 
of ” gentleman of the equerry,” an officer in charge of the stables 
of a royal household. At the British court, equerries are officers 
attached to the department of the master of the horse, the first 
of whom is called chief equerry (see Household, Royal). 

EQUIDAE, the family of perissodactyle ungulate mammals 
typified by the horse (Equas cabaUus) ; see Horse. According 
to the older classification this family was taken to include only 
the forms with tall-crowned teeth, more or less clo.sely allied to 
the typical genus Equus. There is, however, such an almost 
complete graduation from the former to earlier and more primi- 
tive mammals with short-crowned cheek-teeth, at one time 
included in the family Loplitodoniidae (see Perissodactvla), 
that it has now become a very general practice to include the 
whole “ phylum ” in the family Blquidae, The Equidae^ in this 
extended sense, together with the extinct Palaeotheriidae, are 
indeed how regarded as forming one of four main groups into 
which the Perissodactyla are divided, the other groups being 
the Tapiroidea, Rhinocerotoidea and Titanotheriide. For the 
I horse-group the name Hippoidea is employed. All four groups 
were closely connected in the Lower Eocene, so that exact 
definition is almost impossible. 

In the Hippoidea there is generally the full scries of 44 teeth, 
but the first premolar is often deciduous or wanting in the lower 
or in both jaws. The incisors are chisel-shaped, and the canines 
tend to become isolated so as in the now specialized forms to 
occupy nearly the middle of a longer or shorter gap between the 
incisors and premolars. In the upper molars the two outer 
columns of the primitive tubercular molar coalesce to form an 
outer wall, from which proceed two crescentic transverse crests ; 
the connexion between the crests and the wall being impierfect or 
slight, and the crests themselves sometimes tubercular. Each 
of the lower molars carries two crescentic ridges. The number of 
toes ranges from four to one in the fore-foot, and from three to 
one in the hind-foot. The paroccipital, postglenoid and post- 
tympanic processes of the skull are large, and the latter always 
distinct. Normally there are no traces of horn-cores. The 
caicaneum lacks the facet for the fibula found in the Titano- 
theroidea. * 

In the earlier Equidae the teeth were short-crowned, with 
the premolars simpler than the molars ; but there is a gradual 
tendency to an increase in the height of the crowns of the teeth, 
accompanied by increasing complexity of structure and the 
filling up of the hollows with cement ^ilarly the on each 
side of the canine tooth in each jaw continues to increase ia 
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length ; while in all the later forms the Vbit is surrounded by a 
ring of bone. A third modification is the increasing length of 
limb (as well as in general bodily size), accompanied by a gradual 
reduction in the number of toes from three or four to one. 

All the existing members of the family, such as the domesticated 
horse (Equus cahallus) and its wild or half-wild relatives, the 

asses and the zebras, are in- 
cluded. in the typical genus. 
In all these the crowns of 
the cheek-teeth are very tall 
(fig. I, h) and only develop 
roots late in life ; while their 
grinding-surfaces (fig. 2, h and 
c) are very complicated and 
have all the hollows filled 
with cement. Tlie summits of 
the incisors are infolded, pro- 
ducing, when partially worn, 
the “ mark.” In the skull the 
orbit is surrounded by bone, 
and there is no distinct de 
pression in front of the same. 
Each limb terminates in one 
large toe ; the lateral digits 
being represented by the 
splint-bones, corresponding to 
the lateral metacarpals and metatarsals of Hipparion. Not 
unfrequently, however, the lower ends of the splint-bones carry 
a small expansion, representing the phalanges. 

Remains of horses indi.stinguishable from E, cahallus occur 
in the Pleistocene deposits of Europe and Asia ; and it is from 
them that the dun-coloured small horses of northern Europe 
and Asia are probably derived. The ancestor of these Pleistocene 
horses is probably E. stmanis, of the Upper Pliocene of Europe, 
which has a small depression in front of the orbit, while the skull 
is relatively larger, the feet are rather shorter, and the splint- 
bones somewhat more developed. In India a nearly allied 
.species (A. sivaletists), occurs in the Lower Pliocene, and may 
have been the ancestor of the Arab stock, which shows traces of 
the depression in front of the orbit characteristic of the earlier 
forms. In North America species of Equus occur in the Pleistocene 
and from that continent others reached South America during 
the same epoch. In the latter country occurs Hippidiumj in 
which the cheek-teeth are shorter and simpler, and the nasal 
bones very long and slender, with elongated slits at the side. 
The limbs, especially the cannon-bones, arc relatively short, and 
the splint-bones large. The allied Argentine Ouohtpptdtufn, 
which is also Pleistocene, has still longer nasal bones and slits, 
and a deep double cavity in front of the orbit, part of which 
probably contained a gland. Onohippidium is certainly off the 
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Fig. 2. — a, Grinding surface of unworn right upper molar tooth 
of A nchiiherium corresponding surface of unworn molar of young 
horse ; f , the same tooth after it has been .some time in use. The 
uncoloured portions arc the dentine or ivory, the shaded parts the 
cement filling the cavities and surrounding tlie exterior. The black 
line separating these two structures is the enamel or hardest con- 
stituent of the tooth. 

• 

direct line of descent of the modem horses, and, on account of 
the length of the nasals and their slits, the same probably holds 
good for Hippidium. 

Species from the Pliocene of Texas and the Upper Miocene 
(Loup Fork) of Oregon were at one time assigned to Hippidium, 
but this is incorrect, that genus being exclusively South American. 
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The name Pliohippus has been applied to species from the same 
two formations on the supposition that the foot-structure was 
similar to that of Hippidium , but Mr J. W. Gidley is of opinion 
that the lateral digits may have been fully developed. 

Apparently there is here some gap in the line, of descent of the 
horse, and it may be suggested that the evolution took place, 
not as commonly supposed, in North America, hut in eastern 
central Asia, of which the pdaeontology is practically unknown ; 
some support is given to this theory by the fact that the earliest 
species with which we are acquainted occur in northern India. 

Be this as it may, the next North American representatives 
of the family constitute the genera Proiohippus and Merychippus 
of the Miocene, in both of which the lateral digits are fully 
developed and terminate in small though perfect hoofs. In 
both the cheek-teeth have moderately tall crowns, and in the 
first named of the two those of the milk-series are nearly similar 
to their permanent successors. In Merychippus, on the other 
hand, the milk-molars have short crowns, without any cement 
in the hollows, thus resembling the permanent molars of the 
under-mentioned genus Anchilherium, From the well-known 
Hipparion, or Hippoiheriunt, typically from the Lower Pliocene 
of Europe, but also occurring in the corresponding formation 
in North Africa, Persia, India and China, and represented in 
the Upper Miocene Loup Fork beds of the United States by species 
which it has been proposed to separate generically as Neo- 
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P'lG. 3. — Succp.ssive? stages of modification of the left fore-feet of 
extinct forms of horse-like animals, showing gradual reduction of 
the outer and enlargement of the middle toe (iii). 

a, Hvracotherium (Eocene). d, Hipparion (Pliocene). 

Mesohippus (Oligocene). c, Equus (Pleistocene), 

r, A nchitherium (Miociuie). 

hipparion, we reach small horses which are now generally 
regarded as a lateral offshoot from the Mirychippus type. The 
c heek-teeth, which have crowns of moderate height, differ from 
those of all the foregoing in that the postero-internal pillar 
(the projection on the right hand top corner of c in fig. 2) is 
isolated in place of being attached by a narrow neck to the 
adjacent crescent. The skull, which is relatively short, has a 
large depression in front of the orbit, commonly supposed to 
have contained a gland, but this may be doubtful. In the typical, 
and also in the North American forms these were complete, 
although small, lateral toes in both feet (fig. 3, </),but it is possible 
that in H, anlilopinum of India the lateral toes had disappeared. 
If this be so, we have the development of a monodactyle foot in 
this genus independently of Equus. 

The foregoing genera constitute the subfamily Equinae, or 
the Equidae as restricted by the older writers; In all the dentition 
is of the hypsodont type, with the hollows of the cheek-teeth 
filled by cement, the premolars molariform, and the first small 
and generally deciduous. The orbit is surrounded by a bony 
ring; the ulna and radius in the fore, and the tibia and fibula 
in the hind-limb are united, and the fe.^t are of the types described 
above. Between this subfamily and the second subfamtty, 
Hyracotheriinae, a partial connexion is formed by the North 
American Upper Miocene genera Desmatippus and Anchippus 
or Parahippus, The characteristics of the group will be gathered 
from the remarks on the leading genera ; but it may be mentioned 
that the orbit is open behind, the cheek-teeth are short-crowned 
and without cement (fig. i, a), the gap between the canine and 
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Fig. 1.— o, Side view of .second 
upper molar tooth of A nchitherium 
(brachyodont form) ; />, corre- 

sponding tooth of liorae (hypsidont 
form). 
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the outermost incisor is short, the bones of the middle part of 
the leg are separate, and there are at least three toes to each foot 

The longest-known genus and the one containing the largest 
species is Anchitheriumj typically from the Middle Miocene of 
Europe, but also represented by one species from the Upper 
Miocene of North America. The European A, aurelianense 
was of the size of an ordinary donkey. The cheek-teeth are of 
the type shown in a of figs, i and 2 ; the premolars, with the 
exception of the small first one, being molar-like; and the lateral 
toes (fig. 3, c) were to some extent functional. The summits of 
the incisors were infolded to a small extent. Nearly allied is 
the American Mesohippus, ranging from the Lower Miocene 
to the Lower Oligocene of the United States, of which the earliest 
species stood only about 18 in. at the shoulder. The incisors 
were scarcely, if at all, infolded, and there is a rudiment of the 
fifth metacarpal (fig. t, b). By some writers all the species of 
Mesohippus are induded in the genus Miohippus, but others 
consider that the two genera are distinct. 

Mesohippus and Miohippus are connected with the earliest 
and most primitive mammal which it is possible to include in 
the family Equidae by means of Epihippus of the Uinta or Upper 
Eocene of North America, and Pachynolophusy or Orohippus, 
of the Middle and Lower Eocene of both halves of the northern 
hemisphere. The final stage, or rather the initial stage, in the 
series is presented by Hyracoiherium {Protorohippus), a mammal 
no larger than a fox, common to the Lower Eocene of Europe 
and North America. 'J'he general characteristics of this pro- 
genitor of the horses are those given above as distinctive of the 
group. The cheek-teeth are, however, much simpler than those 
of Anchitherium ; the transverse crests of the upper molars not 
being fully connected with the outer wall, while the premolars 
in the upper jaw are triangular, and thus unlike the molars. 
'Fhe incisors are small and tlie canines scarcely enlarged ; the 
latter having a gap on each side in the lower, but only one on 
their hinder aspect in the upper jaw. The fore-feet have four 
complete toes (fig. 3, a), but there are only three hind-toes, with 
a rudiment of the fifth metatarsal. Tlie vertebrae are simpler 
in structure than in Equus, From llyracotherium, which is 
closely related to the Eocene representatives of the ancestral 
stocks of the other three branches of the Perissodactyla, the 
transition is easy to Phenacodus, the representative of the common 
ancestor of all the Ungulata. 

See also H. F. (.)shorn, “New Oligocene Horses,” Bull. Amer. 
Mus. vol. XX. p. 167 (1904) ; J. W. Gidlcy, Proper Generic Names 
of Miocene Horses, p, 1 91 ; and the article Palaeontology. (R. L.*) 

EQUILIBRIUM (from the Lat. aequus, equal, and libra, a 
balance), a condition of equal balance between opposite or 
counteracting forces. By the sense of equilibrium ” is meant 
the sense, or sensations, by which we have a feeling of security 
in standing, walking, and indeed in all the movements by which 
the body is carried through space. Such a feeling of security 
Is necessary both for maintaining any posture, such as standing, 
or for performing any movement. If this feeling is absent or 
uncertain, or if there are contradictory sen.sations, then definite 
muscular movements are inefficiently or irregularly performed, 
and the body may stagger or fall. When we stand erect on a 
firm surface, like a floor, there is a feeling of resistance, due to 
nervous impulses reaching the brain from the soles of the feet 
and from the muscles of the limbs and trunk. In walking or 
running, these feelings of resistance seem to precede and guide 
the muscular movement^ necessary for the next step. If these 
are absent or perverted or deficient, as is the case in the disease 
known as locomotor ataxia, then, although there is no loss of the 
power of voluntary movement, the patient staggers in walking, 
especially if he is not allowed to look at his feet, or if he is blind- 
folded. He misses the guiding sensations that come from the 
limbs ; and with a feeling that he is walking on a soft substance, 
offering little or no resistance, he staggers, and his muscular 
movements become irregulaft Such a condition may be artificially 
brought about b]^ washing the soles of the feet with chloroform 
or e&er. And it has been observed to exist partially after 
extensive destruction of the skin of the soles of the feet by burns 


or scalds. This shows that tactile impulses from the skin take 
a share in generating the guiding sensation. In the disease 
above mentioned, however, tactile impressions may be nearly 
normal, but the guiding sensation is weak and inefficient, owing 
to the absence of impulses from the muscles. The disease is 
known to depend on morbid changes in the posterior columns of 
the spinal cord, by which impulses are not freely transmitted 
upwards to the brain. These facts point to the existence of 
impulses coming from the muscles and tendons. It is now 
known that there exist peculiar spindles, in muscle, and rosettes 
or coils or loops of nerve fibres in close proximity to tendons. 
These are the end organs of the sense. The transmission of 
impulses gives rise to the muscular sense, and the guiding sensa- 
tion which precedes co-ordinated muscular movements depends 
on these impulses. Tlius from the limbs streams of nervous 
impulses pass to the sensorium from the skin and from muscles 
and tendons ; these may or may not arouse consciousness, but 
they guide or evoke muscular movements of a co-ordinated 
character, more especially of the limbs. 

In animals whose limbs are not adapted for delicate touch nor 
for the performance of complicated movements, such as some 
mammals and birds and fishes, the guiding sensations depend 
largely on the sense of vision. This sense in man, instead of 
assisting, sometimes disturbs the guiding sensation. It is true 
that in locomotor ataxia visual sensations may take the place 
of the tactile and muscular sensations that arc inefficient, and 
the man can walk without staggering if he is allowed to look at 
the floor, and especially if he is guided by transverse straight 
lines. On the other hand, the acrobat on the wire-rope dare not 
trust his visual sensations in the maintenance of his equilibrium. 
He keeps his eyes fixed on one point instead of allowing them to 
wander to objects below him, and his muscular movements are 
regulated by the impulses that come from the skin and muscles 
of his limbs. The feeling of insecurity probably arises from a 
conception of height, and also from the knowledge that by no 
muscular movements can a man avoid a catastrophe if he should 
fall. A bird, on the other hand, depends largely on visual 
impressions, and it knows by experience that if launched into 
the air from a height it can fly. Here, probably, is an explanation 
of the large size of the eyes of birds. Cover the head, as in hood- 
ing a falcon, and the bird seems to be deprived of the power 
of voluntary movement. Little effect will be produced if we 
attempt to restrain the movements of a cat by covering its eyes. 
A fish also is deprived of the power of motion if its eyes are 
covered. But both in the bird and in the fish tactile and muscular 
impressions, especially the latter, come into play in the mechanism 
of equililirium. In flight the large-winged birds, especially in 
soaring, can feel the most delicate wind-pressures, both as 
regards direction and force, and they adapt the position of their 
body so as to catch the pressure at the most efficient angle. 
The same is true of the fish, especially of the flat-fishes. In 
mammals the sense of equilibrium depends, then, on streams 
of tactile, muscular and visual impressions pouring in on the 
sensorium, and calling forth appropriate muscular movements. 
It has also been suggested that impulses coming from the ab- 
dominal viscera may take part in the mechanism. The presence 
in the mesentery of felines (cats, &c.) of large numbers of Pacinian 
corpuscles, which are believed to be modified tactile bodies, 
favours this supposition. Such animals are remarkable for the 
delicacy of such muscular movements, as balancing and leaping. 

There is another channel by which nervous impulses reach the 
sensorium and play their part in the sense of equilibrium, namely, 
from the semicircular canals, a portion of the internal ear. It is 
pointed out in the article Hearing that the appreciation of sound 
is in reality an appr^iation of variations of pressure. The 
labyrinth consists of the vestibule, the cochlea and the semi- 
circular canals. The coclilea receives the sound-waves (varia- 
tions of pressure) that constitute musical tones. ^ This it accom- 
plishes by the structures in the ductus cochlearis. In the vesti- 
bule we find two sacs, the saccule next to and communicating 
with the ductus cochlearis, and the utricle communicating with 
the semicircular canals. The base of the stapes communicates 
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pressures to the utricle. The membranous portion of the semi- 
circular canals consists of a tube, dilated at one end into a 
swelling or pouch, termed the ampulla, and each end com- 
municates freely with the utricle. On the posterior wall of both 
the saccule and of the utricle there is a ridge, termed in each case 
the macula acustica, bearing a highly specialized epithelium. 

A similar structure exists in each ampulla. This would suggest 
that all three structures have to do with hearing ; but, on the 
other hand, there is experimental evidence that the utricle 
and the canals may transmit impressions that have to do with 
equilibrium. Pressure of the base of the .stapes is exerted on 
the utricle. This will compress the fluid in that cavity, and tend 
to drive the fluid into the semicircular canals that communicate 
with that cavity by five openings. Each canal is surrounded 
by a thin layer of perilymph, so that it may yield a little to this 
pressure, and exert a pull or pressure on the nerve-endings in 
each ampulla. Thus impulses may be generated in the nerves 
of the ampullae. 

The three semicircular canals lie in the three directions in 
space, and it has been suggested that they have to do with our 
appreciation of the direction of sound. But our appreciation of 
sound is very inaccurate : we look with the eyes for the source 
of a sound, and instinctively direct the ears or the head, or both, 
in the direction from which the sound appears to proceed. But 
the relationship of the canals on the two sides must Jravc a 
physiological significance. Thus (i) the six canals are parallel, 
two and two ; or (2) the two horizon till canals are in the same 
plane, while the superior canal on one side is nearly parallel with 
the posterior canal of the other. These facts point to the two 
sets of canals and ampullae acting as one^ organ, in a manner 
analogous to the action of two retinae for single vision. 

We have next to consider how the canals may possibly act in 
connexion with the sense of equilibrium. In 1820 J. Purkinje 
studied the vertigo that follows rapid rotation of the body in the | 
erect position on a vertical axis. On stopping the rotation there 1 
i.s a sense of rotation in the opposite direction, and this may 
occur even when the eyes are closed. Purkinje noticed that the 
position of the imaginary axis of rotation depends on the axis 
around which the head revolves. In 1828 M. J. P. Flourcns 
discovered that injury to the canals causes disturlmnce to the 
equilibrium and loss of co-ordination, and that sections of the 
canals produce a rotatory movement of a kind corresponding 
to the canal that had been divided. Thus division of a mem- 
branous canal causes rotatory movements round an axis at right 
angles to the plane of the divided canal. The body of the animal 
always moves in the direction of the cut canal. Many other 
observers have corroborated these experiments. F. Goltz was 
the first who formulated the conditions necessary for equilibra- 
tion. He put the matter thus:— (1) A central co-ordinating 
organ— in the brain ; (2) centripetal fibres, with their peripheral 
terminations— in the ampullae ; and (3) centrifugal fibres, with 
their terminal organs — in the muscular mechanisms. A lesion of 
any one of these portions of the mechanism causes loss or im- 
pairment of balancing. Cyon also investigated the subject, and 
concluded (0 To maintain equilibrium, we must have an 
accurate notion of the position of the head in space ; (2) the 
function of the semicircular canals is to communicate impressions 
that give a representation of this position — each canal having a 
relation to one of the dimensions of space ; (3) disturbance of 
equilibrium follows section ; (4) involuntary movements follow- 
ing section are due to abnormal excitations; (5) abnormal 
movements occurring a few days after the operation are caused 
by irritation of the cerebellum. 

On theoretical considerations of a physical character, E. Mach, 
Crum-Brown and Breuer have advanced theories based on the 
idea of the canals being organs for sensations of acceleration of 
movement, or for the sense of rotation. Mach first pointed out 
that Purkinje's phenomena, already alluded to, were in aU 
probability related to the semicircular canals. He showed 
that when the body is moved in space, in a straight line, we are 
not conscious of the velocity of motion, but of variations m tms 
velocity. Similarly, if a body is rotated round a vertical axis. 
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we perceive only angular acceleration and not angular velocity. 
The sensations produced by angular acceleration last longer 
than the acceleration itself, and the position of the head during 
the movements enables us to determine direction.” Both Mach 
and Goltz state that varying pressures of the fluid in the canals 
produced by angular rotation produce sensations of movement 
(always in a direction opposite to the rotation of the body), 
and that these, in turn, cause the vertigo of Purkinje and the 
phenomena of Flourens. Mach, Crum-Brown and Breuer ad- 
vance hydrodynamical theories in which they assume that the 
fluids move in the canals. Goltz, on the other hahd, supports a 
hydrostatical theory in which he assumes that the phenomena 
can be accounted for by varying pressures. Crum-Brown differs 
from Mach and Breuer as follows (1) In attributing movement 
or variation of pressure not merely to the endolymph, but also^ to 
the walls of the membranous caniils and to the surrounding 
perilymph; and (2) in regarding the two labyrinths as one 
organ, all the six canals being required to form a true conception 
of the rotating motion of the head. He sums up the matter 
thus : We have two ways in which a relative motion can occur 
between the endolymph and the walls of the cavity containing 
it— (1) When the head begins to move, here the walls leave 
the fluid behind ; (2) when the head stops, here the fluid flows 
on. In both cases the sensation of robition is felt. In the first 
this .sensation corresponds to a real rotation, in the second^ it 
does not, but in both it corresponds to a real acceleration (positive 
or negative) of rotation, using the word acceleration in its 
technical kincmatical sense.” 

Cyon states that the semicircular canals only indirectly assist 
in giving a notion of spatial relations. “ He holds that knowledge 
of the position of bodies in space depends on nervous impulses 
coming from the contracting ocular muscles; that the oculo- 
motor centres are in intimate physiological relationship with the 
centres receiving impulses from the nerves of thc^ semicircular 
canals ; and that the oculomotor centres, thus excited, produce 
the movements of the eyeballs, which then determine our notions 
of spatial relations.” These views are supported by experiments 
of Lee on dog-fish. When the fish is rotated round different 
axes there are compensating movements of the eyes and fin.s. 

It was observed that if the fish were rotated in the plane of 
one of the canals, exactly the same movements of the eyes and 
fins occurred as were produced by experimental operation and 
stimulation of the ampulla of that canal.” Scwall, in 1883, 
carried out experiments on young sharks and skates with negative 
results. Lee returned to the subject in 18^4, and, after numerous 
experiments on dog-fish, in which the canals or the auditory 
nerves were divided, obtained evidence that the ampullae con- 
tain sense-organs connected with the sense of equilibrium. 

It has been found by physicians and aurists that disease or 
injury of the canals, occurring rapidly, produces giddiness, 
staggering, nystagmus (a peculiar twdtching movement of the 
muscles of the eyeballs), vomiting, noises in the ear and more or 
less deafness. It is said, however, that if pathological changes 
come on slowly, so that the canals and vestibule are converted 
into a solid mass, none of these symptoms may occur. On the 
whole, the evidence is in favour of the view that from the semi- 
circular canals nervous impulses are transmitted, which, co- 
ordinated with impulses coming from the visual organs, from the 
muscles and from the skin, form the bases of these guiding 
sensations on which the sense of equilibrium depends. These 
impulses may not reach the level of consciousness, but they 
call into action co-ordinated mechanisms by which complicated 
muscular movements are effected. 

Full bibliographical references are given in the article on “ The 
Ear” by ]. G. McKendrick, in Schafer’s Tocthook of Physiology, 
vol. ii. p. 1194. (J* ^‘) 

EQUINOX (from the Lat. aeqmSy equ^, and noxy night), a 
term used to express either the moment at which, or the point at 
which, the sun apparently crosses the celestial equator. Since 
the sun moves in the ecliptic, it is in th^ last-named sense the 
point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial equator. 
This is the usual meaning of the term in astronomy. There arc 
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two such points, opposite each other, at one of which the sun 
crosses the equator toward the north and at the other toward the 
south. They are called vernal and autumnal respectively, from 
the relation of the corresponding times to the seasons of the 
northern hemisphere. The line of the equinoxes is the imaginary 
diameter of the celestial sphere which joins them. 

The vernal equinox is the initial point from which the right 
ascensions and the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are measured 
(see Astronomy : Spherical). It is affected by the motions of 
Precession and Nutation, of which the former has been known 
since the time of Hipparchus. The actual e<^uinox is defined by 
first t£^ing the conception of a fictitious point called the Mean 
Equinox, which moves at a nearly uniform rate, slow varying, 
however, from centurj^ to century. The true equinox then moves 
around the mean ecjuinox in a period equal to that of the moon's 
nodes. These two motions are defined with greater detail in the 
articles Precession op^tiie Equinoxes and Nutation. 

Equinoctial Gales.— At the time of the equinox it is commonly 
believed that strong gales may be expected. This popular idea 
has no foundation in fact, for continued observations have failed 
to show any unusual prevalence of gales at this season. In one 
case observations taken for fifty years show that during the five 
days from the 21st to the 25th of March and September, there 
were fewer gales and storms than during the preceding and 
succeeding five days. 

EQUITES (“ horsemen " or “ knights,” from equus, “ horse ”), 
in Roman history, originally a division of the army, but subse- 
quently a distinct political order, which under the empire 
resumed its military character. According to the traditional 
account, Romulus instituted a cavalry corps, consisting of three 
centuriae (“ hundreds ”), called after the three tribes from 
which they were taken (Ramnes, Titles, Luceres), divided into 
ten iurmae (“ squadrons ”) of thirty men^ each. The collective 
name for the corps was celeres (“the swift,” or possibly from 
K€X?/s', “ a riding horse ”) ; Uvy, however, restricts tlie term to 
a special body-guard of Romulus. The statements in ancient 
authorities as to the changes in the number of the equites 
during the regal perio.l arc ver\' confusing ; but it is regarded as 
certain that Sendus Tullius found six centuries in existence, to 
which he added twelve, making eighteen in all, a number which 
remained unchanged throughout the republican period. A 
proposal by M. Porcius Cato the elder to supplement the de- 
ficiency in the cavalry by the creation of four additional centuries 
was not adopted. Tlic earlier centuries were cidled sex sufjragia 
(“ the six votes ”), and at first consisted exclusively of patricians, 
while those of Servius Tullius were entirely or for the most part 
plebeian. Until the reform of the comitia centuriata (probably 
during the censorship of Gains Flaminius in 220 b.c. ; see 
Comitia), the equites had voted first, but after that time this 
privilege was transferred to one century selected by lot from the 
centuries of the equites and the first class. The equites then 
voted with the first class, the distinction between the sex suffragia 
and the other centuries being abolished. 

Although the equites wore selected from the wealthiest 
citizens, service in the cavalry was so expensive that the state 
gave financial assistance. A sum of money (aes equestre) was 
given to each eques for the purchase of two horses (one for him- 
self and one for his groom), and a further sum for their keep 
{aes hordearium) ; hence the name equites equo publico. In later 
times, pay was substituted for the aes hordearium^ three times as 
much as that of the infantr>'. If competent, an eques could retain 
his horse and vote after the expiration of his ten years’ service, 
and (till 129 b.c.) even after entry into the senate. 

As the demands upon the services of the cavalry increased, 
it was decided to supplement the regulars by the enrolnient of 
wealthy citizens who kept horses of their own. The origin of 
these equites equo private dates back, according to Livy (v. 7), 
to the siege of Vcii, when a number of young men came forward 
and offered their services. ^A^ording to Mommsen, although the 
institution was not intendea to be permanent, in later times 
vacancies in the ranks were filled in this manner, with the result 
that service in the cavalry, with either a public or a private 


horse, became obligatory upon all Roman citizens possessed of a 
certain income, niese equites equo privato had no vote in the 
centuries, received pay in place of the aes equestre^ and did not 
form a distinct corps. 

Thus, at a comparatively early period, three classes of equites 
may be distinguished : {a) I’he patrician equites eqtw publico of 
the sex suffragia ; {b) the plebeian equites m the twelve remaining 
centuries ; (V) the equites equo privato^ both patrician and 
plebeian. 

The equites were originally chosen by the curiae, then in suc- 
cession by the kings, the consuls, and (after 443 b.c.) by the 
censors, by whom they were reviewed every five years in the 
Forum. Each eques, as his name was called out, passed before 
the censors, leading his horse. Those whose physique and 
character were satisfactory, and who had taken care of their 
horses and equipments, were bidden to lead their horse on 
(traducere equum), those who failed to pass the scrutiny were 
ordered to sell it, in token of their expulsion from the corps. 
This in.si)ectinn {recogniiio) must not be confounded with the 
full-dress procession {transvecito) on the T5th of July from the 
temple of Mars or Honos to the Capitol, instituted in 304 b.c. by 
the censor Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus to commemorate the 
miraculous intervention of Castor and Pollux at the battle of 
Lake Regillus. Both inspection and procession were discontinued 
before the end of the republic, but revived and in a manner 
combined by Augustus. 

In theory’, the twelve plebeian centuries were open to all free- 
born youths of the age of seventeen, although in practice prefer- 
ence was given to the members of the older families. Other 
requirements were sound health, high moral charaettT and an 
honourable calling. At the beginning of the repiildican period, 
senators were included in the equestrian centuries. 'I'he only 
definite information as to the amount of fortune necessary refers 
to later republican and early imperial times, when it is known 
to have been 400,000 sesterces (about £35®® £4000). The 

insignia of the equites were, at first, distinctly military— such 
as the purple-edged, short military cloak (trabea) and decorations 
for service in the field. 

With the extension of the Roman dominions, the equites lost 
their military character. Prolonged service abroad possessed 
little attraction for the pick of the Roman youth, and recruiting 
for the cavalry from the equestrian centuries was discontinued. 
The equites remained at home, or only went out as members 
of the general’s staff, their places being taken by the equites 
equo privato j the cav.alry of the allies and the must skilled horse- 
men of the subject populations. The first gradually disappeared, 
and Roman citizens were rarely found in the ranks of the effective 
cavalry. In these circumstances there grew up in Rome a class 
of wealthy men, whose sole occupation it was to amass large 
fortunes by speculation, and who found a most lucrative field of 
enterprise in state contracts and the farming of the public 
revenues. These tax-farmers (see Pitbi.icani) were already in 
existence at the time of the Second Punic War ; and their number •> 
and influence increased as the various provinces were added to 
the Roman dominions. The change of the equites into a body 
of financiers was further materially promoted {a) by the lex 
Claudia (218 B.c.), which prohibited senators from engaging in 
commercial pursuits, especially if (as seems probable) it included 
public contracts (cf. Flaminius, Gaius) ; {b) by the enactment 
in the time of Gaius Gracchus excluding members of the senate 
from the equestrian centuries. These two measures definitely 
marked off the aristocracy of birth from the aristocracy of wealth 
— the landed proprietor from the capitalist. The term equites, 
originally confined to the purely military equestrian centuries 
of Servius Tullius, now came to be applied to all who possessed 
the property qualification of 400,000 sesterces. 

As the equites practically monopolized the farming of the 
taxes, they came to be regarded as identical with the puHicantf 
not, as Pliny remarks, because any particular rank was necessary 
to obtain the fanning of the taxes, but because such occupation 
was beyond the reach of all except those who were possessed 
of considerable means. Thus, at the time of the Gracchi, these 
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^quiies-pMicani formed a close financial corporation of about 
30,000 members, holding an mtermediate position between the 
nobility and the lower classes, keenly alive to their own interests, 
and ready to stand by one another when attacked. Although 
to some extent looked down upon by the senate as following 
a dishonourable occupation, they had as a rule sided with the 
latter, as being at least less hostile to them than the democratic 
party. To obtain the support of the capitalists, Gaius Gracchus 
conceived the plan of creating friction between them and the 
senate, which he carried out by handing over to them the 
control {a) of the jury -courts, and {b) of the revenues of Asia. 

{a) Hitherto, the list of juryrn n for service in the majority 
of processes, both civil and criminal, had been composed ex- 
clusively of senators. The result was that charges of corruption 
and extortion failed, when brought against members of that 
order, even in cases where there was little doubt of their guilt. 
The popular indignation at such scandalous miscarriages of 
justice rendered a cliange in the compo.sition of the courts 
imperative. Apparently Gracchus at first proposed to create 
new senators from the equites and to select the jurymen from 
this mixed body, but this moderate proposal was rejected in 
favour of one more radical (see W. W. Fowler in Classical 
HmeAv, July 1896). By the lex Sempronia (123 b.c.) the list 
was to be drawn from persons of free birth over thirty years of 
age, who must possess the equestrian census, and must not be 
senators. Altliuugh this measure was bound to set ‘senators 
and equites at variance, it in no way improved the lot of those 
chiefly concerned. In fact, it increased the burden of the luckless 
provincials, whose only appeal lay to a body of men whose 
interests were identical with those of the publicant. Provide:! 
he left the tax-gatherer alone, the governor might squeeze 
what he could out of the people, while on the other hand, if he 
were hum inely disposed, it was dangerous for him to remonstrate. 

(h) The taxes of Asia had formerly been paid by the inhabitants 
themselves in the shape of a fixed sum, Gracchus ordered that 
the taxes, direct and indirect, should be increased, and that the 
farming of them should be put up to auction at Rome. By this 
arrangement the provincials were ignored, and ever>ahing was 
left in the hands of the capitalists. 

From this time dates the existence of the equestrian order 
as an officially recognized political instrument. When the control 
of the courts passed into the hands of the property ecjuites, all 
who were summoned to undertake the duties of judices were 
called equites ; the ordo judicum (the official title) and the ardo 
equesicr were regarded as identical. It is probable that certain 
privileges of the equites were due to Gracchus ; that of wearing 
the gold ring, hitherto reserved for senators ; that of special 
seats in the theatre, subsequently withdrawn (probably by Sulla) 
and restored by the lex Othonis (67 b.c.) ; the narrow band of 
purple on the tunic as distinguished from the broad band worn 
by the senators. 

Various attempts were made by the senate to regain control 
of the courts, but without success. The lex Livia of M. Livius 
Drusus {q.v.), passed with that object, but irregularly and by the 
aid of violence, was annulled by the senate itself. In 82 Sulla 
restored the right of serving as judices to the senate, to which 
he elevated 300 of the most influential equites, whose support 
he thus hoped to secure ; at the same time he indirectly dealt 
a blow at the order generally, by abolishing the office of the 
censor (immediately revived), in whom was vested the right 
of bestowing the public horse. To this period Mommsen assigns 
the regulation, generally attributed to Augustus, that the sons 
'Of senators should be knights by right of birth. By the lex 
Aurelia (70 b*c.) the judices were to be chosen in equal numbers 
from senators, equites and tribuni aejarii (see Aerarium), the 
last-named being closely connected with the ecjuites, who thus 
practically commanded a maj ority About this time the influence 
of the equestrian order reached its height, and Cicero’s great 
-object was to reconcile it with , the senate. In this he was 
aucoessful at the tim^ of : the CatUinarian conspiracy, in ^he 
suppression of* hs was .materiallfy aided, by the equites. 
But the union did not last long : shortly afterwards the majority 
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ranged themselves on the side of Julius Caesar, who did away 
with the tribqni aerarii as judices, and replaced them by equites. 

. Augustus undertook the thorough reorganization of the 
equestrian order on a military basis. The equites equo privato 
were abolished (according to Herzog, not till the reign of 
Tiberius) and the term equites was officially limited to the 
equites equo publico, although all who possessed the property 
qualification were still considered to belong to the “ equestrian 
order.” Fur the equites equo publico high moral character, good 
health and the equestrian fortune were necessary. Although 
free birth was considered indispensable, the right of wearing 
the gold ring {jus anuli aurei) was frequently bestowed by the 
emperor upon freedm'm, who thereby became ingefmi and eligible 
as equites. Tiberius, however, insisted upon free birth on the 
father’s side to the third generation. Extreme youth was no 
bar ; the emperor Marcus Aurelius had been an eques at the age 
of six. The sons of senators were eligible by right of birth, and 
appear to have been known as equites illustres. The right of 
bestow'ing the equus publicus was vested in the emperor , once 
given, it was for life, and was only forfeitable through degrada- 
tion for some offence or the loss of the equestrian fortune. 

Augustus divided the equites into six iurmae (regarded by 
Hirschfeld as a continuation of the sex suffragia). Each was 
under the command of a sevir who was appointed 

by the emperor and changed every year. During their term of 
command the seviri had to exhibit games {ludi sevirales). Under 
these officers th“ equites formed a kind of corporation, which, 
although net officially recognized, had the right of passing 
resolutions, chiefly such as embodi d acts of homage to the 
imperial house. It is not known wbetlier the turmae contained 
a fixed number of equites ; there is no doubt that, in assigning 
the public horse, Augustus went far beyond the earlier figure 
of 1800. Thus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions 5000 equites 
as taking part in a review at which he himself was pre.sent. 

As before, the equites wore the narrow, purple-striped tunic, 
and the gold ring, the latter now being considered the distinctive 
badge of knighthood. The fourteen rows in the theatre were 
extended by Augustus to seats in the circus. 

The old recogniiio was replaced by the probatio, conducted 
by the emperor in his censorial capacity, assisted by an advisory 
board of specially selected senators. The ceremony was combined 
with a procession, which, like the earlier iransvectio, took place 
on the 15th of July, and at such other times as the emperor 
pleased. As in earlier times, offenders were punislied by expulsion . 

In order to provide a supply of competent officers, each eques 
was required to fill certain subordinate posts, called militiac 
equestres. These were (i) the command of an auxiliary cohort ; 
(2) the tribunate of a l^ion ; (3) the command of an auxiliary 
cavalry squadron, this order being as a rule strictly adhered to. 
To these Septimius Severus added the centurionship. Nomina- 
tion to the militiae equestres was in the hands of the emperor. 
After the completion of their preliminary military service, the 
equites were eligible for a number of civil posts, chiefly tliosc with 
which the emperor himself was closely concerned. Such were 
various procuratorships ; the prefectures of the com supply, 
of the fleet, of the watch, of the praetorian guards j the governor- 
ships of recently acquired provinces (Egypt, Noricum), the others 
being reserved for senators. At the same time, the abolition 
of the indirect method of collecting the taxes in the provinces 
greatly reduced the political influence of the equites. Certain 
religious functions of minor importance were alsp reserved for 
them. In the jury courts, the equitSs, thanks to Julius C^aesar, 
already formed two-thirds of the judices ; Augustus, by excluding 
the senators altogether, virtually gave them the sole control 
of the tribunals. One of the chief objects of the emperors being 
to weaken the influence of the senate by the opposition of the 
equestrian order, the practice was adopted* of elevating tliose 
equites who had reached a certain stage in their career to the 
rank of senator by adlectio. Certain official posts, of which it 
would have been inadvisable to deprive senators, could thus be 
bestowed upon the promoted equites. 

Tlic control of the imperial correspondence and purse was 
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at first in the hands of freedmen and slaves. The emperor 
Claudius tentatively entrusted certain posts connected with 
these to the equites ; in the time of Hadrian this became the 
r^ular custom. Thus a civil career was open to the equites 
without the obligation of preliminary military service, and the 
emperor was freed from the pernicious influence of freedmen. 
After the reign of Marcus Aurelius (according to Mommsen) 
the equites were divided into : (a) viri eminentissimi, the prefects 
of the praetorian guard ; (b) viri perjeciissimi^ the other prefects 
and the heads of the financial and secretarial departments ; {c) 
viri egregiiy first mentioned in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a 
title by right of the procurators generally. 

Under the empire the power of the equites was at its highest 
in the time of Diocletian ; in consequence of the transference 
of the capital to Constantinople, they sank to the position of a 
mere city guard, under the control of the prefect of the watch. 
Their history may be Said to end with the reign of Constantine 
the Great. 

Mention may also be made of the equites singular es Augusti. 
The body-guard of Augustus, consistii^ of foreign soldiers 
(chiefly Germans and Batavians), abolished by Galba, was 
revived from the time of Trajan or Hadrian under the above 
title. It was chiefly recruited from the pick of the provincial 
cavalry, but contained some Roman citizens. It formed the 
imperial “ Swiss guard,” and never left the city except to 
accompany the emperor. In the time of Severus, these equites 
were divided into two corps, each of which had its separate 
quarters, and was commanded by a tribune under the orders of 
the prefect of the praetorian guard. They were subsequently 
replaced by the proteciores Augusti. 

See further article Rome : History ; also T. Mommsen, Rdmisches 
Staatsreoht, iii. ; J. N. Madvig, Die Verfassung des rdmischen SitaatesX’, 
R. Cagnat in Darcmberg and Saglio’s Dictiunnaire des antiquiUs^ 
where full references to ancient authorities are given in the footnotes ; 
A. S. Wilkins in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(3rd cd., 1891) ; E. Belot, Histoire des chevaliers romains (1866-1873) ; 
H. O. Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der romischen 
Verwaltungsgeschichte (Berlin, 1877) ; E. Herzog, Geschichte und 
System der romischen Staatsverfassung (Leipzig, 1884-1891) ; A. H. 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, i. (1901) ; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
History of Rome, i. (1904) ; J. B. Bury, The Student's Roman Empire 

« ; T. M. Taylor, Political and Constitutional History of Rome 
; For a concise summary of different views of the sex suffragia 
sec A. Bouch6-Leclercq’s Manuel des antiquiUs romaines, quoted in 
Darembcrg and Saglio ; and on the equites singulares, T. Mommsen 
in Hermes, xvi. (1881), p. 458. (J. H. F.) 

EQUITY (Lat. aequitas), a term which in its most general sense 
means equality or justice ; in its most technical sense it means a 
system of law or a body of connected legal principles, which have 
superseded or supplemented the common law on the ground of 
their intrinsic superiority. Aristotle (Ethics, bk. v. c. 10) defines 
equity as a better sort of justice, which corrects legal justice 
where the latter errs through being expressed in a universal form 
and not taking account of particular cases. When the law speaks 
universally, and something happens which is not according to 
the common course of events, it is right that the law should be 
modified in its application to that particular case, as the lawgiver 
himself would have done, if the case had been present to his 
mind. Accordingly the equitable man (tirieiKrjs) is he who 
does not push the law to its extreme, but, having legal justice on 
his side, is disposed to make allowances. Equity as thus described 
would correspond rather to the judicial discretion which modifies 
the administration of the law than to the antagonistic system 
which claims to supersede the law. 

The part played by equ^ in the development of law is admir- 
ably illustrated in the weU-known work of Sir Henry Maine on 
Ancient Law, Positive law, at least in progressive societies, is 
constantly tending to fall behind public opinion, and the ex- 
pedients adopted for bringing it into harmony therewith are 
three, viz. legal fictions, equity and statutory legislation. Equity 
here is defined to mean “ any body of rules existing by the side of 
the original civil law ,Tounded on distinct principles, and claiming 
incidentally to supersede tl^ civil law in virtue of a superior 
sanctity inhereiit M ^ose principles.” It is thus different from 
legal fiction, by which a new rule is introduced surreptitiously. 


and under the pretence that no change has been made in the law, 
and from statutory legislation, in which the obligatory force of 
the rule is not supposed to depend upon its intrinsic fitness. 
The source of Roman equity was the fertile theory of natural law, 
or the law common to all nations. Even in the Institutes of 
Justinian the distinction is carefully drawn in the laws of a 
country between those which are peculiar to itself and those 
which natund reason appoints for all mankind. The connexion 
in Roman law between the ideas of equity, nature, natural 
law and the law common to all nations, and the influence of the 
Stoical philosophy on their development, are fully discussed in 
the third chapter of the work we have referred to. The agency 
by which these principles were introduced was the edicts of the 
praetor, an annual proclamation setting forth the manner in 
which the magistrate intended to administer the law during his 
year of office. Each successive praetor adopted the edict of his 
predecessor, and added new equitable rules of his own, until the 
further growth of the irregular code was stopped by the praetor 
Salvius Julianus in the reign of Hadrian. 

The place of the praetor was ticcupied in English jurisprudence 
by the lord high chancellor. The real beginning of English equity 
is to be found in the custom of handing over to that officer, for 
adjudication, the complaints which were addressed to the king, 
praying for remedies beyond the reach of the common law. Over 
and above the authority delegated to the ordinary councils or 
courts, a reserve of judicial power was believed to reside in the 
king, which was invoked as of grace by the suitors who could 
not obtain relief from any inferior tribunal. To the chancellor, 
as already the head of the judicial system, these petitions were 
referred, although he was not at first the only officer through 
whom the prerogative of grace was administered. In the reign 
of Edward III. the equitable jurisdiction of the court appears 
to have been established. Its constitutional origin was analogous 
to that of the star chamber and the court of requests. The 
latter, in fact, was a minor court of equity attached to the lord 
privy seal as the court of chancery was to the chancellor. The 
successful assumption of extraordinary or equitable jurisdiction 
by the chancellor caused similar pretensions to be made by other 
officers and courts. ‘‘ Not only the court of exchequer, whose 
functions were in a peculiar manner connected with royal 
authority, but the counties palatine of Chester, Lancaster and 
Durham, the court of great session in Wales, the universities, 
the city of London, the Cinque Ports and other places silently 
assumed* extraordinary jurisdiction similar to that exercised 
in the court of chancery.” Even private persons, lords and 
ladies, affected to establish in their honours courts of equity. 

Engli.sh equity has one marked historical peculiarity, viz. 
that it established itself in a set of independent tribunals which 
remained in standing contrast to the ordinary courts for many 
hundred years. In Roman law the judge gave the »preference to 
the equitable rule ; in English law the equitable rule was enforced 
by a distinct set of judges. One cause of this separation was the 
rigid adherence to precedent on the part of the common law 
courts. Another was the jealousy prevailing in England against 
the principles of the Roman law on which English equity to a 
large extent was founded. 

When a case of prerogative was referred to the chancellor in 
the reign of Edward III., he was required to grant such remedy 
as should be consonant to honesty (honesias). And honesty, 
conscience and equity were said to be the fundamental principles 
of the court. The early chancellors were ecclesiastics, and under 
their influence not only moral principles, where these were not 
regarded by the common law, but also the equitable principles 
of the Roman law, were introduced into English jurisprudence. 
Between this point and the time when equity became settled as 
a portion of the legal system, having fixed principles of its own, 
various views of its nature seem to have prevailed. For a long 
time it was thought that precedents could have no place in 
equity, inasmuch as it professed in each case to do that which 
was just ; and we find this view maintained by common lawyers 
after it had been abandoned by the professors of equity them- 
selves. G. Spence, in his book on the Equitable Jurisdiction of 
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the Court of Chancery, quotes a case in the reign of Charles II., 
in which chief justice Vaughan said : 

*' I wonder to hear of citing of precedents in matter of equity, for 
if there be equity in a case, that equity is an universal truth, and there 
can be no precedent in it ; so that in any precedent that can be pro- 
duced, if it be the same with this case, the reason and equity is the 
same in itself ; and if the precedent be not the same case with this 
it is not to be cited.” 

But the lord keeper Bridgeman answered : 

“ Certainly precedents are very necessary and useful to us, for in 
them we may find the reasons of the equity to guide us, and besides 
the authority of those who made them is much to be regarded. We 
shall suppose they did it upon great consideration and weighing of the 
matter, and it would be very strange and very ill if we should disturb 
and set aside what has been the course for a long series of times and 
ages.” 

Selden’s description is well known : Equity is a roguish 
thing. ’Tis all one as if they should make the standard for 
measure the chancellor’s foot.” Lord Nottingham in 1676 
reconciled the ancient theory and the established practice by 
saying that the conscience which guided the court was not the 
natural conscience of the man, but the civil and political con- 
science of the judge. The same tendency of equity to settle 
into a system of law is seen in the recognition of its limits — in 
the fact that it did not attempt in all cases to give a remedy 
when the rule of the common law was contrary to justice. Cases 
of hardship, which the early chancellors would certainly have 
relieved, were passed over by later judges, simply because no 
precedent could be found for their interference. The point at 
which the introduction of new principles of equity finally stopped 
is fixed by Sir Henry Maine in the chancellorship of Lord Eldon, 
who held that the doctrines of the court ought to be as well 
settled and made as uniform almost as those of the common 
law. From that time certainly equity, like common law, has 
professed to take its principles wholly from recorded decisions 
and statute law. The view (traceable no doubt to the Aristotelian 
definition) that equity mitigates the hardships of the law where 
the law errs through being framed in universals, is to be found in 
some of the earlier writings. Thus in the Doctor and Student 
it is said : 

** Law makers take heed to such things as may often come, 
and not to every particular case, for they could not though they 
would ; therefore, in some cases it is nece.ssary to leave the words 
of the law and follow that reason and iu.qtice requireth, and to that 
intent equity i.s ordained, that is to say, to temper and mitigate the 
rigour of the law. ” 

And Lord Ellesmere said : 

“ The cause why there is a chancery is for that men’s actions are 
so divers and infinite that it is impossible to make any general law 
which shall aptly meet with every particular act and not fail in some 
circumstances.” 

Modern equity, it need hardly be said, does not profess to 
soften the rigour of the law, or to correct the errors into which 
it falls by reason of its generality. 

To give any account, even in outline, of the subject matter of 
equity within the necessaiy limits of this article would be 
impossible. It will be sufficient to say here that the classification 
generally adopted by text-writers is based upon the relations 
of equity to the common law, of which some explanation is 
given above. Thus equitable jurisdiction is said to be exclusive, 
concurrent or auxiliary. Equity has exclusive jurisdiction 
where it recognizes rights which are unknown to the common 
law. The most important example is trusts. Equity has con- 
current jurisdiction in cases where the law recognized the right 
but did not give adequate relief, or did not give relief without 
circuity of action or some similar inconvenience. And equity 
has auxiliary jurisdiction when the machinery of the courts of 
law was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

‘‘The evils of this double system erf judicature,” says the 
report of the judicature commission (1863-1867), “and the 
confusbn and conflict of jurisdiction to which it has led, have 
been long known and acknowledged.” A partial attempt to 
meet the difficulty was made by several acts of parliament 
(passed after the reports, of commissions appointed in 1850 and 
1851), which enabled courts of law and equity both to exercise 
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certain powers formerly peculiar to one or other of them. A more 
complete rfemedy was introduced by the Judicature Act 1873, 
which consolidated the courts of law and equity, and ordered 
that law and equity should be administered concurrently accord- 
ing to the rules contained in the 26th section of the act* At the 
same time many matters of equitable jurisdiction are still left 
to the chancery division of the High Court in the first instance. 
(See Chancery.) 

Attthorities. — The principles of equity as set out by the following 
writers may be consulted : J. Story, J. W. Smith, H. A. Smith and 
W. Ashbumer ; and for the history see G. Spence, Tthe Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery (2 vols., 1846-71849) ; D. M. 
Kerly, Historical Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery (i8go). 

EQUIVALENT, in chemistry, the proportion of an element 
which will combine with or replace unit weight of hydrogen* 
When multiplied by the valency it gives the atomic weight. 
The determination of equivalent weights is treated in the article 
Stoichiometry. (See also Chemistry In a more general sense 
the term “ equivalent ” is used to denote quantities of sub- 
stances which neutralize one another, as for example NaOH, 
HCl, iHgSO^, iBa(OH)2. 

fiRARD, SfiBASTIBN (1752-1831), French manufacturer of 
musical instruments, distinguished especially for the improve- 
ments he made upon the harp and the pianoforte, was bom at 
Strassburg on the 5th of April 1752. While a boy he showed 
great aptitude for practical geometry and architectural drawing, 
and in the workshop of his father, who was an upholsterer, he 
found opportunity for the early exercise of his mechanical 
ingenuity. When he was sixteen his father died, and he removed 
to Paris where he obtained employment with a harpsichord 
maker. Here his remarkable constructive skill, though it 
speedily excited the jealousy of his master and procured his 
dismissal, almost equally soon attracted the notice of musicians 
and musical instrument makers of eminence. Before he was 
twenty-five he set up in business for himself, his first workshop 
being a room in the hotel of the duchessc de Villeroi, who gave 
him warm encouragement. Here he constructed in 1780 his 
first pianoforte, which was also one of the first manufactured 
in France. It quickly secured for its maker such a reputation 
that he was soon o\'^erwhelmed with commissions, and finding 
assistance necessary, he sent for his brother, Jean Baptiste, in 
conjunction with whom he established in the rue de Bourbon, 
in the Faubourg St Germain, a piano manufactory, which in a 
few years became one of the most celebrated in Europe. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he went to London, where he 
established a factory. Returning to P^ris in 1796, he soon 
afterwards introduced grand pianofortes, made in the English 
fashion, with improvements of his own. In 1808 he again 
visited London, where, two years later, he produced his first 
double-movement harp. He had previously made various 
improvements in the manufacture of harps, but the new instru- 
ment was an immense advance upon anything he had before 
produced, and obtained such a reputation that for some time 
he devoted himself exclusively to its manufacture. It has been 
said that in the year following his invention he made harps to 
the value of £25,000. In 1812 he returned to Paris, and con- 
tinued to devote himself to the further perfecting of the two 
instruments with which his name is associated. In 1823 he 
crowned his work by produci^ his model grand pianoforte 
with the double escapement. Erard died at Passy, on the sth 
of August 1831. (See also Harp and Pianoforte.) 

ERASMUS, DBSIDERIUS (i466-i|^6), Dutch scholar and 
theologian, was bom on the night oflbe 27/28th of October, 
probaWy in 1466 ; but his statements about his age are conflicting, 
and in view of his own uncertainty {Ep, x. 29 ; 466) and the 
weakness of his memory for dates, the year of his birth cannot 
be definitely fixed. His father^s name seems to have been 
Rogerius Gerardus. He himself was christened Herasmus; 
but in T503, when becoming familiar with Greek, he assimilated 
the name to a fancied Greek original, which he had a few years 
before Latinized into Desyderius. A contemporary authority 
states that he was bom at Gouda, his father’s native town ; 
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but he adopted the style RoUerdammemts or RoterodamttSf in 
accordance with a story to which he himself gave credence. His 
first schooling was at Gouda under Peter Winckel, who was 
afterwards vice-pastor of the church. In the dull round of in- 
struction in “ grammar ” he did not distinguish himself, and 
was surpassed by his early friend and companion, William 
Ht;rman, who was Winckel’s favourite pupil. From Gouda the 
two boys went to the school attached to St Lebuin’s church 
at Deventer, which was one of the first in northern Europe to 
feel the influence of the Renaissance. Erasmus was at Deventer 
from 1475 when he left, had learnt from Johannes 

Sinthius (Syntheim) and Alexander Hegius, who had come as 
headmaster in 1483, the love of letters which was the ruling 
passion of his life. At .some period, perhaps in an interval of his 
time at Deventer, he was a chorister at Utrecht under the famous 
organist of the cathe^al, Jacob Obrecht. 

About 1484 Era.smus’ father died, leaving him and an elder 
brother Peter, both born out of wedlock, to the care of guardians, 
their mother having died shortly before. Erasmus was eager 
to go to a university, but the guardians, acting under a perhaps 
genuine enthusiasm for the religious life, sent the boys to another 
school at Hertogenbosch ; and when they returned after two 
or three years, prevailed on them to enter monasteries. Peter 
went to Sion, near Delft ; Erasmus after prolonged reluctance 
became an Augustinian canon in St Gregory’s at Steyn, a house 
of the same Chapter near Gouda. There he found little religion 
and less refinement ; but no serious difficulty seems to have been 
made about his reading the classics and the Fatlicrs with his 
friends to his heart’s content. The monastery once entered, 
there was no drawing back ; and Erasmus passed through the 
various stages which culminated in his ordination as priest on 
the 25th of April 1492. 

But his ardent spint could not long be content with monastic 
life. He brought his attainments somehow to the notice of 
Henry of Bergen, bishop of Cambrai, the leading prelate at the 
court of Brussels ; and about 1494 permission was obtained for 
him to leave Steyn and become Latin secretary to the bishop, 
who was then preparing for a visit to Rome. But the journey 
was abandoned, and after some months Erasmus found that even 
with occasional chances to read at Groencndael, the life of a 
court was hardly more favourable to study than that of Steyn. 
At the .suggestion of a friend, James Batt, he applied to his 
patron for leave to go to Paris University. Ibe bishop consented 
and promised a small pension ; and in August 1495 Erasmus 
entered the “ domus pauperum ” of the college of Montaigu, 
which was then under the somewhat rigid rule of the reformer 
Jan Standonck. He at once introduced himself to the distin- 
guished French historian and diplomatist Robert Gaguin (1425- 
1502) and published a small volume of poems ; and he became 
intimate with Johann Maubumus (Mombaer), the leader of a 
mission summoned from Windesheim in 1496 to reform the abbey 
of Chateau-Landon. But the life at Montaigu was too hard for 
him. Every Lent he fell ill and had to return to Holland to 
recover. He continued to read nevertlieless for a degree in 
theology, and at some time completed the requirements for the 
B.D. After a year or two he left Montaigu and eked out his 
money from the bishop by taking pupils. One of these, a young 
Englishman, William Blount, 4th Baron Mountjoy (d. 1534), 
persuaded him to visit England in the spring of 1499. 

Being without a benefice, be had no settled income to look to, 
and apart from the precarious profits of teaching and writing 
books, could only wait 5 )n the generosity of patrons to supply 
him with the leisure he craved. The fwthful Batt had sought 
a pension for him from his own patroness, Anne of Borsselen, 
the Lady of Veere, who resided at the castle of Tournehem near 
Calais, and whose son Bait was now teaching. But as nothing 
promised at once, Erasmus accepted Mountjoy ’s offer, and thus 
a tie was formed which led Mountjoy then or a few years later 
to grant him a pension for life. Otherwise the visit to 

England gave no hope of preferment ; and in . the summer 
Erasmus prepared to leave. He was delayed, and used the 
interv^al to spend two or three months at Oxford, where he found 


John Colet lecturing on the Epistle to the Romans. Discussions 
between them on theological questions soon convinced Colet 
of Erasmus’ worth, and be sought to persuade him to stay and 
teach at Oxford. But Erasmus could not be content with the 
Bible in Latin. Oxford could teach him no Greek, so away he 
must go. 

In January 1500 he returned lo Paris, which though it could 
offer no Greek teacher better than George Hermonymus, was 
at least a better centre for buying and for printing books. The 
next few years were spent still in preparation, supported by 
pupils’ fees and the dedications of books ; the Collectanea 
adagtomm in June 1500 to Mountjoy, and some devotional and 
moral compositions to Balt’s patroness and her .son. When the 
pkigue drove him from Paris, he went to Orleans or Tournehem 
or St Omcr, as the way opened. From 1502 to 1504 he was at 
Ix)uvain, still declining to teach publicly ; among his friends 
being the future Pope Adrian VI. In January 1 504 the archduke 
Philip gave him fifty livres for the Panegyric which “ ung 
religieux de Vordre de St Augustin ” had composed on his Spanish 
journey ; and in October, ten more, for the maintenance of his 
.studies 

He had been working hard at Greek, of which he now felt 
himself master, at the Fathers (above all at Jerome), and at the 
Epistles of St Paul, fulfilling the promise made lo Colet in Oxford, 
to give himself to sacred learning. But the bent of his reading 
is shown by the manuscript with which he returned to Paris 
at the close of 1504 — Valla’s Annotations on the iVew Testament, 
which Badius printed for him in 1505. 

Shortly aftcrw'ards Lord Mountjoy invited him again to 
England, and this visit was more successful. He found in London 
a circle of learned friends through whom he was introduced to 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, Richard Foxe, 
bishop of Winchester and other dignitaries. John P'isher 
(bishop of Rochester), who was then superintending the founda- 
tion of Christ’s College for the Lady Margaret, took him doym 
to Cambridge for the king’s visit ; and at length the opportunity 
came to fulfil his dream of seeing Italy. Baptista Boerio, the 
king’s physician, engaged him to acconipany his two sons thither 
as supervisor of their studies. In September 1506 he set foot 
on that sacred soil, and took his D.D. at Turin. For a year he 
remained with his pupils at Bologna, and then, his engagement 
completed, negotiated with Aldus Maniitiiis for a new edition 
of his Adagia upon a ver>' different scale. The volume of 1500 
had been jejune, written when he knew nothing of Greek ; 
800 adages put together with scanty elucidations. In 1508 he 
had conceived a work on lines more to the taste of the learned 
world, full of apt and recondite learning, and now and again 
relieved by telling comments or lively anecdotes. Three thousand 
and more collected justified a new ixW^—Chiliades adagionm ; 
and the author’s reputation was now established. So secure 
in public favour did the book in time become, that the council 
of Trent, unable to suppress it and not daring to overlook it, 
ordered the preparation of a castrated edition. 

To print the Adagia he had gone to Venice, where he lived 
with Andrea Torresano of Asola (Asulanus) and did the work of 
two men, writing and correcting proof at the same time. When 
it was fini^ed, with an ample re-dedication to Mountjoy, a 
new pupil presented himself, Alexander Stewart, natural son of 
James IV. of Scotland — perhaps through a connexion formed in 
early days at Paris. They went together to Siena and Rome and 
then on to Campania, thirsty under the summer sun. When they 
returned to Rom^, his pupil departed to Scotland, to fall a few 
years later by his father’s side at Flodden ; Erasmus also found 
a summons to call him northwards. 

On the death of H^ry VII . Lord Mountjoy, who had been 
companion to Prince Henry in his studies, had become a person 
of influence. He wrote to Erasmus of a land flowing with milk 
and honey under the “ divine ” young king, and with Warham 
sent him £10 for journey money. At first Erasmus hesitated. 
He had been disappointed in Italy, to find that he had not much 
to learn from its famed scholarship ; but he had made many 
friends in Aldus’s circle— Marcus Musurus, John Lascaris, 
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Baptista Egnatius^ Paul Bombasius, Scipio Carteromachus ; 
and his reception had been flattering^ especially in Rome^ where 
cardinals had delighted to honour him. But to remain in Rome 
was to sell himself. He might have the leisure which was so 
indispensable^ but at price of the freedom to read^ think, write 
what he liked. He decided, therefore, to go, though with regrets ; 
which returned upon him sometimes in aiter years, when the 
English hopes had not borne fruit. 

In the autumn he reached London, and in Thomas More’s 
house in Bucklersbury wrote the witty satire which Milton 
found “ in every one’s hands ” at Cambridge in 1628, and which 
is read to this day. The Moriae encomium was a sign of his 
decision. In it kings and princes, bishops and popes alike are 
shown to be in bondage to Folly ; and no class of men is spared. 
Its author was willing to be beholden to any one for leisure ; but 
he would be no man’s slave. For the next eighteen months he 
is entirely lost to view ; when he reappears in April 1 51 1, he is 
leaving More’s house and taking the Moria to be printed privily 
in Paris. Wherever they were spent, these must have been 
months of hard work, as were the years that followed. His time 
w^ now come. The long preparation and training, bought by 
privation and uncongenial toil, was over, and he was ready to 
apply himself to the scientific study of sacred letters. His English 
patrons were liberal. Fisher sent him in August 1511 to teach in 
Cambridge ,* Warham gave him a benefice. Aldington in Kent, 
worth £33, ^.8J. a year, and in violation of his own rule conimuted 
it for a pension of £20 charged on the living ; and the dedications 
of his books were fruitful. In C^ambridge he completed his work 
on the New Testament, the Letters of Jerome, and Seneca ; and 
then in 1514, when there seemed no prospect of ampler prefer- 
ment, he determined to transfer himself to Basel and give the 
results of his labours to the world. 

The origin of Erasmus’s connexion with Johann Froben is 
not clear. In 1511 he was preparing to reprint his Adagia with 
Jodocus Radius, who in the following year was to have also 
Seneca and Jerome, But in 1 5 1 3 Froben, who had just reprinted 
the Aldine Adagia, acquired through a bookseller-agent Erasmus’ 
amended copy which had been destined for Radius. That the 
agent was acting entirely on his own responsibility may be 
doubted ; for within a few months J^rasmus had decided to 
betake himself to Basel, bearing with him Seneca and Jerome, 
the latter to be incorporated in the great edition which Johannes 
Amerbach and Froben had had in hand since 1510. In Germany 
he was widely welcomed. The Strassburg Literary Society feted 
him, and Johannes Sapidus, headmaster of the Latin school at 
Schlettstadt, rode with him into Basel, Froben received him 
with open arms, and the presses were soon busy with his books. 
Through the winter of 1514-1515 Erasmus worked with the 
strength of ten ; and after a brief visit to England in the spring, 
the New Testament was set up. Around him was a circle of 
students, some young, some already distinguished — the three 
sons of Froben’s partner, Johannes Amerbach, who was now 
dead, Beatus Rhenanus, Wilhelm Nesen, Ludwig Ber, Heinrich 
Glareanus, Nikolaus Gcrbell, Johannes Oecolampadius — who 
looked to him as their head and were proud to do him service. 

Though from this time forward Basel became the centre of 
occupation and interest for Erasmus, yet for the next few years 
he was mainly in the Netherlands. On the completion of the 
New Testament in 1516 he returned to his friends in England ; 
but his appointment, then recent, as councillor to the young 
king Charles, brought him back to Brussels in the autumn. In 
the spring of 1517 he went for the last time to England, about 
a dispensation from wearing his canonical dress, obtained 
originally from Julius II. and recently confirmed by Leo X., 
and in May 1518 he journeyed to Basel for three months to set 
the second edition of the New Testament in progress. But 
with these exceptions he remained in proximity to the court, 
living much at Louvain, where he took great interest in the 
foundation of Hieronymus Busleiden’s Collegium Trilingue. 
His circumstances had improved so much, by pensions, the 
presents which were showered upon him, and ^e sale of his books, 
that he was now in a position to refuse all proposals which would 
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have interfered with his cherished independence. The general 
ardour for the restoration of the arts and of learning created 
an aristocratic public, of which Erasmus was supreme pontiff. 
Luther spoke to the people and the ignorant ; Erwius had the 
ei^ of the educated class. His friends and admirers were dis- 
tributed over all the countries of Europe, and presents were 
continually arriving from small as well as great, from a donation 
of 200 florins, made by Pope Clement VIL, down to sweetmeats 
and comfits contributed by the nuns of Cologne (Ep, 666)v 
From England, in particular, he continued to receive supplies 
of money. In the last year of his life Thomas Cromwell sent him 
20 angels, and Archbishop Cranmer 18. Though Erasmus kd 
a very hard-working and far from luxurious life, and had no 
extravagant habits, yet he could not live -upon little. The 
excessive delicacy of his constitution, not pampered appetite, 
exacted some unusual indulgences. He could not bear the stoves 
of Germany, and required an open fireplace in the room in which 
he worked. He was afflicted with the stone, and obliged to be 
particular as to what he drank. Beer he could not touch. 
The white wines of Baden or the Rhine did not suit him ; he 
could only drink those of Burgundy or Franche-Comt6. He 
could neither eat, nor bear the smell of, fish. “ His heart,” 
he said, ** was Catholic, but his stomach was Lutheran.” For 
his constant journeys he required two horses, one for himself 
and one for his attendant. And though he was almost always 
found in horse-flesh by his friends, the keep had to be paid for. 
For his literary labours and his extensive correspondence he 
required one or more amanuenses. He often had occasion, on 
his own business, or on that of Froben’s press, to send special 
couriers to a distance, employing them by the way in collecting 
the free gifts of his tributaries. 

Precarious as these means of subsistence seem, he preferred 
the independence thus obtained to an assured position which 
would have involved obligations to a patron or professional 
duties which his weak health would have made onerous. The 
duke of Bavaria offered to dispense with teaching, if he would 
only reside, and would have named him on these terms to a chair 
in his new university of Ingolstadt, with a salary of 200 ducats, 
and the reversion of one or more prebendal stalls. The archduke 
Ferdinand offered a pension of 400 florins, if he would only come 
to reside at Vienna. Adrian VI. offered him a deanery, but the 
offer seems to have been of a possible and not an actual deanery. 
Offers, flattering but equally vague, were made from France, 
on the part of the bishop of Bayeux, and even of Francis L 
“ Invitor amplissimis conditionibus ; offeruntur dignitates et 
episcopatus; plane rex cssem, si juvenis essem” (Ep. xix. ic6; 
735). Erasmus declined all, and in November 1521 settled 
permanently at Basel, in the capacity of general editor and 
literary adviser of Froben’s press. As a subject of the emperor, 
and attached to his court by a pension, it would have been 
convenient to him to have fixed his residence in Ix>uvain. But 
the bigotry of the IlemLsh clergy, and the monkish atmosphere 
of the university of Louvain, overrun with Dominicans and 
Franciscans, united for once in their enmity to the new classical 
learning, inclined Erasmus to seek a more congenial home in 
Basel. To Froben his arrival was the advent of the very man 
whom he had long wanted. Froben’s enterprise, united with 
Erasmus’s editorial skill, raised the press of Basel, for a time, 
to be the most important in Europe. The death of Froben in 
1527, the final separation of Basel from the Empire, the wTCck 
of learning in the religious disputes, and the cheap paper and 
scamped work of the Frankfort presses, gradually witdidrew 
the trade from Basel. But during the years of Erasmus’s 
co-operation the Froben press took &e lead of all the presses in 
Europe, both in the standard value of the works published 
and in style of typogiaphical execution. Like some other 
publishers who preferred reputation to returns in money, Froben 
died poor, and his impressions never reached the splendour 
afterwards attained by those of the Estiennes, or of Plantin. 
The series of the Fathers alone contains Jerome (1516), Cyprian 
^1520), Pscudo-Amobius (1522), Hilarius (1523), Irenaeus 
(Latin, 1526}, Ambrose (1527), Augustine (1528), Oirysostom 
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(Latin, 1530), Basil (Greek, 1532, the first Greek author printed 
in Germany), and Origen (Latin, 1536). In these editions, pardy 
texts, partly translations, it is impossible to determine thi 
respective shares of Erasmus and his many helpers. The 
prefaces and dedications are all written by him, and some of 
them, as that to die Hilarius, are of importance for the history 
as well of the times as of Erasmus himself. Of his most importot 
edition, that of the Greek text of the New Testament, something 
will be said farther on. 

In this “mill,*' as he calls it, Erasmus continued to grind 
incessantly for eight years. Besides his work as editor, he was 
always writing himself some book or pamphlet called for by the 
event of the day, some general fray in which he was compelled 
to mingle, or some personal assault which it was necessary to 
repel. But though painfully conscious how much his reputation 
as a writer was damaged by this extempore production, he was 
unable to resist the fatal facility of print. He was the object 
of those solicitations which always beset the author whose name 
upon the title page assures the sale of a book. He was besieged 
for dedications, and as every dedication meant a present 
proportioned to the circumstances of the dedicatee, there was a 
natural temptation to be lavish of them. Add to this a corre- 
spondence so extensive as to require him at tiroes to write forty 
letters in one day. “ I receive daily,” he writes, “ letters from 
remote parts, from kings, princes, prelates and men of learning, 
and even from persons of whose existence I was ignorant.” 
His day was thus one of incessant mental activity ; but hard 
work was so far from breeding a distaste for his occupation, 
that reading and writing grew ever more delightful to him 
(literarum assiduitas non modo mihi jasiidium non parit, sed 
voluptatem ; crescit scribendo scrihendi studium). 

Shortly after Froben’s death the disturbances at Basel, 
occasioned by the zealots for the religious revolution which was 
in progress throughout Switzerland, began to make Erasmus 
desirous of changing his residence. He selected Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, as a city which was still in the dominion of the 
emperor, and was free from religious dissension. Thither he 
removed in April 1529. He was received with public marks of 
re.spect by the authorities, who granted him the use of an un- 
finished residence which had been begun to be built for the late 
emperor Maximilian. J^rasmus proposed only to remain at 
Freiburg for a few months, but found the place so suited to his 
habits that he bought a house of his own, and remained there 
six years. A desire for change of air — ^he fancied Freiburg was 
damp— rumours of a new war with France, and the necessity of 
seeing his Ecclesiastes through the press, took him back to Basel 
in 1535. He lived now a very retired life, and saw only a small 
circle of intimate friends. A last attempt was made by the 
papal court to enlist him in some public way against the Reforma- 
tion. On the election of Paul III. in 1534, he had, as usual, 
sent the new pope a congratulatory letter. After his arrival 
in Basel, he received a complimentary answer, together with the 
nominalion to the deanery of Deventer, the income of which 
was reckoned at 600 ducats. I'his nomination was accompanied 
with an intimation that more was in store for him, and that 
steps would be taken to provide for him the income, viz., 3000 
ducats, which was necessaiy to qualify for the cardinal’s hat. But 
Erasmus was even less disposed now than he had been before 
to barter his reputation for honours. His health had been for 
some years gradually declining, and disease in the shape of gout 
gaining upon him. In the winter of 1535-1536 he was confined 
entirely to his chamber, •many days to his bed. Though thus 
afflicted he never ceased his literary activity, dictating his tract 
On the Purity of the Churchy and revising the sheets of a translation 
of Origen which was passing through the Froben press. His last 
letter is dated the 28th of June 1536, and subscribed “ Eras. 
Rot. aegra manu.” “ I have never been so ill in my life before 
as I am now,— -for many days unable even to read,” Dysentery 
setting in carried him off pji^the 12th of July 1536, in his 70th 
year. 

By his will, made on the 12th of February 1536, he left what 
he had to leave, with the exception of some legacies, to Bonifazius 


Amerbach, partly for himself, partly in trust for the benefit uf 
the aged and the infirm, or to be spent in portioning young girls, 
and in educating young men of promise. He left none of the 
usual legacies for masses or other clerical purposes, and was not 
attended by any priest or confessor in his last mOmfents. 

Erasmus’s features are familiar to all, from Holbein’s many 
portraits or their copies. Beatus Rhenanus, “ summus Erasmi 
obser\'ator,” as he is called by de Thou, describes his person 
thus : “ In stature not tall, but not noticeably short ; in figure 
well built and graceful ; of an extremely delicate constitution, 
sensitive to the slightest changes of climate, food or drink. 
After middle life he suffered from the stone, not to mention the 
commem plague of studious men, an irritable mucous membrane. 
His complexion was fair ; light blue eyes, and yellowish hair. 
Though his voice was weak, his enunciation was distinct ; the 
expression of his face cheeHul ; his manner and conversation 
polished, affable, even channing.” His highly nervous organiza- 
tion made his feelings acute, and his brain incessantly active. 
Through his ready sympathy with all forms of life and character, 
his attention was always ^ve. The active movement of his 
spirit spent itself, not in following out its own trains of thought, 
but in outward ol^ervation. No man was ever less introspective, 
and though he talks much of himself, his egotism is the genial 
egotism which takes the world into its confidence, not the selfish 
egotism which feels no interest but in its own woes. He says of 
himself, and justly, “ tkit he was incapable of dissimulation ” 
{Ep. xxvi. 19 ; 1152). There is nothing behind, no pose, no scenic 
effect. It may be said of his letters that in them “ tota patet 
vita senis.” His nature was flexible without being faultily weak. 
He has many moods and each mood imprints itself in turn on his 
words. Hence, on a superficial view, Erasmus is set down as 
the most inconsistent of men. Further acquaintance makes 
us feel a unity of character underlying this susceptibility to the 
impressions of the moment. His seeming inconsistencies are 
reconciled to apprehension, not by a formula of the intellect, 
but by the many-sidedness uf a highly impressible nature. In the 
words of J. Nisard, Erasmus was one of those “ dont la gloire 
a 6t6 de beaucoup comprendre et d’afiirmer peu.” 

This equal openness to every vibration of his environment is 
the key to all Erasmus’s acts and words, and among them to the 
middle attitude which he took up towards the great religious 
conflict of his time. The reproaches of party assailed him in 
his lifetime, and have continued to be heaped upon his memory. 
He was loudly accu.sed by the Catholics of collusion with the 
enemies of the faith. His powerful friends, the pope, Wolsey, 
Henry VIII., the emperor, called upon him to declare against 
Luther. Theological historians from that time forward have 
perpetuated the indictment that Erasmus sided with neither 
party in the struggle for religious truth. The most moderate 
form of the censure presents him in the odious light of a trimmer ; 
the vulgar and venomous assailant is siu^ that Erasmus was a 
Protestant at heart, but withheld the avowal that he might not 
forfeit the worldly advantages he enjoyed as a Catholic. When 
by study of his writings we come to know Erasmus intimately, 
there is revealed to us one of those natures to which partisanship 
is an impossibility. It was not timidity or wealmess which 
kept Erasmus neutral, but the reasonableness of his nature. It 
was not only that his intellect revolted against the narrowness 
of party, his whole being repudiated its clamorous and vulgar 
excesses. As he loathed fish, so he loathed clerical fanaticism. 
Himself a Catholic priest — “ the glory of the priesthood and the 
shame ” — the tone of the orthodox clergy was distasteful to him ; 
the ignorant hostility to classical learning which reigned in their 
colleges and convents disgusted him. In common with all the 
learned men of his age, ^ he wished to see the power of the clergy 
broken, as that of an obscurantist army arrayed against light. 
He had employed all his resources of wit ^d satire against the 
priests and monks, and the superstitions in which they traded, 
long before Luther’s name was heard of. The motto which was 
already current in his lifetime, “ that Erasmus laid the egg and 
Luther hatched it,” is so far true, and no more. Erasmus would 
have suppressed the monasteries, put an end to the domination 
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of the c]«igy, and swept away scandalous and profitable abuses^ 
but to attack the church or re-mould received theology was far 
from his thoughts. And when out of Luther’s revolt there arose 
a new fanaticism — that of evangelism^ Erasmus recoiled from 
the violence of the new preachers. Is it for this/’ he writes to 
Melanchthon (E/>. xix. 113 ; 703), ** that we have shaken off 
bishops and popes, that we may come under the yoke of such 
madmen as Otto and Farel ? ” Passages have hetu collected, 
and it is an easy task, from the writings of Erasmus to prove that 
he shared the doctrines of the Reformers. Passages equally 
strong might be culled to show that he repudiated them. The 
truth is that theological questions in themselves had no attraction 
for him. And when a theological position was emphasized by 
party passion it became odious to him. In the words of Drum- 
mond: Erasmus was in his own age the apostle of common 
sense and of rational religion. He did not care for dogma, and 
accordingly the dogmas of Rome, which had the consent of the 
Christian world, were in his eyes preferable to the dogmas of 
Protestantism. , . . From the beginning to the end of his career 
he remained true to the purpose of his life, which was to fight the 
battle of sound learning and plain common sense against the 
powers of ignorance and superstition, and amid all the con- 
vulsions of tbat period he never once lost his mental balance.” 

Erasmus is accused of indifference. But he was far from 
indifferent to the progress of the revolution. He was keenly alive 
to its pernicious influence on the cherished interest of his life, 
the cause of learning. “ 1 abhor the evangelics, because it is 
through them that literature is everywhere declining, and upon 
the point of perishing.” He had been born with the hopes of the 
Renaissance, with its anticipation of a new Augustan age, and 
had seen this fair promise blighted by the irruption of a new 
horde of theological polemics, worse than the old scholastics, 
inasmuch as they were revolutionary instead of conservative. 
Erasmus never flouted at religion nor even at theology as such, 
but only at blind and intemperate theologians. 

In the mind of Erasmus there was no metaphysical inclination ; 
he was a man of letters, with a general tendency to rational views 
on every subject which came under his pen. His was not the 
mind to originate, like Calvin, a new scheme of Christian thought. 
He is at his weakest in defending free will against Luther, and 
indeed he can hardly be said to enter on the metaphysical 
question. He treats the dispute entirely from the outside. It is 
impossible in reading Erasmus not to be reminded of the ration- 
alist of the 18th century. Erasmus has been called the Voltaire 
of the Renaissance.” But there is a vast difference in the relations 
in which they respectively stood to the church and to Christianity. 
Voltaire, though he did not originate, yet adopted a moral and 
religious scheme which he sought to substitute for the church 
tradition. He waged war, not only against the clergy, but against 
the church and its sovereigns. Erasmus drew the line at the 
first of these. lie was not an anticipation of the i8th century ; 
he was the man of his age, as Voltaire of his ; though Erasmus 
did not intend it, he undoubtedly shook the ecclesiastical edifice 
in all its parts ; and, as Melchior Adam says of him, ” pontifici 
Romano plus nocuit jocando quam Lutherus stomachando.” 

But if Erasmus was unlike the i8th century rationalist in that 
he did not declare war against the church, but remained a Catholic 
and mourned the disruption, he was yet a true rationalist in 
principle. The principle that reason is the one only guide of 
life, the supreme arbiter of all questions, politics and religion 
included, has its earliest and most complete exemplar in Erasmus. 
He does not dogmatically denounce the rights of reason, but 
he practically exercises them. Along with the charm of style, 
the great attraction of the writings of Erasmus is this unconscious 
freedom by which they are pervaded. ^ 

It must excite our surprise that one who used his pen so freely 
should have escaped the pains and penalties which invariably 
overtook minor offenders in the same kind. For it was not only 
against the clergy and the monks that he kept up a ceaseless 
stream of satiric raillery ; he treated nobles, princes and kings 
wirii equal freedom. No 18th century republican has used 
stronger language than has this pensioner of Charles TIm 


people build cities, princes pull them down ; ;the ind^ustry of 
the citizens creates wealth for rapacious lords to plunder ; 
plebeian magistrates pass good laws for kings: to violate ; the 
people love peace, and their rulers stir up war.” Such outbursts 
are frequent in the Adagia, These fre^oms are part cause of 
Erasmus’s popularity. He was here in S3rmpathy with tW secret 
sore of his and gave utterance to what all felt but none 
dared to whisper but he. It marks the difference between 1513 
and 1669 that, in a reprint of the JtdiHS ExAusus published in 
1669 at Oxford) it was thought necessary to leave out a sentence 
in which the writer of that dialogue, supposed by the editor to 
be Er^mus, as^rts the right of states to deprive and punish 
bad kings. It is difficult to say to what we are to ascribe his 
immunity from painful consequences. We have to temember 
tliat he was removed from the scene early in the reaction, 
before force was fully organized ior the suppression of the 
revolution. And his popular works, the Adagta, and the CoUoquia 
(1524), had established themselves as standard books in the 
more easy going age, when power, secure in its unchallenged 
strength, could afford to laugh with the laughers at itself. At 
the date of his death the Catholic revival, with its fell antipathy 
to art and letters, was only in its infancy ; and when times 
became dangerous, Erasmus cautiously declined to venture out 
of the protection of the Empire, refusing repeated invitations 
to Italy and to France. ” I had thought of going to Besan9on,” 
he said, ” ne non essem in ditione Caesaris ” (Ep, xxx. 74 ; 1299). 
In Italy a Bembo and a Sadoleto wrote a purer lAtin thfim 
Erasmus, but contented themselves with pretty phrases, and 
were careful to touch no living chord of feeling. In France it 
was necessary for a Rabelais to hide his free-thinking under a 
disguise of revolting and unintelligible jargon. It was only in 
the Empire that such liberty of speech as Erasmus used was 
practicable, and in the Empire Erasmus pa.sscd for a moderate 
man. Upon the strength of an established character for modera- 
tion he enjoyed an exceptional licence for the utterance of 
unwelcome truths ; and in spite of his flings at the rich and 
powerful, he remained through life a privileged person with them. 

But though the men of the keys and the sword let him go his 
way unmolested, it was otherwise with his brethren of the pen. A 
man who is always launching opinions must expect to be retorted 
on. And when these judgments were winged by epigram, and 
weighted by the name of Erasmus, who stood at the head of 
letters, a widespread exasperation was the consequence. Disraeli 
has not noticed Erasmus in his Quarrels of Authors, perhaps 
because Erasmus’s quarrels would require a volume to themselves. 
“ So thin-skinned that a fly would draw blood,” as the prince of 
Carpi expressed it, he could not himself restrain his pen from 
sarcasm. He forgot that though it is safe to lash the dunces, 
he could not with equal impunity sneer at those who, though 
they might not have the ear of the public as he had, could yet 
contradict and call names. And when literary jealousy was 
complicated with theological differences, as in the case of the 
free-thinkers, or with French vanity, as in that of Budaeus, the 
cause of the enemy was espoused by a party and a nation. 
The quarrel with Budaeus was strictly a national one. Cos- 
mopolitan as Erasmus was, to the French literati he was still 
the Teuton, fetienne Dolet calls him ” enemy of Cioero, and 
jealous detractor of the French name.” The only contemporary 
name which could approach to a rivalry with his was that of 
Budaeus (Bud^), who was exactly contem^rary, having been 
bom in the same year as Erasmus. Rivals in fame, they were 
unlike in accomplishment, each havu% the quality which the 
other wanted. Budaeus, though a Frenchman, knew Greek well ; 
Erasmus, though a Dutchman, very imperfectly. But the 
Frenchman Budaeus wrote an execrable Latin style, unreadable 
then as now, while the Teuton Erasmus charmed the reading 
world with a style which, though far from good Latin, is the 
most delightful which the Renaissance has left us. 

The style of Erasmus is, considered as Latin, incorrect^ some- 
times even barbarous, and far removed from any classical model. 
But it has qualities far above purity. The best Italian Latin 
is but an echo and an imitation ; like the painted glass which 
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we put in our churches^ it is an anachronism. Bembo^ Sadoleto 
and the rest write purely in a dead language. Erasmus’s Latin 
was a living and spoken tongue. Though Erasmus had passed 
nearly all his life in England, France and Germany, his conversa- 
tion was Latin ; and the language in which he talked about 
common things he wrote. Hence the spontaneity and naturalness 
of his page, its flavour of life and not of books. He writes from 
himself, and not out of Cicero, Hence, too, he spoiled nothing by 
anxious revision in terror lest some phrase not of the golden 
age should escape from his pen. He confesses apologetic^ly to 
Christopher Longolius {Ep. iii, 63 ; 402) that it was his habit 
to extemporize all he wrote, and that tiiis habit was incorrigible ; 
“ effundo verius quam scribo omnia.” He complains that much 
reading of the works of St Jerome had spoiled his Latin ; but, 
as Scaliger says {ScaMg^ 2^, “ Erasmus’s language is better than 
St Jerome’s.” The tone critic, however, thought Erasmus 
would have done better “ if he had kept more closely to the 
classical models.” 

In the annals of classical learning Erasmus may be regarded 
as constituting an intermediate stage between the humanists 
of the Latin Renaissance and the learned men of the age of Greek 
scholarship, between Angelo Poliziano and Joseph Scaliger. 
Erasmus, though justly styled by Muretus (Varr. Lecti. 7, 15) 
** eruditus sane vir, ac multae lectionis,” was not a “ learned ” 
man in the special sense of the word — not an “ 6rudit.” He 
was more than this ; he was the man of letters ” — the first 
who had appeared in Europe since the fall of the Roman empire. 
His acquirements were vast, and they were all brought to bear 
upon the life of his day. He did not make a study apart of 
antiquity for its own sake, but used it as an instrument of culture. 
He did not worship, imitate and reproduce the classics, like the 
Latin humanists who preceded him ; he did not master them 
and reduce them to a special science, as did the French Hellenists 
who succeeded him. He edited many authors, it is true, but he 
had neither the means of forming a text, nor did he attempt to 
do so. In editing a father, or a classic, he had in view the practical 
utility of the general reader, not the accuracy required by the 
gild of scholars. ** His Jerome,” says J. Scaliger, ** is full of 
sad blunders ” {Scalt^ 2®). Even Julien Gamier could discover 
that Erasmus “ falls in his haste into grievous error in his I^tin 
version of St Basil, though his Latinity is superior to that of 
the other translators ” (Pref. in 0 pp. St. Bas.j 1721). It must 
be remembered that the commercial interests of Froben’s press 
led to the introduction of Erasmus’s name on many a title page 
when he had little to do with the book, e.g, the Latin Josephus 
of 1524 to which Erasmus only contributed one translation of | 
14 pages ; or the Aristotle of 1531, of which Simon Grynaeus 
was the real editor. Where Erasmus excelled was in prefaces — 
not philological introductions to each author, but spirited appeals 
to the interest of the general reader, showing how an ancient 
book might be made to minister to modem spiritual demands. 

Of Erasmus’s works the Greek Testament is the most memor- 
able. It has no title to be considered as a work of learning or 
scholarship, yet its influence upon opinion was profound and 
durable. It contributed more to the liberation of the human 
mind from the thraldom of the clergy than all the uproar and 
rage of Luther’s many pamphlets. As an edition of the Greek { 
Testament it has no critical value. But it was the first, and it 
revealed the fact that the Vulgate, the Bible of the church, 
was not only a second-hand document, but in places an erroneous 
document. A shock was thus given to the credit of the clergy 
in the province of literatifre, equal to that which was given in the 
province of science by the astronomical discoveries of the 17th 
century. Even if Erasmus had had at his disposal the MSS. 
subsidia for forming a text, he had not the critical skill required 
to use them. He had at hand a few late Basel MSS., one of which 
he sent straight to press, correcting them in places by collations 
of others which had been sent to him by Colet in England. In | 
four reprints, 1519, 1522,. 1^27, 1535, Erasmus gradually weeded 
out many of the typographical errors of his first edition, but the 
text remained essentially such as he had first printed it. The 
Greek text indeed was only a part of his scheme. An important 


feature of the volume was the new Latin version, the original 
being placed alongside as a guarantee of the translator’s good 
faith. This translation, with the justificatory notes which 
accompanied it, though not itself a work of critical scholarship, 
became the starting-point of modem exegetical science. Erasmus 
did nothing to solve the problem, but to him belongs the honour 
of having first propounded it. 

Besides translating and editing the New Testament, Erasmus 
paraphrased the whole, except the Apocalypse, between 1517 
and 1524. The Paraphrases were received with great applause, 
even by those who had little appreciation for Erasmus. In 
England a translation of them made in 1548 was ordered to be 
placed in all parish churches beside the Bible. His correspond- 
ence is perhaps the part of his works which has the most per- 
manent value ; it comprises about 3000 letters, which form an 
important source for the history of that period. For the same 
purpose his CoUoquia may be consulted. They are a series of 
dialogues, written first for pupils in the early Paris days as 
formulae of polite address, but afterwards expanded into lively 
conversations, in which many of the topics of the day are dis- 
cussed. Later in the century they were read in schools, and some 
of Shakespeare’s lines are direct reminiscences of Erasmus. 

His complete works have been printed twice ; by the Froben 
firm under the direction of his literary executors (9 vols., Basel, 1 540); 
and by Leclerc at Leiden (11 vols., 1703-1706). For liis life the Lliief 
contemporaiy sources are a Compendium vitae written by himself 
in 1524, and a sketch prefixed by Beatus Rhenanus to tlie Ba.sel 
edition of 1540. Of his writings he gives an account in his Catalogus 
lucubfationufHt composed first in January 1525 and enlarged iu 
September 1524 ; and also in a letter to Iloctor Boece of Aberdeen, 
wntlen in 1530. An elaborate bibliography, entitled Bibliotheca 
Erasmiana^ was undertaken by the officials of the Ghent University 
Library ; it is divided into three sections, for Erasmus’s writings, 
the books he edited, and the literature about him, Listes sommatres 
were issued in 1893 »' since 1897 the completed volumes have been 

appearing at intervals. There is an exccllcut .sketch of Erasmus’s 
life down to 1510 in F. Seebohm's Oxford Reformers (3rd ed., 1887) ; 
and of the many biographies those by S. Knight (1726), J. Jortin 
(2 vols., 1758-1760) and R. B. Drummond (2 vols., 1873) may be 
mentioned. There are also two volumes (1901-1904) of translations 
by F. M. Nichols from Era.srau.s’s letters down to 1517, with an ample 
commentary which amounts almo.st to a biography ; and an edition 
of the letters, in Latin, was begun by the Oxford University Press 
in 190b (vol. ii., 1910), (M. P. ; P. S. A.) 

ERASTUS, THOMAS (1524-1583), German-Swiss theologian, 
whose surname was Lubw, Lieber, or Liebler, was born of poor 
parents on the 7th of September 1524, probably at Baden, canton 
of Aargau, Switzerland. In 1540 he was studying theology at 
Basel. The plague of 1544 drove him to Bologna and thence to 
Padua as student of philosophy and medicine. In 1553 he 
became physician to the count of Henneberg, Saxe-Mciningen, 
and in 1558 held the same post with the elector-palatine, Otto 
Heinrich, being at the same time professor of medicine at Heidel- 
berg. His patron’s successor, Frederick III., made him (1559) 
a privy councillor and member of the church consistory. In 
theology he followed Zwingli, and at the sacramentarian con- 
ferences of Heidelberg (1560) and Maulbronn ( 1 564) he advocated 
by voice and pen the Zwinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
replying (1565) to the counter arguments of the Lutheran 
Johann Marbach, of Strassburg. He ineflectually resisted the 
efforts of the Calvinists, led by Caspar Olevianus, to introduce 
the Presbyterian polity and discipline, which were established 
at Heidelberg in 1570, on the Genevan model. One of the first 
acts of the new church system was to excommunicate Erastus 
on a charge of Socinianism, founded on his correspondence with 
Transylvania. The ban was not removed till 1575, Erastus 
declaring his firm adhesion to the doctrine of the Trinity. His 
position, however, was uncomfortable, and in 1580 he returned to 
Basel, where in 1583 he^ was made professor of ethics. He died on 
the 31st of December 1583. He published several pieces bearing 
on medicine, astrology and alchemy, and attaching the system of 
Paracelsus. His name is permanently associated with a post- 
humous publication, written in 1 568. Its immediate occasion was 
the disputation at Heidelberg (1568) for the doctorate of tlieology 
by George Wither or Withers, an English Puritan (subsequenriy 
archdeacon of Colchester), silenced (1565) at Buiy St E^uneb 
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by Archbishop Parker. Withers had proposed a disputation 
against vestments^ which the university would not allow ; his 
thesis affirming the excommunicating power ctf the presbytery 
was sustained. Hence the trea^e of Erastus. It was published 
(1589) by Giacomo Gastelvetri, who had married his widow, 
with the title Exfiicaiio gravissitnae quaesHonis tUrum excom^ 
municatio, quatenus reltgionem inUUigentes et atnplexanUSy a 
sacramentorum usu^ propter adtnissum facinus arcet, mandaio 
nitatur divino, an excogiiata sit ab homtnibus. The work bears 
the imprint Pesclavii {i,e, Poschiavo in the Orisons) but was 
printed by John Wolfe in London, where Gastelvetri was staying ; 
the name of the alleged printer is an anagram of Jacobum 
Castelvetrum. In the Stationers* Register (June 20, 1589) 
the printing is said to have been ** alowed ** by Archbishop 
Whitgift. It consists of seventy-five Theses, followed by a 
Confirmatio in six books, and an appendix of letters to Erastus 
by Bullinger and Gualther, showing that his Theses, written in 
1568, had been circulated in manuscript. An English translation 
of the Theses, with brief life of Erastus (based on Melchior 
Adam’s account), was issued in 1659, entitled The NuUtty of 
Church Censures ; it was reprinted as A Treatise of Excommunica- 
tion (1682), and, as revised by Robert Lee, D.D., in 1844. The 
aim of the work is to show, on Scriptural grounds, that sins of 
professing Christians are to be punished by civil authority, and not 
by withholding of sacraments on the part of the clergy. In the 
Westminster Assembly a party holding this view included 'Selden, 
Lightfoot, Coleman and Whitelocke, whose speech (1645) is 
appended to Lee’s version of the Theses ; but the opposite view, 
after much controversy, was carried, Lightfoot alone dissenting. 
The consequent chapter of the Westminster Confession (“ Of 
Church Censures ”) was, however, not ratified by the English 
parliament. “ Erastianism,” as a by-word, is used to denote 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the state in ecclesiastical causes ; 
but the problem of the relations between church and state is one 
on which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as “ Erastian- 
ism ” would be bcjtter connected with the name of Grotius. 
The only direct reply made to the Explicatio was the Tractatus 
de vera exrommunicatione (1590) by Theodore Beza, who found 
himself rather savagely attacked in the Confirmatio thesium; 
e.g. ** Apostolum et Mosen adeoque Deum ipsum audes corrigere.** 

Sec A. Bonnard, Thomas J^raste et la discipline eexUsiastique 
(1894) ; Gass, in Allgemeine deutsche Bing, (1877) ; G. V, Lechler 
and R. Stahelin, in A. Hauck’s Realencyhlop. fUr prot. Theol, u. 
Kirche (1898). (A. Go.*) 

ERATOSTHENES OF ALEXANDRIA (c. 276-c. 194 b.(\), Greek 
scientific writer, was born at Cyrene. He studied grammar 
under Callimachus at Alexandria, and philosophy under the 
Stoic Ariston and the Academic Arcesilaus at Athens. He re- 
turned to Alexandria at the summons of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, 
by whom he was appointed chief librarian in place of Callimachus. 
He is said to have died of voluntary starvation, being threatened 
with total blindness. Eratosthenes was one of the most learned 
men of antiquity, and wrote on a great number of subjects. ^ He 
was the first to call himself Philologos (in the sense of the friend 
of learning *’), and the name Pentathlos was bestowed upon him 
in honour of his varied accomplishments. He was also called 
Beta as being second in all branches of learning, though not 
actually first in any. In mathematics he wrote two books 
On means {Uepl per<m]Tm) which arc lost, but appear, from a 
remark of Pappus, to have dealt with "loci wi^ rderence 
to means.” He devised a mechanical construction for two 
mean proportionals, reproduced by Pappus and Eutocius (Comm, 
on Archimedes). His k 6 o‘kivov or sieve (cribrum Eratosthenis) 
was a device for discovering all prime numbers. He laid the 
foundation of mathematical geography in his Geographica, in 
three books. His greatest achievement was his measurement 
of the earth. Being informed that at Syene (Assuan), on the day 
of the summer solstice at noon, a well was lit up through all its 
depth, so that Syene lay on the tropic, he measured, at the same 
hour, the zenith distance of the sun at Alexandria. He thus found 
the distance between Syene and Alexandria (known to be 5000 
stadia) to correspond to of a great circle, and so arrived 


at 250,000 stadia (which he seems subsequently to have corrected 
to 252,000) as the circumference of the ear^h. He is- credited 
by Ptolemy and his commentator Theon with having found the 
distance between the tropics to be rds. of the meridian circle, 
which gives 23® .51' 20^ for the obliquity of the eclip^. His 
astronomical poem Hermes began apparently with the birth and 
exploits of Hermes, then passed to the legend of his having 
ordered the heavens, the zones and the stars, and gave a history 
of the latter. His Erigone, of which a few fragments are also 
preserved, is sometimes spoken of as a separate poem, but it may 
have belonged to the Hermes, which appears also to have been 
known by other names such a.s Catalogi, The still extant 
Caiasterismi, containing the story of certain stars in prose, is 
probably not by Eratosthenes. 

Eratosthenes was the founder of scientific chronology in his 
XpovoypafpM in which he endeavoured to fix the dates of the chief 
literary and political events from the conquest of Troy. ^ 
important work was his treatise on the old comedy, dealii^ with 
theatres and theatrical apparatus generally, and discussing the 
works of the principal comic poets themselves. Works on moral 
philosophy, history, and a number of letters were also attributed 
to him. 


There is a complete edition of the fragments of Eratosthenes by 
Bernhardy (1822) ; poetical fragments, Hillier (1872) ; geographical. 
Seidel (1799) and Berger (1880) ; icaroirrepur/iol, Schaubach (1795) and 
Robert (1878). See Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol. i. (X906). (T. L. H.) 


ERBACH, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, on the Miimling, 22 m. S.E. of Darmstadt. It has 
cloth mills and ivory-turning, for which last branch it possesses 
a technical school. Wool and cattle fairs are held twice a year. 
Pop. 2800. The castle contains an interesting collection of 
weapons and pictures, and in the chapel are the coffins of Einhard, 
the friend and biographer of Charlemagne, and his wife, Emma. 

Erbach has long been the residence of the counts of Erbach, 
who trace their descent back to the 12th century, and who held 
the office of cupbearer to the electors palatine of the Rhine until 
t8o6. In 1532 the emperor Charles V. made the county a direct 
fief of the Empire, on account of the services rendered by Count 
Eberhard during the Peasants’ War. Since 1717 the family has 
been divided into the three lines of Erbach-Fiirstenau, Erbach- 
Erbach and Erbach-Schonberg, who rank for precedence, not 
according to the age of their descent, but according to the age of 
the chief of their line. In 1818 the counts of Erbach-Erbach 
inherited the county of Wartenberg-Roth, and in 1903 the count 
of Erbach-Schonberg was granted the title of prince. The 
county was mediatized in 1 806, and is now incorporated with the 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See Simon, Die Geschichte der Dy Hasten und Grafen su Erbach 
(Frankfort, 1858), 

ERBIUM (symbol, Er; atomic weight, 165-166), one of the 
metals of the rare earths. The first of the rare earth miner^ 
was discovered in 1794 by J. Gadolin and was named gadolinite 
from its discoverer. In 1797 Ekeberg showed that gadolinite 
contained another rare earth, which was given the name yttria. 
Yttria is an exceedingly complex mixture, which has been 
decomposed, yielding as an intermediate product terbia. This 
latter substance in its turn has been split by J. L. Soret, P. T. 
Geve, Lecoq de Boisbaudran and others into erbia, holmia, 
thulia and dysprosia, but it is still doubtful whether any one of 
these four splitting products is a single .substance. The rare 
earth metals are found in the minerals gadolinite, samarskite, 
fergusonite, euxenite and cerite. Th^ are separated from the 
minerals by converting them into oxalates, which by ignition 
give the corresponding oxides. The oxides are then converted 
into double sulphates which are separated from each other by 
repeated fractional crystallization or by fractional precipitation 
with ammonia or some other base. Erbium forms rose-coloured 
salts and a rose-coloured oxide. The oxide dissolves^ slowly in 
acids; it is not reduced by hydrogen and is infusible. The 
salts show a characteristic absorption spectrum. 

Sec J. F. Bahr and R. Bunsen {Awn., 18^, 137, p. 1) ; A. v. Wels- 
bach Q^onats., 1883, 4, p. 641 ; 1884, 5, p. 508; 1885,6, p. 477); 
P. T. Cleve {Compies rendus, 1879, 89, p. 478 ; x88o, 91, pp« 328, 
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S8 j; 1882, 95, p. 122$; BttU, de la soc. ckim., 1874, 21, p, 196; 
1883, 39, p. 287; ; C. Marignac (Ann, Chim, phys., 1849/^] 2^ p. 226) ; 
B. jSrauncr {Monats.^ 1882, 3, p. 13) ; W. Crookes [Proc. Roy, Soc.^ 
1886, 40, p. 502) ; Lccoq de Boisbaudran (Comptes tendus^ 1886, 
102, p. 1005) ; A. l^ttendorf (Ann,^ 1892, 270, p. 376) ; M. Muthmann 
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ERCILLA Y ZOnIGA, ALONSO DE (i 533 ‘~i 595 ); Spanii^h 
soldier and poet, was born in Madrid on the 7th of August 1533. 
In 1548 he was appointed page to the heir-apparent, afterwards 
Philip II. In this capacity Ercilla visited Italy, Germany and 
the Netherlands, and was present in 1554 at the marriage of his 
master to Mary of England. Hearing that an expedition was 
preparing to subdue the Araucanians of Chile, he joined the 
adventurers. He distinguished himself in the ensuing campaign ; 
but, having quarrelled with a comrade, he was condemned to 
death in 1558 by his general, Garcia Hurtado de Mendow. The 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment, but Ercilla was 
speedily released and fought at the battle of Quipeo (14th of 
Decemlier 1558). He returned to Spain in 1562, visited Italy, 
France, Germany, Bohemia, and in 1570 married Maria de 
Bazdn, a lady distantly connected with the Santa Cruz family ; 
in 1571 he was made knight of the order of Santiago, and in 
1578 he was employed by Philip II. on a mission to Saragossa. 
He complained of living in poverty but left a modest fortune, 
and wa.s obviously disappointed at not being offered the post 
of seexetary of state. 11 is principal work is La Araucana, a 
poem based on the events of the wars in which he had been 
engaged. It consists of three parts, of which the first, composed 
in Chile and published in 1569, is a versified narrative adlping 
strictly to historic fact; the second, published in 1578, is en- 
cumbered with visions and other romantic machinery ; and the 
third, which appeared in 1589-1590, contains, in addition to 
the subject proper, a variety of episodes mostly irrelev^t. 
This so-called epic lacks symmetry^, and has been over-praised 
by Cervantes and Voltaire ; but it is written in excellent Spanish, 
and is full of vivid rhetorical passages. An analysis of the poem 
was given by Hayley in his Essay on Epic Poetry (1782). 

A g^d biography precedes the Morceaux choisis (Paris, lyoo) by 
JeanX>ucamin. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, the joint names of two French 
writers whose collaboration made their work that of, so to speak, 
one personality. HImile Erckmann (1822-1899) was bom on 
the 20th of May 1822 at Phalsbourg, and Loins Gratien Charles 
Alexandre Chatrian (1826-1890) on the i8th of December 
1826 .at Soldatenthal, Lorraine. In 1847 they began to write 
together, and continued doing so till 1889. Chatrian died in 
1890 at Villemomble near Pans, and Erckmann at Lundville in 
1899. The list of their publications is a long one, ranging from 
the Htstoires ei contes fantastiques (1849; reprinted from the 
Detnocraie du Rhtn), UUlustre Docteur Matheus (1859), Madame 
Thirise (1863), VAmi Fritz (1864), Histoire d'un conscrii de iS/j 
(1864), Waterloo Le Blocus (1867), Histoire d'un paysan 

(4 vols., 1868-1870), UHistoire du pUbiscite (1872), to Le Grand- 
Lebigue (1880) ; besides dramas like Le Juif polonais (1869) 
and Les Ranisau ^1882). Without any special literary claim, 
their stories are distinguished by simplicity and genuine de- 
scriptive power, particularly in the battle scenes and in connexion 
with Alsatian peasant life. They are marked by a genuine 
democratic spint, and by real patriotism, which developed after 
1870 into hatred of the Gemians. The authors attacked 
militarism by depicting the horrors of war in the plainest terms. 

Sec also J. Claretie, Erditmann-Chairian (1883), in the series of 
“ C^brit^ contemporaincs.'* 

ERDAlTI, jANOS (1814-1868), Hungarian poet and author, 
was bom in 18x4 at Kapos, in the county of UngvAr, and educated 
at the Protestant college of Sirospatak. In 1833 he removed 
to Pe$t, where he was, m 18,^9, elected member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. His literary fame w^s made by his collec- 
tion of Hungarifxn natipq^l poems and folk-tales, Magyar 
Nipkoltisi GyUjten^nyi N^pdalok h Mopddf^ (Pest, 1846-1847). 
This^work, publishedby the Kisfaludy Society, was supplemented 
by a dissertation upon Hungarian national poetry, afterwards 


partially translated into German by Stier (Berlin, 1851). £rd 61 yi 
also compiled for the Kisfaludy ^iety an extensive collection 
of Hungarian proverbs— Magyar Kizmonddsok hmyve (Pest, 
1851),— and was for some time editor of the Szipirodalmi 
Szende {Review of Polite Literature), In 1848 he was appointed 
director of the national theatre at Pest ; but after 1849 he resided 
at his native town. He died on the 23rd of January 1868. A 
collection of folklore was published the year after his death, 
entitled A Nip Koiteszete nepdalok, nepmesik es kbmonddsok 
(Pest, 1869). This work contains 300 national songs, 19 folk-tales 
and 7362 Hungarian proverbs. 

ERDMANN^ JOHANN EDUARD (1^5-1892), German philo- 
sophical writer, was bom at Wolmar in Livonia on the 13 th of 
June 1805. He studied theology at Dorpat, and afterwards at 
Berlin, where he fell under the influence of Hegel. From 1829 
to 1832 he was a minister of religion in his native town. After- 
wards he devoted himself to philosophy, and qualified in that 
subject at Berlin m 1834. In 1836 he was professor-extraordinary 
at Halle, became full professor in 1839, and died there on the 
12th of June 1892. He published many philosophical text-books 
and treatises, and a number of sermons ; but his chief claim 
to remembrance rests on his elaborate Grundriss der Geschichle 
der Philosophie (2 vols., 1866), the 3rd edition of which has been 
translated into English. Erdmann’s special merit is that he 
does not rest content with being a mere summarizer of opinions, 
but tries to exhibit the history of human thought os a continuous 
and ever-developing effoi t to solve the great speculative problems 
with which man has been confronted in all ages. His chief other 
works w'crc: Leih und Seele (1837), Grundriss der Psychdogie 
(1840), Grundriss der Logik und Metaphysik (1841), and Psycho- 
logische Brief e (1851). 

ERDMANN, OTTO L1NN£ (1804-1869), German chemist, 
son of Karl Gottfried Erdmann (1774-1835), the physician who 
introduced vaccination into Saxony, was bom at Dresden on the 
nth of April 1804. In 1820 he began to attend the medico- 
chirurgical academy of his native place, and in 1822 he entered 
the university of Leipzig where in 1827 he became extraordinary 
professor, and in 1830 ordinary professor of chemistry. 'J'his 
office he held until his death, which happened at Leipzig on the 
9th of October 1869. He was particularly successful as a teacher, 
and the laboratory established at Leipzig under his direction 
in 1843 was long regarded as a model institution. As an investi- 
gator he is best known for his work on nickel and indigo and other 
dye-stulfs. With R. F. Marchand (1813-1850) he also carried 
out a number of determinations of atomic weights. In 1828, 
in conjunction with A. F. G. Werther (1815-1869), he founded 
the Journal fur iechnische und bkonomische Chemie, which became 
in 1834 the Journal fiir prakiische Chemie, He was also the 
author of tJber das Nickel (1827), Lehrbuch der Chemie (1828), 
Grundriss der Waarenkunde (1833), and Vber das Studium der 
Chemie (x86i). 

EREBUS, in Greek mythology, son (according to Hesiod, 
Theog. 123) of Chaos, and father of Aether (upper air) and 
Hemcra (day) by his sister Nyx (night). The word, which 
signifies darkness, is in Homer the gloomy subterranean region 
through which the departed shades pass into Hades. The 
entrance to it was in the extreme west, on the borders of Ocean, 
in the mythical land of the Cimmerians. It is to be distinguished 
from Tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked. 

ERECH (UfttA in the Babylonian inscriptions ; Gr. Orchoe), 
the Biblical name of an ancient city of Babylonia, situated E. 
of the present bed of the Euphrates, on the line of the ancient Nil 
canal, in a region of marshes, about 140 m. S.S.E. from Bagdad. 
It was one of the oldest and most important cities of Babylonia, 
and the site of a famous temple, called E-Anna, dedicated to the 
worship of Nana, or Ishlar. Erech played a very important part 
in the political history of the country from an early ti^, 
exercising hegemony in Babylonia at a period before the time 
of Sargon. Later it was prominent in the national struggles 
of the Babylonians against Elam (2000 b.c. and earlier), in 
which it suffered severely ; recollections of these conflicts are 
embodied in the Gilgamesh epic, as it has come down to us 
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t^ugh the library of Assur-bani-pal. Erech enjoyed much 
distinction in the later times, as a seat of learning and of the 
worship of Ishtar, and Assur-bani-pal drew largely on its literary 
stores for his library at Nineveh, from which we derive our 
principal information concerning ancient Babylonian literature. 
The inscriptions found here show that it continued in existence 
through the Persian and Seleucid periods. The rums of the 
ancient site, known as Warka, which are among the largest in all 
Babylonia, forming an irregular circle nearly 6 m. in circum- 
ference, bounded by a wall, still standing in some places to the 
height of 40 ft., were explored and partially excavated by W. K. 
Loftus in 1850 and 1854. The most conspicuous ruin, now 
called Abu-Berdi, Father of Marsh Grass,** or Buwariye, 
“ reed matting,** because of the layers of reeds between each 
twelve courses of unbaked brick, is the ziggurat (tower) of the 
ancient temple of E-Anna. It is about 100 ft. in height, and 
strikingly resembles in general appearance the ruins of the 
ziggurat of the temple of Enlil at Nippur. Second to this in size 
was the ruin called Wuswas, a walled quadrangle, including an 
area of more than seven and a half acres, within which was an 
edifice 246 ft. long and 174 ft. wide, elevated on an artificial 
platform 50 ft. in height. I'he south-west facade, still standing in 
some places to the height of 23 ft., exhibited an interesting use 
of half columns, and stepped recesses for purposes of decoration. 
In another ruin Loftus found a wall, 30 ft. long, composed en- 
tirely of small yellow terra-cotta nail-headed cones, such have 
been discovered in great numbers, inscribed and uninscribcd, 
used for votive purposes in connexion with walls at Tello and 
elsewhere in Babylonia. His excavations being superficial, the 
Babylonian inscriptions found by him, about one hundred in all, 
exclusive of the ancient Ur-Gur bricks from the temple, belong in 
general to the neo- Babylonian, Persian and Seleucid periods. 
The older remains are buried deep beneath the huge mass of 
later debris. Loftus also discovered at Erech, almost everywhere 
within and without the walls, great numbers of clay coffins, 
piled one above another, to the height of over 30 ft., forming a 
vast and, on the whole, well-ordered cemetery belonging to the 
Persian, Parthian and later occupations of Babylonia, during 
which period Erech, like other cities of the south, evidently 
beaime a necropolis for a large extent of country. After Loftus’s 
time the mounds were visited by various travellers, but no further 
excavations have lieen conducted. Work on this important part 
of the site is attended with very great difficulties, owing to the 
inaccessible position of the ruins, the unsettled character of the 
country, the frequent sand-storms, and above all, the immen.se 
mass of material of later periods which must be removed before a 
systematic excavation of the more ancient and interesting ruins 
could be undertaken. A curious feature of the Warka neighbour- 
hood is the existence of conical sand-hills, rising to a considerable 
height, so compact as to be almost like stone. These hills extend 
from Warka northward as far as Tel Ede. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiaiia (TR57) : J. P. Peters, 
Nippur (1897) ; E. Sacluiii, Am Enphrat und Tigris (lyoo). Cf. also 
Nippur and authorities there quoted. (J. P. Pe.) 

ERECHTHEUM, a temple (commonly called after Erechtheus, 
to whom a portion of it was dedicated) on the acropolis at 
Athens, unique in plan, and in its execution the most refined 
example of the Ionic order. There is no clear evidence as to 
when the building was l>egun, some placing it among the temples 
projected by Pericles, others assigning it to the time after the 
peace of Nicias in 421 b.c. The work was interrupted by the 
stress of the Peloponnesian War, but in 409 b.c. a commission 
was appointed to make a report on the state of the building and 
to undertake its completion, which was carried out in the follow- 
ing year. 

The peculiar plan of the Erechtheum Has given rise to much 
speculation. It may be due partly to the natural conformation 
of the rock and the differences of level, partly to the necessity 
of enclosing within a single building several objects of ancient 
sanctity, such as the mark of Poseidon’s trident and the spring 
that arose from it, the sacred oHve tree of Athena, and the tomb 
of Cecrops. But there are some features which cannot be so 
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explained, and which have led Professor W. Ddrpfeld and 
others to believe that the plan, as we now have it, is a modification 
or abridgment of the original design, due to the same conservative 
influences as led to the curtailment of the plan of the Propylaea 
(?•»•)• ... 

The building as completed consisted of a temple of the ordinary 
type, opening by a door and two windows to the east front, 
before which stood a portico of six Ionic columns. This part was 
the temple of Athena Polios, Adjoining it on the west was the 
central chamber, on a lower level ; this chamber was separated 
by a partition, originally of wood and later of marble, from the 
western compartment of the temple, which Was of peculiat 
construction. The west end was formed by a wall, on which stood 
four columns between antae ; but the main* entrance to this 
western compartment was through a large and very ornate door- 
way on the north ; and a large Ionic portico, consisting of four 
columns in the front, and one in the return on each side, was 
placed in front of this door. At the south end of the western 
compartment was a smaller door, with steps leading up to the 
higher level, within a projecting space enclosed by a low wall 
and covered with a projecting porch carried by six “ maidens ** 
or caryatides. The construction of tlic building at this south- 
western corner shows that there was some sacred object that 



had to be bridged over by a huge block of iharble ; this we know 
from inscriptions to have been the Cecropeum or tomb of Cecrops, 
In the nortli portico a square hole in the floor, with a corre- 
sponding hole in the roof above it, must have given access to 
another sacred object, the mark of Poseidon’s trident in the rock. 
The sacred olive tree probably stood just outside the temple to 
the west in the Pandroseion. The Ionic order, as used in this 
temple, is of the most ornate Attic type. The bases of the 
columns are either reeded or decorated with a plait-pattern ; 
the capital has the broad cliannel between the volutes sub- 
divided by a carefully-profiled incision; and the top of the 
shafts is ornamented by a broad band of palmette or honeysuckle 
pattern. A similar band of ornament runs round the top of the 
walls outside, and at their base is a reeded torus. The frieze 
consisted of white marble figures in relief, affixed to a background 
of black Eleusinian stone. 

The contents of the Erechtheum are^escribed by Pausenias. 
It contained the ancient image of Athena Polias, and three altars, 
one to Poseidon and Erechtheus, one to Butes and one to 
Hephaestus ; there were portraits of the family of the Butadae 
on the walls. Within it was also the gold lamp of Callimachus, 
which burnt for a year without refilling, and had a chimney in 
the form of a palm-tree. 

The Erechtheum was damaged by a fire, soon after its com- 
pletion, in 406 B.C., but was repaired early in the following 
century. The west end appears to have been damaged m Roman 
times and to have been replaced by the attached columns with 
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ERCILLA Y ZOnIGA, ALONSO DE (i 533 ‘~i 595 ); Spanii^h 
soldier and poet, was born in Madrid on the 7th of August 1533. 
In 1548 he was appointed page to the heir-apparent, afterwards 
Philip II. In this capacity Ercilla visited Italy, Germany and 
the Netherlands, and was present in 1554 at the marriage of his 
master to Mary of England. Hearing that an expedition was 
preparing to subdue the Araucanians of Chile, he joined the 
adventurers. He distinguished himself in the ensuing campaign ; 
but, having quarrelled with a comrade, he was condemned to 
death in 1558 by his general, Garcia Hurtado de Mendow. The 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment, but Ercilla was 
speedily released and fought at the battle of Quipeo (14th of 
Decemlier 1558). He returned to Spain in 1562, visited Italy, 
France, Germany, Bohemia, and in 1570 married Maria de 
Bazdn, a lady distantly connected with the Santa Cruz family ; 
in 1571 he was made knight of the order of Santiago, and in 
1578 he was employed by Philip II. on a mission to Saragossa. 
He complained of living in poverty but left a modest fortune, 
and wa.s obviously disappointed at not being offered the post 
of seexetary of state. 11 is principal work is La Araucana, a 
poem based on the events of the wars in which he had been 
engaged. It consists of three parts, of which the first, composed 
in Chile and published in 1569, is a versified narrative adlping 
strictly to historic fact; the second, published in 1578, is en- 
cumbered with visions and other romantic machinery ; and the 
third, which appeared in 1589-1590, contains, in addition to 
the subject proper, a variety of episodes mostly irrelev^t. 
This so-called epic lacks symmetry^, and has been over-praised 
by Cervantes and Voltaire ; but it is written in excellent Spanish, 
and is full of vivid rhetorical passages. An analysis of the poem 
was given by Hayley in his Essay on Epic Poetry (1782). 

A g^d biography precedes the Morceaux choisis (Paris, lyoo) by 
JeanX>ucamin. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, the joint names of two French 
writers whose collaboration made their work that of, so to speak, 
one personality. HImile Erckmann (1822-1899) was bom on 
the 20th of May 1822 at Phalsbourg, and Loins Gratien Charles 
Alexandre Chatrian (1826-1890) on the i8th of December 
1826 .at Soldatenthal, Lorraine. In 1847 they began to write 
together, and continued doing so till 1889. Chatrian died in 
1890 at Villemomble near Pans, and Erckmann at Lundville in 
1899. The list of their publications is a long one, ranging from 
the Htstoires ei contes fantastiques (1849; reprinted from the 
Detnocraie du Rhtn), UUlustre Docteur Matheus (1859), Madame 
Thirise (1863), VAmi Fritz (1864), Histoire d'un conscrii de iS/j 
(1864), Waterloo Le Blocus (1867), Histoire d'un paysan 

(4 vols., 1868-1870), UHistoire du pUbiscite (1872), to Le Grand- 
Lebigue (1880) ; besides dramas like Le Juif polonais (1869) 
and Les Ranisau ^1882). Without any special literary claim, 
their stories are distinguished by simplicity and genuine de- 
scriptive power, particularly in the battle scenes and in connexion 
with Alsatian peasant life. They are marked by a genuine 
democratic spint, and by real patriotism, which developed after 
1870 into hatred of the Gemians. The authors attacked 
militarism by depicting the horrors of war in the plainest terms. 

Sec also J. Claretie, Erditmann-Chairian (1883), in the series of 
“ C^brit^ contemporaincs.'* 

ERDAlTI, jANOS (1814-1868), Hungarian poet and author, 
was bom in 18x4 at Kapos, in the county of UngvAr, and educated 
at the Protestant college of Sirospatak. In 1833 he removed 
to Pe$t, where he was, m 18,^9, elected member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. His literary fame w^s made by his collec- 
tion of Hungarifxn natipq^l poems and folk-tales, Magyar 
Nipkoltisi GyUjten^nyi N^pdalok h Mopddf^ (Pest, 1846-1847). 
This^work, publishedby the Kisfaludy Society, was supplemented 
by a dissertation upon Hungarian national poetry, afterwards 


partially translated into German by Stier (Berlin, 1851). £rd 61 yi 
also compiled for the Kisfaludy ^iety an extensive collection 
of Hungarian proverbs— Magyar Kizmonddsok hmyve (Pest, 
1851),— and was for some time editor of the Szipirodalmi 
Szende {Review of Polite Literature), In 1848 he was appointed 
director of the national theatre at Pest ; but after 1849 he resided 
at his native town. He died on the 23rd of January 1868. A 
collection of folklore was published the year after his death, 
entitled A Nip Koiteszete nepdalok, nepmesik es kbmonddsok 
(Pest, 1869). This work contains 300 national songs, 19 folk-tales 
and 7362 Hungarian proverbs. 

ERDMANN^ JOHANN EDUARD (1^5-1892), German philo- 
sophical writer, was bom at Wolmar in Livonia on the 13 th of 
June 1805. He studied theology at Dorpat, and afterwards at 
Berlin, where he fell under the influence of Hegel. From 1829 
to 1832 he was a minister of religion in his native town. After- 
wards he devoted himself to philosophy, and qualified in that 
subject at Berlin m 1834. In 1836 he was professor-extraordinary 
at Halle, became full professor in 1839, and died there on the 
12th of June 1892. He published many philosophical text-books 
and treatises, and a number of sermons ; but his chief claim 
to remembrance rests on his elaborate Grundriss der Geschichle 
der Philosophie (2 vols., 1866), the 3rd edition of which has been 
translated into English. Erdmann’s special merit is that he 
does not rest content with being a mere summarizer of opinions, 
but tries to exhibit the history of human thought os a continuous 
and ever-developing effoi t to solve the great speculative problems 
with which man has been confronted in all ages. His chief other 
works w'crc: Leih und Seele (1837), Grundriss der Psychdogie 
(1840), Grundriss der Logik und Metaphysik (1841), and Psycho- 
logische Brief e (1851). 

ERDMANN, OTTO L1NN£ (1804-1869), German chemist, 
son of Karl Gottfried Erdmann (1774-1835), the physician who 
introduced vaccination into Saxony, was bom at Dresden on the 
nth of April 1804. In 1820 he began to attend the medico- 
chirurgical academy of his native place, and in 1822 he entered 
the university of Leipzig where in 1827 he became extraordinary 
professor, and in 1830 ordinary professor of chemistry. 'J'his 
office he held until his death, which happened at Leipzig on the 
9th of October 1869. He was particularly successful as a teacher, 
and the laboratory established at Leipzig under his direction 
in 1843 was long regarded as a model institution. As an investi- 
gator he is best known for his work on nickel and indigo and other 
dye-stulfs. With R. F. Marchand (1813-1850) he also carried 
out a number of determinations of atomic weights. In 1828, 
in conjunction with A. F. G. Werther (1815-1869), he founded 
the Journal fur iechnische und bkonomische Chemie, which became 
in 1834 the Journal fiir prakiische Chemie, He was also the 
author of tJber das Nickel (1827), Lehrbuch der Chemie (1828), 
Grundriss der Waarenkunde (1833), and Vber das Studium der 
Chemie (x86i). 

EREBUS, in Greek mythology, son (according to Hesiod, 
Theog. 123) of Chaos, and father of Aether (upper air) and 
Hemcra (day) by his sister Nyx (night). The word, which 
signifies darkness, is in Homer the gloomy subterranean region 
through which the departed shades pass into Hades. The 
entrance to it was in the extreme west, on the borders of Ocean, 
in the mythical land of the Cimmerians. It is to be distinguished 
from Tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked. 

ERECH (UfttA in the Babylonian inscriptions ; Gr. Orchoe), 
the Biblical name of an ancient city of Babylonia, situated E. 
of the present bed of the Euphrates, on the line of the ancient Nil 
canal, in a region of marshes, about 140 m. S.S.E. from Bagdad. 
It was one of the oldest and most important cities of Babylonia, 
and the site of a famous temple, called E-Anna, dedicated to the 
worship of Nana, or Ishlar. Erech played a very important part 
in the political history of the country from an early ti^, 
exercising hegemony in Babylonia at a period before the time 
of Sargon. Later it was prominent in the national struggles 
of the Babylonians against Elam (2000 b.c. and earlier), in 
which it suffered severely ; recollections of these conflicts are 
embodied in the Gilgamesh epic, as it has come down to us 
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t^ugh the library of Assur-bani-pal. Erech enjoyed much 
distinction in the later times, as a seat of learning and of the 
worship of Ishtar, and Assur-bani-pal drew largely on its literary 
stores for his library at Nineveh, from which we derive our 
principal information concerning ancient Babylonian literature. 
The inscriptions found here show that it continued in existence 
through the Persian and Seleucid periods. The rums of the 
ancient site, known as Warka, which are among the largest in all 
Babylonia, forming an irregular circle nearly 6 m. in circum- 
ference, bounded by a wall, still standing in some places to the 
height of 40 ft., were explored and partially excavated by W. K. 
Loftus in 1850 and 1854. The most conspicuous ruin, now 
called Abu-Berdi, Father of Marsh Grass,** or Buwariye, 
“ reed matting,** because of the layers of reeds between each 
twelve courses of unbaked brick, is the ziggurat (tower) of the 
ancient temple of E-Anna. It is about 100 ft. in height, and 
strikingly resembles in general appearance the ruins of the 
ziggurat of the temple of Enlil at Nippur. Second to this in size 
was the ruin called Wuswas, a walled quadrangle, including an 
area of more than seven and a half acres, within which was an 
edifice 246 ft. long and 174 ft. wide, elevated on an artificial 
platform 50 ft. in height. I'he south-west facade, still standing in 
some places to the height of 23 ft., exhibited an interesting use 
of half columns, and stepped recesses for purposes of decoration. 
In another ruin Loftus found a wall, 30 ft. long, composed en- 
tirely of small yellow terra-cotta nail-headed cones, such have 
been discovered in great numbers, inscribed and uninscribcd, 
used for votive purposes in connexion with walls at Tello and 
elsewhere in Babylonia. His excavations being superficial, the 
Babylonian inscriptions found by him, about one hundred in all, 
exclusive of the ancient Ur-Gur bricks from the temple, belong in 
general to the neo- Babylonian, Persian and Seleucid periods. 
The older remains are buried deep beneath the huge mass of 
later debris. Loftus also discovered at Erech, almost everywhere 
within and without the walls, great numbers of clay coffins, 
piled one above another, to the height of over 30 ft., forming a 
vast and, on the whole, well-ordered cemetery belonging to the 
Persian, Parthian and later occupations of Babylonia, during 
which period Erech, like other cities of the south, evidently 
beaime a necropolis for a large extent of country. After Loftus’s 
time the mounds were visited by various travellers, but no further 
excavations have lieen conducted. Work on this important part 
of the site is attended with very great difficulties, owing to the 
inaccessible position of the ruins, the unsettled character of the 
country, the frequent sand-storms, and above all, the immen.se 
mass of material of later periods which must be removed before a 
systematic excavation of the more ancient and interesting ruins 
could be undertaken. A curious feature of the Warka neighbour- 
hood is the existence of conical sand-hills, rising to a considerable 
height, so compact as to be almost like stone. These hills extend 
from Warka northward as far as Tel Ede. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiaiia (TR57) : J. P. Peters, 
Nippur (1897) ; E. Sacluiii, Am Enphrat und Tigris (lyoo). Cf. also 
Nippur and authorities there quoted. (J. P. Pe.) 

ERECHTHEUM, a temple (commonly called after Erechtheus, 
to whom a portion of it was dedicated) on the acropolis at 
Athens, unique in plan, and in its execution the most refined 
example of the Ionic order. There is no clear evidence as to 
when the building was l>egun, some placing it among the temples 
projected by Pericles, others assigning it to the time after the 
peace of Nicias in 421 b.c. The work was interrupted by the 
stress of the Peloponnesian War, but in 409 b.c. a commission 
was appointed to make a report on the state of the building and 
to undertake its completion, which was carried out in the follow- 
ing year. 

The peculiar plan of the Erechtheum Has given rise to much 
speculation. It may be due partly to the natural conformation 
of the rock and the differences of level, partly to the necessity 
of enclosing within a single building several objects of ancient 
sanctity, such as the mark of Poseidon’s trident and the spring 
that arose from it, the sacred oHve tree of Athena, and the tomb 
of Cecrops. But there are some features which cannot be so 
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explained, and which have led Professor W. Ddrpfeld and 
others to believe that the plan, as we now have it, is a modification 
or abridgment of the original design, due to the same conservative 
influences as led to the curtailment of the plan of the Propylaea 
(?•»•)• ... 

The building as completed consisted of a temple of the ordinary 
type, opening by a door and two windows to the east front, 
before which stood a portico of six Ionic columns. This part was 
the temple of Athena Polios, Adjoining it on the west was the 
central chamber, on a lower level ; this chamber was separated 
by a partition, originally of wood and later of marble, from the 
western compartment of the temple, which Was of peculiat 
construction. The west end was formed by a wall, on which stood 
four columns between antae ; but the main* entrance to this 
western compartment was through a large and very ornate door- 
way on the north ; and a large Ionic portico, consisting of four 
columns in the front, and one in the return on each side, was 
placed in front of this door. At the south end of the western 
compartment was a smaller door, with steps leading up to the 
higher level, within a projecting space enclosed by a low wall 
and covered with a projecting porch carried by six “ maidens ** 
or caryatides. The construction of tlic building at this south- 
western corner shows that there was some sacred object that 



had to be bridged over by a huge block of iharble ; this we know 
from inscriptions to have been the Cecropeum or tomb of Cecrops, 
In the nortli portico a square hole in the floor, with a corre- 
sponding hole in the roof above it, must have given access to 
another sacred object, the mark of Poseidon’s trident in the rock. 
The sacred olive tree probably stood just outside the temple to 
the west in the Pandroseion. The Ionic order, as used in this 
temple, is of the most ornate Attic type. The bases of the 
columns are either reeded or decorated with a plait-pattern ; 
the capital has the broad cliannel between the volutes sub- 
divided by a carefully-profiled incision; and the top of the 
shafts is ornamented by a broad band of palmette or honeysuckle 
pattern. A similar band of ornament runs round the top of the 
walls outside, and at their base is a reeded torus. The frieze 
consisted of white marble figures in relief, affixed to a background 
of black Eleusinian stone. 

The contents of the Erechtheum are^escribed by Pausenias. 
It contained the ancient image of Athena Polias, and three altars, 
one to Poseidon and Erechtheus, one to Butes and one to 
Hephaestus ; there were portraits of the family of the Butadae 
on the walls. Within it was also the gold lamp of Callimachus, 
which burnt for a year without refilling, and had a chimney in 
the form of a palm-tree. 

The Erechtheum was damaged by a fire, soon after its com- 
pletion, in 406 B.C., but was repaired early in the following 
century. The west end appears to have been damaged m Roman 
times and to have been replaced by the attached columns with 
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active principles, in pure water, the solution being injected : 
sttboutaneousiy. 

Ergot has no external action. Given internally it stimulates 
the intestinal musdes and may cause diarrhoea. After absorption 
it slows the pulse by stimulation of the vagus nerves. It has 
indeed been asserted that the slow pube characteristic of the 
puerperal period is really due to the common administration 
of ergot at that time. This is probably an exaggeration. The 
important actions of ergot are on the blood-vessels and the 
uterus. The drug greatly raises the blood-pressure by causing 
extreme contraction of the arteries. This is mainly due to a , 
direct action on the muscular coats of the vessels, but is also 
partly of cental origin, since the drug also stimulates the vaso- ; 
motor centre in the medulla oblongata. This action on the vessels 
is so marked as to constitute the drug a liaemostatic, not only 
locally bat also remotely. It may arrest bleeding from the 
nose, for instance, when injected hypodermically. Nearly all the 
constituents share in causing this action, but the sphacelinic 
acid is probably the most potent. Ergot is the most powerful 
known stimulant of the pregnant uterus. The action is a double 
one. At least four of its constituents act directly on the muscular 
fibre of the uterus, whilst the cornutine acts through the nerves. 
Of great practical importance is the fact that the cornutine 
causes rhythmic contractions such as naturally occur, whilst 
the sphacelinic acid produces a tonic contraction of the uterus, 
which is unnatural and highly inimical to the life of the foetus. 
Ergot is used in therapeutics as a haemostatic, and is very valu- 
able in haemoptysis and sometimes in haematemesis. But its 
great use is in obstetrics. 'I'he drug should regularly be given 
hypodermically, and it is important to note that if the injection 
be made immediately under the skin, an abscess, or considerable 
discomfort, may ensue. The injection should be intra-muscular, 
the needle being boldly plunged into a muscular mass, such as 
that of the deltoid or the gluteal region. The indications for 
the use of ergot in ol:»stetric 3 are highly complex and demand 
detailed treatment. It can only be said here that the drug 
should only in the rarest possible cases be given whilst the child 
is still in utero. Tills rule is necessitated by the sphacelinic acid, 
which causes an unnatural state of the organ. When it is possible 
to obtain pure cornutine, which is unfortunately very expensive, 
the precautions necessary in other cases may be abrogated. 

Chronic poisoningy or ergotism, used frequently to occur 
amongst the poor fed on lye infected with the Claviceps, As 
it is practically impossible to reproduce the symptoms of ergotism 
nowadays, whether experimentally in the lower animals, or when 
the drug is being administered to a human being for some thera- 
peutic purpose, it is believed that the symptoms of ergotism 
were rendered possible only by the semi-starvation which must 
have ensued from the use of such rye-bread ; for the grain 
disappears as the fungus develops. There were two types of 
ergotism. In the gangrenous form various parts of the body 
underwent gangrene as a consequence of the arrest of blood- 
supply produced by the action of sphacelinic acid on the arteries. 
In the spasmodic form the s)anptoms were of a nervous character. 
The initial indications of the disease were cutaneous itching, 
tingling and formication, which gave place to actual loss of 
cutaneous sensation, first observed in the extremities. Amblyopia 
and some loss of hearing also occurred, as well as mental failure. 
With weakness of the voluntary muscles went intermittent 
spasms which weakened the patient and ultimately led to death 
by implication of the;^ respiratory muscles. The last-known 
** epidemic** of ergotism ocairred in Lorraine and Burgundy 
in the year 1816. 

BMC XIV. (1533-1577), king of Sweden, was the only son of 
Gustavus Vasa and Catherine of Saxe-Lauenbuig. The news of 
his father*! death reached Eric as he was on the point of embark- 
ing for England to press in person his suit for the hand of Queen 
Elizabeth. -He ‘hastened back to Stockholm, after burying his 
father, summbnejd a ^Rilmag, which met at Arboga on the 15th 
of Ap^ 156*1, astd adopted the royal propositions known as the 
Arb^ articles, c6nsiderably curtailing the authority of the royal 
dukes, John and tliarles, in their respective prormces. TVo 


XIV. 

I months later Eric was carowned at Upsala, on which occasion 
he first mtroduced the titles of baron and count into Sweden, 
by way of attaching to the crown the higher nobility, these new 
counts and barons receivi]^ lucrative fiefs adequate to the 
maintenance of their new dignities. 

From the very beginning of his reign lyric's morbid fear of 
the upper classes drove him to give his absolute confidence to 
a man of base origin and bad character, though, it must be 
admitted, of superior ability. This was Goran Persson, bom 
about 1 530, who had been educated abroad in Lutheran principles, 
and after narrowly escaping hanging at the hands of Gustavus 
Vasa for some vile action entered the service of his son. This 
powerful upstart was the natural enemy of the nobility, who 
suffered much at his hands, though it is very difficult to determine 
whether the initiative in ^ese prosecutions proceeded from him 
or has master. Goran was also a determined opponent of Duke 
John, with whom Eric in 1563 openly quarrelled, because John, 
contrary to the royal orders, had married (Oct. 4, 1562) Catherine, 
daughter of Sigismund I. of Poland, engaging at the same time 
to assist Polish king to conquer Livonia. This act was a 
flagrant breach of that paragraph of the Arboga articles which 
forbade the royal dukes to contract any political treaty without 
the royal assent. An army of 10,000 men was immediately 
sent by Eric to John*s duchy of Finland, and John and his 
consort were seized, brought over to Sweden and detained as 
prisoners of state in Gripsholiii Castle. But Eric did not stop 
here. His suspicion suggested to him that, if lus own brother 
failed him, the loyalty of the great nobles, espcc^ially the members 
of the ancient Sturc family, who had been notable in Sweden 
when the Vasas were unknown, could not be depended upon. 
The head of the Sture family at this time was Count Svante, 
who liad married a sister of Gustavus Vasa’s second wife, and had 
by her a numerous family, of whom two sons, Nils and Eric, still 
survived. The dark triigedy, known as the Sture murders, 
began with Eric XIV.’s strange treatment of young Count Nils. 
In j 566 he was summoned before a newly erected tribunal and 
condemned to death for gross neglect of duty, though not one 
of the frivolous charges brought against him could be sub- 
stantiated. The death penalty was commuted into a punislunent 
worse because more shameful than deatli. On the 15th of June 
1566 the unfortunate youth, bruised and bleeding from shocking 
ill-treatment, was placed upon a wretched hack, with a crown 
of straw on his head, and led in derision through the streets of 
Stockholm. 'I’he following night he was sent a prisoner to the 
fortress of Orbyhus. A few days later be was appointed 
ambassador extraordinary, and despatched to Lorraine to resume 
the negotiations for Eric's marriage with the princess Renata. 
Before he returned, however, Eric had resolved to marry Karin, 
or Kitty IW&nsdatter, the daughter of a common .soldier, who had 
been his mistress since 1565. In January 1567 Eric extorted 
a declaration from two of his senators that they would assist 
him to punish all who should try to prevent his projected 
marriage ; and, in the middle of May, a Riksdag was summoned 
to Upsala to judge between the king and tliose of tlie aristocracy 
whom he regarded as his personal enemies. Eric himself arrived 
at Upsala on the i6th in a condition of incipient insanity. On 
the 19th he opened parliament in a speech which, as he explained, 
he had to deliver extempore owing to “ the treachery of his 
secreta^. Two days later Nils Sture arrived at Upsala fresh 
from his embassy to Lorraine, and was at once thrown into prison, 
where other members of the nobility were already detained. 
On the following day Eric murdered Nils in his cell with his own 
hand, and by his order the other prisoners were despatched by 
the roysd provost marshal forthwith. These murders were com- 
mitted BO promptly ^nd secretly that it is doubtful whether the 
estates, actually in session at the same place, knew what had been 
done when, on the 26th of May, under violent pressure from 
Goran Persson, they signed a document declaring that all the 
accused gentlemen under detention bad acted like traitors, and 
confirming all sentences already passed or that might be passed 
upon them. 

During the greater part , of 1567 Eric was so denuigccl that a 
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committee of senators was appointed to govern the kingdom. 
One of his illusions was that not the was* king but his brother John, 
whom he now set at liberty; When, at the beginning of 1568, 
Eric recovered his reason, a reconciliation was 
the king and the duke, on condition that John recognized the 
legality of his brother’s marriage with Karin M&nsdatter, and 
her children as the successors to the throne. A month later, 
dn the 4th of July, he was solemnly married to Karin at Stock- 
holm by the primate. The next day Karin was crowned queen 
of Sweden and her infant son Gustavus proclaimed prince-royal. 
Shortly after his marriage Eric issued a circular ordering a general 
thanksgiving for his delivery from the assaults of the devil. 
I'his document, in every line of which madness is legible, con- 
vinced most thinking people that Eric was unfit to reign. The 
royal dukes, John and Charles, had already taken measures 
to depose him ; and in July the rebellion broke out in Ostergot- 
land. Eric at first ofTered a stout resistance and won two 
victories ; but on the 17th of September the dukes stood before 
Stockholm, and Eric, after surrendering Goran Persson to the 
horrible vengeance of his enemies, himself submitted, and re- 
signed the crown. On the 30th of September 1568 John III. 
was proclaimed king by the armyand the nobility ; and a Riksdag^ 
summoned to Stockholm, confirmed the choice and formally 
deposed Eric on the 25lh of January 1569. For the next seven 
years the ex-king was a source of the utmost anxiety to the new 
govemment. No fewer than three rebellions, with the objeet 
of releasing and reinstating him, had to be suppressed, and his 
prison was changed half a dozen times. On the loth of March 
7575, an assembly of notables, lay and clerical, at John’s request, 
pronounced a formal .sentence of death upon him. Two years 
later, on the 24th of February 1577, he died suddenly in his new 
prison at Orbyhus, poisoned, it is said, by his governor, Johan 
Henriksen. 


iik't; Sveriges Hl<itona, vol. iii. (Stockholm, 1880) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Scandinavia^ cap. 4-6 (CtimbrkJge, 1905) ; Eric Tegel, Konung 
Eriks den XIV ^ hisloria (Stockholm, 1751). (R. N. B.) 

ERICACEAE, in botany, a natural order of plants belonging 
to the higher or gamopotalous division of Dicotyledons. They 
are woody plantc, sometimes with a slender creeping stem as 
in bilberry, Vaccinium (fig, i), or Andromeda (fig. 2), or form- 
ing low bushes as in 
the heaths, or larger, 
sometimes becoming 
tree-like, as in species 
of Rhododendron. 
The leaves arc alter- 
nate, opposite or 
whorled in arrange- 
ment, and in their 
form and structure 
show well -marked 
adaptation for life 
in dry or exposed 
situations. Thus in 
the true heaths they 
ore necdle-likc, with 
the margins often 
rolled back to form 
a groove or an almost 
closed chamber on 
the under side. In 
others such as Rhodo- 

^ .... dtndron or Arbutus 

Eig. i.-^Vacctn%um with leaf nftpn 

and flower, nat. size, i, rtower of V. , 
myrtillus, cut lengthwise. 2, Fruit of same.t leathery ever- 

green, the Strongly 

cutictilfLrized upper /surface protecting a Water-storing tissue 
situated *abo¥e lihe green layers of the leaf. The flowers are 
sometimes solitary and axiHaiy ot terminal as in Andromeda, 
but are generally arran^d .in racemose inflorcscehccs at the end 
of <the bra/hchee as In Ailhutus amid Rhodddendrm, or on small 
lateral sho(Misiis4n>£n^a. They are hermaphrodite and geiwrahy 



regular with parts in 4 or 5, thus : sepals 4 W5,i petals 4 'or 5, 
Btairrens B or 10 in two series, the outer of which ‘iB opposite the 
petals, and carpels 4 or 5. The corolla is usually mdre or less 
bell-lhaped, and in'the heaths persists in a dry state in the fruit. 
The petals With the stamens aie situated on the outer edge of a 



Fig. 2 . — Andromeda Hypnoides, nat. size, i, Flower; 2, Unripe 
fruit cut across ; 3, Stamen — all enlarged. 


honey-secreting disk. The anthers show a very great variety in 
shape, the halves are often more or less free and often 
appendaged ; they open to allow the escape of the pollen by a 
terminal pore or slit. The carpels arc united to fentl'a 4- to 5- 
chambered ovary, which bears a simple elongated style ending 
in a capitate stigma ; each ovary-chamber contains one to many 
ovules attached to a central placenta. The brightly coloured 



Fig. 3, 


1, Flowering shoot of Erica cinerea, 

about il nal. size. 

2, Flower cur lengthwise. 5, 

3, Stamen showing appendages 

and porous dehiscence of 
anther, 

4, Cap.sule .allowing the loculicidal 

aehiscence ; a few seeds re- 


main attached to the central 
axis. 

Diagram of the flower having 
four sepals, four divisiems of 
the corolla, eight stamena in 
two rows, and four divisiona 
of the pistil. 


corolla, the presence of nectar and the scent render the flowers 
attractive to insects, and tlie projection of the stigma beyond the 
anthers favours crossing. The fruit is generally a 'capsule con- 
taining many seeds, as in Erica (fig. 3) or Rhododendron ; some- 
times a berry as in Arbutus. 

The order falls into four distinct tribes, which *016 characterized 
by the relative tposhion of the ovary and by the fruit and aded. 
They are as follows : — 

I. Rhododendron tribe^ characterized by dapsular fruit, seed 
vrith a loose edat, deciduOos petals and aathezs without append^ 
ag?s. It Consists mainly of the igteet ;geiiii8 Rhododendron (in 
idbich Azeden is included by recent ifotaiurta). Which is chiefly 
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developed in the mountains of eastern Asia, many species occur- 
ring on the Himalayas. Dabeoda, St Dabeoc’s heath, occurs 
in Ireland. 

2. Arbutus Tribe . — Fruit a berry or capsule, petals deciduous 
and anthers ^ith bristle-like appendages, chiefly north temperate 
to arctic in distribution. Arbutus C/nedoj the strawberry-tree, 
so called from its large scarlet berry, is a southern European 
species which extends into south Ireland. Arctostaphylos 
(bearberry) and Andromeda are arctic and alpine genera occurring 
in Britain. Epigaea repens is the trailing arbutus or mayflower of 
Atlantic America. 

3. Vaccinium Ovary inferior, fruit a berry. Extends 

from the north temperate zone to the mountains of the tropics. 
Vaccinium^ the largest genus, has four British species : 
F. Myrtillus is the bilberry {q.v)^ blaeberry or whortleberry, 
V. Vitis-Jdaea the cowberry, and F. Oxycoccos the cranberry 
(q.v.). This tribe is sometimes regarded as a separate order 
Vacciniaceae, distinguished by its inferior ovary. 

4. Erica Tribe . — Fruit usually a capsule, seeds round, not 
winged ; corolla persisting round the ripe fruit ; anthers often 
appendaged. The largest genus is Erica, the true heath (q.v.), 
with over 400 species, the great majority of which are confined 
to the Cape ; others occur on the mountains of tropical Africa 
and in Europe and North Africa, especially the Mediterranean 
region. E. cinerea (purple heather) and E. Teiralix (cross-leaved 
heath) are common British heaths. Calluna is the ling or Scotch 
heather* 

ERICHSEN, SIR JOHN ERIC, Bart. (1818-1896), British 
surgeon, bom on the 19th of July 1818 at Copenhagen, was the 
son of Eric Erichsen, a member of a well-known Danish family. 
He studied medicine at University College, London, and at 
Paris, devoting himself in the early years of his career to 
physiology, and lecturing on general anatomy and physiology 
at University College hospital. In 1844 he was secreUry to the 
physiological section of the British Association, and in 1845 he 
was awarded the Fothergillian gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Society for his essay on asphyxia. In 1848 he was appointed 
assistant surgeon at University College hospital, and in 1850 
became full surgeon and profe.ssor of surgery, his lectures and 
clinical teaching being much admired ; and in 1875 he joined the 
consulting staff. His Science and Art of Surgery (1853) went 
through many editions. He rose to be president of the College of 
Surgeons in 1880. From 1870 to 1881 he was president of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. He was created a 
baronet in 1895, having been for some years surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. As a surgeon his reputation was 
world-wide, and he counts (says Sir W. MacCormac in his volume 
on the Centenary of the Royal College of Surgeons) “ among the 
makers of modern surgery.” He was a recognized authority on 
concussion of the spine, and was often called to give evidence 
in court on obscure cases caused by railway accidents, &c. He 
died at Folkestone on the 23rd of September 1896. 

ERICHT, LOCH, a lake partly in Inverness-shire and partly in 
Perthshire, Scotland, lying between the districts of Badenoch 
on the N. and Rannoch on the S. The boundary line is drawn 
from a point opposite to the mouth of the Alder, and follows 
the centre of the longitudinal axis north-eastwards to 56° 50' 
N., where it strikes eastwards to the shore. All of the lake to 
tlie S. and E, of this line belong.s to Perthshire, the rest, forming 
the major portion, to Inverness-shire. It is a lonely lake, situated 
in extremely wild surroundings at a height of 1153 ft. above 
the sea, being thus the^loftiest lake of large size in the United 
Kingdom. It is over 14I m. long, with a mean breadth of half 
a mile and over i m. at its maximum. Its area amounts to some 
7l sq. m., and it receives the drainage of an area of nearly 50 1 
sq. m. The mean depth is 189 ft., and the maximum 512 ft. 
It has a general trend from N.E. to S.W., the head lying i m. 
from Dalwhinnie station on the Highland railway. It receives 
many streams, and discha%es at the south-western extremity 
by ^e Ericht. Salmon and trout afford good Wishing. The 
surrounding mountains are lofty and rugged. Ben Alder (3757 
ft.) on the west ihooe is the chief feature of the great CorrcHir 


deer forest. The only point of interest on the banks is the cavern, 
near the mouth of the Alder, in which Prince Charles Edward 
concealed himself for a time after the battle of Culloden. 

ERICSSON, JOHN (1803-1889), Swedish -American naval 
engineer, was bom at Langbanshyttan, Wermland, Sweden, on 
the 31st of July 1803. He was the second son of Olaf Ericsson, 
an inspector of mines, who died in 1818. Showing from his 
earliest years a strong mechanical bent, young Ericsson, at the 
age of twelve, was employed as a draughtsman by the Swedish 
ckn&l Company. From 1820 to 1827 he served in the army, 
where his drawing and military maps attracted the attention 
of the king, and he soon attained the rank of captain. In 1826 
ho went to London, at first on leave of absence from his regiment, 
and in partnership with John Braithwaite constructed the 

Novelty,” a locomotive engine for the Liverpool & Manchester 
railway competition at Rainhill in 1829, when the prize, however, 
was won by Stephenson’s “ Rocket.” The number of Ericsson’s 
inventions at this period was very great. Among other things 
he worked out a plan for marine engines placed entirely below 
the water-line. Such engines were made for the ” Victory,” 
for Captain (afterwards Sir) John Ross’s voyage to the Arctic 
regions in 1829, but they did not prove satisfactory. In 1833 
his caloric engine was made public. In 1836 he took out a 
patent for a screw-propeller, and though the priority of his 
invention could not be maintained, he was afterwards awarded 
a one-fifth share of the £20,000 given by the Admiralty for it. 
At this time Captain Stockton, of the United States navy, gave 
an order for a small iron vessel to be built by Laird of Birkenhead, 
and to be fitted by Ericsson with engines and screw. This vessel 
reached New York in May 1839. A few months later Ericsson 
followed his steamer to New York, and there he resided for the 
rest of his life, establishing himself as an engineer and a builder 
of iron ships. In 1848 he was naturalized as a citizen of the 
United States. He had many difficulties to contend with, and 
it was only by slow degrees that he established his fame and won 
his way to competence. At his death he seems to have been 
worth about £50,000. The provision of defensive armour for 
ships of war had long occupied his attention, and he had con- 
structed plans and a model of a vessel lying low in the water, 
carrying one heavy gun in a circular turret mounted on a turn- 
table. In 1854 he sent his plans to the emperor of the Frencli. 
Louis Napoleon, however, acting probably on the advice of 
Dupuy. de Lome, declined to use them. The American (‘ivil 
War, and the report that the Confederates were converting the 
“ Mcrrimac ” into an ironclad, caused the navy department to 
invite proposals for the construction of armoured ships. Among 
others, Ericsson replied, and as it was thought that his design 
might be serviceable in inland waters, the first armoured turret 
.ship, the “ Monitor,” was ordered ; she was launched on the 
30th of January 1862, and on the 9th of March she fought the 
celebrated action with the Confederate ram “ Merrimac.” The 
peculiar circumstances in which she was built, the great import- 
ance of the battle, and the decisive nature of the result gave the 
” Monitor ” an exaggerated reputation, which further experience 
did not confirm. In later years Ericsson devoted himself to the 
study of torpedoes and sun motors. He published Solar In- 
vestigations (New York, 1875) and Contributions to the Centennial 
Exhibition (New York, 1877). He died in New York on the 8th 
of March 1889, and in the following year, on the request of the 
Swedish government, his body was sent to Stockholm and thence 
into Wermland, where, at Filipstad, it was buried on the 15th 
of September. 

A Life of Ericsson by William C^nant Church was published in 
New York in 1890 and in London in 1893. 

ERIDANUS, or Fj.uvius (” the river ”), in astronomy, a 
constellation of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.) \ Ptolemy 
catalogued 34 stars in it. B Eridani, a fine double star of magni- 
tudes 3*5 and 5*5, is now of the third magnitude. It is supposed 
to be identical with the Achemar of Al-Sufi, who described it 
as of the first magnitude ; this star has therefore decreased in 
I bril^cy in historic times. The star Eridmi (numbered 40 
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by Flamsteed) was discovered to be a ternary star group by 
Herschel m 1783; it consists of a close pair^ of magnitudes 
9*2 and 10*9^ revolving in a period of 180 years^ associated with 
a star of magnitude 4*5^ which is distant from the pair by 82"^ ; 
these stars have an exceptionally swift proper motion, about 
4^^ per annum. Eridanus was the ancient name of the river Po. 

ERIDU, one of the oldest religious centres of the Sumerians, 
described in the ancient Babylonian records as the “ city of the 
deep,” The special god of this city was Ea {q,v,)y god of the sea 
and of wisdom, and the prominence given to this god in the 
incantation literature of Babylonia and Assyria suggests not only 
that many of our magical texts are to be traced ultimately to 
the temple of Ea at Eridu, but that this side of the Babylonian 
religion had its origin in that place. Certain of the most ancient 
liabylonian myths, especially that of Adapa, may also be traced 
back to the shrine of Ea at Eridu. But while of the first im- 
portance in matters of religion, there is no evidence in Babylonian 
literature of any special political importance attaching to Eridu, 
and certainly at no time within our knowledge did it exercise 
hegemony in Babylonia. The site of Eridu was discovered by 
J. E. Taylor in 1854, in a ruin then called by the natives Abu- 
Shahrein, a few miles south-south-west of Moghair, ancient Ur, 
nearly in the centre of the dry bed of an inland sea, a deep valley, 
15 m. at its broadest, covered for the most part with a nitrous 
incrustation, separated from the alluvial plain about Moghair 
by a low, pebbly, sandstone range, called the Hazem, but open 
toward the north to the Euphrates and stretching southward 
to the Khancga wadi below Suk-esh-Sheiukh. In the rainy 
season this valley becomes a sea, flooded by the discharge of 
the Khanega ; in summer the Arabs dig holes here which supply 
them with brackish water. The ruins, in which Taylor conducted 
brief excavations, consist of a platform of fine sand enclosed 
by a sandstone wall, 20 ft. high, the corners toward the cardinal 
points, on the N.W. part of which was a pyramidal tower of two 
stages, constructed of sun-dried brick, cased with a wall of 
kiln-burned brick, the whole still standing to a height of about 
70 ft. above the platform. The summit of the first stage was 
reached by a staircase on the S.E. side, 15 ft. wide and 70 ft. 
long, constructed of polished marble slabs, fastened with copper 
bolts, flanked at the foot by two curious columns. An inclined 
road led up to the .second stage on the N.W. side. Pieces of 
polished alabaster and marble, with small pieces of pure gold and 
gold-headed copper nails, found on and about the top of the 
second stage, indicated that a small but richly adorned sacred 
chamber, apparently plated within or without in gold, formerly 
crowned the top of this structure. Around the whole tower was 
a pavement of inscribed baked bricks, resting on a layer of clay 
2 ft. thick. On the S.E. part of the terrace were the remains 
of .several edifices, containing suites of rooms. Inscriptions on 
the bricks identified the site as that of Eridu. Since Taylor’s 
time the place has not been visited by any explorer, owing to 
the unsafe condition of the neighbourhood ; but T. K. Loftus 
(1854) and J. P. Peters (1890) both report having seen it from 
the summit of Moghair. The latter states tliat the Arabs at that 
time called the ruin Nowawis, and apparently no longer knew 
the name Abu-.Shahrein. Through an error, in many recent 
maps and Assyriological publications P>idu is described as located 
in the alluvial plain, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. It 
was, in fact, an island city in an estuary of the Persian Gulf, 
stretching up into the Arabian plateau. Originally “on the 
shore of the sea,’’ as the old records aver, it is now about 120 m. 
from the head of the Persian Gulf. Calculating from the present 
rate of deposit of alluvium at the head of that gulf, Eridu should 
have been founded as early as the seventh millennium n.c. It 
is mentioned in historical inscriptions from the earliest times 
onward, as late as the 6th century b.c. From the evidence of 
Taylor’s excavations, it would seem that the site was abandoned 
about the close of the Babylonian period. 

Sec T.E. Taylor, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vo\, xv. (1855); 
F. Dclitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? (1881) ; J. P. Peters, Nippur 
(1897) ; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898) ; 
H. V. Hilprecht, Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (1904); 
L. W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad (1910). (].P. Pe.) 
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ERIE, the most southerly of the Great Lakes of North America, 
between 41** 23' and 42® 53' N., and 78® 51' and 83® 28' W., 
bounded W. by the state of Michigan, S. and S.E. by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and N. by the province of Ontario. 
It is nearly elliptical, the major axis, 250 m. long, lying east and 
west ; its greatest breadth is 60 m. ; its area about 10,000 sq. m. ; 
and the total area of its basin 34412 sq. m. Its elevation above 
mean sea-level is 573 ft. ; and its surface is nearly 9 ft. below that 
of Lake Huron, which discharges into it through St Clair river, 
Lake St Clair and Detroit river, and is 327 ft. above that of Lake 
Ontario, this great difference being absorbed by th6 rapids and 
falls in the Niagara river, which joins the two lakes. Lake Erie 
is very shallow, and may be divided into three basins, the western 
extending to Point Pelee and including all the islands, containing 
about 1200 sq. m., with a comparatively flat bottom at 5 to 6 
fathoms ; the main basin, between Point Pelee and the narrows 
at Long Point, containing about 6700 sq. m., and having a marked 
shelving bottom deepening gradually to 14 fathoms ; and the 
portion east of the narrows, containing about 2100 sq. m., having 
a depression 30 fathoms deep just east from Long Pomt, with 
an extensive flat of ii fathoms depth between it and the main 
basin. The Canadian shore is low and flat throughout, the United 
States shore is low but bordered by an elevated plateau through 
which the rivers have cut deep channels. The lake basin is 
relatively so small that the rivers are without importance ; 
Grand river, on the north shore, is the largest tributary. The 
flat alluvial soil bordering on the lake is very fertile, and the 
climate is well adapted for fruit cultivation. Large quantities 
of peaches, grapes and small fruits are grown ; the islands in the 
west end have a climate much warmer and more equable than the 
adjoining mainland, and are practically covered with vineyards. 
The low clayey or sandy shores are subject to erosion by waves. 
In severe storms the water neax shore is filled with sand, which is 
deposited where the currents are checked around the ends of 
jetties in such a way as to form bars out into the lake across 
improved channels. This shoaling has rendered continuous 
dredging necessary at every harbour on the lake west of Erie, Pa. 
In consequence of the shallowness of the lake its waters are easily 
disturbed, making navigation very rough and dangerous, and 
causing large fluctuations of surface. Strong winds are frequent, 
as nearly every cyclonic depression traversing North America, 
either from the westward or the Gulf of Mexico, passes near 
enough to Lake Erie to be felt. Westerly gales are more frequent, 
and have more effect on the water surface than easterly ones, 
lowering the water as much as 7 to 8 ft.^at the west end and 
raising it 5 to 8 ft. at the east end. The worst storms occur 
in autumn, when the immense quantity of shipping on the 
lake makes them specially destructive. There are no tides, and 
usually only a slight current towards the outlet, though powerful 
currents are temporarily produced by the rapid return of waters 
after a storm, and during the height of a westerly gale there is 
invariably a reflex current into the west end of the lake. There 
is an annual fluctuation in the level of the lake, varying from 
a minimum of 9 in. to a maximum of 2 ft., the normal low level 
occurring in February and the high level in midsummer. 
Standard high water (of 1838) is 575-11 ft. above mean seadevel, 
and the lowest record was 570*8 in November 1895. The 
harbours and exits of the lake freeze over, but the body of the 
lake never freezes completely. 

Ice-breaking car ferries run across the lake all winter* General 
navigation opens as a rule in the middle of April and closes in 
the middle of December. The volume of traffic is immense, 
because practically all freight from the more westerly lakes 
finds terminal harbours in I^e Erie. Official statistics of com- 
merce passing through the Detroit river into the lake during the 
season of 1906 show that 35,128 vessels, having a net register 
of 50,673,897 tons, carried 63,805,571 (short) tons of freight, 
valued at $662,971,053. The 1175 vessels engaged in this 
business were valued at $106,223,000. Over 90 % of the whole 
traffic is in United States ships to United States ports. Fine 
passenger steamers run nightly between Buffalo and Geveland 
and Detroit, and there are many shorter passenger routes. 
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Tbt large traffic on Lake Erie has brought into existence a 
number of important harbours on the south shore, nearly all 
artificially made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters running into the lake at right angles to the coast 
line. The principal of these are Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie (a natural harbour), Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colborne. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a branch to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks go by 15 by 4 ft.^ connects with L^e Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie canal leading from Buffalo to the Hudson 
river at Troy, and connecting with Lake Ontario at 0.swego, had 
a capacity for boats 98 ft. long, 17 ft. 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until in tqoj the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of rooo tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga- 
tion is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it. It receives practically all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland c.anal, 26 J m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colborne, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artificial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in l.ake Erie, the 
fish being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. Each state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial hatcheries. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
arUdif Le Sueur), pickerel {Siizostedion vUreuntf Walb.), pike 
{Lucius huiuSf L.), and white fish (Coregonus dupeijormiSf 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught arc estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

BiBLiortRAPMY . — Bulletin No. 77, Survev of Northern and North- 
western Lakes, U.S. Lake Survey Office, War Dept, (Detroit, 1907) ; 
V.S. Hydrographic OfficCy Publication No. /oSL), Sailing Directions 
for Lake Erie, &c. (Washington, lyoa) ; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake Erie, D^artment of Marine and Fisheries 
(Ottawa, 1897); J. O. Curwood, ihe Great J^kes (New York, 1000); 
E. Channing and M. F. Lansing, 2 'he Great Lakes (New York, 
1909). (W. P. A.) 

BRIE, a city, a port of entry, and the county-seat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, on Lake Erie, 148 m. by rail 

N. of Pittsburg and near the N.W. corner of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 40,634; (1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
including 5226 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,797 
were of foreign parentage (both parents foreign-burn), including 
13,316 of German parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage; 
(19J0, census) 66,525. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the I^dce Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania (Company), the Philadelphia & 
Erie (Pennsylvania railway), and the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The city extends over aft area of about 7 sq. m., which for the 
m(^t part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 ft. above the lake. 
Erie has a fine harbour about 4 m. in length, more than 1 m. im 
width, and with an average depth of about 20 ft. ; it is nearly 
enclosed by Presque Isle, a long narrow strip of land of about 
3000 acres from 300 ft. to i m. in widths and the national govern- 
ment has protected, its entrance and deepened its channel by 
constructing two bng breaifpvaterB. Most of the streets of the 
city are 60 ft. wide— a few are too ft. — and t>earliyiaU intersect 
at right angles ; tisey are paved with brick and asphalt^ and 
many in the residential quarters are shaded with fine elms and 


maples. The city has four parks, in one of which is a solffierB^ 
and sailors’ monument of granite and bronze, and not fari away, 
along the shore of lake and buy, are several. attractive summer 
resorts. Among Erie’s more, prominent buildings are the 
United States government building, the city liall, the public 
library, and the county court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general hospitals, each of which has 
a training school for nurses ; a municipal hospital, an oquhan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, and a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake and city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and near by is a monument erected to the memory 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the 15th of 
December 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing eentre, among its inroducts 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castings, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood 4)ulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber gootls, pipe organs, pianos and chemicals, 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,723,819, 
of flour and grist-mill products $3,444,450, and of malt liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water'»works. 

On the site of Erie the Frencli erected Fort Presque Isle iili 1 753, 
and about it founded a village ol a few hundred inhabitants. 
George Washington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort Le Boeuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 m. distant, to protest against the French fortify- 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, wa.s unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epidemic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on the 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
during the Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1764 the British regained 
nominal control and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. Tlie place was laid out as 
a town in 1795 ; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
erected county of Erie ; it was incorporated as a borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833 ; and in 1851 
it was incorporated as a city. At Erie were built within less than 
six months most of tlie vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Put-in-Bay 
on the 10th of September 1813. 

ERIGEMA^ JOHANNES SOOTUS (r. 800 -r. 877), medieval 
philosopher and theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Scotus (Scottus) or John the Scot, The combination Johannes 
Scotus Erigena has not been traced earlier than Usshcr and 
Gale ; even Gale uses it only in the heading of the version of 
St Maximus. I’he date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
there is no evidence to show definitely where he was born.> 'J'he 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord- 
ing to the then usage of Scotus or Scot igena. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself in the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, isJerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Eriugena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (“ Greek-born ”), which he applies 
to St Maximus. There seems no reason to doubt that Eriugena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek icpos, lepos v^o-os being a common name 
for Ireland. On tlie other hand, William of Malmesbury prefers 
to read Heruligena, which would make Scotus a Pannonian, 
while Bale says he was born at St David’s, Dempster connects 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Eriuven in Hereford. Some early, 
writers thoiight there were two persons, John Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of Erigena’s early life nothing is known. Bale quotes thp 
story that he travelled in Greece, Italy and Gaul, and studied 
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not only Greek, but also Arabic and ClMiildaean. Stnoe, however; 
Bale describes him as ex patricio gcnitore natus,’* it is a reason- 
able inference (so R. L. P^e) that Bale confused him with one 
John, the son of Patricias, a Spaniard, who tells much the 
same story of his own travels. The knowledge of Greek displayed 
in Erigena’s works is not such as to compel us to conclude 
that he had actually visited Greece. Tliat he had a competent 
acquaintance with Greek is manifest from his translations of 
Dionysius the Areopagite and of Maximus, from the manner in 
which he refers to Aristotle, and from his evident familiarity 
with Neoplatonist writers and the fathers of the early cluarch. 
Roger Bacon, in his severe criticism on the ignorance of Greek 
displayed by the most eminent scholastic writers, expressly 
exempts Erigena, and ascribes to him a knowledge of Aristotle 
in the original. 

i\mong other legends which have at various times been attached 
to Erigena are that he was invited to France by Charlemagne, 
and that he was one of the founders of the university of Paris. 
TIkj only portion of Erigena’s life as to which we possess accurate 
information was that spent at the court of Charles the Bold. 
Charles invited him to France soon after his accession to the 
throne, probably in the year 84 1, and placed him at the head of 
the court school (schola palatin^. The reputation of this school 
seems to have increased greatly under Erigena’s leadership, and 
the philosopher himself was treated with indulgence by tlie.king. 
William of Malmesbury’s amusing story illustrates both the 
character of Scotus and the position he occupied at the French 
court. The king having asked, Quid dislat inter sottum et 
Scott urn ? ” Erigena relied, " Mensa tantum.” 

'ITic first of the works known to have been written by Erigena 
during this period was a treatise on the eurharist, which has not 
come down to us (by some it has been identified with a treatise 
by Ratramnus, De corjwre el sanguine Domini). In it he seems 
to have advanced the doctrine that the eucharist was merely 
symbolical or commemorative, an opinion for which Berengarius 
was at a later date censured and coridemmid. As a part of his 
penance Berengarius is said to have been compelled to bum 
publicly Erigena’s treatise. So far as we can learn, however, 
Erigena’s orthodoxy was not at the time suspected, and a few 
years later he wa.s selected by Hincmar, archbishop of Reims, 
to defend the doctrine of liberty of will against the extreme 
predestinarianism of the monk Gottschalk (Gotteschalchus^. 
'file treatise De d Ivina praedcstinatione, composed on this 
occasion, has been preserved, and from its general tenor one 
cannot be surprised that the author’s orthodoxy was at once 
and vehemently suspected. Erigena argues the question entirely 
on speculative grounds, and starts with the bold affirmation that 
philosophy and religion are fundamentally one and the same— 
“ Conficilur inde veram esse philosophiam veram rcligioncm, 
conversimque veram religionera esse veram philosophiam.” 
Even more significant is his handling of authority and reason, to 
which we shall presently refer. The work was warmly assailed 
by Drepanius Floras, canon of Lyons, and Prudentius, and was 
condemned by two councils — that of Valence in 855, and that 
of Langres in 859. By the former council his arguments were 
described as Pidles Scotorum (“ Scots porridge ”) and commentum 
diahdi (“ an invention of the devil ”). 

Erigena’s next work was a Latin translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite (see Dionvsius Areopagiticus) undertaken at the 
request of Charles the Bald. This also has been preserved, and 
fragments of a commentary by Erigena on Dionysius have been 
discovered in MS. A translation of the Areopagite’s pantheistical 
writings was not likdy to alter the opinion already formed as to 
Erigena’s orthodoxy. Pope Nicholas I. was offended that the 
work had not been submitted for approval before being given to 
the world, and ordered Charles to send Erigena to Rome, or 
alt least to dismiss him from his court. There is no evidence, 
however, that this order was attended to. 

The latter part of his life is involved in total obscurity. The 
story that in 882 he was invited to Oxford by Alfred the Great, 
that he laboured there for many years, became abbot at Malmes- 
bury, and was stabbed to death by his pupils with their ** styles,” 
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is apparently without any satisfactory foundaition!, and ^ubtless 
refers to some other JohannesL Erigena m all probability never 
left ^aoce, and Haiurdau has advanced some reasons, for fixing 
the date of Iris death about 877, 

Erigena is the most interesting figi^ among the middle-i^ 
writers. The freedom of his speculation, and the boldness with 
whichhe works out his logical or dialectical system of the universe, 
tiltogether prevent us froSn classing him along with the scholastics 
properly so called. He marks, indeed, a staj^ of transition from 
the older Platonizing philosophy to the later and more rigid 
f^holasticism. In no sense whatever can it be affinned that with 
Erigena philosophy is in the service o£ theology. The above- 
quoted assertion as to the substantial identity between philo- 
sophy and religion is indeed repeated almost^ totiiem verbU by 
many of the later scholastic writers, but its significance altogether 
depends upon the selection of one or other term of the idenrti^ 
as fundamental or primary. Now there is no possibility of 
taking Erigena’s position : to him philosophy or reason is 
first, IS primitive ; authority or religion is secondary, ^ived, 
“ Auctoritas siquidem ex vera ratione procesrit, ratio vero 
nequaquam ex auctoritatc. Omnis enim auctoritas, quae vera 
ratione non approbatur, infirma videtur esse. Vera autem ratio, 
quum virtutibus suis rata atque immutabilis munitur, nullius 
aurtoritatis adstipulatione roborari incliget ” (De iivisiane 
naturae, i. 71). F. D. Maurice, the only historian of note who 
declines to ascribe a rationalizing tendency to Erigena, obscurw 
tlic question by the manner in which he states it. He asks his 
readers, after weighing the evidence advanced, to determine 
“ whctlicr he (Erigena) used his philosophy to explain away 
his theology, or to bring out what he conceived to be the fullest 
meaning of it.” These alternatives seem to be wrongly put. 
“ Explaining away theology ” is sometliing wholly foreign to 
the philosophy of that age ; and even if we accept the alterna- 
tive that Erigena endeavours speculatively to bring out the full 
meaning of theology, wc arc by no means driven to the conclusion 
that he was primarily or principally a theologian. He does not 
start with the datum of theology as the completed body of truth, 
requiring only elucidation and interpretation ; his fundamental 
thought is that of the universe, nature, rb wav, or God, as the 
ultimate unity which works itself out into the rational system 
trf the world. Man and all that concerns man arc but parts of 
this system, and are to be explained by reference to it ; for ex- 
planation or understanding of a thing is determination of its place 
m the universal or all. Religion or revelation is one element car 
factor in the divine process, a stage or phase of the ultimate 
rational life. The highest ifaciilty of man, reason, intellecius, 
intellectualis visto, is that which is not content with tl^ individual 
or partial, but grasps tlie whole and thereby comprehends the 
parts. In this highest effort of reason, which is indeed God 
thinking in man, thought and being are at one, the opposition of 
i being and thought is overcome. When Erigena starts with such 
propositions, it is clearly impossible to understand his position 
and work if we insist on regarding him as a scholastic, accepting 
the dogmas of the church as ultimate data, and endeavouring only 
to present them in due order and defend them by argument. 

Erigena's great work, De divisione naturae, which was coodemxied 
by a council at Sens, by Honorius IIL (1225), who described it aa 
*' swarming with worms of heretical perversity," and by Gregory 
XIII. in 1^85, is arranged m five books. The form of exposition 
is that of dialogue ; the method of reasoning is the syllogistic. The 
leading thoughts are the following. Nutura is the name for the 
universal, tlie totality of all things, containing in itself being f M v i 
non-being. It is the unity of which idl special phenomena are 
manifestations. But of this nature there are four di^inct. classes i'— 
(i) that which creates and is not created ; (a) that niiick is created 
and creates ; (3) that which is created and does not create ; (4) 
that which neither is created nor creates. The, first is God as the 
ground or origin of all things, the last is God as the final end or goal 
of all things, that into which the world oi created .ttdng^ ultimately 
returns. The second and third together compose the created uni- 
verse, which is the manifestation of God, God in processu, Theo- 
phania. Thus wc distinguish in the divine system begmAing,. middle 
and end ; but these three are in essence one-^the difference is only 
the consequence of our finite comprehension. We are compelled to 
envisage this eternal process under the form of time, to apply 
temporal distinctions to that which is extra- or eupra^emporaL 
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Tbt large traffic on Lake Erie has brought into existence a 
number of important harbours on the south shore, nearly all 
artificially made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters running into the lake at right angles to the coast 
line. The principal of these are Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie (a natural harbour), Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colborne. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a branch to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks go by 15 by 4 ft.^ connects with L^e Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie canal leading from Buffalo to the Hudson 
river at Troy, and connecting with Lake Ontario at 0.swego, had 
a capacity for boats 98 ft. long, 17 ft. 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until in tqoj the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of rooo tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga- 
tion is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it. It receives practically all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland c.anal, 26 J m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colborne, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artificial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in l.ake Erie, the 
fish being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. Each state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial hatcheries. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
arUdif Le Sueur), pickerel {Siizostedion vUreuntf Walb.), pike 
{Lucius huiuSf L.), and white fish (Coregonus dupeijormiSf 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught arc estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

BiBLiortRAPMY . — Bulletin No. 77, Survev of Northern and North- 
western Lakes, U.S. Lake Survey Office, War Dept, (Detroit, 1907) ; 
V.S. Hydrographic OfficCy Publication No. /oSL), Sailing Directions 
for Lake Erie, &c. (Washington, lyoa) ; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake Erie, D^artment of Marine and Fisheries 
(Ottawa, 1897); J. O. Curwood, ihe Great J^kes (New York, 1000); 
E. Channing and M. F. Lansing, 2 'he Great Lakes (New York, 
1909). (W. P. A.) 

BRIE, a city, a port of entry, and the county-seat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, on Lake Erie, 148 m. by rail 

N. of Pittsburg and near the N.W. corner of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 40,634; (1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
including 5226 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,797 
were of foreign parentage (both parents foreign-burn), including 
13,316 of German parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage; 
(19J0, census) 66,525. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the I^dce Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania (Company), the Philadelphia & 
Erie (Pennsylvania railway), and the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The city extends over aft area of about 7 sq. m., which for the 
m(^t part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 ft. above the lake. 
Erie has a fine harbour about 4 m. in length, more than 1 m. im 
width, and with an average depth of about 20 ft. ; it is nearly 
enclosed by Presque Isle, a long narrow strip of land of about 
3000 acres from 300 ft. to i m. in widths and the national govern- 
ment has protected, its entrance and deepened its channel by 
constructing two bng breaifpvaterB. Most of the streets of the 
city are 60 ft. wide— a few are too ft. — and t>earliyiaU intersect 
at right angles ; tisey are paved with brick and asphalt^ and 
many in the residential quarters are shaded with fine elms and 


maples. The city has four parks, in one of which is a solffierB^ 
and sailors’ monument of granite and bronze, and not fari away, 
along the shore of lake and buy, are several. attractive summer 
resorts. Among Erie’s more, prominent buildings are the 
United States government building, the city liall, the public 
library, and the county court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general hospitals, each of which has 
a training school for nurses ; a municipal hospital, an oquhan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, and a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake and city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and near by is a monument erected to the memory 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the 15th of 
December 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing eentre, among its inroducts 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castings, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood 4)ulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber gootls, pipe organs, pianos and chemicals, 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,723,819, 
of flour and grist-mill products $3,444,450, and of malt liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water'»works. 

On the site of Erie the Frencli erected Fort Presque Isle iili 1 753, 
and about it founded a village ol a few hundred inhabitants. 
George Washington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort Le Boeuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 m. distant, to protest against the French fortify- 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, wa.s unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epidemic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on the 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
during the Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1764 the British regained 
nominal control and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. Tlie place was laid out as 
a town in 1795 ; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
erected county of Erie ; it was incorporated as a borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833 ; and in 1851 
it was incorporated as a city. At Erie were built within less than 
six months most of tlie vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Put-in-Bay 
on the 10th of September 1813. 

ERIGEMA^ JOHANNES SOOTUS (r. 800 -r. 877), medieval 
philosopher and theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Scotus (Scottus) or John the Scot, The combination Johannes 
Scotus Erigena has not been traced earlier than Usshcr and 
Gale ; even Gale uses it only in the heading of the version of 
St Maximus. I’he date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
there is no evidence to show definitely where he was born.> 'J'he 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord- 
ing to the then usage of Scotus or Scot igena. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself in the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, isJerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Eriugena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (“ Greek-born ”), which he applies 
to St Maximus. There seems no reason to doubt that Eriugena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek icpos, lepos v^o-os being a common name 
for Ireland. On tlie other hand, William of Malmesbury prefers 
to read Heruligena, which would make Scotus a Pannonian, 
while Bale says he was born at St David’s, Dempster connects 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Eriuven in Hereford. Some early, 
writers thoiight there were two persons, John Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of Erigena’s early life nothing is known. Bale quotes thp 
story that he travelled in Greece, Italy and Gaul, and studied 
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famous of her time and considered to rank with those of Homer. 
Of her best-known poem, *HAa#caTi; (the Distaff), written in a 
mixture of Aeolic and Doric, which contained 300 hexameter lines, 
only 4 lines are now extant. Three epigrams in the Palatine 
anthology, also ascribed to her, probahly belong to a later date. 

The fragments have been edited (with those of Alcaeus) by J. 
Pellegrino (1894). 

ERINYES (Lat. Furiae), in Greek mythology, the avenging 
deities, properly the angry goddesses or goddesses of the curse 
pronounced upon evil-doers. According to Hesiod {Theog. 185) 
they were the daughters of Earth, and sprang from the blood 
of the mutilated Uranus ; in Aeschylus (Eum. 321) they are 
the daughters of Night, in Sophocles {O.C, 40) of Darkness and 
Earth. Sometimes one Erinys is mentioned, sometimes several ; 
Euripides first spoke of them as three in number, to whom later 
.Alexandrian writers gave the names Alecto (unceasing in anger), 
Tisiphone (avenger of murder), Megaera (jealous). Their home 
is the world below, whence they ascend to earth to pursue 
the wicked. They punish all offences against the laws of human 
society, such as perjury, violation of the rites of hospitality, and, 
above all, the murder of relations. But they are not without bene- 
volent and beneficent attributes. When the sinner has expiated 
his crime they are ready to forgive. Thus, their persecution of 
Orestes ceases after his acquittal by the Areopagus. It is said 
that on this occasion they were first called Eumenides (•“ the 
kindly ”), a euphemistic variant of their real name. At Athens, 
however, where they had a sanctuary at the foot of the Areo- 
pagus hill and a sacred grove at Colonus, their regular name was 
Scmnac (venerable). Black sheep were sacrificed to them during 
the night by the light of torches. A festival was held in their 
honour every year, superintended by a special priesthood, at 
which the offerings consisted of milk and honey mixed with water, 
but no wine. In Aeschylus, the Erinyes arc repre.sented as 
awful, Gorgon-like women, wearing long black robes, with snaky 
locks, ])loodshot eyes and claw-like nails. Later, they are winged 
maidens of serious aspect, in the garb of huntresses, with snakes 
or torclies in their hair, carrying scourges, torches or sickles. 
The identification of Erinys with Sanskrit Saranyu, the swift- 
speeding storm cloud, is rejected by modern etymologists ; 
according to M. Brcal, the JCrinyes arc the personification of the 
formula of imprecation (dpd), while E. Rohde sees in them the 
spirits of the dead, the angry souls of murdered men. 

See C. O. M tiller, Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aeschvlus^ 
(Enp. tr., 1835) ; A, Rosenberg, Die Erinven (1874) ; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Creek Religion (1903) ; and Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xix. p. 205, according to whom the Erinyes were 
])rimarily local ancestral ghosts, potent for p^oocl or evil after death, 
earth Rehii, orij^inally conceived as embodied in the form of snakes, 
whose primitive haunt and sanctuary was the omphalos at Delphi ; 
E. Rohde, Psyche (1903) ; A. Rapp in Rosclior’s Lex ikon der Mytho- 
logies and J. A. Hild in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des 
aniiquiUs, s.v. Furiae. 

ERIPHYLE, in Greek mythology, sister of Adrastus and wife 
of Amphiaraus, Having been bribed by Polyneices with the 
necklace of Harmonia, she persuaded her husband to take part 
in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, although he knew 
it would prove fatal to him. Before setting out, the seer charged 
his sons to slay their mother as soon as they heard of his death. 
The attack on Thebes was repulsed, and during the flight the 
earth opened and swallowed up Amphiaraus together with his 
chariot. His son Alcmaeon, as he had been bidden, slew his 
mother, and was driven from place to place by the Erinyes, 
seeking purification and a new home (Apollodorus iii. 6. 7). 

ERIS, in Greek mythology, a sister of the war-god Ares (Homer, 
Iliad, iv. 440), and in the Hesiodic theogony (225) a daughter of 
Night. In the later legends of the Trojai^ War, Eris, not having 
been Invited to the marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis, flings 
a golden apple (the “ apple of discord *’) among the guests, to 
be given to the most beautiful. The claims of the three deities 
Hera, Aphrodite and Athena are decided by Paris in favour of 
Aphrodite, who as a reward assists him to gain possession of 
Helen (Hyginus, Fah. 92 ; Lucian, Charidemus, 17). Hesiod 
rdso mentions (W. and D. 2.1) a beneficent Eris, the personification 
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of honourable rivalry. In Virgil {Aeneid, viii. 702) and other 
Roman poets Eris is represented by Discordia. 

ERTTH, an urban district in the north-western parliamentary 
division of Kent, England, 14 m. E. by S. of London, on the 
South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 13,414 ; (1901) 
25,296. It lies on the south bank of the Thamea and extends 
up the hills above the shore, many villas having been erected 
on the higher ground. The park of a former seat. Belvedere, 
was thus built over {c. i860), and the mansion became a home for 
disabled seamen. The church of St John the Baptist, though 
largely altered by modem restoration, retains Early English to 
Perpendicular portions, and some early monuments and brasses. 
Erith has large engineering and gun factories, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are gunpowder, oil, glue and manure works. The 
.southern outfall works of the London main drainage system are at 
Crossness in the neighbouring lowland called Plumstead Marshes. 
Erith is the headquarters of several yacht clubs. Erith, the name 
of which is commonly derived from A.S. jEira-hythe (old haven), 
was anciently a borough, and was granted a market and fairs 
in 1313. Down to the close of the 17th century it was of some 
importance as a naval station. 

ERITREA, an Italian colony on the African coast of the Red 
Sea. It extends from Ras Kasar, a cape no m. S. of Suakin, in 
18" 2' N., as far as Ras Demoira (12'" 4ft' N.), in the Strait of 
Bab-cl-Mandeb, a coast-line of about 650 m. The colony is 
bounded inland by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia and 
French Somaliland. It consists of the coast lands lying between 
the capes named and of part of the northern portion of the 
Abyssinian plateau. The total area is about 60,000 sq. m. 
The population is approximately 450,000, of which, exclusive 
of soldiers, not more than 3000 are whites. 

The land frontier starting from Ras Kasar runs in a south- 
westerly direction until in about 14® 15' N., 36° 35' F. it reaches 
the river Setit, some distance above the junction of that stream 
with the Atbara. This, the farthest point inland, is 198 m. S.W. 
of Massawa. The frontier now turns east, following for a short 
distance the course of the river Setit ; thence it strikes north- 
easterly to the March, and from 38*^ E. follows that river and its 
tributaries the Belesa and Mima, until within 42 m. of the sea 
directly south of Annesley Bay. At this point the frontier turns 
south and east, crossing the Afar or Danakil country at a distance 
of 60 kilometres (37*28 m.) from the coast-line. About 12® 20' 
N. the French possessions in Somaliland are reached. Here the 
frontier turns N.E. and so continues until the coast of the Red 
Sea is again reached at a point south of t^he town of Raheita. 
In the southern part of the colony are small sultanates, such as 
those of Aussa and Raheita, which are under Italian protection. 
The Dahlak archipelago and other groups of islands along the 
coast belong to Eritrea. 

Physical Features — The coast-line is of coral formation and is, 
in the ncighhourliood of Massawa, thickly studded with small 
islands. The chief indentations are Annesley Bay, immediately 
south of Massawa, and Assab Bay in the south. Tlu* colony consists 
of two widely differint? regions. The northern division is part of the 
Abyssinian highlands. The southern division, part of the Afar or 
Danakil country, includes all the territory of the colony south of 
Annesley Bay. These two regions are connected by a narrow strip 
of land behind Annesley Bay, where the Abysvsinian hills approach 
close to the sea. From this bay the coar.t line trends S.E. so that at 
Tajura Bay the distance between the Abyssinian hills and the sea 
is over 200 m. The .\far country is part Of the East African 
rift-vallcy, and in the southern parts of the valley its surface is 
diversified by ranges of hills, frequently volcanic, and by lakes. 
The plain.s, however, extend over large arc*is, they are generally arid 
and arc often covered with mimosa trees which form a kind of 
jungle called by the natives khala. The torrents which descend from 
the Abyssinian plateau usually fail to reach the sea. They are mostly 
bordered by dense vegetation ; in the dry season water i.9 found in 
pools in the river beds or can be obtained by digging. The principal 
rivers enter and arc lost in one or other of two salt plains or basins, 
that of Asali in the north and that of Au.ssa in the south. The 
Hawash flows through the Aussa country in a N.E. direction, 
but is lost in lakes Abbebad and Aussa (see Abyssinia). The Ragiiali 
and other rivers drain into the Asali basin. This basin, like that of 
Aus.sci, is in places 200 ft. below sea-level. On the west the Asali basin 
reaches to the Abyssinian foot-hills ; in it.s southern part is the 
small lake Alelbad. The eastern edge of the basin is formed by a 
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Tbt large traffic on Lake Erie has brought into existence a 
number of important harbours on the south shore, nearly all 
artificially made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters running into the lake at right angles to the coast 
line. The principal of these are Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie (a natural harbour), Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Port Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colborne. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a branch to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks go by 15 by 4 ft.^ connects with L^e Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie canal leading from Buffalo to the Hudson 
river at Troy, and connecting with Lake Ontario at 0.swego, had 
a capacity for boats 98 ft. long, 17 ft. 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until in tqoj the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of rooo tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga- 
tion is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it. It receives practically all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland c.anal, 26 J m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colborne, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artificial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in l.ake Erie, the 
fish being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. Each state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial hatcheries. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
arUdif Le Sueur), pickerel {Siizostedion vUreuntf Walb.), pike 
{Lucius huiuSf L.), and white fish (Coregonus dupeijormiSf 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught arc estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

BiBLiortRAPMY . — Bulletin No. 77, Survev of Northern and North- 
western Lakes, U.S. Lake Survey Office, War Dept, (Detroit, 1907) ; 
V.S. Hydrographic OfficCy Publication No. /oSL), Sailing Directions 
for Lake Erie, &c. (Washington, lyoa) ; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake Erie, D^artment of Marine and Fisheries 
(Ottawa, 1897); J. O. Curwood, ihe Great J^kes (New York, 1000); 
E. Channing and M. F. Lansing, 2 'he Great Lakes (New York, 
1909). (W. P. A.) 

BRIE, a city, a port of entry, and the county-seat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, on Lake Erie, 148 m. by rail 

N. of Pittsburg and near the N.W. corner of the state. Pop. 
(1890) 40,634; (1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
including 5226 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,797 
were of foreign parentage (both parents foreign-burn), including 
13,316 of German parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage; 
(19J0, census) 66,525. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the I^dce Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania (Company), the Philadelphia & 
Erie (Pennsylvania railway), and the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The city extends over aft area of about 7 sq. m., which for the 
m(^t part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 ft. above the lake. 
Erie has a fine harbour about 4 m. in length, more than 1 m. im 
width, and with an average depth of about 20 ft. ; it is nearly 
enclosed by Presque Isle, a long narrow strip of land of about 
3000 acres from 300 ft. to i m. in widths and the national govern- 
ment has protected, its entrance and deepened its channel by 
constructing two bng breaifpvaterB. Most of the streets of the 
city are 60 ft. wide— a few are too ft. — and t>earliyiaU intersect 
at right angles ; tisey are paved with brick and asphalt^ and 
many in the residential quarters are shaded with fine elms and 


maples. The city has four parks, in one of which is a solffierB^ 
and sailors’ monument of granite and bronze, and not fari away, 
along the shore of lake and buy, are several. attractive summer 
resorts. Among Erie’s more, prominent buildings are the 
United States government building, the city liall, the public 
library, and the county court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general hospitals, each of which has 
a training school for nurses ; a municipal hospital, an oquhan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, and a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake and city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and near by is a monument erected to the memory 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the 15th of 
December 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing eentre, among its inroducts 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castings, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood 4)ulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber gootls, pipe organs, pianos and chemicals, 
In 1905 the city’s factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,723,819, 
of flour and grist-mill products $3,444,450, and of malt liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water'»works. 

On the site of Erie the Frencli erected Fort Presque Isle iili 1 753, 
and about it founded a village ol a few hundred inhabitants. 
George Washington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort Le Boeuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 m. distant, to protest against the French fortify- 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, wa.s unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epidemic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on the 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
during the Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1764 the British regained 
nominal control and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. Tlie place was laid out as 
a town in 1795 ; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
erected county of Erie ; it was incorporated as a borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833 ; and in 1851 
it was incorporated as a city. At Erie were built within less than 
six months most of tlie vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Put-in-Bay 
on the 10th of September 1813. 

ERIGEMA^ JOHANNES SOOTUS (r. 800 -r. 877), medieval 
philosopher and theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Scotus (Scottus) or John the Scot, The combination Johannes 
Scotus Erigena has not been traced earlier than Usshcr and 
Gale ; even Gale uses it only in the heading of the version of 
St Maximus. I’he date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
there is no evidence to show definitely where he was born.> 'J'he 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord- 
ing to the then usage of Scotus or Scot igena. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself in the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, isJerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Eriugena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (“ Greek-born ”), which he applies 
to St Maximus. There seems no reason to doubt that Eriugena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek icpos, lepos v^o-os being a common name 
for Ireland. On tlie other hand, William of Malmesbury prefers 
to read Heruligena, which would make Scotus a Pannonian, 
while Bale says he was born at St David’s, Dempster connects 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Eriuven in Hereford. Some early, 
writers thoiight there were two persons, John Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of Erigena’s early life nothing is known. Bale quotes thp 
story that he travelled in Greece, Italy and Gaul, and studied 
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established by local usage. Europeans are answerable to the Italian 
civil code. Penal laws are the same as in Italy, except where modi- 
fied by local usages. Appeal to tlic Rome court of cassation is 
admitted against all penal and civil sentences. 

Defence , — Hefence is entrusted to a corps of cc/xonial troops, 
partly Italian and partly native ; to a militia (milieia mobile) 
formed by natives who have already served in the colonial corps ; 
and to the chitel or general levy which, in time of war, places all 
male alde-bodied inhabitants .under arms. The regional commis- 
.sioners and political residents have at their dispo.sal some hundreds 
of irregular paid soldi<irs under native chiefs. In war time these 
irregulars form t^rt ol tlie colonial corps, but in time of peace serve 
as frontier police. The colonial corps, about 5000 strong, garrisons 
the cldef places of .strategic importance, such as Asmara, Keren and 
Saganeiti. The irregular troops, on foot, or mounted on camels, 
number about tooo men. The niihtia consists of h50o men of nil 
arms, and is intendcKl in time of w'ar to reinloi'ce tlie various divisions 
ol the colonial corp.s. The chiiei yields between jooo and 4000 men, 
to be employed on the lines of communication or in cara\’nn service. 
All these troops are intended to ward oft a first .attack, so as to 
allow tim(‘ for the arrival of reinforcements from Italy. The customs 
and political survTillanee along the coast is entrusted, afloat, to the 
Mussawa naval .station, and, as! ion;, to a coastguard company 400 
strong stationed at Meder, with detachments at Assab, Massawa, 
Rnheitt. Edcl and Taclai. 

IJistory.—'lrixivu of the ancient Eritrean civilization are scarce. 
Diiring the prosperous periods of ancient Egy^^tian 

squadrons a.ssertcd their rule over the WTst Red .Sea coast, and 
under the Ptolemies the port of Golden Berenice (Adulis ?) was 
an Egyptian fortress, afterward.s abandoned. During the 'early 
years of the Roman empire, Eritrea formed part of an important 
independent state -that of the Axumites (.^ssamites). At tiv 
end of the reign of Nero, and perhaps even earlier, the king of 
the Axumites ruled over the Red Sea eoast from Suakin to th** 
strait of Bah-el-Mandeb, and traded eonstantly with ICgypt 
This potentate called himself “ king of kings,” commanded un 
canny find a fleet, coined money, adopted Greek fis the official 
language, and li\a’d on good terms with the Roman empire. 
The Axumites belonged originally to the Hamitic race, but the 
immigration of the Tlirnyaritic trflies of southern Arabia speedils 
imposed a new language and civilization, 'rherefore the ancient 
Abyssinian language, Geez, and its living dialects, Amharic and 
Tigrina,are Semitic, although modified by the influence of the old 
Hamitic Agau or Agao. Adulis (Adovlis), slightly to the north 
ol Zula {(/.r.), was the chief Axumite port. From Adnlis started 
the main road, wdiich led across the liigh plateau to tlie capital 
Axoinis (Axum). Along the road are still to be seen vestiges of 
cities and inscribed monuments, such as the llimyaritic in.scrip- 
tions on the high plateau of Kohait, the six obelisks with a Saban 
iu'.cription at Toconda, and an olielisk with an inscription ut 
Aioba Sait. Other monuments exist elsewhere, as well as coins 
of the Axumite period with Greek and Ethiopian inscriptions. 
After the rise of th'^ Ethioj)ian empire the history of Eritrea is 
bound up with lh;U of F.thiopia, but not so entirely as to be 
completely fused. The documents of the Portuguese expedition 
of the i6th century and other Ethiopian records .show that all th • 
country north of the March enjoyed relative autonomy under a 
\'assal of the Kthiv:>pian emperor. 

Michael, counsellor of Solomon, who was king of the country 
north of the March, usurped the throne of Solomon during the 
reign of the Emperor Atzie Jasn II. (1720-1753), and, after 
proclaiming himself ras of Tigre and ” protector of the empire," 
ceded the North March country^ to an enemy of the rightful 
dynasty. Hence a long struggle between the dispossessed family 
and the occup: nts of the North Mareb throne. The coast regions 
had meantime passed from the control of the Abyossinians. In 
the i6th century the. Turks made themselves masters of Zula, 
Massawa, &c., and these places were never reco^'ered by the 
Abyossinians. In 1865 Massawa and the neighbouring coast was 
acquired by Egypt, the khedive Ismail erftertaining projects for 
connecting the port by railway with the Nile. The Egyptians 
took advantage of civil war in Aby.ssinia to seize Keren and the 
Bogos country in 1872’, an action against which the negus 
Johannes (King John), newly come to the throne, did not at the 

^ During the Second Enriiirc tmsuccessful efforts were made by 
France to obtain a Red Sea port and a toothold in northern Abys- 
sinia. (See Somaliland : hrench,) 
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time protest. In 1875 uud 1876 the Egypiiaiis, who sought to 
increwe their conquests, were defeated by the Abyssinians at 
(iundet and Gura. Walad Michael, the hereditary ruler of Bogos, 
fought as ally of King John at Gundet and of die Egyptians ai 
Guru. For two years Walad Michael continued to harass the 
border, but in December 1878 he submitted to King John, by 
whose orders he was (Sept. 1879) imprisoned upon an amba, or 
flat-topped mountain, whence he only succeeded in escaping 
in 1890. In 1879 his territory was given by King John to Ras 
Alula, who retained it until, in August 1889, the Italians occupied 
Asmara (see Abyssinia : History). 

An Egyptian garrison remained at Keren in the Bogos country 
until 1884, when in consequence of the revolt of the Mahdi it 
was withdrawn, Bogos being occupied by Abyssinia on the 12th 
of September of that year. On the 5tli of February 1885 an 
Italian force, with the approval of Great Britain, occupied 
Massawa, the Egyptian garrison returning to Egypt. This 
occupation led to wars with Abyssinia and finally to the estab- 
lishment of the colony in its present limits. The history of the 
Italian-Abyssinian relations is fully told in the articles Iialy 
and Abyssinia (history sections). 

It was not, however, at Massawa that Italy first obtained 
a foiithold in eastern Africa. The completion of the Suez Canal 
led Italy as well as Great Britain and France to seek territorial 
rights on the Red Sea coasts. The purchase of Assab and the 
neighbouring region for £1880, from tlie sultan Berelian of 
Raheila for use as a coaling station by the Italian Rubattino 
Steam.ship (kimpany, in March 1870, formed the nucleus of Italy’s 
colonial possessions. This purchase was protested against by 
Egypt , Turkey and Great Britain ; the last named power being 
willing to recognize an Italian commercial settlement, but nothing 
more. (I'he Indian government viewed the establishment of 
the Italians on the new highway to the East with a good deal of 
ill-humour.) Eventiuilly, the British oppo.sition being overcome 
and that of Egypt and 'i urkey disregarded, Assal), by a decree 
of the 5th of July 1882, was declared an Italian colony. Between 
1883 and 1888 varioius treaties were concluded with the sultan 
of Aussa reding the Danakil coast to Italy and recognizing an 
Italian protectorate over the whole of his country — through 
whirl) passes the trade route from Assab Bay to Shoa. 

On the 3 St of Januarx^ 1890 the various Italian possessions on 
the coast of the Red Sea were united by royal decree into one 
province under the title of the Colony of Eritrea — so named after 
the Erythraeum Mare of the Romans. At fir.st the government 
of the colony was purely military, but af^nr the defeat of the 
Italians by the Abyssinians at Adowa, tlie administration was 
placed upon a civil basis ( 1 S98-1 goo). The frontiers were further 
defined by a French-Italian convention (24th of January 1900) 
fixing the frontier between Frendi Somalikind and the Italian 
possession .-v at Raheita, and also by various agreement.s with 
Great Britain and Abyssinia. A tripartite agreement between 
Italy, Abv.ssinia and Great Britain, dated the 15th of May 1902, 
placed the territor)^ of the Kanama tribe, on the north bank of 
the Setil, within Eritrea. A rxmvention of the i6th of May 1908 
settled the Abyssiiiian-Eritrean frontier in the Afar country, 
the boundary being fixed at 60 kilometres from the coast. The 
task of reconstructing the administration on a civil basis and of 
developing the commerce of the colony was entrusted to Signor 
F. Martini, who was governor for nine years (j 898- 3 906). Under 
cn il rule the colony made steady though somewhat slow progres.:. 

Authorities. - See B. Mclli, La ColoniamEntrca dalle sue ori^hii 
anno upi (Parma, igoi) ; G. B. Penne, Per V Italia Africana. Sttidi' 
rritico (Rome, 1906) ; R. Peniii, Di qua dal MarH) (Florence, 1905), 
a monograph on the Asmara zone ; F. Martini, Nell Africa Italidna 
(3rd cd., Milan, 1891), A. B. Wyide, Modern Abyssinia ^ chaps, v.-ix. 
(London, 1901) ; E. D. Schoenfcld, Erythrda und der A^yptische 
SudAn, chaps, i.-xii. (Berlin, 1904) ] Luigi Chiala, La Spedizione di 
Massana (Turin, 1888) ; A byssiniati Green books published at intervals 
in 1 895 and 1 896, covering the period from 1870 to the cud of the Itaio- 
Abyssinian War ; Vico Mantegazza, La Guerra in A frica (Florence, 
1896); General Baratieri, Memorie d' Africa (Rome, 1898); C. de 
la Jonquiire. Les Italiens en ErythrSe (Paris, 1897! ; G. F, li. Berke- 
ley, The Campaign of Adowa (London, 1902). For oroiiraphy and 
geology see an article by P. Verri in Boll. Sor. itnliana, 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906). by A* 
Tancredi. A. Aliori compiled a Piccolo Dixtonano eritreo^ ilaltano- 
afobo-amanco (Milan, 1895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, “ A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geoe. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. Geog. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ A1 R^igali" In L' Espl, Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog, Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia EHopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridged and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42°, January 
12*', July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in. ; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375;086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consi.st 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages, A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts— Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol ^32,01 8 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewatiy a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the Zanga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclo.sed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steej) rock, rising about 600 ft, above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6th7century Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of ihtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence— especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, ii m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter c onsisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a" university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. 'J'he university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (i 793-1880), Englisli lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 1866, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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x88o, and a monument without his name but in his memory 
(sometimes erroneously supposed to mark the place where an 
old gibbet was) stands on the top of Hindhead. 

Sm £. Manson, Builders of our Law (1904)* 

erlkOnig, or Erl-King, a mythical character in modem 
German literature, represented as a gigantic bearded man with 
a golden crown and trailing garments, who carries children away 
to that undiscovered country where he himself abides. There 
is no such personage in ancient German mythology, and the name 
is linguistically nothing more than the perpetuation of a blunder. 
It first appeared in Herder’s Stimmen der V biker (1778), where 
it is used in the translation of the Danish song of the Elf -King's 
Daughter as equivalent to the Danish eUerkongty or elkkonge, 
that is, elverkonge, the king of the elves ; and the true German 
word would have been Elbkbnig or Elhenkbnig, afterwards used 
under the modified form of Elfenkbnig by Wieland in his Obcron 
(1780). Herder was probably misled by the fact that the J 3 anish 
word elle signifies not only elf, but also alder tree (Ger. Eric), 
His mistake at any rate has been perpetuated by both English 
and French translators, who speak of a king of the alders,” 
“ un roi des aunes,” and find an explanation of the myth in the 
tree-worship of early times, or in the vapoury emanations that 
hang like weird phantoms round the alder trees at night. The 
legend was adopted by Goethe as the subject of one of his finest 
ballads, rendered familiar to English readers by the translations 
of Lewis and Sir Walter Scott ; and since then it has been treated 
as a musical theme by Reichardt and Schubert. 

ERMAN, PAUL (1764-1851), German physicist, was born in 
Berlin on the 2Qth of February 1764. He was the son of the 
historian Jean Pierre Erman (1735-1814), author of Histnire des 
refugies. He became teacher of science successively at the French 
gymnasium in Berlin, and at the military academy, and on the 
foundation of the university of Berlin in 1810 he was chosen 
professor of physics. He died at Berlin on the nth of October 
1851. His work was mainly concerned with electricity and 
magnetism, though he also made some contributions to optics 
and physiology. His son, Georg Adolf Erman (1806-1877), 
was born in Berlin on the 12th of May 1806, and after studying 
natural science at Berlin and Konigsberg, spent from 1828 to 
1830 in a journey round the world, an account of which he pub- 
lished in Reise um die Erde durch Nordasien und die beiden 
Ozeane (1833-1848). The magnetic observations he made during 
his travels were utilized by C. F. Gauss in his theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. He was appointed professor of physics at Berlin 
in 1839, and died there on the 12th of July 1877. From 1841 
to 1865 he edited the Archiv fur wissenschaftlichc Kunde von 
Russlandj and in 1874 he published, with H. J. R. Petersen, 
Die Gnmdlagcn der Gauss' schen Theorie und die Erscheinungen 
des Erdmagnetismus im Jahre 182^. 

His son Johann Peter Adolf Jarman (1854- ), a famous 

Egyptologist, was born in Berlin on the 31st of October 1854. 
Educated at Leipzig and Berlin, he became extraordinary 
professor in 1883 and ordinarj^' professor in 1892 of Egyptology 
in the university of Berlin, and in 1885 he was appointed director 
of the Egyptian department of the royal museum. For an 
account of the Eg>^ptological work of Erman and his school, 
see Egypt : Language, 

ERMAN ARIC (fl. 350-376), king of the East Goths, l^longed 
to the Amali family, and was the son of Achiulf. His name 
occurs as Ermanaricus (Jordanes), Airmanareiks (Gothic), 
Eormenric (A. Sax.), Jdrmunrek (Norse), Ermcnrich (M.H. 
German). Ermanaric built up for himself a vast kingdom, which 
eventually extended from the Danube to the Baltic and from 
the Don to the Theiss. He drove the Vandals out of Dacia, 
compelled the allegiance of the neighbouring tribes of West 
Goths, procured the submission of the Herules, of many Slav 
and Finnish tribes, and even of the Esthonians on the shores 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. In his later days the west Goths threw 
off his yoke, and, on the invasion of the Huns, rather than 
witness the downfall of his kingdom he is said by Ammianus 
Marcellinus to have committed suicide. His fate early became 
the centre of popular tradition, which found its way into the 
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narrative of Jordanes or Jomandes {De rebus geiieis^ chap. 24), 
who compared him to Alexander the Great and certainly ex- 
aggerated the extent of his kingdom. He is there said to have 
caused a certain Sunilda or Sanielh to be tom asunder by wild 
horses on account of her husband’s traitorous conduct. Her 
brothers Sarus and Ammius sought to avenge her. They 
succeeded in' wounding, not in killing the Gothic king, whose 
death supervened in his one hundred and tenth year from the 
joint effects of his wound and fear of the Hunnish invasion. This 
is evidently a paraphrase of popular story which sought to supply 
plausible reasons for Ermanaric’s end. In German legend 
Ermanaric became the typical cruel tyrant, and references to 
his crimes abound in German epic and in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
He is made to replace Odoacer as the enemy of Dietrich of Bern, 
his nephew, and his history is related in the Norse Vtlkina or 
Thidrekssagdf which chiefly embodies German tradition. His 
evil genius, Sifka, Sibicho or Bicci, brings about the death of his 
three sons. The Harlungs, Imbrecke and Fritile,^ are his nephews, 
whom he has strangled for the sake of their treasure, the Biisingo 
meni. Sonhild or Svanhild becomes the wife of Ermanaric, 
and the motive for her murder is replaced by an accusation of 
adultery between Svanhild and her stepson. The story was 
already connected with the Nibelungen when it found its way 
to the Scandinavian north by way of Germany. In the Vblsunga 
Saga Svanhild is the daughter of Sigurd and Gudrun. She is 
given in marriage to the Gothic king Jormunrek (Ermanaric), 
who sends his son Randver as proxy wooer in company of Bicci, 
the evil counsellor. Randver is persuaded by Bicci to take his 
father’s bride for himself. Randver is hanged and Svanhild 
trampled to death by horses in the gate of the castle. Gudrun 
egfgs on Sorli and Hamdir or Hamtheow, her two sons by her 
third husband, Jonakr the Hun, to avenge their sister. On the 
way they slay their half-brother Erp, whom they suspect of 
lukewarmness in the cause ; arrived in the hall of Ermanaric 
they make a great slaughter of the Goths, and hew off the hands 
and feet of Ermanaric, but they themselves are slain with stones. 
The tale is told with variations by Saxo Grammaticus {Historia 
Danica, ed. Muller, p. 408, &c.), and in the Icelandic poems, the 
Lay of Hamtheow y Gudrun' s Chain of Woe, and in the prose Edda. 

Bibliography. — W. Grimm, in Die deutsche Heldensage (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1867), quotes the account given by Jordanes, references in 
Beowulf, in the Wanderer's Song^ Exeter Book, in Parcival, in Dietrichs 
Pluchty the account given in the Quedlinburg Chronicle, by Ekkehard 
in the Chronienn Urspergense, by Saxo Grammaticus, &c. See also 
Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus po'eticum horeale, vol. i. (Oxford, 1883), 
and H. Symons, “ Die deutsche Heldensage ” in Paul’s Grundriss 
d. german, Phil. vol. hi. (Strassburg, 1900). 

ERMELAND, or Ermland (Varmia), a district of Germany, 
in East Prussia, extending from the Frisches Haff, a bay in the 
Baltic, inland towards the Polish frontier. It is a well-wooded 
sandy tract of country, has an area of about 1650 sq. m., a 
population of 240,000, and is divided into the districts of Brauns- 
berg, Heilsberg, Rossel and Allenstein. 

Ermcland was originally one of the eleven districts of old 
Prussia and was occupied by the Teutonic Knights {Deutscher 
Orden), being made in 1250 one of the four bishoprics of the 
country under their sway. The bishop of Ermeland shortly 
afterwards declared himself independent of the order, and became 
a prince of the Empire. In 1466 Ermeland, together with West 
Prussia, was by the peace of Thorn attached to the crown of 
Poland, and the bishop had a seat in the Polish senate. In 1772 
it was again incorporated with Prussia. Among the bishops of 
the see, which still exists, with its seat^in F'rauenberg, may be 
mentioned Aeneas vSylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
and Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius (1504-1579), the founder of the 
Jesuit college in Braunsberg. 

See Hipler, Liter aturgeschichte des Bisthums Ermeland (Brauns- 
berg, 1873) ; the Monumenta historiae Warmiensis (Mainz, i860- 
1864, and Braunsberg, 1866-1872, 4 vols.) ; and Buchholz, Abriss 
einer Geschichte des Ermlands (Braunsberg, 1903). 


1 Emerka and Fridla (Beowulf, Quedlingburg Chron.), Aki and 
Etgard (Vilhina Saga). In the original myth the Harlungs, who 
ore not to be confused with the Hartung brothers, were sent to bring 
home SQrya, the bride of the sky-god, Irmintiu. 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906). by A* 
Tancredi. A. Aliori compiled a Piccolo Dixtonano eritreo^ ilaltano- 
afobo-amanco (Milan, 1895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, “ A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geoe. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. Geog. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ A1 R^igali" In L' Espl, Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog, Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia EHopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridged and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42°, January 
12*', July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in. ; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375;086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consi.st 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages, A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts— Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol ^32,01 8 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewatiy a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the Zanga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclo.sed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steej) rock, rising about 600 ft, above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6th7century Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of ihtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence— especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, ii m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter c onsisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a" university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. 'J'he university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (i 793-1880), Englisli lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 1866, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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the £me basin, which includes a vast number of small loughs, 
is about 1600 sg, m., and it covers, port of the counties Cavan, 
Longford, Leitrim, Fermanagh and Donegal. The length of 
the Erne valley is about 70 m. 

ERNEST 1 . [Ernst Anton Karl Ludwig], duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotlia (17S4-1844), was the sun of Francis, duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and was born on the 2nd of January’ 
1784. At tiic time of his father’s death (yth of December i8o6) 
the duchy of Coburg was occupied by Napoleon as conquered 
territory, and Ernest did not come into his inheritance till after 
the pearc of Tilsit (July 1807). Owing to the part he had played 
in assisting the Prussians at the battle of AuersUidt be continued 
out of favour with Napoleon, and he threw himself witli vigour 
into the war of liberation against tlie French. After the battle 
of Leipzig he was given the command of the V. army corps and 
reduced ilainz by blockade ; he also commanded the Saxon 
troops during the campaign of 1815. By the congress of Vienna 
he was rewarded with the principality of Lichtenberg on the 
lidl hank of the Rhine, which received a slight augmentation 
after the second peace of Paris. Tliese territories he sold to 
Prussia in 1S34. In 1826, in the division of the territories of the 
duchy of Saxe-Gotlia which followed the death of its last duke 
(February 1825), he received the duchy ol Gotlia, ceding that of 
Sajxlfeld to the duke of Meiningen ; and he now exchanged his 
style of Ernest III. of Soxe-Coburg-Saalfeld for that of Ernest 
J. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. In 1821 he had given a constitution 
to Coburg, but he did not interfere with the traditional system 
of estates at Gotha. IJe died on the 2gth of January 1844. 

Duke Ernest, who was not only a good soldier and keen 
sportsman, but an enlightened patron of the arts and sciences, 
did much for the economic, educational and constitutional 
development of his territories ; and his advice always carried 
great weight in the councils of the other German sovereigns. 
It was, however, for the splendid international position attained 
by tlio house of Coburg under him that his reign is chiefly dis- 
tinguislied. II is younger brother Leopold (g.vS became king of 
the Belgians ; his brother J^'erdinand (b. 1785) married the 
wealthy princess Antoinette von Kohary (t8i6) and was the 
father of the duchess of Nemours and of the future King 
Ferdinand of Portugal. Of his sisters, Antoinette (1779-1824) 
married Duke Alexander of Wurttemberg ; Juliane [Alexandra 
lu’odorovna] (1781-1860) married the Russian cesarevich 
Constantine, from whom she was, however, divorced in 1820; 
and Victoria (1786-1861), wife of Edward Augustus, duke of 
Kent, became the mother of Queen Victoria. Duke Ernest was 
twice married : (i) in 1817 to Louise, daugliter of Duke Augustus 
of Saxe-Gotha, whom he finally divorced in 1S26; (2) in 1831 to 
Maria, daughter of Duke Alexander of WurUeriiberg. Of his 
sons, by his first wife, Ernest succecdeil him in the duchy, and 
Albert married Queen Victoria. 

ERNEST IL, duke of Saxe-Coburg-Golha (1818-1893), was 
born at Coburg on the 21st of June 1818, being the eldest son of 
Diikt; iCrnest 1 . He enjoyed a varied education ; he studied at 
the university of Bonn with his brother Albert ; his military 
training he received in the Saxon arm}-. 'I'hc widespread 
connexions of his family opened to him many courts of Europe, 
and after he became of age lie travelled much. The position of 
lus uncle Leopokl, who was king of the Belgians, and especially 
the marriage of his brother Alliert to the queen of England, his 
cousin, gave him peculiar opportunities for becoming aCiquainted 
with the political problems of Europe. In 1840-1841 he under- 
took a journey to Spain and Portugal ; in the latter country 
anothrr(:ousin,Ferdii:uind,wasking-consort. 1111844 be succeeded 
his father. His own character and the influence of the king of 
the Belgians made Itim one of the njost Liberal princes in 
Germany. He was able to bring to a satisfactory conclusion 
disputes with the Coburg estates. He passed through the ordeal 
of the revolution of 1848 with little trouble, for he anticipated 
the demands of the people of Gotha for a reform, md in 1852 
introduced a new constitution by which the administration of 
his two duchies was assimilated in many points. The govern- 
ment of his small dominions did not afford sufficient scope for 
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his restless and versatile ambition ; his desire to play a great 
part in German affairs was probably increased by the feeling 
tliat, though he was the head of his house, he was to some extent 
overshadowed by the younger branches of the family which 
ruled in Belgium^ England and Portugal. He was one of the 
foremost supporters of every attempt made to reform the German 
constitution and bring about the unity of Germany. He took 
a warm interest in the proceedings of the Frankfort parliament, 
and it was often said, probably without reason, that he hoped 
to be chosen emperor himself. However that may be, he strongly 
urged the king of Prussia to accept that position • when it was 
offered him in 1849 ; he took a very prominent part in the com- 
plicated negotiations of the following year, and it was at his 
suggestion lliat a congress of princes met at Berlin in 1850. He 
highly valued the opportunities which this and similar meetings 
gave him for exercising political influence, and he would have 
felt most at home as a member of a permanent council of the 
Gennan princes. 

Ambitious also of military distinction, and sympatliiziug with 
the rising of the people of Schleswig-Holstein against the Danes 
in 1849, Ernest accepted a command in the federal army. In 
the engagement of Eckernforde in April 1849 the troops under his 
()rders succeeded in capturing two Danish frigates, a remarkable 
feat of which he was justly proud. His greatest services to 
Germany were performed during the years of reaction which 
followed ; almost alone among the German princes he remained 
faithful to the Liberal and National ideals, and he allowed his 
dominions to be used as an asylum by the writers and politicians 
who had to leave Prussia and Saxony. The reactionary parlies 
looked on him with great suspicion, and it was at this time that 
he formed a friendship with Gustav Frey lag, the celebrated 
novelist, whom he protected when the Prussian government 
demanded his arrest. His connexion with the English court 
gave him a position of much influence, but no one was more 
purely German in his feelings and opinions. The marriage of 
his niece Victoria with Frederick, the heir to the Prussian throne, 
strengthened his connexion with Prussia, but caused the Con- 
servative party to look with increased suspicion on the Coburg 
influence. J le was the first German prince to visit Napoleon III., 
and was present when Orsini made his celebrated attempt on 
the cmperor‘s life. After i860 he becjime the chief patron and 
protector of the Naiiotial Vcrein\ he encouraged the newly formed 
rifle clubs, and notwithstanding the strong disapproval of hisfellow- 
inonarchs, allowed his court to become the centre of the rising 
national agitation. .Still a warm adherent of Prussia, in 1862 
lie set an example to the other princes By voluntarily 
an agreernenl by which his troops were placed in war under the 
command of the king of Prussia. Like all the other Nationalists, 
he was much embarrassed by the policy of Bismarck, and the 
democratic opinions of the (!oburg court, which were shared 
by the crown prince Frederick, were a serious embarrassment to 
that minister. The opposition became na^re accentuated when 
the duke allowed his dominions to be used us tlic headquarters 
of the agitation in favour of l^'reclerick, duke of Augustenburg, 
who claimed the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, and it was 
at this time that Bismarck is reported to have said that if 
Frederick the Great had been alive tlie duke would have been in 
the fortress of Spandan. In 1S63 he was present at the Furste^Ua^ 
in Frankfort, and from tliis time was in more frequent communica- 
tion with the Austrian court, where his cousin Alexander, Count 
Mensdorff, was minister. However, when war broke out in 1866, 
he at once placed his troops at the* disposition of Prussia ; 
Bismarck had in an important letter exjilained to him his policy 
and tactics. He was personally concerned in one of the most 
interesting events of the war ; for the Hanoverian army, in its 
attempt to march south and join the Bavarians, had to pass 
through Thuringia, and the batUe of Langensalza was fought 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Gotha. His troops took 
part in the battle, which ended in the rout of the Prussians, 
the duke, who was not present during the fight, in vain attempt- 
ing to stop it. He bore an important share in the negotiations 
before and after the battle, and bis action at this time has been 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906). by A* 
Tancredi. A. Aliori compiled a Piccolo Dixtonano eritreo^ ilaltano- 
afobo-amanco (Milan, 1895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, “ A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geoe. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. Geog. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ A1 R^igali" In L' Espl, Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog, Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia EHopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridged and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42°, January 
12*', July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in. ; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375;086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consi.st 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages, A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts— Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol ^32,01 8 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewatiy a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the Zanga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclo.sed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steej) rock, rising about 600 ft, above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6th7century Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of ihtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence— especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, ii m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter c onsisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a" university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. 'J'he university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (i 793-1880), Englisli lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 1866, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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and by example, philologists greater than themselves, and of 
having kindled the national enthusiasm for ancient learning. 
It is chiefly in hermeneutics that Ernesti has any claim to 
eminence as a theologian. But here his merits are distinguished, 
and, at the period when his InsiituHo Interpreiis N, T, was pub- 
lished (1761), almost peculiar to himself. In it we find the 
principles of a general interpretation, formed without the assist- 
ance of any particular philosophy, but consisting of observations 
and rules which, though already enunciated, and apolied in the 
criticism of the profane writers, had never rigorously been 
employed in biblical exegesis. He was, in fact, the founder of the 
grammatico-historical school. He admits in the sacred writings 
as in the classics only one acceptation, and that the grammatical, 
convertible into and the same with the logical and historical. 
Consequently he censures the opinion of those who in the illustra- 
tion of the Scriptures refer everything to the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, as well as that of others who, disregarding all 
knowledge of the languages, would explain words by things. 
The “ analogy of faith,” as a rule of interpretation, he greatly 
limits, and teaches that it can never afford of itself the explana- 
tion of words, but only determine the choice among their possible 
meanings. At the same time he seems unconscious of any incon- 
sistency between the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible as 
usually received and his principles of hermeneutics. 

Among his works the more important are L In classical 
literature: Initia doctrinae Salidintis (1736), many subsequent 
editions ; Initia fheiofica (1730) ; editions, mostly annotated, of 
Xcno])hon’s Memovahilia (1737), Cicero (1737-1739), Suetonius 
(1748), Tacitus (1752), the Clouds of Aristophanes (1754), Homer 
(1 759 -I7t>4)> Callimachus (17O1), Polybius (1764), as wdl as of the 
(}uaestura of Corradus, the Greek lexicon ot lledericus, and the 
Hihliotheca Latina of h'abrkius (unfinished) ; Arthaeologia litteravia 
(j new and improved edition by Martini (1790); Horatius Tursel- 
h:ius De partirulis (1769). II. In sacrevl literature: Antimuralorius 
sur confuiaiio disfmtationis Mumtorianae de rehus liturgici*: (1755- 
1758); Netfe theologische Bihliothck^ vols. i. to x. (1760-T7O9) ; 
Jnstitutio inter pretis Nov. Test. (3rd ed., 1775) ; Ncueste theologische 
lUblwthck, vols. i. to X. (1771*1775). Hesides these, he published 
more tlian a hundred smaller works, many of which have been col- 
lected in the three following publications : oratoria 

(1762, 2ad ed., 1767) ; Opusculn phihlogica et critua (1764, 2nd eel., 
T779); Opuscula theologka (1773). See Hcrzog-Hauck, Real- 
encyklopadie ; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schol. iii. (1908). 

ERNESTI, JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB (1756-1802), 
Gorman classical scholar, w'as born at Arnstadt, Thuringia, and 
studied under his uncle, J . A. Ernesti, at the university of Leipzig. 
On the 5th of June, 1782, he was made supplementary professor 
of philosophy at his own university ; and on the death of his 
cousin August Wilhelm in 1801 he was for five months 
professor of rhetoric. He died on the 5th of Juno of the same 
year. 

His principal works are : — Editions of Aesop’s Fahulae (1781) ; of 
the Glossae sacrae of Hesvehius (1785) and Suidas and Phavorinus 
(1786) ; and of Silius Jtalicus 1701 -1792) ; Lexicon Techno- 

logiae Graecofum rhetoricae (1795) : Lexicon technologiae LaHnorum 
rJietoricac (i797)» and Cicero’s Geist und Kunst (1799-1802). 

ERNST, HEINRICH WILHELM (1814-1865), German violinist 
and composer, was born at Briinn, in Moravia, in 1814. He w^as 
educated at the Conservatorium of Vienna, studying the violin 
under Joseph Bcihm and Joseph Mayseder, and composition 
under Ignaz von Seyfried. At the age of sixteen he made a 
concert tour in south Germany, which established his reputation 
as a violinist of the highest promise. In 1832 he went to Paris, 
where he lived for several years. During this period he formed 
an intimacy with Stephen Heller, which resulted in their charming 
joint compositions — the Pensees fugitives for piano and violin. 
In 1843 he paid his.first visit to London. The impression which 
he then made as a violinist was more than confirmed in the follow- 
ing year, when his rare powers were recognized by the musical 
public. Thenceforward he visited England nearly every year, 
until his health broke down owing to long-continued neuralgia 
of a most severe kind. The last seven years of his life were spent 
in retirement, chiefly at Nice, where he died on the 8th of October 
1865. As a violinist Ernst was distinguished by his almost 
unrivalled executive power, loftiness of conception, and intensely 
passionate expression. As a composer he wrote chiefly for his 
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own instrument, and his Elegie and Otello Fantasia rank among 
the most treasured works for the violin. 

ERODE, a town of British India, in the Coimbatore district 
of Madras, situated on the right bank of the river Cauvery, 
which is here crossed by an iron railway girder bridge of 22 spans. 
Pop. (1901) 15,529. Here the South Indian railway joins the 
South-Western line of the Madras railway, 243 m. from Madras. 
There are exports of cotton and saltpetre ; and the town has 
a steam cotton' press. 

EROS, a minor planet discovered by Witt at Berlin on the 14th 
of August 1898, and, so far as yet known, unique in that its 
perihelion lies far within the orbit of Mars. 

EROS, in Greek mythology, the god of love. He is not 
mentioned in Homer; in Hesiod {Tkeog. 126) he is one of the 
oldest and the most beautiful of the gods, whose power neither 
gods nor men can resist. He also evolves order and harmony 
out of Chaos by uniting the separated elements. This cosmic 
Eros, who in Orphic cosmogony sprang from the world-cgg 
which Chronos, or Time, laid in the bosom of Chaos, and which is 
the origin of all created beings, degenerated in later mythology 
into the capricious god of sexual passion, the son of Aphrodite 
and Zeus, Ares or Hermes. He is commonly represented as 
a mischievous boy, the tormentor of gods and men, even his 
own mother not being proof against his attacks. His brother is 
Antcros, the god of mutual love, who punishes those who do not 
return the love of others, without which Eros could not thrive ; 
he is sometimes described as the opponent of Eros. The chief 
associates of Eros are Pothos and Himeros (Longing and Desire), 
Peitho (Persuasion), the Muses and the Graces ; he himself 
is in constant attendance on Aphrodite. Later writers (Euripides 
being the first) assumed the existence of a number of Erotes (like 
the Roman Amores and Cupidines) with similar attributes. 
According to the philosophers, Eros was not only the god of 
sexual love, but also of the loyal and devoted friendship of men ; 
hence the Theban “ Sacred Band ” was devoted to him, and the 
Cretans and Spartans offered sacrifice to him before going into 
battle (Athenaeus xiii. p. 561). In Alexandrian poetry Eros is 
at one time the powerful god who conquers all, at another the 
elfish god of love. For the Roman adaptation of Eros see Cupid, 
and for the later legend of Cupid and Psyche see Psyche. 

In art P>os is represented as a beautiful youth or a winged 
child. His attributes arc the bow and arrows and a burning 
torch. The rose, the hare, the cock and the goat are frequently 
associated with him. The most celebrated statue of him was at 
Thespiae, the work of Praxiteles. Other famous representations 
are the Vatican torso and Eros trying his' bow (in the Capitoline 
museum). 

See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
(1903) • I^* Schdmann, De Cupidine Cosmogonico (1852) ; E. 

Gerhard, Vher den Goti Eros (1856) ; articles in Roscher's Lexikon 
der Mythologie, Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnatre des antiquitis, 
and Pauly-Wissowa’s liealencyclopadie. 

ERPENIUS (original name van Erpe), THOMAS (1584-1624), 
Dutch Orientalist, was bom at Gorcum, in Holland, on the nth 
of September 1584. After completing his early education at 
Leiden, he entered the university of that city, and in 1608 took 
the degree of master of arts. By the advice of Scaliger he studied 
Oriental languages whilst taking his course of theology. He 
afterwards travelled in England, France, Italy and Germany, 
forming connexions with learned men, and availing himself of the 
information which they communicated. During his stay at Paris 
he contracted a friendship with (asaubon, which lasted during his 
life, and also took lessons in Arabic from an Egyptian, Joseph 
Barbatus, otherwise called Abu-dakni. At Venice he perfected 
himself in the Turkish, Persic and Ethiopia languages. After a 
long absence, Erpenius returned to his own country in 1612, and 
on the loth of February 1613 he was appointed professor of 
Arabic and other Oriental languages, Hebrew excepted, in the 
university of Leiden. Soon after his settlement at Leiden, 
animated by the example of Savary de Braves, who had estab- 
li.shed an Arabic press at Paris at his own charge, he caused new 
Arabic characters to be cut at a great expense, and erected a press 
in his own house. In 1619 the curators of the university of Leiden 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906). by A* 
Tancredi. A. Aliori compiled a Piccolo Dixtonano eritreo^ ilaltano- 
afobo-amanco (Milan, 1895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, “ A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geoe. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. Geog. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ A1 R^igali" In L' Espl, Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog, Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia EHopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridged and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42°, January 
12*', July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in. ; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375;086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consi.st 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages, A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts— Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol ^32,01 8 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewatiy a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the Zanga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclo.sed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steej) rock, rising about 600 ft, above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6th7century Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of ihtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence— especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, ii m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter c onsisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a" university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. 'J'he university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (i 793-1880), Englisli lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 1866, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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years, after which, in the autumn of 1731, he was translated 
to the West Church, Stirling. Some time before this, he, along 
with some other ministers, was “ rebuked and admonished,’’ 
by the general assembly, for defending the doctrines contained 
in the Marrow of Modern Divinity (see Boston, Thomas). A 
sermon which he preached on lay patronage before the synod 
of Perth in 1733 furnished new grounds of accusation, and he 
was compelled to shield hhnself from rebuke by appefding to the 
general assembly. Mere, however, the sentence of the synod 
was confirmed, and after many fruitless attempts to obtain a 
hearing, he, along with William Wilson of Perth, Alexander 
Moncrieff of Abernethv and James Fisher of Kinrlaven, was 
suspended from the ministry by the commission in November 
of that year. Against this sentence they protested, and con- 
stituted themselves into a separate church court, under the name 
of the associate presbytery. In 1739 they were again summoned 
b'.ifore the assembly, and in their mrporate capacity declined 
to acknowledge the authority of the church, and were deposed 
in the following year. 'I'hoy received numerous accessions to 
fiu ir communion, and remained in harmony with each other 
till 1747, when a division took place in regard to the nature of 
the oath administered to burgesses. Erskine joined with the 
“burgher” section, and became their professor of theology. 
Uc* continued also to preach to a numerous congregation in 
Stirling till his death, which look place on the 2nd of June 1754. 
ICrskine was a very popular preacher, and a man of consider- 
able force of ('haracter ; he acted throughout on principle with 
honesty and courage. The burglier and anti -burgher sections 
of the Secession Church were reunited in 1820, and in 1847 they 
united with the relief synod in forming the United Presbyterian 
('hurch.. 

Erskine’a published works consist chiefly of sermons. Tits Life 
and Diary, edited by the Ke\, Uonald Fraser, was jmbhshecl in 
1840. Ills IFer/vi were published in I/«S5. 

ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817), lord advocate of Scotland, 
the second son of Henry David, loth earl of Buchan and brother 
of the lord chancellor Erskine, was born in Edinburgh on the 
1st of November 1746. Ho was educated at the universities 
of St Andrews, (llasgow and Edinburgh, and was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 3768. Ills reputation 
as a clever and fluent speaker was first made in the debates of 
the general as.sembly, of which he had htcui early elected an 
elder. In 1783 he wa.s appointed to the ollice of lord advocate, 
wliicli he hi'ki during the brief coalition ministry of Fox and 
North. In 1785 he was elected dean of the faculty of advocates, 
and was re-elected annually till 1796, when his conduct in moving 
a series of resolutions at a public meeting, condemning the govern- 
ment's sedition and treason bills, brought (3n him the opposition 
L)f the ministerial party, and he was deposed in favour of Eobert 
itundas. On the formation of the Grenville ministry in 1806 
he again became lord advocate and was returned to parliament 
b)r the Haddington burghs, which he exchanged at the general 
election of the same year for the Dumfries burghs. Ilis tenure 
of the lord advocateship ended in March 3807 on the downfall 
of tlic ministry. Jri jSii he gave up his practice at the bar and 
retired to his country resideri<;e of Almondel, in Linlithgowshire, 
where he died on the <Sth of October 1S17. 

His eldest son, Henry David (3783-1S57), succeeded as ]2tb 
earl of Buchan on his unde's death in j 829. 

Erskine's reputation will survive as the finest and must 
eloquent orator of his day at the Scott ish bar ; added to a charm- 
ing forensic style was a must captivating wdt, which, as Lord 
jeffrey said, was .“all argument, and each of his delightful 
illustratlotis a material step in his reasoning. Erskine wa.s also 
the author of some poems, of which tlje best known is “ The 
Emigrant ” (3783). * 

See Ueut.-CoL A. Forgussou’s Henry Erskine (1882). 

ERSKINE, JOHN (1721-1803), Scottish divine, son of John 
Erskine of Camock, was born on the 2nd of June 1721. He 
studied Jaw for a time after completing his course in arts at tixe 
university of Edinburgh, but was eventually licensed to preach 
in 1743 ; ai^d was successively parish minister of Kirkintilloch, 
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near Glasgow, Culross, in Fifeshire (i 753 )> New Greyfriars 
church in Edinburgh (1758), and Old Greyfriars church in 1766, 
where he became the colleague of Principal Robertson, the 
historian. Here he remained until his death, whi^ took, place 
on the 19th of . January 1803. Dr Erskine s writings consist 
chiefly of controversial pamphlet^ on theological subjects. His 
sermons are clear, vigorous expositions of a moderate Calvinism, 
ill which metaphysical argument and practical morality arc 
happily blended. In church politics he was the leader of the 
evangelical party ; and was much beloved for his high character 
and amiability. 

For his life and works see Sir H. Moncreifl WcHwood, Life and 
Writings of J. Erskine, D.D. (Edinburgh, 1818). 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of Carnock (1695-1768), Scottish jurist, 
son of Licut.-Colonel John Erskine, was bom in 1695. He was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates in 1 7 19. Althoiigh 
he never enjoyed much practice at the bar, he acquired a high 
reputation as a sound and learned lawyer, and in 1737 was 
appointed professor of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh. 
In 1754 he publi.shed his Principles of the Law of Scotland. He 
retired from his chair in 1765 ; and during the remainder of 
his uneventful life he occupied himself with the prepiaration of 
his great work, the Jnsfitules of the Law of Scotland, which he 
did not live to publish. He died at Cardross, Perthshire, on the 
ist of March 1768. 

Erskine’s Institutes, although not exhibiting the grasp of 
principle which di.stingtiished his great predecessor Lord Stair, 
is so conspicuous for learning, accuracy and sound pood sense, 
that it has always been esteemed of the highest authority on 
the law of Scotland. ’J’he first edition appeared in 1773 and 
it has been many times reprinted. 'Fhe Principles, although 
published first, is substantially an abridgment of tlie larger 
work, and is in some respects superior to it, being more concise 
and direct. It retains its place as the text-book on Scots law, 
and is frequently being re-edited. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of Dun (i 509-1 591), Scottish reformer, 
the son of Sir John Erskine, laird of Dun, was born in 1509, 
and was educated at King’s College, Aberdeen. At the age of 
twenty-one Erskine was the cause — proliably by accident- -of 
a priest’s death, and was forced to go abroad, where he came under 
the influence of the new learning. It was through his agency 
that Greek was first taught in Scotland by Petms dc Marsiliers 
at Montrose. Thi.s fact counted for much in the progress of the 
Reformation. Erskine was also drawn toward.s the new faith, 
being a close friend of George Wishart, the reformer, from whose 
fate he w'as saved by his wealth and influehce, and of John Knox, 
who.sc advice openly to discountenance the mass was given in 
the lodgings of the laird of Dun. In the stonny controversies 
of Uie time of ]\lary Stuart and James VI. Erskine was a con- 
spicuous figure and a moderating influence. He was able to 
soothe tlie (jueen when her feelings had been outraged by Knox’s 
denunciations — being a man “ must gcntill of nature ” — and 
frequiiilly acted as mediator both between the catholic and 
reforming parties, nnd among the reformers themselves. In 
1560 he was appointed — though a layman-— superintendent 
of the reformed church of Scotland for Angus and Meams, and 
ill 3572 he ga\c his ii'^sent to the modified episcopacy proposed 
by Morton at the U.ith convention. Though never himself 
ordained, he was held in such high esteem by the leaders of the 
church as to be more than once elected moderator of the general 
assembly (first in 1564), and he was amongst those w^ho in 
1578 drew up the Second Book of DiMtplinc. From 1579 ke was 
a member of the king’s council. He died in 1591. Erskine owed 
his peculiar influence among the Scottish rclormcrs to the union 
— rare in those days — of steadfast couvicUons with a con* 
ciliatory manner ; Queen Mary descrilied him as “a mild atid 
sweet-natured man, with true honest)' and uprightness.” 

See the “ Dun Papers " in the S padding Qluh Miscellany, yol. iv, 
(1849), and the article by T. F. Henderson in the Diet. Nat. Bio^. 

ERSKINE, RALPH (1685-1752), Scottish divine, brother of 
Ebenezer Erskine (g>v.), was bom on the i8th of March 1685, 
After studying at the university of Edinburgh, he was in 1711 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906). by A* 
Tancredi. A. Aliori compiled a Piccolo Dixtonano eritreo^ ilaltano- 
afobo-amanco (Milan, 1895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, “ A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geoe. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. Geog. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ A1 R^igali" In L' Espl, Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog, Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia EHopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridged and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42°, January 
12*', July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in. ; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375;086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consi.st 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages, A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts— Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol ^32,01 8 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewatiy a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the Zanga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclo.sed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steej) rock, rising about 600 ft, above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6th7century Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of ihtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence— especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, ii m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter c onsisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a" university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. 'J'he university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (i 793-1880), Englisli lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 1866, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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power. Of the remamder of his life it would be well if nothing 
• could be said. Occasionally speaking in parliament, and hoping 
that he might return to office should the prince become regent, 
he gradually degenerated into a state of useless idleness. Never 
conspicuous for prudence, he aggravated his increasing poverty 
by an unfortunate second marriage. 

His first wife had died in 1805, and he married at Gretna Green 
a Miss Mary Buck. The date of this marriage is not definitely 
known. Once only—in his conduct in the case of Queen Caroline 
— does he recall his former self. He died at Almondell, Linlithgow- 
shire, on the 17th of November 1823, of pneumonia, caught on 
the voyage to Scotland. 

Erskine’s great forensic reputation was, to a certain extent, 
a concomitant of the numerous political trials of the day, but 
it was also due to his impassioned eloquence and undaunted 
courage, which so often carried audience and jury and even the 
court along with him. As a judge he did not succeed ; and it 
lias been questioned whether under any circumstances he could 
have succeeded. For the office of chancellor he was plainly unfit. 
As a lawyer he was well read, but by no means profound. His 
strength lay in the keenness of his reasoning faculty, in his 
dexterity and the ability with which he disentangled complicated 
masses of evidence, and above all in his unrivalled power of 
fixing and commanding the attention of juries. To no depart- 
ment of knowledge but law had he applied himself systematically, 
with the single exception of English literature, of which he 
acquired a thorough mastery in early life, at intervals of leisure 
in college, on board ship, or in the army. Vanity is said to have 
been his ruling personal characteristic ; but those who knew 
him, while they admit the fault, say that in him it never took 
an offensive form, even in old age, while the singular grace and 
attractiveness of his manner endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. 

By his first wife he had four sons and four daughters. His 
eldest son, David Montagu (1776-1855), was a well-known 
diplomatist ; his second son, Henry David (1786-1859), was 
dean of Ripon; and his third son, Thomas (1788-1864), became 
a judge of the court of common pleas. By his second wife he 
had one son, bom in 1821. 

In 1772 Erskine published Observations on the Prevailing Abuses 
in the British Army, a pamphlet which had a larj?c circulation, and 
in later life, Armata, an imitation of Gulliver's Travels. His most 
noted .speeclies have repeatedly appeared in a collected form. See 
Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors ; Moore’s Diaries ; Fergusson’s 
Henry Erskine (1882) ; Dumcrit’s Henry Erskine, a Study (Paris, 
1883) ; I^rd Brougham’s Memoir, prefixed to Erskine's 
(1847); Romilly’s Memoirs; the Croker Papers; Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs. 

ERUBESGITE, a native copper-iron sulphide, Cu^FeS^, of 
importance as an ore of copper. It crystallizes in the cubic 
system, the usual form being that of interpenetrating cubes 
twinned on an octahedral plane. The faces are usually curved 
and rough, and the crystals confusedly aggregated together. 
Compact and granular masses are of more frequent occurrence. 
The colour on a freshly fractured surface is bronzy or coppery, 
but in moist air this rapidly tarnishes with iridescent blue and 
red colours ; hence the names purple copper ore, variegated 
copper ore (Ger. Bunihupjererz), horse-flesh ore, and erubescite 
(from the Lat. erubescerej “ to grow red ”). The lustre is metallic, 
and the streak greyish-black ; hardness 3 ; sp. gr. 5*0. Bomite 
(after Baron Ignaz von Bom, b. 1742, d. 1791) is a name in 
common use for this mineral, and it predates erubescite, the name 
given by J. D. Dana in 1850, but afterwards rejected by him ; 
French authors use the name phillipsite, after the English 
mineralogist, R. Phillips, who analysed the mineral ; both these 
earlier names had, however, been previously used for other 
minerals. 

Owing to the frequent presence of mechanically admixed 
chalcopyrite and chalcocite, the published analyses of erubescite 
show wide variations, the copper, for example, varying from 
50 to 70 %. Even the best Cornish crystals enclose a nucleus 
of chalcopyrite (CuFeSj), and an analysis of these made in 1839 
led to the long-accepted formula CugFeSg. Recently, B. J. 
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Erubescite occurs in ooppcr-bc&ring veins, and has been mined 
as an ore of copper at Redmth in Cornwall, Montecatini in the 
provmce of Pisa, Tuscany, Bristol in Connecticut, Acton in 
Canada, and other localities in North America. The best 
crystallized specimens are from the Cam Brea mine and other 
copper mines in .the neighbourhood of Redruth, and from Bristol 
in Connecticut. Recently a few large isolated crystals with 
the form of icositetrahedra have been found wi^i calcite and 
albite in a gold-vein on Frossnitz-Alpe in the Gross-Venediger, 
Tirol. (L. J. S.)^ 

ERYSIPELAS (a Greek word, probably derived from ipvOpo^, 
red, and TPcAXa, skin) — synonyms, the Rose, St Anthony's Fire — 
an acute contagious disease, characterized by a special inflamma- 
tion of the skin, caused by a streptococcus. Erysipelas is 
endemic in most countries, and epidemic at certain seasons, 
particularly the spring of the year. The poison is not very 
virulent, but it certainly can be conveyed by bedding and the 
clothes of a third person. Two varieties are occasionally 
described, a traumatic and an idiopathic, but the disease seems 
to depend in all cases upon the existence of a wound or abrasion. 
In the so-called idiopathic variety, of which jacial erysipelas 
is the best known, the point of entry is probably an abrasion by 
the lachrymal duct. 

When the erysipelas is of moderate character there is simply 
a redness of the integument, which feels somewhat hard and 
thickened, and upon which there often appear small vesications. 
This redness, though at first circumscribed, tends to spread and 
affect the neighbouring sound skin, until an entire limb or a 
large area of the body may become involved in the inflammatory 
process. There is usually considerable pain, with heat and 
tingling in the affected part. As the disease advances the 
portions of skin first attacked become less inflamed, and exhibit 
a yellowish appearance, which is followed by slight desquamation 
of the cuticle. The inflammation in general gradually disappears. 
Sometimes, however, it breaks out again, and passes over the 
area originally affected a second time. But besides the skin, 
the subjacent tissues may become involved in the inflammation, 
and give rise to the formation of pus. This is termed phleg- 
monous erysipelas, and is much more apt to occur in connexion 
with the traumatic variety of the disease. Occasionally the 
affected parts become gangrenous. Certain complications are 
apt to arise in erysipelas affecting the surface of the body, par- 
ticularly inflammation of serous membranes, such as the peri- 
cardium or pleura. 

Erysipelas of the face usually begins with symptoms of 
general illness, the patient feeling languid, drowsy and sick, 
while frequently there is a distinct rigor followed with fever. 
Sore throat is sometimes felt, but in general the first indication 
of the local affection is a red and painful spot at the side of the 
nose or on one of the cheeks or ears. Occasionally it would appear 
that the inflammation begins in the throat, and reaches the face 
through the nasal fossae. The redness gradually spreads over 
the whole surface of the face, and is accompanied with swelling, 
which in the lax tissues of the cheeks and eyelids is so great 
that the features soon become obliterated and the countenance 
wears a hideous expression. Advancing over the scalp, the 
disease may invade the neck and pass on to the trunk, but in 
general the inflammation remains confined to the face and head. 
While the disease progresses, besides the pain, tenderness and 
heat of the affected parts, the constitfitional symptoms are very 
severe. The temperature rises often to 105° or higher, remains 
high for four or five days, and then falls by crisis. Delirium is 
a frequent accompaniment. The attack in general lasts for a 
week or ten days, during which the inflammation subsides in the 
parts of the skin first attacked, while it spreads onwards in other 
directions, and after it has passed away there is, as already 
observed, some slight desquamation of the cuticle. 

Although in general the termination is favourable, serious 
and occasionally fatal results follow from inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, and in some rare instances sudden death 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906). by A* 
Tancredi. A. Aliori compiled a Piccolo Dixtonano eritreo^ ilaltano- 
afobo-amanco (Milan, 1895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, “ A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Journ. Royal Geoe. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, " Nella 
Terra dei Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. Geog. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini, “ A1 R^igali" In L' Espl, Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G. Dainelli and O. Marinclli in the Riv. Geog, Italiana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli’s Bibliografia EHopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

ERIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and E., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridged and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of which Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 ft.) respectively : year 42°, January 
12*', July 65°, mean rainfall 16-2 in. ; and year 53°, January 20-5°, 
July 79®, rainfall 6-3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375;086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100. They consi.st 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. The Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While barley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras. Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages, A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts— Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Igdyr), and Sharur-daralagoz (chief town, Norashen). The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol ^32,01 8 
inhabitants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian, Rewatiy a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40° 14' 
N., 44° 38' E., 234 m. bj rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the Zanga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 3170 ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897) 29,033. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclo.sed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steej) rock, rising about 600 ft, above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6th7century Turkish fortress, containing 
part of the palace of ihtf former Persian governors, a handsome 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a cannon foundry. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 
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building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence— especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was token by the Persians under Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Hcraclius, prince of 
Georgia; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und etn Tage im Orient 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, ii m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter c onsisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a" university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. 'J'he university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology. Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wiirzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, burgraves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, being ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
1791. In 1810 It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Ruckert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnelling. 

See Stein and Muller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (i 793-1880), Englisli lawyer and judge, 
was born at Fifehead-Magdalcn, Dorset, on the ist of October 
1793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1819 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from 1837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockburn. He retired in 1866, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the ability and impartiality 
with which he had discharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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occupation continued until the peace of Adrianople (September 
1829). The town was unsuccessfully attacked by the Russians 
on the 9th of November 18)7 after a victory gained by them a 
’ short time previously on the Deveboyun heights ; it was occupied 
by them during the aarmii^ice (7th of February 1878) and restored 
to Turkey after the treaty of Berlin. In 1859 a severe earthquake 
destroyed much of the town, and another in November 1901 
caused much damage. 

The Erzerum vilayet extends from the Persian frontier at 
Bayazid, all along the Russian frontier and westward into 
Anatolia at Baiburt and Erzingan. It is divided into the three 
sanjaks of Bayazid, Erzerum and Erzingan. It includes the 
highest portion of the Armenian plateau, and consists of bare 
undulating uplands varied by lolty ranges. The deep gorges 
of tlie Chorokh and Tortum streams north of the town alone 
have a different appearance, being well wooded in places. 
Both arms of the Euphrates have their rise in this country as 
well as the Aras (Araxes) and the Chorokh (Acampsis), It is 
an agricultural country with few industries. Besides forests, 
iron, salt, sulphur and other mineral springs are found. Some 
of the coal and lignite mines in Tortum have been recently 
worked to supply fuel for Erzerum. I'he population is largely 
Armenian and Kurd with .some Turks (Moslems 500,000, 
Christians 140,000). (C. W. W. ; F. R. M.) 

ERZGEBIRGE, a mountain chain of Germany, extending 
in a W.S.W. direction from the Elbe to the Elstergebirge 
along the frontier between Saxony and Bohemia. Its length 
from E.N.E. to W.S.W. is about 80 m., and its average 
breadth about 25 m. The southern declivity is generally 
sleep and rugged, forming in some places an almost per- 
pendicular wall of the lieight of from 2000 to 2500 ft. ; while 
the northern, divided at intervals into valleys, sometimes of 
great fertility and .sometimes wildly romantic, slopes gradually 
towards the great plain of northern Germany. The central 
part of the chain forms a plateau of an average height of more 
than 3000 ft. At the extremities of this plateau are situated 
the highest summits of the range : — in the south-east the Keilberg 
(4080 ft.) ; in the north-east the Fichtell^rg (3980 ft.) ; and in 
the south-west the Spitzherg (3650 ft.). Between the Keilberg 
and the Fichtelberg, at the height of about 3300 ft., is situated 
Gottesgab, the highest town in Bohemia. Geologically, the 
Erzgebirge range consists mainly of gneiss, mica and phyllite. 
As its name (Ore Mountain.s) indicates, it is famous for its mineral 
ores. Thc.se arc chiefly silver and lead, the layers of both of which 
arc very extensive, tin, nicki l, copper and iron, (iold is found 
in several places, and some arsenic, antimony, bismuth, man- 
ganese, mercury and sulphur, 'rhe Erzgebirge is celebrated for 
its lace manufacture.s, introduced by Barbara Uttmann in 1541, 
embroideries, silk-wt‘aving and toys. 'Phe climate is in winter 
inclement in the higher elevations, and, as the snow lies deep until 
the spring, the range is largely frequented by devotees of winter 
sport, ski, toboganning, &c. In summer the air is bracing, and 
many climatic health resorts have .sprung into existence, among 
which may be mentioned Kipsdorf,Barenfe]s and Oberwiesenthal. 
Communication with the Erzgebirge is provided by numerous 
lines of railway, some, such as that from l^ciberg to Briix, that 
from Chemnitz to Komotau, and that from Zwickau to ("arlsbad, 
crossing the range, while various local lines serve the higher 
valleys. 

Tlie Elstergebirge, a range some 16 m. in length, in which the 
Weisse li^lster has its source, runs S.W. from the Erzgebirge to 
the Fichtelgebirge and attains a height of 2630 ft. 

Sec Grohmann, Das Obereregebirge und seine (1903), and 

Schuriz, Die Passe des Erzgebifges (i8gi) ; also Daniel, Deuisoh- 
landf vol. ii., and Gebauer, Lander und V Olkerhunde, vol. i. 

ERZINGANyOr Erzinjan {Arsinga of the middle ages), the chief 
town of a flanjak in the Erzerum vilayet of Asiatic Turkey. 
It is the headquarters of the IV. army corps, being a place of 
some military importance, with large barracks and military 
factories. It is situated at an altitude of 3900 ft., near the 
western end of a rich well-watered plain through which runs the 
Kara Su or western Euphrates. It is surrounded by orchards and 


gardens, and is about a mile from the right bank of the river, 
which here runs in two wide channels crossed by bridges. One 
wide street traverses the town from east to West, but tlie others an? 
narrow, unpaved and dirty, except near the new government 
buildings and the large modern mosque of Hajji Izzet Pasha 
t» the north, which are the only buildings of note. The principal 
barracks, military hospital and clothing factory are at Karateluk 
on the plain and along the foot-hills to the north 3 m. off, one 
recent addition- to the business buildings having electric power 
and modern British machinery ; some older barracks and u 
military tannery and boot factory being in the town. The 
population numbers alx)ut 15,000, of whom about half are 
Armenians living in a separate quarter. The principal industries 
arc the manufacture of silk and cotton and of copper dishes and 
utensils. The climate is hot in summer but moderate in winter. 
A carriagetToad leads to Trebizond, and other roads to Sivas, 
Karahissar, Erzerum and Kharput. The plain, almost sur- 
rounded l)y lofty mountains, is highly productive with many 
villagc.s on it and the border hills. Wheat, fruit, vines and 
cotton are largely grown, and cattle and sheep are bred. Water 
is everywhere abundant, and there are iron and hot sulphur 
springs. The battle in which the sultan of Rum (1243) was 
defeated by the Mongols took place on the plain, and the cele- 
brated Armenian monastery of St Gregory, ‘‘ the Ilium ii)ator/’ 
lies on the hills ii m. S.W. of the town. 

Erzingan occupies the site of an early town in which was a 
temple of Anaitis. It was an important place in the 4th centur>- 
when St Gregory lived in it. The district passed from the 
Bs'zantincs to the Scljuks after tlie defeat of Komamis, 1071, 
and from the latter to the Mongols in 1243. After having been 
held by Mongols, Tatars and Turkomans, it was added to the 
Osmanli empire by Mahommed II. in 1473. In 1784 the town 
was almost destroyed b\' an earthquake. (C. W. W. ; E'. R. M.) 

ESAR-HADDON [Assur-akhi-iddina, “ Assur has given a 
brother ”], Assyrian king, son of Sennacherib ; before his 
accession to the throne he had also borne another name, Assur- 
etil-ilani-yukin-abla. At the time of his father's murder (the 
20th of Tebet, 68 1 b.c.) he was commanding the Assyrian army 
in a war against Ararat. The conspirators, after bolding N ineveh 
for 42 days, had been compelled to fly northward and invoke 
the aid of the king of Ararat. On the 12th of I>’yar (680 B.c.) 
a decisive battle was fought near Malatia, in which the veterans 
of As.syria won the day, and at the close of it saluted Esar-haddon 
as king. He returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan v/as 
crowned king. A good general, ICsar-haddon ivas also an able 
and conciliator}’ administrator. His first act was to crush a 
rebellion among the Chaldaeans in the south of Babylonia and 
then to restore Babylon, the sacred city of the West, which had 
been destroyed by his father. The w’alls and temple of Bel were 
rebuilt, its gods brought back, and after his right to rule had been 
solemnly acknowledged by the Babylonian priesthood Esar- 
haddon made Babylon his second capital. A year or two later 
Media w^as invaded and Median chiefs came to Nineveh to offer 
homage to their conqueror. He now turned to Palestine, where 
the rebellion of Abdi-milkutti of Zidon was supprcBscd, its 
leader beheaded, and a new Zidon built out of the ruins of the 
older city (676-675 B.c.). All Palestine now submitted to 
Assyria, and 12 Syrian and 10 Cyprian princes (including 
Manasseh of Judah) came to pay him hornage and supply him 
with materials for his palace at Nineveh. But a more formidable 
enemy had appeared on the Assyrian frontier (676 b.c,). The 
Cimmerii (see Scythia) under Teusp* poured into Asia Minor ; 
they were, however, overthrown in Cilicia, and the Cilician 
mountaineers who had joined them were severely punished. 
It was next necessan-to secure the southern frontier of the empire. 
Esar-haddon accordingly marched into the heart of Arabia, to 
a distance of about 900 m., across a burning and waterless desert, 
and struck terror into the Arabian tribes. At last he was free 
to complete the policy of his predecessors by conquering Egypt, 
which alone remained to threaten Assyrian dominion in the West. 
Baal of Tyre had transferred his allegiance from Esar-haddon to 
tlie Egyptian king Tirhaka and opened to the latter the coast 
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road of Palestine ; leavi^ a force, therefore, to invest Tyre, 
Esar-haddon led the main body of the Assyrian troops into 
Egypt on the 5th of Adar, 673 b.c. The desert was crossed with 
the help of the Arabian sheikh. Egypt seems to have submitted 
to the invader and was divided into twenty satrapies. Another 
campaign, however, wasmeeded before it could be finally subdued. 
In 670 B.c, Ksar-haddon drove the Egyptian forces before him 
in 15 days (from the 3rd to the i8th of Tammuz) all the way 
from the frontier to Memphis, thrice defeating them with heavy 
loss and wounding Tirhaka himself. Three days after Memphis 
fell, and this was soon afterwards followed by the surrender of 
Tyre and its king. In 668 B.c. Egypt again revolted, and while 
on the march to reduce it Esar-haddon fell ill and died on 
the loth of Marches van. His empire was divided between his 
two sons Assur-bani*pal and Samas-sum-yukin, Assur-bani-pal 
receiving Assyria and his brother Babylonia, an arrangement, 
however, which did not prove to be a success. Esar-haddon 
was the builder of a palace at Nineveh as well as of one which he 
erected at Calah for Assur-bani-pal, 

Authorities. — E. A. W. Budge, History of Esarhaddon (1880) ; 
E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Biblioiheky ii. (1889) (Abel and 
Winckler in ii. pp. 1 20-1 53) ; G. Maspero, Passing of the Empires^ 
pp. 345 sqq. ; F. von Lii.%han, Ausgrabungen in Scndschirli," i. 
\Miiteilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen^ 1893). (A. H. S.) 

ESAU, the son of Isaac and Rebecca, in the Bible, and the elder 
twin brother of Jacob. He was so called because he was red 
{admdni) and hairy when he was born, and the name Edom (red) 
was given to him when he sold his birthright to Jacob for a meal 
of red lentil pottage (Gen. xxv. 21-34). Another story of the 
manner in which Jacob obtained the superiority is related in 
Gen. xxvii. Here the younger brother impersonated the elder, 
and succeeded in deceiving his blind father by imitating the 
hairiness of his brother. He thus gained the blessing intended 
for the first-born, and Esau, on hearing how he had been fore- 
stalled, vowed to kill him . J acob accordingly fled to his mother’s 
relatives, and on his return, many years later, peace was restored 
between them (xxxii. sq.). These primitive stories of the relations 
between the eponymous heads of the Edomites and Israelites 
are due to the older (Judaean) .sources ; the late notices of the 
I^ricstly school (see Genesis) preserve a different account of the 
parting of the two (Gen. xxxvi. 6-8), and lay great stress upon 
ILsau’s marriages with the Canaanites of the land, unions which 
were viewed (from the writer’s standpoint) with great aversion 
(Gen. xxvi. 34 sq., xxvii. 46). For “ Esau ” as a designation of 
the Edomites, cf. Jer, xlix. 8, Obad. iw. 6, 8, and on their history, 
see Edom. 

Esau's characteristic hairiness (Gen. xxv, 23, xxvii. ii) has given 
rise to the suggestion that his name is properly 'eshav, from a root 
corresponding to the Arab, 'athiya^ to have thick or matted hair. 
Mt Seir, too, where he resided, etymologically suggests a " shaggy ” 
mountain-land. According to Homme! [Sud-arah. Chrestom, p. 39 
sq.) the name Esau has S. Arabian analogies. On the possible 
identity of the name with Usoos, the Phoenician demi-goa (Philo 
of Byblus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. i. 10), .see Cheync, Encyc. 
JHb, col. 1333 ; Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions simitiques^ p. 416 
(Paris, 1905); Ed. Meyer, Israeliten, 278 sq. (and, on general ques- 
tions, ib. 128 sq., 329 sqq.). (S. A. C.) 

ESBJERG9 a seaport of Denmark in the amt (county) of Ribe, 
18 m. from the German frontier on the wc.st coast of Jutland. 
It has railway communication with the east and north of Jutland, 
and with Germany, It was granted municipal rights in 1900, 
having grown with astonishing rapidity from 13 inhabitants in 
1868 to 13,355 ^9®^* This growth it owes to the construction 

of a large harbour in 1868-1888. It is the principal outlet 
westward for S. Jutland f exports pork and meat, butter, eggs, 
fish, cattle and sheep, skins, lard and agricultural seeds, and has 
regular communication with Harwich and Grimsby in England. 
Three miles S.E. is Nordby on the island of Fano, the northern- 
most of the North Frisian chain. It is an arid Ijank of heathland 
and dunes, but both Nordby and Sonderho in the south are 
frequented as scasidi; resorts. The former has a school of navi- 
gation. The fisheries are vaMfable. 

E8CANABA, a city and the county-seat of Delta county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Little Bay de Noquette, an inlet of Green 
Bay, about 60 m. S. of Marquette. Pop. (1890) 6808 ; (1900) 


9549, of whom 3214 were foreign-bom ; (estimated 1906) 11,872. 
It is served by the Chicago & North-Western and the Escanaba 
& Lake Superior railways. It is built on a picturesque pro- 
montory which separates the waters of Green Bay from Little 
Bay de Noquette, and its delightful summer climate, wild 
landscape scenery and facilities for boating and trout fishing 
make it a popular summer resort. Escanaba has a water front 
of 8 m., and is an important centre for the shipment of iron-ore, 
for which eight large and well-equipped docks are provided— 
there is an ore-crushing plant here ; considerable quantities of 
lumber and fish are also shipped, and furniture, flooring (especi- 
ally of maple) and wooden ware (butter-dishes and clothes-pins) 
are manufactured. There is a large tie-preserving plant here. 
Good water power is supplied by the Escanaba river. Escanaba 
was settled in 1863, was incorporated as a village in 1883, and 
was first chartered ns a city in the same year. 

ESCAPE (in mid. Eng. eschape or escape, from the 0 . Fr. 
eschapper, modem echapper, and escaper, low Lat. escapium, 
from ex, out of, and cappa, cape, cloak ; cf. for the sense develop- 
ment the Gr. iK^wcrOai, literally to put off one's clothes, 
hence to slip out of, get away), a verb meaning to get away from, 
especially from impending danger or harm, to avoid capture, to 
regain one’s liberty after capture. As a substantive, “ escape,” 
in law, is the regaining of liberty by one in custody contrary to 
due process of law. Such escape may be by force, if out of 
prison it is generally known as “ prison-breacli ” or “ prison- 
breaking,” or by the voluntary or negligent act of the custodian. 
Where the escape is caused by the force or fraud of others it is 
termed “ rescue ” (q.v.). “ Escape ” is used in botany of a 

cultivated plant found growing wild. The word is also used of a 
means of escape, e.g. “ fire-escape,” and of a loss or leakage of gas, 
current of electricity or water. 

ESCHATOLOGY (Gr. fcrxaros, last, and Aoyos, science ; the 
“doctrine of last things”), a theological term derived from 
the New Testament phrases “ the l^t day ” (eV t{) cerx^rj/ 

John vi. 39), “ the last times ” (er co-xaTwv raiy i Feter 

1. 20), “ the last state ” (ra co-xara, Matt. xii. 45), a conception 
taken over from ancient prophecy (Is. ii. 2 ; Mai. iv. i). It was 
the common belief in the apostolic age that the second advent of 
Christ was near, and would give the divine completion to the 
world’s histor>\ The use of the term, however, has been extended 
so as to include all that is taught in the Scriptures about the 
future life- of the individual as well as the final destiny of the 
world. The reasons for the belief in a life after death are discussed 
in the article Immortality. The present article, after a brief 
glance at the conceptions of the future of the individual or the 
world found in other religions, will deal with the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, the Jewish and the Christian Church 
regarding the hereafter. 

There is a bewildering variety in the views of the future life 
and world held by different peoples. The future life may be 
conceived os simply a continuation of the present life in its 
essential features, although under conditions more or less favour- 
able. It may also be thought of as retributive, as a reversal of 
present conditions so that the miserable are comforted, and the 
prosperous laid low, or as a reward or punishment for good or 
evil desert here. Personal identity may be absorbed, as in the 
transmigration of souls, or it may even be denied, while the good 
or bad result of one life is held to determine the weal or woe of 
another. The scene of the future life may be thought of on 
earth, in some distant part of it, or above the earth, in the sky, 
sun, moon or stars, or beneath the earth. The abodes of bliss 
and the places of torment may be distinguished, or one last 
dwelling-place may be affirmed for all the dead. Sometimes 
the good find their abiding home with the gods ; sometimes a 
number of heavens of varying degrees of blessedness is recognized 
(see F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the History of Religion, chs. 
xxi. and xxii., 1902 ; and J. A. MacCulloch’s Comparative 
Theology, xiv., 1902). 

(i) Confucius, though unwilling to discuss any questions 
concerning the dead, by approving ancestor-worship recognized 
a future life. (2) Taoism promises immortality as the reward of 
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merit (3) The Book of the Dead-~^ guide-book for the departed 
on his long journey in the unseen world to the abode of the 
blessed — shows the attention the Egyptian religion 
^ (4) Although the Baby- 

lonian religion presents a very gloomy view of the world 
of the dead, it is not without a few faint glimpses of a hope that a 
few mortals at least may gain deliverance from the dread doom. 
(5) A characteristic feature of Indian thought is the transmigra- 
tion of the soul from one mode of life to another, the physical 
condition of each being determined by the moral and religious 
character of the preceding. But deliverance from this cycle of 
existences, which is conceived as misery, is promised by means 
of speculation and asceticism. Denying the continuance of the 
soul, Buddhism affirmed a continuity of moral consequences 
{Karma)f each successive life being determined by the total 
moral result of the preceding life. Its doctrine of salvation was 
a guide to, if not absolute non-existence, yet cessation of all 
consciousness of existence (Ntwana). Later Buddhism has, 
however, a doctrine of many heavens and hells. (6) In Zoro- 
astrianism not only was continuance of life recognized, but a 
strict retribution was taught. Heaven and hell were very clearly 
distinguished, and each soul according to its works passed to the 
one or to the other. But this faith did not concern itself only 
with the future lot of the individual soul. It was also interested 
in the close of the world’s history, and taught a decisive^ final 
victory of Ormuzd over Ahriman, of the forces of good over the 
forces of evil. It is not at all improbable that Jewish eschatology 
in its later developments was powerfully influenced by the 
Persian faith. (7) Mahommedanism reproduces and exaggerates 
the lower features of popular Jewish and Christian eschatology 
(see the separate articles on these religions). 

In the Old Testament we can trace the gradual development 
of an ever more definite doctrine of the final condition of man 
and the world.” This is regarded as the last stage in 
mwil**^** a moral process, a redemptive purpose of God. The 
eschatology of the Old Testament is thus closely 
connected with, but not limited by, Messianic hope, as there 
are eschatological teachings that are not Messianic. As the Old 
Testament revelation is concerned primarily with the elect 
nation, and only secondarily (in the later writings) with the 
individual persons composing it, we follow the order of im- 
portance as well as of time in dealing first with the people. The 
universalism which marks the promise to the seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii. 15) appears also in the blessing of Noah (ix. 25). In 
the promise to Abraham (xii. 3) this universal good is directly 
related to God’s particular purpose for His chosen people ; so 
also in the blessing of Jacob (xlix.) and of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.). 
David’s last words (2 Sam. xxiii.) blend together his desire that 
his family should retain the kingship, and his aspiration for a 
kingdom of righteousness on earth. The conception of the 
“ Day of the Lord ” is frequent and prominent in the prophets, 
and the sense given to the phrase hy the people and by the 
prophets throws into bold relief the contrast between popular 
beliefs and the prophetic faith. The people simply expected 
deliverance from their miseries and burdens by the intervention 
of Yahweh, because He had chosen Israel for His people. The 
prophets had an ethical conception of Yahweh ; the sin of His 
own people and of other nations called for His intervention 
in judgment as the moral ruler of the world. But judgment 
they conceived as preparing for redemption. The day of the 
Lord is always an eschatological conception, as the term is 
applied to the final and universal judgment, and not to any less 
decisive intervention pf God in the course of human histoty. 
In the pre-exilic prophets the judgment of God is “ primarily 
on Israel, although it also embraces the Rations ” ; during the 
Exile and at the Restoration the judgment is represented as 
falling on the nations while redemption is being wrought for 
God’s p)eople ; after the Restoration the people of God is again 
threatened, but still the warning of judgment is mainly directed 
towards the nations and deliverance is promised to Israel. As 
the manifestation of God in grace as well as judgment, the day 
of the Lord will bring joy to Israel and even to the world. As 


a day of judgment it is accompanied by terrible convulsions 
of luiture (not to be taken figuratively, but probably intended 
literally by the prophets in accordance with their view of the 
absolute subordination of nature to the divine purpose for man). 
It ushers in the Messianic age. While the moral issues are 
finally determined by this day, yet the world of the Messianic 
age is painted with the colours of the prophet s own surroundings. 
Israel is restored to its own land, and to it the other nations are 
brought into subjugation, by force or jjersuasion. The contribu- 
tions of the Old Testament to Christian eschatology embrace 
these features : (i) The manifestation or advent of God ; (2) 

the universal judgment ; (3) behind the judgment the coming 
of the perfect kingdom of the Lord, when idl Israel shall 
saved and when the nations shall be partakers of their salvation ; 
and (4) the finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people being the Presence 
of God in the midst of them — this last point corresponding to 
the Christian idea of heaven ” (A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary, i. p. 738). This hope is for the people on ttiis 
earth though transfigured. 

To the individual it would seem at first only old age is promised 
(Is. Ixv. 20 ; Zech. viii. 4), but the abolition of death itself is 
also declared (Is. xxv. 8). The resurrection, which appears at 
first as a revival of the dead nation (Hos. vi. 2 ; Ez. xxxvii. 
12-14), is afterwards promised for the pious individuals (Is. xxvi. 
19), so that they too may share in the national restoration. 
Only in Daniel xii. 2 is taught a resurrection of the wicked 
‘‘ to shame and everlasting contempt ” as well as of the righteous 
to “ everlasting life.” It was only at the Exile, when the nation 
ceased to be, that the worth of the individual came to be recog- 
nized, and the hopes given to the nation were claimed for the 
mdividual. In dealing with the individual eschatology we 
must carefully distinguish the popular ideas regarding death 
and the hereafter whicli Israel shared with the other Semitic 
peoples, from the intuitions, inferences, aspirations evoked 
in the pious by the divine revelation itself. The former have 
not the moral significance or the religious value of the latter. 
The starting-point of the development was the common belief 
that the dead continued to exist in an unsubstantial mode of 
life, but cut off from fellowship with God and man ; but faith 
left this far behind. Sheol is the common abode of the righteous 
and the ungodly : life there Is shadowy and feeble, but seems 
to continue in a wavering and dim reflection features of this 
life. As the present life is, however, determined by moral issues, 
and as death does not change man’s relfition to God, moral 
considerations could not be absolutely excluded from the future 
life. A forward step had to be taken. Pious men, in fellowship 
with God, when they faced the fact of death, were led either 
to challenge its right, or to give a new meaning to it. Either 
there was a protest against death itself, and a demand for 
immortality (Ps. xvi. 9-1 1), or death wbls conceived as something 
different for the saint and for the sinner ; fellowship with 
God would not and could not be interrupted (Ps. xlix. 14, 15, 
Ixxiii. 17-28). The vision of God is anticipated after death’s 
sleep (Ps. xvii, 15 ; Job xix. 25-27). This belief in individual 
immortality is expressed poetically and obscurely : it is later 
than the eschatology of the people. It assumes the moral 
distinction of the righteous and the ungodly, and seeks a solution 
for the problem of the lack of harmony of present character and 
condition. Its deepest motive, however, is religious. The soul 
once in fellowship with God cannot even by death be separated 
from God. The individual hoped that he would live to share 
the nation’s good, and thus the two streams of Old Testament 
eschatology at last flow together. 

It is in the apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
that the fullest development of eschatology can be traced. 
Four words may serve to express the difference of the xpaciy- 
doctrine of these writings and the teaching of the Old pboioat 
Testament, Eschatology was universalin^ (God was Apoeotyp- 
recognized as the creator and moral governor of all 
the world), individualised (God’s judgment was directed, not to 
nations in a future age, but to Individuals in a future life). 
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tramcindmtalized (the futoe ageiras more and mow contrasted | on iidrich idlie fourth goBpd layt stress (John, in. 17-21^ ix, 39X 


witih the present, and the transition from the one to the other 
wat not expected os the result of histoxical movements, but of 
miraculoias divine acts), and dogmatized (the attempt was made 
to systematize in some meas^ire the vague and varied prof^etic 
anticipations). Only a very brief summary of the conceptions 
current in these writings can be given. The coming of the 
Messiah will be preceded by the Last Woes. The Messiah is 
very variously conceived : (1) “ a passive, though supreme 
member of the Messianic Kingdom ” ; (2) “ an aictive warrior 
who slays his enemies with his own hand ” ; (3) “ one who slays 
his enemies by the word of his mouth, and rules by virtue of his 
justice, faith and holiness ” ; (4) a supernatural person, “ eternal 
Killer and Judge of Mankind ” (R. H. Charles m Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary, i. p. 748). in some of the writings no Messianic 
kingdom is looked for; in others only a tenniporal duration 
on earth is assigned to it ; in others still it abides for ever 
either on earth as it is, or on earth transformed. The 
dispersion among the nations is to return homo. Sometimes 
the Resurrection is narrowed down to the resurrection of the 
righteous, at others* widened out to the resurrection of all 
mankind for the last judgment. A blessed immortality after 
judgment, or even after death itself, is sometimes taught 
without reference to any resurrection. Retribution in human 
history is recognized, but attention is specially concentrated 
on the final judgment, which is usually conceived as taking place 
m two stages, (i) The Measianic is executed by the Messiah or 
the saints by victory in war, or by judicial sentence. (2) The 
final remains in God’s hands ; but in one writing (the Ethiopic 
Enoch) is represented as Messiah’s function. This judgment 
either closes the Messianic age, if thought of as temporal, or 
ushers k in, if conceived as eternal, or closes the world’s history, 
if no Messiamic age is expected. The place of torment for the 
wicked was called Gehenna (the valley of Hinnom or the Sons 
of Hinnom, where the bodies of criminal.s were cast out, is 
described in Is. Ixvi. 24). Here corporal as well as spiritual 
punishment was endured ; it was inflicted on apostate Jews 
or the wicked generally ; the righteous witnessed its initial 
stages but not its find form. In later Judaism it was the 
purgatory of faithless Jews, who at last reached Paradise, but it 
remained the place of eternal torment for the Gentiles, Paradise 
was sometimes regarded as the division of Sheol to which the 
righteous passed after death, l)ut at others it was conceived 
as the heavenly abode of Moses, Enoch and Elijah, to which 
other saints would pass after the last judgment. 

The eschatology of the New Testament attaches itself not only 
to that of the Old Testament but also to that of contemporary 
^ Judaism, but it avoids the extravagances of the latter. 
iHmomu " systematic, it is occasional, practical, 

poetical and dominantly evangelical, laying stress on 
the hope of the righteous rather than the doom of the wicked. 
The teaching of Jesus centres, according to the Synoptists, in 
the great idea of the “ Kingdom of which is already 

present in the teacher Himself, but also future as regards its 
completion. In some parables a gradual realization of the king^ 
dom is indicated (Matt, xiii.) ; in other utterances its consum- 
mation is connected with Christ’s own return, His Pairousia 
(Matt. xxiv. 3, 37, 39), the time of which, however, is unknown 
even to Himself (Mark xiii. 32). In this eschatological discourse 
(Matt, xxiv., XXV.) He speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the wojld as near, and seemingly as one. This 
is in accordance with the characteristic of prophecy, which sees 
in timeless sequence ” events which are historically separated 
from one another. While the Return is represented in the 
Synoptists as an external event, it is conceived in the fourth 
gospel as an internal experience in the operation of the Spirit 
on the believer (John xiV. 16-21); nevertheless here also the 
Pkrouiia in the synoptic sense is looked for (John xxi. 227 d. i 
Jbten. 28). The object df Second Coming is the execution of 
judgment by Chrirt (Matt. xxv. 31), both individual (xxii. r-14) 
and muvenal (xiii. ^42). The present subjective judgment, 
in whidl'SMn determine their destiny by their attitude to Christ, 


is not inconsistent with the anticipatioii of a final juidgment 
(John xii. 48, v. 27)1 This judgment presupposes the resurrec- 
tion, bdief in which was rejected by the Sadducees, 

hut accepted by the Pharisees and tlw majority of the 
Jewish people, and confirmed by Christ, not only as an ' 

individual spiritual renovation (John v. 25, 26), but 
as a universal physioal resuscitation (28 and 29 ; Matt. xxii. 30). 
This resurrection is of the unjust as well as the just (Matt. v. 
; 2% 30, X. 28 ; Luke xiv. 14). On the Intermediate SteUe Jesus 
i does not speak ckarly. He uses the term Hades twice meta- 
phoricaHy (Matt. xi. 23, xvi. 18), and once in a parable, the 
!' “ Rich Man and I^zarus ” (Luke xvi. 23), in which he employs 
the current phrases such as Abraham’s bosom ” (verse 2a), 
without any definite doctrinal intention, to unveil the secrets of 
the beroaiter by oonfirming with His autliority the common 
beliehi of His time. The term Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43) seems 
' to be used in a large and general sense as a word of hope and 
comfort,” and we meed not attach to it any of the more definite 
associations which it had in Jewish eschatology. When he 
speaks of death as ” sleep ” (Luke viii. 52 ; John xi. ii) it is to 
give men gentler and sweeter thoughts of it, not to mculcate the 
; doctrine ^ an intermediate state as an unconscious condition, 
i There arc words wlikli suggest rather the hope of an immediate 
! ontarance of the just into the Father’s house and glory (John xiv. 
j 2, 3, xvii. 24). He spoke frequently and distinctly both of 
I final reward for the righteous and final penalty for the wicked. 
I ‘‘ The recompense of the righteous is described as an inheritance, 
' entrance into the kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, the joy of the 
• Lord, life, eternal life and the like ; and there is no intimation 
I that the reward is capable of change, Uiat the condition is a 
! terminable one. The retribution of the wicked is described 
j as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing aaid gnashing of 
i teeth, the undying worm, tJie quenchless fire, exclusion from the 
i kingdom, eternal punishment and the like ” (S. D. J. Salmond 
i in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, p. 752). Degrees of award are 
t recognized (Luke xii. 47, 48). Gehenna is applied to the con- 
dition of the lost (Matt, xviii. q). Two sayings are licld to point 
to a terminable penalty (Matt. v. 25, 26, xii. 31, 32), l.)ut the 
one is so figurative and the other so obscure, liiat we are not 
I warranted in drawing any such definite conclusion from either 
of them.' The finality ctf destiny seems to be unmistakably 
expressed (Matt. vii. 23, x. 33, xiii. 30, xxv. 46, xxvi. 24 ; Mark 
ix. 43-48, viii. 36 ; Lukc -ix. 26 ; John iii. 16, viii. 21, 24). No 
second opportunity for deciding the issue of life or death is 
recognized by Jesus. 

The apostolic eschatology presents resemblance amid difference. 
Jude (v. 6), as well as 2 Peter (ii. 4), refers to the judgment of the 
fallen angels. 2 Peter describes the place of their detention as 
Tartarus, and teaches that Christ’s Fcorousia is to bring the wliole 
present j^stem of things to its conclusion, and the world itself to 
an end (iii. 10, 13). After the destruction of the existing order 
by fire, ” a new lieaven and a new earth ” will appear as the 
abode of righteousness. The question of greatest interest in i 
Peter is the relation of two passages in it, the preaching to the 
spirits in prison (iii. 18-22) and the preaching of the Gospel to 
the dead (iv. 6) to the ** larger hope.” Peter’s discourse also 
I contains a phrase which suggests the belief of a descent of Christ 
j into HadeS' in the intervai between His death and His resur- 
rection (Acts h. 31). No certainty has been reached in the 
interpretatiQD of ^ese passages, but they may suggest to the 
Christian mind the expectation that the final destiny of no soul 
can be fixed until in some way or other, in this life or the next, 
the opportunity of decision for or against Christ has been given. 
The phrase ‘‘ the times af restoration o£ all things ” (iii. 21) is 
too vogue in itadif, and is tooiiflolated in its context to warrant the 
dogmatic teaching of unri^efSBlism, although there are other 
j passages which seem to point towairds the same gold. While 
j John’s Apocalypse » distmctly* eschatological, the Epistles and 
I the Gospels often give these concc^ions an ethical and spiritu^ 

’ import, without, however, excluding the eechatalogicaL Life k 
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fffeseut while eUmri (i John v. isk, but it k also future 
(ii. *5). There is expected a future manifestation of Christ as 
He is, anjd what the believer himself will be does not yet appear 
(iii, n). The witer speaks of the last hour fii. 18), the Antichrist 
that cometh (ii, 22, iv. 3), and the Christian^ full reward (2 
V. 8) as well as the Parousia (i John ii. 28). The Apocalypse 
repr^uces much of the current Jewish eschatology. A mil^ 
lennial reign of Christ on earth is interposed between the first 
resurrection, confined to the saints and especially the martyrs, 
and the second resurrection for the rest of the dead. A final 
outburst of Satan’s power is followed by bis overthrow and the 
Last Judgment. 

Although Paul sometimes describes tlie Kingdom of God as 
present (Rom. xiv, 17; i Cor. iv. 20; Col. i. 13), it is usually 
represented as future. The Parousia fills a large place in his 
thought, and, if more prominent in his earlier writings, is not 
altogether al^ent from his later, although the expectation of 
personal survival does seem to grow less confident (cf. i Cor. xv. 
51 and Phil. i. 20-24). The doctrines of the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, the Reward of the Righteous and the Punish- 
ment of the Wicked are not less distinctly expressed than in the 
other apostolic writings. Peculiar elements in Paul’s eschatology 
are the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints (1 Thess. iv. 17) 
and the Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii. 3-6), but these have affinities 
elsewhere. A reference to the millennial reign of Christ in the 
period between tlie two resurrections is sometimes sought in i 
Cor. XV. 22-24 ; but it is not a chronology of the last things Paul 
is here giving. So tdso a justification for the doctrine of 
purgatory is sought in iii. 12-15; but tlie day and the fire 
are of the last judgment. A descent of Christ into Hades, 
implying an extension of the opportunity of grace such a.s is 
supposed to be taught in i Peter, is also discovered in the obscure 
statements in Rom. x. 7 (where Paul is freely quoting Deut. 
XXX. H-14), and Eph. iv. 10 (where he is commenting on Ps. 
Ixviii. 18), Universal restoration is inferred from i Cor, xv. 
24-28, “ God all in all,” Phil. ii. lo-ii, every knee bo>wmg to, 
and every tongue confessing Jesus. Chmt, Eph. i. 9, 10, the 
summing up of all things in Christ, Col. i. 20, God reconciling 
all things unto Himself in Christ. These passages inspire a hope, 
but do not sustain a certainty. Paul’s shrinking from the 
disembodied state and longing to be clothed upon at death in 
2 Cor. V. 1-8, cannot bo regarded as a proof of an interim body 
prior to and preparatory for the resurrection body. Paul links 
the human resurrection with a universal renovation (Rom. viii. 
19-23). Paul’s eschatology is not free of obscurities and am- 
biguities ; and in the New Testament eschatology generally 
we are forced to recognize a mixture of inherited Jewish and 
original Christian elements (see ANtrcuRiST), 

During the first century of the existence of the Gentile Christian 
Church, “ the hope of the approaching end of the world and the 
glorious kingdom of Christ ” was dominant, although warnings 
had to be given against doubt and indifference. Redemption 
was thought of as still future, as the power of the devil had not 
been broken but rather increased the First Advent, and the 
Second Advent was necessary to his complete overthrow. The 
expectations were often grossly materialistic, as is evidenced by 
Fapias’s quotation ais the words of the Lord of a group of say- 
ings from the Apocalypse of Baruch, setting forth the amazing 
fruitfulness of the earth in the Messianic time. 

The Gnostics rejected this eschatology as in their view the 
enlightened spirit already possessed immortality. Marcion 
expected that the Church would be assailed by Anti- 
QMt Cl. ^ return of Christ he did not teach, but 

he recognized tl^t human history would issue in a separation 
of the good from the bad. Montanisn\ sought to form a new 
Christian commonwealth which, separated from the 
iiSr**' worid, should prepare itself for the descent of the 
Jenasdem from above, and its establishment in the spot 
which by the direction of the Spirit had been chosen in Phrygia. 
While Ireimus held fast the tnaditional eschatological beliefs, yet 
his conception the Christian salvation as a deificatbn of man 
tended to weaken their hold on Christian thought. The Alpgi 


m the did century rejected the Apocalypae on aeeoueit of its 
ehiliasm, its teaching of a visible rei^ of Chriist on earth for 
a thousand years. Modtanism also brought these apocalyptic 
expectations into discredit in orthodox eedesiasti^ cMes. 
The Alexandrian' theology strengthened this movenkent against 
chiliasm. Clement of Alexandria taught that justece is> not 
merely retributive, that punishment is remedial, that probation 
continues after death till the final judgment, that Christ and the 
apostles preached the Gospel in Hades to those who lacked 
Imowledge, but whose heart was right, that a spiritual body 
will be raised. Origen taught that a germ of the, spiritual body 
is in the present hody^ and its development depends on the 
character, that perfect bliss is reached only by stages, Hmt the 
evil are purified by pain, conscience being symbolized by fire, 
and that all, even the devil himself, will at last be saved. Both 
regarded chiliasm with aversion. But in Hie 5th century there 
were rejected as heretical (i) the doctrine of universalism, and 
the possibility of the redemption of the devil ; (2) the doctrine 
of the complete armihihition of evil ; (3) the conception of the 
penalties of hell as tortures of conscietkce ; (4) the spiritualizing 
version of the resurrection of the body ; (5) the idea of the con- 
tinued creation of new worlds ” (A. Harna^ History of Dogma, 
iii p. 186). 

Epiphanius, following Methodius, insisted on the most perfect 
identity between the resurrection body and the material body ; 
and thk belief, enforced in the West by Jerome, soon estalArihod 
itsell as alone orthodox. Augustine made experiments on the 
fiesh of a peacock in order to find physical evidence lor the 
doctrine. He lR*ld fast to eternal punishment, but allowed 
the possibility of mitigations. Some believers, he taught^ may 
pass through purgatorial fires .; and this middle class may be 
helped by the sacraments and the alms of the living. “ There 
are many souls not good enough to dispense with this provision, 
and not bad enough not to be benefited by it ” {op. cit, v. 233). 
This doctrine was sanctioned and developed by Grcjgory the 
Great. “ After God has changed eternal punishments into 
temporary, the justified must expiate these temporary penalties 
for sin in purgatory ” (p. 268). 7 ’his view was inferred indirectly 
from Matt. xii. 31, and directly from i Cor. iii. 12-15. After- 
wards purgatory took more and more the place of hell, and 
was subject to the control of the church. As regards the saints, 
different degrees of blessedness wore recognized ; they were sup- 
posed to wait in Hades for the return of Christ, but gradually 
the belief gained ground, especially in regard to the martyrs, 
that their souls at once entered Paradise, primitive Christian 
eschatology was preserved in the West as it was not in the East, 
and in times of exceptional distress the expectation of Antichrist 
emerged again and again. In the middle ages there was an 
extravagance of speculation on this subject, which may be seen 
in the kst division of Aquinas’ Swnma Theologiae. He proposes 
thirty questions on these matters, among which are the foUowing : 

whether souls are conducted to heaven or hell immediatdy 
after death ” ; “ whether the limbus of hell is the same as 
Abraham’s bosom ” ; “ whether the sun and moon will be really 
obscured at the day of judgment ” ; whether all the members 
of the human body will rise with it ” ; whether the hair and 
naOs will reappear ” ; could thought become more lawless 
and uncertain ” ? 

While rejecting purgatory, Protestantism took ovet this 
eschatology. Souls passed at once to heaven or to hell ; a 
doctrine even less adequate to the complex quality 
of human life. Luther himself looked^for the passing 
away of the present evil world. Socinianism taught a ' 
new spiritual body, an intermediate state in which 
tlie soul is near non-existence, an annihilation of the 
wicked, as immortality is the gift of God. Swedenborg discards 
a physical resurrection, as at death the eyes of men ore opened 
to the spiritual world in which we exist now,^^and they continue 
to live essentially as they lived here, until by their affinkics 
they are drawn to, heaven or hell. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment has been opposed on many grounds, such as the 
. disproportion hetwqea the offence and tlm penalty^ the moral 
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and religious immaturity of the majority of men at death, the 
diminution of the happiness of heaven involved in the knowledge 
of the. endless suffering of others (Schleiermacher), the defeat 
of the divine purpose of righteousness and grace that the con- 
tinued antagonism of any of God’s creatures would imply, the 
dissatisfaction God as Father must feel until His whole family 
is restored. It has been argued that the term “ eternal ” has 
reference not to duration of time but quality of being (Maurice) ; 
but it does seem certain that the writers in the Holy Scriptures 
who used it did not foresee an end either to the life or to the death 
to which they applied the term. The contention should not be 
based on the meaning of a single word, but on such broader 
considerations as have been indicated above. The doctrine of 
conditional immortality taught by Socinianism was accepted by 
Archbishop Whateh', and has been most persistently advocated 
by Edward White, who “ maintains that immortality is a truth, 
not of reason, but of revelation, a gift of God ” bestowed only on 
believers in Christ ; but he admits a continued probation after 
death for such as have not hardened their hearts by a rejection of 
Christ. According to Albrecht Ritschl “ the xvrath of God means 
the resolve of God to annihilate those men who finally oppose 
themselves to redemption, and the final purpose of the kingdom 
of God.” He thus makes immortality conditional on inclusion 
in the kingdom of God. The doctrine of universal restoration 
was maintained by Thomas Erskine of Linlathen on the ground 
of the Fatherhood of God, and Archdeacon Wilson anticipates 
such discipline after death as will restore all souls to God. C. I. 
Nitzsch argues against the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked, regards the teaching of Scripture about eternal damna- 
tion as hypothetical, and thinks it possible that Paul reached 
the hope of universal restoration. I. A. Dorner maintains that 
hopeless perdition can be the penalty only of the deliberate 
rejection of the Gospel, that those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of choice fairly and fully in this life will get it hereafter, 
but that the right choice will in all cases be made we cannot 
be confident. The attitude of theologians generally regarding 
individual destiny is well expressed by Dr James Orr, ” The 
conclusion I arrive at is that we have not the elements of a 
complete solution, and we ought not to attempt it. What visions 
beyond there may be, what larger hopes, what ultimate harmonies, 
if such there are in store, will come in God’s good time ; it is not 
for us to anticipate them, or lift the veil where God has left it 
down ” (The Christian View of God and the Worlds 1893, P- 397)- 

Although in recent theological thought attention has been 
mainly directed to individual destiny, yet the other elements 
of Christian eschatology must not be altogether passed over. 
History has offered the authoritative commentary on the 
prophecy of the Parousia of Christ. The presence and power 
of His Spirit, the spread of His Gospel, the progress of His 
kingdom have been as much a fulfilment of the eschatological 
teaching of the New Testament as His life and work on earth 
were a fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, for fulfilment always 
transcends prophecy. Even if the common beliefs of the apostolic 
age have not modified the evangelist’s reports of Jesus^ teaching, 
it must be remembered that He used the common prophetic 
phraseology, the literal fulfilment of which is not to be looked 
for. Some parables (the leaven, the mustard seed) suggest a 
gradual progressive realization of His kingdom. The Fourth 
Gospel interprets both judgment and resurrection spiritually. 
Accordingly the general resurrection and the last judgment may 
be regarded as the temporal and local forms of thought to 
express the universal permanent truths that life survives death in 
the completeness of its necessary organs and essential functions, 
and that the character of that continued life is determined by 
personal choice of submission or antagonism to God’s purpose of 
grace in Christ, the perfect realization of which is the Christian’s 
hope for himself, mankind and the world. 

BiBLioGaxraY. — In addition to the works referred to above the 
following will be found usefm: S. D. F. Salmond, The Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality (4th ed., igoi) ; R. H. Charles, A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel^ in Judaism^ and in 
Christianity (1899) J L. N. Dahle, Life after Death and the Future of 
the Kingdom of Ood (Eng, tr, by J. Beveridge, 1895) ; J. A. Beet. 


The Last Things (new ed., 1905) ; W. G. T. Shedd, Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment (New York, 1886) ; F. W. Farrar, The Eternal 
Hope (1892) ; K. P6tavel, The Problem of Immortality (Eng. tr. 
by F. A. Freer, 1892) ; E. White, Life in Christ (3rd ed., 1878) ; 
also the relevant sections in books on biblical and systematic 
theology. (A. E. G.*) 

ESCHEAT (0. Fr. eschete, from escheoir, to fall to one’s share ; 
Lat. exciderCf to fall out), in English law, the reversion of lands 
to the next lord on the failure of heirs of the tenant. ” When 
the tenant of an estate in fee simple dies without having alienated 
his estate in his lifetime or by his will, and without leaving any 
heirs either lineal or collateral, the lands in which he held his 
estate escheat, as it is Called, to the lord of whom he held them ” 
(Williams on the Law of Real Property^, This rule is explained 
by the conception of a freehold estate as an interest in lands held 
by the freeholder from some lord, the king being lord paramount. 
(See Estate.) The granter retains an interest in the land similar 
to that of the donor of an estate for life, to whom the land reverts 
after the life estate is ended. As there are now few freehold 
estates traceable to any mesne or Intermediate lord, escheats, 
when they do occur, fall to the king as lord paramount. Besides 
e.scheat for defect of heirs, there was formerly also escheat 
propter delictum tenentis, or by the corruption of the blood of the 
tenant through attainder consequent on conviction and sentence 
for treason or felony. The blood of the tenant becoming corrupt 
by attainder was decreed no longer inheritable, and the effect 
W£is the same as if the tenant had died without heirs. The land, 
therefore, escheated to the next heir, subject to the superior 
right of the crown to the forfeiture of the lands, — in the case of 
treason for ever, in the case of felony for a year and a day. 
All this was abolished by the Felony Act 1870, which provided for 
the appointment of an administrator to the property of the con- 
vict. Escheat is also an incident of copyhold tenure. lYust 
estates were not subject to escheat until the Intestates’ Estates 
Act 1884, but now by that act the law of escheat applies in the 
same manner as if the estate or interest were a legal estate in 
corporeal hereditaments. 

ESCHENBURG, JOHANN JOACHIM (1743-1820), German 
critic and literary historian, was bom at Hamburg on the 7th 
of December 1743. After receiving his early education in his 
native town, he studied at Leipzig and Gottingen. In 1767 he 
was appointed tutor, and subsequently professor, at the Collegium 
Carolinum in Brunswick. The title of “ Hofrat ” was conferred 
on him in' 1786, and in 1814 he was made one of the directors of 
the Carolinum, He is best known by his efforts to familiarize 
his countrymen with English literature. He published a series 
of German translations of the principal English writers on 
aesthetics, such as J. Brown, D. Webb, Charles Burney, Joseph 
Priestley and R. Hurd ; and Germany owes also to him the first 
complete translation (in prose) of Shakespeare’s plays (William 
Shakespear's Schauspiele, 13 vols., Zurich, 1775-1782). This 
is virtually a revised edition of the incomplete translation 
published by Wieland between 1762 and 1766. Eschenburg died 
at Brunswick on the 29th of February 1820. 

Besides editing, with memoirs, the works of Hagedom, 
2^charid and other German poets, he was the author of a Hand- 
buch der klassischen Literatur (1783) ; Eniwurf einer Theorie und 
Literatur der schbnen W issenschaften (1783); Beispielsammlung 
zur Theorie und Literatur der schbnen W issenschaften (8 vols., 
1788-1795); Lehrhuch der Wissenschaftskunde (1792); and 
Denkmdler altdeutscher Dichtkunst (1799). Most of these works 
have passed through several editions. Eschenburg was also a 
poet of some pretensions, and some of his religious hymns^ e,g, 
Ich will dich noch im Tod erheben and Dir trau' ich, Gotl, und 
wanke nicht, are contained in many hymnals to this day. 

ESCHENMAYER, ApAM KARL AUGUST VON (1768-1852), 
German philosopher and physicist, was bom at Neuenburg in 
Wiirttemberg in July 1768. After receiving his early education 
at the Caroline academy of Stuttgart, he entered the university 
of Tubingen, where he received the de^ee of doctor of medicine. 
He practised for some time as a physician at Sulz, and then at 
Kirchheim, and in 1811 he was chosen extraordinary professor 
of philosophy and medicine at Tubingen. In i8z8 he became 
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ordinary professor of practical philosophy, but in 1836 he resigned 
and took up his residence at Kirchheim, \vhere he devoted his 
.whole attention to philosophical studies. Eschenmayer’s views 
are largely identical with those of Schelling, but he differed from 
him in regard to the knowledge of the absolute. He believed that 
in order to complete the arc of truth philosophy must be supple- 
mented by what he called “ non-philosophy,*’ a kind of mystical 
illumination by which was obtained a belief in God that could not 
be reached by mere intellectual effort (see Hoffding, HisU of 
Mod. Phil, Ei^. trans. vol, 2, p. 170). He carried this tendency 
to mysticism into his physical researches, and was led by it to 
take a deep interest in the phenomena of animal magnetism. 
He ultimately became a devout believer m demoniacal and 
spiritual possession; and his later writings are all strongly 
impregnated with the lower supernatural ism. 

His principal works aro—Z)ifl Philoxophie in ihrem Vhergange 
zu¥ Nichtphilosophie (1803); Versuch die scheinbare Magie des utieri- 
sthen MagncHsmus aus physiol, und psychischen Gesetzen zu erkldten 
J1816) ; System der Moralphilosophie (1818) ; Psychologic in drei 
Theilen^ als empirische^ reine, angewandte (1817, 2nd ed. 1822) ; 
Religionsphilosophie (3 vols., 1818-1824); Pic Hegel sche Religions- 
philosophic ver^ichen mit dem chrisil. Princip (1834) ; Der Jschario- 
tismus unserer Tage (1835) (cUrecled against Strauss’s Lt/<} 0/ Jesus ) ; 
Konflikt zwischen Htmmel und liolle, an dem Damon eines besessenen 
Mddehens heobachtet (1837) ; Grundriss der N aturphilosophie (1832) ; 
GrundzUgc der christl. Philosophic {1840) ; and Betracktungen Uber 
den physischen Weltbau (1852). 

ESCHER VON DER UNTH, ARNOLD (1807-1872), Swiss 
geologist, the son of Hans Conrad Escher (1767-1823), was bom 
at Zurich on the 8th of June 1807. In 1856 he became professor 
of geology at the Ecole Polytechnique at Zurich. His researches 
led him to be regarded as one of the founders of Swiss geology. 
With B. Studer he produced (1852-1853) the first elaborate 
geological map of Switzerland. He was the author also of 
Geologische Bemerkungen uber das nordliche Vorarlberg und einige 
angrenzenden Gegenden, published at Zurich in 1853. He died 
on the I2th of July 1872. 

ESGHSCHOLTZ,J9HANN FRITORICH (1793-1831), Russian 
traveller and naturalist, was born in November 1793, at Dorpat, 
where he died in May 1831. He was naturalist and physician 
to Otto von Kotzebue’s exploring expedition during 1815-1818. 
On his return he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
anatomy (i8iq) and director of the zoological museum of the 
university at Dorpat (1822), and in 1823-1826 he accompanied 
Kotzebue on his second voyage of discovery. He became 
ordinary professor of anatomy at Dorpat in 1828, Among his 
publications were the System der Akalephen (1829), and the 
Zoologischer Atlas (1829-1833). 'I’he botanical genus Eschscholtzia 
was named by Adelbert von Chamisso in his honour. 

BSCHWEGE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, on the Werra, and the railway Treysa-Leinefelde, 
28 m. S.E. of Cassel. Pop. (1905) 11,113. It consists of the old 
town on the left, the new town on the right, bank of the Werra, 
and Briickenhausen on a small island connected with the old 
and new town by bridges. It is a thriving manufacturing town, 
its chief industries being leather-making, yarn-spinning, cotton- 
and linen-weaving, the manufactures of cigars, brushes, liquors 
and oil, and glue- and soap-boiling. It has two ancient buildings, 
the Nikolai-turm, built in 1455, castle. After being 

part of Thuringia, Eschwege passed to Hesse in 1263. It was 
recovered by the landgrave of Thuringia in 1388, but soon 
reverted to Hesse, and it became the residence of one of the 
branches of the Hessian royal house, a branch which died out in 
1655, 

inOHWElLERy a .town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, on the Inde, and the railways Cologne-Herbestlml 
and Munich-Gladbach-Stolberg, about 4 ni. E.N.E. from Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Pop. (1905) 2^,64^, The town has an Evangelical 
and four Roman Catholic churches, a gymnasium and an orphan- 
age. The manufacture of iron and steel goods is carried on ; 
other industries include the manufacture of zinc wares, tanning, 
distilling and brewing. In the neighbourhood there are valuable 
coal mines. 

See Koch, Gischichte der Stadi Eschweiler (Frankfort, 1890). 
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BSCOBAB T HBNDOZA, ANTONIO (1589-1669), Spanish 
churchman of illustrious descent, was born at VdladoUd in 
1589. He was educated by the Jesuits, and at the age of fifteen 
took the habit of that order. He soon became a famous preacher, 
and his facility was so great that for fifty years he preached 
daily, and sometimes twice a day. In addition he was a volumin- 
ous writer, and his works fill eighty-three volumes. His first 
literary efforts were Latin verses in praise of Ignatius Loyola 
(1613) and the Virgin Mary (i6i8) ; but he is best known as a 
writer on casuistry. His principal works belong to the fields 
of exegesis and moral theology. Of the latter the best known 
are Summtda casuum conscientiae (1627); Liber theologiae 
moralis (1644), and Vniversae theologiae tnoralis problemata 
(1652-1666). The first mentioned of these was severely criticised 
by Pascal in the fifth and sixth of his Provincial Letters, as 
tending to inculcate a loose system of morality. It contains 
the famous maxim that purity of intention may be a justification 
of actions which are contrary to the moral code and to human 
laws ; and its general tendency is to find excuses for the majority 
of human frailties. His doctrines were disapproved of by many 
Catholics, and were mildly condemned by Rome. They were 
also ridiculed in witty verses by Moli^re, Boileau and La Fontaine, 
and gradually the name Escobar came to be used in France as a 
synonym for a person who is adroit in making the rules of 
morality harmonize with his own interests. Escobar himself 
is said to have been simple in his habits, a strict observer of the 
rules of his order, and unweariedly zealous in his efforts to reform 
the lives of those with whom he had to deal. It has been said of 
him that “ he purchased heaven dearly for himself, but gave 
it away cheap to others.” He died on the 4th of July 1669. 

ESCOIQUIZ, JUAN (1762-1820), Spanish ecclesiastic, politician 
and writer, was bom in Navarre in 1762. His father was a 
general officer and he began life as a page in the court of King 
Charles III. He entered the church and was provided for by 
a prebend at Saragossa. Godoy in his memoirs asserts that 
Escoiquiz sought to gain his favour by flattery. There is every 
reason to believe that this is an accurate statement of the case. 
The mere fact that he was selected to be the tutor of the heir- 
apparent, Ferdinand, afterwards King Ferdinand VII., is of 
itself a proof that he exerted himself to gain the goodwill of the 
reigning favourite. In 1 797 he published a translation of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, which does not of itself show that he was w^ell 
acquainted with English, for the version may have been made 
with the help of the French. In 1798 he published a long and 
worthless so-called epic on the conquest of Mexico. Escoiquiz 
was in fact a busy and pushing member of the literary clique 
which looked up to Godoy as its patron. But his position as 
tutor to the heir to the throne excited his ambition. He began 
to hope that he might play the part of those court ecclesiastics 
who had often had an active share in the government of Spain. 
As Ferdinand grew up, and after his marriage with a Neapolitan 
princess, he became the centre of a court opposition to Godoy 
and to his policy of alliance with France. Escoiquiz was the 
brains, as far as there were any brains, of the intrigue. His 
activity was so notorious that he was exiled from court, but was 
consoled by a canonry at Toledo. This half measure was as 
ineffective as was to have been expected. Escoiquiz continued 
to be in constant communication with the prince. Toledo is 
close to Madrid, and the correspondence was easily maintained. 
He had a large share in the conspiracy of the Escorial which 
was detected on the 28th of (October J807. He was imprisoned 
and sent for trial with other conspirators. But as they had 
appealed to Napoleon, who would not suffer his name to be 
mentioned, the government had to allow the matter to be hushed 
up, and the prisoners were acquitted. After the outbreak at 
Aranjuez on the 17th of March 1808, in which he had a share, 
he became one of the most trusted advisers of Ferdinand. The 
new king’s decision to go to meet Napoleon at Bayonne was 
largely inspired by him. In 1814 Escoiquiz published at Madrid 
his Idea Sencilla de las razones que moiivaron el viage del Rey 
Fernando VII, d Bayona (Honest representation of the causes 
which inspired the journey of King Ferdinand VIL to Bayonne). 
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tivid account of an interview with Napoleon. Escoiqui* was 
far too firmly convinced of his ingenuity and merits to conceal 
the delusions and follies of himself and his associates. He 
displays his own vanity, frivolity and futile cleverness with 
much unconscious humour, but, it is only fair to allow, with 
some literary dexterity. When the Spanish royal family was 
imprisoned by Napoleon, Escoiquiz remained with Ferdinand 
At Valen9ay. In 1813 he published at Boui^es a translation of 
Milton’s Patad/se Lml. When Ferdinand was released in 1814 
he came back to Madrid in the hope that his ambition would 
now be sal isfied, but the king was tired of him, and was moreover 
resolved never to he subjected by any favourite. After a very 
brief period of office in r8i 5 be was sent us a prisoner to Murcia. 
ITiough he was afterwards recalled, he was again exiled to Ronda, 
where he died on the iyth of November 1820. 

ESOOnBE, HABEY (1838-1899), South African statesman, a 
member of a Somersetshire family, was bom at Netting Hill, 
London, on the 2Sth of July 1838, and was educated at St Paul’s 
school. After four years in a stockbroker’s office, he emigrated, 
in 1859, to the Cape. The following year he moved to Natal, 
and, after trying other occupations, qualified as an attorney. 
He became recognized as the ablest pleader in the colony, and, 
in 1872, was elected for Durban as a member of the legislative 
council, and subsequently was also placed on the executive 
council; In t88o he secured the appointment of a harbour board 
for Natal, and was himself made chairman. The transformation 
of the port of Durban into a harbour available for ocean liners 
was due entirely to his energy. In 1888-1889 he defended 
Dinizulu and other Zulu chiefs against a charge of high treason. 
For several years he opposed the grant of responsible government 
to Natal, but by 1890 had become convinced of its desirability, 
and on its conferment in 1893 he joined the first ministry 
formed, seiVing under Sir John Robinson as attorney-general. 
In Februaty 1897, on Sir John’s retirement, Escomlie became 
premier, remaining attorney-general and also holding the office 
of mirtister of education and minister of defence. In the summer 
of that year he was in London with the other colonial premiers 
at the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
and was made a member of the privy council. Cambridge Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
The election that followed his return to Natal proved unfavour- 
able to his policy, and he resigned office (October 1897). 
Throughout his life he to<jk an active interest in national defence. 
He had served in the Zulu War of 1879, was commander of the 
Natal Naval Volunteers and received the volunteer long service 
decoration. In October 1899 he went to the northern confines 
of the colonjr to take part in preparing measures of defence 
against the invasion by the Boers. He died on the 27th of 
December 1899. 

The Speeches of the late Pif^ht Hon, Hatrv Pscontbe (Maritzburg, 
1903), euitad by J. T. HenderBon, contains brief biographical notes 
by Sir John Kobinson and the editor. 

ESGORIAL, or Escitrial, in Spain, one of the most remarkable 
buildings in Europe, comprising at once a convent, a church, 
a pmlace and r. mausoleum. The Escorial is situated 3432 ft. 
above the sea, on the.’ south-western slopes of the .Sierra de 
Guadarrama, and thus within the borders of the province of 
Madrid and the kingdom of New Castile. By the Madrid-Avila 
railway it is 31 m. N.W. of Madrid. The surrounding country is a 
sterile and gloomy wildepiess exposed to the cold and blighting 
Wasts of the Sierra. 

According to the usual tradition, which there seems no suffi- 
cient reason to reject, the Escorial owes its existence to a vow 
made by Philip IL of Spain (1556-1598), shortly after the battle 
of St Quentin, in which his forces succeeded in routing the army 
of France. The day of the victory, the loth of Au^st 1557, 
WAS iwucred to Bt Laurence^ and accordingly the building was 
dediimted to that «aint , and received the title of I?/ real mamstefio 
de Sm Lefentxf del Escorial. The last distindtive epithet was 
derived from the little hamlet in the vicinity which furnished 
4ihtilter,libt'0iily tci the Workmen, but to the monks of St Jerome 


who were afterwards to be in possession ol the monastery ; and 
the hamlet itself is generally but perhaps erroneously supposed 
to be indebted for its name to die scoruee or dross of certain 
old iron mines. The preparation of the plans and the super- 
intendence of lihe work were entrusted by the king to Juan 
Bautista de Toledo, a Spanish architect who had received most 
of his professional education in Italy. The first stone was laid 
in i^>ril 1563 ; and under the king’s personal inspection the work 
rapidly advanced. Abundant supplies of berroquena, a granite- 
like stone> Were obtained in the neighbourhood, and for rarer 
materials the resources of both the Old and the New World 
were put under contribution. The death of Toledo in 1567 
threatened a fatal blow at the satisfactoiy completion of the 
enterprise, but a worthy successor was found in Juan Herrera, 
Toledo’s favourite pupil, who adhered in the main to his master’s 
designs. On the 13th of September 1584 the last Stone of the 
masotiiy was laid, and the works were brought to a termination 
^593* Each successive occupant of the Spanish throne has 
done something, however slight, to the restoration or adornment 
of Philip’s eonvent-palace, and Ferdinand VII. (1 808-1 S33) did 
so much in this way that he has been called a second founder, 
in all its principal features, however, the Escorial remains what 
it was made by the genius of Toledo and Herrera working out 
the grand, if abnortnd, desires of their master. 

Tlie ground plan of the building ifr (estimated tu occupy an area 
of 396,782 sq. ft, and Ihe total atea of all th6 storeys would form 
a causeway i metre in breadth and 95 m. in length. There are 
seven towers, fifteen gateways and. according to l.os Santos, 
no fewer than 12,000 windows and doors. The general arrange- 
ment is shown by the accompanying plan. Entering by the main 
entrance the visitor finds himsdf in an atrium, called the Court 
of the Kings (Paiio de los reyes), from the i6th-centiiry statues 
of the kings of Judah, by Juan Bautista Monegro, which adorn 
the facade of the church. The sides of the atrium are unfortun- 
ately occupied by plain ungainly buildings five storeys in height, 
awkwardly accommodating th^selves to the upward slope of 
the ground. Of the grandeur of the church itself, however, 
there can be no question : it is the finest portion of the whole 
Escorial, and, according to Fergusson, deserves to rank as one 
of the great Renaissance churches of liurope. It is about 340 ft. 
from cast, to west by 200 from north to south, and thus occupies 
an area of about 70,000 sq. ft. The dome is 60 ft. in diameter, 
and its height at the centre is about 320 ft In glaring contrast 
to the bold and simple forms of the architecture, which belongs 
to the Doric style, were the bronze and marbles and pictures 
of the high altar, the masterpiece of the Milanese Giacomo 
Trezzo, almost ruined by the French in 1808. Directly under the 
altar is situated the pantheon or royal mausoleum, a ribhly 
decorated octagonal chamber with upwards of twenty niches, 
occupied by black marble urnas or sarcophagi, kept sacred for 
the dust cff kings or mothers of kings, There are the remains of 
Charles V, (1516-1556), of Philip IL, and of all their successors 
on the Spanish throne down to Ferdinand VIL, with the ex- 
ception of Philip V. (1700-1746) and Ferdinand VI. (1746-1759). 
Several of the sarcophagi arc still empty. For the other members 
of the royal family there is a separate vault, known as the Panteon 
de los Infantes^ or more familiarly by the dreadfully suggestive 
namo of El Ptidridero, The most interesting room in the palace 
is Philip IL’s cell, from which through an opening in the wall he 
could see the celebration of mass while too ill to leave his bed. 

The library, situated above the principal portico, was at one 
time one of the richest in Europe, comprising the king’s own 
collection, the extensive bequest of Diego de MendOea, Philip’s 
ambassador to Rome, the spoils of the emperor of Morocco, 
Muley Zidan (1603-16^) and various contributions from Con- 
vents, churches and cities. It suffered greatly in the fire of 1671, 
and haa since been impoverished by plunder and neglect Amc^ 
its curiosities still extant arc two New Testament Codioes of the 
xoth century and two of the txth ; various works by Alphoaso 
die Wise (1252-1284), a Virgil of the 14th centuty, a Koran of 
the 15th, &c. Of the Arabic manuscripts which it contained in 
the 17th century a catalogue was given in J. iL .Hettinger’s 
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Church 

1. Principal entrance and portico, 

2 . Court of the kiii^s {Pa(u> Ue los reyes), 

3. Vestibule of llu* cliurch. 

4. Choir of the seminarists. 

Centio of the church and projection of the 

dome. 

6. Greater chapel. 

7. High altar. 

8. Chapel of St John. 

9. Cliapel of St Michael. 

10. Chapel of St Maurice. 

11. Chapel of the Rosary. 

12. Tomb of Louisa Carlota. 

13. Chapel of the Patrocinio. 

Prompiuarium sive bibliotheca orientaliSy published at Heidelberg 
in 1658, and another in the 18th, in M. Casiri’s Bibliotheca 
Arabico’Hispanica (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770). Of the artistic 
treasures with which the Kscorial was gradually enriched, it is 
sufficient to mention’ the frescoes of Peregrin or Pellagrino Tibaldi, 
Luis de Carbajal, Bartolommeo Carducci or Carducho,and Luca 
Giordano, and the pictures of Titian, Tiatoretto and Velasquez. 
These paintmgs all date from the 15th or the r7th centUty. 
Many of those that are movable have been transferred to Madrid, 
and many others have perished by fire or sack. The conflagration 
of t67i, already mentioned, raged for fifteen days, and only the 
church, a part of the palace, and two towers escaped uninjured. 
Tn the whole buflding was exposed to the ravages of the 
French Soldiers under General La Houssaye. On the night of 


27. Old theological hall, 

28. Chamber of secrets. 

29. Old refectory. 

Lutrance to the college, 

31. College yard. 

Convent 

32. Clock tower. 

33. Principal cloister. 

34. Court of the evangelists^ 

35. Prior's cell. 

36. Archives. 

37. Old church. 

38. Visitors’ hall. 

39. Manuscript library. 

40. Convent refectory. 

the rst of October 1872, the college and seminary, a part of the 
palace and the upper library were devastated by fire ‘ but the 
damage was subsequently repaired'. ^In ,1885 the Conv^tual 
buildings were occupied by Augustinian monks. 

The reader will find a remarkable description of the emotional 
influence of the Escovial hi E. QuinetVs Vacances en Espagne (Paris, 
1846), and for historical and architectural details he may consult 
tJie following works Fray Juan de San Gerommo, Memotias 
sobre la fundacion del Escorial y su jahrioa^ ui the CaUccim ds 
docimcntos ineditos para la historia de Espaha. vol. vii. ; Y. de 
Herrera, Sumario y breve derlararinn de los dUenos y estampas de 
la iab. ^ S. Larencio el Real del Esomial (Madrid, 1389) ; J096 de 
Siguenea., Historia de la orden de San Geirorryno, &c. (Madrid, x 590) 


' Reduced from a large plan of the Escorial in the British Museum* 
Monasterio del Escoriaty published at Madrid in 1876. 


Views and Plan of the Escorial.’ 

14. Chapel of the Cristo de la huena muerte. 

15. Chapel of the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
10. Former Chapel of the Patrocinio, 

17. Sacristy. 

Pauace 

1 8. Principal court of the palace. 

79. Ladies’ tower. 

20. Court of the masks. 

21. Apartments of the royal childreni 

22. Royal oratory. 

23. Oratory where Philip 11 . died. 

Seminary 

24. Entrance to seminary. 

25. Classrooms. 

26. Old philosophical hall. 
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L. de Cabrera de Cordova, Felipe Segundo (Madrid, 1619) ; James 
Wadsworth, further Observations of the English Spanish Ptlgrime 
(London, 1629, 1630); Ilario Mazzorali de Cremona, Le Reedi 
Grandezze del Escuriale (Bologna, 1648) ; Dc los Santos, Descripcion 
del real monasterio^ &c. (Madrid, 1657) ; Andres Ximenes, Descripcion, 
&c. (Madrid, 1764) ; Y. Quevedo, liistoria del Real Monasterio, &c. 
(Madrid, 1849) ; A. Rotbndo, Hist, artistica, del monasterio de 
San Lorenzo (Madrid, 1856-1861) ; W. H. Prescott, Life of Philip II. 
(London, 1887) ; J. Fergusson, History of the Modern Styles of 
ArchiUctuH (London, 1891-1893) ; Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, Annals 
of the AfHsts of Spain (London, 1891), 

ESCOVEDO, JUAN DE {d. 1578), Spanish politician, secretary 
of Don John of Austria, and chiefly notable as having been the 
victim of one of the mysteries of the i6th century, began life 
in the household of Ruy Gomez de Silva, prince of Eboli, the 
most trusted minister of the early years of the reign of Philip II. 
By the will of the prince he was endowed for life with the post of 1 
Regidor, or legal reprelentative of the king in the municipality ! 
of Madrid. He was also associated with Antonio Perez as one of 
the secretaries who acted as the agents of the king in all dealings 
with the various governing boards which formed the Spanish 
administration. When Don John of Austria, after the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571, began to launch on a policy of self-seeking 
adventure, Escovedo was appointed as his secretary with the 
intention that he should act as a check on these follies. Un- 
happily for himself and for Don John he went heart and soul into 
all the prince’s sdicmes. He began to disobey orders from Madrid 
and became entangled in intrigues to manage or even to coerce 
the king. In July 1577, and contrary to the king’s orders, he 
came to Spain from Flanders, where Don John was then governor. 
It is said that he discovered the love intrigue between Antonio 
Perez and the widowed princess of Eboli, Ana Mendoza de la 
Cerda. This is, however, mere gossip and supposition. There can 
be no doubt that he was a busy intriguer, or that the king, acting 
on the then very generally accepted doctrine that the sovereign 
has a right to act for the public interest without regard to forms 
of law, gave orders to Antonio Perez that he was to be put out 
of the way. After two clumsy attempts had been made to poison 
him at Perez’s table, he was killed by bravos on the night of 
Easter Monday, the 31st of March 1578. According to an old 
tradition the murder took place outside the church of St Maria 
in Madrid, which was pulled down in 1868. 

See Caspar Muro, La Princesse d' Eboli (Paris, 1878) ; and W. H. 
Prescott, Reign of Philip IL (1855-59). 

ESCUINTLA, the capital of the department of Escuintla, 
Guatemala ; on the southern slope of the Sierra Madre, 45 m. 
S.W. of Guatemala city. Pop. (1905) about 12,000. Escuintla 
is locally celebrated for its hot mineral springs. It is the com- 
mercial centre of a fertile district, which produces coffee, cane- 
sugar and cocoa ; it has also a brisk transit trade in most of the 
products of Guatemala, owing to its position on the interoceanic 
railway between Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic and San Jose 
(30 m. S.) on the Pacific, A branch railway which goes westward 
to San Augustin meets this line at Escuintla. 

ESCUTCHEOE ( 0 . Fr. escucheon, esetesson, modern icusson^ 
through a Late Lat. form from Lat. scutum, shield), an heraldic 
termfor a shield with armorial bearings displayed (see Heraldry). 
The word is also applied to the shields used on tombs, in the 
spandrils of doors or in string-courses, and to the ornamented 
plates from the centre of which door-rings, knockers, &c., are 
suspended, or which protect the wood of the key-hole from the 
wear of the key. In medieval times these were often worked 
in a very beautiful manner. 

ESHER, WILLIAM BAUOL BRETT, ist Viscount (1817- 
1899), English lawyer and master of the rolls, was a son of the 
Rev. Joseph G. Brett, of Chelsea, and was born on the 13th of 
August 1817. He w'as educated at Westminster and at Caius 
College, (Cambridge. Called to the bar in 1840, he went the 
northern circuit, and became a Q.C. in 1861 On the death of 
Richard Cobden he unsuc^sfully contested Rochdale as a 
Cx)nservativc, but in 1866 ^ returned for Helston in unique 
circumstances. He and his opponent polled exactly the same 
number of votes, whereupon the mayor, as returning officer, 
gave his casting vpte for the Liberal candidate. As this vote 


was given after four o’clock, however, an appeal was lodged, 
and the House of Commons allowed both members to take their 
seats. Brett rapidly made his mark in the House, and in 1868 
he was appointed solicitor-general. On behalf of the crown he 
prosecuted the Fenians charged with having caused the Clerken- 
well explosion. In parliament he took a leading part in the 
promotion of bills connected with the administration of law and 
justice. He was (August 1868) appointed a justice in the court 
of common pleas. Some of his sentences in this capacity excited 
much criticism, notably so in the case of the gas stokers’ strike, 
when he sentenced the defendants to imprisonment for twelve 
months, with hard labour, which was afterwards reduced by 
the home secretary to four months. On the reconstitution of 
the court of appeal in 1876, Brett was elevated to the rank of a 
lord justice. After holding this position for seven years, he 
succeeded Sir George Jessel as master of tlie rolls in 1883. In 
1885 he was raised to the House of Lords as Baron Esher. He 
opposed the bill proposing that an accused person or his wife 
might give evidence in their own case, and supported the bill 
which empowered lords of appeal to sit and vote after their 
retirement. The Solicitors Act of 1888, which increased the 
powers of the Incorporated Law Society, owed much to his 
influence. In 1880 he delivered a remarkable speech in the 
House of Lords, deprecating the delay and expense of trials, 
which he regarded as having been increased by the Judicature 
Acts. Lord Esher suffered, perhaps, as master of the rolls from 
succeeding a lawyer of such eminence as Jessel. He had a 
caustic tongue, but also a fund of shrewd common sense, and 
one of his favourite considerations was whether a certain course 
was business ” or not. He retired from the bench at the close 
of i897,and a viscounty was conferred upon him on his retirement, 
a dignity never given to any judge, lord chancellors excepted, 
“ for mere legal conduct since the time of Lord Coke.” He 
died in London on the 24th of May 1899. 

Lord Esher was succeeded in the title by his only surviving 
son, Reginald Baliol Brett {h, 1852), who was secretary to the 
office of works from 1895 to 1902, but subsequently came into 
far greater public prominence in 1904 as chairman of the war 
office reconstitution committee after the South African War. 

ESHER, a township in the Epsom parliamentary division 
of Surrey, England, 14^ m. S.W. of London by the London 
& South Western railway (Esher and Claremont station). It 
is pleasantly situated on rising ground above the river Mole, 
3 m. from its junction with the Thames. To the north-west 
lie the grounds of Esher Place, Of the mansion-house founded 
by William of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester (r. 1450), in which 
Cardinal Wolscy resided for three or four weeks after his sudden 
fall from power in 1529, only the gatehouse remains. It is known 
as Wolscy’s Tower, but is apparently part of Waynflete’s founda- 
tion. A new mansion was erected in 1803. To the south is 
Claremont Palace, built by the great Lord Clive (17^) on the 
site of a mansion of Sir John Vanbrugh. In 1816 it was the 
residence of Princess Charlotte, wife of Prince (afterwards King) 
Leopold. She died here in 18x7, and on the death of her husband 
in 1865 the property passed to the crown. Louis Philippe, ex- 
king of the French, resided here from 1848 until his death in 
1850. In 1882 Claremont became the private property of Queen 
Victoria. Christ Church, Esher, contains fine memorials of 
King Leopold and others, and one of its three bells is said to 
have been brought from San Domingo by Sir Francis Drake. 
To the north near the railway station is Sandown Park, where 
important race meetings are held. Esher is included in the 
urban district of Esher and The Dittons, of which Thames 
Ditton is a favourite riverside resort. The whole district is 
largely residential. Pop. (1901) 9489. 

ESKER ( 0 . Irish eiscir), a local name for long mounds of 
glacial gravel frequently met with in Ireland. Eskers (the 
Swedish dsar) are among the occasionally puzzling relics of the 
British glacial period. They wind from side to side across 
glaciated country and have evidently been formed by channels 
upon or under the ice. “ Where streams of considerable size form 
tunnels under or in riie ice ^ese may become more or less filled 
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with washj and when the ice melta the aggraded channels appear 
as long ridges of gravel and sand known as eskers. It has been 
thought that similar ridges are sometimes formed in valleys 
cut in the ice from top to bottom, and even that they rise from 
gravel and sand lodged in super^glacial channels. The latter 
at least Ls probably rare, as the surface streams have usually 
high gradients, swift currents and smooth bottoms, and hence 
give little opportunity for lodgment. In the case of ice-^sheets, 
too, in which eskers are chiefly developed, there is usually no 
surface material except at the immediate edge, where the ice 
is thin and its layers upturned (T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. 
Salisbury, Geology, Processes and their Residts). Eskers are to be 
distinguished from kames (q»v.), 

ESKILSTUNA, a town of Sweden in the district (Idn) of 
Sddermanland, on the Hjelmar river, which unites lakes Hjelmar 
and Malar, 65 m, W. of Stockholm by rail Pop. (1900) 13,663. 
The place is mentioned in the 13th century, and is said to derive 
its name from Eskil, an English missionary who suflered martyr- 
dom on the spot. It rose into importance in the reign of Charles 
X., who bestowed on it considerable privileges, and gave the first 
impulse to its manufacturing activity. It is the chief seat in 
Sweden of the iron and steel industries, its cutlery being especi- 
ally noted, while damascened work is a specialty. There is 
a technical school for the metal industries. There are, in the 
town or its neighbourhood, great engineering, gun-making, and 
rolling and polishing works and breweries. The largest mechani- 
cal works are those of Munktell and Tunafors. The Karl Gustaf 
Stads rifle factory was established in 1814. 

ESKIMO, Eskimos or Esquimaux (a corruption of the Abnaki 
Indian Eskimantsic or the Ojibway Ashkimeq, both terms mean- 
ing “ those who eat raw flesh ” : they call themselves “ Innuit,” 
“ the people ”), a North American Indian people, inhabiting 
the arctic coast of America from Greenland to Alaska, and a small 
portion of the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait. On the American 
shores they are found, in broken tribes, from East Greenland 
to the western shores of Alaska — never far inland, or south of 
the region where the winter ice allows seals to congregate. 
Even on hunting expeditions they never travel more than 30 m. 
from the coast. Save a slight admixture of European settlers, 
they are the only inhabitants of both sides of Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. They extend as far south as about 50® N. lat. on 
the eastern side of America, and in the west to 60® on the eastern 
shore of Bering Strait, while 55® to 60® are their southern limits 
on the shore of Hudson Bay. Throughout all this range there 
are no other tribes save where the Kennayan and Ugalenze 
Indians (of western America) come down to the shore to fish. 
The Aleutians are closely allied to the Eskimo in habits and 
language. H. J. Rink divides the Eskimo into the following 
groups, the most eastern of which would have to travel nearly 
5000 m. to reach the most western ; (i) The East Greenland 
Eskimo, few in number, every year advancing farther south, and 
coming into contact with the next section. (2) The West 
Greenlanders, civilized, living under the Danish crown, and 
extending from Gape Farewell to 74® N. lat. (3) The Northern- 
most Greenlanders — the Arctic Highlanders of Sir John Ross — 
confined to Smith, Whale, Murchison and Wolstenholme Sounds, 
north of the Melville Bay glaciers. These — the most isolated 
and uncivilized of all the Eskimo — had no boats or bows and 
arrows until about 1868. (4) The Labrador Eskimo, mostly 
civilized. (5) The Eskimo of the middle regions, occupying the 
coasts from Hudson Bay to Barter Island, beyond Mackenzie 
river, inhabiting a stretch of country 2000 m. in length and 800 
in breadth. (6) The Western Eskimo, from Barter Island to the 
western limits in America. (7) The Asiatic Eskimo. 

The Eskimo are not a tail race, theij height vaiying from 
5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 10 in., but men of 6 ft. are met. Both men and 
women are muscular and active, the former often inclining to fat. 
The faces of both have a p)leasing, good-humoured expression, 
and not infrequently are even handsome. The typical face is 
broadly oyab flat,- with fat cheeks ; forehead not high, and 
ra^hiBf r^wtihg j teeth good, though, owing to the clwracter 
of the food, worn down to the gums m old age ; nose very flat ; 


eyes rather obliquely set, snail, black and bright ; head largish, 
and. covered with coarse blade hair, which the women h^ten 
up into a knot on the top, and the men clip in front and allow 
to hang loose and unkempt behind. Their skulls are of the 
mesocephalic type, the height being ^eater than the breadth ; 
aocording to Davis, 75 is ^e index of the latter and 77^ of the 
former. Some of the tribes slightly compress the skulls of their 
new-born children laterally (Hall), but this practice is a very 
local one. The men have usually a slight moustache, hit no 
whiskers, and rarely any beard The skin hasv generalty a 
“ bacony feel, and when cleaned of the smoke, gtease and other 
dirt — the accumulation of which varies acoordi^ to the age of 
the individual — is only so slightly brown that .red shows in the 
cheeks of the children and youhg women. The hands and feet 
are small and well formed. The Eskimo dress entirely in skins 
of the seal, reindeer, bear, dog, or even fox, the first two being, 
however, the most common. The men’s and women’s dress 
is much the same, a jacket suit, the trousers tucked into seal-skin 
boots. The jacket has a hood, which in cold weather is used 
to cover the head, leaving only the face exposed. The women’s 
jacket has a large hood for carrying a child and an absurd-looking 
tail behind, which is, however, usually tucked up. The women’s 
trousers are usually ornament^ with eider-duck neck feathers or 
embroidery of native dyed leather ; their boots, which are of 
white leather, or (in Greenland) dyed of various colours, reach 
over the knees, and in some tribes are very wide at the top, thus 
giving them an awkward appearance and a clumsy waddling walk. 
In winter two suits are worn, one with the hair inside, the other 
with it outside. They also sometimes wear shirts of bird-skins, 
and stockings of dog or young reindeer skins. Their clothes 
are very neatly made, fit beautifully, and are sewn with “ sinew- 
thread,” with a bone needle if a steel one cannot be had. In 
person the Eskimo are usually filthy, and never wash. Infants 
are, however, sometimes cleaned by being licked by their mother 
before being put into the bag of feathers which serves as their 
bed, cradle and blankets. 

In summer the Eskimo live in conical skin tents, and in winter 
usually in half-underground huts of stone, turf, earth and bones, 
entered by a long tunnel-like passive, whk^ can only be traversed 
on all fours. Sometimes, if residing temporarily at a place, 
they will erect neat round huts of blocks of snow with a sheet of 
ice for a window. In the roof are deposited their spare harpoons, 
&c. ; and from it is suspended the steatite basin-like lamp, the 
flame of which, the wick being of moss, serves as fire and light. 
On one side of the hut is the bench which lis used as sofa, seats 
and common sleeping place, The floor is usually very filthy, 
a pool of blood or a dead seal being often to l^ seen there. 
Ventilation is almost non-existent ; and after the lamp has blazed 
for some time, the heat is all but unbearable. In the summer 
the wolfish-looking dogs lie outside on the roof of the huts, 
in the winter in the tunnel-like passage just outside the family 
apartment. The Western Eskimo build their houses chiefly 
of planks, merely covered on the outside with green turf. The 
same Eskimo have, in the more populous places, a public room 
for meetings. “ Council chambers ” are also said to exist in 
Labrador, but are only known in Greenland by tradition. Some- 
times in south Greenland and in the Western Eskimo country 
the houses are made to accommodate several families, but as a 
rule each family has a house to itself. 

The Eskimo are solely hunters and fishers, and derive most 
of their food from the sea. Their countiy allows of no cultivation; 
and beyond a few berries, roots, &:c., they use no vegetable 
food. The seal, the reindeer and the whale supply the bulk 
of their food, as well as their clothing, light, fuel, and frequently 
also, when driftwood is scarce or unavailable, the material for 
various articles of domestic economy. Thus the Eskimo canoe 
is made of seal-skin stretched on a wooden or whalebone frame, 
with a hole in the centre for the paddler. It is driven by a bone- 
tipped double-bladed paddle. A waterproof skin or entrail 
dress is tightly fastened round the .mouth of the hole so that, 
should the canoe overturn, no water can enter. A skilful paddlor 
can turn a complete somersault, boat and all, through the water. 
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Ttie Eskimo women use a flat*bottomed skin luggage>boat. 
The Eskimo sledge is made of two runners of wood or bone-* 
even^ in one case on record, of frozen salmon (Madure)— united 
cross bars tied to the runners by hide tl^ngs, and drawn 
by from 4 to 8 dogs haniessed abreast Some of their weapons 
are ingenious—in particular, the harpoon, with its detaclmUe 
point to Whidi an inflated sealskin is fastened. When the quarry 
is struck, the floating skin serves to tire it out, marks its oourse, 
and buoyi it up when dead. The bird-spears, too, have a 
bladder attached, and points at the sides which strike the 
creatare should the spear*head fail to wound. An effective bow 
is made out of whale’s rib. Altogether, with meagre material 
the Eskimo show great skill in the manufacture of their weapons. 
Meat is sometimes boiled, hut, when it is frozen, it is often eaten 
raw. Blood, and thb half-digested contents of the reindeer’s 
paunch, aire also eaten ; and sometimes, but not habitually, 
blubber. As a rule this latter is too precious : it must be kept 
for winter fuel and light. The Eskimo are enormous caters ; two 
will easily dispose of a seal at a sitting ; and in Greenland, for 
instance, eaich individual has for his daily consumption, on an 
average, 2 ^ lb of ffesb with blubber, and i lb of hsh, besides 
muss^, berries, sea-weed, Ac., to which in the Danish settle- 
ments may be added 2 oz. of imported food. Ten pounds of 
ilesh, in addition to other food, is not uncommonly consumed 
in a day in time of plenty. A man will lie on his back and allow 
his wife to feed him with tit-bits of blubber and flesh until he is 
unable to move. 

The Eskimo cannot be strictly called a wandering race. 
They are nomadic only in so far that they have to move about 
from place to place during the Ashing and shooting season, 
foHwwmg the game in its migrations. They have, however, 
no regular property. They possess only the most necessary 
utensils and furniture, with a stock of provisions for less than 
one year ; and these possessions never exceed certain limits 
fixed' upon by tradition or custom , Dong habit and the necessities 
of their life have also compelled those having food to share 
with those having none— a custom which, with others, has 
conduced to the stagnant conditions of Eskimo society and to 
their utter improvidence. 

Their ihtelhgenoe is considerable, as their implements and 
folk-tales abundantly prove. They display a taste for music, 
cartography and drawing, display no small amount of humour, 
are quick at picking up peculiar traits in strangers, and are 
painmlly acute in detecting the weak points or ludicrous sides 
of their character. They are eiccelknt mimics and easily learn 
the dances and songs of the Europeans, as well as their games, 
such as chess and draughts. They gamble a little — but in 
moderation, f&t the E^mo, though keen traders, have a deep- 
rooted antipathy to speculation. When they offer anything for 
sale— say At a ^Danhii settlement in Greenland— th^ always 
leave it to' the buyer to settle the price. They 'have also a dislike 
to bind themselt^ by contract. Hence it was long before the 
Eskimo in Greenland could be induced to enter into European 
service, though when they do ,thcy pass to almost the opposite 
extreme— they have no will of th^ own. Public licentiousness 
or indecency is rare among them. In their private life ^ir 
morality is, however, not hi^. The women ore especially erring ; 
and in Greenland, at places where strangers visit, their extreme 
laxity of morals, and their utter wamt of shame, are not more 
remarkable than the entire absehdc of jealousy or self-respect 
dfi the part df their and relatives. Theft in Green- 

land IS almost unknown ; but the wild Eskimo make very free 
with strangers' goods — though it must be allowed that the value 
they attach to nie articles stolen is some excuse for the thieves. 
Among themselves, on the other hand, they are very honest — 
a result df their being so much under the control of puHic opinion. 
Lying is said'^to bejus common a trait of the Eskimo as of other 
savages in ftreir dealings v^h Europeans. Th^ have naturally 
not made any figure in iiteraiture. Their foBc-lore is, however, 
extensive, and i&at collected by I>r Rink Shows considerable 
rmaginatidn and no mean talent on the part of the story-tellers. 
In Greenland and Labrador most of the natives have been taught 


by the misstonaries to read and write in their own language. 
Altogether, the literature published in the Eskimo tongue is 
considerable. Most of it has been printed in Denmark, but 
some has been ‘‘ set up ’' in a small printing-office in Green- 
Iwd, from which about 280 sheets have issued, beside many 
lithographic prints. A journal (Atuagofildliutit nalinginarmik 
iusarumdndsassumik univkat, “ something for reading, 
accounts of all entertaining sut^cts ”) has been published 
since i86x. 

The Eskimo in Greenland and Labrador are, with few excep- 
tions, nominally at least, Christians. The native religion is a 
vague animism and consists of a belief in good and evil spirits, 
limited each to its own sphere ; in a Heaven and Hell ; and a 
childish faith is placed in the native wizards, who are regarded 
as intermediaries between mankind and the spirit-powers. 
The worship of the whale-spirit, so important a factor in their 
daily economy, is prevalent. 

As regards language, the idiom spoken from Greenland to 
north-eastern Siberia is, with a few exceptions, the same ; any 
difference is only that of dialect. It differs from the whole group 
of European languages, not merely in the sound of the words, 
but more especially, according to Rink, in the construction. 
Its most remarkable feature is that a sentence of a European 
language is expressed in Eskimo by a single word constructed 
out of certain elements, eaoh of which corresponds m some 
degree to one of our words. One specimen comroonly given 
to visitors to Greenland may suffice : Savigiksimanartokasuar^ 
omaryotittogog, which is equivalent to “ He says that you also 
will go away quickly in like manner and buy a pretty knife.” 
Here is one word serving in the place of 17. It is maiie up as 
follows : Savig a knife, tk pretty, sini buy, ariartok go away, 
asuar hasten, omar wilt, y in like manner, oiit thou, tog also, 
og he says. 

The Eskimo have no chiefs or political and military rulers. 
Fabricius concisely described them in his day : “ Sine Deo, 
domim, reguniur consuetudine.** The government is mainly a 
family one, though a man distinguished for skill in the chase, 
and for strength and shrewdness, often has considerable power 
in the village. No political or social tie is recognized between 
the villages, though general good-fellowship seems to mark 
their relations. They never go to war with each other ; and 
though revengeful and apt to injure an enemy secretly, they 
rarely Cbme to bbws, and are morbidly anxious not to give 
offence. Indeed, in their intercourse with each other, all Eskimo 
indulge in much hyperbolical compUment. But they arc not 
without courage. On the Coppennine and Mackenzie rivers, 
where they sometimes come into collision with their American- 
Indian kinsmen, they fight fiercely. Polygamy is rare, but the 
rights of divorce and re-marriage are unrestricted. The Eskimo 
have intricate rules governing the ownership of property ami 
the rights of Ihe hunter. As a race they are singularly un- 
demonstrative. When they met each other they used to rub 
noses tcygether, but this, though a common custom still among 
Ihe wild Eskimo, is entirely abandoned in Greenland except 
for the petting of children. There is, in Greenland at least, 
no national mode of salutatiom, either on meeting or parting. 
When a guest enters a house, commonly not the least sign is 
made either by him or his host. On leaving a place they some- 
times say “ infivdluaritBe,” ».e. live well, and to a European 
'' apomiakinatit,” i,e. do not hurt thy head, viz. against the 
up^r part of the doorway. The F^kimo, excluding the few on 
the Asiatic coast, are estimated at about 29,000. 

BiSLiooxArnY. — ^Dr H. T. Rink, Tales and Traditions of ike 
Eskimo (1875); Danisk dreenland ; its People and its Products 
(1877) ; rw6fl5^i&87) ; J. Richardson, Polar B-egions (1861), 

bp. 29(8-331 ; Sir Qements MarMxam, Papers of the R. G. S. 

(1875), pp. 163-232 ; Simpson, ibid, bp. 233-275 I “ Hans Hendriks 
the Eskimo’s Memoirs/' Geographical Magazine (Feb. 1878, et Bcq.) ; 
Fridtjof Nansen, Eskimo Life \i 994 ) ; R- E- Northward over 

the Groat lee, vol. i. appendix ii. ; F. Boas, " The Central Eskimp.” 
Surth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology :(i884->i885) ; J. Murdoch, 
" The Point Barrow Eskimo,” Ninth Annual Report (1887-1888) ; 
E. W. Nrisott, " The Bskimo.ahout Bering StreH;/* Eighteenth Annual 
Report, pArt 1 (1896-1897). 
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lttKii 4 HBHll, a town of Asia Mklorj in the Kutakh sanjak of 
the Bnisa (Rhudavendikiar) vilayet. It is a station on the 
•Haidar Pasha-Angora railway, m. from the former and 
164 m. from Angora, and 'the junction for 'Konia ; and is situated 
on the right bai^ of the Pursak S« {Teninis\ a tributary of the 
Sakaria, at the foot of the hilb that border the broad treeless 
vaiBey. Pop. 20,000 (Moslems 1 5^000, Christians 5000). Eski- 
Shehr, «>. the old town,’* lies about a mile from the ruins of 
the ancient Phrygian Dorylaeum. The latter is mentioned in 
connexion with the wars of Lysimachus and Antigonus (about 
302 B.C.), and frequently figures in Byzantine history as an 
imperial residence and military rendezvous. It was the scene 
of the defeat of the Turks under Kilij -Arslan by the crusaders in 
1097, and fell finally to the Turks of Konia in 1176. The town is 
divided by a small stream into a commercial quarter on low 
ground, in which are the bazaars, khans and the hot sulphur 
springs (122® F.) which are mentioned as early as the 3rd century 
by Athenaeus ; and a residential quarter on the higher ground. 
The town is noted for its good climate, the Pursak Su for the 
abundance of its fish, and the plain for its fertility. About 18 m. 
to the E. are extensive deposits of meerschaum. The clay is 
partly manufactured into pipes in the town, but the greater 
proportion finds its way to Europe and especially to Germany. 
The annual output is valued at £272,000. 

See Murray's Hdhk. to Asia Minor (1803) ; V. Cuinet, Turquie 
d*Asii (Paris, 1894). 

ESMARCH, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON (1823- 
1908), German surgeon, was bom at Tdnning, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, on the 9th of January 1823. He studied at Kiel and 
Gottingen, and in 1846 became B. R. K. von Langenbeck’s 
assistant at the Kiel surgical hospital. He served in the ^hleswig- 
Holstein War of 1848 as junior surgeon, and this directed his 
attention to the subject of military surgery. He was taken 
prisoner, but afterwards exchanged, and was then appointed 
as surgeon to a field hospital. During the truce of 1849 he 
qualified os Frivaidficent at Kiel, but on the fresh outbreak of 
war he returned to the troops and was promoted to the rank of 
senior surgeon. In 1854 he became director of the surgical 
clinic at Kiel, and in 1857 head of the general hospital and 
professor at the university. During the Schleswig-Holstein War 
of 1864 Esmarch rendered good service to the field hospitals 
of Flensbuig, Sundewitt and Kiel. In 1866 he was called to 
Berlin as member of the hospital commission, and also to take 
the superintendence of the surgical work in the hospitals there. 
When the Franco-German War broke out in 1870 he was appointed 
surgeon-general to the army, and afterwards consulting surgeon 
at the great military hospital near Berlin, In 1872 he married 
Princess Henrietta of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg, aunt of the Empress Auguste Victoria. In 1887 a patent 
of nobility was conferred on him. He died at Kiel on the 23rd 
of February 1908. Esmarch was one of the greatest authorities 
on hospital management and military surgery. His Handbuch 
der kriegsckirurgischen Technik was written for a prize offered by 
the empress Augusta, on the occasion of the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1877, for the best handbook for the battlefield of surgical 
appliances and operations. This book is illustrated by admirable 
diagrams, showing the different methods of bandaging and 
dressing, as well as the surgical operations as they occur on the 
battlefield. Esmarch himself invented an apparatus, which 
bears his name, for keeping a limb nearly bloodless during 
amputation. No part of Esmarch^s work is more widely known 
than that which deals witl|t'“ First Aid,” his First Aid on the 
Battlefield and First Aid t&^^the Injured being popular manuals 
on the subject. The latter if the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered by him in to a ” Samarium School,” the first of 
the kind in Germany, founded by Esmarch in i88x, in imitation 
of the St Tohn^g Ambiflance classes which had been organized 
in Engkmd in 1878. These lectures were very generally adopted 
as a manual for first aid students, edition after edition having 
been cal^ for, and they have been translated into numerous 
languagOB, the Enl^ish version being the work of H.R.H. Princess 
Cbristien. No ambulance course would be complete without it 
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demonstration of the Esmarch bandage. It is a three-sided piece 
of linen or cotton, of which the base measures 4 ft and the sides 
2 ft. 10 in. It can be used folded or open, and applied in thirty- 
two different ways. It answem evmy purpose ior Semparary 
dressing and fxel(i*work, while its great recommendation la that 
the means for making it are always at hand. 

ESNA, or Esnbh, a town of Upper E^pt on the W. bank of 
the Nile, 454 m. S.S.E. of Cairo by rail, meradway statioii being 
on the opposite side of the river. Pop. (1897) 16,000, mostly 
Copts. Esna, one of the healthiest towns m E^pt» is noted for 
its manufactures of pottery and its large grain 4ind live stock 
markets. It formerly had a laige trade with the Sudan. A 
caravan road to the south goes through the. oasis of Kuikur. 
The trade, ahnost stopped by the MahSst Wars, is now largely 
diverted by railway and steamboat routes. There is,, however, 
considerable traffic with the oasis of Khairga, which lies almost 
due west of the town. Nearly in the centre of the town is the 
Ptolemaic and Roman temple of the ram-headed Khnum, 
almost buried in rubbish and houses. The interior of the pronaos 
is accessible to tourists, and contains the latest known hiero- 
glyphic inscription, dating from the reign of Decius (a.d. 249-251). 
With Khnum are associated the goddesses Sati and Neith. In 
the neighbourhood are remains of Coptic buildings, including a 
subterranean church (discovered 1895) in the de.s6rt half a mile 
beyond the limits of cultivation. The name Esna is from the 
Coptic Sne. By the Greeks the place was called Latopolis, from 
the worship here of the latus fish. In the persecutions Under 
Diocletian a.d. 303, the Christians of Esna, a numerous body, 
suffered severely. In later times the town frequently served as a 
place of refuge for political exiles. The so-called Esna baarrage 
across the Nile (built 19 g6~i9o 8) is 30 m. higher up stream at 
Edfu. 

ESOTERIC, having an inner or secret meaning. This term, 
and its correlative exoteric,” were first applied m the ancient 
Greek mysteries to those who were initiated («rw, within) and 
to those who were not (e^a>, outside), Tespectively; It was then 
transferred to a supposed distinction drawn by certain phil- 
osophers between the teaching given to the whole oirde of their 
pupils and that containing a h^her and secret philosophy which 
was reserved for a select number of specially advanced or 
privileged disciples. This distinction was ascribed bv Lucian 
(Vft, Auct, 26) to Aristotle (^.t>.), who, however, aises l^^aTepLKol 
koyoi {Nic, Ethics) merely of ” popular treatises.” It was prob- 
ably adapted by the Pythagoreans and was also attributed to 
Plato. In the sense of mystic it is used of a secret doctrine of 
theosophy, supposed to have been traditional among certain 
disciples of Buddhism. 

^ ESPAGNOLS SUR MER, LES, the name given to the naval 
victory gained by King Edward III. of Engird over a Spanish 
fleet off Winchelsea, on the 29th of August 1350. Spanish ships 
had fought against England as Ibe allies or mercenaries of Ftaace, 
and there had been instances of piratical violence between the 
trading ships of both nations. A ^)anish merdiant fleet was 
loading cargoes in the Flemish ports to be carried to the Basque 
coast. The ships were armed and had warships with them. 
They were all under the command of Don Carlos de la Cerda, a 
soldier of fortune who belonged to a branch of the Castilian 
royal family. On its way to Flanders the SpoEnish fleet had 
captured a number of English trading ships, and had thrown 
the crews overboard. Piratiad violence and massacre of this 
kind was then universal on the sea. ^On the loth of August, 
when the king was at Rotherhitftie, he announced lus intention 
of attacking the Spaniards on their way home. The rendezvous 
of his fleet was at Winchelsea, and thither the king went by land, 
accompanied by his wife and her ladies, by his sons, the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt, as well as bv many nobles. The 
ladies were placed in a convent and the king embarked on his 
flagship, the Cog Thomas,” on the 28th (d August. The English 
fleet did not put to sea but remained at anchor, waiting for the 
appearance of the l^paniards. Its strength is not known with 
certainty, but Stow puts it at 50 ships and pinnaces. Carlos 
de la Cerda was obviously well disposed to give the king a meeting. 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Giannel But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 large ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries— mostly crossbowmen— in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
. down boldly on King Edward’s ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spamrds hove in sight, the king was sitting on the 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another’s 
health, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out. 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king’s own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such violence that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ Cog Thomas ” 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the deck of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas ” went to 
the bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
La Cerda’s crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel called “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king’s 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged off by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi ’ ’ would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
and cut the halyards of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of Uie enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
his own vessel, and abo the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of La Salle du Roi,” we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with ” the Spaniards on the sea ” is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of. his wife, Philippa 
of Hainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who had been present, and dwells as usual on the 
“ chiviry ” of his patrons. See his Chfoniqms, iv. 91. (D. H.) 

ESPALIER (a French word, derived from the Ital. spalliera, 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against ; the word is 
ultimately the same as epauliere, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on which fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, . particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of larch or other wood, iron and metal 
rails being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a wall. {See Horticulture.) 

ESPARTERO, BALDcAmERO (1792-1S79), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergwa, Count Luchana, knight of 
the Toison d’Or, &c. &c., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
bom at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to^ht against the armies of Napoleon 
I. In 1811 Espar^ro was .l^pointed a lieutenant of En^neers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a line regiment* In 1^15 he went to America/OS a captain under 
General Morillu, who had been made commauder-in-chief ; to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was made major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put on end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arms, remained under a cloud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacinta 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of the 19th century. Espartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the most ardent defenders 
of the rights of his daughter, Isabella II. Tht government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com- 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divisional command, and then made a lieutenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a gueriUero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by his daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
he never dLsgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-m-chief of the northern army on 
the 17th of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui. His military duties at the head of the 
principal national army did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his populaurity among the lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao. His troops included the 
British legion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espartero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist officers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara ; only the irreconcikbles led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled ” El 
pacificador de Espana,” was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At tho close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Espartero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamimio ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal’s accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became' virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and resigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met they elected 
Espartero regent by 179 votes to loj-in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardiaii of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, giving special attention to the re- 
oiganization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the church, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing the 
dmma, or tenths. He suppressed the Republican risings with 
aa much severity as he the militory pronunciamientos of 
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Generals Concha and Diego de Leon. The latter was shot in 
Madrid. Espartero crushed with much energy a revolutionary 
rising in Barcelona, but on his return to Madrid was so coldly 
welcomed that he perceived that his prestige was on the wane. 
The advanced Progressists coalesced with the partisans of the 
ex-regent Christina to promote pronunciamientos in Barcelona 
and many cities. The rebels declared Queen Isabel of age, and, 
led by General Narvaez, marched upon Madrid. Espartero, 
deeming resistance useless, embarked at Cadiz on the 30th of 
July 1843 for England, and lived quietly apart from politics 
until 1848, when a royal decree restored to him all his honours 
and his seat in the senate. He retired to his house in Logroho, 
which he left six years later, in 1854, when called upon by the 
queen to take the lead of the powerful Liberal and Progressist 
movement which prevailed for two years. The old marshal 
vainly endeavoured to keep his own Progressists within bounds 
in the Cortes of 1854-1856, and in the great towns, but their 
excessive demands for reforms and liberties played into the 
hands of a clerical and reactionary court and of the equally 
retrograde governing classes. The growing ambition of General 
O’Donnell constantly clashed with the views of Espartero, until 
the latter, in sheer disgust, resigned his premiership and left for 
Logroho, after warning the queen that a conflict was imminent 
between O’Donnell and the Cortes, backed by the Progressist 
militia. O’Donnell’s pronunciamienio in 1856 put an end to the 
Cortes, and the militia was disarmed, after a sharp struggle in 
the streets of the capital. After 1856 Espartero resolutely 
declined to identify himself with active politics, though at every 
stage in the onward march of Spain towards more liberal and 
democratic institutions he was asked to take a leading part. 
He refused to allow his name to be brought forward as a candidate 
when the Cortes of 1868, after the Revolution, sought for a ruler. 
Espartero, strangely enough, adopted a laconic phrase when 
successive governments on their advent to power invariably 
addressed themselves to the venerable champion of liberal 
ideas. To all— to the Revolution of 1868, the Constituent 
Cortes of 1869, King Amadeus, the Federal Republic of 1873, 
the nameless government of Marshal Serrano in 1874, the 
Bourbon restoration in 1875 — he simply said: “ Cumplase la 
voluntad nacional ” (“ Let the national will be accomplished”). 
King Amadeus made him prince of Vergara. The Restoration 
raised a statue to him near tlie gate of the Retiro Park in Madrid. 
Spaniards of all shades, except Carlists and Ultraraontanes, paid 
homage to his memory when he passed away at his Logroho 
residence on the 8th of January 1879. His tastes were singularly 
modest, his manners rather reserved, but always kind and con- 
siderate for humble folk. He was a typical Spanish soldier- 
politician, though he had more of the better traits of the soldier 
bom and bred than of the arts of the statesman. His military 
instincts did not always make it easy for him to accommodate 
himself to courtiers and professional politicians. (A. E. H.) 

ESPARTO, or Spanish Grass, Siipa tenacissima, a grass 
resembling the ornamental feather-grass of gardens. It is 
indigenous to the south of Spain and the north of Africa (where 
it is known as Haifa or Alfa), and is especially abunc^t in the 
sterile and rugged parts of Murcia and Valencia, and in Algeria, 
flourishing best in sandy, ferruginous soils, in dry, sunny situa- 
tions on the sea coast. Pliny {N.H. xix. 2) described what 
appears to have been the same plant under the name of spartum, 
whence the designation campus spartarius for the region sur- 
rounding New Carthage. It attains a height of 3 or 4 ft. The 
stems are cylindrical, and clothed with short hair, and grow in 
clusters of from 2 to 10 ft. in circumference ; when young they 
serve as food for cattle, but after a few years’ growth acquire 
great toughness of texture. The leaves vary from 6 in. to 3 ft in 
length, and are grey -green in colour ; onACCOunt of their tenacity 
of fibre and flexibility they have for centuries been employed 
for the making of ropes, sandals, baskets, mats and other articles. 
Ships’ cables of esparto, being light, have the quality of floating 
on water, and have long been in use in the Spanish navy. 

Esparto leaves contain 56 % by weight of fibre, or about 10 % 
more than straw, and hence have come into requisition as 
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a substitute for linen rags in the manufacture of paper. For 
this purpose they were first utilized by the French, and in 1857 
were introduced into Great Britain. When requirkl for paper- 
making the leaves should be gathered before they are quite 
matured ; if, however, they are obtained too young, they furnish 
a paper having an objectionable semi-transparent appearance. 
The leaves are gathered by hand, and from 2 to 3 cwt. 
may be collected in a day by a single labourer. They are 
generally obtained during ^e diy summer months, as at other 
times their adherence to the stems is so firm as often to cause 
the uprooting of the plants in the attempt to remove them. 
Esparto may be raised from seed, but cannot be harvested fqr 
twelve or fifteen years after sowing. 

a\nother grass, Lygeum Spartum, with stifl rush-likc leaves, 
growing in rocky soil on the high plains of countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, especially of Spain and Algeria, is also a 
source of esparto. 

For the processes of the paper manufacturer esparto is used in 
the dry state, and without cutting ; roots and flowers and stray 
weeds are first removed, and the material is then boiled with 
caustic soda, washed, and bleached with chlorine solution. 
Sundry experiments have been made to adapt esparto for use in 
the coarser textile fabrics. Messrs A. Edger and B. Proctor 
in 1877 directed attention to the composition of the slag resulting 
from the burning of esparto, which they found to be strikingly 
similar to that of average medical bottle glass, the latter yielding 
on analysis 66*3 % of silica and 25-1 % of alkalies and alkaline 
earths, and the sl^ 64*6 and 27*45 % of the same respectively. 

ESPERANCE, a small seaport on a fine natural harbour on the 
south coast of West Australia, 275 m. north-east from Albany. 
It is a summer resort, and in the neighbourhood are interesting 
caves. Its importance as a seaport is due to its being on the high 
road between the eastern states and the gold-fields, ^d the 
nearest place for the shipment of gold from the Coolgardie fields. 

BSPBRANTOy an artificial international auxiliary language 
(see Universal Languages), first published in 1887, seven years 
after the appearance of its predecessor Volapiik (^.w.), which it 
has now completely supplanted. Its author was a Russian 
physician, Dr L. Zamenhof, bom in 1859 at Bielostok, where the 
spectacle of the feuds of the four races— each speaking different 
languages — which inhabit it (Russians, Poles, Germans and Jews) 
at an early date suggested to him the idea of remedying the evil 
by the introduction of a neutral language, standing apart from 
the existing national languages. His first idea was to resuscitate 
some dead language. Then he tried to construct a new language 
on an a priori basis. At the same time he made what he appears 
to have considered the great discovery that the bulk of the 
vocabulary of a language consists not of independent roots, but 
of compounds and derivatives formed from a comparatively 
small number of roots. 

At first he tried to construct his roots a priori by arbitrary 
combinations of letters. Then he fell back on the plan of taking 
his roots ready-made from existing languages, as the inventor of 
Volapiik had done before him. But instead of taking them 
mainly from one language, he has selected them from the chief 
European languages, but not impartially. Like all inventors of 
artificial languages, he is more ready to experiment with foreign 
languages than with his own ; and hence the Slavonic roots m 
Esperanto are much less numerous than those taken from the 
other European languages. Here his choice has been to some 
extent guided by considerations of intemationality, although he 
has not fully grasped the importance of the principle of maximum 
intemationality, so well wtirked out in the latest rival of Esper- 
anto — Idiom Neutral (see Universal Languages). Thus he 
adopts a large number of international words — generally un- 
altered except in spelling — such as tealtj tabaka even when it 
would be easy to fomi equivalent terms from the roots already 
existing in the language. Where there is no one international 
word, he selects practically at random, keeping, however, a 
certain balance between the Romance words, taken chiefly from 
Latin {tamen) and French {trotuar), on the one hand, and the 
Germanic on the other hand, the latter being taken sometimes 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Giannel But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 large ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries— mostly crossbowmen— in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
. down boldly on King Edward’s ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spamrds hove in sight, the king was sitting on the 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another’s 
health, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out. 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king’s own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such violence that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ Cog Thomas ” 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the deck of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas ” went to 
the bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
La Cerda’s crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel called “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king’s 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged off by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi ’ ’ would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
and cut the halyards of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of Uie enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
his own vessel, and abo the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of La Salle du Roi,” we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with ” the Spaniards on the sea ” is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of. his wife, Philippa 
of Hainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who had been present, and dwells as usual on the 
“ chiviry ” of his patrons. See his Chfoniqms, iv. 91. (D. H.) 

ESPALIER (a French word, derived from the Ital. spalliera, 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against ; the word is 
ultimately the same as epauliere, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on which fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, . particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of larch or other wood, iron and metal 
rails being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a wall. {See Horticulture.) 

ESPARTERO, BALDcAmERO (1792-1S79), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergwa, Count Luchana, knight of 
the Toison d’Or, &c. &c., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
bom at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to^ht against the armies of Napoleon 
I. In 1811 Espar^ro was .l^pointed a lieutenant of En^neers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a line regiment* In 1^15 he went to America/OS a captain under 
General Morillu, who had been made commauder-in-chief ; to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was made major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put on end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arms, remained under a cloud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacinta 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of the 19th century. Espartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the most ardent defenders 
of the rights of his daughter, Isabella II. Tht government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com- 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divisional command, and then made a lieutenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a gueriUero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by his daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
he never dLsgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-m-chief of the northern army on 
the 17th of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui. His military duties at the head of the 
principal national army did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his populaurity among the lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao. His troops included the 
British legion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espartero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist officers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara ; only the irreconcikbles led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled ” El 
pacificador de Espana,” was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At tho close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Espartero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamimio ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal’s accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became' virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and resigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met they elected 
Espartero regent by 179 votes to loj-in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardiaii of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, giving special attention to the re- 
oiganization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the church, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing the 
dmma, or tenths. He suppressed the Republican risings with 
aa much severity as he the militory pronunciamientos of 
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Bibliography. — J. Perez de Guzmftn*a edition of Marcos de 
Obwgdn (Barcelona, i88i) includes a valuable introduction; lio 
Claretie, L$ Sam romancier (Paris, 1890), discusses exhaustively 
the question 01 Le Sage's indebtedness to Espinel. For some 
previously unpublished poems see Pedro Salv 4 y Median, Catdtogo 
de la hibUoHca de Salvd (Valencia, 1872). 

ESFIRITO SANTO, a maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. 
by Bahia, E. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Rio de Janeiro, and 
W. by Minas Geraes. Pop. (1890) 135,997 ; (1900) 209,783 ; 
area, 17,316 sa m. With the exception of Sergipe it is the 
smallest of the Brazilian states. The western border of the state 
is traversed by low ranges of mountains forming a northward 
continuation of the Serra do Mar. Tlie longest and most 
prominent of these ranges, which are for the most part the eastern 
escarpments of the great Brazilian plateau, is the Serra dos 
Aymores, which extends along fully two-thirds of the western 
frontier. Farther S. the ranges are much broken and extend 
partly across the state toward the seaboard ; the more prominent 
are known as the Serra do Espiigfto, Serra da Chibata, Setra dos 
Pilfifes and Serra dos Purys. The eastern and larger part of 
the state belongs to the coastal plain, in great part low and 
swampy, with large areas of sand barrens, and broken by isolated 
groups and ranges of hills. With the exception of these sandy 
plains the country is heavily forested, even the mountain sides 
being covered with vegetation to their summits. The northern 
and southern parts are fertile, but the central districts are 
comparatively poor. The coastal plain comprises a 'sandy, 
unproductive belt immediately on the coast, back of which 
is a more fertile tertiary plain, well suited, near the higher 
country, to the production of sugar and cotton. The inkind 
valleys and slopes arc very fertile and heavily forested, and 
much of the Brazilian export of rosewood and other cabinet 
woods is drawn from this state. There is only one good bay on 
the coast, that of Espirito Santo, on which the port of Victoria 
is situated. The river-mouths are obstructed by sand bars and 
admit small vessels only. The principal rivers of the state arc 
the Mucury, which rises in Minas Geraes and forms the boundary 
line with Bahia, the Itaunas, Sfto Domingos, Sfto Malheus, Doce, 
Timbuhy, Santa Maria, Jucii, Benevente, Itapemirim, and 
Itabapoana, the last forming the boundary line with Rio de 
Janeiro. The Doce, Sfto Matheus, and Itapemirim rise in 
Minas Geraes and flow entirely across the state. The lower 
courses of these rivers are generally navigable, that of the Rio 
Docc for a distance of 90 m. The climate of the coastal zone 
and deeper valleys is hot, humid and unhealthy, malarial 
fevers being prevalent. In the higher country the temperature 
IS lower and the climate is healthy. Espirito Santo is almost 
exclusively agricultural, sugar-cane, coffee, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
mandioca and tropical fruits being the principal products. 
Agriculture is in a very backward condition, however, and the 
state is classed as one of the poorest and most unprogressive 
in the republic. The rivers and shallow coast waters are well 
stocked with fish, but there are no fishing industries worthy of 
mention. There arc three railway lines in operation in the state 
—one running from Victoria to Cachoeira do Itapemirim (50 m.), 
and thence, by another line, to Santo Eduardo in Rio de Janeiro 
(58 m.), where connexion is made with the Leopoldina system 
running into the national capital, and a third running north- 
westerly from Victoria to Diamantina, Minas Geraes, about 450 m. 
The chief cities and towns of the state, with their popula- 
tions in 1890, are Victoria, SSo Matheus (municipality, 7761) 
on a river of the same name 16 m. from the sea, Serra (munici- 
pality, 6274), Guarapary (municipality, 5310)? a small port S. 
by W. of the capital, Conceiefto da Barra (municipality, 5628), 
the port of Sfto Matheus and Cachoeira do Itapemirim (4049), an 
important commercial centre in the south. 

Espirito Santo formed part of one of the original captaincies 
which were given to Vasco Fernandes Coutinho by the Portuguese 
crown. The first settlement (1535) was at the entra,nce to the 
bay of Espirito Santo, and its name was afterwards given to the 
bay and captaincy. It once included the municipality of 
Campos, now belonging to the state of Rio de Janeiro. 

The islands of Trinidade and Martim Vaz, which lie about 
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71^ m. E. of Victoria, belong politically to this state. They are 
uninhabited, but considerable importance is attached to the 
former because Great Britain has twice attempted to take 
possession of it. It rises 1200 ft. above sea^level and is about 
6 m. in circumlerenOe, but it has no value other than that of 
an ocean cable station. An excellent description of this singular 
island is to be found in E. F. Knight^s Cruise of the ^ Akrte ” 
(London, 1895). 

ESraONCEDA, mt IGNACia JAflBR ORIOL BMOAiR* 
NAGI6N DB (x8<^i842), Spanish poet, son of an officer in the 
Bourbon regiment, was bom at or near Ataendraiejo de los 
Barros on the zsth of March 1808. On the of the war he 
was sent to the preparatory school of artilloiy «it Scgovia> and 
later became a pupil of the poet Lista, then professor oUiterature 
at St Matthew’s College in Madrid. In his fourteenth year 
he had attracted his master’s attenti(^ by his verses, and had 
joined a secret society. Sentenced to five years’ seclusion in the 
Franciscan convent at Guadsdajara, he began an epic poem 
entitled Pelayoy of which fragments survive. He escaped (to 
Portugal and thence to England, where he found the famoixs 
Teresa whom he had met at Lisbon ; here, too, he became a 
student of Shakespeare, Milton and Byron. In *830 he eloped 
with Teresa to Paris, took part in the July revolution, and soon 
after joined the raid of Chapalangarra on Navarre. In 1833 he 
returned to Spain and obtained a commission in the queen’s 
guards. This, however, he soon forfeited by a political song, 
and he was banished to Cuellar, where he wrote a poor hovel 
entitled Sancho Saldana 6 el Castellano de Cuellar (1834). He 
took an active part in the revolutionary risings of 1835 and 
1836, and, on the accession to power of the Liberal party in 
1840, was appointed secretary of legation at the Hague; in 
1842 he was elected deputy for Almeria. and seemed likely to 
play a great part in parliamentapr life. But his constitution was 
undermined, and, after a short illness, he died at Madrid on the 
23rd of May 1842. His poems, first published in 1840, at once 
gained for him a reputation which still continues undiminxshed. 
The influence of Byron pervades Espronceda’s life and work. 
It is present in an ambitious variant on the Don Juan legend, 
El Estudiante de Salamancay Elvira’s letter being obviously 
modelled on Julia’s letter in Don Juan ; the Cancidn dd Pirata 
is suggested by The Corsair ; and the Byronic inspiration is not 
wanting even in the noble fragment entitled El Diablo Mundo, 
based on the story of Faust. But in El MendigOy in El Reo de 
Muerte, in El Verdugo, and in the sombre vehement lines, A 
Jarifa en una orgia, Espronceda approves himself the most 
potent and original lyrical poet produced by Spain during the 
19th century. 

Bibliography. — Obras poHicas y escritos en prosa (Madrid, 1884), 
edited by Blanca Espronceda de Escosura, the poet’s daughter 
(the second volume has not been published) ; E. Rodriguez Solis, 
Espronceda ; su Hempo^ su vida^ y sus obras (Madrid, 1883) ; E. 
Pifteyro, El Romantictsmo en Espa^a (Paris, 1904). 

ESQUIRE ( 0 . Fr. escuyer. Mod. Fr. ecuyer^ derived through 
the form escudier from Med. I^at. scutarius, “ shield-bearer ”), 
originally the attendant on a knight, whose helm, shield and 
lance he carried at the tournament or in the field of battle. 
The esquire ranked immediately below the knight bachelor, 
and his office was regarded as the apprentice stage of knighthood. 
The title was regarded as one of function, not of birth, and was 
not hereditary. In time, however, its original significance was 
lost sight of, and it came to be a title of honour, implying a rank 
between that of knight and valet or gentleman, as it technically 
still remains. Thus in tfhe later mi^le ages esqnife (urwigfr) 
was the customary description of holders of knight^s fees who 
had not taken up their knighthood, when^ the surviving 
custom of entitling the principal landowner in a parish “ the 
squire” (see Sottire). (^mden, at the close of the i6th century, 
distinguished four classes entitled to bear the style : (1) 
eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons, in perpetiml suc- 
cession ; (2) the eldest sons of the younger sons of peers, and 
their eldest sons, in like perpetual sucoeosion ; (3) esquires created 
by royal letters patent or other investiture, 9iX\d their eldest sons ; 
(4) esquires by office, e.g. justices of the peace and others who 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Giannel But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 large ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries— mostly crossbowmen— in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
. down boldly on King Edward’s ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spamrds hove in sight, the king was sitting on the 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another’s 
health, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out. 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king’s own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such violence that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ Cog Thomas ” 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the deck of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas ” went to 
the bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
La Cerda’s crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel called “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king’s 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged off by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi ’ ’ would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
and cut the halyards of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of Uie enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
his own vessel, and abo the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of La Salle du Roi,” we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with ” the Spaniards on the sea ” is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of. his wife, Philippa 
of Hainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who had been present, and dwells as usual on the 
“ chiviry ” of his patrons. See his Chfoniqms, iv. 91. (D. H.) 

ESPALIER (a French word, derived from the Ital. spalliera, 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against ; the word is 
ultimately the same as epauliere, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on which fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, . particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of larch or other wood, iron and metal 
rails being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a wall. {See Horticulture.) 

ESPARTERO, BALDcAmERO (1792-1S79), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergwa, Count Luchana, knight of 
the Toison d’Or, &c. &c., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
bom at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to^ht against the armies of Napoleon 
I. In 1811 Espar^ro was .l^pointed a lieutenant of En^neers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a line regiment* In 1^15 he went to America/OS a captain under 
General Morillu, who had been made commauder-in-chief ; to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was made major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put on end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arms, remained under a cloud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacinta 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of the 19th century. Espartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the most ardent defenders 
of the rights of his daughter, Isabella II. Tht government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com- 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divisional command, and then made a lieutenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a gueriUero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by his daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
he never dLsgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-m-chief of the northern army on 
the 17th of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui. His military duties at the head of the 
principal national army did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his populaurity among the lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao. His troops included the 
British legion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espartero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist officers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara ; only the irreconcikbles led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled ” El 
pacificador de Espana,” was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At tho close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Espartero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamimio ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal’s accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became' virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and resigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met they elected 
Espartero regent by 179 votes to loj-in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardiaii of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, giving special attention to the re- 
oiganization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the church, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing the 
dmma, or tenths. He suppressed the Republican risings with 
aa much severity as he the militory pronunciamientos of 
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a new kind of literature. This original meaning, namely that 
these pieces were attempts or endeavours, feeling their way 
.towards the expression of what would need a far wider space 
to exhaust, was lost in England in the course of the eighteenth 
century. This is seen by the various attempts made in the 
nineteenth century to coin a word which should express a still 
smaller work, as distinctive in comparison with the essay as the 
essay is by the side of the monograph ; none of these linguistic 
experiments, such as essay ette, essay kin (Thackeray) and essaylet 
(Helps) have taken hold of the language. As a matter of fact, 
the journalistic word article covers the lesser form of essay, 
although not exhaustively, since the essays in the monthly and 
quarterly reviews, which arc fully as extended as an essay should 
ever be, are frequently termed “ articles/’ while many articles ” 
in newspapers, dictionaries and encyclopaedias are in no sense 
essays. It may be said that the idea of a detached work is 
combined with the word “ essay,” which should be neither a 
section of a disquisition nor a chapter in a book which aims 
at the systematic development of a story. Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding is not an essay at all, or cluster of 
essays, in this technical sense, but refers to the experimental 
and tentative nature of the inquiry which the philosopher was 
undertaking. Of the curious use of the word so repeatedly 
made by Pope mention will be made below. 

The essay, as a species of literature, was invented by Montaigne, 
who had probably little suspicion of the far-reaching importance 
of what he had created. In his dejected moments, he turned to 
rail at what he had written, and to call his essays inepties ” 
and sottises.” But in his own heart he must have been well 
satisfied with the new and beautiful form which he had added to 
literary tradition. He was perfectly aware that he had devised 
a new thing; that he had invented a way of communicating 
himself to the world as a type of human nature. He designed 
it to carry out his peculiar object, which was to produce an 
accurate portrait of his own soul, not as it was yesterday or will 
be to-morrow, but as it is to-day. It is not often that we can 
date with any approach to accuracy the arrival of a new class 
of literature into the world, but it was in the month of March 
1571 that the essay was invented. It was started in the second 
story of the old tower of the castle of Montaigne, in a study to 
which the philosopher withdrew for that purpose, surrounded 
by his books, close to his chapel, sheltered from the excesses 
of a fatiguing world. He wrote slowly, not systematically ; it 
took nine years to finish the two first books of the essays. In 
1574 the manuscript of the work, so far as it was then completed, 
was nearly lost, for it was confiscated by the pontifical police 
in Rome, where Montaigne was residing, and was not returned 
to the author for four months. The earliest imprint saw the 
light in 15^0, at Bordeaux, and the Paris edition of 1588, which 
is the fifth, contains the final text of the great author. These 
dates are not negligible in the briefest history of the essay, for 
they are those of its revelation to the world of readers. It was in 
the delightful chapters of his new, strange book that Montaigne 
introduced the fashion of writing briefly, irregularly, with 
constant digressions and interruptions, about the world as it 
appears to the individual who writes. The Essais were instantly 
welcomed, and few writers of the Renaissance had so instant 
and so vast a popularity as Montaigne. But while the philosophy, 
and above all the graceful stoicism, of the great master were 
admired and copied in France, the exact shape in which he had 
put down his thoughts, in the exquisite negligence of a series of 
essays, was too delicate to tempt an imitator. It is to be noted 
that neither Charron, nor Mile de Gournay, his most immediate 
disciples, tried to write essays. But Montaigne, who liked to 
fancy that the Eyquem family was of English extraction, had 
spoken affably of the English people as his cousins,” and it 
lias always been admitted that his genius has an affinity with 
the English. He was early read in England, and certainly by 
Bacon, whose is the second great name connected with this 
form of literature. It was in 1597, only five years after the 
death of Montaigne, that Bacon published in a small octavo 
the first ten of his essn\'s. The.<;e he increased to 38 in 1612 and 
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to 58 in 1625. In their first form, the essays of Bacon had 
nothing of the fulness or grace of Montaigne’s ; thty are meagre 
notes, scarcely more than the headings for discourses. It 
is possible that when he wrote them he was not yet familiar 
wth the style of his predecessor, which was first made popular 
in England, in 1603, when Florio published that translation of 
the Essais which Shakespeare unquestionably read. In the 
later editions Bacon greatly expanded his theme, but he never 
reached, or but seldom, the freedom and ease, the seeming 
formlessness held in by an invisible chain, which are the glory 
of Montaigne, and distinguish the typical essayist. It would 
seem that at first, in England, as in France, no lesser writer 
was willing to adopt a title which belonged to so great a presence 
as that of Bacon or Montaigne. The one exception was Sir 
William Cornwallis (d. 1631), who published essays in 1600 and 
1617, of slight merit, but popular in their day. No other English 
essayist of any importance appeared until the Restoration, 
when Abraham Cowley wrote eleven “ Several Discourses by 
way of Essays,” which did not see the light until 1668. He 
interspersed with his prose, translations and original pieces in 
verse, but in other respects Cowley keeps much nearer than 
Bacon to the form of Montaigne. Cowley’s essay “ Of Myself ” 
is a model of what these little compositions should be. The name 
of Bacon inspires awe, but it is really not he, but Cowley, who 
is the father of the English essay ; and it is remarkable that he 
has had no warmer panegyrists than his great successors, Charles 
Lamb and Macaulay. Towards the end of the century, Sir 
George Mackenzie (1636-1691) wrote witty moral discourses, 
which were, however, essays rather in name than form. When- 
ever, however, we reach the eighteenth century, we find the 
essay suddenly became a dominant force m English literature. 
It made its appearance almost as a new thing, and in combination 
with the earliest developments of journalism. On the 12th of 
April 1709 appeared the first number of a penny newspaper, 
entitled the Tatlerf a main feature of which was to amuse and 
instruct fashionable readers by a series of short papers dealing 
with the manifold occurrences of life, quicquid agunt homines. 
But it was not until Steele, the fiiunder of the Tatler, was joined 
by Addison that the eighteenth -century essay really started 
upon its course. It displayed at first, and indeed it long retained, 
a mixture of the manner of Montaigne with that of La Bruy^re, 
combining the form of the pure essay with that of the character- 
study, as modelled on Theophrastus, which had been so popular 
in England throughout the seventeenth century. Addison’s 
early Tatler portraits, in particular such as those of ” Tom Folio ” 
and “ Ned Softly/’ are hardly essays. But Steele’s “ Recollec- 
tions of Childhood ” is, and here we may observe the type on 
which Goldsmith, l.amband R. L. Stevenson afterwards worked. 
In January 17 ii the Tatler came to an end, and was almost 
immediately followed by the Spectator, and in 1713 by the 
Guardian. These three newspapers are storehouses of admirable 
and typical essays, the majority of them written by Steele and 
Addison, who are the most celebrated eighteenth-century 
essayists in England. Later in the century, after the publication 
of other less successful experiments, appeared Fielding’s essays 
in the Covent Garden Journal (1752; and Johnson’s in the 
Rambler (1750), the Adventurer (1752) and the Idler (1759). 
There followed a great number of polite journals, in which the 
essay was treated as “ the bow of Ulysses in which it was the 
fashion for men of rank and genius to try their strength.” Gold- 
smith reached a higher level than the Chesterfields and Bonnel 
Thorntons had dreamed of, in the delicious sections of his 
Citizen of the World (1760). After Goldsmith, the eighteenth- 
century essay declined into tamer hands, and passed mto final 
feebleness with the pedantic Richard Cumberland and the 
sentimental Henry Mackenzie. The corpus of eighteenth-century 
essayists is extremely voluminous, and their reprinted works 
fill some fifty volumes. There is, however, a great sameness 
about all but the very best of them, and in no case do they 
surpass Addison in freshness, or have they ventured to modify 
the form he adopted for his lucubrations. What has survived 
of them all is the lightest portion, but it should not be forgotten 
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tbat a veiy large section of the essays of that age were deliberately 
didiw^tic and ^ moral” A great revival of the essay took place 
during the hrst quarter of the nineteenth century, and foremost 
in the history of this movement must always be placed the 
name of Chekes Lamb. He perceived that the real business 
of the essay, as Montaigne had coneeived it, was to be ljuqgely 
personal. The famous Essays of KUa began to appear in the 
Londotft Magazine for August 1820, and proceeded at fairl}^ 
regular intervals until December 1B22 ; early in 1823 the hrst 
series of them were collected in a volume. The peculiarity of 
Lamb’s style as an essayist was that he threw o£[ the Addisonian 
and still more the Johnsonian tradition, which had become 
a burden that crushed the life out of each conventional es^y, 
and that he boldly went back to the rich verbiage and brilliant 
imagery e 4 the seventeenth centur>^ for his inspiration. It is 
true that Lamb had fereat ductility of style, and that, when he 
pleases, he can write so like Steele that Steele himself might 
scarcely know the diflference, yet in his freer flights wc are 
conscious of more exalted masters, of Milton, Thomas BroMme 
and Jeremy Taylor. He succeeded, moreover, in reaching a 
|)oignant note of personal feeling, such as none of his predecessors 
had ever aimed at ; the essays called Dream Children ” and 
“ Blakesmoor ” are example of this, and they display a degree 
of harmony and perfection in the writing of the pure eway such 
as had never been attempted before, and has never since been 
reached. Leigh Hunt, clearing away all the didactic and 
pompous elements which had overgrown the essay, restored it 
to its old Spectator grace, and was the most easy nondescript 
writer of his generation in oeriodicals such as the Indicaiar 
(1819) and the Companion (1828). The sermons, letters and 
pampWets of Sydney Smith were really essays of an extended 
order. In HaasUtt and Francis Jeffrey we see the Iona and 
method of the essay beginning to be applied to literary criti- 
cism. The writings of De Quincey are almost exclusively essays, 
although many of the most notable of them, under his vehe- 
ment pen, have far outgrown the limits of the length laid 
down by the most indulgent formalist. His biographical and 
critical essays arc interesting, but they are far from being trust- 
worthy modds in form or substance. In a sketch, however 
rapid, of the essay in the nineteenth century, prominence must 
be given to the name of Macaulay. His earliest essay, that 
on Milton, appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1825, very 
shortly idter the revelation of Lamb’s genius in “ Elia.” No 
two products cast in the same mould could, however, be 
more unlike in substance. In the hands of Macaulay the essay 
ceases to be a confession or an autobiography ; it is strictly im- 
personal, it is literary, historical or controversial, vigorous, 
trenchant and full of party prejudice. The periodical publica- 
tion of Macaulay’s Essays in the Edinburgh Review went on 
until 1844; when we cast our eyes over this mass of brilliant 
writing we observe with surprise that it is almost wholly con- 
tentious. Nothing can be more remarkable than the difference 
in this respect .between Lamb and Macaulay, the former for ever 
demanding, even oajolii^, the sympathy of the reader, the 
latter scanning the horizon for an enemy to controvert. In 
later times the essay in England has been cultivated in eadi of 
these w^s,by a thousand Journalists and authors. The leaders” 
of a daily newspaper are examples of the popularization of the 
essay, ar^ they point to the danger vrbich now attacks it, tlmt 
of psodnei^ a purely ephemerd or even momentary species 
of effect. The essay, in its best days, was intended to be as 
lasting as a poem or a historical monogiaph ; it aimed at being 
one of the most durable and precious departments of literature. 
We still occasionally see the production of essays which have 
this more ambitious aim ; within the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth ceatury the essays of K. L. Stevenson achieved it. His 
Familiar Studies are of the same class as those of Montaigne 
Mid Lamb, and he appix^adied far more closely than any other 
contemporary to their hign level of excellence. We have seen 
^t the tone of the essay should be r^rsonal and confldential ; 
in Stevenson’s case it was characteristkadly so. But the voices 
which please the piildic in a strain of pare sdif-study are few 


at all times, and with the cultivation of the analytic habit they 
tend to become less original and attractive. It is possible that 
the essay may die of exhaustion of interest, or may survive only 
in the modified form of accidental journalism. 

The essay, ailthough invented by a great French writer, was 
very late in making itself at home in France. The so-called 
Essais of Leibnitz, Nicole, Vves Marie Andrd and so many others 
were really treatises. Voltaire’s famous Essal sur les mceurs 
des nations is an elaborate historical disquisition in neariy two 
hundred chapters. Later, the voluminous essays of Joseph de 
Maistre and of Lamennais were not essays at all in the literary 
sense. On the other hand, the admirable Causeries du hmdi 
of Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869) are literary essays in the fnhieBS 
of the term, and have been the forerunners of a great army of 
brilliant essay- writing in France. Among those who have 
specially distinguished themselves as French essayists may be 
mentioned Th6ophile Gautier, Paul de Saint- Victor, Anatole 
France, Jules Lerrudtre, Ferdinand Bruneti^re and fimile 
Faguet. All these are literary critics, and it is in the form of 
the analysis of manifestations of intellectual energy that the 
essay has been most successfully illustrated in France. All the 
countries of Europe, since the middle of the 19th century, have 
adopted this form of writing ; such monographs or reviews, 
however, arc not perfectly identical with the essay as it was 
conceived by Addison and Lamb. This last, it may be supposed, 
is a definitely English thing, and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that in several European languages the word “ essayist ” 
has been adopted without modification. 

In the above remarks it has been taken for granted that the 
essay is always in prose. Pope, however, conceived an essay 
I in heroic verse. Of this his Essay on Criticism (1711) and his 
Essay on Man (1732-1734) are not good examples, for they are 
really treatises. The so-called Moral Essays (1720-1735), on 
the contrarv, might have been contributed, if in prose, either to 
the Spectator or the Gmrdian, The idea of pure essays, in verse, 
however, did not take any root in English literature. (E. G.) 

ESSEG, Essegg or Essex (Hung. Esszek ; Croatian Osjek\ a 
royal free town, municipality, and capital of the county of 
Virovitica {Verbeze), in Croatia -Slavonia, on the right bank 
of the Drave, 9 m. W. of its confluence with the Danube, and 185 
m. S. of Buda-Pest by rail. Pop. (1900) 24,930 ; chiefly Magyars 
and Croats, with a few Germans and Jews. At Esseg the 
Drave is crossed by two bridges, and below these it is navigable 
by small steamers. The upper town, with the fortress, is under 
military authority ; the new town and the lower town, which 
is the headquarters of commerce, are under civil authority. 
I'he only buildings of note are the Roman C^atholic and Orthodox 
churches, Franciscan and Capuchin monasteries, synagogue, 
gymnasium, modem school, hospital, chamber of commerce, 
and law courts. Esseg has a thriving trade in grain, fruit, 
live-stock, plum-brandy and timber. Tanning, silk-weaving 
and glass-blowing are also carried on. 

Esseg owes its origin to its fortress, which existed as early 
as the time of the Romans under the name of Mursia ; though 
the present structure dates only from 1720. At the beginning 
of the Hungarian revolution of 1848 the town was held by the 
Hungarians, but on the 4th of February 1849 it was taken by 
the Austrians under General Baron Trebersberg. 

ESSEN, a manufacturing town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, 2% m. N.E. from Dusseldorf, on the main line 
of railway to ^lin, in an undulating and densely populated 
district. Pop. (1849) 8813 ; (1875) 54,790 ; (1905) 229,270. 
It lies at the centre of a network of railways giving it access 
to all the principal towns of the Westphalian iron and coal fields. 
Its genend aspect is gloomy ; it possesses few streets of any 
pretensions, though those in the old part, which are mostly namow, 
present, with their grey slate roofs and gi^n shutters, a pictur- 
esque appearance. Of its religious edifices (twelve Roman 
Catholic, one Old Catholic, six Protestant churches, and a 
synagogue) the minster, dating from the loth century, with 
fine pictures, relics and wall frescoes, is alone especially remark- 
able. This building is very similar to the Pfalz- Kapelle {capeUa 
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in aft Aix-la-GhapeUe. Among the town's principal 

secular buildings are the new Gothic town-hail^ the post o£^ 
And the railway statm. Iliere are several high^ade (classical 
and modem) schools, technical, mining and commercial schools, 
a theatre, a permanent art exhibition, and hospitals. Essen 
also has a beautiful public park in the immediate vicinity. The 
town originally owed its prosperity to the large iron and coal 
fields underlying the basin in which it is situated. Chief among 
its industrial establishments are the famous iron and steel 
works of Krupp {q,v.\ and the whole of Essen may be said to 
depend for its liveliho^ upon this firm, which annually expends 
vast sums in building and supporting churches, schools, clubs, 
hospitals and philanthropic institutions, and in otho: ways 
providing for the welfare of its employees. There are also 
manufactories of woollen goods and cigars, dyeworks and 
breweries. 

Essen was originally the seat of a Benedictine nunnery, and 
was formed into a town about the middle of the loth century 
by the abbess Hedwig. The abbess of the nunnery, who held 
from 1275 the rank of a princess of the Empire, was assisted 
by a chapter of ten princesses and countesses ; she governed 
the town until 1803, when it was secularized and incorporated 
with Prussia. In 1807 it canK; into the possession of the grand 
dukes of Berg, but was transferred to Prussia in 1814. 

Sec Funcke, Geschichte des Purstevthums icnd der Stadt' Essen 
(Elberfeld, 1851) ; Kellcn, Die Indusiriesiadt Essen in WoH und 
Bild (Essen, 1^2) ; and A. Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency (London, 
1906). 

ESSENES, a monastic order among the Jews prior to Chris- 
tianity. Their first appearance in history is in the time of 
Jonathan tlie Maccabee (i6i-*i44 B.c.). How much older they 
may have been wc have no means of determining, but our 
authorities agree in assigning to them a dateless antiquity. 
The name occurs in Greek in the two forms ’E(r(n;wtand 'Eervatot. 
'Eo-o-t/w* i.s used by Josephus fourteen times, ^Etmaioi .six, but the 
latter is the only form used by J*hilo (ii. 457, 471, 633). *E<rcr*;m 
is also used by Synesius and Hippolytus, and its Latin equivalent 
by Pliny and Solinus ; ’i^kro-cuoi by Hegesippus and Porphyry. 
In Epiphanius we find the forms 'Oo-crotot, *Oira 7 jvol, and 'l«ro*aio4. 
There is a place named Kssa mentioned by Josephus (AnL xiii. 
15^ § which the name may have been formed, just as 

the Christians were originally called Nafopijfvot or Nafw/Dotot, 
from Nazara. This etymology, however, is not much in favour 
now. Lightfoot explains the name as meaning “ the silent 
ones,” others as meaning “ physicians,” Perhaps there is most 
authority in favour of deriving it from the Syriac TPq, which 
in the emphatic state becomes ron, so that we have a Semitic 
correspondence to both the Greek forms ’Ecro-r/i^oi and 'Einratot. 
This etymology makes the word mean “ pious.” It has also 
been urged in excuse for Philo’s absurd derivation from oerws. 

The original accounts we have of them ore confined to three 
authors— Philo, Pliny the Eider, and Josephus. Philo describes 
them in his treatise known as Quod omnis protus liber (§§ 12, 13 ; 
ii. 457-460), and also in his '^Apology for the Jews,” a fragment 
of which has been preserved by Eusebius Ev, viiL 11, 12). 

Pliny {N,H, v. 17) has a short but striking dcetch of them, 
derived in all probability from Alexander Polyhistor, who is 
mentioned among the authorities for the fifth book of his Natural 
History. This historian, of whom Eusebius had a very high 
opinion(Pru<f/>. Ev. ix. 17, § 1), lived in the time of Sulla. Josephus 
treats of them at length in his Jewish War (ii. 8), and more 
briefly in two passages of his Antiquities (xiii. 5, § 9 ; xviii. i, § 5). 
He has also interesting accounts of the prophetic powers possessed 
by three individual members of the sect— Judas {B.J. i. 3, § 5 ; 
Ant. xiii. ii, § 2), Menahem {Ant. xv. io,i 5), and Simon {B.J. 
ii- § 3 ; xvii. 13, § 3). Besides this he mentions an Essene 
Gate in Jerusalem {B.J . v. 4, § 2) and a person called John the 
F>ssene, one of the bravest and most capabile leaders in the war 
against the Romans {B.J. ii. 20, § 4 1 iii- § 0 * Josephus himself 
made trial of the sect of Essenes in his youth ; but from his own 
atatement it appears that he must have been a very short time 
with them, and therefore could not have been initiated into the 
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inner mysteries of the js«iciety {Dt vita sua, a). Aiter this the 
notices that we have of the Essenes from antiqi)^ ase mere 
reproductions, except in the case of Epiphanius ^died 4 os)« 
who, however, k so confused a writer as to be 4 )if Jktle value. 
Solinus, who was known as Plii^’s Ape,” echoed the words 
of his maater about a century after that writer’^ which 

took place in a-d. 79. Similarly Hippolytus, who lived in the 
reign oi Commqdus (a.p. 180-192), reproduced the account of 
Josephus, addk^ a few touches of his own. Porphyiy (a.0. 
233-306) ^terwards did the same, but bad the grace to mention 
Josephus m the context. Eusebius quoted the account as from 
Porphyry, though he must iiave known that be had derived 
it from Josephus {Praep. Ev. ix. 3, §§ i, 13).. But Porphyry’s 
name would impress pagan readers. There is also a mention of 
the Essenes by Hegesippus (Bus. H.E. iv. 22) and by Synesius 
in his life of Dio Chrysostom. It has been conjectured tliat 
the Clementine literature emanated from Essenes who had 
turned Christian. (See Ebionites.) 

The Essenes were an exclusive society, distinguished from 
the rest of the Jewish nation in Palestine by an orgiaaization 
peculiar to themselves, and by a theory of life in which a severe 
asceticism and a rare benevolence to one another and to mankind 
in general were the most striking characteristics. They had 
fixed rules for initiation, a succession of strictly separate grades 
within tile limits of the society, and regulations for the conduct 
of their daily life even in its minutest details. Their membership 
could be recruited only from the outside world, as marriage and 
all intercourse with women were absolutely renounced., lliey 
were the first society in the world to condemn slavery both in 
theory and practice ; they enft)rced and practised the most 
complete community of goods. They chose their own priests 
and public ofl'ice-bearers, and even their own judges. Though 
their prevailing tendency was practical, and the ttjnets of the 
society were kept a profound secret, it is perfectly dear from 
the concurrent testimony of Pliilo and Josephus that 
cultivated a kind of speculation, which not only accounts for 
their spiritual asceticism, but indicates a great deviation from 
the normal development of Judaism, and a profound sympathy 
with Greek pliilosuphy, £uid probably also with Oriental ideas. 
At Uh* same time we do our Jewish authorities no injustice in 
imputing to them the patriotic tendency to idealize the society, 
and thus offer to tiieir readers something in Jewish life that 
would bear comparison at least with similar manifestations of 
Gentile life. 

'Jhere is some difficulty in determining iiow far tlie Essenes 
separated themselves locally from their fellow-countrymen. 
Josephus informs us that they had no single city of their own, 
but that many of them dwelt in every city. While in his treatise 
Quod omniSf &c., Phik) speaks of their avoiding towns and 
preferring to live in villages, in his ‘^Apology for the Jews” we find 
them living in many cities, villages, and in great and prosperous 
towns. In Pliny they are a perennial colony settled on the 
western shore erf the Dead Sea. On the wh(^, as Philo and 
Josephus agree in estimating their number at 4000 (Phik), 
Q.O.P.L. § 12 ; Jos. AfU. xviii. i, § 5), we are justified ia suspect- 
ing some exaggeration as to the many cities, towns and villages 
where they were said to be found. As agriculture was tl^ 
favourite occupation, and as their tendency was to withdraw 
from the haunts and ordinary interests of' mankind, we may 
assume that with the growing confusion and corruption of Jewish 
society they felt themselves attracted^ from the mass of the 
population to the sparsely peopled districts, till tliey found a 
congenial settlement and free scope for their peculaar view of 
life by the shore of the Dead Sea. While their principles were 
consistent with the neighbourhood of men, they were better 
adapted to a state of seclusion. 

Ibe Essenes did not renounce marriage because they denied 
the validity olf the mstitution or the necessity of it as pa?oviding 
for the continuance of the human race, but because they had 
a low opinion of the character of women (Jos. B.J. Ii. 8, § 2 ; 
PhiiOj-^^Apol. Jortbe Jews” in Eus. Praep. Ev. viiL ix, §6). Th^ 
adop^ children when very young, and brought th^ up on 
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their own principles. Pleasure generally they rejected as evil. 
They despised riches not less than pleasure ; neither poverty nor 
wealth was observable among them ; at initiation every one gave 
his property into the common stock ; every member in receipt 
of wages handed them over to tlie funds of the society. In 
matters of dress the asceticism of the society was very pronounced. 
They regarded oil as a defilement, even washing it off if anointed 
with it against their will. They did not change their clothes or 
their shoes till they were tom in pieces or worn completely 
away. The colour of their garments was always white. Their 
daily routine was prescribed for them in the strictest manner. 
Before the rising of the sun they were to speak of nothing profane, 
but offered to it certain traditional forms of prayer as if beseech- 
ing it to rise. Thereafter they went about their daily tasks, 
working continuously at whatever trade they knew till the fifth 
hour, when they ass^bled, and, girding on a garment of linen, 
bathed in cold water. They next seated themselves quietly 
in the dining hall, where the baker set bread in order, and the 
cook brought each a single dish of one kind of food. Before 
meat and after it grace was said by a priest. After dinner they 
resumed work till sunset. In the evening they had supper, 
at which guests of the order joined them, if there happened to 
be any such present. Withal there was no noise or confusion to 
mar the tranquillity of their intercourse ; no one usurped more 
than his share of the conversation ; the stillness of the place 
oppressed a stranger with a feeling of mysterious awe. This 
composure of spirit was owing to their perfect temperance in 
eating and drinking. Not only in the daily routine of the society, 
but generally, the activity of the members was controlled by 
their presidents. In only two things could they take the initia- 
tive, helpfulness and mercy ; the deserving poor and the 
destitute were to receive instant relief ; but no member could 
give anything to his relatives without consulting the heads of 
the society. Their office-bearers were elected. They had also 
their special rourts of justice, which were composed of not less 
than a hundred members, and their decisions, which were 
arrived at with extreme care, were irreversible. Oaths were 
strictly forbidden ; their word was stronger than an oath. They 
were just and temperate in anger, the guardians of good faith, 
and the ministers of peace, obedient to their elders and to the 
majority. But the moral characteristics which they most 
earnestly cultivated and enjoined will best appear in their rules 
of initiation. There was a novitiate of three years, during 
which the intending member was tested as to his fitness for 
entering the society. If the result was satisfactory, he was 
admitted, but before partaking of the common meal he was 
reejuired to swear awful oaths, that he would reverence the 
deity, do justice to men, hurt no man voluntarily or at the 
command of another, hate the unjust and assist the just, and 
that he would render fidelity to all men, but especially to the 
rulers, seeing that no one rules but of God. He also vowed, 
if he should bear rule himself, to make no violent use of his 
power, nor outshine those set under him by superior display, 
to make it his aim to cherish the truth and unmask liars, to be 
pure from theft and unjust gain, to conceal nothing from his 
fellow-members, nor to divulge any of their affairs to other men, 
even at the risk of death, to transmit their doctrines unchanged, 
and to keep secret the books of the society and the names of the 
angels. 

Within the limits of the society there were four grades so 
distinct that if any on^ touched a member of an inferior grade 
he required to cleanse himself by bathing in water ; members 
who had been found guilty of serious crimes were expelled from 
the society, and could not be received again till reduced to the 
very last extremity of want or sickness. As the result of the 
ascetic training of the Essenes, and of their temperate diet, 
it is said that theyjivcd to a great age, and were superior to pain 
and fear. During the R<^an war they cheerfully underwent 
the most grievous tortures rather than break any of the principles 
of their faith. In fact, they had in many respects reached the 
very highest moral elevation attained by the ancient world ; 
they wet« just, humane, benevolent, and spiritually-minded ; 


the sick and aged were the objects of a special affectionate 
regard ; and they condemned slavery, not only as an injustice, 
but as an impious violation of the natural brotherhood of men 
(Philo ii. 457). There were some of the Essenes who permitted 
marriage, but strictly with a view to the preservation of the race ; 
in other respects they agreed with the main body of the society. 

It will be apparent that the predominant tendency of the 
society was practical. Philo tells us expressly that they rejected 
logic as unnecessary to the acquisition of virtue, and speculation 
on nature as too lofty for the human intellect. Yet they had 
views of their own as to God, Providence, the soul, and a future 
state, which, while they had a practical use, were yet essentially 
speculative. On the one hand, indeed, they held tenaciously 
by the traditional Judaism : blasphemy against their lawgiver 
was punished with death, the sacred books were preserved and 
read with great reverence, though not without an allegorical 
interpretation, and the Sablmth was most scrupulously observed. 
But m many important points their deviation from the strait 
path of Judaic development was complete. They rejected 
animal sacrifice as well as marriage ; the oil with which priests 
and kings were anointed they accounted unclean; and the 
condemnation of oaths and the community of goods were un- 
mistakable innovations for which they found no hint or warrant 
in the old Hebrew writings. Their most singular feature, perhaps, 
was their reverence for the sun. In their speculative hints 
respecting the soul and a future state, we find another important 
deviation from Judaism, and the explanation of their asceticism. 
They held that the body is mortal, and its substance transitory ; 
that the soul is immortal, but, coming from the subtlest ether, 
is lured as by a sorcery of nature into the prison-house of the 
body. At death it is released from its bonds, as from long 
slavery, and joyously soars aloft. To the souls of the good 
there is reserved a life beyond the ocean, and a country oppressed 
by neither rain, nor snow, nor heat, but refreshed by a gentle 
west wind blowing continually from the sea (cf. Horn. Od. iv. 
566-568), but to the wicked a region of wintry darkness and 
of unceasing torment. Josephus tells us too tliat the Essenes 
believed in fate ; but in what sense, and wlmt relation it bore 
to Divine Providence, does not appear. 

The above evidence has left students in doubt as to whether 
Essenism is to be regarded as a pure product of the Jewish 
mind or as due in part to some foreign influence. On the one 
hand it might be maintained that the Essenes out-Pharisec’d 
the Pharisees. They had in common with that sect their venera- 
tion for Moses and the Law, their Sabbatarianism, their striving 
after ceremonial purity, and their tendency towards fatalism. 
But if the Pharisees abstained from good works on the Sabbath, 
the Essenes abstained even from natural necessities (Jos. B,]. 
ii. 8, § 9) ; if the Pharisees washed, the Essenes bathed before 
dinner ; if the Pharisees ascribed some things to Fate, the 
Essenes ascribed all ( J os. AnU xiii. 5, § 9). But on the other hand 
the Essenes avoided marriage, which the Pharisees held in honour; 
they offered no animal-sacrifices in the Temple ; they refrained 
from the use of oil, which was customary among the Pharisees 
(Luke vii. 46) ; above all, they offered prayers to the sun, after 
the manner denounced in Ezekiel (viii. 16). These and other 
points of divergences are not explained by Ritschl’s interesting 
theory that Essenism was an organized attempt to carry out the 
idea of “ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ” (Ex. xix. 6). 

Granting then that some foreign influence was at work in 
Essenism, we have four theories offered to us — that this influence 
was Persian, Buddhist, Pytliagorean, or lastly, as maintained 
by Lipsius, that of the surrounding Syrian heathenism. Each of 
these views has had able advocates, but it must not be supposed 
that they are mutu^ly exclusive. If we consider how Philo, 
while rernmning a devout Jew in religion, yet managed to 
assimilate the whole Stoic philosophy, we can well believe that 
the Essenes might have b^n influenced, as Zeller maintained 
that they were, by Neo-Pyth^goreanism. But as Pythagoras 
himself came from Samos, and his doctrines have a decidedly 
Oriental tinge, it may very well be that both he and the Essenes 
drew from a common source ; for there is no need to reject, as 
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is SO commonly done, the statements of our authorities as to the 
antiquity of the Essenes. This common source we may believe 
with Lightfoot to have been the Persian religion, which we know 
to have profoundly influenced that of Israel, independently 
of the Essenes. 

The fact that the Pharisees and Sadducees so often figure 
in the pages of the New Testament, while the Essenes are never 
mentioned, might plausibly be interpreted to show that the New 
Testament emanated from the side of the Essenes. So far as 
concerns the Epistle of St James this interpretation would 
probably be correct. That work contains the doctrine common 
to the Essenes with Plato, and suggestive of Persian Dualism, 
that God is the author of good only. There are also certain 
obvious points of resemblance between the Essenes and the 
early Christians. Both held property in common ; both had 
scattered communities which received guests one from the 
other ; both avoided a light use of oaths ; both taught passive 
obedience to political authority. The list might be enlarged, but 
it would not necessarily prove more than that the early Christians 
shared in the ideas of their age. Christianity was to some extent 
a popularization of Essenism, but there is little reason for 
believing that Jesus himself was an Essene. De Quincey s 
contention that there were no Essenes but the early Christians 
is now a literary curiosity. 

The original sources of our knowledge of the Essenes have been 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper ; the best modern dis- 
cussions of them arc to be found in such works as Zeller’s Philo- 
sQphie der Griechen^ voL iii. ; Ewald, Geschichte d. V. Israel^ iii. 
410-428; Reuss, La Thioiofiie chritienne au sidde aposioliquCy i. 
I22-I3r ; Keim, Life of Jesus of Nazaruy vol. i. ; Lightfoot on the 
Colossians ; Lucius, Det Essenismus %n seinem Vcrhaltniss zum 
Judenthuni ] WcHhauscii, I sraclitisi he und ‘judische Geschichte \ 
Ed. Schiirer, The Jewish People itt the Time of Jesus Christy div. ii. 
vol. ii. § 30. The copious bililiography in Conybeare’s edition of 
Philo’s l)e vita contemplativa bears upon the Essenes as well as upon 
the Thcrapeules. For a specially Jewish view ol the Essenes see 
Kohler’s article in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. They are there re- 
garded as being ” simjjly the rigorists among the Pharisees.” But 
we are also told that “ the Pharisees characterized the Essene as *a 
fool who destroyed the world.’ ” (T. K. ; St. G. S.) 

ESSENTUKI, a watering-place of south Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Terek, ii m. by rail W. from Pyatigorsk ; altitude, 
2096 ft. Its alkaline and sulphur -alkaline mineral waters, 
similar to those of Ems, Selters and Vichy, are much visited 
in summer. I'he climate shows great variations in temperature. 
Pop. (1897) 9974. 

ESSEQUIBO, or Essequebo, one of the three settlements 
of British Guiana, taking its name from the river Essequibo. 
(See Guiana.) 

ESSEX^ EARLS OF. The first earl of Essex was probably 
Geoffrey de Mandeville {q.v.)y who became earl about 1139, 
the earldom being subsequently held by his two sons, Geoffrey 
and William, until the death of the latter in 1189. In 1199 
Geoffrey Fitzpeter or Fitzpiers (d. 1213), who was related to 
the Mandevilles through his wife Beatrice, became carl of Essex, 
and on the death of Geoffrey’s son William in 1227 the earldom 
reverted for the second time to the crown. Then the title to 
the earldom passed by marriage to the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, 
and before 1239 Humphrey de Bohun (d. 1275) had been re- 
cognized as carl of Essex. With the earldom of Hereford the 
earldom of Essex became extinct in J373; afterwards it was 
held by Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, a son of 
Edward III. and the husband of Eleanor de Bohun ; and from 
Gloucester it passed to the Bourchiers, Henry Bourchier (d. 
1483), who secured the earldom in 1461, being one of Gloucester’s 
grandsons. The second and last Bourchier earl was Henry’s 
grandson Henry, who died early in 1540. A few weeks before 
his execution in 1540 Thomas Cromwell {q.v,) was created earl 
of Essex; then in 1543 William Parr, afterwards marquess of 
Northampton, obtained the earldom by right of his wife Anne, 
a daughter of the last Bourchier earl. Northampton lost the 
earldom when he was attainted in 1553 ^ afterwards it 
passed to the famous family of Devereux, Walter Devereux, 
who was created earl of' Essex in 1572, being related to the 
Bourchiers. Robert, the 3rd and last Devereux earl, died in 


1646. In 1661 Arthur Capel was created earl of Essex, and the 
earldom is still held by his descendants. 

ESSEX* ARTHUR OAPBL, ist^ Earl of <1^32-1683), 
English statesman, son of Arthur, ist Baron Capel of Hadham 
(r. 1641), executed in 1649, and of Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cashiobury in Hertfordshire, 
was baptized on the 28th of January 1632. In June 1648, then 
a sicldy boy of sixteen, he was taken by Fairfax’s soldiers from 
Hadham to Colchester, which his father was defending, and 
carried every day round the works with the hope eff inducing 
Lord Capel to surrender the place. At the restoration he was 
created Viscount Malden and earl of Essex (20th of April i66i), 
with special remainder to the male issue of his father, and was 
made brd-lieutenant of Hertfordshire and a few years later of 
Wiltshire.^ 

He early showed himself antagonistic to the court, to Roman 
Catholicism, and to the extension of the royal prerogative, and 
was coupled by Charles II. with Holies as “ stiff and sullen men,” 
who would not yield against their convictions to his solicitations. 
In 1669 he was sent as ambassador to King Christian V. of Den- 
mark, in which capacity he gained credit by refusing to strike 
his flag to the governor of Kronborg. In 1672 he was made a 
privy councillor and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He remained 
in office till 1677, and his administration was greatly commended 
by Burnet and Ormonde,* the former describing it “ as a pattern 
to all that come after him.” He identified himself with Irish 
interests, and took immense pains to understand the constitution 
and the political necessities of the country, appointing men of 
real merit to office, and maintaining an exceptional independence 
from solicitation and influence. He held a just balance between 
the Roman Catholics, the English Church and the Presbyterians, 
protecting the former as far as public opinion in England would 
permit, and governing the native Irish with firmness and modera- 
tion. The purity and patriotism of his administration were in 
strong contrast to the hopeless corruption prevalent in that at 
home and naturally aroused bitter opposition, as an obstacle 
to the unscrupulous employment of Irish revenues for the satis- 
faction of the court and the king’s expenses. In particular he 
came into conflict with Lord Ranelagh, to whom had been 
assigned the Irish revenues on condition of his supplying the 
requirements of the crown, and whose accounts Essex refused 
to pass. He opposed strongly the lavish gifts of forfeited estates 
to court favourites and mistresses, prevented the grant of Phoenix 
Park to the duchess of Cleveland, and refused to encumber 
the administration by granting reversions. Finally the intrigues 
of his enemies at home, and Charles’s cdntinual demands for 
money, which Ranelagh undertook to satisfy, brought about 
his recall in April 1677. He immediately joined the country 
party and the opposition to Danby’s government, and on the 
latter’s fall in 1679 was appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
and the same year a member of Sir William Temple’s new- 
modelled council. He followed the lead of Halifax, who advo- 
cated not the exclusion of James, but the limitation of his 
sovereign powers, and looked to the prince of Oran^je rather 
than to Monmouth as the leader of Protestantism, incurring 
thereby the hostility of Shaftesbury, but at the same time 
gaining the confidence of Charles. He was appointed by Charles 
together with Halifax to hear the charges against Lauderdale. 
In July he wrote a wise and statesmanlike letter to the king, 
advising him to renounce his project of raising a new company of 
guards. Together with Halifax he urged Charles to summon 
the parliament, and after his refusal^resigned the treasury in 
November, the real cause being, according to one account,* 
a demand upon the treasury by the duchess of Cleveland for 
£25,000, according to another “ the niceness of touching French 
money,” '' that makes my Lord Essex’s squeasy stomach that 
it can no longer digest his employment.” * 

* t.tf. in the Capel line. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm. ser. ; Duhe of Beaufort's MSS. 45. 

» Life of OrmondCy by T. Carte, viii. 468 (tSsi), vol. iv. p. 529. 

^ Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. app, 477b. 

Ib. 6th Rep. app. 741b. 
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Subsequently his political attitude underwent a chanf;e, the 
exact cause of which is not dear— probably a growing conviction 
of ‘dse dangers threatened by a Roman Catholic aovereign of 
the e^racter of James. He now^ m 1680, joined Shaftesbnz^s 
party and supported the Exclusion Bill, and on its rejection 
by the Lords tarried a motion for an association to execute the 
* scheme of expedkents promoted by Halifax. On the 25th of 
Jarmary idiSt at the head of fifteen peers he presented a petition 
to the king/ couched in exaggerated language, requesting the 
abandonment of the session of parliament at Oxford. He was 
a jealous prosecutor of the Roman Catholics in die popish plot, 
and voted for Stafford’s attainder, on the other hand interceding 
for Archbishop Plunket, implicated in the pretended Irish plot. 
He, however, refused to foHow Shaftesbury in his extreme 
courses, declined participation in the latter’s design to seize 
the Tower in 1682, and on Shaftesbury’s consequent departure 
from England became the leader of Monmouth’s faction, in 
which were now included Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and 
Lord Howard of Escnck. Essex toc^ no part in the wilder 
schemes of the party, but after the discovery of the Rye House 
Wet in June 1683, and the capture of the leaders, he was arrested 
at Cashiobury and imprisoned in the Tower. His spirits and 
fortitude appear immediately to have abandoned him, and on the 
13th of July he was discovered in his chamber with his throat 
cut. His death was attributed, quite groundlessly, to C!harles 
and James, and the evidence points clearly if not conclusively 
to suicide, his motive being possibly to prevent an attainder 
and preserve bis estate for his family. He, was, however, un- 
doubtedly a victim of the Stuart administration, and the antagon- 
ism and tragic end of men like Essex, deserving men, naturally 
devoted to the throne, constitutes a severe indictment of the 
Stuart rule. 

He was a statesman of strong and sincere patriotism, just 
and unselfish, conscientious and laborious in the fulfilment of 
public duties, blameless in his official and private life. Evelyn 
describes him as ** a sober, wise, judicious and pondering person, 
not illiterate beyond the rule of most noblemen in this age, very 
well versed in English history and affairs, industrious, frugal, 
methodical and every way accomplished ” ; and declares he 
was much deplored, few believing he had ever harboured any 
.seditious designs.^ He married Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter 
of Algernon, 10th earl of Northumberland, by whom, besides 
a daughter, he had an only son Algernon (1670-1710), who suc- 
ceeded him as 2nd earl of Essex. 

Bxbuo«xaphy. — See the Lives in the Diet of Nat Biography and 
in Biogfaphia Britannica (Kippia), with authorities there collected ; 
Essex's Irish correspondence is in the Stow ColUcHon in the British 
Museum, Nos. 200-217, and selections have been published in Letters 
written by Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex (1770) and in the Essex Papers 
(Camden Society, 1890), to which can now be added tlie Calendars 
of State Papers^ Domestic^ which contain a large number of his 
letters and which strongly support the opinion of his contemporaries 
concerning his unselfish patriotism and industiy; sec also Somers 
Tracts (1813), x., and for other pamphlets relating to his death the 
catalogue of the British Museum. 

B9SEX, ROBERT DEVEREUX, 2 nd ^ Earl of (1566-160T), 
son of the ist Devereux earl, was at Netherwood, Hereford- 
shire, on the 19th of November 1566. He entered the university 
of Cambridge and graduated in 1581. In 1585 he accompanied 
his stepfather, the earl of Leicester, on an expedition to Holland, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Zutphen. 
He now took his place at court, where so handsome a youth 
soon found favour with Queen Elizabeth, and in consequence 
was on bad terms with ^laleigh. In 15R7 he was appointed 
master of the horse, and in the following year was made general 
of the horse and installed knight of the Garter. On the death 
of Lefcester he succeeded him as chief favourite of the queen, a 
position which injuriously affected his whole subsequent life, and 
ultimately resulted in his ruin. While Elizabeth was approach- 
ing the mature age" of sixty, Essex was scarcely twenty-one. 
Though well aware of the acirantages of his position, and some- 
what vain of the queen’s favour, his constant attendance on her 
^ Diary and Corresp. (1B3©), il 141, 178. 

* i,e. in the Devereux Unei 


at court was irksome to him beyond aU endurance ; and when 
he could not make his escape to the scenes of foreign adventure 
after which he longed, he varied the monotony of his life aft court 
by intrigues with the maids of honour. He fought a duel with 
Sir Charles Blount, a rival favourite of the queen, in which the 
earl was disarmed and slightly wounded in the thigh. 

In 1589, without the queen’s consent, he joined the expedition 
of Drake and Sir John Norris aj^ainst Spain, but in June he 
was compelled to obey a letter enjoining him at his “ uttermost 
peril ” to return immediately. In 1590 Essex married the widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney, but in dread of the queen’s anger he kept 
the marriage secret as long as possible. When it was necessa^ 
to avow it, her rage at first knew no bounds, but as the earl did 
“use it with good temper/' and “for her majesty’s better 
satisfaction was pleased that my lady should live retired in her 
mother’s house,” he soon came to be “in very good favour.” 
In 1591 he was appointed to the command of a force auxiliary to 
one formerly sent to assist Henry IV. of France against the 
Spaniards ; but after a fruitless caanpaim he was finally recalled 
from the command in Janiary 1592. For some years after this 
most of his time was spent at court, where he held a position of 
unexampled influence, both on account of the favour of the 
queen and from his own personal popularity. In 1596 he was, 
after a great many ” changes of humour ” on the queen’s part, 
appointed along with Lord Howard of Effingham, Raleigh and 
Lord Thomas Howard, to the command of an expedition, which 
was successful in defeating the Spanish fleet, capturing and 
pillaging Cadiz, and destroying 53 merchant vessels. It would 
seem to have been shortly after this exploit that the beginnings 
of a change in the feelings of the queen towards him came into 
existence. On his return she chided him that he had not followed 
up his successes, and though she professed great pleasure at 
again seeing him in safety, and was ultimately satisfied that the 
abrupt termination of the expedition was contrary to his advice 
and remonstrances, she forbade him to publish anything in 
justification of his conduct. She doubtless was offended at his 
growing tendency to assert his independence, and jealous of his 
increasing popularity with the people ; but it is also probable 
that her strange infatuation regarding her own charms, great 
as it was, scarcely prevented her from suspecting either that his 
professed attachment had all along been somewhat alloyed with 
considerations of personal interest, or that at least it was now 
beginning to cool. Francis Bacon, at that time his most intimate 
friend, endeavoured to prevent the threatened rupture by 
writing him a long letter of advice ; and although perseverance 
in a long course of feigned action was for Essex impossible, 
he for some time attended pretty closely to the hints of his 
mentor, so that the queen “ used him most graciously.” In 
1597 he was appointed master of the ordnance, and in the 
following year he obtained command of an expedition against 
Spain, known as the Islands or Azores Voyage. He gained some 
trifling successes, but as the Plate fleet escaped him he failed 
of his main purpose ; and when on his return the queen met 
him with the usual reproaches, he retired to his home at 
Wanstead. This was not what Elizabeth desired, and although 
she conferred on Lord Howard of Effingham the earldom of 
Nottingham for services at Cadiz, the main merit of which was 
justly claimed by Essex, she ultimately held out to the latter the 
olive branch of peace, and condescended to soothe his wounded 
honour by creating him earl marshal of England. That, never- 
theless, the irritated feelings neither of Essex nor of the queen 
were completely headed was manifested shortly afterwards in 
a manner which set propriety completely at defiance. In a dis- 
cussion on the appointment of a lord deputy to Ireland, Essex, 
on account of some taunting words of Elizabeth, turned his 
back upon her with a gttsture indicative not only of anger but of 
contempt, and when she, unable to control her indignation, 
slapped him on the face, he left her presence swearing that such 
an insult he would not have endured even from Henry VIIL 

In 1599, while Ulster was in rebellion under the earl of Tyrone, 
the office of lieutenant and govcmor-igeneral of Ireland was 
conferred on Essex, and a large force put at his coxnnxand« 
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Hfa c&ni^igxi was an unsuccessful one, and by acting in Various 
\ray8 in opposition to the eonamanch of the queen and the 
council, agre^ with Tyrone on a truce in ^tember, and 
suddenly leaving the post of duty with the object of privately 
vindicating himself before the queen, he laid himself open to 
charges more serious than that of mere incompetency. For 
these misdemeanours he was brought in June 1600 before a 
specially constituted court, deprived of all his high offices, and 
ordered to jive a prisoner in his own house during the queen’s 
pleasure^ Chiefly through the intercession of Bacon his liberty 
was shortly afterwards restored to him, but he was ordered not 
to return to court. For some time he hoped for an improvement 
in his prospects, but when he was refused the renewal of his 
patent for sweet wines, hope was succeeded by despair, and 
half maddened by wounded vanity, he made an attempt (Feb. 
7, 1601) to incite a revolution in his behalf, by parading the 
streets of London with 300 retainers, and shouting, “ For the 
queen I a plot is laid for my life I ” These proceedings awakened, 
however, scarcely any other feelings than mild perplexity and 
wonder ; and finding that hope of assistance from tlie citizens 
was vam, he returned to Essex House, where after defending 
himself for a short time he surrendered. After a trial — in which 
B^on, who prosecuted, delivered a speech against his quondam 
friend and benefactor, the bitterness of which was quite un- 
necessary to secure a conviction entailing at least very severe 
puni8hm6nt--hc was condemned to death, and notwithstanding 
many alterations in Elizal3eth’s mood, the sentence was carried 
out on the 25th of February i6oi. 

Essex was in person tall and well proportioned, with a counte- 
nance which, though not strictly handsome, possessed, on account 
of its bold, cheerful and amiable expression, a wonderful power 
of fascination. He was a patron of literature, and himself a 
poet. His carriage was not very graceful, but his manners are 
said to have been “ courtly, grave and exceedingly comely.” 
He was brave, chivalrous, impulsive, imperious sometimes with 
his equals, but generous to all his dependants and incapable 
of secret malice ; and these virtues, which were innate and 
which remained with him to the last, must be regarded as some- 
what counterbalancing, in our estimation of him, the follies 
and vices created by temptations which were exceptionally 
strong. 

See Hon. W. B. Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex (1853) ; and 
Bacon and Essex ^ by R. A. Abbott (1877). Also the article Bacon, 
Francis, and authorities there. 

ESSEX, ROBERT DEVEREUX, 3x0^ Earl of (1591-1646), 
son of the preceding, was born in 1591. He was educated at 
Eton and at Merton College, Oxford. Shortly after the arrival 
of James I. in London, Essex (whose title was restored, and the 
attainder on his father removed, in 1604) was placed about the 
prince of Wales, as a sharer both in his studies and amusements. 
At the early age of fifteen he was married to Frances Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Suffolk, but slic was his wife only in name ; 
during his absence abroad (1607 1609) she fell in love witli 
Sir Robert Carr (afterwards earl of Somerset), and on her charging 
her husband with physical incapacity, the marriage was annulled 
in 1613. A second marriage which he contracted in 1631 with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Paulet, also ended unhappily. 
From 1620 to 1623 he served in the wars of the Palatinate, and 
in 1625 he was vice-admiral of a fleet which made an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Cadiz. In 1639 he was lieutenant-general of 
the army sent by Charles against the Scottish Covenanters; 
but on account of the irresolution of the king no battle occurred, 
and the army was disbanded at the end of the year. Essex 
was discharged “ without ordinary ceremony,^’ and refused an 
office which at that time fell vacant, all which,” says Clarendon, 
” wrought very much upon his rougli, proud nature, and made 
him susceptible of some impressions afteAvards which otherwise 
would not have found such easy admission.” Having taken the 
side of the parliament against Charles, he was, on the outbreak 
of, the civil war in 1642, appointed to the command of the parlia- 
mehtaiy army. At the battle of Edgehill he remained master 

^ I.#, in the Devenmx line. 


of the field, and ^ 1643 he cajoftured Reading, and relieved 
Gloucester ; but in the campaign of the foUowing year, on 
account of his hesitation to fight against the king in person, 
nearly his whde army fell into the hands of Charles. In 1645, 
on the passing of the self-denying ordinance, providing that no 
member (A parliament should hold a public office, he resigned 
hk commission ; but on account of his past services his annuity 
of £10,000 was continued to him for life. He died on the 14th 
of September 1646, of a fever brought On by over-exertion in a 
stag-hunt in Windsor Forest ; his line becoming extinct. 

the Life of Robert Earl of Essex," by Robert Codringtoa,, 
M.A., printed in Hart. Misc. ; Clarendon's Htstofy of 'the BebeUion ; 
and Hon. W. B. Devereux, Lives of ihe Earls of Esseif (18531). 

ESSEX, WALTER DEVEREUX, ist' Earl of (1541-1576), 
the eldest son of Sir Richard Devereux, was bom in 1541, His 
grandfather was the 2nd Baron Ferrers, who was created Viscount 
Hereford in 1550, and by his mother was a nephew of Henry 
Bourchier, a former earl of Essex. Walter Devereux succeeded 
as 2nd Viscount Hereford in 1558, and in 1561 or 1562 married 
Lcttice, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys. In 1569 he served 
as high marshal of the field under the earl of Warwick and Lord 
Clinton, and materially assisted them in suppressing the northern 
insurrection. For his zeal in the service of Queen Elizabeth 
on this and other occasions, he in 1572 received the Garter and 
was created earl of Essex, the title which formerly belonged 
to the Bourchier family. Eager to give proof of “his good 
devotion to employ himself in the service of her majesty,” he 
offered on certain conditions to subdue and colonize, at his 
own expense, a portion of the Irish province of Ulster, at that 
lime completely under the dominion of the rebel O’Neills, under 
Sir Brian MaePhelim and Tirlogh Luincach, with the Scots under 
their leader Sorley Boy MacDonnell. His offer, with certain 
modifications, was accepted, and he set sail for Ireland in July 
1573, accompanied by a number of earls, knights and gentlemen, 
and with a force of about 1200 men. The beginning of his 
enterprise was inauspicious, for on account of a storm which 
dispersed his fleet and drove some of his vessels as far as Cork 
and the Isle of Man, his forces did not all reach the place of 
rendezvous till late in the autumn, and he was compelled to 
entrench himself at Belfast for the winter. Here, by sickness, 
famine and desertions, his troops were diminished to little more 
than 200 men. Intrigues of various sorts, and fighting of a 
guerilla type, followed with disappointing results, and Essex 
had difficulties both with the deputy Fitzwilliam and with the 
queen. Essex was in straits himself, and his offensive movements 
in Ulster took the form of raids and brutal massacres among the 
O’Neills ; in October 1574 he treacherously captured MaePhelim 
at a conference in Belfast, and after slaughtering his attendants 
had him and his wife and brother executed at Dublin. Elizabeth, 
instigated apparently by Leicester, after encouraging Essex 
to prepare to attack the Irish chief Tirlogh Luineach, suddenly 
commanded him to “ break off his enterprise ” ; but, as she 
left him a certain discretionary power, he took advantage of 
it to defeat Tirlogh Luineach, chastise Antrim, and massacre 
several hundreds of Sorley Boy’s following, chiefly women and 
children, discovered hiding in the caves of Rathlin. He returned 
to England in the end of 1575, resolved to live henceforth an 
untroubled life ” ; but he was ultimately persuaded to accept 
the offer of the queen to make him earl marshal of Ireland. Ho 
arrived in Dublin in September 1576, and thfcie weeks afterwards 
died of dysentery. There were suspicions that he had been 
poisoned by Leicester, who shortly after his death married his 
widow, but these were not confirmed by Ihe post-mortem examina- 
tion. The endeavours of Essex to better the condition of Ireland 
were a dismal failure ; and the massacres of the O’Neills and of 
the Scots of Rathlin leave a dark stain on his reputation. 

See Sidney Loc’s article in the Diet. Nat. Biog, ; Lives of ike 
Devereux Earls of EsseXy by Hon, Walter B. l^ereux (1833) ; 
Froude’g History of England, vol. x. ; J, S* Brewer, Aikenaaum 
(1870), parti. pp. 261, 326. 

WBX, an eastern county of Ei^and, bcfonded N. Cam- 
bridgeshire and Suffolk, E. by the North Sea, S. by the 1 !Wmeji|. 
> <.e. in the Devereux Hue. 
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dividing it from Kent, W. by the administrative county of 
London and by Hertfordshire. Its area is 1542 sq. m. Its 
conhguration is sufficiently indicated by the direction of its 
rivers. Except that in the N.W, the county includes the heads 
of a few valleys draining northward to the Cam and so to the 
Great Ouse, all the streams, which are never of great size, run 
. southward and eastward, either into the Thames, or into the 
North Sea by way of the broad, shallow estuaries which ramify 
through the flat coast lands. The highest ground lies conse- 
quently in the north-west, between the Cam basin and the rivers 
of the county. Its principtd southward extension is that between 
the Lea (which with its tributary the Stort forms a great part 
of the western boundary! and the Roding, and east of the Roding 
valley. The other chief rivers may be specified according to 
their estuaries, following the coast northward from Shoeburyness 
at the Thames mouth. That of the Roach ramifies among several 
islands of which Foufliess is the largest, but its main branch 
joins the Crouch estuaiy. Next follows the Blackwater, which 
receives the Chelmer, the Brain and other streams. Following 
a coast of numerous creeks and islets, with the large island of 
Mersea, the Colne estuary is reached. The Colne and Black- 
water may be said to form one large estuary, as they enter the 
sea by a well-marked common mouth, 5 m. in width, between 
Sales Point and Colne Point. There is a great irregular inlet 
(Hamford Water) receiving no large stream, W. of the Naze 
promontory, and then the Stour, bounding the county on the 
north, joins its estuary to that of the Orwell near the sea. There 
are several seaside watering-places in favour owing to their 
proximity to London, of which Southend-on-Sea above the 
mouth of the Thames, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and Dovercourt adjoining Harwich are the chief. These and 
other stations on the estuaries are also in favour with yachtsmen. 
The sea has at some points seriously encroached upon the land 
within historic times. The low soft cliffs at various points are 
liable to give way against the waves ; in other parts dykes and 
embankments are necessary to prevent inundation. Inland, that 
is apart from the flat coast-district, the country is pleasantly 
undulating and for the most part well wooded. It was formerly, 
indeed, almost wholly forested, the great Waltham Forest 
stretching from Colchester to the confines of London. Of this 
a fragment is preserved in Epping Forest (see Epping) between 
the Lea and the Roding. On the other side of the Roding 
Hainault Forest is traceable, but was disafforested in 1851. 
The oak is the principal tree ; a noteworthy example was that 
of Fairlop in Hainault, which measured 45 ft. in girth, but was 
blown down in 1820. 

Geology , — The geological structure of the county is very simple : 
the greater part is occupied by the London clav with underlying 
Reading beds and Thanet sands, with here and there small patches 
of Bagshot gravels on elevated tracts, as at High Beech, Langdon 
Hill, Brentwood and Rayleigh ; and occasionally the same beds 
are represented by the large boulder-like Sarsen stones on the lower 
ground. In the north, the chalk, which underlies the Tertiary 
strata over the whole county, appears at the surface and forms the 
downs about Saffron Walden, Birdbrook and Great Yeldham ; it 
is brought up again by a small disturbance at Grays Thurrock where 
it is quarried on a large scale fordime, cement and whiting. Small 
patches of Pleistocene Red Crag rest upon the Eocene strata at 
Beaumont and Oakley, and are very well exposed at Walton-on- 
tlie-Naze where thev are very fossiliferouB. Most of the county is 
covered by a superficial deposit of glacial drifts, sands, gravel and 
ill places boulder clay, as at Epping, Dunmow and Hornchurch 
where the drift lies beneath the Thames gravel. An interesting 
fealure in relation to the glacial drift is a deep trough in the Cam 
valley revealed by borings to be no less than 340 ft. deep at Ne^^iort ; 
tliis ancient valley is filledirwith drift. In the southern part of the 
county are broad spreads of gravel and brick earth, formed by the 
Thames ; these liave been excavated for brick-making and building 
purposes about Ilford, Romford and Grays, and have yielded the 
remains of hippopotamus, rhinoceros and mammoth. More recent 
alluvial deposits are found in the valley at Walthamstow and Tilbury, 
in which the remains of the beaver have been discovered. 

The roods of thisxounty with a clay soil foundation were for 
generations repaired with flin^ picked by women and children from 
the surface of the fields. Onivel is difficult of access. With the 
exception of chalk for lime (mainly obtained at Ballingdon in the 
north and Grays in the south), septaria for making cement, and clay 
for bricks, the underground riches of the county are meagre. 


Agncidture,^As an agricultural county Essex ranks high. 
Some four^flfths of riie total area is under cultivation, and 
about one-third of that area is in permanent pasture. Wheat, 
barley and oats, in that relative order, are the princip)al grain 
crops, Essex being one of the chief grain-producing counties. 
The wheat and barley are in particularly high favour, the wheat 
of various standard species being exported for seed purposes, 
while the barley is especially useful in malting. Beans and peas 
are largely grown, as are vegetables for the London market. 
Hop -growing was once important. From the comparative 
diyness of the climate Essex does not excel in pastur^e, and 
winter grazing receives the more attention. The numbCTS of 
cattle increase steadily, and store bullocks are introduced in 
large numbers from Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ireland and Wales. 
Of sheep there are but few distinct flocks, and the numbers 
decrease. Pigs are generally of a high-class Berkshire tN'pe. 

Other Industries . — ^The south-west of to county, being con- 
tiguons to London, is very densely populated, and is the seat of 
large and varied industries. For example, there are numbers 
of chemical works, the extensive engine shops and works of the 
Great Eastern railway at Stratford, government powder works 
in the vicinity of Waltham Abbey, and powder stores at Purfleet 
on the Thames. The extensive water-works for east London, 
by the 1 -ea near Walthamstow, may also be mentioned. The 
docks at Plaistow and Tilbury on the Thames employ many 
hands. Apart from this industrial district, there are consider- 
able engineering works, especially for agricultural implements, 
at Chelmsford, Colchester and elsewhere ; several silk works, 
as at Braintree and Halstead ; large breweries, as at Brentwood, 
Chelmsford and Romford ; and lime and cement works at Grays 
Thurrock. The oyster-beds of the Colne produce the famous 
Colchester natives, and there are similar beds in the Crouch and 
Roach, for which Bumham-on-Crouch is the centre ; and in the 
Blackwater (Maldon). 

^ Railway communications arc supplied 
principally by the Great Eastern railway, of which the main line 
runs by Stratford, Ilford, Romford, Brentwood, Chelmsford, 
Witham, Colchester, and Manningtree. The Cambridge and 
northern line of this company, following the Lea valley, does not 
touch the county until it diverges along the valley of the Stort. 
The chief branches are those to Southend and Burnham, Witham 
to Maldon, Colchester to Brightlingsea, to Clacton and to Walton, 
and Manningtree to Harwich, on the coast ; and Witham to 
Braintrcfe and Bishop’s Stortford, and Mark’s Tey to Sudbury 
and beyond, inland ; while there are several branch lines among 
the manufacturing and residential suburbs in the south-west, 
to Walthamstow and Buckhurst Hill, Chigwell, Loughton, 
Epping, Ongar, &c. The London, Tilbury & Southend railway, 
following the Thames, serves the places named, and the Colne 
Valley railway runs from Chappel junction near Mark’s Tey by 
Halstead to Haverhill. 

On the Thames, besides the great docks at Plaistow (Victoria 
and Albert) and the deep-water docks at Tilbury, the principal 
calling places for vessels are Grays, Purfleet and Southend, 
while Barking on the Roding has also shipping trade, and the 
Lea affords important water-connexions. Elsewhere, the prin- 
cipal port is Harwich, at the mouth of the Stour, one of to chief 
ports of England for European passenger traffic. Other towns 
ranking as lesser estuarine ports arc : Brightlingsea and Wivenhoe 
on the Colne, forming a member of the C’inque Port of Sandwich : 
Colchester, Maldon on the Blackwater, and Bumham-on-Crouch. 
The Stour, Chelmer, and I^a and Stort are the principal navigable 
inland waterways. 

Population and Administration . — ^The area of the ancient 
county is 986,975 acres, with a population in 1891 of 785,445 and 
in 1901 of 1,085,771. The area of the administrative county is 
979;532 acres. The county contains nineteen hundreds. It 
is divided into eight parliamentary divisions, and it also includes 
the parliamentary boroughs of Colchester and West Ham, the 
latter consisting of two divisions. Each of these returns one 
member. The county divisions are-— Northern or Saffron 
Walden, North-eastern or Harwidi, Eastern or Maldon, Western 
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OT Epping, Mid or Chelmsford, South-eastern, Southern or Rom- 
ford, South-western or Walthamstow, returning one member 
each. The municipal boroughs are — Chelmsford (12,580), 
•Colchester (38,373), East Ham (96,018), Harwich (10,070), 
Maldon (5565), Saffron Walden (5896), Southend-on-Sea (28,857), 
and one county borough, West Ham (267,358). The following 
are the other urban districts— Barking Town (21,547), Braintree 
(5330); Brentwood (4932), Brightlingsea (4501), Buckhurst Hill 
(4786), Bumham-on-Crouch (2919), Chingford (4373), Clacton 
(7456), Epping (3789), Frinton-on-Sea (644), Grays Thurrock 
(13,834), Halstead (6073), Ilford (41^234), Leigh-on-Sea (3667), 
Leyton (98,912), Loughton (4730), Romford (13,656), Shoebury- 
ness (4081), Waltham Holy Cross (6549), Walthamstow (95,131), 
Walton-on-the-Naze (2014), Wanstead (9179), Witham C 3454 )> 
Wivenhoe (2560), Woodford (13,798). Essex is in the South- 
eastern circuit, and assizes are held at Chelmsford. The boroughs 
of Harwich and Southend-on-Sea have separate commissions 
of the peace, and the boroughs of Colchester, Maldon, Saffron 
Walden and West Ham have, in addition, separate courts of 
quarter sessions. The county is ecclesiastically within the 
diocese of St Albans (with a small portion within that of Ely) 
and is divided into two archdeaconries ; containing 452 parishes 
or districts wholly or in part. There are 399 civil parishes. 

'rhere is a military station and depot for recruits at Warley, 
and a garrison at Tilbury. At Shoeburyness there are a school 
of gunnery and an extensive ground for testing government 
artillery of the largest calibre. 

History (see also below under Essex, Kingdom of). — ^Essex 
probably originated as a shire in the time of iEthelstan. Accord- 
ing to the Domesday Survey it comprised nineteen hundreds, 
corresponding very closely in extent and in name with those of 
the present day. The additional half-hundred of Thunreslan 
on the Suffolk border has disappeared ; Witbricteshema is now 
Dengie ; and the liberty of Havering-atte-Bow’er appears to 
have been taken out of Becontree. Es,sex and Hertfordshire 
were under one sheriff until the time of Elizabeth. At the time 
of the Survey Count Eustace held a vast fief in Essex, and the 
court of the Honour of Boulogne was held at Witham. Bentry 
Heath in Dagenham, Hundred Heath in Tendring and Castle 
Hedingham in Hinckford were the meeting-places of their 
respective hundreds. The stewardship of the forest of Essex 
was held by the carls of Oxford until deprived of it for adherence 
to the Lancastrian cause. In 1421 certain parts of Essex in- 
herited by Henry V. from his mother were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the duchy of Lancaster, 

Essex was part of the see of London from the time of the 
foundation of the bishopric in the 7th century. The arch- 
deaconries are first mentioned in 1108 ; that of Essex extended 
over the south of the county and in 1291 included eight deaneries ; 
the north of the county was divided between the archdeaconries 
of Middlesex and Colchester, comprising three and six deaneries 
respectively. Colchester was constituted a suffragan bishopric 
by Henry VIII. In 1836 Essex was transferred to the diocese 
of Rochester, with the exception of nine parishes which remained 
ill London. In 1845 the archdeacon of Middlesex ceased to 
exercise control in Essex, and the deaneries were readjusted. 
In 1875 Essex was transferred to the newly created diocese of St 
Albans, and in 1877 the archdeaconry of Essex was subdivided 
into eighteen deaneries and that of Colchester into sixteen. 

Owing to its proximity to the capital Essex was intimately 
associated with all the great historical struggles. The nobility 
of Essex took a leading part in the struggle for the charter, and 
of the twenty-four guardians of the charter, four were Essex 
barons. The castles> of Pleshey, Colchester, and Hedingham 
were held against the king in the Barons’ War of the reign of 
Henry HI., and 5000 Essex men joined the peasant rising of 
1381. During the Wars of the Roses the Lancastrian cause was 
supported by the de Veres, while the Bourchiers and Lord 
Fitz-Walter were among the Yorkist leaders. Several Essex 
men were concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, and in the Civil 
War of the 17th century the county rendered valuable aid to 
the parliament. 


After the Conquest no Englishman retained estates in Esser 
of any importance, and the chief lay barons at the time of the 
Survey were Geoffrey de Mandeville and Aubrey de Vere, Tbt 
de Veres, earls of Oxford, were continuously connected with the 
county until the extinction of the title two centuries ago. Pleshey 
was the stronghold of the Mandevilles, and, although the house 
became extinct in 1189, its descendants in the female line retained 
the title of earls of Essex. The Honour of Hatfield Peverel 
held by Ranulf Peverel after the Conquest escheated to the 
crown in the reign of Henry L, and in the same reign the ffef 
of Robert Gemon passed to the house of Mountfichet. 

Essex has always been mainly an agricultural county, and 
the ordinary agricultural pursuits were carried on at the time 
of the Domesday Survey, which also mentions salt-making, 
wine-making, bee-culture and cheese-making, while the oyster 
fisheries have been famous from the earliest historic times. 
The woollen industr>' dates back to Saxon times, and for many 
centuries ranked as the most important industr>'. Cloth-weaving 
was introduced in the 14th century, and ii). the i6th oenturj’ 
Colchester was noted for its “ bays and says.” Colchester also 
possessed a valuable leather industry in the i6th century, at 
which period Essex was considered an exceptionally wealthy 
and prosperous county; Norden, writing in 1594, describes it 
as “moste fati, frutefull, and full of all profitable things.” 
The decline of the cloth industry in the 17th century caused 
great distress, but a number of smaller industries began to take 
its place. Saffron-culture and silk- weaving were extensively 
carried on in the 17th century, and the i8th century saw the 
introduction of the straw-plait industry, potash-making, calico- 
printing, malting and brewing, and the manufacture of Roman 
cement. 

The county returned four members to parliament in 1290. 
From 1295 it returned two members for the county and two 
for Colchester. Maldon acquired representation in 1331 and 
Harwich in 1604. Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county 
returned four members in four divisions. Under the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1868 Maldon and Harw'ich each lost 
one member, and the county returned six members in three 
divisions. 

Antiquities.— li is supposed by many antiquaries that Saxon 
masoniy can be detected in the foundations of several of the 
Essex churches, but, with the exception of Ashingdon church 
tower, believed to have been erected by Canute after his victory 
over Edmund Ironside, there is no obviously recognizable building 
belonging to that period. ITiis is probably to be m part ascribed 
to the fact that the comparative scarcity of stone and the unusual 
abundance of timber led to the extensive employment of the 
latter material. Several of the Essex churches, as Blackmore, 
Mountnessing, Murgaretting, and South Benfleet, have massive 
porches and towers of timber; and St Andrew’s church, Green- 
stead, with its walls of solid oak, continues an almost unique 
example of its kind. Of the four round churches in England 
one is in Essex at Little Maplestead ; it is both the smallest and 
the latest. The churches of South Weald, Hadleigh, Blackmore, 
Hey bridge and Hadstock may be mentioned as containing 
Norman work ; with the church of Castle Hedingham for its fine 
Transitional work ; Southchurch, Danbury and Boreham as being 
partly Early English; Ingatestone, Stebbing and Tilty for 
specimens of Decorated architecture; and Messing, Thaxted, 
Saffron Walden, and the church of St Peter ad Vincula at the 
small town of Coggeshall, near Colchester, as specimens of Per- 
pendicular. Stained glass windows ha^ left their traces in several 
of the churches, the finest remains bemg those of Margaretting, 
which represent a tree of Jesse and the daisy or herb Margaret. 
Paintings have evidently been largely used for internal decora- 
tion: a remarkable series, probably of the 12th century, but 
much restored in the 14th, exists in the chancel of Copford 
church ; and in the church at Ingatestone there was discovered 
in 1868 an almost unique fresco representation of the seven deadly 
sins. The oldest brasses preserved in the county are those of 
Sir William Fitz-Ralph at Pebmarsh, about 1323; Richard 
of Beltown, at Corringham, 1340 ; Sir John Gifford, at Bowers 
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dividing it from Kent, W. by the administrative county of 
London and by Hertfordshire. Its area is 1542 sq. m. Its 
conhguration is sufficiently indicated by the direction of its 
rivers. Except that in the N.W, the county includes the heads 
of a few valleys draining northward to the Cam and so to the 
Great Ouse, all the streams, which are never of great size, run 
. southward and eastward, either into the Thames, or into the 
North Sea by way of the broad, shallow estuaries which ramify 
through the flat coast lands. The highest ground lies conse- 
quently in the north-west, between the Cam basin and the rivers 
of the county. Its principtd southward extension is that between 
the Lea (which with its tributary the Stort forms a great part 
of the western boundary! and the Roding, and east of the Roding 
valley. The other chief rivers may be specified according to 
their estuaries, following the coast northward from Shoeburyness 
at the Thames mouth. That of the Roach ramifies among several 
islands of which Foufliess is the largest, but its main branch 
joins the Crouch estuaiy. Next follows the Blackwater, which 
receives the Chelmer, the Brain and other streams. Following 
a coast of numerous creeks and islets, with the large island of 
Mersea, the Colne estuary is reached. The Colne and Black- 
water may be said to form one large estuary, as they enter the 
sea by a well-marked common mouth, 5 m. in width, between 
Sales Point and Colne Point. There is a great irregular inlet 
(Hamford Water) receiving no large stream, W. of the Naze 
promontory, and then the Stour, bounding the county on the 
north, joins its estuary to that of the Orwell near the sea. There 
are several seaside watering-places in favour owing to their 
proximity to London, of which Southend-on-Sea above the 
mouth of the Thames, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and Dovercourt adjoining Harwich are the chief. These and 
other stations on the estuaries are also in favour with yachtsmen. 
The sea has at some points seriously encroached upon the land 
within historic times. The low soft cliffs at various points are 
liable to give way against the waves ; in other parts dykes and 
embankments are necessary to prevent inundation. Inland, that 
is apart from the flat coast-district, the country is pleasantly 
undulating and for the most part well wooded. It was formerly, 
indeed, almost wholly forested, the great Waltham Forest 
stretching from Colchester to the confines of London. Of this 
a fragment is preserved in Epping Forest (see Epping) between 
the Lea and the Roding. On the other side of the Roding 
Hainault Forest is traceable, but was disafforested in 1851. 
The oak is the principal tree ; a noteworthy example was that 
of Fairlop in Hainault, which measured 45 ft. in girth, but was 
blown down in 1820. 

Geology , — The geological structure of the county is very simple : 
the greater part is occupied by the London clav with underlying 
Reading beds and Thanet sands, with here and there small patches 
of Bagshot gravels on elevated tracts, as at High Beech, Langdon 
Hill, Brentwood and Rayleigh ; and occasionally the same beds 
are represented by the large boulder-like Sarsen stones on the lower 
ground. In the north, the chalk, which underlies the Tertiary 
strata over the whole county, appears at the surface and forms the 
downs about Saffron Walden, Birdbrook and Great Yeldham ; it 
is brought up again by a small disturbance at Grays Thurrock where 
it is quarried on a large scale fordime, cement and whiting. Small 
patches of Pleistocene Red Crag rest upon the Eocene strata at 
Beaumont and Oakley, and are very well exposed at Walton-on- 
tlie-Naze where thev are very fossiliferouB. Most of the county is 
covered by a superficial deposit of glacial drifts, sands, gravel and 
ill places boulder clay, as at Epping, Dunmow and Hornchurch 
where the drift lies beneath the Thames gravel. An interesting 
fealure in relation to the glacial drift is a deep trough in the Cam 
valley revealed by borings to be no less than 340 ft. deep at Ne^^iort ; 
tliis ancient valley is filledirwith drift. In the southern part of the 
county are broad spreads of gravel and brick earth, formed by the 
Thames ; these liave been excavated for brick-making and building 
purposes about Ilford, Romford and Grays, and have yielded the 
remains of hippopotamus, rhinoceros and mammoth. More recent 
alluvial deposits are found in the valley at Walthamstow and Tilbury, 
in which the remains of the beaver have been discovered. 

The roods of thisxounty with a clay soil foundation were for 
generations repaired with flin^ picked by women and children from 
the surface of the fields. Onivel is difficult of access. With the 
exception of chalk for lime (mainly obtained at Ballingdon in the 
north and Grays in the south), septaria for making cement, and clay 
for bricks, the underground riches of the county are meagre. 


Agncidture,^As an agricultural county Essex ranks high. 
Some four^flfths of riie total area is under cultivation, and 
about one-third of that area is in permanent pasture. Wheat, 
barley and oats, in that relative order, are the princip)al grain 
crops, Essex being one of the chief grain-producing counties. 
The wheat and barley are in particularly high favour, the wheat 
of various standard species being exported for seed purposes, 
while the barley is especially useful in malting. Beans and peas 
are largely grown, as are vegetables for the London market. 
Hop -growing was once important. From the comparative 
diyness of the climate Essex does not excel in pastur^e, and 
winter grazing receives the more attention. The numbCTS of 
cattle increase steadily, and store bullocks are introduced in 
large numbers from Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ireland and Wales. 
Of sheep there are but few distinct flocks, and the numbers 
decrease. Pigs are generally of a high-class Berkshire tN'pe. 

Other Industries . — ^The south-west of to county, being con- 
tiguons to London, is very densely populated, and is the seat of 
large and varied industries. For example, there are numbers 
of chemical works, the extensive engine shops and works of the 
Great Eastern railway at Stratford, government powder works 
in the vicinity of Waltham Abbey, and powder stores at Purfleet 
on the Thames. The extensive water-works for east London, 
by the 1 -ea near Walthamstow, may also be mentioned. The 
docks at Plaistow and Tilbury on the Thames employ many 
hands. Apart from this industrial district, there are consider- 
able engineering works, especially for agricultural implements, 
at Chelmsford, Colchester and elsewhere ; several silk works, 
as at Braintree and Halstead ; large breweries, as at Brentwood, 
Chelmsford and Romford ; and lime and cement works at Grays 
Thurrock. The oyster-beds of the Colne produce the famous 
Colchester natives, and there are similar beds in the Crouch and 
Roach, for which Bumham-on-Crouch is the centre ; and in the 
Blackwater (Maldon). 

^ Railway communications arc supplied 
principally by the Great Eastern railway, of which the main line 
runs by Stratford, Ilford, Romford, Brentwood, Chelmsford, 
Witham, Colchester, and Manningtree. The Cambridge and 
northern line of this company, following the Lea valley, does not 
touch the county until it diverges along the valley of the Stort. 
The chief branches are those to Southend and Burnham, Witham 
to Maldon, Colchester to Brightlingsea, to Clacton and to Walton, 
and Manningtree to Harwich, on the coast ; and Witham to 
Braintrcfe and Bishop’s Stortford, and Mark’s Tey to Sudbury 
and beyond, inland ; while there are several branch lines among 
the manufacturing and residential suburbs in the south-west, 
to Walthamstow and Buckhurst Hill, Chigwell, Loughton, 
Epping, Ongar, &c. The London, Tilbury & Southend railway, 
following the Thames, serves the places named, and the Colne 
Valley railway runs from Chappel junction near Mark’s Tey by 
Halstead to Haverhill. 

On the Thames, besides the great docks at Plaistow (Victoria 
and Albert) and the deep-water docks at Tilbury, the principal 
calling places for vessels are Grays, Purfleet and Southend, 
while Barking on the Roding has also shipping trade, and the 
Lea affords important water-connexions. Elsewhere, the prin- 
cipal port is Harwich, at the mouth of the Stour, one of to chief 
ports of England for European passenger traffic. Other towns 
ranking as lesser estuarine ports arc : Brightlingsea and Wivenhoe 
on the Colne, forming a member of the C’inque Port of Sandwich : 
Colchester, Maldon on the Blackwater, and Bumham-on-Crouch. 
The Stour, Chelmer, and I^a and Stort are the principal navigable 
inland waterways. 

Population and Administration . — ^The area of the ancient 
county is 986,975 acres, with a population in 1891 of 785,445 and 
in 1901 of 1,085,771. The area of the administrative county is 
979;532 acres. The county contains nineteen hundreds. It 
is divided into eight parliamentary divisions, and it also includes 
the parliamentary boroughs of Colchester and West Ham, the 
latter consisting of two divisions. Each of these returns one 
member. The county divisions are-— Northern or Saffron 
Walden, North-eastern or Harwidi, Eastern or Maldon, Western 
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has railway, machine and electrical works ; cloth, gloves and 
buttoas are also manufactured here, and there arc spinning-miUs. 
There is a large lithographic establishment, ancf a consider- 
able trade is done in wine and fruit, the wines of Esslingen being 
very famous. 

Esslingen, which dates from the 8th century, became a 
town^ in 886. It was soon a place of importance ; it became a 
free imperial' city in 1209 and was surrounded with walls by 
order of the emj^ror Frederick II. Its liberty was frequently 
threatened by the rulers of Wiirttemberg, but it did not becon^ 
part of that country until 1802. 

See K. H. S. Pfaff, G$schichte der Rsichssiadi EssHtifren .(Esslingen, 
1852) ; and Str&hmfeld, Esslingen in Wort und Bild (Esslingen, 1902). 

ESTABLISHMENT ( 0 . Fr. establissement, Fr, etablissemeftt, 
lake Norm. Fr. estdbltshemeni, from 0 . Fr. establir, Fr. eiablir, 
Lat. stabilire, to make stable), generally the art of establishing 
or fart of b^ng established, and so by transference a thing 
established. Thus we may speak of the establishment (i.e. 
setting up) of a business, the “ long establishment ” of a business, 
and of the manager of “ the establishment.” In a special sense 
the word is applied, with something of all the three above- 
mentioned connotations, to certain religious bodies in their 
relation to the state. It is with this latter that the present 
article is concerned. 

Perhaps the best definition which can be given, and which 
will cover all cases, is that establishment implies the existence 
of some definite and distinctive relation between the state and a 
religious society (or conceivably more than one) other than that 
which is .shared in by other societies of the same general char- 
acter. Of course, a certain relationship must- needs exist between 
the state and every society, religious or secular, by virtue of the 
sovereignty of the state over each and all of its members. Every 
society must possess certain principles or perform certain acts, 
and the state may make the profession of such principles unlawful, 
or impose a penalty upon the performance of such acts j and, 
moreover, every society is liable before the law as to the fulfilment 
of its obligations towards its members and the due administration 
of its prop)erty should it possess any. With all this establishment 
has nothing to do. It is not concerned with what pertains to 
the religious society qua society, or with what is common to 
all religious societies, but with what is exceptional. It denotes 
any special connexion with the stiite, or privileges and responsi- 
bilities before the law, possessed by one religious society to the 
exclusion of others ; in a word, establishment is of the nature 
of a monopoly. But it docs not imply merely privilege. The 
state and the Church have mutual obligations towards one 
another ; each is, to some extent, tied by the existence of this 
relationship, and each accepts the limitations for the sake of 
the advantages which accrue to itself. The state docs so in 
view of what it believes to be the good of all its members ; for 
“ the true end for which religion is established is not to provide 
for the true faith, but for civil utility ” (Warburton), even if 
the latter be held to be implied in the former. On the other 
hand, the Church accepts these relations for the facilities which 
they involve, i.e. for its own benefit. It will be seen that this 
definition excludes, and rightly, many current presuppositions. 
Establishment affirms the fact^ but does not determine the 
precise nature^ of the connexion between the state and the 
religious society. It does not tell us, for example, when or how 
it began, whether it is the result of an unconscious growth (as 
with the Galilean Church previous to the French Revolution), 
or of a determinate legislative act (as with the same Church 
re-established by thp Concordat of i8oj). It does not tell us 
whether an endownifent of the religious society by the state 
is included; what particular privileges are enjoyed by the 
religious society^ and what linitationf are placed upon the 
free exercise of its life. These things can only be ascert^ned 
by actual inquiry ; for the conditions are precisely similar in no 
twocases. 

To proceed to details. At the present day there is no estab- 
lished religion in the United States, the German empire as a 
whole, H^and, Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary {saving, 


inde^, ** the rights of the sovereign ansing from ecclesiastical 
dignity”^); whereas there are religious establishments in 
Russia, Greece, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia, 2 Spain, 
Portugal and even in Italy, as wi^ as in England and Scotland. 
These, however, differ greatly amongst themselves. In Rmsia 
the “Orthodox Catholic Eastern” is the state religion. The 
emperor is, by the fundamental laws of the empire, “ the sovereign 
defender and protector of the dogmas of the dominant faith, 
who maintains orthodoxy and holy discipline within the Chnrch,” 
although, of course, he cannot modify either its dogmas or its 
outward order. Further, “ the autocratic (i.a. imperial) power 
acts in the ecclesiastical admmistration by means of the Most 
Holy Ruling Synod, created by it ” ; and all the officere of 
the Church are appointed by it. The enactments of the Synod 
do not become law till they have received the emperor^s sanction, 
and are then published, not in its name but in his ; and a large 
part of the revenues of the Church is derived from state subsidies. 
In Greece “ the dominant religion (‘H iTtKparovan ^p^o-icfta) 
is that of the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christ ” ; and although 
toleration is otherwise complete, no proselytism from the Church 
of Greece is allowed. The king swears to protect it, but no 
powers pertain to him with regard to it such as those which the 
tsar enjoys ; the present king is not a member of it, but his 
successors must be. In Sweden, Lutheranism was adopted 
as the state religion by the synod of Upsala {Upsda mote) in 
1593, and the king must profess it. The “ Lutheran Protestant 
Church ” retains an episcopal order, and is supported out of 
its own revenues. Archbishops and bishops are chosen by the 
king out of those names submitted to him, and he also nominates 
to royal peculiars. The ecclesiastical law (Kyrkolag), first 
constituted in 1686, is part of the law of the state, but may not 
be modified or abrogated without the consent of a General 
Synod ; and although ad interim interpretations of that law 
may be given by the king on the advice of the Supreme Court, 
since x866 these have been subject to review and rejection 
by the next General Synod. In Norway the “ Evangclical- 
Lutheran ” is the “ official religion,” but the Church is supported 
by the state, its property having been secularized. It is also 
more subject to the king, who by the constitution is to “ regulate 
all that concerns divine service and the clergy,” and to see that 
the prescribed order is carried out. It is much the same in 
Denmark, where, however, the “ Evangelical-Lutheran Church ” 
has since the fundamental constitutional law of the 5th of June 
1849 been officially described as the National Church {Folkekirche) 
instead of the State Church (Siatskirche) formerly, and the 
constitution provides for its regulation by further l^islation, 
which has not yet been passed. For Prussia, sec under that 
heading ; it need only be added that self-government still tends 
to increase, but that the emperor William 11. has exercised 
his office as summits eptscopus more freely than most of his 
predecessoirs. In Spain the “ Catholic, Apostolic and Roman ” 
religion is that of the state, “ the nation binds itself to maintain 
its worship and its ministers,” and the rites of any other religion 
are only permitted in private. The patriarch of the Indies and 
the archbishops are senators by right, and the king may nominate 
others from amongst the bishops ; only laymen may sit in 
the chamber of deputies. Convents were suppressed, and their 
property confiscated, in 1835 and 1836 ; in 1859 the remaining 
ecclesiastical property was exchanged for untransferable govern- 
ment securities and the support of the clergy of the State (Zhurch 
is assured by an unrepealed law previous to the present constitu- 
tion. In Portugal it is much the samef but all the home bishops 

* In effect this involves the establishment of all religious de- 
nominations, for none can exist vrithout the express authorization 
of the state, and all are subject to more or less interference on its 
port. Thus the emperor-king is, in his capacity of head of the state, 
technically " bishop " of the Evangelical Church, the constitution 
of which was fixed by an imperial patent in 1866 and modified 
bv another in 1891 (sec Herzog-Hauck, Realencykl. ed. 1904, s. 
“6sterrcich”).^[ED.] 

> Also in the other German Protestant states. The relations of 
the Roman Calhoffic Church with the various governments am 
settled by separate concordats with the papacy (see CoNCoaDATb 
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sit in the upper chamber as peers {Pares do Reitto) by right, 
and there is no restriction on membership of the chamber of 
deputies. A more important point is that the king confers all 
ecclesiastical benefices and nominates the bishops, instead of 
their being chosen, as in Spain, by agreement between the civil 
power and the papacy. ‘ In Italy, in spite of the feud between 
• the papacy and the civil power, the fact remains that, by the 
Statuio fondamentale, “ the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion is the sole religion of the state,'' and the king may 
nominate “ archbishops and bishops of the state " to be senators. 
The Legge suite prerogative del Summo Pontifice, &c., or ** Law 
of Guarantees," by which the papal prerogatives are secured, 
has been declared by the Council of State to be a fundamental 
law ; and while many civil restrictions upon the activities of the 
Church are removed by it, outside Rome and the suburbicarian 
dioceses the royal exequatur is still required before a bishop 
is installed. Moreover, the bulk of Church property having 
been secularized, the Italian clergy receive a stipend from the 
state. 

Establishment is, of course, a distinctively English term, but 
it implies precisely the same thing as “ Staatsreligion ” or “ 6glise 
dominante " does elsewhere, neither more nor less, 
denotes the existence of a special relationship 
in Britain, tween Church and state without defining its precise 
’ nature. The statement that the Church of England 
or the Scottish Kirk is “ established by law " denotes that it has 
a peculiar status before the law ,* but that is all. {a) There is no 
ba^is whatever for the once popular assumption that the word 
“ established ” as applied to the Church means “ created,” or 
the like ; on the contrary, the modem use of the word in this 
sense is a misleading perversion. To establish is to make firm 
or stable ; and a thing cannot be established unless it is already 
in existence. A few examples will make it clear that this is the 
true sense of the word, and that in which it is used here. 

Stablish the thing, 0 God, that thou hast wrought in us " 
(Ps. Ixviii. 28, P.B. ; A.V. and R.V. “ strengthen ") implies 
that the thing is already wrought ; it could not be “ stablished ” 
else. " Stablish your hearts " ( Jas. v. 8) implies that the hearts 
are already in existence. Until he had her settled in her raine 
With safe assuraunce and establishment ” {Faerie Queene^ v. 
xi. 35) would have been impossible unless the reign had already 
begun. This is the meaning of the words in many Tudor acts of 
parliament, “ be it enacted, ordained and established,” or the 
like (21 Hen. VIII. c. i ; 27 Hen, VIII. c. 28, s. 9 ; 28 Hen. 
VIII. c. 13 [Ireland] ; 28 Hen. VIII. c. 18 [Ireland]; 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. 27 ; I Eliz. c. I, ss. 15, 17 ; i Eliz. c. 4, .s, 4); that 
v/hich is then and there enacted is to be valid for the future. 
(/>) Nor is it necessarily implied that establishment is a process 
completed once for all. Every law touching the Church slightly 
alters its conditions ; everything that affects the relations of 
Church and state may be regarded as a measure of establishment 
or the reverse. When the two Houses of Parliament, in an 
address to William III. after his coronation, spoke of their pro- 
posed measures of toleration, the king said in his reply, ” I do 
hope that the ease which you design to Dissenters will contribute 
verj’ much to the establishment of the Church ” (Cobbett, Pari, 
Hist. V. 218). And Defoe (in 1702) published an ironical tract 
with the title. The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, or Proposals 
for the Establishment of the Church, (r) Nor is it necessarily implied 
that there was any .specific time at which establishment took 
place. Such may indeed be the case, as with the Kirk in Scotland ; 
but it certainly cannot be said that the English Church 
established at any particular time, or by any particular legislative 
act. There were, no doubt, periods when the existing relations 
between Church and state were modified or re-defined, notably 
in the i6th and 17th centuries ; but the relations themselves 
arc far older. In fact, they existed from the very first : the 
English Church and" state grew up side by side, and from the 
beginning they were in clos#* relations with one another. But 
although the state of things which it represented was there from 
the first, the term “ established ” or established by law ” only 
came into use at a later date. Until there was some other religious 


society to be compared with it such a distinctive epithet would 
have had no point. As, however, there arose religious societies 
which had no status before the law, it became more natural ; and 
yet more so when the formularies of the Church came to be 
“ established " by civil .sanctions (the Books of Common Prayer 
by 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. i, s. 4, &c. ; the Articles by 13 Eliz. c. 12 ; 
the new Ordinal by 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4, title). Accordingly 
the Church itself came to be spoken of as established by law ; 
first, it would seem, in the Canons of 1604, and subsequently 
in many statutes (Act of Settlement, 6 Anne, c. 8 and c. ii, &t.). 
In all such cases the Church is described as already established, 
not as being established by the particular canon or statute. 
In other words, the constitutional status of the Church is affirmed, 
but nothing is said as to how it arose. 

The legislative changes of the 16th and 17th centuries brought 
“ establishment " into greater prominence and greatly modified 
its conditions, but a moment's thought will show that it did not 
begin then. If, e.g., all post-Reformation ecclesiastical statutes 
were non-existent, the relations between Church and state would 
he very different, but there would still be an establishment." 
The bishops would sit in the House of Lords, the clergy would 
tax themselves in convocation, the Church courts would possess 
coercive jurisdiction, and so on. The present relations of Church 
and state in England may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(1) The personal relation of the crown to the Church, including {a) 
restraints upon the action Of convocation (formulated by 25 
Hen. VIII. c. 19); {b) nomination of bishops, &:c. (25 Hen. VIII. 
c. 20); (r) power of supervision as visitor, long disused (26 
Hen. VIII. c. I ; I Eliz. c. J, .s. 17); {d) power of receiving 
appeals as the fount of civil justice (25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, &c.). 
In connexion with these, it must be borne in mind that ((z) the 
holder of the crown receives coronation from the church and 
takes an oath having reference to it (1 Will. III. c. 6), and {b) 
the crown is held on the condition of communion with the Church 
of England (Act of Settlement ; the conditions of communion are 
laid down in the Prayer Book, which itself is sanctioned by law). 

(2) The relation of the Church to the crown in parliament. No change 
has been permitted in its doctrine or formularies without the 
.sanction of an act of parliament. (3) Privileges of the Church and 
clergy. Of these may be mentioned (a) the coercive jurisdiction 
of the Church courts ; {b) the right of bishops to sit in the House 
of Lords. It need hardly be said that establishment in England 
does not include an endowment of the Church by the state. 
Nothing of the kind ever took place on any large scale, and the 
grants for Church purposes in the i8th century are comparable 
with the regium donum to Nonconformists. 

The position of the Church of Ireland until its disestablishment 
(see below) was not dissimilar. With Scotland thecase is different. 
The establi.shment of the Kirk was an entirely new process, 
carried out by a more or less definite series of legislative and ad* 
ministrative acts. The Convention of Estates which met at 
Edinburgh in 1 560 ordered the drawing up of a new Confession 
of Faith, which was done in four days by a committee of preachers , 
and on the 24th of August it passed three acts, one abolishing the 
pope’s authority and all jurisdiction of Catholic prelates, another 
repealing the old statutes in favour of the Old Church, the third 
forbidding the celebrating and hearing of mass under penalty of 
imprisonment, exile and death. The intention was to make a 
clean sweep of the Old Church, which was denounced as 
“the Kirk Malignant."^ The new model thus set up wos 
confirmed by the Scottish act of 1567, c. 6, which declared it 
to be “ the onely true and halie kirk of Jesus Christ within this 
realme.” Again, after the revolution of 1688 had put an end 
to the attempts of the Stuart kings to impose the episcopal model 
on Scotland, by the act of 1690, c. 5, the crown and estates “ ratifio 
and establish the Confusion of Faith, ... as also they do es- 
tablish, ratifie and confirm the Presbyterian government and 

* Andrew Lang, Hist, of Scotland, ii. p. 75 ff. Compare with this 
the position of the reformers generally in England, where even so 
stout a Puritan as William Harrison {Description of England, 1570) 
does not dream of separating the organic life of the Church of Eng- 
land from that of the pre-Re formation Church. (Ed.). 
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discipline.” The Act of Security ” of 1705, as incorporated 
in the Act of Union 1706, speaking of it ** as now by law estab- 
lished,” says that “ Her Majesty . . . doth hereby establish and 
confirm ” it, and finally declares this act, with the Establishment 
therein contained,” to be “ a fundamental and essential condition 
of the Union.” Nevertheless, the conditions of establishment 
in the Scottish Kirk are much easier than those of the Church of 
England. It is bound by the statutes sanctioning its doctrine 
and order, but within these limits its legislative and judicial free- 
dom is unimpaired. A royal commissioner is present at the 
meetings of the general assembly, but he need not be a member 
of the Kirk ; and there is no constitutional tie between the 
crown and the Kirk such as there is in England. There is what 
may accurately be described as a state endowment, the bulk of 
the property of the Old Church having been conferred upon 
the Scottish Kirk. 

Not unnaturally the organization of Anglican Churches in the 
colonies was followed in some cases by their establishment, 
which included endowment. It was so, for example, 
Co/oa/M. Indies ; and the disestablishment 

of the West Indian Church in 1868 was fallowed, in 
1873, by a re-establishment of the Church in Barbadoes by the 
colonial legislature. India is the only other part of the empire 
(outside Great Britain) in which there is to-day a religious 
establishment. 

Disestablishment is in theory the annulling of establishment ; 
but since an established Church is usually rich, disestablishment 
generally includes disendowment, even where there 
n»bment, endowment of religion. It is, in short, the 

abrogation of establishment, coupled with such a 
confiscation of Church property as the state thinks good in the 
interests of the community. The disestablishment of the West 
Indian Church in 1868 has already been referred to ; in 1869 the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was passed. Private bills 
relating to Scotland have more than once been brought forward. 
In 1895 the Lilieral government introduced a suspensory bill, 
intended as the preliminary step towards disestablishing and 
disendowing the Church in Wales ; it was withdrawn, however, in 
the .same session, and the question of Welsh disestablishment 
slumbered until in 1906 a royal commission was appointed by 
the Liberal government to inquire into the subject, and in 1909 
a bill was introduced on much the same lines as in 1895. 

The case of the Irish Church will illustrate the process of dis- 
establishment, although, of course, the precise details would vary 
in other cases. The Irish Church Act was passed in 1869 by 
Gladstone’s first government, after considerable opposition, 
and provided tlmt from January i, 1871, the union created by 
statute between the Churches of England and Ireland should be 
dissolved, and the Church of Ireland should ** cease to be estab- 
lished by law.” Existing ecclesiastical corporations were dis- 
solved, and their rights ceased, compensation being given to all 
individuals and their personal precedence being secured for life. 
All rights of patronage, including those of the crown, were 
abolished, with compensation in the case of private patrons ; 
and the archbishops and bishops ceased to have the right of 
summons to the House of Lords. All laws restraining the freedom 
of action of the Church were repealed ; the ecclesiastical law, 
however, to subsist by way of contract amongst the members 
of the Church (until altered by a representative body). Provision 
was made for the incorporation by charter of the representative 
body of the Church, should such a body be found, with power to 
hold landed property. All existing ecclesiastical property was 
vested in a commission, which was to give compensation for life 
interests, to transfer to the new representative body the churches, 
glebe houses, and £500,000 in compqjisation for endowments 
by private persons since 1660, and to hold the rest for such 
purposes as parliament might thereafter determine. 

Authorities. — F. R. Darestc, Les ConstitxHions modefnes (Paris, 
1891) : H. Geffekon, Chmch and State, trans. by E. F. ‘laylor 
(Tendon, 1877) ; P. Schaff, Church and State in the United States 
(Papers of the Americfin Hist. Association, vol. ii. No. 4), (New York, 
1888) ; T- Minghetti, State c Chiesa (MUan, 1878), French translahon, 
with In^rod. by E. dc Laveleye (Paris, 1882) ; C. Cadorna, Reltgtone, 


difiUo, liberid (Milan, 1893) ; F. Nippold, Die theofU der Trmnuufi 
vofi^Kirche und Stoat (Bern, 1881) ; W. Warburton, AOiance between 
Church and State (London, 1741) (Works, vol. iv.,cd. Hurd. London, 
1788) ; Church Problems (ed, oy H. H. Henson) (London, 1900) ; 
Efssays on Establishment " and “ Disendowment ” ; W. R. Anson, 
Law and Custom df the Constitution, vol. ii. chap. ix. (Oxford, 1892) ; 
Phiilimore, Ecclesiastical Law (London, 1895) ; J. S. Brewer, Ew- 
donmtents and Establishment of the Church of England (ed. by L. T. 
Dibdin, London, 1885) ; A. T. Inne.s, Law of Creeds in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1867) ; E. A. Freeman, Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment (London, 1883) ; G. Harwood, Disestablishment (Londem, 
1876) ; Annates de I'icole libre des Sciences poli^ques,.ton\. i. (Paris, 
1885), art. “ La Separation dc Tltglise et de TEtat en Angleterrc," 
byLlAyral. (W.kCo.) 

BSTABUSHUBNT OF A PORT, the technical expression for 
the time that elapses between the moon’s transit across the 
meridian at new or full moon at a given place and the time of 
high water at that place. The interval (constant at any one place) 
may vary from 6 mins. (Harwich) to 11 hrs. 45 mins. (North 
Foreland). At London Bridge it is i hr. 58 mins. (See also Tide.) 

ESTAING, CHARLES HECTOR, Comte d’ (1729-1794), 
F'rench admiral, was bom at the ch&teau of Ruvel, Auvergne, 
in 1729. He entered the army as a colonel of infantry, and in 
1757 he accompanied count de Lally to the East Indies, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. In 1759 he was made prisoner at the 
siege of Madras, but was released on parole. Before the ratifica- 
tion of his exchange he obtained command of some vessels, and 
conducted various naval attacks against the English ; and having, 
on his return to France in 1760, fallen accidentally into their 
hands, he was, on the ground of having broken his parole, thrown 
into prison at Portsmouth, but as the charge could not be 
properly substantiated he was soon afterwards released. In 1763 
he was named lieutenant-general in the navy, and in 1777 vice- 
admiral ; and in 1 778 he obtained the command of a fleet intended 
to assist the United States against Great Britain. He sailed on 
the 13th of April, and between the nth and the 22nd of July, 
blockaded Howe at Sandy Hook, but did not venture to attack 
him, though greatly superior in force. In concert with the 
American generals, he planned an attack on Newport, preparatory 
to which he compelled the British to destroy some war vessels 
that were in the harbour; but before the concerted attack 
could take place, he put to sea against the English fleet, under 
Lord Howe, when owing to a violent storm, which arose suddenly 
and compelled the two fleets to separate before engaging in battle, 
many of his vessels were so shattered that he found it necessary 
to put into Bo.ston for repairs. He then sailed for the W est Indies 
on the 4th of November. After a feeble attempt to retake 
Santa Lucia from Admiral Barrington, fie captured St Vincent 
and Grenada. On the 6th of July 1779 he fought a drawn battle 
with Admiral John Byron, who retired to St Christopher. 
Though superior in force, D’Estaing would not attack the English 
in the roadstead, butset sail to attack Savannah. All his attempts, 
as well as those of the Americans, against the town were repulsed 
with heavy loss, and he was finally compelled to retire. He 
returned to France in 1780. He was in command of the com- 
bined fleet before Cadiz when the peace was signed in 1783 ; but 
from that time his chief attention was devoted to politics. In 
1787 he was elected to the assembly of the notables ; in 1789 he 
was appointed commandant of the national guard ; and in 1792 
he was chosen admiral by the National Assembly. Though in 
favour of national reform he continued to cherish a strong feeling 
of loyalty to the royal family, and on the trial of Marie Antoinette 
in 1793 bore testimony in her favour. On this account, and 
because of certain friendly letters whi:h had passed between him 
and the queen, he was himself brought to trial, and was executed 
on the 28th of April 1794. 

Sec Marins et soldats franfais en Amirique, by the Viscomte de 
Noailles (1903) ; Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs of Great 
Britain, vol. v. 

ESTATE (through 0 . Fr. estal, mod. cte/, from Lat. status, 
state, condition, position, stare, to stand), the state or condition 
in which a man lives, now chiefly used poetically and in such 
phrases as “ man’s estate,” or of high estate ” ; ” sUite ” 
has superseded most of the uses of the woi 5 except (i) in property 
and (2) in constitutional law. 
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1. in the law of property tiie word is employed in several 
senses. In the widest sense a man’s estate comprises his entire 
belongings ; so much of it as consists of land and certain other 
interests associated therewith is his “ real estate ” ; the rest 
is his “ personal estate.’’ The word b more particularly applied 

, to interests in land, and in popular and general use ‘‘ an estate 
means the land itself. The strict technical meaning of “an 
estate ” is an interest in lands, and tliis conception lies at the 
root of the English theory of property in hmd. “The first 
thing that the student has to do,” says Joshua Williams {Law of 
Real Property), “ b to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership. 
Such an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate 
in them.” That is, the notion of tenure, of holding by a tenant 
from a lord, prevaib. ^The last lord of all from whom aU land 
was ultimately held was the king. Persons holding directly 
from the king and granting to oth'^rs were the king’s tenants 
in capite, and were the mesne lords of their tenants. 

Estates in land may be classified according to (1) the quantity 
of their interest or duration, (2) the time of enjoyment, and 
(3) the number and connexion of the tenants. According to 
(i), an estate may be either a freehold of inheritance or a freehold 
not of inheritance. A freehold of inheritance may he (a) an 
estate in fee simple, which is the largest estate a man can hold 
in English law, and comes close to the idea of absolute ownership, 
repudiated by Williams ,* an estate in fee simple is inheritoble 
by a man’s heirs generally, he has full powers of disposition 
over it, and may alienate the whole or part. (A) It may also be 
in limited fees, which are again subdivided into (i.) qualified or 
base fee, (il) fee conditional, so called at the common law, 
afterwards, on the passing of the statute De DonisCmiditionalibus, 
fee tail, which may be general as to the heirs of a man’s body, 
or special, as to the heirs male (or jnnede) of his body . A freehold 
not of inheritance may be either (i) conventional, as an estate 
for life, which may be either an estate f6r one’s own life or 
for the life of another {pur autre vie) ; (2) legal, or created by 
operation of law, as tenancy in tail after possibility of issue 
extinct {i,e. where an estate is given to a man and the heirs of 
his body by hb present wife, and the wife dies without i^ue, 
the husband becomes tenant in tail after possibility of issue 
extinct ) ; tenancy by curtesy (see Curtesy) ; tenancy in dower 
(see Dower). 

Estates not of freehold or less than freehold arc subdivided 
into (i.) estates for years (often called estates for a term of 
years, the instrument creating it being termed a lease or demise, 
and the estate itself a leasehold inieresi) j (ii.) estates at will, 
that b, where lands or tenements are let by one man to another 
to have and to hold at the will of the lessor ; (iii.) estates at 
sufferance, where one comes into possession of land under a 
lawful title, and continues in possession after hb title has 
determined. 

According to (2), estates are either in possession or in expect- 
ancy. Estates in expectancy are either (a) in remainder, which 
maybe vested or contingent, or {b) in reversion (see Remainder, 
Reversion). 

According to (3), estates may be either (i.) in severalty, that 
b, the holding of an estate by a person in his own right only, 
without any other person being joined or connected with 
him in point of interest therein ; (ii.) estates in joint tenancy 
(see Joint); (iii.) coparcenary (^.».); and (iv.) tenancy in 
common, where two or more hold the same land, by several 
and dbtinct titles, but witR unity of possession. (See also Real 
Property.) 

2. In constitutional law an estate is an order or class having 
a definite share as such in the body politic, and participating 
either directly or by its representatives in the government. 
The system of repre^ntation by estates took its rise in western 
Europe during 13th ce^ry, at a time when the feudal 
system was being broken iip through various causes, notably 
the growing wealth and power of the towns. In tie feudal 
council the clergy and the territorial nobles had alone had a 
voice ; but the 13th century, to quote Stubbs {ConsL Hist. ii. 


!i6S, ed. 1S75), '' feudal council into an assembly of 

estates, and draws the constitution of the third estate from the 
ancient local jiiachineiy which it concentrates.” This is, allowing 
for differences of detail, true of other countries as well as England. 
To the two -estates already exbting, clergy and nobles, b added 
a third, that of tlie commons (burgesses and knights of the shire) 
in England, that of the roturiers. in France (known as the tiers 
etat). This division into three estates became the norm, but it 
was not universal, nor inevitable.^ Even in England there was 
a tendency to create other estates, the king for instance treating 
with the merchants separately for grants of money to be raised 
by taxing the general body of merchants in the country ; and 
there was a similar tendency on the part of the lawyers. But 
for the accident of their sitting and voting together, the burgesses 
and knights of the shire would abo have formed separate estates. 
In Aragon the cortes contained four estates {brazos or arms), 
the dcigy, the great barons {ricos hombres), the minor barons 
(knights or injanzones), and the towns. The Swedish diet hud 
also four— clergy, barons, burghers and peasants. 

The system of estates, based on the medieval conception of 
society as divided into definite orders, formed the basis of 
whatever constitutional forms survived in Europe till the French 
Revolution. In England, of course, it had early become ob- 
scured, the House of Commons representing the whole nation 
outside the narrow order of the peers. The creation of an estate 
of lesser nobles or landowners had been prevented by the 
fusion of the knights of the shire with the burgesses ; the spiritual 
estate was ruled out by the deternunation of the clergy to 
deliberate and tax themselves in their own convocation, leaving 
the bishops, as spiritual peers, to represent their interests in 
parliament. 

The phrase “ the three estates of the realm ” still survives, 
but to most men it conveys no dear nicaning. The erroneous 
conception early arose — Hallam says it was current among the 
popular lawyers of the 17 th century— that t^ “ three estates ” 
were king, lords and commons, as representing the three great 
divisions of legislative authority. Such a conception might be 
possible in Hungary, where the crown of St Stephen symbolizes 
not so much the royal power as the co-ordination of the powers 
of all the organs of the state, including the king ; but in England 
the king represents the whole nation and in no sense a separate 
interest within it, which is the essence of an estate. The phrase 
“ three estates ” as applied to the English constitution at 
present is, in fact, misleading. It is now usually understood of 
the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. 

The conception of the “ three estates of the realm ” as the 
great divisions of legislative authority led in England to the 
coining of the phrase “ fourth estate,” to indicate some power 
of corresponding magnitude in the state distinct from them. 
Fielding thus spoke of “ the mob,” and Hazlitt of Cobbett ; 
but the phrase is now usually applied to the press, a usage 
originating in a speech by Burke (Cirlyle, Hero-Worship, Lect. v.). 

In the constitutional struggles of the European continent, 
from the Revolution onward, the rival theories of representation 
by estates and of popular representation have p^yed a great 
part. The crucial moment of the French Revolution was when 
the vote according to “order” was rejected and the estates 
of the clergy and nobles were merged with the Hers itai, the 
states-general thus becoming the National AssemWy. This was 
the precedent followed, generally speaking, dur^ the 19th 
century in the other countries in which constitutbnal govern- 

1 In Scotland the three estates were the prelates, the tenants-in- 
chief and the burgesaeB, the third estate joining the others for the 
first time about the beginning of the i4tn century. In 1428 com- 
missioners of shires, men elected by the minor tonants-in-chief, were 
ordered to appear m parliament ; the greater tenants-in-chief then 
coalesced with the prelates and the three estates were the lords, 
clerical and lay, the commissioners of shiws and the burgoa^. 
From 1640 to x 06 o parUaroeni was reorganized, the prelates being 
excluded, but at the Restoration the old order was re-estabhslied. 
The Scottish parMament was accustomed to depute much of its work 
to a committee, composed of members from each of the tiiree orders, 
and the committee of the estates was very prominent during the 
struggle between Charles I. and his people* 
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BMUt was established. In most of them the medieval estates 
lingered on in provincial diets {Landiage)}^ and the famous 
Article Xlll. of the Federal Act {Bundes^e) of Vienna decreed 
that assemblies of estates ’’ should be set up, wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemich 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so mudi to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant by the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation : “ All the world is playing the fool and 
demanding fanciful constitutions.” When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the ^ntral diet convoked in 1847 by Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich had prophesied — into a national 
assembly ; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in ' 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre- 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre- 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchics of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Riiierschaft, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Ritterguisbesitzer), whether noble or non- 
noble, have a voice, and the Landschaji, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is taken as represent- 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy -holders (Hintersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form Esta'fes or States (Fr. itats, Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an assembly of estates (assembUe 
des Mats, Stdndeversammlung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the cstates-general or 
statcs-general {Mats ^mSraux), €,g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
fays d'etats. 

For further details about the estates in England and elsewhere see 
W. Stubbs, ConstitiUinnal Htstory, vol, it. (ih«K 0 ; H, Hallam, The 
Middle A^es ; F. W. Alaillund, CansttltUional History of 

England (iy”8) ; A. Luchaire, Histoirc des institutions ntonarrhi'fues 
de la France (188^1885): G. Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 

(Kiel, 1865-1878) ; and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also RfiPREseNTAiioN. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS. A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an ^ent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who lias taken out his 
annual certificate as such. In this connexion a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or flat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this puipose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed ^{25. 

A house agent who is merely instructed to act in the usual 
way of his calling lias no authority to bmd his empbycr by a 
contract. His business is to endeavour to find a person wilfii^ 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to communicate his 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a binding 
contract, the principal reserves his right to accept or refuse the 
offer. As a rule, a house or estate ^nt has no authority to 
receive payment on behalf of the principal. Where he is em- 

^ These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the porUa- 
meats ” of separate territorial units. 
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ployed to procure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the property is let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent A house agent nwy 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale or letting of real or personal estate. Th^e ia, however, 
no similar prohibition as to a^p^^eements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the prepajration 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale adopted by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to buy 
or take property upon the terms upon which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amoimt of the commission, even though 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwithstanding the fact that another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent’s authority 
may be revoked at any time ; but, where he already per- 
formed the service for which be was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commission 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess- 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, Imve any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
tlie matter. 

Most auctioneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 31st March 1899 was 4429, and for tl^ year ended 51st 
Marcli 1909, 4618. The numl>er of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the corresponding periods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

ESTATE DUTY. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death after the ist of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were — (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of the executor or administrator, without regard to the sub- 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by deatli. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinity. 
In 1888 an attempt was made to equalize the rates of tl^e death 
duties as between property which paid the probate and legacy 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But thi 
Finajice Act 1894 replaced the probate duty by a duty extending 
to all property real or personal passing on or by reference to death, 
whether by disposition of the deceo^d or not, without regaird 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and 1909- 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. 

J’ or this purpose all property passing on a death is aggregated 
to form one estate, on the capital v^ue of which th6 duty is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 %, according to the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of wliich the ^ceased 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated estate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing on his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or which was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, or at any 
time, with reservation of an interest to himself. The extent to 
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which property is deemed to pass on the cesser of a limited 
interest is measured by the proportion of the income to which 
the interest extended, without regard to the tenure of the 
deceased or his successor. Property may therefore be included 
in the aggregate estate at its capital value owing to the passing 
• of a life-interest only, the property being settled so that the 
absolute ownership does not pass at all. But when the duty has 
once been paid on property passing under a settlement, the 
property does not again become chargeable until it passes on the 
death of a person who is or has been competent to dispose of it. 
To compensate for this advantage, when property passing under 
a settlement made after the act pays the estate duty, a further 
duty of 2 % (settlement estate duty) is taken, except where the 
only subsequent life-interest is that of the wife or husband of 
the deceased. 

The rate of duty being fixed according to the aggregate 
capital value of the whole estate, the charge is distributed 
according to the different modes of disposition of the property 
comprised in the estate. The duty on the personalty which 
passes to the executor as such is paid by him, as the probate duty 
was, and comes out of the generd estate. For the other property 
passing, trustees, or any person to whom it passes for a beneficial 
interest in possession, are made accountable, and are required 
to bring in an account of the property and pay the duty. The 
duty is a first charge on such property, and, when it is paid by a 
person having a life-interest only, he may charge the corpus of 
the property with it. The duty on real property included in 
an account is payable by eight yearly or sixteen half-yearly 
instalments, becoming due twelve months after the death, and 
bearing interest at 3% from that date. On other property, 
except in a few special cases, the duty bears interest at 3 % from 
the date of the death. When the estate duty has been paid no 
further duty is chargeable on property comprised in the estate 
which passes to lineal relations of the deceased. But on property 
passing to collaterals or strangers legacy or succession duty, 
as the case may be, is payable by the devisees or successors, at 
a rate (which is the same whichever duty be payable) fixed 
according to consanguinity. 

For a detailed account of the provisions of the act of 1894 and 
subsequent amending acts, and of the practical working of the duty, 
reference is made to Aiisten-Cartmell, Finance Acts (1894-1907) ; 
Hanson, Death Duties (London, 1904] ; Soward, Handbook to the 
Estate Duty (4th cd., London, 1900) ; and to the reports of the 
commissioners of Inland Revenue for 1894-1895 and subsequent 
years.. 

ESTCOURT, RlCHAip (166^1712), English actor, began by 
playing comedy parts in Dublin. His first London appearance 
was in 1704 as Dominick, in Dryden’s Spanish Friar y and he 
continued to take important parts at Drury Lane, being the 
original Pounce in Steele’s Tender Husband (1705), Sergeant Kite 
in Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, and Sir Francis Gripe in Mrs 
Centlivre’s Busybody. He was an excellent mimic and a great 
favourite socially. Estcourt wrote a comedy. The Fair Example, 
or the Modish Citizen (1703), and Prunella (1704), an interlude. 

ESTE, one of the oldest of 'the former reigning houses of 
Italy. It is in all probability of Lombard origin, and descended, 
according to Muratori, from the princes who governed in Tuscany 
in Carolirtgian times. The lordship of the town of Este was 
first acquired by Alberto Azzo II., who also bore the title of 
marquis of Italy ^ (d. c. 1097 ) ) be married Kunitza or Kune- 
gonda, sister of Welf or Guelph III., duke of Carinthia. Welf 
died without issue, and wa%succeeded by Welf IV., son of Kunitza, 
who married a daughter of Otto II., duke of Bavaria, and who 
obtained the duchy of Bavaria in 1070. Through him the house 
of Este became connected with the princely houses of Brunswick 
and Hanover, from which the sovereigns of England are de- 
scended. The I talian titles and estates were inherited by Foleo I. 
(1060-1135), son of "Alberto Azzo by his second wife Gersende, 
daughter of Herbert I., cotnt of Maine.2 The house of Este 

’ i.e. Maxgrave of the Empire [marchio Sancti Imperii) in Italy. 
(See Marquess.) 

^ Another son of Axzo and Gersende became count of Maine as 
Hugh HI. (d. 1131). 


played a great part in the history of medieval and Renaissance 
Italy, and it first comes to the front in the wars between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines ; as leaders of the former party its 
princes received at different times Ferrara, Modena, Reggio 
and other fiefs and territories. 

Obizzo I., son of Foleo, was the first to bear the title of marquis 
of Este. He entered into the Guelphic league against the 
emperor Frederick L, and was comprehended in the treaty of 
Venice of 1177 by which municipal podestds (foreigners chosen 
as heads of cities to administer justice impartially ) were instituted. 
He was elected podestk of Padua in 1178, and in 1184 he was 
reconciled with Frederick, who created him marquis of Genoa 
and Milan, a dignity somewhat similar to that of imperial vicar. 
By the marriage of his son Azzo to the heiress of the Marchesella 
family (the story that she was carried off to prevent her marrying 
an enemy of the Este is a pure legend), he came to acquire great 
influence in Ferrara, although he was opposed by the hardly 
less powerful house of ToreDi. 

Obizzo died in 1194 and Azzo V. having predeceased him, 
the marquisate devolved on his grandson Aao VI. (1170-1212), 
who became head of the Guelph party, and to him the people 
of Ferrara sacrificed their liberty by making him their first lord 
(1208). But during his lifetime civil war raged in the city, 
between the Este and the Torelli, each party being driven out 
again and again. Azzo (also called Azzolino) died in 1212 and 
was succeeded by Aldobrandino I., who in 1213 concluded 
a treaty with Salinguerra Torelli, the head of that house, to 
divide the government of the city between them. On his death 
in 1215 he was succeeded by his brother Azzo VII. (1205-1264), 
sumamed Novello, but Salinguerra Torelli usurped all power 
in Ferrara and expelled Azzo (1222). In 1240 Pope Gregory IX. 
determined on another war against the emperor Frederick II., 
but deemed it wise to begin by crushing the chief Ghibelline 
houses. Thus Azzo found himself in league with the pope and 
various Guelph cities in his attempt to regain Ferrara. That 
town underwent a four months’ siege, and was at last compelled 
to surrender ; Salinguerra was sent to Venice as a prisoner, 
and Azzo ruled in Ferrara once more. The Ghibelline party 
was annihilated, but the city enjoyed peace and happiness 
within, although her citizens took part in the wars raging outside. 
The Guelph cause triumphed, Frederick being defeated several 
times, apd after his death Azzo helped in crushing the terrible 
Eccelino da Romano {q.v.) who upheld the imperial cause, at 
the battle of Cassano (1259). succeeded 

by Obizzo II. (1240-1293) his grandson, who in 1288 received 
the lordship of Modena, and that of Reggio in 1289. He was 
a capable but cruel ruler, and While professing devotion to the 
Guelph cause, did homage to the German king Rudolph I. 
when he descended into Italy. 

Obizzo II. died in 1293 and was succeeded by his son Azzo 
VI IL, but the latter’s brothers, Aldobrandino and Francesco, 
who were to have shared in the government, were expelled and 
became his bitter enemies. The misgovernment of Azzo led to 
the revolt of Reggio and Modena, which shook off his yoke. 
Enemies arose on all sides, and he spent his last years in perpetual 
fighting. He died in 1308, and havmg no legitimate children, 
his brothers, his natural son Fresco, and others disputed the 
succession. A papal legate was appointed, and though the Este 
returned they were placed under pontifical tutelage. 

The history of the house now becomes involved and of little 
interest until we come to Nicholas III. (1384-1441), who exercised 
sway over Ferrara, Modena, Parma and Reggio, waged many 
wars, was made general of the army of the Church, and in his 
later years governor of Milan, where he died, not without suspicion 
of poison. To him succeeded Lionello (1407-1450), a wise and 
virtuous ruler and a patron of literature and art ; then Borso 
(1413-1471), his brother, who was created duke of Modena and 
Reggio by the emperor Frederick III., and duke of Ferrara by 
the pope. In spite of the wars by which all Italy was tom, 
Ferrara enjoyed a period of pwee and pro^erity under Borso ; 
he patronized literature, established a printing-press at Ferrara, 
surrounded himself widi learned men, and lus court was of 
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BMUt was established. In most of them the medieval estates 
lingered on in provincial diets {Landiage)}^ and the famous 
Article Xlll. of the Federal Act {Bundes^e) of Vienna decreed 
that assemblies of estates ’’ should be set up, wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemich 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so mudi to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant by the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation : “ All the world is playing the fool and 
demanding fanciful constitutions.” When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the ^ntral diet convoked in 1847 by Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich had prophesied — into a national 
assembly ; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in ' 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre- 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre- 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchics of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Riiierschaft, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Ritterguisbesitzer), whether noble or non- 
noble, have a voice, and the Landschaji, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is taken as represent- 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy -holders (Hintersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form Esta'fes or States (Fr. itats, Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an assembly of estates (assembUe 
des Mats, Stdndeversammlung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the cstates-general or 
statcs-general {Mats ^mSraux), €,g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
fays d'etats. 

For further details about the estates in England and elsewhere see 
W. Stubbs, ConstitiUinnal Htstory, vol, it. (ih«K 0 ; H, Hallam, The 
Middle A^es ; F. W. Alaillund, CansttltUional History of 

England (iy”8) ; A. Luchaire, Histoirc des institutions ntonarrhi'fues 
de la France (188^1885): G. Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 

(Kiel, 1865-1878) ; and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also RfiPREseNTAiioN. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS. A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an ^ent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who lias taken out his 
annual certificate as such. In this connexion a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or flat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this puipose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed ^{25. 

A house agent who is merely instructed to act in the usual 
way of his calling lias no authority to bmd his empbycr by a 
contract. His business is to endeavour to find a person wilfii^ 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to communicate his 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a binding 
contract, the principal reserves his right to accept or refuse the 
offer. As a rule, a house or estate ^nt has no authority to 
receive payment on behalf of the principal. Where he is em- 

^ These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the porUa- 
meats ” of separate territorial units. 
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ployed to procure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the property is let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent A house agent nwy 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale or letting of real or personal estate. Th^e ia, however, 
no similar prohibition as to a^p^^eements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the prepajration 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale adopted by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to buy 
or take property upon the terms upon which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amoimt of the commission, even though 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwithstanding the fact that another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent’s authority 
may be revoked at any time ; but, where he already per- 
formed the service for which be was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commission 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess- 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, Imve any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
tlie matter. 

Most auctioneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 31st March 1899 was 4429, and for tl^ year ended 51st 
Marcli 1909, 4618. The numl>er of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the corresponding periods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

ESTATE DUTY. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death after the ist of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were — (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of the executor or administrator, without regard to the sub- 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by deatli. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinity. 
In 1888 an attempt was made to equalize the rates of tl^e death 
duties as between property which paid the probate and legacy 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But thi 
Finajice Act 1894 replaced the probate duty by a duty extending 
to all property real or personal passing on or by reference to death, 
whether by disposition of the deceo^d or not, without regaird 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and 1909- 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. 

J’ or this purpose all property passing on a death is aggregated 
to form one estate, on the capital v^ue of which th6 duty is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 %, according to the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of wliich the ^ceased 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated estate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing on his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or which was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, or at any 
time, with reservation of an interest to himself. The extent to 
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d’ Este, and claixxMd recognition as members of the rdyal family; 
but as the marriage wan in violation of Ibe royal marriages 
act of 1773, it was declared invalid, and. their claims were set 
aside. 

Bxbi;1oora,phy. — G. AntonelU, Sagfin di una Inbliografiia stofica 
f^rartse (Ferrara^ 1.S51) ; L. A. Muratori, DsUe aniichiid estensi §d 
• italian$ (3 vols., 1717, &c.)) the duef and most reliable authority on 
the subject, containing a quantity of documents ; A. Prizzi, Memorie 
per la storia di Ptrrara (2nd ed., Ferrara, 1847) ; A. Solcrti, Petfara 
$ la corti aslense nella saconda metd del sec, XVI. (Citt^ & Castello, 
1900) ; C. Antolini, II dominio estense in Ferrara (Ferrara, 1896), 
which 4 oals with the siege o£ 1240 and other special points ; £. G. 
Gardner, Pritices and Poets of Perrara (London, 1904), a bulky 
volume dealing only with the Renaissance period, full of interesting 
and unpublished matter, especially about this literary and artistic 
associations of the house, hut not well put together (contains good 
bibliography) ; G. Bertpni, isjiblioieca estense e la coliura ferrarese 
ai tempi del duca Lreok 1 . (Turin, 1903), useful for the literary 
aspect of the subject ; r. Litta, Le Celebrt PamioHe italiane, vol. iii 
(Milan, 1831), still a valuable work ; E. Noyes, The Story of Ferrara 
(London, 1904); Julia Cartwright's Isabella d Este (London, 1905), 
and Beatrice d* Este (1999), pleasantly written but amateurish 
volumes based on A. Luzio’s Mantova e V rhino (Turin, 1893) ; A. 
Luzio and R. Renier, ** Dclle relazioni di Isabella d* Este Gonzaga 
con Lodovico e Beatrice Sforza (Milan, 1890, Archivio Storico 
Lombardo^ xvii.). (L. V.*) 

B8TE (anc. Ateste, q,v.\ a town and episcopal see of Venetia, 
Italy, in the province of Padua, 20 m. S.S.W. of it by rail. Pop. 
(1901) 8671 (town) ; 10,779 (commune). It lies 49 ft. above sea- 
level below the southern slopes of tine Euganean Hills. The 
external walls of the castle still rise above the town on the N., 
but the interior is now occupied by the cattle-market. A frag- 
ment of the once enonnous Palazzo Mocenigo, of the i6th century, 
is now occupied by the important archaeological museum (see 
Ateste). The cathedral was erected in 1690-1720, on the site 
of an older building destroyed by an eartlxquakc in 1688. S. 
Martino is a church iii the Lombard Romanesque style. The 
archives in the Palazzo Comunak are important. 

After the Roman period the history of. Este is a blank until 
the Lombard period, in which it was dependent on MonseUce. 
In the loth century the family of Este (see above) established 
itself in the castle above the town. At the end of the 1 3th century 
Padua, which had already captured Este more than once, became 
definitely mistress of it. When the Carrara family succumbed 
in 1405, Este voluntarily surrendered to Venice and was allowed 
its independence, under a podesti ; and thenceforth it followed 
the fortunes of Venetia. 

DSTfiBANEZ GALDER6 n, SERAFIn (1799-1867), a Spanish 
author, best known by the pseudonym of “ El Solitario,^^ was 
bom at Malaga on the 27th of December 1799. His first literary 
effort was El List&n verde, a poem signed “Sa&uo” and written to 
celebrate the revolution of 1820. He was called to the bar, and 
settled for some time at Madrid, where he published a volume 
of verses in 1831 under the assumed name of El Solitario,” 
He obtained an exaggerated reputation as an Arabic scholar, and 
played a minor port in the political movements of his time. He 
died at Madrid on the 5th of February 1867 , His most interesting 
work, Esemas emdalmas (1847), is in a curiously affected style, 
the vocabulary being partly archaic and partly provincial ; but, 
despite its eccentric mannerisms, it is a vivid record of picturesque 
scenes and local customs. Est^banez Ca]der6a is also the author 
of an unfinished history, De la conquista y perdida de Poringtil 
(1883), issued posthumously under the editorship of his nephew, 
Antonio Cdnovas del Castilk). 

B8TELLA, a town of northern Spain, in the province of Navarre, 
on the left tenk of the river Ega, 15 m. W.S.W. of Pamplona. 
Pop. (1900) 5736. EsteUa, which occupies the site of a Roman 
town of uncertain name, contains several monasteries and 
churches, a medifwal citadel, and a college which was formerly 
a university. Its principal industries are the mcmufacture of 
woollen and linen fabrics and brandy-making ; and it has a 
considerable trade In fruit, wine and cattle. Estella commands 
several defiles on the roadllrom Castile and Aragon, and on that 
account occupies a position of considerable strategic importance. 
It was lon^ the headquarters of Don Carlos, who was proclaimed 
king here m 1833, In 1873 was the chief stronghold of the 


Carlists, and in 1874, when driven from other places, they 
succeeded in retiring to Estella. On the i6th of February 1876 
the Carlists in the town surrendered unconditionally , For an 
account of the Carlist risiiffi see Spain : History. 

BSTERHAZY Of GALANTHA, a noble Magyar family. Its 
origin has been traced, not without some uncertainty, to Salamon 
of Estoras, whose sons P6ter and Iliyas divided their patrimony 
in 1238. P6ter founded the family of ZerhAzy, and Illy6s that 
of lilyeshizy, which became extinct in the male Ime in 1838. 
The first member of the family to emerge definitely into history 
was Ferenez Zerhrizy (1563-1594), vice lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Pressburg, who took the name of Esterhdzy when he 
was created Freihsn of Galintha, an estate acquired by the 
faniiJy in 142 Hb eldest son, lidniel (d. 1654), founded the 
house of Czeszttek, the third, Pil (d. 1641), the hne of Z 61 yom 
(Ahaohl), and the fourth, Miklds, that ttfainch of the fa^y 
which occupies the most considerable place in Hungarian 
histo^, that of Fraknd or Forchtenstein. 

Thb Mikl6s [Nich<rfas] EstkrhXzv of GalAntha (1582-1645) 
was bontiat Ga^tha on the Sth of April 1582. His parents 
were Protestants,, and he himself, at first,, followed the Protestant 
persuasion; but he subsequently went over to Catholicism 
and, along with Cardinal P&zmdny, his most serious rival at 
coort> became a pillar of Catholicism, both religiously and 
politically, and a worthy opponent of the two great Protestant 
champions of the period, Gabriel Bethlen arKl George I. K 4 k 6 czy . 
In i6ii he married OrsolyA, the widow of the wealthy Ferenez 
M 4 gocsy, thus coming into possession of her gigantic estates, 
and in 1622 he acquired Fiakud. Matthias II. made him a 
baron (1613), count of Beregh (1617), and lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Z 61 yom and magister cseriae regiae (1618). At the 
coronation of Ferdinand II., when he officiated as grand-standard- 
beajrer, he received the order of the Golden Fleece and fresh 
donations. At the diet of Sopron, 1625, he was elected palatine 
of Hungar>*. As a diplomatbt he powerfully contributed to 
bring about the peace of Nikolsburg (1622) and the peace of 
Linz (1645) (see Htingary : History). His political ideal was 
the consolidation of the Habsburg dynasty as a moans towards 
freeii^ Hungary from the Turkish yoke. He himself, on one 
occasion (1623), defeated the Turks on the banks of the Nyitra ; 
but anything like sustained operations against them was then 
impossible. He was also one of the most eminent writers of his 
day. He died at Nagy-Hefl6ji on the nth of September 1645, 
leaving five sons. 

See Works of Nicholas Esterhdzy^ with a biography by Ferenez Toldi 
(Hung.) (Pest, 1852) ; Nicholas Count Esterhdey^ Palatine of Hungary 
(a biography, Hung.) (Pest, 1863-1870). 

His third son Pal [Paul] (1635-1713), prince palatine, founded 
the princely branch of the family of Esterhdzy. He was bom 
at Kis Marton (Eisenstadt) on the 7th of September 1635. In 
1663 he fought, along with Mikl6s Zrinyi, against the Turks, 
and distinguished himself under Montecuculi. In 1667 he was 
appomted commander-m-chief in south Hungary, where he 
defeated the malcontents at Leutschau and Gyork. In 1681 he 
was elected palatine. In 1683 he participated in the deliverance 
of Vienna from the Turks, and entered Buda in 1686 at the head 
of 20,000 men. Thoroughly reactionary, and absolutely de- 
voted to the Habsburgs, he contributed more than any one else 
to the curtailing of the privileges of the Magyar gentry in 1687, 
when he was created a prince of the Empire, with (in 1712) 
succesrion to the first-bom of his house. His “ aulic tendencies 
made him so unpopular that his offer of mediation between the 
Rikdezy insurgents and the government was rejected by the 
Hungarian diet, and the negotiations, which led to the peace of 
Szatmdr (see^ Hungary : History), were entrusted to Jdnos 
Pdllfy.^ He died on tlje 26th of March 1713. He loved the arts 
and sciences, wrote several religious works, and was one of the 
chief compilers of the Trophaeum Domus Indytae Estoratianae. 

See Lajos Merftnyi, Prince Paul Esterhdxy (Hung.) (Bndapeat, 

1B95); 

Prince PilL Antal, grandson of the prince palatine P 41 , was a 
distinguished soldier, who rose to the rank of field-marshal in 
x 758« On his death in 1762 he was suoceeded by his brother^ 
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BMUt was established. In most of them the medieval estates 
lingered on in provincial diets {Landiage)}^ and the famous 
Article Xlll. of the Federal Act {Bundes^e) of Vienna decreed 
that assemblies of estates ’’ should be set up, wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemich 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so mudi to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant by the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation : “ All the world is playing the fool and 
demanding fanciful constitutions.” When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the ^ntral diet convoked in 1847 by Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich had prophesied — into a national 
assembly ; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in ' 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre- 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre- 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchics of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Riiierschaft, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Ritterguisbesitzer), whether noble or non- 
noble, have a voice, and the Landschaji, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is taken as represent- 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy -holders (Hintersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form Esta'fes or States (Fr. itats, Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an assembly of estates (assembUe 
des Mats, Stdndeversammlung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the cstates-general or 
statcs-general {Mats ^mSraux), €,g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
fays d'etats. 

For further details about the estates in England and elsewhere see 
W. Stubbs, ConstitiUinnal Htstory, vol, it. (ih«K 0 ; H, Hallam, The 
Middle A^es ; F. W. Alaillund, CansttltUional History of 

England (iy”8) ; A. Luchaire, Histoirc des institutions ntonarrhi'fues 
de la France (188^1885): G. Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 

(Kiel, 1865-1878) ; and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also RfiPREseNTAiioN. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS. A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an ^ent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who lias taken out his 
annual certificate as such. In this connexion a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or flat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this puipose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed ^{25. 

A house agent who is merely instructed to act in the usual 
way of his calling lias no authority to bmd his empbycr by a 
contract. His business is to endeavour to find a person wilfii^ 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to communicate his 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a binding 
contract, the principal reserves his right to accept or refuse the 
offer. As a rule, a house or estate ^nt has no authority to 
receive payment on behalf of the principal. Where he is em- 

^ These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the porUa- 
meats ” of separate territorial units. 
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ployed to procure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the property is let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent A house agent nwy 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale or letting of real or personal estate. Th^e ia, however, 
no similar prohibition as to a^p^^eements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the prepajration 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale adopted by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to buy 
or take property upon the terms upon which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amoimt of the commission, even though 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwithstanding the fact that another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent’s authority 
may be revoked at any time ; but, where he already per- 
formed the service for which be was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commission 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess- 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, Imve any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
tlie matter. 

Most auctioneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 31st March 1899 was 4429, and for tl^ year ended 51st 
Marcli 1909, 4618. The numl>er of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the corresponding periods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

ESTATE DUTY. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death after the ist of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were — (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of the executor or administrator, without regard to the sub- 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by deatli. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinity. 
In 1888 an attempt was made to equalize the rates of tl^e death 
duties as between property which paid the probate and legacy 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But thi 
Finajice Act 1894 replaced the probate duty by a duty extending 
to all property real or personal passing on or by reference to death, 
whether by disposition of the deceo^d or not, without regaird 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and 1909- 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. 

J’ or this purpose all property passing on a death is aggregated 
to form one estate, on the capital v^ue of which th6 duty is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 %, according to the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of wliich the ^ceased 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated estate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing on his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or which was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, or at any 
time, with reservation of an interest to himself. The extent to 
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form addition compounds which on the addition of water yield 
tertiary alcohols, except in the case of ethyl formate, where a 
secondary alcohol is obtained. 

yOM^Br yOM^Br R\ 

r cOjCjHb R*c^ocoH„ ^ 

/OMf;Br /OMgBr -d/ 

H-COjC^Hg -> H-c(^OCjH 5 H-C^R; g;>CH-OH. 

Menschutkin (R^r., 1882, 15, p. 1445 ; Ann.^ 1879, 195, p. 334) 
examined the rate of esterification of many acids with alcohols. It 
was found that the normal primary alcohols were all estcrified at 
about the same rate, the secondary alcohols more slowly than the 
primary, and the tertiary alcohols still more slowly. The investi- 
gation also showed that the nature of the acid used affected the 
result, for in an homologous series of acids it was found that as the 
molecule of the acid l>ecame more complex, the rate of esterification 
became less. The forniation of an ester by the interaction of an acid 
with an alcohol is a “reversible” or ‘‘balanced” action, for as 
M. Berthelotand L. Pfian de St Gilles {Ann. Chim. Phys.^ 1862 (3), 
65» p- 385 et seq.) have shown in the ca.se of the formation of ethyl 
acetate from ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, a point of equilibrium is 
reached, beyond which the reacting system cannot pass, unle.ss the 
system be disturbed in some way by the removal of one of the pro- 
ducts of the reaction. V. Meyer {Ber., 1894, 27, p. 510 et seq.) 
showed that in benzenoid compounds ortho-substituents exert a 
great hindering effect on the esterification of alcohols by acids m the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, this hindering being particularly 
marked when two substituents are present in the ortho positions to 
the carboxyl group. In such a case the ester is best prepared by the 
action of an alkyl halide on the silver salt of the acid, and when once 
pr^ared, can only be hydrolysed with great difficulty. 

Ethyl formate, H-CO^CgHB, boils at 55* C. and has been used in 
the artificial preparation of rum. Ethyl acetate (acetic ether), 
CH.'COaC^H,, boils at 75® C. Isoamylisovalcrate, 
boils at 196° C. and has" an odour of apples. Ethyl butyrate, 
C.,H7»COX2 Hb, boils at 121° C. and has an oaour of pineapple. Tlie 
fats (j.e.) and waxes {q.v.) are the e.sters of the higher fatty acids 
and alcohols. The esters of the higher fatty acids, when distilled 
under atmospheric pressure, are decomposed, and yield an olefine 
and a fatty acid. 

Esters of the mineral acids are also known and may be prepared 
by the ordinary methods as given above. The neutral esters are as 
a rule insoluble in water and distil unchanged ; on the other hand, 
the acid esters are generally soluble in water, are non-volatile, and 
form salts with bases. Etnyl hydrogen sulphate (sulphovinic acid), 
CjHj-HSO^, is obtained by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on alcoliol. The ester i.s separated from the solution by means of its 
barium salt, and the salt aecompo.sed by the addition of the calcu- 
lated amount of sulphuric acid. It is a colourless oily liquid of 
strongly acid reaction ; its aqueous solution decomposes on stand- 
ing and on heating it forms diethyl sulphate and sulphuric acid. 
Dimethyl sulphate^ (CH3).,SO^, is a colourless liquid which Iwils at 
187“-! 88** C. , with partial decomposition. It is used as a methylating 
agent (F. Ullmann). Great care should be taken in using dimethyl 
and diethyl sulphates, gs the respiratory organs are affected by the 
vapours, leading to severe attacks of pneumonia. Ethyl nitrate^ 
CjHj'ONO.^, is a colourless liquid which boils at 86*3® C. It is pre- 
pared by the action of nitric acid on ctliyl alcohol (some urea being 
added to the nitric acid, in order to destroy any nitrous acid that 
might be })roduced in secondary reactions and which, if not removed, 
would cause explosive decomj)osition of the ethyl nitrate). It bums 
with a white name and is soluble in water. When lieatcd with 
ammonia it yields ethylamine nitrate, and when reduced with tin 
and hydrochloric acid it forms hydroxylaminc {q.v.) (W. C. Lessen), 
Ethyl nitrite^ C^Hj'ONO, is a liquid which boils at 18® C. ; the crude 
product obtained by distilling a mixture of alcohol, sulphuric and 
nitric acids and copper turnings is used in medicine under the name 
of ” sweet spirits of nitre.” Amyl nitrite^ QH,pONO, boils at y6° C. 
and is used in the preparation of the anliydrous diazoiiium salts 
(E. Knoevenagel, Ber., 1890, 23, p. 2094). It is also used in medicine. 

ESTHER. ITie Book of Esther^ in the Bible, relates how a 
Jewish maiden, Esther, cousin and foster-daughter of Mordecai, 
was made his queen bjn the Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 
after he had divorced Vashti ; next, how Esther and Mordecai 
frustrated Haman’s endeavour to extirpate the Jews ; how 
Haman, the grand-vizier, fell, and Mordecai succeeded him ; 
how Esther obtained the king’s permission for the Jews to 
destroy all who might attack them on the day which Haman 
had appointed by'lot for their destruction ; and lastly, how the 
feast of Purim (Lots ?) instituted to commemorate their 
deliverance. Frequent incidental references are made to Persian 
court-usages (explanations are given in i. 13, viii. 8), while on 
the other hand the religious rites of the Jews (except fasting), 


and even Jerusalem and the temple, and the name of Israel, 
are studiously ignored. Even the name of God is not once 
mentioned, perhaps from a dread of its profanation during the 
Saturnalia of Purim. The early popularity of the book is shown 
by the interpolated passages in the Septuagint and the Old 
lAtin versions. 

The criticism of Esther began in the i8th century. As soon 
as the questioning spirit arose, the strangeness of many state- 
ments in the book leaped into view. A moderate scholar of our 
day can find no historical nucleus, and calls it a sort of historical 
romance.^ The very first verses in the book startle the reader 
by their exaggerations, f.g. a banquet lasting 180 days, 127 
provinces.” Farther on, the improbabilities of the plot are 
noticeable. Esther, on her elevation, keeps her Jewish origin 
secret (ii. 10 j cf. vii. 3 ff.), although she has been taken from 
the house of her uncle, who is known to be a Jew (iii. 4 ; cf. vi. 
13), and has remained in constant intercourse with him (ii. ii, 
19, 20, 22 ; cf. iv. 4-17). We are further told that the grand- 
vizier was an .^agite or Amalckite (iii. i, &c.) ; would the 
nobility of Persia hSive tolerated this ? Or did Haman too keep 
his nOn-Persian origin secret ? Also that Mordecai offered a 
gross affront to Haman, for which no slighter punishment would 
satisfy Haman than the destruction of the whole Jewish race 
(iii. 2-6). Of this savage design eleven months’ notice is given 
(iii. 12-14); and when the danger has been averted by the 
cleverness of Esther, the provincial Jews are allowed to butcher 
75,000, and those in the capital 800 of their Persian fellov/- 
subjects (ix. 6-16). 

It is urged, on the other hand, that the assembly mentioned 
in i. 3 may be that referred to by Herodotus (vii. 8) as having 
preceded the expedition against Greece. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, requires us to suppose that Xerxes had returned from 
Sardis to Susa by the tenth month of the seventh year of his 
reign, which is barely credible. In the reckoning of 127 provinces 
(cf. Dan. vi. I ; I Esd. iii. 2) satrapies and sub-satrapies may be 
confounded. It is at any rate correct to include India among the 
provinces ; this is justified, not only by Herodotus (iii. 94), but 
by the inscriptions of Darius at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Kustam. 
Herodotus again (vii. 8) confirms the custom referred to in Esth. 
ii. 12. But what authority can make the conduct of Mordecai 
credible ? To-day the harem is impenetrable, while any one 
declining to stand as the grand-vizier passes is almost beaten 
to death.” ^ This, surely, is what a real Mordecai would have 
suffered from a real Haman‘. Even the capricious Xerxes would 
never have permitted the entire destruction of one of the races 
of the empire, nor would a vizier have proposed it. 

Serious difficulties of another kind remain. Mordecai is 
represented as a fellow-captive of Jeconiah (597 B.c.), and grand- 
vizier in Xerxes’s twelfth year (474 B.c.) I This is parallel to the 
strange statement in Tobit xiv. 15. And how can we find room 
for Esther as queen by the side of Amestris (Herod, vii. 14, ix, 
112)? How, too, can a Jewess have been a legal queen (see 
Herod, iii. 84) ? Then take the supposed Persian proper names. 
“ Ahasuerus ” may no doubt stand, but very few of the rest 
(see Noldeke, Ency, Bib. col. 1402). As to the style, the general 
verdict is that it points to a late date (see Driver, Introd.^, p. 484). 
Altogether, critics decline to date the hook earlier than the 3rd 
or even 2nd century B.c. 

So far we have only been carrying on 18th-century criticism. 
In more recent years, however, new lines of inquiry have been 
opened up. First of all by the great Semitic scholar Lagarde. 
His thesis (seldom defended now) was that Purim corresponds 
to Furdigan, the name of the old Persian New Year’s and All 
Souls’ festival held in spring, on which the Persians were wont to 
exchange presents (cf. Esth. ix. 19). In 1891 came a new 
explanation of Esthfir from Zimmem. It is true that in its 
earlier form his theory was very incomplete. But in justice to 
this scholar we may notice that from the first he looked for light 
to Babylonia, and that many other critics now take up the same 

* Kantzsch, Old Testament Literature (1898), p, 130. 

» So Morier, the English minister tp the Persian court, quoted by 
Dean Stanley. 
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position. Th^e is also another new point which has to be 
mentioned, viz. that, judging from our experience elsewhere, 
the Book of Esther has probably passed through various stages 
of development. Here, then, are two points which call for in- 
vestigation, viz. (i) a possible mythological element in Esther, 
and (a) possible stages of development prior to that represented 
by the Hebrew text. 

As to the first point. The Second Targum (on Esth. ii. 7) 
long ago declared that Esther was so called “ because she was 
like the planet Venus.^^ Recent scholars have expressed the 
same idea more critical^. Esther is a modification of Ishtar, 
the name of the Babylonian goddess of fertility and of the planet 
Venus, whose myth must have been partially known to the 
Israelites even in pre-exilic times, 1 and after the fall of the state 
must have acquired a still stronger hold on Jewi.sh exiles. A 
general knowledge of the myth of Marduk among the Israelites 
cannot indeed be proved. Singularly enough, tlie Babylonian 
colonists in the cities of Samaria are said to have made idols, 
not of Marduk, but of a deity called Succoth-benoth (2 Kings 
xvii. 30). Nor does the Second Targum help us here ; it gives a 
wild explanation of Mordecai as “ pure myrrh.” Still it is plain 
that the name of the god Marduk (Merodach^ was known to the 
Jews, and the Cosmogony in Gen. i. is considered by critics to 
have ultimately arisen out of the myth of Marduk’s conflict with 
the dragon (see Cosmooony). At any rate the name Mordecai 
(the vocalization is uncertain) looks very much like Marduk, 
which, with terminations added, often occurs in cuneiform 
documents as a personal name.® Add to this, that, according to 
Jensen, Ishtar m mythology was the cousin of Marduk, just 
as the legend represents Esther as the cousin of Mordecai.^ 
The same scholar also accounts for Esther’s other name Hadassah 
(Esth. ii. 7) ; hadasshatu in Babylonian means “ bride,” which 
may have been a title of Ishtar. 

But we cannot stop short here. Unless the mythological key 
can also explain Haman and Vashti, it is of no use. Jensen, 
now followed by Zimmern, is equal to the occasion. Haman, he 
says, is a corruption of Hamman or Humman or Uman, the name 
of the chief deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) the 
scene of the narrative is laid, while Vashti is Mashti (or Vashti), 
probably the name of an Elamite goddess. 

Following the real or fancied light of these names, Prof. 
Jensen holds that the Esthcr-legend is based on a mythological 
account of the victory of the Babylonian deities over those of 
Elam, which in plain prose means the deliverance of ancient 
Babylonia from its Elamite oppressors, and that such an account 
was closely connected with the Babylonian New Year’s festival, 
called Zagmuk, just as the Esther-legend is connected with the 
festival of Purim. 

We are bound, however, to mention some critical objections, 
(i) The Babylonian festival corresponding to Purim was not the 
spring festival of Zagmuk, but the summer festival of Ishtar, 
which is probably the Sacaea of Berossus, an orgiastic festival 
analogous to Purim. (2) According to Jensen’s theory, Mordecai, 
and not Esther, ought to be the direct cause of Haman’s ruin. 
(3) No such Babylonian account as Jensen postulates can be 
indicated. (4) The identifications of names are hazardous. 
Fancy a descendant of Kish called Marduk, and an “ Agagite ” 
called Hamman ! Elsewhere Mordecai (Ezra ii. 2 ; Neh. vii.^ 7) 
occurs among names which are certainly not Persian (Bigvai is 
no exception^ and Haman (Tobit xiv. 10) appears as a nephew 
of Achiachar, which is not a Persian name. Esther, moreover, 
ought to be parallel to Judith; fancy likening the representative 
of Israel to the goddess Ishtar I 

Next, as to the preliminary literary phases of Esther. Such 
phases are probable, considering the later phases represented in 
the Septuagint. There may have once* existed in Hebrew a 
story of the deadly feud between Mordecai (if that be the original 


^ See Zimmem, Dio KeilinschtifUn und das AlU Test,^^^^ p. 438. 

* IiAd> p. 396. 

• Johns, Assyrian Dssds, \ii. 198-1991 Amer. Jowtn. of Sent. Lan~ 

iro ammarifin’^uiikel’B Seh6pfung imd Chaos, p. 3x3, note *, 


name) and Haman, with elements su^ested by the story of the 
battle between the Supreme God and the dragon (see Cosmogony). 
As the legend stands, Mordecai and Esther seem to be in each 
other’s way. In a passage (i. 5 in LXX.) only found in the Septua* 
gint, but which may have belonged to the original Esther, 
reference is made to a dream of Mordecai respecting two great 
dragons, i.e, Mordecai and Haman (x. 7). This seems to confirm 
the view here mentioned. If so, however, there must also have 
been an Esther-legend, which was afterwards worked up with 
that of Mordecai. This is, in fact, the view of Erbt Wmckler 
takes a different line. Linguistic facts and certain points in the 
contents seem to him to show that our Esther is a work of the 
age of the Seleucidae ; mure precisely he thinks of the time 
of the revolt of Molon under Antiochus III. Of course there was 
a Book of Esther before this, and even in its redacted form our 
ICsther reflects the period of three Persian kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Lastly, Cheyne {Ency. Bib. ” Purim,” 

§ 7), while agreeing with Winckler that the book is based on an 
earlier narrative, holds that that earlier text differed more widely 
from the present in its geographical and historical setting than 
Winckler seems to suppose. The problem of the origin of the 
name Purim, however, can hardly be said to have received a final 
solution. 

Bibliography. — Kuenen, History of^ Israel^ iii. (1875), 148-153 ; 
Lagarde, Purim (1887) ; Zimmem in Stade’s Zetischrtft, xi. (1891), 
pp. 157-160, and Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 485, 
5 * 5 " 5 -^- Jensen in Wildeboer’s Esther (in Marti ’s series, 1898), 
pp. I73''i75; V^incklcr, Keilinschriftenund das Alte Testameufi^i.ji. 28a, 
AUorientalische Porschungen^ 3rd scr. i. 1-64; Erbt, Die Purtmsage 
(iQOo); Ency. Biblica. articles " Esther " and “ Purim " (a composite 
article). (T. K. C.) 

Additions to Book of Esther. These ” additions ” were 
written originally in Greek and subsequently interpolated in 
the Greek translation of the Book of Esther. Here the principle 
of interpolation has reached its maximum. Of 270 verses, 107 
are not to be found in the Hebrew text. These additions are 
distributed throughout the book in the Greek, but in the Latin 
Bible they were relegated to the end of the canonical book by 
Jerome — ^an action that has rendered them meaningless. In the 
Greek the additions form with the canonical text a consecutive 
history. They were made probably in the time of the Maccabees, 
and their aim was to supply the religious element which is so 
completely lacking in the canonical work. The first, which gives 
the dream of Mordecai and the events which led to his advance- 
ment at the court of Artaxerxes, precedes chap. i. of the canonical 
text: the second and fifth, which follow iii. 13 and viii. 12, 
furnish copies of the letters of ArtaxerxeS* referred to in these 
verses ; the third and fourth, which are inserted after chap, iv., 
consist of the prayers of Mordecai and Esther, with an account of 
Esther’s approach to the king. The last, which closes the book, 
tells of the institution of the feast of Purim. The Greek text 
appears in two widely-differing recensions. The one is supported 
by ABk, and the other — a revision of the first — by codices 19, 
93a, 1 08b. The latter is believed to have been the work of 
Lucian. Swete, Old Test, in Greeks ii. 755, has given the former, 
while Lagarde has published both texts with critical annotations 
in his Librorum Vcieris Testamenti Canonicorum, i. 504-541 (1883), 
and Scholz in his Kommeniar iiher das Buck Esther (1892). 

For an account of the Latin and Syriac versions, the Targums, and 
the later Rabbinic literature connected with this subject, and other 
questions relating to these additions, see Fritzsche, Exeget. Hand^ 
buck zu den Apnk. (1851), i. 67-108 ; Schurer(*^ iii. 330-332; Fuller in 
Speaker's Apocr. i. 3O0-402 ; Ry.s.sel in Kautzsch’s Apoh. u. Pseud. 
i. 193-212 ; Siegfried in Jewish Encyc. v. 237 sqq. ; Swete, Inirod. 
to the Old Test, in Greek, 257 seq. ; L. if Paton, “ A Text-Critical 
Apparatus to the Book of Esther " in O.T. and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of W. K. Harper (Chicago, 1908). (R. H. C.) 

ESTHONIA (Ger. Ehsiland and Esthland, Esthonian Eesii-^ 
tnaa and Meie-maa, also Viroma and Rahvama ; Lettish Iggaun 
Senna), a Baltic province of Russia, stretching along the south 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, and having Lake Peipus and Livonia 
on the S. and the government of St Petersburg on the E. An 
archipelago of islands, of which Dagfi is the largest, belong 
to this government (Oesel belongs to Livonia). The area is 
7818 sq. m., 503 sq. m. of this being insular. The surface is laW| 
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not exceeding loo ft. in altitude along the co&st and alongside 
Lake Peipus, while in the interior the average elevation ranges 
from 200 to 300 ft., and nowhere exceeds 450 ft. It was entirely 
oovered with the bottom moraine of the great ice-sheet of the 
Glacial Epoch, resting upon Silurian sandstones and limestones. 
In places sands and clays overlie the glacial deposits. The 
principal stream is the Narova, which issues from Lake Peipus, 
flows along the eastern border, and empties into the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The other drainage arteries are all small, but many in 
number ; while lakes and marshes aggregate fully 224 % of the 
total surface. The climate is severe, great cold being experienced 
in winter, though moist west winds exercise a moderating in- 
fluence. Nevertheless the annual mean temperature ranges 
between 39® and 43® Fahr. In 1878 the nobility, mostly of German 
descent, owned and farmed 52% of the land; 42% was fanned, 
but not owned, by the peasants, mostly Esths or Ehsts, and only 
3 % was owned by persons outside the ranks of the nobility. 
Since then one-fourth of the peasantry have been enabled to 
purchase their holdings, more than half a miUion acres haying 
passed into their possession. Agriculture is the chief occupation, 
and it is, on all the larger holdings, carried on with greater 
scientific knowledge than in any other part of Russia. Of the 
total area about 16 -6 % is under cultivation ; meadows and 
grass-lands amount to 41 *7 % ; and forests cover 19 %. The 
principal crops are rye, oats, barley and potatoes, with large 
quantities of vegetables. Cattle-breeding flourishes, and meat 
and butter are constantly increasing items of export. The manu- 
factories consist chiefly of distilleries (over 13,500,000 gallons 
annually), cotton (at Kranholm falls on the Narova), woollen, 
flour, paper and saw mills, iron and machinery works, and 
match factories. Fishing is active along the coast, especially 
for anchovies. The province is intersected by a railway running 
from St Petersburg to Reval, with branches from the ktter city 
westwards to Baltic Port and southwards into Livonia, and from 
Taps south to Yuryev (Dorpat). The chief seaports are Reval, 
Baltic Port, Hapsal, Kunda and Dago. Esthonia is divided into 
four districts, the chief towns of which are Reval (pop. in 1897, 
66,292), the capital of the province ; Hapsal, a lively watering- 
place (3238); Weissenstem (2509); and Wesenberg (5560). 
The population, which consists chiefly of Ehstes (365,959 
1897), Russians (18,000), Germans (16,000), Swedes (5800), and 
some Jews, is growing fairly fast : in 1870 it numbered 323,960, 
and in 1897 413,747, of whom 210,199 were women and 76,315 
lived in towns in 1906 it was estimated at 45 ^; 7 o®« Ninety-six 
per cent, of the whole belong to the Lutheran Church. Education 
IS, for Russia, relatively high. 

The Esths, Ehsts or Esthonians, who call themselves Tallopoeg 
and Maamees, are known to the Russians as Chukhni or Chukh- 
ontsi, to the Letts as Iggauni, and to the Finns as Virolaiset. 
They belong to the Finnish family, and consequently to the 
Ural-Altaic division of the human race. Altogether they 
number close upon one million, and are thus distributed; 
365,959 in Esthonia (in 1897), 518,594 in Livonia, 64,116 in the 
government of St Petersburg, 25,458 in that of Pskov, and 12,855 
in other parts of Russia. As a race they exhibit manifest evi- 
dences of their Ural-Altaic or Mongolic descent in their short 
stature, absence of beard, oblique eyes, broad face, low forehead 
and small mouth. In addition to that they are an under-sized, 
ill-thriven people, with long arms and thin, short legs. They 
cling tenaciously to their native language, which is closely allied 
to the Finnish, and divisible into two, or according to some 
authorities into three, principal dialects — Dorpat Esthonian and 
Reval Esthonian, with Pemau Esthonian. Reval Esthonian, 
which preserves more carefully the full inflectional formsand pays 
greater attention to the laws of euphony, is recognirod as the 
literary language. Since 1873 the cultivation of their mother- 
ttmgue has been sedulously promoted by an Esthonian Liteuaiy 
Society (Eesti Kof^ameeste Sfiis), which publi^ws Toimetusedf'or 
** Instructions ” in all sof ff of subjects. Th^ have a decided 
kwe of poetry, and exhibit great facility in improvising verses 
and poems on ail occasions, and they smg, everywhere, from 
molkMng 80 ni^t lake the Finns Ihey possess rick stores of 


national songs. These, which bear an nmnistakable faimily 
likeness to those of the great Finnish epic of the Kalevala, were 
collected as the Kalevi Poeg, and edited by Kreutswald (1857), 
and translated into German by Reinthal (1857-1859) and 
Bertram (1861) and by Lowe (1900), Other collections of 
Estkniseke Volkslieder have been published by Neuss (1850- 
1852) and Kreutzwald and Neuss (1854); while Kreutzwaid 
(1866) and jannsen (1888) have published collections of legends 
and national tales. The earliest publication in Esthonian was 
a Lutheran catechism in the i6th century. An Esthonian 
translation of the New Testament was printed at Reval in 1715. 
Between 1813 and 1832 there appeared at Pemau twenty volumes 
of Beitrage sur gtnmern Kenntniss der esthniseken Sprache, by 
RosenplUnter, and from 1840 onwards many valuable papers on 
Esthonian subjects were contributed to the Verhandbmgen der 
gelehften esihnischen GeseUschaft tu Dorpat F. J. Wiedemann, 
who laboured indefatigably in the registration and preservation 
of matters connected with Esthonian language and lore, published 
an Esthnisch-deutsches Woritrbuch (1865 ; 2n(d ed. by Hurt, 
1891, &C.X and in 1903 there appeared at Reval a Dfut$ch- 
esihniiches Wdrterbuch, by Ploompun and Kann. 

The Esthonians first" appear in history as a warlike and 
predatory race, the terror of the Baltic seamen in consequence of 
their piracies. More than one of the Danish kings made serious 
attempts to subdue them. Canute VI. invaded their country 
(1194-1196) and forced baptism upon many of them, but no 
sooner did his war-ships disappear than they reverted to their 
former heathenism. In 1219 Waldcmar II. undertook a more 
formidable crusade against them, in the course of which he 
founded the town and episcopal see of Reval. By his efforts 
the northern portion of Ae race were made submissive to the 
Danish crown ; but, though conquered, they were by no means 
subdued, and were incessantly in revolt, until, after a great 
rebellion in 1343, Waldemar IV. Attcrdag sold for 19,000 marks 
his portion of Esthonia in 1346, to the order of the Knights of 
the Sword. These German crusaders had already, after a quarter 
of a century fighting, in 1224 gained possession of the regions 
inhabited by the southern portion of the race, that is those 
now included in Livonia. From that time for nearly sax hundred 
years or more the Esthonians were practically reduced to a 
state of serfdom to the German landowners. In 1521 the nobles 
and cities of Esthonia voluntarily placed themselves under the 
protection of the crown of Sweden ; but after the wars of Charles 
XII., Esthonia was formally ceded to his victorious rival, Peter 
the Great, by tlie peace of Ny stod (1721). Serfdom was abolished 
in 1817 by Tsar Alexander I. ; but the condition of the peasants 
was so little improved that they rose in open revolt in 1839, 
Since 1878, however, a vast change for the better has Ix^cn effected 
in their economic position (sec above). The determining feature 
of their recent history has been the attempt made by the Russian 
government (since 1881) and the Orthodox Greek Church (since 
1883) to russify and convert the inhabitants of the province, 
Germans and Esths alike, by enforcing the use of Russian in the 
schools and by harsh and repressive measures ahmed at their 
native language. 

See Merkel, Die frm$n Letten md Esihen (1820) ; Parrot, Vermch 
einer Entwickelung der Sprache^ Abstammung, &c.f der Liwen^ IMien^ 
Eeslen (1839) ; F. Kruse, Urgeschickte des esihnischen V olksstammes 
(184ft); Wiedemann, Grammatih der esihnischen Sprache 
and A us dem innern und dussern Leben der Esihen (1876) ; KCppen, 
Die Beumhner Esthlands (1847) ; F. Miiller, Beitrage zur Ofographie 
und Hydrographic von Esthland (1869-1871) ; Bunpe, Das Herzogs 
(hum Esthland urUer den Kbnigen von Ddnemark (1877) ; and Sera- 
phim, Gesckichie Liv-, Esi-, und Kurlands (2nd ed., 1897) and various 
papers in the Finnisch’U grische Forschungen, 

^ ^ (P. A. K.; J.T. Be. ; C. El.) 

ESTOiNNE (or foiENNE; the French form of the name ; 
anglicised to Stephen?, and latinized to Stephanus), a French 
family of scholars ;and printers. 

The founder of the race was Henri Estienne (d. 1520), the 
scion of a noble faintily of Provence, who came to Paris in 1502, 
and soon afterwards set up a printing establishment at Ifie top 
of the rue Saint- Jean de Beauvais, on the hill of Saiu^-Genevi 4 ve 
opposite the law adbiool. He died fin and^ hie three sons 
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position. Th^e is also another new point which has to be 
mentioned, viz. that, judging from our experience elsewhere, 
the Book of Esther has probably passed through various stages 
of development. Here, then, are two points which call for in- 
vestigation, viz. (i) a possible mythological element in Esther, 
and (a) possible stages of development prior to that represented 
by the Hebrew text. 

As to the first point. The Second Targum (on Esth. ii. 7) 
long ago declared that Esther was so called “ because she was 
like the planet Venus.^^ Recent scholars have expressed the 
same idea more critical^. Esther is a modification of Ishtar, 
the name of the Babylonian goddess of fertility and of the planet 
Venus, whose myth must have been partially known to the 
Israelites even in pre-exilic times, 1 and after the fall of the state 
must have acquired a still stronger hold on Jewi.sh exiles. A 
general knowledge of the myth of Marduk among the Israelites 
cannot indeed be proved. Singularly enough, tlie Babylonian 
colonists in the cities of Samaria are said to have made idols, 
not of Marduk, but of a deity called Succoth-benoth (2 Kings 
xvii. 30). Nor does the Second Targum help us here ; it gives a 
wild explanation of Mordecai as “ pure myrrh.” Still it is plain 
that the name of the god Marduk (Merodach^ was known to the 
Jews, and the Cosmogony in Gen. i. is considered by critics to 
have ultimately arisen out of the myth of Marduk’s conflict with 
the dragon (see Cosmooony). At any rate the name Mordecai 
(the vocalization is uncertain) looks very much like Marduk, 
which, with terminations added, often occurs in cuneiform 
documents as a personal name.® Add to this, that, according to 
Jensen, Ishtar m mythology was the cousin of Marduk, just 
as the legend represents Esther as the cousin of Mordecai.^ 
The same scholar also accounts for Esther’s other name Hadassah 
(Esth. ii. 7) ; hadasshatu in Babylonian means “ bride,” which 
may have been a title of Ishtar. 

But we cannot stop short here. Unless the mythological key 
can also explain Haman and Vashti, it is of no use. Jensen, 
now followed by Zimmern, is equal to the occasion. Haman, he 
says, is a corruption of Hamman or Humman or Uman, the name 
of the chief deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) the 
scene of the narrative is laid, while Vashti is Mashti (or Vashti), 
probably the name of an Elamite goddess. 

Following the real or fancied light of these names, Prof. 
Jensen holds that the Esthcr-legend is based on a mythological 
account of the victory of the Babylonian deities over those of 
Elam, which in plain prose means the deliverance of ancient 
Babylonia from its Elamite oppressors, and that such an account 
was closely connected with the Babylonian New Year’s festival, 
called Zagmuk, just as the Esther-legend is connected with the 
festival of Purim. 

We are bound, however, to mention some critical objections, 
(i) The Babylonian festival corresponding to Purim was not the 
spring festival of Zagmuk, but the summer festival of Ishtar, 
which is probably the Sacaea of Berossus, an orgiastic festival 
analogous to Purim. (2) According to Jensen’s theory, Mordecai, 
and not Esther, ought to be the direct cause of Haman’s ruin. 
(3) No such Babylonian account as Jensen postulates can be 
indicated. (4) The identifications of names are hazardous. 
Fancy a descendant of Kish called Marduk, and an “ Agagite ” 
called Hamman ! Elsewhere Mordecai (Ezra ii. 2 ; Neh. vii.^ 7) 
occurs among names which are certainly not Persian (Bigvai is 
no exception^ and Haman (Tobit xiv. 10) appears as a nephew 
of Achiachar, which is not a Persian name. Esther, moreover, 
ought to be parallel to Judith; fancy likening the representative 
of Israel to the goddess Ishtar I 

Next, as to the preliminary literary phases of Esther. Such 
phases are probable, considering the later phases represented in 
the Septuagint. There may have once* existed in Hebrew a 
story of the deadly feud between Mordecai (if that be the original 


^ See Zimmem, Dio KeilinschtifUn und das AlU Test,^^^^ p. 438. 

* IiAd> p. 396. 

• Johns, Assyrian Dssds, \ii. 198-1991 Amer. Jowtn. of Sent. Lan~ 

iro ammarifin’^uiikel’B Seh6pfung imd Chaos, p. 3x3, note *, 


name) and Haman, with elements su^ested by the story of the 
battle between the Supreme God and the dragon (see Cosmogony). 
As the legend stands, Mordecai and Esther seem to be in each 
other’s way. In a passage (i. 5 in LXX.) only found in the Septua* 
gint, but which may have belonged to the original Esther, 
reference is made to a dream of Mordecai respecting two great 
dragons, i.e, Mordecai and Haman (x. 7). This seems to confirm 
the view here mentioned. If so, however, there must also have 
been an Esther-legend, which was afterwards worked up with 
that of Mordecai. This is, in fact, the view of Erbt Wmckler 
takes a different line. Linguistic facts and certain points in the 
contents seem to him to show that our Esther is a work of the 
age of the Seleucidae ; mure precisely he thinks of the time 
of the revolt of Molon under Antiochus III. Of course there was 
a Book of Esther before this, and even in its redacted form our 
ICsther reflects the period of three Persian kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Lastly, Cheyne {Ency. Bib. ” Purim,” 

§ 7), while agreeing with Winckler that the book is based on an 
earlier narrative, holds that that earlier text differed more widely 
from the present in its geographical and historical setting than 
Winckler seems to suppose. The problem of the origin of the 
name Purim, however, can hardly be said to have received a final 
solution. 

Bibliography. — Kuenen, History of^ Israel^ iii. (1875), 148-153 ; 
Lagarde, Purim (1887) ; Zimmem in Stade’s Zetischrtft, xi. (1891), 
pp. 157-160, and Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 485, 
5 * 5 " 5 -^- Jensen in Wildeboer’s Esther (in Marti ’s series, 1898), 
pp. I73''i75; V^incklcr, Keilinschriftenund das Alte Testameufi^i.ji. 28a, 
AUorientalische Porschungen^ 3rd scr. i. 1-64; Erbt, Die Purtmsage 
(iQOo); Ency. Biblica. articles " Esther " and “ Purim " (a composite 
article). (T. K. C.) 

Additions to Book of Esther. These ” additions ” were 
written originally in Greek and subsequently interpolated in 
the Greek translation of the Book of Esther. Here the principle 
of interpolation has reached its maximum. Of 270 verses, 107 
are not to be found in the Hebrew text. These additions are 
distributed throughout the book in the Greek, but in the Latin 
Bible they were relegated to the end of the canonical book by 
Jerome — ^an action that has rendered them meaningless. In the 
Greek the additions form with the canonical text a consecutive 
history. They were made probably in the time of the Maccabees, 
and their aim was to supply the religious element which is so 
completely lacking in the canonical work. The first, which gives 
the dream of Mordecai and the events which led to his advance- 
ment at the court of Artaxerxes, precedes chap. i. of the canonical 
text: the second and fifth, which follow iii. 13 and viii. 12, 
furnish copies of the letters of ArtaxerxeS* referred to in these 
verses ; the third and fourth, which are inserted after chap, iv., 
consist of the prayers of Mordecai and Esther, with an account of 
Esther’s approach to the king. The last, which closes the book, 
tells of the institution of the feast of Purim. The Greek text 
appears in two widely-differing recensions. The one is supported 
by ABk, and the other — a revision of the first — by codices 19, 
93a, 1 08b. The latter is believed to have been the work of 
Lucian. Swete, Old Test, in Greeks ii. 755, has given the former, 
while Lagarde has published both texts with critical annotations 
in his Librorum Vcieris Testamenti Canonicorum, i. 504-541 (1883), 
and Scholz in his Kommeniar iiher das Buck Esther (1892). 

For an account of the Latin and Syriac versions, the Targums, and 
the later Rabbinic literature connected with this subject, and other 
questions relating to these additions, see Fritzsche, Exeget. Hand^ 
buck zu den Apnk. (1851), i. 67-108 ; Schurer(*^ iii. 330-332; Fuller in 
Speaker's Apocr. i. 3O0-402 ; Ry.s.sel in Kautzsch’s Apoh. u. Pseud. 
i. 193-212 ; Siegfried in Jewish Encyc. v. 237 sqq. ; Swete, Inirod. 
to the Old Test, in Greek, 257 seq. ; L. if Paton, “ A Text-Critical 
Apparatus to the Book of Esther " in O.T. and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of W. K. Harper (Chicago, 1908). (R. H. C.) 

ESTHONIA (Ger. Ehsiland and Esthland, Esthonian Eesii-^ 
tnaa and Meie-maa, also Viroma and Rahvama ; Lettish Iggaun 
Senna), a Baltic province of Russia, stretching along the south 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, and having Lake Peipus and Livonia 
on the S. and the government of St Petersburg on the E. An 
archipelago of islands, of which Dagfi is the largest, belong 
to this government (Oesel belongs to Livonia). The area is 
7818 sq. m., 503 sq. m. of this being insular. The surface is laW| 
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at Basel, Heidelberg, Vienna, Pest, everywhere but at Geneva, 
these journeys being undertaken partly in the hope of procuring 
^trons and purchasers, for the large sums which he had spent 
oh such publications as the Thesaurus and the Plato of 1578 had 
almost ruined him. His press stood nearly at a standstill A 
few editions of classical authors were brought out, but each 
successive one showed a falling off. Such value as the later 
ones had was chiefly due to the notes furnished by Casaubon, 
who in 1586 had married his daughter Florence. His last years 
were marked by ever-increasing infirmity of mmd and temper. 
In 1597 he left Geneva for the last time. After visiting Mont- 
pellier, where Casaubon was now professor, he started for Paris, 
but w£is seized with sudden illness at Lyons, and died there at 
the end of January 1598. 

Few men have ever served the cause of learning more devotedly. 
For over thirty ytSiTS Ihe amount which he produced, whether as 
printer, editor or original writer, was enormous. The productions 
of his press, though printed with the same beautiful type as his 
father’s books, are, owing to the poorness of the paper and ink, 
inferior to them in general beauty. The beat, perhaps, from a 
typograpliical point of view, are the Pobtae Graeci principes (folio, 
T566I the Plutarch (13 vols. 8vo, 1572), and the Pla/to (3 vols. folio, 
1578). It was rather his scliolarship which gave value to his editions. 
He was not only his own press-corrector but his own editor. Though 
by the latter half of the 16th century nearly all the important 
Greek and Latin authors that we now possess had been purdished, 
his untiring activity still found some gleanings. Eighteen first 
editions of Greek authors and one of a Latin author are due to his 
press. The most important have been already mentioned. Henri's 
reputation as a scholar and editor has increased of late years. His 
familiarity with the Greek language has always been admitted to 
have been quite exceptional ; but he has been accused of want of 
taste and judgment, of carelessness and rashness. Special censure 
has been passed on his Plutarch^ in which he is said to have intro- 
duced conjectures of his own into the text, while pretending to have 
derived them from MS. authority. But a late editor, Sintenis, 
has shown that, though like all the other editors of his day he did 
not give references to his authorities, every one of his supi>osed 
conjectures can be traced to some MS. Whatever may be said 
as to his taste or his judgment, it seems that he was both careful 
and scrupulous, and that he only resorted to conjecture when 
authority failed him. And, whatever the merit of his conjectures, 
he was at any rate the first to show what comecture could do towards 
restoring a hopelessly cornipt passage. The work, however, on 
which Ins fame as a scholar is most surely based is the Thesaufus 
Graecae linguae. After making due allowance for the fact that 
considerable materials for the work had been already collected by 
his father, and that he received considerable assistance from the 
German scholar Sylburg, he is still entitled to the very highest 
praise as the producer of a work wliich was of the greatest service 
to scholarship and which in those early days of Greek learning could 
have been produced by no one but a giant. Two editions of the 
Thesaurus were published in the iglh century —at London by 
Valpy (1815-1825) and at Paris by Didot (1831-1863). 

It was one of Henri Estienne’s great merits that, unlike nearly all 
the French scholars who preceded him, he did not neglect his own 
language. In the TraiU ae la conformiU du langage franQois avec le 
Grec (published in 15O5, but without date ; ed, L. Feug^rc, 1850), 
French is asserted to have, among modem languages, the most 
affinity with Greek, the first of all languages. Deux Dialogues du 
nouveau franfois italianixb (Geneva, 1578 ; ed. P. Ristelliuber, 
2 vols., 1885) was directed against the fashion prevailing in the court 
of Catherine de' Medici of using Italian words and forms. The 
Project du livre intituU de la Pricellence du langage franfois (Paris, 
1579 ; E. Huguet, 1896) treats of the superiority of French to 
Italian. An interesting feature of the Prhellence is the account 
of French proverbs, and, Henry III. having expressed some doubts 
as to the genuineness of some of them, Henri Estienne published, in 
1594, Les Premices ou le /. livre des Proverbes epigrammatizez (never 
reprinted and very rare). 

Finals, there remains the Apologie pour Hirodote, his most famous 
work. The ostensible object of the liook is to show that the strauige 
stories in Herodotus may J|e paralleled by equally strange ones of 
modem times. Virtually it is a bitter satire on the water’s age, 
e.specially on the Roman Church. Put together without any method, 
its extreme dcsultoriness makes it difficult to read continuously, but 
the numerous stories, collected partly from various literary sources, 
nombly from the preachers Menot and Maillard, partiy from the 
writer's own multifarious experience, with which it is packed, make 
it an interesting commentary on the manners and fashions of the 
time. But satire, to be effe^ve, should be either humorous or 
righteously indignant, and,* ^ile such humour as there is in ithe 
Apologie 18 decidedly hea\^, the writer’s indignation is generally 
forgotten in his evident relish for scandal. The style is, after aE, its 
chief merit. Thoiigh it bears evident traces pf hufiry, it is, like mat 
of all Henri Estienne^s French writings, clear, t 9 »y and vigoroue^ 


uniting the directness and sensuousness of the older writers with 
a suppleness and logical precision which, at , this time were almost 
new elements in French prose. An edition of the Apologie has 
recently been published by I.iseux (ed. Ristclhuber, 2 vols., 1^9), 
after one of the only two copies of the original uncancellcd edition 
that arc known to exist. The ver}^ remarkable political pamphlet 
entitled Discours merveilleux de la vie et actions et ddporiemens de 
Catherine de Medicis^ which appeared iii 1574, has been ascribed to 
Henri Estienne, but the evidence both internal and external is con- 
clusive against his being the author of it. Of his Latin writings the 
most worthy of notice are the De Latimtate falsa suspecia (1576), the 
Pseudo-Cicero (1577) Nizoliodidascalus (1578), all three 

written against the Ciceronians, and the Franco fordiense Em^rium 
(1574)1 panegyric on the Frankfort fair (reprinted with a French 
translation by Liseux, 1875). He also wrote a large quantity of 
indifferent Latin verses, including a long poem entitled Musa 
monitrix Principum (Basel, 1590). 

The primary authorities for an account of the Estiennes are their 
own works. In the garrulous and egotistical prefaces which Henri 
was in tlic habit of prefixing to his editions will be found many 
scattered biographical details. Twenty-seven letters from Henri 
to Tohn Crato of Crafftheim (ed. F. Passow^ 1830) have been printed, 
ana there is one of Robert’s in Herminjard’s Correspondence des 
lUformaieurs dans de pays de langue fran^aise (9 vols. published 
1866-1807), while a few other contemporary references to him will 
be found in the same work. The secondary authorities are Janssen 
van Almelovcen, De vitis Stephanorum (Amsterdam, 1683) ; 
Maittaire, Stephanorum historia (London, 1709) ; A, A. R6nouard, 
Annales de Vimprimerie des Estienne (2nd ed., Paris, 1843) ; the 
article on Estienne by F. Didot in the Nouv. Piog. gSn. ; Mark 
Pattison, Essays, i. 67 If. (1889) I L. Clement, Henri Estienne et S(m 
oeuvre frangaise (Paris, 1899). There is a good account of Henri’s 
Thesaurus in the Quart. Rev. for January X820, written by Bishop 
Blomficld. (A. A. T.) 

ESTON, an urban district in the Cleveland parliamentary 
division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, England, 4 m. S.E. 
of Middlesbrough, on a branch of the North Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1901) 11,199. This is one of the principal centres from 
which the great ironstone deposits of the Cleveland Hills are 
worked, and there are extensive blast-furnaces, iron-foundries 
and steam sawing-mills in the district. Immediately W. of 
Eston lies the urban district of Ormesby (pop. 9482), and the 
whole district is densely populated (see Middlesbrough). 
Marton, west of Ormesby, was the birthplace of Captain Cook 
(1728). Numerous early earthworks fringe the hills to the south. 

ESTOPPEL (from 0 . Fr. estopper, to stop, bar ; estoupe, mod. 
iioupe, a plug of tow ; lat. stupim), a rule m the law of evidence 
by which a party in litigation is prohibited from asserting or 
denying* something, when such assertion or denial would be 
inconsistent with his own previous statements or conduct. 
Estoppel is said to arise in three ways — (i) by record or judg- 
ment, (2) by deed, and (3) by matter in pais or conduct, (i) 
Where a cause of action has been tried and final judgment has 
been pronounced, the juefement is conclusive--either party 
attempting to renew the litigation by a new action would be 
estopped by the judgment. “ Every judgment is conclusive 
proof as against parties and privies, of facts directly in issue in 
the case, actually decided by the court, and appearing from the 
judgment itself to be the ground on which it was based.” — 
Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence, Art. 41. (2) It is one of 
the privileges of deeds as distinguish^ from simple contracts 
that they operate by way of estoppel. “ A man shall always 
be estopped by his own deed, or not permitted to aver or prove 
anything in contradiction to what he has once so solemnly and 
deliberately avowed ” (Blackstone, 2 Com. 295) ; e.g. where a 
bond recited that the defendants were authorized by acts of 
parliament to borrow money, and that under such authority they 
had borrowed money from a certain person, they were estopped 
from setting up as a defence that they did not in fact so borrow 
money, as stated by their deed. (3) Estoppel by conduct, or, 
as it is still sometimes called, estoppel by matter in pais, is the 
most important head. *The rule practically comes to this that, 
when a person in his dealings with others has acted so as to 
induce them to believe a, thing to be true and to act on such belief, 
he may not in any proceeding between himself and them deny 
the thing to be true ; e.g. a partner retiring from a firm without 
giving notice to the customers, cannot, as against a customer 
haviiig no Imowledge of liis retii^m^tit, ijeny that he is a partner. 
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As between landlord and tenant the principle operates to prevent 
the denial by the tenant of the landlord’s title. ^ if a person 
comes upon land by the licence of the person in possession, he 
cannot deny that the licenser had a title to the possession at the 
time the licence was given. Again, if a man accepts a bill of 
exchange he may not deny the signature or the capacity of the 
drawer. So a person receiving goods as baillee from another 
cannot deny the title of that other to the goods at the time they 
were entrusted to him. 

Estoppel of whatever kind is subject to one general rule, that 
it cannot override the law of the land ; for example, a corpora- 
tion would not he estopped as to acts which are ultra vires. 

Sec L, F. Everest and E. Strode, The Law of Estoppel ; M. Cabab6, 
Principles of EsioppeL 

BSTOOTBVILLE, GUILLAUME D’ (1403-1483), French 
ecclesiastic, was bishop of Angers, of Digne, of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, of Ostia and Velletri, archbishop of Rouen, prior of Saint 
Martin des Champs, abbot of Mont St Michel, of St Ouen at 
Rouen, and of Montebourg. He was sent to France as legate by 
Pope Nicholas V, to make peace between Cliarles VII. and 
England (145^), and undertook, ex officio, the revision of the 
trial of Joan of Arc ; he afterwards reformed the statutes of the 
university of Paris. He then went to preside over the assembly 
of clergy which met at Bourges to discuss the observation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction (see Basel, Council of), finally returning 
to Rome, where he passed almost all the rest of his life. He was 
a great builder, Rouen, Mont St Michel, Pontoise and Gaillon 
owing many noble buildings to his initiative. 

ESTOVERS (from the 0 . Fr. estover, esicrooir, a verb used as 
a substantive in the sense of that which is necessary ; the word 
is of disputed origin ; it has been referred to the Lat. stare, 
to stand, or siudere, to desire), a term, in English law, for the 
wood which a tenant for life or years may take from the land he 
holds for repair of his house, the implements of husbandry, and 
the hedges and fences, and for firewood. The 0 . Eng. word for 
estover was hole or boot (literally meaning good,” ** profit,” 
the same word as seen in better ”). The various kinds of 
estovers were thus known as house-bote, cart or plough-bote, 
hedge or hay-bote, and fire-bote respectively. These rights 
may, of course, be restricted by express covenants. Copyholders 
have similar rights over the land they occupy and over the waste 
of the manor, in which case the rights are known as “ Commons 
of estovers.” (See Commons.) 

ESTRADA, LA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Pontevedra, 15 m. S. by E. of Santiago de Compostela. Pop. 
(1900) 23,916. La Estrada is the chief town of a densely-popu- 
lated mountainous district ; its industries are agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the manufacture of linen and woollen cloth. 
'J'imbcr from the mountain forests is conveyed from La Estrada 
to the river Ulla, 4 m. N., and thence floated down to the sea- 
ports on Arosa Bay. The nearest railway-station is Requeijo, 
7 m. W., on the Pontevedra- Santiago railway. There are 
mineral springs at La Estrada and at Caldas de Reyes, ii m. 
W.S.W. 

E8TRADE, a French architectural term for a raised platform 
(see Dais). In the Levant the estrade of a divan is called Sopha 
(Blondel), from which comes our “ sofa.” 

ESTRADES, GODEFROI, Comte d’ (1607-1686), French 
diplomatist and marshal, was bom at Agen. He was the son of 
Frangois d’Estrades (d. 1653), a partisan of Henry IV., and brother 
of Jean d’Estrades, bishop of Condom. He became a page to 
Louis XIIL, and at the age of nineteen was sent on a mission to 
Maurice of Holland. In 1646 he was named ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Holland, and took part in the conferences at Munster. 
Sent m 1661 to England, he obtained in *662 the restitution of 
Dunkirk. In 1667 he negotiated the treaty of Breda with the 
king of Denmark, and in 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegen, which 
ended the war with Holland. Independently of these diplomatic 
missions, he took part in the principal campaigns of Louis XIV., 
in Italy (1648), in Catalonia (1655), in Holland (1672); and was 
created marshal of France in 1675. He left Lettres, mmoires 
et nh%ociations en quedite d^ambassadeur en Hollande depuis 1663 
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fusqu' en 1668, of which the first edition in 1709 was followed by 
a nine-volume edition (London (the Hague), 1743). 

Of the sons of Godefroi d’Estrades, Jean Francois d'Estrad^s 
was ambassador to Venice and Piedmont; Louis, marquis 
d’Estrades (d. 1711), succeeded his father as governor of Dunkirk, 
and was the father of Godefroi Louis, com te d’Estrades, lieutenant- 
general, who was killed at the siege of Belgrade, 1717. 

See Felix Salomon, Frankreichs Beziehungen zu dem ScotHschen 
Aufstand (1637-1640), containing an excursus on the folsi^aBon 
of the letters of the comte d'Estrades ; Philippe Lauzui^, L$ MariehtU 
d'Estrades (Agen, 1896). 

ESTREAT ( 0 . Fr. estrait, Lat. extracta), originally, a true copy 
or duplicate of some original writing or record ; now used only 
with reference to the enforcement of a forfeited recognizance. 
At one time it was the practice to extract and certify into the 
exchequer copies of entries in court rolls which contained pro- 
visions or orders in favour of the treasury, hence the estreating 
of a recognizance was the taking out from among the other 
records of the court in which it was filed and sending it to the 
exchequer to be enforced, or sending it to the sheriff to be levied 
by him, and then returned by the clerk of the peace to the lords 
of the treasury. (See Recognizance.) 

ESTR£ES, GABRIELLE D* (1573-1599), mistress of Henry IV. 
of France, was the daughter of Antoine d’Estrdes, marquis of 
Cceuvres, and Fran9oise Babou de la Bourdaisiere. Henry IV., 
who in November 1590 stayed at the castle of CcEUvres, became 
violently enamoured of her. Her father, anxious to save his 
daughter from so perilous an entanglement, married her to 
Nicholas d’Amerval, seigneur de Liancourt, but the union proved 
unhappy, and in December 1592, Gabrielle, whose affection for 
the king was sincere, became his mistress. She lived with him 
from December 1592 onwards, and bore him several children, 
who were recognized and legitimized by him. She possessed 
the king’s entire confidence ; he willingly listened to her advice, 
and created her marchioness of Monceaux, duchess of Beaufort 
(1597) and litampes (1598), and a peeress of France. The king 
even proposed to many her in the event of the success of his 
suit for the nullification by the Holy See of his marriage with 
Margaret of Valois ; but before the question was settled Gabrielle 
died, on the loth of April 1 599. Poison was of course suspected ; 
but her death was really caused by puerperal convulsions 
{eclampsia). 

Sec Adrien Desclozeaux, Gabrielle d*Estries, Marquise de Monceaux, 
&>c. (Paris, 1889). 

ESTREMADURA, or Extremadura, an ancient territorial 
division of central and western Portugal, a'hd of western Spain ; 
comprising the modem districts of Leiria, Santarem and Lisbon, 
in Portugal, and the modem provinces of Badajoz and Cdceres 
in Spain. Pop. (1900) 2,095,818; area, 23,055 sq. m. The 
name of Estremadura appears to be of early Romance or Late 
Latin origin, and probably was applied to all the far western 
lands {extrema ora) bordering upon the lower Tagus, as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is thus equivalent to Land's End, or Finist^e. 
In popular speech it is more commonly used than the names of 
the modem divisions mentioned above, which were created in 
the 19th century. As, however, there are many racial, economic 
and historic differences between Portuguese and Spanish Estre- 
madura, the two provinces are separately described below. 

I. Portuguese Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Beira, 
E. and S. by Alemtejo, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. 
(1900) 1,221,418 ; area, 6937 sq. m. The greatest length of the 
province, from N. to S., is 165 m. ; its^reatest breadth, from E. 
to W. , is 72 m. The general uniformity of the coast-line is broken 
by the broad and deep estuaries of the Tagus and the Sado, and 
by the four conspicuous promontories of Cape Carvoeiro, Cape 
da Roca, Cape Espichel and Cape de Sines. The Tagus is the 
great navigable waterway of Portuguese Estremadura, flowing 
from north-east to south-west, and fed by many minor tributaries, 
notably the Zezere on the right and the Zatas on the left. It 
divides the country into two nearly equal portions, wholly 
dissimilar in surface and character. South of the Tagus the land 
is almost everywhere low, flat and monotonous, while in several 
places it is rendered unhealthy by undrained marshes. The 
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Sawio, which issues into Setubal Bay, is the only important 
river of this region. North of the Tagus, and parallel with its 
right bank, extends the mountain chain which is known at its 
northern extremity as the Serra do Aire and, where it terminates 
above Cape da Roca, as the Serra da Cintra. This ridge, which 
• is buttressed on all sides by lesser groups of hills, and includes 
part of the famous lines of Torres Vedras (^.».), exceeds 2200 ft. 
in height, and constitutes the watershed between the right-hand 
tributaries of the Tagus and the Liz, Sizandro and other small 
rivers which flow into the Atlantic. On its seaward side, except 
for the line of sheer and lofty cliffs between Cape Carvoeiro and 
Cape da Roca, the country is mostly flat and sandy, with exten- 
sive heaths and pme forests ; but along the fertile and well- 
cultivated right bank of the Tagus the river scenery, with its 
terraced hills of vmei, olives and fruit trees, often resembles 
that of the Rhine in Germany. The natural resources of Portu- 
guese Estremadura, with its inhabitants, industries, commerce, 
communications, &c., are described under Portugal ; for on 
such matters there is little to be said of tliis central and most 
characteristic province which does not apply to the whole 
kingdom. Separate articles are also devoted to Lisbon, the 
capital, and Abrantes, Cintra, Leiria, Mafra, Santarem, Setubal, 
Thomar, Torres Novas and Torres Vedras, the other chief towns. 
The women of Peniclie, a small fishing village on the promontory 
of Cape Carvoeiro, have long been celebrated throughout Portugal 
for their skill in the manufacture of fine lace. 

2. Spanish Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Leon and 
Old Castile, E. by New Castile, S. by Andalusia, and W. by the 
Portuguese provinces of Beira and Alemlejo, which separate 
it from Portuguese Estremadura. Pop. (1900) 882,410 ; area, 
16,118 sq. m. Spanish Estremadura consists of a tableland 
separated from Leon and Old Castile by the lofty Sierra de 
Credos, the plateau of B^jar and the Sierra de Gata, which form 
an almost continuous barrier along the northern frontier, witli 
its summits ranging from 6000 to more than 8500 ft. in altitude. 
On the south the comparatively low range of the Sierra Morena 
constitutes the frontier of Andalusia ; on the east and west there 
is a still more gradual transition to the plateau of New Castile 
and the central plains of Portugal. The tableland of Spanish 
Estremadura is itself bisected from east to west by a line of 
mountains, the Sierras of San Pedro, Montanchez and Guadalupe 
(4000-6000 ft.), which separate its northern half, drained by 
the river Tagus, from its southern half, drained by the Guadiana. 
These two halves are respectively known as Alta or Upper 
Estremadura (the modem Caceres), and Baja or Lower Estre- 
madura (the modem Badajoz). The Tagus and Guadiana flow 
from east to west through a monotonous country, level or 
slightly undulating, often dmost uninhabited, and covered with 
a thin growth of shrubs and grass. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of this tableland is the vast heaths of gum-cistus, 
which in spring colour the whole landscape with leagues of 
yellow blossom, and in summer change to a brown and arid 
wilderness. 

The climate in summer is hot but not unhealthy, except in 
the swamps which occur abng the Guadiana. The rainfall is 
scanty ; dew, however, is abundant and the nights are cool 
Although the high mountains are covered with snow in November, 
the winters are not usually severe. The soil is naturally fertile, 
but drought, floods and locusts render agriculture difficult, 
and sheep -fanning is the most important of Estrexnaduran 
industries. (See Spain ^ Agriadturg.) In the 19th century, 
however, this industry lost much of its former importance 
owing to foreign competition. 

Immense herds of swine are bred and constitute a great source 
of support to the inhabitants, not only supplying them with 
food, but also forming a great article of export to other provinces 
— the pork, bacon ‘^nd hams being in high esteem. The beech, 
oak and chestnut woods -aibrd an abundance of food for swine, 
and there are numerous plantations of olive, cork and fruit trees, 
but a far greater area of forest haA been destroyed. For an 
account of commerce, mining, communications, &c., in Spanish 
S^emadura^ with a list of the chief towns, see CilcERES and 
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Badajoz. In character and physical type, the people of this 
region are less easily classified than those of other Spanish 
provinces. They lack the endurance and energy of the Galicians, 
the independent and enterprising spirit of the Asturians, Basques 
and Catalans, the culture of the Castilians and Andalusians. 
Their failure to develop a distinctive local type of character and 
civilization is perhaps due to the adverse economic history of 
their country. The two great waterways which form the natural 
outlet for Estremaduran commerce flow to the Atlantic throuj^i 
a foreign and, for centuries, a hostile territory. Like other parts 
of Spam, Estremadura suffered severely from the expulsion of 
the Jews and Moors (1492-16 10), while the compensating treasure, 
derived during the same period from Spanish Amenca, never 
I reached a province so remote at once from the sea and from 
the diicf centres of natbnal life. Although Cortes (1485-1547), 
the conqueror of Mexico, and Pizarro (c, 1471-1541), the con- 
queror of Peru, were both bom in Estremadura, their exploits, 
far from bringing prosperity to their native province, only en- 
couraged the emigration of its best inhabitants. Heavy taxation 
and Imrsh land-laws prevented any recovery, while the felling 
of the forests reduced many fertile areas to waste land, and ren- 
dered worse a climate already unfavourable to agriculture. Few 
countries leave upon the mind of the traveller a deeper impression 
of hopeless poverty. 

BSTRBMOZ, a town of Portugal, in the district of Evora, 
formerly included in the province of Alemtejo ; 104 m. by rail 
E. of Lisbon, on the Casa Branca-Evora-Elvas railway. Pop. 
(1900) 7920. ICstremoz is built at the base of a hill crowned 
by a large dismantled citadel ; its fortifications, which in the 
17th century accommodated 20,000 troops and rendered the 
town one of the principal defences of the frontier, are now obsolete. 
There are marble quarries in the neighbourhood, and the Estremoz 
bilhas, red earthenware jars, are used throughout Portugal as 
water-holders and exported to Spain. At Ameixial (u88) and 
Montes Claros, near Estremoz, the Spanish were severely defeated 
by the Portuguese in 1663 and 1665. Villa Vi^osa (3841), 10 m. 
S.E., is a town of pre-Roman origin, containing a royal palace. 
The altars with Latin inscriptions to the Iberian god Endo- 
veDicus, found at Villa Vi^osa, are preserved in the museum of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Lisbon. 

ESTUARY (from the Lat. aestuarium, a place reached by 
.the tide), an arm of the sea narrowing inwards at the 
mouth of a river where sea and fresh water meet and arc mixed, 
t*e. the tidal portion of a river’s mouth. Structurally the estuary 
may represent the long-continued action of river erosion and 
tidal erosion confined to a narrow channel, most effective where 
most concentrated, or an estuary may be the drowned portion of 
the lower part of a river-valley. In a map of Britain showing 
sea-depths it will be observed that under the Severn estuary the 
sea deepens in a number of steps descending by concentric V's 
that become blunter towards deep water until the lost is a mere 
indentation pointing towards the long narrow termination of 
the present estuary. In this and in similar cases the progress of 
the estuary is indicated upon what is now the continental shelf. 
The chief interest in estuarine conditions is the mingling of sea 
and fresh water. Where, as in the Severn and the Thames, the 
fresh water meets the sea gradually the water is mixed, and there 
is very little change in salinity at high tide. The fresh water 
flows over the salt water and there is a continuous rapid change 
in salinity towards the sea, for the currents sweeping m and out 
mix the water constantly. Where the river brings down a great 
quantity of fresh water in a narrow channel, the change of 
salinity at high and low water is very marked. “ When, however, 
the inlet is very large compared with the river, and there is no 
bar at the opening, tht estuarine character is only shown at the 
upper end. In the Firth of Forth, for example, the landward 
half is an estuary, but in the seaward half the water has become 
more thoroughly mixed, the salinity is almost uniform from 
surface to bottom, and increases very gradually towards the 
sea. The river-water meets the sea difhised uniformly through 
a deep mass of water scarcely fresher than the sea itself, $0 that 
the two mix uniformly, and the sea becomes slightly freshened 
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As between landlord and tenant the principle operates to prevent 
the denial by the tenant of the landlord’s title. ^ if a person 
comes upon land by the licence of the person in possession, he 
cannot deny that the licenser had a title to the possession at the 
time the licence was given. Again, if a man accepts a bill of 
exchange he may not deny the signature or the capacity of the 
drawer. So a person receiving goods as baillee from another 
cannot deny the title of that other to the goods at the time they 
were entrusted to him. 

Estoppel of whatever kind is subject to one general rule, that 
it cannot override the law of the land ; for example, a corpora- 
tion would not he estopped as to acts which are ultra vires. 

Sec L, F. Everest and E. Strode, The Law of Estoppel ; M. Cabab6, 
Principles of EsioppeL 

BSTOOTBVILLE, GUILLAUME D’ (1403-1483), French 
ecclesiastic, was bishop of Angers, of Digne, of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, of Ostia and Velletri, archbishop of Rouen, prior of Saint 
Martin des Champs, abbot of Mont St Michel, of St Ouen at 
Rouen, and of Montebourg. He was sent to France as legate by 
Pope Nicholas V, to make peace between Cliarles VII. and 
England (145^), and undertook, ex officio, the revision of the 
trial of Joan of Arc ; he afterwards reformed the statutes of the 
university of Paris. He then went to preside over the assembly 
of clergy which met at Bourges to discuss the observation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction (see Basel, Council of), finally returning 
to Rome, where he passed almost all the rest of his life. He was 
a great builder, Rouen, Mont St Michel, Pontoise and Gaillon 
owing many noble buildings to his initiative. 

ESTOVERS (from the 0 . Fr. estover, esicrooir, a verb used as 
a substantive in the sense of that which is necessary ; the word 
is of disputed origin ; it has been referred to the Lat. stare, 
to stand, or siudere, to desire), a term, in English law, for the 
wood which a tenant for life or years may take from the land he 
holds for repair of his house, the implements of husbandry, and 
the hedges and fences, and for firewood. The 0 . Eng. word for 
estover was hole or boot (literally meaning good,” ** profit,” 
the same word as seen in better ”). The various kinds of 
estovers were thus known as house-bote, cart or plough-bote, 
hedge or hay-bote, and fire-bote respectively. These rights 
may, of course, be restricted by express covenants. Copyholders 
have similar rights over the land they occupy and over the waste 
of the manor, in which case the rights are known as “ Commons 
of estovers.” (See Commons.) 

ESTRADA, LA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Pontevedra, 15 m. S. by E. of Santiago de Compostela. Pop. 
(1900) 23,916. La Estrada is the chief town of a densely-popu- 
lated mountainous district ; its industries are agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the manufacture of linen and woollen cloth. 
'J'imbcr from the mountain forests is conveyed from La Estrada 
to the river Ulla, 4 m. N., and thence floated down to the sea- 
ports on Arosa Bay. The nearest railway-station is Requeijo, 
7 m. W., on the Pontevedra- Santiago railway. There are 
mineral springs at La Estrada and at Caldas de Reyes, ii m. 
W.S.W. 

E8TRADE, a French architectural term for a raised platform 
(see Dais). In the Levant the estrade of a divan is called Sopha 
(Blondel), from which comes our “ sofa.” 

ESTRADES, GODEFROI, Comte d’ (1607-1686), French 
diplomatist and marshal, was bom at Agen. He was the son of 
Frangois d’Estrades (d. 1653), a partisan of Henry IV., and brother 
of Jean d’Estrades, bishop of Condom. He became a page to 
Louis XIIL, and at the age of nineteen was sent on a mission to 
Maurice of Holland. In 1646 he was named ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Holland, and took part in the conferences at Munster. 
Sent m 1661 to England, he obtained in *662 the restitution of 
Dunkirk. In 1667 he negotiated the treaty of Breda with the 
king of Denmark, and in 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegen, which 
ended the war with Holland. Independently of these diplomatic 
missions, he took part in the principal campaigns of Louis XIV., 
in Italy (1648), in Catalonia (1655), in Holland (1672); and was 
created marshal of France in 1675. He left Lettres, mmoires 
et nh%ociations en quedite d^ambassadeur en Hollande depuis 1663 
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fusqu' en 1668, of which the first edition in 1709 was followed by 
a nine-volume edition (London (the Hague), 1743). 

Of the sons of Godefroi d’Estrades, Jean Francois d'Estrad^s 
was ambassador to Venice and Piedmont; Louis, marquis 
d’Estrades (d. 1711), succeeded his father as governor of Dunkirk, 
and was the father of Godefroi Louis, com te d’Estrades, lieutenant- 
general, who was killed at the siege of Belgrade, 1717. 

See Felix Salomon, Frankreichs Beziehungen zu dem ScotHschen 
Aufstand (1637-1640), containing an excursus on the folsi^aBon 
of the letters of the comte d'Estrades ; Philippe Lauzui^, L$ MariehtU 
d'Estrades (Agen, 1896). 

ESTREAT ( 0 . Fr. estrait, Lat. extracta), originally, a true copy 
or duplicate of some original writing or record ; now used only 
with reference to the enforcement of a forfeited recognizance. 
At one time it was the practice to extract and certify into the 
exchequer copies of entries in court rolls which contained pro- 
visions or orders in favour of the treasury, hence the estreating 
of a recognizance was the taking out from among the other 
records of the court in which it was filed and sending it to the 
exchequer to be enforced, or sending it to the sheriff to be levied 
by him, and then returned by the clerk of the peace to the lords 
of the treasury. (See Recognizance.) 

ESTR£ES, GABRIELLE D* (1573-1599), mistress of Henry IV. 
of France, was the daughter of Antoine d’Estrdes, marquis of 
Cceuvres, and Fran9oise Babou de la Bourdaisiere. Henry IV., 
who in November 1590 stayed at the castle of CcEUvres, became 
violently enamoured of her. Her father, anxious to save his 
daughter from so perilous an entanglement, married her to 
Nicholas d’Amerval, seigneur de Liancourt, but the union proved 
unhappy, and in December 1592, Gabrielle, whose affection for 
the king was sincere, became his mistress. She lived with him 
from December 1592 onwards, and bore him several children, 
who were recognized and legitimized by him. She possessed 
the king’s entire confidence ; he willingly listened to her advice, 
and created her marchioness of Monceaux, duchess of Beaufort 
(1597) and litampes (1598), and a peeress of France. The king 
even proposed to many her in the event of the success of his 
suit for the nullification by the Holy See of his marriage with 
Margaret of Valois ; but before the question was settled Gabrielle 
died, on the loth of April 1 599. Poison was of course suspected ; 
but her death was really caused by puerperal convulsions 
{eclampsia). 

Sec Adrien Desclozeaux, Gabrielle d*Estries, Marquise de Monceaux, 
&>c. (Paris, 1889). 

ESTREMADURA, or Extremadura, an ancient territorial 
division of central and western Portugal, a'hd of western Spain ; 
comprising the modem districts of Leiria, Santarem and Lisbon, 
in Portugal, and the modem provinces of Badajoz and Cdceres 
in Spain. Pop. (1900) 2,095,818; area, 23,055 sq. m. The 
name of Estremadura appears to be of early Romance or Late 
Latin origin, and probably was applied to all the far western 
lands {extrema ora) bordering upon the lower Tagus, as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is thus equivalent to Land's End, or Finist^e. 
In popular speech it is more commonly used than the names of 
the modem divisions mentioned above, which were created in 
the 19th century. As, however, there are many racial, economic 
and historic differences between Portuguese and Spanish Estre- 
madura, the two provinces are separately described below. 

I. Portuguese Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Beira, 
E. and S. by Alemtejo, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop. 
(1900) 1,221,418 ; area, 6937 sq. m. The greatest length of the 
province, from N. to S., is 165 m. ; its^reatest breadth, from E. 
to W. , is 72 m. The general uniformity of the coast-line is broken 
by the broad and deep estuaries of the Tagus and the Sado, and 
by the four conspicuous promontories of Cape Carvoeiro, Cape 
da Roca, Cape Espichel and Cape de Sines. The Tagus is the 
great navigable waterway of Portuguese Estremadura, flowing 
from north-east to south-west, and fed by many minor tributaries, 
notably the Zezere on the right and the Zatas on the left. It 
divides the country into two nearly equal portions, wholly 
dissimilar in surface and character. South of the Tagus the land 
is almost everywhere low, flat and monotonous, while in several 
places it is rendered unhealthy by undrained marshes. The 
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metal-founding, leather-dressing, printing and the manufacture 
of boots and shoes and hosiery are carried on ; there are quarries 
of paving-stone, nurseries and market gardens in the vicinity, 
and the town has important markets for cereals and sheep. 

fitampes (Lat. Stampae) existed at the beginning of the 7th 
century and in the early middle ages belonged to the crown 
domain. During the middle ages it was the scene of several 
councils, the most notable of which took place in 1130 and 
resulted in the recognition of Innocent II. as the legitimate pope. 
In 1652, during the war of the Fronde it suffered severely at the 
hands of the royal troops under Turenne. 

LordSfCounts and Dukes of iiampes . — Tlie lordship of fitampes, 
in what is now the department of Seine et Oise in France, be- 
longed to the royal domain, but was detached from it on several 
occasions in favour of princes, or kings’ favourites. St Louis 
gave it to his moth^ Blanche of Castile, and then to his wife 
Marguerite of Provence. I.ouis, the brother of Philip the Fair, 
became lord of fitampes in 1317 and count in 1327 ; he was 
succeeded by his son and his grandson. Francis 1 . raised the 
countship of ^itampes to the rank of a duchy for his mistress Anne 
de Pisseleu D’Heilly. The new duchy passed to Diane de Poitiers 
(1553), to Catherine of Lorraine, duchess of Montpensicr (1578), 
to Jiarguerite of Valois (1582) and to Gabrielle d’Estrfe (1598). 
The latter transmitted it to her son, Cesar of Vendome, and his 
descendants held it till 1712. It then passed by inheritance to 
the families of Bourbon-Conti and of Orleans. 

Staples, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Pas-de-Calais, on the right bank of the estuary of the Canche, 
3 m. from the Straits of Dover, 17 m. S. of Boulogne by rail. 
Pop. (T906) 5136. Staples has a small fishing and commercial 
port which enjoyed a certain importance during the middle 
ages. Boat-building is carried on. There is an old church with 
a statue of the Virgin much revered by the sailors. The (!anchc 
is crossed by a bridge over 1600 ft. in length. Le Touquet, in 
the midst of pine woods, and the nei^hlx)uring watering-place 
of Paris-Plage, 3J m. W. of Staples at the mouth of the estuary, 
are much frequented by English and French visitors for golf, 
tennis and bathing, and Staples itself is a centre for artists. 
Antiquarian discoveries in the vicinity of Staples have led to 
the conjecture that it occupies the site of the Gallo-Roman 
port of Quentoincus. In 1492 a treaty was signed here between 
Henry VIL, king of England, and Charles VIIL, king of France. 

ETAWAH, a town and district of British India, in the Agra 
division of the United Provinces. The town is situated on the 
left bank of the Jumna, and has a station on the East Indian 
railway, 206 m. from Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 42,570. Deep 
fissures intersect the various quarters of the town, over which 
broad roads connect the higher portions by bridges and embank- 
ments. The Jama Masjid (Great Mosque) is the chief archi- 
tectural ornament of Etawah. It was originally a Hindu temple, 
and was adapted to its present use by the Mahommedan con- 
querors. Several fine Hindu temples also stand about the 
mound on which are the ruins of the ancient fort. Etawah is 
now only the civil headquarters of the district, the military 
cantonment having been abandoned in 1861. Considerable 
trade is carried on by rail and river. The manufactures include 
cotton cloth, skin-bottles, combs and horn- ware and sweetmeats. 

The District of Etawah has an area of 1691 sq. m. It forms 
a purely artificial administrative division, stretching across the 
level plain of the Doab, and beyond the valley of the Jumna, 
to the gorges of the Chambal, and the last rocky outliers of the 
Vindhyan range. The district exhibits a striking variety of 
surface, and scenery. The greater portion lies within the Doab 
or level alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. This 
part falls naturally into two sections, divided by the deep and 
fissured valley of the river Sengar. The tract to the north-east 
of that stream is rich and fertile, being watered by the Cawnpore 
and Etawah branches of tj^ Ganges canal, and other important 
works. The south-western region has the same natural advan- 
tages, but possesses no great irrigation system, and is con- 
sequently less fruitful than the opposite slopes. Near the banks 
of the Jumna, the plain descends into the river valley by a series 


of wild ravines and terraces, inhabited only by a scattered race 
of hereditary herdsmen. Beyond the Jumna again a strip of 
British territoty extends along the tangled gorges of the Chambal 
and the Kuari Nadi, far into the borders of the Gwalior state. 
This outlying tract embraces a series of rocky glens and mountain 
torrents, crowned by the ruins of native strongholds, and inter* 
spersed with nanw ledges of cultivable alluvium. The climate, 
once hot and sultry, has now become comparatively moist and 
equable under the influence of irrigation and the planting of trees, 

Etawah was marked out by its physical features as a secure 
retreat for the turbulent tribes of the Upper Doab, and it was 
not till the 12 th century that any of the existing castes settled 
on the soil. After the Mussulman conquests of Delhi and the 
surrounding country, the Hindus of Etawah appear to liave 
held their own for many generations against the Mahommedan 
power ; but in the 16th century Baber conquered the district, 
with the rest of the Doab, and it remained in the hands of the 
Moguls until the decay of their empire. After passing through the 
usual vicissitudes of Mahratta and Jat conquests during the long 
anarchy which preceded the British rule, Etawah was annexed b>' 
the wazir of Oudh in 1773. The wazir ceded it to the East India 
Company in 1801, but it still remained so largely in the hands of 
lawless native chiefs that some difficulty was experienced in 
reducing it to orderly government. During the mutiny of 1857 
serious disturbances occurred in Etawah, and the district wa.s 
occupied by the rebels from June to December ; order was not 
completely restored till the end of 1858. In 1901 the population 
was 806,798, showing an increase of ii % in the decade. The 
district is partly watered by branches of the Ganges canal, and 
is traversed throughout by the main line of the East Indian 
railway from Cawnpore to Agra. Cotton, oilseeds and other 
agricultural produce are exported, and some indigo is made, 
but manufacturing industry is slight. 

ETCHING (Dutch, eUen, to eat), a form of engraving {q.v,) in 
which, in contradistinction to line engraving {q,v,\ where the 
furrow is produced by the ploup;hing of the burin, the copper 
is eaten away or corroded by acid. 

To prepare a plate for etching it is first covered with etching- 
ground, a composition which resists acid. The qualities of a 
ground are to be so adhesive that it will not quit the copper when 
a small quantity is left isolated between lines, yet not so adhesive 
that the etching point cannot easily and entirely remove it ; 
at the Same time a good ground will be hard enough to bear the 
hand upon it, or a sheet of paper, yet not so hard as to be brittle. 
The ground used by Abraham Bosse, the French painter and 
engraver (1602-1676) was composed as follows : — Melt 2 oz. of 
white wax ; then add to it i oz. of gum-mastic in powder, a 
little at a time, stirring till the wax and the mastic are well 
mingled ; then add, in the same manner, i oz. of bitumen in 
powder. There are three different ways of applying an etching- 
ground to a plate. The old-fashioned way was to wrap a ball 
of the ground in silk, heat the plate, and then rub the ball upon 
the surface, enough of the ground to cover the plate melting 
through the silk. To equalize the ground a dabber was used, 
which was made of cotton-wool under horsehair, the whole 
inclosed in silk. This method is still used by many artists, 
from tradition and habit, but it is far inferior in perfection and 
convenience to that which we will now describe. When the 
etching-ground is melted, add to it half its volume of essential 
oil of lavender, mix well, and allow the mbeture to cool. You 
have now a paste which can be spread upon a cold plate with a 
roller ; these rollers are covered with leather and made (veiy^ 
carefully) for the purpose. You first spread a little paste on a 
sheet of glass (if too thick, add more oil of lavender and mix 
with a palette knife), And roll it till the roller is quite equally 
charged all over, when the paste is easily transferred to the copper, 
which is afterwards gently heated to expel the oil of lavender. 
In both these methods of grounding a plate, the work is not 
completed until the ground has been smoked, which is effected 
as follows. The plate is held by a hand-vice if a small one, or if 
large, is fixed at some height, with the covered side downwards. 
A smoking torch, composed of many thin bees-wax dips twisted 
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together, is then lighted and passed repeatedly under the plate 
in every direction, till the ground has incorporated enough 
lampblack to blacken it. The third way of covering a plate for 
etching is to apply the ground in solution as collodion is applied 
by photographers. The ground may be dissolved in chloroform, 
or in oil of lavender. The plate being grounded, its back and 
edges are protected from the acid by Japan varnish, which soon 
dries, and then the drawing is traced upon it. The best way of 
tracing a drawing k to use sheet gelatine, which is employed as 
follows. The gelatine is laid upon the drawing, which its trans- 
parence allows you to see perfectly, and you trace the lines by 
scratching the smooth surface with a sharp point. You then fill 
these scratches with fine black-lead, m powder, rubbing it in 
with the finger, turn the tracing with its face to the plate, 
and rub the back of it with a burnisher. The black-lead from 
the scratches adheres to the etching ground and shows upon 
it as pale grey, much more visible than anything else you can 
use for tracing. Then comes the work of the etching-needle, 
which is merely a piece of steel sharpened more or less. J . M. W. 
Turner used a prong of an old steel fork which did as well as 
anything, but neater etching-needles are sold by artists’ colour- 
makers. 'I’he needle removes the ground or cover and lays the 
copper bare. Some artists sharpen their needles so as to present 
a cutting edge which, when used sideways, scrapes away a broad 
line ; and many etchers use needles of various degrees of sharp- 
ness to get thicker or thinner lines. It may be well to observe, 
in connexion with this part of the subject, that whilst thick lines 
agree ppfectly well with the nature of woodcut, they are very 
apt to give an unpleasant heaviness to plate engraving of all kinds, 
whilst thin lines have generally a clear and agreeable appearance 
in plate engraving. Nevertheless, lines of moderate thickness 
are used effectively in etching when covered with finer shading, 
and very thick lines indeed were employed with good results 
by Turner when he intended to cover them with mezzotint ((j.v.)y 
and to print in brown ink, because their thickness was essential 
to prevent them from being overwhelmed by the mezzotint, and 
the brown ink made them print less heavily than black. Etchers 
differ in opinion as to whether the needle ought to scratch the 
copper or simply to glide upon its surface. A gliding needle is 
much more free, and therefore communicates a greater appear- 
ance of freedom to the etching, but it has the inconvenience that 
the etching-ground may not always be entirely removed, and 
then the lines may be defective from insufficient biting. A 
scratching needle, on the other hand, is free from this serious 
inconvenience, but it must not scratch irregularly so as to engrave 
lines of various depth. The biting in foimer times was generally 
done with a mixture of nitric acid and water, in equal proportions; 
but in the present day a Dutch mordant is a good deal used, 
which is composed as follows : Hydrochloric acid, loo grammes ; 
chlorate of potash, 20 grammes ; water, 880 grammes. To make 
it, heat the water, add the chlorate of potash, wait till it is 
entirely dissolved, and then add the acid. The nitrous mordant 
acts rapidly and causes ebullition ; the Dutch mordant acts 
slowly and causes no ebullition. The nitrous mordant widens 
the lines ; the Dutch mordant bites in depth, and does not widen 
the lines to any perceptible degree. The time required for both 
depends upon temperature. A mordant bites slowly when cold, 
and more and more rapidly when heated. 'Jo obviate irregularity 
caused by difference of temperature, it is a good plan to heat the 
Dutch mordant artificially to 95^ Fahr. by lamps under the bath 
(for which a photographer’s porcelain tray is most convenient), 
and keep it steadily to that temperature ; the results may then be 
counted upon ; but whatever the temperature fixed upon, the 
results will be regular if it is regular. To get different degrees of 
biting on tiie same plate the lines whfch are to be pale are 
“stopped out” by being painted over with Japan varnish or 
with etching ground dissolved in oil of lavender, the darkest 
lines being reserved to the last, as they have to bite longest. When 
the acid has done its work properly the lines are bitten in such 
various degrees of depth that they will print with the degree of 
blackness required ; but if some parts of the subject require 
to be made paler, they can be lowered by rubbing them with 
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charcoal and olive oil, and if they have to be made deeper they 
can be rebitten, or covered with added shading. Rebiting is 
done with the roller above mentioned, which is now charged 
very lightly with paste and rolled o\er the copper with no 
pressure but its own weight, so as to cover the smooth surface 
but not fill up any of the lines. The oil of lavender is then 
expelled as before by gently heating the plate, but it is not 
smoked. The lines which require rebiting may now be rebitten, 
and the others preserved against the action of the acid by stopping 
out. These are a few of the most essential technical points in 
etching, but there are many matters of detail for which the reader 
is referred to the special works on the subject. 

There are many varieties in the processes of etching, and it is 
only necessary here to indicate the essential facts. A brief 
analysis of different styles may be given. 

(i) Pure Line. As there is line engraving, so there is line 
etching ; but as the etching-needle is a freer instrument than the 
burin, the line has qualities which differ widely from those of 
the burin line. Each of the two has its own charm and beauty ; 
the liberty of the one is charming, and the restraint of the other 
is admirable also in its right place. In line etching, as in line 
engraving, the great masters purposely exhibit the line and do 
not hide it under too much shading. (2) Line and Shade. This 
answers exactly in etching to Mantegna’s work in engraving. 
The most important lines are drawn first throughout, and the 
shade thrown over them like a wash with the brush over a pen 
sketch in indelible ink. (3) Shade and Texture. Tliis is used 
chiefly to imitate oil-painting. Here the line (properly so called) 
is entirely abandoned, and the attention of the etcher is given 
to texture and chiaroscuro. He uses lines, of course, to express 
these, but does not exhibit them for their own beauty ; on the 
contrary, he conceals them. 

Of these three styles of etching the first is technicaUy the 
easiest, and being also the most rapid, is adopted for sketching 
on the copper from nature ; the second is the next in difficulty ; 
and the third the most difficult, on account of the biting, which 
is never easy to mantige when it becomes elaborate. The etcher 
has, however, many resources ; he can make passages paler by 
burnishing them, or by using charcoal, or he can efface them 
entirely with the scraper and charcoal ; he can darken them by 
I rebiting or by regrounding the plate and adding fresh work ; 
and he need not run the risk of biting the very palest passages 
of all, because these can be easily done with the dry point, which 
is simply a well-sharpened stylus used directly on the copper 
without the help of acid. It is often asserted that any one can 
etch who can draw, but thi.s is a mistaken assertion likely to 
mislead. Without requiring so long an apprenticeship as the 
burin, etching is a very difficult art indeed, the two main causes 
of its difficulty being that the artist does not see his work properly 
as he proceeds, and that mistakes or misfortunes in the biting, 
which are of frequent occurrence to the inexperienced, may 
destroy all the relations of tone. 

Etching, like line engraving, owed much to the old masters, 
but whereas, with the exception of Albert Diirer, the painters 
were seldom practical line engravers, they advanced etching 
not only by advice given to others but by the work of their 
own hands. Rembrandt did as much for etching as either 
Raphael or Rubens for line engraving; and in landscape the 
etchings of Claude had an influence which still continues, both 
Rembrandt and Claude being practical workmen in etching, 
and very skilful workmen. Ostade, JjLuysdael, Berghem, Paul 
Potter, Karl Dujardin, etched as they painted, and so did a 
greater than any of them, Yandyck. In the earlier part of the 
19th century etching was almost a defunct art, except as it 
was employed by engravers as a help to get faster through their 
work, of which “ engraving ” got all the credit, the public being 
unable to distinguiSi . between etched lines and lines cut with 
the burin. But from the middle of the century dates a great 
revival of etching as an independent art, a revival which has 
extended all over Europe. 

Apart from the copying of pictures by etching— which was 
found commercially preferable to the use of line engraving — 
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a number of artists and amateurs gradually practised original 
etching with mcreasing success, notably Sir Seymour Hadcn, 
T. M. Whistler, Samuel Palmer and others in England, Felix 
Bracquemond, C. F« Daubigny, Charles lacque, Adolphe Appian, 
Maxime I^lanne, Jules Jacquemart and others on the continent, 
besides that singular and remarkable genius, Charles Meryon. 
Etching clubs, or associations of artists for the publication of 
original etchings, were gradually founded in England, France, 
Germany and Belgium. Meryon and Whistler are two of the 
greatest modern etchers. Among earlier names mention may 
be made of Andrew Geddes (1783-1844) and of Sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1841). Geddes was the finer artist with the needle ; he it 
was whom Rembrandt best inspired ; his work was in the grand 
manner. Of the rich and rare dry-points “ At Peckham Rye ” 
and “ At Halliford-on-Thames,^’ the deepest and most brilliant 
master of landscape would have no need to be ashamed. David 
Wilkie’s prints were, naturally, not less dramatic than his 
pictures, but the etcher’s particular gift was possessed by him 
more intermittently : it is shown best in “ The Receipt,” a 
strong and vivid, dexterous sketch, quite full of character. 
J. S. Cotman’s (1782-1842) etchings are also historically interest- 
ing though they were ” soft ground ” for the most part. They 
show all his qualities of elegance and freedom as a draughtsman, 
and much of his large dignity in the distribution of light and 
shade. T. Girtin (1775-1802), in the preparations for his views 
of Paris, was notably happy. The work of Sir Francis Sej^our 
Haden (b. 1818) had a powerful influence on the art in England. 
Between 1858 and 1879 Seymour Haden—the first president 
of the Royal Society of Painter I^tchers — produced the vast 
majority of his plates, which have always good draughtsmanship, 
unity of effect and a personal impression. They show a strong 
feeling for nature. If, amongst some two hundred subjects, 
it were necessary to select one or two for peculiar praise, they 
might be the Breaking up of the Agamef?tnon/^ the almost 
perfect “ Water Meadow,” the masterly presentment of “ Erith 
Marshes,” and the later dry-point of “ Windmill Hill.” Another 
great etcher — Frenchman by birth, but English by long residence 
— is Alphonse Legros (<7.^'.). Great in expression and suggestive 
draughtsmanship, austere and economical in line, Legros’s work 
is the grave record of the observation and the fancy of an imagina- 
tive mind. In poetic portraiture nothing can well exceed his 
etched vision of G. F. Watts ; “La Mort du Vagabond ” is 
noticeable for terror and homely pathos ; “ Communion dans 
rfigKse St M^ard ” is perhaps the best instance of the dignity, 
vigour and grave sympathy with which he addresses himself to 
ecclesiastical themes. Something of these latter qualities, 
in dealing with similar themes, Legros passed on to his pupil, Sir 
Charles Holroyd (b. 1861)— an etcher in the true vein ; whilst 
an earlier pt^pil, prolific as himself, as im^inative, and some- 
times more deliberately uncouth— William Strang, A.R.A. 
(b. 1859) —carried on in his own way the tradition of that part of 
Legros’s practice, the preoccupation with the humble, for which 
Legros himself found certain warrant in a portion of the great 
aguvrr of Rembrandt. Frank Short, A.R.A. (b. 1857), as with 
the very touch of Turner, carried to completion great designs 
that Turner left unfinished for the Liber studiorum. The 
delicacy of “ Sleeping till the Flood,” the curiously suggestive 
realism of “ Wrought Nails ” — scene in the Black Country — 
entitle him to a lasting place in the fist of the fine wielders of the 
etching-needle. D. Y. Cwneron (b. 1865) betrays the influence 
of Rembrandt in a nobk etching, “ Border Towers,” and the 
influence of M6ryon in such a print as that of “ The Palace, 
Stirling.” His “ London Set ” is particularly fine. The individu- 
ality of C. J. Watson is less marked, but his skill, chiefly in 
architectural work, is noticeable. Admirers of the studiously 
accurate portraiture of a great monument may be able to set 
Watson’s print of St Etienne du Mont ” by the side of M^ryon’s 
august and mysterious am^fever-memorable vision, Paul Helieu 
(b. 1859) in his brilliant sketches, particularly of women, has 
used the art of etching in a peculiarly individual and delightful 
■way. Among the numerous other modem etchers only a hare 
mention can be made of Oliver Hall, Minna Bolmgbroke and 


Elizabeth Armstrong (Mrs Watson and Mirs Stanhope Forbes), 
Alfred East, Robert Macbeth, Walter Sickert, Robert Goff, 
Mortimer Menpes, Percy Thomas, Raven Hill, and Prof. H. von 
Herkomer, in England ; in France, Roussel, J. F. RafEaelli 
(b. 1850), Besnard and J. J. J. Tissot (1836-1902). 

The oldest treatise on ctchinc is that of Abraham Bosac (1645). 
See also P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers (1868), and Etchers' 
Handbook {1881) ; F. Wedmore, Etching in England (1895) I Singer 
and Strang, Etchings Engravingy &c. (1897). 

ETBOCLES, in Greek legend, king of Thebes, son of Oedipus 
and Jocasta (locaste). After their father had been driven out 
of the country, he and his brother Polyncices agreed to reign 
alternately for a year. Eteocks, however, refused to keep the 
agreement, and Polyneices fled to Adrastus, king of Argos, 
whom he persuaded to undertake the famous expedition against 
Thebes on his behalf. The two brothers met in single combat, 
and both were slain. The Theban rulers decreed that only 
Kteocles should receive the honour of burial, but the decree was 
set at naught by Antigone (q.v,), the sister of Polyneices. The 
fate of Eteocles and Polyneices forms the subject of the Seifen 
ag ainst Thebes of Aescdiylus and of the Phoenissae of Euripides. 

ETESIAN WIND (lit. etesiusj annual ; Gr. €to9, year), a 
Mediterranean wind blowing from the north and west in summer 
for abo ut six weeks annually. 

ANTOINE (1808-1888), French sculptor, painter and 
architect, was bom in Paris on the 20th of March 1808. He first 
exhibited in the salon of 1833, bis work including a reproduction 
in marble of his “ Death of Hyacinthus,” and the plaster cast 
of his “ Cain and his race cursed by God.” Thiers, who was at 
this time minister of public works, now commissioned him to 
execute the two groups of “ Peace ” and “ War,” placed at each 
side of the Arc de Triomphe. This last, which established his 
reputation, he reproduced in marble in the salon of 1839. The 
French capital contains numerous examples of the sculptural 
works of Etex, which included mythological and religious 
subjects besides a great number of portraits. Ifis paintings 
include the subjects of Eurydice and the martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, and among the best known of his architectural pro- 
ductions are the tomb of Napoleon I. in the Invalides and a 
monument of the revolution of 1848. Etex wrote a number of 
essays on subjects connected with the arts, The last year of hi.s 
life was spent at Nice, and he died at (iiaville (Seine-ct-Oise) 
on the ^4^ of July 1888. 

See P. E. Mangeant, Antoine 6 tex, peintrey sculpteur et architect y 
i8o8-/SSS (Paris, 1894). 

ETHER, (CgHg)/!), the Aether of pharmacy, a colourless, 
volatile, highly inflammable liquid, of specific gravity, 0*736 at 0°, 
boiling-point 35® C., and freezinj^-point 117® 4 C. (K. Olszewski). 
It has a strong and characteristic odour, and a hot sweetish 
taste, is soluble in ten parts of water, and in all proportions in 
alcohol, and dissolves bromine, iodine, and, in small quantities, 
sulphur and phosphorus, also the volatile oils, most fatty and 
resinous substances, guncotton, caoutchouc and certain of the 
vegetable alkaloids. The vapour mixed with oxygen or air is 
violently explosive. The making of ether by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol was known in about the 13th century ; 
and later Basil Valentine and Valerius Cordus described its 
preparation and properties. The name ether appears to have 
been applied to the drug only since the times of Frobenius, 
who in 1730 termed it spiritus aethereus or wm vitriohUus. It 
was considered to be a sulphur compound, hence its name 
sulphur ether ; this idea was proved to be erroneous by Valentine 
Rose in about 1800. Ether is manufactured by the distillation 
of 5 parts of 90 % alcohol with 9 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid at a temperature of 140^-145® C., a constant stream of 
akohol being caused t6 flow into the mixture during the opera- 
tion. The distillate is purified by treatment with lime and 
cakium chloride, and subsequent cfistillation. The mechanism 
of this reaction was explained by A. Williamson in 1850. For 
other methods of preparation see Ethers.^ 

* Sec also T. v. Liebig, Ann, Chem. Pharm.y 1837, 23, p. 39 ; 1839, 
30, p. 129 : E. Mitacherlich, Pogg. Ann,, 1836, 31, p. 273 ; 53, 

p. 95 ; A. W. Wiffiamsdn, Phil. Mag., 185a (5), 37, p. 350. 
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The presence of so small a quantity as i % of alcohol may be 
detected in ether by the colour imparted to it by aniline violet ; 
if water or acetic acid be present, the ether must be shaken with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate before the application of the test. 
When heated with zinc dust, it yields ethylene and water. 
Chromic acid oxidizes it to acetic acid and ozone oxidizes it to 
ethyl peroxide. In contact with hydriodic acid gas at o° C, it 
forms ethyl iodide (R. D. Silva, Ber,^ 1875, P- 9^3)> with 
water and a little sulphuric ‘acid at 180° C, it yields alcohol 
(E. Erlenmeyer, ZeiL /. chemie, 1868, p. 343). It forms crystalline 
compounds with bromine and with many metallic salts. 

Medicine. — For the anaesthetic properties of ether see Anaes- 
thesia. Applied externally, ether evaporates very rapidly, 
producing such intense cold as to cause marked local anaesthesia. 
For this purpose it is best applied as a fine spray, but ethyl 
chloride is generally found more efficient and produces less sub- 
sequent discomfort. It aids the absorption of fats and may be 
used with cod liver oil when the latter is administered by the skin. 
If it be rubbed in or evaporation be prevented, it acts, like 
alcohol and cliloroform, as an irritant. Ten to twenty minims 
of ether, subcutaneously injected, constitute perhaps the most 
rapid and powerful cardiac stimulant known, and are often 
employed for this purpose in cases of syncope under anaesthesia. 
Taken internally, ether acts in many respects similarly to alcohol 
and chloroform, but its stimulant action on the heart ia much 
more marked, being exerted both reflexly from the stomach 
and directly after its rapid absorption. Ether is thus the type of 
a rapidly diffusible stimulant. It is also useful in relieving the 
paroxysms of asthma. The dose for repeated administration 
is from 10 to 30 minims and for a single administration up to a 
drachm. 

Chronic Poisoning. — A dose of a little more than a drachm 
(a teaspoonful) will produce a condition of inebriation lasting 
for one-half to one hour, but the dose must soon be greatly in- 
creased. The after-effects are, if anything, rather pleasant, and 
the habit of ether drinking is certainly not so injurious as alcohol- 
ism. The principal symptons of chronic ether-drinking are a 
weakening of the activity of the special senses, and notably 
sight and hearing, a lowering of the intelligence and a degree 
of general paresis (partial paralysis) of motion. 

ETHEREDGE [or Etherege], SIR GEORGE {c. 1635-1691), 
English dramatist, was bom about the year 1635, and belonged 
to an Oxfordshire family. He is said to have been educated at 
Cambridge, but Dennis assures us that “ to his certain knowledge 
he understood neither Greek nor Latin.” He travelled abroad 
early, and seems to have resided in France. It is possible that 
he witnessed in Paris the performances of some of Molidre’s 
earliest comedies ; and he seems, from an allusion in one of his 
plays, to have been personally acquainted with Bussy Rabutin. 
On his return to London he studied the law at one of the Inns 
of Court. His tastes were those of a fine gentleman, and he in- 
dulged freely in pleasure. 

Sometime soon after the Restoration he composed his comedy 
of The Comical Reoenge or Love in a Tub, which introduced him 
to Lord Buckhurst, afterwards the earl of Dorset. This was 
brought out at the Duke's theatre in i'664, and a few copies were 
printed in the same year. It is partly in rhymned heroic verse, 
like the stilted tragedies of the Howards and Killigrews, but it 
contains comic scenes that are exceedingly bright and fresh. 
The sparring between Sir Frederick and the Widow introduced a 
style of wit hitherto unknown upon the English stage. The 
success of this play was very great, but Etheredge waited four 
years before he repeated his experiment. Meanwhile he gained 
the highest reputation as a poetical beau, and moved in the circle 
of Sir Charles Sedley, Lord Rochester yid the other noble wits 
of the day. In 1668 he brought out She would if she could, a 
comedy in many respects admirable, full of action, wit and 
spirit, although to the last degree frivolous and immoral. But in 
this play Etheredge first shows himself a new power in literature ; 
he has nothing of the rudeness of his predecessors or the grossness 
of his contemporaries. We move in an airy and fantastic world, 
where flirtation is the only serious business of life. At this time 
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I Etheredge was living a life no less frivolous and unprincipled than 
those of his Courtals and Freemans. He formed an alliance with 
the famous actress Mrs Elizabeth Barry ; she bore him a daughter, 
on whom he settled £6000, but who, unhappily, died in her youth. 
His wealth and wit, the distinction and charm of his manners, 
won Etheredge the general worship of society, and his tempera- 
ment is best shown by the names his contemporaries gave him, ^ 
of “ gentle George ” and “ easy Etheredge.” Rochester up- 
braided him for inattention to literature; imd at last, after a 
silence of eight years, he came forward with one more play, un- 
fortunately his last. The Man of Mode or Sir Fopling Flutter, 
indisputably the best comedy of intrigue written in England before 
the days of Congreve, was acted and printed in 1676, and enjoyed 
an unbounded success. Besides the merit of its plot and wit, it 
had the personal charm of being supposed to satirize, or at least 
to paint, persons well known in London. Sir Fopling Flutter was 
a portrait of Beau Hewit, the reigning exquisite of the hour ; 
in Dorimant the poet drew the earl of Rochester, and in Medley a 
portrait of himself ; while even the drunken shoemaker was a 
real character, who made his fortune from being thus brought 
into public notice. After this brilliant success Etheredge 
retired from literature; his gallantries and his gambling in a 
few years deprived him of lus fortune, and he looked about for a 
rich match. He was knighted before 1680, and gained the hand 
and the money of a rich widow. He was sent by Charles II. 
on a mission to the Hague, and in March 1685 was appointed 
resident minister in the imperial German court at Regensburg. 

He was very uncomfortable in Germany, and after three and a 
half years’ residence left for Paris. He had collected a library 
at Regensburg, some volumes of which arc in the theological 
college there. His MS. despatches are preserved in the British 
Museum, where they were discovered and described by Mr Gosse 
in 1881 ; they add very largely to our knowledge of Etheredge’s 
career. He died in Paris, probably in 1691, for Narcissus LuttrcU 
notes in February 1692 that “ Sir George Etherege, the late King 
James’ ambassador to Vienna, died lately m Paris.” 

Etheredge deserves to hold a more distinguished place in 
English literature than has generally been allotted to ffim. In 
a dull and heavy age, he inaugurated a period of genuine wit and 
sprightliness. He invented the comedy of intrigue, and led the 
way for the masterpieces of Congreve and Sheridan. Before 
his time the manner of Ben Jonson had prev^ed in comedy, and • 
traditional ‘‘ humours ” and typical eccentricities, instead of real 
characters, had crowded the comic stage. Etheredge paints with 
a light, faint hand, but it is from nature, and his portraits of fops 
and beaux are simply unexcelled. No one knows better than he 
how to present a gay young gentleman, a Dorimant, “ an un- 
conflnable rover after amorous adventures.” His genius is as light 
as thistle-down ; he is frivolous, without force of conviction, 
without principle ; but his wit is very sparkling, and his style pure 
and singularly picturesque. No one approaches Etheredge in 
delicate touches of dress, furniture and scene ; he makes the 
fine airs of London gentlemen and ladies live before our eyes 
even more vividly than Congreve does ; but he has less insight 
and less energy than Congreve. Had he been poor or ambitious, 
he might have been to England almost what Molidre was to 
France, but he was a rich man living at his ease, and he disdained 
to excel in literature. Etheredge was ” a fair, slender, genteel 
man, but spoiled his countenance with drinking.” His con- 
temporaries all agree in acknowledging that he was the soul of 
affability and sprightly good-nature. 

Tlie life of Etheredpe was first given*in detail by Edmund Gosse 
in Seventeenth Ceniury Studies (1883). His works were edited by 
A. W. Verity, in 1888. (E. G.) 

ETHERIDGE, JOHN WESLEY (iSo4<-i866), English non- 
conformist divine, was bom near Newport, Isle of Wight, on the 
24th of February 1804. He received most of his early education 
from his father. Though he never attended any university he 
acquired ultimately a thorough knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, French and German. In 1824 he was placed on 
the Wesl^ran Methodist plan as a local preacher. In 1826 bis 
offer to enter the ministry was accepted, and after the usual 
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probationary trial he was received into full connexion at the 
conference of 1831. For two years after this he remained at 
Brighton, and in 1833 he removed to Cornwall, being stationed 
successively at the Truro and Falmouth circuits. From Falmouth 
be removed to Darlastop, where in 1838 his health gave way. For 
a good many years he was a supernumerary, and lived for a while 
at Caen and Paris, whore in the public libraries he found great 
facilities for prosecuting his favourite Oriental studies. His 
health having considerably improved, he became, in 1843, pastor 
of the Methodist church at Boulogne. He returned to England 
in 1847, and was appointed successively to the circuits of Islington, 
Bristol, Leeds, Penzance, i’enryn, Truro and St Austell in east 
Cornwall. Shortly after his return to England he received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the university of Heidelberg. He was a 
patient, modest, hard-working and accurate scholar. He died at 
Camborne on the z-ith^of May i86fi. 

His principal works are Horae A ramaicae (1843) ; History^ Liturf^es 
and Literature of the Svrian Churches (1847); The Apostolic Acts 
and Epistles^ from the Peshitn nr Ancient Syriac (1840) I Jerusalem 
and Tiberias, a Survey of the Religious and Scholastic Learning of the 
Jews (1856) ; The Targurns of Onkelos and hmathan hen Uzsiel 
(ist vol. in 1862, 2nd in 1865). See Memoir, by Rev. Thornley Smith 
(1871). 

ETHERIDGE, ROBERT (1819 -1903), English geologist and 
palaeontologist, was born at Ross, in Herefordshire, on the 3rd 
of December 1819. After an ordinary school education in his 
native town, he obtained employment in a business house in 
Bristol. There he devoted his spare time to natural history 
pursuits, and in 1850 was appointed curator of the mu.scum 
attached to the Bristol Philosophical Institution. He also became 
lecturer on botiiny in the Bristol medical school In 1857, 
through the influence of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the Museum of Practical Geology in London, 
and eventually became palaeontologist to the Geological Survey. 
In 1865 he assisted Prof. Huxley in the preparation of a Catalogue 
of Fossils in the Museum of Praciical Geology. His chief work 
for many years was in naming the fossils collected during the 
progress of the Geological Survey, and in supplying the lists 
that were appended to numerous official memoirs. In this way 
he acquired an exceptional knowledge of British fossils, and he 
ultimately prepared an elaborate work entitled Fossils of the 
British Islands, Strati graphically and Zoologically arranged. 
Only the first volume dealing with the Palaeozoic species was 
published (1888). Etheridge also was author of several papers 
on the Rhactic Beds, and of an important essay on the Physical 
Structure of North Devon, and on the Palaeontological Value 
of the Devonian Fossils (1867). He edited, and in the main re- 
wrote, the second part of a new edition of John Phillips’ Manual 
of Geology — entitled Stratigraphical Geology and Palaeontology 
(1885). He was elected F.R.S. in 1871, and was president of the 
Geological Sodety in 1881-1882. In 1881 Etheridge was trans- 
ferred from the Geological Survey to the geological department 
of the British Museum, where he served as assistant keeper until 
1891. He died at Chelsea, London, on the i8th of December 
1903. 

Memoir by Dr Henry Woodward (with list of works and portrait) 
in Geological Magazine, January 1904 ; also Memoir by H. B. Wood- 
ward (with portrait) in Proc, Bristol Nat. Soc. x. 175. 

ETHERS, in organic chemistry, compounds of the general 
formula R‘ 0 ‘R’, where R, R'** alkyl or aryl groups. They may 
be regarded as the anhydrides of the alcohok, being formed by 
elimination of one molecule of water from two molecules of the 
alcohols ; those in which* the two hydrocarbon radicals are 
similar are known as simple ethers, and those in which they are 
dissimilar as mixed ethers. They may be prepared by the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid on the alcohols, alk>’l 
sulphuric acids being first formed, which yield ethers on heating 
with alcohols. The process may be made a continuous one by 
running a thin stream of akohol continually into the heated 
reaction mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. Benzene sul- 
phonic acid has been used in place of sulphuric acid (F. Krafift, 
Bet., 1S93, P- 2829). A. W, Williamson {Ann., 1851, 77, p. 
38 ; iS^i, 81, p. 77) prepared ether by the action of sodium 


ethylate on ethyl iodide, and showed that all ethers must possess 
the structural formula given above (see also Brit, Assoc. Reports, 
1850, p. 65). They may also be prepared by heating the alkyl 
halides with silver oxide. 

The ethers are neutral volatile liquids (the first member, 
methyl ether, is a gas at ordinary temperature). Phosphorus 
pentachloride converts them into alkyl chlorides, a similar 
decomposition taking place when they are heated with the haloid 
acids. Nitric acid and chromic acid oxidize them in such a 
manner that they yield the same products as the alcohols from 
which they ore derived. With chlorine they yield substitution 
products. 

Methyl ether, (€113)20, was first prepared by J. B. Dumas 
and E. Pdigot {Ann. chim. phys., 1835, [2] 58, p. 19) by heating 
methyl alcohol with sulphuric acid. It is best prepared by 
heating methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid to 140° C. and leading 
the evolved gas into sulphuric acid. I’he sulphuric acid solution 
is then allowed to drop slowlv into an equal volume of water, 
wlien the methyl ether is liberated (E. Erlenmeyer and A. 
Kriechbaumer, Ber., 1874, 7, p. 699). It is a pleasant-smelling 
gas, which burns when ignited, and may be condensed to a 
liquid which boils at 23-6^ C. It is somewhat soluble in water 
and readily soluble in alcohol, and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Ft combines with hydrochloric acid gas to form a compound 
(CH3)20-HC1 (C. Friedel, Comptes rendus, 1875. 81, p. 152). 
Methyl ethyl ether, CHg-O-C^Hj, is prepared from methyl iodide 
and sodium ethylate, or from ethyl iodide and sodium methylate 
(A. W. Williamson, 1852, Si, p. 77). It is a liquid which 
boils at 30 - 8 ® C. 


For diethyl ether see Ether, and for methyl phenvl (‘ther (anisolc) 
and ethyl phenyl ether (phenetole) see Carhoi.k' Ani). 


OTHICS, the name generally given to the science of moral 
philosophy. The word “ ethics ” is derived from t)H‘ (ir. 
that which pertains to character. 


For convenience in reference, the arranf^'i*ment followed in this 


article may be explained at the outset : — 
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Section I. contains a general survey of the subject ; it shows in 

what sense ethics is to be regarded as a special field of philosophical 
investigation — its relations to otlier departments of thought, especi- 
ally to psychology, religion and modern physical science. The 
article makes no attempt to give a detailed, casuistical examination 
of the matter of ethical theory. For this, reference must be made 
to special articles on philosophic schools, writers and terms. 

Section II. is a historical sketch in four parts tracing the main 
lines of development in ethical speculation from its birth to the 
present day. Here again it has been possible to notice only the 
salient points or landmark.s, leaving all detail to special articles as 
above. All important writers whose names occur in this .sketch 
are treated in .special biographical articles, and references are given 
as often as possible to supplementary articles which illustrate and 
explain points which cannot be fully treated here. This is especially 
the case in connexion with technical terms (whose history and 
meaning arc inevitably taken for granted) and biographical infor- 
mation about minor ethical wriu^rs. 

I. Definition and Subject-Matter of Ethics 
In its widest sense, the term “ethics” would imply an examina- 
tion into the general character or habits of mankind, and would 
even involve a description or history of the habits of men in par- 
ticular societies living at different periods of time. Such a field 
of study would obviously be too wide for any particular science 
or philosophy to investigate, and moreover portions of the field 
are already occupied by history, by anthropology and by the 
particular sciences (c.g. physiology, anatomy, biology), in so 
far as the habits and character of men depend upon the material 
processes which these sciences examine. Even philosophies 
such as logic and aesthetic would be necessary for such an 
investigation, if thought and artistic production are normal 
human habits and elements in character. Ethics then is usually 
confined to the particular field of human character and conduct 
so far as they depend upon or exhibit certain general principles 
commonly known as moral principles. Men in general char- 
acterize their own conduct and character and that of other men 
by such general adjectives as good, bad, right and wrong, and 
it is the meaning and scope of these adjectives, primarily in 
relation to human conduct, and ultimately in their final and 
absolute sense, that ethics investigates. 

A not uncommon definition of ethics as the “science of conduct” 
is inexact for various reasons. (1) The sciences are descriptive 
or experimental. But a description of what acts or what ends 
of action men in the present or the past call, or have called, 
” good ” or “ bad ” is clearly beyond human powers. And 
experiments in morality (apart from the inconvenient practical 
consequences likely to ensue) are useless for purposes of ethics, 
because the moral consciousness would itself at one and the same 
time be required to make the experiment and to provide the 
subject upon which the experiment is performed. (2) Ethics 
is a philosophy and not a science. Philo.sophy is a process of 
reflection upon the presuppositions involved in unreflective 
thought. In logic and metaphysics it investigates either the 
process of apprehension itself, or conceptions such as cause, 
substance, space, time, which the ordinary scientific conscious- 
ness never criticizes. In moral philosophy the place of the body 
of sciences, which philosophy as the theory of knowledge investi- 
gates, is taken by the developed moral consciousness, which 
already pronounces moral judgment without hesitation, and 
claims authority to subject to continual criticism the mstitutions 
and forms of social life which it has itself helped to create. 

When ethical speculation first berins, conceptions such as 
those of duty, responsibility, the will as the ultimate subject 
of moral approbation and disapprobation, are already in existence 
and already operative. Moral philosophy in a certain sense adds 
nothing to these conceptions, though it sets them in a clearer 
light. The problems of the moral consciousness at the time at 


I which it first becomes reflective are not strictly speaking philo- 
sophical problems at all. It is occupied with just such questions 
as each individual man who wishes to act rightly is constantly 
called upon to answer, e.g. questions such as “ What particular 
action will meet the claims of justice under such and such 
circumstances ? ” or “ What degree of ignorance will excuse 
this particular person in this particular case from his responsi- 
.bility ? ” It tries to attain a knowledge as complete as possible 
of the circumstances under which tbe act contemplated must be 
performed, the personalities of the persons whom it may affect, 
and the consequences (so far as they can be foreseen) which 
it will produce, and then by virtue of its own power of moral 
discrimination pronounces judgment. And the ever-rccurring 
problem of the mofal consciousness, “ What ought to be done ? ” 
IS one which receives a clearer and more definite answer as men 
become more able in the course of moral experience to apply 
those principles of the moral consciousness which arc yet em- 
ployed in that experience from the outset. Nevertheless there 
IS a sense in which moral philosophy may be said to originate 
out of difficulties inherent in the nature of morality itself, although 
it remains true that the questions which ethics attempts to 
answer are never questions with which the moral consciousness 
as such is confronted. The fact that men give different answers 
to moral problems which seem similar in character, or even the 
mere fact that men disregard, when they act immorally, the 
dictates and implicit principles of the moral consciousness is 
certain sooner or later to produce the desire either, on the one 
hand, to justify immoral action by casting doubt upon the 
authority of the moral consciousness and the validity of its 
principles, or, on the other hand, to ju.stify particular moral 
judgments either by (the only valid method) an analysis of 
the moral principle involved in the judgment and a demonstra- 
tion of its universal acceptation, or by some attempted proof 
that the particular moral judgment is arrived at by a process 
of inference from some universal conception of the Supreme 
Good or the Final End from which all particular duties or 
virtues may be deduced> It may be that criticism of morality 
first originates with a criticism’ of existing moral institutions 
or codes of ethics ; such a criticism may be due to the spon- 
taneous activity of the moral consciousness itself. But when 
.such criticism passes into the attempt to find a universal criterion 
of morality-such an attempt being in effect an effort to make 
morality scientific — and especially when the attempt is seen, 
as it must in the end be .seen, to fail (the moral consciousness 
lieing superior to all standards of morality and realizing itself 
wholly in particular judgments), then ethics as a process of 
reflection upon the nature of the moral consciousness may be 
said to begin. If this be true it follows that one of the chief 
functions of ethics must be criticism of mistaken attempts to 
find a criterion of morality superior to the pronouncements of 
the moral consciousness itself. The ultimate superiority of the 
moral consciousness over all other standards is recognized, even 
by those who impugn its authority, whenever they claim that 
all men ought to recognize the superior value of the standards 
which they themselves wish to substitute. Similarly, their 
opponents refute their arguments by showing that they are 
based ultimately upon a recognition of certain distinctions 
which are mural distinctions (i.er, imply a moral consciousness 
capable of discriminating between right and' wrong in particular 
cases), and that these moral distinctions conflict with the con- 
clusions which they reach. 

This may briefly be illustrated by reference to some of the 
great fundamental controversies of ethics. None of these 
originates out of conflicting statements of the moral conscious 
ness, i,€. there is no fundamental contradiction in morality 
itself. No one (if unsophisticated) ever confused the conception 
of pleasure with the conception of the Good, or thought that 
the claims of selfish interest were identical with those of duty. 
But the controversy between hedonists and antihedonists 
originates as soon as men reflect that a good which is not in some 
sense “ my ” good is not good at all, or that no act can be .said 
to be moral which does not satisfy “me.” Or, again, the 
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reflection the-t the mark or sign of the perfect performance of 
a particular virtuous act or function is the presence of a char- 
acteristic pleasure which always accompanies it^ is opposed to 
the reflection that it is a mark of the highest morality never to 
rest satisfied, and out of these seemingly contradictory state- 
ments of the reflective consciousne-ss might arise a multitude 
of controversies either concerning pleasure and duty, or the even 
more difflcult and complex conceptions of merit, progress, and 
the nature of the Supreme Good or Final End. 

When and how fresh controversies in ethics will begin it would 
be impossible for any one to foretell. Sometimes the dominance 
of a particular science or ])ranch of study is the occasion 
Schawt. of an attempt to apply to ethics ideas borrowed from 
or analogous to the conceptions of that science. False 
analogies drawn between ethics and mathematics or between 
morality and the perception of beauty have wroi^ht much 
mischief in modem ind to some degree even in ancient ethics. 
The influence of ideas borrowed from biology is everywhere 
manifest in the ethical speculations of modern times. Sometimes, 
again, whole theories of ethics liave been formulated which can 
be seen in the end to be efforts to subordinate moral conceptions 
to conceptions belonging properly to institutions or departments 
of human thought and activity which the moral consciousness 
has itself originated. Law, for instance, depends, or at least 
ought to depend, upon men’s need for and consciousness of 
justice. And such institutions as the family and the state are 
created by the social consciousness, which is the moral conscious- 
ness from another aspect. Yet morality has been subordinated 
to legal and social .sanctions, and moral advance has been held 
to be conditioned by political and social necessities which are 
not moral needs. Similarly no one since civilization emerged 
from barbarism has ever really been willing to yield allegiance 
to a deity who is not moral in the fullest and highest sense of the 
word. God is not superior to moral law. Yet there have been 
Tbtoiary systems of theological ethics which have 

attempted to base human morality upon the arbitrary 
will of God or upon the supreme authority of a divinely inspired 
book or code of laws. One of the greatest of all ethical contro- 
versies, that concerning die freedom of the will, arose directly 
out of what was in reality a theological problem — the necessity, 
namely, of reconciling God’s foreknowledge with human freedom. 
The unreflective moral consciousness never finds it difficult to 
distinguish between a man’s power of willing and all the forces 
of circumstance, heredity and the like, which combine to form 
the temptations to which he may yield or bid defiance ; and 
such facts as ‘‘remorse” and “penitence” are a continual 
testiinony to man’s sense of freedom. But so soon as men 
perceive upon reflection an apparent discrepancy between Uie 
utterances of their moral consciousness and certain conclusions 
to which theological speculation (or at a later period metaphysical 
and scientific mquirics) seems inevitably to lead them, they 
will not rest satisfied until the belief in the will’s freedom (hitlier- 
to unquestioned) is upon further reflection justified or condemned. 
It is clear then that the complexity of the subject-matter of 
ethics is such that no sharply defined lx)undary lines can be drawn 
between it and other branches of inquiry. Just in so far as it 
presupposes the apprehension of moral facts, it must presuppose 
a knowledge of the system of social relationships upon which 
some at least of those facts depend No one, for instance, could 
inquire into the nature of justice without l)eing further compelled 
to undertake an examination of the nature of the state. 

It would be difficult toTiecide how much of the dispute between 
the advocates of pleasure theories and their opponents tJums 
^ ^ upon vexed questions of psychdogy, and how much is 
cioioty. Strictly relevant to ethics. If, as has already been 
said, one of the chief tasks of ethics is to prevent the 
intrusion into its own sphere of inquiry of ideas borrowed from 
other and alien, sources, then obviously these sources must be 
investigated. One (btample of this necessity may be given. It 
is sometimes maintained tHkt the proper method of ethics is 
the psychological method ; ethics, we axe told, should examine 
as its subject-matter moral sentiments wherever found, without 


raising ultimate questions as to the nature of obligation or 
moral authority in general. Now if in opposition to such argu- 
ments the ultimate character of moral obligation be defended, 
it will be necessary to point out that no one feels moral sentiments 
except in connexion with particular objects of moral approbation 
or disapprobation gratitude is inexplicable apart from a 
particular relationship existing between two or more persons), 
and that these objects are objects of the moral consciousness 
alone. But such a line of argument is certain to make necessary 
an inquiry into the nature of the objects of psychological study 
which may produce quite unforeseen results for psychology. 

Nothing therefore is to l>e gained by confining ethics within 
limits which must from the nature of the case be arbitrar>\ 
The defender at all events of the supremacy of moral intuitions 
must be prepared to follow whiliier the argument leads, into 
whatever strange quarters it may direct him. But this much 
may be said by way of delimitation of the scope of ethics : how- 
ever complicated and involved its arguments and processes of 
inference may become, tlie facts from which they start and the 
conclusions to which they point are such as the moral conscious- 
ness alorte can understand or warrant. (H. H. W.) 

II. Historical Sketch 

A. Creek and CraecchRoman Ethics , — The ethical speculation 
of Greece, and therefore of Europe, had no abrupt and absolute 
beginning. The naive and fragmentary precepts of conduct, 
which arc everywhere the earliest manifestation of nascent 
moral reflection, are a noteworthy element in the gnomic poctiy' 
of the 7th and 6th centuries Their importance is shown 
by the traditional enumeration of the Seven Sages of the 6th 
century, and their influence on ethical thought is attested by tlie 
I references of Plato and Aristotle. But from these unscientific 
I utterances bi a philosophy of morals was a long process. In the 
practical wisdom of Thales {q,v,\ one of the seven, we cannot 
discern any systematic theory of morality. In the case of 
Pythagoras, conspicuous among pre-Sfx:ratic philosophers as the 
founder not merely of a scliool, but of a sect or order bound by a 
common rule of life, there is a closer connexion between moral 
and metaphysical speculation. The doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
tliat the essence of justice (conceived as equal retribution) was a 
square number, indicates a serious attempt to extend to the 
region of conduct their mathematical view of the universe ; 
and the same may be said of their classification of good with 
unity, straightness and the like, and of evil with the opposite 
qualities. Still, the enunciation of the moral precepts of Pytha- 
goras appears to have been dogmatic, or even prophetic, rather 
than philasophic, and to have been accepted by his disciples 
wiili an unphilosophic reverence as the ipse dixit ^ of the master. 
Hence, whatever influence the Pythagorean blending of ethical 
and mathematical notions may have had on Plato, and, through 
him, on later thought, we cannot regard the school as having 
really forestalled the Socratic inquiry after a completely reasoned 
theoty of conduct. The ethical clement in the “ dark ” philo- 
sophizing of Heraclitus (c, 530-470 B.c,), though it anticipates 
Stoicism in its conceptions of a law of the universe, to which 
the wise man will carefully conform, and a divine harmony, in 
the recognition of which he will find his truest satisfaction, is 
more profound, but even less systematic. It is only when we 
come to Democritus, a contemporary of Socrates, the last of 
the original thinkers whom we distinguish as pre-Socratic, that 
we find anything which we can call an ethical system. The 
fraginents that remain of tbe moral treatises of Democritus are 
sufficient, perhaps, to convince us that the turn of Greek philo- 
sophy in the direction of conduct, which was actually due to 
Socrates, would have taken place without him, though in a less 
decided manner ; butVhen we compare the Democritean ethics 
with the post-Socratic system to which it has most affinity, 
Epicur€am6m> we find that it exlubits a very rudimentary 
apprehension of the formal conditions which moral teaching 
must fulfil before it can lay claim to be treated as scientific* 

^ This'well-knovrn phrase was originally atiribabed to the Pytha- 
goreans. 
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The truth is that no system of ethics could be constructed until 
attention had been directed to the vagueness and inconsistency 
of the common moral opinions of mankind. For this purpose 
was needed the concentration of a philosophic intellect of the 
first order on the problems of practice. In Socrates first we find 
the required combination of a paramount interest in conduct 
and an ardent desire for knowledge. The pre-Socratic thinkers 
were all {)rimarily devoted to ontological research ; but by the 
middle of the 5th century b.c. the conflict of their dogmatic 
.'Systems had led some of the keenest minds to doubt the possibility 
of penetrating tlie secret of the physical universe. This doubt 
found expression in the reasoned scepticism of Gorgias, and 
produced the fttmi)us proposition of Protagoras, that human 
apprehension is the only standard of existence. The same 
feeling led Socrates to abandon the old physico-metaphysical 
inquiries. In his case, moreover, it was strengthened by a naive 
piety that forbade him to search into things of which the gods 
seemed to havereserved the knowledge to themselves. Thercgula- 
tion of human action, on the other hand (except on occasions of 
special difficulty, for which omens and oracles might be vouch- 
safed), they had left to human reason. On this accordingly 
Socrates concentrated his efforts. 

Though, however, Socrates was the first to arrive at a proper 
conception of the problems of conduct, the general idea did not 
originate with him. The natural reaction against the 
SopMatM. nietaphysical and ethical dogmatism of the early 
thinkers had reached its climax in the Sophists 
Gorgias and Protagoras are only representatives of what was 
really a universal tendency to abandon dogmatic theory and take 
refuge in practical matters, and especially, as was natural in the 
Greek city-state, in the civic relations of the citizen. The educa- 
tion given by the Sophists aimed at no general theory of life, 
but professed to expound the art of getting on in the world and 
of managing public affairs. In their eulogy of the virtues of the 
citizen, they pointed out the prudential character of justice and 
the like as a means of obtaining pleasure and avoiding pain. 
The Greek conception of society was such that the life of the 
free-born citizen consisted mainly of his public function, and, 
therefore, the pseudo-ethical disquisitions of the Sophists satisfied 
the requirements of the age. None thought of d/jcnJ (virtue 
or excellence) as a unique quality possessed of an intrinsic value, 
but as the virtue of the citizen, just as good flute-playing was the 
virtue of the flute-player. We see here, as in other activities 
of the age, a determination to acquire technical knowledge, and 
to apply it directly to the practical issue ; just as music was being 
enriched by new technical knowledge, architecture by modem 
theories of plans and T-squares (sc. Hippodamus), the h^dling 
of soldiers by the new technique of “bictics'’ and ‘^hoplitics,’^ so 
citizenship must be analysed afresh, systematized and adapted 
in relation to modem requirements. The Sophists had studied 
these matters superficially indeed but with thoroughness as far 
as they went, and it is not remarkable that they should have 
taken the methods which were successful in rhetoric, and 
applied them to the “ science and art ” of civic virtues. Plato’s 
Protagoras claims, not unjustly, that in teaching virtue they 
simply did systematically what every one else was doing at 
haphazard. But in the true sense of the word, they had no 
ethical system at all, nor did they contribute save by contxost 
to ethical speculation. They merely analysed conventional 
formulae, much in the manner of certain modem so-cafled 
“ scientific ” moralists. Into this arena of hazy popular common 
sense Socrates brought a new critical spirit, showing 
soerMtM, pc^pular lecturers, in spite of their fertile 

eloquence, could not defend their fundamental assumptions, 
nor even give rational definitions of what they professed to ex- 
plain. Not only were they thus “ ignor^t,” but they were also 
perpetually inconsistent with themselves in dealing with particular 
instances. Thus, by the aid of his famous ** dialectic,” Socrates 
arrived first at the negative result that the professed teachers of 
the people were as ignorant as he himself claimed to be, and in 
a measure justified the eulogy of Aristotle that he rendered to 
philosophy the service of introducing induction and definitions.” 


This description of his work is, however, both too technical and 
too positive, if we may judge from those earlier dialogues of 
Plato in which the real Socrates is found least modified. The 
pre-eminent wisdom which the Delphic oracle attributed to him 
was held by himself to consist in a unique consciousness of 
ignorance. Yet it is equally clear from Plato that there was a • 
most important positive element in the teaching of Socrates in 
virtue of which it is just to say with Alexander Bain, “ the first 
important name in ancient ethical philosophy i.s Socrates.” 

The union of the negative and the positive elomeajts in liis work 
has caused historkns no little perplexity, and we cannot quite 
save the philosopher's consistency unless we regard some of the 
doctrines attributed to him by Xenophon as merely tentative 
and provisional. Still the positions of Socrates that are most 
important in the history of etliical thought not only are easy 
to harmonize with his conviction of ignorance, but even render 
it easier to understand his unwearied cross-examination of com- 
mon opinion. While he showed clearly the difficulty of acquiring 
knowledge, he was convinced that knowledge alone could be the 
source of a coherent system of virtue, as error of evil. Socrates, 
therefore, first in the history of thought, propounds a positive 
scientific law of conduct. Virtue is knowledge. This principle 
involved the paradox that no man, knowing good, would do evil. 

But it was a paradox derived from his unanswerable truisms, 
“Every one wishes for his own good, and would get it if he could,” 
and “ No one would deny that justice and virtue generally are 
goods, and of all goods the best.” All virtues arc, therdore, 
summed up in knowledge of the good. But this good is not, for 
Socrates, duty as distinct from interest. The force of the paradox 
depends upon a blending of duty and interest in the single notion 
of good, a blending wliich was dominant in the common thought 
of the age. This it is which forms the kernel of the positive 
thought of Socrates according to Xenophon. He could give no 
satisfactory account of Good in the abstract, and evaded all 
questions on this point by saying that he knew “ no good that 
was not good for something in f articular,'' but that good is 
consistent with itself. For himself he prized above all things 
the wisdom that is virtue, and in the task of producing it he 
endured the hardest penury, maintaining tliat such life was 
richer in enjoyment than a hfe of luxury. Tliis many-sidedness 
of view is illustrated by the curious blending of noble and merely 
utilitarian sentiment in his account of friendship : a friend who 
can be of no service is valueless ; yet the highest service that a 
friend can render is moral improvement. ^ 

The historically important characteristics of his moral philo- 
sophy, if we take (as we must) his teaching and character 
together, may be summarized as follows : — (1) an ardent inquiry 
for knowledge nowhere to be found, but which, if found, would 
perfect human conduct ; (2) a demand meanwhile that men 
should act as far as possible on some consistent theory ; (3) a 
provisional adhesion to the commonly received view of good, 
in all its incoherent complexity, and a perpetual readiness to 
maintain the harmony of its different elements, and demonstrate 
the superiority of virtue by an appeal to the standard of self- 
interest; (4) personal firmness, as apparently easy as it was 
actually invincible, in carrying out consistently such practical 
convictions as he had attained. It is only when we keep all 
these points in view that we can understand how from the 
spring of Socratic conversation flowed the divergent streams 
of Greek ethical thought. 

Four distinct philosophical schools etrace their immediate 
origin to the circle that gathered round Socrates— the Megarian, 
the Platonic, the Cynic and the Cyrenaic. The , 
impress of the master is manifest on all, in spite of the 
wide differences that divide them ; they all agree in mm!. 
holding the most important possession of man to be 
wisdom or knowledge, and the must important knowledge to be 
knowledge of Good. Here, however, the agreement ends. The 
more philosophic part of the circle, forming a group in which 
Euclid of Megara (see Megarian School) seems at first to have 
taken the lead, regarded this Good as the object of a still un* 
fulfilled quest, and were led to identify it with the hidden secret 
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of the universe, and thus to pass from ethics to metaphysics. 
Others again, whose demand for knowledge was more easily 
satisfied, and who were more impressed with the positive and 
practical side of the master’s teaching, made the quest a much 
simpler affair. They took the Good as already known, and held 
philosophy to consist in the steady application of this knowledge 
to conduct. Among these were Antisthenes the Cynic and 
Aristippus of Cyrene. It is by their recognition of the duty of 
living consistently by theory instead of mere impulse or custom, 
their sense of the new value given to life through this rationaliza- 
tion, and their effort to maintain the easy, calm, unwavering 
firmness of the Socratic temper, that we recognize both Antis- 
thenes and Aristippus as “Socratic men,” in spite of the complete- 
ness with which they divided their master’s positive doctrine 
into systems diametrically opposed. Of their contrasted prin- 
ciples we may perhajps say that, while Aristippus took the most 
obvious logical step for reducing the teaching of Socrates to clear 
dogmatic unity, Antisthenes certainly drew the most natural 
inference from the Socratic life. 

Aristippus (see Cyrenaics) argued that, if all that is beautiful 
or admirable in conduct has this quality as being useful, i.e. 
productive of some further good ; if virtuous action 
IS essentially action done with insight, or rational 
apprehension of the act as a means to this good, this 
ood must be pleasure. Bodily pleasures and pains Aristippus 
eld to be the keenest, though he does not seem to have main- 
tained this on any materialistic theory, as he admitted the 
existence of purely mental pleasures, such as joy in the prosperity 
of one’s native land. He fully recognized that his good was 
capable of being realized only in successive parts, and gave even 
exaggerated emphasis to the rule of seeking the pleasure of the 
moment, and not troubling oneself about a dubious future. 
It was in the calm, resolute, skilful culling of such pleasures as 
circumstances afforded from moment to moment, undisturbed 
by passion, prejudices or superstition, that he conceived the 
quality of wisdom to be exhibited ; and tradition represents 
him as realizing this ideal to an impressive degree. Among the 
prejudices from which the wise man was free he included all 
regard to customary morality beyond what was due to the 
actual penalties attached to its violation ; though he held, with 
Socrates, that these penalties actually render conformity reason- 
able. Thus early in the history of ethical theory appeared the 
most thoroughgoing exposition of hedonism. 

Far otherwise was the Socratic spirit understood by Antisthenes 
and the Cynics (g.v.). They equally held that no speculative 
research was needed for the discovery of good and 
SlioM virtue, and maintained that the Socratic wisdom was 
^ * exhibited, not in the skilful pursuit, but in the rational 
disregard of pleasure, — in the clear apprehension of the intrinsic 
worthlessness of this and most other objects of men’s ordinary 
desires and aims. Pleasure, indeed, Antisthenes declared roundly 
to be an evil ; “ Better madness than a surrender to pleasure.” 
He did not overlook the need of supplementing merely intellectual 
insight by “ Socratic force of soul ” ; but it seemed to him that, 
by insight and self-mastery ’ combined, an absolute spiritual 
independence might be attained which left nothing wanting 
for perfect well-being (see also Diogenes). For as for poverty, 
painful toil, disrepute, and such evils as men dread most, these, 
he argued, were positively useful as means of progress in spiritual 
freedom and virtue. There is, however, in the Cynic notion of 
wisdom, no positive Criterion beyond the mere negation of 
irrational desires and prejudices. We saw that Socrates, while 
not claiming to have found the abstract theory of good or wise 
conduct, practically understood by it the faithful performance of 
customary duties, maintaining always that his own happiness 
was therewith bound up. The Cynics more boldly discarded 
both pleasure and mere custom as alike irrational ; but in so 
doing they left the freed reason with no definite aim but its 
own freedom. It is absurd^ Plato urged, to say that knowledge 
is the goodj and then when asked “ knowledge of what ? ” to have 
no positive reply but “ of the good ” ; but the Cynics do not seem 
to have made any serious effort to escape from this absurdity. 


The ultimate views of these two Socratic schools we shall 
have to notice presently when we come to the post- Aristotelian 
schools. We must now proceed to trace the fuller development 
of the Socratic theory in the hands of Plato and Aristotle. 

The ethics of Plato cannot properly be treated as a finished 
result, but rather as a continual movement from the position 
of Socrates towards the more complete, articulate 
system of Aristotle ; except that there are ascetic and * 
mystical suggestions in some parts of Plato’s teaching which 
find no counterpart in Aristotle, and in fact disappear from 
Greek philosophy soon after Plato’s death until they are revived 
and fantastically developed in Neopythagoreanism and Neo- 
platonism. The first stage at which we can distinguish Plato’s 
ethical view from that of Socrates is presented in the Protagoras, 
where he makes a serious, though clearly tentative effort to 
define the object of that knowledge which he with his master 
regards as the essence of all virtue. Such knowledge, he here 
maintains, is really mensuration of pleasures and pains, whereby 
the wise man avoids those mistaken under-estimates of future 
feelings in comparison with present which we commonly call 
“yielding to fear or desire.” This hedonism has perplexed 
Plato’s readers needlessly (as we have said in speaking of the 
Cyrenaics), inasmuch as hedonism is the most obvious corollary 
of the Socratic doctrine that the different common notions of 
good—the beautiful, the pleaiant and the useful— were to be 
somehow interpreted by each other. By Plato, however, this 
conclusion could have been held only before he had accomplished 
the movement of thought by which he carried the f^cratir 
method beyond the range of human conduct and developed il 
into a metaphysical system. 

This movement may be expressed thus. “ If we know,” said 
Socrates, “what justice is, we can give an account or definition 
of it ” ; true knowledge must be knowledge of the general fact, 
common to all the individual cases to which wc apply our general 
notion. But this must be no less true of other objects of thought 
and discourse ; the same relation of general notions to particular 
examples extends through the whole physical universe ; we can 
think and talk of it only by means of such notions. True or 
scientific knowledge then must be general knowledge, relating, 
not to individuals primarily, but to the general facts or qualities 
which individuals exemplify ; in fact, our notion of an individual, 
when examined, is found to be an aggregate of such general 
qualities. But, again, the object of true knowledge must be what 
really exists ; hence the reality of the universe must lie in general 
facts or relations, and not in the individuals that exemplify 
them. 

So far the steps are plain enough ; but we do not yet see how 
this logical Realism (as it was afterwards called) comes to have 
the essentially ethical character that especially interests us in 
Platonism. Plato’s philosophy is now concerned with the whole 
universe of being ; yet the ultimate object of his philosophic 
contemplation is still “ the good,” now conceived as the ultimate 
ground of all being and knowledge. That is, the essence of the 
universe is identified with its end, — the “ formal ” with the 
“ final ” cause of things, to use the later Aristotelian phraseology. 
How comes this about ? 

Perhaps we may best explain this by recurring to the original 
application of the Socratic method to human affairs. Since all 
rational activity is for some end, the different arts or functions 
of human industry are naturally defined by a statement of their 
ends or uses ; and similarly, in giving an account of the different 
artists and functionaries, we necessarily state their end, “ what 
they are good for.” In a society well ordered on Socratic 
principles, every human being would be put to some use ; the 
essence of his life w»uld consist in doing what he was good for 
(his proper Ipyov), But again, it is easy to extend this view 
throughout the whole region of organized life ; an eye that 
does not attain its end by seeing is without the essence of an eye. 
In short, we may say of all organs and instruments that they 
are what we think them in proportion as they fulfil their function 
and attain their end. If, then, we conceive the whole universe 
organically, as a complex arrangement of means to ends, we shall 
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understand how Plato might hold that all things really were^ or 
(as we say) realized their idea/’ in proportion as they accom- 
plished the special end or good for which they were adapted. 
Even wSocratcs, in spite of his aversion to physics, was led by 
pious reflection to expound a teleological view of the physical 
world, as ordered in all its parts by divine wisdom for the realiza- 
tion of some divine end ; and, in the metaphysical turn which 
Plato gave to this view, he was probably anticipated by FAiclid of 
Megara, who held that the one real being is “ that which we call 
by many names, Good, Wisdom, Reason or God,” to which 
Plato, raising to a loftier significance the Socratic identification 
of the beautiful with the useful, added the further name of 
Absolute Beauty, explaining how man’s love of the beautiful 
finally reveals itself as the yearning for the end and essence of 
being. 

Plato, therefore, took this vast stride of thought, and identified 
the ultimate notions of ethics and ontology. We have now to .see 
what attitude he will adopt towards the practical inquiries from 
which he started. What will now be his view of wisdom, virtue, 
pleasure and their relation to human well-being ? 

The answer to this question is inevitably somewhat com- 
plicated. In the first place we have to observe that philosophy 
has now passed definitely from the market-place into the lecture- 
room. The quest of Socrates was for the true art of conduct for 
a man living a practical life among his fellows. But if the objects 
of abstract thought constitute the real world, of which this world 
of individual things is but a shadow, it is plain that the highest, 
most real life must lie in the former region and not in the latter. 
It is in contemplating the abstract reality which concrete things 
obscurely exhibit, the type or ideal which they imperfectly 
imitate, that the true life of the mind in man must consist ; and 
as man is most truly man in proportion as he is mind, the desire 
of one’s own good, which Plato, following Socrates, held to be 
permanent and essential in every living thing, becomes in its 
highest form the philosophic yearning for knowledge. This 
yearning, he held, springs — like more sensual impulses— from a 
sense of want of something formerly possessed, of which there 
remains a latent memory in the soul, strong in proportion to its 
philosophic capacity ; hence it is that in learning any abstract 
truth by scientific demonstration we merely make explicit whatwe 
already implicitly know ; we bring into clear consciousness hidden 
memories of a state in which the soul looked upon Reality and 
Good face to face, before the lapse that imprisoned her in an alien 
body and mingled her true nature with fleshly feelings and im- 
pulses. We thus reach the paradox that the true art of living 
IS really an “ art of dying ” as far as possible to mere sense, in 
order more fully to exist in intimate union with absolute goodness 
and beauty. On the other hand, since the philosopher must still 
live and act in the concrete sensible world, the Socratic identifica- 
tion of WLsdom and virtue is fully maintained by Plato. Only 
he who apprehends good in the abstract can imitate it in such 
transient and imperfect good as may be realized in human fife, 
and it is impossible that, having this knowledge, he should not 
act on it, whether in private or public affairs. Thus, in the true 
philosopher, we shall necessarily find the practically good man, 
who being ** likest of men to the gods is best loved by them ” ; 
and also the perfect statesman, if only the conditions of his 
society allow him a sphere for exercising his statesmanship. 

The characteristics of this practical goodness in Plato’s 
matured thought correspond to the fundamental conceptions in 
his view of the universe. The soul of man, in its good or 
Amww. normal condition, must be ordered and harmonized 
under the guidance of reason. The question then arises, 
“ Wherein does this order or harmony precisely consist ? ” 
In explaining how Plato was led to answer this question, it will 
be well to notice that, while faithfully maintaining the ^ratic 
doctrine that the highest virtue was inseparable from knowledge 
of the good, he had come to recognize an inferior kind of virtue, 
possessed by men who were not philosophers. It is plain that 
if the good that is to be known is the ultimate ground of the whole 
of things, it is attainable only by a select and carefully trained 
few. Yet we can hardly restrict all virtue to these alone. What 
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account, then, was to be given of ordinary ** civic ” bravery, 
temperance and justice ? It seemed clear that men who did 
their duty, resisting the seductions of fear and desire, must have 
right opinions, if not knowledge, as to the good and evil in human 
life ; but whence comes this right ” opinion ” ? Partly, Plato 
said, it comes by nature and ” divine allotment,” but for its 
adequate development custom and practice ” are required. 
Hence the paramount importance of education and discipline 
for civic virtue ; and even for future philosophers such moral 
culture, in which physical and aesthetic training must co-operate, 
is indispensable ; no merely intellectual preparation will suffice. 
His point is that perfect knowledge cannot be implanted in a 
soul that has not gone through a course of preparation including 
much more than physical training. What, then, is this prepara- 
tion ? A distinct step in psychological analysis was taken when 
Plato recognized that its effect was to produce the ** harmony ” 
abf)ve mentioned among different parts of the soul, by sub- 
ordinating the impulsive elements to reason. These non-rational 
elements he further distinguished as appetitive (rb hriOvfiiirLKov) 
and spirited (rb OvjxoeiBK or the practical separate- 

ness of which from each other and from reason he held to be 
established by our inner experience. 

On this triple division of the soul he founded a systematic 
view of the four kinds of goodness recognized by the common 
moral consciousness of Greece, and in later times known as the 
Cardinal Virtues (q.v.). Of these the two most fundamental 
were (as has been already indicated) wisdom — in its highest form 
philosophy — and that harmonious and regulated activity of all 
the elements of the soul which Plato regards as the essence of 
uprightness in social relations (fitKaioonVi;). The import of 
this term is essentially social ; and we can explain Plato’s use 
of it only by reference to the analogy which he drew between 
the individual man and the community. In a rightly ordered 
polity social and individual well-being alike would depend on that 
harmonious action of diverse elements, each performing its proper 
function, which in its social application is more naturally termed 
BtKaioa-vi'Y}. We see, moreover, how in Plato’s view the funda- 
mental virtues, Wisdom and Justice in their highest forms, are 
mutually involved. Wisdom will necessarily maintain orderly 
activity, and this latter consists in regulation by wisdom, while 
the two more special virtues of Courage (dvBptia) and Temper- 
ance (o'(D</»/)o(riV>/) are only different sides or aspects of this wisely 
regulated action of the complex soul. 

Such, then, are the forms in which essential good seemed to 
manifest itself in human life. It remains to ask whether the 
statement of these gives a complete account of human well-being, 
or whether pleasure also is to be included. On this point Plato’s 
view seems to have gone through several oscillations. After 
apparently maintaining (Protagoras) that pleasure is the good, 
he passes first to the opposite extreme, and denies it (Phaedo^ 
Gorgias) to be a good at all. For (i), as concrete and transient, 
it is obviously not the real essential good that the philosopher 
seeks ; (2) the feelings most prominently recognized as pleasures 
are bound up with pain, as good can never be with evil ; in so far, 
then, as common sense rightly recognizes some pleasures as good, 
it ran only be from their tendency to produce some further good. 
This view, however, was too violent a divergence from Socratism 
for Plato to remain in it. That pleasure is not the real absolute 
good, w^ no ground for not including it in the good of concrete 
human life ; and after all only coarse and vulgar pleasures were 
indissolubly linked to the pains of v%nt. Accordingly, in the 
Republic he has no objection to trying the question of the intrinsic 
superiority of philosophic or virtuous ^ life by the standard of 
pleasure, and argues that the philosophic (or good) man alone 
enjoys real pleasure, while the sensualist spends his life in oscillat- 
ing between pamful want and the merely neutral state of pain- 
lessness, which he mistakes for positive pleasure. Still more 

' It is highly characteristic of Platonism that the issue in this 
dialogue, as originally stated, is between virtue and vice, whereas, 
without any avowed change of ground, the issue ultimately discussed 
is between the philosophic life and the life of vulgar ambition or 
sensual enjoyment. 
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emi^tically is it declared in the Laws that when we are “ dis- 
coursing; to men^ not to gods/’ we roust show that the life which 
we prajse as best and nobl^t is also that in which there is 
the greatest excess of pleasure over pain. But though Plato 
holds this inseparable connexion of b^t and pleasantest to be 
true and important, it is only for the sake of the vulgar that he 
lays this stress on pleasure. For in the most philosophical com- 
parison in the Philebus between the claims of pleasure and wisdom 
the former is altogether worsted ; and though a place is allowed 
to the pure pleasures of colour, form and sound, and of intellectual 
exercise, and even to the “ necessary ” satisfaction of appetite, 
it is only a 8ubf)rdinate one. At the same time, in bis later view, 
Plato avoids the exaggeration of denying all positive quality of 
pleasure even to the coarser sensual gratifications ; they are un- 
doubtedly cases of that replenishment ” or “ restoration ” to 
its natural state ’’ of a bodily organ, in which he defines pleasure 
to consist (see Tmaeus, pp. 64, 65) ; he merely maintains that the 
common estimate of them is to a large extent illusory, or a false 
appearance of pleasure is produced by contrast with the ante- 
cedent or concomitant painful condition of the organ. It i.s not 
surprising that this somewhat complicated and delicately balanced 
view of the relations of “ good ” and pleasure ” was not long 
maintained within the Platonic school, and that under Speusippus, 
Plato’s successor, the main body of Platonists took up a simply 
anti-hedonistic position, as we learn from the polemic of Aristotle. 
In the Philebus, however, though a more careful p.sychological 
analysis leads him to soften down the exaggerations of this attack 
on sensual pleasure, the antithesis of knowledge and pleasure is 
again sharpened, and a desire to depreciate even good pleasures 
is more strongly shown ; still even here pleasure is recognized 
as a constituent of tlmt philosophic life which is the highest 
human good, while in tJie Laws, where the subject is more 
popularly treated, it is admitted that we cannot convince man 
that the just life is the best unless we can also prove it to be 
the pleasantest. 

When a student passes from Plato to Aristotle, he is so 
forcibly impressed by the contrast between the habits of 
mind of the two authors, and the literary manners 
philosophers, that it is easy to under- 
stand how their systems have come to be popularly 
conceived as diametrically opposed to each other ; and the 
uncompromising polemic which Aristotle, both in his ethical 
and in his metaphysical treatises, directs against Plato and 
the platonists, has tended strongly to confirm this view. Yet 
a closer inspection shows us that when a later president of the 
Academy (Antiochus of Ascalon) repudiated the scepticism which 
for two hundred years had been accepted as the traditional 
Platonic doctrine, he had good grounds for claiming Plato and 
Aristotle as consentient authorities for the ethical position which 
he took up. For though Aristotle’s divergence from Plato is 
very conspicuous when we consider either his general concep- 
tion of the subject of ethics, or the details of his system of virtues, 
still his agreement with his master is almost complete as regards 
the main outline of bis theory of human good ; the difference 
between the two practically vanishes when we view them in 
relation to the later controversy between Stoics and Epicureans. 
Even on the cardinal point on which Aristotle entered into direct 
controversy with Plato, the definite disagreement between the 
two is less than at first appears ; the objections of the disciple 
hit that part of th'e master’s system that was rather imagined 
than thought ; the maiif positive result of Platonic speculation 
only gains m dbtinctness by the application of Aristotelian 
analysis. 

Plato, we saw, held that there is one supreme science 
or wisdom, of which the ultimate object is absolute good ; 
in the knowledge of this, the knowledge of all particular 
goods---that is, of all that we rationally desire to know — is 
implicitly contained ; and also all practical virtue, as no one 
who truly knows what is gooij^can fail to realize it. But in spite 
of the inteh.se conviction with which he thus identified meta- 
physical speculation and practical wisdom, we find in his writings 
no serious attempt to deduce the particulars of human well-being 


from his knowledge of absolute good, still less to unfold from it 
the particular cognitions of the special arts and sciences. Indeed, 
we may say that the distinction which Aristotle explicitly draws 
lictween i^culative science or wisdom and practical wisdom 
(on its political side statesmanship) is really indicated in Plato’s 
actual treatment of the subjects, although the express recognition 
of it is contrary to his principles. The discussion of good (e.g.) 
in lus Philebus relates entirely to human good, and the respective 
claims of Thought and Pleasure to constitute this ; he only refers 
in passing to the Divine Thought that is the good of the ordered 
world, as something clearly beyond the limits of the present 
discussion. So ug^in, in his last great ethico-pditical treatise 
(the LaSvs) there is hardly a trace of his peculiar metaphysics. 
On the other hand, the relation between human and divine 
good, as presented by Aristotle, is so close that we can hardly 
conceive Plato as having definitely thought it closer. The sub- 
stantial good of the universe, in Aristotle’s view, is the pure 
activity of universal abstract thought, at once subject and object, 
which, itself changeless and eternal, is the final cause and first 
source of the whole process of change in the concrete world. And 
both he and Plato hold that a similar activity of pure speculative 
intellect is that in which the philosopher will seek to exist, 
though he must, being a man, concern himself with the affairs 
of ordinary human life, a region in which his highest good will 
be attained by realizing perfect moral excellence. No doubt 
Aristotle’s demonstration of the inappropriateness of attributing 
moral excellence to the Deity seems to eontmdict Plato’s doctrine 
that the just man as such is “ likest the gods,” but here again 
the discrepancy is reduced when we remember that the essence 
of Plato's justice (Stjcaiocriin;) is harmonious activity. No doubt, 
too, Aristotle’s attribution of pleasure to the Divine Existence 
shows a profound metaphysical divergence from Plato ; but it 
is a divergence which has no practical importance. Nor, again, 
is Aristotle’s divergence from tlie Socratic priticiple that all 
“ virtue is knowledge ” substantially greater than Plato’s, though 
it is more plainly expressed. Both accept the paradox in the 
qualified sense that no one can deliberately act contrary to what 
appears to him good, and that perfect virtue is inseparably bound 
up with perfect wisdom or moral insight. Both, however, recog- 
nize that this actuality of moral insight Is not a function of the 
intellect only, but depends rather on careful training in good 
habits applied to minds of good natural dispositions, though the 
doctrine has no doubt a more definite and prominent place in 
Aristotle's system. The disciple certainly takes a step in advance 
by stating definitely, as an essential characteristic of virtuous 
action, that it is chosen for its own sake, for the bi auty of virtue 
alone ; but herein he merely formulates the conviction that his 
master inspires. Nor, finally, does Aristotle’s account of the rela- 
tion of pleasure to human well-being (although he has to combat 
the extreme anti-hedonism to which the Platonic school under 
Speusippus had been led) differ materially from the outcome of 
Plato’s thought on this point, as the later dialogues prc.sent it to 
us. Pleasure, in Aristotle's view, is not the primary constituent 
of well-being, but rather an inseparable accident of it ; human 
well-being is essentially well-doing, excellent activity of some 
kind, whether its aim and end be abstract truth or noble conduct ; 
knowledge and virtue are objects of rational choice apart from 
the pleasure attending them ; still all activities arc attended and 
in a manner perfected by pleasure, which is better and more 
desirable in proportion to the excellence of the activity. He no 
doubt criticizes Plato’s account of the nature of pleasure, arguin" 
that we cannot properly conceive pleasure either as a “ process ’ 
or as replenishment ” — the last term, he truly says, eJenotes a 
material rather than a gsychical fact. But this does not interfere 
with the general ethical ^reement between the two thinkers ; 
and the doctrine that vicious pleasures are not true or real 
pleasures is so characteristically Platonic that we are almost 
surprised to find it in Aristotle. 

In so far as there is any important difference between the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian views of human good, we may 
observe that the latter has substantially a closer correspond- 
ence to the positive element in the ethical teaching of Socrates, 





though it is presented in a far more technical and scholastic 
form, and involves a more distinct rejection of the fundamental 
paradox. The same result appears when 
etbks. compare the methods of the three philosophers. 

Although the Socratic induction forms a striking 
feature of Plato's dialogues, his ideal method of ethics is 
purely deductive ; he admits common sense only as supplying 
provisional steps and starting-points from which the mind is to 
ascend to knowledge of absolute good, through which knowledge 
alone, as he conceives, the lower notions of particular goods are 
to be truly conceived. Aristotle, discarding the transcendental- 
ism of Plato, naturally retained from Plato’s teaching the original 
Socratic method of induction from and verification by common 
opinion. Indeed, the windings of his Exposition are best under- 
stood if we consider his literary manner as a kind of Socratic 
dialogue formalized and reduced to a monologue. He first leads 
us by an induction to the fundamental notion of ultimate end or 
good for man. All men, in acting, aim at some result, either 
lor its own sake or as Ji means to some further end ; but obviously 
not everything can l)e sought merely as a means there must 
be some ultimate end. In fact men commonlv recognize such an 
end, and agree to call it well-being ^ (^iKSa/yxorta). But they 
take very different views of its nature ; how shall we find the 
true view ? We observe that men are classified according to 
their functions ; all kinds of man, and indeed all organs of 
man, have their special functions, and are judged as functionaries 
and organs according as they perform their functions well or 
ill. May we not then infer that man, as man, has his proper 
function, and that the well-being or “ doing well that all seek 
really lies in fulfilling well the proper function of man, — that is, 
in living well that life of the rational soul which we recognize 
as man's distinctive attribute ? 

Again, this Socratic deference to common opinion is not 
shown merely in the way by whic h Aristotle reaches his funda- 
mental conception ; it equally appears in his treatment of the 
conception itself. In the first place, though in Aristotle's view 
the most f)erfect well-being consists in the exercise of man's 
'^divinest part,” pure speculative reason, he keeps far from 
the paradox of putting forward this and nothing else as human 
good ; so far, indeed, that the greater part of his treatise is 
occupied with an exposition of the inferior good which is realized 
in practical life when the appetitive or impulsive (semi-rational) 
element of the soul operates under the due regulation of reason. 
Even when the notion of ” good performance of function ” was 
thus widened, and when it had further taken in the pleasure that 
is inseparably connected with such functioning, it did not yet 
correspond to the whole of what a Greek commonly undcr.stood 
as “ human well-being.” We may grant, indeed, that a moderate 
provision of material wealth is indirectly included, as an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite of a due performance of many functions 
as Aristotle conceives it — his system admits of no beatitudes 
for the poor ; still there remain other goods, such as beauty, 
good birth, welfare of progeny, the presence or absence of which 
influenced the common view of a man’s well-being, though they 
could hardly Ixj shown to be even indirectly important to his 
“ well-acting.” These Aristotle attempts neither to exclude 
from the philosophic conception of well-being nor to include 
in his formal definition of it. I'lic deliberate looseness which is 
thus given to his fundamental doctrine characterizes more or 
less his whole discussion of ethics. He plainly says that the 
subject does not admit of completely scientific treatment ; his 
aim is to give not a definite theory of human good, but a practic- 
ally adequate account of its most important constituents. 

The most important element, then, of well-being or good 
life for ordinary men Aristotle holds to Consist in well-doing as 
determined by the notions of the different moral excellences. 

^ This cardinal term is commonly translated *' happiness *' : and 
it must be allowed that it is the most natural term tor what we (in 
English) agree to call " oiir being's ehd and aim." But happiness 
so definitely signifies a state of feeling that it will nOt admit the 
interpretation that Aristotle (as Well as Plato and the Stoics) ex- 
preswy gives to t&datfiavla ; the confusion is best avoided by render- 
ing the word by the less familiar “ well-lajing." 


In expounding these, lie gives throughout the pure reshlt of 
analytical observation of the common moral Consciousness of 
his age. Ethical tmth, in his view, is to be attained by careful 
comparison of particular moral opinions, just as physical truth is 
to be obtained by induction from particular physical observations. 
On account of the conflict of opinion in ethics we cannot hope to 
obtain certainty upon all questions ; still reflection will lead 
us to discard some of the conflicting views and find a reconcilia- 
tion for others, and will furnish, on the wliole, a practically 
sufficient residuum of moral trtith. This adhesioh to common 
sense, though it involves a sacrifice of both depth and complete- 
ness in Aristotle's system, gives at the same time an historical 
interest which renders it deserving of special attention as an 
analysis of the current Greek ideal of ” fair and good life '' 
{KakoKayaOia). His virtues are not arranged on any clear 
philosophic plan ; the list shows no serious attempt to consider 
human life exhaustively, and exhibit the standard of excellence 
appropriate to its different departments or aspects. He seems 
to have taken as a starting-point Plato’s four cardinal virtues. 
'Hie two comprehensive notions of Wisdom and Justice (fiixato- 
tryvi)) he treats separately. As regards both his analysis leads 
him to diverge considerably from Plato. As we saw, his distinc- 
tion between practical and speculative Wisdom belongs to the 
deepest of his disagreements with his master ; and in the case 
of fiiKatotrvvrf again he distinguishes the wider use of the term 
to express Law-observance, which (he says) coincides with the 
social side of virtue generally, and its narrower use for the virtue 
that ‘‘ aims at a kind of equality,” whether (i) in the di.stribution 
of wealth, honour, &c., or (2) in commercial exchange, or (3) in 
the reparation of wrong done. Then, in arranging the other 
special virtues, he begins with courage and temperance, which 
(after Plato) he considers as the excellences of the ” irrational 
element ” of the soul. Next follow two pairs of excellences, 
nmeemed respectively with v/ealth and honour: (1) liberality 
and magnificence, of which the latter is exhibited in greater 
matters of expenditure, and (2) laudable ambition and high- 
mindedness similarly related to honour. Then comes gentleness 
■ the virtue regulative of anger ; and the list is concluded by the 
exeeliences of social intercourse, friendliness (as a mean between 
ol)se(juiousness and surliness), truthfulness and decorous wit. 

The abundant store of just and close analytical observ'ation 
contained in Aristotle's areount of these notions give it a per- 
manent interest, even beyond its historical value as a delineation 
of the Greek ideal of “ fair and good ” life.* But its looseness 
of arrangement and almost grotesque co- 5 rdination of qualities 
widely differing in importance are obvious. Thus his famous 
general formula for virtue, that it is a mean or middle state, 
always to be found somewhere between the vices which stand 
to it in the relation of excess and defect, scarcely avails to render 
his treatment more systematic. It was important, no doubt, 
to express the need of observing due measure and proportion, 
in order to attain good results in human life no less than in 
artistic products ; but the observation of this need was no new 
thing in Greek literature ; indeed, it had already led the Pytha- 
goreans and Plato to find the ultimate essence of the ordered 
universe in number. But Aristotle’s purely quantitative state- 
ment of the relation of virtue and vice is misleading, even where 
it is not obviously inappropriate ; and sometimes leads him to 
such eccentricities as that of making simple veracity a mean 
between boastfulness and mock-modesty.® . 

2 Aristotle follows Plato aud Socrates m identifying the notions of 
ico\oy ("fair," " beautiful ") and dyaffos ("good ") in their application 
to conduct. We may observe, however, that while the latter term is 
used to denote the virtuous man, and (in the neuter) equivalent to 
End generaUy, the former is rather cho.sen to express the quality of 
virtuous acts wltich in any particular case is the end of the virtuous 
agent. Aristotle no doubt faithfully represents the common sense 
of Greece in considering that, in so far as virtue is in itself good to 
the virtuous agent, it belongs to that species of good which we dis- 
tinguish as beautiful. In later Greek philosophy the term Ka\6i» 
(" honestum ”) became still more technical in the signification of 
" morally good," 

The above account is considerably expanded in H. Bidgwick*t 
Hist, of Ethics (*5th ed., 1902), jip. 59-70. 
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It ought to be said that Aristotle does not present the formula him. It is true that the Cynics were more concerned to emphasize 
just discussed as supplying a criterion of good conduct in any the negative side of the sage’s well-being, while the Stoics brought 
particular case ; he expressly leaves this to be determined by into more prominence its positive side. This difference, however, 
** correct reasoning, and the judgment of the practically-wise did not amount to disagreement. The Stoics, in fact, seem 
man (o (ftpovi/Aoay^ We cannot, however, find that he has generally to have regarded the eccentricities of Cynicism as an 
- furnished any substantial principles for its determination ; emphatic manner of expressing the essential antithesis between 
indeed, he hardly seems to have formed a distinct general idea philosophy and the world ; a manner which, though not necessary 
of the practical syllogism by which he conceives it to be effected.^ or even normal, might yet be advantageously adopted by the 
The kind of reasoning which his view of virtuous conduct requires sage under certain circumstances.* 

is one in which the ultimate major premise states a distinctive Wherein, then, consists this knowledge or wisdom that makes 
characteristic of some virtue, and one or more minor premises free and perfect ? Both Cynics and Stoics {q,v.) agreed that the 
show that such characteristic belongs to a certain mode of con- most important part of it was the knowledge that the 
duct under given circumstances ; since it is essential to good sole good of man lay in this knowledge or wisdom ® 
conduct that it should contain its end in itself, and be chosen itself. It must be understood that by wisdom they meant 
for its own sake. But he has not failed to observe that practical wisdom realized in act ; indeed, they did not conceive the 
reasonings are not coftimonly of this kind, but are rather con- existence of wisdom as separable from such realization. We 
cerned with actions as means to ulterior ends ; indeed, he lays may observe, too, that the Stoics rejected the divergence which 
stress on this as a characteristic of the “ political ” life, when he we have seen gradually taking place in Platonic-Aristotelian 
wishes to prove its inferiority to the life of pure speculation, thought from the position of Socrates, “ that no one aims at 
Though common sense will admit that virtues are the best of what he knows to be bad.” The stress that their psychology 
goods, it still undoubtedly conceives practical wisdom as chiefly laid on the essential unity of the rational self that is the source 
exercised in providing those inferior goods which Aristotle, of voluntary action prevented them from accepting Plato’s 
after recognizing the need or use of them for the realization of analysis of the soul into a regulative element and elements 
- human well-being, has dropped out of sight ; and the result is needing regulation. They held that what wc call passion is a 
that, in trying to make clear his conception of practical wisdom, morbid condition of the rational soul, involving erroneous 
we find ourselves fluctuating continually between the common judgment as to what is to be sought or shunned. From such 
notion, which he does not distinctly reject, and the notion passionate errors the truly wise man will of course be free. He 
required as the keystone of his ethical system. will be conscious indeed of physical appetite ; but he will not 

On the whole, there is probably no treatise so masterly as be misled into supposing that its object is really a good ; he 
Aristotle’s Ethics^ and containing so much close and valid cannot, therefore, hope for the attainment of this object or fear 
thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s mind so strong to miss it, as these states involve the conception of it as a good. 
^ionto impression of dispersive and incomplete work. Similarly, though like other men he will be subject to bodily 
StoiciMta, is only by dwelling on these defects that we can pain, this will not cause him mental grief or disquiet, as his worst 
understand the small amount of influence that his agonies will not disturb his clear conviction that it is really 
system exercised during the five centuries after his death, as indifferent to his true reasonable self. 

compared with the effect which it has had, directly or indirectly, That this impassive sage was a being not to be found among 
in shaping the thought of modern Europe, Partly, no doubt, living men the later Stoics at least were fully aware. They faintly 
the limited influence of his disciples, the Peripatetics (q.v.), suggested that one or two moral heroes of old time might have 
is to be attributed to that exaltation of the purely speculative realized the ideal, but they admitted that all other philosophers 
life which distinguished the Aristotelian ethics from other later (even) were merely in a state of progress towards it. ’J'his ad- 
systems, and which was too alien from the common moral mission did not in the least diminish the rigour of their demand 
consciousness to find much acceptance in an age in which the for absolute loyalty to the exclusive claims of wisdom. The 
ethical aims of philosophy had again become paramount. Partly, assurance of its own unique value that such wisdom involved 
again, the analytical distinctness of Aristotle’s manner brings they held to be an abiding possession for those who had attained 
into special prominence the difliculties that attend the Socratic it ; ® and without this assurance no act could be truly wise or 
effort to reconcile the ideal aspirations of men with the principles virtuous. Whatever w'as not of knowledge was of sin ; and the 
on which their practical reasonings are commonly conducted, distinction between right and wrong being absolute and not 
The conflict between these two elements of Common Sense admitting of degrees all sins were equally sinful ; whoever broke 
was too profound to be compromised ; and the moral conscious- the least commandment was guilty of the whole law. Similarly, 
ness of mankind demanded a more trenchant partisanship than all wisdom was somehow involved in any one of the manifesta- 
Aristotle’s. Its demands were met by the Stoic school which tions of wisdom, commonly distinguished as particular virtues ; 
separated the moral from the worldly view of life, with an though whether these virtues were specifically distinct, or onl\‘ 
absoluteness and definiteness that caught the imagination ; the same knowledge in different relations, was a subtle question 
which regarded practical goodness as the highest manifestation on which the Stoics do not seem to have been agreed, 
of its ideal of wisdom ; and which bound the common notions of Aristotle had already been led to attempt a refutation of the 
duty into an apparently coherent system, by a formula that Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge ; but his attempt 
comprehended the whole of human life, and exhibited its relation had only shown the profound difficulty of attacking the paradox, 
to the ordered process of the universe. Tlie intellectual descent so long as it was admitted that no one could of deliberate pur- 
of its ethidal doctrines is principally to be traced to Socrates pose act contrary to what seemed to him best. Now, Aristotle’s 
through the Cynics, though an. important element in them divergence from Socrates had not led him so far as to deny this ; 
seems attributable to thc^ichool that inherited the “ Academy ” while for the Stoics who had receded to the original Socratic 
of Plato. Both Stoic and Cynic maintained, in its sharpest position, the difficulty was still more patent. This theory of 
form, the fundamental tenet that the practical knowledge which virtue led them into two dilemmas. Firstly, if virtue is know- 
is virtue, with the condition of soul that is inseparable from it, ledge, does it follow that vice is involuntary ? If not, it must be 
is alone to be accounted good. He who exercises this wisdom that ignorance is voluntary. This alternative is the less danger- 
or knowledge has complete well-being ; all else is indifferent to ous to morality, and as such the Stoics chose it. But they were 

^ There is a certain difficulty in discussing Aristotle’s views on the ® It has been suggestively said that Cynicism was to Stoicism what 
subject of practical wisdom, the relation of the intellect to moral monasticism was to early Christianity. I'hc analogy, however, nmst 
action, since it is most prolralw that the only accounts that we have not be pressed loo far, since orthodox Stoics do not ever seem to have 
of these vie w's are not part of the genuine writings of Aristotle. Still regarded Cynicism as the more perfect way. 

books vi. and vii. of the Nicomachean Ethics contain no doubt as pure The Stoics w'ere not quite agreed as to the immutability of virtue, 
Aristotelian doctrine as a disciple could give, and appear to supply a but they were agreed that, when once possessed, it could only be lost 
sufficient foundation for the general criticism expressed in the text, through the loss of reason itself. 
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not yet at the end of their perplexities ; for while they were 
thus driven to an extreme extension of the range of human 
. volition, their view of the physical universe involved an equally 
thorough-going determinism. How could the vicious man 
be responsible if his vice were strictly pre-determined ? The 
Stoics answered that the error which was the essence of vice was 
so far voluntary that it could be avoided if men chose to exercise 
their reason. No doubt it depended on the innate force and 
firmness ^ of a man’s soul whether his reason was effectually 
exercised ; but moral responsibility was saved if the vicious act 
proceeded from the man himself and not from any external 
cause. 

With all this we have not ascertained the positive practical 
content of this wisdom. How are we to emerge from the barren 
circle of affirming (i) that wisdom is the sole good and unwisdom 
the sole evil, and (2) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and 
evil ; and attain some method for determining the particulars 
of good conduct ? The Cynics made no attempt to solve this 
difficulty ; they were content to mean by virtue what any plain 
man meant by it, except in so far as their sense of independence 
led them to reject certain received precepts and prejudices. The 
Stoics, on the other hand, not only worked out a detailed system 
of duties — or, as they termed them, “ things meet and fit ” 
{Kadi'iKovra) for all occasions of life ; they were further especially 
concerned to comprehend them under a general formula. They 
found this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly in a negative way, 
as an antithesis to the “ consentions ” (i/o/ios), from which his 
knowledge had made him free. Even in this negative use of the 
notion it is necessarily implied that whatever active tendencies 
in man arc found to be “ natural ” — that is, independent of and 
uncorrupted by social customs and conventions — will properly 
take effect in outward acts, but the adoption of conformity to 
nature ” as a general positive rule for outward conduct seems to 
have been due to the influence on Zeno of Academic teaching. 
Whence, however, can this authority Ijelong to the natural, unless 
nature be itself an expression or embodiment of divine law and 
wisdom ? 'rhe conception of the world, as organized and filled by 
divine thought, was common, in some form, to all the philosophies 
that looked back to Socrates as their founder, — some even main- 
taining that this thought was the sole reality. This pantheistic 
doctrine harmonized thoroughly with the Stoic view of human 
good ; but being unable to conceive substance idealistically, 
they (with considerable aid from the system of Heraclitus) 
supplied a materialistic side to their pantheism, — conceiving 
divine thought as an attribute of the purest and most primary 
of material substances, a subtle fiery aether. This theological 
view of the physical universe had a double effect on the ethics of 
the Stoic. In the first place it gave to his cardinal conviction 
of the all-sufficiency of wisdom for human well-being a root of 
cosmical fact, and an atmosphere of religious and social emotion. 
The exercise of wisdom was now viewed as the pure life of that 
particle of divine substance which was in very truth the “ god 
within him ” ; the reason whose supremacy he maintained was 
the reason of Zeus, and of all gods and reasonable men, no less 
than his own ; its realization in any one individual was thus 
the common good of all rational beings as such ; “ the sage could 
not stretch out a finger rightly without thereby benefiting all 
other sages,” — nay, it might even be said that he was “ as useful 
to Zeus as Zeus to him.” 2 But again, the same conception served 
to harmonize the higher and the lower elements of human life. 
For even in the physical or non-rational man, as originally con- 
stituted, we may see clear indications of the divine design, which 
it belongs to his rational will to carry into conscious execution ; 
indeed, in the first stage of human life, before reason is fully 
developed, uncorrupted natural impulse effects what is afterwards 
the work of reason. Thus the formula of “ living according to 
nature,” in its application to man as the “ rational animal,” 

^ Hence some members of the school, without rejecting the de- 
finition of virtue == knowledge, also defined it as “ strength and force.” 

® It is apparently in view of this union in reason of rational beings 
that frienos are allowed to be ” external goods ” to the sage, and that 
the possession of good children is also counted a good. 
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may be understood both as directing that reason is to govern, 
and as indicating how that government is to be practically exer- 
cised. In man, as in every other animal, from the moment of 
birth natural impulse prompts to the maintenance of his physical 
frame ; then, when reason has been developed and has recognized 
itself as its own sole good, these “ primary ends of nature ” and < 
whatever promotes these still constitute the outward objects 
at which reason is to aim ; there is a certain value (ofta) in them, 
in proportion to which they are “ preferred ” {irpo’^yyJkva) and 
their opposites “ rejected ” (diroirpoi/y/Licva) ; indeed it is only in 
the due and consistent exercise of such choice that wisdom 
can find its practical manifestation. In this way all or most of 
the things commonly judged to be goods ‘”7— health., strength, 
wealth, fame,^ &c., — are brought within the sphere of the sage’s 
choice, though his real good is solely in the wisdom of the choice, 
and not in the thing chosen. 

The doctrine of conformity to Nature as the rule of conduct 
was not peculiar to Stoicism. It is found in the theories of 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, and also to some extent in those of the 
Peripatetics. The peculiarity of the Stoics lay in their refusing 
to use the terms “ good and evil ” in connexion with “ things 
indifferent,” and in pointing out that philosophers, though 
independent of these things, must yet deal with them in practical 
life. 

So far we have considered the “ nature ” of the individual 
man as apart from his social relations ; but the sphere of virtue, 
as commonly conceived, lies chiefly in these, and this was fully 
recognized in the Stoic account of duties (Ka&rjKovra) ; indeed, 
in their exposition of tlic “ natural ” btisis of justice, the evidence 
that man was bum not for himself but for mankind is the most 
important part of their work in the region of practical morality. 
Here, however, we especially notice the double significance of 
“ natural,” as applied to (i) what actually exists everywhere 
or for the most part, and (2) what would exist if the original 
plan of man’s life were fully carried out ; and we find that the 
Stoics have not clearly harmonized the two elements of the notion. 
That man was naturally ” a social animal Aristotle had already 
taught ; that all rational beings, in the unity of the reason that 
is common to all, form naturally one community with a common 
law was (as we saw) an immediate inference from the Stoic 
conception of the universe as a whole. That the members of 
this “ city of Zeus ” should observe their contracts, abstain 
from mutual harm, combine to protect each other from injury, 
were obvious points of natural law ; while again, it was clearly 
necessary to the preservation of human society that its members 
should form sexual unions, produce children, and bestow care 
on their rearing and training. But beyond this nature did not 
seem to go in determining the relations of the sexes ; accordingly, 
we find that commijnity of wives was a feature of Zeno’s ideal 
commonwealth, just as it was of Plato’s ; while, again, the strict 
theory of the school recognized no government or laws as true 
or binding e.xcept those of the sage ; he alone is the true ruler, 
the true king. So far, the Stoic nature ” seems in danger of 
being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Practically, however, 
this revolutionary aspect of the notion was kept for the most 
part in the background ; the rational law of an ideal community 
was not distinguished from the positive ordinances and customs 
of actual society ; and the “ natural ” ties that actually bound 
each man to family, kinsmen, fatherland, and to unwise humanity 
generally, supplied the outline on which the external manifesta- 
tion of justice was delineated. It ^as a fundamental maxim 
that the sage was to take part in public life ; and it does not 
appear that his political action was to be regulated by any other 
principles than those commonly accepted in his community. 
Similarly, in the view taken by the Stoics of the duties of social 
decorum, and in their attitude to the popular religion, we find 
a fluctuating compromise between the disposition to repudiate 
what is conventional, and the disposition to revere what is 

1 The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of ” good repute,” 
tvdo^la ; at first, when the school was more under the influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it : Ultimately they conceded the point to common sense, and 
included it among 
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establtthecl, each tendency expressing in its own way the principle 
of “ conforming to nature.” 

Among the primary ends of nature, in which wisdom recog- 
nized a certain preferability, the Stoics included freedom from 
bodily pain ; but they refused, even in this outer 
bid^Uiu wisdom, to find a place for pleasure. They 

held that the latter was not an object of uncor- 
rupted natural impulse, but an aftergrowth ” (tTriy^vn^/jia). 
They thus endeavoured to resist Epicureanism even on the 
ground where the latter seems prima facie strongest; in its 
appeal, namely, to the natural pleasure-seeking of all living 
things. Nor did they merely mean by pleasure (t/^ovr;) the 
gratification of bodily appetite ; we find (e.g.) Chrysippus uiging, 
as a decisive argument against Aristotle, that pure speculation 
was '‘a kind of amusement ; that is, pleasure.” Even the ” joy 
and gladness ” (x^P^> ci5<^/)ocn'ny) that accompany the exercise of 
virtue seem to have l>een regarded by them as merely an in- 
separable accident, not the essential constituent of well-being. 
It is only by a later modification of Stoicism that cheerfulness 
or peace of mind is taken as the real ultimate end, to which 
the exercise of virtue is merely a means. At the same time 
it is probable that the serene joys of virtue and the griefiessness 
which the sage was conceived to maintain amid the worst tortures, 
formed the main attractions of Stoicism for ordinary minds. 
In this sense it may be fairly said that Stoics and Epicureans 
made rival offers to mankind of the same kind of happiness ; and 
the philosophical peculiarities of either .system may be traced 
to the desire of being undisturbed by the changes and chances 
of life. The Stoic claims on this head wore the loftiest ; as the 
well-being of their sage was independent, not only of external 
things and bodily conditions, but of time itself ; it was fully 
realized in a single exercise of wisdom and could not be increased 
by duration. This paradox is violent, but it is quite in harmony 
with the spirit of Stoicism ; and wc are more startled to find 
that the Epicurean sage, no less than the Stoic, is to be happy 
even on the rack ; that his happiness, too, is unimpaired by being 
restricted in duration, when his mind has apprehended the 
natural limits of life ; that, in short, ICpicunis makes no less 
strenuous efforts than Zeno to eliminate imperfection from the 
conditions of human existence. This characteristic, however, 
is the key to the chief differences between Epicureanism and the 
more naive hedonism of Aristippus. The latter system gave the 
simplest and most obvious answer to the inquiry after ultimate 
good for man ; but besides being liable, when developed con- 
sistently, to offend the common moral consciousness, it con- 
spicuously failed to provide the “ completeness ” and “ se('urity ” 
which, as Aristotle says, “ one divines to belong to man’s true 
Good.” Philosophy, in the Greek view, should l)e the art as 
well as the science of good life ; and hedonistic philosophy would 
seem a bungling and uncertain art of pleasure, as pleasure is 
ordinarily conceived. Nay, it would even found that the 
habit of philosophical reflection often operated adversely to 
the attainment of this end, by developing the thinker's self- 
consciousness, so as to disturb that normal relation to external 
objects on which the zest of ordinary enjoyment depends. 
Hence we find that later thinkers of the Cyrenaic school felt 
themselves compelled to change their fundamental notion ; 
thus Theodonis defined the good as “ gladness (x«/»f) depending 
on wisdom, as distinct from mere pleasure, while Hegesias 
proclaimed that happiness was unattainable, and that the chief 
function of wisdom was to render life painless by producing 
indifference to all things that give pleasure. JUit by such changes 
their system lost the support that it had had in the pleasure- 
seeking tendencies of ordinary men. It was clear that if philo- 
sophic hedonism was to be established on a broad and firm basis, 
it must in its notion of good combine what the plain man naturally 
sought with what philosophy could plausibly offer. Such a 
combination was effected, with some little violence, by Epicurus ; 
whose system with all its defects showed a remarkable power 
of standing the test of time, as it attracted the unqualified 
adhesion of generation after generation of disciples for a period 
of some six centuries. 


In the fundarftentiil principle of his philosophy Epicurut 
is not original. Aristippus (d. also Plato in the Protagoras 
and Eudoxus) had already maintained that pleasure ^ ^ 
is the sole ultimate good, and pain the sole evil ; that 
no pleasure is to be rejected except for its painful consequences^ 
and no pain to be chosen except as a means to greater pieasure ; 
that the stringency of all laws and customs dejjends solely on 
the legal and social penalties attached to their violation ; that, 
in short, all virtuous conduct and all S|)eculative activity arc 
empty and useless, except as contributing to the pleasantness 
of the agent’s life. And Epicurus assures us that he means by 
pleasure what plain men mean by it ; and that if the gratifica* 
tions of appetite and sense are discarded, the notion is emptied 
of its significance. So far the system would seem to suit the 
inclinations of the most thorougli-goi ng voluptuary. The 
originality of Epicurus lay in his theory that the highest point 
of pleasure, whether in hf)dy or mind, is to be attained by the 
mere removal of pain or disturbance, after which pleasure admits 
of variation only and not of augmentation ; that therefore the 
utmost gratification of which the body is capable may be pro- 
vided by the simplest means, and that “ natural wealth ” is no 
more than any man can earn. When further he teaches that the 
attainment of happiness depends almost entirely upon insight 
and right calculation, fortune having very little to do with it ; 
that the pleasures and pains of the mind are far more important 
than those of the body, owing to the accumulation of feeling 
caused by memory and anticipation ; and that an indispensable 
condition of mental happiness lies in relieving the mind of all 
superstitions, which can ]ye effected onlv by a thorough knowledge 
of the physical universe — he introduces an ample area for the 
exercise of the philosophic intellect. So again, in the stress 
that he lays on the misery which the most secret wrong-doing 
must necessarily cause from the perpetual fear of discovery, 
and in his exuberant exaltation of the value of disinterested 
friendship, he shows a sincere, though not completely succc.ssful, 
effort to avoid the offence that consistent egoistic hedonism is 
apt to give to ordinary human feeling. As regards friendship, 
Epicurus was a man of peculiarly unexclusivc sympathies.^ 
The genial fellowship of the philosophic community that he 
collected in his garden remained a striking feature in the tradi- 
tions of his school; and certainly the ideal which Stoics and 
Epicureans equally cherished of a brotherhood of sages was most 
easily relllr/Cd on the Epicurean plan of withdrawing from 
political and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
leisure, in imitation of the gods apart from the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms that we call a world. No doubt it was rather 
the practical than the theoretical side of Epicureanism which 
gave it so strong a hold on succeeding generations. 

The two systems that have just been described were those 
that most prominently attracted the attention of the ancient 
world, so far us it was directed to ethics, from their 
almost simultaneous origin to the end of the 2 nd 
century A.n., when Stoicism almost vanishes from our paz/o- 
view. But side by side with them the schools of Plato Mpby. 
and Aristotle still maintained a continuity of tradition, 
and a more or less vigorous life ; and philosophy, as a 
recognized element of Graeco-Roman culture, was understood 
to be divided among these four branches. The internal history, 
however, of the four .schools was very different. We find no 
development worthy of notice in Aristotelian ethics (see Peri- 
PATKTirs). The Epicureans, again, from their unquestioning 
acceptance of the “ dogmas ” ^ of their founder, almost deserve 
to he called a sect rather than a school. On the other hand, 
the changes in Stoicism are very noteworthy ; and it is the more 
easy to trace them, as the only original writings of this school 
which we possess are those of the later Roman Stoics. These 
changes may be attributed partly to the natural inner develop- 
ment of the system, partly tb the reaction of the Roman mind 

1 It is noted of him that he did not disdain the co-operation either 
of women or of Hhives in his philosophical labours. 

The last charge of Epicurus to his disciples is said to have beetti 
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not yet at the end of their perplexities ; for while they were 
thus driven to an extreme extension of the range of human 
. volition, their view of the physical universe involved an equally 
thorough-going determinism. How could the vicious man 
be responsible if his vice were strictly pre-determined ? The 
Stoics answered that the error which was the essence of vice was 
so far voluntary that it could be avoided if men chose to exercise 
their reason. No doubt it depended on the innate force and 
firmness ^ of a man’s soul whether his reason was effectually 
exercised ; but moral responsibility was saved if the vicious act 
proceeded from the man himself and not from any external 
cause. 

With all this we have not ascertained the positive practical 
content of this wisdom. How are we to emerge from the barren 
circle of affirming (i) that wisdom is the sole good and unwisdom 
the sole evil, and (2) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and 
evil ; and attain some method for determining the particulars 
of good conduct ? The Cynics made no attempt to solve this 
difficulty ; they were content to mean by virtue what any plain 
man meant by it, except in so far as their sense of independence 
led them to reject certain received precepts and prejudices. The 
Stoics, on the other hand, not only worked out a detailed system 
of duties — or, as they termed them, “ things meet and fit ” 
{Kadi'iKovra) for all occasions of life ; they were further especially 
concerned to comprehend them under a general formula. They 
found this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly in a negative way, 
as an antithesis to the “ consentions ” (i/o/ios), from which his 
knowledge had made him free. Even in this negative use of the 
notion it is necessarily implied that whatever active tendencies 
in man arc found to be “ natural ” — that is, independent of and 
uncorrupted by social customs and conventions — will properly 
take effect in outward acts, but the adoption of conformity to 
nature ” as a general positive rule for outward conduct seems to 
have been due to the influence on Zeno of Academic teaching. 
Whence, however, can this authority Ijelong to the natural, unless 
nature be itself an expression or embodiment of divine law and 
wisdom ? 'rhe conception of the world, as organized and filled by 
divine thought, was common, in some form, to all the philosophies 
that looked back to Socrates as their founder, — some even main- 
taining that this thought was the sole reality. This pantheistic 
doctrine harmonized thoroughly with the Stoic view of human 
good ; but being unable to conceive substance idealistically, 
they (with considerable aid from the system of Heraclitus) 
supplied a materialistic side to their pantheism, — conceiving 
divine thought as an attribute of the purest and most primary 
of material substances, a subtle fiery aether. This theological 
view of the physical universe had a double effect on the ethics of 
the Stoic. In the first place it gave to his cardinal conviction 
of the all-sufficiency of wisdom for human well-being a root of 
cosmical fact, and an atmosphere of religious and social emotion. 
The exercise of wisdom was now viewed as the pure life of that 
particle of divine substance which was in very truth the “ god 
within him ” ; the reason whose supremacy he maintained was 
the reason of Zeus, and of all gods and reasonable men, no less 
than his own ; its realization in any one individual was thus 
the common good of all rational beings as such ; “ the sage could 
not stretch out a finger rightly without thereby benefiting all 
other sages,” — nay, it might even be said that he was “ as useful 
to Zeus as Zeus to him.” 2 But again, the same conception served 
to harmonize the higher and the lower elements of human life. 
For even in the physical or non-rational man, as originally con- 
stituted, we may see clear indications of the divine design, which 
it belongs to his rational will to carry into conscious execution ; 
indeed, in the first stage of human life, before reason is fully 
developed, uncorrupted natural impulse effects what is afterwards 
the work of reason. Thus the formula of “ living according to 
nature,” in its application to man as the “ rational animal,” 

^ Hence some members of the school, without rejecting the de- 
finition of virtue == knowledge, also defined it as “ strength and force.” 

® It is apparently in view of this union in reason of rational beings 
that frienos are allowed to be ” external goods ” to the sage, and that 
the possession of good children is also counted a good. 
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may be understood both as directing that reason is to govern, 
and as indicating how that government is to be practically exer- 
cised. In man, as in every other animal, from the moment of 
birth natural impulse prompts to the maintenance of his physical 
frame ; then, when reason has been developed and has recognized 
itself as its own sole good, these “ primary ends of nature ” and < 
whatever promotes these still constitute the outward objects 
at which reason is to aim ; there is a certain value (ofta) in them, 
in proportion to which they are “ preferred ” {irpo’^yyJkva) and 
their opposites “ rejected ” (diroirpoi/y/Licva) ; indeed it is only in 
the due and consistent exercise of such choice that wisdom 
can find its practical manifestation. In this way all or most of 
the things commonly judged to be goods ‘”7— health., strength, 
wealth, fame,^ &c., — are brought within the sphere of the sage’s 
choice, though his real good is solely in the wisdom of the choice, 
and not in the thing chosen. 

The doctrine of conformity to Nature as the rule of conduct 
was not peculiar to Stoicism. It is found in the theories of 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, and also to some extent in those of the 
Peripatetics. The peculiarity of the Stoics lay in their refusing 
to use the terms “ good and evil ” in connexion with “ things 
indifferent,” and in pointing out that philosophers, though 
independent of these things, must yet deal with them in practical 
life. 

So far we have considered the “ nature ” of the individual 
man as apart from his social relations ; but the sphere of virtue, 
as commonly conceived, lies chiefly in these, and this was fully 
recognized in the Stoic account of duties (Ka&rjKovra) ; indeed, 
in their exposition of tlic “ natural ” btisis of justice, the evidence 
that man was bum not for himself but for mankind is the most 
important part of their work in the region of practical morality. 
Here, however, we especially notice the double significance of 
“ natural,” as applied to (i) what actually exists everywhere 
or for the most part, and (2) what would exist if the original 
plan of man’s life were fully carried out ; and we find that the 
Stoics have not clearly harmonized the two elements of the notion. 
That man was naturally ” a social animal Aristotle had already 
taught ; that all rational beings, in the unity of the reason that 
is common to all, form naturally one community with a common 
law was (as we saw) an immediate inference from the Stoic 
conception of the universe as a whole. That the members of 
this “ city of Zeus ” should observe their contracts, abstain 
from mutual harm, combine to protect each other from injury, 
were obvious points of natural law ; while again, it was clearly 
necessary to the preservation of human society that its members 
should form sexual unions, produce children, and bestow care 
on their rearing and training. But beyond this nature did not 
seem to go in determining the relations of the sexes ; accordingly, 
we find that commijnity of wives was a feature of Zeno’s ideal 
commonwealth, just as it was of Plato’s ; while, again, the strict 
theory of the school recognized no government or laws as true 
or binding e.xcept those of the sage ; he alone is the true ruler, 
the true king. So far, the Stoic nature ” seems in danger of 
being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Practically, however, 
this revolutionary aspect of the notion was kept for the most 
part in the background ; the rational law of an ideal community 
was not distinguished from the positive ordinances and customs 
of actual society ; and the “ natural ” ties that actually bound 
each man to family, kinsmen, fatherland, and to unwise humanity 
generally, supplied the outline on which the external manifesta- 
tion of justice was delineated. It ^as a fundamental maxim 
that the sage was to take part in public life ; and it does not 
appear that his political action was to be regulated by any other 
principles than those commonly accepted in his community. 
Similarly, in the view taken by the Stoics of the duties of social 
decorum, and in their attitude to the popular religion, we find 
a fluctuating compromise between the disposition to repudiate 
what is conventional, and the disposition to revere what is 

1 The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of ” good repute,” 
tvdo^la ; at first, when the school was more under the influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it : Ultimately they conceded the point to common sense, and 
included it among 
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conscious antagonism to the new religion which had spread from 

J udea, and was already threatening the conquest of the Graeco- 
Loman world, and also to the Gnostic systems (see Gnosticism) ; 
nor, finally, that it furnished the chief theoretical support in the 
last desperate struggle that was made under Julism to retain 
the old polytheistic worship. 

B. Christianity and Medieval Ethics , — In the present article 
we are not concerned with the origin of the Christian religion, 
nor with its outward history. Nor have we to consider the 
special doctrines that have formed the bond of union of the 
Christian communities except in their ethical aspect, their bearing 
on the systematization of human aims and activities. This 
aspect, however, must necessarily be prominent in discussing 
Christianity, which cannot be adequately treated merely as a 
system of theological beliefs divinely revealed, and special 
observances divinely sanctioned ; for it claims to regulate the 
whole man, in all departments of his existence. It was not till 
the 4th century a.d. that the first attempt was made to offer a 
systematic exposition of Christian morality ; and nine centuries 
more had passed away before a genuinely philosophic intellect, 
trained by a full study of Aristotle, undertook to give complete 
scientific form to the ethical doctrine of the Catholic church. 
Before, however, we take a brief survey of the progress of 
systematic ethics from Ambrose to Thomas Aquinas, it may be 
well to examine the chief features of the new moral consciousness 
that had spread through Graeco-Roman civilization, and was 
awaiting philosophic synthesis. It will be convenient to consider 
first the new jorm or universal characteristics of Christian 
morality, and afterwards to note the chief points in the maiier 
or particulars of duty and virtue which received development 
or emphasis from the new religion. 

The first point to be noticed is the new conception of morality 
as the positive law of a theocratic community possessing a 
ChriMilan written code imposed by divine revelation, and 
MBitJewiMt sanctioned by divine promises and threatenings. It 
••imwQt is true that we find in ancient thought, from Socrates 
downwards, the notion of a law of God, eternal and 
immutable, partly expressed and partly obscured by the shifting 
codes and customs of actual human societies. But the sanctions 
of this law were vaguely and, for the most part, feebly imagined ; 
its principles were essentially unwritten, and thus referred not 
to the external will of an Almighty Being who claimed un- 
questioning submission, but rather to the reason that gods 
and men shared, by the exercise of which alone they could be 
adequately known and defined. Hence, even if the notion of 
law had been more prominent than it was in ancient ethical 
thought, it could never have led to a juridical, as distinct from 
a philosophical, treatment of morality. In Christianity, on the 
other hand, we early find that the method of moralists determining 
right conduct is to a great extent analogous to that of juris- 
consults interpreting a code. It is assumed that divine commands 
have been implicitly given for all occasions of life, and that they 
are to be ascertained in particular cases by interpretation of 
the general rules obtained from texts of scripture, and by 
inference from scriptural examples. This juridical method 
descended naturally from the Jewish theocracy, of which 
C'hristendom was a universalization. Moral insight, in the 
view of the most thoughtful Jews of the age immediately preceding 
Christianity, was conceived as knowledge of a divine code, 
emanating from an authority external to human reason which 
had only the function oUinterpreting and applying its rules. 
This law was derived partly from Moses, partly from the utterances 
of the later prophets, partly from oral tradition and from the 
commentaries and supplementary maxims of generations of 
students. Christianity inherited the notion of a written divine 
code acknowledged as such by the true Israel ” — now potentially 
including the whole of mankind, or at least the chosen of all 
nations, — on the sincere acceptance of which the Christian’s 
share of the divine promises to Israel depended. And though 
the ceremonial part of the old Hebrew code was altogether 
rejected, and with it all the supplementary jurisprudence 
resting on tradition and erudite commentary, still God’s law 


was believed to be contained in the s^ed books of the Jews, 
supplemented by the teaching of Christ and his apostles. By 
the recognition of this law the church was constituted as an 
ordered community, essentially distinct from the State; the 
distinction between the two was emphasized by the withdrawal 
of the early Christians from civic life, to avoid the performance 
of idolatrous ceremonies imposed as official expressions of 
loyalty, and by the persecutions which they had to endure, 
when the spread of an association apparently so hostile to the 
framework of ancient society had at length alarmed the imperial 
government. Nor was the distinction obliterated by the recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the state religion under Constantine. 

Thus the jural form in which morality was conceived only 
emphasized the fundamental difference between it and the laws 
of the state. The ultimate sanctions of the moral code were 
the infinite rewards and punishments awaiting the immortal 
soul hereafter ; but the church early felt the necessity of with- 
drawing the privileges of membership from apostates and 
allowing them to gradually regained only by a solemn 
ceremonial expressive of repentance, protracted through several 
years, this formal and regulated “ penitence ” was extended 
from apostasy to other grave — or, as they were subsequently 
called, “ deadly — sins ; while for minor offences all Christians 
were called upon to express contrition by fasting and abstinence 
from ordinarily permitted pleasures, as well as verbally in public 
and private devotions. “ Excommunication ” and “ penance ” 
thus came to be temporal ecclesiastical sanctions of the moral 
law. As the graduation of these sanctions naturally became 
more minute, a correspondingly detailed classification of offences 
was rendered necessary, and thus a system of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence was gradually produced, somewhat analogous 
to that of Judaism. At the same time this tendency to make 
prominent a scheme of external duties has always been counter- 
acted in Christianity by the remembrance of its original antithesis 
to Jewish legalism. We find that this antithesis, as exaggerated 
by some of the Gnostic sects of the 2nd and 3rd centuries a.d., 
led, not merely to theoretical antinomianism, but even (if the 
chaises of their orthodox opponents are not entirely to be dis- 
credited) to gross immorality of conduct. A similar tendency 
has shown itself at other periods of church history. And though 
such antinomianism has always been sternly repudiated by the 
moral consciousness of Christendom, it has never been forgotten 
that “inwardness,” rightness of heart or spirit, is the pre- 
eminent characteristic of Christian goodness. It must not, of 
course, be supposed that the need of something more than mere 
fulfilment of external duty was ignored even by the later Judaism. 
Rabbinic erudition could not forget the repression of vicious 
desires in the tenth commandment, the stress laid in Deuteronomy 
on the necessity of service to God, or the inculcation by later 
prophets of humility and faith. “ The real and only Pharisee,” 
says the Talmud, “ is he who does the will of his Father l^cause 
he loves Him.’' But it remains true that the contrast with the 
“ righteousness of the scribes and pharisees ” has always served 
to mark the recjuirement of “ inwardness ” as a distinctive feature 
of the Christian code — an inwardness not merely negative, 
tending to the repression of vicious desires as well as vicious acts, 
but also involving a positive rectitude of the inner state of the 
soul. 

In this aspect Christianity invites comparison with Stoicism, 
and indeed with pagan ethical philosophy generally, if we 
except the hedonistic schools. Rightness of purpose, chrietimn 
preference of virtue for its own sake, suppression of mn 4 Pagan 
vicious desires, were made essential points by the inward- 
Aristotelians, who attached the most importance to 
outward circumstances In their view of virtue, no less than by 
the Stoics, to whom all outward things were indifferent. The 
fundamental differences between pagan and Christian ethics 
depend not on any difference in the value set on rightness of 
heart, but on different views of the essential form or conditions 
of this inward rightness. In neither case is it presented purely 
and simply as moral rectitude. By the pagan philosophers it 
was always conceived under the form of Knowledge or Wisdom, 
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it being inconceivable to all the schools sprung from Socrates 
that a man could truly know his own good and yet deliberately 
.choose anything else. This knowledge, as Aristotle held, might 
be permanently precluded by vicious habits, or temporarily 
obliterated by passion, but if present in the mind it must produce 
rightness of purpose. Or even if it were held with some of the 
Stoics that true wisdom was out of the reach of the best men 
actually living, it none the less remained the ideal condition 
of perfect human life. By Christian teachers, on the other hand, 
the inner springs of good conduct were generally conceived as 
Pmttb Faith and Love. Of these notions the former has a 
somewhat complex ethical import j it seems to blend 
several elements differently prominent in different minds. Its 
simplest and commonest meaning is that emphasized in the 
contrast of “ faith ” with “ sight ” ; where it signifies belief 
in the invisible divine order represented by the church, in the 
actuality of the law, the threats, the promises of God, in spite 
of all the influences in man’s natural life that tend to obscure 
this belief. Out of this contrast there ultimately grew an 
essentially different opposition between faith and knowledge 
or reason, according to which the theological basis of ethics was 
contrasted with the philosophical ; the theologians maintaining 
sometimes that the divine law is essentially arbitrary, the 
expression of will, not reason j more frequently that its reason- 
ableness is inscrutable, and that actual human reason should 
confine itself to examining the credentials of God’s messengers, 
and not the message itself. But in early Christianity this latter 
antithesis was as yet undeveloped ; faith means simply force 
in clinging to moral and religious conviction, whatever their 
rational grounds may be ; this force, in the Christian conscious- 
ness, being inseparably bound up with personal loyalty and 
trust towards Christ, the leader in the battle with evil, the ruler 
of the kingdom to be realized. So far, however, there is no 
ethical difference between Christian faith and that of Judaism, 
or its later imitation, Mahommedanism ; except that the 
personal affection of loyal trust is peculiarly stirred by the 
blending of human and divine natures in Christ, and the rule 
of duty impressively taught by the manifestation of his perfect 
life. A more distinctively Christian, and a more deeply moral, 
significance is given to the notion in the antithesis of faith ” 
and “ works.'’ Here faith means more than loyal acceptance 
of the divine law and reverent trust in the lawgiver ; it implies 
a consciousness, at once continually present and continually 
transcended, of the radical imperfection of all human obedience 
to the law, and at the same time of the irremissible condemnation 
which this imperfection entails. The Stoic doctrine of the 
worthlessness of ordinary human virtue, and the stem paradox 
that all offenders are equally, in so far as all are absolutely, 
guilty, find their counterparts in Christianity ; but the latter 
(maintaining this ideal severity in the moral standard, with an 
emotional consciousness of what is involved in it quite unlike 
that of the Stoic) overcomes its practical exclusiveness through 
faith. This faith, again, may be conceived in two modes, 
essentially distinct though usually combined. In one view it 
gives the believer strength to attain, by God’s supernatural aid 
or grace,” a goodness of which he is naturally incapable ; 
in the other view it gives him an assurance that, though he 
knows himself a sinner deserving of utter condemnation, a 
perfectly just God still regards him with favour on account of 
the perfect services and suffering of Christ. Of these views 
the former is the more catholic, more universally present in 
the Christian consciousness ; the latter more deeply penetrates 
the mystery of thfe, Atonement, as expounded in the Pauline 
epistles. 

But faith, however understood, is •rather an indispensable 
pre-requisite than the essential motive principle of Christian 
good conduct. This motive is supplied by the other 
central notion, love. On love depends the “ fulfilling 
of the law,” and the sole moral value of Christian duty — ^that 
is, on love to God, in the first place, which in its fullest develop- 
ment must spring from Christian faith ; and, secondly, love to 
all mankind, as the objects of divine love and sharers in the 


humanity ennobled by the incarnation. This derivative phil- 
anthropy characterizes the spirit in which all Christian perform- 
ance of social duty is to be done ; loving devotion to G^ being 
the fundamental attitude of mind that is to be maintained 
throughout the whole of the Christian’s life. But further, as 
regards abstinence from unlawful acts and desires 
prompting to them, we have to notice another form 
in which the inwardness of Christian morality manifests itself, 
which, though less distinctive, should yet receive attention in 
any comparison of Christian ethics with the view of Graeco- 
Roman philosophy. The profound horror with which the 
Christian’s conception of a suffering as well as an avenging 
divinity tended to make him regard all condemnable acts was 
tinged with a sentiment which we may perhaps describe as a 
ceremonial aversion moralized— the aversion, that is, to foulness 
or impurity. In Judaism, as in other, especially Oriental, 
religions, the natural dislike of material defilement has been 
elevated into a religious sentiment, and made to support a com- 
plicated system of quasi-sanitary abstinences and ceremonial 
purifications ; then, as the ethical element predominated in 
the Jewish religion, a moral symbolism was felt to reside in the 
ceremonial code, and thus aversion to impurity came to be a 
common form of the ethico-religious sentiment. Then, when 
Christianity threw off the Mosaic ritual, this religious sense of 
purity was left with no other sphere besides morality ; while, 
from its highly idealized character, it was peculiarly well adapted 
for that repression of vicious desires which Christianity claimed 
as its special function. 

The distinctive features of Christian ethics are obedience, 
unworldliness, benevolence, purity and humility, 

They are naturally connected with the more general p^rticu- 
characteristics just stated ; though many of them /«« 0/ 
may also be referred directly to the example and 
precepts of Christ, and in several cases they are clearly ” 
due to both causes, inseparably combined. 

1. We may notice, in the first place, that the conception of 
morality as a code which, if not in itself arbitrary, is yet to be 
accepted by men with unquestioning submission, tends naturally 
to bring into prominence the virtue of obedience to authority* 
just as the philosophic view of goodness as the realization of 
reason gives a special value to selj-determinaiion and independence 
(as wc see more clearly in the post-Aristotelian schools where 
ethics is distinctly separated from politics). 

2. Again, the opposition between the natural world and the 
spiritual order into which the Christian has been bom anew led 
not merely to a contempt equal to that of the Stoic for wealth, 
fame, power, and other objects of worldly pursuit, but also, 
for some time at least, to a comparative depreciation of the 
domestic and civic relations of the natural man. This tendency 
was exhibited most simply and generally in the earliest period 
of the church’s history. In the view of primitive Christians, 
ordinary human society was a world temporarily surrendered to 
Satanic rule, over which a swift and sudden destruction was 
impending ; in such a world the little band who were gathered 
in the ark of the church could have no part or lot, — the only 
attitude they could maintain was that of passive alienation. 
On the other hand, it was difficult practically to realize this 
alienation, and a keen sense of this difficulty induced the same 
hostility to the body as a clog and hindrance, that we find to 
some extent in Plato, but more fully developed in Neoplatonism, 
Neopythagoreanism, and other products of the mingling of 
Greek with Oriental thought. This® feeling is exhibited in the 
value set on fasting in the Christian church from the earliest 
times, and in an extreme form in the self-torments of later 
monasticism ; while Ixith tendencies, anti-worldlincss and anti- 
sensualism, seem to have combined in causing the preference of 
celibacy over marriage which is common to most early Christian 
writers.^ Patriotism, again, and the sense of civic duty, the 
most elevated of all social sentiments in the Graeco-Roman 
civilization, tended, under the influence of Christianity, either 
to expand itself into universal philanthropy, or to concentrate 

* E.g, Justin Martyr, Origen, TertuUian, Cyprian. 
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itseM on the ecclesiastical community. “ We recognize one 
commonwealth, the world/' says 7 'crtullian ; we know,” 
says Origen, “ that we have a fatherland founded by the word 
of God.” We might further derive from the general spirit of 
Qiristian unworldliness that repudiation of the secular modes 
of conflict, even in a righteous cause, which substituted a passive 
'patience and endurance for the ok! pagan virtue of courage, 
in whicli the active element was prominent. Here, however, 
we clearly trace the influence of Christ’s express prohibition of 
violent resistance to violence, and his inculcation, by example 
and precept, of a love that was to conquer even natural resent- 
ment. An extreme result of this influence is shown in Tertullian’s 
view, that no Christian could properly hold the ofllce of a secular 
magistrate in which he would have to doom to death, chains, 
imprisonment ; but even mose sober writers, such as Ambrose, 
extend Christian passivity so far as to preclude self-defence 
even against a murderous assault. The common sease of 
Christendom gradually shook off these extravagances ; but the 
reluctance to shed blood lingered long, and was hardly extin- 
guished even by the growing horror of heresy . We have a curious 
relic of this in the later times of ecclesiastical persecution, when 
the heretic was doomed to the stake that he might be punished 
in some manner “ short of bloodshed.” ^ 

3. It is, however, in the impulse given to practical l^eneficencc 
in all its forms, by the exaltation of love as the root of all virtues, 
that the most important influence of Christianity on 
" the particulars of civilized morality is to be found ; 
although the exact amount of this influence is here 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, since it merely carries further 
a development traceable in the history of pagan morality. This 
development appears when we compare the different post- 
Socratic systems of ethics. In Plato’s exposition of the different 
virtues there is no mention whatever of benevolence, although 
his writings .show a keen sense of the importance of friendship 
as an element of philosophic life, especially of the intense personal 
affection naturally arising between master and disciple. Aristotle 
goes somewhat further in recognizing the moral value of friend- 
ship (<ftL\ia) ; and though he considers that in its highest form 
it can be realized only by the fellowship of the wise and good, 
he yet extends the notion so as to include the domestic affections, 
and takes notice of the importance of mutual kindness in binding 
together all human societies. Still in his formal statement 
of the different virtues, positive beneficence is discernible only 
under the notion of “ li^rality,” in which form its excellence 
is hardly distinguished from that of graceful profusion in self- 
regarding expenditure (Ntc. Elh. iv. i). Cicero, on the other 
hand, in his paraphrase of a Stoic treatise on external duties 
(De officiis), ranks the rendering of positive services to other 
men as a chief department of social duty ; and the Stoics gener- 
ally recognized the universal fellowship and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such. Indeed, this recognition in 
later Stoicism is sometimes expressed with so much warmth 
of feeling as to be hardly distinguishable from Christian philan- 
thropy. Nor was this regard for h\jLmanity merely a doctrine 
of the school. Partly through the influence of Stoic and other 
Greek philosophy, partly from the natural expansion of human 
sympathies, the legislation of the Empire, during the first three 
centuries, shows a steady development in the direction of natural 
justice and humanity ; and some similar progress may be tmeed 
in the general tone of moral opinion. Still the utmost point that 
this development reached fell considerably short of the standard 
of Christian charity. Withdlit dwelling on the immense impetus 
given to the practice of social duty generally by the religion that 
made beneficence a form of divine service, and identified ” piety ” 
with “ pity/’ we have to put down as definite changes introduced 
by Christianity~^i) the severe condemnation and final suppres- 
sion of the pr^tice of exposu^ infants ; (2) effective abhorrence 
of l^e Wbarism of gladiat(Mrial combats ; (3) immediate moral 
rnitigation of slavery, and a s|rfng encouragement of emancipa- 
tion ; (4) great eiteipision of the eleemosynary provision made 
for the sick and the poor. As regards almsgiving, however — 
^ Gitm smgainU effustoneixu 


the importance of which has caused it to usurp, in modern 
languages, the general name of ‘‘ charity it ought to be 
observed that Christianity merely universalized a duty which 
has always been inculcated by Judaism, within the limits of 
the chosen people. 

4. The same may be said of the stricter regulation which 
Christianity enforced on the relations of the sexes ; except so 
far as the prohibition of divorce is concerned, and the stress 
laid on “ purity of heart ” as contrasted with merely outward 
chastity. 

5. Even the peculiarly Christian virtue of humility, which 
presents so striking a contrast to the Greek “ highmindedness,” 
was to some extent anticipated in the Rabbinic teaching. Its 
far greater prominence under the new dispensation may be 
partly referred to the express teaching and example of Christ ; 
partly, in so far as the virtue is manifested in the renunciation 
of external rank and dignity, or tl\e glory of merely secular 
gifts and acquirements, it is one aspect of the unworldliness 
which we have already noticed ; while the deeper humility 
that represses the claim of personal merit even in the saint 
belongs to tlie strict self-examination, the continual sense of 
imperfection, the utter reliance on strength not his own, which 
characterize the inner moral life of the Christian. Humility 
in this latter sense, “ before God,” is an essential condition of 
all truly Christian goodness. 

Wc have, however, yet to notice the enlargement of the sphere 
of ethics due to its close connexion with theology ; for while 
this added religious force and sanction to ordinary moral obliga- 
tions, it equally tended to impart a moral aspect to religious 
belief and worship. “ Duty to God as distinct from duty 
to man — had not been altogether unrecognized by pagan 
moralists ; but the rather dubious relations of even the more 
orthodox philosophy to the established polytheism liad generally 
prevented them from laying much stress upon it. Again, — just 
as the Stoics held wisdom to be indispensable to real rectitude 
of conduct, while at the same time they included under the 
notion of wisdom a grasp of physical as well as ethical truth, — 
so the similar emphasis laid on inwardness in Christian ethics 
caused orthodoxy or cxirrectness of religiou*s belief to be regarded 
as essential to goodness, and heresy as the most fatal of vices, 
corrupting as it did die very springs of Christian life. To the 
philosophers (with the single exception of Iflato), however, con- 
vinced as t^h^ were that the multitude must necessarily miss 
true well-being through their folly and ignorance, it could never 
occur to guard against these evils by any other method than that 
of providing philosophic instruction for the few ; whereas the 
Christian clergy, whose function it was to offer truth and eternal 
life to all mankind, naturally regarded theological misbelief 
as insidious preventible contagion. Indeed, their sense of its 
deadliness was so keen that, when they were at length able to 
control the secular administration, they rapidly overcame their 
aversion to bloodshed, and initiated that long series of religious 
persecutions to which we find no parallel in the pre-Christian 
civilization of Europe, It was not that Christian writers did 
not feel the difficulty of attributing criminality to sincere ignor- 
ance or error. But the difficulty is not really peculiar to theology ; 
and the theologians usually got over it (as some pliilosophers 
had surmounted a similar perplexity in the region of ethics 
proper) by supposing some latent or antecedent voluntary sin, 
of which the apparently involuntary heresy was the fearful 
fruit. 

Lastly, we must observe that,, in proportion as the legal con- 
ception of morality as a code of which the violation deserves 
supernatural punishment predominated over the philosophic 
view of ethics as the method for attaining natural felicity, the 
question of man’s freedom of will to obey the law necessarily 
became prominent. At the same time it cannot be broadly 
said that Christianity took a decisive side in the metaphysical 
controversy on free-will and necessity ; since, just as in Greek 
philosophy the need of maintaining freedom as the ground of 
responsibility clashes with the conviction tliat no one deliberately 
chooses his own harm, so in Christian ethics it dashes with the 
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attribution of all true human virtue to supernatural grace, as 
well os with the belief in divine foreknowledge. All we can say 
is that in the development of Christian thought the conflict of 
conceptions was far more profoundly felt, and far more serious 
efforts were made to evade or transcend it. 

In the preceding account of Christian morality, it has been 
already indicated that the characteristics delineated did not all 
exhibit themselves simultaneously to the same extent, 
perfect uniformity throughout the church. 
opinion Changes in the external condition of Christianity, 
inoarty the different degrees of civilisation in the societies 
of which it was the dominant religion, and the natural 
process of internal development, continually brought 
different features into prominence ; while again, the important 
ant^onisms of opinion within Cluristendom frequently involved 
ethical issues — even in the Eastern Church — until in the 4th 
century it began to be absorbed in the labour of a dogmatic 
construction. Thus, for example, the anti-secular tendencies 
of the new creed, to which Tertullian (160-220) gave violent 
and rigid expression, were exaggerated in the Montanist heresy 
which he ultimately joined ; on the other hand, Clement of 
Alexandria, in opposition to the general tone of liis age, main- 
tained the value of pagan philosophy for the development of 
Christian faith into true knowledge (Gnosis), and the value of 
the natural developnient of man through marriage for the normal 
perfecting of the Christian life. So again, there is a marked 
difference between the writers before Augustine and those that 
succeeded him in all that concerns the internal conditions of 
Christian morality. By Justin and other apologists the need of 
redemption, faith, grace Is indeed recognized, but the theological 
system depending on these notions is not sufficiently developed ^ 
to corac into even apparent antagonism with the freedom of the 
will. Christianity is for the most part conceived as essentially 
a proclamation through the Divine Word, to immortal beings 
gifted with free choice, of the true code of conduct sanctioned 
by eternal rewards and punisliments. This legalism contrasts 
strikingly with the efforts of pagan philosophy to exhibit virtue 
as its own reward ; and the contrast is triumphantly pointed 
out by more than one early Christian writer, Lactantius 
{drra 300 a.d,), for example, roundly declares that Plato and 
Aristotle, referring everything to this earthly life, “made 
virtue mere folly ” ; though himself maintaining, with pardon- 
able inconsistency, that man’s highest good did not consist in 
mere pleasure, but in the consciousness of the filial relation of 
the soul to God. It is plain, however, that on this external 
legalistic view of duty it was impossible to maintam a difference 
in kind between Christian and pagan morality j the philosopher’s 
conformity to the rules of chastity and beneficence, so far as 
it went, was indistinguishable from the saint’s. But when this 
inference was developed in the teaching of Pelagius, it was 
repudiated as heretical by the church, under the powerful 
leadership of Augustine (354-430) ; and the doctrine of man’s 
incapacity to obey God's law by his unaided moral 
aumum no. pressed to a point at which it was diffi- 

cult to reconcile it with the freedom of the will, .^gustine 
is fully aware of the theoretical indispensability of maintaining 
Free Will, from its logical connexion with human responsibility 
and divine justice ; but he considers that these latter points are 
sufficiently secured, if actual freedom of choice l^tween good and 
evil is allowed in the single case of our progenitor Adam.^ For 
since the natura seminalis from which all men were to arise 
already existed in Adam, in his voluntary preference of self 
to God, humanity chose evil once for all ; for which ante-natal 
guilt all men are justly condemned to perpetual absolute sinful- 

1 To show the crudity of the notion of redemption in early Christi- 
anity, it is sufficient to mention that many fathera represent Christ’s 
ransom as having been paid to the devil ; sometimes adding that by 
the concui^ent of Christ’s divinity under the vefi of humanity a 
certain deceit was (fairly) practised on the great deceiver. 

* It is to be observed that Augustine prefers to use " freedom 
not for the power of willing oitlier good or evil, but the power of 
willing good. The highest freedom, in his view, excludes the possi- 
bility of willing e^. 


ness and consequent punishment, unless they are elected by God’s 
unmerited race to share the benefits of Christ’s redemption. 
Without tliis grace it is impossible for man to obey the “ first 
greatest commandment ” of love to God ; and, this unfulfilled, 
he is guilty of the whole law, and is only free to choose between 
degrees of sin; his apparent external virtues have no moral 
value, since inner rightness of intention is wantir\g. ** All that • 
is not of faith is of sin " ; and faith and love are mutu^y 
involved and inseparable ; faith springs from the divinely 
imparted germ of love, which in its turn is developed by^ faith 
to its full strength, while from both united springJi hope, joyful 
yearning towards ultimate perfect fruition of the object of love. 
These three Augustine (after St l^aul) regards as the three 
essential elements of Christian virtue ; along with these he 
recognizes the fourfold division of virtue into pru^ce, temper- 
ance, courage and justice according to their traditional interpre- 
tation ; but he explains tliesc virtues to be in their true natures 
only the same love to God in different aspects or exercises. 
The uncompromising mysticism of iliis view may be at once 
compared and contrasted with the philosophical severity of 
Stoicism. Love of God in the former holds the same absolute 
and unique position as the sole element of moral worth in human 
action, which, as we have seen, was occupied by knowledge of 
Good in the latter ; and we may carry the parallel further by 
observing that in neither case is this severity in the abstract 
estimate of goodness necessarily connected with extreme rigidity 
in practical precepts. Indeed, an important part of Augustine’s 
work as a moralist lies in the reconciliation which he laboured 
to effect between the anti-worldly spirit of Christianity and the 
necessities of secular civilization. For example, we find him 
arguing for the legitimacy of judicial punishments and military 
service against an over-literal interpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount ; and he took an important part in giving currency 
to the distinction between evangelical “ counsels ” and “ com- 
mands,” and so defending the life of marriage and temperate 
enjoyment of natural good against the attacks of the more 
extravagant advocate of celibacy and self-abnegation ; although 
he fully admitted the superiority of the latter method of avoiding 
the contamination of sin. 

The attempt to Christianize the old Platonic list of virtues, 
which we have noticed in Augustine’s system, was probably 
due to the influence of his master Ambrose, in whose 
treatise De officiis ministrorum we find for the first 
time an exposition of Christian duty systematized on a plan 
borrowed from a pre-Christian mowdisl. It is interesting to 
compare Ambrose’s account of what subsequently came to be 
known as the “ four cardinal virtues ” with the corresponding 
delineations in Cicero’s ® De officiis which served the bishop as 
a model. Christian Wisdom, so far as it is speculative, is of 
course primarily theological ; it has God, as the highest truth, 
for its chief object, and is therefore necessarily grounded on 
faith. Christian Fortitude is essentially firmness in withstanding 
the seductions of good and evil fortune, resoluteness in the conflict 
perpetually waged against wickedness without carnal weapons — 
though Ambrose, with the Old Testament in his hand, will not 
quite relinquish the ordinary martial application of the term. 

' “ Temperantia ” retains the meaning of “observance of due 
measure” in all conduct, which it had in Cicero’s tr^tise ; 
though its notion is partly modified by being blended with the 
newer virtue of humility. Finally in the exposition of Christian 
’ Justice the Stoic doctrine of the natural union of all human 
Interests is elevated to the full height and intensity of evangelical 
* philanthropy ; the brethren are reminded that the earth was 
made by God a common possession of all, and are bidden to 
administer their means for the common benefit ; Ambrose, 
wc should obser\'e, is thoroughly aware of the fundamental 
union of these different virtues in Christianity, though he does 

3 Cicero’s works are unimportant in the history of ancient ethics, 
as their philosojihical matter was entirely borrowed from Greek 
treatises now lost ; but the influence exercised by them (especially 
bv the De oificiis) over medieval and even modem readers was very 
considerable. 
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not, like Augustine, resolve them all into the one central affection 
of love of God. 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Augustine, the four car- 
dinal virtues furnished a basis on which the systematic ethical 
theories of subsequent theologians were built. With 
• uHcmi" triad of Christian graces, Faith, Hope and 

moruUty Love, and the seven gifts of the Spirit (Isaiah xi. 2) 
lathB were often combined. In antithesis to this list, an 
enumeration of the “ deadly sins obtained currency. 
These were at first commonly reckoned as eight ; but 
a preference for mystical numbers characteristic of medieval 
theologians finally reduced them to seven. The statement 
of them is variously given, — Pride, Avarice, Anger, Gluttony, 
Unchastity, are found in all the lists ; the remaining two (or 
three) are variously selected from among Envy, Vainglory, and 
the rather singular sini Gloominess (tristiiia) and Languid 
Indifference {acidia or acedia, from Gr. aK^jSta). These latter 
notions show plainly, what indeed might be inferred from a 
study of the list as a whole, that it represents the moral experience 
of the monastic life, which for some centuries was more and more 
unquestioningly regarded as in a peculiar sense “ religious.” 
It should be observed that the (also Augustinian) distinction 
between ** deadly ” and “ venial ” sins had a technical reference 
to the quasi-jural administration of ecclesiastical discipline, 
which grew gradually more organized as the spiritual power of 
the church established itself amid the ruins of the Western 
empire, and slowly developed into the theocracy that almost 
dominated Europe during the latter part of the middle ages. 
“ Deadly ” sins were those for which formal ecclesiastical penance 
was held to be necessary, in order to save the sinner from eternal 
damnation ; for venial ” sins he might obtain forgiveness, 
through prayer, almsgiving, and the observance of the regular 
fasts. We find that “ penitential books ” for the use of the 
confessional, founded partly on traditional practice and partly 
on the express decrees of synods, come into general use m the 
7th century. At first they are little more than mere inventories 
of sins, with their appropriate ecclesiastical punishments ; 
gradually cases of conscience come to be discussed and decided, 
and the basis is laid for that system of casuistry which reached 
its full development in the 14th and 15th centuries. This 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and indeed the general relation of 
the church to the ruder races with which it had to deal during 
this period, necessarily tended to encourage a somewhat external 
view of morality. But a powerful counterpoise to this tendency 
was continually maintained by the fervid inwardness of Augus- 
tine, transmitted through Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, 
Alcuin.Hrabanus Maurus, and other writers of the philosophically 
barren period between the destruction of the Western empire 
and the rise of Scholasticism. 

Scholastic ethics, like scholastic philosophy, attained its 
completest result in the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. But 
^ brief account of the ethical part of his 
mor^t system, it will be well to notice the salient points in 
pbiio- the long and active discussion that led up to it. In 
the pantheistic system of L>igena (q.v.) (circa 810-877) 
the chief philosophic element is supplied by the influence of 
Plato and Plotinus, transmitted through an unknown author 
of the 5th century, who assumed the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Accordingly the ethical side of this doctrine has 
the same negative and ascetic character that we have observed 
in Neoplatonism. God is the only rdal Being ; evil is essentially 
unreal and incognizable ; file true aim of man’s life is to return 
to perfect union with God out of the degraded material existence 
into which he has fallen. This doctrine found little acceptance 
among Erigena’s contemporaries, and was certainly unorthodox 
enough to justify the condemnation which it subsequently 
received from Honorius III . ; but its influence, together with that 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius, had a considerable share in developing 
the more emotional orthodox inysticism of the 12th and 13th 
centuries; and Neoplatonism (or Platonism received through 
a Neoplatonic tradition) remained a distinct element in medieval 
thought, though obscured in the period of mature scholasticism 


I by the predominant influence of Aristotle. Passing on to Anselm 
I (1033-1109), we observe that the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin and man’s absolute need of unmerited grace is retained in 
his theory of salvation ; he also follows Augustme in defining 
freedom as the power not to sin ” ; though in saying that Adam 
fell “ spontaneously ” and “ by his free choice,” though not 
“ through its freedom,” he has implicitly made the distinction 
that Peter the Lombard afterwards expressly draws between 
the freedom that is opposed to necessity and freedom from the 
slavery to sin. Anselm further softens the statement of 
Augustinian predestinationism by explaining that the freedom 
to will is not strictly lost even by fallen man ; it is inherent in a 
rational nature, though since Adam’s sin it only exists potentially 
in humanity, except where it is made actual by grace. 

In a more real sense Abelard (1079-1142) tries to establish 
the connexion between man’s ill desert and his free consent. 
He asserts that the inherited propensity to evil is not strictly 
a sin, which is only committed when the conscious self yields 
to vicious inclination. With a similar stress on the self-conscious 
side of moral action, he argues that rightness of conduct depends 
solely on the intention, at one time pushing this doctrine to the 
paradoxical assertion that all outward acts as such are indiffer- 
ent.^ In the same spirit, under the reviving influence of ancient 
philosophy (with which, however, he was imperfectly acquainted 
and the relation of which to Christianity he extravagantly 
misunderstood), he argues that the old Greek moralists, as 
inculcating a disinterested love of good — ^and so implicitly love 
of God as the highest good — were really nearer to Christianity 
than Judaic legalism was. Nay, further, he required that 
the Christian “ love to God ” should be regarded as pure only if 
purged from the self-regarding desire of the happiness which 
God gives. The general tendency of Abelard’s thought was 
suspiciously regarded by contemporary orthodoxy ; - and the 
over-subtlety of the last-mentioned distinction provoked 
vehement replies from orthodox mystics of the age. Thus, 
Hugo of St Victor (1077-1141) argues that all love is necessarily 
so far ” interested ” that it involves a desire for union with the 
beloved ; and since eternal happiness consists in this union, 
it cannot truly be desired apart from God ; while Bernard of 
Clairvaux (iogi-1153) wi^re elaborately distinguishes four 
stages by which the soul is gradually led from (i) merely self- 
regarding desire for God’s aid in distress, to (2) love him for his 
loving-kindness to it, then also (3) for his absolute goodness, 
until (4) in rare moments this love for himself alone becomes 
the sole all-absorbing affection. This controversy Peter the 
Lombard endeavoured to compose by the scholastic art of 
taking distinctions, of which he was a master. In his treatise, 
Libri sententiarum, mainly based on Augustinian doctrine, we 
find a distinct softening of the antithesis between nature and 
grace and an anticipation of the union of Aristotelian and 
Christian thought, which was initiated by Albert the Great and 
completed by Thomas Aquinas. 

The moral philosophy of Aquinas is Aristotelianism with a 
Neoplatonic tinge, interpreted and supplemented by a view of 
Christian dogma derived chiefly from Augustine. All 
action or movement of all things irrational as well as 
rational is directed towards some end or good, — that 
is, really and ultimately towards God himself, the ground and 
first cause of all being, and unmoved principle of all movement. 
This universal though unconscious striving after God, since he 
is essentially intelligible, exhibits itself in its highest form in 
rational beings as a desire for knowledge of him ; such know- 
ledge, however, is beyond all ordinary exercise of reason, and 
may be only partially revealed to man here below. Thus the 
sutnmum bonum for m^p is objectively God, subjectively the 
happiness to be derived from loving vision of his perfections ; 
although there is a lower kind of happiness to be realized here 

* Abelard afterwards retracted this view, at least in its extreme 
form ; and in fact does not seem to have been fully conscious of the 
difference between (i) unfulfilled intention to do an act objectively 
right, and (2) intention to do what is merely believed by the agent 
to be right. 

^ He was condemned by two synods, in 1121 and 1140. 
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below in a normal human existence of virtue and friendship, 
with mind and body sound and whole and properly trained for 
the needs of life. The higher happiness is given to man by free- 
grace of God ; but it is given to those only whose heart is right, 
and as a reward of virtuous actions. Passing to consider what 
actions are virtuous, we first observe generally that the morality 
of an act is in part, but only in part, determined by its particular 
motive ; it partly depends bn its external object and circum- 
stances, which render it either objectively in harmony with the 
order of reason or the reverse. In the classification of 
particular virtues and vices we can distinguish very clearly 
the elements supplied by the different teachings which Aquinas 
has imbibed. He fallows Aristotle closely in dividing the 
“ natural ” virtues into intellectual and moral, giving his 
preference to the former class, and the intellectual again into 
speculative and practical ; in distinguishing within the specu- 
lative class the “ intellect ” that is conversant with principles, 
the “ science ” that deduces conclusions, and the “ wisdom 
to which belongs the whole process of knowing the sublimest 
objects of knowledge ; and in treating practical wisdom as 
inseparably connected with moral virtues, and therefore in a 
sense moral. His distinction among moral virtues of the 
justice that renders others their due from the virtues that control 
the appetites and passions of the agent himself, represents his 
interpretation of the Nicotnachean Ethics ; while his account 
of these latter virtues is a simple transcript of Aristotle’s, just 
as his division of the non-rational element of the soul into 
concupiscible ” and “ irascible is the old Platonic one. In 
arranging his list, however, he defers to the established doctrine 
of the four cardinal virtues (derived from lUato and the Stoics 
through (’icero) ; accordingly, the Aristotelian ten have to 
stand under the higher genera of (i) the prudence which gives 
reasoned rules of conduct, (2) the temperance which restrains 
misleading desire, and (3) the fortitude that resists misleading 
fear of dangers or toils. But before these virtues arc ranked 
the three “ theologic ” virtues, faith, love and hope, super- 
naturally instilled ” by God, and directly relating to him as 
their object. By faith we obtain that part of our knowledge of 
God which is beyond the range of mere natural wisdom or 
philosophy ; naturally (r.g.), we can know God’s existence, but 
not his trinity in unity, though philosophy is useful to defend 
this and other revealed verities ; and it is essential for the soul’s 
welfare that all articles of the Christian creed, however little 
they can be known by natural reason, should be apprehended 
through faith ; the Christian who rejects a single article loses 
hold altogether of faith and of God, Faith is the substantial 
basis of all Christian morality, but without love — the essential 
form of all the Christian virtues — it is “ formless ” (mformts). 
Christian love is conceived (after Augustine) as primarily love 
to God (beyond the natural yearning of the creature after its 
ultimate good), which expands into love towards all God’s 
creatures as created by him, and so ultimately includes even 
self-love. But creatures are only to be loved in their purity 
as created by God ; all that is bad in them must be an object 
of hatred till it is destroyed. In the classification of sins the 
Christian clement predominates ; still we find the Aristotelian 
vices of excess and defect, along with the modern divisions into 
“sins against God, neighbour and .self,” “mortal and venial 
sins,” and so forth. 

From the notion of sin— treated in its jural aspect— Aquinas 
passes naturally to the discussion of Law. The exposition of 
this conception presents to a great extent the same matter 
that was dealt with by the exposition of moral virtues, but in a 
different form ; the prominence of which may perhaps be 
attributed to the growing influence of Roman jurisprudence, 
which attained in the 12 th century so rapid and brilliant a 
revival in Italy. This side of Thomas’s system is specially 
important, since it is just this blending of theological conceptions 
wiffi the abstract theory of the later Roman law that gave the 
starting-point for independent ethical thought in the modem 
world. Under the general idea of law, defined as an “ ordinance 
of reason for the common good, promulgated by him who has 
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charge of the community,” Thomas distinguishes (i) the eternal 
law or regulative reason of God which embraces all his creatures, 
rational and irrational ; (2) “ natural law,” being that part of 
the eternal law that relates to rational creatures as such ; (3) 
human law, which properly consists of more particular deductions 
from natural law particularized and adapted to the varying 
circumstances of actual communities ; (4) divine law specially 
revealed to man. As regards natural law, he teaches that God 
has implanted in the human mind a knowledge of its immutable 
general principles ; and not only knowledge, but a, disposition, 
to which he applies the peculiar scholastic name synderesis} 
that unerringly prompts to the realiz<ition of these principles in 
conduct, and protests against their violation. All acts of natural 
virtue are implicitly included within the scope of this law of 
nature; but in the application of its principles to particular 
cases — ^to which the term “ conscience ” should be restricted 
— ^man’s judgment is liable to err, the light of nature being 
obscured and perverted by bad education and custom. Human 
law is required, not merely to determine the details for which 
natural law gives no intuitive guidance, but also to supply the 
force necessary for practically securing, among imperfect men, 
the observance of the most necessary rules of mutual behaviour. 
The rules of this law must be cither deductions from principles 
of natural law, or determinations of particulars which it leaves 
indeterminate ; a rule contrary to nature could not be valid 
as law at all. Human law, however, can deal with outward 
conduct alone, and natural law, as we have seen, is liable to be 
vague and obscure in particular applications. Neither natural 
nor human law, moreover, takes ii\to account that supernatural 
happiness which is man’s highest end. Hence they need to be 
supplemented by a special revelation of divine law. This 
revelation is distinguished into the law of the old covenant and 
the law of the gospel ; the latter of these is producti\ e as well 
as imperative since it carries with it the divine grace that makes 
its fulfilment possible. We have, however, to distinguish in the 
case of the gospel betw-een (i) absolute commands and (2) 
“ counsels,” which latter recommend, without jiositively ordering 
the monastic life of poverty, celibacy and obedience as the best 
method of effectively turning the will from earthly to heavenly 
things. 

But how far is man able to attain either natural or Christian 
perfection? This is the part of Thomas’s system in which the 
cohesion of the different elements seems weakest. He is scarcely 
aware that his Aristotelianized Christianity inevitably combines 
two different difficulties in dealing with this^question : first, the 
old pagan difficulty of reconciling the proposition that will is a 
rational desire always directed towards apparent good, with the 
freedom of choice between good and evil that the jural view of 
morality seems to require ; and, secondly, the Christian difficulty 
of harmonizing this latter notion with the absolute dependence 
on divine grace which the religious consciousness affirms. The 
latter difficulty Thomas, like many of his predecessors, avoids 
by supposing a “ co-operation ” of free-will and grace, but the 
former he does not fully meet. It is against this part of his 
doctrines that the most important criticism, in ethics, of his 
rival Duns Scotus {c, 1 266-1308) was directed. He 
urged that will could not be really free if it were bound 
to reason, as Thomas (after Aristotle) conceives it; 
a really free choice must be perfectly indeterminate between 
reason and unreason. Scotus consistently maintained that the 
divine will is similarly independent oi reason, and that the 
divine ordering of the world is to be conceived os absolutely 
arbitrary. On this point he was followed by the acute intellect 
of William of Occam (d. c. 1347). This doctrine is 
obviously hostile to all reasoned morality ; and in 
fact, notwithstanding the dialectical ability of Scotus 
and Occam, the work of Thomas remained indubitably the 
crowning result of the great constructive effort of medieval 
philosophy. The effort was, indeed, foredoomed to failure, 
since it attempted the impossible task of framing a coherent 

1 Synderesis (Gr. from <ryi'riy|9c?i«, to watch closely, observe) 

is used in this sense in Jerome (Com. in Etsk. i. 4-io)» 
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system out of the heterogeneous data furnished by Scripture, 
the fathers, the church and Aristotle— equally unqu^tioned, 
if not equally venerated, authorities. Whatever philosophic 
quality is to be found in the work of Thomas belongs to it in 
spite of, not in consequence of, its method. Still, its influence has 
• l^n great and long-enduring, — ^in the Catliolic church primarily, 
but indirectly among l^rotestants, especially in England, since 
the famous first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is to a 
great extent taken from the Summa ikoologiae. 

Partly in conscious antagonism to the schoolmen, yet with 
dose affinity to the central ethico-theological doctrine whidi 
they read out of or into Aristotle, the mystical manner 
tht^ught continued to maintain itself in the church. 
Philosophically it rested upon Neoplatonism, but 
its development in strict connexion with Christian orthodoxy 
begins in the 12th ccnttiry with Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo 
of St Victor. It blended the Christian element of love with the 
ecstatic vision of Plotinus, sometimes giving the former a decided 
predominance. In its more moderate form, keeping wholly 
within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, this mysticism is 
represented by Bonaventura and Gerson ; while it appears more 
independent and daringly constructive in the German Eckhart, 
advancing in some of his followers to open breach with tlie 
church, and even to practical immorality. 

In the brief account above given of the general ethical view 
of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made of the detailed 
discussion of particular duties included in the Summa 
iheologiae ; in which, for the most part, an excellent 
combination of moral elevation with sobriety of judgment is 
shown, though on certain points the scholastic pediatry of 
definition and distinction is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. As the properly philo.sophic interest of scholasticism 
faded in the 14th and 15th centuries, the quasi-legal treatment 
of morality come again into prominence, borrowing a good deal 
of matter from Thomas and other schoolmen. One result of 
this was a marked development and systematization of casuistry. 
The best known Summae casuum conscientiacy compiled for 
the conduct of auricular confession, belong to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The oldest, the Asiesana, from Asti in Piedmont, is 
arranged as a kind of text-book of morality on a scholastic Imsis ; 
later manuals are merely lists of questions and answers. It was 
inevitable that, in proportion as this casuistry assumed the 
character of a systematic penal jurisprudence, its precise deter- 
mination of the limits between the prohibited and the allowable, 
with all doubtful points closely scrutinized and illustrated by 
fictitious cases, would have a tendency to weaken the moral 
sensibilities of ordinary minds ; the greater the industry spent 
in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities, the greater 
necessarily became the number of points on which doctors 
disagreed ; and the central authority that might have repressed 
serious divergences was wanting in the period of moral weakness ^ 
that the church went through after the death of Boniface VIIL 
A plain man perplexed by such disagreements might naturally 
hold that any opinion maintained by a pious and orthodox 
writer must be a safe one to follow ; and thus \^'eak consciences 
were subtly tempted to seek the support of authority for some 
desired relaxation of a moral rule. It does not, however, appear 
that this danger assumed formidable proportions until after the 
Reformation ; when, in the struggle made by the Catholic 
church to recover its hold on the world, the principle of authority 
was, as it were, forced in|o keen, balanced and prolonged conflict 
with that of reliance on private judgment. To the Jesuits, the 
foremost champions in this struggle, it seemed indis- 
jnuUa, P«nsable that tiie confessional sltould be made attrac- 
tive ; for this' purpose ecclesiastico-moral law must be 
somehow “ s^commodated to worldly needs ; and the theory 
of “ Probabilism ” jsupplied a plausible method for effecting 
this accommodation. Thc^heory proceeded thus : A layman 
could not be expected to eXimiine minutely into a point on which 

* The refusal of the council of Constance to condemn Jean Petit's 
advocacy of assassination is a striking exao^le of this weakness. Cf. 
Milman, Lot. Christt book xlii. c. 9. 


the learned differed ; therefore he could not fairly be blamed 
for following any opinion that rested on the authority of even 
a single doctor ; therefore his confessor must be authorized to 
hold him guiltless if any such “ probable opinion could be 
produced in his favour; nay, it was his duty to suggest such 
an opinion, even though opposed to his own, if it would relieve 
the conscience under his charge from a depressing burden. 
The results to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest 
desire to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
reveakd to the world in the immortal Lettres provinciales of 
Pascal. 

In tracing the devebpment of casuistry we have been carried 
beyond the great crisis through which Western Christianity 
passed in the i6th century. The Reformation which 
Luther initiated may be viewed on several Bides, 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and tnumitioa 
effects. It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic tooiotftm 
Christianity against the elaborate system of a corrupt 
hierarchy, the teaching of Scripture alone against the 
commentaries of the fathers and the traditions of the 
church, the right of private judgment against the dictation of 
ecclesiastical authority, the individual responsibility of every 
human soul before God in opposition to the papal control over 
purgatorial punisliments, which had led to the revolting degrada- 
tion of venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis 
between Christianity and Jewish legalism, it maintained the in- 
wardness of faith to be the .sole way to eternal life, in contrast to 
the outwardness of works ; returning to Augustine, and expressing 
his spirit m a new formula, to resist the Neo-Pelagianism that had 
gradually developed itself within the apparent Augustinianism of 
the church, it maintained the total corruption of human nature, 
as contrasted with that “ congruity by which, according to the 
schoolmen, divine grace was to be earned ; renewing the fervent 
humility of St Paul, it enforced the universal and absolute 
imperativeness of all Christian duties, and the inevitable un- 
worthincss of all Christian obedience, in opposition to the theory 
that “ condign ” merit might be gained by “ supererogatory ” 
conformity to evangelical “ counsels.” It will be seen that these 
changes, however profoundly important, were, ethically con- 
sidered, either negative or quite general, relating to the tone 
and attitude of mind in which all duty should be done. As 
regards all positive matter of duty and virtue, and most of the 
prohibitive code for ordinary men, the tradition of Christian 
teaching was carried on substantially unchanged by the Reformed 
churches. Even the old method of casuistiy was maintained “ 
during the i6th and 17th centuries; though Scriptural texts, 
interpreted and supplemented by the light of natural reason, 
now furnished the sole principles on which cases of conscience 
were decided. 

In the 17th century, however, the interest of this quasi-legal 
treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical studies 
of educated minds were occupied with the attempt, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an independent 
philosophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of 
this attempt was only indirectly due to the Reformation ; it is 
rather to be connected with the more extreme reaction from the 
medieval religion which was partly caused by, partly expressed in, 
that enthusiastic study of the remains of old pagan culture that 
spread from Italy over Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries. 
To this “ humanism ” the Reformation seemed at first more 
hostile than the Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to which 
this latter had allowed itself to become paganized by the Renais- 
sance was one of the points that especially roused the Reformers’ 
indignation. Not the less important is the indirect stimulus 
given by the Reformation towards the development of a moral 
philosophy independent alike of Catholic and Protestant assump- 
tions. Scholasticism, while reviving philosophy as a handmaid 
to theology, had metamorphosed its method into one resembling 
that of its mistress ; thus shackling the renascent intellectu^ 

• As the cldef English casensts we may mention Perkins, Hall, 
Saademon, as well as the more eminent Jeremy Taylor, whose 
Ductof dubitantium appeared in i66o« 
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activity which it stimulated by the double bondage to Amtotle 
and to the church. When the Refarmation shook the traditional 
•authority in one d^Mortment, the blow was necessarily felt in 
the other. Not twenty years after Luther’s defiance of the pope, 
the startling thesis- “ that all that Aristotle taught was false ” 
was prosperously maintained by the youthful Ramus before the 
university of Paris ; and almost contemporaneously the group 
of remarkable thinkers in Italy who heralded the dawn of modem 
physical science — Cardanus, Telesio, Patrizzi, Campanella, Bruno 
*^began to propound their Aristotelian theories of the con- 
stitution of the physical universe. It was to be foreseen that a 
similar assertion of independence would make itself heard in 
ethics also ; and, indeed, amid the clash of dogmatic convictions, 
and the variations of private judgment, it was natural to seek for 
an ethical method that might claim universal acceptance from 
all sects. 

C. Modern Ethics. — ^The need of such independent principles 
was most strongly felt in the region of man’s civil and political 
Omtiw relations, especially the mutual relations of com- 
munities. Accordingly we find that modem ethical 
controversy began in a discussion of the law of nature. Albericus 
Gentilis and Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) were the 

first to give a systematic account. Natural law, according to 
Grotius and other writers of the age, is that part of divine law 
which follows from the essential nature of man, who is •distin- 
guished from animals by his “ appetite ” for tranquil association 
with his fellows, and his tendency to act on general principles. It 
is therefore as unalterable, even by God himself, as the truths 
of mathematics, although its effect may be overmled in any 
particular case by an express command of God ; hence it is 
cognizable a priori^ from the abstract consideration of human 
nature, though its existence may be known a posteriori also from 
its universal acceptance in human societies. The conception, 
as we have seen, was taken from the later Roman jurists ; by 
them, however, the law of nature was conceived as something 
that underlay existing law, and was to be looked for through it, 
though it might ultimately supersede it, and in the meanwhile 
represented an ideal standard, by which improvements in 
legislation were to be guided. Still the language of the jurists 
in some passages (cf. InsL of Justinian, ii. i, 2) clearly implied 
a period of human history in which men were governed by 
natural law alone, prior to the institution of civil society. 
Posidonius had identified this period with the mythical “ golden 
age ” ; and such ideas easily coalesced with the narrative in 
Genesis. Thus there had become current the conception of a 
state of nature ” in which individuals or single faniilies lived 
side by side — under none other than those “ natural ” laws which 
prohibited mutual injury and interference in the free use of the 
goods of the earth common to all, and upheld parental authority, 
fidelity of wives, and the obser\'ance of compacts freely made. 
This conception Grotius took, and gave it additional force and 
solidity by using the principles of this natural law for the 
determination of international rights and duties, it being obvious 
that independent nations, in their corporate capacities, were 
still in that '' state of nature ” in their mutual relations. It was 
not, of course, assumed that these laws were universally obeyed ; 
indeed, one point with which Grotius is especially concerned 
is the natural right of private war, arising out of the violation 
of more primary rights. Still a general observance was involved 
in the idea of a natural law as a “ dictate of right reason indicating 
the agreement or disagreement of an act with man’s rational and 
social nature ” ; ai).d we may observe that it tos especially 
necessary to asstime such a general observance in the case of 
contracts, since it was by an express or tacit pact ” that 
the right of property (as distinct from^the mere right to non- 
interference during use) was held by him to have been instituted. 
A similar “ fundamental pact ” had long been generally regarded 
as the normal origin of legitimate sovereignty. 

The ideas above expressed were not peculiar to Grotius ; 
in particular the doctrine of the “ fundamental pact ” as the 
jural basis of government had long been maintained, especially 
in England, where the constitution historically established 
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readily suggested such a compact. At the same time the rapid 
and remarkable success of Grotius’s treatise {De jure belli et 
pads) brought his view of Natural Right into prominence, and 
suggested such questions as— What is man’s uhimate reason 
for obeying these laws ? Wherein exactly docs this their agree- 
ment with his rational and social nature consist ? How far, and 
in what sense, is his nature really social ? ” 

It was the answer which Hobbes (1588-1679) ^ve to these 
fundamental questions that suppli^ the starting-point for 
independent ethical philosophy in England. The 
nature of this answer was determined by the psycho- 
logical views to which Hobbes had been led, possibly to some 
extent under the influence of Bacon, ^ partly- perhaps through 
association with his younger contemporary Gassendi, who, in 
two treatises, published between the appearance of Hobbes’s 
De cive (1642) and that of the Leviathan (1651), endeavoured to 
revive interest in Epicurus. Hobbes’s psychology is in the first 
place materialistic ; he holds, that is, that in any of the psycho- 
physical phenomena of human nature tlie reality is a material 
process of which the mental feeling is a mere “ appearancse.” 
Accordingly he regards pleasure as essentially motion helping 
vital action,” and pain as motion “ hindering ” h. There is no 
logical connexion between this theory and the doctrine that 
appetite of desire has always pleasure (or the absence of pain) for 
its object ; but a materialist, framing a system of pychology, 
will naturally direct his attention to the impulses arising out of 
bodily wants, whose obvious end is the preservation of the agent’s 
organism ; and this, together with a philosophic wish to simplify, 
may lead him to the conclusion that all human impulses are 
similarly self-regarding. This, at any rate, is Hobbes's cardinal 
doctrine in moral psychology, that each man’s appetites or 
desires are naturally directed either to the preservation of his 
life, or to that heightening of it which he feels as pleasure ^ 
Hobbes does not distinguish instinctive from deliberate pleasure- 
seeking ; and he confidently resolves the most apparently 
unselfish emotions into phases of self-regard. Pity he finds to 
be grief for the calamity of others, arising from imagination 
of the like calamity befalling oneself; what we admire with 
seeming disinterestedness as beautiful {pulchrum) is really 
** pleasure in promise ” ; when men are not immediately seeking 
present pleasure, they desire power as a means to future pleasure, 
and thus have a derivative delight in the exercise of power that 
prompts to what we call benevolent action. Since, then, all the 
voluntary actions of men tend to their own preservation or 
pleasure, it cannot be reasonable to aim 'at anything else ; in 
fact, nature rather than reason fixes this as the end of human 
action ; it is reason’s function to show the means. Hence if we 
ask why it is reasonable for any individual to observe the rules 
of social behaviour that are commonly called moral, the answer 
is obvious that this is only indirectly reasonable, as a means to 
his own preservation or pleasure. It is not, however, in this, 
which is only the old Cyrenaic or Epicurean answer, that the 
distinctive point of Hobbism lies. It is rather in the doctrine 
that even this indirect reasonableness of the most fundamental 
moral rules is entirely conditional on their general observance, 
which cannot be secured apart from government. For example, 
it is not reasonable for me to perform my share of a contract, 
unless I have reason for believing that the other party will per- 
form his ; and this I cannot have, except in a society in which 
he will be punished for non-performance. Thus the ordinary 
rules of social behaviour are only hypothetically obligatory : 
they are actualized by the establishment of a “ common power ” 

* This influence was not exercised in the region of ethics. Bacon*s 
brief outline of moral philosophy (in the Advancement of learning, 
ii. 20-22) is highly pregnant and suggestive. But Bacon's great ta^ 
of reforming Rcientific method was one which, as he conceived it, left 
morals on one side ; he never made any serious effort to reduce his 
othical views to a coherent system, methodically reasoned on an 
independent basis. The outline given in the Advancement was never 
flOea in, and does not seem to have had any effect on the subsequent 
course of otliical speculation. 

^ Ho oven hientiiies the desire with the pleasure, apparently re- 
gazxling the stir of appetite and that of fmition as two parts of the 
same “ motion.” 
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system out of the heterogeneous data furnished by Scripture, 
the fathers, the church and Aristotle— equally unqu^tioned, 
if not equally venerated, authorities. Whatever philosophic 
quality is to be found in the work of Thomas belongs to it in 
spite of, not in consequence of, its method. Still, its influence has 
• l^n great and long-enduring, — ^in the Catliolic church primarily, 
but indirectly among l^rotestants, especially in England, since 
the famous first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is to a 
great extent taken from the Summa ikoologiae. 

Partly in conscious antagonism to the schoolmen, yet with 
dose affinity to the central ethico-theological doctrine whidi 
they read out of or into Aristotle, the mystical manner 
tht^ught continued to maintain itself in the church. 
Philosophically it rested upon Neoplatonism, but 
its development in strict connexion with Christian orthodoxy 
begins in the 12th ccnttiry with Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo 
of St Victor. It blended the Christian element of love with the 
ecstatic vision of Plotinus, sometimes giving the former a decided 
predominance. In its more moderate form, keeping wholly 
within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, this mysticism is 
represented by Bonaventura and Gerson ; while it appears more 
independent and daringly constructive in the German Eckhart, 
advancing in some of his followers to open breach with tlie 
church, and even to practical immorality. 

In the brief account above given of the general ethical view 
of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made of the detailed 
discussion of particular duties included in the Summa 
iheologiae ; in which, for the most part, an excellent 
combination of moral elevation with sobriety of judgment is 
shown, though on certain points the scholastic pediatry of 
definition and distinction is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. As the properly philo.sophic interest of scholasticism 
faded in the 14th and 15th centuries, the quasi-legal treatment 
of morality come again into prominence, borrowing a good deal 
of matter from Thomas and other schoolmen. One result of 
this was a marked development and systematization of casuistry. 
The best known Summae casuum conscientiacy compiled for 
the conduct of auricular confession, belong to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The oldest, the Asiesana, from Asti in Piedmont, is 
arranged as a kind of text-book of morality on a scholastic Imsis ; 
later manuals are merely lists of questions and answers. It was 
inevitable that, in proportion as this casuistry assumed the 
character of a systematic penal jurisprudence, its precise deter- 
mination of the limits between the prohibited and the allowable, 
with all doubtful points closely scrutinized and illustrated by 
fictitious cases, would have a tendency to weaken the moral 
sensibilities of ordinary minds ; the greater the industry spent 
in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities, the greater 
necessarily became the number of points on which doctors 
disagreed ; and the central authority that might have repressed 
serious divergences was wanting in the period of moral weakness ^ 
that the church went through after the death of Boniface VIIL 
A plain man perplexed by such disagreements might naturally 
hold that any opinion maintained by a pious and orthodox 
writer must be a safe one to follow ; and thus \^'eak consciences 
were subtly tempted to seek the support of authority for some 
desired relaxation of a moral rule. It does not, however, appear 
that this danger assumed formidable proportions until after the 
Reformation ; when, in the struggle made by the Catholic 
church to recover its hold on the world, the principle of authority 
was, as it were, forced in|o keen, balanced and prolonged conflict 
with that of reliance on private judgment. To the Jesuits, the 
foremost champions in this struggle, it seemed indis- 
jnuUa, P«nsable that tiie confessional sltould be made attrac- 
tive ; for this' purpose ecclesiastico-moral law must be 
somehow “ s^commodated to worldly needs ; and the theory 
of “ Probabilism ” jsupplied a plausible method for effecting 
this accommodation. Thc^heory proceeded thus : A layman 
could not be expected to eXimiine minutely into a point on which 

* The refusal of the council of Constance to condemn Jean Petit's 
advocacy of assassination is a striking exao^le of this weakness. Cf. 
Milman, Lot. Christt book xlii. c. 9. 


the learned differed ; therefore he could not fairly be blamed 
for following any opinion that rested on the authority of even 
a single doctor ; therefore his confessor must be authorized to 
hold him guiltless if any such “ probable opinion could be 
produced in his favour; nay, it was his duty to suggest such 
an opinion, even though opposed to his own, if it would relieve 
the conscience under his charge from a depressing burden. 
The results to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest 
desire to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
reveakd to the world in the immortal Lettres provinciales of 
Pascal. 

In tracing the devebpment of casuistry we have been carried 
beyond the great crisis through which Western Christianity 
passed in the i6th century. The Reformation which 
Luther initiated may be viewed on several Bides, 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and tnumitioa 
effects. It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic tooiotftm 
Christianity against the elaborate system of a corrupt 
hierarchy, the teaching of Scripture alone against the 
commentaries of the fathers and the traditions of the 
church, the right of private judgment against the dictation of 
ecclesiastical authority, the individual responsibility of every 
human soul before God in opposition to the papal control over 
purgatorial punisliments, which had led to the revolting degrada- 
tion of venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis 
between Christianity and Jewish legalism, it maintained the in- 
wardness of faith to be the .sole way to eternal life, in contrast to 
the outwardness of works ; returning to Augustine, and expressing 
his spirit m a new formula, to resist the Neo-Pelagianism that had 
gradually developed itself within the apparent Augustinianism of 
the church, it maintained the total corruption of human nature, 
as contrasted with that “ congruity by which, according to the 
schoolmen, divine grace was to be earned ; renewing the fervent 
humility of St Paul, it enforced the universal and absolute 
imperativeness of all Christian duties, and the inevitable un- 
worthincss of all Christian obedience, in opposition to the theory 
that “ condign ” merit might be gained by “ supererogatory ” 
conformity to evangelical “ counsels.” It will be seen that these 
changes, however profoundly important, were, ethically con- 
sidered, either negative or quite general, relating to the tone 
and attitude of mind in which all duty should be done. As 
regards all positive matter of duty and virtue, and most of the 
prohibitive code for ordinary men, the tradition of Christian 
teaching was carried on substantially unchanged by the Reformed 
churches. Even the old method of casuistiy was maintained “ 
during the i6th and 17th centuries; though Scriptural texts, 
interpreted and supplemented by the light of natural reason, 
now furnished the sole principles on which cases of conscience 
were decided. 

In the 17th century, however, the interest of this quasi-legal 
treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical studies 
of educated minds were occupied with the attempt, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an independent 
philosophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of 
this attempt was only indirectly due to the Reformation ; it is 
rather to be connected with the more extreme reaction from the 
medieval religion which was partly caused by, partly expressed in, 
that enthusiastic study of the remains of old pagan culture that 
spread from Italy over Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries. 
To this “ humanism ” the Reformation seemed at first more 
hostile than the Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to which 
this latter had allowed itself to become paganized by the Renais- 
sance was one of the points that especially roused the Reformers’ 
indignation. Not the less important is the indirect stimulus 
given by the Reformation towards the development of a moral 
philosophy independent alike of Catholic and Protestant assump- 
tions. Scholasticism, while reviving philosophy as a handmaid 
to theology, had metamorphosed its method into one resembling 
that of its mistress ; thus shackling the renascent intellectu^ 

• As the cldef English casensts we may mention Perkins, Hall, 
Saademon, as well as the more eminent Jeremy Taylor, whose 
Ductof dubitantium appeared in i66o« 
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(1672), though written like More’s in Latin, is yet in its ethical 
matter thoroughly modem. Cumberland is a thinker both original 
Cumhr comprehensive, and, in spite of defects in style and 
/«* clearness, he is noteworthy as having been the first to 
lay down that “ regard for the common good of all ” 
is the supreme rule of morality or law of nature. So far he may 
be fairly called the precursor of later utilitarianism. His funda- 
mental principle and supreme “ Law of Nature ” is thus stated : 
“The greatest possible benevolence of every rational agent 
towards all the rest constitutes the happiest state of each and 
all, so far as depends on their own power, and is necessarily 
required for their happiness; accordingly Common Good will 
be the Supreme Good.” It is, however, important to notice that 
in his “ good ” is included not merely happiness but “ perfec- 
tion ” and he does not even define perfection so as to exclude 
from it the notion of absolute moral perfection and save his 
theory from an obvious logical circle. A notion so vague could 
not possibly be used with any precision for determining the 
subordinate rules of morality ; but in fact Cumberland docs not 
attempt this ; his supreme principle is designed not to rectify, 
but merely to support and systematize, common morality, 'rhis 
principle, as was said, is conceived as strictly a law, and therefore 
referred to a lawgiver, God, and provided with a sanction in 
its effects on the agent’s happiness. That the divine will is 
expressed by it, Cumberland, “ not being so fortunate as to 
possess innate ideas,” tries to prove by a long inductive examina- 
tion of the evidences of man’s essential sociality exhibited in his 
physical and mental constitution. His account of the sanction, 
again, is sufficiently comprehensive, including both the internal 
and the external rewards of virtue and punishments of vice ; 
and he, like later utilitarians, explains moral obligation to lie 
in the force exercised on the will by these sanctions ; but as to 
the precise manner in which individual is implicated with 
universal good, and the operation of either or botli in determin- 
ing volition, his view is indistinct if not actually inconsistent. 

The clearness which wc seek in vain from Cumberland is 
found to the fullest extent in Locke, whose Essay on the Human 
Locke, ^^^de^standing ( i 6 qo ) was already planned when 
Cumberland's treatise appeared. Yet Locke’s ethical 
opinions have been widely misunderstood ; since from a con- 
fusion between “ innate ideas ” and ” intuitions,” which has been 
common in recent ethical discussion, it has been supposed that 
the founder of English empiricism must necessarily have been 
hostile to “ intuitional ” ethics. The truth is that, while Locke 
agrees entirely with Hobbes as to the egoistic basis of rational 
conduct, and the interpretation of “ good ” and “ evil ” as 
“ pleasure ” and “ pain,” or that which is productive of pleasure 
and pain, he \Tt agrees entirely with Hobbes’s opponents in 
holding ethical rules to be actually obligatory independently of 
political society, and capable of being scientifically constructed 
on principles intuitively known, — though he does not regard 
these principles as implanted in the mind at birth. The aggregate 
of such rules he conceives as the law of God, carefully distinguish- 
ing it, not only from civil law, but from the law of opinion or 
reputation, the varying moral standard by which men actually 
distribute praise and blame ; as being divine it is necessarily 
sanctioned by adequate rewards and punishments. He does not, 
indeed, speak of the scientific construction of this code as having 
been actually effected, but he affirms its possibility in language 
remarkably strong and decisive. “ The idea,” he says, “ of a 
Supreme Being, infinite in power, goodness, and wisdom, whose 
workmanship wc are, and upon whom wc depend, and the 
idea of ourselves, as understanding rational beings, being such 
ns are clear in us, would, 1 suppose, if duly considered and 
pursued, afford such foundations of our cluty and rules of action, 
as might place morality among the sciences capable of demonstra- 
tion ; wherein, I doubt not, but from self-evident propositions, 
by necessary consequences as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matics, the measure of right and wrong might be made out.” 
As Locke cannot consistently mean by God’s “ goodness ” 
anything but the disposition to give pleasure, it might be inferred 
that the ultimate standard of right rules of action ought to be 
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the common happiness of the beings affected by the action ; 
but Locke does not explicitly adopt this standard. The only 
instances which he gives of intuitive moral truths are the purely 
formal propositions, “ No government allows absolute liberty,” 
and “ Where there is no property there is no injustice,” — neither 
of which has any evident connexion with the general happiness. 
As regards his conception of the Law of Nature, he ^es it 
in the main immediately from Grotius and Pufendorf, more 
remotely from the Stoics and the Roman jurists. 

We might give, as a fair illustration of Locke’s general con- 
ception of ethics, a system which is frequently represented 
as diametrically opposed to Lockism ; namely, that 
expounded in Clarke’s Boyle lectures on the Being ^ 
and Attributes of God (1704). It is true that Locke is not particu- 
larly concemeci with the ethico-theological proposition which 
Clarke is most anxious to maintain, — that the fundamental 
rules of morality are independent of arbitrary will, whether 
divine or human. But in his general view of ethical principles as 
being, like mathematical principles,^ essentially truths of relation, 
Clarke is quite in accordance with I^ckc ; while of the four 
fundamental rules that he expounds. Piety towards God, Equity, 
Benevolence and Sobriety (which includes self-preservation), 
the first is obtained, just as Locke suggests, by “ comparing 
the idea ” of man with the idea of an infinitely good and wise 
being on whom he depends ; and the second and third are 
axioms self-evident on the consideration of the equality or 
similarity of human individuals as such. The principle of equity 
— that “ whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for 
another to do for me, that by the same I declare reasonable 
or unreasonable that 1 in the like case should do for him,” is 
merely a formal statement of the golden rule of the gospel. We 
may observe that, in stating the principle of benevolence, “ since 
the greater good is always most fit and reasonable to be done, 
every rational creature ought to do all the good it can to its 
fellow-creatures,” Clarke avowedly follows Cumberland, from 
whom he quotes the further sentence that “ universal love and 
benevolence is as plainly the most direct, certain and effectual 
means to this good as the flowing of a point is to produce a line.’’ 
The quotation may remind us that the analogy between ethics 
and mathematics ought to be traced further back than Locke ; 
in fact, it results from the influence exercised by Cartesianism 
over English thought generally, in the latter half of the 17th 
century. It must be allowed that Clarke is misled by the analog)^ 
to use general ethical terms (” fitness,” “ agreement ” of things, 
&c.), which overlook the essential distinction between what is 
and what ought to be ; and even in one or two expressions to 
overleap this distinction extravagantly, as (e.g.) in saying that 
the man who “ wilfully acts contrary to justice wills things to be 
what they are not and cannot be.” What he really means is 
less paradoxically stated in the general proposition that “ origin- 
ally and in reality it is natural and (morally speaking) necessaiy^ 
that the will should be determined in every action by the reason 
of the thing and the right of the case, as it is natural and 
(absolutely speaking) necessary that the understanding should 
submit to a demonstrated truth.” But though it is an essential 
point in Clarke’s view that wliat is right is to be done as such, 
apart from any consideration of pleasure or pain, it is to be 
inferred that he is not prepared to apply this doctrine in its 
unqualified form to such a creature as man, who is partly under 
the influence of irrational impulses. At least when he comes to 
argue the need of future rewards and^unishments we find that 
his claim on behalf of morality is^startlingly reduced. He 
now only contends that “ virtue deserves to be chosen for its 
own sake, and vice to be avoided, though a man was sure for 
his own particular neither to gain nor lose anything by the practice 
of either.” He fully admits that the question is altered when 
vice is attended by pleasure and profit to the vicious man, virtue 
by loss and calamity ; and even that it is “ not truly reasonable 
that men by adhering to virtue should part with their lives, 

* It should be noticed, however, that it is only in his treatment of 
Equity and Benevolence that he really follows out the mathematical 
analogy (cf. Sidgwick's History of Eikics^ 5th ed., pp. 180-181). 
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if thereby they deprived themselves of all possibility of receiving 
ahy advantage from their adherencse.” 

Thus, on the whole, the impressive earnestness with which 
Clarke enforces the doctrine of rational morality only rendered 
more manifest the difficulty of establishing ethics on an inde- 
• pendent philosophical basis ; so long at least os the psychological 
egoism of Hobbes is not definitely assailed and overthrown. 
Until this is done, the utmost demonstration of the abstract 
reasonableness of social duty only leaves us with an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the view of abstract reason and the selMove 
which is allowed to be the root of man’s appetitive nature. Let 
us grant that there is as much intellectual absurdity in acting 
unjustly as in denying that two and two make four ; still, if a 
man has to choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he will 
naturally prefer the former; and Clarke, as we have already 
seen, is not really prepared to maintain that such preference is 
irrational.^ 

It remains to try another psychological basis for ethical 
construction ; instead of presenting the principle of social duty 
as abstract reason, liable to conflict to any extent 
with natural self-love, we may try to exhibit the 
naturalness of man’s social affections, and demonstrate 
a normal harmony between these and his self-regarding impulses. 

• This is the line of thought which Shaftesbury (1671- 1713) may 
be said to have initiated. This theory had already been advanced 
by Cumberland and others, but Shaftesbury was the first to 
make it the cardinal point in his system ; no one had yet definitely 
transferred the centre of ethical interest from the Reason, con- 
ceived as apprehending either abstract moral distinctions or 
laws of divine legislation, for the emotional impulses that prompt 
to social duty ; no one had undertaken to distinguish clearly, 
by analysis of experience, the disinterested and self-regarding 
elements of our appetitive nature, or to prove inductively their 
perfect harmony. In his Inquiry concerning Virtue and Ment he 
begins by attacking the egoism of Hobbes, which, as we have 
seen, was not necessarily excluded by the doctrine of rational 
intuitions of duty. This interpretation, he says, would be true 
only if we considered man as a wholly unrelated individual. 
Such a being we might doubtless call “ good,” if his impulses 
were adapted to the attainment of his own felicity. But man 
we must and do consider in relation to u larger system of which 
he forms a part, and so we call him ” good ” only when his 
impulses and dispositions are so balanced as to tend towards the 
good of this whole. And again we do not attribute goodness 
to him merely because his outward acts have beneficial results. 
When we speak of a man as good, we mean that his dispositions 
or affections are such as tend of themselves to promote the good 
or happiness of human society. Hobbes’s moral man, who, if let 
loose from governmental constraint, would straightway spread 
ruin among his fellows, is not what we commonly agree to call 
good. Moral goodness, then, in a “ sensible creature ” implies 
primarily disinterested affections, whose direct object is the good 
of others ; but Shaftesbury does not mean (as he has been mis- 
understood to mean) that only such benevolent social impulses 
are good, and that these are always good. On the contrary, 
he is carrful to point out, first, that immoderate social affections 
defeat themselves, miss their proper end, and are therefoire bad j 
secondly, that as an individual’s good is part of the good of the 
whole self-affections ” existing in a duly limited 'deface are 
morally good. Goodness, in short, consists in due combination, 
in just proportion, of bojh sorts of affections,” tendency to 
promote general good being taken as the criterion of the right 
degrees and proportions. This being es>tah&i^ed, the main aim 
of Shaftesbury’s argument is to prove that the same balance ■ 
of private and social affections, which tends naturally to public 
good, is also conducive to the happiness of the individual in 
whom it exists. Taking the different impulses in detail, he first 
shows how the individual’s h^piness is promoted by developing 

* It should be observed that, while Clarke is sincerely anxious to j 
prove that most principles are binding iadepeadentlv of Divine ap- | 
pointment, he is no Hess qoncemed to tow that morality requires the i 

practical support of revealed reli^on. | 


his social affections, mental pleasures being superior to bodily, 
and the pleasures of benevolence the richest of all. In discussing 
this he distinguishes, with well-applied subtlety, between the 
pleasurableness of the benevolent emotions themselves, the 
sympathetic enjoyment of the happiness of others, and the 
pleasure arising from a consciousness of their love and esteem. 
He then exhibits the unhappiness that results from any excess 
of the self-regarding impulses, bodily appetite, desire of wealth, 
emulation, resentment, even love of life itself ; and ends by 
dwelling on the intrinsic painfulness of all malevolence.® 

One more special impulse remains to be noticed. We have 
seen that goodness of character consists in a certain harmony of 
self-regarding and serial affections. But virtue, in Shaftesbury’s 
view, is something more ; it implies a recognition of moral 
goodness and immediate preference of it for its own sake. This 
immediate pleasure that we take in goodness (and displeasure 
in its opposite) is due to a susoeptihility which he calls the 
“ reflex ” or “ moral ” lense, and compares with our susceptibility 
to beauty and deformity in external things ; it furnishes both 
an additional direct impulse to good conduct, and on additional 
gratification to be taken into account in the reckoning which 
proves the coincidence of virtue and happiness. This doctrine 
of the moral sense is sometimes represented as Shaftesbury’s 
cardinal tenet ; but though characteristic and important, it is 
not really necessarj^ to his main argument j it is the crown 
rather than the keystone of hts ethical structure. 

The appearance of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (17T3) marks 
a turning-point in the history of English ethical thought. With 
the generation of moralists that followed, the consideration of 
abstract rational principles falls into the background, and its 
place is taken by introspective study of the human mind, observa- 
tion of the actual play of its various impulses and sentiments. 
This empirical psychology had not indeed been neglected by 
previous writers. More, among others, had imitated Descartes 
in a discussion of the passions, and Lcxrke’s essay had given a 
still stronger impulse in the same direction ; still, Shaftesbury 
is the first moralist who distinctly takes psychological experience 
as the basis of ethics. His suggestions were developed by 
Hutcheson into one of the most elaborate systems of moral 
philosophy which we possess ; through Hutcheson, if not 
directly, they influenced Hume’s speculations, and are thus 
connected with later utilitarianism. Moreover, the substance 
of Shaftesbury’s main argument was adopted by Butler, though 
it could not pass the scrutiny of that powerful and cautious 
intellect without receiving important modifications and additions. 
On the other hand, the ethical optimism of Shaftesbury, rather 
broadly impressive than exactly reasoned, and connected as it 
was with a natural theology that implied the Christian scheme 
to be superfluous, challenged attack equally from orthodox 
divines and from cynical freethinkers. Of these latter 
Mandcville, the author of The Fable of the Bees, or 
Private Vices Public Benefits (1723), was a conspicuous 
if not a typical specimen. He can hardly be called a ‘ ‘ moralist ’ ’ ; 
and though it is impossible to deny him a considerable share of 
philosophic penetration, his anti-moral paradoxes have not 
even apparent coherence. He is convinced that virtue (where it 
is more than a mere pretence) is purely artificial ; but not quite 
certain whether it is a useless trammel of appetites and passions 
that are advantageous to society, or a device creditable to the 
politicians who introduced it by playing upon the ” pride and 
vanity ” of the ** silly creature man.” The view, however, to 
which he gave audacious expression, that moral regulation is 
something alien to the natural man, and imposed on him from 
without, seems to have been very current in the polite society 
of his time, as we le^rn both from Berkeley’s Alciphron and 
from Butler^s more famous sermons. 

The view of ” human nature ” against which Butler preached 
was not exactly Mandeville’s, nor was it properly to be called 

2 Three classes of impulses are thus distinguished by Shaftesbury : 
— (i) ** Natural Affections,’* (2) “ Self-affections,” and (3) ” Un- 
natural Affections.” Their characteristics are further considered in 
the UUSory of lEIhliM, p. ifiG aeq. 
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Hobbist, although Butler fairly treats it as having a philo> 
sophicsU basis in Hobbes’s psychology. It Tvas, so to say, 
BatUr Hobbism turned inside out,— rendered licentious and 
“ anarchical instead of constructive. Hobbes had «aid 
the natural state of man is non-moral, unregulated ; moral rules 
are means to the end of p^ce, which is a means to the end of 
self-preservation.” On this view morality, though dependent 
for its actuality on the social compact which establishes govern- 
ment, is actually binding on man as a reasonable being. But the 
quosi-theistic assumption tlmt what is natural must be reasonable 
remained in the minds of Hobbes’s most docile readers, and in 
combination with his thesis that egoism is natural, tended to 
produce results which were dangerous to social well-being. To 
meet this view Butler does not content himself, as is sometimes 
carelessly supposed, with insisting on the natural claim to 
authority of the conscience which his opponent repudiated as 
artificial ; he adds a subtle and effective argument ad hominem. 
He first follows Shaftesbury in exhibiting the social affections 
as no less natural than the appetites and desires which tend 
directly to self-preservation ; then reviving the Stoic view 
of the prima naturae^ the first objects of natural appetites, 
he argues that pleasure is not the primary aim even of the 
impulses which Shaftesbury allowed to be ” self-affections ” ; 
but rather a result which follows upon their attaining their 
natural ends. We have, in fact, to distinguish self-loye, the 
“ general desire that every man hath of his own happiness ” or 
pleasure, from the particular affections, passions, and appetites 
directed towards objects other than pleasure, in the satisfaction 
of which pleasure consists. The latter are necessarily pre- 
supposed ” as distinct impulses in “ the very idea of an interested 
pursuit ” ; since, if there were no such pre-existing desires, 
there would be no pleasure for self-love to aim at. Thus the 
object of hunger is not the pleasure of eating but food ; hunger 
is therefore, strictly speaking, no more “ interested ” than 
benevolence ; granting that tihe pleasures of the table arc an 
important element in the happiness at which self-love aims, 
the same at least may be said for the pleasures of love and 
sympathy. Further, so far from bodily appetites (or other 
partinilar desires) being forms of self-love, there is no one of 
them which under certain circumstances may not come into 
conflict with it. Indeed, it is common for men to sacrifice to 
passion what they know to be their true interests ; at the same 
time we do not consider such conduct ” natural ” in man as a 
rational being ; we rather regard it as natural for him to govern 
his transient impulses. Thus the notion of natural unregulated 
egoism turns out to be a psychological chimera. Indeed, we may 
say that an egoist must be doubly self-regulative, since rational 
self-love ought to restrain not only other impulses, but itself also ; 
for as happiness is made up of feelings that result from the 
sati.sfaction of impulses other than self-love, any over-develop- 
ment of the latter, enfeebling these other impulses, mu.st pro- 
portionally diminish the happiness at which self-love aims. If, 
then, it be admitted that human impulses are inaturally under 
government, the natural claim of conscience or the moral faculty 
to be the supreme governor will hardly be denied. 

But has not self-love also, by Butler’s own account, a similar 
authority, which may come into conflict with that of conscience ? 
Butler fully admits thi.s, and, in fact, grounds on it an important 
criticism of Shaftesbury. We have seen that in the latter’s 
system the moral sense ” is not absolutely required, or at least 
is necessary only as a substitute for en%htened self-regard ; 
since if the harmony between prudeiice and virtue, self-regarding 
and sodal impulses; .is complete, mere self-interest will prompt 
a duly enlightened mind to maintain precisely that ” balance ” of 
affections in whidi goodness consists. • But to Butler’s more 
cautious mind the completeness of this harmony did not seem 
sufficiently demonstrable to be taken as a basis of moral teaching ; 
he has at least to contemplate the possibility of a man being con- 
vinced of the opposite j and he argues that unless we regard con- 
science as, essentially authoritative — which is not implied in the 
term “ moral sense ” — such a man is really bound to be vicious ; 
smee interest, one’s own happiness, is a manifest obligation.” 
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Still on this view, even if the authority of conscience be asserted, 
wc seem reduced to an ultimate dual^m of our rational nature. 
Buder’s ordered polity of impulses turns out to be a podity with 
two independent governments. Butkr does not deny this, so 
fur as mere claim to authority is concerned ; ' but he mamtains 
that, the dictates of conscience being dear and certain, while tlie 
calculations of self-interest lead to merely probable conclusions, 
it can never be practically reewonable to disobey the former, even 
apart from any proof which religion may furnish of the absolute 
coincidence of the two in a future life. 

This dualism of governing principles, conscience and self-love, 
in Butler’s system, and pei^ps, too, his revival of the Platonic 
conception of human nature as an ordered and governed 
community of impulses, is perhaps most nearly antid- 
pated in Wollaston’s Reltf^on of Nature Delineated (1732). Here, 
for the first time, we find “ moral good ” and “ natur^ ^od ” 
or “ happiness ” treated separately as two essentially distinct 
objects of ratioTul pursuit and investigation ; the harmony 
between them being regarded as matter of religious faith, not 
moral knowledge. Wollaston’s theory of moral evil as con- 
sisting in the practical contradiction of a true proposition, closely 
resembles the most paradoxical part of Clarke’s define, and was 
not likely to approve itself to the strong common sense of Butler ; 
but his statement of happiness or pleasure as a ” justly desirable ” 
end at which every rational being ought ” to aim corresponds 
exactly to Butler’s conception of self-love as a naturally govern- 
ing impulse; while the “moral arithmetic” with which he 
compares pleasures and pains, and endeavours to make the 
notion of happiness quantitatively precise, is an anticipation of 
Benthamism. 

There is another side of Shaftesbury's harmony which Butler 
was ultimately led to oppose in a more decided manner, — the 
opposition, namely, between conscience or the moral sense and 
the social Sections. In the Sermons, indeed (1729), Butler seems 
to treat conscience and calm benevolence as permanently allied 
though distinct principles, but in the Dissertation on Virtue, 
appended to the Analogy (1739)# he maintains that the conduct 
dictated by conscience will often differ widely from that to which 
mere regard for the production of happiness would prompt. We 
may take this latter treatise as representing the first in the 
development of English etliics, at which what were afterwards 
called “ utilitarian ” and “ intuitional ” morality were first 
formally opposed ; in earlier systems the antithesis is quite 
latent, as we have incidentally noticed in the case of Cumberland 
and Clarke. The argument in Butler’s di^ertation was probably 
directed chiefly against Hutcheson, who in his Inquiry 
into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue had 
definitely identified virtue with benevolence. The identification 
is slightly qualified in Hutcheson’s posthumously published 
System of Moral Philosophy (1755), in which the general view of 
Shaftesbury is more fully developed, with several new psychologi- 
cal distinctions, including Butler’s separation of “ calm ” bene- 
volence — as well as, after Butler, “ calm self-love ” — from the 
“ turbulent ” passions, selfish or social. Hutcheson follows 
Butler again in laying stress on the regulating and controlling 
function of the moral sense ; but he still regards “ kind affec- 
tions” as the principsQ objects of moral approbation — the “calm” 
and “ extensive ” affections being preferred to the turbulent, and 
narrow — together with the desire and love of moral excellence 
vhich is ranked with universal benevolence, the two being 
equally worthy and necessarily harmonious. Only in a secondary 
sense is approval due to certain ^abilities and dispositions 
immediately connected with virtuous affections,” as candour, 
veracity, fortitude, sense of honour ; while in a lower grade still 
are placed sciences and arts, along with even bodily skills and 
gifts ; indeed, the approbation we give to these is not strictly 
moral, but is referred to the “sense of decency or dignity,” 
which (as well as the sense of honour) is to be distinguish^ from 

> In a remarkable passage near the close of his eleventh sermon 
Butler seems even to allow that conscience would have to give way 
to self-love, if it were possible {whi^ it is not) that the two should 
come into ultimate and irreconcilable conflict. 
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the moral sense. Calm self-love Hutcheson regards as morally 
indifferent; though he enters into a careful analysis of the 
elements of happiness,^ in order to show that a true regard for 
private interest always coincides with the moral sense and with 
benevolence. While thus maintaining Shaftesbury’s ‘ ‘ harmony ” 
between public and private good, Hutcheson is still more careful 
to establish the strict disinterestedness of benevolent affections. 
Shaftesbury had conclusively shown that these were not in the 
vulgar sense selfish ; but the very stress which he lays on the 
pleasure inseparable from their exercise suggests a subtle egoistic 
theory which he does not expressly exclude, since it may be said 
that this “ intrinsic reward ” constitutes the real motive of the 
benevolent man. To this Hutcheson replies that no doubt the 
exquisite delight of the emotion of love is a motive to sustain 
and develop it ; but this pleasure cannot be directly obtained, 
any more than other pleasures, by merely desiring it ; it can be 
sought only by the indirect method of cultivating and indulging 
the disinterested desire for others’ good, which is thus obviously 
distinct from the desire for the pleasure of benevolence. He 
points to the fact that the imminence of death often intensifies 
instead of diminishing a man’s desire for the welfare of those he 
loves, as a crucial experiment proving the disinterestedness of 
love ; adding, as confirmatory evidence, that the sympathy and 
admiration commonly felt for self-sacrifice depends on the belief 
that it is something different from refined self-seeking. 

It remains to consider how, from the doctrine that affection is 
the proper object of approbation, we are to deduce moral rules or 
‘‘ natural laws ” prescribing or prohibiting outward acts. It is 
obvious that all actions conducive to the general good will deserve 
our highest approbation if done from disinterested benevolence ; 
but how if they are not so done ? In answering this question, 
Hutcheson avails himself of the scholastic distinction between 

material ” and formal ” goodness. “ An action,” he says, 
“ is materially good when in fact it tends to the interest of the 
system, so far as we can judge of its tendency, or to the good of 
some part consistent with that of the system, whatever were the 
affections of the agent. An action is formally good when it flowed 
from good affection in a just proportion.” On the pivot of this 
distinction Hutcheson turns round from the point of view of 
Shaftesbury to that of later utilitarianism . As regards material ” 
goodness of actions, he adopts explicitly and unreservedly the 
formula afterwards taken as fundamental by Bentham ; hold- 
ing that “ that action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers, and the worst which 
in a like manner occasions misery.” Accordingly his treat- 
ment of external rights and duties, though decidedly inferior 
in methodical clearness and precision, does not differ in principle 
from that of Paley or Bentham, except that he lays greater stress 
on the immediate conduciveness of actions to the happiness of 
individuals, and more often refers in a merely supplementary 
or restrictive way to their tendencies in respect of general happi- 
ness. It may be noticed, too, that he still accepts the “ social 
compact ” as the natural mode of constituting government, and 
regards the obligations of subjects to civil obedience as normally 
dependent on a tacit contract ; though he is careful to state that 
con.sent is not absolutely necessary to the just establishment of 
beneficent pvemment, nor the source of irrevocable obligation 
to a pernicious one. 

An important step further in political utilitarianism was 
taken by Hume in his Treatise m Human Nature (1739). Hume 
ifaiB# concedes that a gompact is the natural means of peace- 
fully instituting a new government, and may therefore 
be properly regarded as the ground of allegiance to it at the 
outset ; but he urges that, when once it is firmly established 
the duty of obeying it rests on precisely the same combination of 
private and gener^ interests as the duty of keeping promises ; 
It is therefore absurd to base the former on the latter. Justice, 
veracity, fidelity to compacts and to governments, are all co- 

1 It is worth noticing that -Hutcheson's express definition of the 
object of self-love includes “ perfection ” as well as " happiness ” ; 
but in the working out of his system he considers private good ex- 
clusively as happiness or pleasure. 


ordinate ; they arc all “ artificial ” virtues, due to civilization, 
and not belonging to man in his “ ruder and more natural ” 
condition ; our approbation of all alike is founded on our per- 
ception of their useful consequences. It is this last position that 
constitutes the fundamental difference between Hutcheson’s 
ethical doctrine and Hume’s.^ The former, while accepting 
utility as the criterion of “ material goodness,” had adhered to 
Shaftesbury’s view that dispositions, not results of action, were 
the proper object of moral approval ; at the same time, while 
giving to benevolence the first place in his account of personal 
merit, he had shrunk from the paradox of treating it as the sole 
virtue, and had added a rather undefined and unexplained train 
of qualities, — veracity, fortitude, activity, industry, sagacity, — 
immediately approved in various degrees by the “ moral sense ” 
or the “ sense of dignity.” This naturally suggested to a mind 
like Hume’s, anxious to apply the experimental method to 
psychology, the problem of reducing these different elements 
of personal merit — or rather our approval of them — to some 
common principle. The old theory that referred this approval 
entirely to self-love, is, he holds, easy to disprove by “ crucial 
experiments ” on the play of our moral sentiments ; rejecting this, 
he finds the required explanation in the sympathetic pleasure 
that attends our perception of the conduciveness of virtue to the 
interests of human beings other than ourselves. He endeavours 
to establish this inductively by a survey of the qualities, com- 
monly praised as virtues, which he finds to be always either 
useful or immediately agreeable, either (i) to the virtuous agent 
himself or (2) to others. In class (2^ he includes, besides the 
Benevolence of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the useful virtues, 
Justice, Veracity and Fidelity to compacts ; as well as such 
immediately Eigreeable qualities as politeness, wit, modesty and 
even cleanliness. The most original part of his discussion, 
however, is concerned with qualities immediately useful to their 
possessor. The most cynical man of the world, he says, with 
whatever “ sullen incredulity ” he may repudiate virtue as a 
hollow pretence, cannot really refuse his approbation to ” dis- 
cretion, caution, enterprise, industry, frugality, economy, good 
sense, prudence, discernment ” ; nor again, to “ temperance, 
sobriety, patience, perseverance, considerateness, secrecy, 
order, insinuation, address, presence of mind, quickness of con- 
ception, facility of expression.” It is evident that the merit 
of these qualities in our eyes is chiefly due to our perception of 
their tendency to serve tlie person possessed of them ; so that 
the cynic in praising them is really exhibiting the unselfish 
sympathy of which he doubts the existence. Hume admits 
the difficulty that arises, especially in the case of the “ artificial ” 
virtues, such as justice, &c., from the undeniable fact that wc 
praise them and blame their opposites without consciously 
reflecting on useful or pernicious consequences ; but considers 
that this may be explained as an effect of “education and acquired 
habits.” ^ 

So far the moral faculty has been considered as contemplative 
rather than active ; and this, indeed, is the point of view from 
which Hume mainly regards it. If we ask what actual motive 
we have for virtuous conduct, Hume’s aaswer is not quite clear. 
On the one hand, he speaks of moral approbation as derived 
from “ humanity and benevolence,” while expressly recognizing, 
after Butler, that there is a strictly disinterested element in our 
benevolent impulses (as also in hunger, thirst, love of fame and 
other passions). On the other hand, he does not seem to think 
that moral sentiment or “ taste ” can “ become a motive to 
action,” except as it “gives pleasure or pain, and thereby 
constitutes happiness or misery.” It is difficult to make these 
views quite consistent; but at any rate Hume emphatically 
maintains that “ reason is no motive to action,” except so far 
as it “directs the impulse received from appetite or inclination” ; 

2 Hume's ethical view was finally stated in his Inquiry into the 
Principles of Morals (1751), which is at once more popular and more 
purely utilitarian than his earlier work. 

» Hume remarks that in some cases, by “ association of ideas," the 
rule by which wc praise and blame is extended beyond the principle 
of utility from which it arises ; but he allows much less scope to this 
explanation in his second treatise than in his first. 
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and recognizes — in his later treatise at least — no “ obligation *’ 
to virtue, except that of the scent’s interest or happiness. He 
attempts, however, to show, in a summary way, ^t all the 
duties which his moral theory recommends are also “ the true 
interest of the individual,^’ — taking into account the importance 
to his happiness of peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct.” 

But even if we consider the moral consciousness merely as a 
particular kind of pleasurable emotion, there is an obvious 
question suggested by Hume’s theory, to which he gives no 
adequate answer. If the essence of ” moral taste ” is sympathy 
with the pleasure of others, why is not this specific feeling 
excited by other things beside virtue that tend to cause such 
pleasure ? On this point Hume contents himself with the vague 
remark that “ there are a numerous set of passions and sentiments, 
of which thinking rational beings are by the original constitution 
of nature the only proper objects.” The truth is, that Hume’s 
notion of moral approbation was very loose, as is sufficiently 
shown by the list of “ useful and agreeable ” qualities which he 
considers worthy of approbation.^ It is therefore hardly surpris- 
ing that his theory should leave the specific quality of the moral 
sentiments a fact still needing to be explained. An original and 
ingenious solution of this problem was offered by his contem- 
porary Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759). 

Without denying the actuality or importance of that 
SatiTb. sympathetic pleasure in the perceived or inferred effects 
of virtues and vices he yet holds that the essential 
part of common moral sentiment is constituted rather by a more 
direct sympathy with the impulses that prompt to action or 
expression. The spontaneous play of this sympathy he treats 
as an original and inexplicable fact of human nature, but he 
considers that its action is powerfully sustained by the pleasure 
that each man finds in the accord of his feeling with another’s. 
By means of this primary element, compounded in various 
ways, Adam Smith explains all the phenomena of the moral 
consciousness. He takes first the semi-moral notion of ‘‘ pro- 
priety ” or ” decorum,” and endeavours to show inductively that 
our application of this notion to the social behaviour of pother 
is determined by our degree of sympathy with the feeling ex- 
pressed in such behaviour. Thus the prescriptions of good taste 
in the expression of feeling may be summed up in the principle, 
reduce or raise the expression to that with which spectators 
will sympathize.” When the effort to restrain feeling is exhibited 
in L\ degree which surprises as well as pleases, it excites admiration 
as a virtue or excellence ; such excellences Adam Smith quaintly 
calls the “ awful and respectable,” contrasting them with the 
“ amiable virtues ” which consist in the opposite effort to 
sympathize, when exhibited in a remarkable degree. From the 
sentiments of propriety and admiration we proceed to the sense 
of merit and demerit. Here a more complex phenomenon 
presents itself for analysis ; we have to distinguish in the sense 
of merit — (i^ a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the agent, 
and (2) an mdirect sympathy with the gratitude of those who 
receive the benefit of his actions. In the case of demerit there is 
a direct antipathy to the feelings of the misdoer, but the chief 
sentiment excited is sympathy with those injured by the misdeed. 
The object of this sympathetic resentment, impelling us to 
punish, is what we call injustice; and thus the remarkable 
stringency of the obligation to act justly is explained, since the 
recognition of any action as unjust involves the admission that 
it may be forcibly obstructed or punished. Moral judgments, 
then, are expressions of the complex normal sympathy of an 
impartial spectator with the active impulses that prompt to and 
result from actions. In the case of our own conduct what we 
call conscience is really sympathy with the feelings of an imagi- 
nary impartial spectator. 

Adam Smith gives authority to his moral system by saying 

1 In earlier editions of the Inquiry Hume expressly included all 
approved qualities under the general notion of “ virtue.” In later 
editions he avoided this strain on usage by sxibstituting or adding 
” merit *’ in several passages — allowing that some of the laudable 
qualities which he mentions would be more commonly called 

talents,” but still maintaining that ” there is Uttle distinction 
made in our internal estimation ” of ” virtues ” and ” talents.” 
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that “ moral principles are justly to be regarded as the laws 
of the Deity ” ; but this he never proves. So Hume insiste 
emphatically on the ” reality of moral obligation ” ; but is 
found to mean no more by this than the real existence of the 
likes and dislikes that human beings feel for each other s qualities. 
The fact is that amid the analysis of feelings aroused by the 
sentimentalism of Shaftesbury’s school, the fundamental 
questions “ What is right ? ” and “ Why ? ” had been allowed 
to drop into the background, and the consequent danger to 
morality was manifest. The binding force of moral ru}es becomes 
evanescent if we admit, with Hutcheson, that the sense ” of 
them may properly vary from man to man as the palate does ; 
and it seems only another way of putting HumeU doctrix>e, that 
reason is not concerned with the ends of action, to say that the 
mere existence of a moral sentiment is in itself no reason for 
obeying it. A reaction, in one form or another, i^ainst the 
tendency to dissolve ethics into psychology was inevitable ; 
since mankind generally could not be so far absorbed by the 
interest of psychological hypothesis as to forget their need of 
establishing practical principles. It was obvious, too, that this 
reaction might take place in either of the two lines of thought, 
which, having been peacefully allied in Clarke and Cumberland, 
had become distinctly opposed to each other in Butler and 
Hutcheson. It might either fall back on the moral principles 
commonly accepted, and, affirming their objective validity, 
endeavour to exhibit them as a coherent and coniplete set of 
ultimate ethical truths ; or it might take the utility or con- 
duciveness to pleasure, to which Hume had referred for the 
origin of most sentiments, as an ultimate end and standard by 
which these sentiments might be judged and corrected. 'Hie 
former is the line adopted with substantial agreement By Price, 
Reid, Stewart and other members of the still existing Intuitional 
school ; the latter method, with considerably more divergence of 
view and treatment, was employed independently and almost 
simultaneously by Paley and Bentham in both ethics and politics, 
and is at the present time widely maintained under the name 
of Utilitarianism. 

Price’s Review of the Chief Questions and Difficulties of Morals 
was published in 1757, two years before Adam Smith’s treatise. 
In regarding moral ideas as derived from the intuition prtc^, 
of truth or immediate discernment of the nature of 
things by the understanding,” Price revives the general view of 
Cudworth and Clarke ; but with several specific differences. 
Firstly, his conception of ” right ” and ” wrong ” as “ single 
ideas ” incapable of definition or analysis— the notions ” right,” 
“ fit,” “ ought,” “ duty,” ” obligation,” being coincident or 
identical — at least avoids the confusions into which Clarke 
and Wollaston had been led by pressing the analog)^ between 
ethical and physical truth. Secondly, the emotional element 
of the moral consciousness, on which attention had been con- 
centrated by Shaftesbury and his followers, though^ distinctly 
recognized as accompanying the intellectual intuition, is carefully 
subordinated to it. While right and wrong, in Price’s view, are 
“ real objective qualities ” of actions, moral “ beauty and 
deformity ” are subjective ideas ; representing feelings which 
are partly the necessary effects of the perceptions of right and 
wrong in rational beings as such, partly due to an “ implanted 
sense ” or varying emotional susceptibility. Thus, both reason 
and senseof instinct co-operate in the impulse to virtuous conduct, 
though the rational element is primary and paramount. Price 
further follows Butler in distinguishing the perception of merit 
and demerit in agents as another accompaniment of the percep- 
tion of right and wrong in actions ; the former being, however, 
only a peculiar species of the latter, since, to perceive merit in 
any one is to perceive that it is right to reward him. It is to be 
observed that both Price and Reid are careful to state that the 
merit of the agent depends entirely on the intention or ” formal 
rightness ” of his act ; a man is not blameworthy for unintended 
evil, though he may of course be blamed for any wilful neglect 
(cf. Arist., Eih. Nic., Hi. i), which has caused him to be ignorant 
of his real duty. When we turn to the subject matter of virtue, 
we find that Price, in comparison with More or Clarke, is decidedly 

tx. 27 
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Ittjter in accepting and stating his ethical first principles ; chiefly 
owing to the new antithesis to the view of Shaftesboiy and 
Hutcheson by which his controversial position is complicated. 
What Price is specially concerned to show is the existence of 
ultimate principles beside the principle of universal benevolence. 
Not that he repudiates the obligation either of rational bene- 
volence or self-love ; on the contrary, he takes more pains than 
Butler to demonstrate the reasonableness of either principle. 
^ There is not anything,'* he says, of which we have more 
undeniably an intuitive perception, than that it is ‘ right to 
pursue and promote happiness,’ whether for ourselves or for 
others.” Finally, Price, writing after the demonstration by 
Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of disinterested 
impulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer than Cud worth 
or Clarke in insisting that right actions are to be chosen because 
they are right by virtuous agents as such, even going so far 
as to lay down that an act loses its moral worth in proportion 
as it is done from natural inclination. 

On this latter point Reid, in his Essays on the Active Powers of 
the Human Mind (1788), states a conclusion more in harmony 
with common sense, only maintaining that ‘‘no act 
can be morally good in which regard for what is right 
has not some influence.” This is partly due to the fact that 
Reid builds more distinctly than Price on the foundation laid 
by Butler ; especially in his acceptance of that duality of govern- 
ing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal point in the 
latter’s doctrine. Reid considers regard for one’s good on the 
whole ” (Butler’s self-love) and ” sense of duty ” (Butler’s 
conscience) as two essentially distinct and co-ordinate rational 
principles, though naturally often comprehended under the one 
term, Reason. Tlie rationality of the former principle he takes 
pains to explain and estabhsh ; in opposition to Hume’s doctrine 
that it is no part of the function of reason to determine thf* ends 
which we ought to pursue, or the preference due to one end over 
another. He urges that the notion of ” good ^ on the whole ” is 
one which only a reasoning being can form, involving as it does 
abstraction from the objects of all particular desires, and com- 
parison of past and future with present feelings ; ^nd maintains 
that it is a contradiction to suppose a rational being to have the 
notion of its Good on the Whole without a desire for it, and that 
such a desire must naturally regulate all particular appetites 
and passions. It cannot reasonably be subordinated even to 
the moral faculty ; in fact, a man who doubts the coincidence of 
the two — which on religious grounds we must believe to be 
complete in a morally governed world— is reduced to the ” miser- 
able dilemma whether it is better to be a fool or a knave.” 
As regards llu* moral faculty itself, Reid’s statement coincides 
in the main with Price’s ; it is both intellectual and active, 
not merely perceiving the ” rightness ” or ” moral obligation ” 
of actions (which Reid conceives as a simple unanalysable 
relation between act and agent), but also impelling the will to 
the performance of what is seen to be right. Both thinkers hold 
that this perception of right and wrong in actions is accompanied 
by a perception of merit and demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion ; but whereas Price conceives this emotion 
chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous to that produced in the mind 
by physical beauty or deformity, Reid regards it chiefly as 
benevolent affection, esteem and sympathy (or their opposites), 
for the virtuous (or vicious) agent. This “pleasurable good-will,” 
when the moral judgment relates to a man’s own actions, becomes 
“the testimony of a gOod conscience — the purest and most 
valuable of all human enjoyments.” Reid is careful to observe 
that this moral faculty is not “ innate ” except in germ ; it 
stands in need of “education, training, exercise (for which 
society is indispensable), and habit,” in order to the attain- 
ment of moral truth. He does not with Price object to its 
being called the “moral sense,” provided we understand by 

* It is to be observed thai; Whereas Price and Stewart (after 
Butler) identify the object ofVif-love with happiness or pleasure, 
Reid conceives this good " more vaguely as including perfection 
and happiness ; though he sometimes uses good " and nappiness 
as convertible terms, and seems practically to have the latter in view 
in all that he says of self-love. 


this a source not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ ultimatjc 
truths.” Here he omits to notice the important question whether 
the premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments ; as to which the use of the term “ sense ” seems 
rather to suggest the second alternative. Indeed, he seems 
himself quite undecided on this question ; since, though he 
generally represents ethical method as deductive, he also speaks 
of the “ original judgment that this action is right and that 
wrong.” 

The truth is that the construction of a scientific method of 
ethics is a matter of little practical moment to Reid. Thus, 
though he offers a list of first principles, by deduction from which 
these common opinions may be confirmed, he does not present 
it with any claim to completeness. Besides maxims relating to 
virtue in general, — such as (1) that there is a right and wrong in 
conduct, but (2) only in voluntary conduct, and that we ought 
(3) to take pains to learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves 
against temptations to deviate from it — ^Reid states five funda- 
mental axioms. The first of these is merely the principle of 
rational self-love, “ that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser 
good, though more distinct, and a less evil to a greater,”— the 
mention of which seems rather inconsistent with Reid’s distinct 
separation of the “ moral faculty ” from “ self-love.” The third 
is merely the general rule of benevolence stated in the somewhat 
vague Stoical formula, that “ no one is born for himself only.” 
The fourth, again, is the merely formal principle that “ right and 
wrong must be the same to all in all circumstances,” which 
belongs equally to all systems of objective morality ; while the 
fifth prescribes the religious duty of “ veneration or submission 
to God.” Thus, the only principle which ever appears to offer 
definite guidance as to social duty is the second, “ that so far 
as the intention of nature appears in the constitution of man, 
we ought to act according to that intention,” the vagueness * 
of which is obvious. (For Reid’s views on moral freedom sec 
A. Bain, Mental Science ^ pp. 422, seq.) 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of moral principles 
is found if we turn to Reid’s disciple, Dugald vStewart, whose 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man ^ 

(1828) contains the general view of Butler and Reid, slewart, 
and to some extent that of Price, — expounded with 
more fulness and precision, but without important original 
additions or modifications. Stewart lays stress on the obligation 
of justice as distinct from benevolence ; but his definition of 
justice represents it as essentially impartiality, — a virtue which 
(as was just now said of Reid’s fourth principle) must equally 
find a place in the utilitarian or any other system that lays 
down universally applicable rules of mondity. Afterwards, 
however, Stewart distinguishes “ integrity or honesty ” as a 
branch of justice concerned with the rights of other men, which 
form the subject of “ natural jurisprudence.” In this depart- 
ment he lays down the moral axiom “ that the labourer is entitled 
to the fruit of his own labour ” as the principle on which complete 
rights of property are founded ; maintaining that occupancy 
alone would only confer a transient right of possession during 
use. The only other principles which he discusses are veracity 
and fidelity to promises, gratitude being treated as a natural 
instinct prompting to a particular kind of just actions. 

It will be seen that neither Reid nor Stewart offers more than 
a very meagre and tentative contribution to that ethical science 
by which, as they maintain, the received rules of 
morality may be rationally deduced from self-evident 
first principles. A more ambitious attempt in the same direction 
was made by Whewell in his Elements of Morality (1846). 
Whewell’s general moral view differs from that of his Scottish 
predecessors chiefly in a point where we may trace the influence 
of Kant— viz. in his rejection of self-love as an independent 
rational and governing principle, and his consequent refusal 
to admit happiness, apart from duty, as a reasonable end for 

• e.g, Reid proposes to apply this principle in favour of monogamy, 
arguing from the propor t ion of males and females bom ; without 
expU^ng why, if the intentioxi of nature hence inferred excludes 
occasional polygamy, it does not also exclude occasional celibacy. 
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the individual. The moral reason, thus left in sole supremacy, 
is represented as enunciating five ultimate principles, --those of 
benevolence, justice, truth, purity and order. With a little 
straining these are made to correspond to five chief divisions of 
Jus, — ^personal security (benevolence being opposed to the 
ill-will that commonly causes personal injuries), property, 
contract, marriage and government 7 while the first, second 
and fourth, again, regulate respectively the three chief classes 
of human motives, — affections, mental desires and appetites. 
Thus the list, with the addition of two general principles, “ earnest- 
ness^’ and ** moral purpose,” has a certain air of systematic 
completeness. When, however, we look closer, we find that the 
principle of order, or obedience to government, is not seriously 
intended to imply the political absolutism which it seems to 
express, and which English common sense emphatically re- 
pudiates ; while the formula of justice is given in the tautological 
or perfectly indefinite proposition ” that every man ought to 
have his own.” Whewell, indeed, explains that this latter 
formula must be practically interpreted by positive law, though 
he inconsistently speaks as if it supplied a standard for judging 
laws to be right or wrong. The principle of purity, again, ‘‘ that 
the lower parts of our nature ought to be subject to the higher,” 
merely particularizes that supremacy of reason over non-rational 
impulses which is involved in the very notion of reasoned 
morality. Thus, in short, if we ask for a clear and definite 
fundamental intuition, distinct from regard for happiness, we 
find really nothing in Whewell’s doctrine except the single rule 
of veracity (including fidelity to promises) ; and even of this 
the axiomatic character becomes evanescent on closer inspection, 
since it is not maintained tliat the rule is practically unqualified, 
but only that it is practically undesirable to formulate its 
qualifications. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that the doctrine of the in- 
tuitional school of the i8th and 19th centuries has been developed 
less care and consistency than might have been 
mad uttih expected, in its statement of the fundamental axioms 
tariam or intuitively known premises of moral reasoning. 
MchooiM, controversy which this school has conducted 

with utilitarianism had turned principally on the determination 
of the matter of duty, there can be little doubt that it would 
have been forced into more serious and S}'Stematic effort to define 
precisely and completely the principles and method on which 
we are to reason deductively to particular rules of conduct.^ 
hut in fact the difference between intuitionists and utilitarians 
as to the method of determining the particulars of the moral 
code was complicated with a more fundamental disagreement 
as to th(^ very meaning of “ moral obligation.” This Paley and 
Bentham (after Locke) interpreted as merely the effect on the 
will of the pleasures or pains attached to the observtmce or viola- 
tion of moral rules, combining with this the doctrine of Hutcl>eson 
that general good ” or ” happiness ” is the final end and 
standard of these rules ; while they eliminated all vagueness 
from the notion of general happiness by defining it to conjjist 
in “ excess of pleasure over pain ” — ^pleasures and pains being 
regarded as “ differing in nothing but continuance or intensity.” 
The utilitarian system gained an attractive air of simplicity by 
thus using a single perfectly clear notion — pleasure and its 
negative quantity pain — to answer both the fundamental 
questions of mortals, “ What is right ? ” and “ Why should 1 
do it ? ” But since there is no logical connexion between 
the answers that have thus come to be considered as one 
doctrine, this apparent unity and simplicity has really bidden 
fundamental disagreenients, and caused no little confusion in 
ethical debate. 

• 

^ We may observe that some recent writers, who would generally 
be included in this school, avoid in various ways the difficulty of con- 
structing a code of external conduct. SometimcB they consider mo^ 
intuition as determining the comparative excellence of conflicting 
motives (James Martineau), or the comparative quality of pleasures 
chosen (Laurie), which seems to- be the same view in a h^onistic 
garb ; others hold that what is intuitively perceived is the rightness 
or wrongness of individual acts — a view which obviously renders 
ethical reasoning practically .superfluous. 


In Paley’s Princtpks of Moral attd Political Philosophy^ 
(1785), the link bet^veen general pleasure (the standard) and 
private pleasure or pain (the motive) is supplied by . 

the conception of divine legislation. To be “ obliged ” 
is to be “ urged by a violent motive resulting from the command 
of anotlier ” ; in the case of moral obligation, the command 
proceeds from God, and the motive lies in the expectation of 
being rewarded and punished after this life. The commands of 
God are to be ascertained “ from scripture and the light 
nature combined.” Paley, however, holds that ^ripture is 
given less to teach morality than to illustrate it by example 
and enforce it by new sanctions and greater certainty, and that 
the light of nature makes it clear tliat God wills the happiness 
of his creatures. Hence, his method in deciding moral questions 
is chiefly that of estimating the tendency of actions to promote 
or diminish the general happiness. To meet the obvious objec- 
tions to this method, based on the immediate happiness caused By 
admitted crimes (such as “ knocking a rich villain on the head ”), 
he lays stress on the necessity of general rules in any kind of 
legislation ; ® while, by urging the importance of forming and 
maintaining good habits, he partly evades the difficulty of cal- 
culating the consequences of particular actions. In this way 
the utilitarian method is freed from the subversive tendencies 
which Butler and others had discerned in it ; as used by Paley, 
it merely explains die current moral and jural distinctions, 
exhibits the obvious basis of expediency which supports most 
of the received rules of law and morality and furnishes a simple 
solution, in harmony with common sense, of some perplexing 
casuistical questions. Thus {e.g,) natural rights ” become 
rights of which the general observance would be useful opart 
from the institution of civil government ; as distinguished from 
the no less binding “ adventitious rights,” die utility of which 
depends upon this institution. Private property is in this 
sense “ natural ” from its obvious advantages in encouraging 

* The originality - such as it is— of Paley’s system (as of 
Bentham’s) lies in its method of working out details rather than in 
its principles of construction. Paley expressly acknowledges his 
obligations to the original and suggestive, though diffuse and 
whimsical, work of Abraiiam Tucker {Light of Nature Pursued, 17O8- 
1774). In tins treatise, as in Paley’s, we find “ every man’s own 
satisfaction, the spring that actuates all Ins motives," connected 
with " general good, the root whereout all our rules of conduct and 
sentiments of honour are to branch," by means of natural tlicology 
demon.stratmg the " unniggardly goodness of the author of nature.’* 
Tucker Is also careful to explain that satisfaction or pleasure is 
" one and the same in kind, liowever much it may vary in degree, 
. . . whether a man is pleased with hearing music, seeing pros- 
pects, tasting dainties, performing laudable actions, or making 
agreeable reflections," and again tliat by " general good " lie means 
'* quantity of happiness," to which " every pleasure that we do to our 
neighbour is an addition." There is, however, in Tucker's theo- 
logical link between private and general happmes.s a peculiar in- 
genuity which Paley 's common sense has avoided. He argues that 
men having no free will Jiave really no desert ; therefore the divine 
equity must ultimately distribute happiness in equal sliares to all ; 
thereforts I mu.st ultimately increase my own happiness most by 
conduct that adds most to the general fund which Providence 
administers. 

But in fact the outline of Paley's utilitarianism is to lie found a 
generation earlier — in Gay's dissertation prefixed to Law’s edition of 
King’s Origin of Evil — as the following extracts will show : — " The 
idea of virtue is the conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions 
of all rational creatures with respect to each other's happiness ; to 
which every one is always obliged. . . . Obligation is the necessity 
of doing of omitting something in order to be happy. . . , Full , and 
complete obligation which will extend t^ll cases can only be that 
arising from the authority of God. . . . Ine will of God [.so far as it 
directs behaviour to other.s’] is the Immediate rule or criterion of 
virtue . . . but it is evident from the nature of God that he could 
have no other design in creating mankind than their happiness ; 
and tlicrefore he wills their happiness ; therefore that my beriaviour 
so far as it may be a means to the happiness of maxiind should bo 
such ; so this happiness of mankind may be said to* be the criterion 
of virtue once removed.” 

The same dissertation also contains the germ of Hartley's system, 
as we shall presently notice. 

^ It must be allowed that Paley’s applicatioo of tliis argument is 
somewhat loosely reasoned, and does not sufi^cicntly distinguish the 
consequence of a single act of beneficent man^nghtcrTIrom the 
consequences of a general permission to commit such acts. 
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Ittjter in accepting and stating his ethical first principles ; chiefly 
owing to the new antithesis to the view of Shaftesboiy and 
Hutcheson by which his controversial position is complicated. 
What Price is specially concerned to show is the existence of 
ultimate principles beside the principle of universal benevolence. 
Not that he repudiates the obligation either of rational bene- 
volence or self-love ; on the contrary, he takes more pains than 
Butler to demonstrate the reasonableness of either principle. 
^ There is not anything,'* he says, of which we have more 
undeniably an intuitive perception, than that it is ‘ right to 
pursue and promote happiness,’ whether for ourselves or for 
others.” Finally, Price, writing after the demonstration by 
Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of disinterested 
impulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer than Cud worth 
or Clarke in insisting that right actions are to be chosen because 
they are right by virtuous agents as such, even going so far 
as to lay down that an act loses its moral worth in proportion 
as it is done from natural inclination. 

On this latter point Reid, in his Essays on the Active Powers of 
the Human Mind (1788), states a conclusion more in harmony 
with common sense, only maintaining that ‘‘no act 
can be morally good in which regard for what is right 
has not some influence.” This is partly due to the fact that 
Reid builds more distinctly than Price on the foundation laid 
by Butler ; especially in his acceptance of that duality of govern- 
ing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal point in the 
latter’s doctrine. Reid considers regard for one’s good on the 
whole ” (Butler’s self-love) and ” sense of duty ” (Butler’s 
conscience) as two essentially distinct and co-ordinate rational 
principles, though naturally often comprehended under the one 
term, Reason. Tlie rationality of the former principle he takes 
pains to explain and estabhsh ; in opposition to Hume’s doctrine 
that it is no part of the function of reason to determine thf* ends 
which we ought to pursue, or the preference due to one end over 
another. He urges that the notion of ” good ^ on the whole ” is 
one which only a reasoning being can form, involving as it does 
abstraction from the objects of all particular desires, and com- 
parison of past and future with present feelings ; ^nd maintains 
that it is a contradiction to suppose a rational being to have the 
notion of its Good on the Whole without a desire for it, and that 
such a desire must naturally regulate all particular appetites 
and passions. It cannot reasonably be subordinated even to 
the moral faculty ; in fact, a man who doubts the coincidence of 
the two — which on religious grounds we must believe to be 
complete in a morally governed world— is reduced to the ” miser- 
able dilemma whether it is better to be a fool or a knave.” 
As regards llu* moral faculty itself, Reid’s statement coincides 
in the main with Price’s ; it is both intellectual and active, 
not merely perceiving the ” rightness ” or ” moral obligation ” 
of actions (which Reid conceives as a simple unanalysable 
relation between act and agent), but also impelling the will to 
the performance of what is seen to be right. Both thinkers hold 
that this perception of right and wrong in actions is accompanied 
by a perception of merit and demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion ; but whereas Price conceives this emotion 
chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous to that produced in the mind 
by physical beauty or deformity, Reid regards it chiefly as 
benevolent affection, esteem and sympathy (or their opposites), 
for the virtuous (or vicious) agent. This “pleasurable good-will,” 
when the moral judgment relates to a man’s own actions, becomes 
“the testimony of a gOod conscience — the purest and most 
valuable of all human enjoyments.” Reid is careful to observe 
that this moral faculty is not “ innate ” except in germ ; it 
stands in need of “education, training, exercise (for which 
society is indispensable), and habit,” in order to the attain- 
ment of moral truth. He does not with Price object to its 
being called the “moral sense,” provided we understand by 

* It is to be observed thai; Whereas Price and Stewart (after 
Butler) identify the object ofVif-love with happiness or pleasure, 
Reid conceives this good " more vaguely as including perfection 
and happiness ; though he sometimes uses good " and nappiness 
as convertible terms, and seems practically to have the latter in view 
in all that he says of self-love. 


this a source not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ ultimatjc 
truths.” Here he omits to notice the important question whether 
the premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments ; as to which the use of the term “ sense ” seems 
rather to suggest the second alternative. Indeed, he seems 
himself quite undecided on this question ; since, though he 
generally represents ethical method as deductive, he also speaks 
of the “ original judgment that this action is right and that 
wrong.” 

The truth is that the construction of a scientific method of 
ethics is a matter of little practical moment to Reid. Thus, 
though he offers a list of first principles, by deduction from which 
these common opinions may be confirmed, he does not present 
it with any claim to completeness. Besides maxims relating to 
virtue in general, — such as (1) that there is a right and wrong in 
conduct, but (2) only in voluntary conduct, and that we ought 
(3) to take pains to learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves 
against temptations to deviate from it — ^Reid states five funda- 
mental axioms. The first of these is merely the principle of 
rational self-love, “ that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser 
good, though more distinct, and a less evil to a greater,”— the 
mention of which seems rather inconsistent with Reid’s distinct 
separation of the “ moral faculty ” from “ self-love.” The third 
is merely the general rule of benevolence stated in the somewhat 
vague Stoical formula, that “ no one is born for himself only.” 
The fourth, again, is the merely formal principle that “ right and 
wrong must be the same to all in all circumstances,” which 
belongs equally to all systems of objective morality ; while the 
fifth prescribes the religious duty of “ veneration or submission 
to God.” Thus, the only principle which ever appears to offer 
definite guidance as to social duty is the second, “ that so far 
as the intention of nature appears in the constitution of man, 
we ought to act according to that intention,” the vagueness * 
of which is obvious. (For Reid’s views on moral freedom sec 
A. Bain, Mental Science ^ pp. 422, seq.) 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of moral principles 
is found if we turn to Reid’s disciple, Dugald vStewart, whose 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man ^ 

(1828) contains the general view of Butler and Reid, slewart, 
and to some extent that of Price, — expounded with 
more fulness and precision, but without important original 
additions or modifications. Stewart lays stress on the obligation 
of justice as distinct from benevolence ; but his definition of 
justice represents it as essentially impartiality, — a virtue which 
(as was just now said of Reid’s fourth principle) must equally 
find a place in the utilitarian or any other system that lays 
down universally applicable rules of mondity. Afterwards, 
however, Stewart distinguishes “ integrity or honesty ” as a 
branch of justice concerned with the rights of other men, which 
form the subject of “ natural jurisprudence.” In this depart- 
ment he lays down the moral axiom “ that the labourer is entitled 
to the fruit of his own labour ” as the principle on which complete 
rights of property are founded ; maintaining that occupancy 
alone would only confer a transient right of possession during 
use. The only other principles which he discusses are veracity 
and fidelity to promises, gratitude being treated as a natural 
instinct prompting to a particular kind of just actions. 

It will be seen that neither Reid nor Stewart offers more than 
a very meagre and tentative contribution to that ethical science 
by which, as they maintain, the received rules of 
morality may be rationally deduced from self-evident 
first principles. A more ambitious attempt in the same direction 
was made by Whewell in his Elements of Morality (1846). 
Whewell’s general moral view differs from that of his Scottish 
predecessors chiefly in a point where we may trace the influence 
of Kant— viz. in his rejection of self-love as an independent 
rational and governing principle, and his consequent refusal 
to admit happiness, apart from duty, as a reasonable end for 

• e.g, Reid proposes to apply this principle in favour of monogamy, 
arguing from the propor t ion of males and females bom ; without 
expU^ng why, if the intentioxi of nature hence inferred excludes 
occasional polygamy, it does not also exclude occasional celibacy. 
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the virtuous man receives from the consciousness of well-doing 
is anything but an equivalent for the suffering he undergoes 
or. the wishes he may have to renounce.” It is thus that the 
before-mentioned self-sacrifice of the moral hero is conceived 
by Mill to be possible and actual. The moral sentiments^ on 
this view, are not phases of self-love as Hobbes held j nor can 
they be directly identified with sympathy, either in Hume’s 
way or in Adam Smith’s ; in fact, though apparently simple 
they are really derived in a complex manner from self-love 
and sympathy combined with more primitive impulses. Justice 
(e.g.) is regarded by Mill as essentially resentment moralized 
by enlarged sympathy and intelligent self-interest ; what we 
mean by injustice is harm done to an assignable individual 
by a breach of some rule for which we desire the violator to be 
punished, for the sake both of the person injured and of society 
at large, including ourselves. As regards moral sentiments 
generally, the view suggested by Mill is more definitely given 
by the chief living representative of the associationist school, 
Alexander Bain ; by whom the distinctive characteristics of 
conscience are traced to “ education under government or 
authority,” though prudence, disinterested sympathy and other 
emotions combine to swell the mass of feeling vaguely denoted 
by the term moral. The combination of antecedents is some- 
what differently given by different writers ; but all agree in 
representing the conscience of any individual as naturally 
correlated to the interests of the community of which he is a 
member, and thus a natural ally in enforcing utilitarian rules, 
or even a valuable guide when utilitarian calculations are difficult 
and uncertain. 

'I'his substitution of hypothetical history for direct analysis 
of the moral sense is really older than the utilitarianism of Paley 
and Bentham, which it has so profoundly modified, 
effects of association in modifying mental pheno- 
evoiution. niena were noticed by Locke, and made a cardinal 
point in the metaphysic of Hume ; who also referred 
to the principle slightly in his account of justice and other 
“ artificial ” virtues. Some years earlier, Gay,^ admitting 
Hutcheson’s proof of the actual disinterestedness of moral and 
Ijenevolent impulses, had maintained that these (like the desires 
of knowledge or fame, the delight of reading, hunting and 
planting, &c.) were derived from self-love by “ the power of 
association.” But a thorough and systematic application of 
the principle to ethical psychology is first found in Hartley’s 
Observations on Man (1748). Hartley, too, was the first to 
conceive association as producing, instead of mere cohesion of 
mental phenomena, a quasi-chemical combination of these into 
a compound apparently different from its elements. He shows 
elaborately how the pleasures and pams of “ imagination, 
ambition, self-interest, sympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
sense ” are developed out of the elementary pleasures and pains 
of sensation ; by the coalescence into really complex but 
apparently single ideas of the “ miniatures ” or faint feelings 
which the repetition of sensations contemporaneously or m 
immediate succession tends to produce in cohering groups. 
His theory assumes the correspondence of mind and body, and 
is applied pari passu to the formation of ideas from sensations, 
and of “ compound vibratiuncules in the medullary substance ” 
from the original vibrations that arise in the organ of sense.^ 
The same general view was afterwards developed with much 
vigour and clearness on the psychical side alone by James Mill 
in his Analysis of the Human Mind, The whole theory has been 
persistently controverted by writers of the intuitional school, 
who (unlike Hartley) have usually thought that this derivation 

^ In the before-mentioned dissertation. Cf. note 2 to p. 835. 
Hartley refers to this treatise as having supplied the starting-point 
for his own system. 

- It should be noticed that Hartley*s sensationalism is far from 
leading him to exalt the corporeal pleasures. On the contrary, he 
tries to prove elaborately that they (as well as the pleasures of 
imagination, ambition, self-interest) cannot be made an object of 
primary pursuit without a loss of happiness on the whole- — one of 
his arguments being that these pleasures occur earlier in time, and 
“ that which is prior in the order of nature is always less perfect than 
that which is posterior." 
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of moral sentiments from more primitive feelings would be 
detrimental to the authority of the former. The chief argument 
against this theory has been based on the early period at which 
these sentiments are manifested by children, whi^ hardly 
allows time for association to produce the effects ascribed to it. 
This argument has been met in recent times by the application 
to mind of the physiological theory of heredity, according to 
which changes produced in the mind (brain) of a parent, by 
association of ideas or otherwise, tend to be inherited by his 
offspring ; so that the development of the moral sjmse or any 
other faculty or susceptibility of existing m^ may be hypo- 
thetically carried back into the prehistoric life of the human 
race, without any change m the manner of derivation supposed. 
At present, however, the theory of heredity is usually held in 
conjunction with Darwin’s theory of natural selection ; accord- 
ing to which different kinds of living things in the course of a 
series of generations come gradually to be endowed with oi;gan8, 
faculties and habits tending to the preservation of the individual 
or species under the conditions of life in which it is placed. 
Thus we have a new zoological factor in the history of the moral 
sentiments; which, though in no way opposed to the older 
psychological theory of their formation through coalescence of 
more primitive feelings, must yet be conceived as controlling 
and modifying the effects of the law of association by preventing 
the formation of sentiments other than those tending to the 
preservation of human life. The influence of the Darwinian 
theory, moreover, has extended from historical psychology to 
ethics, tending to substitute “ preservation of the race under 
its conditions of existence ” for “ happiness ” as the ultimate 
end and standard of virtue. 

Before concluding this sketch of the development of English 
ethical thought from Hobbes to the thinkers of the 19th century, 
it will be weU to notice briefly the views held by different 
moralists on the question of free-will, — so far, that is, as 
they have been put forward as ethically important. We must 
first distinguish three meanings in which “ freedom ” is attributed 
to the will or “ inner self ” of a human being, viz. (i) the general 
power of choosing among different alternatives of action without 
a motive, or against the resultant force of conflicting motives ; 

(2) the power of choice between the promptings of reason and 
those of appetites (or other non-rational impulses) when the latter 
conflict with reason ; (3) merely the quality of acting rationally 
in spite of conflicting impulses, however strong, the non posse 
peccare of the medieval theologians.® It is obvious that “ free- 
dom ” in this third sense is in no way incompatible with complete 
determination ; and, indeed, is rather an ideal state after which 
the moral agent ought to aspire than a property which the human 
will can be said to possess. In the first sense, again, as distinct 
from the second, the assertion of “ freedom ” has no ethical 
significance, except in so far as it introduces a general uncer^nty 
into all our inferences respecting human conduct. Even in the 
second sense it hardly seems that the freedom of a man’s will 
can be an element to be considered in examining what it is right 
or best for him to do (though of course the clearest convictions 
of duty will be fruitless if a man has not sufficient self-control 
to enable him to act on them) ; it is rather when we ask whether 
it is just to punish him for wrong-doing that it seems import^t to 
know whether he could have done otherwise. But in spite of 
the strong interest taken in the theological aspect of this question 
by the Protestant divines of the 17th century, it does not appear 
that English moralists from Hobbes to^Hume laid any stress on 
the relation of free-will either to duty generally or to justice in 
particular. Neither the doctrine of Hobbes, that deliberation 
is a mere alternation of competing desires, voluntary action 
immediately following the “ last appetite,” nor the hardly less 
decided Determinism of Locke, who held that the will is always 
moved by the greatest present uneasiness, appeared to either 
author to require any reconciliation with the belief in human 
responsibility. Even in Clarke’s system, where Indeterminism 
is no doubt a cardinal notion, its importance is metaphysical 

3 It may be observed that in the view of Kant and others (2) and 

(3) are somewhat confusingly blended. 
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rather than ethical ; Clarice’s view being that the ap^ently 
arbitrary particularity in the constitution of the cosmos is redly 
only explicable by reference to creative free-will. In the ethical 
discussion of Shaftesbury and sentimental moralists generally 
this question drops naturally out of sight ; and the cautious 
Butler tries to exclude its pei^lexities as far as possible from the 
philosofihy cyf practice. But since the reaction, led by Price and 
Reid, against the manner of philosophizing that had culmin- 
ated in Hume, free-will has been generally maintained by the 
intuitional school to be an essential point of ethics ; and, in fact, 
it is naturally connected with the judgment of good and ill 
desert which these writers give as an essential element in their 
analysis of the moral consciousness. An irresistible motive, it is 
forcibly said, palliates or takes away guilt ; no one can blame 
himself for yielding to necessity, and no one can properly be 
punished for what hd could not have prevented. In answer to 
this argument some necessarians have admitted that punishment 
can he legitimate only If it be beneficial to the person punished ; 
others, again, have held that the lawful use of force is to restrain 
lawless force ; but most of those who reject free-will defend 
punishment on the ground of its utility in deterring others from 
crime, as well as in correcting or restraining the criminal on 
whom it falls. 

In the preceding sketch we have traced the course of English 
ethical speculation without bringing it into relation with con- 
Pnueh temporary European thought on the same subject. 
Iatly9ae9 And in fact almost all the systems described, from 
M BagUah Hobbes downward, have been of essentially native 
growth, showing hardly any traces of foreign influence. 
We may observe that ethics is the only department in which this 
result appears. The physics and psychology of Descartes were 
much studied in England, and his metaphysical system was 
certainly the most important antecedent of Locke’s ; but 
Descartes hardly touched ethics proper. So again the con- 
troversy that Garke conducted with Spinoza, and afterwards 
with Leibnitz, was entirely confined to the metaphysical region. 
Catholic France was a school for Englishmen in many subjects, 
but not in morality ; the great struggle between Jansenists and 
Jesuits had a very remote interest for them. It was not till near 
the close of the i8th century that the impress of the French 
revolutionary philosophy began to manifest itself in England ; 
and even then its influence was mostly political rather than 
ethical. It is striking to observe how even m the case of writers 
such as Godwin, who were most powerfully affected by the 
French political movement, the moral basis, on which the new 
social order of rational and equal freedom is constructed, is 
almost entirely of native origin ; even when the tone and spirit 
are French, the forms of thought and manner of reasoning are 
still purely English. In the derivation of Benthamism alone — 
which, it may be observed, first becomes widely known in Ae 
French paraphrase of Dumont — an important element is supplied 
by the works of a French writer, Helvetius; as 
Bentham himself was fully conscious. It was from 
Helvetius that he learnt that, men being universally and solely 
governed by self-love, the so-called moral judgments are really 
the common judgments of any society as to its common interests ; 
that It is therefore futile on the one hand to propose any standard 
of virtue, except that of conduciveness to general happiness, 
and on the other hand useless merely to lecture men on duty and 
scold them for vice ; that the moralist’s proper function is rather 
to exhibit the coincidence of virtue with private h^piness ; 
that, accordingly, though nature has bound men’s interests 
together in many ways, and education by developing sympathy 
and the habit of mutual help may much extend the connexion, 
still the most effective moralist is the legislator, who by acting 
on self-love through legal sanctions may mould human conduct 
as he chooses. These few simple doctrines give the ground plan 
of Bentham^s indefatigable and lifelong labours. 

Sb again, in the modified^enthamism which the persuasive 
exposit^n of J. S. Mill afterwards made popular in England, the 
influence of Auguste G>mte {Philosophie positive, 1S39-1842, 
and Sysiemc de pol'tique positive, i85i«-i854) appears as the chief 


modifying element. This influence, so far as it has affected 
moral as distinct from political speculation, has been exercised 
primarily tlwough the general conception of human 
progress ; which, in Comte’s view, consists in the ever- ® 
growing preponderance of the distinctively human attributes over 
the purely animal, social feelings being ranked highest among 
human attributes, and highest of all the most universalized 
phase of human affection, the devotion to humanity as a whole. 
Accordingly, it is the development of benevolence in man, 
and of the habit of “ living for others,” which Comte takes as the 
ultimate aim and standard of practice, rather than the mere 
increase of happiness. He holds, indeed, that the two are in- 
separable, and that the more altruistic any man’s sentiments and 
habits of action can be made, the greater will be the happiness 
enjoyed b}^ himself as well as by oth^s. But he does not seriously 
trouble himself to argue with egoism, or to weigh carefully the 
amount of happiness that might be generally attained by the 
satisfaction of egoistic propensities duly regulated ; a supreme 
unquestioning self-devotion, in which all personal calculations 
are suppressed, is an essential feature of his moral ideal. Such a 
view IS almost diametrically opposed to Bentham’s conception of 
normal human existence ; the newer utilitarianism of Mill 
represents an endeavour to find the right middle path between 
the two extremes. 

It i.s to be observed that, in Comte’s view, devotion to humanity 
is the principle not merely of morality, but of religion ; i,e. it 
should not merely be practically predominant, bur should be 
manifested and sustained by regular and partly symbolical 
forms of expression, private and public. This side of Comte’s 
system, however, and the details of his ideal reconstruction 
of society, in which this religion plays an important part, have 
had but little influence either in England or elsewhere. It is 
more important to notice the general effect of his philosophy on 
the method of determining the particulars of morality as well as 
of law (as it ought to be). In the utilitarianism of I^alcy and 
Bentham the proper rules of conduct, moral and legal, are 
determined by comparing the imaginary consequences of 
different modes of regulation on men and women, conceived as 
specimens of a substantially uniform and unchanging type. It is 
true that Bentham expressly recognizes the varying influences 
of climate, race, religion, government, as considerations which 
it is important for the legislator to take into account ; but his 
own work of social construction was almost entirely independent 
of such considerations, and his school generally appear to have 
been convinced of their competence to solve all important ethical 
and political questions for human beings of all ages and countries, 
without regard to their specific differences. But in the Comtian 
conception of social science, of which ethics and politics are the 
practical application, the knowledge of the laws of the evolution 
of society is of fundamental and continually increasing import- 
ance ; humanity is regarded as having passed through a series of 
stages, in each of which a somewhat different set of laws and 
institutions, customs and habits, is normal and appropriate. 
Thus present man is a being that can only be understood through 
a knowledge of his past history ; and any effort to construct 
for him a moral and political ideal, by a purely abstract and un- 
historical method, must necessarily 1^ futile ; whatever modifi- 
cations may at any time be desirable in positive law and morality 
can only be determined by the aid of “ social dynamics.” This 
view extends far beyond the limits of Comte’s special school or 
sect, and has been ^ely accepted. 

^en we turn from French philosophy to German, we find 
the influence of the latter on English ethical thought almost 
insignificant until a very recent period. In the 17th 
century, indeed, the treatise of Pufendorf on the Law of int/uaaca 
Nature, in which the general view of Grotius was re- onBagHwh 
stated with modifications, pjartly designed to effect a •**^®** 
compromise with the doctrine of Hobbes, seems to have been 
a good deal read at Oxford and elsewhere. Locke includes it 
among the books necessary to the complete education of a gentle- 
man. But the subsequent development of the theory of conduct 
in Germany dropped almost entirely out of the cognizance of 
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Englishmen ; even the long dominant system of Wolff (d. 1754) I 
was hardly known. Nor had Kant any serious influence in 
England until the second quarter of the 19th century. We find, 
however, distinct traces of Kantian influence in Whewcll and 
other writers of the intuitional school, and at a later date it 
became so strong that its importance on subsequent ethical 
thought can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The English moralist with whom Kant has most affinity is 
Price; in fact, Kantism, in the ethical thought of modem 
Europe, holds a place somewhat analogous to that 
^ ‘ formerly occupied by the teaching of Price and Reid 
among English moralists. Kant, like Price and Reid, holds that 
man as a rational being is unconditionally bound to conform to a 
certain rule of right, or “categorical imperative” of reason. 
Like Price he holds that an action is not good unless done from 
a good motive, and that this motive must be essentially different 
from natural inclination of any kind ; duty, to be duty, must be 
done for duty’s sake ; and he argues, with more subtlety than 
Price or Reid, that though a virtuous act is no doubt pleasant 
to the virtuous agent, and any violation of duty painful, this 
moral pleasure (or pain) cannot strictly be the motive to the act, 
because it follows instead of preceding the recognition of our 
obligation to do it.^ With Price, again, he holds that rightness 
of intention and motive is not only an indispensable condition 
or element of the rightness of an action, but actually the sole 
determinant of its moral worth ; but with more philosophical 
consistency he draws the inference — of which the English 
moralist does not seem to have dreamt — that there can be no 
sei:>aratc rational principles for determining the “ material ” 
rightness of conduct, as distinct from its “ formal ” rightness ; 
and therefore that all rules of duty, so far as universally binding, 
must admit of being exhibited as applications of the one general 
principle that duty ought to be done for duty’s sake. This 
Cst0- deduction is the most original part of Kant’s doctrine, 

Mortemt The dictates of reason, he points out, must necessarily 

be addressed to all rational beings as such ; hence, my 
Hv§. intention cannot be right unless 1 am prepared to will 
the principle on which 1 act to a universal law. He considers 
that this fundamental rule or imperative “ act on a maxim which 
thou canst will to be law universal ” supplies a sufficient 
criterion for determining particular duties in all cases. The rule 
excludes wrong conduct with two degrees of stringency. Some 
offences, such as making promises with the intention of breaking 
them, we cannot even conceive universalized ; as soon as every 
one broke promises no one would care to have promises made to 
him. Other maxims, such as that of leaving persons in distress 
to shift for themselves, we can easily conceive to be universal 
laws, but we cannot without contradiction will them to be such ; | 
for when we are ourselves in distress we cannot help desiring that i 
others should help us. 

Another important peculiarity of Kant’s doctrine is his 
development of the connexion between duty and free-will. 
He holds that it is through our moral consciousness that we 
know that wo arc free ; in the cognition that I ought to do 
what is right because it is right and not because I like it, it is 
implied that this purely rational volition is possible ; that my 
action can be determined, not “mechanically,” through the 
necessary operation of the natural stimuli of pleasurable and 
painful feelings, but in accordance with the laws of my true, 
reasonable self. . The realization of reason, or of human wills 
so far as rational, thus presents itself as the absolute end of duty ; 

* Singularly enough, the English writer who approaches most 
nearly to Kant on this point is the utilitarian Godwin, in his Political 
Justice. In Godwin's view, reason is the proper motive to acts con- 
ducive to general happineas : reason shows #ne that the happiness of 
a number of other men is of more value than my own ; and the per- 
ception ot this truth affords me at lca.st some inducement to 
the former to the latter. And supposing it to be replied that the 
motive is really the moral uneasiness involved In choosing the aelfish 
alternative, Godwin answers that this uneaaineBS, though a wn- 
Btant step ” in the process of. volition, is a merely accidental 
stop—'* 1 feel pain in the neglect of an act of ^nevolence, because 
benevolence is judged by me to be conduct which it becomes me to 
adopt." 


and we get, as a new form of the fundamental practical rule, 

“ act so as to treat humanity, in thyself or any oilier, as an end 
always, and never as a means only.” We may ob^e, too, 
that the notion of freedom connects ethics with jurisprutoce 
in a simple and striking manner. The fundamental aim of 
jurisprudence is to realize external freedom by removing the 
hindrances imposed on each one’s free action throi^h the 
interferences of other wills. Ethics shows how to realize internal 
freedom by resolutely pursuing rational ends in opposition to 
those of natural inclination. If we ask what preci^ly we the 
ends of reason, Kant’s proposition that “ all rational beings as 
such are ends in themselves for eveiy rational being ” hardly 
gives a clear answer. It might be interpreted to mean that 
the result to be practically sought is simply the development of 
the rationality of all rational beings — such as men — whom we 
find to be as yet imperfectly rational. But this is not Kant’s 
view. He holds, indeed, that each man should aim at making 
himself the most perfect possible instrument of reason ; but he 
expressly denies that the perfection of others can be sirnilarly 
prescribed as an end to each. It is, he says, “ a contradiction to 
regard myself as in duty bound to promote the perfection of 
another, ... a contradiction to make it a duty for me to do 
something for anotlicr which no other but himself can do.” 
In what practical sense, then, am I to make other rational beings 
my ends ? Kant’s aaswer is that what each is to aim at in the 
case of others is not Perfection, but Happiness, i.e. to help them 
to attain those purely subjective ends that arc determined for 
each not by reason, but by natural inclination. He explains also 
that to seek one’s own happiness cannot be prescribed as a duty, 
because it is an end to which every man is inevitably impelled 
by natural inclination : but that just because each inevitably 
desires his own happiness, and tliereforc desires that others 
should assist him in time of need, he is bound to make the 
happiness of others his ethical end, since he cannot nwralfy 
demand aid from others, without accepting the obligation of 
aiding them in like case. The exclusion of private happiness 
from the ends at which it is a duty to aim contrasts strikii^ly 
with the view of Butler and Reid, ^at man, as a rational being, 
is under a “ manifest obligation ” to seek his own interest. The 
difference, however, is not really so great as it seems ; since in 
another part of his system Kant fully recognizes the reasonable- 
ness of the individual’s regard for his own happiness. Though 
duty, in his view, excludes regard for private haj^iness, the 
summum honum is not duty alone, but happiness combined with 
moral worth ; the demand for happiness as the reward of duty 
is so essentially reasonable that we must postulate a universal 
connexion between the two as the order of the universe ; indeed, 
the practical necessity of this postulate is the only adequate 
rational ground that we have for believing in the existence 
of God. 

Before the ethics of Kant had begun to be seriously studied 
in England, the rapid and remarkable development of meta- 
physical view and method of which the three chief 
stages arc represented by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
respectively had already taken place ; and the system of the 
latter was occupying the most prominent position in the philo- 
sophical thought of Germany. 2 Hegel’s ethical doctrine (ex- 
pounded chiefly in his Philosophic des RechiSy 1821) shows a 
close affinity, and also a striking contrast, to Kant’s. He holds, 

* In Kantism, as wc have partly seen, the most important onto- 
logical beliefs— in God, freedom and irftnortality of the soul — are 
based on necessities of ethical thought. In Fichte's system the con- 
nexion of ethics and metaphysics is still more intimate ; indeed, we 
may compare it in tliis respect to Platonism ; as Plato blends .the 
most fundamental notions of each of these studies in the one idea of 
good, so Fichte blends them in the one idea free-wiU. " Freedom," 
in his view, is at once the foundation of all being and the end of all 
moral action. In the systems of ScheUing and Hegel ethics falls 
again into a subordinate place ; indeed, tire ethical view of the former 
is rather suggested than completely developed. Neither Fichte nor 
Schelling has exercised more than the faintest and most indirect 
influence on ethical philosophy in England ; it therefore seems best 
to leave the ethical doctrines* of each to be explained in connexion 
with the rest of his system;, 
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with Kant, that duty or good conduct consists in the conscious 
realization of the free reasonable will, which is essentially the 
same in all rational beings. But in Kant’s view the universal 
content of this will is only given in the formal condition of “ only 
acting as one can desire all to act,” to be subjectively applied 
by e^h rational agent to his own volition ; whereas Hegel 
conceives the universal will as objectively presented to each man 
in the laws, institutions and customary morality of the com* 
munity of which he is a member. Thus, in his view, not merely 
natural inclinations towards pleasures, or the desires for selfish 
happiness, require to be morally resisted ; but even the prompting 
of the individual’s conscience, the impulse to do what seems 
to him right, if it comes into conflict with the common sense of 
his community. It is true that Hegel regards the conscious 
effort to realize one’s own conception of good as a higher stage 
of moral development than the mere conformity to the jural 
rules establishing property, maintaining contract and allotting 
punishment to crime, in which the universal will is first expressed ; 
since in such conformity this will is only accomplished acci- 
dentally by the outward concurrence of individual wills, and is 
not essentially realized in any of them. He holds, however, 
that this conscientious effort is self-deceived and futile, is even 
the very root of moral evil, except it attains its realization in 
harmony with the objective social relations in which the individual 
finds himself placed. Of these relations the first grade is con- 
stituted by the family, the second by civil society, and the third 
by the state, the organization of which is the highest manifestation 
of universal reason in the sphere of practice. 

Hegelianism appears as a distinct element in modem English 
ethical thought ; but the direct influence of Hegel’s system is 
perhaps less important than that indirectly exercised through 
the powerful stimulus which it has given to the study of the 
historical development of human thought and human society. 
According to Hegel, the essence of the universe is a process of 
thought from abstract to the concrete ; and a right under- 
standing of this process gives the key for interpreting the 
evolution in time of European philosophy. So again, in his view, 
the history of mankind is a history of the necessary development 
of the free spirit through the different forms of political organiza- 
tion : the first being that of the Oriental monarchy, in which 
freedom belongs to the monarch only ; the second, that of the 
Graeco-Roman republics, in which a select body of free citizens 
is sustained on a basis of slavery ; while finally in the modem 
societies, sprung from the Teutonic invasion of the decaying 
Roman empire, freedom is recognized as the natural right of 
all members of the community. The effect of the lectures 
(posthumously edited) in which Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History 
and “ History of Philos^hy ” were expounded, has extended far 
beyond the limits of his special school ; indeed, the predomin- 
ance of the historical method in all departments of the theory 
of practice is not a little due to their influence. (H, S, ; X.) 

D. Ethics since — Ethical controversies, like most other 

speculative disputes, have, during the latter part of the 19th 
and the beginning of the zoth century, centred round Darwinian 
theories. The chief characteristic of English moral philosophy 
in its previous history has been its comparative isolation from 
great movements, sometimes contemporary movements, of 
philosophical or scientific thought. Ethics in England no less 
than on the continent of Europe suffered until the time of Bacon 
from the excessive domination of theological dogma and the 
traditional scholastic a^d Aristotelian philosophy. But the 
moral philosophy of the i8th century, freed from scholastic 
trammels, was a genuine native product, arising out of the 
real problem of conduct and reaching its conclusions, at least 
ostensibly, by an analysis of, and an appeal to, the facts of 
conduct and the nature of morality. Even at the beginning of j 
the 19th century, when the main interest of writers who belonged 
to the Utilitarian school was mainly political, the influence of 
political theories upon corlfemporary moral philosophy was 
upon the whole an influence of which the moral philosophers 
themselves were unconscious ; and from the nature of things 
moral and political philosophy have a tendency to become one 


I and the same inquiiy . Mill, it is tnie, and Comte both encouraged 
the idea that society and conduct alike were susceptible of 
strictly scientific investigation. But the attempt not only to treat 
ethics scientifically, but actually to subordinate the principles 
of conduct to the principles of existing biological science or 
group of sciences biological in character, was reserved for post- 
Darwinian moral philosophers. That attempt has not, in the 
opinion of the majority of critics, been successful, and perhaps 
what is most permanent in the contribution of modem times to 
ethical theory will ultimately be attributed to philosophers 
antagonistic to evolutionary ethics. Nevertheless the application 
of the historical method to inquiries concerning the facts of 
morality and the moral life — itself part of the great movement 
of thought to which Darwin gave the chief impetus — has caused 
moral problems to be presented in a novel aspect ; while the 
influ^e of Darwinism upon studies which have considerable 
bearing upon ethics, ^ .g. anthropology or the study of comparative 
religion, has been incalculable. 

The other great movement in modem moral philosophy due 
to the influence of German, and especially Hegelian, idealism 
followed naturally for the most part from the revival of interest 
in metaphysics noticeable in the latter half of the 19th century. 

But metaphysical systems of ethics are no novelty even in 
England, and, while the increased interest in ultimate issues 
of philosophy has enormously deepened and widened men’s 
appreciation of moral problems and the issues involved in con- 
duct, the actual advance in ethical theory produced by such 
speculations has been comparatively slight. What is of lasting 
importance is the re-affirmation upon metaphysical grounds of 
the right of the moral consciousness to sUite and solve its own 
difficulties, and the successful repulsion of the claims of particular 
sciences such as biology to include the sphere of conduct within 
their scope and methods. And both evolutionary and idealistic 
ethics agree in repudiating the standpoint of narrow individualism, 
alike insist upon the necessity of regarding the self as social in 
character, and regard the end of moral progress as only realizable 
in a perfect society. 

It IS perhaps too much to hope that the long-continued contro- 
versy between hedonists and anti - hedonists has been finally 
settled. But certainly few modem moral philosophers would be 
found in the present day ready to defend the crudities of hedon- 
istic psychology as they appear in Bentham and Mill. A certain 
common^agreement has been reached concerning the impossibility 
of regarding pleasure as the sole motive criterion and end of 
moral action, though different opinions still prevail as to the 
place occupied by pleasure in the summum bonum, and the 
possibility of a hedonistic calculus. 

The failure of “ laissez-faire ” individualism in politics to 
produce that common prosperity and happiness which its 
advocates hoped for caused men to question the egoistic basis 
upon which its ethical counterpart was constructed. Similarly 
the comparative failure of science to satisfy men’s aspirations 
alike in knowledge and, so far as the happiness of the masses 
is concerned, in practice has been largely instrumental in pro- 
ducing that revolt against material prosperity as the end of 
conduct which is characteristic of idealist moral philosophy. 
To this revolt, and to the general tendency to find the principle 
of morality in an ideal good present to the consciousness of all 
persons capable of acting morally, the widespread recognition 
of reason as the ultimate court of appeal alike in religion or 
politics, and latterly in economics also, has no doubt contributed 
largely. In the main the appeal to reason has followed the 
traditional course of such movements in ethics, and has re- 
affirmed in the light of fuller reflection the moral principles 
implicit in the ordinaiy moral consciousness. It is only in the 
present day that there are noticeable signs of dissp.tisfaction 
with current morality itself, and a tendency to substitute or 
advocate a new morality based ostensibly upon conclusions 
derived from the facts of scientific observation. 

Darwin himself seems never to have questioned, in the sceptical 
direction in which his followers have applied his principles, 
the absolute character of moral obligation. What interested 
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him chiefly, in so far as he made a study of morality, was 
the development of moral conduct in its preliminary stages. 
He was principally concerned to show that in morality, 
as in other departments of human life, it was not 
necessary to postulate a complete and abrupt gap between 
human and merely animal existence, but that the instincts and 
habits which contribute to survival in the struggle for existence 
among animals develop into moral qualities which have a 
similar value for the preservation of human and social life. 
Regarding the social tendency as originally itself an instinct 
developed out of parental or filial affection, he seems to suggest 
that natural selection, which was the chief cause of its develop- 
ment in the earlier stages, may very probably influence the 
transition from purely tribal and social morality into morality 
in its later and more complex forms. But he admits that natural 
selection is not necessarily the only cause, and he refrains from 
identifying the fully developed morality of civilized nations 
with the “ social instinct.” Moreover, he recognizes that 
qualities, e.g. loyalty and sympathy, which may have been of 
great service to the tribe in its primitive struggle for existence, 
may become a positive hindrance to physical efficiency (leading 
as they do to the preservation of the unfit) at a later stage. 
Nevertheless to check our sympathy would lead to the “ deteriora- 
tion of the noblest part of our nature,” and the question, which 
is obviously of vital importance, whether we should obey the 
dictates of reason, which would urge us only to such conduct 
as is conducive to natural selection, or remain faithful to the 
noblest jjart of our nature at the expense of reason, he leaves 
unsolved. 

It was in Herbert Spencer, the triumphant “ buccinator novi 
temporis,” that the advocates of evolutionary ethics found 
their protagonist. Spencer looked to ideas derived 
p$aG*r» biological sciences to provide a solution of all 

the enigmas of morality, as of most other departments of life ; 
and he conceived it “to be the business of moral science to 
deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of existence what 
kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness.” It is clear, therefore, 
that any moral science which is to be of value must wait until 
the laws of life ” and “ conditions of existence ” have been 
satisfactorily determined, presumably by biology and the allied 
sciences ; and there arc few more melancholy instances of 
failure in philosophy than the paucity of the actual results 
attained by Spencer in his lifetime in his application of the so- 
called laws of evolution to human conduct— a failure recognized 
by Spencer himself. His own contribution to ethics was vitiated 
at the outset by the fact that he never shook himself free from 
the trammels of the philosophy which his own system was 
intended to supersede. He began by disclaiming any affinity 
to Utilitarianism on the part of his own philosophy. He pointed 
out that the principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is a principle without any definite meaning, since men 
are nowhere unanimous in their standard of happiness, but 
regard the conception of happiness rather as a problem to be 
solved than a test to be applied. Universal happiness would 
require omniscience to legislate for it and the normal ” or, as 
some would say, “ perfect ” man to desire it ; neither of these 
conditions of its realization is at present in existence. Further, 
the principle that “ everybody is to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,” is equally unsatisfactory. It may be taken 
to imply that the useless and the criminal should be entitled 
to as much happiness as the useful and the virtuous. While it 
gives no rule for private as distinct from public conduct, it 
provides no real guidance for the legislator. For neither happi- 
ness, nor the concrete means to happinessf nor finallv the condi- 
tions of its realization can be distributed ; and in the end 
“ not general happiness becomes the ethical standard by which 
legislative action is to be guided, but universal justice.” Yet 
the implications of this latter conclusion Spencer never fully 
thought out. He accepted bodily without father questioning 
the hedonistic psychology by which the Utilitarians sought to 
justify their theory while he rejected the theor>^ itself. Good, 
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defined by him “ as conduct conducive to life,” is also further 
defined as that which is ” conducive to a surplus of plewures 
over pains.” Happiness, again, is always reganled as consisting 
in feeling, ultimately in pleasant feeling, and there is no attempt 
to apply the same principles of criticism which he had successfully 
applied to the Utilitarians’ “ happiness ” to the conception of • 
“pleasure.” And, though he maintains as against the Utili- 
tarians the existence of certain fundamental moral intuitions 
which have come to be quite independent of any present conscious 
experience of their utility, he yet holds that they are the results 
of accumulated racial experiences gradually organized and 
inherited. Finally, side by side with a theory of the nature of 
moral obligation thus fundamentally empirical and a posteriori 
in its outlook, he maintains in his account of justice the existence 
of the idea of justice as distinct from a mere sentiment, carding 
with it an a priori belief in its existence and identical in its 
a priori and intuitive character with the ultimate criterion of 
Utilitarianism itself. The fact is that any close philosophical 
analysis of Spencer’s system of ethics can only result in the 
discovery of a multitude of mutually conflicting and for the most 
part logically untenable theories. It is frequently impossible to 
discover whether he wishes by an appeal to evolutionary prin- 
ciples to reinforce the sanctions and emphasize the absolute 
character of the traditional morality which in the main he 
accepts without question from the current opinions about con- 
duct of his age, or whether he wishes to discredit and disprove 
the validity of that morality in order to substitute by the aid 
of the biological sciences a new ethical code. The argument, 
for instance, that intuitive and a priori beliefs gain their absolute 
character from the fact that they are the result of continued 
transmission and accumulation of past nervous modifications 
in the history of the race would, if taken seriously, lead us to the 
belief that ultimate ethical sanctions are to be sought, not by an 
appeal to the moral consciousness, but by the investigation of 
brain tissue and the relation of man’s bodily organism to its 
environment. Yet such a view would be totally at variance 
with much that Spencer says (especially in his treatment of 
justice) concerning the trustworthiness and inevitable character 
of men’s constant appeal to the intuitions of their moral conscious- 
ness. Moreover, the very fact itself of the possibility of inheriting 
acquired moral characteristics is still hotly debated by those 
biologists with whom should rest the ultimate verdict. Again, 
the argument that “ conduct is good or bad according as its 
total effects are pleasurable or painful,” and that ultimately 
“ pleasure-giving acts are life-sustaining acts,” seems to involve 
Spencer in a multitude of unverified assumptions and con- 
tradictory theories. In the first place it is never clear whether 
Spencer regards the fact that a particular course of conduct is 
accompanied by a feeling of pleasure as a test of its life-preserving 
and life-sustaining character, or whether he wishes us to use as 
our criterion of what is pleasant in conduct the fact that the 
conduct in question seems conducive to the continued existence 
of man’s organic life. He apparently passes from one criterion to 
the other as best suits the purpose of the moment. He docs 
not prove the coincidence of life-sustaining and pleasant activities. 
He assumes throughout that the pleasant is the opposite of what 
is painful, and seems unaware of the difficulty of determining 
by means of terms so highly abstract the specific character of 
moral action. We find in his theory no satisfactory attempt 
to discriminate between the pleasure aimed at by the altruist 
and the immediate pleasure of egois|ic action. Similarly he 
disregards the distinction between pleasant feeling as an im- 
mediate motive of conduct and the idea of the attainment of 
future pleasure whether by the race or by the individual. Spencer 
is involved in effect in most of the confusions and contradictions 
of hedonistic psychology. 

Nor is his attempt to construct a scientific criterion out of data 
derived from the biological sciences productive of satisfactory 
results. He is hampered by a distinction between ” absolute ” 
and “ relative ” ethics definitely formulated in the last two 
chapters of The Data of Ethics. Absolute ethics would deal with 
such laws as would regulate the conduct of ideal man in an ideal 

IX. 27 a 
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society, i.e, a society where conduct hu r^ched the stage of 
complete adjustment to the needs of social life. Relative ethics, 
on the other hand, is concerned only with such conduct as is 
advantageous for that society which has not yet reached the 
end of complete adaptation to its environment, i,e. which is at 
* present imperfect. It is* hardly necessary to say that Spencer 
does not tell us how to bring the two ethical systems into corre- 
lation. And the actual criteria of conduct derived from biological 
considerations are almost ludicrously inadequate. Conduct, e.g., 
is said to be more moral in proportion as it exhibits a tendency 
on the part of the individual or society to become more 
“ definite,” ” coherent ” and heterogeneous.” Or, again, we 
should recognize as a test of the ” authoritative ” character of 
moral ideas or feelings the fact that they are complex and re- 
presentative, referring to a remote rather than to a proximate 
good, remembering the %hile that ** the sense of duty is transi- 
tory, and will diminish as fast as moralization increases.” In 
fact, no acceptable scientific criterion emerges, and the outcome 
of Spencer’s attempt to ascertain the laws of life and the con- 
ditions of existence is either a restatement of the dictates of 
the moral consciousness in vague and cumbrous quasi-scientific 
phraseology, or the substitution of the meaningless test of 
“ survivability ” as a standard of perfection for the usual and 
• intelligible standards of “ good ” and ” right.” 

A similar criticism might fairly be passed upon the majority 
of philosophers who approach ethics from the standpoint of 
evolution. Sir Leslie Stephen, for instance, wishes to 
SUpUsa, ‘‘^^'bstitute the conception of social health ” for that 
of universal happiness, and coasiders that the con- 
ditions of social health are to be discovered by an examination 
of the ” social organism ” or of “ social tissue,” the laws of which 
can be studied apart from those laws by which the individuals 
composing society regulate their conduct. The social evolution 
means the evolution of a strong social tissue ; the best type is the 
type implied by the strongest tissue.” But on the important 
question as to what constitutes the strongest social tissue, or to 
what extent the analogy between society as at present con- 
stituted and organic life is really applicable, we arc left without 
certain guidance. The fact is that with few exceptions evolution- 
ary moral philosophers evade the choice between alternatives 
which is always presented to them. They begin, for the most 
part, with a belief that in ethics as in other departments of human 
knowledge ” the more developed must be interpreted by the less 
developed ” — ^though frequently in the sequel complexity or 
posteriority of development is erected os a standard by means 
of which to judge the process of development itself. They are not 
content to write a history of moral development, applying to it 
the principles by which Darwinians seek to explain the develop- 
ment of animal life. But the search of origins frequently leads 
them into theories of the nature of that moral conduct whose 
origin tliey are anxious to find quite at variance with current and 
accepted beliefs concerning its nature. The discovery of the 
so-called evolution of morality out of non-moral conditions is 
very frequently an unconscious subterfuge by which the evolu- 
tionist hides the fact that he is making a priori judgments upon 
the value of the moral concepts held to be evolved. To accept 
such theories of the origin of morality would carry with it the 
conviction that what we took for “ moral ” conduct was in reality 
something very different, and has been so throughout its history. 
The legitimate inference which should follow would be the denial 
of the validity of those ^oral laws which have hitherto been 
regarded as absolute in character, and the substitution for all 
customary moral terms of an entirely new set based upon 
biological considerations. But it is precisely this, the only logical 
inference, which most evolutionary philosophers are unwilling 
to draw. They cannot give up their belief in customary morality. 
Professor Huxley maintained, for example, in a famous lecture 
that the ethical process (ff society depends not on imitath^ 
the cosmic process, still Ifess in running away from it, but in 
combating it ” {Romanes Lecture^ ad fin.). And very frequently 
arguments are adduced by evolutionists to prove that men’s 
belief in the absolute character of moral precepts is one of the 


necessary means adopted by nature to cany out her designs for 
the social welfare of manlund. Yet the other alternative, to 
which such reasoning points, they are reluctant to accept. 
For the belief that moral obligation is absolute in character, 
that it is alike impossible to explain its or^ and transcend 
its laws, would make the search for a scientific criterion of 
conduct to be deduced from the laws of life and conditions of 
existence meaningless, if not absurd. 

Perhaps the one European thinker who has carried evolution- 
ary principles in ethics to their logical conclusion is Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Almost any system of morality or im- 
morality might find some justification in Nietzsche’s ^ 
writings, which are extraordinarily chaotic and full of the 
wildest exaggerations. Yet it has been a true mstinct which has 
led popular opinion as testified to by current literature to find in 
Nietzsche the most orthodox exponent of Darwinian ideas in 
their application to ethics. For he saw clearly that to be suc- 
cessful evolutionary ethics must involve the ” transvaluation of 
all values,” the “ demoralization ” of all ordinary current 
morality. He accepted frankly the glorification of brute strength, 
superior cunning and all the qualities necessary for success in the 
struggle for existence, to which the ethics of evolution necessarily 
tend. He proclaimed himself, before everything else, a physio- 
logist, and looked to physiology to provide the ultimate standard 
for everything that has value ; and though his own ethical code 
necessarily involves the disappearance of sympathy, love, 
toleration and all existing altruistic emotions, he yet in a sense 
finds room for them in such altruistic self-sacrifice as prepares 
the way for the higher man of the future. Thus, after a fashion, 
he is able to reconcile the conflicting claims of egoism and 
altruism and succeed where most apostles of evolution fail. 
The Christian virtues, sympathy for the weak, the suffering, &c,, 
represent a necessary stage to be passed through in the evolution 
of the Vbermensch, i.e. the stage when the weak and suffering 
combine in revolt against the strong. They are to be superseded, 
not so much because all social virtues are to be scorned and re- 
jected, as because in their effects, i,e, in their tendency to per- 
petuate and prolong the existence of the weak and those who arc 
least well equipped and endowed by nature, they are anti-social 
in character and inimical to the survival of the strongest and 
most vigorous type of humanity. Consequently Nietzsche in 
effect maintains the following paradoxical position : he explains 
the existence of altruism upon egoistical principles ; he advocates 
the total abolition of all altruism by carrying these same egoistical 
principles to their logical conclusion ; he nevertheless appeals to 
that moral instinct which makes men ready to sacrifice their own 
narrow personal interests to the higher good of society— an 
instinct profoundly altruistic in character- as the ultimate 
justification of the ethics he enunciates. Such a position is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the attempt to transcend the ultimate 
character of those mtuitions and feelings which prompt men to 
benevolence. Thus, though incidentally there is much to be 
learned from Nietzsche, especially from his criticism of the ethics 
of pessimism, or from the strictures he passes upon the negative 
morality of extreme asceticism or quietism, his system inevitably 
provides its own refutation. For no philosophy which travesties 
the real course of history and distorts the moral facts is likely 
to commend itself to the sober judgment of mankind however 
brilliant be its exposition or ingenious its arguments. Finally, 
the conceptions of strength, power and masterfulness by which 
Nietzsche attempts to determine his own moral ideal, become, 
when examined, as relative and unsatisfactory as other criteria 
of moral action said to be deduced from evolutionary principles. 
Men desire strength or power not as ends but as means to ends 
iDeyond them ; Nietasche is most convincing when the Ober- 
mensch is left undefined. Imagined as ideal man, i.c. as morality 
depicts him, he becomes intelligible ; imagined as Nietzsche 
describes him he reels back into the beast, and that distinction 
which chiefly separates man from the animal world out of which 
he has emerged, viz. his unique power of self-consciousness and 
self-criticism, is obliterated. 

It was upon this crucial difficulty, i.e, the transition m the 
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evolution of morality from the stage of purely anknal and 
unconscious action to specifically human action^— action 
r.‘ If. an$M. t)y self-conscious and purposive intelligence 

* to an end conceived as good,-— iliat the polemic of 
T. H. Green and his idealistic followers fastened. And it is 
perhaps unfortunate that met^hysicai doctrines enunciated 
chiefly for the purposes of criticism not in themselves vitally 
necessary to the theory of morality propounded should have been 
regarded as the main contribution to ethical theory of idealist 
writers, and as such treated severely by hostile critics. Green’s 
principal objection to evolutionary mor^ philosophy is contained 
m the argument that no merely natural ” explanation of the 
facts of morality is conceivable. The knowing consciousness, — 
i.e. so far as conduct is concerned the moral consciousness, — 
can never become an object of knowledge in the sense in which 
natural phenomena are objects of scientific knowledge. For such 
knowledge implies the existence of a knowing consciousness as 
a relating and uniting intelligence capable of distinguishing itself 
from the objects to which it relates. And more particularly the 
existence of the moral consciousness implies “ the transition from 
mere want to consciousness of wanted object, from impulse to 
satisfy the want to effort for the realization of the wanted 
objects, implies the presence of the want to a subject which 
distinguishes itself from it.” Consequently the facts of moral 
development imply with the emergence of human consciousness 
the appearance of something qualitatively different from the 
facts with which physiology for instance deals, imply a stratum 
as it were in development which no examination of animal 
tissues, no calculation of consequences with regard to the pre^ 
servation of the species can ever satisfactorily explain. However 
far back we go in the history of humanity, if the presence of 
consciousness be admitted at all, it will be necessary to admit 
also the presence to consciousness of an ideal which can be 
accepted or rejected, of a power of looking before and after, and 
aiming at a future which is not yet fully realized. But un- 
fortunately the temporary exigencies of criticism made it 
necessary for Green to emphasize the metaphysic of the self, 
i.e. to insist upon the necessity of a critical examination of the 
pre-requisites of any form of self-consciousness and especially 
of the knowing consciousness, to such an extent that critics 
have lost sight of the real dependence of his metaphysic upon the 
direct evidence of the moral consciousness. The philosophic 
value, the sincerity, the breadth and depth of his treatment 
of moral facts and institutions have been fully recognized. What 
has not been adequately realized is that the metaphysical basis 
of his system of ethics — the argument, for example, contained 
in the introduction to the Prolegomena — is unfairly treated if 
divorced from his treatment of morals as a whole, and that it 
can be justly estimated only if interpreted as much as the con- 
clusion as the starting-point of moral thcoty. The doctrine 
of the eternity of the self, for instance, against which much 
criticism (e.g. Taylor, The Problem of Coitduciy chap, ii.) has 
been directed, though it is chiefly expressed in the language of 
epistemology, has its roots nevertheless in the direct testimony 
of moral experience. For morality implies a power in the 
individual of rising above the interests of bis own narrower self 
and identifymg himself in the pursuit of a universal good with 
the true interests of all other selves. Similarly the conception 
of the self as a moral unity arises naturally out of the impossibility 
of finding the summum bonum in a succession of transient states 
of consciousness such as hedonism for example postulates. Good 
as a true universal can only be realized by a true self, and both 
imply a principle of unity not wholly expressible in terms of the 
particulars which it unifies. But whether the idealistic inter- 
pretation of the nature of universal goo(f be the true one, i.e. 
whether we are justified in identifying that self-consciousness 
which is capable of grasping the principle of unity with the 
principle of unity vdiich it grasps is a metaphysical and theistic 
problem comparatively irrelevant to Green’s moral theory. 
It would be quite poss^le to accept his criticisms of naturalism 
and hedonism while rejecting many of the metaphysical inferences 
which he draws. A somewhat similar answer might be returned 
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to those critics who find Green’s use of the term ** 8elf*realtzation ” 
or self^devebpment ” as characteristic of the moral ideal un- 
satisfactory. It is quite easy to exhibit the futility of such a 
conception if understood formally for the practical purposes 
of moral philosophy. If the phrase be understood to mean the 
realization of some capacities of the self it does not appear to 
discriminate sufficiently between the good and bad capacities ; 
while the realization under present conditions of all the capacities 
of a self is impossible. And to aim so far. as is possible at all- 
round development would again ignore the distinction between 
vice and virtue. But used in the sense in which Green habitually 
uses it self-realization implies, as he puts it, the fulffbnent by the 
good man of his rational capacity or the idea of -a best that is in 
time, i.e. the distinction between the good and the bad self is 
never ignored, but is the fundamental assumption of his theory. 
And if it be urged that the expression is in any case tautological, 
i.e. that the good is defined in terms of self-realization and self- 
realization in terms of the good, it may be doubted whether any 
rational system of ethics can avoid a similar imputation. Green 
would admit that in a certain sense the conception of “ good 
is indefinable, i.e. that it can only be recognized in the particulars 
of conduct of which it is the universal form. Only, therefore, 
to those philosophers who believe in the existence of a criterion 
of morality, i.e. a universal test such as that of pleasure, happiness 
and the like, by which we can judge of the worth of actions, will 
Green’s position seem absurd ; since, on the contrary, such concep- 
tions as those of “self-development” or “self-realization ” seem 
to have a definite and positive value if they call attention to the 
metaphysical implications of morality and accurately characterize 
the moral facts. What ambiguity they possess arises from the 
ambiguity of morality itself. For moral progress consists in the 
actualization of what is already potentially in existence. The 
striking merit of Green’s moral philosophy is that the idealism 
which he advocates is rooted and grounded in moral habits and 
institutions : and the metaphysic in which it culminates is 
based upon principles already implicitly recognized by the moral 
consciousness of the ordinary man. Nothing could be farther 
from Green’s teaching than the belief that constructive meta- 
physics could, unaided by the intuitions of the moral conscious- 
ness, discover laws for the regulation of conduct. 

But although Green’s loyalty to the primary facts of the moral 
consciousness prevented him from constructing a rationalistic 
system of morals based solely upon the conclusions of metaph3rsics, 
it was perhaps inevitable that the revival of interest in meta- 
physics so prominent in his own speculatidns should lead to a 
more daring criticism of ethical first principles in other writers. 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies had presented with great brilliancy 
an idealist theory of morality not very far removed from that 
of Green’s Prolegomena. But the publication of Appearance 
and Reality by the same author marked a great advance in 
philosophical criticism of ethical postulates, and a growing 
dissatisfaction with current reconciliations between moi^ first 
principles and the conclusions of metaphysics. Appearance 
and Reality was not primarily concerned with morals, yet it 
inevitably led to certain conclusions affecting conduct, and it 
was no very long time before these conclusions were elaborated 
in detail. Professor A. E. Taylor’s Problem of Conduct * . 
(1901) ife one of the most noteworthy and independent ^ 
contributions to Moral Philosophy published in recent years. 
But it nevertheless follows in the main Bradley’s line of 
criticism and may therefore be regarded as representative of 
his school. There are two principal positions in Professor 
Taylor’s work ; — (i) a refusal to base ethics upon metaphysics, 
and (2) the discovery of an irreconcilable dualism in the nature of 
mor^ty which takes many shapes, but may be summarized 
roughly as consisting in an ultimate opposition between egoism 
and altruism. With regard to the first of these Taylor says 
(op. di. p. 4) that his object is to show that “ ethics is as indepen- 
dent of metaphysical speculation for its principles and methods 
as any of the so-called ‘natural sciences’^ that its real basis 
must be sought not in philosophical theories about the nature 
of the Absolute or the ultimate constitution of the Universe, 
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but in the empirical facts of human life as they are revealed to 
us in our concrete everyday experience of the world and mankind, 
and sifted and systematized by the sciences of psychology and 
sociology. . . . Ethics should be regarded as a purely ‘ positive ’ 
or ‘ experimental * and not as a ‘ speculative * science.’^ With 
regard to the second position one quotation will suffice {op, cit. 
p. 183). “ Altruism and egoism are divergent developments 
from the common psychological root of primitive ethical senti* 
ment. Both developments are alike unavoidable, and each is 
ultimately irreconcilable with the other. Neither egoism nor 
altruism can be made the sole basis of moral theory without 
mutilation of the facts, nor can any higher category be discovered 
by the aid of which their rival claims may be finally adjusted.’* 

Professor Taylor expounds these two theories with great 
brilliance of argument and much ingenuity, yet neither of them 
will perhaps carry complete conviction to the minds of the 
majority of his critics. It is curious, in the first place, to find 
the independence of moral philosophy upon metaphysics sup- 
ported by metaphysical arguments. For whatever may be the 
real character of the interrelation of moral and metaphysical 
first principles it is obvious that Taylor’s own dissatisfaction 
with current moral principles arises from an inability to believe 
in their ultimate rationality, i,e, a belief that they are untenable 
from the standpoint of ultimate metaphysics ; and perhaps 
the most interesting portion of his book is the chapter entitled 
“ Beyond Good and Bad,’’ in which the highest and final form 
of the ethical consciousness of mankind is subjected to searching 
criticism. But further, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that psychology (upon which Taylor would base morality) itself 
involves metaphysical assumptions ; its position in fact cannot 
be stated except as a metaphysical position, whether that of 
subjective idealism or any other. And the need which most 
philosophers have felt for some philosophical foundation for 
morality arises, not from any desire to subordinate moral insight 
to speculative theory, but because the moral facts themselves 
arc inexplicable except in the light of first principles which 
metaphysics alone can criticize. 

Taylor himself attempts to find the roots of ethics in the moral 
sentiments of mankind, the moral sentiments being primarily 
feelings or emotions, though they imply and result in judgments 
of approval and disapproval upon conduct. But it may be 
doubted whether he succeeds in clearly distinguishing ethical 
feelings from ethical judgments, and if they are to be treated as 
synonymous it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
implications of moral “ judgment ” must involve a reference 
to metaphysics. 

Moreover, it is obvious that a great part of Taylor’s quarrel 
with current moral ideals arises from the fact that they do not 
commend themselves to the moral judgment, i.e, from the 
standpoint of real goodness they are unsatisfactory, being 
tainted with evil. Hence it appears difficult to reconcile what 
is in effect a belief in the validity of the judgments of the moral 
consciousness with a belief that the real source and justification 
of that consciousness are to be found in the very sentiments 
and vague mass of floating feelings upon which it pronounces. 
Scepticism seems to be the only possible result of such a position. 
Taylor’s polemic against metaphysical systems of ethics is based 
throughout upon an alleged discrepancy and separation between 
the facts of moral “ experience,” the judgments of the moral 
consciousness, and theories as to the nature of these which 
the philosophers whomrfie attacks would by no means accept. 
There i.s no doubt a distinction between morality as a form 
of consciousness and reflection upon that morality. But such 
a distinction neither corresponds to, nor testifies to, the exbtence 
of a distinction between morality as “ experience ” and morality 
as “ theory ” or “ idea.” 

Taylor is more persuasive when he is developing his second 
main thesis — that of the allied existence of an ultimate dualism 
in the nature of morality. ^His accounts of the genesis of the 
conceptions of obligation and responsibility as of most of the 
ultimate conc^tions with which moral philosophy deals will be 
accepted or rejected to the extent to which the main contention 


concerning the ptychological basis of ethics commends itself to 
the reader. But in his exposition of the fundamental contradic- 
tion involved in morality elaborated with much care and illustra- 
tive argument he appeals for the most part to facts familiar to 
the unphilosophical moral consciousness. He begins by finding 
an ultimate opposition between the instincts of self-assertion 
and instincts which secure the production and protection of the 
coming generation even in the infra-ethical world with which 
biology deals. He traces this opposition into the forms in which 
it appears in the social life of mankind (as, e,g.j in the difficulty of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of individual self-development 
and self-culture and social service), and finds “ a hidden root 
of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath all morality ” (p. 243), 
inasmuch as it is not possible to pursue any one type of ideal 
without some departure from singleness of purpose. And he 
finds all the conceptions by which men have hoped to reconcile 
admitted antagonisms and divergencies between moral ideals 
claiming to be ultimate and authoritative alike unsatisfactory 
(p. 285). Progress is illusory ; there is no satisfactory goal to 
which moral development inevitably tends ; religion in which 
some take refuge when distressed by the inexplicable contradic- 
tions of moral conduct itself “ contains and rests upon an element 
of make believe ” (p. 489). 

With Taylor’s presentation of the difficulties with which 
morality is expected to grapple probably few would be found 
seriously to disagree, though they might consider it unduly 
pessimistic. But when he turns what is in effect a statement 
of certain forms of moral difficulty into an attack upon the 
logical and coherent character of morality itself, he is not so 
likely to command a.ssent. For the difficulty all men meet with 
in realizing goodness, or in being moral, is not in itself evidence 
of an inherent contradiction in the nature of goodness as such. 
And what perhaps would first strike an unprejudiced critic in 
Taylor’s examples of conflicting ideals or antagonistic yet 
ultimate moral judgments would be the perception that they 
are not necessarily moral ideas or judgments at all, and hence 
necessarily not ultimate. 

I’he claims of self-culture and of social service may when 
considered in the abstract or in some hypothetical case appear 
antagonistic and irreconcilable. But when they present them- 
selves to the individual moral consciousness it may be safely 
asserted (i) that there can be only one moral choice possible, 
i.e. that* their opposition (where they are opposed) involves no 
conflict of duties ; and (2) that whichever ideal is in the end 
preferred, opportunities will nevertheless be provided within its 
realization for the concurrent realization of activities and 
capacities ordinarily associated with the ideal alleged to be 
contradictory. For just as there is no self-realization which 
docs not involve self-sacrifice, so there is no room for that 
species of egoism within the confines of morality which is in- 
compatible with social service. 

It will be clear from the foregoing account of Taylor’s work 
that the tendency of his thought, as of that of Bradley, is by no 
means directed to the confirmation or re-establishment of those 
principles of conduct recognized by the ordinary moral con- 
sciousness. Psychology or metaphysics tend in their systems to 
usurp the place of authority formerly assigned to ethics proper. 

It would be true on the whole to assert that evolutionary 
systems of ethics such as those of Herbert Spencer, Sir Leslie 
Stephen or Professor S. Alexander (Moral Order and 
Progress, 1899), together with the metaphysical 
theories of morals of which T. H. Green and Bradley and Taylor 
are the chief representatives, have dominated the field of ethical 
speculation since 1870. Nevertheless it is only necessary to 
mention such a worR as Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory 
to dispel the notion that the type of moral philosophy most 
characteristically English, ix. consisting in the patient analysis 
of the form and nature of the moral consciousness itself, has given 
way or is likely to give way to more ambitious and constructive 
efforts. Martineau’s chief endeavour was, as he himself says, 
to interpret, to vindicate, and to systematize the moral senti- 
ments, and if the actual exhibition of what is involved, e.g,, in 
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moral choice is the vindication of morality Martineau may be 
said to have been successful. It is with his interpretation and 
systematization of the moral sentiments that most of Martineau’s 
critics have found fault. It is impossible, to accept his 
ordered hierarchy of “ springs of action ” without perceiving 
that the real principle upon which they can be arranged in 
order at all must depend upon considerations of circumstances 
and consequences, of stations and duties, with which a strict 
intuitionalism such as that of Martineau would have no dealing.^ 
Similarly the notion of Conscience as a special faculty giving its 
pronouncements immediately and without reflection cannot be 
maintained in the face of modern psychological analysis and 
is untrue to the nature of moral judgment itself. And Martineau 
is curiously unsympathetic to the universal and social aspect 
of morality with which evolutionary and idealist moral philo- 
sophers are so largely occupied. Nevertheless there have been 
few moral philosophers who have, apart from the idiosyncrasies 
of their special prepossessions, set forth with clearer insight or 
with greater nobility of language the essential nature of the moral 
consciousness. 

Equal in importance to Martineau’s work is Professor Sidg- 
wick’s Methods of Ethics ^ which appeared in 1874. The two works 
sid let loftiness of outlook and in the fact that 

^ * they are devoted to the re-examination of the nature 
of the moral consciousness to the exclusion of alien branches of 
inquiry. In most other respects they differ. Martineau is 
much more in sympathy with idealism than Sidgwick, whose 
work consists in a restatement from a novel and independent 
standpoint of the Utilitarian position. And Sidgwick has been 
far more successful than any other moral philosopher with the 
exception of T. H. Green and Bradley in founding a school of 
thought. Many of his most acute critics would be the first to 
admit how much they owe to his teaching. Chief among the 
more recent of these is G. E. Moore, whose book Principia Ethica 
is an important original contribution to ethical thought. And 
although Dr Hastings Rashdall {The Theory of Good and Evily 
Oxford, 1007) is not in agreement with Sidgwick ’s own particular 
type of hedonistic theory in his own philosophical position, he 
occupies a point of view somewhat similar to that of Sidgwick’s 
main attitude of Rational Utilitarianism. Rashdall’s two 
volumes exhibit also a welcome return on the part of English 
thought to the proper business of the moral philosopher — the 
examination of the nature of moral conduct. Other works, such 
as Professor L. T. Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution or Professor 

E. A. Westermarck’s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
testify to a continued interest in the history of morality and in 
the anthropological inquiries with which moral philosophy is 
closely connected. 

Much that is of importance for moral philosophy has recently 
been written upon problems that more properly belong to the 
philosophy of religion and the theory of knowledge. J. E. 
M Taggart’s Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, and his later work. 
Some Dogmas of Religion, contain interesting contributions to 
the theoiy of pleasure and of the problem of free will and 
determinism. A notable instance of this tendency is seen in the 
developments of the theory of pragmatism {q.v), for which 

F. C. S. Schiller has proposed the general term “ humanism.” 
Such aspects as concern ethics include, for example, the limited 
indeterminism involved in the theory, the attitude of the religious 
consciousness expressed by William James {Will to Believe and 
Pragmatism), and the pragmatic conception of the good. 
And the widespread, interest in social problems has produced 
a revival of speculation concerning questions partly political 
and partly ethical in character, e,g. the nature of justice. Finally 
it has become apparent that many problems hitherto left for 
political economy to solve belong more properly to the moralist, 
if not to the moral philosopher, and it may be confidently ex- 
pected that with the increased complexity of social life and the 
disappearance of many sanctions of morality hitherto regarded 
us inviolable, the future' will bring a renewed and practical 

1 Cf. A, Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals. Mar~ 
Hneau’s Philosophy, p. 92* 


interest in the theory of conduct likely to lead to fresh develop- 
ments in ethical speculation. 
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ETHIOPIA, or Aethiopia (Gr. AWiorria), the ancient classical 
name of a district of north-eastern Africa, bounded on the N. by 
Egypt and on the E. by the Red Sea.^ The application of the 
name has varied considerably at different times. In the Homeric 
poems the Aethiopes are the furthest of mankind both eastward 
and westward ; the gods go to their banquets and probably the 
Sun sets in their country. With the^growth of scientific geo- 
graphy they came to be located somewhat less vaguely, and 
indeed their name was employed as the equivalent of the Assyrian 
and Hebrew Cush {q.v.), the Kesh or Ekdsh of the Hieroglyphics 
(first found in Stele of Senwosri I.), i.e. a country extending 
from about the 24th to the 10th degree of N. lat.‘, while its limits 
to the E. and W. were doubtful. The etymolo^ of the name, 
which to a Greek ear meant ** swarthy-faced,” is unknown, nor 
can we say why in official inscriptions of the Axumite dynasty 
the word is used as the equivalent of Habashat (whence the 

^ For the topography and later history see Sudan and Abyssinia^ 
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Ttodem Abyssinia), which from the context would appear to 
denote a tribe located in S. Arabia, whose name was rendered 
by the Greek geographers as Abaseni and Ahissa. 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia, partly perhaps owing to their 
honourable mention in the Homeric poems, attracted the atten- 
tion of many Greek researchers, from Democritus onwards. 
Herodotus divides them into two main groups, a straight-haired 
race and a woolly-haired race, dwelling respectively to the East 
and West, and this distinction is confirmed by the Egyptian 
monuments. From his lime onwards various names of tri^s are 
enumerated, and to some extent geographically located, most of 
these appellations being Greek words, applied to the tribes by 
strangers in virtue of what seemed to be their leading character- 
istics, f.g. “ Long-lived/' “ Fish-eaters,” “ Troglodytes,” &c. 
The bulk of our information is derived from Egyptian monu- 
ments, whence it appears that, originally occupied by independent 
tribes, who were raided (first by ^neferu or Snefru, first king of 
the IVth or last of the Tllrcl Dynasty) and gradually subjected 
Egyptian kings (the steps in this process are traced by E. W. 
Budge, The Egyptian Sudan, 1907, i. 505 sqq.), under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty it became an Egyptian province, administered by a 
viceroy (at first the Egyptian king’s son), called prince of Kesh, 
and paying tributes in negroes, oxen, gold, ivoiy^ rare beads, 
hides and household utensils. The inhabitsints frequently 
rebelled and were as often subdued ; records of these repeated 
conquests were set up by the Egyptian kings in the shape of 
steles and temples ; of the latter the temple of Amenhotep 
(Amenophis) III. at Soleb or Sulb seems to have been the most 
magnificent. Ethiopia became independent towards the nth 
century b.c., when the XXTst Dynasty was reigning in Egypt. 
A state was founded, having for its capital Napata (mod. Merawi) 
at the foot of Jebel Barkul, ” the sacred mountain,” which in 
time became formidable, and in the middle of the 8th century 
conquered Egypt ; an Egyptian campaign is recorded in the 
famous stele of King Pankhi. The fortunes of the Ethiopian 
(XXVth) Dynasty belong to the history of Egypt {q>v.). After 
the Ethiopian yoke had been shaken off by Egypt, about 660 b.c., 
Ethiopia continued independent, under kings of whom not a few 
are known from inscriptions. Besides a number whose names 
have been discovered in cartouches at Jebel Barkal, the following, 
of whom all but the third have left important steles, can be 
roughly dated : Tandamane, son of Tirhaka (667-650), Asperta 
(630-600), Pankharer (600-560), Harsiotf (560-525), Nastasen 
From the evidence of the stele of the second (the 
Coronation Stele) and that of the fifth it has been inferred that 
the sovereignty early in this period became elective, a deputation 
of the yarious orders in tlie realm being (as Diodorus slates), 
when a vacancy occurred, sent to Napata, where the chief god 
Amen selected out of the members of the royal family the person 
who was to succeed, and who became officially the god’s son ; 
and it seems certain that the priestly caste was more influential 
in Ethiopia than in Egypt both before and after this period. 
Another stele (called the wStele of Excommunication) records 
the expulsion of a priestly family guilty of murder (H. Schiifer, 
Klio, vi. 287) : the name of the sovereign who expelled them has 
been obliterated. The stele of Harsiotf contains the record of 
nine expeditions, in the course of which the king subdued various 
tribes south of Meroe and built a nuniber of temples. The stele of 
the last of these sovereigns, now in the IJerlin Museum, and edited 
by H. Schafer (I>eipzig, 1901), contains valuable information con- 
cerning the state of the Bthiopjan kingdom in its author’s time. 
Shortly after his accession he was threatened with invasion by 
Camby&es, the Persian conqueror of Egypt, but (according to his 
own account) destroyed the fleet sent ty the invader up the Nile, 
while (as we learn from Herodotus) the land-force succumbed 
to famine (see Cambyses). It further appears that in his time 
and that of his imme(Jiate predecessors the capital of the kingdom 
had been reinoved from Naj^ta, where in the time of Harsidtf 
the temples and palaces were already in ruins^ to Meroe at a 
distance of 60 CMel- hours to the south-east. But Napata 
retained its importance as the religious metropolis ; it was thither 
that the king went to be crowned, and there too the chief god 
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delivered his oracles, which were (it is said) implicitly obeyed. 
The local names in Nastasen’s inscription, describing his royal 
circuit, are in many cases obscure. A city named Pnups (Hierogl. 
Pa-Nebes) appears to have constituted the most northerly point 
in the empire. These Ethiopian kings seem to have made no 
attempt to reconquer Egypt, though they were often engaged 
in wars with the wild tribes of the Sudan. For the 5th and 4th 
centuries b.c. the history of the country is a blank. A fresh 
epoch was, however, inaugurated by Ergamenes, a contemporary 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have massacred the 
priests at Napata, and destroyed sacerdotal influence, till then 
so great that the king might at the priests’ order be compelled 
to destroy himself ; Diodorus attributes this measure to Erga- 
menes’ acquaintance with Greek culture, which he introduced 
into his country. A temple was built by this king at Pselcis 
(Dakka) to Thoth. Probably the sovereignty again became 
hereditary. Occasional notices of Ethiopia occur from this time 
onwards in Greek and I^tin authors, though the special treatises 
by Agatharchides and others are lost. According to these the 
country came to be ruled by queens named Candace. One of 
them was involved in war with the Romans in 24 and 23 b.c. ; 
the land was invaded by C. Petronius, who took the fortress 
Premis or Ibrim, and sacked the capital (then Napata); the 
emperor Augustus, however, ordered the evacuation of the 
country without even demanding tribute. The stretch of land 
between Assuan (Syene) and Maharraka (Hiera Sycaminus) was, 
however, regarded as belonging to the Roman empire, and Roman 
cohorts were stationed at the latter place. To judge by the 
monuments it is possible that there were queens who reigned 
alone. Pyramids were erected for queens as well as for kings, 
and the position of the queens was little inferior to that of their 
consorts, though, so far as monumental representations go, they 
always yielded precedence to the latter. Candace appears to 
be found as the name of a queen for whom a pyramid was built 
at Meroe. A great builder was Netekamane, wlio is represented 
with his queen Amanctari on temples of l^gyptian style at many 
points up the Nile — at Amara just above the second cataract, 
and at Napata, as well as at Meroe, Henaga and Naga in the 
distant Isle of Meroe. He belongs, probably, to the I’tolcmaic 
age. l^ter, in the Roman period, the type in sculpture changed 
from the Egyptian. The figures arc obese, especially the women, 
and have pronounced negro features, and the royal person is 
loaded with btjlging gold ornaments. Of this period also there 
is a royal pair, Netekamane and Amanetari, imitating the names 
of their conspicuous predecessors. In the 4th century a.d. the 
state of Meroe was ravaged by the Nubas (?) and the Abyssinians, 
and in the 6th century its place was taken by the Christian state 
of Nubia (see Dongola). 

Contrary to the opinion of the Cireeks, the Ethiopians appear 
to have derived their religion and civilization from the Egyptians. 
The royal inscriptions are written in the hieroglyphic character 
and the Egyptian language, which, however, in the opinion of 
experts, steadily deteriorate after the separation of Ethiopia 
from Egypt. About the time of Ergamenes, or (according to 
some authorities) before, a vernacular came to be employed in 
inscriptions, written in a special alphabet of 23 signs in parallel 
hieroglyphic and atrsive forms. The cursive is to be read from 
right to left, the hieroglyphic, contrary to the Egyptian method, 
in the direction in which the figures face. The Egyptian equiva- 
lents of six characters have been made out by the aid of bilingual 
cartouches. Words are divided from each other by pairs of dots, 
and it is clear that the forms and values of the signs are largely 
based on Egyptian writing ; but as yet decipherment has not 
been attained, nor can it yet be stated to what group the 
language should be assigned (F. LL Griffith in D. R. Maciver’s 
Areika, Oxford, 1909, and later researches). 

Notices in Greek authors are collected by P. Paulitschke, Die 
gffOf;raphische Erforsekung des afrikamischen Continents {Viemiri, 
1880) : the inscriptions were edited and inte^reted by G. Maspero, 
Jtevfte avchiol. xxii., xxv. ; Milages d’Assynvlogie ct d’^gyptologie, 
ii., iii. ; Hecords of the Past, vi. ; T.S.B.A. iv. ; Schafer, l.c., and Zeit- 
schrift far dgyptiseke !^prache^ xptxiii. See also J. H. Breasted, “ The 
Monuments of Sudanese Nubia," in American Journal of Semitic 
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Languagis (October iqoS), and the work of E. W. Budge cited above. 

A description of the chief ruins and the results of Dr D. R. Maciver s 
researches in northern Nubia, begun in 19^57, will be found under 
Sudan : Anglo^Egyptian, 

The Axunfiitc Kingdom,' — About the ist century of the Christian 
era a new kingdom grew up at Axum (q.v.), of which a king 
Zoscales is mentioned in the Pcnplus Maris Erythraei. Frag- 
ments of the history of this kingdom, of which there is no 
authentic chronicle, have been made out chiefly by the aid of 
inscriptions, of which the following is a list : (1) Greek in- 
scription of Adulis, copied by Cosmas Indicopleustes in 545 > 
the beginning, with the king’s name, lost. (2) Sabaean inscrip- 
tion of Ela Amida in two halves, discovered by J. Theodore Bent 
at Axum in 1893, and completed by E. Littmann m 1906. (3) 
Ethiopic inscription probably of the same king, imperfect 
(Littmann). (4) Trilingual inscription of Aeizanes, the Greek 
version discovered by Henry Salt in 1805, the Sabaean by Bent, 
and the Ethiopic (Geez) by Littmann. (5) Ethiopic inscription 
of Aeizanes (so Littmann), son of Ela Amida, discovered by 
Eduard Ruppell in 1833. (6) Ethiopic inscriptions of Hetana- 
Dan’el, son of Dabra Efrem. These arc all long inscriptions 
giving details of wars, &c. The sixth is later than the rest, 
which are to be attributed to the most flourislung period of 
the kingdom, the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. The fourth is pagan, 
the fifth Christian, Aeizanes having in the interval embraced 
Christianity. It was to this king that the emperor Constantius 
addressed a letter in 356 a.d. 

Aeizanes and his successors style themselves kings of the 
Ajcumites, Ilomerites (llimyar), Raidan, the Ethiopians 
(Habasat), ths Sabaeans, Silec, Tiamo, the Bugaites (Bega) and 
Kasu. Ibis style implies considerable conquests in South 
Arabia, which, however, must have been lost to the Axumites 
by A.D. 378. They claim to rule the Kasu or Mcroitic Ethiopians ; 
and the fifth inscription records an expedition along the Atbara 
and the Nile to punish the Nuba and Kasu, and a fragment of a 
Greek inscription from Meroe was recognized by Sayce as 
commemorating a king of Axum. Except for these inscriptions 
Axumite hi-story is a blank until in the 6th century we find 
the Axumite king sending an expedition to wreck the Jewish 
state then existing in S. Arabia, and reducing that country 
to a state of vassalage : the king is styled in Ethiopian 
chronicles Caleb (Kaleb), in Greek and Arabic documents 
El-Esbaha. In the 7 th century a successor to this king, 
named Abralia or Abraham, gave refuge to the persecuted 
followers of Mahomet at the beginnmg of his career (see Arabia : 
History, ad init), A few more names of kings occur on coins, 
which were struck in Greek characters till about a.d. qoo, after 
which time that language seems definitely to have been displaced 
in favour of Ethiopic or Geez : the condition of the script and 
the coins renders them all difficult to identify with the names 
preserved in the native lists, which are too fanciful and mutually 
contradictory to furnish of themselves even a vestige of history. 
For the period between the rise of Islam and the beginning of 
the modern history of Abyssinia there are a few notices in ^abic 
writers ; so we have a notice of a war between Ethiopia and 
Nubia about 687 (C. C. Rossini in Giorn. Soc. Asiai, Hal. x. 141), 
and of a letter to George king of Nubia from the king of Abyssinia 
some time between 978 and 1003, when a Jewish queen Judith was 
oppressing the Christian population ( 1 . Guidi, find, iii. 176, 7). 

The Abyssinian chronicles, it may be noted, attribute the 
foundation of the kingdom to Mcnelek (or Ibn el-Hakim), son of 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba. The Axumite or Menclek 
dynasty wat driven from northern Abyssinia by Judith, but soon 
after anotlier Kristian dvnasty, that of the Zagues, obtained 
power. In 1268 the reigning prince abdicated in favour of 
YekunS Amlftk. king of Shoa, a descendant of the monarch over- 
thrown by Judith (see Abyssriia). 

See A. Dillman, Die Anjenge des axumiiUchen RMckes (Berlin, 
1879); E. Drouiu, Revua arcMol, xliv, (1882); T. Moi^eix, 
Gescnichte der rdmischen Provinzen, chap. xiii. ; W. Di ttcn bcrger, 
OrienHs Craeci InScriptiones Nos. 199, 200 ; Littmann u. 

Kronoker, Vorberichi der deutseken Ahsum-ExpedUton (Berhn, 1906), 
and Littman'a subsequent tesearches. 


Ethiopic Literaturb 

The employment of the Geez or Ethiopic language for literary 
purposes appears to have begun no long time before the introdu^ 
tion of Christianity into Abyssinia, and its pagan period is 
represented by two Axumite inscriptions (published by D. H. < 
Muller in J. T. Bent’s Sacred City of the Elhtoptam, 
an inscription at.Matara (published by C. C. Rossini, Re^icoffh 
Accad. Lincei, 1896). As a literary language it survived its 
use as a vernacular, but it is unknown at what time it ceased to 
be the latter. In Sir W. Cornwallis Harris’s, Highlands of 
Aethiopia (1844) there is a list of rather more than 100 works 
extant in Ethiopic ; subsequent research has chiefly brought to 
light fresh copies of the same works, but it has contributed some 
fresh titles. A conspectus of all tiie MSS. known to exist in 
Europe (over 1200 in number) was published by C. C. Rossini 
in 1899 (Rendiconti Accad. Lincei, ser. y. vol. viii.) ; of these 
the largest collection is that in the British Museum, but others 
of various sizes are to be found in the chief libraries of Europe. 

R. E. Littmann (in the Zeitschrifi fur Assyriologie, xv. and xyi.) 
describes two collections at Jerusalem, one of which contains 
283 MSS. ; and Rossini 1904) a collection of 35 MSS. 

belonging to the Catholic mission at C^eren. Other collections 
exist in Abyssinia, and many MSS. are in private hands. In 
1893 besides portions of the Bible some 40 Ethiopic books hi^ 
been printed in Europe (enumerated in L. Goldschmidt’s Btblio* 
theca Aeihiopica), but many more have since been published. 

Geez literature is ordinarily divided into two periods, of 
which the first dates from the establishment of Christianity 
in the 5th century, and ends somewhere in the 7th ; tht 
second from the re-establishment of the Salomonic dynasty in 
1268, continuing to the present time. It consists chiefly of 
translations, made in the first period from Greek, in the second 
from Arabic. It has no authors of the first or even of the second 
rank. Its character os a sacred and hterary language is due to 
its translation of the Bible, which in the ordinary enumeration 
is made to contain 81 books, 46 of the Old Testament, and 35 
of the New. These figures are most probably obtained by adding 
to the ordinary canonical books Maccabees, Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecchsiasticus, Baruch, Jubilees, Enoch, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, Ezra IV., Shepherd of Hermas, the Synodos (Canons of 
the Apostles), the Book of Adam, and Joseph Ben Gorton, For 
the distinction between canonical and apociyphal appears to be 
unknown to the Ethiopic Church, whose chief service to Biblical 
literature consists in its preservation af various apocryphal 
works which other parts of Christendom have lost or possess 
only in an imperfect form (see Enoch ; Jubilees, Book of, &c.). 

It should be observed that the Maccabees of the Ethiopic Bible 
is an entirely different work from the books of that name included 
in the Septuagint, of which, however, the Abyssinians have a 
recent version made from the Vulgate ; specimens of their 
own Maccabees have been published by J. Horovitz in the 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. xx. The MSS. of the Biblical 
books vary very much, and none of them can claim any gr^t 
antiquity ; the oldest extant MS. of the four Books of Kings 
appears to be one in the Museo Borgiano, presented by King 
Amda Sion (1314) to the Virgin Mary in Jerusalem (described 
by N. Roupp, ibid, xvi. 296-342). Hence P. de Lagarde supposed 
the Ethiopic version to have bocn. made from the Arabic, which 
indeed is in accordance with a native tradition. This opinion 
is held by few ; C. F. A. Dillman ^stinguished in the case of 
the Old Testament three classes of MSS,, a versio antiqua, made 
from the Septuagint (probably in the Hesychion text), a class 
revised from Greek MSS., and a class revised from the Hebrew 
(probably through the medium of an Arabic version). An 
examination of ten chapters of St Matthew by L. Hackspill 
{ibid. vol. xi.) led to the result that the Ethiopic versiem of the 
Gospels was made about a.d. 500, from a Syro-occidental text, 
and that this original translation is represented by Cod. Paris. 
Acth. 32 ; whereas most MSS. and all printed editions contain a 
text i^uenced ^ dae Alexandrian Vulgate, and show traces 
of Arabic. Rossini {ibid, x, 23a) has made it probable that the 
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Abba Salamfi, whom the native tradition identifies with Fru- 
mcntius, evangelist of Abyssinia, to whom the translation of the 
Bible was ascribed, was in reality a Metropolitan of the early 
14th century, who revised the corrupt text then current. Of 
the ancient translation the latest book is said to be Ecclesiasticus, 
translated in the year 678. The New Testament has been 
published repeatedly (first in Rome, 1548-'! 549 ; some letters 
about its publication were edited by 1 . Guidi in the Atchivio della 
Soc. Rom. di Sioria Patria, 1886), and C. F. A. Dillmann edited 
a critical text of most of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
but did not live to complete it ; portions have been edited by 
J. Bachmann and others. 

Other translations thought to belong to the first period are 
the Sheraia Makkbdty ascribed to S. Pachomius ; the Kerilos, 
a collection of homilies and tracts, beginning with Cyril of 
Alexandria De recta fide ; and the Physiologus^ a fanciful work 
on Natural History (edited by F. Hommel, I^ipzig, 1877). 

Of the works belonging to the second period much the most 
important are those which deal with Abyssinian history. A 
court official, called sahdfi teezdzenet (secretary), having under 
him a staff of scribes, was employed to draw up the public annals 
year by year ; and on these official compositions the Abyssinian 
histories are based. The earliest part of the Axum chronicle 
preserved is that recording the wars of Amda Sion (1314-1344) 
against the Moslems ; it is doubtful, however, whether even 
this exists in its original form, as some scholars think ; according 
to its editor (J. Perruchon in the Journ. Asiai. for 1889) it is 
preserved in a recension of the time of King Zar'a Ya‘kub. tfnder 
King I-ebna Dengel (1508-1540) the annals of his four pre- 
decessors, Zar*a Ya‘kub, Baeda Maryam, Eskender and Na*od 
^1434-1508) were drawn up ; those of the first two were published 
Dy J. Perruchon (Paris, 1893) ; in the Journ. Asiai. for 1894 
the same scholar published a further fragment of the history 
of Baeda Maryam, written by the tutor to the king’s children, 
and the history of Eskender, Amda Sion II. and Na'od as com- 
piled in Lebna Dengel’s time. The history of Lebna Dengel was 
published by the same scholar {Journ, Semit. i. 274) and Rossini 
Rendicontif 1894, v. p. 617); that of his successor Claudius 
1540-1559) by Conzelmann (Paris, 1895) ; that of his successor 
Minas (1559-1563) by F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon, 1888) ; those 
of the three following kings, Sharsa Dengel, Za Dengel, and 
Ya‘kub, by Rossini {Rendiconti, 1893). The history of the next 
king Sysenius (1606-1632) by Abba Meherka Dengel and Tekla 
Shelase was edited by Pereira (Lisbon, 1892) ; the chronicles 
of Joannes I., lyasu I. and Bakaffa (1682-1730) by I. Guidi, 
with a French translation (Paris, 1903-1905); all are con- 
temporary, and the names of the chroniclers of the last two 
kings are recorded. Besides these we have the partly fabulous 
chronicle of Lalibela (of uncertain date, but before the Salo- 
monian dynasty was restored), edited by Perruchon (Paris, 
1892) ; and a brief chronicle of Abyssinia, drawn up in the reign 
of lyasu II. (1729-1753), embodying materials abridged, but 
often unaltered, was published by R. Basset, in the Journ, 
Asiat. for 1882 (cf. Rossini in the Rendicontif 1893-1894, p. 668), 
and has since formed the basis for Abyssinian history. Many 
compilations of the sort exist in MS. in libraries, and great praise 
is bestowed on the one which E. Riippell, when travelling in 
Abyssinia, ordered to be drawn up for his use. It is now in the 
collection of his MSS. at Frankfurt. Ethiopic scholars speak of a 
special “ historical style ” which comes from the mixture of the 
styles of different periods, %nd the admixture of Amharic phrases 
and idioms. The historian of the wars of Amda Sion is credited 
with some literaiy merit ; most of the chroniclers have little. 

The remaining literature of the second period is thought to 
begin somewhat earlier than these chronicles. To the time of 
King Yekund Amlftk (1*68-1283) the historical romance called 
Kebra Nagaset (Glory of Kings) is assigned by its editor, C. 
Bezold (Bavarian Academy, 1904) ; other scholars gave it a 
somewhat later date. Its pOrpose is to glorify the Salomonlan 
dynasty^ whence, in spite of a colophon which declares it to be 
a translation, it was i^arded as an original work ; since, how- 
ever, it shows evident signs of having been translated from Arabic, 
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Bezold supposes that its author, Ishak, was an immigrant whose 
native language was Arabic, in which therefore he would natur- 
ally write the first draft of his book. To the time of Yagbea Sion 
(oh. 1294) belongs the Vision of the Prophet Habakkuk in Kartasd, 
as also the works of Abba Saltofi, regarded as the founder of the 
Ethiopic renaissance, one of whose sermons is preserved in a 
Cheren MS. With his name are connected the Acts of the Passion^ 
the Service for the Dead and the translation of Philexius, i.e. 
Philoxenus. King Zar‘a Ya‘kub composed or had composed for 
him as many as seven books ; the most important of these is the 
Book of Light (Mashafa Berhan), paraphrased as Kirchenordimng, 
by Dillmann, who gave an analysis of its contents {Vber die 
Regierung des Kdnigs Zara Yakob, Berl. Acad., 1884). He also 
organized the compilation of the Miracles of the Virgin Mary, 
one of the most popular of Ethiopic books ; a magnificent edition 
was printed by E. W. Budge in the Meux collection (London, 
1900). In the same reign the Arabic chronicle of al-MakIn was 
translated into Geez. Under T.ebna Dengel {ob. 1540), besides 
the above-mentioned collection of chronicles, we hear of the 
translation from the Arabic of the history" and martyrdom of 
St George, the Commentary of J. Chrysostom on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the ascetic works of J . Saba called Aragdwi 
manfasdwt. Under Claudiits (1540-1559) Maba Sion is said to 
have translated from the Arabic The Faith of the Fathers, a vast 
compilation, including the Didascalia Apostolorum (edited by- 
Platt, London, 1834), and the Creed of Jacob Baradaeus (pub- 
lished by Comill, ZDMG, xxx. 417-466), and to the same reign 
belong the Book of Extreme Unction {Mashafa Kandtl), and the 
religious romance Barlaam et Joasaph also paraphrased from 
the Arabic (partly edited by A. Zotenberg in Notices et Extraits, 
vol. xxviii.). The Confession of Faith of King Claudius has been 
repeatedly printed. TTie reign of Shansa Dengel {oh. 1595) was 
marked by many literary monuments, such as the religious and 
controversial compilation called Mazmura Chrestos, and the 
translation, by a certain Salik, of the religious encyclopaedia 
(Mashafa Hfiia) of the monk Nikon ; an Arab merchant from 
Yemen, who took on conversion the name Anbfikom (Habakkuk), 
translated a number of books from the Arabic. Under Ya‘kub 
{ob. 1605) the valuable chronicle of John of Nikiou was translated 
from Arabic (edited by A. Zotenberg with French translation in 
Notices et extraits, vol. xxiv.). Under John, about 1687, the 
Spiritual Medicine of Michael, bishop of Adtrib and Malig, was 
translated. The literature that is not accurately dated consists 
largely of liturgies, prayers and hymns ; Ethiopic poetry is 
chiefly, if not entirely, represented by the last of these, the most 
popular work of the kind being an ode in praise of the Virgin, 
called Weddase Maryam (edited by K. Fries, Leipzig, 1892). 
Various hymn-books bear the names Degua, Zemmare and 
Mawas^et (Antiphones) ; there is also a biblical history^ in verse 
called Mashafa Madhal or Mestira Zamdn. Homilies also exist 
in large numbers, both original and translated, sometimes after 
the Arabic fashion in rhymed prose. Hagiology is naturally 
an important department in Ethiopic literature. In the great 
collection called Synaxar (translated originally from Arabic, 
but with large additions) for each day of the year there is the 
history of one or more saints ; an attempt has been made by 
H. Diinsing (1900) to derive some actual history from it. Many 
texts containing lives of individual saints have been issued. 
Such are those of Maba Sion and Gabra Chrestos, edited by Budge 
in the Meux collection (London, 1899) ; the Acts of S. Mercurius, 
of which a fragment was edited by Rossini (Rome, 1904) ; the 
unique MS. of the original, one of the most extensive works in the 
Geez language, was burned by thieves who set fire to the editor’s 
house. The same scholar began a series of Vitae Sanctorum 
antiquiorum, while Monumenta Aethiopiae hagiologica and Vitae 
Sanctorum indigenarum have been edited by B. Turaiev (Leipzig 
and St Petersburg, 1902, and Rome, 1905). Other lives have been 
edited by Pereira, Guidi, &c. Similar in historical value to these 
works is the History of the Exploits of Alexander, of which various 
recensions have been edited by Budge (London, 1895). See 
further Alexander the Great, section on the legends, ad fin. 

Of Law the most important monument is the Fatha Nagaset 
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(Jud^ent of Kings), of which an official edition was issued by 
I. Guidi (Rome, 1899), with an Italian translation ; it is a version 
probably made in the early i6th century of the Arabic code of 
Ibn ‘Assal, of the 12th century, whose work, being meant for 
Christians living under Moslem rule, was not altogether suitable 
for an independent Christian kingdom ; yet the need for such 
a code made it popular and authoritative in Abyssinia. The 
translator was not quite equal to his task, and the Brit. Mus, 
MS. 800 exhibits an attempt to correct it from the original. 

Science can scarcely be said to exist in Geez literature, unless a 
medical treatise, of which the British Museum possesses a copy, 
comes under this head. Philosophy is mainly represented by 
mystical commentaries on Scripture, such as the Book of the 
Mystery of Heaven and Earthy by Ba-Hailu Michael, probably of 
the 15th century, edited by Perruchon and Guidi (Paris, 1903). 
There is, however, a translation of the Book of the Wise Philo- 
sophers, made by Michael, son of Abba Michael, consisting of 
various aphorisms j specimens have been edited by Dillmann in 
his Chrestomathy, and J. Comill (Leipzig, 1876). There is also 
a translation of Secundus the Silent j edited by Bachmann (Berlin, 
1888). Far more interesting than these is the treatise of Zar*a 
Ya kub of Axum, composed in the year 1660 (edited by Litt- 
mann, 1904), which contains an endeavour to evolve rules of 
life according to nature. The author reviews the codes of 
Moses, the Gospel and the Koran, and decides that all contravene 
the obvious intentions of the Creator. He also gives some 
details of his own life and his occupation of scribe. A less 
original treatise by Walda Haywat accompanies it. Epistolo- 
graphy is represented by the diplomatic correspondence of some 
of the kings with the Portuguese and Spanish courts ; some 
documents of this sort have been edited by C. Beccari, Documenti 
inediti per la storia d* Etiopia (Rome, 1903) ; lexicography, by 
the vocabulary called Sawdsew. The first Ethiopic book printed 
was the Psalter (Rome, 1513), by John Potken of Cologne, the 
first European who studied the language. 

See C. C. Rossini, “ Note per la storia letteraria Abissina,” in 
Rendiconti della JR, Accad. dei Lincei (i8yy) ; Fumagalli, Biblioirafia 
Etiapira (1893) ; Basset, J^tudes sur Vhistoire de Vl^thiopie (1882) ; 
Catalogues of various libraries, especially British Museum (Wright), 
Paris (Zotenberg), Oxford and Berlin (Dillmann), Frankfurt (Gold- 
^hmidt). Plates illustrating Ethiopic palaeography are to be found 
in Wright's Catalogue ; an account of the illustrationb in Ethiopic 
MSS. is given by Budge in his Life of Maha Sioti ; and a collection 
of inscriptions in the church of St Stefano dei Mori, in Rome, by 
Gallina in the Archivio della Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria (1888). 

(D, S. M.») 

ETHNOLOGY and ETHNOGRAPHY (from the Gr. ^Svosy race, 
and A.oyo5, science, or ypac^tv, to write), sciences which in their 
narrowest sense deal respectively with man as a racial unit 
{mankind), i,e. his development through the family and tribal 
stages into national life, and with the distribution over the earth 
of the races and nations thus formed. Though the etymology of 
the words pemiits in theory of this line of division between 
ethnology and ethnography, in practice they form an indivisible 
study of man’s progress from the point at which anthropology 
{q.v.) leaves him. 

Ethnology is thus the general name for investigations of the 
widest character, including subjects which in this encyclopaedia 
are dealt with in detail under separate headings, such as Archae- 
ology, Art (and allied articles), Commerce, Geography (and 
the headings for countries and tribes), Family, Name, Ethics, 
Law, Mythology, Folk-Lore (and allied articles), Philology 
(and allied articles). Agriculture, Architecture, Religion, 
Sociology, &c., &c, It covers generally the whole history of 
the material and intellectual development of man, as it has 
passed through the stages of (a) hunting and fishing, {b) sheep 
and cattle tending, (c) agriculture, {d) inaustry. It investigates 
his food, his weapons, tools and implements, his housing, his 
social, economic and commercial organization, forms of govern- 
ment, language, art, literature, morals, superstitions and religious 
systems. In this sense ethnology is the older term for what now 
is called sociology. At the present day the progress of research 
has in practice, however, restricted the “ ethnologist ” as a 
rule to the study of one or more branches only of so wide a 
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subject, and the word “ ethnology ” is used with a somewhat 
vague meaning for any ethnological study ,* each country or 
nation has thus its own separate ethnology. It becomes more 
convenient, therefore, to deal with the ethnology as a special 
subject in each case. '' Ethnography,” in so far as it has a 
distinctive province, is then conveniently restricted to the * 
scientific mapping out of different racial regions, nations and 
tribes ; and it is only necessary here to refer the reader to the 
separate articles on continents, &c., where this is done. The 
only fundamental problem which need here be referred to is 
that of the whole question of the division of' mankind into 
separate races at all, which is consequential on the earlier problem 
(dealt with in the article Anthropology) as to man’s origin and 
antiquity. 

If we assume that man existed on the earth in remote geological 
time, the question arises, was this pleistocene man specifically 
one } What evidence is there that he represented in his different 
habitats a series of varieties of one species rather than a series 
of species ? The evidence is of three kinds, (i) anatomical, 
(2) physiological, (3) cultural and psychical. 

I. Dr Robert Munro, in his address to the Anthropological 
section of the British Association in 1893, said : “All the 
osseous remains of man which have hitherto been collected and 
examined point to the fact that, during the larger portion of the 
quaternary period, if not, indeed, from its very commencement, 
he had already acquired his human characteristics.” By 
“ characteristics ” is here meant those anatomical ones which 
distinguish man from other animals, not the physical criteria of 
the various races. Do, then, these anatomical characteristics 
of pleistocene man show such differences among themselves and 
between them and the types of man existing to-day as to justify 
the assumption that there has ever been more than one species 
of man ? 

The undoubted “ osseous remains ” of pleistocene man are 
few. Burial was not practised, and the few bones found are for 
the most part those which have by mere chance been preserved 
in caves or rock-shelters. Of these the three chief “finds,” 
in order of probable age, are the Trinil (Java) brain-cap, the lowest 
human skull yet described, characterized by depressed cranial 
arch, with a cephalic index of 70 ; the Neanderthal (Germany) 
skull, remarkable for its flat retreating curs^ with an index 
of 73-76 ; and the two nearly perfect skeletons found at Spy 
(Belgium), the skulls of which exhibit enormous brow ridges 
with cranial indices of 70 and 75. All these skulls, taken in 
conjunction with other well-authenticated human remains such 
as those found at La Naulette (Belgium), Shipka (Balkan 
Peninsula), Olmo (Italy), Predmert (Bohemia) and in Argentina 
and Brazil, make it possible to reconstruct anatomically the vary- 
ing types of pleistocene man, and to establish the fact that in 
essential features the same primitive type has persisted through 
all time. The skeleton bones show differences so slight as to 
admit of pathological or other explanation. What Professor 
KoUmann says of man to-day was true in the remotest ages. 
Referring to Cuvier’s statement that from a single bone it is 
possible to determine the very species to which an animal belongs, 
he says, “ Precisely on this ground I have mainly concluded tlmt 
the existence of several human species cannot be recognized, for 
we are unacquainted with a single tribe from a single bone of 
which we might with certainty determine to what species it 
belonged.” Such differences as the bones exhibit are progressive 
modifications towards the higher neoli Aic and modem types, and 
are in themselves entirely incapable of supporting the theory 
that the owner of the Trinil skull, say, and the “ man of Spy ” 
belonged to separate species. All these “osseous remains” 
belong to the palaeolithic period, and from the cranial indices 
it is thus clear that palaeolithic man was long-headed. Neolithic 
man is, speaking generally, round-headed, and it has been urged 
that round-headedness is entirely synchronous with the neolithic 
age, and that the long-headed palaeolithic species of mankind 
gave place all at once to the round-headed neolithic species. 
The point thus raised involves the physiological as well as, 
indeed more than, the anatomical proofs of man’s specific unity. 
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i. All physiologists agree that species cannot breed ^th 
•pedes. Darwin lumsclf laid it down as a fundamental prindple. 
If then the palaeolithic and neolithic types represented separate 
species, they would be found to remain distinct through all time. 
This is not liie case. There is evidence that extreme dolicho- 
cephaly continued into neolithic times, and was only slowly 
modified into brachycephaly. In the neolithic caves of Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, and the barrows of Great Britain, skulls of 
all types are found. The later cave-dwellers and early dolmen 
builders of Europe were at first long-headed, then of medium 
type, and finally in some places exclusively round-headed. In 
England the round-heads appear to be synchronous with the 
metal age, as shown by the contents of the barrows, and, as on 
the continental mainland, the two types gradually blended. 
Permanent fertiHty between them in prehistoric Europe is thus 
proved. And this is the case throughout the habitable globe. 
An examination of the osseous remains of American man supports 
the view that the human species has not varied since quaternary 
times. The palaeolithic type is to be found among modern 
European populations. Certain skulls from South Australia 
seem cast in almost the same mould as the Neanderthal. After 
thousands of years nearly pure descendants of quatcrnaiy man 
are found among living races. And man’s mutual fertility in 
prehistoric is repeated throughout historic times : strict racial 
purity is almost unknown. Thus the unity of the species man 
is proved by the test of fertility. 

3. The works of early man everywhere present the most 
startling resemblance. The palaeolithic implements all over the 
globe arc all of one pattern. “ Tlie implements in distant lands, 
writes Sir J. Evans, “ are so identical in form and character with 
the British specimens that they might have been manufactured by 
the same hands. ... On the banks of the Nile, many hundreds 
of feet above its present level, implements of the European types 
have been discovered ; while in Somaliland, in an ancient river- 
valley at a great elevation above the sea, Sir H. W. Seton-Karr 
has collected a large nuinlx*r of implements formed of flint and 
quartzite, which, judging from their form and character, might 
have been dug out of the drift-deposits of the Somme and the 
Seine, the Thames or the ancient Solent.” This identity in the 
earliest arts is repeated in the later stages of man’s culture ; 
his arts and crafts, his manners and customs, exhibit a similarity 
so close as to compel the presumption that all the races are but 
divisions of one family. But ^rhaps the greatest psyciiic.al 
proof of man’s specific unity is his common possession of language. 
Theodore Waitz writes : “ Inasmuch as the possession of a language 
of regular grammatical structure forms a fixed barrier between 
man and brute, it establishes at the same time a near relationship 
between all people in psychical respects. ... In the presence 
of this common feature of the human mind, all other diffei^ces 
lose their import ” {Anthropology, p. 273). As Dr J. C. Prichard 
urged, ” the same inward and mental nature is to be recognized 
in all races of men. When we compare this fact with the observa- 
tions, fully established, as to the specific instincts and separate 
pychical endowments of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings 
in the Universe we are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion 
that all human races are of one species and one family.” It 
has been argued that stock languages imply stock races, but 
this assumption is untenable. There are some fifty irreducible 
stock languages in the United States and Canada, yet, taking 
into consideration the physical arid moral homogeneity of the 
American Indian races, hf would be a reckless theorist who held 
that there were therefore fifty separate human species. If it 
were so, how have they descended ^ There arc no anthropoid 
apes in America, none of the ape family higher than the C^bidae, 
from which it is impossible to trace men. Again, in Australia 
tshere is certainly one stock language, yet there are not even 
Gcbidae. In Caucasia, there arc many distinct forms of speech, 
yet all the peoples belong toutHe Caucasic division of mankind. 

Ifan, then, may l>e regarded as specifically one, and thus he 
must have had an original cradle-land, whence the peopling of 
the earth was brought about by migration. The evidence tends 
to prove that the worid was peopled by a generalized proto- 


human form. Each division of mankind would thus have had 
its pleistocene ancestors, and would have become differentiated 
into races by the influence of climatic and odier suiroundings. 
As to man’s cfadle-land there have been many theories, but 
weight of evidence is in favour of Indo-Mdaysia. 

Of all animals man’s range alone coincides with that of the 
habitable globe, and the rral difficulty of the ” cradle-land ” 
theory lay in explaining how the human race spread to every 
land. This problem has been met by geology, which proves 
that the earth’s surface has undergone great changes since man’s 
appearance, and that continents, long since submerged, once 
existed, making a complete land communication from Indo- 
Malaysia. The evidence for the Indo- African continent has been 
summed up by R. D. Oldham,^ and proofs no less cogent are 
available of the former existence of an Eurafrican continent, 
while the extension of Australia in the direction of New Guinea 
is more than probable. Tlius the ancestor of inan was free 
to move in all directions over the eastern hemisphere. The 
western hemisphere was more than probably connected with 
Europe and Asia, in Tertiary times, by a continent, the existence 
of which is evidenced by a submarine bank stretching from 
Scotland through the Faeroes and Iceland to Greenland, and 
on the other side by continuous land at what is now the Behring 
Straits. 

Acclimatization has been urged as an argument against the 
cradle-land theory, but the peopling of the glolx took place in 
inter-Glacia) if not prc-Glacial ages, when the climate was much 
milder everywhere, and thus pleistocene man met no climatic 
difficulties in his migrations. 

Prolmbly before the close of palaeolithic times all the primary 
divisions of man were specialized in their several habitats by the 
influence of their surroundings. The profound effect of climate 
is seen in the relative culture of races. Thus, tropical countries 
arc inhabited by savage or semi-savage peoples, while the higher 
races are confined to temperate zones. The primary divisions 
of mankmd, Elbiopic, Mongolic, Caucasic, were certainly 
differentiated in neolithic limes, and these criteria had almost 
certainly occurred not consecutively in one area but simultane- 
ously in several areas. A Negro was not metamorphosed into a 
Mongol, nor the latter into a White, but the several semi-simian 
precursors under varying environments developed into general- 
ized Negro, generalized Mongol, generalized Caucasian, 

Taking, then, these three primary divisions as those into 

^ Writing in iXioGeoeftirphical /pumaL Morcli 1894, on “ Evolution 
of Indian Geography,’^ ht; says : ' The plants of Indian and African 
coal measures are wiUiout exception identical, and among the few 
animals which have been found in India one is indistinguishable 
from an African species, another is closely allied, and both faunas 
are characterized by the very remarkable genus group of reptiles 
comprising the Dicynodon and other alhed forms (see Manual of 
Geology of India, 2nd ed. p. 203). These, however, are not the only 
analogies, for near the coast of South Africa there are developed a 
series of beds containing the plant fossils in the lower part a,nd 
marine shells in the upper, known as the Uiteiiliage series, which 
corresponds exactly to the .small })alches of the Itaj mallei series 
along the east coast of India. The few plant forms found in the 
lower beds of Africa are mostly identical with or closely allied to the 
Rajmahai species, while of the very few marine shells In the Indian 
outcrops, which arc sufiiciently well preserved for identification, at 
least one species is identical with an African lorm. These very 
clo.se relationships between the plants and animals of India and 
Africa at this remote period appear inexplicable unless there were 
direct land communications between them over what is now the 
Indian Ocean. On the east coast of India in the Khasi Hilis, and 
on the coast of South Africa, the marine iossils of late jurassic and 
early cretaceous age are largely identical with, or very closely allied 
to each other, showing that they must have been inhabitants of one 
and the same great sea. In western India the fossils of the same age 
belong to a fauna whicn is found in the north of Madagascar, in 
northern and eastern Africa, in western Asia, and ranges into Europe 
—a fauna differing so radicaUy from that of the eastern exposures 
that only a few .specimens of world-wide range are found in both. 
Seeing that the distances between the separate outcrops containing 
representatives of the two faunas arc much Jess than those separating 
the outcrops from tlic nearest ones of the same fauna, the only 
possible explanation of the facts is that there was a continuous 
stretch of dry land connectingj Sofith Africa and India and separating 
two distinct marine zoological provinces." 
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wliich it b most reasonable broadly to divide mankind diey 
may be anafysed as to their racial constituents and their ^bitats 
as follows 

1. Caucasic or White Man is best divided, following Huxley, 
into (a) Xanthochroi or fair whites ’’ and (b) Melanochroi or 
“ dark whites.” (a) The first— tall, with almost colourless skin, 
blue or grey eyes, hair from straw colour to chestnut, and skulls 
varying as to proportionate width— are the prevalent inhabitants 
of Northern Europe, and the type may be traced into North 
Africa and eastward as far as India. On the south and west it 
mixes with that of the Melanochroi and on the north and east 
with that of the Moi^oloids. (b) The “ dark whites ” differ 
from the fair whites in the darkening of the complexion to 
brownish and olive, and of the eyes and hair to black, while the 
stature is somewhat lower and the frame lighter. To this division 
belong a large part of those classed as Celts, and of the popula- 
tions of Southern Europe, such as Spaniards, Greeks and Arabs, 
extending as far as India, while endless intermediate grades 
between the two white types testify to ages of intermingling. 
Besides these two main types, the Caucasic division of mankind 
has been held with much reason to include such aberrant types 
as the brown Polynesian races of the Eastern Pacific, Samoans, 
Hawaiians, Maoris, &c., the proto-Malay peoples of the Eastern 
archipelago, sometimes termed Indonesians, represented by 
the Dyaks of Borneo and the Battaks of Sumatra, tiie Todas 
of India and the Ainus of Japan. 

2. Mongolia or Yellow Man prevails over the vast area lying 
east of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. His physical charac- 
teristics are a short squat body, a yellowish-brown or coppery 
complexion, hair lank, straight and olack, flat small nose, broad 
skull, usually without prominent brow-ridges, and black oblique 
eyes. Of the typical Mongolic races the chief are the Chinese, 
Tibetans, Burmese, Siamese ; the Finnic group of races occupy- 
ing Northern JCurope, such as Finns, Lapps, Samoyedes and 
Ostyaks, and the Arctic Asiatic group represented by the Chukchis 
and Kamchadales ; the Tunguses, Gilyaks and Golds north of, 
and the Mongols proper west of, Manchuria ; the pure Turkic 
peoples and the Japanese and Koreans. Less typical, but with 
the Mongolic elements so predominant as to warrant inclusion, 
arc the Malay peoples of the Eastern archipelago. Lastly, 
though differentiated in many ways from the true Mongol, the 
American races from the Eskimo to the Fuegians must be 
reckoned in the Yellow division of mankind. 

3. Negroid or Black Man is primarily represented by the 
Negro of Africa between the Sahara and the Cape district, 
including Madagascar. The skin varies from dark brown to 
brown-black, with eyes of the same colour, and hair usually 
black and always crisp or woolly. The skull is narrow, with 
orbital ridges not prominent, the jaws protrude, the nose is 
flat and broad, and the lips thick and everted Two important 
families are classed in this division ; some authorities hold, 
as special modifications of the typical Negro to-day, others as 
actually nearer the true generalized Negroid type of neolithic 
times. First are the Bushman of South Africa, diminutive 
in stature and of a yellowish-brown colour : the neighbouring 
Hottentot is believed to be the result of crossing between the 
Bushman and the true Negro. Second arc the large Negrito 
family, represented in Africa by the dwarf races of the equatorial 
forests, the Akkas, Batwas, Wochuas and others, and beyond 
Africa by the Andaman Islanders, the Aetas of the Philippines, 
and probably the Senangs and other aboriginal tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula. The Negroid type seems to ^ye been the 
earliest predominant in the South Sea islands, but it is impossible 
to say certainly whether it is itself derived from the Negrito, 
or the latter is a modification of it, as Hks been suggested above. 
In Melanesia, the Papuans of New Guinea, of New Caledonia, 
and other islands, represent a more or less Negroid type, as did 
the now extinct Tasmanians. 

Excluded from this survey of the grouping of Man are the 
aborigines of Australia, whose ethnical n&iitidB are much 
disputed. Probably they are to be reckoned as Dravidians, a 
very remote blend of Caucaaic and Negro man. For a dct^led 


discuisioxi of the bsanchei* of tiiese three main diviaioiis of Man 
the reader must rder to ai^tidka under race headihgs^ and to 
Nboro; Nsqbiios; Mongols; Malays; Ikbians, North 
American; Australia; Africa; &c., &c. 
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ETHYL, in chemistry, the name given to the alkyl radical 
C^Hr,. The compounds containing this radical are treated 
under other headings ; the hydride is better known as ethane, 
the alcohol, CgH^pH, is the ordinary alcohol of commerce, and 
the oxide (Cgll^jp is ordinary ether. 

ETHYL CHLORIDE, or Hydrochloric Ether, C^HgCl, a 
chemical compound prepared by passing dry hvdrochloric acid 
gas into absolute alcohol. It is a colourless liquid with a sweetish 
burning taste and an agreeable odour. It is extremely volatile, 
boiling at 12*5® C. (54*5® F.), and is therefore a gas at ordinary 
room temperatures ; it is stored in glass tubes fitted with screw- 
capped nozzles. The vapour bums with a smoky green-edged 
flame. It is largely used in dentistry and slight surgical opera- 
tions to produce local anaesthesia {q.v,), and is known by the 
trade-name kelene. More volatile anaesthetics such as anestile 
or anaesthyl and coryl are produced by mixing with methyl 
chloride ; a mixture of ethyl and methyl chlorides with ethyl 
bromide is known as somnoform. 

ETHYLENE, or EthenE, or HjCiCTTg, the first repre- 
sentative of the series of olefine hydrocarbons, is found in coal 
giis. It is usually prepared by heating a mixture of ethyl alcohol 
and .sulphuric acid. G. S. Newth (jour. Chm. Soc., 1901, 79, 
p. 915) obtains a purer product by dropping ethyl alcohol into 
syrupy phosphoric acid (sp. gr. 1*75) warmed to 200® C., sub- 
sequently raising the temperature to 220® C. It am also be 
obtained by the action of sodium on elhylidenc chloride (B. 
Tollcns, Ann.^ 1866, 137, p. 311); by the reduction of copper 
acetylide with zinc dust and ammoma; by heating ethyl 
bromide with an alcoholic solution of caustic potash ; by passing 
a mixture of carbon bisulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen over 
red-hot copper ; and b)' the electrolysis of a concentrated solution 
of potassium succinate, 

(CHa-COgK), + 2140 = C8H4 -H 2CO5, -f 2 KOH + Hj. 

It is a colourless gas of somewhat sweetish taste ; it is slightly 
soluble in water, but more so in alcohol and ether. It can be 
liquefied at - i - i® C., under a pressure of 42.} atmos. It solidifies 
at-i8i® C. and melts at-ifig® C. (K. Olszewski); it boils at 
- 105® C. (L. P. Cailletet), or - 102° to - 103® C. (K. Olszewski). 
Its critical temperature is 13° C., and its specific gravity is 0*9784 
(air =« i). The specific gravity of liquid ethylene is 0*386 (3® C.). 
Ethylene burns with a bright luminous flame, and forms a very 
explosive mixture with oxygen. For tlie oombustion of ethylene 
see Flams. On strong heating it decomposes, giving, amox^ 
other products, carbon, methane and acetylene (M. Berthelot, 
Ann.j 1866, 139, p. 277). Being an unsaturated hydrocarbon, 
it is capable of forming addition products, e,g. it combines with 
hydrogen in the presexK^ of platinum black, to form ethane, 
CjjHg, with sulphur trioxide to form carbyl sulphate, C|H|(SOg)|, 
with hydrobromic and hydriodic adds at 100? C. to form ethyl 
bromide, CjHgBr, and ethyl iodide, C^H^I, with sulphuric acid 
at 160-170*^0. to form ethyl sulphuric acid, C^H5*HS04, and with 
hypochlorous acid to form glycol ehlorhydnn, Q*CHj^CHj*OH. 
Dilute potassium permanganate solution oxidizes it to ethylei^ 
glycol, HO^CHo'CHi^OH, whilst futning nitric add converts it 
into oxfdic acid. Several oompounds of ethylene and metallic 
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chlorides are known ; e.fi. ferric chloride in the presence of ether 
at 150° C. gives C2H4‘FeC4*2H20 (J. Kachtler, Ber., 1869, 2, 
p. 510), while platinum bichloride in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solution absorbs ethylene, forming the compound C2H4-PtCU 
(K. Bimbaum, Ann., 1868, 145, p. 69). 

* £T1ENNB» CHARLES GUILLAUBIE (1778-1845), French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer, was bom near Saint Dizier, 
Haute Marne, on the 5th of January 1778. He held various 
municipal offices under the Revolution and came in 1796 to 
Paris, where he produced his first opera, Le Rive, in 1799, in 
collaboration with Antoine Fr6d6ric Gresnick. Although 
Etienne continued to write for the Paris theatres for twenty 
years from that date, he is remembered chiefly as the author 
of one comedy, which excited considerable controversy. Les 
Deux Gendres was represented at the Thi^atre Fran9ais on the 
nth of August 1810, and procured for its author a seat in the 
Academy. A rumour was put in circulation that Etienne had 
drawn largely on a manuscript play in the imperial library, 
entitled Conaxa, ou les gendres dupes. His rivals were not slow 
to take up the charge of plagiarism, to which fitienne replied 
that the story was an old one (it existed in an old French fabliau) 
and had already been treated by Alexis Piron in Fils ingrats. 
He was, however, driven later to make admissions which at 
least showed a certain lack of candour. The bitterness of the 
attacks made on him was no doubt in part due to his position 
as editor-in-chief of the official Journal de VEmpire. His next 
play, LIntrigante (1812), hardly maintained the high level of 
Les Deux Gendres ; the patriotic opera VOriflamme and his lyric 
masterpiece Joconde date from 1814. litienne had been secretary 
to Hugues Bernard Maret, due de Bassano, and in this capacity 
had accompanied Napoleon throughout his campaigns in Italy, 
Germany, Austria and Poland. During these journeys he pro- 
duced one of his best pieces, Brueys et Palaprat (1807). During 
the Restoration fitienne was an active member of the opposition. 
He was seven times returned as deputy for the department of 
Meuse, and was in full sympathy with the revolution of 1830, 
but the reforms actually carried out did not fulfil his expectations, 
and he gradually retired from public life. Among his other 
plays may be noted: Les Deux Meres, Lc Pacha de Suresnes, and 
La Petite tcole des peres, all produced in 1802, in collaboration 
with his friend Gaugiran de Nanteuil (1778-1830). With Alphonse 
Dieudonne Martainville (1779-1830) he wrote an Histoire du 
Theatre Franfais (4 vols., 1802) during the revolutionary period, 
fitienne was a bitter opponent of the romanticists, one of whom, 
Alfred de Vigny, was his successor and panegyrist in the Academy. 
He died on the 13th of March 1845. 

His (Euvres (6 vols., 1846-1853) contain a notice of the author by 
L. Thiess6. 

ETIQUETTE, a term for ceremonial usage, the rules of be- 
haviour observed in society, more particularly the formal rules 
of ceremony to be observed at court functions, &c., the pro- 
cedure, especially with regard to precedence and promotions 
in an organized body or society. Professions, such as the law 
or medicine, observe a code of etiquette, which the members 
must observe as protecting the dignity of the profession and 
preventing injury to its members. The word is French. The 
0 . Fr. estiquette or estiquet meant a label, or ticket,” the true 
English derivative. The ultimate origin is Teutonic, from 
sHcken, to post up, stick, affix. Cotgrave explains the word in 
French as a billet for the ^nefit or advantage of him that receives 
it, a form of introduction tnd also as a notice affixed at the gate 
of a court of law. The development of meaning in French from 
a label to ceremonial rules is not difficult in itself, but, as the 
T^ew English Dictionary points out, the history has not been 
clearly established. 

ETNA (Gr. Atrvrj, from at^w, bum ; Lat. Aetna), a volcano on 
the east coast of Sicily, the summit of which is 18 m. N. by W. 
of Catania. Its height was .aieertained to be 10,758 ft. in 1900, 
having decreased fmm 10,870 ft. in 1861. It covers about 460 
sq. m., and by rail the distance round the base of the mountain 
is 86 m., though, as the railway in some places travels high, the 
correct measurement is about 91 m. The height cannot have 


been very different in ancient times, for the so-called Torre del 
Filosofo, which is only 1188 ft. below the present summit, is a 
building of Roman date. The shape is that of a truncated cone, 
interrupted on the west by the Valle del Bove, a huge sterile 
abyss, 3 m. wide, bounded on three sides by perpendicular 
cliffs (2000 to 4000 ft.). Its south-west portion, w'hich is the 
deepest, was perhaps the original crater. There are also some 
200 subsidiary cones, some of them over 3000 ft. high, which 
have risen over lateral fissures. On the slopes of the mountain 
there are three distinct zones of vegetation, distinguished by 
Strabo (vi. p. 273 ff.). The lowest, up to about 3000 ft., is the 
zone of cultivation, where vegetables, and above them where 
water is more scanty, vines and olives flourish. Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility it is densely populated, having 930 
inhabitants per sq, m. below 2600 ft., and 3056 inhabitants 
per sq. m. in the triangle between Catania, Nicolosi and Acireale. 
The next zone is the wooded zone, and is hardly inhabited, only 
a few isolated houses occurring. The lower part of it (up to 
about 6000 ft.) consists chiefly of forests of evergreen pines 
(Pinus mgricans), the upper (up to about 6800 ft.) of birchwoods 
{Hetula alba). A few oaks and red beeches occur, while chestnut 
trees grow anywhere between 1000 and 5300 ft. In the third and 
highest zone the vegetation is stunted, and there is a narrow zone 
of sub-Alpine shrubs, but no Alpine flora. In the last 2000 ft. 
five phanerogamous species only are to be found, the first three 
of which are peculiar to the mountain : Senecio Etnensis ( which 
is found quite close to the crater), Anthemis Etnensis, Robertsia 
taraxacoides, Tanacetum vtdgare and Astragalus si cuius. No trace 
of animal life is to be found in this zone ; for the greater part of 
the year it is covered with snow, but by the end of summer this 
has almost all melted, except for that preserved in the covered 
pits in which it is stored for use for cooling liquids, &c., in Catania 
and elsewhere. The ascent is best undertaken in summer or 
autumn. From the village of Nicolosi, 9 m. to the N.W. of 
Catania, about 7 or 8 hours are required to reach the summit. 
Thucydides mentions eruptions in the 8th and 5th centuries b.c., 
and others are mentioned by Livy in 125, 1 21 and 43 b.c. Catania 
was overw'helraed in 1169, and many other serious eruptions are 
recorded, notably in 1669, 1830, 1852, 1865, 1879, ^^9*; 

1899 and March 1910. 

According to Lyell, Etna is rather older than Vesuvius — 
perhaps of the same geological age as the Norwich Crag. At 
Trezza, on the eastern base of the mountain, basaltic rocks occur 
associated with fossiliferous Pliocene clays. The earliest erup- 
tions of Etna are older than the Glacial period in Central and 
Northern Europe. If all the minor cones and monticules could be 
stripped from the mountain, the diminution of bulk would be 
extremely slight. Lyell concluded that, although no approxima- 
tion can be given of the age of Etna, “ its foundations were laid 
in the sea in the newer Pliocene period.” From the slope of the 
strata from one central point in the Val del Bue he further 
concluded that there once existed a second great crater of 
permanent eruption. ITie rocks erupted by Etna have always 
been very constant in composition, viz. varieties of basaltic lava 
and tuff containing little or no olivine— the rock type known as 
labradorite. At Acireale the lava has assumed the prismatic 
or columnar form in a striking manner ; at the rock of Aci it is 
in parts spheroidal. The Grotte des Ch^vres has been regarded 
as an enormous gas-bubble in the lava. The remarkable stability 
of the mountain appears to be due to the innumerable dikes 
which penetrate the lava flows and tuff beds in all directions 
and thus bind the whole mass together. 

From the earliest times the mountain has naturally been the 
subject of legends. The Greeks believed it to be either the 
mountain with which Zeus had crushed the giant Typhon (so 
Pindar, Pyth, i. 34 seq. ; Aeschylus, Promethe^ Vinctus, 351 
scq. ; Strabo xiii. p. 626), or Enceladus (Virgil, Georg, i. 471 ; 
Oppian, Cvn. i. 273), or the workshop of Hephaestus and the 
Cyclopes (tie. De divin. ii. 19 ; cf. Lucil., Aetna, 41 seq., Solin. 
11). Several Roman writers, on the other hand, attempted to 
explain the phenomena which it presented by natural causes 
(e.g. Lucretius vi. 639 seq.; Lucilius, Aetna, 511 seq.). Ascents 
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of the mountain were not infrequent in those days— one was 
made by Hadrian. 

Sec Sartorius von Waltershausen, ^flas da Aina (Leipzig, 1880) ; 
E. Chaix, Caria Volcanologica e topographica delV Etna (showing lava 
streams up to 1892) ; G. de Lorenzo, VEtna (Bergamo, 1907)* 

ETNA> a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
in the western part of the state, on the W. bank of the Allegheny 
river (about 5 m. from its junction with the Monongahela), 
and about 2 m. N. of the city of Pittsburg, of which it is a suburb. 
Pop. (1880) 2334 ; (1890) 3767 ; (1900) 5384 (1702 foreign- 
born) ; (1910) 5830. It is served by the Pennsylvania railway 
and by electric lines. Among its industrial establishments are 
rolling mills, tube and pipe works, furnaces, steel mills, a brass 
foundry, and manufactories of electrical railway supplies, boxes, 
asbestos coverings, enamel work and ice. The city’s industrial 
history dates from 1820, when a small factory for the manufacture 
of scythes and sickles was set up. Natural gas, piped from 
Butler county, was early used here as a fuel in the iron mills. 
Etna, formerly called Steuart’s Town, was incorporated as a 
borough in 1869. 

ETON, a town of Buckinghamshire, England, on the north 
(left) bank of the river Thames, opposite Windsor, within which 
parliamentary borough it is situated. Pop. of urban district 
( 1901 ) 3301 . It is famous for its college, the largest of the ancient 
English public schools. The “ King’s College of Our Lady of 
Eton beside Windsor ” was founded by Henry VL in 1440-1441, 
and endowed mainly from the revenues of the alien priories sup- 
pressed by Henry V. The founder followed the model established 
by William of Wykeham in his foundations of Winchester 
and New College, Oxford. The original foundation at Eton 
consisted of a provost, 10 priests, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, a school- 
master, 25 poor and indigent scholars, and the same number 
of poor men or bedesmen. In 1443, however, Henry considerably 
altered his original plans ; the number of scholars was increased 
to 70, and the number of bedesmen reduced to 13. A con- 
nexion was then established, and has been maintained ever since, 
though in a modified form, between Eton and Henry’s foundation 
of King’s College, Cambridge. One of the king’s chief advisers 
was William of Waynfletc, who had been master of Winchester 
College, and was appointed provost of Eton in 1443. Among 
further alterations to the foundation in this year was the establish- 
ment of commensales or commoners, distinct from the scholars ] 
and these under the name of “ oppidans ” now form the principal 
body of the boys. The college survived with difficulty the un- 
settled period at the close of Henry’s reign ; while Edward IV. 
curtailed its possessions, and was at first desirous of amalgamat- 
ing it with the ecclesiastical foundation of St George, Windsor 
Castle. In 1506 the annual revenue amounted to 3^652 ; and 
through benefactions and the rise in the value of property the 
college has grown to be very richly endowed. In 1870 com- 
missioners under an act of 1868 appointed the governing body 
of the college to consist of the provost of Eton, the provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, five representatives nominated re- 
spectively by the university of Oxford, the university of Cam- 
bridge, the Royal Society, the lord chief justice and the masters, 
and four representatives chosen by the rest of the governing 
body. By this body the foundation was in 1872 made to consist 
of a provost and ten fellows (not priests, but merely the members 
of the governing body other than the provost), a headmaster 
of the school, and a lower master, at least seventy scholars (known 
as “ collegers ”), and not more than two chaplains or conducts. 
Originally it was necessary that the scholars should be bom in 
England, of lawfully married parents, and be between eight and 
sixteen years of age ; but according to»thc statutes of 1872 the 
scholarships are open to all boys who are British subjects, and 
(with certain limitations as to the exact date of birth) between 
twelve and fifteen years of age. A number of foundation 
scholarships for King’s College, Cambridge, are open for com- 
petition amongst the boys ; and there are besides several other 
valuable scholarships and exhibitions, most of which are tenable 
only at Cambridge, some at Oxford, and some at either university. 
The teaching embraces the customary range of classical and 
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modem subjects ; but until the first half of the 19th century 
the normal course of instruction remained almost wholly classical ; 
and although there were masters for other subjects, they were 
unconnected with the general business of the school, and were 
attended at extra hours. , 

The school buildings were founded in 1441 and occupied in 
part by 1443, but the whole original structure was not completed 
till fifty years' later. The older buildings consist of two quad- 
rangles, built partly of freestone but chiefly of brick. The outer 
quadrangle, or school-yard, is enclosed by the chapel, upper and 
lower schools, the original scholars’ dormitory (“ long chamber ”), 
now transformed, and masters’ chambers. It has in its cptre a 
bronze statue of the royal founder. The buildings enclosing the 
inner or Jesser quadrangle contain the residence of the fellows, 
the library, hall and various offices. The chapel, on the south 
side of the school-yard, represents only the choir of the church 
which the founder originally intended to build ; but as this was 
not completed Waynflete added an ante-chapel. The chapel was 
built upon a raised platform of stone, as was the hall, in order 
to lift it above the flood-level of the Thames. It contains some 
interesting monuments of provosts of the college and others, 
and at the west end of the ante-chapel is a fine marble statue of 
the founder in his royal robes, by John Bacon. A chantry 
contains the tomb of Roger Lupton (provost 1503-1535), whose 
most notable monument is the fine tower between the school- 
yard and the cloisters to the east ; though other parts of his 
building also remain. The space enclosed by two buttresses 
on the north side of the chapel, at the point where steps ascend 
to the north door, is the model of the peculiar form of court for 
the game of fives which takes name from Eton, with its “ but- 
tress” (represented by the projecting balustrade), the ledges 
round the walls, and the step dividing the floor into two levels. 
From the foundation of the college the chapel was used as the 
parish church until 1854, and not until 1875, after the alteration 
of the ancient constitution had secularized the foundation, was 
the parish of Eton created into a separate vicarage. The chapel 
does not accommodate the whole school ; and a new chapel, 
from the designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, is used by the lower 
school. The library contains many manuscripts (notably an 
Oriental and Egyptian collection) and rare books ; and there is 
also a library for the use of the boys. The college in modern 
times has far outgrown its ancient buildings, and new buildings, 
besides the lower chapel, include the new schools, with an 
observatory, a chemical laboratory, science schools and boarding- 
houses. In 1908 King Edward VII. opened a fine range of build- 
ings erected in honour of the Old Etonians who served in the 
South African War, and in memory of those who fell there. The 
architect was Mr L. K. Ball, an old Etonian. The buildings 
include a school hall, a domed octagonal library, and a classical 
museum. 

The principal annual celebration is held on the 4th of June, 
the birthday of King George III., who had a great kindness for 
the school. This is the speech-day ; and after the ceremonies 
in the school a procession of boats takes place on the Thames. 
In the sport of rowing Eton occupies a unique position among 
the public schools, and a large proportion of the oarsmen in the 
annual Oxford and Cambridge boat-race are alumni of the school. 
Another annual celebration is the occasion of the contest between 
collegers and oppidans at a peculiar form of football known as the 
wall game, from the fact that it is plaved against a wall bordering 
the college playing-field. This game Takes place on St Andrew’s 
Day, the 30th of November. The field game of football commonly 
played at Eton has also peculiar rules. The annual cricket 
match between Eton and Harrow schools, at Lord’s ground, 
London, is always attended by a large and fashionable gaSiering. 
A singular custom termed the Montem, of unknown origin, but 
first mentioned in 1561, was observed here triennially on Wh\i~ 
Tuesday. The last celebration took place in 1844, the ceremony 
being abolished just before it fell due in 1847. It consisted of a 
procession of the boys in a kind of military order, with flags 
and music, headed by their captain,” to a small mound called 
Salt Hin, near the Bath road, where they levied contributions, 
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chlorides are known ; e.fi. ferric chloride in the presence of ether 
at 150° C. gives C2H4‘FeC4*2H20 (J. Kachtler, Ber., 1869, 2, 
p. 510), while platinum bichloride in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solution absorbs ethylene, forming the compound C2H4-PtCU 
(K. Bimbaum, Ann., 1868, 145, p. 69). 

* £T1ENNB» CHARLES GUILLAUBIE (1778-1845), French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer, was bom near Saint Dizier, 
Haute Marne, on the 5th of January 1778. He held various 
municipal offices under the Revolution and came in 1796 to 
Paris, where he produced his first opera, Le Rive, in 1799, in 
collaboration with Antoine Fr6d6ric Gresnick. Although 
Etienne continued to write for the Paris theatres for twenty 
years from that date, he is remembered chiefly as the author 
of one comedy, which excited considerable controversy. Les 
Deux Gendres was represented at the Thi^atre Fran9ais on the 
nth of August 1810, and procured for its author a seat in the 
Academy. A rumour was put in circulation that Etienne had 
drawn largely on a manuscript play in the imperial library, 
entitled Conaxa, ou les gendres dupes. His rivals were not slow 
to take up the charge of plagiarism, to which fitienne replied 
that the story was an old one (it existed in an old French fabliau) 
and had already been treated by Alexis Piron in Fils ingrats. 
He was, however, driven later to make admissions which at 
least showed a certain lack of candour. The bitterness of the 
attacks made on him was no doubt in part due to his position 
as editor-in-chief of the official Journal de VEmpire. His next 
play, LIntrigante (1812), hardly maintained the high level of 
Les Deux Gendres ; the patriotic opera VOriflamme and his lyric 
masterpiece Joconde date from 1814. litienne had been secretary 
to Hugues Bernard Maret, due de Bassano, and in this capacity 
had accompanied Napoleon throughout his campaigns in Italy, 
Germany, Austria and Poland. During these journeys he pro- 
duced one of his best pieces, Brueys et Palaprat (1807). During 
the Restoration fitienne was an active member of the opposition. 
He was seven times returned as deputy for the department of 
Meuse, and was in full sympathy with the revolution of 1830, 
but the reforms actually carried out did not fulfil his expectations, 
and he gradually retired from public life. Among his other 
plays may be noted: Les Deux Meres, Lc Pacha de Suresnes, and 
La Petite tcole des peres, all produced in 1802, in collaboration 
with his friend Gaugiran de Nanteuil (1778-1830). With Alphonse 
Dieudonne Martainville (1779-1830) he wrote an Histoire du 
Theatre Franfais (4 vols., 1802) during the revolutionary period, 
fitienne was a bitter opponent of the romanticists, one of whom, 
Alfred de Vigny, was his successor and panegyrist in the Academy. 
He died on the 13th of March 1845. 

His (Euvres (6 vols., 1846-1853) contain a notice of the author by 
L. Thiess6. 

ETIQUETTE, a term for ceremonial usage, the rules of be- 
haviour observed in society, more particularly the formal rules 
of ceremony to be observed at court functions, &c., the pro- 
cedure, especially with regard to precedence and promotions 
in an organized body or society. Professions, such as the law 
or medicine, observe a code of etiquette, which the members 
must observe as protecting the dignity of the profession and 
preventing injury to its members. The word is French. The 
0 . Fr. estiquette or estiquet meant a label, or ticket,” the true 
English derivative. The ultimate origin is Teutonic, from 
sHcken, to post up, stick, affix. Cotgrave explains the word in 
French as a billet for the ^nefit or advantage of him that receives 
it, a form of introduction tnd also as a notice affixed at the gate 
of a court of law. The development of meaning in French from 
a label to ceremonial rules is not difficult in itself, but, as the 
T^ew English Dictionary points out, the history has not been 
clearly established. 

ETNA (Gr. Atrvrj, from at^w, bum ; Lat. Aetna), a volcano on 
the east coast of Sicily, the summit of which is 18 m. N. by W. 
of Catania. Its height was .aieertained to be 10,758 ft. in 1900, 
having decreased fmm 10,870 ft. in 1861. It covers about 460 
sq. m., and by rail the distance round the base of the mountain 
is 86 m., though, as the railway in some places travels high, the 
correct measurement is about 91 m. The height cannot have 


been very different in ancient times, for the so-called Torre del 
Filosofo, which is only 1188 ft. below the present summit, is a 
building of Roman date. The shape is that of a truncated cone, 
interrupted on the west by the Valle del Bove, a huge sterile 
abyss, 3 m. wide, bounded on three sides by perpendicular 
cliffs (2000 to 4000 ft.). Its south-west portion, w'hich is the 
deepest, was perhaps the original crater. There are also some 
200 subsidiary cones, some of them over 3000 ft. high, which 
have risen over lateral fissures. On the slopes of the mountain 
there are three distinct zones of vegetation, distinguished by 
Strabo (vi. p. 273 ff.). The lowest, up to about 3000 ft., is the 
zone of cultivation, where vegetables, and above them where 
water is more scanty, vines and olives flourish. Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility it is densely populated, having 930 
inhabitants per sq, m. below 2600 ft., and 3056 inhabitants 
per sq. m. in the triangle between Catania, Nicolosi and Acireale. 
The next zone is the wooded zone, and is hardly inhabited, only 
a few isolated houses occurring. The lower part of it (up to 
about 6000 ft.) consists chiefly of forests of evergreen pines 
(Pinus mgricans), the upper (up to about 6800 ft.) of birchwoods 
{Hetula alba). A few oaks and red beeches occur, while chestnut 
trees grow anywhere between 1000 and 5300 ft. In the third and 
highest zone the vegetation is stunted, and there is a narrow zone 
of sub-Alpine shrubs, but no Alpine flora. In the last 2000 ft. 
five phanerogamous species only are to be found, the first three 
of which are peculiar to the mountain : Senecio Etnensis ( which 
is found quite close to the crater), Anthemis Etnensis, Robertsia 
taraxacoides, Tanacetum vtdgare and Astragalus si cuius. No trace 
of animal life is to be found in this zone ; for the greater part of 
the year it is covered with snow, but by the end of summer this 
has almost all melted, except for that preserved in the covered 
pits in which it is stored for use for cooling liquids, &c., in Catania 
and elsewhere. The ascent is best undertaken in summer or 
autumn. From the village of Nicolosi, 9 m. to the N.W. of 
Catania, about 7 or 8 hours are required to reach the summit. 
Thucydides mentions eruptions in the 8th and 5th centuries b.c., 
and others are mentioned by Livy in 125, 1 21 and 43 b.c. Catania 
was overw'helraed in 1169, and many other serious eruptions are 
recorded, notably in 1669, 1830, 1852, 1865, 1879, ^^9*; 

1899 and March 1910. 

According to Lyell, Etna is rather older than Vesuvius — 
perhaps of the same geological age as the Norwich Crag. At 
Trezza, on the eastern base of the mountain, basaltic rocks occur 
associated with fossiliferous Pliocene clays. The earliest erup- 
tions of Etna are older than the Glacial period in Central and 
Northern Europe. If all the minor cones and monticules could be 
stripped from the mountain, the diminution of bulk would be 
extremely slight. Lyell concluded that, although no approxima- 
tion can be given of the age of Etna, “ its foundations were laid 
in the sea in the newer Pliocene period.” From the slope of the 
strata from one central point in the Val del Bue he further 
concluded that there once existed a second great crater of 
permanent eruption. ITie rocks erupted by Etna have always 
been very constant in composition, viz. varieties of basaltic lava 
and tuff containing little or no olivine— the rock type known as 
labradorite. At Acireale the lava has assumed the prismatic 
or columnar form in a striking manner ; at the rock of Aci it is 
in parts spheroidal. The Grotte des Ch^vres has been regarded 
as an enormous gas-bubble in the lava. The remarkable stability 
of the mountain appears to be due to the innumerable dikes 
which penetrate the lava flows and tuff beds in all directions 
and thus bind the whole mass together. 

From the earliest times the mountain has naturally been the 
subject of legends. The Greeks believed it to be either the 
mountain with which Zeus had crushed the giant Typhon (so 
Pindar, Pyth, i. 34 seq. ; Aeschylus, Promethe^ Vinctus, 351 
scq. ; Strabo xiii. p. 626), or Enceladus (Virgil, Georg, i. 471 ; 
Oppian, Cvn. i. 273), or the workshop of Hephaestus and the 
Cyclopes (tie. De divin. ii. 19 ; cf. Lucil., Aetna, 41 seq., Solin. 
11). Several Roman writers, on the other hand, attempted to 
explain the phenomena which it presented by natural causes 
(e.g. Lucretius vi. 639 seq.; Lucilius, Aetna, 511 seq.). Ascents 
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between her and Latium has been a far greater element of 
separation in the minds of modem authors than it ever was in 
reality. Narrow, not particularly swift, often shallow, such a 
stream can never have caused more than a moment’s delay to 
the hardy Etruscans. When Rome was founded, the river of 
course could be used like a moat round a castle as a means of 
defence, but that is very .different from its being a permanent 
bar to the spread of a given culture. 'Fhe fact that the alphabets 
used in other parts of Italy besides Etruria are derived from the 
Etruscan or from similar Grecian sources, that Rome was ruled 
by Etruscan kings, that the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline 
was decorated by Etruscan artists (Livy x. 23 ; Pliny, ILN. 
XXXV. 157), that the decorations of the temple found by Signor 
Majszoleni near Conca (Notizie degli scavi, 1896) are of the same 
kind as others found in Etruria, show that the influences which 
grew to their clearest development in the region west of the Tiber 
had a marked effect over a broader region than is usually ad- 
mitted. This too was the belief of the Greek historians, many 
of whom considered Rome as a Tyrrhenian city.^ 

Cities and Organization,— chief cities of Etruria proper 
were Veii, 'larquinii, Falerii, Caere, Volci, Volsinii, Clusium, 
Arretium, Cortona, Perusia, Volaterrae (Volterra), Rusellae, 
Populonium and Faesulae. That the country was thickly 
settled is made plain by the ruins that have been found. It was 
governed by kings who were elected for life, but whosfe power 
depended largely on the leaders (lucumones) of the separate 
states or regions and on the aristocracy (Censorinus, De die 
nataliy iv. 13). Later the office of king was abolished and re- 
placed by annual magistrates (Livy v. 1). Below the aristocracy 
came the free people, who were divided into euriae (Serv. ad Aen. 
X. 202), and then the slaves. There can be little doubt that the 
early organization of the people at Rome was typical of Etruria 
(Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. 2nd ed. i. 389). 

A league of twelve cities is mentioned by the ancients (Livy 
iv. 23), whose delegates met at the temple of Voltumna, but we 
are not told which cities formed the league, and there can be 
little doubt that the list changed from time to time. A glance 
at the map makes clear some of the general relations of these 
cities to 0TU‘ another and to the outer world. They are well 
spread all over the country, and by no means only along the coast. 
None of the important ones is among the mountains. This 
means that the earliest inliabitants of the country were not 
roving traders like the Mycenaean Greeks, and that the cities 
drew their wealth and strength from agricultural pursuits, for 
which the country was well suited, as the three rivers, Arnus, 
Umbro and Tiber, with their feeders (not to mention several 
lesser streams), channel it in all directions. We get a hint as 
to the government of the cities from the fact that many of the 
Roman forms and apanages of office were derived from the 
Etruscans (IMon. Hal. iii. 6i)j for instance, the diadem worn 
by tliose honoured with a triumph, the ivory sceptre and the 
embroidered toga (Tertull. De Cor. 13), and so too the golden bulla 
and the praetexta (Festus, s.v. “ Sardi ”). Such things give us 
an idea as to the aristocratic basis of the government. Of the 
actual laws we know something also. Cicero (Div. ii. 23) tells 
the story of the miraculous uncovering by a ploughboy of a 
child who had the wisdom of a sage, and how the child’s words 
were written down by the amazed folk, and becanie their archives 
and the source of their law. Coming down to historic times we 
find that their code, known as the lihri disciplinae Eiruscae, 
consisted of various parts (Festus, s.v. “Ritualis”). There 
were the libri haruspidni (Cic. Div. i. 33, 72), which dealt 
with tiie interpretation of the will of the gods by means 
of sacrifice ; the libri ftdgurd&s, which explained the messages 
of the gods in the thunder and lightning; and finally the 
libri ritualesy which held the rules for the conduct of daily life 
—how to found cities, where to place the gates, how to take 
the census, and the general ordering of the people both in peace 
and war. 

Naturd Resources and Cofnmerce.Such was the country 

‘ rijy re 'Pdfjurfy ai/r^v rdv (r\rfypa.<tii<ap ^vpprfvlSa ir6\iv tXvox 
Dion. Hal. i. 29 ; but see sect. Language for meaning of 'Ivppifvla. 


and such the laws. The people were a warrior stock with little 
commercial skill. Much eff their wealth was due to trade, but 
they were not the restless, conquering blood that goes in search 
of new markets. They waited for the buyers to come to them. 
That their wealth and consequent power were gathered con- 
temporaneously with that of Greece is shown by various facts. 
One of these is that Dionysius of Phocaea settled in Sicily after 
the Ionian revolt (in which his native city took part) had been 
quelled by Darius, and thence harried the Etruscans (Herod, 
vi. 17). Their power is also shown by the fact that they made 
an alliance with the Carthaginians, with the result that they 
obtained control of Corsica (Herod, i. 166), and this union con- 
tinued for many generations.^ That this treaty wi« no excep- 
tional one is shown by Aristotle {Pol. iii. 96, Op. ii. 261), who 
says that there were numerous treatises, concerning their alliances 
and mutual rights, between the two peoples. That the Greeks 
held the Etruscans in considerable dread is suggested by the 
fact that Hesiod {Theog. ion foil.) names one of their leaders 
Agrios, “ the Wild Man,” and by the fear they had of the straits 
of Messina, where they imagined Scylla and Charybdis, which, 
unless the whirlpools were of very different character then than 
now, were as likely to be the pirate bands of Carthaginians and 
Etruscans who guarded the channel. And this explanation 
is strengthened by Euripides {Med. 1342, 1359), whose Medea 
compares herself to “ Scylla, who dwells on the Tyrrhenian 
shore.” The wealth that was the source of this power of the 
Etruscans must in the main have been drawn from agriculture 
and forestry. 'Fhc rich land with its many streams could scarcely 
be surpassed for the rai.sing of crops and cattle, and the hills 
were heavily timbered. That it was such material as this, 
which leaves no trace with the passing of time, that they sold 
cannot be doubted, for there is plenty of evidence that their 
country was visited by foreign traders of many lands, and that 
they bought largely of them, especially of metals. Metals also 
suggest that another source of their wealth was that of the 
middleman. Their towns were the centres of exchange, where 
the north and west met the south and east. They had no mines 
of gold or tin, but the carriers of tin, iron or amber ® from the 
north met in the markets of Etruria the Phoenioian and Greek 
merchants bringing gold and ivory and the other luxuries of 
the East. The quantities of gold, silver and bronze found in 
Etruscan tombs prove this clearly. Of these metals the only one 
found in unworked form, in what are practically pigs, is bronze. 
This in the form of aes rude has frequently been found in con- 
siderable quantities, and the larger an(f better formed bits of 
metals known as aes signatum are not rare. Both forms are 
usually spoken of as the earliest forms of money, but as the 
aes rude generally bears no marks of valuation or of any mint, 
and as the aes signaium is far too large and heavy for ordinary 
circulation, it is probable that these shapes of metal ore not to 
be considered strictly or alone as coins, but as forms given to the 
alloy of tin and copper made and sold by the Etruscans to the 
foreigners for purposes of manufacture. This of course does not 
exclude their use as money. Where the copper for this bronze 
came from is not certain, but probably a great part was from the 
mines at Volaterrae. Still another proof that what the Etruscans 
sold was the product of their fields or crude metals imported 
from the north, is the fact that though in the museum at Carth^ 
and elsewhere tlicre are a few vases and other objects which 
probably come from Etruria, still such objects are extremely 
uncommon. On the other hand, articles obviously imported 
from the East are by no means uncommon in Etruria. Such 
are the ostrich shells from Volci,* the Phoenician cups from 

® For the wars of the Greeks against the Carthaginians and the 
Etruscans see Busolt, Griechische Geschichie, ii. 218 n. 

* Pliny {H.N. xxxvii. ii). He says that amber was brought by 
the Germans down the valley of the Po. Thence the trade-route 
crossed the Apennines to Pisa (Scylax in Geographi minores^ ed. 
Didot, i. p. 25). In the consideration of problems suggested by 
amber it is too often forgotten that a very beautiful dark amber is 
found in Sicily. 

* Monteliusi, Civilization primitive an Italie, ii. pi. 265 ; cf. Petrie, 
Naukraiis, i. pi. 20, fig. 15, and Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de Part, iii. 
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Palestrina/ the Egyptian glazed vases and scarabs found on 
more than one site.* All this goes to show that the Etruscans 
lacked in their earlier days skilful workers in the arts and crafts. 

Habits and Customs. lack of literary remains of the 
Etruscans does not cram.p our knowledge of their habits as much 
• as might be supposed, owing to the numerous paintings that are 
left. These paintings are on the walls of the tombs at Veii, 
Corneto, Chiusi (Clusium), and elsewhere/ and give a varied 
picture of the dress, utensils and habits of the people. The 
evidence of many ancient authors cannot be questioned that 
as a race the Etruscans in historic times were much given to 
luxurious living. So much so in fact that Virgil {Georg, ii. 193) 
speaks of the pinguis Tyrrhenus (a trumpeter at the altar) 
and Catullus (xxxix. ii) of the obesus Etruscus. Diodorus 
(v. 40) gives a succinct account in which he says that 
“ their country was so fertile they derived therefrom not only 
sufficient for their needs but enough to supply them with 
luxuries. Twice a day they partook of elaborate repasts 
at which the tables were decked with embroidered cloths 
and vessels of gold and silver. The servants were numerous 
and noticeable for the richness of their attire. The houses, too, 
were large and commodious. In fact, giving themselves up to 
sensuous enjoyments they had naturally lost the glorious 
reputation their ancestors had won in war.” This last remark 
shows that Diodorus recognized the important difference between 
the early Etruscans who built up the country and the later ones 
who merely enjoyed it. Naturally courtesans flourished in such 
a community. Timaeus and Theopompus tell how the women 
lived and ate and even exercised with the men (Athen. xii. 14; 
cf. iv. 38), habits which of course gave the Roman satirists many 
openings for attack (Plant, Cist. ii. 3, 563 ; cf. Herod, i. 98 ; 
Strabo xi. 14). In dress they differed but little from the Romans, 
both wearing the toga and the tunic. Hats too, often of pointed 
form, were common (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 683), as the paintings show, 
but it was their shoes for which they were particularly famous. 
One author (Lydus, de Magistr. i. 17. 36) suggests that Romulus 
borrowed from Etruria the type of shoe he gave the senators, 
and this may well be true, though the form mentioned, the 
kampagus, is of late origin. At any rate <ravdd\ia TLvpprjvi.Kd are 
frequently mentioned. From the pictures and remains we know 
that they had wooden soles strengthened with bronze, and that 
the uppers were of leather and bound with thongs. 

Their occupations of trade and agriculture have been already 
mentioned. For their leisure hours they had athletic games 
including gladiatorial shows (Athen. iv. 153 ; cf. Livy ix. 40. 7 ; 
Strabo v. 250), hunting, music and dancing. All these are shown 
in the toml)'pictures, and all, with the exception of the hunting, 
developed first as a part of religious service, and their importance 
is shown by the strictness of the rules that governed them 
(Cicero, De harusp. resp. ii. 23). Did a dancer lose step, or an 
attendant lift his hand from the chariot, the games lost their 
value as a religious service. An idea of the splendour of the 
triumphs that accompanied victorious generals and of the 
parades at the games is given by Appian {De reb. Punic, viii. 66) 
and Dionysius (vii. 92), The music that was an accompaniment 
of all their occupations, even of hunting (Aelian, Dc natur. 
anim. xii. 46), was mainly produced by the single or double flute, 
the mastery of which by the Etruscans was known to all the 
world. They also had small harps and trumpets. 

For the regularization of all these duties and pleasures there 
was a calendar and time-dip^ision for the day. It is noteworthy 
that the beginning of the day was for them the moment when the 
sun was at the zenith (Serv. ad Aen. v. 738). In this they 
differed from the Greeks, who began their day with the sunset, 
and the Romans, who reckoned theirs from midnight. The weeks 
were of eight days, the first being market day and the day when 
the people could appeal to the king, and the months were lunar. 

^ Monumenti d$lV Inst. Aft^ Rom. X. pi. 31 ; Museo Eirusco 
VaiicanOf i. pi. 63-69 ; cf. Annali dell* Inst. Arch., 1896, p. 199 ff. 
Vase with hieroglyi)hs found at Santa Marinclla, Bollettino del- 
V Inst. Arch., 1841, p. iii ; Mon. antichi^ viii. p. 88. 

* G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 


Tlie years were kept numbered by the annual driving of a nail 
into the walls of the temple of Nortia at Volsinii (Livy vii. 3. 7), 
a custom later adopted by the Romans, who used the Capitoline 
temple for the same purpose. In Rome this rite was performed 
on the Ides of September, and it is likely that it took place in 
Etruria on the same date, the natural end of the year among an 
agricultural folk . A still longer measure of time was the saeculum , 
which was supposed to be the length of the longest life of all 
those bom in the year in which the preceding oldest inhabitant 
died (('ensorinus, De die natali, 17. 5 ; cf. Zosimus ii. i). Accord- 
ing to later writers * the Etruscan race was to last ten saecula, 
and the emperor Augustus in his memoirs (Serv. ad. Bucol. ix. 
47) says that the comet of the year 44 B.c. was said by the priests 
to betoken the beginning of the tenth saeculum. The earliest 
saecula had been, according to Varro, 100 years long. The later 
ones varied in length from 105 to 123 years. The round number 
100 is obviously an ex post facto approximation, and the accuracy 
of the others is probably more apparent than real, but if we 
reckon back some 900 years from the date given by Augustus 
we arrive at just about the time when the archaeological evidence 
loads us to believe that the Etruscans in Italy were beginning 
to recognize their individuality. 

Religion. — To retrace the religious development of the 
Etruscans from its mystic beginnings is beyond our power, and 
it is unlikely that any future discoveries will help us much. We 
are, however, able to draw a clear, if not a detailed, picture of the 
worship paid to the various divinities, partly from the direct infor- 
mation we have concerning them and partly from the analogies 
which may safely be drawn between them and the Romans. 

The frequency of sacrifice among them and their belief in the 
short duration of the race ^ show clearly their belief in a good 
and a had principle, and the latter seems to have been pre- 
dominant in their minds. Storms, earthquakes, the birth of 
deformities, all gave evidence of evil powers, which could be 
appeased sometimes only by human sacrifice. We miss here the 
Greek joy in human life and the beauties of earth. The gods 
{aesar) were divided into two main groups, the Dii Consentes 
and a vaguer set of powers, the Dii Involuti (Seneca, Quaest. 
Nat. ii. 41), to whom even Jupiter bowed. They all dwelt in 
various parts of the heavens (Martianus Capella, De nupi. Phil. 
i. 41 ff.). Of the Dii Consentes the most important group 
consisted of Jupiter {Tinia), Juno {Uni) and Minerva {Menrva). 
In some {owns, such as Veil and Falerii, Juno was the chief 
deity, and at Perusia she was worshipped like the Greek Aphrodite 
in conjunction with Vulcan (the Greek Hephaestus). This shows 
that though in exterior form the Etruscan gods were influenced 
by the Greeks, still their character and powers betoken different 
beliefs. An interesting point to note about Minerva {Menrva) 
is that she was the goddess of the music of flutes and horns. 
The myth of Athena and Marsyas probably originated in Asia 
Minor, and a Pelasgian Tyrrhenian founded in Argos the temple 
of Athena Salpinx (Paus. ii. 21. 3). The evident connexion 
between Asia Minor and Etruria in these facts cannot be over- 
looked. Besides these deities there were Venus {Turan)y Bacchus 
{Fufluns), Mercury {Turms), Vulcan {Sethlans). Of these, Seth- 
lans is in a way the most important, for he shows a connexion 
in prehistoric times between Etruria and the East.® Other 
deities of Greek origin there were— -Ares, Apollo, Heracles, the 
Dioscuri ; in fact, as the centuries passed, the Greek divinities 
were adopted almost without exception. Besides these there 
were also many gods of Latin or Sabine origin, of whom little is 
known but their names ; these may often be local appellations 
for the same god. Among these were Voltumna at Volsinii and 
Vertumnus at Rome, Janus, Nortia, a goddess of Fortuna, 
Feronia, whose temple was at a town of the same name at the 
foot of Soracte,^ Mantus, Pales, Vejovis, Eileithyia and Ceres. 

* Varro ap. Serv. ad Aen. viii. 526 ; see Helbig, Bull, dell* Inst. Arch. 
(1876), 227. 

® Censorinus, De Die Nat. 17. 

•' See PrelltT, Rom. Myth. s.v. Volcanu-s." Opposed to this see 
Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der R 6 m$r^ who seems to misinterpret 
the evidence. 

Strabo V. 2. 39 ; cf. Livy i. 30 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 32. 
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Such were the leading gods ; in addition there was the world 
of spirits whom we know in Rome as the Manes, Lares and 
Penates. The latter were of four classes, pertaining to 
Jove, Neptune, the gods of the lower world, and to men.^ 
The Lares too were of various sorts {familiares, compitales, 
viales), and with them the souls of the dead, after the performance 
of due expiatory rites, took their place as dii animales (Serv. 
ad Aen. iii. 168 and 302). The Manes are the vaguest group of 
all and were confined almost wholly to the lower world (Festus, 
s.v. “ Mundus ; Apuleius, De deo Socratis). Over all these 
ruled Mantus and Mania, the counterparts of Pluto and Perse- 
phone in Greece. As a result of this complete hierarchy of divine 
powers the priesthood of Etruria was large, powerful, and of 
such fame that Etruscan haruspices were sent for from distant 
places to interpret the sacrifices and the oracles (Livy v. i. 6, 
xxvii. 37. 6). 

Art, — The evidence drawn from tradition and custom which we 
have so far considered in relation to the origin and beliefs of the 
Etruscans has taken us into the prehistoric times much earlier 
than those when the handicrafts developed into true fine arts. 
The contents of the earliest graves 2 show but few traces of any 
feeling for art cither in architecture or in the lesser forms of 
household and personal decoration. Gradually, however, as 
one comes down towards the more fixed historic periods, certain 
objects, obviously imported from the eastern Mediterranean, 
occur, and these are the first signs of an interest in the beauty or 
curiosity of things, an interest that local workmen could not yet 
satisfy, but which stirred them to endeavour. It was probably 
during the gth century that this began, not long after the period 
when foreign trade began to flourish. 

The history of Etruscan art has usually been wrongly estimated 
owing to the widespread delusion that objects found in Etruria 
were in the true sense products of native artists and indicative 
of native-grown culture. It is only recently, and not even yet 
completely, that the term “ Etruscan ” has been given up as the 
name for the terra-cotta vases (which were found in the 19th 
century by the earlier archaeologists of the modem scientific 
school in great quantities in the Etruscan tombs); these are 
now known to have been made by Greek potters. There are few 
books on the subject of Etruscan art. The best known is Jules 
Martha’s LArt etrusque (2nd ed., 1889), a book which, though full 
of accurate data, shows absolute lack of discrimination between 
those works that are of Etruscan fabric and those that were 
brought from other lands, particularly Greece and the Greek 
colonics of Magna Graecia and Sicily. These latter are too 
generally forgotten in the study both of Greek and of Etruscan 
art, and all works which show the Greek spirit are vaguely 
supposed to have been produced on the Greek mainland. As 
much of the following must be to some extent controversial in 
character, a concrete illustration may serve to prevent mis- 
conception as to this important distinction. The beautiful 
throne in the Ludovisi collection representing the birth of 
Aphrodite is commonly spoken of as though made by some 
sculptor in Greece. It seems at least as likely that it comes 
from Sicily. Not only is the character of the modelling similar 
to what we find on Sicilian sculptures and coins, and not quite 
so sharp as on most works from Greece, but there is a lyrical 
feeling for nature in the pose of the figures and in the pebbled 
soil on which the main group stands, which seems to answer 
to the Sicilian feeling as we know it in poetry rather than to the 
Greek. 

The houses of the earliest times were, to judge by the burial 
urns known from their shape as hut~umsy small single-room 
constructions of rectangular plan similar to certain 
tm, capanne used by the shepherds to-day. 

I^obably the walls were wattled and the roofs were 
certainly thatched, for the urns show plainly the long beams 
fastened together at the top and hanging from the ridge down 
each side. Tombs cut in the rock offer other and later models of 

^ Nigidius Figulus ap, Amob. adv. Nat. iii. 40 ; cf. Nig. Fig. relu 
quiae, ed. Ant. Swoboda (1888), p. 83. 

® Montelius, Civ. Prim, en Italie» 


house construction, but give no suggestion that the Etruscans 
had any artistic sense in architecture. Such tombs are mostly 
later than the 5th century b.c., and show the most simple form 
of wood construction. Posts or columns hold up the walls and 
the sloping roofs, the latter made of beams with boards laid 
lengthwise, covered by others from ridge to eave, the intervening 
space forming a coffer, sometimes decorated. Though the walls 
of such tombs are often covered with paintings, the relation 
of the various parts (and, let it be remembered^ these tombs 
represent the houses of the living) shows but the coarsest sense 
of proportion. The elements of the decoration, ^uch as capitals, 
mouldings, rosettes, patterns, are borrowed from Greece, Egypt 
or elsewhere, and are used redundantly and with no refinement.* 

Tlie temples did not differ from those in Greece in any essential 
principle of construction except that they were generally square, 
from the desire to make them answer to the iemplum or quadri- 
partite division of the heavens elaborated by the priests. In 
Roman times “ Etruscan style ” was the term used for colonnades 
with wide intercolumniations, and this shows how the early 
builders used wood with its possibility of long architrave beams 
rather than stone as in Greece. The interior arrangements of 
the temple also varied from the Grecian models, for owing to the 
fact that the gods of Etruria were often worshipped in groups of 
three the cella was divided into three chambers. The decoration 
— ^metopes, friezes, acroteria, &c. — was of terra-cotta fastened 
by nails to the wooden walls. 

Though we know that the Etruscans were famous for their 
games,* still there are no remains of circi, and so too, though the 
satyristae were well known,^ no theatres are left. They were 
obviously a race of no literary taste or culture. The theatre at 
Fiesole which is often referred to as Etruscan unquestionably 
dates from Roman times. 

Underground tombs have already been mentioned in their 
relation to house-architecture, but there are the tumuli such as 
that called la CucumeUa at Void, that of the Curia tii at Albano, 
or that of Porsena at Clusium, which Pliny describes as one of 
the wonders of Italy {H.N. xxxvi. 19). These great wallcd-in 
mounds with their complex of interior chambers are interesting 
as reminiscent of tombs in Lydia, but architecturally they are 
barbaric and show no developed skill. 

There remains one monument which has always been supposed 
to show a real advance made by the Etruscans in the art of 
architecture — the cloaca maxima in Rome. This round-arched 
drain was supposed to have been built by^ Etruscans, and it was 
only in 1903 that Commendatore Boni in excavating the Forum 
proved that the drain was originally uncovered, and that the 
arch was built at the end of the Republic. Thus the honour, 
not of discovering the arch, for it was known to the East, but of 
popularizing its use, does not belong to the Etruscans, though 
they did use it at a comparatively late time for city gates, as at 
Volterra.® The false arch and dome of the Mycenaeans seems 
to have been familiar to them, though there are but few cases of 
its use on a large scale. The best-known instances are the 
Tullianum or Mamertine prison in Rome, the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb at Cervetri,^ one at Sesto Fiorentino near Florence,* at 
Cortona,® at Chiusi, and also those in Latium.^® 

Although there was, therefore, but little development in 
the greater arts of literature and architecture among the Etrus- 
cans, it is evident enough that there was much desire to possess 
the products of the lesser arts, such as sculpture, jewelry and 
household ornaments. But here too^the study has been made 
difficult by the failure to distinguish between native and im- 
ported products. Before studying the objects themselves it is 
well to recall the legendaiy^ character of Etruscan chronology as 

3 For an illustration of the Cometo tomb see Architecture, 
vol. ii. p. 559. 

■* Appian viii. 66 ; Tertullian, De sped. 5 ; Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 
107. 

^ Dion. Hal. vii. 72. 

® Montelius, Civ. Prim. ii. pi. 172. 

7 Ih. pi. 333; cf. 343. Ib. pi. 166. ® Jb. pi. 173. 

Monum. Ant. xv. p. 151; Bull. d. Com. Arch, di Roma, 1898, 

p. III. 
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reckoned in saecula. Helbig ^ Bhowod that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as being accurate until about 644 b.c., 
the beginning, that is, of the fifth saeculum. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the country. One of the earliest examples 
^ of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its cJiief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Egyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries r.c. But beside the 
Phoenicians the Ionian fareeks from the gth century had been 
trading and colonizing in Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (i. 163) 
tells how the Phocaeans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and 1 beria. Thucydides (vi . 3. 1 ) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny {Hixt, Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the sami* sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugrammus, 
about 650 n.c., and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi- 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
borne out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of what has 
hitherto been considered Etruscan is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the T5th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The be.st works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic ; the remainder 
arc made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should be considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns - or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviou-sly Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina- 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art ; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, had and indifferent 
constantly occur together in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide- 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later centuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
hea\’y consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Pottery ® practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
dearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 

' Annali dclV Inst. Arch., 18^, 230. 

* Gerhard, Etruskische Spie(>d ; Kortc, Rtlietn dsllf ume Etrusche. 

® Sec Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques, II. VEcoU lonienne ; 
Bochlau, Aus ionisohen und italischen Nekfopolen ; Karo, De arte 
vascularia antiquissima ; Endt, lonische Vasenmalerei. See further 
Cekamics, § Etruscan. 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
are direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, nr formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from. Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, hut analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically certain that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as tliough they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to he 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled his Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the large amphoras decorated with bands of animals in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
Etruscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th centur>’^ r..c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the Phocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward the Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the Sicilian Greeks mastered the trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Etruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases wore brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, hut considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. 'I'hen, too, 
the chief products Etruria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it was the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and backs of the Etruscan examples. ' 
'The commonest material for these gems is red carnelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments — as in 
the decoration of necklaces.^’ What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we leani from the pottery — that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep- 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 B.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is also 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under- 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modellin^f, but full of life in composition — one 
finds the same mistakes m anatomy {i.e. the muscles of the 
stomach) ; and then come the figures beautifully worked and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelite work ; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 

® Martha, VArt Strusque, pi. 1,4; Bull, dell* Inst. (1837) P* 4 ^* 
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sometimes single, sometimes in groups, but always Attic in their 
unrivaUed representation of the beauties of the human figure, 
and in the innumerable lovely scenes taken from everyday life. 
Not infrequently inscriptions are cut in the gem, but these are 
not as on Greek gems the name of the carver or the owner, but 
the name of the Greek hero represented In regard to technique 
one point is specially noteworthy. Many of the gems are curved 
with the round drill, and the disks made by this are not modelled 
into any real semblance of a figure. This is not a sign of the 
antiquity of the gem, for there are examples in which together 
with this method will be seen a figure finished with the greatest 
care ; it is thus evident that the gem-cutter left the marks of 
his round drill because of their decorative value. This they 
undoubtedly possess, and it is one of the few cases in which the 
Etruscans showed any art sense. 

Bronze was used extensively. Weapons of course were 
fashioned of it, but these are simple in shape and decoration ; 
firoAM examples as those from Mycenae occur. 

Objects of large size, as the bronze doors of Vcii,^ 
the chariots of Perugia in the New York museum, or large 
tripods or shields, show that the artisans had large quantities 
of the material at their disposal. As with the vases or gems, 
so in these metal objects the distinction must be drawn between 
pure Etruscan work and the work that was done by Greek 
workmen or by artisans copying the Greek style. As Etruscan 
art has been wrongly estimated through forgetfulness of the 
Greek influence, so Greek bronzes have pos.sibly received credit 
that does not belong to them. Etruscan candelabra and vases 
were famous among the Greeks (Ath. i. 28. 6; xv. 700 c). The 
chariots above mentioned and the tripods in the Harvard 
museum are plainly Greek ; the round shields with ornament 
in bands are native. Antefixes of tombs were of bronze, and 
in some cases the eyes of the figures were inlaid with glass 
paste. The best-known articles of bronze are the mirrors, - 
which are very dependent on Greece for their models, though the 
poor style in which the scenes that decorate them are in most 
cases carved shows that these articles of common use were 
produced, as was natural, mainly by ordinary workmen. In 
rare rases the figures are not engraved but are given in low 
relief. These mirrors seem to have been mainly intended for 
w'omen, and the scenes on them in large numbers of cases are of 
such a character as to bear out this idea ; for instead of scenes 
of battle such as occur on the gems, scenes with satyrs and 
maenads are commoner, or the story of Helen or the labours 
of Hercules. So far as development goes they pass through 
the same stages as the gems, though owing to their larger surface 
they arc more generally decorated with groups of figures.^ An- 
other well-known class of work is the dstae or cylindrical bronze 
boxes found mostly at Praeneste, where they seem to have 
been especially popular. The engraved figures on them are of 
the same character as those on the mirrors, and it is noteworthy 
that these figures are often better in style than the figures 
modelled in the round that serve as handles, or than the legs 
which also arc modelled. This, taken together with the fact 
that the same figures are repeated in several cases on mere than 
one gem or mirror, makes it probable that the workmen, like 
the later potters of Arezzo, had a stock of models brought from 
Greece, which they repeated and combined to suit their fancy. 

The paintings and contents of the tombs have made it plain 
that the wealth of the Etruscans was very considerable, and that 
they spent much on jewelry, gold and silver.** Their 
extravagance in this regard was well known and the 
rings, the ' necklaces, the diadems, the bracelets and 
the earrings show that there was a large class of well-to-do people. 
The eastern and Greek influences are^ clearly marked in the 
figures used in decoration, and in certain shapes of rings, but in 

^ Plutarch, Camillus^ tc. 

** Gerhard, Etr. Spiej^el (continued by Klugniann and Korte). 

3 Mirrors of Greek style, Gerhard, iii, 112, iid, 240, 3(^5, 352 ; 
Klugmann-Kortc, 107, 131, if>o. 

* See plates in Martha and in Monttmenti delV Inst., also Mon. Ant. 
h’. and Milani's Studie matenali. 

® Juvenal v. 164 ; Ovid, Am. iii. 13. 25 II. 


one technical matter the Etruscans seem to have made a dis- 
covery ; it was in the use of granulated ornament, that is, 
ornament made by soldering on to the gold object infinitely 
small globules of the same metal laid in various designs and 
patterns, each globule soldered by itself. Though this style 
of ornament occurs in Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes and Magna’ 
Graecia, nowhere is it accomplished with such extraordinary 
mmuteness as in Etruria. That they should do this was natural. 
The difficulty of it seems to have pleased them, for it is commoner 
than the earlier filigree work made of wire soldered on to the gold 
base. Reference has been made to the scarabs set as ornament 
in the gold necklaces, and similarly we find amber used and, in 
the later work, precious stones and pearls. • 

As in Greece the Etruscans first carved their figures out of 
wood,® but what these figures were like we can only imagine. 
The earliest known figures in the round are even less ^ ^ 
successful than the contemporaty Greek work. An ^ 
early attempt at a female bust ^ is made not by casting but by 
riveting plates of bronze together. A half life size bust in the 
Tyszkiewicz collection® made probably about 600 b.c. is cast 
solid. Later they learned the art of hollow-casting, but their 
attempts to reproduce figures in the round are generally lacking 
in skill. One reason for this was the lack of ^ood marble, the 
quarries at Carrara not having been used till Roman times, 
lerra-cotta was the material most commonly used, and their 
skill in modelling and colouring this was great. The earlier 
statues of large size have perished; but there are three famous 
sarcophagi which show the work of Ionian Etruscan artists;^ 
one is in the British Museum, one in the Louvre and one in the 
Villa di Papa Giulio at Rome, 'J'he elaborate detail and careful 
work, the types of the figures and the style of their dress all point 
to the same Ionic origin as that of the bronze chariots already 
mentioned. The type of sarcophaj^s illustrated by these ex- 
amples became very common, and in the figures that decorate 
the covers can be traced the various influences that affected the 
whole of Etruscan art. In an example from Volci the later 
Attic influence is strongly marked. Such work shows little 
power of origination, but much of the interest taken by careful 
workmen by copying carefully, and the tendency that such 
workmen almost invariably display of overloading the subject 
with too much ornament and detail. The small ash-ums, either 
of stone or terra-cotta, are in certain ways more interesting than 
the more elaborate sarcophagi, for on these urns the heads of 
the figures reclining on one elbow which form the usual decoration 
of the covers are often obvious attempts'at portraiture. Single 
busts show this same desire for accurate likeness of the person 
represented, and in this one line of art the Etruscans showed a 
new feeling, one tlxat found its finest expression in the hands of 
the later Roman portraitists. The main difference between such 
portraits and the Greek ones is that the Greek artist thought of 
his subject as illustrating character that showed itself in ways 
of repose and thought — the essential, lasting individuality* 
The Etruscan and Roman portraitist thought, on the other hand, 
of his subject as illustrating character in ways of action ; hence 
pure Etruscan and Roman portraits are much more tense in 
line, and the expression of the eye is not dreamy but distinctly 
focussed. They are different, but, as art, one is as fine as the 
other. The scenes on the sides of these urns are, as in the case of 
the gems and mirrors, very frequently taken from Greek ston^, 
and often are scenes of battle.^^ Work in relief for the friezes and 
the other decorations of temples waif very common, and shows 
remarkable skill in the mere jirocesses of modelling and baking 
the slabs of terra-cotta that were fastened by nails to the beams. 
So far as the figures themselves are concerned, they seem to have 
hut little meaning in connexion with the building they decorate. 

® Pliny, H.N. xiv. 9 ; xvi. 216. 

From the Pollcdrara tomb at Vulci, Martha fig. 335. 

^ Coll. Tyszkiewiiz, pi. 13. 

^ Mon. deir Inst. vi. pi. 59, cf. (1861), p. 402 ; Mon. Ant. 

viii. pi. xiii.-xiv. 

Mon. deW Inst. viii. pi. 20 ; Martha p. 347. 

Martha pp. 333, 348. 

See K6rtc, Riliexn delle vrne Etrusche. 
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reckoned in saecula. Helbig ^ Bhowod that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as being accurate until about 644 b.c., 
the beginning, that is, of the fifth saeculum. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the country. One of the earliest examples 
^ of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its cJiief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Egyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries r.c. But beside the 
Phoenicians the Ionian fareeks from the gth century had been 
trading and colonizing in Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (i. 163) 
tells how the Phocaeans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and 1 beria. Thucydides (vi . 3. 1 ) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny {Hixt, Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the sami* sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugrammus, 
about 650 n.c., and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi- 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
borne out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of what has 
hitherto been considered Etruscan is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the T5th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The be.st works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic ; the remainder 
arc made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should be considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns - or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviou-sly Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina- 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art ; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, had and indifferent 
constantly occur together in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide- 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later centuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
hea\’y consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Pottery ® practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
dearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 

' Annali dclV Inst. Arch., 18^, 230. 

* Gerhard, Etruskische Spie(>d ; Kortc, Rtlietn dsllf ume Etrusche. 

® Sec Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques, II. VEcoU lonienne ; 
Bochlau, Aus ionisohen und italischen Nekfopolen ; Karo, De arte 
vascularia antiquissima ; Endt, lonische Vasenmalerei. See further 
Cekamics, § Etruscan. 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
are direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, nr formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from. Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, hut analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically certain that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as tliough they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to he 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled his Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the large amphoras decorated with bands of animals in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
Etruscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th centur>’^ r..c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the Phocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward the Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the Sicilian Greeks mastered the trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Etruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases wore brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, hut considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. 'I'hen, too, 
the chief products Etruria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it was the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and backs of the Etruscan examples. ' 
'The commonest material for these gems is red carnelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments — as in 
the decoration of necklaces.^’ What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we leani from the pottery — that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep- 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 B.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is also 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under- 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modellin^f, but full of life in composition — one 
finds the same mistakes m anatomy {i.e. the muscles of the 
stomach) ; and then come the figures beautifully worked and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelite work ; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 

® Martha, VArt Strusque, pi. 1,4; Bull, dell* Inst. (1837) P* 4 ^* 
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weight of the evidence appears to be distinctly in favour of the 
Etruscan character of the language, and Pauli’s view is now 
generally accepted by students of Etruscan ; hence the inclusion 
of the inscription in the Corpus Inscc, Etruscarum, 

4. The first attempt to interpret Etruscan inscriptions was 

made by Phil. Buonarroti {Explic. et conject. ad monum. &c., 
Florence, 1726), who, as was almost inevitable at that epoch, 
tried to explain the language as a dialect of I^atin. But no real 
study was possible before the determination of the alphabet by 
Lepsius {InsCc. Umbr. et Oscae, Leipzig, 1841), and his discovery 
that five of the Tables of Iguvium though written in 

Etruscan alphabet, contained a language akin to Latin but 
totally different from Etruscan, though some of the non-Italic 
peculiarities of Etruscan had been already pointed out by 
Ottfried Muller {Die Etrusker, Breslau, 1828). The earliest in- 
scriptions, c.g. the terra-cotta stele of Capua of the 5th century 
B.C., are written in “ serpentine boustrophedon,” but in its 
common form of the 3rd century n.c. the alphabet is retrograde, 
and has the following nineteen letters : — 

a, c, e, V, z, h. 0 , i, 1, m, n, p, s', r, s, t, u, x* ^ 
On older monuments occurs as an archaic form of c; 

9=?; tx. a sibilant of some kind; and (D“^, this last mostly 
in foreign words. In the earlier monuments the cross-bars of e 
and V and h have a more decidedly oblique inclination, and s is 
often angular (^). 'I'he mediae b, g, d, though they often occur 
in words handed down by writers as Etruscan, are never found 
in the Etruscan inscriptions, though the presence of the mediae 
in the Umbrian and Oscan alphabets and in the abecedaria 
shows that they existed in the earliest form of the Etruscan 
alphabet, 0 is very rare. The form f (earlier Qt)=/ in 
south Etruscan and Faliscan inscriptions should also be men- 
tioned. Its combination with ^ h shows that it had once served 
to denote the sound of digamma just as Latin F. The varieties 
of the alphabet in use between the Apennines and the Alps 
were first examined by Mommsen {Inschriften nord~etruskischen 
Alphabets f 1853), and have since been discussed by Pauli {Alt- 
italische Forschungetiy 1885-1894, esp. vol. iii.. Die Veneter, p. 218, 
where other references will be found, see also Veneti). 

5. The determination of the alphabet was followed by a 
large number of different attempts to explain the Etruscan 
forms from words in some other language to which it was supposed 
that Etruscan might be akin ; Scandinavian and Basque and 
Semitic have been tried among the rest. These attempts, how- 
ever ingenious, have all proved fruitle.ss; even the latest and 
least fanciful {Remarques sur le parenie de la lanpie itrusque, 
Copenhagen, 1899; Bulletin de V Academic Roy ale des Sciences 
et des Lettres de Danemarky 1899, p. 373), in which features of some 
living dialects of the Caucasus are cautiously compared by Prof. 

V. Thomsen (as independently by Pauli, see § 12), is at the best 
premature, and as to the numerals probably misleading. Worst 
of all was the effort of W. Corssen {Die Sprache der Etrusker ^ 
1875), in whom learning and enthusiasm were combined with 
loose methods of both epigraphy and grammar, to revive the 
view of Buonarroti. The only solid achievement in the period 
of Corssen’s influence (1860-1880) was the description of the 
works of art (tombs, vases, mirrors and the like) from the different 
centres of Etruscan population ; Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria (ist ed., 1848 ; 2nd, 1878) contributes something even 
to the study of the- language, because many of the figures in the 
scenes sculptured or engraved bear names in Etruscan form {e.g. 
ttsilsy ” sun ” ; or “ of the sun,” on the templum of Placentia ; 
fuflunij ” Bacchus ” ; tuxulxa, a demon or fury ; see Dennis, 
Cities, 2nd ed., frontispiece, and p. 354). 

6. The reaction against Corssen’s method was led first by 

W. Deecke, Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker {iSy 6 ), Etruski- 
sche Forschungen (1875-1380), and continued by ^rl Pauli 
at first jointly with Deecke and afterwards singly with greater 
power {Etruskische Studien, 1873), Etr, Forschungen u. Studien 
(Gottingen-Stuttgart, 1881-1884), Altitalisehe Studien (Hanover, 
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1883-1887); AUitalische Forschungen (Jjevpzig, Of 

the work achieved during the last generation by him and the 
few but distinguished scholars associated with him (Danielsson, 
Schaefer, Skutsch and Torp) it may perhaps be said that, though 
the positive knowledge yet reaped is scanty, so much has been 
done in other ways that the prospect is full of promise. In the 
first place, the only sound method of dealing with an unknown 
language, that- of interpreting the records of the language by 
their own internal evidence in the first instance (not by the use 
of imaginary parallels in better known languages 'whose kinship 
with the problematic language is merely assumed), has been 
finally established and is now followed even by scholars like 
Elia Lattes, who still retain some affection for the older point 
of view. By this means enough certainty has been obtained on 
many characteristic features of the language to bring about a 
general recognition of the fact that Etruscan, if we put aside 
Its borrowings from the neighbouring dialects of Italy, is in no 
sense an Indo-European language. In the second place, the 
great undertaking of the Corpus Jnscriptionum Etruscarum, 
founded by Carl Pauli, with the support of the Berlin Academy, 
conducted by him from 1893 till his death in 1901, and continued 
by Danielsson, Herbig and Torp, for the first time provided a 
sound basis for the study in a text of the inscriptions, edited 
with care and arranged according to their provenance. The 
first volume contains over four thousand inscriptions from the 
northern half of Etruria. Thirdly, the discoveries of recent 
years have richly increased the available material, especially by 
two documents each of some length, (i) The 5th-century stele 
of terra-cotta from S. Maria di Capua already cited, published 
by Buecheler in Rhein. Museum, Iv., 1900, p. i) and now in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, is the longest Etruscan inscription 
yet found. Its best preserved part contains some two hundred 
words of continuous text, and is divided into paragraphs, of 
which the third may be cited in the reading approved by Daniels- 
son and Torp, and with the division of words adopted by Torp 
(in his Bemerkungen zur etrusk, Inschr, von S. Maria di Capua, 
Christiania, 1905), to which the student may be referred. “ isvei 
tule ilucve, an pri^ laruns ilucu^ux, nun : ti6>uaial xnes 
Xa6^c(e) anulis mulu rizile, ziz riin puiian acasri, ti-m an tule, 
le^am sul ; ilucu-per pris an ti, ar vus ; ta aius, nun^eri.” 
(2) The linen wrappings of an Egyptian mummy (of the Ptolemaic ' 
period) preserved in the Agram museum were observed to show 
on their inner surface some writing, which proved to be Etruscan 
and to contain more than a thousand words of largely continuous 
text (Krall, ” Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer. 
Museums,” Denkschr, d. k. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 41, Vienna, 
1892). The writing has probably nothing to do with the mummy 
as it is on the inner surface of the bands, and these are torn 
fragments of the original book. The alphabet is of about the 
3rd century b.c. 

7. From the recurrence of a number of particular formulae with 
frequent numerals at intervals, tlic book seems to be a liturgical 
document. Torp has pointed out that tlie two documents have 
some forty words in common, and, with Lattes (“ ITimi Apprenti 
sulla grande iscriz. Etrusca," &c., in Rendic. d. Reale Inst. Lamb., 
seric ii. vol. xxxviii., 1900, p. 345 ff.), has shown that both contain 
lists of offerings made to certain gods (among them Sun, Le^am, 
and Calu) ; and Skutsch {Rhein. Mtts. 56, 1901, p. 639) has added 
a plausible conjectun; as to the occasions of the offerings, based on 
the phrase ” flerxva netfunsl " “Neptuni statua " (or “ statuae pars ”); 
Torp has made it very probable that the words vacl (or vacil) and 
nun, which recur at regular intervals in both, mean “ address,'* 

” recite," " pray," or the like, precedipg or following spoken parts 
of the ritual. 

8. Along with the growth of the material, some positive increase 
in knowledge of the language has been attained. Independently 
of the work done upon particular inscriptions, such as that which 
has just been described, a considerable addition has come from the 
elaborate study of Latin proper names already mentioned by Prof. 
W. Schulze of Berlin {Zur Geschichte lateiniscker iigennamen, Berlin, 
1904), which has incidentally embodied and somewhat extended 
the points of Etruscan nomenclature previously observed. The chief 
results for our purpose may be briefly stated. It will be convenient 
to use the following terms : — 

(1) = personal name of the individual. 

e.g. Vel or tar of a man, LarBi or Bana of a woman. 

(2) a family name. 
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reckoned in saecula. Helbig ^ Bhowod that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as being accurate until about 644 b.c., 
the beginning, that is, of the fifth saeculum. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the country. One of the earliest examples 
^ of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its cJiief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Egyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries r.c. But beside the 
Phoenicians the Ionian fareeks from the gth century had been 
trading and colonizing in Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (i. 163) 
tells how the Phocaeans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and 1 beria. Thucydides (vi . 3. 1 ) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny {Hixt, Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the sami* sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugrammus, 
about 650 n.c., and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi- 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
borne out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of what has 
hitherto been considered Etruscan is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the T5th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The be.st works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic ; the remainder 
arc made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should be considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns - or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviou-sly Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina- 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art ; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, had and indifferent 
constantly occur together in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide- 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later centuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
hea\’y consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Pottery ® practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
dearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 

' Annali dclV Inst. Arch., 18^, 230. 

* Gerhard, Etruskische Spie(>d ; Kortc, Rtlietn dsllf ume Etrusche. 

® Sec Pottier, Catalogue des vases antiques, II. VEcoU lonienne ; 
Bochlau, Aus ionisohen und italischen Nekfopolen ; Karo, De arte 
vascularia antiquissima ; Endt, lonische Vasenmalerei. See further 
Cekamics, § Etruscan. 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
are direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, nr formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from. Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, hut analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically certain that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as tliough they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to he 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled his Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the large amphoras decorated with bands of animals in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
Etruscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th centur>’^ r..c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the Phocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward the Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the Sicilian Greeks mastered the trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Etruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases wore brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, hut considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. 'I'hen, too, 
the chief products Etruria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it was the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and backs of the Etruscan examples. ' 
'The commonest material for these gems is red carnelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments — as in 
the decoration of necklaces.^’ What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we leani from the pottery — that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep- 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 B.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is also 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under- 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modellin^f, but full of life in composition — one 
finds the same mistakes m anatomy {i.e. the muscles of the 
stomach) ; and then come the figures beautifully worked and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelite work ; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 

® Martha, VArt Strusque, pi. 1,4; Bull, dell* Inst. (1837) P* 4 ^* 
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weight of the evidence appears to be distinctly in favour of the 
Etruscan character of the language, and Pauli’s view is now 
generally accepted by students of Etruscan ; hence the inclusion 
of the inscription in the Corpus Inscc, Etruscarum, 

4. The first attempt to interpret Etruscan inscriptions was 

made by Phil. Buonarroti {Explic. et conject. ad monum. &c., 
Florence, 1726), who, as was almost inevitable at that epoch, 
tried to explain the language as a dialect of I^atin. But no real 
study was possible before the determination of the alphabet by 
Lepsius {InsCc. Umbr. et Oscae, Leipzig, 1841), and his discovery 
that five of the Tables of Iguvium though written in 

Etruscan alphabet, contained a language akin to Latin but 
totally different from Etruscan, though some of the non-Italic 
peculiarities of Etruscan had been already pointed out by 
Ottfried Muller {Die Etrusker, Breslau, 1828). The earliest in- 
scriptions, c.g. the terra-cotta stele of Capua of the 5th century 
B.C., are written in “ serpentine boustrophedon,” but in its 
common form of the 3rd century n.c. the alphabet is retrograde, 
and has the following nineteen letters : — 

a, c, e, V, z, h. 0 , i, 1, m, n, p, s', r, s, t, u, x* ^ 
On older monuments occurs as an archaic form of c; 

9=?; tx. a sibilant of some kind; and (D“^, this last mostly 
in foreign words. In the earlier monuments the cross-bars of e 
and V and h have a more decidedly oblique inclination, and s is 
often angular (^). 'I'he mediae b, g, d, though they often occur 
in words handed down by writers as Etruscan, are never found 
in the Etruscan inscriptions, though the presence of the mediae 
in the Umbrian and Oscan alphabets and in the abecedaria 
shows that they existed in the earliest form of the Etruscan 
alphabet, 0 is very rare. The form f (earlier Qt)=/ in 
south Etruscan and Faliscan inscriptions should also be men- 
tioned. Its combination with ^ h shows that it had once served 
to denote the sound of digamma just as Latin F. The varieties 
of the alphabet in use between the Apennines and the Alps 
were first examined by Mommsen {Inschriften nord~etruskischen 
Alphabets f 1853), and have since been discussed by Pauli {Alt- 
italische Forschungetiy 1885-1894, esp. vol. iii.. Die Veneter, p. 218, 
where other references will be found, see also Veneti). 

5. The determination of the alphabet was followed by a 
large number of different attempts to explain the Etruscan 
forms from words in some other language to which it was supposed 
that Etruscan might be akin ; Scandinavian and Basque and 
Semitic have been tried among the rest. These attempts, how- 
ever ingenious, have all proved fruitle.ss; even the latest and 
least fanciful {Remarques sur le parenie de la lanpie itrusque, 
Copenhagen, 1899; Bulletin de V Academic Roy ale des Sciences 
et des Lettres de Danemarky 1899, p. 373), in which features of some 
living dialects of the Caucasus are cautiously compared by Prof. 

V. Thomsen (as independently by Pauli, see § 12), is at the best 
premature, and as to the numerals probably misleading. Worst 
of all was the effort of W. Corssen {Die Sprache der Etrusker ^ 
1875), in whom learning and enthusiasm were combined with 
loose methods of both epigraphy and grammar, to revive the 
view of Buonarroti. The only solid achievement in the period 
of Corssen’s influence (1860-1880) was the description of the 
works of art (tombs, vases, mirrors and the like) from the different 
centres of Etruscan population ; Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria (ist ed., 1848 ; 2nd, 1878) contributes something even 
to the study of the- language, because many of the figures in the 
scenes sculptured or engraved bear names in Etruscan form {e.g. 
ttsilsy ” sun ” ; or “ of the sun,” on the templum of Placentia ; 
fuflunij ” Bacchus ” ; tuxulxa, a demon or fury ; see Dennis, 
Cities, 2nd ed., frontispiece, and p. 354). 

6. The reaction against Corssen’s method was led first by 

W. Deecke, Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker {iSy 6 ), Etruski- 
sche Forschungen (1875-1380), and continued by ^rl Pauli 
at first jointly with Deecke and afterwards singly with greater 
power {Etruskische Studien, 1873), Etr, Forschungen u. Studien 
(Gottingen-Stuttgart, 1881-1884), Altitalisehe Studien (Hanover, 
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1883-1887); AUitalische Forschungen (Jjevpzig, Of 

the work achieved during the last generation by him and the 
few but distinguished scholars associated with him (Danielsson, 
Schaefer, Skutsch and Torp) it may perhaps be said that, though 
the positive knowledge yet reaped is scanty, so much has been 
done in other ways that the prospect is full of promise. In the 
first place, the only sound method of dealing with an unknown 
language, that- of interpreting the records of the language by 
their own internal evidence in the first instance (not by the use 
of imaginary parallels in better known languages 'whose kinship 
with the problematic language is merely assumed), has been 
finally established and is now followed even by scholars like 
Elia Lattes, who still retain some affection for the older point 
of view. By this means enough certainty has been obtained on 
many characteristic features of the language to bring about a 
general recognition of the fact that Etruscan, if we put aside 
Its borrowings from the neighbouring dialects of Italy, is in no 
sense an Indo-European language. In the second place, the 
great undertaking of the Corpus Jnscriptionum Etruscarum, 
founded by Carl Pauli, with the support of the Berlin Academy, 
conducted by him from 1893 till his death in 1901, and continued 
by Danielsson, Herbig and Torp, for the first time provided a 
sound basis for the study in a text of the inscriptions, edited 
with care and arranged according to their provenance. The 
first volume contains over four thousand inscriptions from the 
northern half of Etruria. Thirdly, the discoveries of recent 
years have richly increased the available material, especially by 
two documents each of some length, (i) The 5th-century stele 
of terra-cotta from S. Maria di Capua already cited, published 
by Buecheler in Rhein. Museum, Iv., 1900, p. i) and now in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, is the longest Etruscan inscription 
yet found. Its best preserved part contains some two hundred 
words of continuous text, and is divided into paragraphs, of 
which the third may be cited in the reading approved by Daniels- 
son and Torp, and with the division of words adopted by Torp 
(in his Bemerkungen zur etrusk, Inschr, von S. Maria di Capua, 
Christiania, 1905), to which the student may be referred. “ isvei 
tule ilucve, an pri^ laruns ilucu^ux, nun : ti6>uaial xnes 
Xa6^c(e) anulis mulu rizile, ziz riin puiian acasri, ti-m an tule, 
le^am sul ; ilucu-per pris an ti, ar vus ; ta aius, nun^eri.” 
(2) The linen wrappings of an Egyptian mummy (of the Ptolemaic ' 
period) preserved in the Agram museum were observed to show 
on their inner surface some writing, which proved to be Etruscan 
and to contain more than a thousand words of largely continuous 
text (Krall, ” Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer. 
Museums,” Denkschr, d. k. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 41, Vienna, 
1892). The writing has probably nothing to do with the mummy 
as it is on the inner surface of the bands, and these are torn 
fragments of the original book. The alphabet is of about the 
3rd century b.c. 

7. From the recurrence of a number of particular formulae with 
frequent numerals at intervals, tlic book seems to be a liturgical 
document. Torp has pointed out that tlie two documents have 
some forty words in common, and, with Lattes (“ ITimi Apprenti 
sulla grande iscriz. Etrusca," &c., in Rendic. d. Reale Inst. Lamb., 
seric ii. vol. xxxviii., 1900, p. 345 ff.), has shown that both contain 
lists of offerings made to certain gods (among them Sun, Le^am, 
and Calu) ; and Skutsch {Rhein. Mtts. 56, 1901, p. 639) has added 
a plausible conjectun; as to the occasions of the offerings, based on 
the phrase ” flerxva netfunsl " “Neptuni statua " (or “ statuae pars ”); 
Torp has made it very probable that the words vacl (or vacil) and 
nun, which recur at regular intervals in both, mean “ address,'* 

” recite," " pray," or the like, precedipg or following spoken parts 
of the ritual. 

8. Along with the growth of the material, some positive increase 
in knowledge of the language has been attained. Independently 
of the work done upon particular inscriptions, such as that which 
has just been described, a considerable addition has come from the 
elaborate study of Latin proper names already mentioned by Prof. 
W. Schulze of Berlin {Zur Geschichte lateiniscker iigennamen, Berlin, 
1904), which has incidentally embodied and somewhat extended 
the points of Etruscan nomenclature previously observed. The chief 
results for our purpose may be briefly stated. It will be convenient 
to use the following terms : — 

(1) = personal name of the individual. 

e.g. Vel or tar of a man, LarBi or Bana of a woman. 

(2) a family name. 
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plaster-c«st shop in Cock Lane, Smithfield. Here he made a copy 
from an ancient cast of Cupid and Psyche, which was shown to 
Opie, and led to his being enrolled in 1807 as student of the 
Academy, whose schools were at that time conducted in Somerset 
, House. Among his fellow-scholars at this period of his career 
were some whp in after years rose to eminence in their art, such as 
Wilkie, Haydon, Collins, Constable. His uncle generously paid the 
necessary fee of one hundred guineas, and in the summer of 1807 
he was admitted to be a private pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who was at the very acme of his fame. Etty himself alivays 
looked on this privilege as one of incalculable value, and till his 
latest day regarded Lawrence as one of the chief ornaments 
of British art. For some years after he quitted Sir Thomas’s 
studio, even as late as 1816, the influence of his preceptor was 
traceable in the mannerism of his works. Though he had by 
this time made great progress in his art, his career was still one 
of almost continual failure, hardly cheered by even a passing 
ray of success. In 1811, after repeated rejections, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his “Tclemachus rescuing Antiope” on 
the walls of the Academy. It was badly hung, however, and 
attracted little notice. For the next five years he persevered 
with quiet and constant energy in overcoming the disadvantages 
of his early training with yearly growing success, and he was 
even beginning to establish something like a name when in 1816 
he resolved to improve his knowledge of art by a journey to 
Italy. After an absence of three months, however, he was 
compelled to return home without having penetrated farther 
south than Florence. Struggles and vexations still continued 
to harass him, but he bore up against them with patient endur- 
ance and force of will. In 1820 his “ Coral-finders,” exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, attracted much attention, and its success 
was more than equalled by that of “ Cleopatra’s arrival in 
Cilicia,” shown in the following year. In 1822 he again set out on 
a tour to Italy, taking Paris on his way, and astonishing his 
fellow-students at the Louvre by the rapidity and fidelity with 
which he copied from the old masters in that galleIy^ On 
arriving at Rome he immediately resumed his studies of the old 
masters, and elicited many expressions of wonder from his 
Italian fellow-artists for the some qualities which had gained 
the admiration of the French. Though Etty was duly impressed 
by the grand chefs • d'asuvre of Raphael and Michelangelo at 
Rome, he was not sorry to exchange that city for Venice, which 
he always regarded as the true home of art in Italy. His own 
style as a colourist held much more of the Venetian than of any 
other Italian school, and he admired his prototypes with a zeal 
and exclusiveness that sometimes bordered on extravagance. 

Early in 1824 he returned home to find that honours long 
unjustly withheld were awaiting him. In that year he was made 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1828 he was promoted 
to the full dignity of an Academician. In the interval between 
these dates he had produced the ” Combat (Woman interceding 
for the Vanquished),” and the first of the series of three pictures 
on the subject of Judith, both of which ultimately came into the 
possession of the Scottish Academy. Etty’s career was from this 
time one of slow but uninterrupted success. In 1830 he again 
crossed the channel with the view to another art tour through 
the continent ; but he was overtaken in Paris by the insurrection 
of the Three Days, and was so much shocked by the sights he 
was compelled to witness in that time that he returned home 
with all convenient speed. During the next ten years of his life 
the zeal and unabated aSiduity of his studies were not at all 
diminished. He was a constant attendant at the Academy Life 
School, where he used to work regularly along with the students, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of some of his fellow-Acade- 
micians, who thought the practice undignified. The‘ course of 
his studies was only interrupted by occasional visits to his native 
city, and to Scotland, where he was welcomed with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and feted with flhe most gratifying heartiness by 
his brother-artists at Edinburgh. On the occasion of one of 
these visits he gave the finishing touches to his trio of Judiths. 
In 1840, and again in 1841, Etty undertook a pilgrimage to the 
Netherlands, to seek and examine for himself the masterpieces 


of Rubens in the churches and public galleries there. Two years 
later he once more visited France with a view to collecting 
materials for what he called ” his last epic,” his famous picture of 
“ Joan of Arc.” This subject, which would have tasked to the 
full even his great powers in the prime and vigour of manhood, 
proved almost too serious an undertaking for him in his old age. 
It exhibits, at least, amid great excellences, undeniable proofs of 
decay on the part of the painter ; yet it brought a higher price 
than any of his earlier and more perfect works, £2500. In 1848, 
after completing this work, he retired to York, having realized 
a comfortable independence. One wish alone remained for him 
now to gratify ; he desired to see a ” gathering ” of his pictures. 
With much difficulty and exertion he was enabled to assemble 
the great majority of them from various parts of the British 
Islands j and so numerous were they that the walls of the large 
hall he engaged in London for their exhibition were nearly 
covered. This took place in the summer of 1849 ; on the 1 3th of 
November of that same year he died. He received the honours of 
a public funeral in his native city. 

Etty holds a secure place among English artists. His drawing 
was frequently incorrect, but in feeling and skill as a colourist 
he has few equals. His most conspicuous defects as a painter 
were the result of insufficient general culture and narrowness of 
sympathy. 

See Etty's autobiography, published in tlie Art Journal for 1849, 
and the Life of William Etty, R.A., by Gilchrist (2 vols., 1855). 

ETYMOLOGY (Gr. ctw/xos', true, and A-oyos, account), that part 
or branch of the science of linguistics which deals with the origin 
or derivation of words. The Greek word ctv/xos, in so far as it 
was applied to words, referred to the real underlying meaning 
rather than to the origin. It was the Stoics who asserted that 
the discovery of to hv/iov would explain the essence of the 
things and ideas represented by words. Plato in the Cratylus 
makes a nearer approach to the modern view when he connects, 
e.g. yvvf'i, woman, with yonj, seed, while he jests at such ety- 
mological feats as the derivation of oi’paeos, heaven, aTro roe opSiv 
Ttt aeo), from looking at things above, or man, from 

o dm$pwv a orronrei', he who looks up at what he sees. Until 
the comparative study of philology and the development of the 
laws underlying phonetic changes, the derivation of words was 
a matter mostly of guess-work, sometimes right but more often 
wTong, based on superficial resemblances of form and the like. 
This popular etymology, to which the Germans have given the 
name Volksetymologie or folk-etymology, has had much influence 
in the form which words take {e.g. ” crawfish ” or “ crayfish,” 
from the French crevts, modem ecreinsse, or “ sand-blind,” from 
satnblifid, i.e. semi-, half-blind), and has frequently been the 
occasion of homonyms. W. W. Skeat has embodied in certain 
canons or rules some well-known principles which should be 
observed in giving the etymology of a word ; these may be 
usefully given here; “(i) Before attempting an etymology, 
ascertain the earliest form and use of the word, and observe 
chronology. (2) Observe history and geography ; borrowings 
are due to actual contact. (3) Observe phonetic laws, especially 
those which regulate the mutual relation of consonants in the 
various Aryan languages, at the same time comparing the vowel 
sounds. (4) In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to 
the same language, of which A contains the lesser number of 
syllables, A must be taken to be the more original word, unless 
we have evidence of contraction or other corruption. (5) In 
comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language 
and consisting of the same number of syllables, the older form 
can usually be distinguished by observing the sound of the 
principal vowel. (6) Strong verbs, in the Teutonic languages, 
and the so-called ” irre^lar verbs ” in Latin, are commonly to 
be considered as primary, other related forms being taken from 
them. (7) The whole of a word, and not a portion only, ought 
to be reasonably accounted for ; and, in tracing changes of 
form, any infringement of phonetic laws is to be regarded with 
suspicion. (8) Mere resemblances of form and apparent con- 
nexion m sense between languages which have different phonetic 
laws or no necessary connexion are commonly a delusion, and 
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are not to be regarded. (9) When words in two different languages 
are more nearly alike than the ordinary phonetic laws would 
allow, there is a strong probability that one language has borrowed 
the word from the other. Truly cognate words ought not to be 
too much alike. (10) It is useless to offer an explanation of an 
English word which will not also explain all the cognate forms ” 
(Introduction to Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
1898). 

An English word is either ‘^^he extant formal representative 
or direct phonetic descendant of an earlier (Teutonic) word, 
or it has been adopted or adapted from some foreign language,” 
adoption being a popular, and adaptation being a literary or 
learned process ; finally, there is formation, i.e. the ** combination 
of existing words (foreign or native) or parts of words with each 
other or with living formatives, i.e. syllables which no longer 
exist as separate words, but yet have an appreciable signification 
which they impart to the new product ** (see Introduction to the 
Oxford New English Dictionary ^ p. xx). A further classification 
of words according to their origin is that into (i) naturals, i.c. 
purely native words, like “mother,” “father,” “house”; (2) 
those which become perfectly naturalized, though of foreign 
origin, like “ cat,” “ mutton,” “ beef ” ; (3) denizens, words 
naturalized in usage but keeping the foreign pronunciation, 
spelling and inflections, e.g. “ focus,” “ camera ” ; (4) aliens, 
words for foreign things, institutions, offices, &c., for which 
there is no English equivalent, e.g., menu, table d'hote, impi, lakh, 
mollah, iarhtish ; (5) casuals, e,g., bloc, Ausgleich, sabotage, differing 
only from “ aliens ” in their temporary use. The full etymology 
of a word should include the phonetic descent, the source of the 
word, whether from a native or from a foreign origin, and, if 
the latter, whether by adoption or adaptation, or, if a formed 
word, the origin of the parts which go to make it up. In the 
present edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica such full ety- 
mologies, which would be necessary and in place in an etymo- 
logical dictionary, have not been given in every instance, but 
brief etymological notes are appended, showing in outline the 
sources and history, and in many cases the development in 
meaning, (See also Dictionary.) * 

EU, a town of north-western France, in the department of 
Seine-Infcricurc, on the river Bresle, 64 m. N.N.E. of Rouen 
on the Western railway, and 2 m. E.S.E. of Le Treport, at the 
mouth of the Bresle, which is canalized between the two towns. 
Pop. (1906) 4865. The extensive forest of Eu lies to the south- 
east of the town. Eu has three buildings of importance — ^the 
beautiful Gothic church of St Laurent (12th and 13th centuries) 
of which the exterior of the choir with its three tiers of ornamented 
buttressing and the double arches between the pillars of the nave 
are architecturally notable ; the chapel of the Jesuit college (built 
about 1625), in which are the tombs of Henry, third duke of 
Guise, and his wife, Katherine of Cleves; and the chateau. 
The latter was begun by Henry of Guise in 1578, in place of an 
older chateau burnt by Louis XI, in 1475 prevent its capture 
by the English. It was continued by Mademoiselle de Monl- 
pensier in 'the latter half of the 17th century, and restored by 
Louis Philippe who, in 1843 and 1845, received Queen Victoria 
within its walls. In 1902 the greater part of the building was 
destroyed by fire. The town has a tribunal of commerce and 
a communal college, flour-mills, manufactories of earthenware, 
biscuits, furniture, casks, and glass and brick works ; the port 
has trade in grain, timber, hemp, flax, &c. 

Eu (Augusta) was in existence under the Romans. The first 
line of its counts, supposed to be descended from the dukes of 
Normandy, had as heiress Alix (died 1227), who married Raoul 
(Ralph) de Lusignaii, known as the Sire d’Issoudun from his 
lordship of that name. Through their grand-daughter Marie, 
the countship of Eu passed by marriage <b the house of Brienne, 
two members of which, both named Raoul, were constables of 
France. King John confiscated the countship in 1350, and gave 
it to John of Artois (1352). His great-grandson, Charles, son 
of Philip of Artois, count of Eu, and Marie of Berry, played a 
conspicuous part in the 'Hundred Years* War. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt (1415), and remained in 
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England twenty-three years, in accordance with the dying 
injunctions of Henry V. that he was not to be let go until 
his son, Henry VL, was of age to govern his dominions. 
He accompanied Charles VII. on his campaigns in Normandy 
and Guyenne, and was made lieutenant-general of these two 
provinces. It was he who effected a reconciliation between the , 
king and the dauphin after the revolt of the latter. He was ‘ 
created a peer of France in 1458, and made governor of Paris 
during the war of the League of the Public Weal (1465). He 
died on the 15th of July 1472 at the age of about seventy-eight, 
leaving no children. His sister's son, John of Bufgundy, count 
of Nevers, now received the countship, which passed through 
heiresses, in the 15th century, to the house of Cleves, and to that 
of Loiraine-GuLse. In 1660 Henry 11 . of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
sold it to “Mademoiselle,” Aiine Marie l/niise d'Orl^ans, 
duchesse de Montpensier {q.v), who made it over (1682) to the 
duke of Maine, basterd son of I.ouis XIV., as part of the price 
of the release of her lover Lauzun. The second son of the duke 
of Maine, Louis Charles de Bourbon (1701-1775), bore the title 
of count of Eu. In 1755 inherited from his elder brotter, 
Louis Auguste de Bourbon (1700-1755), prince de Dombes, 
great estates, part of which he sold to the king. The remainder, 
which was still considerable, passed to his cousin the duke of 
Penthi^vre. These estates were confiscated at the Revolution ; 
but at the Restoration they were bestowed by Ix)uU XVII. on 
the duchess-dowager of Orleans who, in 1821, bequeathed them 
to her son, afterwards King^uis Philippe. They were again 
confiscated in 1852, but were restored to the Orleans family by 
the National Assembly after the Franco-German War. The title 
of count of Eu was revived in the 19th century in favour of 
the eldest son of the duke of Nemours, second son of King 
Louis Philippe. 

EUBOEA (pronounced Ewia in the modem larfguage), 
Euripos, or Negropont, the largest island of the Grecian 
archipelago. It is separated from the mainland of Greece by 
the Euboic Sea. In general outline it is long and narrow ; it 
is about 90 m. long, and varies in breadth from 30 m. to 4. 
Its general direction is from N.W. to S.E., and it is traversed 
throughout its length by a mountain range, which forms part of 
the chain that bounds Thessaly on the E., and is continued south 
of Euboea in the lofty islands of Andros, Tenos and Myconos. 
The principal peaks of this range are grouped in three knots 
which divide the island into three portions. Towards the north, 
opposite the Locrian territory, the highest peaks are Mts. 
Gaetsades (4436 ft.) and Xeron (3232 ft.). The former was 
famed in ancient times for its medicinal plants, and at its foot 
are the celebrated hot springs, near the town of Aedepsus (mod. 
Lipsos), called the Baths of Heracles, used, we are told, by the 
dictator L. Cornelius Sulla, and still frequented by the Greeks 
for the cure of gout, rheumatism and digestive disorders. These 
springs, strongly sulphurous, rise a short distance inland at 
several points, and at last pour steaming over the rocks, which 
they have yellowed with their deposit, into the Euboic Sea. 
Opposite the entrance of the Maliac Gulf is the promontory of 
Cenaeum, the highest point (2221 ft.) behind which is now called 
Lithada, a corruption of Lichades, the ancient name of the 
islands off tlie extremity of the headland. Here again we meet 
with the legends of Heracles, for this cap^, together with the 
neighbouring coast of Trachis, was the scene of the events 
connected with the death of that hero, as described by SophocUs 
in the Trachiniae. Near the north-east extremity of the island, 
and almost facing the entrance of the 6ulf of Pagasae, is thr pro- 
montory of Artemisium, celebrated for the great naval ^ictory 
gained by the Greeks over the Persians, 480 b.c. Towards the 
centre, to the N.E. of Chalcis, rises the highest of its mountains, 
Dirphys o»Dirphe, now Mount Delphi (5725 ft.), the bare summit 
of which is not entirely free from snow till the end of May, while 
its sides are clothed with pines and firs, and k^wer down with 
chestnuts and planes. It is one of the most conspicuous summits 
of eastern Greece, and from its flanks the promontory of Chert 
sonesus projects into the Aegean. At the southern extremity 
the highest mountain is Ocha, now called St Elias (4830 
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The south-*western promontory was named Geraestus, the south- 
eastem (^pharcus ; the latter, an exposed point, attracts the 
storms, which rush between it and the neighbouring cliffs of 
Andros as through a funnel. The whole of the eastern coast 
ie rocky and destitute of harbours, especially the part called 
^Coela, or “ the H/ollows/’ where part of the Persian flert was 
wrecked. So greatly was this dreaded by sailors that the principal 
line of traffic from the north of the Aegean to Athens used to 
pass by Chalcis ind the Euboic Sea. 

Euboea was believed to have originally formed part of the 
mainland, and to have been separated from it by an earthquake. 
Tliis is the less improbable because it lies in the neighbourhood 
of a line of earthquake movement, and both from Thucydides and 
from Strabo we hear of the northern part of the island being 
shaken at different periods, and the latter writer speaks of a 
fountain at Clialcis being dried up by a similar cause, and a 
mud volcano formed in the neighbouring plain. Evidences of 
volcanic action are also traceable in the legends connected with 
Heracles at Aedepsus and Cenaeum, which here, as al Lemnos 
and elsewhere in Greece, have that origin . Its northern extremity 
is separated, from the Thessalian coast by a strait, which at one 
point is not more than a mile and a half in width. In the 
neighbourhood of Chalcis, both to the north and the south, the 
bay sane so confined as readily to explain the story of Agamernnon’s 
fleet having been detained there by contrary winds. At (!halcis 
itself, where the strait is narrowest, it is called the Euripus, and 
here it is divided in the middle by a rock, on which formerly 
a castle stood. The channel towards Boeotia, which is now 
dosed, is spanned by a stone bridge. The other, which is far 
the deeper of the two, is crossed by an iron swing-bridge, allow- 
ing for the passage of vessels. This bridge, which dates from 
1896, replaced a smaller wooden swing-bridge erected iri 185^* 
The extraordinary changes of tide which take place in this 
passage have been a subject of wonder from classical times. 
At one moment the current runs like a river in one direction, and 
shortly afterwards with equal velocity in the other. Strabo 
speaks of it as varying .seven times in the day, but it is more 
accurate to say, with Livy, that it is irregular. A bridge was 
first oonstTUCted here in the twenty-first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, when Euboea revolted from Athens ; and thus the 
Boeotians, whose work it was, contrived to make that country 

an island to every one but themselves.” The Boeotians by 
this means aecnred a powerful weapon of offence against Athens, 
being able to impede their supplies of gold and com from Thrace, 
of timber from Macedonia, and of horses from Thessaly. The 
name Euripus was corrupted during the middle ages into Evripo 
and J^gripo, and in this latter form transferred to the whole 
islamd, whence tlic Venetians, when they occupied the district, 
altered it to Negroponte, referring to the bridge whicli connected 
it with the mainland. 

The rivers of Euboea are few in number and scanty in volume. 
In the north-eastern portion the Budorus flows into the Aegean, 
being formed by two streams which unite their waters in a small 
plain, and were perhaps the Cereus and Neleus concerning which 
the story was told that sliccp drinking the water of the one 
became white, of the other black. On the north coast, near 
Histiaea, is the Calks ; and on the western side the Lelantus, 
near Chalcis, flowing through the plain of the same name. This 
pkin, whidv intervenes between Chalcis and Eretria, and was a 
ffiiitful source of contention to those cities, is the most comsider- 
abk of the few and small spaces 6f level ground in the island, 
and utas fertile in com. Aristotle, when speak of the aristo- 
cratic character of the horse, as i^uiring fertik soil for its support, 
and conaequently being associated with wealtli, instances its 
use among the Chalcidians and Eretrians, and in the fonner 
of those two states we find a ckss of nobles called Htppodaiae. 
This rich distrirt was afterwards occupied by Athenian ciemchs. 
Ihe next lai^gest pkin was that of Histiaea, and at the present 
day this and the neighbourllDod of the Budorus (AlunetrAga) 
aoe the two best cultivated parts of Euboea, owing to the exer- 
tiom- of foreign cotonisu. The mountains afford excellent 
pasturage for sheep and cattle, which were leaied in great 


quantities in ancient times, and seem td have given the island 
its name; these pastures belonged to the state. The forests 
are extensive and fine, and are now superintended by government 
officials, called Saoro^tUaKcs, in spite or with the connivance 
of whom the timber is being rapidly dcstroyed--partly from 
the merciless way in which it is cut by the proprietors, partly 
from its being burnt by the shepherds, for the sake of the rich 
grass that springs up after such conflagrations, and partly owing 
to the goats, whose bite kills all the young growths. In the 
mountains were several valuable mines of iron and copper ; 
and from Karystos, at the south of the island, came the green and 
white marble> the modem Cipollino, which was in great request 
among the Romans of the imperial period for architectural 
purposes, and the quarries of which belonged to the emperor. 
I'he scenery of Euboea is perlmps the most beautiful in Greece, 
owing to the varied combinations of rock, wood and water ; 
for from the uplands the sea is almost always in view, eith^ the 
wide island-fitudded expanse of the Aegean, or the succession of 
lakes formed by the Euboic Sea, together with mountains of ex- 
quisite outline, while the valleys and maritime plains are clothed 
either wkh fruit trees or with plane trees of magnificent growth. 

On the other hand, no part of Greece is so destitute of interest- 
ing remains of antiquity as Euboea. The only site which has 
attracted archaeologist.? is that of E^retria (<7.7>.), which was 
excavated by the American School of Athens in 1800-1895. 

Like most of the Greek islands, Euboea was originally known 
under other names, such as Maoris and Doliche from its shape, 
and Ellopia and Abantis from the tribes inhabiting it. The 
races by w'hich it was occupied at an early period were different 
in the three districts, into which, as we have seen, it was naturally 
divided. In the northern portion we find the Histiaci and 
Ellopes, 'rhcssalian races, which probably had passed over from 
the Pagasaean Gulf. In central Euboea were the Curetes and 
Abantes, who seem to have come from the neighbouring continent 
by way of the Euripus ; of these the Abantes, after being rein- 
forced by lonians from Attica, rose to great power, and exercised 
a sort of supremacy over the whole island, so that in Homer 
the inhabitants generally are called by that name. The southern 
part was occupied by the Dryopes, part of which tribe, after 
having been expelled from their original seats in the south of 
Thessaly by the Dorians, migrated to this island, and established 
themselves in the three cities of Karystos, Dystos and Styra. 
The popqlation of Euboea at the present day is made up of 
elements not less various, for many of the Greek inhabitants 
seem to have immigrated, partly from the mainland, and partly 
from other islands ; and besides these, the southern portion 
is occupied by Albanians, who probably have come from Andros ; 
and in the mv^untam districts nomad Vlach shepherds are found. 

Htsiory , — The histoiy of the island is for the must part that 
of its two principal cities, Chalcis and Eretria, the latter of which 
was situated about 15 m. SEi. of the former, and was also on 
the shore of the Euboic Sea. The neighbourhood of the fertile 
Lclantian or Lelantine plain, and their proximity to the pkee of 
passage to the mainland, were evidently the causes of the choice 
of site, as well as of their prosperity. Both cities were Ionian 
settlements from Attica, and their importance in early times 
is shown by their numerous colonies in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily, such as Cumae, Rhegium and Naxos, and on the coast 
of Macedonia, the projecting portion of which, with its three 
peninsulas, hence obtained the name of Chalcidice. In this way 
they opened new trade routes to the Greeks, and extended the 
field of civilization. How great their commerce was is shown by 
the fact that tlie Euboic scale of weights and measures was in 
use at Athens (until Solon, q.v.) and among the Ionic cities 
generally. They were rival cities, and at first appear to have 
been equally powerful^ one of the earliest of the sea-fights 
mentioned in Greek history took place between them, tind in 
this we are told that many of the other Greek states took part. 
It was in consequence of the aid which the peopde of Miletus 
lent to the. Eretrians on this occasion that Eretria sent five 
ships to aid the lonians in their revolt against the Persians 
(»e Iottia); and owing to this, that city was the first place 
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in Greece proper to he attacked by Datis and Artaphernes 
in 490 B.c. It was utterly ruined on that occasion, and its 
inhabitants were transported to Persia. Though it was restored 
after tlie battle of Marathon, on a site at a little distance from 
its origind position, it never regained its former eminence, but 
it was still the second city in the island. From this time its 
neighbour Chalcis, which, though it suffered from a lack of good 
water, was, as Strabo says, the natural capital from its com- 
manding the rCuripus, held an undisputed supremacy. Already, 
however, this city had suffered from the growing power of Athens. 
In the year 506, wlxen the Chalcidians joined with the Boeotians 
and the Spartan king Cleomencs in a league against that state, 
they were totally defeated by the Athenians, who established 
4000 Attic settlers (see Cleruchy) on their lands, and seem to 
have reduced the whole island to a condition of dependence. 
Again, in 446, when Euboea endeavoured to throw off the yoke, 
it was once more reduced by Pericles, and a new body of settlers 
was planted at Histiaea in the north of the island, after the 
inhabitants of that town had been expelled. This event is re- 
ferred to by Aristophanes in the Clouds (212), where the old 
farmer, on being shown Euboea on the map “ lying outstretched 
in all its length,” remarks, — “ I know ; we laid it prostrate 
under Pericles.” 'J’he Athenians fully recognized its importance 
to them, as supplying them with corn and cattle, as securing 
their commerce, and as guaranteeing them against pinicy, for 
its proximity to the coast of Attica rendered it extremely 
dangerous to them when in other hands, so that Demosthenes, 
in the De corona, speaks of a time when the pirates that made 
it their headquarters so infested the neighbouring sea as to 
prevent all navigation. But in the 21st year of the Peloponnesian 
war the island succeeded in regaining its independence. After 
this we find it taking sides with one or other of the leading 
states, until, after the battle of Chaeronea, it passed into the 
hands of Philip IT. of Macedon, and finally into those of the 
Romans. By Philip V. of Macedon Clmlcis was called one of the 
three fetters of Greece, Demetrias on the Gulf of Pagasae and 
Corinth being the other two. 

In modern history Euboea or Negropont comes once more 
prominently into notice at the time of the fourth crusade. In 
the partition of the I^.astern empire by the I.atins which followed 
that event the island was divided into three fiefs, the occupants 
of which ere long found it expedient to place themselves under 
the protection of the Venetian republic, which thenceforward 
became the sovereign power in the country. For more than 
two centuries and a half during which the Venetians remained 
in possession, it was one of the most valuable of their dependencies, 
and the lion of St Mark may still be seen, both over the sea gate 
of Chalcis and in other parts of the town. At length in 1470, 
after a valiant defence, this well-fortified city was wrested from 
them by Mahommed II., and the whole island fell into tlie hands 
of the Turks. One desperate attempt to regain it was made 
by Francesco Morosini (d. 1694) in 1688, when the city was 
besieged by land and sea for three months ; but owing to the 
.strength of the place, and the disease which thinned their ranks, 
the assailants were forced to withdraw. At the conclusion of 
the Greek War of Independence, in 1830, the island was delivered 
from the 'J'urkish sway, and constituted a part of the newly 
established Greek state. Euboea at the present time produces 
a large amount of grain, and its mineral wealth is also considerable, 
great quantities of magnesia and lignite being exported. In 
1899 it was constituted a separate name (pop. 1907, 116,903), 

Bibliography. — H, N. Ulrichs, Jieisen und Fovsehungen in 
Gritchanland, vol. (Berlin, 1863) ; C. Bursian, Geographic von 
Griecheniand, vol. li. (Leipzig, 11^72} ; C. Neumann and J. Partsch, 
Physikalische Geographic von uricchenland (Breslau '-885) ; 
Baedeker's Greece (3rd cd., Leipzig, loo^) ; for statistics sec Greece : 
Topography, . ' (H. F. T.) 

EQBULIDBS, a native of Miletus, Greek philosopher and 
si^cccssor of Eucleides as head of the Megarian school. Nothing 
is known of the events of his life. Indirect evidence shows that 
he was a contemporary of Aristotle, whom he attacked with great 
bitterness. There was also a tradition that Demosthenes was 
one of his pupils^ Mis name has been preserved chiefly by some 
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celebrated, though false and captious, syllogisms of which he 
was the reputed author. Though mainly examples of verbal 
quibblii^, they serve to show the difficulties of language and of 
explaining the relations of sense-given impiressions. EubuHdes 
wrote a treatise, on Diogenes the Cynic and also a number of 
comedies. (See Megarian School of Philosophy.) ^ 

BUBULUS, of Anaphlystus, Athenian demagogue during the * 
time of Demosthenes. He was a persistent opponent of that 
statesman, and was chiefly instrumental in secunng the acquittal 
of Aeschines (who had been his own clerk) whw accused of 
treachery in connexion with the embassy to Philip of Macedon. 
Eubulus took little interest in military affairs, and was (at any 
rate at first) a strong advocate of peace at any price. He devoted 
himself to matters of administration, especially in the department 
of finance, and although he is said to have increased the revenues 
and to have done real service to his country, there is no doubt 
that he took advantage of his position to make use of the material 
forces of the state for his own aggrandizement. His proposal 
that any one who should move that the Theoric Fund should be 
applied to military purposes should be pul to death may have 
gained him the goodwill of the people, but it was not in the 
true interest of the state. Later, Eubulus himself seems to have 
recognized this, and to have been desirous of modifying or 
repealing the regulation, but it was too late ; Athens had lost 
all feelings of patriotism ; cowardly and indolent, alie rivalled 
even Tai;entum in her luxury and extravagance (Theopompus 
in Athenaeus iv. p. 166). As one of the chief members of an 
embassy to Philip, Eubulus allowed himself to be von over, 
and henceforth did his utmost to promote the cause of the 
Macedonian. The indignant remonstrances of Demosthenes 
failed to weaken Eubulus’s hold on the popular favoqr, and after 
his death (before 330) he was distinguished with special honours, 
which were described by Hypereides in a speech (Il^i twv 
6 <i}p€u)v) now lost. Eubulus was no doubt a |:ian of 
considerable talent and reputation as an orator, but non^ of his 
speeches has survived, nor is there any appreciation of t|em in 
ancient writers. Aristotle {Rhetoric , i. 13. 15) mentions a ipeech 
against Chares, and Theopompus (in his Philippica) had 'given 
an account of his life, extracts from which are preserved in 
Harpocration, ' 

See Demosthenes, De corona, pp. 232, 235 ; De falsa legatione, 
PP> 434 » 435 .. 438 ; Adversus Lepiinem, p. 498*; In Midiam, ppl 580, 
581 ; Aeschines, De falsa legatione, ad fin, ; Inrli'x to C. W. MiUler's 
Oratores Atiici ; A. D. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (18^). 

BUBULUS, Athenian poet of the Middle comedy, flourished 
about 370 B.c. Fragments from about jifty of the 104 plays 
attributed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. They show that 
he took little interest in political affairs, but confined himself 
chiefly to mythological subjects, ridiculing, when opportunity 
offered, the bombastic style of the tragedians, especially Euri- 
pides. His language is pure, and his versification correct. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Comicorum Atlicorum fragmenta, ii. (1884). 

EUCALYPTUS, a large genus of trees of the natural order 
Myrtaceae, indigenous, with a few exceptions, to Australia and 
Tasmania. In Australia the Eucalypti are commonly called 

gum-trees ” or “ stringy-bark trees,” from their gummy or 
resinous products, or fibrous bark. The genus, from the evidence 
of leaf-remains, appears to have been represented by several 
species in Eocene times. The leaves are leathery in texture, 
hang obliquely or vertically, and are studded with glands which 
contain a fragrant volatile oil. The petals cohere to form a 
which is discarded when the flower expands. The fruit is riir- 
rounded by a woody cup- shaped recSjDtacle and contains'Vcry 
numerous minute seeds. The Eucalypti are rapid in ^wth, 
and many species are of great height, E. amygdaltna, the tallest 
known tree, attaining to as much as 480 ft., exceeding in height 
the Californian big-tree {Sequoia gigantea), with 9 diameter of 
81 ft. E. globulus, so called from the rounded f^<rm of its cap- 
like corolla, is the blue gum tree of Victoria and Tasmania. 
The leaves of trees from three to five yeai7 of age are large, 
sessile and of a glaucous-white cotour, and' grow horizontally ; 

> Whence the name (eifcdXuTroT, well-covered) given by L'H6ritier, 
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those of older trees are ensiforni, 6-12 in. long, and bluish- 
green in hue, and are directed downwards. The flowers are single 
or in clusters, and nearly sessile. This species is one of the kruest 
trees in the world, and attains a height of 375 ft. Since 1854 
it has been .successfully introduced into the south of Europe, 
Algeria, Egypt, Tahiti, New Caledonia, Natal and India, and has 
been extensively /planted in California, and, with the object of 
lessening liability to droughts, along the line of the Central 
Ikcific railway. It would probably thrive in any situation having 
a mean annual temperature not below 60° F., but it will not 
endure a temperature of less than 27® F. Its supposed property 
of reducing the amount of malaria in marshy districts is attribut- 
able to the drainage effected by its roots, rather than to the 
antiseptic exhalations of its leaves. To the same cause also is 
ascribed the gradual disappearance of mosquitoes in the neigh- 
bourhood of plantationi-^of this tree, as at 1 ^ke Fezara, in Algeria. 
.Since about 1870, when the tree was planted in its cloisters, the 
monastery of St Paolo a la tr^ Fontana has become habitable 
throughout the year, although situated in one of the most fever- 
stricken districts of the Roman Campagna. An essential oil is 
obtained by aqueous distillation of the leaves of this and other 
species of lEuralyptus, which is a colourless or straw-coloured 
fluid when freshly prepared, with a characteristic odour and 
taste, of sp. gr. 0*910 to 0*930, and soluble in its own weight 
of alcohol. I'his consists of many different bodies, the most 
important of which is eucalyptol, a volatile oil, which cqnstitutes 
about 70 %. This is the portion of eucalyptus oil which passes 
over between 347® and 351® F., and crystallizes at 30® F. It 
consists chiefly of a terpenc and cymene. Eucalyptus oil also 
contains, after exposure to the air, a crystallizable resin derived 
from eucalyptol. The dose of the oil is J to 3 minims. Eucalyptol 
may be given in similar doses, and is preferable for purposes of 
inlmlation. The oil derived from E. amygdalina contains a large 
quanticy of phellandrene, which forms a crystalline nitrate, and 
is very irritating when inhaled. The oils from different species 
of Ewalypius vary widely in composition. 

Eucalyptus oil is probably the most powerful antiseptic of its 
class, especially when it is old, as ozone is formed in it on exposure 
to air. Internally it has the typical actions of a volatile oil in 
marked degree. Idke quinine, it arrests the normal amoeboid 
movements of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes, and has a 
definite antipcriodic action ; but it is a very poor substitute for 
quinine in malaria. In large doses it acts as an irritant to the 
kidneys, by which it is largely excreted, and as a marked nervous 
depreiant, abolishing the reflex functions of the spinal cord 
and ultimately arresting respiration by its action on the medullary 
centr^. An emulsion, made by shaking up equal parts of the 
oil ai^d powdered gum-arabic with water, has been used as a 
urethral injection, and 1ms also been given internally in drachm 
doses in pulmonary tuberculosis and other microbic diseases 
of the lungs and bronchi. 7 ’he oil has somehow acquired an 
extraordinary popular reputation in influenza, but there is no 
evidence to show that it has any marked influence upon this 
disease or that its use tends to lessen the chances of infection. 
It has been used as an antiseptic by surgeons, and is an ingredient 
of “catheter oil,’' used for sterilizing and lubricating urethral 
catheters, now that carbolic oil, formerly employed, has been 
shown to be practirmlly worthless as an antiseptic. Eucalyptus 
rostrata and.other species yield eucalyptus or red gum, which must 
le distinguished from Botany Bay kino. Red gum is very 
powerfully astringent and is given internally, in doses of 2 to 5 
graiiss, in cases of diarrhoea and pharyngeal inflammation. It 
is prepared by the pharmacist in lie form of tinctures, insuffla- 
tions, syrups, lozenges, &c. Red gum is official in Great Britain. 
E. globidu^^ E, resinijera, and other species, yield what is known 
as Botany Bay kino, an astringent dark-reddish amorphous 
resin, which is obtained in a semi-fluid state by making incisions 
in the trunks oS the* trees. The kino of E, gi^antea contains a 
notable proportion of gum. fl.H. Maiden enumerates more than 
thirty species as kino-yieldmg. From the leaves and young 
bark of E, mannifera and E, viminalis is procured Australian 
manna, a hard, opaque, sweet substance, containing melitose. 


On destructive distillation the leaves yield much gas, 10,000 
cub. ft. being obtained from one ton. The wood is extensively 
used in Australia as fuel, and the timber is of remarkable size, 
strength and durability. Maiden enumerates nearly 70 species 
as timber-yielding trees including E. amygdalina, the wood of 
which splits with remarkable facility, E. hotryoideSy hard, tough 
and durable and one of the finest limbers for shipbuilding, 
E. diversicolor or “ karri,” E. globidus, E, leucoxylon or ironbark, 
E, marginata or “ jarrah ” (see Jarrah Wood), E. obliquuy 
E. resinifera, E. siderophloia and others. The timber is often 
very hard, tough and durable, and useful for shipbuilding, 
building, fencing, planks, &c. The bark of different species 
of Eucalyptus has been used in paper-making and tanning, and 
in medicine as a febrifuge. 

For further details see Baron von Muller's monograph of the genus, 
Eucalyptographia (Melbourne, 1879-1884) ; J. H. Maiden, Useftil 
Native Plants of A ustralia (1889). 

EUCHARIS, in botany, a genus of the natural order Amaryl- 
lidaccae, containing a few species, natives of Columbia. Eucharis 
amazonica or grandiflora is the best-known and most gener- 
ally cultivated species. It is a bulbous plant with broad 
stalked leaves, and an erect scape ij to 2 ft. long, bearing an 
umbel of three to ten large white showy flowers. The flowers 
resemble the daffodil in having a prominent central cup or 
corona, which is sometimes tinged with green. It is propagated 
by removing the offsets, which may be done in spring, potting 
them singly in 6-in. pots. It requires good loamy soil, with sand 
enough to keep the compost open, and should have a good 
supply of water and a temperature of 65® to 70® during the night, 
with a rise of 8® or jo® in the day. During summer growth is 
to be encouraged by repotting, but the plants should afterwards 
be slightly rested by removal to a night temperature of about 
60®, water being withheld for a time, though they must not go 
too long dry, the plant being an evergreen. By the turn of the 
year they may again have more heat and more water, and this 
will probably induce them to flower. After this is over they may 
be shifted and grown again as before ; and, as they get large, 
either be divided to form new plants or allowed to develop into 
nobler specimens. With a stock of the smaller plants to start them 
in succession, they may be had in flower all the year round. A 
few years ago the bulbs of E. amazonica were badly inflicted 
with a disease known as the Eucharis mite, and all kinds of 
remedies.were tried without avail, although steeping in Condy’s 
fluid appeared to give the best results. The disease appears to 
have died out again. Other species of Eucharis now met with 
in gardens are E, Bakeriaria, E. Mastersii, E. Lowii and E. 
Sanderii. A remarkable hybrid was raised a few years ago 
between Eucharis and the allied genus Urceolinay to which the 
compound name Urceocharis was given. 

EUCHARIST (Gr. fvxa/:)MrTta„thanksgiving), in the Christian 
Church, one of the ancient names of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion. The term cvxapwrrta was at first 
applied to the act of thanksgiving associated with the sacrament ; 
later, so early as the 2nd century, to the objects, c.g. the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, for which thanks were given ; and so to 
the whole celebration. The term MasSy which has the same 
connotation, is derived from the Lat. missa or missiOy because 
the children and catechumens, or unbaptized believers, were 
dismissed before the cucharistic rite began. Other names 
expre.ss various aspects of the rite : Communion (Gr. Kotvwvia), the 
fellowship between believers and union with Christ; Lord's 
Supper y so called from the manner of its institution ; Sacrament 
as a consecration of material elements ; the Mystery (in Eastern 
churches) because only the initiated participated ; the Sacrifice 
as a rehearsal of Christ’s passion. In this article the history of 
the rite is first traced u^ to a.d. 200 in documents taken in their 
chronological order; differences of early and later usage are 
then discussed; lastly, the meaning of the original rite is examined. 

St Paul ( I Cor. xi. 17-34) attests that the faithful met regularly 
in church, ue, in religious meetings, to eat the dominical or Lord’s 
Supper, but that this aim was frustrated by some who ate up 
their provisions before others, so that the poor were left hungry 
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while the rich got drunk ; and the meetings were animated less 
by a spirit of brotherhood and charity than of division and faction. 
He directs that, when they so meet, they shall wait for one 
another. Those who are too hungry to wait shall eat at home ; 
and not put to shame those who have no houses (and presumably 
not enough food either), by bringing their viands to church and 
selfishly eating them apart. 

It was therefore not the quantity or quality of the food eaten 
that constituted the meal a I^ord’s Supper ; nor even the circum- 
stances that they ate it “in church,” as was assumed by those 
guilty of the practices here condemned ; but only the pervading 
sense of brotherhood and love. The contrast lay between the 
Dominical Supper or food and drink shared unselfishly by all 
with all, and the private supper y the feast of Dives, shamelessly 
gorged under the eyes of timid and shrinkii^ Lazarus. By way 
of enforcing this point Paul repeats the tradition he had received 
direct from the Lord, and already handed on to the Corinthians, 
of how “ the Lord Jesus on the night in which he was betrayed ” 
(not necessarily the night of Passover) “ took bread and having 
given thanks brake it and said, This is my body, which is for 
your sake ; this do in remembrance of me. In like manner also 
the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant 
through my blood : this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me.” Paul adds that this rite commemorated the Lord’s 
death and was to be continued until he should come again, as 
in that age they expected him to do after no long interval : 
“ As often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, ye do (or ye 
shall) proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” 

The same epistle (x. 17) attests that one loaf only was broken 
and distributed : “ We who are many, are one loaf (or bread), 
one body ; for we all partiike of the one loaf (or bread).” As a 
single loaf could not satisfy the hunger of many, the rehearsal 
in these meals of Christ’s own action must have been a crowning 
episode, enhancing their sanctity. The Frartio Pams probably 
began, as the drinking of the cup certainly ended, the supper ; 
the interval being occupied with the common consumption by 
the faithful of the provisions they brought. This much is implied 
by the words “ after supper.” If, in any case, all pre.sent had 
eaten in their homes beforehand, the giving of the cup would 
immediately follow on the breaking and eating of the one loaf, 
but Paul’s words indicate that the common meal within the 
church was the norm. Those who ate at home marked them- 
.selves out as both greedy and lacking in charity. There is no 
demand that they should come fasting, or Paul could not recom- 
mend in (xi. 34) that those who were too hungw to wait until 
all the brethren were assembled in church, should eat at home 
and beforehand. • 

Mark xiv. 22-25, Matt. xxvi. 26-29, Luke xxii. 14-20, are, in 
order of time, our next accounts, Mark repre.senting the oldest 
tradition. They all in substance repeat Paul’s account; but 
identify the night on which Jesus was betrayed with that of the 
Pascha. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus says of the bread “ Take 
ye it, this is my body,” omitting the idea of sacrifice imported 
by Paul’s addition “ which is for you ” ; but in them Jesus 
enunciates the same idea when he says of the cup : “ This is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many,” Matthew 
adding “ for the remission of sins,” a phrase which savours of 
Heb. ix. 22 : “ apart from the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” It is a later addition, and so may be the words 
“ which is poured out for many.” But the words which follow 
have an antique ring : “ Amen, I say unto you, I will no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of Ood.” For here Jesus affirms his conviction, 
in view of his impending death, which unlike his disciples he 
foresaw, that, when the kingdom of Go^ is instituted on earth, 
he will take his place in it.' But this is the last time he will 
sit down upon earth with his disciples at the table of the millen- 
arist hope. These sources do not hint that the Last Supper 
is to be repeated by Christ’s followers until the advent of the 
kingdom. Luke’s account is too much interpolated from Paul, 
and the texts of his oldest MSS. too discrepant, for us to rely on 
it except so far as it supports the other gospels. It emphasizes 


the fact that the Last Supper was the Pascha. “ With desire 
have I desired to eat this Passover, before I suffer ” ; and places 
the bread after the wine, unless indeed the Pauline interpolation 
comprises the whole of verse 19. 

The fourth gospel, written perhaps a.d. 90-^100, sublimates 
the rite, in harmony with its general treatment of the life of 

J esus : “ I am the living bread which cometh down out of 
eaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die ” (John vi. 51). 
As in 1 Cor. x: the flesh of Christ is contrasted with the manna 
which saved not the Jews from death, so here the latter ask : 
“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? ” and Jesus answers : 
“ Amen, Amen I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. . . . 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me 
and I in him.” In an earlier passage, again in reference to the 
manna, Jesus is called “ the bread of God, which cometh down 
out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” The>' ask : 
“ Ix)rd, ever more give us this bread,” and he answers : “ I 
am the bread of life : he that cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that helieveth on ftie shall never thirst.” This writer’s 
thought is coloured by the older speculations of Philo, who in 
metaphor called the Ixigos the heavenly bread and food, the 
cupbearer and cup of God ; and he seems even to protest against 
a literal interpretation of the words of institution, since he not 
only pointedly omits them in his account of the Last Supper, 
but in v. 63 of this chapter writes : “ It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” 

In Acts ii. 46 we read that, “ the faithful continued steadfastly 
with one accord in the temple ” ; at the same time “ breaking 
bread at homo they partook of food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God.” All such repasts must have beem sacred, 
but we do not know if they included the Eucharistic rite. The 
care taken in the selecting and ordaining of the seven deacons 
argues a religious character for the common meals, whi(^ they 
were to serve. Their main duty was to look after the dut)^ of the 
Hellenistic widows, but inasmuch as meats strangled or Iconse- 
crated to idols were forbidden, it probably devolved dn the 
deacons to take care that such were not introduced at^ these 
common meals. The Essenes, similarly, appointed houis all 
over Palestine where they could safely cat, and priests or their 
own to prepare their food. Some Christians escaped the 'diffi- 
culties of their position by eating no meat at all. “ He that is 
weak,” says Paul (Rom. xiv. i), “ catelh herbs ” ; that is, 
becomes a vegetarian. Rather than scandalize weaker brethren, 
Paul was willing to eat herbs the rest of his life. 

The travel-document in Acts often refers to the solemn 
breaking of bread. Thus Paul in xxvii. 35, having invited the 
ship’s company of ,276 persons to partake of food, took bread, 
gave thanks to God in the presence of all, and brake it and 
began to eat. The rest on board then began to be of good cheer, 
and themselves also took food. Here it is not implied that Paul 
shared his food except with his co-believers, but he ate before 
them all. Whether he repeated the words of institution we 
cannot say. 

In Acts XX. 7 the faithful of Troas gather together to break 
bread “ on the first day of the week ” after sunset. After a 
discourse Paul, who was leaving them the next morning, broke 
bread and ate. This was surely such a meeting as we read of in 
I Cor. X., and was held on Sunday by night ; but long befp^'e 
dawn, since after it Paul “ talked with them a long while, even 
till break of day.” In i Cor. xvi. i Ptul bids the Corinthians, as 
he had bidden the churches of Galatia, lay up in store on ffie first 
of the week, each one of them, money for the poor saints of 
Jerusalem. This is the first notice of Sunday Eucharistic 
collections of alms for the poor. 

Here seems to belong in the order of development the Cathar 
Eucharist (see Catiiars). The Cathars used only the Lord’s 
prayer in consecrating the bread and used water for wine. 

I’hc next document in clironological order is the so-called 
Teaching of the Apostles (a.d. qo-iio). This assigns prayers 
and rubrics for the celebration of the Eucharist : — 
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IX. 

** I. Now with regard to the Tlianksgiving, thus give ye ^anks. 

“ 2. First concerning thocup:— We give thanks to thee. Our Father, 
for the holy vine ^ of David thy servant, whkli thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy servant ; to thee be the glory for 
ever 

, "3. And concerning the broken bread : - We give thanks to thee, 

our Father, for th<^ life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through Jestis thy servant ; to thee be the glory tor ever. 

"4. As this broken bread was (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became one,^ even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth mto thy 
kin^om ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 

for ever. t • xv 

" 15. Hut let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but they who have been baptized into the name of the Lord ; for 
conceniing this the Lord heath said, Give not that W'hich is holy unto 
the dogs.^ 

X. 

“ 1. Then, after being filled, thns give ye thanks 

“2. We give thanks to thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast cat^d to dwell iu our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to u.s through 
Jesus Clirist.thy servant ; to thee be the glory for ever. 

“3. Thou'Almightv Sovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee ; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and life eternal tlirougli thy 
servant. . ^ ^ 

“ 4. Before all things, we give thee thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee be the glory for ever. 

" 5. Remember, Lord, thy cliurch to deliver it from all evil, and ..o 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds, » 
the sanctified, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it ; 
for thine Is tlie power and the glory for ever. 

•* 6. Come grace, and pass this world away. Hosanna to the Ciod 
of David I If any one is holy, let him come. If any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha.*^ Aineii. 

But allow the prophets to give thanks as mucii as they will. 

From a subsequent section, cb. xiv. 1, we learn that the 
Eucharist was on Sunday Now when yc are asscniblcd 
tog^jlher on the 1 -ord’s day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

Ths above, like the uninterpolated lAican account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. | 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. 'I he cup is not the 
blood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David, revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signify the spiritual J.sracl, the Krrlcsia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful arc lo 
be gafhered. 

Thi one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the eedesia, 
but the cup and bread, given for enjoyment, are symbols at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by file Almighty Father through his servant (lit. boy) Jesus. 
Tlic bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of what is 
his own, pure because offered in purity of heart ; but they are 
not inter|)retcd of the sacrifice of Jesus’ body broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. It is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. Least of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
substituting for it the waging of his disciples’ feet. The Messing 
of the Bread and Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brotheihood, is all that the Didache has in common with Paul 
and the oynoptists. The use of the words ” after being filled,” 
in X. 1, implies that the brethren ate heartily, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to this Supper, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at leasU;hey are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can in the Spirit appomf a table,” that is, order a Lord’s 

^ Ps. Ixxx. 8-19. * Acts iv. 25, 27. 

» I Cor X. 17; Soph. iii. 10. ^ Matt. vii. 6. 

* Matt. xxiv. 31. ® I Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten, whenever be is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But he must not himself partake of it — a practical 

rule. The prophets are to give thanks as they like at these 
” breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the prayers 
here set forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are alk^wed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is ktirovpyuv r^v AetTovpyiav, 
“to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon c.ame to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “ your high-pricsts,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Suppers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document ; but the 
contemporary !^istle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holih.” The 
word “ liturgy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s Letter (Epist. q 6), written A.n. 112 to the emperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, stato die (no doubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited antiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinar\^ and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of hetamae, i.e. the trade-gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit societies were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to be spared. Pliny accordingly forbade them in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom he owed his 
information gave them up. 'J'hcse suppers included an Eucharist; 
for it was Ixicause the faithful ate in the latter of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of God that the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did not 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.d. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defines 
the one bread broken in the Eucharist as a “ drug of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, but live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.” He also rejects as invalid any Eucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read {v. 7) that ^ CJiristians have in vogue among 
themiselve.s a table common, yet not common ” {Le. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) wc have two detailed accounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptized 

After we have thus washed the persmi who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the bretliren so called, where they are 
gathered together, to ofler public j^rayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
lo the end that ha\'ing Icanied the truth wc may be made worthy 
to he found not only in our actions good citizens, but guardians 
of the things enjoined. 

' • We salute one another with a kiss at the end of the prayers. Then 
there is presented to the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture),’’ and he having taken it sends up pmise 
and glory to the father of nil things by the name of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, and he offers at length thanksgiving {eucharistia) for our 
having been made worthy of those things by him. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the people present answer 
with acclamation ‘Amen.’ But the word ‘ Amen ’ in Hebrew signi- 
fies ' so be it,* And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those wiio are called by us deacons 
distribute to each of those pre.sent, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) ® and v/ater, for which thanks have been given, they 
carry portions away to those who arc not present. And this food is 
called by us Eu haristia, and of it none may partake save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed m the 
bath which is ior remission of sin and rebirth, and who so live as 

Wc should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex Othobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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Christ taught. For we do not receive these thin^ as common bread 
or common drink. For as Jesus Christ our Saviour was made flesh 
by Word of God and possessed flesh and i)lood for our sake ; co we 
have been taught that the food blessed (lit. thanked fori by prayer 
of Word spoken by him, food by which our blocd and flesh are by 
change of it (into them) nourished, is both flesh and blood of Jesus 
so made flesh. For the apostles in tlie memorials made by them, 
which are called gospels, have so related it to liave been enjoined 
on them ■ to wit, that Jesus took bread, gave thanks and said : 
This do ye in memory of me, this is my body, and the cup likewise 
he took and gave thanks dnd said, Tliis is my blood ; and he dis- 
tributed to them alone. And this rite too the evil demons by way 
of imitation lianded down in Uie myaterios of Mithras. For that 
bread and a cup of water is presented in the rites of their initiation 
with certain conclusions [of epilogues), you either know or can 
learn.” 

The second account, in ch. 67, adds that the faithful both of 
town and country met for the rite on Sunday, that the prophets 
were read as well as the gospels, that the president after the 
reading delivered an exhortation to imitate in their lives the 
goodly narratives ; and that each brought offerings to the 
president out of which he aided orphans and widows, the sick, 
the prisoners and stranger.s sojourning with them. These 
contributions of the faithful seem to be included by Justin 
along with the bread and cup as sacrifices a(’ceptable to God. 
But he also particularly specifies (Dialog. 345) that perfect and 
pleasing sacrifices akme consist in prayers and thanksgivings 
(ihusia). Tlie elements are g///.? or offerings, Justip was a 
Roman, but may not represent the official Roman church. The 
rite as he pictures it agrees well with the developed liturgies of 
a later age. 

Irenaeus (Gaul and Asia Minor, before igo) in his work against 
heresies y iv. 31, 4, points to the sacrament in proof that the 
human body may becom<‘ inmrruptible : 

“As bread frohi tlie earth on receiving unto itself the invocation 
of God is no longer common bi’cad, but ih an Eucharist, composisd 
of two olemonts, an earthly and a luiavenly, so our bodies by partak- 
ing of the Eucharist reiuse to be corruptible, and possess the hope 
of eternal resurrection.” 

'I'here is a similar })assnge in the 36th fragment (ed. Harvey 
ii. p, 500), sk(‘tching the rite and calling the elements antitypes : 

“ The oblation of the Eucharist is not fleshly, but spiritual and 
so pure. For we offer to God the bread and the cup ot bleasing 
(et'Xoyfa), thinking him for that he bade the earth produce these 
Iruits tor our sustenance. And therewith having finished the offering 
{n pner^tofid) w(‘ invoke the Holy Sj)irit to constitute this offering, 
l)Olh the bread body ol Chri.st and the cup the blood of Christ, that 
those who partalte of these antityjics (dvriruTra, i.e, surrogates) may 
win rcmis.sion of sins and life eternal.” 

Here we note the stress laid on the Invocation of the Spirit 
to operate the transformation of the elements, though in what 
sense they are transformed is rlht defined. This Epiklesis sur- 
vives in the Greek liturgies, but in tlie Roman a prayer takes 
its place that the angel of the Lord may lake the oblation laid 
on the visible altar, and carry^it up to the altar sublime into the 
presence of the divine majesty. We must not forget that tlic 
church of Irenaeus was Greek. 

To the second century, lastly, belongs in part the evidence 
of the catacombs, on the walls of which arc depicted persons 
reclining at tables supporting a fish, accompanied by one or 
more baskets of loaves, and more rarely by flasks of wine or 
water. The fish represents Christ ; and in the Inscription of 
Abercius, bishop of Hicrajjolis about a.d. ifio, we have this 
symbolism enshrined in a literary form : “In company with 
Paul I followed, while everywhere Faith led the way, and set 
before me the fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless, whom 
a pure virgin grasped, and gave this to friends to eat always, 
having good wine. and giving the mixt cup with bread.” Tins 
representation of baskets of loaves and several fishes, or of one 
fish and several loaves, seems to contradict the usage of one 
loaf. It may represent the agapS or Lord’s Supper as a whole, 
of which the one loaf and cup formed an episode. Or the entire 
stock of bread may have been regarded as flesh of Jesus in 
virtue of the initial consecration of one single loaf. 

To the second centqry also belong two gnostic uses. Firstly, 
that of Marcus, a Valentinian, of South Gaul about 150, whose 
influence extended to Asia Minor. Irenaeus relates (Bk. I ., ch. vii. 


2), that this magician ” used in the Eucharist cups apparently 
mixt with wine, but really containing water, and dunn^ long 
invocations made them appear “purple and red, as if the universal 
Grace xapt? dropped some of her blood into the cup through his 
invocation, and. by way of inspiring worshippers with a passion 
to taste the cup and drink deep of the influence termed Qiaris.” 
Such a rite presupposes a belief in a real change of the elements ; * 
and water must have been used. In the sequel Irenaeus recites 
the Invocation read by Marcus before the communicants : — 

“ Grdce that is before all things, that passeth understanding and 
words, replenish thy inner man, and make to abound in thee the 
knowledge of licr, sowing in the good soil the grain of mustard 
seed.*’ 

The Acts of Thomas y secondly, ch. 46, attest an Kucharistir 
usage, somewhat apart from the orthodox. The apostle spreads 
a linen cloth on a bench, lays on it bread of blessing (evAoyw), 
and says : 

” Jesus Christ, Son of God, who hast made us worthy to commune 
in the Eucharist of thy holy body and prcscious blood, Lo, we venture 
on the lliauksgiving [Eucharistia) and invocation of thy blessed 
name, come now and communicate with us. And he began to speak 
and said : Come Pity supreme, come communion of the male, come 
Lady who knowest the mysteries of the Elect one, . . come secret 
mother . . . come and communicate with us in this Eucharist 
which we perform in thy name and in the love in which 

wc are met at thy calling. And having said this he made a cross 
upon the bread, and bralce it and began to distribute it. And first ^ 
he gave to the woman, saying : This shall be to thee for remission 
of sins and release of eternal transgressions. And after her he gave 
also to all the rest that had received the seal.” 

In the 2nd century the writer who n,earest approaohes to the 
later idea of Transubstantiation is the gnostic Theodotus {c. 160) : 

” The bread no less than the oil is hallowed by the power of the 
name. They remain the same in outward appearance . as they 
were received, but by Ihct power they are transformell into a 
spiritual power. So the water when it is exorcised and! becomes 
baptismal, not only drives out the evil principle, but also ^ntracts 
a power of hallowing.” 1 

In the Fathers of the first three or four centuries |can be 
traced the same tendency to spiritualize the Eucharist as we 
encountered in the fourth gospel, and in the Didache, linatius, 
though in Smym. 7 he asserts the Eucharist to be Christ’s 
“ flesh which suffered for our sins,” elsewhere speaks of this blood 
ns being “ joy eternal and lasting,” as “ hoj^,”as “ love incorrupt- 
ible,” and of the flesh as “ faith ” or as “ the gospel,” Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 180) regards the rite as an initiation in idivine 
knowledge and immortality. The only food he recognizes is 
spiritual ; e.g. knowledge of the divine Essence is “ eating and 
drinking of the divine Word.” So Origen declares the bread 
which God the Word asserted was his body to be that which 
nourishes souls, the word from God the Word proceeding, the 
Bread from the heavenly Bread. Not the visible bread field in 
his hand, nor the visible cup, were Christ’s body and blood, 
hut the word in the mystery of which the bread was to be broken 
and the wine to be poured out. “ We drink Christ’s blood,” he 
says elsewhere, when we receive His words in which standeth 
Life.” So the author of the Contra Marcelhm writes in view 
of John vi. 63 as follows {De eccl. Theol p. 180) : 

*' In these words he instructed thorn to interpret in a apiritual 
sen.se his utterances about his flesh and blood. Do not, he .said, 
tliink that I mean the flesh which invests and covers me, and bid 
you eat that ; nor suppose either that I command you to drink 
my sensible and somatic blood. Nay, you know well that my words 
which I have spoken unto you are ^irit and life. It follows tjiat 
the very words and discourses are his flesh and blood, of whiph he 
that constantly partakes, nourialiod as it were upon heavenly ktead, 
will partake of the heavenly life. Cet not then, he sayfe, this 
scandalize you which I liave said about eating of my flesh aAd about 
drinking of my blood. Nor let the obvious and first hai>d meaning 
of what I said about my flesh and blood disturb you wlitin you hear 
it. For these words avail nothing if heard and understood Utcrally 
{or sensibly). But it is the spirit which quickens them that can 
understand spiritually what they hear.” 

But these views were not those of the unihstructed pagans 
who filled the churches and needed a rite which brought them, 
as their old sacrifices had done, into physical contact and union 
with their god. Their point of view was better expressed in 
the scruples of priests, who, as Tertullian (r. 200) records {De 
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IX. 

** I. Now with regard to the Tlianksgiving, thus give ye ^anks. 

“ 2. First concerning thocup:— We give thanks to thee. Our Father, 
for the holy vine ^ of David thy servant, whkli thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy servant ; to thee be the glory for 
ever 

, "3. And concerning the broken bread : - We give thanks to thee, 

our Father, for th<^ life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through Jestis thy servant ; to thee be the glory tor ever. 

"4. As this broken bread was (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became one,^ even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth mto thy 
kin^om ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 

for ever. t • xv 

" 15. Hut let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but they who have been baptized into the name of the Lord ; for 
conceniing this the Lord heath said, Give not that W'hich is holy unto 
the dogs.^ 

X. 

“ 1. Then, after being filled, thns give ye thanks 

“2. We give thanks to thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast cat^d to dwell iu our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to u.s through 
Jesus Clirist.thy servant ; to thee be the glory for ever. 

“3. Thou'Almightv Sovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee ; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and life eternal tlirougli thy 
servant. . ^ ^ 

“ 4. Before all things, we give thee thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee be the glory for ever. 

" 5. Remember, Lord, thy cliurch to deliver it from all evil, and ..o 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds, » 
the sanctified, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it ; 
for thine Is tlie power and the glory for ever. 

•* 6. Come grace, and pass this world away. Hosanna to the Ciod 
of David I If any one is holy, let him come. If any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha.*^ Aineii. 

But allow the prophets to give thanks as mucii as they will. 

From a subsequent section, cb. xiv. 1, we learn that the 
Eucharist was on Sunday Now when yc are asscniblcd 
tog^jlher on the 1 -ord’s day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

Ths above, like the uninterpolated lAican account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. | 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. 'I he cup is not the 
blood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David, revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signify the spiritual J.sracl, the Krrlcsia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful arc lo 
be gafhered. 

Thi one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the eedesia, 
but the cup and bread, given for enjoyment, are symbols at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by file Almighty Father through his servant (lit. boy) Jesus. 
Tlic bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of what is 
his own, pure because offered in purity of heart ; but they are 
not inter|)retcd of the sacrifice of Jesus’ body broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. It is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. Least of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
substituting for it the waging of his disciples’ feet. The Messing 
of the Bread and Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brotheihood, is all that the Didache has in common with Paul 
and the oynoptists. The use of the words ” after being filled,” 
in X. 1, implies that the brethren ate heartily, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to this Supper, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at leasU;hey are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can in the Spirit appomf a table,” that is, order a Lord’s 

^ Ps. Ixxx. 8-19. * Acts iv. 25, 27. 

» I Cor X. 17; Soph. iii. 10. ^ Matt. vii. 6. 

* Matt. xxiv. 31. ® I Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten, whenever be is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But he must not himself partake of it — a practical 

rule. The prophets are to give thanks as they like at these 
” breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the prayers 
here set forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are alk^wed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is ktirovpyuv r^v AetTovpyiav, 
“to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon c.ame to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “ your high-pricsts,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Suppers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document ; but the 
contemporary !^istle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holih.” The 
word “ liturgy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s Letter (Epist. q 6), written A.n. 112 to the emperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, stato die (no doubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited antiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinar\^ and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of hetamae, i.e. the trade-gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit societies were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to be spared. Pliny accordingly forbade them in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom he owed his 
information gave them up. 'J'hcse suppers included an Eucharist; 
for it was Ixicause the faithful ate in the latter of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of God that the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did not 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.d. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defines 
the one bread broken in the Eucharist as a “ drug of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, but live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.” He also rejects as invalid any Eucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read {v. 7) that ^ CJiristians have in vogue among 
themiselve.s a table common, yet not common ” {Le. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) wc have two detailed accounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptized 

After we have thus washed the persmi who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the bretliren so called, where they are 
gathered together, to ofler public j^rayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
lo the end that ha\'ing Icanied the truth wc may be made worthy 
to he found not only in our actions good citizens, but guardians 
of the things enjoined. 

' • We salute one another with a kiss at the end of the prayers. Then 
there is presented to the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture),’’ and he having taken it sends up pmise 
and glory to the father of nil things by the name of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, and he offers at length thanksgiving {eucharistia) for our 
having been made worthy of those things by him. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the people present answer 
with acclamation ‘Amen.’ But the word ‘ Amen ’ in Hebrew signi- 
fies ' so be it,* And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those wiio are called by us deacons 
distribute to each of those pre.sent, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) ® and v/ater, for which thanks have been given, they 
carry portions away to those who arc not present. And this food is 
called by us Eu haristia, and of it none may partake save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed m the 
bath which is ior remission of sin and rebirth, and who so live as 

Wc should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex Othobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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prayer then continues thus : “ 0 God of truth, let thy holy Word 
settle upon this bread, that the bread may become body of the 
word, and on this cup, that the cup may become blood of the 
truth. And cause all who communicate to receive a drug of life 
for healing of every disease and empowering of all moral advance 
and virtue.’* Here the bread and wine become by consecration 
tenements in which the Word is remcamated, as he aforetime 
dwelled in flesh. They cease to be mere likenesses of the body 
and blood, and are changed into receptacles of divine power 
and intimacy, by swallowing which we arc benefited in soul and 
body. Cyril of Jerusalem in his catechises enunciates the-same 
idea of /acra^oAr/ or transformation, 

Gregory of Nyssa also about the same date (in Migne, Pairolog, 
Graeca, vol. 46, col. 581, oration on the Baptism) asserts a “ trans- 
formation ” or “ transelementation ” (/i<Ta(rTotx«Wt?) of the 
elements into centres of mystic force ; and assimilates their 
consecration to that of the water of baptism, of the altar, of oil 
or chrism, of the priest. He compares it also to the change of 
Moses’ rod into a snake, of the Nile into blood, to the virtue 
inherent in Elijah’s mantle or in the wood of the cross or in the 
clay mixt of dust and the Lord’s spittle, or in Elisha’s relics 
which raised a corpse to life, or in the burning bush. All these, 
he says, “ were parcels of matter destitute of life and feeling, but 
through miracles they became vehicles of the power of God 
absorbed or taken into themselves . ' ’ He thus views the consecra- 
tion of the elements as akin to other consecrations ; and, like 
priestly ordination, as involving “ a metamorphosis for the 
better,” a phrase which later on became classical. John of 
Damascus (c. 750) believed the bread to be mysteriously changed 
into the Christ’s body, just as when eaten it is changed into any 
human body ; and he argued that it is wrong to say, as Irenaeus 
had said, that the elements are mere antitypes after as before 
consecration. In the West, Augustine, like Eusebius and 
Theodoret, calls the elements signs or symbols of the body and 
blood signified in them ; yet he argues that Christ “ took and 
lifted up his own body in his hands when he took the bread.” 
At the same time he admits that “ no one eats Christ s flesh, 
unless he has first adored ” {nisi prius adoraverit). But he 
qualifies this “ Receptionist- ” position by declaring that Judas 
received the sacrament, as if the unworthiness of the recipient 
made no difference. 

Out of this mist of contradictions scholastic thought strove 
to emerge by means of clear-cut definitions. The drawback 
for the dogmatist of such a view as Serapion broaches in his 
prayers was this, that although it explained how the Logos 
comes to be immanent in the elements, as a soul in its body, 
nevertheless it did not guarantee the presence in or rather 
substitution for the natural elements of Christ’s real body and 
blood. It only provided an dvriTvirov or suiTogate body. In 
830-850, Paschasius Kadbcrt taught that after the priest has 
uttered the words of institution, nothing remains save the body 
and blood under the outward form of bread and wine ; the sub- 
stance is changed and the accidents alone remain. The elements 
are miraculously recreated as body and blood. This view 
harmonized with the docetic view which lurked in East and West, 
that the manhood of Jesus was but a likeness or semblance 
under which the God was concealed. So Marcion argued that 
Christ’s body was not really flesh and blood, or he could not have 
called it bread and wine. Paschasius shrank from the logical 
outcome of his view, namely, that Christ’s body or part of it is 
turned into human excrement, but Ratramnus, another monk of 
Corbey, in a book afterwards ascribed to Duns Scotus, drew this 
inference in order to discredit his antagonists, and not because 
he believed it himself: The elements, he said, remain physically 
what they were, but are spiritually raised as symbols to a higher 
power. Perhaps we may illustrate his position by saying that 
the elements undergo a change analogous to what takes place 
in iron, when by being brought into an electric field it becomes 
magnetic. The substance of the elements remain as well as 
their accidents, but like baptismal water they gain by conseep.- 
tion a hidden virtue benefiting soul and body. Ratramnus’s view 
thus resembled Serapion’s, after whom the elements furnish 


a new vehicle of the Spirit’s influence, a new body through 
which the Word operates, a fresh sojourning among us of the 
Word, though consecrated bread is in itself no more Christ’s 
natural body than are we who assimilate it. Other doctors of 
the 9th century, e.g. Hincmar of Reims and Haimo of Halberstadt, 
took the side of Paschasius, and affirmed that the substance of 
the bread and wine is changed, and that God leaves the colour, 
taste and other outward properties out of mercy to the wor- 
shippers, who would be overcome with dread if the underlying 
real flesh and blood were nakedly revealed to their gaze ! 

Berengar in the nth century assailed this view, which was 
really that of transubstantiation, alleging that there is no 
substance in matter apart from the accidents, and that therefore 
Christ cannot be corporally present in the sacrament ; because, 
if so, he must be spatially present, and there will be two material 
bodies in one space ; moreover his body will be in thousands of 
places at once. Christ, he said, is present spiritually, so that 
the elements, while remaining what they were, unremoved and 
iindestroyed, are advanced to be something better : omne cui 
a Deo henedicatur, non absumi, non auferri, non destrui, sed tnanere 
et in melius quam erat necessario provehi. This was the phrase 
of Gregory of Nyssa. 

Berengar in a weak moment in 1059 was forced by the pope to 
recant and assert tlmt “ the true body and blood are not only 
a sacrament, but in truth touched and broken by the hands of 
the priests and pressed by the teeth of the faithful,” and this 
position remains in every Roman catechism. Such dilemmas 
as whether a mouse can devour the true body, and whether it is 
not involved in all the obscenities of human digestive processes, 
were ill met by this ruling. Each party dubbed the ^ther 
stercoranists (dung-feasters), and the controversy was j)ften 
marred by indecencies. 1 

As in the 3rd century the Roman church decided in re^ct 
of baptism that the sacrament carries the church and not the 
church the sacrament, so in the dispute over the Eucharist it 
ended, in spite of more spiritual views essayed by Peter Lombard, 
by insisting on the more materialistic view at the fourth Luttran 
Council in 1215, whose decree runs thus : — “ The body and bbod 
of Jesus Christ are truly contained in the sacrament of the aftar 
under the species of bread and wine, the bread and wine, re- 
spectively being transubstantiated into body and blood iby 
divine power, so that in order to the perfecting of the mystery 
of unity wc may ourselves receive from his (body) what, he 
himself receives from ours.” In 1264 Urban JV. instituted the 
Corpus Christi Feast by way of giving liturgical expression ^ to 
this view. ^ 

Communion in One Up to about uoo laymen in the 

West received the communion in both kinds, and except in a 
few disciplinary cases the wine was not refused. In 1099, by 
a decree of Pope Paschal II., children might omit the wine and 
invalids the bread. The communion of the laity in the bread 
alone was enjoined by the council of Constance in 1415, and by 
the council of Trent in 1562. The reformed churches of the West 
went back to the older rule which Eastern churches had never 
forsaken. 

Mass , — ^The term mass, which survived in Candlemas, Christmas, 
Michaelmas, is from the l^tin missa, which was in the 3rd century 
a technical term for the dismissal of any lay meeting, eg. of a 
law-court, and was adopted in that sense by the church as early 
as Ambrose (c. 350). The catechumens or unbaptized, together 
with the penitents, remained in church during the Litapy, 
collect, three lections, two psalms aftd homily. The deacoh 
then cried out : “ Let the catechumens depart. Let all cate- 
chumens go out.” This was the missa of the catechumeps. The 
rest of the rite was called missa fidelium, because only the 
initiated remained. Similarly the collect with which often the 
rite began is the prayer ad coUectam, i.e. for the congregation 
met together or collected. The corresponding Greek word was 
synaxis. 

After the catechumens were gone the priest said : ** The Lord 
be with you, let us pray,” and the service of the mass followed. 

In the West, says Duchesne (Origtnes, p. 179), not only 

IX. 2Sa 
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IX. 

** I. Now with regard to the Tlianksgiving, thus give ye ^anks. 

“ 2. First concerning thocup:— We give thanks to thee. Our Father, 
for the holy vine ^ of David thy servant, whkli thou didst make 
known to us through Jesus thy servant ; to thee be the glory for 
ever 

, "3. And concerning the broken bread : - We give thanks to thee, 

our Father, for th<^ life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through Jestis thy servant ; to thee be the glory tor ever. 

"4. As this broken bread was (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became one,^ even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth mto thy 
kin^om ; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ 

for ever. t • xv 

" 15. Hut let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but they who have been baptized into the name of the Lord ; for 
conceniing this the Lord heath said, Give not that W'hich is holy unto 
the dogs.^ 

X. 

“ 1. Then, after being filled, thns give ye thanks 

“2. We give thanks to thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou hast cat^d to dwell iu our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to u.s through 
Jesus Clirist.thy servant ; to thee be the glory for ever. 

“3. Thou'Almightv Sovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee ; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and life eternal tlirougli thy 
servant. . ^ ^ 

“ 4. Before all things, we give thee thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee be the glory for ever. 

" 5. Remember, Lord, thy cliurch to deliver it from all evil, and ..o 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds, » 
the sanctified, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it ; 
for thine Is tlie power and the glory for ever. 

•* 6. Come grace, and pass this world away. Hosanna to the Ciod 
of David I If any one is holy, let him come. If any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha.*^ Aineii. 

But allow the prophets to give thanks as mucii as they will. 

From a subsequent section, cb. xiv. 1, we learn that the 
Eucharist was on Sunday Now when yc are asscniblcd 
tog^jlher on the 1 -ord’s day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks, having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

Ths above, like the uninterpolated lAican account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. | 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. 'I he cup is not the 
blood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David, revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signify the spiritual J.sracl, the Krrlcsia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful arc lo 
be gafhered. 

Thi one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the eedesia, 
but the cup and bread, given for enjoyment, are symbols at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by file Almighty Father through his servant (lit. boy) Jesus. 
Tlic bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of what is 
his own, pure because offered in purity of heart ; but they are 
not inter|)retcd of the sacrifice of Jesus’ body broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. It is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. Least of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
substituting for it the waging of his disciples’ feet. The Messing 
of the Bread and Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brotheihood, is all that the Didache has in common with Paul 
and the oynoptists. The use of the words ” after being filled,” 
in X. 1, implies that the brethren ate heartily, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to this Supper, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at leasU;hey are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can in the Spirit appomf a table,” that is, order a Lord’s 

^ Ps. Ixxx. 8-19. * Acts iv. 25, 27. 

» I Cor X. 17; Soph. iii. 10. ^ Matt. vii. 6. 

* Matt. xxiv. 31. ® I Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten, whenever be is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But he must not himself partake of it — a practical 

rule. The prophets are to give thanks as they like at these 
” breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the prayers 
here set forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are alk^wed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is ktirovpyuv r^v AetTovpyiav, 
“to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon c.ame to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “ your high-pricsts,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and threshing- 
floor, of oxen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Suppers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document ; but the 
contemporary !^istle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holih.” The 
word “ liturgy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s Letter (Epist. q 6), written A.n. 112 to the emperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, stato die (no doubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited antiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinar\^ and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of hetamae, i.e. the trade-gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit societies were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to be spared. Pliny accordingly forbade them in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom he owed his 
information gave them up. 'J'hcse suppers included an Eucharist; 
for it was Ixicause the faithful ate in the latter of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of God that the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did not 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.d. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defines 
the one bread broken in the Eucharist as a “ drug of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, but live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.” He also rejects as invalid any Eucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read {v. 7) that ^ CJiristians have in vogue among 
themiselve.s a table common, yet not common ” {Le. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) wc have two detailed accounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptized 

After we have thus washed the persmi who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the bretliren so called, where they are 
gathered together, to ofler public j^rayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
lo the end that ha\'ing Icanied the truth wc may be made worthy 
to he found not only in our actions good citizens, but guardians 
of the things enjoined. 

' • We salute one another with a kiss at the end of the prayers. Then 
there is presented to the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture),’’ and he having taken it sends up pmise 
and glory to the father of nil things by the name of the Son and Holy 
Spirit, and he offers at length thanksgiving {eucharistia) for our 
having been made worthy of those things by him. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the people present answer 
with acclamation ‘Amen.’ But the word ‘ Amen ’ in Hebrew signi- 
fies ' so be it,* And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those wiio are called by us deacons 
distribute to each of those pre.sent, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) ® and v/ater, for which thanks have been given, they 
carry portions away to those who arc not present. And this food is 
called by us Eu haristia, and of it none may partake save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed m the 
bath which is ior remission of sin and rebirth, and who so live as 

Wc should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex Othobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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effects the Eucharist was the tChnstwn counterpart of these 
two other forms of communion of whidi one, the heathen^ was 
excluded from the tfirat, and other^ the Jewish^ soon to dis- 
appear. It is their analogue, and to understand it we must 
understand them, not forgetting that Paul, as a Semite, and his I 
hearers, as converted pagans, were imbued with the sacrificial: 
ideas of the old world. | 

“ A kin,’^ remarks W. Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites, \ 
1894), '' was a group of persons whose lives were so bound upj 
together, in what must be called a physical unity, that they 
could be treated as parts of one common life. The members 
of one kindred looked on themselves as one living whole, a single ; 
unimated mass of blood, desh and bones, of which no member 
could be touched without all the members suffering.’* “In 
later times,” observes the same writer (op. cit. p. 313), “ we 
find the conception current that any food which two men partake 
of together, so tliat the same substance enters into their flesh 
and blood, is enough to establish some sacred unity of life 
between them ; but in ancient times this significance seems 
to be always attached to participation in the flesh of a sacrosanct 
victim, and the solemn mystery of its death is justified by the 
consideration that only in this way can the sacred cement be 
procured, which creates or keeps alive a living bond of union 
between the worshippers and their god. This cement is nothmg 
else than the actual life of the sacred and kindred imimal, which 
is conceived as residing in its flesh, but specially in its bloibd, and 
so, in the sacred meal, is actually distributed among all the 
participants, each of whom incorporates a particle of it with 
his own individual life.” 

The above conveys the cycle of ideas within which Paul’s 
reflection worked. Christ who knew no sin (2 Cor. v. 21) had 
been made sin, and sacrificed for us, becoming as it were a new 
Passover (i Cor. v. 7). By a mysterious sympathy the bread 
and wine over which the words, “ I'his is my body which is for 
you,” and “ This cup is the new covenant in my blood,” had 
been uttered, became (Christ's body and blood ; so that by 
partaking of these the faithful were united with each other 
and with Christ into one kinship. They became the body of 
Christ, and his blood or life was in them, and they were member 
of him. Participation in the Eucharist gave actual life, and it 
was due to their irregular attendance at it that many members 
of the Corinthian church “ were weak and sickly and not a few 
slept ” (i.e. had died). As the author already cited adete (p. 313) : 
“ The notion that by eating the fleijh, or particularly by 
drinking the blood, of another living being, a man absorbs its 
nature or life into his own, is one which appears among primitive 
peoples in many forms.” • 

But this effect of participation in the bread and cup was not 
in Pauls opinion automatic, was no mere opus operatum ; it 
depended on the ethical co-ope»ation of the believer, who must 
not eat and drink unworthily, that is, after refusing to share 
his meats with the poorer brethren, or with any other guilt in 
his soul. The phrases “discern the body” and “discern 
ourselves ” in i Cor. xi. 29, 31 are obscure. -Paul evidently 
plays on the verb, krinS, diakrino, katahrinb (Kp(m, SnaKpivto, 
KaraKplvio). The general sense is clear, that those who consume 
the holy food without a clear conscience, like those who handle 
sacred objects with impure hands, will suffer physical hapn 
from its contact, as if they were undergoing the ordeal of touching 
a holy thing. The idea, therefore, seems to be that as we must 
distinguish the holy food over which the words “This isimy 
body ” have been uttered from common food, so we must 
.separate ourselves before eating it from all that is guilty and 
impure. The food fhat is taboo must only be consumed by 
persons who arc equally taboo or pure. ^If they are not pure, 
it condemns them. 

The “ one ” loaf has many parallels in ancient sacrifices, e.g. 
the Latin tribes when they met annually at their common 
temple partook of a “ single ” bull. And in Greek Panegureis 
or festivals the sacrificial wine had to be dispensed from one 
oommon bowl : “ Unto a common cup “^ey come together, 
and from it pour libations as well as sacrifice,” says Aristides 


Rhetor in his hihmica in Tkptunum, p. 45. To ''ensure ihe eon- 
tinoed unity of the bread, the Roman (ihurch ever leaves over 
from 'a preceding consecration half a holy wafer, called /er- 
mentum, which is added in the nej^t celebration. 

With what awe Paul regarded the elements mystically Iden^- 
fied with Christas 'body and life is clear from his declamtron in , 
I Cor. xi. 27, that he who consumes them unworthily is guilty 
or holden of the Lord’s body and blood. This is the langua^ 
of the ancient ordeal which as a test of innocence required tne 
accused to touch or still better to eat a holy element. A wife 
who drank the holy water in which the dust of the Sanctuary 
was mingled (Num. v. 17 foil.) offended so deeply against h, if 
unfaithful, that she was punished with dropsy and wasting. 
The very point is paralleled in the Aets of Thomas, ch. xlvin. 
A youth who has murdered his mistress takes the bread of the 
Eucharist in his mouth, and his two hands are at once withered 
up. The apostle immediately invites him to confess the crime 
he must have committed, “ for, he says, the Eucharist of the 
Lord hath convicted thee.” 

It has been necessaiy to consider at such length ISt Paul’s 
account of the Eucharist, both because it antedates nearly by 
half a century that of the gospels, and because it explains the 
I significance which the rite had no less for the Gnostics than for 
the great church. The synoptists’ account is to be understood 
thus : Jesus, conscious that he now for the last time lies down to 
eat with his disciples a meal which, if not the Paschal, was any- 
how anticipatory of the Millennial Regeneration (Matt xix. afl), 
institutes, as it were, a blood-brotherhood between himself and 
them. It is a covenant similar to that of Exodus xxiv., when 
after the peace-offering of oxen, Moses took the blood in basins 
and sprinkled half of it on the altar and on twelve pillars erected 
after the twelve tribes, and the other half on the people, to Vhom 
he had first read out the writing of the covenant and I said, 

“ Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath bade 
with you concerning all these words.” 

But the covenant instituted by Jesus on the eve of his 4 eath 
was hardly intended as a new covenant with God, superseding 
the old. This reconstruction of its meaning seems to have wen 
the peculiar revelation of the Lord to Paul, who viewed Chiist’s 
crucifixion and death as an atoning sacrifice, liberating bj^ its 
grace mankind from bonds of sin which the law, 'far from snap- 
ping, only made more sensible and grievous. Tliis must have fen 
the gist of the special revelation which he had received from 
Christ as to the inner character of a supper whidh he ellrekdy 
found a ritual observance among believes. The Eiicharist of 
the synoptistB is rather a covenant or tie of communion between 
Jesus and the twelve, such as will cause his life to survive in 
them after he has been parted from them in the flesh. An older 
prophet would have slain an animal and drunk its blood in 
common with his followers, or they would all alike have smeared 
themselves with it. In the East, even now, one who wishes to 
create a blood tie between himself and his followers and cement 
them to himself, makes under his left breast an incision from 
which they each in turn suCk his blood. Su(th barbarism was 
alien to the spirit of the Founder, who substitutes bread and 
wine for his own flesh and blood, only imparting to these his own 
quality by the declaration that they are himself. He broke the 
bread not in token of his approaching death, but in order' to its 
equal distribution. Wine he rather chose than water as ^ 
surrogate for his actual blood, because it already in Hebrew 
sacrifices passed as such. “ The Hebrews,” says Robertifon 
Smith (op. cit. p. 230), “ treated it lik^the blood, pouring k out 
at the base of the altar.” As a red liejuid it was a ready lymbol 
of the blood which is the life. It was itself the covenaii^ for the 
genitive in Mark xiv. 24 is epexegetic^ and Luke 

and Paul rightly substitute the nominative. It wasfj as J. Well- 
hausen remarks,^ a better cement than the bread, because 
through the drinking of it the very blood of Jesus«oursed through 
the veins of the disciples, and that is why moreistress is laid on it 
than on the bread. To the apostles, as Jews bred and bom, 
the action and words of their master f^^med a solemn and 
^ Das Evangelium Marci^p. 121. 
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intelligible appeal. It belongs to the same order of ideas that 
the headship of the Messianic ecclesia in Judea was assigned after 
the death of Jesus to his eldest brother James, and after him for 
several generations to the eldest living representative of his 
family. 

To the modern mind it is absurd that an image or symbol 
should be taken for that which is imaged or symbolized, and that 
is why the early history of the Eucharist has been so little 
understood by ecclesiastical writers. And yet other religions, 
ancient and modem, supply many parallels, which are considered 
in the article Sacrament. 

Attthoritibs. — R obertson Smith, Religion of the Semites \ Goetz, 
Die Ahendmahlsffage ; G. Anrich, Das antihe Mystertenwesen 
(Gottingen, 1894) ; Sylloge confessinnum (Oxford, 1804) ; Duchesne, 
Origins of Christian Cuiture ; Funk's edition of Constitutiones 
Apostolicae ; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, vol. ii. ; Geo. BickcU, 
Messe undPascha; idem. ** Die Entstehung der Liturgie," Ztsch. f. 
Hath. Theol. iv. Jahrg. 94 (1880), p. 90 (shows how the prayers of 
the Christian sacramcntarics derive from the Jewish Sjmagoguc); 
Goar, Rituals Graecorum ; F. E. Brightman, Eastern Liturgies ; 
Cabrol and Leclercq, Monumenta liturgica, reliauiae liturgicae 
vetustissimae (Paris, 1900); llamack. History of Dogma; Jas. 
Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, bk. iv. (London, 1890J ; 
Loofs, art. " Abendmahlsfeier ” in Herzog s Realencyklopddie (1896) ; 
Spitta, Urchristentum (Gdttingen, i8()3) ; Schultzen, Das Abend- 
mahl im N.T, (Gottingen, 1895) ; Kraus, Real-Encykl. d, christl, 
Altert. (for the Archaeology) : art. “ Eucharistic ” ; Ch. Gore, 
Dissertations (1895) ; Hoffmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanhen Jesu 
Christi (Konigsberg, 1896) ; Sanday, art. “ Lord’s Supper ’ in 
Hastings' Diriionary of the Bible; Th. Hamack, Der christi. 
Gemeindegottesdienst. (F. C. C.) 

Reservation of the Eucharist 

The practice of reserving the sacred elements for the purpose 
of subsequent reception prevailed in the church from very early 
times. The Eucharist being the seal of Christian fellowship, 
it wfis a natural custom to send portions of the consecrated ele- 
ments by the hands of the deacons to those who were not present 
(Jusdn Martyr, Apol. i. 65). From this it was an easy develop- 
ment, which prevailed before the end of the 2nd century, for 
chuiches to send the consecrated Bread to one another as a sign 
of ommunion (the svxapurria mentioned by Irenaeus, ap. Eus. 
H.B. V. 24), and for the faithful to take it to their own homes 
and re.scrve it in arcae or caskets for the purpose of communicat- 
ing themselves (Tert. ad Uxor. ii. 5, De oral. 19 ; St Cypr. De 
lapiis, 132). Being open to objection on grounds both of 
superj5rtition and of irreverence, these customs were gradually put 
downjby the council of Laodicea in a.d. 360. But some irregular 
forms of reservation still continued ; the prohibition as regards 
the Iqy people was not extended, at any rate with any strictness, 
to thte clergy and monks ; the Eucharist was still carried on 
journeys; occasionally it was buried with the dead; and in 
a few cases the pen was even dipped in the chalice in subscribing 
important writmgs. Meanwhile, both in East and West, the 
general practice has continued unbroken of reserving the 
Eucharist, in order that the “ mass of the presanctified might 
take place on certain “ aliturgic ” days, that the faithful might 
be able to communicate when there was no celebration, and above 
all that it might be at hand to meet the needs of the sick and 
dying. It was reserved in a closed vessel, which took various 
forms from time to time, known in the East as the dpTOfpofnov, 
and in the West as the turris, the capsa, and later on as the pyx. 
In the East it was kept against the wall behind the altar ; in the 
West, in a locked aumbry in some part of the church, or (as in 
England and France) in a pyx made in the form of a dove and 
suspended over the altar .♦ 

In the West it has been used m other ways. A portion of 
the comecrated Bread from one Eucharist, known as the “ Fer- 
mentum,'’ was long made use of in the next, or sent by the bishop 
to the various churches of his city, no doubt with the object of 
emphasizing solidarity and the continuity of “ the one 
Eucharist ” ; and amongst other customs which preymled for 
some centuries, horn the 8tll onward, were those of giving it to 
the newly ordaihad in order that they might communicate 
themselves, and of burying it in or under the altar-slab of a newly 
consecrated church. At a later date, apparently early in the 


14th century, began the practice of carrying the Eucharist in 
procession in a monstrance ; and at a still later period, apparently 
after the middle of the i6th century, the practice of Benediction 
with the reserved sacrament, and that of the *Morty hours’ 
exposition,” were introduced in the churches of the Roman 
communion. It should be said, however, that most of these 
practices met with very considerable opposition both from 
councils and from theologians and canonists, amongst others from 
the English canonist William Lyndwood {ProvinddUf lib. iii. c. 
26), on ^e following grounds amongst others : that the Body of 
Christ is the food of the soul, that it ought not to be reserved 
except for the benefit of the sick, and that it ought not to be 
applied to any other use than that for which it was instituted. 

In England, during the religious changes of the i6th century, 
such of these customs as had already taken root were abolished ; 
and with them the practice of reserving the Eucharist in the 
churches appears to have died out too. The general feeling on 
the subject is expressed by the language of the 28th Article, 
first drafted in 1553, to the effect that “ the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up or worshipped,” and by the fact that a form 
was provided for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist for the 
sick in their own homes. This latter practice was in accordance 
with abundant precedent, but had become very infrequent, if 
not obsolete, for many years before the Reformation. The first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VT. provided that if there was a celebra- 
tion in church on the day on which a sick person was to receive 
the Holy Communion, it should be reserved, and conveyed to 
the .sick man’s house to be admini.stered to him ; if not, the 
curate was to visit the sick person before noon and there celebrate 
according to a form which is given in the book. At the revision 
of the Prayer-Book in 1552 all mention of reservation is omitted, 
and the rubric directs that the communion is to be celebrated 
in the sick person’s house, according to a new form ; and this 
service has continued, with certain minor changes, down to tlu* 
present day. That the tendency of opinion in the English 
Church during the period of the Reformation was against 
reservation is beyond doubt, and that the practice actually 
j died out would seem to be equally clear. The whole argument 
of some of the controversial writings of the time, such as Bishop 
Cooper on Private Mass^ depends upon that fact ; and when 
Cardinal du Perron alleged against the English Church the lack 
of the reserved Eucharist, Bishop Andrewes replied, not that 
the fact was otherwise, but that reservation was unnecessary 
in view of the English form for the Communion of the Sick : 
” So that reservation needeth not ; the intent is had without it ” 
(Answers to Cardinal Perron^ &c,, p. 19, Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology), It does not follow, however, that a custom 
which has ceased to exist is of necessity forbidden, nor even 
that w'hat was rejected by the atithorities of the English Church 
in the i6tli century k so explicitly forbidden as to be unlawful 
under its existing system ; and not a few facts have to be taken 
into account in any investigation of the question, (i) The view 
has been held that in the Eucharist the elements are only con- 
secrated as regards the particular purpose of reception in the 
service itself, and that consequently what remains unconsumed 
may be put to common uses. If this view were held (and it has 
more than once made its appearance in church history, though 
it has never prevailed), reservation might be open to objection 
on theological grounds. But such is not the view of the Church 
of England in her doctrinal standards, and there is an express 
rubric directing that any that remains of that which was con- 
secrated is not to be carried out of the church, but reverently 
consumed. There can therefore be no theological obstacle to 
reservation in the English Church ; it is a question of practice 
only. (2) Nor can it be said that the rubric just referred to is 
in itself a condemnation of reservation : it is rather directed, 
as its history proves, against the irreverence which prevailed 
when it was made ; and in fact its wording is based upon that 
of a pre-Reformation order which coexisted with the practice 
of reservation (Lyndwood, Provinciale, lib. iii. tit. 26, note q). 
(3) Nor can it be said that the words of the 28th Article (see 
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above) constitute in themselves an express prohibition of reserva- 
tion^ strong as their evidence may be as to the practice and feeling 
of the time. The words are the common property of an earlier 
age which saw nothing objectionable in reservation for the sick. 
(4) It has indeed been contended (by Bishop Wordsworth of 
Salisbury) that reservation was not actually, though tacitly, 
continued under the second Prayer-Book of Edward VL, since 
that book orders that the curate shall “minister,” and not 
“ celebrate,” the communion in the sick person’s house. But 
such a tacit sanction on the part of the compilers of the second 
Prayer-Book is in the highest degree improbable, in view of 
their known opinions on the subject; and an examination of 
contemporary writings hardly justifies the contention that the 
two words are so carefully used as the argument would demand. 
Anyhow, as the bishop notes, this could not be the case with the 
Prayer-Book of 1661, where the word is “ celebrate.” (5) The 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity contained a provision that at 
the universities the public services, with the exception of the 
Eucharist, might be in a language other than English ; and in 
1560 there appeared a Latin version of the Prayer-Book, issued 
under royal letters patent, in which there was a rubric prefixed 
to the Order for the Communion of the Sick, based on that in 
the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI . (see above), and providing 
that the Eucharist should be reserved for the sick person if 
there had been a celebration on the same day. But although 
the book in question was issued under letters patent, it is not 
really a translation of the Elizabethan book at all, but simply 
a reshaping of Aless’s clever and inaccurate translation of Edward 
VI. \s first book. In the rubric in (luestion words are altered 
here and there in a way which shows that its reappearance can 
hardly be a mere printer’s error ; but in any ease its importance 
is very slight, for the Act of Uniformity specially provides that 
the English service iilone is to be used for the Eucharist. (6) 
It has been pointed out that reservation for the sick prevails in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, the doctrinal standards of which 
correspond with those of the Church of England, But it must 
be remembered that the Scottish l^.piscopal Church has an 
additional order of its own for the Holy Communion, and that 
consequently its clergy are not restricted to the services in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Moreover, the practice of re.servation 
w'hich has prevailed in Scotland for over 1 50 years would appear 
to have ari.sen out of the special circumstances of that church 
during the 18th century, and not to have prevailed continuously 
from earlier times. (7) Certain of the divines who took part in 
the framing of the Prayer-Book of i66i seem to speak of the 
practice as though it actually prevailed in their day. But 
Bishop Sparrow’s v/ords on the su 4 )ject {Rationale, p. 349) are 
not free from difficulty on any hypothesis, and Thorndike 
{Works j V. 578, Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) writes in 
such a st)'le that it is often harchto tell whether he is dc.scribing 
the actual practice of his day or that which in his view it ought 
to be. (8) There appears to be more evidence than is commonly 
supposed to show that a practice analogous to that of Justin 
Martyr’s day has been adopted from time to time in England, 
viz. that of conveying the sacred elements to the houses of the 
sick during, or directly after, the celebration in church. And in 
1899 this practice received the sanction of Dr Westcott, then 
bishop of Durham. (9) On the other hand, the word.s of the 
oath taken by the clergy under the 36th of the Canons of 1604 
are to the effect that they will use the form prescribed in the 
Prayer-Book and none other, except so far as shall be otherwise 
ordered by lawful authority ; and the Prayer-Book does not even 
mention the reservation of the Eucharist, whilst the Articles 
mention it only in the way of depreciation. 

The matter has become one of no littl^ practical importance 
owing to modem developments of English Church life. On the 
one hand, it is widely felt tliat neither the form for the Com- 
munion of the Sick, nor yet the teaching with regard to spiritual 
comrnunion in the third rubric at the end of that service, is 
sufficient to meet all the cases that arise or may arise. On the 
other hand, it is probable that in many cases the desire for 
reservation has arisen, in part at least, from a wish for some- 


thing analogous to the Roman Catholic customs of exposition 
and benediction ; and the chief objection to any formal practice 
of reservation, on the part of many who otherwise would not 
be opposed to it, is doubtless to be found in this fact. But 
however that may be, the practice of reservation of the 
Eucharist, either in the open church or in private, has become 
not uncommon in recent days. 

The question of the legality of reservation was brought before 
the two archbishops in 1899, under circumstances an^gous to 
those in the Lambeth Hearing on Incense {q.v.). The parties 
concerned were three clergymen, who appealed from the direction 
of their respective diocesans, the bishops of St Albans and 
Peterborough and the archbishop of York : in the two former 
cases the archbishop (Temple) of Canterbury was the principd 
and the archbishop of York (Maclagan) the assessor, whilst in 
the latter case the functions were reversed. The hearing extended 
from 17th to 20th July ; counsel were heard on both sides, 
evidence was given in support of the appeals by two of the 
clergy concerned and by several other witnesses, lay and clerical, 
and the whole matter was gone into with no little fulness. The 
archbishops gave their decision on the ist of May 1900 in two 
separate judgments, to the effect that, in Dr Temple’s words, 
“ the Church of England does not at present allow Reservation 
in any form, and that those who think that it ought to be allowed, 
though perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper 
authorities to alter the law, are not justified in practising reser- 
vation until the law has been so altered.” The archbishop of 
York also laid stress upon the fact that the difficulties in the way 
of the communion of the sick, when they are really ready for 
communion, are not so great as has sometimes been suggested. 

See W. E. Scudamore, Notitia eucharistica (2nd ed., Loitdon, 
T876) ; and art. “ Reservation " in Dictionary of Christian 
qititieSj vol. ii. (London, 1893) ; Guardian newroaper, July idand 
26, 1899, and May 2, 1900 ; The Archbishops of Canterbury' and yorh 
on Reservation of the Sacrament (London, 1000) ; J. S. Fri^ey, 
Mr Dibdin's Speech on Reservation^ and some of the Evidence (London, 
T899) ; F. C. Eeles, Reservation of the Holy Eucharist in the Sedtiish 
Church (Aberdeen, 1899) ; Bishop J. Wordsworth, Further ton- 
siderations on Public Worship (Salisbury, 1901). (W. E. Cd) 

EUCHRE, a game of cards. The name is supposed by s(jme 
to be a corruption of ecartiy to which game it bears some resem- 
blance ; others connect it with the Ger. Juchs or JuXy a jojke, 
owing to the presence in the pack, or “ deck,” of a special c^rd 
called “the joker”; but neither derivation is quite satisfactory'. 
1'he “ deck ” consists of 32 cards, all cards between the seven 
and ace being rejected from an ordinary pack. Sometimes tlhe 
.sevens and eights are rejected as well. The “ joker ” is the best 
card, i,e. the highest trump. Second in value is the “ right 
bower ” (from Dutch hoer, farmer, the name of the knave), or 
knave of trumps ; third is the “ left bower,” the knave of the 
other suit of the same colour as the right bower, also a trump : 
then follow ace, king, queen, iirc., in order. Thus if spades are 
trumps the order is (1) the joker, (2) knave of spades, (3) knave 
of clubs, (4) ace of spades, &c. The joker, however, is not always 
used. When it is, tlie game is called “ railroad ” euchre. In 
suits not trumps the cards rank as at whist. Euchre can be 
played by two, three or four persons. In the cut for de^al, the 
highest card deals, the knave being the highest and the ace 
the next best card. The dealer gives five cards to each person, 
two each and then three each, or vice versa : when all have 
received their cards the next card in the pack is turned up for, 
trumps. 

Two-handed Euchre. - -li the non-deal®*, who looks at his cards 
first, is satisfied, he says “ I order it up,” i.e. he elects to playAvith 
his hand as it stands and with the trump suit as turned up/ The 
dealer then rejects one card, which is put face downwards at the 
bottom of the pack, and takes the trump card into his hand. If, 
however, the non-dealer is not satisfied with his original hhnd, ho says 
” T pass,” on which the dealer can either ” adopt,” or ” take it up,” 
the suit turned up, and proceed as before, or he can pass, turning 
down the trump card to show that he passes. If both players pass, 
the non-dealer can make any other suit trumps, by saying “ T make 
it spades,” for example, or be can jiass again, when the dealer can 
either make another suit trumps or pass. If both players pass, the 
hand is at an end. If the trump card is black and cither plaver 
makes the other black suit trumps, he “ makes it next ” ; if he makes 
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a red stiit trumps ho ** crosses the suit " ; the same applies to trumps 
in a red suit, mutoHs mutandis. The non-dealer leads ; the dealer 
must follow suit if he can, but he need not win the trick, nor need he 
trump if unable to follow suit. Tlie left bower counts as a trump, 
and a trump must be played to it if led. The game is five up. If 
the player who orders up or adopts makes five tricks (a “ march ") 

, he scores two points ; if four or three tricks, one point ; if he makes 
less than three tricks, he is “ euchred " and the other player scores 
two. A rubber consists of three games, each game counting one, 
unless the loser has failed to score at all, when the winner counts 
two for that game. This is called a “ lurch." When a player wins 
three tricks, he is said to win the " point." The rubber points are 
two, as at whist All three games are played out, even if one player 
win the first two. It is sometimes agreed that if a score “ laps," i.e. 
if the winner makes more than five points in a game, the surplus 
may be carried on to the next game. The leader should be cautious 
about ordering up, sinoe the dealer will probably hold one trump 
in addition to the one lie takes in. If the point is certain, the leader 
should pass, in ca^e the dealer should take up the trump. If the 
dealer turns it down/’ (t is not wise to " make it," unless the odds 
on getting the point i^aifiat one trump are two to one. With good 
cards In two suits, it is best to make it " next," as the dealer is not 
likely to have a bower in that suit. The dealer, if he adopts^ should 
discard a ainrieton, unless it is an ace. If the dealer’s score is three, 
oidy a very ^ong hand justifies one in " ordering up." It is gener- 
ally wise in play to discard a singleton and not to nguard another 
suit. With one's adversary at four, the trump should be adopted 
even on a light hand. 

Thru^har^ed {out-throat) Euchre . — In this form of the game the 
option of playing or passing goes round in rotation, beginning with 
the player on the dealer’s left. The player who orders up, takes up, 
or makes, plays against the other two ; if he is euchred his adver- 
saiies score two each ; by other laws he is set back two points, and 
should his score be at love, he ha.s then to make seven points. The 
procedure is the same as in two-handed euchre. 

Fonr-handtd Euchre. game is played with partners, cutting 
and fitting, and the deal passing, as at whist. U the first player 
paaam, the second may say " 1 assist," which is the same as order- 
ing tp," or he may pass. If the first player has ordered up, his 
paxtrer may say " 1 take it from you, which means that he will 
play alone against the two adversaries, the first player’s cards being 
put jace downwards on the table, and not being used in that hand. 
Any player can similarly play " a lone liand.’^ his partner taking 
no part in the play. Even it the first liaiicl plays alone, the third 
may take it from him. Similarly the dealer may take it from the 
secQad' hand, but the second hand cannot take it from the dealer. 
If aj four players pass, the first player can pass, make it, or play 
alone, naming the suit he makes. The third hand can " take it ’’ 
from the first, or play alone in the suit made by the first, the dealer 
ha\riig a similar right o\'e]‘ his own partner. If all four pa.ss again, 
the hand is at an end and the deal passes. The game is five up, 
points being reckoned as before. If a lone player makes five tricks 
ni.s sidfc scores four : if three tricks, one : if he fails to make three 
tricks Ithe opponents score four. It is not wi.se for the first hand to 
order gp or cross the suit unless very strong. It is good policy to lead 
trumps through a hand that assists, bad poUcy to do so when the 
leader adopts. Trumps should he led to a partner who has ordered 
up or made it. It is sometimes considered wise for the first hand to 
"Keep the bridge,” i.e. order up with a bad hand, to prevent the other 
side from playing alone, if their soore is only one or two and the 
leader’s is four. This right is lost if a player reminds his partner, 
after the trump card has been turned, that they are at the point of 
bridge. If the trump under these circumstances is not ordered 
up, the dealer should turn down, unless very strong. The second 
hand should not assist unless really strong, except when at the point 
of four-all or four-love. When led through, it is generally wise, 
uteris paribus, to head the trick. The dealer should always adopt 
witli two trumps in hand, or with one trump if a bower is tamed up. 
At four-all and four-love he should adopt on a weaker hand. Also, 
being fourth player, he can make it on a vroaker hand than otlier 
playetrs. If the dealer's partner assists, the dealer should lead him 
a trump at the first opportunity ; it i.s also a good opportunity for 
the dealer to play alone if moderately strong. If a player who 
generally keeps ttie bridge passes, his partner should rarely play 
alone. 

Ejttra£ts from JUulis. — I^^e dealer give too many or too few cards 
to aay player, or exposes two cards in turning up, it is a misdeal 
and w paissos. If there is a faced card in the pack, or the 
dealeo: exposes a card, he deals again. I f any one play with the wrong 
number of cards, or the dealer plays without discarding, trumps 
being ordered up, his side forfeata two points (a lone hand four 
points) and cannot score during that liand. The revoke penalty is 
three points for each revoke (five in the case of a lone hand), and 
no score cw^ be madd that hand ; a card may be taken back, before 
the trick is quitted, to sayege revoke, but it is an exposed card. 
U a lone player expose a card, no penaJty ; if he lead out of turn, 
the card led may . called. If an adversary of a lone player plays 
out of turn to his lead, all the cards of both adversaries can be c^ed, 
and w exposed on the table. 

Bid Eitrhre. This game resembles " Napoleon " {q.v). Tt is 
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played with a euchre dock, each player receiving five cards, the others 
being left face-downwards. Each player " bids," i,e. declares and 
makes a certain number of tricks, the hlghc.st bidder leading and 
his first card being a trump. When six play, the player who bids 
highest claims as his partner the player who has the best card of 
the trump suit, not in the bidder’s hand : if it is among the undcalt 
cards, which is ascertained by the fact that no one else holds it, he 
calls for the next best and so on. The partners then play against 
the other four. 

EUCKEN, RUDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- ), Gc^an 

philosopher, was bom on the 5th of January 1846 at Aurich in 
East Friesland. His father died when he was a child, and he 
was brought up by his mother, a woman of considerable activity. 
He was educated at Aurich, where one of his teachers was the 
philosopher Wilhelm Reuter, whose influence was the dominating 
factor m the development of his thought. Passing to the uni- 
versity of Gottingen he took his degree in classical philology and 
ancient history, but the bent of his mind was definitely towards 
the philosophical side of theology. Subsequently he studied in 
Berlin, especially under Trendelenburg, whose ethical tendencies 
and historical treatment of philosophy great 1\' attracted him. 
From 1871 to 1874 Eucken taught philosophy at Basel, and in 
1874 became professor of philosophy at the university of Tena. 
In 1908 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. Euckm’s 
philosophical work is partly historical and partly constructive, 
the former side being predominant in his earlier, the latter in 
his later works. Their most striking feature is the close organic 
relationship between the two parts. The aim of the historical 
works is to show the necessary connexion between philosophical 
concepts and the age to wliich they belong ; the same iSea is 
at the root of his constructive speculation. All philosophy is 
philosophy of life, the development of a new culture, not mere 
intdilectualism, but the application of a vital religious inspiration 
to the practical problems of society. This practical idealism 
Eucken described by the term Activism.” In accordance with 
this principle, Eucken has given considerable attention to social 
and educational problems. 

His cliiof works arc : ► Die Methods dcr aristotelischen Forschung 
(1872) ; the important hi.stoncal study on the history of conceptions, 
Die Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart (1878 ; Eng. trans. by M. Stuart 
Phelps, New York 1R80 ; 3rd ed., under the title Gcistige Stromungen 
der Oegenwart, 1904 ; 4th ed., 1909) ; Geschichie der philos. I'er- 
minologie (1879) ; Prolegomena zu Forschungen uber die Einheit des 
Geisteslebens (1885) ; Beitrdge zur Geschichte der neueren Philosophic 
(1886, 1905); Die Einheit des Geisteslel>ens (1888); Die Lehens- 
anschauuftgen der grossen Denker (1890; 7th od., 1907; Eng. trans., 
W. Hough and Boyce Gibson j The Problem of Human Life, 1909) ; 
Der Wahrheitsgehait der Religion (1901 ; 2nd ed., 1905) ; Thomas 
von Aquino und Kant (1901^; Gesammelte Aufsdtze zu Philos, und 
Lebensanschauung (1903) ; Philosophie der Geschichte (1907) ; Der 
Kampf um cinen geistigen LelSensinhalt (1896, 1907) ; Grundlinim 
einer neuen Lebensanschauung (1907) ; EinfUhrung in die Philosophic 
des Geisteslebens (1908; Eng. trans., The Life of the Spirit, F. L. 
Pogson, 1909, Crown Theological Library) ; Dcr Sinn und Wert des 
Lebens (1908 ; Eng. trans., iQo^) ; Hauptprnhleme der Religions^ 
philosophie der Gegenwart (1907). The following of Eucken’ s works 
also have been translated into English : — Liberty in Teaching in the 
German Universities (1897) ; Arc the Germans still a Nation of 
Thinkers? (1898); Progress of Philos, in (he n^h Century (1899); 
The Finnish Question (1899) ; The Present Status of Religion in 
Germany (1901). See W. R. l^yce Gibson, Rudolf Eucken' s Philo-- 
Sophy of Life (and ed., 1907), and God with Us (1909) ; for the his- 
torical work, Falckenbcrg’s of Philos, (Eng. trans., 1895, index); 

also H. Pohlmann, R. Euckens Theologie mit ihren philosophischcn 
Grundlagen dargestellt (1903) ; O, Siebert, R. Euckens WelU und 
Lebensanschauung (1904). 

EUCLA5E» a very rare mineral, occasionally cut as a gem-stone 
for the cabinet It bears some relation to beryl in that it is a 
silicate containing beryllium and aluminium, but hydrogen is 
also pre.sent, and the analyses of euclase lead to the formula 
HBeAlSiOj or Be(A10H)Si04. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system, the crystals being gienerally of prismatic habit, striated 
vertically, and terminated by acute pyramids. Qeavage is 
perfect, parallel to the clinopinacoid, ana this suggested to R. J. 
Hauy the name eueJase, from the Greek S, easily, and jcAtto-ts, 
fracture. The ready cleavage renders the stone fragile with a 
tendency to chip, and thus detracts from its use for personal 
ornament. The colour is generally pale-blue or g^n, though 
sometimes the mineral is colourless. When cut it resembles 
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certain kinds of beryl (aquamarine) and topaz, from which it 
may be distinguished by its specific gravity (3-1). Its hardness 
. (7 -5) is rather less than that of topaz. Euclase occurs with topaz 
at Boa Vista, near Ouro Preto (Villa Ric^) in the province of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil. It is found also with topaz and chryso** 
beryl in the gold-bearing gravels of the R. Sknarka in the South 
Urals ; and is met with as a rarity in the mica-schist of the 
Kauris in the Austrian Alps. 

EUCLID [Euglkidss]^ of Megara, . founder of the Megariaxi 
(also called the eristic or dialectic) school of philosophy, was 
bom c, 450 B.C., probably at Megara, though Gela in Sicily has 
also l^n named as his birthplc^ (Diogenes Laertius ii. 106), 
and died in 374. He waa one of the most devoted of the discipl^ 
of Socrates. Aulus Gellius (vi. 10) states that, when a decree 
was passed forbidding the M^arians to enter Athens, he regularly 
visited his master by night in the disguise of a woman ; and he 
was one of the little band of intimate friends who listened to the 
last discourse. He withdrew subsequently with a number of 
fellow disciples to Megara, and it has been conjectured, though 
there is no direct evidence, that this was the period of Plato’s 
residence in Megara, of which indications appcar in the Theaeieius, 
He is said to have written six dialogues, of which only the titles 
have been preserved. For his doctrine (a combination of the 
principles of Parmenides and Socrates) see Mkgarian School. 

EUCLID, Greek mathematician of the 3rd century b.c. ; we 
are ignorant not only of the dates of his birth and death, but also 
of his parentage, his teachers, and the residence of his early years. 
In some of the editions of his works he is called Megarensis^ as if 
he had been bom at Megara in Greece, a mistaike which arose 
from confounding him with another Euclid, a disciple of Socrates. 
Proclus (a.d. 412-485), the authority for most of our information 
regarding Euclid, states in his commentary on the first book of 
the Elements that Euclid lived in the time of Ptolemy I., king of 
Egypt, who reigned from 323 to 285 b.c., that he was younger 
than the associates of Plato, but older than Eratosthenes (276- 
i()6 B.c.) and Archimedes (287-212 b.c.). Euclid is said to have 
founded the mathematical school of Alexandria, which was at 
that time becoming a centre, not only of commerce, but of learn- 
ing and research, and for this service to the cause of exact science 
he would have deserved commemoration, even if his writings 
had not secured Ixira a worthier title to fame. Proclus preserves 
a reply made by Euclid to King Ptolemy, who asked whether he 
could not learn geometry more easily than by studying the 
Elements — There is no royal road to geometry.” Pappus of 
Alexandria, in his Mathemaiical Collection, says tliat Euchd was 
a man of mild and inoffensive temperament, unpretending, 
and kind to all genuine studenti^ of mathematics. Thi.s being 
all that is known of the life and character of Euclid, it only 
remains therefore to speak of his works. 

Among those which have conife down to us the most remarkable 
is the Elements (^oixeia) (see Geometry). They consist of 
thirteen books ; two more are frequently added, but th^ is 
reason to believe that they are the work of a later mathematician, 
H)qjsicles of Alexandria. 

The question has often been mooted, to what extent Euclid, 
in his Elements, is a discoverer or a compiler. To this questXGn 
no entirely satisfactory answer can be given, for scarcely any of 
the writings of caiiier geometers have come down to our times. 
We are mainly dependent, on Pappus and Proclus for the scanty 
notices we have of Euclid’s pr^ecessors, and of the problems 
which engaged their attention ; for the solution of problems, 
and not the discovery of theorems, would seem to have been their 
principal object. From these authors we learn that the property 
of tl>e right-angled triangle had been found out, the principles of 
geometri^l analysis laid down, the restriction of constructions 
in plane geometry to the straight line and the circle agreed upon, 
the doctrine of proportion, for both commensurables and in- 
commensumblcs, as well as loci, plane and solid, and some of the 
properties of the conic sections investigated, the five regular 
solids (often called the Platonic bodies) and the relation bet^n 
the volume of a cone or pyramid and that of its circumscribed 
cylinder or prism discovered. Elementary works had been 
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written, and the famous problem of the duplication of the cube 
reduced to the determination of two mean {^portionals betwe^ 
two given straight lines. Notwithstwding this amoTsnt of dis- 
covery^ and all that it impHed, Euclid must have made a great 
advanoe beyond his predecessors (we are told that ” be arranged 
the discoveries of Eudoxus, perfected those of Theaeteifeus, and 
reduced to invincible demonstration many things that had previ- 
ously been more loosely proved ”), for his suppStnted 

all similar treaties, said, as Apollonius received the title of " the 
great geometer,” so Euclid has come down to later ages as “ the 
elementator.” 

For the past twenty centuries parts of the Elements, notably 
the first six books, have been used as an introduction to geometry. 
Though they are now to some extent suporseded in most 
countries/ thehr long retention is a prcx>f that they were, at emy 
rate, not unsuitable for sadi a purpose. They are, speaking 
generally, not too difficult for novices m the science ^ the demon- 
strations ore rigoroas, ingenious and often elegant ; the mixture 
of problems and theorems gives perhaps some variety, and 
makes their study less monotonous; and, if regard be had 
merely to the metrical properties of space as distinguished from 
the graphical, hardly any cardinal geometrical truths are omitted. 
With these excellences are combined a good many defects, some 
of them inevitable to a system based on a very few axioms 
and postulates. Thus the arrangement of the propositions 
seems arbitrary ; associated theorems and problems are not 
grouped together; the classification, in short, is imperfect. 
Other objections, not to mention minor blemishes, are the pro- 
lixity of the style, arising partly from a defective nomenclature, 
the treatment of paraHels depending on an ^iom which is not 
axiomatic, and the sparing use of superposition as a method of 
proof. 

Of the thirty-three ancient books subservient to geometri^ 
analysis, Pappus enumerates first the Data (AcSo/mwx) of Eilclid. 
He says it contained 90 propositions, the scope of which he 
describes ; it now c'onsists of 95. It is not easy to explain this 
discrepancy, unless we suppose that some of the propositions, 
as they existed in the time of Pappus, have since been split into 
two, or that what were once scholia have since been erected 
into propositions. The object of the Data is to show that when 
certain things— lines, angles, spaces, ratios, &c.— are given ^ 
hypothesis, certain other things are given, that is, are determin- 
able. The book, as we are expressly told, and as we may gather 
from its contents, was intended for the investigation of problems ; 
and it has been conjectured that Euclid must have extended 
the method of the Data to the investigation of theorems. What 
prompts this conjecture is the similarity between the analysis 
of a theorem and the method, common enough in the Elements, 
of reductio ad ahsurdum — the one setting out from the supposition 
that the theorem is true, the other from the supposition that 
it is faJ.se, thence in both cases deducing a chain of consequences 
which ends in a conclusion previously known to l^e true or false. 

The Introduction to Harmony (EiVaywy^ apf^vitcf/), and the 
Section of the Scale (KaraTOfi^ Kav 6 vo^), treat of music. There 
is good reason for b:^licving that cne at any rate, and probably 
both, of these books are not by Euclid. No mention is made 
of them by any writer previous to Ptolemy (a.d. 140), or by 
Ptolemy himself, and in no ancient codex are they ascribed 
to Euclid. ^ 

The Phaenomena (^aii/o/*cva) contains an exposition of the 
appearances produced by the motion attributed to the celestial 
sphere. Pappus, in the few remarks ^fatory to his sixtii book, 
complains of the faults, both of omission and commisstfaUj^of 
writers on astronomy, and cites as an example of the fonnsr 
the second theorem of Euclid’s Phaenomena, whence, and from 
the interpolation of other proofs, David Gregory infers that this 
treatise is corrupt. 

The Optics and Catoptrics CChrriKd, KarovrpiKd) are ascribed 
to Euclid by Proclus, and by Marinus in his pref^e to Ihe Data, 
but no mention is made of them by Pappus. This latter circum- 
stance, taken in connexion with the fact that two of the proposi- 
tions in tiie sixth book of the Mathematical Collection prove the 
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a red stiit trumps ho ** crosses the suit " ; the same applies to trumps 
in a red suit, mutoHs mutandis. The non-dealer leads ; the dealer 
must follow suit if he can, but he need not win the trick, nor need he 
trump if unable to follow suit. Tlie left bower counts as a trump, 
and a trump must be played to it if led. The game is five up. If 
the player who orders up or adopts makes five tricks (a “ march ") 

, he scores two points ; if four or three tricks, one point ; if he makes 
less than three tricks, he is “ euchred " and the other player scores 
two. A rubber consists of three games, each game counting one, 
unless the loser has failed to score at all, when the winner counts 
two for that game. This is called a “ lurch." When a player wins 
three tricks, he is said to win the " point." The rubber points are 
two, as at whist All three games are played out, even if one player 
win the first two. It is sometimes agreed that if a score “ laps," i.e. 
if the winner makes more than five points in a game, the surplus 
may be carried on to the next game. The leader should be cautious 
about ordering up, sinoe the dealer will probably hold one trump 
in addition to the one lie takes in. If the point is certain, the leader 
should pass, in ca^e the dealer should take up the trump. If the 
dealer turns it down/’ (t is not wise to " make it," unless the odds 
on getting the point i^aifiat one trump are two to one. With good 
cards In two suits, it is best to make it " next," as the dealer is not 
likely to have a bower in that suit. The dealer, if he adopts^ should 
discard a ainrieton, unless it is an ace. If the dealer’s score is three, 
oidy a very ^ong hand justifies one in " ordering up." It is gener- 
ally wise in play to discard a singleton and not to nguard another 
suit. With one's adversary at four, the trump should be adopted 
even on a light hand. 

Thru^har^ed {out-throat) Euchre . — In this form of the game the 
option of playing or passing goes round in rotation, beginning with 
the player on the dealer’s left. The player who orders up, takes up, 
or makes, plays against the other two ; if he is euchred his adver- 
saiies score two each ; by other laws he is set back two points, and 
should his score be at love, he ha.s then to make seven points. The 
procedure is the same as in two-handed euchre. 

Fonr-handtd Euchre. game is played with partners, cutting 
and fitting, and the deal passing, as at whist. U the first player 
paaam, the second may say " 1 assist," which is the same as order- 
ing tp," or he may pass. If the first player has ordered up, his 
paxtrer may say " 1 take it from you, which means that he will 
play alone against the two adversaries, the first player’s cards being 
put jace downwards on the table, and not being used in that hand. 
Any player can similarly play " a lone liand.’^ his partner taking 
no part in the play. Even it the first liaiicl plays alone, the third 
may take it from him. Similarly the dealer may take it from the 
secQad' hand, but the second hand cannot take it from the dealer. 
If aj four players pass, the first player can pass, make it, or play 
alone, naming the suit he makes. The third hand can " take it ’’ 
from the first, or play alone in the suit made by the first, the dealer 
ha\riig a similar right o\'e]‘ his own partner. If all four pa.ss again, 
the hand is at an end and the deal passes. The game is five up, 
points being reckoned as before. If a lone player makes five tricks 
ni.s sidfc scores four : if three tricks, one : if he fails to make three 
tricks Ithe opponents score four. It is not wi.se for the first hand to 
order gp or cross the suit unless very strong. It is good policy to lead 
trumps through a hand that assists, bad poUcy to do so when the 
leader adopts. Trumps should he led to a partner who has ordered 
up or made it. It is sometimes considered wise for the first hand to 
"Keep the bridge,” i.e. order up with a bad hand, to prevent the other 
side from playing alone, if their soore is only one or two and the 
leader’s is four. This right is lost if a player reminds his partner, 
after the trump card has been turned, that they are at the point of 
bridge. If the trump under these circumstances is not ordered 
up, the dealer should turn down, unless very strong. The second 
hand should not assist unless really strong, except when at the point 
of four-all or four-love. When led through, it is generally wise, 
uteris paribus, to head the trick. The dealer should always adopt 
witli two trumps in hand, or with one trump if a bower is tamed up. 
At four-all and four-love he should adopt on a weaker hand. Also, 
being fourth player, he can make it on a vroaker hand than otlier 
playetrs. If the dealer's partner assists, the dealer should lead him 
a trump at the first opportunity ; it i.s also a good opportunity for 
the dealer to play alone if moderately strong. If a player who 
generally keeps ttie bridge passes, his partner should rarely play 
alone. 

Ejttra£ts from JUulis. — I^^e dealer give too many or too few cards 
to aay player, or exposes two cards in turning up, it is a misdeal 
and w paissos. If there is a faced card in the pack, or the 
dealeo: exposes a card, he deals again. I f any one play with the wrong 
number of cards, or the dealer plays without discarding, trumps 
being ordered up, his side forfeata two points (a lone hand four 
points) and cannot score during that liand. The revoke penalty is 
three points for each revoke (five in the case of a lone hand), and 
no score cw^ be madd that hand ; a card may be taken back, before 
the trick is quitted, to sayege revoke, but it is an exposed card. 
U a lone player expose a card, no penaJty ; if he lead out of turn, 
the card led may . called. If an adversary of a lone player plays 
out of turn to his lead, all the cards of both adversaries can be c^ed, 
and w exposed on the table. 

Bid Eitrhre. This game resembles " Napoleon " {q.v). Tt is 
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played with a euchre dock, each player receiving five cards, the others 
being left face-downwards. Each player " bids," i,e. declares and 
makes a certain number of tricks, the hlghc.st bidder leading and 
his first card being a trump. When six play, the player who bids 
highest claims as his partner the player who has the best card of 
the trump suit, not in the bidder’s hand : if it is among the undcalt 
cards, which is ascertained by the fact that no one else holds it, he 
calls for the next best and so on. The partners then play against 
the other four. 

EUCKEN, RUDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- ), Gc^an 

philosopher, was bom on the 5th of January 1846 at Aurich in 
East Friesland. His father died when he was a child, and he 
was brought up by his mother, a woman of considerable activity. 
He was educated at Aurich, where one of his teachers was the 
philosopher Wilhelm Reuter, whose influence was the dominating 
factor m the development of his thought. Passing to the uni- 
versity of Gottingen he took his degree in classical philology and 
ancient history, but the bent of his mind was definitely towards 
the philosophical side of theology. Subsequently he studied in 
Berlin, especially under Trendelenburg, whose ethical tendencies 
and historical treatment of philosophy great 1\' attracted him. 
From 1871 to 1874 Eucken taught philosophy at Basel, and in 
1874 became professor of philosophy at the university of Tena. 
In 1908 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. Euckm’s 
philosophical work is partly historical and partly constructive, 
the former side being predominant in his earlier, the latter in 
his later works. Their most striking feature is the close organic 
relationship between the two parts. The aim of the historical 
works is to show the necessary connexion between philosophical 
concepts and the age to wliich they belong ; the same iSea is 
at the root of his constructive speculation. All philosophy is 
philosophy of life, the development of a new culture, not mere 
intdilectualism, but the application of a vital religious inspiration 
to the practical problems of society. This practical idealism 
Eucken described by the term Activism.” In accordance with 
this principle, Eucken has given considerable attention to social 
and educational problems. 

His cliiof works arc : ► Die Methods dcr aristotelischen Forschung 
(1872) ; the important hi.stoncal study on the history of conceptions, 
Die Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart (1878 ; Eng. trans. by M. Stuart 
Phelps, New York 1R80 ; 3rd ed., under the title Gcistige Stromungen 
der Oegenwart, 1904 ; 4th ed., 1909) ; Geschichie der philos. I'er- 
minologie (1879) ; Prolegomena zu Forschungen uber die Einheit des 
Geisteslebens (1885) ; Beitrdge zur Geschichte der neueren Philosophic 
(1886, 1905); Die Einheit des Geisteslel>ens (1888); Die Lehens- 
anschauuftgen der grossen Denker (1890; 7th od., 1907; Eng. trans., 
W. Hough and Boyce Gibson j The Problem of Human Life, 1909) ; 
Der Wahrheitsgehait der Religion (1901 ; 2nd ed., 1905) ; Thomas 
von Aquino und Kant (1901^; Gesammelte Aufsdtze zu Philos, und 
Lebensanschauung (1903) ; Philosophie der Geschichte (1907) ; Der 
Kampf um cinen geistigen LelSensinhalt (1896, 1907) ; Grundlinim 
einer neuen Lebensanschauung (1907) ; EinfUhrung in die Philosophic 
des Geisteslebens (1908; Eng. trans., The Life of the Spirit, F. L. 
Pogson, 1909, Crown Theological Library) ; Dcr Sinn und Wert des 
Lebens (1908 ; Eng. trans., iQo^) ; Hauptprnhleme der Religions^ 
philosophie der Gegenwart (1907). The following of Eucken’ s works 
also have been translated into English : — Liberty in Teaching in the 
German Universities (1897) ; Arc the Germans still a Nation of 
Thinkers? (1898); Progress of Philos, in (he n^h Century (1899); 
The Finnish Question (1899) ; The Present Status of Religion in 
Germany (1901). See W. R. l^yce Gibson, Rudolf Eucken' s Philo-- 
Sophy of Life (and ed., 1907), and God with Us (1909) ; for the his- 
torical work, Falckenbcrg’s of Philos, (Eng. trans., 1895, index); 

also H. Pohlmann, R. Euckens Theologie mit ihren philosophischcn 
Grundlagen dargestellt (1903) ; O, Siebert, R. Euckens WelU und 
Lebensanschauung (1904). 

EUCLA5E» a very rare mineral, occasionally cut as a gem-stone 
for the cabinet It bears some relation to beryl in that it is a 
silicate containing beryllium and aluminium, but hydrogen is 
also pre.sent, and the analyses of euclase lead to the formula 
HBeAlSiOj or Be(A10H)Si04. It crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system, the crystals being gienerally of prismatic habit, striated 
vertically, and terminated by acute pyramids. Qeavage is 
perfect, parallel to the clinopinacoid, ana this suggested to R. J. 
Hauy the name eueJase, from the Greek S, easily, and jcAtto-ts, 
fracture. The ready cleavage renders the stone fragile with a 
tendency to chip, and thus detracts from its use for personal 
ornament. The colour is generally pale-blue or g^n, though 
sometimes the mineral is colourless. When cut it resembles 
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DemetriuB, and conquered a great part of western India. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus of Artemita, the historian of the Parthians, 
. he ruled over 1000 towns (Strabo XV. 686; transferred to Diodotus 
of Bactria in Justin 41, 4. 6); and the extent of his kingdom 
over Bactria, Sogdiana (Bokhara), Drangiana (Sijistan), Kabul 
and the western Punjab is confirmed by numerous coins.. On 
these coins, which bear Greek and Indian legends (in Kharoshti 
writing, cf. Bactria), he is called “ the great King Eucratides.” 
On one his portrait and name are associated on the reverse with 
those of Heliocles and Laodice ; Heliocles was probably his son, 
and the coin may have been struck to celebrate his marriage 
with ^odice, who seems to have been a Seleucid princess. In 
Bactria Eucratides founded a Greek city, Eucratideia (Strabo 
xi. 516, Ptolem. vi. ii. 8). On his return from India Eucratides 
was (about 150 B.c.) murdered by his son, whom he had made 
co-regent (Justin 41, 6). This son is probably the Heliocles just 
mentioned, who on his coins calls himself “ the Just ” (/Soo-iAiws 
'HAcokAmvs SiKaLov). In his time the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 
lost the countries north of the Hindu Kush. Mongolian tribes, 
the Yue-chi of the Chinese, called by the Greeks Scythians, by 
the Indians Saka, among which the Tochari are the most con- 
spicuous, invaded Sogdiana in 159 b.c. and conquered Bactria 
in 139. Meanwhile the Parthian kings Mithradates I. and 
Phraates II. conquered the provinces in the west of the Hindu 
Kush (Justin 41, 6. 8) ; for a short time Mithradates I. extended 
his dominion to the borders of India (Diod. 33. 18, Orosius v. 
4. 16). When Antiochiis VII. Sidetes tried once more to restore 
the Seleucid dominion in 130, Phraates allied himself with the 
Scythians (Justin 42, 3 . 3) ; but after his decisive victory in 129 
he was attacked by them and fell in the battle. The changed 
state of affairs is shown by the numerous coins of Heliocles ; 
while his preclccossors maintained the Attic standard, which 
had been dominant throughout the Greek cast, he on his later 
coins passes over to a native silver standard, and his bronze 
coins became quite barbarous. Besides his coins we possess 
coins of many other Greek kings of these times, most of whom 
take the epithet of “ invincible ” (aviKiyros) and ** saviour ’’ 
((nurr/p). They are records of a desperate struggle of the Greeks 
to maintain their nationality and independence in the Far East ; 
one usurper after the other rose to fight for the rescue of the 
kingdom. But these internal wars only accelerated the destruc- 
tion ; about 120 B.c. almost the whole of eastern Iran was in 
the hands either of a Parthian dynasty or of the Mongol invaders, 
who are now called Indo-Scythians. Only in the Kabul valley 
and western India the Greeks maintained themselves about two 
generations longer (.sec Menander). (Ed. M.) 

EUDAEMONISM (from Gr. €v6<fi/*ovta, literally the state of 
being under the protection of a benign spirit, a “ good genius ”), 
in ethics, the name applied to theories of morality which find 
the chief good of man in somff form of happiness. The term 
Eudaemonia has been taken in a large number of senses, with 
consequent variations in the meaning of Eudaemonism. To 
Plato the “ happiness ” of all the members of a state, each accord- 
ing to his own capacity, was the final end of political development. 
Aristotle, as usual, adopted ** eudaemonia ” as the term which in 
popular language most nearly represented his idea and made 
It the keyword of his ethical doctrine. None the less he greatly 
expanded the content of the word, until the popular idea was 
practically lost ; if a man is to be called he must have 

all his powers performing their functions freely in accordance 
with virtue, as well as a reasonable degree of material well-being ; 
the highest conceivable good of man is the life of contemplation. 
Aristotle further held tliat the good man in achieving virtue 
must experience pleasure (t}6ov» 5), which is, therefore, not the 


same as, but the sequel to or concomitant of eudaemonia. Sub- 
sequent thinkers have to a greater or less degree identified the 
two ideas, and much confusion has resulted. .£nong the ancients 
the Epicureans expressed all eudaemonia in terms of pleasure. 
On the other hand attempts have been made to separate hedonism, 
as the search for a contmuous series of physical pleasures, from 
eudaemonism, a condition of enduring mental satisfaction. Such 
a distinction involves the assumptions that bodily pleasures 


are gperically different from mental ones, and that there is in 
practice a clearly marked dividing line, — both of which hypo- 
theses are frequently denied. Among modem writers, James Seth 
(Ethical Princ.^ 1894) resumes Aristotle's position, and places 
h'udaemonism as the mean between the Ethics of l^nsibilit)* 
(hedonism) and the Ethics of Rationality, each of which over- < 
looks the complex character of human life. The fundamental 
difficulty which confronts those who would distinguish between 
pleasure and eudaemonia is that all pleasure is ultimately a 
mental phenomenon, whether it be roused by food, music, doing 
a moral action or committing a theft. There is ,a marked dis- 
position on the part of critics of hedonism to confuse pleasure " 
with animal pleasure or “ passion,” — ^in other words, with a 
pleasure phenomenon in which the predominant feature is entire 
lack of self-control, whereas the word pleasure ” has strictly 
no such connotation. Pleasure is strictly nothing more than 
the state of being pleased, and hedonism the theory that man's 
chief good consists in acting in such a way as to bring about a 
continuous succession of such states. That they arc in some 
cases produced by physical or sensory stimuli does not constitute 
them irrational, and it is purely arbitrary to confine the word 
pleasure to those cases in which such stimuli are the proximate 
causes. Tlie value of the term Eudaemonism as an antithesis 
to Hedonism is thus very questionable. < 

EUDOCIA AUGUSTA (c. 401- 1. 460), the wife of Theodosius 
II., East Roman emperor, was bom in Athens, the daughter 
of the sophist Leontius, from whom she received a thorough 
training in literature and rhetoric. Deprived of her small 
patrimony by her brothers' rapacity, she betook herself to 
Constantinople to obtain redress at court. Her accomplishments 
attracted Theodosius’ sister Pulcheria, who took her into her 
retinue and destined her to be the emperor's wife. After receiving 
baptism and discarding her former name, Athenafs, for that of 
Aelia Licinia Eudocia, she was married to Theodosius in 421 ; 
two years later, after the birth of a daughter, she received the 
title Augusta. Tlie new empress repaid her brothers by making 
them consuls and prefects, and used her large influence at court 
to protect pagans and Jews. 10438-439 she made an ostenta- 
tiou.s pilgriinage to Jerusalem, whence she brought back several 
precious relics ; during her stay at Antioch she harangued the 
senate in Hellenic style and distributed funds for the repair of . 
its buildings. On her return her position was undermined by 
the jealousy of Pulcheria and the groundless suspicion of an 
intrigue with her protege Paulinus, the master of the offices. 
After the latter’s execution (440) she ^retired to Jerusalem, 
where she was made responsible for the murder of an officer sent 
to kill two of her followers and stripped of her revenues. Never- 
theless she retained great influence ; although involved in the 
revolt of the Syrian monophysites (453), she was ultimately 
reconciled to Pulcheria and readmitted into the orthodox church. 
She died at Jerusalem about 460, after devoting her last years to 
literature. Among her works were a paraphrase of the Octateuch 
in hexameters, a paraphrase of the books of Daniel and Zechariah, 
a poem on St Cyprian and on her husband’s Persian victories. 

A Passion History compiled out of Homeric verses, which Zonaras 
attributed to Eudocia, is perhaps of different authorship. 

See W. Wiegand, Eudokia (Worms, 1871) ; F. Gregorovius, 
Athenais (I^ipzig, 1892) ; C. Diehl, Figures bysantines (Paris, 1906), 
Pp- 25-49 ; also Theodosius. On her works cf. A. Ludwich, 
Eudociae Augustae carminum reliquiae (Kdnigsberg, 1893). 

EUDOCIA MACREMBOLITISSA (c. 1021-1096), daughter of 
John Macrembolites, was the wife o*! the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine X., and after his death (1067) of Romanus IV. 
She had sworn to her first husband on his deathbed not to marry 
again, and had even imprisoned and exiled Romanus, who was 
suspected of aspiring to the throne. Perceiving, however, that 
she was not able unaided to avert the invasions which threatened 
the eastern frontier of the empire, she revoked her oath, married 
Romanus, and with* his assistance dispelled the impending 
danger. She did not live very happily with her new husband, 
who was warlike and self-willed, smd when he was taken prisoner 
by the Turks (1071) she was compelled to vacate the throne in 
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favour of her son Michael and retire to a convent, where she died. 
The dictionary of mythology entitled Twna (“ Collection of 
Violets ”), which formerly used to be ascribed to her, was not 
composed till 1543 (Constantine Palaeokappa). 

See J. Flach, Z)t0 Kaisenn liuUokia Mahr$ml)oiitis$a (Tubingen, 
1876) ; P. Pulch, Pe Eudociae quod fertur Violario (Straasburg, 
' 1880) ; and in Hermes^ xvii. (1882), p. 177 fi. 

BUDOXIA LOPUKHINA (1669-1731), tsaritsa, first consort 
of Peter the Great, was the daughter of the boyarin Theodore 
Inpukhin. Peter, then a youth of seventeen, married her on the 
27th of January 1689 at the command of his mother, who hoped 
to wean him from the wicked ways of the German suburb of 
Moscow by wedding him betimes to a lady who was as pious 
as she was beautiful. The marriage was in every way un- 
fortunate. Accustomed from her infancy to the monastic 
seclusion of the tenniy or women’s quarter, Eudoxia’s mental 
horizon did not extend^ much beyond her embroidery -frame or 
her illuminated service-book. From the first her society bored 
Peter unspeakably, and after the birth of their second, short- 
lived son Alexander, he practically deserted her. In 1698 she 
was unceremoniously sent off to the Pokrovsky monastery at 
Suzdal for refusing to consent to a divorce, though it was not 
till June 1699 that she disappeared from the world' beneath the 
hood of sister Elena. In the monastery, however, she was held 
^ in high honour by the archimandrite ; the nuns persisted in 
regarding her as the lawful empress ; and she was permitted an 
extraordinary degree of latitude, unknown to Peter, who dragged 
her from her enforced retreat in 1718 on a charge of adultery. 
As the evidence was collected by Peter’s creatures, it is very 
doubtful whether Eudoxia was guilty, though she was compelled 
to make a public confession. She was then divorced and con- 
signed to the remote monastery of Ladoga. Here she remained 
for ten years till the accession of her grandson, Peter IT., 
when the reactionaries proposed to appoint her regent. She was 
escorted with great ceremony to Moscow in 1728 and ex- 
hibited to the people attired in the splendid, old-fashioned robes 
of a tsaritsa ; but years of rigid seclusion had dulled her wits, 
and her best friends soon convinced themselves that a convent 
was a much more suitable place for her than a throne. An 
allowance of 60,000 roubles a year was accordingly assigned to 
her, and she disappeared again in a monastery at Moscow, where 
she died in 1731. 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1895), 
chaps, ii. and iv. ; and The First Romanovs (London, 1905), chaps, 
viii. and xii. (R. N. B.) 

BUDOXUS, of Cnidus, Greek savant, flourished about the 
middle of the 4th century b.c. It is chiefly as an astronomer 
that his name h^ come down to us (see Astronomy and Zodiac). 
From a life by Diogenes l.a8rtius, we learn that he studied at 
Athens under Plato, but, being dismissed, passed over into Egypt, 
where he remained for sixteen months with the priests of Helio- 
polis. He then taught physics in Cyzicus and the Propontis, 
and subsequently, accompanied by a number of pupils, went to 
Athens. Towards the end of his life he returned to his native 
place, where he died. Strabo states that he discovered tlmt the 
solar year is longer than 365 days by 6 hours ; Vitruvius that he 
invented a sun-dial. The Phnmomena of Aratus is a poetical 
account of the astronomical observations of Eudoxus. Several 
works have been attributed to him, but they are all lost ; some 
fragments are preserved in the Cfxtant Twv 'kparov Kal 
tl>aivofuviiiv i^Yjyrjtrtiuv pipkla rpla oi the astronomer Hipparchus 
(ed. C. Manitius, 1894). According to Aristotle {Ethics x, 2), 
Eudoxus held that pleasure was the chief good, because (i) all 
beings sought it and endeavoured to escape its contrary, pain ; 
(2) it is an end in itself, not a relative good. Aristotle, who speaks 
highly of the sincerity of Eudoxus’s convictions, while giving a 
qualified approval to his arguments, considers hmi wrong in not 
distinguishing the different kinds of pleasure and in making 
pleasure the summim tomm. 

See J. A. I.otronne; ies icMes et l$s tfavaux d'Bttdoxe de Cmde, 
L. IdeUr .{1:841) ; G. V. Schiaparelli, Le Sfm omoceninohe 
di Eudosso (Mila%,i876) ; T. H. Martin in Acadimie deft inscriptions, 
of October, 2^9; article in ErscH and GtMhtri. AU^emeine 
Encyhlopidie, 


EUDOXUS, of Cyzicus, Greek navigator, flourished about 
130 B.c. He was employed by Ptolemy Eueigetes, who sent out 
a fleet under him to explore the Arabian S^. After two suc- 
cessful voyages, Eudoxus left the Egyptian service, and proceeded 
to Cadiz with the object of fitting out an expedition for the 
purpose of African discovery ; and we learn from Strabo, who 
utilized the results of his observations^, that the veteran explorer 
made at least two voyages southward along the coast of’ Africa. 

There is a< good account of Eudoxus in E. H. Bunbury, History 
of Ancient Geography ^ ii. (1879) ; see also P. GafEarel, Eudoxe do 
Cyxiqm (1873). 

EUGENE OF SAVOY fpRANgois Eugene], Prince (1663- 
1736)) fifth son of Prince Eugene Maurice of Savoy-Carign^o, 
count of Soissons, and of Olympia Mancini, niece of C^dinal 
Mazarin, was bom at Paris on the i8th of October 1663. Origin- 
ally destined for the church, Eugene was known at court as the 
patit abU, but his own predilection was strongly for the army. 
His mother, however, had fallen into disgrace at court, and his 
application for a commission, repeated more than once, was 
refused by Louis XIV. This, and the influence of his mother, 
produced in him a lifelong resentment against the king. Having 
quitted France in disgust, he proceeded to Vienna, where his 
relative the emperor Leopold I. received him kindly, and he 
served with the Austrian army during the campaign of 1683 
against the Turks. He displayed his bravery in a cavalry fight 
at Petronell (7th July) and in the great battle for the relief of 
Vienna, The emperor now gave him the command of a regiment 
of dragoons. At the capture of Buda in 1686 he received a 
wound (3rd August), but he continued to serve up to the siege 
of Belgrade in 1688, in which he was dangerously wounded. 
At the instigation of Louvois, a decree of banishment from France 
was now issued against all Frenchmen who should continue 
to sm^e in foreign armies. “ The king will see me again,” was 
Eugene’s reply when the news was communicated to him ; he 
continued his career in foreign service. 

Prince Eugene’s next employment was in a service that 
required diplomatic as well as military skill (1689). He was 
sent by the emperor Leopold to Italy with the view of binding 
the duke of Savoy to the coalition against France and of co- 
operating with the Italian and Spanish troops. Later in 1689 
he served on the Rhine and was again wounded. He returned 
to Italy in time to take part in the battle of Staflarda, which 
resulted in the defeat of the coalition at the hands of the French 
marshal Catinat ; but in the spring of 1691 Prince Eugene, 
having secured reinforcements, caused the siege of Coni to be 
raised, took possession of Carmagnola, and in the end completely 
defeated Catinat. He foUoifed up his success by entering 
Dauphin^, where he took possession of Embrun and Gap. After 
another campaign, vriiich was uneventful, the further prosecution 
of the war was abandoned owinjf to the defection of the duke of 
Savoy from the coalition, and Prince Eugene returned to Vienna, 
where he soon afterwards received the command of the army in 
Hungary, on the recommendation of the veteran count Rudiger 
von Starhemberg, the defender of Vienna in 1683. It was about 
this time that Louis XIV. secretly offered him the b&ton of 
a marshal of France, with the government of Champagne which 
his father had held, and also a pension. But Eugene rejected 
these oflers with indignation, and proceeded to operate against 
the Turks commanded by Kara Mustapha. After some skilful 
manoeuvres, he surprised the enemy (September nth, 1697) at 
Zenta, on the Theiss. His attack was vigorous and daring, 
and the victory was one of the most complete and important 
ever won by the Austrian arms. Formerly it was often stated 
that the battle of Zenta was fought against express orders from 
the court, that Eugene was placed under arrest for violating these 
orders, and that a proposal to bring him before a council of war 
was frustrated only by the threatening attitude of the citizens 
of Vienna. Tliis story, minute in detwls as it is, k entirely 
widiout foundation. After a further period of mancauvres, peace 
was at length concluded at Karlowitz on the 26th of January 
1699. 

1^0 years later he was again in active service in the War of 
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the Spanish Succession At the beginning of the year 

1701' be was sent into Italy once more to oppose his old 
antagonist Catinat. He achieved a rapid success, crossing the 
mountains from Tirol into Italy in spite of almost insurmountable 
difficulties {Journal d. milit&rwisstnsch. Verein, No. 5, 1907), 
forcing the French army, after sustaining several checks, to 
retire behind the Oglio, where a series of reverses equally 
unexpected and severe Idd to the recall of Catinat in disgrace. 
The incapable duke of Villeroi, who succeeded to the command 
of which Catinat had been deprived, ventured to attack Eugene 
at Chiaii, and was repulsed with great loss. And this was only 
the forerunner of more signal reverses ; for, in a short time, 
Villeroi was forced to aban^n the whole of the Mantuan territory 
and to take refuge in Cremona, where he seems to have considered 
himself secure. By means of a stratagem, however, Eugene 
penetrated into the city during the night, at the head of 2000 
men, and, though he found it impossible to hold the town, suc- 
ceeded in carrying of! Villeroi as a prisoner. But as the duke of 
Venddme, a much abler general, replaced the captive, the 
incursion, daring though it was, proved anything but advan- 
tageous to the Austrians. The generalship of his new opponent, 
and the fact that the French army had been largely reinforced, 
while reinforcements had not been sent from Vienna, forced 
Prince Eugene to confine himself to a war of observation. 
The campaign was terminated by the sanguinary battle of 
Luzzara, fought on the ist of August 1702, in which each party 
claimed the victory. Both armies having gone into winter 
quarters, Eugene returned to Vienna, where he was appointed 
president of the council of war. He then set out for Hungary 
in order to combat the insurgents in that country ; but his 
means proving insufficient, he effected nothing of importance. 
The collapse of the revolt, however, soon freed the prince for the 
more important campaign in Bavaria, where, in 1704, he made 
his first campaign along with Marlborough. Similarity of tastes, 
views and talents soon established between these two p'eat 
men a friendship which is rarely to be found amongst military 
chiefs, and contributed in the fullest measure to the success 
which the allies obtained. 'Fhe first and perhaps the most im- 
portant of these successes was that of Hochstadt or Blenheim 
(^.7^.) on the 3rd of August 1704, where the English and imperial 
troops triumphed over one of the finest armies that France had 
ever sent into Germany. 

But since Prince Eugene had quitted Italy, Vendfime, who 
commanded the French army in that country, had obtained 
various successes against the duke of Savoy, who had once more 
joined Austria. The emperor deemed the crisis so serious that 
he recalled Eugene and sent hirrfto Italy to the assistance of his 
ally. Vendome at first opposed great obstacles to the plan which 
the prince had formed for carrying succours into Piedmont; 
but after a variety of marcHts and counter-marches, in which 
both commanders displayed signal ability, the two armies met 
at Cassano (August 16, 1705), where a deadly engagement 
ensued, and Prince Eugene received two severe wounds which 
forced him to quit the field. I'his accident decided the fate of 
the battle and for the time suspended the prince’s march towards 
Piedmont. Vendome, however, was recalled, and La Feuiliade 
(who succeeded him) was incapable of long arresting the progress 
of such a commander as Eugene. After once more passing 
several rivers in presence of the French army, and executing 
one of the most skilful and daring marches he had ever performed, 
the latter appeared before the entrenched camp at Turin, which 
place the French were now besieging with an army eighty 
thousand strong. Prince Eugene had only thirty thousand men ; 
but his antagonist the duke of Orleans, though full of zeal and 
couraige, wanted experience, and Mai;phal Marsin, his adlatus, 
held powers from Louis XIV. which could not fail to produce 
dissensions in the French headquarters. With equal courage 
and address, Eugene profit^ by the misunderstandings between 
the French generals ; and on the 7th of September 1706 he 
attadfced the French army in its entrenchments and gained a 
victory which decided the fate of Italy. In the heat of the battle 
Eugene' received a wound, and' was thrown from his horse. 


His recompense for this important service was the government 
of the Milanese, of which he took possession witii great pomp on 
the i6th of April 1707. He was also made lieutenant-general 
to the emperor Josq^ I. 

The attempt which he made against Toulon in the course 
of the same year failed completely, because the invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples retarded the march of the troops which were 
to have been employed in it, and this delay afforded Marshal 
de Tess6 time to make good dispositions. Obliged to renounce 
his project, therefore, the i^nce went to Vienna, where he wa« 
received with great enthusiasm both by the people and by the 
court. I am very well satisfied with you,” said the emi^ror> 

” excepting on one point only, which is, that, you expose younelf 
too much.” This monarch immediately despatched Eugene to 
Holland, and to the different courts of Germany, in order to 
forward the necessary preparations for the campaign of the 
following year, 1708 (see Spanish Succession, Wa* of the). 

Early in the spring of 1708 the prince proceeded to Flanders, 
in order to assume the command of the German army which his 
diplomatic ability had been mainly instrumental in assembling, 
and to unite his forces with those of Marlborough. The campaign 
was opened by the victory of Oudenarde (q.v.), to which the 
perfect union of Marlborough and Eugene on the one hand, and 
the misunderstanding between Vend6me and the duke 0^ 
Burgundy on the other, seem to have equally contributed. 
The French immediately abandoned the Low Countries, and, 
remaining in observation, made no attempt whatever to prevent 
Eugene’s army, covered by that of Marlborough, making the 
siege of Lille. The French governor, Boufflers, made a glorious 
defence, and Eugene paid a flattering tribute to his v^our in 
inviting him to prepare the articles of capitulation himself, with 
the words ” I*subscril)e to everything beforehand, well persuaded 
that you will not insert anything unworthy of yourself or of me.” 
After this important conquest, Eugene and Marlborough pro- 
ceeded to the Hague, where they were received in the most flatter- 
ing manner by the public, by the states-general, and above all, 
by their esteemed friend the pensionary Heinsius. Negotiations 
were then opened for peace, but proved fruitless. In 1709 France 
put forth a supreme effort, and placed Marshal Villars, her best 
living general, in command. The events of this year were very 
different to those of previous campaigns, and the bloody battle 
of Malplaquet {q,v,), though a victory for Marlborough and 
Eugene, led to little result, and this at the cost of enormous 
losses. The Dutch army, it is said, never recovered from the 
slaughter of Malplaquet ; indeed, the^ success was so dearly 
bought that the allies found themselves soon afterwards out 
of all condition to undertake anything. Their army accordingly 
went into winter quarters, and Prince Eugene returned to 
Vienna, whence the emperor almost immediately despatched 
him to Berlin. From the king of Prussia the prince obtained 
everything which he had been instructed to require ; and 
having thus fulfilled his mission, he returned into Flanders, 
where, excepting the capture of Douai, Bethune and Aire, the 
campaign of 1710 presented nothing remarkable. On the death 
of the emperor Joseph 1 . in April 1711, Prince Eugene, in concert 
with the empress, exerted his utmost endeavours to secure the 
crown to the archduke, who afterwards ascended the imperial 
throne under the name of Charles VI. In the same year the 
changes which had occurred in the policy, or rather the caprice, 
of (^een Anne, brought about an approximation between 
England and France, and put an end to the influence which 
Marlborough had hitherto posselfeed. When this political 
revolution became known. Prince Eugene immediately repaired 
to London, charged with a mission from the emperor to re- 
establish the credit of his illustrious companion in arms, as well 
as to re-attach England to the coalition. The mission havii^ 
proved unsuccessful, the emperor found himself under the 
necessity of making the campaign of 1712 with the aid of the 
Dutch alone. TTie defection of the English, however, did not 
induce Prince Eugene to abandon his favourite pkm of invading 
France. He resolved, at whatever cost, to penetrate into 
Champagne ; and in order to support his operations by the 
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possession of some important places, he began by making himself 
master of Quesnoy. But the Dutch, having been surprised and 
beaten in the lines of Denain, where Prince Eugene had placed 
them at too great a distance to receive timely support in case 
of an attack, he was obliged to raise the siege of Landrecies, 
and to abandon the project which he had so long cherished. 
Vhis was the last campaign in which Austria acted in conjunction 
with her allies. Abandoned first by England and then by 
Holland, the emperor, notwithstanding these desertions, still 
wished to maintain tlie war in Germany ; but Eugene was 
unable to relieve either Landau or Freiburg, which were succes- 
sively obliged to capitulate ; and seeing the Empire thus laid 
open to the armies of France, and even the Austrian hereditary 
states themselves exposed to invasion, the prince counselled 
his master to make peace. Sensible of the prudence of this 
advice, the emperor immediately entrusted Eugene with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace, which was concluded at 
Rastadt on the 6th of March 1714. On his return to Vienna, 
Prince Eugene was employed for a time in political matters, 
and at this time he exchanged the government of the Milanese 
for that of the Austrian Netherlands. 

It was not long, however, before he was again called on to 
assume the command of the army in the field. In the spring of 
^1716 the emperor, having concluded an offensive alliance with 
Venice against Turkey, appointed Eugene to command the army 
of Hungary ; and at Peterwardein he gained (5th of August 
1716) a signal victory over a Turkish army of more than twice 
his own strength. In recognition of this service to Christendom 
the pope sent to the victorious general the consecrated hat and 
sword which the court of Rome was accustomed to bestow upon 
those who had triumphed over the infidels. Eugene won another 
victory in this campaign at Tcmesvdr. But the ensuing campaign, 
that of 1717, was still more remarkable on account of the battle 
of Belgrade. After having besieged the city for a month Eugene 
found himself in a most critical, if not hopeless situation. He had 
to deal not only with the garrison of 30,000 men, but with a 
relieving army of 200,000, and his own force was only about 
40,000 strong. In these circumstances the only possible deliver- 
ance was by a bold and decided stroke. Accordingly on the 
morning of the i6th of August 1717 Prince Eugene ordered a 
general attack, which resulted in the total defeat of the enemy 
with an enormous loss, and in the capitulation of the city six 
days afterwards. The prince was wounded in the heat of the 
action, this being the thirteenth time that he had been hit upon 
the field of battle. On his return to Vienna he received, among 
other testimonies of gratitude, a sword valued at 80,000 florins 
from the emperor. The popular song ‘^Prinz Eugen, der edle 
Ritter,” commemorates the victory of Belgrade. In the following 
year, 1718, after some fruitless negotiations with a view to the 
conclusion of peace, he again took the field ; but the treaty of 
Passarowitz (July 21, 1718) put an end to hostilities at the 
moment when the prince had well-founded hopes of obtaining 
still more important successes than those of the last campaign, 
and even of reaching Constantinople, and dictating a peace on 
the shores of the Bosporus. 

As the government of the Netherlands, up to 1724 held by 
Eugene, h^ now for some reason been bestowed on a sister of 
the emperor, the prince was appointed vicar-gencral of Italy, 
with a pension of 300,000 florins. Though still retaining his 
official position and much of his influence at court, his personal 
relations with the emperor were not so cordial as before, and he 
suffered from the intrigues dl the Spanish or anti-German party. 
The most remarkable of these political intrigues was the con- 
spiracy of Tedeschi and Nimptsch against the prince in 1719. 
On discovering this the prince went to the emperor and threatened 
to lay down all his offices if the conspirators were not punished, 
and after some resistance he achieved his purpose. During the 
years of peace between the treaty of Passarowitz and the War of 
the Polish Succession, Eugene Occupied himself with the arts 
and with literature, to which he had hitherto been able to devote 
little of his time. This new interest led him to correspond with 
many of the most eminent men in Europe. But the contest 


which arose out of the succession of Augustus II. to the throne 
of Poland having afforded Austria a pretext for attacking France, 
war was resolved on, contrary to the advice of Eugene (1734). 
In spite of this, however, he was appointed to command the army 
destined to act upxin the Rhine, which from the commencement 
liad very superior forces opposed to it ; and if it could not prevent 
the capture of Philipsburg after a long siege, it at least prevented 
the enemy from entering Bavaria. Prince Eugene, having now 
attained his seventy-first year, no longer possessed the vigour 
and activity necessary for a general in the field, and he welcomed 
the peace which was concluded on the 3rd of October 1735. On 
his return to Vienna his health declined more and more, and he 
died in that capital on the 21st of April 1736, leaving an immense 
inheritance to his niece, the princess Victoria of Savoy. 

Of a character cold and severe, Prince Eugene had almost 
no other passion than that of glory. He died unmarried, and 
seemed so little susceptible to female influence that he was 
styled a Mars without a Venus. That he was one of the great 
captains of history is universally admitted. He was strangely 
unlike the commanders of his time in many respects, though as a 
matter of course he was, when he saw fit to follow the accepted 
rules, equal to any in careful and methodical strategy. The 
special characteristics of his generalship were imagination, fier}^ 
energy, and a tactical resolution which was rare indeed in the 
1 8th century. Despising the lives of his soldiers as much as he 
exposed his own, it was always by persevering efforts and great 
sacrifices that he obtained victory. His almost invariable 
success raised the reputation of the Austrian army to a point 
which it never reached either before or since his day. War was 
with him a passion. Always on the march, in camps, or on the 
field of battle during more than fifty years, and under the reigns 
of three emperors, he had scarcely passed two years together 
without fighting. Yet his political activity was not inconsiderable, 
and his advice was always sound and well-considered ; while in 
his government of the Netherlands, which he exorcised through 
the marquis de Prie, he set himself resolutely to oppose the many 
wild schemes, such as Law’s Mississippi project, in which the 
times were so fertile. His interest in literature and art has been 
alluded to above. His palace in Vienna, and the Belvedere near 
that city, his library, and his collection of paintings, wore rc;- 
nowned. Prince Eugene was a man of the middle size, but, 
upon the whole, well made ; the cast of his visage was somewhat 
long, his mouth moderate and almost always open ; his eyes 
were black and animated, and his complexion such as became a 
warrior. 

See A. V, Amoth, Prinz Bugen (3 vols., Vienna, 1858; 2nd ed., 1864) ; 
H. V. Syl)cl, Prinz Eugen vem Setvoyen (Munich, 1868) ; Austrian 
oiTicial history, Eeldziige des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen (Vienna, 
1876): Mallcson, Prince Eugene (London, t 888) ; Heller, Mi 7 i- 
tdrische Korrespondenz des Prinzen Eugens (Vienna, 1848) ; Keym, 
Prinz Eugen (Freiburg, 1899) ; ^sterr. mtltiarische Zeitschrift 
(“ Slrcfflcur ") ; Ridlur’s Osterr, Archiv fUr Geschichfe (1831-1833); 
Archivio storico Italico^ vol. 17; MitteiL des InsHtuts fUr osterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, vol. 13. 

The political memoirs attributed to Prince Eugene (ed. Sartori, 
Tubingen, 1812) are spurious ; see Bbhm, Die Sammlung der hinter- 
lassenen politisohen Schrijten des Prinzen Eugens (Freiburg, 1900). 

BUGENE, a city and the county-seat of Lane county, Oregon, 
U.S.A., on the Willamette river, at the head of navigation, about 
125 m. S. of Portland. J’op. (1900) 3236, of whom 237 were 
foreign-born ; (1908, local estimate) 8250. Eugene is served 
by the Southern Pacific railroad and by interurban electric 
railway, it is situated on the edge of a broad and fertile prairie, 
at the foot of a ridge of low hills and within view of the peaks of 
the Coast Range ; the streets are pleasantly shaded with Oregon 
maples. The city is most widely known as the seat of the 
University of Oregon. Thj|s institution, opened in 1876 andhaving 
95 instructors and 734 students in 1907-1908, occupies eight 
buildings on a grassy slope along the river bank, and embrac^ a 
college of literature, science and the arts, a college of engineering, 
a graduate school, and (at Portland) a school of law and a school 
of medicine. In the city is the Eugene Divinity School of the 
Disciples of Christ, opened in 1895. Eugene is the commercial 
centre of an extensive agricultuxal district ; does a large business 
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in grain, fruit, hops, cattle, wool and lumber ; and has various 
manufactures, including flour, lumber, woollen goods and canned 
fruit. Eugene was settled in 1854, and was first incorporated 
in 1864. 

EUGENICS (from the Gr. well born), the modem 

name given to the science which deals with the influences which 
improve the inborn qualities of a race, but more particularly 
with those which develop them to the utmost advantage, and 
which generally serves to disseminate knowledge and encourage 
action in the direction of perpetuating a higher racial standard. 
The foimder of this science may be said to be Sir Francis Galton 
(q.v,), who has done much to further its study, not only by his 
writings, but by the establishment of a research fellowship and 
scholarship in eugenics in the university of London. The aim 
of the science as laid down by Galton is to bring as many in- 
fluences as can reasonably be employed, to cause the useful 
classes in the community to contribute more than their proportion 
to the next generation. It can hardly be said that the science 
has advanced beyond the stage of disseminating a knowledge 
of the laws of heredity, so far as they are surely known, and 
endeavouring to promote their further study. Useful work has 
been done in the compilation of statistics of the various condi- 
tions affecting the science, such as the rates with which the various 
classes of society in ancient and modem nations have contributed 
in civic usefulness to the population at various times^ the in- 
heritance of ability, the influences which affect marriage, &c. 

Works by Galton bearing on eugenics are : Hereditary Genius 
(2ncl ed., 1892), Human Vacuity (1883), Natural Inheritance (1889), 
Huxley Lecture of the AnthropoL Inst, on the Possible Improvement 
of the Human Vreed under the existing Conditions of Law and Sentiment 
(1901) ; see also Hiometrika (a journal for the statistical study of 
biological problems, of which the first volume was published in 
1902). 

EUGENIE [Marie-ICu(;^:nie- 1 c.nace-Augustine de Montijo] 
(1826- ), wife of Napoleon III., emperor of the French, 

daughter of Don Cipriano Guzman y Porto Carrero, count of 
Teba, subsequently count of Montijo and grandee of Spain, 
was born at Grenada on the 5th of May 1826. Her mother was 
a daughter of William Kirkpatrick, United States consul at 
Malaga, a Scotsman by birth and an America^ by nationality. 
Her childhood was spent in Madrid, but after 1834 she lived with 
her mother and sister chiefly in Paris, where she was educated, 
like so many French girls of good family, in the convent of the 
Saerd Coeur. When Ix)uis Napoleon became president of the 
Republic she appeared frequently with her mother at the balls 
given by the prince president at the Elys^e, and it was here that 
she made the acquaintance of her future husband. In November 
1852 mother and daughter were^ invited to Fontainebleau, and 
in the picturesque hunting parties the beautiful young Spaniard, 
who showed herself an expert horsewoman, was greatly admired 
by all present and by the hos^ in particular. Three weeks later, 
on the 2nd of December, the Empire was formally proclaimed, 
and during a series of fetes at Compi^gne, which lasted eleven 
days (19th to 30th December), the emperor became more and 
more fascinated. On New Year’s Eve, at a ball at the Tuileries, 
Mdlle de Montijo, who had necessarily excited much jealousy 
and hostility in the female world, had reason to complain that 
she had been insulted by the wife of an official personage. On 
hearing of it the emperor said to her, “ Jc vous vengerai’’; 
and within three days he made a formal proposal of marriage. 
In a speech from the throne on the 22nd of January he formally 
announced his engagement, and justified what some people 
considered a mesalliance. “ I have preferred,” he said, “ a 
woman whom I love and respect to a woman unknown to me, 
with whom an alliance would have had advantages mixed with 
sacrifices.” Of her whom he had chosen he ventured to make a 
prediction : “ Endowed with all the qualities of the soul, she 
will be the ornament of the throne, and in the day of danger she 
will become one of its courageous supports.” The marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp at Notre Dame on the 30th of January 
1853. On the i6th of March 1856 the empress gave birth to a 
son, who received the title of Prince Imperial. The emperor’s 
preiction regarding her was not belied by events. By her 
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beauty, elegance and charm of manner she contributed largely 
to the brilliancy of the imperial regime, and when the end came, 
she wgs, as the official EnquSte made by her enemies proved, 
one of the very few who showed calmness and courage in face of 
the rising tide of revolution. The empress acted three times as 
regent during the absence of the emperor, — in 1859, 1865 and 
1870, — and she was generally consulted on important questions! 
When the emperor vacillated between two lines of policy she 
generally urged on him the bolder course ; she deprecated 
everything tending to diminish the temp)oral power of the 
papacy, and she disapproved of the emperor’s liberal policy at 
the close of his reign. On the collapse of the Empire she fled to 
England, and settled with the emperor and her son at Chislehurst. 
After the emperor’s death she removed to Farhborough, where she 
built a mausoleum to his memory. In 1879 her son was killed 
in the Zulu War, and in the following year she visited the spot 
and brought back the body to be interred beside that of his father. 
At Famborough, and in a villa she built at Cap Martin on the 
Riviera, she continued to live in retirement, following closely the 
course of events, but abstaining from all interference in French 
politics. 

EUGENIUS, the name of four popes. 

Eugenixjs I., pope from 654 to 657. Elected on the banish- 
ment of Martin I. by the emperor Constans II., and at the height 
of the Monothelite crisis, he showed greater deference than his"* 
predecessor to the emperor’s wishes, and made no public stand 
against the patriarchs of Constantinople. He, however, held no 
communication with them, being closely watched in this respect 
by Roman opinion. 

Eugenius II., pope, was a native of Rome, and was chosen to 
succeed Pascal I. m 824. His election did not take place without 
difficulty. Eugenius was the candidate of the nobles, and the 
clerical faction brought forward a competitor. But the monk 
Wala, the representative of the emperor Lothair, succeeded in 
arranging matters, and Eugenius was elected. Lotiiair, however, 
came to Rome in person, and took advantage of this opportunity 
to redress many abuses in the papal administration, to vest the 
election of the pope in the nobles, and to confirm the statute 
that no pope should be consecrated until his election had the 
approval of the emperor. A council which assembled at Rome 
during the reign of Eugenius passed several enactments for the 
restoration of church discipline, took measures for the foundation' 
of schools and chapters, and decided against priests wearing a 
secular dress or engaging in secular occupations. Eugeniu.s also 
adopted various provisions for the care of the poor and of widows 
and orphans. He died in 827. (L. D.^) 

Eugenius III. (Bernardo Paganelli), pope from the 15th of 
February 1145 to the 8th of July 1153, a native of Pisa, was 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of St Anastasius at Rome 
when suddenly elected to succeed Lucius II. His friend and 
instructor, Bernard of Clairvaux, the most influential ecclesiastic 
of the time, remonstrated against his election on account of his 
“ innocence and simplicity,” but Bernard soon acquiesced and 
continued to be the mainstay of the papacy throughout Eu- 
genius’s pontificate. It was to Eugenius that Bernard addressed 
his famous work De consider atione. Immediately after his 
election, the Roman senators demanded the pope’s renunciation 
of temporal power. He refused and fled to Farfa, where he was 
consecrated oh the 17th of February. By treaty of December 
1145 he recognized the republic under his suzerainty, substituted 
a papal prefect for the ** patrician ” and returned to Rome. 
The celebrated schismatic, Arnold* of Brescia, however, put 
himself again at the head of the party opposed to the temporal 
power of the papacy, re-established the patricianate, and forced 
the pope to leave Rome. Eugenius had already, on hearing of 
the fall of Edessa, addressed a letter to Louis VII . of France 
(December 1145), announcing the Second Crusade and granting 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions to those who 
would take the cross ; and in January 1147 he journeyed to 
France to further preparations for the holy war and to seek aid 
in the constant feuds at Rome. After hol 4 ||g synods at Paris, 
Reims and Trier, he returned to Italy in June 1148 and took up 
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his iresidence at Viterbo. The following month he excommuni- 1 
cated Arnold of Brescia in a synod at Cremona, and thenceforth | 
dewsted most of his energies to the recovery of his sec. As the 
result of negotiations b^wecn Frederick Barbarossa and t^e 
Romans, Eugcnius was finally enabled to return to Rome in 
December 1152, but died in the following July. He was buc- 
^cceded by Anastasius IV. Eugcnius retained the stoic virtues 
of monasticism throughout his stormy career, and was deeply 
reverenced for personal character. His tomb in St Peter’s 
acquired fame for miraculous cures, and he was pronounced 
blessed by Pius IX. in 1872. 

The chief sources for the career of Eugenius III. are his letters 
in J. P. Mignt, Patrol. Lat., vols. 106, 180, 18a, and in BiUiioth^ue 
da I'^colc des Charles, vol. 57 (Paris, 1896) ; the life by Cardinal 
Boso in J. M. Wattcrich, Pontif. Roman, vitae, vol. 2 ; and the life 
by John of Salisbury in Monumeiita Germaniae historica. Scriptores, 
vol. 20. 

See J. Langen, Geschiekie d§r tomischen Kirche von Gragov VII. 
bis Innoctnz III. (Bonn, 1893) I F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle 
Ages, vol. 4, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; 
K. J. vonHefele, Concihengeschichte, Bd. 5, 2nd ed. ; Jaff(‘-Watten- 
bach, Regesfa pontif. Roman. (1885-1888) ; M. Jocham, Geschichte 
des Lebens u. der Verehrung des seligen Papsies Eueen III. (Augsburg, 
1873); G. Sainati, Vita del beato Eugenio 111 (Pisa, 1868); J. 
Jastrow and G. Winter, Deutsche Geschtchte im Zeitalter der Hohen- 
siaufen, i. (Stuttgart, 1897) ; C. Neumann, Bernhard von Clairvaux 
u. die Anfdnge des Mweiten KreuMzuges (Heidelberg, 1882) ; B. 
Kugler, Anahhten zur Geschichta des zweiten Kreuzeugs (Tubingen, 
1878, 1885). (C. H. Ha.) 

Eugenius IV. (Gabriel Condulmieri), pope from the 3rd of 
March 1431 to the 23rd of February 1447, was bom at Venice 
of a merchant family in 1383. He entered the Celestine order 
and came into prominence during the pontificate of his uncle, 

. Gregory XIL, by whom he was appointed bishop of Siena, papal 
treasurer^ protonotary, cardinal-priest of St Marco e St Clemente, 
and later cardinal-priest of Sta Maria in Trastevere. His violent , 
measures, as pope, against the relations of his predecessor , ' 
Martin V., at once involved him in a serious contest with the I 
powerful house of Colonna. But by far the most importantfeature j 
of Eugenius’s pontificate was the great struggle between pope and i 
council. On the 23rd of July 1431 his legate opened the council ’ 
of Basel which had been convoked by Martin, but, distrustful - 
of its purposes and moved by the small attendance, the pope 
issued a bull on the 18th of December 1431, dissolving the council ‘ 
and calling a new one to meet in eighteen months at Bologna. 
The council refused to dissolve, renewed the revolutionary i 
resolutions by which the council of Constance had been declared i 
superior, to the pope, and cited Eugenius to appear at Basel. ! 
A compromise was arranged by Sigismund, who had been crowned ; 
emperor at Rome on the 3iat of May 1433, W which the pope ; 
recalled the bull of dissolution, and, reserving the rights of the i 
Holy See, acknowledged the council as ecumenical (i 5th of i 
December 1433). The establishment of an insurrectionary re- 1 
public at Rome drove him into exile in May 1434, and, although i 
the city was restored to obedience in the following October, he ! 
remained at Florence and Bologna. Meanwhile the struggle j 
with the council broke out anew. Eugenius at length convened 
a rival council at Ferrara on the *8th of January 1438 and ex- 
communicated the prelates assembled at Basel. The result was j 
that the latter forn^y deposed him as a heretic on the 25th of 
June 1439, and in the following November elected the ambitious 
Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, anlipope under the title of 
Felix V. The conduct of France and Gennany seemed to ' 
warrant this action, for Charles VII. had introduce the decrees 
of the council of Basel, with slight changes, into the former 1 
country through the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (7th of July ^ 
X438), ^d the diet of Mainz had deprived the pope of most of his ! 
rights in the latter country (26th of Mardi 1439). At Florence, 
whither the council of Ferrara had been transferred on account 
\oi an outbreak of the plague, was eflFected in July 1439 a union 
with the Greeks, which, as the result of political necessities, 
proved but temporary. This union was followed by others of 
even less stability. Eugenius signed an agreement with the 
Armenians on the amd of Novem^r 1439, and with a part of the 
Jacobites in. 1443 ; and in 1445 received the Nestoriaas and 


Maronitefi. He did his best to 8tem the Turkish advance, 
pledging one-fifth of the papal income to the crusade which set 
out m 144$, but which met with overwhelming defeat. His 
rival, Felix V., meanwhile obtained small recognition, and the 
latter’s ablest adviser, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, made jwace 
with Eugenius in 1442. The pope’s r^ognition of the claims to 
Naples (3 King Alphonso of Aragon withdrew the lust important 
support from the council of Basel, and enabled him .to make a 
victorious entry into Rome on the 28th of September 1443, 
after an exile of nearly ten years. His protests against thi 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges were ineffectual, but by means 
of the Concordat of the Princes, negotiated by Piccolomini with 
the electors in February 1447, the whole of Germany declared 
against the antipope. Although his pontificate had been so 
stormy and unhappy tlmt he is said to have regretted on his 
death-bed that he ever left his monastery, nevertheless Eugenius’s 
victory over the council of Basel and his efforts in behalf of 
church unity contributed greatly to break down the conciliar 
movement and restore the papacy to the position it liad held 
before the Great Schism. Eugenius was dignified in demeanour, 
but inexperienced and vacillating in action and excitable in 
temper. Bitter in his hatred oL heresy, he yet displayed great 
kin^ess to the poor. He laboured to reform the monastic orders, 
especially the Franciscan, >and was never guilty of nepotism. 
Although a type of the austere monk in his private life, he was a 
sincere friend of art and learning, and in 1431 rc-eslablished 
finally the university at Rome. lie died on the 23rd of Februan- 
1447, and was succeeded by Nicholas V. 

See L. Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. i., trans. by F. I. Antrobtis 
(London, 1899) ; M. Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. 3 (London, 
1899) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 7, trans. by 
Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, IQ00-IQ02) ; K. J. von Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, Bd. 7, 2nd fd. ; il. H. Milman, Latin Christianity, 
vol. 8 (London, i89(>) ; G. Voigt. Enea Silvio de Piccolomini, Bd. 1 3 
(Berlin, 1856) ; A us den Annaten-Registern der Pdpste Eugen JV., 
Pius II., Paul II. u. Sixtus IV., ed. by K. Hayn (Cologne, 1896). 
There is an admirable article by Tschackcrt in Hauck's Realencv- 
klopddie, 3rd ed. vol. 5. (C. H. Ha.) 

EUGENOL {allyl gumacol^ eugenic acid^C^QYLj^O^fH^n odorif(.u*ous 
principle ; it is the chief constituent of oil of cloves, and occurs in 
many other essential oils. It can be synthetically prepared by the 
reduction of conifcryl alcohol, (HOKCH80)CoH8;CH:CH-CHj,OH, 
which occurs in combination with glucose in tlie glucoside 
coniferin, ^ colourless oil boiling at 247° C., 

and having a -spicy odour. On oxidation with potasjjium per- 
manganate it gives homovanillin, vanillin, &c. ; with chromic 
acid in acetic acid solution it is converted into carbon clioxidt- 
and acetic acid, whilst nitric acid oxidizes it to oxalic acid. By 
the action of alkalis it is con^rted into iso-eugenol, which on 
oxidation yields vanillin, the odorous principle of vanilla (q.v.y 
This transformation of allyl phenols into propenyl phenols is 
very general (see Ber,, 18^, 22 p p. 2747 ; 1890, 23, p. 862). 
Aliudi fusion of eugenol gives protocatechuic acid. The amount 
of eugenol in oil (3 cloves can be estimated by acetylation, in 
presence of pyridine (A. Verley and Fr. Baelsing, Ber,, 1901, 34, 
P- 3359)* Chavibeial, an isomer of eugenol, occurs in the ethereal 
oil obtained from Piper beUe, 

The structural relations are ; 

oil o«^ M 

(r 0“' 0“’ 0" 

ch:cmch« CHU CH^HrOI^ 

Bofcnol. Uo.«ug«Ml Vanillin CtuWtatef 

SUfilBIERUS [Euemerus, Evemerus], Greek mythographer, 
bom at Messana, in Sicily (others say at Chios, Tegea, or Messene 
in Pdoponnese), flourished about 300 B.c., and lived at the court 
of Cassander. He is chiefly Imown by his Sacred History* 
(Tepa avaypo^ij), a phifosophical romance, based upon archaic 
inscriptions which he claimed to have found during his travels in 
various parts of Greece. He particularly relies upon an account 
of early history which he discovered on a golden pillar in a temple 
on the islacid of ^Paachaea when on a voyage round ithe coast of 
Arabia, uik^taken at tibe request of Cassander, his friend and 
patron, is apparently no doubt that this island is 
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imaginaty. In this work he for the first time systematized an 
old Oriental (perhaps Phoenician) method of interpreting the 
popular m3diis, asserting that the gods who formed the chief 
objects of popular worship had been originally heroes and 
conquerors, who had thus earned claim to the veneration of 
their subjects. This system spread widely, and the early Chris- 
tians especially appealed to it as a confirmation of their belief 
that ancient mythology was merely an aggregate of fables of 
human invcntitni. Euhemerus was a fiim upholder of the 
Cyrenaic philosophy, and by many ancient writers he ims 
regarded as an atheist. His work was translated by Ennius 
into Latin, but the work itself is lost, and of the translation only 
a few fragments, and these very short, have come down to us. 

This rationalizing method of inteipretation is known as 
Euhemerism. There is no doubt that it contains an element of 
truth ; as among the Romans the gradual deification of ancestors 
and the apotheosis of emperors were prominent features of 
religious development, so among primitive peoples it is possible 
to trace the evolution of family and tribal gods from great chiefs 
and warriors. All theories of religion which give prominent 
to ancestor worship and the cult of the dead are to a certain 
extent Euhemeristic. But as the sole explanation of the origin 
of the idea of gods it is not accepted by students of comparative 
religion. It had, however, considerable vogue in France. In the 
i8th century the abb^ Banier, in his Mythologie et la jable ex- 
pliquees par Vkisioire, was frankly Euhemeristic ; other leading 
Euhemerists were Clavier, Sainte-Croix, Raoul Rochettc, Em. 
Hoffmann and to a great extent Herbert Spencer. 

Sco Raymond de Block, ^vhimife^ son livre et sa doctrine (Mona, 
1B7B) ; G. N. NOmethy, Euhemeri relliquiae (Budapest, 1889); 
Ganaa, Quaestiones Euhemereae (Kempen, i860) ; Otto Sieroka, 
De Euhemero (1869) ; Suscmihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur 
in der Alexandrinerzeit^ vol. i. (Leipzig, 1891); and works on com- 
parative religion and mythology. 

EULENSPIEGEL [Ulenspiecel], TILL, the name of a German 
folk-hero, and the title of a popular German chapbook on the 
subject, of the beginning of the i6th century. The oldest existing 
German text of the book was printed at Strassburg in 1515 
{Ein kurtmveilig lesen von Dyl Vlenspiegel gehoren vss dent land zu 
Brunsswick), and again in 1519. This is not in the original 
dialect, which was undoubtedly I^w Saxon, but in High Gernian, 
the translation having been formerly ascribed — but on insufficient 
evidence—^to the Catholic satirist Thomas Mumer. Its hero, 
Till Eulenspiegel or Ulenspicgel, the son of a peasant, was bom 
at Kneitlingen in Brunswick, at the end of the 13th or at the 
beginning of the 14th century. He died, according to tradition, 
at MoHn near Liibeck in 1350. The jests and practical jokes 
ascribed to him were colkcted-^if we may believe a statemwt 
in one of the old prints — in 1483 ; but in any case the edition 
of 1515 was not even the oldest High German edition. Eulen- 
spiegel himself is locally assoriated with the Low German area 
extending from Magdcl^rg to Hanover, and from Luneburg to 
the Harz Mountains. He is the wily peasant who loves to 
exercise his wit and roguery on the traclespeople of the towns, 
above all, on the iiuSceepers ; but priests, noblemen, even 
princes, are also among his victims. His victories are often 
pointless, more often brutal; he stoops without hesitation to 
scurrflity and obscenity, while of the finer, sharper wit which 
the humanists and the Italians introduced into the anecdote, 
he has little or nothing. His jests are coarsely practical, and his 
satire turns on class distinctions. In fact, this chapbook might 
be described the retaliation of the peasant on the townsman 
who in the 14th and 15th centuries had begun to look down 
upon the country boor as a natural inferior. 

In spke of its essentially Low German character, Etdenspiegel 
was extremely popular in other land|, and, at an early date, 
was translated into Dutch, French, English, Latin, Danish, 
Swedish, Bohemian and Polish. In England, “ Howleglas ” 
(Scottish, HoUiglas) was long a familiar figure ; his jests were 
rapidly adapted to English conditions, and appropriated in the 
ejections associated \yith Robin Goodfellow, Scogan and others. 
Ben Jonson refers to him as ‘"Howleglass” and “ Ulenspieger* 
in his Masque of the Fortunate Isles, Poetaster, Alchemist and 


Sad Shepherd, and a verse by Taylor the ** water jjoet ** would 
seem to imply that the “ Owliglasse ** was a familiar popular 
type. Till Eulenspiegel’s meny pranks ” have been ma^ the 
subject of a well-known orchestral symphony by 'Richard 
Strauss. In France, it may be noted, the name has given rise 
to the words espiegle and espiSglen'e. 

The Strassburg edition of 1515 (British Museum) has been re« 
printed by H. Knust in llie Neudruche deutseker Liter aiurwerhs des 
j6. und Jahrh. No. 55-56 (1885) ; that of 1519 by ]. M. Lappenberg, 
Dr Thomas Murners Vlenspienel (18^)- ^ Scherer (“ Die AnfAnge 

des Prosaromans in Deutstnland/’ in ^ueUen und ForsChungen, 
vol. xxi., 1877, pp. 28 tf. and 78 ff.) has shown thatihere must/have 
been a Still earlier High German edition. See also C. Walter in 
Niederdeutsohes Jahrbuch, xix. (1894), pp. i ff. Further editions 
appeared at Cologne, printed by Servais Kruffter, undated ^pro- 
duced in photo-lithography from the two imperfect copies in wrlin 
and Vienna, 1865) ; Erfurt, 1532, 1533-1537 »ud 1538 ; Cotogne, 
1539: Strassburg, 1539; Augsburg, 1540 and 154* ; Strassburg, 
1543; Frankfort on the Main, 1^5; Strassburg, 15^1 ; Cologne, 
^54, &c. Johann Fischart published an adaptation m verse, Der 
Eulenspiegel Reimensweis (Strassburg, 1571), K. Simrock a niodem- 
isation in 1864 (2ttd od., 1878); there is also one by K. Pannier in 
Reclam's Universalbibliothek (1883). The earliest translation -was 
that into Dutch, printed by Hoochstraten at Antwerp (Royal .Lib., 
Copenhagen) ; it is undated, but may have appeared as early as 
1512. See facsimile reprint by M. Nijnoff (the Hague, 1898). This 
served as the basis for the first French version : Vlenspiegel, de sa 
vie, de se$ oeuvres et merveilleuses aduenlures par luy faiites .... 
nouuellement translate et corrige de Flamant en Francoys ^Paris^ 
1532). Reprint, edited by P. jannet (1882). Thi.s was followed by 
upwards of twenty French editions down to the beginning of the 
Tttth century. The latest translation is that by J. C. Dei^ierre 
(Bruges, 1835 and 1840). Cf. Prudentius van Duyse, Etude Uttiraife 
sur riel I'Espidgle (Ghent, 1658). The fir.st complete English trans- 
lation was also made from the Dutch, and bears the title : Here 
heginneth a merye Jest of a man called Howleglas, &c., printed by 
Copland in three editions, probably between 1548 and 1560. Re- 
print by F. Ouvrv (1867). This, however, was itself merely a re- 
print of a still older Eagli.sh edition (1518 ?), of which the British 
Museum pos.ses.se.s fragments. Reprinted by F. Brie, Eulenspiegel 
in England (1903), In 1720 appeared The German Rogue, or the 
Life and Merry Adventures of Ttel Eulenspiegel. Made English from 
the High'Dutch ; and an English illustrated edition, adapted by 
K. R. H. Mackenzie in 1880 (2nd ed., i89i:>). On Eulenspiegel in 
England, see e.specially C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century (i888), 
pp. 242 ff., andr. Brie’s work already referred to. (J. G. R.) 

EULER, LEONHARD (1707-1783), Swiss mathematician, 
was bom at Basel on tlie 15th of April 1707, his father Paul 
Euler, who had considerable attainments as a mathematician; 
being Calvinistic pastor of the neighbouring village of Riecben. 
After receiving preliminary instructions in mathematics from 
his father, he was sent to the university of Basel, where geome^ 
soon became his favourite study. lf\s mathematical genius 
gained for 'him a high place in the esteem of Jean Bernoulli, who 
was at that time one of the first mathematicians in Europe, 
as well as of his sons Daniel and Nicolas Bernoulli. Havmg 
taken his degree as master of arts in 1723, Euler applied himself, 
at his father’s desire, to the study of theology and the Oriental 
languages with the view of entering the church, but, with his 
father’s consent, he soon returned to geometry as his principal 
pursuit. At the same time, by the advice of the younger Iter- 
noulKs, who had removed to 8t Petersburg in 1725, he applied 
himself to the study of physiology, to Which he made a happy 
application of his mathematical knowledge ; and he also attended 
the medical lectures at Basel. While he was engaged in physio- 
logical researches, he composed a dissertation on the nature 
and propagation of sound, and an answer to a prize question 
concerning riie masting of ships, to which the French A^demy 
of Sciences adjudged the second ranj^ in the year 1727. 

In 1727, on the invitation of Catherine I., Euler took up his 
residence in St Petersburg, and was made an associate of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1730 he became professor of physics, 
and in 1733 ^ succeeded Daniel Bernoulli in the chair of mathe- 
matics. At the commencement of his new career he enriched 
the academical collection with many memoirs, which excited 
a noble emulation between him and the Bemoullis, though this 
did not in any way affect their friendship. It was at this time 
that he carried the integral calculus to a higherdegteeof perfection, 
invented the calculation of sines, reduced analytical operations 
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to a greater simplicity, and threw new light on nearly all parts of 
pure mathematics. In 1 735 a problem proposed by the academy, 
ior the solution of which several eminent mathematicians had 
demanded the space of some months, was solved by Euler in 
three days, but the effort threw him into a fever which endangered 
his life and deprived him of the use of his right eye. The 
^Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1738 adjudged the prize to his 
memoir on the nature and properties of fire, and m 1740 his 
treatise on the tides shared the prize with those of Colin Maclaurin 
and Daniel Bernoulli — ^a higher honour than if he had carried 
it away from inferior rivals. 

In 1741 Euler accepted the invitation of Frederick the Great 
to Berlin, where he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences and professor of mathematics. He enriched the last 
volume of the Melanges or Miscellanies of Berlin with five 
memoirs, and these were followed, with an astonishing rapidity, 
by a great number of important researches, which are scattered 
throughout the annual memoirs of the Prussian Academy. At 
the same time he continued his philosophical contributions to 
the Academy of St Petersburg, which granted him a pension in 
1742. The re.spect in which he was held by the Russians was 
strikingly shown in 1760, when a farm he occupied near Char- 
lottenburg happened to be pillaged by the invading Russian 
army. On its being ascertained that the farm belonged to 
• Euler, the general immediately ordered compensation to be paid, 
and the empress Elizabeth sent an additional sum of four 
thousand crowns. 

In 1766 Euler with difficulty obtained permission from the 
king of Prussia to return to St Petersburg, to which he had been 
originally invited by Catherine 11 . Soon after his return to St 
. Petersburg a cataract foniied in his left eye, which ultimately 
dtiprived him almost entirely of sight. It was in these circum- 
stances that he dictated to his servant, a tailor’s apprentice, who 
v^•as absolutely devoid of mathematical knowledge, his Anleiturig 
mr Algebra (1770), a work which, though purely elementary, 
displays the mathematical genius of its author, and is still 
reckoned one of the best works of its class. Another task to 
which he set himself immediately after his return to St Petersburg 
was the preparation of his Leltres d une prtneesse d\ 4 lkmagne 
sur quelques sujeis de physique et de philosophic (3 vols., 1768- 
1772). They were written at the request of the princess of 
Anhalt-Dessau, and contain an admirably clear exposition of the 
principal facts of mechanics, optics, acoustics and physical 
astronomy. Theory, however, is frequently unsoundly applied 
in it, and it is to be observed generally that Euler's strength 
lay rather in pure tlmn in applied mathematics. 

In 1755 Euler had been elected a foreign member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and some time afterwards the 
academical prize was adjudged to three of his memoirs Concerning 
the Inequalities in the Motions of the Planets. The two prize- 
questions proposed by the same academy for 1770 and 1772 were 
designed to obtain a more perfect theory of the moon’s motion. 
Euler, assisted by his eldest son Johann Albert, was a competitor 
for these prizes, and obtained both. In the second memoir 
he reserved for further consideration several inequalities of the 
moon’s motion, which he could not determine in his first theory 
on account of the complicated calculations in which the method 
he then employed had engaged him. He afterwards reviewed 
his whole theory with the assistance of his son and W. L. Krofft 
and A. J. Lexell, and pursued his researches until he had con- 
structed the new tables, which appeared in his Theoria motuum 
lunae (1772). Instead of opnfining himself, as before, to the 
fruitless integration of three differential equations of the second 
degree, which are furnished by mathematical principles, he re- 
duced them to the three co-ordinates which determine the place 
of the moon ; and he divided into classes all the inequalities of 
that planet, as far as they depend either on the elongation of 
the sun and moon, or upon the eccentricity, or the parallax, or 
the inclination , of the lunar p^^it. The inherent difficulties of 
this task were iiQfnensely enhanced by the fact that Euler was 
virtually blind, anid had to carry all the elaborate computations 
it involved in his memory. A further difficulty arose from 


the burning of his house and the destruction of the greater part 
of his property in 1771. His manuscripts were fortunately 
preserved. His own life was only saved by the courage of a 
native of Basel, Peter Grimmon, who carried him out of the 
burning house. 

Some time after this an operation restored Euler’s sight ; but a 
too hkrsh use of the recovered faculty, along with some careless- 
ness on the part of the surgeons, brought about a relapse. With 
the i^sistance of his sons, and of Krafft and Lexell, however,^# 
continued his labours, neither the loss of his sight nor the in- 
firmities of an advanced age being sufficient to check his activity. 
Having engaged to furnish the Academy of St Petersburg with 
as many memoirs as would be sufficient to complete its Acta 
for twenty years after his death, he in seven years transmitted 
to the academy above seventy memoirs, and left above two 
hundred more, which were revised and completed by another 
hand. 

Euler’s knowledge was more general than might have been 
expected in one who had pursued with such unremitting ardour 
mathematics and astronomy as his favourite studies. He had 
made very considerable progress in medical, botanical and 
chemical science, and he was an excellent classical scholar, and 
extensively read in general literature. He was much indebted 
to an uncommon memory, which seemed to retain every idea 
that was conveyed to it, either from reading or meditation. 
He could repeat the Aeneid of Virgil from the beginning to the 
end without hesitation, and indicate the first and last line of 
every page of the edition which he used. Euler's constitution 
was uncommonly vigorous, and bis general health was always 
good. He was enabled to continue his lalxiurs to the very close 
of his life. His last subject of investigation was the motion of 
balloons, and the last subject on which he conversed was the 
newly discovered planet Herschol (Uranus). He died of apoplexy 
on the i8th of September 1783, whilst he was amusing himself 
at tea with one of his grandchildren. 

Euler’s genius was great and his industry still greater. His 
works, if printed in their completeness, would occupy from 
60 to 80 quarto volumes. He was simple and upright in his 
character, and had a strong religious faith, ^e was twice 
married, his second wife being a half-sister of his first, and he 
had a numerous family, several of whom attained to distinction. 
His iloge was written for the French Academy by the marquis de 
Condorcet, .and an account of his life, with a list of his works, 
was written by Von Fuss, the secretary to the Imperial Academy 
of St Petersburg. - 

The works which £i 4 |r pubiBhed separately are : Dissertatio 
physica de sono (Basel, 1727, in 4to) ; Meehanica, aive tnolus scientia 
analytice exposita (St Petersburg, 173b, in 2 vols. 4to) ; Einleitunf> in 
die Arithmetik (ibid., 1738, in 2 vols. 8vo.), in German and Ru.ssian ; 
Tentamen novae theoriae musicae (ibid. 1739, in 4to) ; Methodus 
inveniendi lineas curvas^ maximi Xninimive proprietate gaudenteSy 
(Lausanne, 1744, in 4to) ; Theoria motuum planetarum et cometarum 
(Berlin, 1744, in 4to) ; Beantwortungy &g., or Answers to Dihcrcnt 
(Questions respecting Comets (ibid., 1744, in 8vo) ; Neue Grundsdtze, 
&c.y or New Principles of Artillery, translated from the English of 
Benjamin Robins, with notes and illustrations (i])id., 1745, in 8vo) ; 
Opuscula varii argumenti (ibid., 1746-1751, in 3 vols. 4to) ; Novae 
et correctae tabulae ad loca lunae computanda (ibid., 1746, in 4to) ; 
Tabulae astronomicae solis et lunae (ibid., 4to) ; Gedankeny &c., or 
Thoughts on the Elements of Bodies (ibid. 4to) ; Rettung der gbtt- 
lichen Off enbarungy &c.. Defence of Divine Revelation against Free- 
thinkers (ibid., 1747, in 4to^; Introductio in analysin infrnitorum 
(I^usanne, 1748, in 2 vols. 4to) ; Scientia navalis, seu traciatus de 
ionstruendis aedtrigendis navibus (St Petersburg, 1749, in 2 vols. 4to) ; 
Theoria motus lunae (Berlin, 1753, in 4l^) ; Dissert^to de principio 
minimae acHoniSy una cum examine objectionum cl. prof. Koenigii 
(ibid., 1753, in 8vo) ; Institutiones calculi differenttalisy cum ejus 
usu in aneUysi Infinitorum ac doctrina serierum (ibid., 1755, in .^.to) ; 
Constructio lentium objectivarumy &c, (St T^etersburg, 1762, in 4to) ; 
Theoria motus corporum rolidomm sen ngidorun\ (Ro.stock, 1765. 
in4to) ; Institutiones calculi integralis (St Petersburg, 1768-1770, in 
3 vols. 4to) ; Lettres d une Princesse d'Allemagne sur quelques sujeis de 
physique et de philosophie (St Petersburg, 1768-1772, in 3 vols. 8vo) ; 
Anleitung zur Algebruy or Introduction to Algebra (ibid., 1770, in 
8vo); Dioptrica (ibid., 1767-1771, in 3 vols. 4to) ; Theoria motuum 
lunae rova methodo pertractata (ibid., 1772, in 4to) ; Novae tabulae 
lunares (ibid., in 8vo) ; Thiorie complete dc la construction et de la 
manoeuvre des vaisseaux (ibid., 1773, in 8vo) ; Bclaircissements sur 
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Mahlissemenls en faveur tant des veuves que des marts, without a 
date ; Opuscula analytica (St Petersburg, 1783-1785, in 2 vols. 4to). 

See Rudio, Leonhard Euler (^sel, 1884) ; M. Cantor, Geschichte 
der Mathematik. * 

» EUmENES, the name of two rulers*of Pergamum. 

1. Eumenes I. succeeded his uncle Philetaerus in 263 b.c. 
The only important event in his reign was his victory nejir 
Sardis over Antiochus Soter, which enabled him to secure 
possession of the districts round his capital. (Sec Pergamum.) 

2. Eumenes II., son of Attalus I., was king of Pergamum from 
197-159 B.c. During the greater part of his reign he was a loyal 
ally of the Romans, who bestow’ed upon him signal marks of 
favour. He materially contributed to the defeat of Antiochus of 
Syria at the battle of Magnesia (190), and as a reward for his 
services the Thracian Chersonese and all Antiochus ’s possessions 
as far as the Taurus were bestowed upon him, including a pro- 
led orate of such Greek cities els had not been declared free. 

I n his quarrels with his neighbours the Romans intervened on his 
behalf, and on the occasion of his visit to Rome to complain of 
the conduct of Perseus, king of Macedonia, he was received with 
the greatest distinction. On his return journey he narrowly 
escaped assassination by the emissaries of Perseus. Although he 
supported the Romans in the war against Macedonia, he dis- 
played so little energy and interest (e\fn recalling his auxiliaries) 
that he was suspected of intriguing with the enemy. According 
to Polybius there was some foundation for the suspicion, but 
Eumenes declared that he had merely been negotiating for an 
exchange of prisoners. Nothing, however, came of these negotia- 
tions, whatever may have been their real object ; and Eumenes, 
in order to avert suspicion, sent his congratulations to Rome 
by his brother Attalus after the defeat of Perseus (if/8). Attalus 
was received courteously but coldly ; and Eumenes in alarm set 
out to visit Rome in person, but on his arri\'al at Brundu.sium 
was ordered to leave Italy at once. Eumenes never regained 
the good graces of the Romans, who showed especial favour to 
Attalus on his second visit to Rome, probably with the object of 
setting him against Eumenes ; but the tics of kinship proved too 
strong. The last years of his reign were disturbed by renewed 
hostilities against* Prusias of Bithynia and the (cits of Galatia, 
and probably only his death prevented a war with Rome. 
Eumenes, although physically weak, was a shrewd and vigorous 
ruler and politician, who raised his little state from insignificance 
to a powerful momirchy. During his reign Pergamum became 
a flourishing city, where men of learning were always welcome, 
among them (’rates of Mallus, the founder of the Pergamene 
school of criticism. Eumenes adorned the city with splendid 
buildings, amongst them the great altar with the frieze repre- 
senting the Battle of the Giants ; but the greatest monument of 
his liberality was the foundation of the library, which was second 
only to that of Alexandria. ♦ 

See Livy xxxix. 51, xlii. 11-16; Polybius xxi.-xxxii. ; Appian, 
Syriaca ; Livy, Eptt. 46 ; Cornelius Nepos, Hanmbal, jo ; A. G. 
van Cappelle, C ommentatio de ref^ibus et aniiquitatibm Perf^amenis 
(Amst(*raam, 1X41). For the altar of Zeus, sec Peroamum ; tor 
treaty with Cretan cities (183 b.c.) see Monumentt antichi, xviii. 177. 

EUMENES {c, 360-316 B.C.), Macedonian general, was a native 
of (’ardia in the Thracian Chersonesus. At a very early age he 
was employed as private, secretary by Philip II. of Macedon, 
and on the death of that prince, by Alexander, whom he accom- 
panied into Asia. In the division of the empire on Alexander’s 
death, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were assigned to Eumenes ; 
but as they were not yet subdued, Leonnatus and Antigonus 
were charged by Perdiccas to put him in possession. Antigonus, 
however, disregarded the order, and Leonnatus in vain attempted 
to induce Eumenes to accompany him to Europe and share in 
his far-reaching designs. Eunvenes joined Perdiccas, who in- 
stalled him in Cappadocia. When Cratcrus and Antipater, 
having reduced Greece, deterpnined to pass into Asia and over- 
throw the power of Perdiccas, their first blow was aimed at 
Cappadocia. Craterus and Neoptolemus, satrap of Armenia, 
were completely defeated hy Eumenes (321) ; Neoptolemus was 
killed, and Craterus died of his wounds. After the murder of 
Perdiccas in Egypt by his own soldiers, the Macedonian generals 


condemned Eumenes to death, and charged Antipater and Anti- 
gonus with the execution of their order. Eumenes, being de- 
feated through the treachery of one of his officers, fled to Nora, 
a strong fortress on the confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
where he defended himself for more than a year. The death of 
Antipater (319) produced complications. He left the regency 
to his friend Polyperchon over the head of his son Cassander, 
who entered into an alliance with Antigonus and Ptolemy 
against Polyperchon, supported by Eumenes, who, having 
escaped from Nora, was threatening Syria and I^oenicia. In 
318 Antigonus marched against him, and Eumenes withdrew 
east to join the satraps of the provinces beyond the Tigris. 
After two indecisive battles in Iran, Eumenes was betrayed by 
his own soldiers to Antigonus and put to death. He was an able 
soldier, who did his utmost to maintain the unity of Alexander's 
empire in Asia ; but his efforts were frustrated by the generals 
and satraps, who hated and despised the “ secretary ” and 
“ foreigner.” 

See Plutarch, Eumenes ; Cornelius Nepos, Eumenes ; Died. Sic. 
xviii., xix. ; Arrian, Anabasis^ vii. ; Quintu.s (iurtius x. 4. 10 ; Justin 
xiii. 8 ; A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kardia. Ein Beiirag zur Geschichte 
der IHadockenzeit (Miinster i. W., 1907). Also Macedonian Empire. 

EUMENIDES (from (rr. eiqjLevrjs, kindly ; ct5, well, and izkvo%^ 
dispo.sition), the “ kindly ones.” a euphemism for the Furies 
or Erinyes {q.v). 'Fhey give their name to a famous play by 
Aeschylus {q.v.\ written in glorification of the old religion and 
aristocratic government of Athens, in opposition to the new 
democracy of the Periclean period. 

EUMENIUS (c. A.D. 260-31 1 ), one of the Roman panegyrists, 
was bom at Augustodunum (Autun) in Gallia Lugdunensis. 
He was of Greek descent ; his grandfather, who had migrated 
from Athens to Rome, finally settled at Autun as a teacher 
of rhetoric, Kumenius probably took his place, for it was 
from Autun that he went to be magister memoriae (private 
secretary) to Constantins Chlorus, whom he accompanied on 
several of his campaigns. In 296 Chlorus determined to restore 
the famous schools (scholae Maenianae) of Autun, which had been 
greatly damaged by the inroads of the Bagaudae (peasant ban- 
ditti), and appointed Eumenius to the management of them, 
allowing him to retain his offices at court and doubling his salary. 
Eumenius generously gave up a considerable portiem of his 
emoluments to the improvement of the schools. There is no 
doubt that Eumenius was a heathen, not even a nominal follower 
of Christianity, like Ausonius and other writers from Gaul. 
Nothing is known of his later years ; bifl. he must have lived 
at least till 313 , if the Gratiarum Actio to Constantine is by him. 
Of the twelve discourses included in the collection of Vancgyrici 
Latini (ed. E. Biihrens, 1874), the following are probably by 
Eumenius. (i) Pro restaur andis (or instaurandis) scholis, de- 
livered (297) in the forum at Autun before the governor of the 
province. Its chief object is to set forth the steps necessary to 
restore the schools to their former state of efficiency, and the 
author lays stress upon the fact that he intends to assist the good 
work out of his own pocket. (2) An address (297) to the Caesar 
Constantins Chlorus, congratulating him on his victories over 
Allcctus and Carausius in Britain, and containing information 
of some value as to the British methods of fighting. (3) A 
panegyric on Constantine (310). (4) An address of thanks (31 1) 
from the inhabitants of Autun (whose nanie had been changed 
from Augustodunum to Flavia) to Constantine for the remission 
of taxes and other benefits. (5) A festal address (307) on the 
marriage of Constantine and Fausta, tne daughter of Maximian. 
All these speeches, with the exception oi (i), were delivered at 
Augusta Trevirorum (Treves), whose birthday is celebrated in 
(3). Eumenius is far the best of the orators of his time, and 
superior to the majority of the writers of imperial panegyrics. 
He shows greater self-restraint and moderation in his language, 
which is simple and pure, and on the whole is free from the gross 
flattery which characterizes such productions. TOs fault is 
most conspicuous in (3), which led Heyne {Opuscula, vi. 80) to 
deny the authorship of Eumenius on the ground that it was 
unworthy of him. 
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Thetfe are treatises on Ettmetiins by B. Kilian (Wfirzburg, 

S. Btandt (Freiburg im Breiagau, a88a), and H. Sachs (Halle, 18851 ; 
we also Gaston Boissier, “ Les Rh6teurs gaulois du IV« si^e, m 
lAUfiud dss SAVttlUtS (iXSSill* 

. EUII0UII8, awger in Qre^k mythol^, son of 

Pcwidon Ji»4t;IG^ the daughter. ^ 

JheWyfel Wlt40 !6hf 

08 4|l#rtaii8;occw hitd ahowi^ hun hwiSwy> ^ 
wkhb W two sons, Phorbas and Iinflaaiadas^ Ai^rdi^ to another 
taWWon, Efechthdus and Immamdus lost their lives ; the Eleu- 
einians then submitted to Athens on condition that they alone 
should celebrate the mysteries, aivd that Eumolpus and the 
daughters of Celcus should perform the sacrifices. It b asserted 
liy others that Eumolpus with a colony of Thracians laid claim 
to Attica as having belonged to his father Poseidon (Isocrates, 
Panalh, 193). The Eleusinian mysteries were generall}[ con- 
sidered to have been founded by Eumolpus, the first priest of 
Demeter, but, according to some, by Eumolpus the son of 
Musaeus, Eumolpus the Thracian being the father of Keiyx, 
the ancestor of the priestly family of the Kerykes. M priest, 
EunK>lpus purifies Heracles from the murder of the C-ontaurs ; 
as musician, he instructs him (eis well as Linus and Orpheus) in 
playing the lyre, and is the reputed inventor of vocal accompani- 
ments to the flute. Suidas reckons him one of the early poets 
and a writer of hymns of consecration, and Diodorus Siculus 
quotes a line from a Dionysiac hymn attributed to Eumolpus. 
He is also said to have been the first priest of Dionysus, and to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine and fruit trees (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, vii. 199). His grave was shown at Athens and Eleusis. 
His descendants, called Eumolpidae, together with the Kerykes, 
were the hereditary guardians of the mysteries {q,v,). 

See ApoUodorus ii. 5, iii. 15 1 Pausanias i. 38. 2; Hyginus Fafc. 
273 ; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 47O ; Strabo vii. p. 32T ; Diod. 
Sic. i. u : article “ Eumolpidai," by J. A. Hild in Darembcrg and 
Saglio’s Dictionnaire des antiquith, 

EUNAPIUS, Cireek sophist and historian, was born at Sardis, 
A.D. 347. In his native city he studied under his relative the 
sophist Chrysanthius, and while still a youth went to Athens, 
where he became a favourite pupil of Proaeresius the rhetorician. 
He possessed a considerable knowledge of medicine. In his later 
years he seems to have resided at Athens, teaching rhetoric. 
Initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, he was admitted into 
the college of the Eumolpidae and became hierophant. There is 
evidence that he was still living in the reign of the younger 
Theodosius (408-450). Eunapius was the author of two works, 
one entitled Lives of the Sophists (Btoi </itA.oo-o<^cur Kal <ro</»«rTwi/), 
and the other consisting of a continuation of the histor}^ of 
Dexippus {q,v.). The former work is still extant ; of the latter 
only excerpts remain, but the facts are largely incorporated in 
the work of Zosimus. It embraced the history of events from 
\.D. 270—404. The Lives of the Sophists f which deals chiefly 
with the contemporaries of the author, is valuable as the only 
source for the history of the neo-Platonism of that period. 
The style of both works is bad, and they are marked by a spirit of 
bitter hostility to Christianity. Photius (cod. 77) had before 
him a new edition of the history in which the passages most 
offensive to the Qiristians were omitted. 


and Jovian, Eunomius resided m Constantinopte in close mter* 
course with Actius, consolidating an heretical pity and con- 
secrating schismatical bishops. Se then went W. live at Chal- 
cedon, whence in 367 he was banished to Mauretaifia for harbour- 


ins the rebel 
leub^ .bit 

MmJ .dwii^d!* , 

dp^irj^^lW 


Edition of the Lives by J. F. Boissonade (1822), with notes by 
D. Wyttonbach ; history fragments in C. W. Muller, Fraf^menta 
Hist. Graecorum, iv. ; V. fousin, Fragments philosophiques (1865), 

EtlNOMIUS (d. c. 393), one of the leaders of the extreme or 
“anomnean"’ Arians, who are sometimes accordingly called 
Eimomians, was bom at Dacora in Cappadocia early in the 4th 
century. He studied theology at Alexandria under Aetius, and 
afterwards came under the influence of Eudoxius of Antioch, 
where he was ordained deacon. On the recommendation of 
Eudoxius he was appointed bishop of CVzicus in 360. Here 
his free utterance of extreme Arian views led to popular com- 
plaints, and Eudoxius was compelled, by command of the 
emperor, Constantins 11 ., to depose him from the bishopric 
within a year of his elevation to it. During the reigns of Julian 


jus. *He was recalled, howeyeri;‘'beft)re he 
^ort. In 383 the cmj)^or Thebofasius', who 
of faith leaders, 

contina% t6 fflstiiiiiKvc 

to fialmyrii in 

wards resiflw at Oiali^ddlh god at Ca^ia in CappdattCla, from 
which he was expelled by theinbabitants for writing agaittst ^eir 
bishop Basil. His last days were spent at Dacora his birth- 
place, where he died about 393. His writings were held in high 
reputation by his party, and their influence was so much dreaded 
by the orthodox, that more than one imperial edict was issued 
for their destruction {Cod. Theod. xvi. 34). Consequently 
his commentary on the epistfe to the Romans, mentioned by 
the historian Socrates, and his epistles, mentioned by Philo- 
storgius and Photius, are no longer extant. His first apologctical 
work (*A7roA.oyr/TiKos), written probably about 360 or 365, has 
been entirely recovered from the celebrated refutation of it ly 
Basil, and may be found in J. A. Fabricius, Bthl. Gr. viii. 
pp. 262-305. A second apolo^, written before 379 {'Yirep 
aTToXoyms d7roX.oyla), exists only jn the quobitions given from 
it in a refutation by Gregory of Nyssa. The exposition of faith 
(*EK^c(rts rijs 7rtVTca>s), called forth by the demand of Theodosius, 
is still extant, and has been edit'rd by Valesius in his notes to 
Socrates, and by Ch. H. G. Rettberg in his Manelliana.^ 

Tlie teaching of the Anomoean school, led by Aetius and 
Eunomius, starting from the conception of God as ayevvr^ro?, 
argued that between the uyei'i'^/Tos and ycen^ros there could 
be no essential, but at best mW a moial, resemblance. “ As the 
Unbegotten, God is an aKsolutely simple being ; an aet of 
generation would involve a contradiction of TIis essence b)' 
introducing duality into the Godhead.” According to Socrates 
(v. 24), Eunomius carried his views to a practical issue by 
altering the baptismal formula. Instead of baptizing in the name 
of the Trinity, he baptized in the name of the Creator and into 
the death of Christ, 'rhis alteration was regarded by the 
orthodox as so serious that Eunomians on returning to the church 
were rebaptized, though the Arians were not. 1’he Eunomian 
heresy was formally condemned by the council of Constantinople 
in 381. The sect maintained a separate existence for some time, 
but gradually fell away owing to internal divisions. 

See C. R. W. Kloae, Geschichte utid Lehre des F.unomius (Kiel, 
1833); F. Loofs in Hauck-IIcrzog, Realencyk, fiir prot. TheoL; 
Whiston's Eunomianismus r^diviviis contains an En:;lisli transla- 
tion of the first apology. See also Arius. 

EUNUCH (Gr. ervovxos), an emasculated male, hrom remote 
antiquity among the Orientals, as also at a later period in Greece, 
eunuchs were employed to take charge of the women, or gejierally 
as chamberlains— whence the name ot r^v e\m]v exoeres, 
i.e. those who have charge of the bed-chamber. Their confi- 
dential position in the harems of princes frequently enabled 
them to exercise an important influence over their royal masters, 
and even to raise themselves to stations of great trust and 
power (see Harem). Hence the term eunuch came to be applied 
in Egypt to any court officer, whether a castratus or not. The 
common idea that eunuchs are necessarily deficient in courage 
and in intellectual vigour is amply refuted by history. We are 
told, for example, by Herodotus that in Persia they were especi- 
ally prized for their fidelity ; and they were frequently promoted 
to the highest offices. Narses, the famous general under J ustinian, 
was a eunuch, as was also Hermias, governor of Atamea in 
Mysia, to whose manes the great Aristotle offered sacrifices, 
besides celebrating the praises of his patron and friend in a 
poem (still extant) addressed to Virtue (see Lucian’s dialogue 
entitled Eunuckus). The capacity of eunuchs for public affairs 
is strikingly illu.strated by the histories of Persia, India and 
China ; and considerable power was exercised by the eunuchs 
under the later Roman emperors. The hideous trade of castrating 
boys to be sold as eunuchs for Moslem harems has continued 
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to modem times, the principal district whence they are taken 
being north central Africa (Bigtoni, As the larger propor* 
tidn Of children die aftier the operation {generally total removal) 
owing to unskilful mtk as recover fetch «t least three at 
four times the ordina^ price of s&vei^ Byen more vile, ak 
being pitecti^.^y a civilized European itiOliiDh, was tU itaUni 
pnsetiGe of to pteviiiit thOiriati^deinA^^ 

the 40 Mhf ao adidO aapiaiiQ 

such as might fcpnerly be heard^ the SMai'diOptU ^Thoogh 
such mutilatkm is a crime punbhable with s^erity^ the supply 
of soprani nOver laSed so loong as theit musical powers were 
in demand in quarters^ Driven long ago irom the italian 
stage by public opinion, th^ remained the niutical glory mid 
moral shame of the papal choir till the accession of Pope L^XIIL, 
one Of whose first acts was to get rid of ^em. Mention must 
here also be made of the dossxf voluntary eunuchs, who have 
emasculated themselves, or caulld the operation to be performed 
on them, for the avoidance of sexual sin or temptation. This 
unnatural development of asceticism appears in early Christian 
agOT, its votaries acting onr the texts Matt. xix. 12, v. 28-30. 
Origen’s case is the most celebrated example, and by the 3rd 
century there had arisen a s§ct of eunuchs, of whom Augustine 
says (De haeres. c. 37), “ Valaii et seipsos castrant et hospites 
suos, lioc modo existimantestreo se debere servire ” (see Neander, 
History of Chr. Churchy vol. ii. p. 462 ; Bingham, Antiq, Chr, 
Churchy book iv. chap. 3). ‘ Such practices have been always 
opposed by the general body of the Christian churches, but have 
not even now ceased, A secret sect of the kind exists in Russia, 
whose^ practice of castration is expressed in their name of 
Skopzi. (E. B. T.) 

BUNUCH FLUTE, or Onion Flute (Fr. flute cunuque^ flute 
d Voniofi, mirliton \ Ger. ZwieMflote), a wind instrument in use 
during the i6th and 17th centuries, producing music akin to the 
comb-music of the nursery, and still manufactured as a toy 
{mirliton). The onion flute consists of a wooden tube widening 
out slightly to form a bell. I'hc upper end of the tube is closed 
by means of a very fine membrane similar to an onion skin 
stretched across the aperture like the vellum of a drum. The 
mouthpiece, a simple round hole, is pierced a couple of inches 
below the membrane ; into this hole the performer sings, his 
voice setting up vibrations in the membrane, which thus in- 
tensifies the sound and changes its timbre to a bleating quality. 
A movable cap fits over the membrane to protect it. Mersenne ^ 
lias given a drawing of the eunuch flute together with a descrip- 
tion ; he states that the vibrations of the membrane impnive 
the sound of the voice, and by reflecting it, give it an added 
charm. 'Inhere were concerts of these flutes in four or five parts 
in Prance, adds Mersenne, and they had the advantage over other 
kinds of reproducing more nearly the sound of the voice. 

EUOlfYMUS, in botany, a genus of deciduous or evergreen 
shrubs or small trees, widely distributed in the north temperate 
zone, and represented in Britain by E. europacusy the spindle 
tree, so called from its hard tough wood being formerly used for 
spindles. It is a shrub or small tree growing in copses or hedges, 
with a grey smooth bark, four-angled green twigs, opposite 
leaves and loose clusters of small greenish- white flowers. The 
ripe fruit is a pale crimson colour and splits into four lobes ex- 
posing the bright orange-coloured seed. E. japonicus is a hardy 
evergreen shrub, often variegated and well known in gardens. 
The Greek name ci'wrv/utos, of good name, lucky, is probably a 
euphemism ; the flowering was said to foretell platgue. 

EUFALINUS, of Megara, a Greek architect, who constructed 
for the tyrant Polycrates of Samos a remarkable tunnel to 
bring water to the city, passing under a hill. This aqueduct 
still exists, and is one of the most remarkable constructions in 
Greece (see Aqueduct : Greek), 

EUPATORIA (Russ. Evpatoria ; also known as Kozlov and to 
the Turks as Gezlev)y a seaport of Russia, in the government of 
Taurida, on the W. coast of the Crimea, 20 m. N.W. of Simferopol, 
on a sandy promontory on the north of Kalamita Bay, in 45® 12' 
N.und 33® 40' E. Pop. (1871) 8294 ; (1897) 17,915. This number 
* VHarmonie universelle (Paris, 1636), livre v. prop. iv. pp. 228-229. 


includes many Jelws^ the Karaite sect having here their principal 
synagogue. Hwe tod resides the spkitud head ijsakkm) of the 
sect. Of its numerous eodesiastioai bitildings threeiard of interest 
synagogue dth^.Kara^ Jews ; oneof theiOKKlqaiieSiW^h 
hasioattdencupoliEii 
b CemsUdiiM^ and 

bl&w xakMatS 

dereilsi iskiini^ c6ie^ti|asiv^^Ki 

luktat S(B k '- v/ < . r ' ^ 

Adoonbig to some authorities 4 t w|» hear spot that A 
ihiKtary wst, Euftakkiimy Was estabSs^ m the ist century 
A.D. by Diophantus^ the general of Irithradates the king 
of Pontus. Towards the end of the 15th centuiy the Tiftriss 
built the fortress of Gezleveh on the present rite^ and it becanle 
the capital of a khanate. It was occupied by the Russians under 
Marshal Munnich in 1736, and in 1771 by Prince Dolgorukov. 
Its annexation to Russia took place in 1783. In 1854 the Anglo- 
French troops were landed in the neighbourhood of Eupatmia, 
and in February 1855 the town was occupied by the Turkish 
forces. 

EUPATRIDAB (Gr. e6, well ; iranfpy father, i,e, “ Sons of 
noble fathers *’), the ancient nobility of Attica. Tradition 
ascribes to Theseus, whom it also regards as the author of the 
union (s^oecism) of Atticia round Athens as a political centre, 
the division of the Attic population into three classes, Eupatridae, 
Geomori and Demiurgi. The lexicographers mention as char- 
acteristics of the Eupatridae that they are the autochthonous 
population, the dwellers in the city, the descendants of the royal 
stock, it is probable that after the time of the synoectsin the 
nobles who had hitherto governed the various independent 
communities were obliged to reside in Athens, now the seat of 
government ; and at the beginning of Athenian history the noble 
clans form a class which has the monopoly of political privilege. 
It is possible that in very early times the Eupatridae were riie 
only full citizens of Athens ; for the evidence suggests that they 
alone belonged to the phratries, and the division into phratries 
must have covered the whole citizen body. It is indeed just 
po.ssiblc that the term may originally have signified “ true 
member of a clan,” since membership of a phratry was a char- 
acteristic of each clan (yevos). It is not probable that the Eu- 
patrid families were all autochthonous, even in the loose sense of 
that term. Some had no doubt immigrated to Attica when the 
rest had long been settled there. Traces of this union of immi- 
grants with older inhabitants have been detected in the combina- 
tion of Zeus Ilerkeios with Apollo Patroos as the ancient gods 
of the phratry. 

The exact relation of the Eupatridae to the other two classes 
has been a matter of dispute. It seems probable that the 
Eupatridae were the governing class, the only recognized 
nobility, the Geomori the country inhabitants of all ranks, and 
the Demiurgi the commercial and artisan population. The 
division attributed to Theseus is always spoken of by ancient 
authorities as a division of the entire population ; but Busolt 
has recently maintained the view that the three classes represent 
three elements in the Attic nobility, namely, the city nobility, 
the landed nobility and the commercial nobility, and exclude 
iillogelher the mass of the population. At any rate it seems 
certain from the little we know of the early constitutional history 
of Athens, that the Eupatridae represent the only nobility that 
had any political recognition in early times. The political history 
of the Eupatridae is that of a gradual curtailment of privilege. 
They were at the height of their power in the period during the 
limitation of the monarchy. They alone held the two offices, 
those of polemarch and archon, which were instituted during 
the 8th century B.c. to restrict the powers of the kings. In 
712 B.c. the office of king (^curiAcn') was itself thrown open to 
all Eupatrids (see Archon). They thus had the entire control of 
the administration, and were the sole dispensers of justice in 
the state. At tliis latter privilege, which perhaps formed the 
strongest bulwark of the authority of the Eupatridae, a severe 
blow was struck (c. 621 b.c.) by the publication of a criminal 
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code by Draco {q.v), which was followed by the more detailed 
and permanent code of Solon (c. 5^ b.c.), who further threw 
open the highest offices to any citizen possessed of a certain 
amount of landed property (see Solon), thus putting the claims 
of the Eupatridae to political influence on a level with those of 
• the wealthier citizens of all classes. The most highly coveted 
office at this time was not that of Bao-tXeus, which, like that of 
the rex sacrorutr in Rome, had been stripped of all save its 
religious authority, but that of the Archon ; soon after the legis- 
lation of Solon repeated struggles for this office between the 
Eupatridae and leading members of the other two classes 
resulted in a temporary change. Ten archons ^ were appointed, 
five of whom were to be Eupatridae, three Agroeci {i.e. Geomori), 
and two Demiurgi (Arist. Ath. PoL xiii. 2). This arrangement, 
though short-lived, is significant of the decay of the political 
influence of the Eujmtridae, and it is not likely that they re- 
covered, even in practice, any real control of the government. 
By the middle of the 6th century the political influence of birth 
was at an end. 

The name Eupatridae survived in historical times, but the 
Eupatridae were then excluded from the cult of the “ Semnae ” 
at Athens, and also held the hereditary office of “ expounder 
of the law ” in connexion with purification from the 

• guilt of murder, 'I’he combination of these two characteristics 
suggests some connexion with the legend of Orestes. Again, 
Isocrates (xvi. 25) says of Alcibiades that his grandfather was a 
Eupatrid and his grandmother an Alcmaeonid, which suggests 
that in the 5th century the Eupatrids were a single clan, like the 
Alcmaeonids, and that the name had acquired a new signification. 
A pursuit of these two suggestions has established the probability 
that this “ Eupatrid ” clan traced its origin to Orestes, and 
derived its name from the hero, who was above all a benefactor 
of his father. The word will well bear this sense in the two 
passages in which Sophocles {Electray 162, 859) applies it to 
Orestes ; and it is likely enough that after the disappearance 
of the old Eupatridae as a political corporation, the name was 
adopted in a different sense, but not without a claim to the 
distinction inherent in the older sense, by one of the oldest of the 
clans. 

B1BI.10GRAPHY. — G. Busolt, Die griechischen Staats- und Rechts- 
altefiiimer (Muller, Handbuch der klassischen A Itertumswissenscha/tf 
iv. i), pp. 127 et seq., 155 et seq,, 248 (Munich, 1892) ; G. Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p, loi et seq. (Eng. trans., London, 
1895); for Eupatridae in historical times, J. Tdpffer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 175 et seq. (Berlin, 1889), See also the articles Areo- 
pagus, Archon. (A. M. Cl.) 

EUPEN (Fr. Neau), a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, in a beautiful valley at the confluence of the Helle and 
Vesdre, 9 m. S. of Aix-la-Chapelle by rail. Pop. (1905) 14,297. 
It is a flourishing commercial place, and besides cloth and 
buckskin mills it has net and glove manufactories, soapworks, 
dyeworks, tanneries and breweries, and also carries on a con- 
siderable trade in cattle and dairy produce. It has a Protestant 
and four Roman Catholic churches, a Franciscan monastery, a 
progymnasium, an orphanage, a hospital, and a chamber of 
commerce. As part of the duchy of Limburg, Eupen was under 
the government of Austria until the peace of Lun6ville in 1801, 
when it pas.sed to France. In 1814 it came into the posse.ssion 
of Prussia. 

EUPHEBII8M (from Gr. ci 5 </»?y/xos, having a sound of good 
omen; well, and sound, or voice), a figure of speech 

in which an unpleasant (jr coarse phrase is replaced by a softer 
or less offensive expression. A euphemism has sometimes a 
metaphorical sense, as in the substitution of the word “ sleep ** 
for death.” 

EUPHONIUM (Fr. baryton; Ger. Tenor Tube), a modem 
brass wind instrument, known in military bands as euphonium 
and in the orchestra as tuba. The euphonium consists of a brass 
tube with a conical bore of wijje calibre ending in a wide-mouthed 
bell ; it is played by means of a cup-shaped mouthpiece. The 
sound is produced as in the bombardon, which is the bass of the 
euphonium, by the varied tension of the lips across the mouth- 
^ For a discusHion of this see Archon. 


piece, whereby the natural open notes or harmonics, consisting 
of the series here shown, are obtained. 

The intervening notes of the chromatic scale are obtained 
by means of valves or pistons usually four in number, which 
by opening a passage 
into* additional lengths 
oEtubing lower the pitch 
one, half, one-and-a-half, 
two-and-a-half tones (see 
Bombardon; Tuba; 

Valves). The euphonium gives out the fundamental, or 
first note of the harmonic series, readily, but no harmonic 
above the eighth. Euphoniums are made in C and m Bl>, the 
latter being more generally used. By means of all the valves 
used at once, the Bb, an octave below the fundamental, can 
be reached, giving a compass of four octaves, with chromatic 
intervals, llie bass clef is used in notation. The euphonium 
is treated by French and German composers as a transposing 
instrument ; in England the real notes are usually written, 
except when the treble clef is used. The quality of tone is 
rich and full, harmonizing well with that of the trombone. 
The euphonium speaks readily in the lower register, but slowly, 
of course, owing to the long dip of the pistons. Messrs Rudall 
Carte have removed this difficulty by their patent jihort action 
pistons, which have but half the dip of the old pistons. On 
these instruments it is easy to execute rapid passages. 

The euphonium is frequently said to be a saxhorn, correspond- 
ing to the baryton member of that family, but the statement is 
misleading. The bombardon and euphonium, like the saxhorns, 
are the outcome of the application of valves to the bugle family, 
but there is a radical difference in construction ; the tubas 
(bombardon and euphonium) have a conical bore of sufficiently 
wide calibre to allow of the production of the fundamental 
harmonic, which is absent in the saxhorns. The Germans 
classify brass wind instruments as whole and half ’ according 
to whether, having the wide bore of the bugle, the whole lengtli 
of the tube is available and gives the fundamental proper to an 
organ pipe of the same length, or whether by reason of the narrow 
bore in proportion to the length, only half the length of the 
instrument is of practical utility, the harmonic series beginning 
with the second harmonic. (See Bombardon.) (K. S.) 

EUPHORBIA, in botany, a large genus of plants from 
which the order Euphorbiaceac takes its name. It includes more 
than 600 species and is of almost world-wide distribution. It 
is represented in Britain by the spurges — small, generally 
smooth, herbaceous plants with simple leaves and inconspicuous 
flowers arranged in small cup^like heads (cyathia). The cyathium 
is a characteristic feature of the genus, and consists of a number 
of male flowers, each reduced to a single stamen, surrounding 
a central female flower which consists only of a stalked pistil ; 
the group of flowers is enveloped in a cup formed by the union 
of four or five bracts, the upper part of which bears thick, con- 
spicuous, gland-like structures, which in exotic species are often 
brilliantly coloured, giving the cyathium the appearance of a 
single flower. Another characteristic is the presence of a milky 
juice, or latex, in the tissues of the plant. In one section of the 
genus the plants resemble cacti, having a thick succulent stem 
and branches with the leaves either very small or completely 
reduced to a small wart-like excrescence, with which is generally 
associated a tuft of spines (a reduced shoot). These occur in the 
warmer parts of the world as a type of dry country or desert 
vegetation. The only species of note are E. fulgens and E. 
jacquintaeflora, for the warm greenhouse ; E. Cyparissias (the 
Cypress spurge), E. Wulfeni, E. Lathyris and E. Myrsinites, for 
the open air. t 

EUPHORBIACEAE, in botany, a large natural order of 
flowering plants, containing more than 220 genera with about 

^ See Dr Schafliautr.s article on Musi^ Instniments " in sect* 
iv. of Bericht der Bcurtheilungs- Commission bei der Allg. deutschen 
Industrie Ausstellung (Munich, 1854), pp. 169-170; also Fried. Zam- 
miner, Die Musih und die Musihinstrumente tn ihrer Betiehung zu 
den Gesetzen der Akustik (Giessen, 1855). 
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4000 species, chiefly tropical, but spreading over the whole 
earth with the exception of the arctic and cold alpine zones. 
They are represented in Britain by the spurges {Euphorbia^ q.v.) 
(fig. i) and dog’s mercury {Mercurialis) (fig. 2), which are herba- 
ceous plants, but the greater number are woody plants and often 
trees. The large genus Euphorbia shows 
great variety in habit ; many specie^, 
like* the English spurges, are annual 
herbs, others form bushes, while in the 
desert regions of tropical Africa and 
the Canary Islands species occur re- 



Fig. I. 


1. Shoot of Euphorbia hyperici- 8. Seed, 

folia t about ^ nat. size. 9. Seed cut lengthwise expos- 

2. A partial inflorescence, cya- ing the embryo. 

thium^ bearing the pctaloid 10. Diagram of the inflorescence 
glands. of Euphorbia , illustrating 

3. A similar one at a later stage, the dichasial cymose ar- 

cut open to show the single- rangement of the ultimate 

stamened (monandrous) male branches, 

flowers and the central long- />, Bract subtending the central 
stalked female flower. terminal cyathium I. 

4. A cyathium without petaloid aW/, Bracteoles of the first 

glandular appendages. order subtending the secon- 

5. A similar one at a later stage dary cyathia II. 

with nearly ripe fruit. a" Bracteoles of the second 

6. An anther dehiscing. ^ order subtending the tcr- 

7. Fruit dehiscing and expos- tiary cyathia III. 

ing one of the three seeds. 

In the central cyathium I. are shown the details of the arrange- 
ment of the male flowers in monochasial cymes, m, and the central 
female flower, /, 


sembling cacti, having thick fleshy stems and leaves reduced 
to spines. Another large genus, Phyllantkus, contains small 
annual herbs as well as trees, while in some species the 
leaves are reduced to scales, and the branches are flattened, 
forming phylloclades. The leaves also show great variety 
in form and arrangement, being simple and entire as in the 
English spurges, or deeply cut as in Ricinus (castor-oil) (‘ g. 3V 
and Manihot or sometimes palmately comjwund (Hevea). 
The majority contain a milky juice or latex in their tissues 
which exudes on cutting or bruising. Ip Hevea, Manihot and 
others the latex yields caoutchouc. The flowers are unisexual j 
male and female flowers are borne on the same, as in the spurges 
(fig- 9. or on different plants, as in dog’s mercury (fig. 2). Their 
arrangement shows considerable variation, but the flowers are 
generally grouped in crowded definite partial inflorescences, 
which are themselves arranged in spikes or stand in the axils 
of the upper leaves. These partial inflorescences are generally 


unisexual, the male often containing numerous flowers while the 
female flowers are solitary. The partial inflorescence {cyathium) 
of Euphorbia (fig. 1) resembles superficially a hermaphrodite 
flower. It contains a central terminal flower, consisting of a 
naked pistil ; below this are borne four or five bracts which 
unite to form a cup-shaped involucre resembling a calyx ; each 
of these bracts subtends a small cyme of male flowers each 
consisting only of one stamen. Between the segments of the 
cup are large oval or crescent-shaped glands which are often 
brightly coloured, forming petal-like structures. 

The form of the flower shows great variety . The, most complete 
type occurs in Wielandia, a shrub from the Seychelles Islands, 
in which the flowers have their parts in fives, a calyx and corolla 
being succeeded in the male flower by 5 stamens, in the female 
by 5 carpels. Generally, however, only 3 carpels are present, as 
in Euphorbia ; Mercurialis (fig. 2) has minute apetalous flowers 
with 3 sepals, followed in the male by 8 to 20 stamens, in the 
female by a bicarpellary pistil. In the large tropical genus Croton 
a pentamerous calyx and corolla are generally present, the 
stamens are often verj^ numerous, and the female flower has 
three carpels. In Manihot, a large tropical American genus 
to which belongs the manioc or cassava (M. utilissima), the 
calyx is often large and pctaloid. In a great many genera the 
corolla is absent. The most reduced type of flower is that 



Fig. 2. — Dog's Mercury {Mercurialis perennis), 

1. Male plant. 5. Fmit beginning to split open. 

2. Female plant ; J nat. sizi*. 0. Seed cut lengthwise showing 

3. Female flower. the embryo. 

4. Male flower. 

described in Euphorbia, where the male consists of one stamen 
separated from its pedicel by a joint, and the female of a naked 
tricarpellary pistil. The stamens are sometimes more or less 
united (monadelphous), and in castor-oil (Ricinus) (fig. 3) are 
much branched. The ovary generally contains three chambers, 
and bears three simple or more often bipartite styles ; each 
chamber contains one or two pendulous ovules, which generally 
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bear a cap-like outgrowth or caruncle^ which persists in the seed 
(well shown in castor oil, fig. 3). 

As the stamens and pistil arc borne by different flowers, 
cross-fertilization is necessary. In Meremdis and others with 
inconspicuous flowers pollination is effected by the wind, but 
in many cases insects arc attracted to the flower by the highly- 
' coloured bracts, as in many Euphorbias and Ddechampia, or 
by the coloured calyx as in Mamhot ; the presence of honey is 
also frequently an attraction, as in the honey-glands on the 
bracts of the cyathium of Euphorbia. Tlie fruit is generally a 
capsule which splits into three divisions {cocci), separating from 
the central column, and splitting lengthwise into two valves. 
In the mancinil {Hippomane mancinella) of Central America 
the fruit is a drupe like a plum, and in some genera berries occur. 
In the sandbox tree {llura crepitans) of tropical America the 
ovary consists of numerous carpels, and forms when mature a 
capsule which splits v;ith great violence and a loud report into a 
number of woody cocci. The seeds contain abundant endosperm 
and a large straight or bent embryo. 

Several members of the order are of economic importance. 



From Bentliry and Trimen's Mtdidnal Plants^ by permission of J. & A Churchill. 

Fig. 3. —Castor Oil {Ricinus rommunn). End of shoot with flower- 
spiko ; about ^ nut. sufe. 

1. .Section of male flower, about 4. Seed. 

nat. {,ize. 5 and 6. Vertical and transverse 

2. Group of stamens. sections of seed showing 

3. Fruit. emiiryo in piosition. 

Manihot utilissima, manioc or cassava {q.v.\ is one of the most 
important tropical food-plants, its thick tuberous root being 
rich in starch ; it is the source of Brazilian arrowroot. Caout- 
chouc or india-rubber is obtained from species of Hevea, Mabea, 
Manihot and Sapium, Castor oil (y.r.) is obtained from the 
seeds of Ricinus commuttis. The seeds of Aleurites moluccana 
and Sapium sebiferum also yield oil. Kesin is obtained from 
species of Croton and Euphorbia. Many of the species are 
poisonous ; e.g. the South African Toxicodendron is one of 
the most poisonous plants known. Many, such as Euphorbia, 
Mercurialis, Croton, Jairopha, Tragia, have been, or still arc, 
used as medicines. Species of Codiaeum {q.v.), Croton, Euphorbia, 
Phyllanthus, Jatropha and others are used as ornamental plants 
in gardens. » 

The box {Buxus) and a few allied genera which were formerly 
included in Euphorbiaceae are now generally regarded as 
forming a distinct order — Buxaceae, differing from Euphor- 
biaceae in the position of the ovule in the ovary-chamber and in 
the manner of splitting of the fruit. 

lUPHaRBIUM, an acrid dull-yellow or brown resin, consisting 
of the concreted milky joi(#of several species of Euphorbia, 
cactus-like perennial plants indigenous to Morocco. It dissolves 
in alcohol, ether ano turpentine ; in water it is only aliglttly 
soluble. It consists of two or move resins and a substance 
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euphorbone, Cj^Hj^O or C^Hg^O. Pliny states that the name of 
the drug was given to it in honour of Euphorbus, the physician 
of Juba II., king of Mauretania. Jn former times euphorbium 
was valued in medicine for its drastic, purgative and emetic 
properties. , 

1 UPH 0 RBU 8 » son of Panthous, one of the bravest of the 
Trojan heroes, slain by Mcnelaus (//Vod, xvii. 1-60). Pythagoras, 
in support of bis doctrine of the transmigration of soub, declared 
that he bad once been this Euphorbus, whose shield, bung up 
in the temple of Argos by Menelaus, he claimed as his own 
(Horace, Odes, i. e8. ii ; Diog. Laert. viii. 1). 

EUPHORION, Greek poet and grammarian, born at Chalcis in 
Euboea about 275 b.c. He spent much of his life in Athens, 
where he amassed great wealth. About 221 he was invited by 
Antiochus the Great to the court of Syria. He assisted in the 
formation of the royal library at Antioch, of which he held the 
post of librarian till his death. He wrote mythological epics, 
amatory elegies, epigrams gnd a satirical poem (A pal, “ curses ”) 
after the manner of the Ibis of Callimachus. Prose works on 
antiquities and history ere also attributed to him. Like Lyco- 
phron, he was fond of using archaic and obsolete expressions, 
and the erudite character of his allusions rendered his language 
very obscure. His elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans ; 
they were imitated or translated by Cornelius Gallus and also 
by the emperor Tiberius. 

Fragniciiis in Meincko, ** De Euphorionis Chalcidonsis vita et 
scriptis,” in his Analecta AUxandrina (1843); for a recently dis- 
covered fragment of about 30 lines see Berliner Klassikertexte, v. i 
(1907). 

EUPHRANOR, of Corinth (middle of the 4th century b.c.), 
the only Greek artist who excelled both as a sculptor and as 
a painter. In Pliny we have lists of his works ; among the paint- 
ings, a cavalry battle, a Theseus, and the feigned madness 
of Odysseus ; among the statues, Paris, Leto with her children 
Apollo and Artemis, Philip and Alexander in chariots. Un- 
fortunately we are unable among existing statues to identify 
any which arc copies from works of Euphranor (but sec a series 
of attributions by Six in Jahrbuch, 1909, 7 foil.). He appears 
to have resembled his contemporary Lysippus, notably in the 
attention he paid to symmetry, in his preference for bodily 
forms slighter than those usual in earlier art, and in his love of 
heroic suDjects. He wrote a treatise on proportions. 

EUPHRATES (Babylon. Purattu, Heb. Perath, Arab. Frdt or 
j Furdt, Old Pers. Ufratu, Gr. Ev^arya), the largest river of 
I western Asia. It may be divided into three divisions, upper, 
lower and middle, each of which is distinguished by special 
physical features, and has played a conspicuous part in the 
world’s history, retaining to the present day monumental 
evidence of the races who have lined its bonks. 

Upper Dwisipn.— The upper JEuphrates consists of two arms, 
which, rising on the Armenian plateau, and flowing west in long 
shallow valleys parallel to Mount Taurus, eventu^ly unite and 
force their way southward through that range to the level of 
Mesopotamia. The northern or western and shorter arm, called 
by the Turks Kara wSu, “ black water,” or Frat Su (Armenian, 
Ephrut or Yephrdt ; Arab. Nahr el- Furdt or Frdi), well known to 
occidentalists as the Euphrates, from its having been the boundary 
of the Roman empire, is regarded also by Orientals as the main 
stream. It rises in the Dumlu Dagh, N.N.W. of Erzerum, in a 
large circular pool (altitude, 8625 which is venerat^ by 
Armenians and Moslems, and flows south-east to the plain 
of Erzerum (5750 ft.). Thence it continues through a narrow 
valley W.S.W. to Erzingan (3900 ft.), receiving cn its way the 
Ovajik Su (right), the Tuzla Su (left), and the Mcrjan and Chan- 
duklu (right). Below Erzingan the Frat flows south-west through 
a rocky gorge to KemaJlh {Kamacha ; Aimenian, Ganrnkh), where 
it is crossed by a bridge and receives the Kumur Su (right). 
At Avshin it enters a canon, with walls over looo ft. high, 
which extends to the bridge at Pingan, and lower down it is 
joined from the west by theCbnlta Iinnak (Lycus ; Arab. Liikiya), 
on which stands Divrik (Tephrike). Thm, entwng a deep 
gorge with lofty rock walls and msgnificent spenery, it runs 
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south-east to its junction with the Murad Su. The Frfit, separ- 
ated by the easy pass of Deve-boyun from the valley of the 
Araxes (Aras), marks the natural line of communication between 
northern Persia and the West — a route followed by the nomad 
Turks, Mongols and Tatars on their v^py to the rich lands of Asia 
Minor/ It is a rapid river of considemble volume, and below 
Erzingan is navigable, down stream, for rafts. The southern 
or eastern and longer arm, called by the Turks Murad Su (Ar^ 
sanias FI. ; Armenian, Aradzani ; Arab. Nahr Arsana$\ rises 
south-west of Diadin, in the northern flank of the Ala Dagh 
(11,500 ft.), and flows west to the Alashgerd plain. Here it is 
joined by the Sharian Su from the west, and the two valleys 
form a great trough through which the caravan road from 
Erzerum to Persia runs. The united stream breaks through the 
mountains to the south, and, receiving on its way the Patnotz 
Su (left) and the Khinis Su (right), flows south-west, west and 
south, through the rich plain of Bulanik to the plain of Mush. 
Here it is joined by the Kara Su {Telehoas)^ which, rising near 
Lake Van, runs post Miish and waters the plain. The river now 
runs W.S.W. through a deep rocky gorge, in which it receives 
the Gunig Su (right), to Palu (where there are cuneiform inscrip- 
tions) ; and continues through more open country to its junction 
with the Frat Su. About 10 m. E.N.E. of Kharput the Murad is 
joined by its principal tributary, the Peri Su, which drains the 
wild mountain district, Dersim, that lies in the loop between the 
two arms. The Murad Su is of greater volume than the Frat, 
but its valley below Mush is contracted and followed by no great 
road. Below the junction of the two arms the Euphrates flows 
south-west past the lead mines of Keban Maden, where it is 120 
yds. wide, and is crossed by a ferry (altitude, 2425 ft.), on the 
Sivas-Kharput road. It then runs west, south and east round 
the rock-mass of Musher Dagh, and receives (right) the Kuru 
Chai, down which the Sivas-Malatia road runs, and the Tokhma 
Su, from Gorun (Gauraina) and Darende. At the ferry on the 
Malatia-Kharput road (cuneiform inscription) it flows eastwards 
in a valley about a quarter of a mile wide, but soon afterwards 
enters a remarkable gorge, and forces its way through Mount 
Taurus in a succession of rapids and cataracts. After running 
south-east through the grandest scenery, and closely approaching 
the source of the western Tigris, it turns south-west and leaves 
the mountains a few miles above Samsat {Samosata \ altitude, 
1500 ft.X The general direction of the great gorges of the 
Euphrates, Pyramus (Jihun) and Sams (Sihun) seems to indicate 
that their formation was primarily due to the same terrestrial 
movements that produced the Jordan- Araba depression to the 
south. The length of the Frat is about 275 m. ; of the Murad, 
415 m. j and of the Euphrates from the junction to Samsat, 
115 m. 

Middle Division.— The middle division, which extends from 
Samsat to Hit, is about 720 m«long. In this part of its course 
the Euphrates runs through an open, treeless and sparsely peopled 
country, in a valley a few miles wide, which it has eroded in 
the rocky surface. The valley bed is more or less covered with 
alluvial soil, and cultivated in places by artificial irrigation. 
The method of this irrigation is peculiar. Three or four piers or 
sometimes bridges of masonry are mn out into the bed of the 
river, frequently from both sides at once, raising the level of the 
stream and thus giving a water power sufficient to turn the 
gigantic wheel or wheels, sometimes almost 40 ft. in diameter, 
which lift the water to a trough at the top of the dam, whence it is 
distributed amohg the gardens and melon patches, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, liquorice and durra fields, between the immediate bed 
of the river and the rocky hanks which shut it out from the desert. 
The wheels, called naoura, are of the most primitive construction, 
made of rough branches of trees, with palm leaf paddles, rude clay 
vessels being slung on the outer edge to catch the water, of which 
they raise a prodigious amount, only a comparatively small part 
of which, however, is poured into the aqueducts on top of the 
dams. These ktter are exceedingly picturesque, often consisting 
of a scries of well-built Gpthic arches, and give a peculiar char- 
acter to the scenery j but they are also great impediments to 
na^dgation. In some parts of the river 300 naouras have been 


counted within a space of 130 m., but of late years many have 
fallen into decay. By far the larger part of the valley is quite 
uncultivated, and much of it is occupied by tamarisk jungles, 
the home of countless wild pigs. Where the valley is still 
cultivated, the jerd, a skin rais^ by oxen, is gradually being 
substituted for the naoura, no more of the latter being con- 
structed to take the place of those which fall into decay. 

In this part of its course the rocky sides of the valley, which 
sometimes closely approach the river, are composed of marls 
and gypsum, with occasional selenite, overlaid with sandstone, 
with a topping of breccia or conglomerate, and rise at places 
to a height of 200 ft. or more. At one point, however, 26 m. 
above Deir, where lie the ruins of Halebiya, the river breaks 
through a basaltic dike, el-Hamme, some 30b to 500 ft. high. 

On either side of the river valley a steppe-like desert, covered 
in the spring with verdure, the rest of the year barren and brown, 
stretches away as far as the eye can see. Anciently the country 
on both sides of the Euphrates was habitable as far as the river 
Khabur ; at the present time it is all desert from Birejik down- 
ward, the camping ground of Bedouin Arabs, the great tribe of 
Anazch occupying esh-Shdm, the right bank, and the Shammar 
the left bank, Mesopotamia of the Romans, now called el- 
Jezireh or the island. To these the semi-sedentary Arabs who 
sparsely cultivate the river valley, dwelling sometimes in huts, 
sometimes in caves, pay a tribute, called kubbe, or brotherhood, ^ 
as do also the riverain towns and villages, except perhaps the 
very largest. The Turkish government also levies taxes on the 
inhabitants of the river v^ley, and for this purpose, and to 
maintain a caravan route from the Mediterranean coast to 
Bagdad, maintains stations of a few zaptiehs or f^ens d'armes, 
at intervals of about 8 hours (caravan time), occupying in general 
the stations of the old Persian p)ost road. The only riverain 
towns of any importance on this stretch of the river to-day are 
Samsat, Birejik, Deir, ‘Ana and Hit. 

In early times the Euphrates was important as a boundary* 

It was the theoretical eastern limit of the Jewish kingdom ; 
for a long time it separated Assyria from the Khita or Hittites ; 
it divided the eastern from the western satrapies of Persia (Ezra 
iv. 17 ; Neh. ii. 7) ; and it was at several periods the boundary 
of the Roman empire. Until the advent of the nomads from 
central Asia, and the devastation of Mesopotamia and the 
opposite Syrian shore of the river, there were many flourishing 
cities along its course, the ruins of which, representing all periods, 
still dot its banks . SamsSt itself represents the ancient Samosata, 
the capital of the Seleucid kings of Coipmagene (Kumukh of 
the Assyrian inscriptions), and here the Persian Royal Road 
from Sardis to Susa is supposed to have crossed tlie river. Below 
Samsat the river runs S.W. to Rum-Kaleh, or “ castle of the 
Romans (Armenian, Hrhomgla). At this point was another 
passage of the river, defended by the castle which gives its name 
to the spot, and which stands on a high hill overhanging the 
right bank, its base washed by an abundant stream, the Sanjeh 
(Gr. 2 tyyas), which enters the Euphrates on the west. From 
this point the river runs rather east of south for about 25 m. 
past Khalfat (ferry) to Birejik or Bir, the ancient Birtha, where 
it is only no m. from the Mediterranean, the bed of the river 
being 628^ ft. above that sea. This was the Apamea-Zeugma, 
where the high road from east to west crossed the river, and it is 
still one of the most frequented of all tho passages into Meso- 
potamia, being the regular caravan route from Iskanderun and 
Aleppo to Urfa, Diarbekr and Mosul. From Birejik the river 
runs sluggishly, first a little to the east, then a little to the west 
of south, over a sandy or pebbly bed, past Jerablus ( ? Europus, 
Carchemish, the ancient Hittite capital), near which the Sajur 
(Sagura ; Sangar of the Assyrian inscriptions) enters from the 
west, to Meskene, 2 m. southward of which are the ruins of 
Barbalissus (Arab. Bdis), the former port of Aleppo, now, owing 
to changes in the bed, some distance from the water. Six miles 
below tfc the ruins of Karat Dibse mark the site of the ancient 
Thapsacus (Tipksah of 1 Kings iv. 24), the most important 
passage of the middle Euphrates, wh^e both Cyrus, on his 
expeefition against his brother, and Alexander the Great crossed 
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bear a cap-like outgrowth or caruncle^ which persists in the seed 
(well shown in castor oil, fig. 3). 

As the stamens and pistil arc borne by different flowers, 
cross-fertilization is necessary. In Meremdis and others with 
inconspicuous flowers pollination is effected by the wind, but 
in many cases insects arc attracted to the flower by the highly- 
coloured bracts, as in many Euphorbias and Ddechampia, or 
by the coloured calyx as in Mamhot ; the presence of honey is 
also frequently an attraction, as in the honey-glands on the 
bracts of the cyathium of Euphorbia. Tlie fruit is generally a 
capsule which splits into three divisions {cocci), separating from 
the central column, and splitting lengthwise into two valves. 
In the mancinil {Hippomane mancinella) of Central America 
the fruit is a drupe like a plum, and in some genera berries occur. 
In the sandbox tree {llura crepitans) of tropical America the 
ovary consists of numerous carpels, and forms when mature a 
capsule which splits v;ith great violence and a loud report into a 
number of woody cocci. The seeds contain abundant endosperm 
and a large straight or bent embryo. 

Several members of the order are of economic importance. 



From Bentliry and Trimen's Mtdidnal Plants^ by permission of J. & A Churchill. 

Fig. 3. —Castor Oil {Ricinus rommunn). End of shoot with flower- 
spiko ; about ^ nut. sufe. 

1. .Section of male flower, about 4. Seed. 

nat. {,ize. 5 and 6. Vertical and transverse 

2. Group of stamens. sections of seed showing 

3. Fruit. emiiryo in piosition. 

Manihot utilissima, manioc or cassava {q.v.\ is one of the most 
important tropical food-plants, its thick tuberous root being 
rich in starch ; it is the source of Brazilian arrowroot. Caout- 
chouc or india-rubber is obtained from species of Hevea, Mabea, 
Manihot and Sapium, Castor oil (y.r.) is obtained from the 
seeds of Ricinus commuttis. The seeds of Aleurites moluccana 
and Sapium sebiferum also yield oil. Kesin is obtained from 
species of Croton and Euphorbia. Many of the species are 
poisonous ; e.g. the South African Toxicodendron is one of 
the most poisonous plants known. Many, such as Euphorbia, 
Mercurialis, Croton, Jairopha, Tragia, have been, or still arc, 
used as medicines. Species of Codiaeum {q.v.), Croton, Euphorbia, 
Phyllanthus, Jatropha and others are used as ornamental plants 
in gardens. » 

The box {Buxus) and a few allied genera which were formerly 
included in Euphorbiaceae are now generally regarded as 
forming a distinct order — Buxaceae, differing from Euphor- 
biaceae in the position of the ovule in the ovary-chamber and in 
the manner of splitting of the fruit. 

lUPHaRBIUM, an acrid dull-yellow or brown resin, consisting 
of the concreted milky joi(#of several species of Euphorbia, 
cactus-like perennial plants indigenous to Morocco. It dissolves 
in alcohol, ether ano turpentine ; in water it is only aliglttly 
soluble. It consists of two or move resins and a substance 
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euphorbone, Cj^Hj^O or C^Hg^O. Pliny states that the name of 
the drug was given to it in honour of Euphorbus, the physician 
of Juba II., king of Mauretania. Jn former times euphorbium 
was valued in medicine for its drastic, purgative and emetic 
properties. , 

1 UPH 0 RBU 8 » son of Panthous, one of the bravest of the 
Trojan heroes, slain by Mcnelaus (//Vod, xvii. 1-60). Pythagoras, 
in support of bis doctrine of the transmigration of soub, declared 
that he bad once been this Euphorbus, whose shield, bung up 
in the temple of Argos by Menelaus, he claimed as his own 
(Horace, Odes, i. e8. ii ; Diog. Laert. viii. 1). 

EUPHORION, Greek poet and grammarian, born at Chalcis in 
Euboea about 275 b.c. He spent much of his life in Athens, 
where he amassed great wealth. About 221 he was invited by 
Antiochus the Great to the court of Syria. He assisted in the 
formation of the royal library at Antioch, of which he held the 
post of librarian till his death. He wrote mythological epics, 
amatory elegies, epigrams gnd a satirical poem (A pal, “ curses ”) 
after the manner of the Ibis of Callimachus. Prose works on 
antiquities and history ere also attributed to him. Like Lyco- 
phron, he was fond of using archaic and obsolete expressions, 
and the erudite character of his allusions rendered his language 
very obscure. His elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans ; 
they were imitated or translated by Cornelius Gallus and also 
by the emperor Tiberius. 

Fragniciiis in Meincko, ** De Euphorionis Chalcidonsis vita et 
scriptis,” in his Analecta AUxandrina (1843); for a recently dis- 
covered fragment of about 30 lines see Berliner Klassikertexte, v. i 
(1907). 

EUPHRANOR, of Corinth (middle of the 4th century b.c.), 
the only Greek artist who excelled both as a sculptor and as 
a painter. In Pliny we have lists of his works ; among the paint- 
ings, a cavalry battle, a Theseus, and the feigned madness 
of Odysseus ; among the statues, Paris, Leto with her children 
Apollo and Artemis, Philip and Alexander in chariots. Un- 
fortunately we are unable among existing statues to identify 
any which arc copies from works of Euphranor (but sec a series 
of attributions by Six in Jahrbuch, 1909, 7 foil.). He appears 
to have resembled his contemporary Lysippus, notably in the 
attention he paid to symmetry, in his preference for bodily 
forms slighter than those usual in earlier art, and in his love of 
heroic suDjects. He wrote a treatise on proportions. 

EUPHRATES (Babylon. Purattu, Heb. Perath, Arab. Frdt or 
j Furdt, Old Pers. Ufratu, Gr. Ev^arya), the largest river of 
I western Asia. It may be divided into three divisions, upper, 
lower and middle, each of which is distinguished by special 
physical features, and has played a conspicuous part in the 
world’s history, retaining to the present day monumental 
evidence of the races who have lined its bonks. 

Upper Dwisipn.— The upper JEuphrates consists of two arms, 
which, rising on the Armenian plateau, and flowing west in long 
shallow valleys parallel to Mount Taurus, eventu^ly unite and 
force their way southward through that range to the level of 
Mesopotamia. The northern or western and shorter arm, called 
by the Turks Kara wSu, “ black water,” or Frat Su (Armenian, 
Ephrut or Yephrdt ; Arab. Nahr el- Furdt or Frdi), well known to 
occidentalists as the Euphrates, from its having been the boundary 
of the Roman empire, is regarded also by Orientals as the main 
stream. It rises in the Dumlu Dagh, N.N.W. of Erzerum, in a 
large circular pool (altitude, 8625 which is venerat^ by 
Armenians and Moslems, and flows south-east to the plain 
of Erzerum (5750 ft.). Thence it continues through a narrow 
valley W.S.W. to Erzingan (3900 ft.), receiving cn its way the 
Ovajik Su (right), the Tuzla Su (left), and the Mcrjan and Chan- 
duklu (right). Below Erzingan the Frat flows south-west through 
a rocky gorge to KemaJlh {Kamacha ; Aimenian, Ganrnkh), where 
it is crossed by a bridge and receives the Kumur Su (right). 
At Avshin it enters a canon, with walls over looo ft. high, 
which extends to the bridge at Pingan, and lower down it is 
joined from the west by theCbnlta Iinnak (Lycus ; Arab. Liikiya), 
on which stands Divrik (Tephrike). Thm, entwng a deep 
gorge with lofty rock walls and msgnificent spenery, it runs 
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called the Khandak Sahur or Sapor’s trench/’ being ascribed 
to the Sassanian king^ Shapur I. Dholahtaf, but is now known as 
the Cherra-Saadeh^ and is in the popular tradition said to have 
been excavated by a man from Basra at the behest of a woman 
of Hit whom he desired to make hist»wife. How early this work 
was begun is not clear, but it would appear to have been at least 
largely reconstructed in the time of the great Nebuchadrezz^ar. 
The next important canal, the Dujayl (Dujail), left the Euphrates 
on the left, about a league above Ramadiya (Ar’Rabb), and 
flowed into the Tigris between Ukbara and Bagdad. The *Isa, 
which is largely identical with the modern Sakhlawiya, left the 
Euphrates a little below Anbar (Perixabora) and joined the Tigris 
at Bagdad. This canal still carries water and was navigable for 
steamboats until about 1875. Sansar, the modern Abu-Ghurayb, 
leaves the Euphrates three leagues lower down and enters the 
Tigris between Bagdad and Ctesiphon. The Nahr Malk or 
royal river, modem Radhwaniya, leaves the Euphrates five 
leagues below this and joins the Tigris three leagues below 
Ctesiphon ; while the Kutha, modem Habl-Ibrahim, leaving 
the Euphrates three leagues below the Malk joins the Tigris 
ten leagues below Ctesiphon. In the time of the Arabs these 
were the chief canals, and the cuts from the main channels of the 
Nahr Tsa, Nahr Sarsar, Nahr Malk (or Nahr Malcha), and Nahr 
Kutha, reticulating the entire country between the rivers, con- 
verted it into a continuous and luxuriant garden. 

) ust below Mussmb there has been for all ages a great bifurca- 
tion of the river. The right arm was the original bed, and the 
left arm, on which Babylon was built, the artificial deviation, 
iis is clear from the cuneiform inscriptions. In the time of 
Alexander the nomenclature was reversed, the right arm being 
known as Pallacopas. Under the Arabs the old designation 
again prevailed and the Euphrates is always described by the 
Arabian geographers as the river which flows direct to Kufa, 
while the present stream, passing along the ruins of Babylon to 
Hillah and Diwanieh, has been universally known as the Nahr 
Sura. Occidental geographers, however, have followed the Greek 
use, and so to-day we call the river of Babylon or Nahr Sura the 
Euphrates and the older westerly channel the Hindieh canal. 
At the present time the preservation of the embankments about 
the point of bifurcation demands the constant care of the Bagdad 
government. Tlie object is to allow sufficient water to drain 
off to the westward for the due irrigation of the land, while the 
Hillah bed still retains the main volume of the stream, and is 
navigable to the sea. But it frequently happens that the dam 
at the head of the Hindieh is carried away, and, a free channel 
being thus opened for the waters of the river to the westward, 
the Hillah bed shoals to 2 or 3. ft., or even dries up alto- 
gether, while the country to the west of the river is turned into 
lakes and swamps. Below the bifurcation the river of Babylon 
was again divided into several streams, and indeed the most 
famous of all the ancient canals was the Arakhat (Archous of the 
Greeks and Serrai and Nil of the Arabs), which left that river 
just above Ba.bylon and ran due east to the Tigris, irrigating all 
the central part of the Jezireh, and sending down a branch 
through Nippur and Erech to rejoin the Euphrates a little above 
the modem Nasrieh. The Narss, also, the modem Daghara, 
which is still navigable to Nippur and beyond, left the Sura a 
little below Hillah ; and at the present day another large canal, 
the Kehr, branches oi! near Diwanieh. It is easy to distinguish 
the great primitive watercourses from the latend ducts which 
they fed, the latter being almost without banks and merely 
traceable by the winding curves of the layers of alluvium in the 
bed, while the former are hedged in by high banks of mud, 
heaped up during centuries of dredging;. 

Not a hundredth part of the old irrigation system is now 
in working order. A few of the moutha^of the smaller canals 
are kept open so as to receive a limited supply of water at the 
rise of the river in May, which then distributes itself over the 
lower lying lands in the interior, almost without labour on the 
part of the cultivators, giving birth in such localities to the most 
abundant crops, but 1^ far the larger portion of the region 
between the rivers is at present an arid howling wilderness 
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dotted with tels or ruin-heaps, strewn in the most part with 
broken pottery, the evidence of former habitation, and bearing 
nothing but the camel-thom, the wild caper, the colocynth-applc, 
wormwood and other weeds of the desert. The swamps are full 
of huge reeds, bordered with tamarisk jungles, and in its lower 
reaches, where the water stretches out into great marshes, the 
river is clogged with a growth of a^ostis. To obtain a correct* 
idea of this region it must be borne in mind also that the course 
of the river and the features of the country on both banks are 
subject to constant fluctuation. The Hindieh amal and the 
mam stream, the ancient Sura, rejoin one another at Samawa. 
Down to this point, the bed of the Euphrates being higher than 
that of the Tigris, the canals run from the former to the latter, 
but below this the situation is reversed. At Nasrieh the Shatt- 
el-Hai, at one time the bed of the Tigris, and still navigable 
during the greater part of the year, joins the Euphrates. From 
this point downward, and to some extent above this as far as 
Samawa, the river forms a succession of reedy lagoons of the most 
hopeless character, the Paludes Chaldaici of antiquity, el Batihflt 
of the Arabs. Along this part of its course the river is apt to 
be choked with reeds and, except where bordered by lines of 
palm trees, the channel loses itself in lakes and swamps. The 
inhabitants of this region are wild and inhospitable and utterly 
beyond the control of the Turkish authorities, and navigation ^ 
of the river between Korna and Suk-esh-Sheiukh is unsafe owing 
to the attacks of armed pirates. From Garmat Ali, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates at present unite,' under the title of Shatt- 
el-Arab, the river sweeps on to Basra, 1000 yds. in width and 
from 3 to 5 fathoms deep, navigable for steamers of good size. 
From Koma to Basra the banks of the river are well cultivated 
and the date groves almost continuous ; indeed this is the 
greatest date-producing region of the world. Twenty-five miles 
lielow Basra the river Karun from Shushter and Dizful throws 
off an arm, which seems to be artificial, into the Euphrates. 
This arm is named the Haffar, and at the confluence is situated 
the Persian town of Muhamrah, a place most conveniently located 
for trade. In this vicinity was situated, at the time of the 
Christian era, the Parthian city of Spasini-Charax, which was 
succeeded by BahmanArdashir(BawwArV) under the Sassanians, 
and by Moharzi under the Arabs. The left bank of the river 
from this point belongs to Persia. It consists of an island . 
named Abbadan, about 45 m. long, formed by alluvial deposits 
during the last fifteen centuries. (For the character of this 
alluvium and its rate of deposit .see Irak.) 

Even more than the upper and middle Euphrates the lower 
Euphrates, from Hit downward, abounds in ruins of ancient 
towns and cities, from the earliest prehistoric period onward 
to the close of the Caliphate (see Irak). The fact also that many 
of the most ancient of these ruins, like Ur, Lagash (Sirpurla), 
Larsa, Erech, Nippur, Sippara and Babylon, were situated on 
the banks of the great canals would indicate that the control 
of the waters of the rivers by a system of canalization and 
irrigation was one of the first achievements of civilization. 
This ancient system of canalization was inherited from the 
Persians (who, in turn, inherited it from their predecessors), 
by the Arabs, who long maintained it in working order, and 
the astonishing fertility and consequent prosperity of the countr}^ 
watered by the Euphrates, its tributaries and its canals, is noticed 
by all ancient wnters. The land itself, ah alluvial deposit, is 
very fruitful. Wheat and the date palm seem to have been 
indigenous, and the latter is still one of the chief productions 
of the country, but in later years rice h& taken the place of wheat 
as the staff of life. The decline of the country dates from the 
appearance of Turkish nomads in the izth century ; its ruin was 
completed by the Shammar Arabs in the 17th century ; but, if 
the ancient system of irrigation were restored, sufficient grain 
could be grown to alter the conditions of the wheat supply of 
the world. At the present time, instead of the innumerable 

1 The confluence for about 500 years was at Koma, over 30 m. 
higher up. Sir W. Willcocks discovered (1909) that from Suk-esh- 
Sheiukh the Euphrates had formed a new channel through the 
marshes. (See Journal, Jan. 1910.) 
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cities of former days, there is a succession of small towns along 
the course of the river-nRamadiya, Fcluja, Mussaib, Hillah, 
Diwanieh, Samawa, el-Khudr (an ancient daphne or sacred 
grove, 31° 11' 58" N., 76° 6 ' 9" the only one anywhere which 
preserves to this day its ancient charter of the inviolability of 
all life within its precincts), Nasrieh and Suk‘esh-Sheiukh— by 
means of which the Turkish government controls the river and 
levies taxes on a small part of the adjacent territory. At such 
settlements the river is lined with gardens and plantations of 
palms. The greater part of the region, however, even along 
the river shores, is inhabited only by roaming Bedouin or half- 
savage Ma*dan Arabs (sec Irak). 

The length of the Euphrates from its source at 
Diadin to the sea is about 1800 m., and its fall during the last 
1200 m. about 10 in.s. per mile. The river begins to rise in the 
end of March and attams its greatest height between the 21st 
and the 28th of May. It is lowest in November, and rocks, 
shallows, and the remains of old dams then render it almost 
unnavigable. In antiquity, however, it was evidently in use 
for the transportation of merchandise and even of armies. 
Boats built in Syrian ports were placed on the Euphrates by 
Sennacherib and Alexander, and Herodotus states (i. 185) that 
in his day the river was a frequented route followed by merchants 
on their way from the Meditertanean to Babylon. As the most 
direct line of transit between the Mediterranean and the Persi^ 
Gulf, offering an alternative means of communication with India 
not greatly inferior to the Egyptian route, the Euphrates route 
early attracted the attention of the British government. During 
the Napoleonic wars, indeed, and up to the time when the intro- 
duction of steam navigation rendered the Red Sea accessible 
at all seasons of the year, the political correspondence of the 
home and Indian governments usually passed by the Euphrates 
route. Various plans were suggested for the development of tlm 
route as a means of goods as well as postal conveyance, and in 
1835 Colonel F. R. Chesney was sent out at the head of an 
expedition with instructions to transport two steamers from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and, after putting them together 
at Birejik, to attempt the descent of the river to the sea. One 
of these steamers was lost in a squall during the passage down 
the river near ol- Irsi, but the other performed the voyage in 
safety and thus demonstrated the practicability of the downward 
navigation. Following on tliis first experiment, the East India 
Company, in 1841, proposed to mainUiin a permanent flotilla 
on the Tigris and Euplirates, and set two vessels, the “ Nitocris 
and the “ Nimrod,” under the command of Captain Campbell 
of the Indian navy, to attempt the ascent of the latter river. 
The experiment was so far successful that, with incredible 
difficulty, the two vessels did actually reach Meskene, but the 
result uf the expedition was to show that practically the river 
could not be used as a high-road of commerce, the continuous 
rapids and falls during the low stmson, caused mainly by the 
artificial obstructions of the irrigating dams, being insurmount- 
able by ordinary steam power, and the aid of hundreds of hands 
being thus required to drag the vessels up the stream at those 
points by main force, UiSer Midhat Pasha, governor-general 
of Bagdad from 1866 to 1871, an attempt was ma^ by the 
Turkish authorities to establish regular steam navigation on the 
Eupbiates. Midhat caused many of the dams to be destroyed 
and for some years occasional steamers were run between Meskene 
and Hillah in flood time, from April to August. But with the 
transfer of Midhat this feeble attempt at navigation was a^- 
doned. At Ae present Qme .the river is navigated by sailing 
craft of scMue size from Hit, downward. Above that point there 
is no navigation except by the native rafts (kelM), which descend 
the river and are broken up on arrival at their point of destination. 
There is, however, little travel of this sort on the Euphrates in 
comparison with the amount on the 'ngris. 

When it became "evident that, under present -conditi^s at 
ieast, the navigation of the middle Euphrates was impracticable, 
attention was turned, owing to the pwulSariy advantageous 
gj^mpUiml pd^^on of its valley, to schemfs^ for eonnectmg 
flie Mediterranean and Persian Guff by railway as on alternattve 


means of oommunication with India, and various surveys were 
made lor this purpose and various routes laid out. All these 
schemes, however, fell through either on the financial question, 
or on the unwiflingness of the I’urkish government to sanction 
any line not connected directly with Constantinople. With the 
acquisition of the Suez Canal, moreover, the value of this route 
fr9n! the British standpoint was so greatly diminished that 
the scheme, so far as England was concerned j was quite 
abandoned. (For further notice of the railway question see 
Bagdad.) 

BiBUoaRAPHY.— Con. F. R. Chesnoy, Euphrates Expedition (1850); 
W. F. Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria anti Babylonia (1838), and 
Personal Narrative of the Eut/r.rates Expedition (1888) ; A. H. 
Layard, Nineveh and Babylon (1853) ; W. K. hoHus, Chaldaea and 
Susiana (18 17 ) I Geo. Rawlinscn/i 9 ^jro^fcms, bk. 1', essay ix. (1862); 

A. Blunt, dedouin Tribes of the Euphrates (^873) ; Josef Cemik, 
Studien^ Expedition (1873); ,H. Kiepert, huinenf elder Babyloniens 
(1883); Eu. Sachau, Reise in Syrian u. Mesopotamien (1883), and 
Am Euphrat u. Tigris (1900); Guy Le Strange, " Description of 
Mesopotamia," in journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1891), and 
Baghdad under the Abbasid Caliphate (1901) ; J- F. Peters, Nippur 
(1897) : M. V. Oppenheim, Vom Mitteimeer xum Persiseken Golf 
^900) ; H. V. Geere, By Nile and Euphrates (1904) I Bacdt ker, 
Palestine and Syria (too6) ; Murray, Handbook to Asia Minot, At., 
section ili. (II. C. R. ; C. W. W. ; J. P. Pk.) 

ETJPHRONIUS, the most noted of the group of great vase- 
painters, who lived in Athens In the time of the Persian wars, and 
worked upon red-figured vases (see Grkek Art and Cera'MIcs). 
There is a monograph by W. Klein dealing with the artist. As all 
the great paintings of Greece have disappeared, we are obliged 
to trust to the designs on vases for our knowledge of Greek 
drawing and composition. Euphronitis is stiff and archaic in style, 
but his subjects are varied, his groupings original and striking, 
and his mastery of the line decided. In their way, the vases 
which he paintkl will hold their own in comparison with those 
I of any nation ; for simplicitj , truthfulness and charm they can 
scarcely be matched. 

EUPHROSYNB, the name of two Byzantine empresses. 

1. Euphrosvnk, a daughter of Constantine VI. Although 
she had taken a monastic vow she became the second wife of 
Michael II. (q-v.), a marriage which was practically forced upon 
her by Michael, who was anxious to strengthen his claims to the 
throne by an alliance with the last representative of the Isaurian 
dynasty, and secured the compliance of senate and patriarch 
with his desire. No issue was born of this union, and after the 
death of her husband and accession of her stepson Theophilus 
Euphrosyne again retired into a convent. 

2. Euphrosyne, the wife of Alexius III . {q-v.). After securing 
the election of her husband to the throne by wholesale bribery 
she virtually took the goverixnent into her hands and restored 
the waning influence of the monarchy over the nobles. In spite 
of her talent for government she went far to hasten the empire’s 
downfall by her unbounded extravagance, -and made the dynasty 
unpopular by her open profligacy, which went unpunished but 
for one short term of banishment. She followed her husband 
into exile in 1203 and died seven years later in Epirus. 

EUPHUISM, 'the peculiar mode of speaking and writing 
brought into fashion in England towards the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth by the vogue of the fashionable romance of EufhutSi 
published in 1578 by John Lyly. As early as 1570 Ascham in his 
Schwlmaster had said that “ Euphues ” (that is, a man well- 
endowed by nature, from the Gr. well, growth) is ‘'he that 

is apt by goodness of wit, and appliable by readiness of will, 
to learning, having all other qualities of the mind and parts of 
the body that must another day serve learning.” Lyly adopted 
this word as the name of the hero of his romance, and it is with 
him that the vogue of Euphuism began. John lyly^ ” always 
averse to the crabbed^ studies of logic and philosophy, and his 
genie being naturally ’-bent to the pleasant paths of poetry,” 
devoted himself exclusively to the service of the ladies, a thing 
absolutely unprecedented in Engli^ literature. He addressed 
himself to “ the gentlewomen of Ettglstnd,” and he had the 
audacity, in that grave age^ to say that he wtmld rather see 
his books “ lie shut in a lady’s caskert; than open in a scholar s 
study In order to attain this object, he set himself to 'create a 
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wiperfiilfc style in writing, and to illustrate this in his com- 
positions. He Undertook to produce a pleasurable literature for 
the bou^ir and the bower. Lyly was twenty-six when he pub- 
Itthed in 1579 the first part of Et 4 phues : ihe Anatomy of Wit ; 
a second part, entitled Euphues his England, appeared in 
1580. His object Was diametrically opposed to that of writers 
who had striven to instruct, reprove or edify their contdhipo- 
raries. Lyly, assuming ‘ that women only will read his book, 
says “ After dinner, you may overlook it to keep you from 
sleep, or if you be heavy to bring you asleep, for to work upon a 
full stomach is against physic, and therefore better were it to 
hold Euphuts in your hands, though you let him fall when you he 
willing to wink, than to sew in a closet and prick your fingers 
when you begin to read.” 

For a comprehension of the nature of Euphuism it is necessary 
to remember that the object of its invention was to attract and 
to disarm the ladies by means of an ingenious and playful style, 
of high artificiality, which should give them the idea that they 
were being entertained by an enthusiastic adorer, not instructed 
by a solemn pedagogue. For fifty years the romance of Euphues 
retained its astonishing popularity. As late as 1632 the publisher 
Edward Blount (1560 ?^r 632), recalling the earliest enthusiasm 
of the public, wrotje of John Lyly, “ Oblivion shall not so trample 
on a son of the Muses, and such a son as they called their darling. 
Our nation are in his debt for a new English which he taught 
them. Euphues and his Engla^td began first that language. 
All our ladies were then his scholars, and that beauty in Court, 
which could not parley Euphuism, was as little regarded, as 
she which, now there, speaks not French.’* Among those who 
applied themselves to this “ new English,” one of the most ardent 
was Queen Elizabeth herself, who has been styled by J. R. Green 

the'most affected and detestable of euphuists.” At the height 
of the popularity of this strange dialect, it was said by William 
Webbe, in his Discourse of English Poetry (1586), to consist in a 
combination of ‘‘ singular eloquence and bnive composition of 
apt words and sentences, in fit phrases, in pithy sentences, in 
gallant tropes, in flowing speech,” while a French poet of the 
some age calls Lyly a “ raffineur ” of the English speech ; another 
panegyrist describes him ns ** alter Tullius meaning that, in 
inventing Euphuism, he had introduced into English the refine- 
ments of a Ciceronian style. 

When wc put aside the.se excessive compliments, and no less 
the attacks from which the style suffered as soon as it began to 
go out of fashion, we are able to observe merits as well as faults 
in this very curious experiment. Plupbuism did not attempt to 
render the simplicity of nature. On the contrary, in order to 
secure refinement, it sought to be as affected, as artificial, as 
high-pitched as possible. Its most prominent feature was an 
incessant balancing of phrases in chains of antitheses, thus : — 
“ Though the tears of the harube salt, yet the tears of the boar 
be sweet, and though the tears of some women be counterfeit to 
deceive, yet the tears of many be current to tiy their love ” ; 
or this : — ” Reject it not because it proceedeth from one which 
hath been lewd, no more than ye would neglect the gold because 
it lieth in the dirty earth, or the pure wine for that it cometh 
(Hit of a homely presse, or the precious aetites which is 
found in the filthy nests of the eagle, or the precious gem dracon- 
iteSy that is ever taken out of the poisoned dragon.” This second 
excerpt, moreover, suggests another of the main characteristics 
of Euphuism, the incessant use, for purposes of ornament, of 
similes taken from fabulous records of zoology, or relating to 
mythical birds, fishes or minerals. This was a feature of the 
“ new English ” which was excessively admired, and copied 
with a senseless extravagance. Instances of it are found on 
every page nf Lyly *8 books, thus “ Although the worm 
enterfcth akhost into every wood, yet rfe eateth not the cedar- 
tree ; tlKnigh the stone cyUndrus at every thunderclap roll 
from the hill, yet the pure sleek stone mounteth at the noise ; 
though the rust fret the hardest steel, yet doth it not eat into the 
emerald ; though polypus change his hue, yet the salamander 
kefepeth his COl&ir ” ; and ao offi, infinitum,. That lady was 
considered Ihost profttSerrt h* eaphuism who could keep np 
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longest these chains of similes taken out of fabulous natural 
history. Alliteration was also a particular ornament of the 
euphuistic style, as : '' The bavin, tliough it bum bright, is but 
a blaze,” but the use of this artifice by Lyly himself was rarely 
exaggerated ; for instances of its excess we have rather to turn 
to his imitators. In the following passage the typical forms of 
Euphuism, in its pure and original conditions, are so combined 
and illustrated as to require no further commentary : Do we 
not commonly see that in painted pots is hidden the deadliest 
poison? that in the greenest grass is the greatiest serpent ? in 
the clearest water the ugliest toad ? Doth not experience teach 
us that in the most curious sepulchre are enclosed rotten bones ? 
that the cypress tree beareth a fair leaf, but no fruit ? that the 
ostrich carrieth fair feathers, but rank flesh ? ” — ^and so fordi. 
It will be noticed that these characteristics differ in many 
respects from the specimens of euphuism which are most familiar 
to a modern reader, namely the extravagant speech placed in the 
mouth of Sir Piercie Shafton in Sir Walter Scott’s romance of 
The Monastery, Scott modelled this character on what he called 
that ” forgotten and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable,” 
Lyly’s novel of Euphues, but he had not studied the original 
to sufficient purpose, and the bomlmstic ravings of Sir Piercie, 
who simply talks like a lunatic, have deceived many readers as 
to the reai characteristics of Euphuism. Scott betrays his own 
error when he says that “ the extravagance of Euphuism . . . 
predominates in the romances of Calprenede and Scuderi,” in 
which it is true that a tone of preposterous gallantry finds a 
language of its own, but that is not the language of Euphues. 
V\^t Sir Piercie Shafton talks is a mixture of the style of 
these French romances, with the ostentation of Sir Peopling 
Flutter and the extravagances of the Scotch translator of 
Rabelais. But these various sorts of pretentious eloquence have 
little or nothmg in common with the balanced and conceited 
style of Euphues. 

We find that the genuine sort of this kind of superfine conver- 
sation was originally caUed Euphues,” simply, as Overbury 
speaks of a man “ who speaks Euphues, not so gracefully as 
heartily.” The earliest instance of the word “Euphuism” 
which has been traced occurs in a letter, written by Gabriel 
Harvey in 1592, when he speaks of a man, who would be smart, 
as talking “ a little P'uphuism.” Dekker, in the GulVs Hornbook 
of 1609, uses the word as an adjective, and denounces “ iCuphuised 
gentlewomen.” When the practice was going out of fashion 
we find it thus .severely stigmatized by Michael Drayton, a poet 
who had little sympathy with the artificial refinement of Lyly. 
In an elegy, printed in 1627, Drayton refers to the merit of Sir 
Philip Sidney, who recalled English prose to sanity, and 

** did first n;duce 

Our tongue from Lyly’s writings then in use, 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 

Playing with words and idle similes, 

As th' English apes and very zanies be 
Of everything that they do hear and see, 

So imitating his ridiculous trick.s 

They spake and writ, all like mere lunatics.” 

This severe censure of Euphuism may serve to remind us that 
hasty critics have committed an error in supposing the Arcadia 
of Sidney to be composed in the fashionable jargon. That was 
certainly not the intention of the author, and in fact the pubhea- 
tion of the Arcadia, eleven years after thtat of Euphues, marks 
the beginning of the downMl of the popularity of the latter. 
Sidney’s prose, it is true, was extremely ornamented, but it was 
instinct with romantic fancy, and ih affected a chitalrow 1^ 
florid fulness which was artificial enough, but wbdfy fiistinct 
from riie more homely elegance of Euphuism as we have defined 
it. The publication of Arcadia was a severe blow to the 
Euphuists. Immediately the ladies b^gan to desert their former 
favourite, and the object at court became, as Ben Jonson 
noted, to “ observe as pure a phrase and use as choice figures 
in ordhmry conference as any be in the ArcadiaJ* But, in 
the meantime, Lyly had found in Greene, Lodge, Dickenson, 
Nicholas Breton and others enthuskstic disciples who had learned 
ah the formulas of Euphuism, and oould leiring them forth as 
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fluently and elegantly as he could himself. Nevertheless the 
trick wore out, with the taste that it had created, and by the 
close of the reign of James I. Euphuism had become a dead 
langu£^e. 

Critics have not failed to insist, on the other hand, that a 
species of Euphuism existed before Euphues was thought of. It 
* has been supposed that a translation of the familiar epistles, or, 
as they were called, the “ Golden Letters,” of a Spanish monk, 
Antonio de Guevara, led Lyly to conceive the extraordinary 
style which bears the name of his hero. Between 1574 and 1578 
Edward Hellowes (fl. 1550-1600) translated into a very extrava- 
gant English prose three of the works of Guevara. Earlier 
than this, in 1557, Sir Thomas North had published a version 
of the same Spanish writer’s Reloj de Principes (The Dial of 
Princes), a moral and philosophical romance which is not without 
a certain likeness in plan and language to Euphues, It is 
extremely difficult to know to what extent these translations, 
which were not strikingly unlike many other specimens of the 
ornamented English prose of their pieriod, can be said to be 
responsible for the production of Euphuism. At all events no 
one can doubt that it was Lyly who concentrated the peculiarities 
of mannerism, and who gave to it the stamp of his own remarkable 
talent. 

See Landmann, Der Eupkuismus (1881) ; Arbor's edition of 
^ Euphues (1869) ; R. W. Bund's Complete Works of Lyly (ii»o2) ; 
Hallam, Jusserand, S. Lee, passim. (E. G.) 

EUPION (Gr. c^, well, rtwr, fat), a hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
series, probably a pentane, discovered by K. Reichenbach 
in wood-tar. It is also formed in the destructive distillation of 
many substances, as wood, coal, caoutchouc, bones, rtsin and 
the fixed oils. It is a colourless, highly volatile and inflammable 
liquid, having at 20° C. a specific gravity of 0*65. 

EUPOLIS {c. 446-411 B.C.), Athenian poet of the Old Comedy, 
flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian War. Nothinjg 
whatever is known of his personal history. With regard to his 
death, he is said to have been thrown into the sea by Alcibiades, 
whom he had attacked in one of his plays, but it is more likely 
that he died fighting for his country. He is ranked by Horace 
{Sat. i. 4, i), along with Cratinus and Aristophanes, os the 
greatest writer of his sf:hool. With a lively and fertile fancy 
Eupolis combined a sound practical judgment ; he was reputed 
to equal Aristophanes in the elegance and purity of his diction, 
and Cratinus in his command of irony and sarcasm. Although 
he was at first on good terms with Aristophanes, their relations 
subsequently became strained, and they accused each other, 
in most virulent terms, of imitation and plagiarism. Of the 
17 plays attributed to Eupolis, with which he obtained the first 
prize seven times, only fragments remain. Of these the best 
known were : the Kolakes, in which he pilloried the spendthrift 
Callias, who wasted his substance on sophists and parasites ; 
Maricas, an attack on Hyperbolus, the successor of Cleon, 
under a fictitious name j the Bapiae, against Alcibiades and his 
clubs, at which profligate foreign rites were practised. Other 
objects of his attack were Socrates and Cimon. The Demoi 
and Poleis were political, dealing with the desperate condition 
of the state and with the allied (or tributary) cities. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum fragmental i. (1880). 

EUP 0 MPU 8 > the founder of the great school of painting 
which flourished in the 4th century at Sicyon in Greece. He 
was eclipsed by his successors, and is chiefly remembered for 
the advice whi^ he is said to have given to Lysippus to follow 
n ature rather than any master. 

BURAtlAlf,a term originally confined to India, where for 
upwards of half a century it was used to denote children bom 
of Hindu mothers and European (especially Portuguese) fathers. 
Following the geographical employment of the word Eurasia to 
describe the whole of the great land mass which is divided 
into the continents of Europe and Asia, Eurasian has come to be 
descriptive of any half-casteP born ol parents representing the 
races of the two continents. It has further an ethnological 
sense, A. H. Keabe {Ethnology, 1896) proposing to find in the 
Eurasian Steppe the true home of the primitive Aryan groups. 


Joseph Deniker {Anthropology, 1900) makes a Eurasian group 
to include such peoples (Ugrians, Turko-Tatars, &c.) as are 
represented in both continents. Giuseppe Seigi, in his Medi- 
terranean Race (London, 1901), uses Eurasiatic to denote that 
variety of man which “ brought with it into Europe (from Aiiia 
in the later Neolithic period) flexional languages of Aryan or 
Indd-European type.” 

'EURE, a department of north-western France, formed in 
1790 from a portion of the old province of Normandy, together 
with the countship of ^Ivreux and part of Perche. Pop. (1906) 
330,140. Area, 2330 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the department 
of Seine Inf^rieure, W. by Calvados, S*W. by Ome, S. by Eure-et- 
Loh, and E. by Seine-et-Oise and Oise, The territory of Eure, 
which nowhere exceeds 800 ft. in altitude, is broken up by its 
rivers into well-wooded plateaus with a general inclination 
from south to north. Forests cover about one-fifth of the 
department The Seine flows from S.E. to N.W. through the 
E. of the department, and after touching the frontier at two or 
three points forms near its mouth part of the northern boundary. 
All the rivers of the department flow into the Seine, — on the 
right bank the Andelle and the Epte, and on the left the ICure 
with its tributaries the Avre and the Iton, and the Rislc with 
its tributary the Charentonne. The Eure, from which the depart- 
ment takes its name, rises in Orne, and flowing through Eure-efc- 
Loir, falls into the Seine above Pont de I’Arche, after a course 
of 44 m. in the department. The Risle likewise rises in Ome, 
and flows generally northward to its mouth in the estuary of 
the Seine. The climate is mild, but moist and variable. The 
soil is for the most part clayey, resting on a bed of chalk, and is, 
in general, fertile and well tilled. The chief cereal cultivated 
is wheat ; oats, colza, flax and beetroot are also grown. There 
is a wide extent of pasturage, on which are reared a considerable 
number of cattle and sheep, and especially those horses of pure 
Norman breed for which the department has long been cele- 
brated. Fruit is very abundant, especially apples and pears, 
from which much cider and perry arc made. The mineral 
products of Eure include freestone, marl, lime and brick-clay. 
The chief industries are the spinning of cotton and wool, and the 
weaving, dyeing and printing of fabrics of different kinds. Brew- 
ing, flour-milling, distilling, turnery, cotton-bleaching, cider- 
making, metal-founding, tanning, and the manufacture of glass, 
paper, iron ware, nails, pins, wind-instruments, bricks and sugar 
are also g^ied on. Coal and raw materials for its industries 
are the chief imports of Eure ; its exports include cattle, poultry, 
eggs, butter, grain and manufactured goods. The department 
is served chiefly by the Western railway ; the Seine, Eure and 
Risle provide 87 m. of navigable waterway. Eure is divided into 
the following arrondissements (containing 36 cantons, 700 
communes) : — livreux, Louviers, Les Andelys, Bernay, and Pont- 
Audemer. Its capital is Evreu^ which is the seat of a bishopric 
of the ecclesiastical province of Rouen. The department belongs 
to the III. Army Corps and to the acad6mie (educational division) 
of Caen. Its court of appeal is at Rouen. 

£vreux, Les Andelys, Bernay, Louviers, Pont-Audemer, 
Vemeuil, Vernon and Gisors are the principal towns of the depart- 
ment. At Gaillon there are remains of a celebrated chateau of 
the archbishops of Rouen (see Louviers). Pont dc 1’ Arche has 
a fine Gothic church, with stained-glass windows of the i6th 
and 17th centuries ; the church of Tilli^res-sur-Arvre is a graceful 
specimen of the Renaissance style. The churches of Conches 
(15th or i6th century) and of Rugles (13th, 15th and i6th 
centuries), and the chateau of Beaumesnil (16th century) are 
also of architectural interest. 

EURE-ET-LOIR, an inland department of north-western 
France, formed in 1790 of portions of Orldanais and Normandy. 
Pop. (1906) 273,823. Area, 2293 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the 
department of Eure, W. by Ome and Sarthe, S. by Loir-et-Cher, 
S.E. by Loiret, and E. by Seine-et-Oise. The Perche in the south- 
west and the Thimerais in the north-west are districts of hills 
and valleys, woods, lakes and streams. The region of the east 
and south is a level and uniform es^MUise, consisti^ for the most 
part of the riverkss but fertile plain of ^uce, sometimes called 
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the ‘‘ granary of France/* The northern part of Eure-et-Loir is 
watered by the Eure, with its tributaries the V^gre, Blaise and 
Avre, a small western portion by the Huisne, and the south by the 
Loir with its tributaries the Conie and the Ozanne. The air is 
pure, the climate mild, dry and not subject to sudden changes. 
The soil consists, for the most part, either of clay intermixed 
with sand or of calcareous earth, and is on the whole fruitful. 
Agriculture is better conducted than in most of the departments 
of France, and the average yield per acre is greater. Cereals 
occupy half the surface, wheat and oats being chiefly cultivated. 
Among the other agricultural products are barley, hemp, 
flax and various vegetables, including good asparagus. Wine is 
not extensively produced, nor is it of the best (quality ; but in 
some parts, especially in the Perche, there is an abundant 
supply of apples, from which cider is made as the common drink 
of the inhabitants. The extensive meadows supply pasturage 
for a large number of cattle and sheep, and the horses raised in 
the Perche have a wide reputation as draught animals. Bee- 
farming is commonly prosecuted. The department produces 
lime, grindstones and brick-clay. The manufactures are not 
extensive ; but there are flour- and saw-mills, tanneries and 
leather- works, copper and iron foundries, starch-works, dye- 
works, distilleries, breweries and potteries ; and agricultural 
implements, cotton and woollen goods, and yam, hosiery, boots 
and shoes, sugar, felt hats and paper are made. Eure-et-Loir 
exports the products of its soil and live-stock ; its imports 
include coal, wine and wearing apparel. It is served by the rail- 
ways of the Western and the Orleans Companies and by those of 
the state, but it has no navigable waterways. The department 
1 ms Chartres for its capital, and is divided into the arrondisse- 
ments of Chartres, ChEteaudun, Dreux and Nogen t-lc-Rotrou 
(24 cantons and 426 communes). It forms the diocese of Chartres 
(province of Paris), and belongs to the academic (educational 
division) of Paris nnd the region of the IV, Army ('orps. Its 
court of appeal is at Paris. 

Chartres, Dreux, Chateaudun, Nogent-le-Rotron and Anet are 
the more noteworthy places in the department (y.t>.). At Bonneval 
the lunatic asylum occupies the 18th-century buildings of a 
former Benedictine abbey. The abbey church belonged to the 
13th centur)^, but only a gateway flanked by two massive 
towers is left. The ch&tcau of Maintenon dating from the 1 6th 
and 17th centuries was presented by Louis XIV. to Madame de 
Maintenon, by whom additions were made ; the aqueduct (17th 
century) in the park was designed to carry the water of the 
Eure to Versailles, but was not completed. There is a fine chateau 
of the late 15th century, restored in modem times, at Montigny- 
Ic-Gannelon, and another of the isfth, i6th and 17th centuries, 
at one time the property of Sully, at Villebon. St Lubin-des- 
Joncherets has a handsome church of the nth century, in which 
there are stained -glass windows dating from the i6th century. 

EUREKA, a city, port of entry, and the county seat of Hum- 
boldt county, California, U.S.A., on the E. shore of Humboldt 
Bay. Pop. (1880) 2639 ; (1890) 4858 ; (1900) 7327, of whom 
2035 were foreign born. It has a good harbour, greatly improved 
by the National government, and is connected with San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and other coast ports by steamship lines. In 1909 
a railway (the Northwestern Pacific), to connect Eureka with 
San Francisco, was under construction. The district owes its 
reputation as a health resort to its equable climate and to the 
protection afforded by the wide coast timber belt. Eureka is 
the principal point for the shipment of redwood lumber, and saw- 
millmg is carried on here on an enormous scale. Several short 
railways run from Eureka and Areata (pop. in 1900, 952) across 
the bay, into the forests, and bring lumber to the mills, most of 
which are in or near Eureka. Humboldt ^ounty was organized 
in 1853. Eureka was then already the centre of an important 
lumber trade, principally in spars. It was incorporated in 1856, 
displacing Union (now Areata) as the county-seat in the same 
year. 

EUREKA SPRINGS, a city and health resort, one of the county- 
seats — Benyville being the other — of Carroll county, in the 
extreme north-western part of Arkansas, U.S.A., in the Ozark 


uplift, 1800 ft. above the sea-level. Pop. (1890) 3706 ; (1900) 
3572, of whom 142 were of negro descent. There is a transient 
population of thousands of visitors during the year. The city is 
built picturesquely on the sides of a gulch, down which runs the 
Missouri & North Arkansas railway. A creek running through 
the city empties into the White river, only a few miles distant. ., 
The surrounding country varies in character from mountains 
to rolling prairie. The encircling hills are laden with a covering 
of pine. I'he normal mean temperature for the year is about 
59® F. (42® F. in winter, 61® F. in spring, 75® F. in summer, and 
58° F. in autumn), the average rainfall, about 33 in. The 
atmosphere is dry and clear. Apart from its share in the agri- 
cultural interests of the surrounding region, — devoted mainly to 
Indian com, small grains and fruits, — ^the entire economy of 
Eureka Springs centres in its medicinal springs, more than forty 
of which, lying within the corporate limits, are held in trust by 
the city for the free use of the public. The temf)erature of the 
springs varies from about 57® F. to 64® F, Each gallon of their 
waters contains about 28*5 cub. in. of gaseous matter and from 
6 to 9 grains of solids held in solution. The city waterworks 
are owned by the municipality. The springs have been exploited 
since 1879, when the first settlement was made. The city was 
chartered in 1880. 

EURIPIDES (480-406 B.C.), the great Greek dramatic poet, 
was born in 480 b.c., on the very day, according to the legend, 
of the Greek victory at Salamis, where his Athenian parents 
had taken refuge ; and a whimsical fancy has even suggested 
that his name — son of Euripus — was meant to commemorate 
the first check of the Persian fleet at Artemisium. His father 
Mnesarchus was at least able to give him a liberal education ; 
it was a favourite taunt with the comic poets that his mother 
Clito had been a herb-seller — a quaint instance of the tone which 
public satire could then adopt with plausible effect. At first he 
was intended, we are told, for the profession of an athlete, — 
a calling of which he has recorded his opinion with something 
like the courage of Xenophanes. He seems also to have essayed 
painting ; but at flve-and-twenty he brought out his first play, 
the Peliadesy and thenceforth he was a tragic poet. At thirty- 
nine he gained the first prize, and in his career of about fifty 
years he gained it only five times in all. This fact is perfectly 
consistent with his unquestionably great and growing popularity 
in his own day. Throughout life he had to compete with 
Sophocles, and with other poets who represented tragedy of the 
type consecrated by tradition. The hostile criticism of Aristo- 
phanes was witty ; and, moreover, it Was true, granting the 
premise from which Aristophanes starts, that the tragedy of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles is the only right model. Its unfairness, 
often extreme, consists in ignoring the changing conditions of 
public feeling and taste, and the possibilities, changed accord- 
ingly, of an art which could exist only by continuing to plea.se 
large audiences. 1 1 has usually been supposed that the unsparing 
derision of the comic poets contributed not a little to make the 
life of Euripides at Athens uncomfortable ; and there is certainly 
one passage in a fragment of the Melanippe (Nauck, Frag., 495), 
which would apply well enough to his persecutors : — 
dySpufi' Si iroWol toD yiXurrot oOyeKa 
dffKoOari x(t/)(ras KtprSfiovs' iyCi) Si viot 
fUffQ yeiioiovf, ohiyts croipu^v iripi 
dxdXiy* ffrdfMra. 

(To raise vain laughter, many exercise 
The arts of satire ; but my spirit loathes 
These mockers whose unbridled mockery 
Invades grave themes.) ^ 

The infidelity of two wives in succession is alleged to explain 
the poet*s tone in reference to the majority of their sex, and to 
complete the picture of an uneasy private life. He appears to 
have been repelled by the Athenian democracy, os it tended to 
become less the rule of the people than of the mob. Thoroughly 
the son of his day in intellectual matters, he shrank from the 
coarser aspects of its political and social life. His best word is 
for the small farmer (awoupyos), who does not often come to 
town, or soil his rustic honesty by contact with the crowd of the 
market-place. 
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About 409 B.c, Euripides left Athens, and after a residence in 
the Thessalian Magnesia repaired, on the invitation of King 
Archelaus, to the Macedonian court, where Greeks of distinction 
were always welcome. In his Atchdom Euripides celebrated 
that legendary son of Temcnus, and head of the I^mcnid dynasty, 
who had founded Aegac ; and in one of the meagre fragments he 
evidently alludes to the beneficent energy of his royal host in 
opening up the wild land of the North. It was at Pella, too, 
that Euripides composed or completed, and perhaps produced, 
the Bacchae, Jealous courtiers, we are told, contrived to have 
him attacked and killed by savage dogs. It is odd that the fate of 
Actaeon should be ascribed, by legend, to two distinguished 
Greek writers, Euripides and Lucian ; though in the former case 
at least the fate ha.s not such appropriatene.ss as the Byzantine 
biographer discovers ir^^the latter, on the ground that its victim 

had waxed rabid agamst the truth.” The death of Euripides, 
whatever its manner, occurred in 406 b.c., when he was seventy- 
four. Sophocles followed him in a few months, but not before 
he had been able to honour the memory of his younger rival by 
causing his actors to appear with less than the full costume of 
the Dionysiac festival. Soon afterwards, in the Frogs, Aristo- 
phanes pronounced the epitaph of Attic comedy on Attic tragedy. 

The historical interest of such a life as that of Euripides 
consists in the very fact that its external record is so scanty 
— that, unlike Aeschylus or Sophocles, he had no place in the 
public action of his time, but dwelt apart as a student and a 
thinker. He has made his Medea speak of those who, through 
following quiet paths, have incurred the reproach of apathy 
Undoubtedly enough of the old feeling for civic life 
remained to create a prejudice against one who held aloof from 
the affairs of the city. Quietness {aTfxiy^ioiTvvn)), in this sense, 
was still regarded as akin to indolence Yet here we see 

how truly Euripides was the precursor of that near future which, 
at Athens, saw the more complete divergence of society from the 
state. 

In an age which is not yet ripe for reflection or for the subtle 
analysis of character, people are content to express in general 
types those primary facts of human nature which strike every 
one. Achilles will stand well enough for the young chivalrous 
warrior, Odysseus for the man of resource and endurance. In 
the case of the Greeks, these types had not merely an artistic 
and a moral interest ; they had, further, a religious interest, 
because tlie Greeks believed that the epic heroes, sprung from the 
gods, .were their own ancestors. Greek tragedy arose when the 
choral worship of Dionysus, the god of physical rapture, had 
engrafted upon it a dialogue between actors who repre.sented 
some persons of the legends consecrated by this faith. The 
dramatist was accordingly obliged to refrain from multiplying 
those minute touches which, by individualizing the characters 
too highly, would detract from their general value as types in 
which all Hellenic humanity could recognize its own image 
glorified and raised a step nearer to the immortal gods. Tlii.s 
necessity was further enforced by the existence of the chorus, the 
original element of the drama, and the very essence of its nature 
as an act of Dionysiac worship. Those utterances of the chorus, 
which to the modern sense arc so often platitudes, were not 
so to the Greeks, just because the moral issues of tragedy were 
felt to have the same typical generality as these comments 
themselves. 

An unerring instinct keeps both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
withm the limits imposed by this law. Euripides was only 
fifteen years younger than Sophocles, But, when Euripides 
began to write, it must have been clear to any man of his genius 
and culture that, though an astablished prestige might be main- 
tained, a new poet who sought to construct tragedy on the old 
basis would be building on sand. For, first, the popular religion 
itaelf— the very foun^tion of tragedy'— had l:)e€n undermiiied. 
Secondly, scepticism had ^un to he busy with the legends 
which that religion constated. Neither gods nor heroes com- 
manded all the old unquestioning faith* Lastly, an increasing 
number of the audience in the theatre begau to be destitute of 
the training, musical and poetical, which had prepared an earlier 


generation to enjoy the chaste and placid , grandeur of ideal 
tragedy. 

Euripides made a splendid effort to maintain the place of 
tragedy in the spiritual life of Athens by modifying fts interests 
in the sense which his own generation required. Could not the 
herojc persons still excite interest if they were made more real,— 
if,^ in them, the passions and sorrows of every-day life were 
portrayed with greater vividness and directness ? And might 
not the less cultivated part of the audience at least enjoy a 
thrilling plot, especially if taken from the home-legends of 
Attica ? Euripides became the virtual founder of the romantic 
drama. In so far as his work fails, the failure is one which 
probably no artistic tact could then have wholly avoided. 
The frame within which he had to work was one which could 
not be stretched to his plan. The chorus, the masks, the narrow 
stage, the conventional costumes, the slender opportunities for 
change of scenery, were so many fixed obstacles to the free 
development of tragedy in the new direction. But no man of 
his time could have broken free from these traditions; in 
attempting to do so he must have wrecked either his fame or his 
art. It IS not the fault of Euripides if in fo much of his work 
we feel the want of harmony between matter and form. Art 
abhors compromise ; and it was the misfortune of Attic tragedy 
in his generation that nothing but a compromise could save it. 
Two devices have become common phrases of reproach against 
him — the prologue and the deus ex machina. Doubtless the 
prologue is a slipshod and sometimes ludicrous expedient. 
But the audiences of his days were far from being so well versed 
as their fathers in the mythic lore, and, on the other hand, a 
dramatist who wished to avoid trite themes had now to go 
into the byways of mythology. A prologue was often perhaps 
desirable or necessary for the instruction of the audience. As 
regards the deus ex machina, a distinction should be observed 
between those cases in which the solution is really mechanical, 
as in the Andromache and perhaps the Orestes, and those in 
which it is warranted or required by the plot, as in the IJippolyius 
and the Bacchae. The choral songs in Euripides, it may be 
granted, have often nothing to do with the action. But the 
chorus was the greatest of difficulties for a poet who was seeking 
to present drama of romantic tendency in the plastic foni^ 
consecrated by tradition. So far from censuring Euripides on 
this score, we should be disposed to regard his management of 
the chorus as a signal proof of his genius, originality and skill. 

Euripides is said to have written q 2 dramas, including 8 satyr- 
plays. The l>est critics of antiquity allowed 75 as genuine. Nauck 
has collected 1117 Euripidean iragments. Among these, 
numbers 1092-1117 arc doubtful or spurious; numbers ^ 
842-1091 are from plays of uncertahi title; numbers 1-841 represent 
fifty-five lost pieces, among which some of the best known are the 
Andromeda, Antiope^ Belief ophon, Cresphonfes, Brcchtheus, Oedipus, 
Phaethon, and Telephus. 

1. The Alcestis, as the didascauac tell us, was brought out in 01 . 
85. 2, i,e, at the Dionysia in tlie spring of 438 u.c., as the fourth play 
of a tetralogy comprising the Cretan Women, the Alcmacam at JPsophis, 
and the Telephus. The Alcestis is altogether removed from the 
character, essentially grotesque, of a mere satyric drama. On the 
other hand, it has features which distinctly separate it from a Greek 
tragedy of the normal type. First, the subject belongs to none of 
the groat cycles, but to a byway of mythology, and involvos such 
strange elements as the servitude of ApoUo in a mortal household, 
the decree of the fates that Admetus must die on a fixed day, and the 
restoration of the dead Alcestis; to life. Secondly, the treatment of 
the subject is romantic and even fantastic, — st^iigly so in the 
passage where A])oUo is directly confronted with the daemonic 
figure of Thanatos. I^astly, the boisterous, remorseful, and ^eiy^rous 
Heracles makes, not, indeed, a satyric drama, but a distinctly 
satyric scene — a scene which, in the frank original, hardly bears the 
subtle interpretation which in Balaustion is hinted by the genius of 
Browning, ihat Heracles got drunk in order to keep up other people’s 
^irits. When the Ixappy ending is taken into account, it is not sur- 
prising that some shoidd have called the Alcestis a tragi-comedy. 
But we cannot so regard it. The slight and purely incid<Jntal strain 
of comedy is but a moment of relief between the tragic sorrow and 

^ A considerable fragment of the Antiope was discovered in Egypt 
in the latter part of the 19th century ; ed. J. P. M^haffy in vol. vni. 
of the Cdnnirieham Memoirs (DubEn, 1891) ; and quite recently 
fragments, probably from the Hypsipyle, the Pkdi^hon, and the 
Cretans (see Berliner Klassikeriexte, v. 2,^907). 
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terror of the opening and the joy, no less solenmi lof the conclusion. 
In this roq>ect the Almtis might more truly be oompared to such 
a drama as the Winter's ; the loss and recovery of flerxnione by 
Leontes do not iorm a tragi-comedy because vre are annused between- 
whiles by Autolyous and the clown. It does not seem improbable 
that the AlcesOs — the earliest oi the extant plays — ^may represent 
an attempt to substitute ior the old satyric drama an after-piece of 
a kind which, while preserving a satyric element, should stana xmarer 
to tragedy. The taste and manners of the day were perhaps tiring 
of the merely grotesque entertainment that old usage appended 
to the tragedies; just as, in the sphere of comedy, we know from 
Aristophanes that they were tiring of broad buffoonery. An original 
dramatist may have seen an opportunity here. However that may 
be, the AlcesHs has a peculiar mterest for the history of the drama. 
It marks in the most signal manner, and perhaps at tlie earliest 
moment, that great movement wliich began with Euripides, —the 
movement of transition from the piuely Hellenic drama to the 
romantic. 

2. The Medea was brought out in 431 d.c. with the Philocieies^ 
the Diciys^ and a lost satyr-play called the Reapers {Theristae). 
Euripides gained the third prize, the first falling to Euphorion, the 
son of Acs^ylus, and the second to Sophocles. If it is true that 
Euripides modelled his Medea on the work of an obscure predecessor, 
Neopliron, at least he made the subject thoroughly his own. Hardly 
any play was more popular in antiquity with readers and spectators, 
with actors, or with sculptors. Ennius is said to have translated 
and adopted it. We do not know how far it may have been used by 
Ovid in liis lost tragedy of the .same name ; but it certainly inspired 
the rhetorical performance of Seneca, which may be regarded as 
bridging the interval between Euripides and modern adaptations. 
We may grant at once that the Medea of Euripides is not a faultless 
play ; that the dialogue between the heroine and Aegeus is not 
happily conceived ; that the murder of the cliildren lacks an adequate 
dramatic motive ; that there is something of a moral anti-chmax 
in the arrangements of Medea, before the deed, for her personal safety. 
But the Medea remains a tragedy of first-rate power. It is admir- 
able for the splendid force with which the character of the strange 
and strong-hearted woman, a barbarian friendless among Hellenes, 
is thrown out against the background oi Hellenic life in Corinth. 

3. The extant Hippoiytus (429 b.c.) — sometimes called Stepha- 
mphoros, ihu “ wreatli-bearer," from the garland oi flowers which, 
ill the opening scene, the hero offers to Artemis — was not the first 
drama of Euripides on this theme. In an earlier play of the same 
name, we are told, he had shocked both the moral and the aesthetic 
sense of Athens, In this earlier llippoiylus^ Phaedra herself had 
confessed her love to her stof^son, and, when repulsed, had falsely 
accused him to Theseus, who doomed him to death ; at the sight 
of the corpse, she had been moved to confess her crime, and had 
atoned for it by a voluntary death. This first Hippoiytus is cited 
as Hippoiytus the Veiled (KaXvrr<ifieyos), either, as Toup imd Welcker 
thought, Irom Hippoiytus covering his face in horror, or, as Bentley 
with more likelihood suggested, because the youth’s shrouded corpse 
was brought upon the scene. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
chief dramatic defect of our Hippoiytus is connected with the un- 
favourable reception of its predecessor. Euripides had been warned 
that limits must be observed in tlie dramatic portrayal of a morally 
repulsive theme. In the later play, accordingly, tlie whole action 
is made to turn on the jealous feud between Aphrodite, the goddess 
of love, and Artemi-s the goddess ^f chastity. Phaedra not only 
shrinks from breathing her secret to Hippoiytus, but destroys herself 
when she ieams that she is rejected. Bui the natural agency of 
human passion is now replaced a supernatural macliincry ; the 
slain son and the bereaved father are no longer tlio martyrs of sin, 
the tragic witnesses of an inexorable law ; rather they and Phaedra 
are alike the pup];)ots of a divine caprice, the scapegoats of an 
Olympic quarrel in which they have no concern. But if the 
dramatic enect of the whole is thus weakened, the character of 
Phaedra is a fine psychological study ; and, as regards form, the play 
is one of the most brilliant Boeckh {De tragoediae Graecae princ^is, 
p. 180 f.) is perhaps too ingenious in finding an allusion to the plague 
at Athens (430 b.c.) in the & eaKh BviffrUv errvyeptU re vhrot of v. 177, 
and in v. 209 f. ; but it can scarcely be doubted that he is right in 
suggesting that the closing words of Theseus (v, 1460) 

& kXsIV 'ASifpSw llaXXddss ^ 6 plefw,rat oUv dvBpMi 

and the reply of the chorus, Koiph t68’ &x^Sf &c., contain a reference 
to the recent death of Pericles (429 u.c.). 

4. The Hecuba may be placed about 425 B.c. Thucydides (iii. 104) 
notices the purification of T)ek)s by the Athenians, and the restoration 
of the pE^onic festival there, in 426 b.c. -an event to which the 
choral passage, v. 462 f., probably refers. It appears more hazard- 
ous to take V. 650 f. as an aUuskm to the %)artan mishap at Pylos. 
The snbject of the pky is the revenge of Hecuba, the widowed queen 
of Priam, oh Polymestor, king of Thrace, who had murdered her 
youngest Son Polydorus, after her daughter Polyxena had already 
been sacrificed by the Gre<^s to the shade of Achilles. The two 
cslamities which befall Hecuba have no direct connexion with each 
other. In this sense the .play lacks unity of design. On the othw 
hand, both events serve the same end— -viz. to heighten the tragic 
pathos with which the poet seeks to surround the central figure of 


Hecuba. The drama illustrates the skill with which Soripides, 
while failing to satisfy the requireiments of artistic drama, coukl 
sustain interest by an mgeniously woven plot. It is a representative 
IntriguensHich, and well exemplifies me peculiar power which 
recommended Euripides to the poets of the mw Comedy. 

5. The A ndroniachef according to a notice in the scholia Veneia (446), 
was not acted at Athens, at least in the author’s life-time ; though 
some take the words in the Greek argument (rd dpupa riae devripvv)^ 
to mean that it was among those which gained a second prize. The^ 
invective on the Spartan character which is put into the mouth of 
Andromache contams the words, dSUan e&rvxrtr dv' ’EXXd 5 a, and this, 
with other indications, points to the Peloponnesian successes oi the 
years 424-422 b.c. Andromache, the widow of Hector, lias become 
the captive and concubine of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. During 
his absence, her son Molossus is taken from her, with the aid of 
Menelaus, by her jealous rival Hermione. Mother and son are 
rescued from death by Peleus ; but meanwhile Neoptolemus is slain 
at Delphi through the intrigues of Orestes. The goddess Thetis now 
appears, ordains Uiat Andromache shall marry Helenas, and declares 
that Molossus shall found a line of Epirote kings, while Peleus 
become immortal among the gods of the sea. The Andromache is 
a poor play. The contrasts, though striking, are harsh and coarse, 
and the compensations dealt out by the deus ex machina leave the 
moral sense wholly unsatisfied. Technically the piece is noteworthy 
as bringing on llio scene four characters at once — ^Andromache, 
Molossus, Peleus and Menelaus (v. 545 f.). 

6. The Ion is an admirable drama, the finest of those plays which 
deal with legends specially illustrating the traditional glories of 
Attica. It is also tiie most perfect example of the poet’s skill in 
the structure of dramatic intrigue. For its place in the chrono- 
logical order there are no data except those of style and metro. 
Judging by these, Hermann would place it “ neither after 01 . 89, 
nor much before ” — i.e, somewhere between 424 and 421 b.c. ; and 
this may bo taken as approximately correct. The scene is laid 
throughout at the temple of Delphi. The young Ion is a priest in 
the temple of Delphi when Xuthus and his wife Creusa, daughter 
of Erechtheus, come to inquire of the god concerning their child- 
lessness ; and it is discovered that Ion is the son of Creusa by the 
god Apollo. Atlicna herself appears, and commands that Ion shall 
1)0 placed on the throne of Athens, foretelling that from him shall 
spring the four Attic tribes, the Teleontcs (priests), Hopletes (fight- 
ing-men), Argadeis (husbandmen) and Aigikoreis (herdsmen). The 
play must have l^en peculiarly effective on the Athenian stage, not 
only by its situations, but tlu'ough its appeal to Attic sympathies. 

7. The Suppliants who give their name to the play are Argivc 
women, the mothers of Argive warriors slain before the walls of 
Thebes, wIk), led by Adrastus, king of Argos, come as suppliants to 
the altar of Demcter at Eleusis. Creon, king of Thebes, has refused 
burial to their dead sons. The Athenian king Theseus demands of 
Creon that he shall grant the funeral rites ; the refusal is followed 
by a battle in whicli the Thebans are vanquished, and the bodies 
ol the Argive dead arc then brought to Eleusis. At the dose the 
goddess Athena appears, and ordains that a close alliance shall be 
formed between Athens and Argos. Some refer the play to 417 B.r., 
when the democratic party at Athens rose against the ohgarchs. 
But a more probable date is 420 b.c., when, through tlm agency of 
Alcibiades, Athens and Argos concluded a defensive alhance. The 
play has a strongly marked rhetorical character, and is, in fact, a 
panegyric, with an immediate political aim, on Athens as the cham- 
pion of humanity against Thclies. 

8. The Heracleidae — a companion piece to the SuppliantSy and 
of the same period — is decidedly inferior in merit. Here, too, there 
are direct references to contemporary history. The defeat of Argos 
by the Spartans in 418 b.c. strengthened the Argivc party who 
were in favour of discarding the Athenian for the Spartan alliance 
(Thuc, V. 76). in the Heradeidaty the sons of the dead Heracles, 
persecuted by the Argive Eurystheus, are received and sheltered at 
Athens. Thus, while Athens is glorified, Sparta, whose kings axe 
descendants of the Heracleidae, is reminded how unnatural would 
be au alliance between herself and Argos. 

9. The Heracles Maimmenvs^ (Hercules Furens)y which, on grounds 
of style, can scarcely be put later than 420-417 b.c., shares with the 
two last plays the purpo.se of exalting Aihens in the person of 
Theseus. Heracles returns from Hades — whither, at Ehe command 
of Eurystheus, he went to bring back Cerberus — just in time to save 
liis wife Megara and his cliildren from being put to death by L3rcus 
of Thebes, whom he slays As he is offering Instral sacrifice after 
the deed, he is suddenly stricken with madness by Lyssa (Fury), 
the daemonic agent of his enemy the goddess Hera, and m his frenzy 
he slays his wife and children. Theseus finds him, in his agony of 
despair, about to kill him.sclf, and persuades him to come toAthens, 
there to seek grace and pardon from the gods. The unity of the plot 
may be partly vindicated by observing that the' slau^ter of Lycus 
entitled Heracles to the gratitude of 'ftiebes, whereas the slaughter 
of his own kinsfolk made it unlawful that he lAould remain there ; 
thus, having found a refuge only to lose it, Heracles has no hope 
left but in Athens, whose praise is the true theme of the entire drama. 

* (Originally simply Heracles, the addition Mainomenos being due 
to the AJdine ed.) 



EURIPIDES 


About 409 B.c, Euripides left Athens, and after a residence in 
the Thessalian Magnesia repaired, on the invitation of King 
Archelaus, to the Macedonian court, where Greeks of distinction 
were always welcome. In his Atchdom Euripides celebrated 
that legendary son of Temcnus, and head of the I^mcnid dynasty, 
who had founded Aegac ; and in one of the meagre fragments he 
evidently alludes to the beneficent energy of his royal host in 
opening up the wild land of the North. It was at Pella, too, 
that Euripides composed or completed, and perhaps produced, 
the Bacchae, Jealous courtiers, we are told, contrived to have 
him attacked and killed by savage dogs. It is odd that the fate of 
Actaeon should be ascribed, by legend, to two distinguished 
Greek writers, Euripides and Lucian ; though in the former case 
at least the fate ha.s not such appropriatene.ss as the Byzantine 
biographer discovers ir^^the latter, on the ground that its victim 

had waxed rabid agamst the truth.” The death of Euripides, 
whatever its manner, occurred in 406 b.c., when he was seventy- 
four. Sophocles followed him in a few months, but not before 
he had been able to honour the memory of his younger rival by 
causing his actors to appear with less than the full costume of 
the Dionysiac festival. Soon afterwards, in the Frogs, Aristo- 
phanes pronounced the epitaph of Attic comedy on Attic tragedy. 

The historical interest of such a life as that of Euripides 
consists in the very fact that its external record is so scanty 
— that, unlike Aeschylus or Sophocles, he had no place in the 
public action of his time, but dwelt apart as a student and a 
thinker. He has made his Medea speak of those who, through 
following quiet paths, have incurred the reproach of apathy 
Undoubtedly enough of the old feeling for civic life 
remained to create a prejudice against one who held aloof from 
the affairs of the city. Quietness {aTfxiy^ioiTvvn)), in this sense, 
was still regarded as akin to indolence Yet here we see 

how truly Euripides was the precursor of that near future which, 
at Athens, saw the more complete divergence of society from the 
state. 

In an age which is not yet ripe for reflection or for the subtle 
analysis of character, people are content to express in general 
types those primary facts of human nature which strike every 
one. Achilles will stand well enough for the young chivalrous 
warrior, Odysseus for the man of resource and endurance. In 
the case of the Greeks, these types had not merely an artistic 
and a moral interest ; they had, further, a religious interest, 
because tlie Greeks believed that the epic heroes, sprung from the 
gods, .were their own ancestors. Greek tragedy arose when the 
choral worship of Dionysus, the god of physical rapture, had 
engrafted upon it a dialogue between actors who repre.sented 
some persons of the legends consecrated by this faith. The 
dramatist was accordingly obliged to refrain from multiplying 
those minute touches which, by individualizing the characters 
too highly, would detract from their general value as types in 
which all Hellenic humanity could recognize its own image 
glorified and raised a step nearer to the immortal gods. Tlii.s 
necessity was further enforced by the existence of the chorus, the 
original element of the drama, and the very essence of its nature 
as an act of Dionysiac worship. Those utterances of the chorus, 
which to the modern sense arc so often platitudes, were not 
so to the Greeks, just because the moral issues of tragedy were 
felt to have the same typical generality as these comments 
themselves. 

An unerring instinct keeps both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
withm the limits imposed by this law. Euripides was only 
fifteen years younger than Sophocles, But, when Euripides 
began to write, it must have been clear to any man of his genius 
and culture that, though an astablished prestige might be main- 
tained, a new poet who sought to construct tragedy on the old 
basis would be building on sand. For, first, the popular religion 
itaelf— the very foun^tion of tragedy'— had l:)e€n undermiiied. 
Secondly, scepticism had ^un to he busy with the legends 
which that religion constated. Neither gods nor heroes com- 
manded all the old unquestioning faith* Lastly, an increasing 
number of the audience in the theatre begau to be destitute of 
the training, musical and poetical, which had prepared an earlier 


generation to enjoy the chaste and placid , grandeur of ideal 
tragedy. 

Euripides made a splendid effort to maintain the place of 
tragedy in the spiritual life of Athens by modifying fts interests 
in the sense which his own generation required. Could not the 
herojc persons still excite interest if they were made more real,— 
if,^ in them, the passions and sorrows of every-day life were 
portrayed with greater vividness and directness ? And might 
not the less cultivated part of the audience at least enjoy a 
thrilling plot, especially if taken from the home-legends of 
Attica ? Euripides became the virtual founder of the romantic 
drama. In so far as his work fails, the failure is one which 
probably no artistic tact could then have wholly avoided. 
The frame within which he had to work was one which could 
not be stretched to his plan. The chorus, the masks, the narrow 
stage, the conventional costumes, the slender opportunities for 
change of scenery, were so many fixed obstacles to the free 
development of tragedy in the new direction. But no man of 
his time could have broken free from these traditions; in 
attempting to do so he must have wrecked either his fame or his 
art. It IS not the fault of Euripides if in fo much of his work 
we feel the want of harmony between matter and form. Art 
abhors compromise ; and it was the misfortune of Attic tragedy 
in his generation that nothing but a compromise could save it. 
Two devices have become common phrases of reproach against 
him — the prologue and the deus ex machina. Doubtless the 
prologue is a slipshod and sometimes ludicrous expedient. 
But the audiences of his days were far from being so well versed 
as their fathers in the mythic lore, and, on the other hand, a 
dramatist who wished to avoid trite themes had now to go 
into the byways of mythology. A prologue was often perhaps 
desirable or necessary for the instruction of the audience. As 
regards the deus ex machina, a distinction should be observed 
between those cases in which the solution is really mechanical, 
as in the Andromache and perhaps the Orestes, and those in 
which it is warranted or required by the plot, as in the IJippolyius 
and the Bacchae. The choral songs in Euripides, it may be 
granted, have often nothing to do with the action. But the 
chorus was the greatest of difficulties for a poet who was seeking 
to present drama of romantic tendency in the plastic foni^ 
consecrated by tradition. So far from censuring Euripides on 
this score, we should be disposed to regard his management of 
the chorus as a signal proof of his genius, originality and skill. 

Euripides is said to have written q 2 dramas, including 8 satyr- 
plays. The l>est critics of antiquity allowed 75 as genuine. Nauck 
has collected 1117 Euripidean iragments. Among these, 
numbers 1092-1117 arc doubtful or spurious; numbers ^ 
842-1091 are from plays of uncertahi title; numbers 1-841 represent 
fifty-five lost pieces, among which some of the best known are the 
Andromeda, Antiope^ Belief ophon, Cresphonfes, Brcchtheus, Oedipus, 
Phaethon, and Telephus. 

1. The Alcestis, as the didascauac tell us, was brought out in 01 . 
85. 2, i,e, at the Dionysia in tlie spring of 438 u.c., as the fourth play 
of a tetralogy comprising the Cretan Women, the Alcmacam at JPsophis, 
and the Telephus. The Alcestis is altogether removed from the 
character, essentially grotesque, of a mere satyric drama. On the 
other hand, it has features which distinctly separate it from a Greek 
tragedy of the normal type. First, the subject belongs to none of 
the groat cycles, but to a byway of mythology, and involvos such 
strange elements as the servitude of ApoUo in a mortal household, 
the decree of the fates that Admetus must die on a fixed day, and the 
restoration of the dead Alcestis; to life. Secondly, the treatment of 
the subject is romantic and even fantastic, — st^iigly so in the 
passage where A])oUo is directly confronted with the daemonic 
figure of Thanatos. I^astly, the boisterous, remorseful, and ^eiy^rous 
Heracles makes, not, indeed, a satyric drama, but a distinctly 
satyric scene — a scene which, in the frank original, hardly bears the 
subtle interpretation which in Balaustion is hinted by the genius of 
Browning, ihat Heracles got drunk in order to keep up other people’s 
^irits. When the Ixappy ending is taken into account, it is not sur- 
prising that some shoidd have called the Alcestis a tragi-comedy. 
But we cannot so regard it. The slight and purely incid<Jntal strain 
of comedy is but a moment of relief between the tragic sorrow and 

^ A considerable fragment of the Antiope was discovered in Egypt 
in the latter part of the 19th century ; ed. J. P. M^haffy in vol. vni. 
of the Cdnnirieham Memoirs (DubEn, 1891) ; and quite recently 
fragments, probably from the Hypsipyle, the Pkdi^hon, and the 
Cretans (see Berliner Klassikeriexte, v. 2,^907). 
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The Bacchae was always an exceptionally popular play — ^partly 
because its opportunities as a spectacle fitted it for gorgeous repre* 
sentation, ancf so recommended it for performance at courts and 
on great public occasions. ** Demetrius the. Cynic (says Lucian, 
Adv, Indoctum^ 19) saw an illiterate person at Corinth reading 
a very beautiful poem — the Bwchtu of ^uripides, I think it was ; he 
was at the place where the messenger narrates the doom of Pentheus 
and the deed of Agave. Demetrius snatched the book fronahim 
and tore it up, saying, ' It is better for Pentheus to be tom up at oace 
by me than to be mangled over and over again by you.* *' 

18. The Cyclops^ of uncertain date, is the only extant example 
of a satyric drama. The plot is taken mainly from the story of 
Odysseus and Pol3rphemus in the 9th book of the Odyssey. In order 
to l)e really successful in farce of this kind, a poet should have a fresh 
feeling for the nature of the art parodied. It is because Euripides 
was not in accord with the spirit of the heroic myths that he is not 
strong in mythic travesty. His own tr^odies — such as the Helen^ 
the Electra and the Orestes — had, in their several ways, contributed 
to destroy the moaning of satyric drama. They had done gravely 
very much what sa^ric drama aimed at doing grotesquely. They 
hacl made the heroic persons act and talk like ordinary men and 
women. The finer side of such parody had lost its edge ; only 
broad comedy remained. 

19. The Ehssus is still held by some to be what the didascaliae 
and the grammarians call it — a work of Euripides ; and Paley has 
ably supported this view. But the scepticism first declared by 
Valcknaer has gained ground, and the Rhesus is now almost univer- 
sally recognized as spurious. The art and the style, still more evi- 
dently the feeling and the mind, of Euripides are absent. If it cannot 
be ascribed to a disciple of his matured school, it is still less like 
the work of an Alexandrian. The most probable view seems to be 
that which assigns it to a versifier of small dramatic poVer in the 
latest days of Attic tragedy. It has this literary interest, that it is 
the only extant play of which the subject is directly taken from our 
Iliad, of which the tenth book — the AoWrna — has been followed by 
the playwright with a closeness which is sometimes mechanical. 

When the first protests of the comic poets were over, Euripides 
was secure of a wide and lusting renown. As the old life of 
Athens pa.s.scd away, as the old faiths lost their meaning 
peculiarly Greek instincts in art lost their 
BurtpUdee. truth and freshness, Aeschylus and Sophocles might 
cease to be fully enjoyed save by a few j but Euripides 
could still charm by qualities more readily and more universally 
recognized. The comparative nearness of his diction to the 
idiom of ordinary life rendered him less attractive to the gram- 
marians of Alexandria than authors whose erudite form afforded 
a better scope for the display of learning or the exercise of in- 
genuitv. But there were two aspects in which he engaged their 
attention. They loved to trace the variations which he had 
introduced into the standard legends. And they sought to free 
his text from the numerous interpolations which even then had 
resulted from his popularity on the stage. Philochorus (about 
306-260 B.C.), best known for his Atthis, dealt, in bis treatise on 
Euripides, especially with the mythology of the plays. From 
300 B.c. to the age of Augustus a* long series of critics busied 
themselves with this poet. The first systematic arrangement of 
his reputed works is ascribed t^ Dicaearchus and Callimachus 
in the early part of the 3rd century b.c. Among those who 
furthered the exact study of his text, and of whose work some 
traces remain in the extant scholia, were Aristophanes of By- 
zantium, Callistratus, Apollodorus of Tarsus, Timachidas, and 
pre-eminently Didymus; probably also Crates of Pergamam 
and Aristarchus. At Rome Euripides was early made known 
through the translations of Ennius and the freer adaptations of 
Pacuvius. When Hellenic civilization was spread through the 
East, the mixed populations of the new settlements welcomed a 
dramatic poet whose taste and whose sentiment were not tc^ 
severely or exclusively Attic, The Parthian Orodes and his 
court were witnessing the Bacchae of Euripides when the Agave 
of the hour was suddenly enabled to lend a gh^tly reality to the 
terrible scene of frenzied triumph by ’displaying the gory head 
of the Roman Crassus. Mommsen has noted the moment as 
one in which the power of Rome and the%enius of Greece were 
simultaneously abased in the presence of sultanism. So far as 
Euripides is concerned, the incident may suggest another and a 
more pleasing reflection j it may remind us how the chann of his 
humane genius had penetrated the recesses of the barbarian East, 
and had brought to rude and fierce pwples at least some dim 
and distant apprehension of that gracious world in which the 


great spirits of ancient Hellas had moved. A quaintly significant 
testimony to the popularity of Euripides is afforded by the 
Byzantine Xpurros ttoo-xw*'. This drama, narrating the events 
which preceded and attended the Passion, is a cento of no less 
than 2610 verses, taken from the plays of Euripides, principally 
from the Bacchae^ the Troades and the Rhesus. The traditional^ 
a.scription of the authorship to Gregory of Nazituizus is now 
generally rejected ; another conjecture assigns it to Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, and places the date of composition at about a.d. 330.^ 
Although the text used by the author of the. cento may not 
have been a good one, the value of the piece -for the diplomatic 
criticism of Euripides is necessarily very considerable ; and it 
was diligently used both by Valcknaer and by Porsoji. 

Dante, who does not mention Aeschylus or Sophocles, places 
Euripides, with the tragic poets Antiphon and Agathon, and the 
lyrist Simonides, in the first circle of Purgatory (xxii. 106), 
among those 

“ pific 

Greci, che giA di lauro omar la fronte.'* 

Casaubon, in a letter to Scaliger, salutes that scholar as worthy 
to have lived at Athens with Aristophanes and Euripides— a 
compliment which certainly implies respect for his correspond- 
ent's powers as a peacemaker. In popukr literature, too, where 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were as yet little known, the 16th and 
17th centuries testify to the favour bestowed upon Euripides. ^ 
G. Gascoigne’s and Francis Kinwelmersh’s Jocasia, played at 
Gray’s Inn in 1566, is a literal translation of Lodovico l)olcc’s 
Giocasta, which derives from the Phoeftissae, probably through 
the Latin translation of R. Winter (Basel, 1541). Among early 
French translations from Euripides may be mentioned the version 
of the Iphigenia in Tauris by Thomas Sibilet in 1549, and that 
of the Hecuba by Bouchctel in 1550. About a century later 
Racine gave the world his Androtnaque, his Iphigcnte and hb 
Phedre ; and many have held that, at least in the last-named 
of these, ** the dbciple of Euripides ” has excelled hb master. 
Bemhardy notices that tlie performance of the Hippolytus at 
Berlin in 1851 seemed to show that, for the modem sta^e, the 
Phedre has the advantage of its Greek original. Racine’s great 
English contemporary seems to have known and to have liked 
Euripides better than the other Greek tragedians. In the Reason 
of Church Government Milton certainly speaks of “ those dramatic 
constitutions in which Sophocles and Euripides reign ” ; in the 
preface to his own drama, again, he joins the names of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, — “ the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any.” But the Samson Agonistes itself clearly shows that 
Milton’s chief model in thb kind was \he dramatist whom he 
himself has called — ^as if to suggest the skill of Euripides in the 
delineation of pathetic women — “ sad Electra’s poet ” ; and the 
work bears a spedal mark of this preference in the use of 
Euripidean monodies. In the second half of the i8th century 
such men as J. J. Winckelmann (1717-1768) and G. E. ^ssing 
( I72q-i78i> gave a new life to the study of the antique. Hitherto 
the art of the old world had been better knovm through Roman 
than through Greek interpreters. The basis of tlw revived 
classical taste had been Latin. But now men gained a finer 
perception of those characterbtics which belong to the Greek 
work of the great time, a fuller sense of the difference between 
the Greek and the Roman genius where each is at its best, and 
generally a clearer recognition of the qualities which dbtingubh 
ancient art in its highest purity from modem romantic types. 
Euripides now became the object of criticbm from a new point 
of view. He was compared with Aes^ylus and Sophodes as 
representatives of that ideal Greek tr^edy which ranges with 
the. purest type of sculpture. Thus tried, he was found wanting ; 
and he was condemn^ with all the rigour of a newly illuminated 
z«U. B. G. Niebuhr (1776-1831) ju^ed him han^^r ; but no 
critic approached A. W. Schlegd (1767-1845) in severity of one- 
sided censure. Schlegcl, in fact, will scarcely allow that Euripides 
is tolerable except by comp^on with Racine, L. Tieck (1773- 
1853) showed truer appreciation for a brother artbt when he 

^ (According to Karl Krumbacher, Gesek. der bye^ Zjit.f it is an 
11th-century production of unknown authorship.) 
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described the work of Euripides as the dawn of a romantic poetry 
haunted by dim yearnings and forebodings. Goelhe — ^who, 
according to Bemhardy, knew P^uripides only “at a great 
distance -certainly admired him highly, and left an interesting 
memorial of Euripidean study in his attempted reconstruction of 
the lost Phaeihon, There are some passages in Goethe’s conver- 
sations with Eckermann which form effective quotations against 
the Greek poet’s real or supposed detractors “ To feel and 
respect a great personality, one must be something oneself. 
All those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either poor 
wretches incapable of comprehending such sublimity or shame- 
less charlatans Who, in their presumption, wished to make more 
of themselves than they were.” “ A poet whom Socrates called 
his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Alexander admired, 
and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens put on mourning 
on hearing of his death, must certainly have been some one. 
If a modem man likc'Schlegel must pick out faults in so great 
an ancient, he ought only to do it upon his knees ” (J . A. Sy- 
monds, Greek Poets, i. 230). We yield to no one in admiration 
of ^ethe ; but we cannot tliink that these rather bullying 
utterances are favourable exaniples of his method in aesthetic 
discussion ; nor have they any logical force except as against 
those— if there be any such— who deny that Euripides is a great 
poet. One of the most striking of modern criticisms on Euripides 
is the sketch by Mommsen in his history of Rome^bk. iii. ch. 14). 
It is, in our opinion, less than just to Euripides as an artist. 
But it indicates, with true historical insight, his place in the 
development of his art. the operation of those external conditions 
which made him what he was, and the nature of his influence on 
succeeding ages. 

The manuscript tradition of Euripides has a very curious and 
instructive history. It throws a suggestive light on the capricious 
nature of the process by which some of the greatest 
literary treasures have been saved or lost. Nine plays 
‘tnidiijM Euripides were sheeted, probably in early Byzantine 
tnaiuca ^ popular and educational use. These were— 

AlcesiiSf Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolyius, Medea, Orestes, 

^ ' Phoenissac, Rhesus, Troades. This list includes at least 

two plays, the Andromache and the Troades, which, oven in the 
siualf number of the extant draraa.s, are universally allowed to he 
of very inferior merit — to say nothing of the Rhesus, which is gener- 
ally allowed to be spurious. On the other hand, the list omits at 
least three plays of first-rate beauty and excellence, tlic very flower, 
indued, of the extant collection— the Jon, the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and the Bacchae —the last certainly, in its own kind, by far the 
most splendid work of Euripides that we po.ssess. Had these 
three plays l)ccn lost, it is not too much to say that tlie modem 
estimate of Euripides must have been decidedly lower. But all llu 
ten plays not included in the select list liad a narrow escape of 
being lost, and, as it is, have come to us in a much less satisfactory 
condition. 

A. Kirchhoff was the fifst, in his editions, thoroughly to investigate 
the history and the affinities of the Euripidean manuscripts.^ All 
our MSS. are, he thinks, derived from a lost archetype of ^e gth 
or loth century, which contained the nineteen plays (counting the 
Rhesus) now extant. From this archetype a copy, also lost, wns 
made about a.P. iioo, containing only the nine select plays. This 
copy bocame the source of all our best MSS. for those plays. They 
are — (i) Marcianus 471, in tjic Ubra^ of St Mark at Venice (12th 
ccntuiy) : Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus (to v. 1234), Orestes, 
Pboemssac; (1) Vaticanus gog, 12th century, nine plays; (3) 
Parisinus 2712, I3tb tentufy, 7 plays (all but Troades and Rhesus), 
Of the same stock, bat inferior, are (4) Marcianus 468, 13th century: 
Hecuba, Orestes, Medea (v. i«4ak Orestes, Phoenissac ; (5) Havniens.s 
(from Hairna. Copenhagm, acoording to Palcy), a late transcript 
from a MS. resembling vat. gog, nine plays. A .second family 
of MSS. for the Ame plays, sprung from ' the same copy, biit 
modified by a Byzantine reocnsion of the 13th century, is greatly 
inferior. 

The other ten plays havei»me to us only through the preservation 
of two MSSr, both of the I4ih century, and both ultimately derived, 
as Klrchhon thinks, from the archet^ of the gth or loth centuiy. 
These are (t) PalatinuB 287, Kirehhoff's B, usually called Rom. C., 
thirteen plays, viz. mx of the eelcct plays {Androm,,, Med,, Rhes,, 
Hipp,, Ate., Tfoad.), and seven othera— Cyclops, IJeracleidae, 
Supplices, Jofh Iphigenia in Aulide, Ifhigenia in Tauris ; and (2) 
Plot. 2, Elmsley’a C.. eighth plavs, viz. all but the Troades, This 
MS. is thus ihe dniy one the Heiena, tho Bteetra, and the Hercules 
Furmu. By flur m fpnoLtmtHumbec of Euripideaii MSS. contain 

> See also a dear account in the preface; to vol. iii< of Palcy’s 
edition. 


only three plays,— the Hecuba, Orestes and PAomtssaz,-->-these having 
been chosen out of the select nine for school use— probably in the 
14th century. 

It is to be remembered tliat, as a selection, the nine chosen plays 
of Euripides correspond to those seven of Aeschylus and those seven 
of Sophocles which alone remain to us... If, then, these .nine did not 
include the Iphigenia in TaurU, the Ion or the Bacchae, may we not 
fairly ♦infer that the lost plays of the other two dramatists comprised 
wosks at least equal to any that have been preserved ? May we not 
even reasonably doubt whether we have received those masterpieces 
by which their higliost excellence should have been judged ? 

The extant scholia on Euripides are for the nine select plays only. 
Tlie flrst edition of the schoha on seven of these plays (all but the 
Troades and Rhesus) was published by Arsonius— a sebotta, 
Cretan whom the Venetians had named as bishop of 
Monemvasia, but whom the Greeks had refused to recognize — at 
Venice in 1 534. The scholia on the Troades and Rhesus were first 
published by L. Dindorf, from Vat. 009, in i8ai. The best complete 
edition is that Of W. Dindorf (1863).'^ The collection, though loaded 
with .rubbish — including worthless analyses of the lyric metres by 
Demetrius Triclinius — includes some invaluable comments derived 
from the Alexandrian cntics and their followers. 

Editiones Principes. — 1496. J. Lascari.s (Florence), Medea, Hip- 
polytus, Alcestis, Andromac^* 1503. M. Musiirus (Aldus, Venice), 
Eur, Tragg. XVII., to wliioh in vol. ii. the Hercules Furens was 
added as an 18th ; i.e. tills edition contained all the extant plays 
except the Ekctra, which was first given to the world by P, Vic- 
torius from Florentinus C. in 1545. The Aldine edition was re- 
printed at Basel in 1537. 

The complete edition of Joshua Bames (1694) is no longer of 
any critical value. The first thorough work done on Euripides was 
by L. C. Valcknaer in his edition of the Phoenissac (1755), aud his 
Diatribe in Eur, perditorum dramatum relliquias (1767), in which he 
argued against the authenticity of the Rhesus. 

Principal Editions of Selected Plays. — J. Markland (1763- 
1771), Supplices, Iphigenia A,, Iphigenia T. ; Ph. Brunck (1779- 
1700 ), Andromache, Medea, Orestes, Hecuba ', R. Person (1797- 
loox), Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissac, Medea’, H. Monk (1811 1818), 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T. ; P. Elmslcy (1H13- 
1821), Medea, Bacchae, Heraclidae, Supplices; G. Hermann (1831- 
1841), Hecuba (animadv. ad R. Porsom notas, first in 1800), Orestes, 
Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion, H erodes Furens; 
C. Badhara (1851-1853), Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion; H. Weil, 
Hipp., Medea, Hec,, Ipk. in T,, Jph. in A., Plectra, Orestes (2nd cd., 
1890). it is impossible to give a list of the English and foreign 
editions of single play.s, but mention may be made of the Bacchae, by 
J. E. Sandys (4th ed., 1900) and R. Y. Tyrrell (1892); Medea, by 
A.W.VeiTaU(i88|) ; by J. P. Mahaffy (i88x) ; and of the 

Hercules Furens, by Wnamowitz-MollendoriT (and ed., 189^), with 
a comprehensive introduction on the literature of Euripides. A 
selected list (up to 1896) will be found in J. B. Mayor’s Guide to 
the Choice of Classical Boohs ; see also N. W^ecklein in C. Bursian’s 
J ahresbericht, xxviii. (1897), and for the earlier literature W. Engel- 
mann, Scriptores Graeci (1881). The little volumes on Euripides 
by J. P. Mahally (1879) and W. B, Donne in Blackwood's “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers ” will be found generally useful ; see 
also P. Decharme, Euripide et V esprit de son tfU'dlre (1893) ; A. W. 
Vorrall, Euripides the Rationalist (1^5), and Essays on Four Plays 
of Euripides (1905) ; N. J. P&tin, Etude sur Eurihide (1872) ; O. 
Ribbeck, Euripides und seine Zeit ; and (for the life of the poet) 
Wilamowitz's ed. of the Hercules Furens (i. 1-42) ; P. Masqueray, 
Euriptde et ses idies (1906). 

Modern Complete Edition^!— W, Dindorf (1870, in Pott, 
Scenici, ed. 5) ; A. Kirchhoff (1855, ed. min. 1867) ; F. A. Palcy 
^nd ed., 1872-1880), with commentary; A. Nauck (1880-1887, 
Teubner series) ; G. G. Murray in Oxford Scriptorum Classicorum 
bibliotheca (1902, foil.) 

English Translations. — Among these may be noted the com- 
plete verse translnrion by A. S. Way (1894-1898) ; that in prose by 
E. P. Coleridge (1896) ; and G. G. Murray's verse translations 
(1902-1906). A literary interest attaches to Robert Browning’s 
“ Transcript “ of the Alcestis in his BalausHcm, and to Goethe's 
reconstruction of Euripides' lost Phaethon in tlie 1840 edition of 
his works, vol. xxxiii, pp. 22-43. (R. C. J. ; X.) 

lUnOCLTDON (Gr. c 3 /jos,cast wind; kAcSwp, wave^, a stormy 
wind from the N.E, or N.N.E. in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Where the Authorized Version of the Bible (Acts xxvii. 14) 
mentions euradydon, the ‘Revised Version, taking the reading 
siipaKvkiav, has euraguilo, or north-easter. The word is sometimes 
used for the Bora (g^v.y 

EUROPA (or rather, Europe), in Greek mythology, according 
to Bomer:(lifad,xiv. 321), the daughter of Phoenix or, in a later 
story, of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. The beauty of Europe fired 
the love, of Zeus, who approached her in the form of a white bull 
and earned her away from her native Phoenicia to Crete, when 
* New ed. by E. Schwartz (1887-1891). 
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fihe became the mother of Minos, Rhadamanthys and Sarpedon. 
She was worshipped under the name of Hellotis in Crete, where 
^e festival Hellotia, at which her bones, wreathed in myrtlo, 
were carried round, was held in her honour (Athenaeus xv. p. 
678). Some consi^r Europa to bt a moon-goddess; others 
explain the story by saying that she was carried off by a king 
of Crete in a ship decorated with the figure-head of 
0 . Gruppe {De Cadmi Fabula, 1891) endeavours to show 
that the m3rth of Europa is only another version of the myth of 
Persephone. 

See ApoUodorus iii. i ; Ovid, Metam, ii. 8^ ; articles by Helbig 
in Roschpr's Lexihon dar Mythal(^iCf and by Hild in Daremberg and 
Saglio’s JHctiannaive des antiquUis. Fig. 26 in tlie article Greek 
Art (archaic metope from Palermo) represents the journey of 
Europa over the sea on the back of the bull, 

EUROPE, the smallest of those principal divisions of the 
land-surface of the globe which are usually distinguished by the 
conventional name of continents. 

1. Geography and Statistics 

It has justly become a commonplace of geography to describe 
Europe as a mere peninsula of Asia, but while it is necessary 
ittdMdu- ^ aspects of the geography 

antyt of the continent, more particularly in relation, to the 
tba coB» climate, the individuality of the continent is established 
tiuauu clearest manner by the course of histqry and 

resultant distribution of population. The earliest mention of 
Europe is in the Homeric /fyww to Apollo, but there Europe 
is not the name of a continent, but is opposed to the Peloponnesus 
and the islands of the Aegean. The distinction between Europe 
and Asia is found, however, in Aeschylus in the 5th century b.c., 
but there seems to be little doubt that this opposition was learnt 
by the Greeks from some Asiatic people. On Assyrian monu- 
ments the contrast between asu, “ (the land of) the rising sun,*^ 
and ereh or irih, ‘‘(the land of) darkness ” or “the setting sun,“ 
is frequent, and these names were probably passed on by the 
Phoenicians to the Greeks, and gave rise to the names of Asia and 
Europe. Where the names originated the geographical dis- 
tinction was clearly marked by the intervention of the sea, and 
this intervention marked equally clearly the distinction between 
Europe and Libya (Africa). As the knowledge of the world 
extended, the difficulty, which still exists, of fixing the boundary 
between Europe and Asia where there is land connexion, caused 
uncertainty in the application of the two names, but never 
obscured the necessity for recognizing the distinction. Even in 
the 3rd century b.c. Europe was regarded by Eratosthenes as 
including all that was then known of northern Asia. But the 
character of the physical features and climate finally determined 
the fact that what we know as Europe came to be occupied by 
more or less populous countries in intimate relation with one 
another, but separated cm the east by unpeopled or very sparsely 
peopled areas from the countries of Asia, and the boundary be- 
tween the two continents has long been recognized as running 
somewhere through this area. Within the limits thus marked 
out on the east and on other sides by the sea “ the climatic 
conditions are such that inhabitants are capable of and require 
a civilization of essentially the same type, based upon the cultiva- 
tion of our Euroijean grains.” ^ Those inhabitants have had a 
common history in a greater measure than those of any other 
continent, and hence are more thoroughly conscious of their 
dissimilarities from, than of their consanguinity with, the peoples 
of the east ahd the south. 

On the subject of the boundaries of Europe there is still 
divergence of opinion. While some* authorities take the line 
of the Qtucasus as the boundary in the south-east, 
others tsdee the line of the Manych depression, between 
the upper end of the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea, 
nearly paraffel to the Caucasus. Various limits are assigned to 
the continent on the east. Officially the crest of the Caucasus 
and that of Urals are regarded in Russia as the boundaries 
betwe^ Europe and .Asia on the south-east and east respec- 

^ H. Waj^r’s Odilon of Guthe's Lehrbuch der Geographie (5th ed., 
Hanovci*,' I882). ' 
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tiyely,^ altiiough in neither case does the . boundary correspond 
with the great administrative divisions, and in the Urals it is 
impossible to marie out any continuous crest. RecluS) without 
attempting to asrign any precise position to the boundary line 
between the two continents, makes it run throfugh the relatively 
lowand partly depressed area north of the Caucasus and east of the 
Urals. The Manych depression, marking the lowest line of thi^ 
area to the north of the Caucasus, has been taken as the boundary 
of Europe on the south-east by Wagner in his edition of Guthe’s 
Lehrbuch der Geographic,^ and the same limjt is adopted in 
Kirchhoff’s Ldnderkunde des ErdteUs Europa^ and Stanford’s 
Compendium oj Geography and Travel, In favour of this limit it 
appears that much weight ought to be given to the consideration 
put forward by Wagner, that from time immemorial the valleys 
on both sides of the Caucasus have formed a refuge for Asiatic 
peoples, especially when it is borne in mind that this contention 
is reinforced by the circumstance that the steppes to the north 
of the Caucasus must interpose a belt of afeost unpeopled 
territory between the more condensed populations belonging 
undoubtedly to Asia and Europe respectively. Continuity (j 
population would be an argument in favour of assigning the 
whole of the Urals to Europe, but here the absence of any break 
in such continuity on the east side makes it more difficult to 
fix any boundary line outside of that system. Hence on this side 
it is perhaps reasonable to attach greater importance to the factr 
tliat the Urals form a boundary not only orographically, but to 
some extent also in respect of climate and vegetation,® ^d on 
that account to take a line following the crest of the different 
sections of that system as the eastern limit between the two, 
continents.® Obviously, however, any eventual agre^ent 
among geographers on this head must be more or less ^bitrory 
and conventional In any case it must be borne in mind thatj,^ 
whatever conventional boundary be adopted, the use of the name 
Europe as so limited must be confined to statements of extent or 
implying extent The facts as to climate, fauna and flora have 
no relation to any such arbitrary boundary, and all statistical 
statements referring to the countries of Europe must include the 
part of Russia beyond the Urals up to the frontier of Siberia. 
In such statements, however, in the present article the whole of 
the lieutenancy of the Caucasus will be left out of account 
As to extent it is provisionally advisable to give the area of the 
continent within different limits. 

The following calculations in Ei^lish square miles (round 
numbers) of the area of Europe, within different limits, are given 
in Behm and Wagner’s Bevolkerung Erde, No. viii. b t mt 
(Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1891), p. 53 : — Europe, within * * 
the narrowest physical limits (to the crest of the Urals and the 
Manych depression, and including the Sea of Azov, but excluding 
the Caspian Steppe, Iceland, Novaya Zemlya, Spitsbergen and 
Bear Island), 3,570,000 sq. m. The same, with the addition of 
the Caspian Steppe up to the Ural river and the Caspian Sea, 
3,687,750 sq, m. ^e some, with the addition of the area between 
the Manych depressbn and the Caucasus, 3,790,500 sq. m. 
The same, with the addition of territories east of the Ural Moun> 
tains, the portion of the Caspian Steppe east of the Ural river 
as far as the Emba, and the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 

® At tlic summit of each of the Trans-Ural railways (Perm- 
Tyumen and Ufa-Chelyabinsk) and that of the road across ttie 
C^iucasus from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, sign-posts, with the name 
Eur^e on, one side, Asia on the other, mark this boundary. 

* Fifth edition, vol ii. pp. 24-25. * Pt, i. pp. 11-12. 

® Griesbach, on the strength of J^iddendorff’s observations, 
remarks that, in addition to European fruit trees, oak, maples, 
elms, aslies and tiie black alder do not cross the Urals, whHe the 
lime tree is reduced to the size of a shrub (La Vigitatian du globe, 
translated by Tchi^tchef, i. p. 181). 

® On the history of the boundary between Asia and Europe see 
F. G. Hahn in the MiiteUungen des Veteins fUr Erdkunde eu Leipng 
(1881), pp. 83-104. Hahn, on the ground that true mountajit S3rs. 
terns must be regarded as forming geographical units, prontotmees 
against the practice of making “ natural boundaiiei ” run along 
mountain crests, and .assigns the whole at the Caacasib region to 
Europe as all belonging to such a system, but orogmp^cally quite 
different from the ^bmeoian plateau, (p. 103). But surely it is no 
less different from the European .plaixk. 
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described the work of Euripides as the dawn of a romantic poetry 
haunted by dim yearnings and forebodings. Goelhe — ^who, 
according to Bemhardy, knew P^uripides only “at a great 
distance -certainly admired him highly, and left an interesting 
memorial of Euripidean study in his attempted reconstruction of 
the lost Phaeihon, There are some passages in Goethe’s conver- 
sations with Eckermann which form effective quotations against 
the Greek poet’s real or supposed detractors “ To feel and 
respect a great personality, one must be something oneself. 
All those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either poor 
wretches incapable of comprehending such sublimity or shame- 
less charlatans Who, in their presumption, wished to make more 
of themselves than they were.” “ A poet whom Socrates called 
his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Alexander admired, 
and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens put on mourning 
on hearing of his death, must certainly have been some one. 
If a modem man likc'Schlegel must pick out faults in so great 
an ancient, he ought only to do it upon his knees ” (J . A. Sy- 
monds, Greek Poets, i. 230). We yield to no one in admiration 
of ^ethe ; but we cannot tliink that these rather bullying 
utterances are favourable exaniples of his method in aesthetic 
discussion ; nor have they any logical force except as against 
those— if there be any such— who deny that Euripides is a great 
poet. One of the most striking of modern criticisms on Euripides 
is the sketch by Mommsen in his history of Rome^bk. iii. ch. 14). 
It is, in our opinion, less than just to Euripides as an artist. 
But it indicates, with true historical insight, his place in the 
development of his art. the operation of those external conditions 
which made him what he was, and the nature of his influence on 
succeeding ages. 

The manuscript tradition of Euripides has a very curious and 
instructive history. It throws a suggestive light on the capricious 
nature of the process by which some of the greatest 
literary treasures have been saved or lost. Nine plays 
‘tnidiijM Euripides were sheeted, probably in early Byzantine 
tnaiuca ^ popular and educational use. These were— 

AlcesiiSf Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolyius, Medea, Orestes, 

^ ' Phoenissac, Rhesus, Troades. This list includes at least 

two plays, the Andromache and the Troades, which, oven in the 
siualf number of the extant draraa.s, are universally allowed to he 
of very inferior merit — to say nothing of the Rhesus, which is gener- 
ally allowed to be spurious. On the other hand, the list omits at 
least three plays of first-rate beauty and excellence, tlic very flower, 
indued, of the extant collection— the Jon, the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and the Bacchae —the last certainly, in its own kind, by far the 
most splendid work of Euripides that we po.ssess. Had these 
three plays l)ccn lost, it is not too much to say that tlie modem 
estimate of Euripides must have been decidedly lower. But all llu 
ten plays not included in the select list liad a narrow escape of 
being lost, and, as it is, have come to us in a much less satisfactory 
condition. 

A. Kirchhoff was the fifst, in his editions, thoroughly to investigate 
the history and the affinities of the Euripidean manuscripts.^ All 
our MSS. are, he thinks, derived from a lost archetype of ^e gth 
or loth century, which contained the nineteen plays (counting the 
Rhesus) now extant. From this archetype a copy, also lost, wns 
made about a.P. iioo, containing only the nine select plays. This 
copy bocame the source of all our best MSS. for those plays. They 
are — (i) Marcianus 471, in tjic Ubra^ of St Mark at Venice (12th 
ccntuiy) : Andromache, Hecuba, Hippolytus (to v. 1234), Orestes, 
Pboemssac; (1) Vaticanus gog, 12th century, nine plays; (3) 
Parisinus 2712, I3tb tentufy, 7 plays (all but Troades and Rhesus), 
Of the same stock, bat inferior, are (4) Marcianus 468, 13th century: 
Hecuba, Orestes, Medea (v. i«4ak Orestes, Phoenissac ; (5) Havniens.s 
(from Hairna. Copenhagm, acoording to Palcy), a late transcript 
from a MS. resembling vat. gog, nine plays. A .second family 
of MSS. for the Ame plays, sprung from ' the same copy, biit 
modified by a Byzantine reocnsion of the 13th century, is greatly 
inferior. 

The other ten plays havei»me to us only through the preservation 
of two MSSr, both of the I4ih century, and both ultimately derived, 
as Klrchhon thinks, from the archet^ of the gth or loth centuiy. 
These are (t) PalatinuB 287, Kirehhoff's B, usually called Rom. C., 
thirteen plays, viz. mx of the eelcct plays {Androm,,, Med,, Rhes,, 
Hipp,, Ate., Tfoad.), and seven othera— Cyclops, IJeracleidae, 
Supplices, Jofh Iphigenia in Aulide, Ifhigenia in Tauris ; and (2) 
Plot. 2, Elmsley’a C.. eighth plavs, viz. all but the Troades, This 
MS. is thus ihe dniy one the Heiena, tho Bteetra, and the Hercules 
Furmu. By flur m fpnoLtmtHumbec of Euripideaii MSS. contain 

> See also a dear account in the preface; to vol. iii< of Palcy’s 
edition. 


only three plays,— the Hecuba, Orestes and PAomtssaz,-->-these having 
been chosen out of the select nine for school use— probably in the 
14th century. 

It is to be remembered tliat, as a selection, the nine chosen plays 
of Euripides correspond to those seven of Aeschylus and those seven 
of Sophocles which alone remain to us... If, then, these .nine did not 
include the Iphigenia in TaurU, the Ion or the Bacchae, may we not 
fairly ♦infer that the lost plays of the other two dramatists comprised 
wosks at least equal to any that have been preserved ? May we not 
even reasonably doubt whether we have received those masterpieces 
by which their higliost excellence should have been judged ? 

The extant scholia on Euripides are for the nine select plays only. 
Tlie flrst edition of the schoha on seven of these plays (all but the 
Troades and Rhesus) was published by Arsonius— a sebotta, 
Cretan whom the Venetians had named as bishop of 
Monemvasia, but whom the Greeks had refused to recognize — at 
Venice in 1 534. The scholia on the Troades and Rhesus were first 
published by L. Dindorf, from Vat. 009, in i8ai. The best complete 
edition is that Of W. Dindorf (1863).'^ The collection, though loaded 
with .rubbish — including worthless analyses of the lyric metres by 
Demetrius Triclinius — includes some invaluable comments derived 
from the Alexandrian cntics and their followers. 

Editiones Principes. — 1496. J. Lascari.s (Florence), Medea, Hip- 
polytus, Alcestis, Andromac^* 1503. M. Musiirus (Aldus, Venice), 
Eur, Tragg. XVII., to wliioh in vol. ii. the Hercules Furens was 
added as an 18th ; i.e. tills edition contained all the extant plays 
except the Ekctra, which was first given to the world by P, Vic- 
torius from Florentinus C. in 1545. The Aldine edition was re- 
printed at Basel in 1537. 

The complete edition of Joshua Bames (1694) is no longer of 
any critical value. The first thorough work done on Euripides was 
by L. C. Valcknaer in his edition of the Phoenissac (1755), aud his 
Diatribe in Eur, perditorum dramatum relliquias (1767), in which he 
argued against the authenticity of the Rhesus. 

Principal Editions of Selected Plays. — J. Markland (1763- 
1771), Supplices, Iphigenia A,, Iphigenia T. ; Ph. Brunck (1779- 
1700 ), Andromache, Medea, Orestes, Hecuba ', R. Person (1797- 
loox), Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissac, Medea’, H. Monk (1811 1818), 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T. ; P. Elmslcy (1H13- 
1821), Medea, Bacchae, Heraclidae, Supplices; G. Hermann (1831- 
1841), Hecuba (animadv. ad R. Porsom notas, first in 1800), Orestes, 
Alcestis, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion, H erodes Furens; 
C. Badhara (1851-1853), Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion; H. Weil, 
Hipp., Medea, Hec,, Ipk. in T,, Jph. in A., Plectra, Orestes (2nd cd., 
1890). it is impossible to give a list of the English and foreign 
editions of single play.s, but mention may be made of the Bacchae, by 
J. E. Sandys (4th ed., 1900) and R. Y. Tyrrell (1892); Medea, by 
A.W.VeiTaU(i88|) ; by J. P. Mahaffy (i88x) ; and of the 

Hercules Furens, by Wnamowitz-MollendoriT (and ed., 189^), with 
a comprehensive introduction on the literature of Euripides. A 
selected list (up to 1896) will be found in J. B. Mayor’s Guide to 
the Choice of Classical Boohs ; see also N. W^ecklein in C. Bursian’s 
J ahresbericht, xxviii. (1897), and for the earlier literature W. Engel- 
mann, Scriptores Graeci (1881). The little volumes on Euripides 
by J. P. Mahally (1879) and W. B, Donne in Blackwood's “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers ” will be found generally useful ; see 
also P. Decharme, Euripide et V esprit de son tfU'dlre (1893) ; A. W. 
Vorrall, Euripides the Rationalist (1^5), and Essays on Four Plays 
of Euripides (1905) ; N. J. P&tin, Etude sur Eurihide (1872) ; O. 
Ribbeck, Euripides und seine Zeit ; and (for the life of the poet) 
Wilamowitz's ed. of the Hercules Furens (i. 1-42) ; P. Masqueray, 
Euriptde et ses idies (1906). 

Modern Complete Edition^!— W, Dindorf (1870, in Pott, 
Scenici, ed. 5) ; A. Kirchhoff (1855, ed. min. 1867) ; F. A. Palcy 
^nd ed., 1872-1880), with commentary; A. Nauck (1880-1887, 
Teubner series) ; G. G. Murray in Oxford Scriptorum Classicorum 
bibliotheca (1902, foil.) 

English Translations. — Among these may be noted the com- 
plete verse translnrion by A. S. Way (1894-1898) ; that in prose by 
E. P. Coleridge (1896) ; and G. G. Murray's verse translations 
(1902-1906). A literary interest attaches to Robert Browning’s 
“ Transcript “ of the Alcestis in his BalausHcm, and to Goethe's 
reconstruction of Euripides' lost Phaethon in tlie 1840 edition of 
his works, vol. xxxiii, pp. 22-43. (R. C. J. ; X.) 

lUnOCLTDON (Gr. c 3 /jos,cast wind; kAcSwp, wave^, a stormy 
wind from the N.E, or N.N.E. in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Where the Authorized Version of the Bible (Acts xxvii. 14) 
mentions euradydon, the ‘Revised Version, taking the reading 
siipaKvkiav, has euraguilo, or north-easter. The word is sometimes 
used for the Bora (g^v.y 

EUROPA (or rather, Europe), in Greek mythology, according 
to Bomer:(lifad,xiv. 321), the daughter of Phoenix or, in a later 
story, of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. The beauty of Europe fired 
the love, of Zeus, who approached her in the form of a white bull 
and earned her away from her native Phoenicia to Crete, when 
* New ed. by E. Schwartz (1887-1891). 
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in the Ltonri group, have been familiarly known from the earliest 
historic times ; but the fourth has only attracted particular attention 
since the 1 Sth century . 1 1 Hes in the Archipelago, on the southern edge 
of the Cyclades, near the little jp^up of islets called Santorin. The 
region was evidently highly* volcanic at an earlier period, for Milo, 
one of the nearest of the islands, is simply a ruined crater still present* 
ing sme^ng solfataras and other traces of former activity* The 
devastations produced by the eruptions of the European volcanoes 
'are usually confined v^thin very narrow limits ; and it is only at 
long intervals that any part of the continent is visited by a really 
formidable earthquake. The only part of Europe, however, for 
which there are no recorded earthquakes is central and northern 
Russia ; and the Alps and Carpathians, especiallv the intra*Car- 
pathian area of depression, Greece, Italy, especially Calabrih and 
the adjoining part of Sicily, the Sierra Nevada and the Pyrenees, 
the Lisbon district and the rift valley of the upper Rhine (between 
the Vosges and the Black Forest) are all regions specially liable to 
earthquake shocks and occasionally to shocks of considerable in- 
tensity. One well-marked seismic lijie extends along the south side 
of the Alps from I-ake Cfarda by Udine and G6rr to Fiume, and 
another forms a curve convex towards the south-east passing hrst 
through Calabriarthen through the north-east of Sicily to the south 
of the Peloritan Mountains.^ Of all European earthquakes in modem 
times, the most destructive arc that of Lisbon in 1755, and that of 
Calabria in 1 783 ; the devastation produced by the former has become 
u classical instance of such disasters in popular literature, and by 
the latter 100,000 people are said to have lost their lives, Calabria 
again suffered severely in i86«;, 1870, 1804, 1905 and 1908. 

If the European mountains are arranged according to their 
greatest elevations, they rank d.s follows : — (i) the Swiss Alps, with 
RalM highest peaks above 15,000 ft.; (2) ‘the Sierra 

' Nevada, the Pyrenees, and Etna, about 11,000 ft; (3) 
the Apennines, the Corsican Mountains, the Carpathians, the Balkans, 
and the Despoto Dagh, from 8000 to gooo ; (4) the Guadarrama, the 
Scandinavian Alps, ihe Dinaric Alps, the Greek Mountains, and the 
Cevennes, between 6000 and 8000 ; (5) the mountains of Auvergne, 
the Jura, the Riesengebirge, the mountains of Sardinia, Majorca, 
Minorca, and the Crimea, the Black Forest, the Vosges, and the 
Scottish Highlands, from 4000 to 6000. 

The following estimates arc based on those contained in the fifth 
edition, by Dr Hermann Wagner, of Guthe’s Lehr 6 uch der Geo- 
graphic. In the original the figures are given in German sq. m. and 
in kilometres in round numbers, and the equivalents here given 


in English sq. m. are similarly treated : — 

Sq. m. 

The great European plain in its widest sense . 2,660,000 

The same exclu.sive of inland seas . . . 2,300,000 

The same exclusive of the Scandinavian and 

British lowlands 2,125,000 

All other European lowlands .... 385,000 

7 'he Hungarian plain 38,000 

The Po plain 21,000 

The Scandinavian highland.^ .... 190,000 

The Ural Mountains 127,000 

The Alps 85,000 

The Carpathians 72,000 

The Apennines 42,500 

The Pyrenees . . . • . . . . 21,500 


Several estimates have been made of the average elevation of the 
continent, but it is enough to give here the mam results. In the 
following list, where a conversion from metres into feet has been 
necessary, the nearest multiple of 5 ft. has been given : — Humboldt, 
675 ft.: Leipoldt,^ 975 ft. ; De I-apparcnt,*'’ 960 ft. ; Murray,^ 939 ft. ; 
Supan,® 950 ft. ; von Tillo,® 1040 ft. ; Hciderich,’ 1230 ft. ; Penck,® 
1085 ft. The exctmtionolly high estimate of Heiderich is due to the 
fact that by him Transcaucasia and the islands of Novaya Zemlya, 
Spitsbergen and Iceland are reckoned as included in Europe. 

Of more geographical significance than these estimates are the 
facts with regard to the arrangement of the highlands of the con- 
tinent. It is indeed this arrangement combined with tlie 
coast-line which has indirectly given to Europe 
it® individuality. Three points have to be noted under 
this head (i) the fact that the highlands of Europe 
****** are so distributed as to allow of the penetration of westerly 
winds far to the east ; (2) the fact that the principal series of high- 
lands has a direction from cast to west, Europe in this point resem- 
bling Asia but differing from North •America ; and (3) that in 
Europe ttie mountain systems belonging to the series of highlands 

i See Ed. Suess, The Pace of the Earthy translated by H. B. C. 
SoUas, vol. i. (Oxford, 1904) ; j. Milne, Seismology (London, 1886) ; 
R. Hdmes. Erdbebenhunde (Leipzig, 1893). 

* Die rnttb&e Hdhe Europas (Plauen, 1874). 

» Traiti de gialogie (Paris, 1883). * Scot. Geog. Mag. (1888), *p. 23. 

• Petemanns Mitteilungen' {iBBg), p. 17. 

« Te^ns. (Imstiya) Imp. Pus. Geog, Soc. (1889), p. 113. 

’ Die mittieren Erhehungsverhdltnisse der Erdoberfl&che^ pt. i., in 
Penck'e Geampkische Ahhandtungen, vol, v. (Vienna, 1891). 

® Morpholo^ def Erdoberfldche^ vol i. 




Length in English Miles. 

Atua Of Basin 
in sq. m. 

Name of River. 



1 



Strelbitsky. 

‘Other 

Authorities. 

Strelbitsky. 

w 

Volga .... 


1977' 

2107 

563.300 - ■ 

Danube 


1644 


315,435 

Ural .... 
Dnieper (Dnyepr) . 


1446 

1064 

\tlll 

1115^ 

1123*'* 

90,350 

203,460 

Kama .... 


984 

202,615 

Don (Russia) . . 


980 

166,125 

Pechora . . 


015 

1024* 

127,225 

Rhine .... 


709 


63,265 

Oka .... 


706 

914 = 

93,205 

Dniester (Dnyestr) 


646 

835= 

29,675 

Elbe .... 


612 


55.340 

Vistula 


596 

0462 

73.905 

Vyatka .... 


596 

680 « 


Tagus .... 


566 


Theiss (Tisza) . 


550 


59,350 

Loire .... 


543 


46,733 

Save .... 


535 


37.595 

Meuse .... 


530 


12,740 

Mezen . . ' . 


496 

507'; 

30410 

Donets .... 


487 

613 ^ 

37,890 

Douro .... 


485 

5^’ 

36,705 . 

Diina (S. Dvina) . 


.470 


Ebro .... 


470 

. . 

38,580* 

Rhone .... 


447 


38,180 

Desna .... 


438 

590= 

33.535 

Niemen (Nycman) 


437 

537* 

34,965 

Drave .... 


434 

. . 

15,745 

Bug (Southern) 


428 

477* 

26,225 

Seine .... 


425 

. . 

30,030 

Oder .... 


424 


17,150 

Kuban .... 


405 

509® 

21,490 

Khoper 


387 

563 * 

23,120 

Maros .... 


390 

. . 

16,975 

Pripet .... 


378 

404 0 

46,805 

Guadalquivir . . 

Pruth (Prutu) . 


374 

368 

503* 

21,580* 

10,330 

Northern Dvina , 


358 

447* 

141,075 

Weser-Werra . 


355 

. . 

19,925 

Po 


354 


28,920 * 

Garonne-Girondc . 


342 

. . 

32,745 

Vetluga 


328 

464* 

I4,ii25 

Pinega .... 


328 

407 J 

17,425 

Glommen . 


326 

352* 

15,930 > 

Bug (Western) 


318 

430' 

22,460 

Guadiana 


316 


25,300* 

Aluta (Alt, Oltfi) . 


308 


9,095 

Mosel .... 


300 


10,950 

Main .... 


300 

% 

10,600 

Maritsa .... 


272 


20,790 

Jucar .... 


270 

338* 

7,620 * 

Mologa .... 


268 

15.005 

Tome& .... 


268 


13,045 

Inn 


268 


9,825 

Saone .... 


268 


8,293 

Moldau .... 


255 

267 * 

10,8^ 

Moksha 


249 

37>* 

19,090 

Ljusna .... 


243 


7,700 

Mur .... 


242 


5,200 

Morava, Servian . 


235 


15,715 

Klar .... 


224 

. . 

4,520 

Voronezh . . . 


2x8 

305® 

7,760 

Berezina . . . 


2X8 

285 a 

9, *93 

Saale .... 


215 


8,970 

Onega .... 


212 

^ 45 - 

22,910 

V4g (Waag) . . 


212 

' 

6,24s 

Dema .... 


209 

* 75 * 

4,830 

San 


203 

444’ 

6,>3S 

Moskva . . . 


189 

, 305’ 

5.9«o 

Western Manych . 


176 

295* 

37,820 

Klyazma . 


j 159 

394“ 

15,200 


* The equivalent of the ficures given in Superficie de V Europe, A 
later measurement by Strelbitsky yielded a result equal to 22x5 
English miles. 

* General von Tillo, in TransacHons {tmstiyd) Imp, Rus. Geog. Soc. 
vol xix. (1882), pp. 160-161. 

* Dr Al Bludau in Pefermanns Mitteilungen (1898). pp. 185-187, 
has given new calculations of the areas of the basins of certam 
European rivers, namely, the Tagus, ^,250 sq. m. ; Ebro, 32,810 
sq. m. ; Guadalquivir, 21,620 sq. m. ; Fo^ 28^800 sq. m, ; Guadiima, 
25,810 sq. m. ; and Jucar, 8245 sq. 

* St Martin, Diet, de gkog. univ. 
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referred to not only have more or less well-marked breaks between 
bnt are themselves so notched by passes and cut by transverse 
vifieys as to present great facilities for crossing in proportion to their 
average altitude. The first and second of these points have special 
importance with reference to the climate and will accordingly be 
ccmsidered more fully under that head. The second is also of im- 
amrtance with reference to the means of communication, to which 
tht third also refers, and detailed consideration of these points in 
that relation will be reserved for that heading. Here, however, it 
may be noted that in Europe the distribution of the natural resources 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants is such that, if we leave out 
of account Russia, which is almost entirely outside of the series 
of highlands running east and west, the population north of the moun- 
tains ia roughly about 50 % gre|iter than that south of thb mountains, 
whereas in Asia the populaSon north of the east and west highland 
barrier is utterly insignificant as compared T^th that to the south. 

From the table given on p. getg (col. 1) it will be seen that the most 
extensive of the highland areas of Europe is that of Scandinavia, 
which has a genera treid from south-south-west to north-north- 
east, and is completed detached by seas and plains from the highland 
area to the south. There are other completely detached highland 
areas in Iceland, the British Isles, the Ural Mountains, the small 
Yaila ramre in the south of the Crimea, and the Mediterranean 
islands. The connected series of highlands is that which extends 
from the Iberian peninsula to the Black Sea 
stretching in the middle of Germany north- 
wards to about 52® N. In the Iberian peninsula 
we have the most marked example of the table- 
land form in Europe, and these tablelands 
are bounded on the north by the Cantabrian 
Mountains, which descend to the sea, and the 
Pyrenees, which, except at their extremities, 
cut ofi the Iberian peninsula from the adjoin- 
ing country more extensively than any other 
chain in the continent. Between the foot-hills 
of the Pyrenees, however, and those of the 
central plateau of France the ground sinks in 
the Passage of Naurouse or Gap of Carcassonne 
to a well-marked gap establishing ea.^ com- 
munication between the valley of the Garonne 
and the lower part of that of the Rhone. The 
highlands in the north spread northwards and 
then north-eastwards till they join the Vosges, 
but sink in elevation towards the north-east 
so as to allow of several easy crossings. East 
of the Vosges the Rhine valley forms an 
important trough running north and south 
through the highlands of western Germany. 

To the south of the Vosges again undulating 
country of less than 1500 ft. in elevation, the 
well-known Burgundy Gate or Gap of Belfort, 

^constitutes a well-marked break between those 
mountains and the Jura, and establishes easy 
communication between the Rhine and the 
Sa6ne-Rhone valleys. The latter valley divides 
in the clearest manner the highlands of central 
Framce from both the Alps and the Jura, while 
between these last two systems there lies the 
wedge of the Swiss midlands contracting south- 
westwards to a narrow but important gap at 
the outlet of the Lake of Geneva. Between 
the Alps and the mountains of the Italian 
and Balkan peninsulas the orographical lines 
of demarcation are less distinct, but on the 
north the valley of the Danube mostly forms 
a wide separation between the Alps and the 
mountains of the Balkan peninsula on the 
south and the highlands of Bohemia and 
Moravia, the Carpathians and the Transyl- 
vanian Alps on the north. The valleys of the 
Eger and the Elbe form distinct breaks in the 
environment of Bohemia, and the Sudetes on 
the north-east of Bohemia and Moravia are 
even more clearly divided from the Carpathians by the valley of 
the upper Oder, the Moravian Gate, as it is called, which forms the 
natural line of communicaftion between the south-east of Prussia 
and Vienna. 

An estimate has been made by Strelbitsky of the length and of 
the area of the basins of all the principal rivers of Europe. In the 
« . table on p. 909 aQ the estimates given without anv special 

Ktyn, authority are based on Strelbitslty's figures, but it shoidd 
be mentioned that the estima^s of length made by him evidently 
do not take into account minor windings, and are therefore generally 
less than tho^ given by othar|| The authorities are sqiarately cited 
for, the originals of a^ o^er figures given in the table.i . 


EUROPE {GBOORAPHY 

The observatioas on the temperature of European rivers have been 
collected and discussed by Dr Adolf £. Forster.? He finds that the 
dominant factor in detennimng that temperature is the temperature 
of the air above, but that rivers are divisible into four groups with 
respect to the relation between these temperatures at difierent 
seasons of the year. These gr^ps are rivers flowing from glaciers, in 
which, the temperature is warmer than the air in winter, colder in 
suTUpaer; rivers flowixig from lakes, characterized by peculiarly 
high' winter temperatures, in consequence of which the mean tem- 
perature for the year is always above that of the air ; rivers flowing 
from springs, which, at least near their source, are more rapidly 
cooled by i low than wanned by high air temperatures ; and rivers 
of the plains, which have a higher mean temperature than the air in 
aH months of the year. 

In various parts of Europe, more particulariy in calcareous regions, 
8u<^ as the Jura, the Gausses in the south-east of France, and the 
Karst in the north-west of the Balkan peninsula, there are numerous 
subterranean or partly subterranean rivers. Several of the more 
important rivers are of ve^ inegular flow, and some are subject to 
reaHy tormidable flooda This is particultf ly the case with nvers a 
large part of whose basiu is made up of crystalline or other impervious 
rocks with steep slopes, like those of the Loire in France and the 
Ebro iu Spain. The Danube and its tributaries, the great rivers of 
Germany, above aR eastern Germany, and those of Italy, are also 


Name of Lake and Countr3'. 

Height 

above 

Sea. 

Area. 

Greatest 

Depth. 

Mean 

Depth. 

Volume. 1 
Millions | 
of Cub. Ft. 


Ft. 

Sq. m. 

Ft. 

Ft. 


Ladoga, Russia .... 

15 

7004 

730 



Onega, „ .... 


3765 

About 1200 



Veuer, Sweden .... 

145 

2149 

280 



Chudskoye or Peipus, Russia 

100 

>357’ 

90 


•• 

Vetter, Sweden .... 

290 

733 




Saima, Russia .... 

255 

680 

185 



Pfijino, „ .... 

5^55 

608 




Enare, ,, .... 

490 

549 



•• 

Segozero. „ .... 

. . 

481 

140 



M^ar, Sweden .... 

1*6 

449 

170 



Byeio-Ozero, Russia 

400 

434 

35 



Pielis, Russia .... 

305 

422 

. . 



Topozero, Russia , . . 


41 1 

. . 



Ule&, „ ... 

375 

380 

60 



Ilmen, „ ... 

107 

358 

. . 



Vigozero, „ ... 


332 




Imandra, „ ... 


329 

. . 



Balaton, Hungary . . . 

350 

266 

13 



Geneva, France and Switzer- 






land 

1220 

225 

1015 1 

500 

1 3,140,000 

Kovdozero, Russia . . . 


225 

. . ' 


1 

Constance, Germany and 





1 

Switzerland . . . . ' 

‘ *2^95 

208 

825 

295 

1 1,711,000 

Hjclmar, Sweden . . . 

79 

187 

60 

. . 


Neagh, Ireland .... 

48 

153 

113 


1 * * 

Kubinskoye, Russia 

. . 

152 



1 

MjOsen, Norway . . . 

395 

152 

1485 

1 

Garda, Italy and Austria . 

215 

143 • 

“35 

445 

1,757.000 

Tornc-triisk, Sweden . 

1140 

^39 


I 

Neusiedler-see, Hungary . 

370 

. *37 



Scutari, Turkey 

20 

About 130 

• 33 

12* 

45,900 

Siljan, Sweden .... 


123 

m 

■■ 

• . 

Virzjarvi, Rus.sia . 

“5 

107 

24 

.. 

• ‘ 

Seliger, „ ... 

825 

100 

105 


Stor Afvan, Sweden . . 

1370 

92 

925 


•• 

Yalpukh, Russia . . 


89 

. . 


1 

NeuchAtel, Switzerland 

1415 

85 

500 

2T0 

500,000 

Ylikitkakarvi, Russia . . 

680 

85 

30 



Maggiore, Italy and Switzer- 






land 

645 

82 

X220 

575 

1,310,000 

Corrib, Ireland .... 

30 

71 

152 



Como, Italy 

653 

56 

1360 




^ In other patta of this work areas of river-basins and lakes, and 
other meaflnitempntsi may be observed to conflict in some degree 
with those given here. Various authorities naturally differ, both 
in methods m estimating and in standards of precision. 


notorious for their inundations. In southern Europe, where the 
summers are nearly rainless, most of the rivers disappear altogether 
in that season. 

For many European lakes, especially the smaller ones, estimates 
have been made of the mean depth and the volume. A list of all 
the European lakes for which the altitude extent, and 


greatest depth could be ascertained, compiled by Dr K. 

Peucker, is published iiFthe Geog. Zeitschrift (1896), pp. 

606-616, where estimates of the mean depth and the volume are aJ^ 
given where procurable. The table given above, com{>ri8ing only 
the larger lakes, is maii^ based on this list, where the original author- 
ities are mentioned. Trio figures e ntered in the table not taken 
Geogv^Msohs AbkundluHggn, vOl. v. pt. iv. (Vienna, 
1894) ; noticed in G$og. Joum. vol. vi. p. *64* 

* Including L. Fdkov as well as tbe connecting atm known w 
Teploye. ‘ 
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from this list are after Strelbitskv, the G^og. Universelle of V. do 
St Martin, or, in the case of Swedish lakes, from the official hand- 
book of Sweden.^ 

The Alpine lakes break up into a southern and northern sub- 
division — the former consisting of the I^go Maggiorc, and the lakes of 
Lugano and Como, Lago alaeo, an 4 Lago di Garda, all connected 
by affluents with the system of the Po ; and the latter the I^ke 
of Geneva threaded by the Rhone, Lakes Constance, Zfiricli, Neu- 
chatel, Biel and other . Swiss lakes belonging to the basin olf the 
Rhine, and a few of minor importance belonging to the Danube. 
The north Russian lakes, Ladoga, Onega, ^c., are mainly noticeable 
as the largest members of what in some respects is the most remark- 
able system of lakes in the continent - the Finno- Russian, which 
consists of an almost countless number of comparatively small 
irregular basins formed in the surface of a granitic plateau. In 
Finland proper they occupy no less than a twelfth of the total area. 

A few of the number are very shallow. The Neusiedler See, for 
example (the Peiso Lacus of the Latins and Fort6-tava of the Hun- 
garians), completely dried up in 1693, 1738 and 1864, and left its bed 
covered for the most part with a deposit of salt.® I^kes Copais in 
Boootia and Fucino Celano in Italy nave been entirely turned into 
dry land. The progress of agriculture has greatly diminished the 
extent of marsh land in Eurojx'. The Minsk marshes in Russia form 
the largest area of this character still left, and on these large encroach- ; 
mentB are gradually bring made. Extensive marshes in northern 
Italy have been completely drained. The partial draining of the 
Pomptine marshes in Italy made Pope Pius VII . famous in the 18th 
century, and further reclamation works are still in progress there 
and elsewhere in the same country. (G. G. C.) 

The geological history of Europe ^ is, to a large extent, a history 
of the formation and destruction of successive mountain chains. 
Q . Four times a great mountain range has been raised across 
u«o agy* which now is Europe. Three times the mountain 

range has given way ; portions have sunk beneath the sea, and have 
been covered by more recent sediments, while other portions re- 
mained standing and now rise as isolated blocks above the later beds 
which surround them. The last of the mountain ranges still stands, 
and is known under the names of the Alps, the Carpathians, the 
Balkans, the Caucasus, &c., but the work of destruction has 
already begun, and gaps have been formed by the collap.se of 
parts of the chain. The Carpathians were once continuous with the 
Alps, and the Caucasus was probably connected with the Balkans 
across the site of the Black Sea. 

Th(»se mountain chains wore not raised by direct uplift. Tliey 
consist of crumpled and folded strata, and arc, in fact, wrinkles in 
the earth's outer crust, formed by lateral compression, like llio 
puckers whicli appear in a tablecloth when wa piush it forward 
against a l)ook or other heavy object lying upon it. How the lateral 
or tangential pressures originated is still matter of controversy, but 
tlie usually accepted explanation is as follows. I'he interior of the 
earth in cooling contracts more rapidly than the exterior, and, if no 
other change took place, the outer crust would be Iclt as a hollow 
sphere without any internal support. But the materials of which 
it is composed are not strong enough to bear its enormous weight, 
and, like an arch which is too weak in its abutments, it collapses 
upon the interior core. Where the crust is rigid it fractures, as an 
ordinary arch would fracture ; and some portions fall inward, while 
other parts may even be wedgeefc a little outward. Where, on the 
other nand, the crust is made of softer rock, it cnimples and folds, 
and a mountain chain i.** produced. Such a mountain chain, for want 
of a better term, is called a folded mountain chain. The folding is 
most intense where a flexible jfhrtion of the crust lies next to a more 
rigid part. Where the folding has occurred, the rocks which were 
once comparatively soft become hard and rigid, and the next series 
of wrinkles will usually l>e formed beyond the limits of the old one. 
This is what has happened in the European area. 

The oldest mountain chain lay in the extreme north-west of 
Europe, and its relics are seen in the outer Hebrides, the Lofoten 
Islands and the north of Norway. The rocks of this ancient chain 
have since l»een converted into gneiss, and they were folded and 
denuded before the deposition of the oldest known fossiliferous 
sediments. The mountain system mtist therefore have been formed 
in Pre-Cambrian times, and it has been called by Marcel Bertrand 
the Huronian chain. It is probable that a great land-mas.s lay 
towards the north-west ; but in the sea which certainly existed 
south-east of the chain, the Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian beds 
were deposited. In Russia and South Sweden these beds still lie 
flat and undisturbed ; but in Norwery, Scotland, the Lake District, 
North Wales and the north of Ireland they were crushed against the 
north-western continent and were not only intensely folded but 


» Sufsden, Hi P$oplB and its Industry (Stockholm, 1904). 

5 See Ascherson, " Die Austrocknung des Neusiedler Sees,"* in 
Z. der Ges. fiir Erdhunde zu Berlin (1865). 

® See S«ess, The Face of the Barth ; M. Bertrand, Sur la distribu- 
tion g^ographique des roches ^ruptives cn Europe,” Bull. Soc. Gi’ol. 
France, ser. 3, vol. xvi. (1887-1888), pp. 573-617. A translation of 
a lecture by Suess, giving a short summary of his views on the 
structure of Europe, will be found in the Canadian Record of Science^ 
vol. vii. pp. 235-246, 


were pushed forward over the old rocks of the Huronian chain. Thus 
was formed the Caledonian mountain system of Ed. Suess, in which 
the folds run from south-west to north-east. It was raised at the 
close of the Silurian period. 

Then followed, in northern Europe, a continental period. By the 
elevation of the Caledonian chain the northern land-mass had grown 
southward and now extended as far as the Bristol Channel. 
it the Old Red Sandstone was laid doum in inland seas or laKs, 
while farther south contemporaneous deposits were formed in the 
open sea. . 

During the earlier part of the Carboniferous period the sea spread 
over the southern shores of the northern contment ; but later the 
whole area again became land and the Coal Measures of northern 
Europe were laid down. Towards the close of the Carboniferous 
period the third great mountain chain was formed. It lay to the 
south of the Caledonian chain, and its northern margin stretched 
from the south of Ireland through South Wales, the north of Fimnce 
and the south of Belgium, and was continued round the Harz and 
the ancient rocks of Bohemia, and possibly into the south of Russia. 

It is along this northern margin, where the folded beds have been 
thrust over the rocks whicli lay to the north, that the coalfields 
of Dover and of Belgium occur. The general direction of the folds 
is approximately from we.st to ca.st ; but the chain consisted of two 
arcs, the western of which is called by Suess the Armorican chain 
and the eastern the Variscian. The two arcs together, which were 
undoubtedly formed at the same period, liave boon named by 
Bertrand the Hercynian chain. Everywhere the chief folding seems 
to have occurred before the deposition of the highest beds of the 
Upper Carboniferous, which lie unconformably upon the folded older 
l>ecf8. The Hercynian chain appears to have been of consideraifle 
breadth, at least in western Europe, for the Palaeozoic rocks of Spain 
and Portugal are thrown into folds which have the same general 
direction and which were formed at approximately the same period. 
In eastern Europe the evidence is less complete, because theHcfcynian 
folds are buried beneath more recent deposits and have in some cases 
bci^n masked by the superposition of a later series of folds. 

The formation of this Carboniferous range was followed in northern 
Europe by a second continental period somewhat similar to that of 
the Old Red Sandstone, but the continent extended still farther to 
the south. The Permian and Triassic deposits of England and Ger- 
many were laid down in inland seas or upon the surface of the land 
itself. But southern Europe was covered by the open sea, and here, 
accordingly, the contemporaneous deposits were marine. 

The Jurassic and Cretaceous periods were free from any violent 
folding or mountain building, and the sea again spread over a largo 
part of the northern continent. There were incieed several oscil- 
lations, but in general the greater pari of southern and central Europe 
lay beneath the waters of the ocean. Some of the fragments of the 
Hercynian chain still rose as islands above the waves, and at certain 
ixjriods there seems to have been a more or less complete barrier 
between the waters which covered northern Europe and those which 
lay over the Mediterranean region. Thus, while the estuarine 
deposits of the Upper Jurassic and l.ower Cretaceous were Ijdd 
down in England and Germany, the purely marine Tithonian 
formation, with its peculiar fauna, was deposited in the south ; and 
while the Chalk was formed in northern Europe, the Hippurite 
limestone was laid down in the south. 

Tlie Tertiary period saw fundamental changes in the geography of 
Europe. The formation of the great mountain ranges of the south, 
the Alpine system of Suess, perhaps began at an earlier date, but it 
was in the Eocene and Miocene periods that the chief part of the 
elevation took place. Arms of the sea extended up the valley of the 
I^ne and around the northern margin of the Alj^s, and also roread 
over the plains of Hungary and of southern Russia. Towards the 
middle of the Miocene period some of these arms were completely 
cut off from the ocean and large deposits of salt were farmed, as at 
Wieliczka. At a later period south-eastern Europe was covered by 
a series of extensive lagoon.?, and the waters of these lagoons gradu- 
ally became brackish, and then fresh, before the area was finally 
converted into dry land. Great changes also took place m the 
Mediterranean region. The Black Sea, the Aegean, the Adriatic and ^ 
the Tyrrhenian Sea were all formed at various times during the 
'I'ertiary period, and the depression of these areas seems to be closely 
connected with the elevation of the ncighbourii^ mountain chains. 

Exactly what was happening in northern Euiope during these 
great changes in the south it is not ^sy to say. The basaltic flows 
of the north of Ireland, the western islands of Scotland, the Faeroe 
Islands and Iceland are mere fragments of former extensive plateaus. 
No sign of marine Tertiary do^sits of earlier age than Pliocene 
has been found in this northern part of Europe, and on the ot^er 
hand plant remains arc abundant in the sands and cl^s interbedded 
with the basalt.?. It is probable, therefore, that in Eocene times a 
groat land-mass lay to the north-west of Europe, over which the 
ba.?alt lavas flowed, and that the formation of this part of the 
Atlantic and perhaps of tlie North Sea did not take place until the 
Miocene period. 

At a later date the climate, for some reason which hhs not yet been 
fully explained, grew colder over the whole of Europe, and the 
northern part was covered by a great ice-sheet which extended south- 
ward nearly as far as lat. 50° N., and has left its marks over the 
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whole of the northern part of the continent. With the final melting 
and disappearance oi the ice-sheet, the topography of Europe 
assumed nearly its present form, and man came upon the scene. 
Minor changes, such as the separation of Great Bntain from the 
continent, may have occurred at a later date ; but since the Glacial 
period there have, apparently, been no fundamental modifications in 
the configuration of Europe! 

^Che elevation of each of the great mountain swstems already 
described was accompanied by extensive eruptions of volcanic rocks, 
and the sequence appears to have been similar in every case. The 
volcanoes of the Mediterranean are the last survivors of the great 
eruptions which accompanied the elevation of the Alpine mountain 
system. (P. La.) 

In western Europe by far the most prevalent wind is the S.W. or 
W.S.W. It represents 25 % of the annual total ; while the N. is 
W 1 ndB» ^ the E. 9, the S. 13, the W. 17 and 

the N.W, II. Of the summer total it represents 22 %, 
while the N. is 9, N,E. 8g E. 7, S.E. 7, W. 21 and N.W. 17. In 
south-eastern Europe, on the other hand, the prevailing winds are 
from the N. and E. — the E.. having the preponderance in winter and 
autumn.* Of local winds the most remarkable are the fdhn, in the 
Alps, distinguished for its warmth and dryness; the Rotenturm 
wind of Transylvania, which has similar characteristics ; the bora 
of the Upper Adriatic, so noticeable for its violence ; the mistral 
of southern France ; the ctosian w'inds of the Mediterranean ; and 
the sirocco, which proves so destructive to the southern vegetation. 
Thougli it is only at comparatively rare intervals that the winds 
attain the development of a hurricane, the destruction of life and 
I»operty whicli they occasion, both by sea and land, is in the aggre- 
gate of no small moment. About six or seven storms from the west 
pass over the continent every winter, usually appearing later in the 
southern districts, such as Switzerland or the Adriatic, than in the 
northern districts, as Scotland and Denmark. 

The great determining factors of the climate of Europe are these. 
The northern borders of tlie continent are within the Arctic Circle ; 
CUmmU. southern points of the mainland are 13^“ or 

more north of the Tropic of Cancer ; to the cast extends 
for about 3000 m. the continuous laud surface of Asia ; to the west 
lie tlie waters of the north Atlantic, which penetrate in great inland 
seas to the north and south of the great European peninsula ; the 
prevailing winds in western Europe as already stated are more or 
less south-westerly ; and the arrangement of the highhmds is such 
as to allow of the penetration of winds with a westerly element in 
their direction far to the east. The first two of these factors arc not 
distinguishing influences. They affect the climate of Europe in the 
same manner os they do that of any other land surface in the same 
latitudes. 

The remaining factors, however, are of the highest importance. 
It is to them in fact that Europe owes in a very large measure 
tliose physical conditions which are the basis of its recognition 
as a separate continent. In estimating the value of those factors I 
one must bear in mind, first, that the waters of the north Atlantic 1 
are exceptionally warm, especially on the European side of the 1 
ocean. The Gulf Stream carries a large body of warm water ' 
northwards to near the parallel of 40® N., and to the north of the 
Gulf Stream prevailing south-westerly winds, e.specially during the 
winter months, drift onwards to the western and northern shores of 
Europe, even as far east as Spitsbergen, large bodies of water of an 
exceptionally high temperature. Secondly, one must bear in mind 
that these relatively high temperatures over the ocean promote 
evaporation and thus favour the presence of a relatively large amount 
of water- vapour in the air over those parts of the ocean which 
adjoin the continent ; and, thirdly, that, as the winds are the sole 
means of carrying water-vapour from one part of the earth’s surface 
to the other, and the sole means of carrjdng heat and cold from the 
ocean to the land, the prevailing south-westerly winds are allowed 
by the superficial configuration to bring a relatively high rainfall 
pd a relatively large amount of heat in winter to land farther in the 
interior than in any corresponding latitudes. During the summer the 
winds referred to have a cooling effect, but not to the same degree 
as those of winter tend to raise the temperature. From the point 
of view just indicated the only part of the world that is fairly com- 
parable with Europe is the west of North America ; but, as there the 
outline and superncial configuration are quite different, the oceanic 
influences affect only a narrow strip of seaboard and not any extent 
of land which could be regarded as of continental rank. It is owing 
to these mflnenoes that in the greater part of Europe there is a 
more or less continuous population dependent on agriculture. On 
the east side of Europe, agam, the existence of the continent of Asia 
has a marked effect on the climate which also aids in giving to Europe 
its individual character. It is owing to that circumstance that the 
Bouth-tost of the continent, which has temperatures as favourable 
to agriculture as the corresponding latitudes of eastern Asia or 
eastern North America, is the copious rains which make 

those temperatures so valuable, and hence forms part of the desert 
that divides the populations of Europe and Asia. 

. ‘ Vesselovskl, as quoted by Voeikov, Dit atmospfUlrische Circular 
Hon, 
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On the local distribution of rainfall and temperature, the physical 
configuration of the continent has very marked effects. Here as 
elsewhere there is a striking difference both in the amount 
of rainfall and the temperature on the weather and lee 
sides of mountains and even low hills. But with reference 
to this it should not be forgotten that water-vapour, heat and cold 
nmy bo carried farther into the land by winds blowing in a different 
directiifti from that of those by which they were introduced from the 
oceaff, and, witli reference to rainfall, that the condensation of 
water-vapour may be brought out by different winds from those 
by which tlie water-vapour was brought to the area in which it is 
condensed. Water- vapour that may have been introduced by a 
south-westerly wind may be driven against a mountain side by a 
northerly or easterly wind, and thus cause rain on the northern or 
eastern side of the mountain. Still, any rainfall map of Europe 
in^cates clearly enough tlie origin of the water-vapour to which the 
rainfall is due. Such a map, taking into account the results of more 
detailed investigations of different parts of the continent, is that 
of Joseph Reger.* This map shows the rainfall or rather total 
precipitation in seven tints at intervals of 250 mm. (about 10 in.) 
up to 1000 mm., and beyond that at intervals of 500 mm. up to 
2000 mm. In some 2>arts of the continent the limits of a rainfall 
of 200 mm. and 600 mm. are also sliown. Tlie picture there given is 
too complicated for brief description except by saying quite generally 
that it shows on the whole a diminution in the total amount of 
precipitation from west to east, and that the heaviest precipitation 
IS indicated on tlie west or south and most exposed sides of moun- 
tains. The areas of scantiest rainfall lie to the north and north-west 
of the Caspian Sea and in tlie interior of the Kola Peninsula, north- 
west of the White Sea. The Stye in the English Lake District, 
some 2 m. from and 650 ft. higli»cr than Seathwaite, has long been 
reputed to be the station reocirding the heaviest rainfall in Europe, 
but it has been shown to have a rival in Crkvice, a station immedi- 
ately to the north of the Bocche di Cattaro on the Dalmatian coast. 
In the period 1881-1890 the average rainfall at the Stye amounted 
to 177 m., in 1891-1900 that at Crkvice amounted to about 179 iu.‘‘ 

The amount of the snowfall as distingui.shed from the rest of the 
precipitation is now coming to bo recognized as an important 
climatological elemont. So far, however, the only « . ,, 

European country in which a record of the snowfall is 
kept IS Russia, but it may be pointed out that the scantiness of the 
winter precipitation and accordingly of snow in the soutli-east ol 
Europe almost entirely prevents the cultivation of winter wheat, 
w'hich is thus left without the protective blanket enjoyed in some 
other parts of the world with cold winters. 

The important subject of the seasonal distribution of the rainfall 
of Europe has received attention from Drs A. J. Herbertson, Koppen 
and Supan, and Mr A. Angot. The rainfall of each month 
in Europe as in the other continents is shown by Dr A. J. f, 
Herbertson in Tht Distribution of Rainfall over the Land* 

On plate 19 of the Atlas of Meteorologv, by J . G. Bartholo- , f „ 
mew and A. J. Herl>crtson, Dr Kdppen has furnished 
maps showing the months of maximum rainfall and the seasons of 
maximum and minimum rain frequency in different parts of EiirojK*. 
Mr A. Angot's work on the subject is published in two papers in the 
A unales du bureau central meUor, de Prance, a series of memoins in 
which the rainfall observations of Europe for the thirty years i8bi- 
1890 are recorded and discussec^ The first paper (1893, B, pp. 
i 57 '* 94 ) deals with the Iberian Peninsula, the second (1895, pp. 
155" 192) ''9th wesitem Europe (from about 43° to 58® N. and as far 
east as about 19® to 21® E.). Both papers arc accompanied by maps 
showing by six tints the mean raintafil for each month as well as for 
the entire year ; and that on western Europe, by maps extending 
in the west as far south as Avila, the proportion of the rainfall 
occurring during the winter, spring, autumn and summer months 
respectively. But the most instructive maps on the subject embrac- 
ing the whole of Europe are four maps prepared by Dr Supan " to 
show the percentage of the total rainfaU of the year occurring in 
spring, summer, autumn and winter respectively. From the maps it 
appears that all the southern and western coasts of Europe have a 
high proportion of rain in autumn, and that this i.s true also of the 
whole of the Italian pcnimsula anil the islands of the western half of 
the Mediterranean, of all the south-west of the Balkan peninsula, 
including the Peloponnesus, of the Saone-Rhonc valley and Doth sides 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and that a high winter rainfall is characteristic 
of Iceland, the extreme western coasts of Scotland, Ireland, France 
and the Iberian peninsula, as well as of the greater part of the 
Mediterranean region, but mose particularly the south-east, while in 
this region, and, again more particularly in the south-east, there is a 
great scarcity of summer rains, wliich, on the other hand, form the 
highest percent^e in the iiteerior and eastern parts of the continent. 
If the year be divided into a winter and summer half, the area with a 
predominance of summer rains begins in the east of Great Britain 

* Plate I in Petermanns MUteilungen (1903). 

* See a paper on ** Das regenreichstc Gebiet Europas,** by Prof. 
Kassner, Berlin, in Petermanns MUteilungen (1904), p. 281. 

* London, J90I (one of the publications of the Royal Goog. 
Society). 

® Plate 21 in Petermanns MUteilungen (1900). 
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and extends eastwards, while the Mediterranean region generally 
is one of rainy winters and relatively dry summers. The consequence 
is that with similar conditions of soil and superficial configuration 
the Mediterranean region is agriculturally much less productive, 
except where there arc means of irrigation, than the corresponding 
latitudes in the east of Asia* and the ,^a8t of North America, where 
there are corresponding summer temperatures but an opposite 
seasonal distribution of rainfall. »» 

In connexion with the seasonal distribution of rainfall ma>- be 
noticed the prevalence of sunshine and cloud. The map accompany- 
ing Konig’s paper on the duration of aui^ine^ shows 
Suntmat, ^1^^ whole, outside of the Mediterranean peninsulas, 
an increase from north-west to south-east (Orkney Islands, 1145 
hours -26 % of the total possible ; Sulina, 2411 hours = 55 %). In 
the Mediterranean peninsulas the duration is everywhere great — 
greatest, so far as the records go, at Madrid, 2908 hours = 66 %. Dr 
l^ Elfert's'** map illustrating cloud-distribution in central Europe 
embraces the region from Denmark to the basin of the Amo, and from 
the confluence of the Loire and Allicr to the mouths of the Danube. 

The temperature of the continent has been illustrated by Dr Supan 
in an interesting soru‘s of maps based on actual observations not 
- reduced to sea- level, and showing the duration in months 

Temptrm- periods within which the mean daily temperature 

lies within certain ranges (at or below 32'' F. ; 50^-68" F. ; 
above 68° F.).** The first of these maps striUingljr illustrates the 
eflect on temperature of the strong westerly winds of winter, and, in 
the south, that of winds from the Mediterranean Sea as well as the 
protection afforded to the Mediterranean countries against cold 
winds from the north by the liarrier of mountains. South of the 
jiarallel of 60° there is no lowland area in the west of Europe where the 
avcjrage daily temperature is at 01* below the freezing point for as 
much as one month, and m the Mediterranean region only the higher 
jiarts of the mountains besides the northern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula are characterized by such prolonged frost.s. On the other 
hand, on the jiarallel of 50° N. the duration of such low temperatures 
increases at first rapidly, aftcr^v’ards more gradually, from west to 
east. The second map' illustrating the duration of average daily 
lenq>eratures between 50 and 68° F., that is, the temperatures 
lavourahle to the ordinary vegetation of the temperate zone, shows 
that tlic duration ol such temperatures increases on the whole from 
vStiuth to north, and tliat by far the greater part of the continent 
.south of 53° N. lias at least .six months within those limits, and 
south of 58° N. at least five months. The third of the maps shows 
that the high temperatures whicli it illustrates arc prolonged for a 
month or more throughout the Mediterranean region, but ouLsidc 
of that region hardly anywhere except in. the south-western plains 
of France, the Rlione valley and a large area in the south-east of 
Kussia. Without doubt an 'important cause of the prolonged dura- 
iion of high tem])cnitureb in tliis last area is the relatively long 
(liiration ol sunsliine already mentioned as shown hy Konig’s map 
to be characteristic of south-eastern Europe. 

Mention should here be made also of Bruckner’s remarkable 
treatise on the variations of climate in time. Though it deals with such 
variations over the entire land-surface of the globe, a large proportion 
of the data are derived from Europe, for which continent, accord- 
ingly, it fumislies a great number of particulars with regard to 
secular variations in temperature, rainfall, the date of the vintage, 
tlie frequency of cold winters, the level of rivers and lakes, the dura- 
tion of the icc-free period of rivers (in this case all Russian), and 
other matters. Those relating to the date of the vintage are of 
j^cculiar interest. They apply to 29 stations in France, south-west 
Germany and Switzerland, and ior one station (Dijon) go back with 
lew breaks to the year 1391 ; and as the variations of climate of 
which they give an indication corre.spond precisely to the indications 
derived from temperature and rainfall in those periods in which wx* 
have corresponding data for these meteorological elements, they may 
be taken as warranting conclusions with regard to these points 
even for periods for whicli direct data are wanting. A period 
of early vintages corresponds to one of comparatively scanty rains 
and high temperatures. It is accordingly interesting to note that 
the data referred to indicate, on the whole, for Dijon an earlier 
vintage for the average of all periods of five years down to 1435 
tiian for the average of the periods of the same length from 1816- 
1880; but that the figures generally show no regular retardation 
Irom period .to period, but more or less regular oscillations, differing 
in theV higher and lower limits in different periods of long duration. 

Much light has been thrown on the present state of agriculture in 
Europe by the- pubUcation of En^ilbrecht’s Landbauzonen der 
. aussertfopischen Lander.* Of the two chief bread-plants 
CulilvaM Europe, wheat and rye, wheat is cultivated as far north 
piaatM. ^ about 69° N. both in‘Norway>and Finland, but the limit 
of the area in which more wheat is cultivated than rye to the west 
and south, more rye than wheat to the east and north, runs parallel 
to the west coast of the Netherlan ds and B el gium, then strike s 

^Mova Acta Leaf. Karol, d. deutschen Akad. d. Naturforscher, 
voL Ixvii. No. 3 (Halle, 1896). 

“ Peiermanns Mitteilungen (1890), pi. 11 (text pp. I 37 - 145 )- 

« 76 . (1887), pi. 10 (text pp. X65-172), 

* Berlin, 3 vols. (one maac up of maps), 1898-1899. 


south-eastwards so as to include nearly all Germany except Alsace- 
Lorraine and the soutli-west of AVtirttember^, also eastern Switzer- 
land, nearly all the Alpine provinces of Austria and nearly the whole 
region north of the Ca^athians, as well as the greater of Bohemia 
within the area in which rye predominates, while in Russia the limit 
runs east-north-east from about N. in the west to about 55® N. 
in the Urals. On one side of this line wheat makes up more than 
80 % of the entire grain area ® in western Rumania, in Italy and a 
large part of the south-west of France, and from 40 % to (k> % in 
the south-east of England. Spelt is cultivated in the south-west of 
Germany, Belgium and northern Switzerland, on the middle Volga 
and in Dalmatia and Servia. Rye covers more than 50 % of the 
grain area in the east of Holland and Belgium, in- the north-west of 
Germany, in central and eastern Germany and in middle Russia. 
Oats are more cultivated than all varieties of wheat in Ireland, in the 
west and the northern halt of Great Britain, in Finland and in the 
greater part of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein. Barley is more 
largely cultivated than oats both in the extreme north and the south 
of the continent. Maize is cultivated to a great extent in the north- 
west of the Iberian Peninsula, in the south-west of France, in 
northern Italy and in the lands bordering the lower Danube ; in 
many parts covering an area equal to or greater than that occupied 
by all grain crops. Millets (various species of panicum) are most 
extensively cultivated in the south-east of Europe. The kind of 
millet known as guinea-corn or durra [Sorghum vulgare Pers.), so 
exlemsively cultivated in Africa and India, is grown to a small extent 
on the east side and in tlie interior of Istria. Buckwheat is cultivated 
ill the west and east of the continent - in the west from the Pyrenees 
to Jutland, in the east throughout southern and middle Russia. 
'I'lie potato is very largely cultivated in western, northern an<^ 
central Europe, but lias made comjiaratively little progress in 
Russia. The cultivation of lentils is most largely pursued in the 
west and south-west of Germany and in the south and north of 
France. That of lupines has spread with great rapidity since 1840 
in the dry sandy regions of eastern Germany, where lupines have 
proved as well adapted for such soils as the more widely cultivated 
sainfoin has done lor dry chalky and other limestone soils. Sugar 
beet is most largely cultivated in the extreme north of France and 
the adjoining parts of Belgium and in central Germany, to a less but 
still considerable extent in south-eastern Germany, northern Bohemia 
I and the .south-west ol Russia. Flax, like other industrial plants, 
shows a tendency to concentrate itsell on specially favourable dis- 
trict.s. It is most extensively grown m Russia from the vicinity of 
Riga nort I j -east wards, even crossing in the north-east the 70th 
parallel ol 1 ilil ude ; but it is also an imiiortaut crop in tlio north-east 
of Ireland, in Belgium and Holland, in Lombardy and in northern 
Tirol. Hemp is more e.xtensively cultivated in central and southern 
Euroj-ic, above all in Russia. Teasels are grown in various spots in 
the south-east of France and in south Germany. The cultivation of 
madder is not yet extinct in Holland and Belgium, that of weld 
(Reseda lutenla), woad [I satis tinctoria) and saffron not yet in France. 

The vine can be grown without protection in southern Scandinavia, 
and has been known to ripen its grapes in the open air at Christian - 
snnd in 63^^* 7' ; but its cultivation is of no importance north ot 
47j° on the Atlantic coast, 50 on the Rhine, and from 50° to 52° 
in eastern Germany, the limit falling raj^idly southwards to the east 
ol 17° E. The olive, with its double crmi, is one of the principal 
objects of cultivation in Italy, Spain and Greece, and is not without 
its importance in Portugal, Turkey and southern Austria. Tobacco 
is grown to a considerable extent in many parts of western, central 
and southern Europe, for tlie most part under government regulation. 
The most important tobacco districts are the Rhine valley in Baden 
and Alsace, Hungary, Rumania, the banks of the Dnieper, Bosnia 
and the south-west and other parts of France. The cultivation is 
even carried on in Sweden and Great Britain, but the most northerly’ 
area in which it occupies as much as o*i % of the grain area is the 
Danish island of Fycii (Fi’men). 

Hop-growing is hardly known in the south, but forms an important 
industry in England, Austria, Germany and Belgium. Among the 
exotics exclusively cultivated in the .south are the sugar-cane, the 
cotton plant, and rice. The first, which is found in Spain and Sicily, 
is of little practical moment ; the second holds a secondary position 
in Turkey and Greece ; and the third is pretty extensively grown in 
special districts of Italy, more particularly in the valley of the Po. 
Even pepper is cultivated to a small extent in the extreme south ot 
Spain. Of the vast number of fruit trees which flourish in different 
parts of the continent only a few. can f>e mentioned. Their moduce 
furnishes articles of export to Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain. In Sardinia the acorn of the Qucrcus 
Dallvta is still' used as a food, and in Italy, France and Austria the 
chestnut is of very common consumption. In the Mediterranean 
region the prevailing forms — which the Germans conveniently sum 
together in the expression SildfrUchte^ or southern fruits — are the 
orange, the citron, the almond, the pomegranate, the fig and the 
carob tree. The palm trees have a very limited range^ : the date palm 
[Phoenix dactylifera) ripens only in southem Spain with careful 
culture ; the dwarf palm [Chamaerops humilis) forms thickets along 

® By this term [Getreidefldche) Engelbrecht designates the area occu- 
pied by wheat and other varieties of triticum, rye, oats and barley. 
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the Spamfih coast and in Sicily, and appears less frequently in 
southern Italy and Greece. 

Special interest attadhes to the two main bread crops of Europe, 
wheat and rye, the average annual production of which 
gfiff in the different countries of the continent at three periods 
' * is shown in the following tables. 

« Average Production of Wheat in Millions of Bushels. 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Bulgaria * 
Denmark 
France . 
Germany 
Greece . 

Italy . 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Rumania ^ 

Russia ^ 

Servia 
Spain ^ . 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe 
United Kingdom 


72-1876.^ 

iS8i-i890,» 

1894-190 

137 

161 

191 

22 

18 

15 


40 

3O 

47 

5 

3*6 

277 

309 

335 

101 

93 

127 

• • 

7 

4 

140 

122 


6 

6 

6 

0-3 

0-3 

0*4 

9 

8 

8 

. . 

50 

57 

275 

242 

325 


8 

11 

168 

73 

301 

3 

37 

4*5 

2 

2*6 

5 

. . 

38 

18 

.91 

78 

57 


Acreage under Rye. 


Period. 

Germany. 

Russia 

(r;r-Poland). 

1881-1890 
1883-1887 1 

1899-1903 

• 14*50 • 

14*74 

64*6 

65*5 


Average Production of Rye in Millions of Bushels in the chief Rye- 
producing Countries of Rurope.^ 


Belgium 
Denmark . 
France . . 

Germany , 
Netherlands 
Russia * 
Spain . . 

Sweden 


1 1872-1876. 

1881-1890. 

1894-1903. 

try . . 

T29 

722 

124 


16 

17 

20 


15 

17 

22 


69 

69 

73 


209 

228 

368 


ib 

TI 

16 


715 

713 

971 


32 

21 

23 


18 

20 

27 


Perhaps the most striking facts revealed by these two tables are 


These figures show that the increased production is only in part, 
in some cases in small part, attributable to increase in area, and the 
following figures giving the average annual yield of wheat per acre (a) 
in the period preceding 1885, and (6) generally in the period of five 
years preceding 1905, shows that an improvement in yield in recent 
years has been very general. 



(«) 

(6) 


(«) 

{!>) ' 

Austria 

Huttpfary . . . 

Belgium 

France . . . 

Germany . . . 

15*8 

15*5 

24*5 

i8*o 

18*5 

I7‘3 

17*5 

34*5 

19*2 

28*2 

Italy .... 
Netherlands . . 

Russia 

Poland . . . 

United Kingdom . 

12*0 

25*0 

8*0 

29 

12*8 

30*7 

4:1 

29*9 


When the Aryan peoples began their immigration into Europe a 
large part of the surface must have been covered with primeval 
fore.st ; for even after long centuries of human occupation « 
the Roman conquerors found vast regions where the axe 
had made no lasting impression. The account given by Julius 
Caesar of the Silva Hercynia is well known : it extended, he tells us, 
for sixty days' journey from Helvetia eastward, and it probably 
included what arc now called the Schwarzwald, the Odenwald, the 
Spessart, the Rh6n, the Thnringerwald, the Harz, the Fichtelgebirge, 
the Erzgebirge and the Ricsengebirge. Since then the progress of 
population has subjected many thousands of square miles to the 
plough, and in some parts of the continent it is only where the ground 
IS too sterile or too steep that the trees have been allowed to retain 
possession. Several countries, where the destruction lias been most 
reckless, have been obliged to take systematic measures to control 
the exploitation and secure the replantation of exhausted areas. 
To this they have been constrained not only by lack of timber and 
fuel, but also bv the prejudicial effects exerted on the climate and 
the irrigation of the country by the denudation of the high grounds. 
But even now, on the whole, Europe is well wooded, and two or three 
countries find an extensive source of wealth in the export of timber 
and other forest productions, such as turpentine, tar, charcoal, bark, 
bast and potash. 


Acreage under Wheat}^ 


I’criod. 


Average, 1881-1885 
„ 1886-1890 

„ i89I'^i895 

„ 1896-1900 

„ 1901 -1903 


United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Russia 
(cA*- Poland). 

Rumania. 

2*8 

17*2 

117“ , 

4*6 

2*6 

6*5 

28*9 


2*5 

17*3 

10*9“ 

4*8 

2*8 

7*1 



2*0 

t6*7 

n *3 “ 

4*9 

27 

8*3 

32*5 

3*5 

2-0 

i6*9 

11*3 ” 

4.9 

2*6 

8*2 

1 3b-9 

3*8 

17 

i6*3 

12*0 

4*4 

2*6 

9*0. 

42*8 

3*9 


these ; first, that the United Kingdom is the only great wheat- 
growing country which has shown a great decline in the amount of 

S roduction in two successive periods ; and, second, that both 
rermany and Russia show a great advance under both wheat and rye 
between the last two periods. This gives interest to statistics of 
acreage under these two crops, and some data under that head are 
given in the adjoining tables. 

^ Based on Scherzer, Das wirtschaftliche Leben der Vdlker^ p, 12. 
From the Fifth Report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture^ Division of Statistics, Miscellaneous Series, p. 13. 

” Ba.sed on the Corn Trade Year-book (1904), p. 284. 

* Exclusive of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in which the average 
production in 1894-1903 was about 2 J million bushels. 

® The estimates for Bulgaria, Rumania, Servia and Turkey in 
Europe for 1872-1876 are not comparable with those of the two 
later periods on account of the territorial changes since that date. 
Those for Bulgaria in the ponod 1881-1890 include Eastern Rumelia. 
“ Including Poland. 

’ Spanish statistics very imperfect. 

“ Etesed on the same authorities as the wheat table. In the original, 
however, the figures for 1894-1903 are given in "quarters of 480 
ID, while the figures given above are calculated on an average 
quarter of 462 lb. 

• Including Poland, ^but not Finland, in whiph the average pro- 
duction of rye is estimated at about 11,000,000 bushels. 

iVIainly from or based annhe Agricultural Returns for Great 
Bntam, 1905. 

Single y^rs. 

« Period 1883-1887. 


The following estimates of the forest areas of European countries 
are given in G. S. Boiilger’s Wood ; — 


Countries. 


j Thousands 
of Acres. 


Per cent, of 
Total Area. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary 
France 
Spain 
Germany , 
Norway . 

Italy . . . 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Greece 
Portugal 
Belgium 
Holland 
Denmark 



469,500 

34 


43,000 

24 


42,624 

29 


20,642 

19 


20,465 

i6*3 


20,047 

25-6 


17,290 

25 


9,031 

18 


5,958 

14 


2,500 

3*8 


1,905 

i8*8 


1,886 

11*8 


1,107 

5 


U073 

12 

. . 1 

486 

6 


364 

4*6 


Horse-breeding is a highly important industry in almost all 
European countries, and in several, as Russia, France, Hungary and 
Spain, the state gives it exceptional support. Almost ^ 
every district of the continent has a breed of its own: 

Russia reckons those of the Bashkirs, the Kalmucks, the 
Don-Cossacks, the Esthonians and the Finlanders as among its best ; 
France sets store by those of Flanders, Picardy, Normandv, Limousin 
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and Auvergne ; Germany by those of Hanover, Oldenburg and 
Mecklenburg, which indeed rank among the most powerful in the 
world ; and Great Britain by those of Suffolk and Clydesdale. The 
Enghah racers are ^mous throughout the world, and Iceland and 
the Shetland Islands are wojl known for their hardy breed of diminu- 
tive ponios. The ass and the mule aro most abundant in the southern 
parts of the continent, more especially in Spain, Italy and Greece. 
The camel is not popularly considered a European animal ; Ifut it is 
reared in Russia in the provinces of Orenburg, Astrakhan* and 
Taurid, in Turkey on the Lower Danube, and in Spain at Madrid 
and Cadiz ; and it has even been introduce into Tuscany. A much 
more important beast of burden in eastern and southern Europe is 
1 he ox : the long lines of slow-moving wains in Rumania, for example, 
are not unlike what one would expect in Cape Colony. In western 
Europe it is mainly used for the plough or fattened for its flesh. 
It is estimated that there are about 100 distinct local varieties or 
breeds in Europe, and witliin the last hundred years an enormous 
advance has been made in the development and specialization of the 
finer types. The cows of Switzerland and of Guernsey may be 
taken as the two extremes in point of size, and the "Durhams" 
and “ Devonshircs ” of England as examples of the 
results of human supervision and control. The Dutch 
breed ranks very high in the production of milk. The 
buffalo is frequent in the south of Europe, more especi- 
ally in the countries on the Lower Danube and in 
southern Italy. Sheep are of immense economic value 
to most European countries, above all to Spain and 
Portugal, Great Britain, France, Hungary, the countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula, the Baltic provinces of Germany 
and the south-east of Russia. The local varieties are 
even more numerous than in the case of the homed, 
cattle, and the development of remarkable breeds quite 
as wonderful. In all the more mouulainous countries 
the goat is abundant, osi>eciaUy in Spain, Italy and 
Germany. Tlie pijj is distribuled throughout the whole 
continent, but in no district does it take so higli a place 
as in Servia. In the rearing and management of 
poultry France is the first country in Europe, and has 
consequently a large surplus of both fowls and eggs. 

In Pomerania, Brandenburg, West Prussia, Mecklen- 
burg and Wurttemberg the breeding of geese has 
become a great source of wealth, and the town of 
Strassburg is famous all the world over for its fdUs de 
foie gras. Under this heading may also be mentioned 
the domesticated insects, the silkworm, the bee and 
the cantharis. The silkworm is most extensively reared 
in northern Italy, but also in the southern parts of the 
Rhone valley in France, and to a smaller extent in 
several other Mediterranean and southern countr!e.s. 

Bee-keeping is widespread. The cantharis is largely 
reared in Spain, but also in other countries in southern 
and central Europe. 

The most important mineral products of Europe arc 
coal and iron ore. In order of production the leading 
, coal-producing countries have long been the 
/niaeraia. United Kingdom, Germany, France and 
Belgium. Since 1897 Russia has held the fifth place, 
followed by Austria-Hungary, Sj^in and Sweden. The 
production in other countries is insignificant. Besides coal, lignite is 
produced in great amount in Germany and Austria-Hungary, and to 
a small amount in France, Italy and a few other countrie.s. Doum 
to 1895 the United Kingdom ftood first among the iron-ore produc- 
ing countries of Europe, but since 1896 the order under tins head 
has been the German Customs’ Union, the United Kingdom, Spain, 
France, Russia, Sweden, Austria-Hungary and Belgium. By far 
the most important iron-ore producing district of Europe is that which 
bos on different slopes of the hills in which German I-orraine, the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg and France meet, the district producing 
^ the ore of Luxemburg and the principal supplies of Germany 
and France. Another important producing district is what is 
known as the Siegerland on the confines of the Prussian provinces of 
the Rhine and Westphalia. Next in importance to these are tho 
iron-ore deposits of the United Kingdom, the chief being those of the 
Cleveland district south of the Tecs, and the hematite fields of 
Cumberland and Furness. 

With regard to the mineral production of Europe generally, 
perhaps the most notable fact to record is the relatively lower place 
taken by the Uoaited Kingdom in the production both of coal and 
iron. Here it is enough to state the main results. In the production 
of coal the United Kingdom is indeed still far ahead of all other 
European countries, but notwithstanding the fact that the British 
export of coal has been increasing much more rapidly than the 
production, this country has not been able to keep pace with Ger- 
many and Russia in the rate of increase of production. In 1878 the 
production of coal in the German empire was only about 34 % of 
that of the United Kingdom, but in 1906 it had grown to nearly 
50 %» This, too, was exclusive of lignite, the production of which 
In Germany is increasing still more rapidly. It was equal to little 
more than onc-fourth (k tho coal production in 1878, but more than 
two^iifths in 1906. Tho coal production of Russia (mainly European 


Russia) is still relatively small, but it is increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other Europ^n country. While in 1 878 it was little more 
than 2 % of that of tho United Kingdom, in 1906 the correspond- 
ing ratio was above 6 %. In the production of iron ores the decline 
in the position of the united Kingdom is much more marked. The 
production reached a maximum in 1882 (18,031,000 tons), and since 
then it has sunk in one year (1893) as low as 11,200,000 tons, while, 
on the other hand, there was a rapid increase in the production -of 
such ores in the German ZoUverein (including Luxemburg), France, 
Spain, Sweden and Russia, down to 1900, with a more progressive 
movement, in spite of fluctuations, in all these countries than in 
the United Kingdom in more recent years. In the total amount of 
production the United Kingdom in 1905 took .the second place. 
While in 1878 the production of iron or^s in the German 
ZoUverein was little more than a third of that in the United 
Kingdom, in 1905 it exceeded that of the United Kingdom by nearly 
60 %. • ^ 

An indication of the relative importance of different European 
countries in the production of ores and metals of less aggregate 
value than coal and iron is given in the following tables 1 : — 


i Gold. 

1 

i 

Silver. 

Ouick .silver 
Ore. 

Tin Ore. 


kilos. 

kilos. 

m.t. 

m.t. 

Austria 

12O 

38,940 

91,494 

54 

German Empire . 

121 

177, '83 


134 

Hungary 

Italy .... 

3.738 

13.642 

80,638 

. , 

Norway 

. . 

6.367 



Portugal 

Rus.sia 

29 

8,202 ^ 


22 


Spain .... 
United Kingdom 

?« 

26, 1 86 

86 

58 

4.614 


7,268 

Kilos =- kilograms. 

M.t. metric tons. 



Copper Ore. 

Lead Ore. 

Manganese 

Ore. 

Zinc Ore. ^ 


m.l. 

lU.l. 

m.t. 

m.t. 1 

Austria 


19,683 

13,402 

32,037 1 

Belgium 

I2T 

120 

3,858 

Bosnia-Herzegovina . 

765 

. . 

7.651 

11,189 

52,485 


France 

2t547 

»i,7y5“ 

53,466 1 

German Empire 

768,523 

140,914 

7041,590 

Greece 

?1« 

10,040 

io,8<)5 

26,258 

Hungary . 

>.338 

.564 

Italy .... 

147*13.5 

40,945 

3,060 

155,821 I 

Norway 

32,203 

(.see zinc) 


3,308 , 

Portugal 

352,689 ® 

511 

22 

1,267 , 

Russia 

? " 


P12 

9,612 ■ , 

Spain 

2,888,777 

26^,510 0 

62,822 

170,383 1 

Sweden 

i <055 

1,938 ” 

2,680 

52,552 

United Kingdom 

7 1.598 

31.289 

23,127 

23,190 


M.t. = metric tons. 

Platinum ha.s hitherto been obtained nowhere in Europe except 
in the auriferous sands in the Russian government of Perm. Nickel 
is derived from Germany, Norway and Sweden ; antimony from 
Germany and Hungary ; bismuth from Saxony and Bohemia. 
Bauxite, which is used in the manufacture of aluminium, is obtained 
from France, Styria and Ireland. In order of importance the chief 
salt-producing countries are the United Kingdom (in which for some 
years the amount produced has been for the most part stationary or 
declining), Germany (which is rapidly increasing its production), 
Rus.sia, France, Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Rumania and 
Switzerland. Besides common salt Germany has for many years been 
producing a rapidly increasing amount of potash salts, of which it 
has almost a monopoly. Italy (chiefly Sicily) is by for the most 

1 Based on Mines and Quarries : 
for /go 6 , pt. iv. (Cd. 4143), 1908. 


Cweneral Report and Statistics 


Production in the Ural districts only. ’’’ See note ii. 

* A considerable quantity of quicksilver is produced in the 
government of Ekaterinoslav. • • 

^ Dressed. 

« Cupreous pyrites and cupreous iron pyrites, besides which a 
considerable quantity of copper precipitate is produced. 

’ A small quantity of copper ore is produced in Finland, but the 
bulk of the Russian production is in the Asiatic provinces. 

® Mainly cupreous iron p5rritcs. ® Argentiferous. 

10 In igo6 Greece produced 12,308 m.t. of argentiferous pig lead. 

“ Of which 158,424 m.t. argentiferous. 

A considerable quantity of manganese ore is produced in tho 
government of Ekaterinoslav, but the main seat of Russian pro- 
duction is the Caucasus. 

” Zinc and lead ore. 

In addition to 28,891 m.t. of calcined zinc ore. 
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important producer of sulphur. Among other mineral products 
may be mentioned the boric acid and statuary marble of Tuscany 
the statuary marble of Greece, the asphalt of Switzerland, Italy 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, the slates of Wales, Scotland and 
France, the kaolin of Germany, England and France, and the abund- 
ant glass sands of Belgium, France and Bohemia. 

With regard to commerce, industries and railways, as a whole 
Europe may be said to be characterized by the rapid development 

expense of agricultural industry. 
Mmtrtw exceptions the countries of Europe that export 

agricultural products are able to spare a diminishing 
nUlwayt. Proportion of the aggregate of such produce for export. 

^ Other countries are becoming more and more dependent 
on imported agricultural products. Most European countries, even 
if not able to export a large proportion of manufactured articles 
are at least securing a greater and greater command of the home 
market for such products.* Inland centres of manufacturing in- 
dustry are extending ‘the range of their markets. AU these changes 
have been largely, if not chiefly, promoted by the improvsments 
in the means of communioation, and the methods of transport by sea 
and land. larger shins more economically propelled have brought 
grain at a cheaper and cheaper rate from all parts of the world, and 
improved methods of refrigeration have made fresh meat, butter and 
other perishable commodities even from the southern hemi.spherc 
articles of rapidly growing importance in European markct.s. Im- 
provements in transport have likcwi.se tended to cheapen British 
coal in many paits of the mainland of Europe. On the other hand, 
the extension of the railway network of the continent has brought a 
^ j domain of the manufacturing regions as.sociated 

Hgth the coalfields occurring at intervals in central Europe from the 
upper Oder to the basin of the Ruhr, as well as some of the more 
Russia. As affecting the relative advantages 
of different European countries for carrying on manufacturing in- 
dustry, three inventions or discoveries of recent years may be 
mentioned as of capital importance : (i) the invention in 1879 of 
the Tlmmas process for the manufacture of ingot iron and steel 
from the phosphoric iron ores, an invention which gave a greatly 
enhanced value to the ores on the borders of Lorraine, Luxemburg 
and Alsace, as well as others both in England and on the continent ; 

(2) the invention of efficient machines for the application of power 
by means of electricity, an invention which gave greatly increased 
imp(^tance to the water-power of mountainous countries ; and 

(3) the discovery of the fact that from lignite an oven higher grade 
of producer gas may be obtained than from coal, a discovery obvi- 
ou.sly of special importance for the great lignite-producing districts 
of Germany and Bohemia. 

Such particulars as can be procured with regard to the utilization 
Water- water power in the countries of Europe which use that 
power, I>ower most largely are given in the following 


[COMMERCE 

few European countries arc mostly based on such problematical 
data that they are not worth giving. One very uncertain element in 
such calculations is the amount of water-power that is capable ot 
^mg ^ficially created by the construction of valley-dams, such as 
have been erected on a smaU scale in ijie Harz and other mining 
and smelting regions of Germaiiy from an early date, and are now 
being built on a much larger scale in the Rhine region and other parts 
of Eun^e, or is incidentally Mo\ided in the construction of canals. 

life commercial history of Europe has illustrated from the earliest 
times the influence of the outline and physical features in determin- 
ing great trade-routes along certain lines. At all periods 
land routes have connected the southern seas with the 
Baltic and the North Sea, effecting the great saving of 
distance more or loss indicated by the following table ^ fouieB, 


St Petersburg-Odessa 
Riga-Odessa . 
Danzig-Odossa 
Stettin-Triest 
Liibeck- Venice 
Hamburg-Triest 
Hamburg- Venice 
Hamburg-Genoa 
Antworp-Venice 
Antwerp-Genoa 
Antwcip -• Marseilles 
Calais-Genoa 
Calais-Marseilles 
Havre-Marseillcs 
Bordeaiix-Cctte 
Calais-Constantinoplc 
Calais- Salonica 
Christiania-Stockholm 
I^ulei-Narvik (Ofotenfjord) 


Distance 
by Sea. 

Direct 

Distance. 

Distance . 
by Rail. 

St. m. 

m. 

m. 1 

5240 

930 

1217 1 

4985 

765 

1022 1 

4735 

745 

1009 ; 

4065 

550 

854 

3920 

640 

871 ' 

3820 

360 

945 

3805 

555 

886 

2845 

640 

880 

35«o 

515 

850 

2535 

515 

778 i 

2350 

? 1 

725 , 

2400 

555 

1 780 

2215 

535 

721 

2135 

475 

678 1 

1945 

227 

295 

3510 

1445 

2134 . 

3370 

1215 

IQII 1 

780 

260 1 

.357 1 

1970 

240 1 

295 ' 


C ountries. 


Germany . 
France 

Austria-Hungary 
Italy . . / 

Sweden 
Norway . 

Switzerland 



Date. 

Total Horse- 
power used in 
Mechanical 
Industry. 

1 Total Horse- 
1 power in 
Hydraulic 
\ Installation.s. 

1 Percentage 
belonging to 
' Hydraulic 
^ Installations. 



Thousands. 

j Thou.sands, 

Per cent. 

• : 1895 

3427 

, 629 

18 


1899 


575 


1 

1904 

25*8 1 

650 a 

25 


igo2 


437 



1899 

22og 

337 


. 

1903 

453 


about 50 

. 

1904 

254 1 

186 

73 

f 

1895 

153 ! 

88 

58 

1 

1895 

153 

95^ 

62 

i 1 

1901 

320 

1 185 

58 

1 

1901 

' 320 j 

223-* 

70 


1905 

51b 

? 

? 


AIR ngures aerivca irom tue tlirce recent industrial censuses of 
Switzerland arc very instructive, especially if one is justified in 
including the ekctric among tlie hydraulic installations. The esti- 
mates that have been made of the total available water-power in a 

* Probably the most complete synopsis of the evidence on this 
point IS to be found in Prinou Kippotkin's Fields. Factories and 
U orkshops (London, 1899). 

■ ^,^1? horse-power used in mechanical industries is obtained 
by adding 630^000, the estimated total of horse-power in hydraulic 
installations given in an article in the Annales de geographic for 
January 1904, to the total steam-power in fixed engines officially 
given for 1903, and accordingly excludes gas and other engines not 
ariven by steam- or water-power. 

^ J*'® proportion estimated in the official publication entitled 
Us People and Us IndusWy, edited by G. Sundbkrg (Stock- 

* Including the installatiouR returned in the Swiss industrial 

censuses as electric, mor.t if nr^t rll of which are probably driven bv 
water-pov/er. i j j 


From the form of the continent it obviously results that the farther 
cast the route lies the greater is the saving of distance. The precise 
direction of the routes has been very largely fixed, however, by the 
physical feature.^ ; by the course of the rivers where navigable rivers 
formed parts of the routes; in other cases by the situation and 
form of the mountains, or the direction of the river valleys which is 
implied in the fo^ of the mountains. From the Black Sea the most 
convenient starting-point is obviously towards the west, and two 
connecting routes with the Baltic lie whollv to the east of the moun- 
tains. One route makes use of the Bug or the Dniester, the San and 
the Vistula so far as possible, while another starting in the same way 
proceeds round the foot-hills of the Carpathians, thus 
finding easy crossing places on the head-streams of the 
.rivers, as far as the Oder and then down that stream. 
Another route is up the Danube to the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, and then north-eastwards through the open- 
ing between the Carpathians and the Sudetic range to 
the head-waters of the Oder, crossing a water-parting 
little more than looo^ft. in altitude. The first route 
was certainly used again and again by the ancient 
Greeks, starting from Olbia near the mouth of the Bug, 
the objective point being the coast in the south-east of 
the Baltic supplying the imber which was so important 
an article of commerce in early time.s. This route was 
again much used in the middle ages, when Visby, on 
Gotland, undoubtedly selected on account oi the 
security afforded by an island station, was for hundreds 
of years an important centre of trade both in northern 
products (of which furs were the most valuable) and 
those of the East (pepper and other spices, silks and other 
costly articles). Numerous coins, Roman, Byzantine 
and Arabic, found not merely in Gotland itself but also at various 
pints along the route indicated, testify to the long - continued 
importance of this route. In the middle ages the Oder route was 
also largely used whether reached by rounding the Carpathians or 
ascending the Danube, and in connexion with that route the island of 
Bornholm long formed a focus of commerce answering to that in 
Gotland farther east. The Danube route was also made use of farther 
west, and formed a large part of a great route connecting the East 
with the north-west of Europe. The valuable goods of the Orient 
could be conveyed n])-stream as high as Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
and thence north-westward across Nuremberg to Frankfort-on-Main, 
from which access was had to the Rhine gorge leading on to Cologne 
and the ports of Dordrecht and Rotterdam, Bruges and Ghent ; 
or they could be carried still farther up-stream to Uhn, thence by a 
route winding through the north of the Black Forest to Strassburg 
and from that pint north of the Vosges to the Marne and Seine. 

Farther west use was made at an early date of passes by which 
the whole system of the Alps could be crossed, or partly crossed and 
partly rounded, in a single nse. The ancient Etruscans, lu exchanging 
their earthenware and bronzes for the amber found largely in 
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times not only in the Baltic but also on the eastern shores of the 
North Sea north of the Rhine mouths, made roRular use of at least 
three such passes. One of these was the Brenner, the summit of 
which is under 4500 ft. in height, approached on the south side by the 
valley of the Adige and its tributary the Eisak, on the other side by 
the Inn valley and that of ila small tributary the Sill. By this route 
the Alps at about their widest are classed with exceptional ease ; 
and hence it was natural that it should have been used by the 
Etruscans to reach the amber shores of the Baltic, and in all suj^se- 

? uent periods in intercourse between central Europe and northern 
taly. In their trade with the mouth of the Rhine the Etruscans 
appear to have used only the passes approached by the Dora !^tea, 
which leads equally to the Little St Bernard, to the .south of Mont 
Blanc, and so to the Is^re valley and the Rhone, and to the (ircat 
St Bernard, to the cast of Mont Blanc, and so directly to the Rhone 
valley above the Lake of Geneva, by which route the remainder of 
the Alps could be rounded on the west and the Rhine valley reached 
by crossing the northern Jura. Roman roads were afterwards made 
across all these passes, although that across the Great St Bernard 
(the highest of all, above 8100 ft.) seems never to have been made 
practicable for carriages. The Romans also made use of three inter- 
vening passes by which in a single rise from the Po basin the heads 
of vaUeys leading right down to the head of Lake Constance could 
be reached. These were the Bernardino, Spliigen and Septimer, to 
mention them in the order from west to cast. By the Romans the 
Simplon was also made use of as affording the most direct connexion 
between Milan and the upper Rhone valley. All the.se passes were 
likewise in use in the middle ages when Venice and Genoa were the 
great intermediaries in the trade in pepper and .spices and other 
Oriental products. The Brenner afforded the most direct connexion 
between Venice and soulliern Germany, on a route leading also to 
northern Germany by way of Ratisbon and afterward*? the rivers 
of the Ellxi basin, and finally (from liie end of the 14th century) by a 
canal to Liibeck, which was the great distributing centre of these 
and other products for the Baltic. To take the most direct route to 
the Rhine valley and north-western Europe some other pas.s (the 
Seefeld or the Feni) in the Bavarian Alps had to be crossed and the 
Rlime valley reached by Augsburg, and thence either by way of Ulm 
or Frankfort. From Genoa the routes in Die early middle ages were 
by way of Milan to the Lake of Constance, and thence by way of Ulm 
if the Rhine valley was the goal, and by way of .\ugsburg if it was the 
Baltic. The St Ctotthard route, the most direct connexion between 
Milan and the north of the Alps, was added about the end of the 
13th century. The Mont Cenis pass from an early date afforded the 
niost direct connexion between Genoa and the middle Rhone valley 
liy way of Turin. W hen modem carriage roads came to be built it 
wa.s still the same routes that were chosen. The road across the 
Brenner, completed in 1 772, was the first of these. The building of the 
great Swiss carriiige roarls across the pas.scs in the early part of the 
19th century was inaugurated by Napoleon’s road acro.ss the Simplon 
completed in 1805. A l.Jler paragraph will .show that modem rail- 
ways follow much the same, if not exactly the same, routes. On the 
early use of the Saone-RJione valleys, and the route between the foot- 
hills of the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, it is not ncces.sary to insist, 
but it may be mentioned that English tin was .sometimes conveyed to 
the Mediterranean (Marseilles) liy this latter route in Roman times. 

Since the introduction of railways inland waterways have in most 
countries taken a very inferior position as means ol transport. The 
. articles on the d i If eient» countries supply the necessary 
iuma information with respect to those 

which have a purely national in- 

terest, but here mention must be 
made of those which have sigrfificance as 
belonging to trans- European routes or have 
an international value. The importance of 
shortening the water-route between the op- 
posite sides of the great European isthmus 
separating the Baltic and the Black Sea is 
brought into prominence by the constant 
revival of projects for a ship-canal con- 
necting tho.se coasts. A definite step taken 
with a view to carrying out such a project 
was the sanction given by the tsar in Ajiril 
1905 for the appointment of a .special 
commission to inquire into the practicaoility 
of a scheme for the excavation of a canal 
about 28 ft. deep between Riga and Kher- 
son, utilizing tbe waters of the Diina or 
western Dvina, the Berezina and Dnifcpcr. 

Since the completion in 1845 of the Ludwigs 
or Danube-Main Canal, running from the 
Main near Bamberg to Kelheim on tne 
Danube, it has been possible to go by 
water from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
mouth of the Danube ; but this canal has in 
reality no trans-European significance. It 
cannot take barges of a greater capacity tlian 
125 tons, is not adapted for steamers, and 
carries only a very small amount of traffic. 

But projects for connecting the Danube with 


northern Europe by water are still entertained. Of these the most 
advanced arc those for establishing connexions through Austria. On 
.the I ith of June 1901 the Austrian diet pa.ssed an act prescribing the 
construction of a canal connecting the Oder with the Danube through 
the Morava, and another connecting the Danube at Tinz with the 
Moldau -Elbe, and the improvement of the navigation on the connected 
waterways. The Odcr-Danube canal thus authorized would have to 
cross a watershed of little more than 1000 ft. in altitude as against 
1 365 ft. in the ca.sp of the Ludwigs Canal ; but the Elbe-Danube Cana? 
would have to cross one of about 2250 ft. Under the provisions of 
the act the work is to he completed by 1924. In Germany projects 
have been actively agitated lor improving the Danube-Main con- 
nexion either wholly or partly along the route of the present canal, 
and for establishing a new connexion by moans of canal of at least 
ft. in de^h bv way ot the Neckar, the Rems and the Brenz, 
joining the Danube at'T^iiiingen alxiut midway between Ulm and 
Donauworth. The Moldau-Elbe is itself an important international 
waterway, inasmuch as it allows of steamer traffic from Prague in 
Bohemia to Hamburg, and by means of a connecting canal to Liibeck . 
But the mo.st important of all international waterways in Europe 
is the Rhine, on which even sea-going steamers regularly ascend to 
Cologne, and an amount of traffic crosses the Dutch frontier three 
or four times as great as that wliich make.s use of the Manche.ster 
ship-canal. The river is also navigable to Basel in Switzerland, 
though above Strassburg the river is little used, being replaced 
since 1834 by the Rhine and Rhone canal, which connects the two 
rivers through the 111 and the Saone. The Rhine is also connected 
with the Seine by the Marne and Rhine canal passing north of the 
Vosges, and its tributary the Moselle is also navigable from France 
into Germany. The Meuse again is navigable from France through 
Belgium into Holland, and is connected by more than one route • 
with the Seine, and m the densely peopled mining and manufacturing 
country in the north of France and the adjoining parts of Belgium 
numerous waterways ramify in different directions. Even in an 
article on Europe the entirely French canals connecting the Seine 
and Rhone (Burgundy canal, summit-level 1230 ft., completed 1832), 
the Loire and Rhone (Canal du Centre, summit-level 990 ft., com- 
pleted in 1793), and the Canal du Midi, connecting the Garonne at 
Toulouse with Cette on the Mediterram^an, may be mentioned inas- 
much as they establish communication between different seas. 
The last is of special intere.st because it is the olde.st (completed in 
t()8i), because it makes use of the lowest crossing, surmounting the 
pa.ssage ol Naurouse, or Gap of Carcassonne, at an altitude ot 625 ft., 
and because it effects the greatest shortening of distance from sea 
to sea. On this account the project of establishing a ship-canal of 
modem dimensions along this route has been as often revived as that 
of the Black Sea and Baltic canal. In the oast of Europe the Vistula 
and Memebare both internat'onal waterways, but they are of little 
importance compared with those in the west. The Kaiser Wilhelm 
or North Sea and Baltic canal, opened in 1895, has, however, no little 
international value, ina.smuch as it shortens the sea- route to the 
Baltic for all Norlli Sea ports to the south of Newcastle, and affords 
the means of avoiding a rather dangerous passage round the north ol 
Jutland. A minor degree of international interest belongs to the 
ship-canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, opened on the 6th of 
August 1893. 

The following table gives a summary statement of the progress 
of railway construction in European countries doAMi to 
the end of the 19th century: — ^ ^ ' 

Railways in European Countries. 




i Date of 
opening of 
first line. 



Miles open. 



1875- 

i«8o. 

1885. 

1 890. 

1895. 

1900. 

Austria 


1837 

6,402 

7,f’83 

8,270 

9,506 

10,180 

11,912 

Belgium 


J835 

2,171 

2,399 

2,740 

2,810 

2,839 

2,851 

Bosnia- H erzegovina 


1879 


. . 


.H2 

471 


Bulgaria 


1866 

•• 




535 

921 

Denmark . 


1847 

689 

975 

1,195 

1,217 

1,371 

1.809 

France 


1828 

13.529 

19,275 

20,177 

20,()f)6 

22,505 

26,739 

German Empire 


1835 

i7.37<> 

2O,f)03 

22,640 

25,411 

27,392 

30,974 

Great Britain 


1825 


L'),593 

19,594 

17,281 

18,001 

18,680 

Greece 


1869 

7 

7 

278 

‘ 452 

? 

641 

Hungary 


1846 

3,992 

4,42 1 

5,905 

6,984 

8,651 

10,624 

Ireland 


1834 

2,148 1 

2,370 1 

2.575 

2,792 

3,173 

3.183 

Italy . 


i83f. : 

4,771 1 

5,340 ; 

6,408 ^ 7,983 

9,579 

9,864 

Luxemburg 


>873 ! 

110 

1 


. . 

270 

. . 

Netherlands 


1839 

i,ooO 1 

1,143 ! 

1,496 

1,953 

1,869 

1 2,007 

Norway 


1854 

345 

952 i 

970 

970 

1,071 

1,231 

Portugal 


1850 

943 

710 

949 

1,316 

i.33<> 

1.346 

Rumania . 


1869 

766 1 

859 

1,100 

i,.590 

1,617 

1,920 

Russia ' 


1838 

12,166 

14,026 ! 

15.934 

18,059 

21,948 

27,345 

Servia . 

. 1 

1884 

• • 


155 

335 

335 

355 

Spain . 


1848 

3,801 

4,550 

5.547 

6,211 

7,483 

8,206 

Sweden 


1856 

2,171 

3,954 

4.279 

4.980 

6,058 

7,018 

Switzerland 


1844 

L257 

1,599 

1,795 

2,014 

2,233 

2,401 

Turkey 

• ^ 

1872 


727 

657 

657 

935 



Excluding Finland. 
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The chief railways of most European countries are on the same 
gauge as that originally adopted in Great Britain, namely, 4 ft. 

in. Irish railways are, however,'’ on the gauge ol 5 It. 3 in. The 
standard gauge in Hussia is 5 ft., that ol Spain and Portugal about 
5 ft. 6 in. The still isolated railway system of Greece is upon a narrow 
gauge. The very general use of a common gauge obviously greatly 
facilitates international trade. It, allows, for example, ol wagons 
from Germany entering every country on its frontier except Russia, 
it allows of German coal being carried without break of bulk to 
Paris, Milan and tlie mainland of Denmark. By means of train- 
ferries German trains can also bo conveyed to Copenhagen by way 
of Wamcmiinde and Gjedscr and then across the channel separating 
Fnlster and Zealand ; and there is a similar means ol communication 
between Copenhagen and Malmo (Sweden) and between Lin dan in 
Bavaria on the Lake of Constance and Romanshom on the siimo lake 
in the Swiss canton of Thurgau. The establishment of this method 
of transport between England and France has been urged in opposi- 
tion to the Channel Tunn^ sclieme. 

Of the railway systems, of the mainland of Europe as a whole the 
main features are these. There is a broad belt running from the 
North Sea eastwards between the lines marked by Amsterdam and 
Hanover on the nortli, and Calais, Liege, Du.sseldorf and Halle on 
the south, in which important Imes ol railway run from west to east. 
About 12° E. those lines begin to converge on Berlin. This belt is 
crossed in the Rhine valley by a much narrower but very important 
belt running north amd south, now connected with the Italian 
railway system through the St Gotthard tunnel. To the .south 
of the west end of the wost-to-east belt lies the principal railway 
focus in western Europe, Paris, from which important Imes radiate 
in all directions ; two of these radiating lines now establish com- 
^munication with the Ittilian railway system, through the Mont Cenis 
and Simplon tunnels respectively, and other two connecting with the 
Spanish system round the ends of the Pyrenees. Berlin m central 
Europe is pcrliaps an even more important railway focus. Among 
the chief lines radiating from it are one through Leipzig and Munich 
and connecting with the Italian railway sy.stcm by the Brenner route, 
and another through Dresden and Prague to Vienna, and then by the 
Semmering pa.ss by one route to Triest and by another to Venice, 
East of Berlin the railways of Europe begin to form wider meshes. 
Two main linos diverge towards the north east, one by Kiistrin and 
Konigsberg and the other by Frankfort on the Oder and Thom, both 
uniting at Eydtkiihnen to the east of Konigsberg before cro.vsing 
the Prussian frontier and passing on to St Petersburg. From Thorn 
a line branches ofi by Warsaw to Moscow, the chief railway focus in 
eastern Europe. South-east from Berlin tlicre runs another im- 
portant line through Breslau, Cracow and Lemberg to Odessa, 
skirting to a large extent the foot-hills of the Carpatliians like the 
ancient trade route from Olbia to the Baltic. Two routes on wdiich 
there are services organiz<!d by the International Sleeping Car 
Company connect London with Constantinople, and it is noteworthy 
tliat both of these indicate the importance of the phy.sical feature 
which has determined the position of the great north-south belt of 
railways above mentioned, and also of towns famous as commercial 
centres in the middle ages. One of these is the route of the Orient 
Express, which goes by Calais, Paris and Strassburg, then cast of 
Strassburg runs north in the Rhine valley for about 40 m. to Karls- 
ruhe, then winds through the hilly country between the Black Forest 
proper and the Odenv^d to Stuttgart, proceeding thence by Ulm, 
Augsburg and Munich to Linz and then hy the valley of the Danul)e 
through Vienna and Budapest to Belgrade^ and thence by the valleys 
of the Morava, Nishava and Maritza to Constantinople. The other 
is that of the Ostend- Vienna express, going by Oslend to Brussels, 
and through Aix-la-ChapeUc to Cologne, then up the Rhine gorge 
southwards to Bingen and eastwards to Mainz and on to Frankfort 
(on the Main), thence south-eastwards by the route so celebrated 
in the middle ages through Nuremberg to Regensburg (Ratisbon), 
and thence down the valley of the Danube coinciding with the Orient 
Express route from a point a few miles above Linz. From the Orient 
Express route a branch cro.s.ses from the valley of the Morava to 
that of the Vardar, establishing a connexion with Salonica. 

In the development of this railway system the mountains have 
proved the most formidable of natural obstacles, and at the head of 
the mountains in tliis respect as in others stand the Alps. The first 
railway to cross one of the main chains of the Alps was f he Semmering 
line on the route from Vienna to the Adriatic, constructed in 1848- 
1854. Its summit is in a tunnel le.9s than 1 m. long, 2040 ft. above 
sea-level or nearly 300 ft. bek^w the level of the pass. South of the 
Semmering, however, various other passes have to be crossed, and 
it was not till 1857 that the railway to Triest (by Laibach) was 
completed, and not till the late seventies that the more direct route 
to Venice across the Tarvis pass in Carinlhia was established. Of 
the route from Trie.st by Gorz across the Karawanken and Tauem 
Alps to Salzburg and south-eastern Germany the first section was 
opened only in ic)o6. After the Semmering tbe next railway to cross 
the Alps was- that following |[hc Brenner route which cros.ses the 
summit of the pass at the height of 4490 ft., and, as already stated, 
is the only pass that has to be crossed on the way from Munich to 
the plains ot Italy. Next followed in 1 871 the western route through 
the so-called Mont Cenis tunnel, really under the C^l de Fr6jus, 
to the west of the Mont Cenis pass, and effecting a crossing between 


the valleys of the Arc (Rhone basin) and the Dora Ripana (Po 
basin) at an altitude of 4380 ft., or nearly 2500 ft. lower than the 
pass previously used, but only by piercing the'mountains in a tunnel 
more than 7I m. long. Next in order was the St Gotthard route, 
opened in 1882, the most direct route between northern Italy and 
western Germany, connecting the Lake of Lucerne with the valley 
of the Ticino. Here the altitiifie is reduced to 3785 ft., about 3150 ft. 
bclow^the summit-level of the pass, but the tunnel length is increa.sed 
to i;g.thcr more than 9;^ m. ThtJ Simplon route opened in June iqoO, 
between the upper Rhone valley and the Toce valley, shortening the 
route between Milan and northern France, effects the crossing at an 
altitude; of only 2300 ft., nearly 4300 ft. lower tlian the pass, but by 
increasing the tunnel length to 12 J m. Steps were subsequently 
taken to continue the Simplon route northwards by a tunnel through 
the Lotschborg in the Bernese Alps, and a project is entertained for 
continuing the Vinfschgau (upper Adige) railway across or under 
the Keschenscheideck to the Inn valley. An important cast-west 
crossing of the Alps was effected wlien the Arlbcrg tunnel {6-37 m. 
long, summit-level 4300 ft.) connecting the Inn valley with that of 
the Rliine above the Lake of Constance was opened in 1 884. 

Several lines wind through and cross the jura. That which in 
1857 pierced the Hauen-stein, in the north of Switzerland, attained 
international importance on the opening of the St Gotthard tunnel, 
inasmuch as it lies on the route thence through Lucerne to the 
Rhine v^eV at Basel ; and that which crosfwis tlie Col de j ougne 
between V aliorbe and Pontarlier acemired similar importance on the 
completion of the Simplon tunnel. Further projects are entertained 
lor shortening the connexion between this tunnel and the north of 
France by making a more direct line from Vallorbc to tlie Frencli .side 
ol the Jura, or by making a railway across or under the Col de la 
Faucille {4340 ft.), north-we.st of Geneva. 

Of the two railways that pass round the extremity of the T^yrenccb, 
the western was tlie first to be constructed, the eastern was not 
opened till 1878. Hitherto the intervening mountains have proved 
more of a railway barrier than the mightiiT system of the Alps, 
but in 1904 a convention was concluded between the French and 
Spanish governments providing for the establishment ol railway 
connexion between the two countries at three points ot the great 
chain. 

There are several railways across the Caifiatliians, mostly by passes 
under 3000 ft. in height. The fact that the Tombs Pass, on the direct 
route from Hungary through Transylvania to Bucharest, attains an 
altitude of 3370 ft. was undoubtedly one reason why tlie railway 
following this route, completed in l.^eccinber 1879, picssing througii 
several tunnels, was one ot the last to be con.structcd. But the ob- 
struction ol mountains has not been the only cause of delay in the 
building of railways. Sparseness of population and general economic 
backwardness have also proved hindrances, especially in Russia and 
the Balkan Peninsula. The railways to Constantinople and Salonica 
were completed only in 1888, and yet the lnghe.st altitude on the 
Constantinopk; line is only 2400 ft., tliat on the Salonica line 1750 It. 
Among other important railways of recent date and of more "than 
merely national significance may be mentioned that bringing 
Bucharest into connexion with the Black Sea port of Costantza liy 
means of a bridge across the Danube at Chernavocla (opened in 
September 1895) i ^ across the Carpathians coimecling Dubreczen 
with Lemberg, the continuation of the line eastwards from Lemlierg 
to Kiev ; a network bringing the coalfield of the Donets basin into 
connexion witli ports on the Sea of Azov ; a line iii the south-east of 
Rub.sia connecting Novocherkask with Vladikavkaz, and branches 
running from the same pomt connecting that line with Novorossiysk 
on the Black Sea on the one hand, and with Tsaritsyn at the fast 
angle of the Volga on the other hand ; a line in northern Russia 
bringing Archangel into connexion with the European system at 
Vologda (opened in 1898) ; a detached line in the north-east across 
the Urals from Perm by Ekaterinburg (completed in 1878) to 
Tyumefl (completed in 1884). Chelyabinsk on the Siberian railway 
has a branch running northwards to Ekaterinburg, and this line 
now affords uninterrupted communication with the northern Dvina, 
inasmuch as the railway which originally started at Perm ha.s been 
carried westwards through Vyatka and then northwards to Kotlas 
at the point of origin of that river, to which point it was opened in 
1900 ; and a line in the east connecting the European system at 
Samara with the great mining centre at Zlatoust, already in 1890 
continued across the Urals to Miyas, and since then carried farther 
east as the great Siberian railway. 

The result of the construction of the numerous transcontinental 
railways has been to bring rail and sea- routes and ports on opposite 
side.s of the continents into oofnpetition with one another to a greater 
degree than is possible in any other continent. The more valuable, 
and above all ^rishable commodities may be sent right across the 
continent even through the mountains. Even from Great Britain, 
which is bound to carry on its external commerce m part by sea, 
goods are sometimes sent far south in Italy by railways running 
from one or other of the North Sea ports. It will hence be realty 
understood that for inland trade on tlie mainland the competition 
])etween ports on opposite sides of the continent and between 
different railways will be very keen, greatly to the advantage of the 
inland centres to which that competition extends. This competition 
ib inevitably all the more keen now that tho trade of Europe with 
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the East is once more carried on through the Mediterranean as it 
was in ancient times and the middle ages. The ^reat shortening of 
the sea-route in this trade at such ports as Marseilles, Triest, Venice 
and Genoa, indicated by the figures below, goes far to counterbalance 
the extra cost even of railway transport across the mountains. 

Distance in Naittical Milt^ from Port Said, 


London . 

• 3215 

Marseilles . 


• I. 5 ^ 

Bremen . 

• 3.'502 

Genoa 


. 143^1 

Hamburg 

. . 3520 

Venice 


• L33«» 

Stettin 

• 3749 

Brindisi 


. 930 

St Petersburg . 

. 4300 

Odessa 


. TT 30 


An enormous amount of investigation with regard to European 
ethnology has been carried on in recent years. These labours 
Bib hay consisted in the study of the physical type 

aoiogy. countries or districts, but it is not necessary 

to consider in detail the results arrived at. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the idea of an Aryan race may be regarded 
as definite^ abandoned. One cannot even speak with assurance 
of the diffusion of an Aryan civilization. It is at least not certain 
that the civilization that was spread by the migration of peoples 
speaking Aryan tongues originated amongst and remained for a 
time peculiar to such peoples. The utmost that can be said 
is that the Aryan languages must in their earliest forms have 
spread from some geographical centre. That centre, however, 
is no longer sought for in Asia, but in some part of Europe, so 
that we can no longer speak of any detachment of Aryan-speaking 
peoples entering Europe. 

Tile most important works, summarizing the labours of a host 
of specialists on the races of Europe, are those of Ripley and 
Deniker.^ Founding upon a great multitude of data that have 
been collected with regard to the form of the head, face and nose, 
height, and colour of the hair and eyes, most of the leading 
anthropologists seem to have come to the conclusion that there 
are three great racial types variously and intricately intermingled 
in lOurope. As described and named by Ripley, these are : (i) 
the Teutonic, characterized by long head and face and narrow 
a(|uiline nose, high stature, very light hair and blue eyes ; 
(2) the Alpine, characterized by round bead, broad face, variable 
rather broad heavy nose, medium height and “ stocky ” frame, 
light chestnut hair and hazel grey eyes ; and (3) the Mediter- 
ranean, characterized by long head and face, rather broad nose, 
medium stature and slender build, dark brown or black hair 
and dark eyes. The Teutonic race Ls entirely confined to north- 
western Europe, and embraces some groups speaking Celtic 
languages. It is believed by Ripley to have been differentiated 
in tliis continent, and to have originally been one with the other 
long-headed race, sometimes known as the Ibcriam, and to the 
Italians as the Ligurian race, which “prevails everywhere 
south of the Pyrenees, along the southern coast of France, and 
in southern Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia,” and which 
extends beyond the confines of Europe into Africa. The Alpine 
race is geographically intermediate between these two, having 
its centre in the Alps, while in western Europe it is spread most 
widely over the more elevated regions, and in eastern Europe 
“ becomes less pure in proportion as we go east from the Car- 
pathians across the great plains of European Russia.” This last 
race, which is most persistently characterized by the shape of 
the liead, is regarded by Ripley as an intrusive Asiatic element 
which once advanced as a wedge amongst the earlier long-headed 
population as far as Brittany, where it still survives in relative 
purity, and even into Great Britain, though not Ireland, but 
afterwards retired and contracted its area before an advance of 
the long-headed races. Deniker, basing his classification on 
essentially the same data as Ripl^ and others, while agreeing 
with them almost entirely with regard to the distribution of the 
three main traits (cephalic index, colour of hair and eyes, and 
vStature) on which anthropologists rely,*yet proceeds further in the 
subdivision of the races of Europe, He recognizes six principal 
and four secondary races. The six principal races are the Nordic 
(answering approximately to the Teutonic of Ripley), the Littoral 
or Atlanto-Mediterranean, the Ibero-Insular, the Oriental, the 
Adriatic or Dinaric 'and the Occidental or Cevenole. 

^ Sec bibliography at the* end of the article. 


Although language is no test of race, it is tlie best evidence 
for present or past community of social or political life ; and 
nothing is better fitted to give a true impression of the 
position and relative importance of the peoples of 
Europe than a survey of their linguistic differences and affinities.- 
The following table contains th<j names of the various langu^es 
which are still spoken on the continent, as well as of those which^ 
though now extinct, can be clearly traced in other forms. Two 
asterisks are employed to mark those which are emphatically 
de£^ languages, while one indicates those which have a kind of 
artificial life in ecclesiastical or literary usage. , 


I. INDO-EUROPEAN. 

1 . In Die branch, represented by 

2. Ikanil branch, „ ,, 

3. Hellenic brunch, „ „ 

4. Italic branch, „ „ 


NeO'Itatin . 


5. Celtic branch, represented by 


C. Irutonic branch, represented by . 
Scandinavian , • 


L&tv Gertnan . 

High German 

7. Slavonic branch, represented by . 

iiputh' Eastern 


Western 

8. Lettic branch, represented by 

9. Unattaciikd 


. Gipsy dialects. 

(<r) Os-Nctian. 
ip) Armenian. 

V) OrAk. 

\h\ Romair. 

(Cl Noo-Hellenic. 

*(a) l^tin. 

OHcaii. 

**(<•) Umbrian, &c. 

/■ \a) French. 

(r) Wtilioon. 

Provencal. 

Italian. 

{h) Ladin (Rumonsh, Rumanshr 
KlieiO'Komanco). 

(f) Spanish. 

(}) Portuguese. 

(k) Rumanian. 

,(a) Irish. 

Erse or Gaelic. r 

(c) Manx. 

Welsh. 

Cornish. 

Ijjw Hreton. 

Gothic. 

Norse or Old Norse. 

Icelandic and Faeruese. 

(/O Noiwecian. 

(r) .Swedish. 

(/) Danish. 

Suxon, Anglo-Saxon, or First 
English. 

(A) English. 

**(») 01(1 Saxon. 

C;) Platt - Deut.sch or bow 
Gennun. 

(w) Friaic. 

Old High German. 

Middle High German. 

New High or Literary 
German. 

*(u) Church SUivcmic. 

(A) Ruviiun. 

(c) Ruthenian, Rusniak, or I.ittlc- 

Russiun. 

(d) While Russian or llielo* 

Russian. 

(c) Pulgarian. 


(/) Sei 

(r) Slovenian. 

(A) Czech (Bohemian). 

I (/) Slovaiush. 

O) Polish. 

I (A) Sorbian (Wendic, l.usation). 
t •(/) Polabian. 

. **(«) Old I’niAsian. 

(A) Lettish. 

(c) Lithuanian. 

. Old Dacian. 

(A) Albanian. 


II. SEMITIC. 

1. Canaanitic branch, represented by . *(<») Hebrew. 

**|A) Phoenician or Punic. 

2. Arauic branch, represented by . . **(a) Arabic. 

♦^(A) Mozarabic. 

(c) Malie.se. 

III. FINN0-TATAR1C' (Tur.ininn, Ural-Altaic, &c.). 


I. Finno-Uokic languages . 

a. TATAR-TuRKiwtlanguagcs .« 

j. Mongolian latiguages. • 

4. Unattachko .... 


(a) Samoyede. 

(A) Finnish or Suomi. 

(c) E.sthonian, Livonian, Vepsish, 
Votish. 

(d) lAppish. 

(O Cheremissian. 

Mordvinian. 

W Zirycnian and Permiau. 

Voiiak. 

(/) Magyar. 

• . («) Turkish. 

(A) Kazan Tatar, Crimean Tutor, 
Bashkir, Kirghiz. 

(r) Chuvash. 

Knlmuk. 

• . Basque. 


From this conspectus it appears that there are still about 60 
distinct languages spoken in Europe, without including Latin, 
Greek, Old Slavonic and Hebrew, which are still used in literature 


* See on the whole tsubject Hovelacqne’s ,Sciencc of Language^ 
lAtham’s Nationaliiks of Europe^ and the siir.ic' author's Philology . 
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or ecclesiastical liturgies. Besides all those which are spoken 
over extensive territories, and some even which are confined 
within very narrow limits, are broken up into several distinct 
dialects. 

The boundaries of European countries have of course been 
determined by history, and in some cases only historical events 
can be held to account for their general situation, 
the influence of geographical conditions being seen 
" only on a minute examination of details. In most 
cases, however, it is otherwise. The present political 
boundaries were all settled when the general distribution of 
population in the continent was in a large measure determined 
by the geographical conditions, and accordingly the lines along 
which they run for the most part show the influence of such con- 
ditions very clearly, and thus present in many cases a marked 
contrast to the politicil boundaries in America and Australia, 
where the boundaries have often been marked out in advance of 
the population. In Europe the general rule is that the boundaries 
tend to run through some thinly peopled strip or tract of country, 
such as is formed by mountain ranges, elevated tablelands too 
bleak for cultivation, relatively high ground of no great altitude 
where soil and climate are less favourable to cultivation than the 
lower land on either side, or low ground occupied by heaths or 
marshes or some other sterile soil ; but it is the exception for 
Important navigable rivers to form boundaries between countries 
or even between important administrative divisions of countries, 
and for such exceptions a special explanation can generally be 
found. Navigable rivers unite rather than separate, for the 
obvious reason that they generally flow through populous valleys, 
and the vessels that pass up and down can touch as easily on 
one side as the other. Minor rivers, on the other hand, flowing 
through sparsely peopled valleys frequently form portions of 
political boundaries simply because they are convenient lines 
of demarcation. A brief examination of tlie present political 
m^ of Europe will serve to illustrate these rules. 

The eavStem frontier of the Netlierlamls beginb 
by running southwards through a marsh nearly 
parallel to the Ems but nowhere toucliing it, then 
winds soutli or south-westwards through a rather 
.sparsely peopled district to the Rliine. This river 
it crosses. It then approaches but does not touch 
the Meuse, but runs lor a considerable di.stance 
roughly parallel to that river along higher ground, 
where the population is much more scanty than 
in the vallev. On the .side of Belgium the Dutch 
l)Oundary is'for the most part thoroughly typical, 
winding between the dreariest parts of the Dutch 
or Belgium provinces of North Brabant, Limburg 
and Antwerp. The Scheldt nowhere forms a 
l}Oundary between countries, not even at its wide 
estuary. The eastern frontier of Belgium is quite 
typical iKjth on the side of Germany and T.uxem- 
burg. It is otherwise, however, on the south, 
where that country confines with France, and 
indeed the whole of the north-cast frontier of 
France may be called a historical frontier, showing 
the influence of geographical conditions only in 
details. One of these details, however, deserves 
attention, the tongue in which it advances north- 
wards into Belgium so as to give to France the 
natural fortress of Givet, a tongue, be it noted, 
the outline of which is as typical a boundary as is 
to be seen in Europe in respect of scantiness of 
population, apart from the fortress. 

The mountainous frontiers of France on the cast 
and south require hardly any comment. Only in 
the Burgundy Gate between the Vosges and the 
Jura has an artificial boundary had to be drawn, 
and even that in a minor degree- illustrate the 
general rule. The division of the Iberian peninsula 
])etwocn Spain and Portugal goes back in effect to 
the Christian reaction against the Moors. The 
valley of the Mifto and its tributaries establishes a 
natural connexion between Galicia and the rest of 
Spsdn ; but an independent crusade against the 
Moors starting from the lower part of the valley 
of the Douro resulted in thw formation of the 
kingdom of Portugal, which found its natural 
eastern limit on the scantily peopled margin of 
the Iberian tableland, where the rivers cease to be 
navigable and flow through narrow gorges, that 


of the Tagus, where the river marks the frontier, being almost 
vrithout inhabitants, especially on the Spanish side. 

The greater part of the Italian boundary is very clearly marked 
geographically, though we have to look back to the weakness of 
divided Italy to account for the instances in which northern moun- 
taineers have pushed their way into southern Alpine valleys. Even 
in these parts, however, there are interesting illustrations of geo- 
graphical influence in the way in which the Italian boundary crosses 
the northern ends of the Lago Maggiore and the Lake of Garda, 
and cuts off portions of Lake Lugano both in the east and west. 
In all these cases the frontier crosses from one steep unpeopled slope 
to another, assigning the population at different ends or on different 
sides of the lakes to the country to which belongs the adjacent 
population not lying on their shores. 

Of the Swiss frontiers all that it is necessary to remark is that the 
river Rhine in more than one place marks the bounda^, in one, 
however, where it traverses alluvial flats liable to inundation (on the 
side of Austria), in the other place where it rushes through a gorge* 
below the falls of Schaffhausen. The southern frontier of Germany is 
almost throughout typical, the northern is the sea, except where a 
really artificial boundary runs through Jutland. 

In the east of Germany and the north-east of Austeia the winding 
frontier through low plains is the result of the partition of Poland, 
but in spite of the absence of marked physical features it is for the 
most pan in its details almost as typical as the mountainous frontier 
on the south of Germany. All the great rivers arc crossed. Most of 
the line runs through a tract of strikingly scanty population, and the 
dense population in one part of it, where upi>er Silesia confines with 
Russian Poland, has been developed since the boundary was fixed. 

In the Balkan Peninsula the most striking facts are that the 
Balkans do not, and the Danube to a large extent does form a 
boundary. Geographical features, however, bring the valley of the 
Maritsa (eastern Rumclia) into intimate relation with upper Bulgaria, 
the connexion of which with Bulgaria north of the Balkans had long 
l>een established by the valley of the Isker, narrow as that valley is. 
On the side of Rumania, again, it is the marshes on the left bank 
of the Danube even more than the river itself that make ol that river 
:i frontier. An examination of the eastern boundary of all that is 
included in Russia in Europe will furnish further illustrations ot 
the general rule. 

Finally, on the north-west of Russia it was only natural that the 
Tomek and the Tana should be taken as lines of demarcation in 
that thinly peopled region, and it was equally natural that where the 


Area. 


Population. 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 
Bosnia-Herzego 
Liechtenstein 
Belgium 
Denmark 
i France 
Monaco . 
German Empire 
Luxemburg 
Greece 
Italy . 

San Marino 
Montenegro 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Rumania . 
Russia 
Finland . 
Servia . 

Spain 
Andorra . 
Sweden 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Turkey (Europe) 
Bulgaria 
Crete 
Thasos • 
United Kingdom 


L' 


English I About 
sq. m. ' 1880. 


I 


About 

t8c}o. 


. j 241,466 ' 

37,884 

la . ; 

19,735 

1,33b ^ 1 

. ..h bi 

. . 

. 11,373 

5,520 i 

. 1 15,431 

1,980 ] 

. . ! 207,206 

1 g 

•• 1 

. j 2 o8,7(x> 

45,234 1 

. j 1,003 

1 

. ! 24,974 


• 

1 10,676 

28,460 'J 1 

. . 

23 



3,500 


! ! 

12,741 

4,013 ’ 

• 

34,347<‘^> 

4,160 ‘ 


50,588 



1.951,249 

8tj,68s * 


144,255 

2,176* 


18,762 

1,908 ‘ 


191,994 

16,432 • 


175 

. . 


173,968 

4,5bb 


126,053 

1 


15,97b 

2,846 


66,840 

. . 


37,323 

2,008 '1 , 


3,328 

1 


152 



121,742 

35,026 2 


41.358 

”y" 

6,of)C} 

2,^85 

38,343/ 

49,428 

2,1878 


4,511® 

4,660 


17,262 ® 
5 

4,785 , 

2,001 ^ 
2,933 

3.154 

302 

37,881 7 


About 

1900. 


I Pop. j)er| 
I sq. m 


45,405 “ 

1,568 ; 

0,094 " I 
2.465 “ 
38,596 '* i 
15“ I 

5'>,345 I 
237 i« I 

2,434 1 

32,450 “ ! 

11 I 

228 , 

5.103 " i 

5,423 ' 

I 5,913"; 

1 103,671 18 I 
’ 2,555 " I 

2,494 i 

18,618 '• ; 
5.V36J; 

2,231 1" 

3.314" 
5,892 ? 

3,733 " 
304 w 

12 ? 
41.455 


188 

81 

147 

589 

160 

186 

270 

247 

97 

293 

435 

65 

400 

153 

117 

53 

18 

133 

97 

29 

30 

18 

207 

90 

100 

91 
79 

341 


(‘•I With Novi-bazar. 


Annexed by imperial decree to Austria-Hungary in 1908. 

Including Faeroe Islands. 

w Area exclusive of Tagus and Sado inlets (together 161 sq. m.). 

<**) Excluding <^nary Islands. With I' 

^ Bulgaria proclaimed its independence of Turkey in 1908. 

» .885. * » 1881. > 1879. •* 1878. “ 1884. • 1B77. ’ 1891. 

• 1889. » Census 1890. « 1888. “ Census 1900. « Census 1895. 

» Estimate 1897, 1* Census 1901. 

” Census 1899. “ Census 1S97, 


w Census 1896. 


Census 1900. 
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boundary between Norway and Sweden descends from the fjeld in 
the south it should leave to Norway both aides of the vaUey of the 
Glommen. 


The preceding table shows the area of the countries of Europe^ 
p ImH estimfiited or enumerated populations in 

opu M on, omitted) a\ different dates. 

A noteworthy feature of the distribution of population in 
Europe, especially in western, southern and central Europe,* in 
modem times, is the high degree of aggregation in towns, which 
is exhibited in the following table ^ for the different countries or 
regions of the continent : — 



Percentage in Towns. 

All Towns 
over 
20,000. 

Over 

100,000. 

From 
20,000 to 
100,000 

England and Wales 

34'8 

23*5 

58*3 

Scotland .... 

297 

9-9 

397 

Ireland .... 

14'2 

5*3 

19*5 

Norway .... 

10-8 

6-8 

17*6 

Sweden .... 

8*5 

2*6 

11*2 

Denmark .... 

19*4 

()-6 

26*0 

German Empire . 

17-0 

11*2 

28*2 

Netherlands 

22-3 

15-0 

37*3 

Belgium .... 

1 8-6 

12*0 

30*6 

France .... 

1 .V 7 

10-3 

24*0 

Spain and Portugal 

10.5 

5-7 

, i6*2 

Bo.snia, Servia and Bulgaria . 


4*2 

4-2 

Rumania .... 

4-6 

7-2 

ll‘8 

Hungary .... 

3*7 

9-1 

12-8 

Galicia and Bukovina . 

2*0 

4-8 

6*8 

Cis- T.eilhan provinces of 




Austria (exclusive ot (he 




twolallei) 

12-4 

5*9 

i8-3 

Poland .... 

10*6 

4*2 

14*8 

Baltic Provinces, Russia 

11-4 

8-3 

197 

Moscow legion* . 

9-6 

5'4 

15-0 

Black earth governments. 




Great Riussia* . 

07 

4*9 

5*6 

Governments of middle anti 




lower Volga* . 

3*3 

4-0 

7'3 

South Russia ** . 

7-0 

8.5 

15*5 

Finland .... 

3-8 

4*3 

8-1 


The following table contains a list of the towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants, not in every case according to the most 
recent census, but, in order to make the populations fairly com- 
parable with one another, according to the nearest census or 
available estimate to 1900. Population in thousands (000 
omitted): — 


♦London (Greater, lyoi) . 6581 
London (Registration, 
lyoi) .... 4536 
♦Paris (w. subs.) . . 2877 

„ (City, 1901) . . 2661 

♦Berlin jw. subs.) . . 2073, 

,, (lyoo) . . . 1884 

Vienna (1900) . . . 1662 

♦St Petersburg (w. subs,, 

1897) . . . . 3267 

♦Constantinople (w. subs.) . 3200 
Moscow (w. subs., 1897) . 1036 
Glasgow (w. subs., igoi) . 910 

Hamburg- Altona (1900) , 867 

Liverpool (w. subs., 1901) 767 

Manchestcr-Salford (1901) 7C5 

Budapest (1900) . . 732 

Warsaw (1897) • • • ^3® 

fBirmingham (w. subs., 

1901) .... 5*^9 

•Naples (comm., J901) . 565 


Brussels (1901) . 

♦Madrid (1900) , 
•Amsterdam (1902) . 
♦Barcelona (1900) 

Munich (1900) . 
Marseilles (1901) 

♦Milan (comm., 1901) . 
Copenhagen (w. subs., 

1901) . . . . 

•Rome (comm., 1901) 
Lyons (1901) 

Leiprig (1900) . 

Leeds (w. subs., 1901) 
Breslau (1900) . 

Odessa (1897) . 

T)re.sden (1900) . 
Edinburgh- Leith (1901) . 
Sheffield (1901) , 

Dublin (w. subs., 1901) , 

Cologne (1900) . 

♦Lisbon (1900) . 


563 

540 

540 

533 

500 

495 

493 


477 

4O3 

460 

455 


423 

405 

395 

393 


381 


373 

372 

356 


* Taken from a paper by Professor Voeikov on " Vcrteilung der 
Bcvdlkerung auf der Erdc unter dem Einfiuss der Naturvcrhaltnissc 
und der mcnschlichen Tatigkeit,” in Petemanns MitUil. (1906), p. 
249, where corresponding figures are given for other parts of the 
world. 

* Kaluga, Smolensk, Tver, Moscow, Yaroslav, Kostromer and 
Vladimir. 

* Kursk, Orel, Tula, Ryazan, Tambov, Voronezh and Penza. 

* Nizhniy Novgorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov and 
Astrakhan. 

* Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekaterinoslav and Don Province* 


Belfast (1901) . 
Rotterdam (1902) 

Turin (comm., 1901) 
Bristol (1901) . 

Newcastle - Gateshead 
(1901) . . . . 

Prague (w. subs., 1900) . 

L6dz (1897) 

♦Palermo (comm., 1901) 
Stockholm (1902) 
Elberfeld»Barmen(390i) . 
Bordeaux (w. subs., 1896) 
Frankfort-on-Main . 

Riga (w. subs., 1897) 
Bucharest (1899) 

Bradford (1901) 

Antwerp (1901) 

{West Ham (1901) 
Nuremberg (1900) . 

Kiev (1897) 

Hull (1901) 

Nottingham (1901) . 
Hanover (1900) . 

Genoa (comm., 1901) 
Magdeburg (1900 ) . 

Chri.stiania (1900) 

Tlic Hague (iyo2) 
Koubaix-Tourcoing (1901) 
Diisseldorf (1900) 
•Valencia (1900) . 

Florence (comm., 1901) . 
Leicester (1901) 

Lille (1901) 

Chemnitz (lyoo) 
Portsmouth (1901) . 
Charlottenburg (1900) 
Konigsberg (1900) . 

Triest (1900) 

Plymouth - Devonporl 
(1901) .... 

Stuttgart (iQoo) 

Kharkov (1897) 

Bolton (1901) 

Oporto (i90f>) 

Cardiff (igf^i) 

Bremen (1900) 

Ghent (1901) 

Dundee (1901) 

Vilna (1897) 
Brighton-Hove (1901) 
Lemberg (1900) 

Li6ge (1901) 

Halle a/s. (1900) 

Aberdeen (1901) 


349 
34% 
335 

329 

325 
317* 
315 

310 
306 

299 

289 
288 
283 
282 
280 

273 

267 
2O1 

247 

241 
240 

237 
235 

230 
226 
222 
220 
214 
214 
205 
212 
211 
207 
189 
189 
188 

179 

177 
176 

m 

168 
168 
164 
163 
162 
161 
160 
160 
160 
160 

157 
1.53 

Comm. = commune, w 


•Venice (comm., 1901) 
Catania (comm., 1901) 
Measina (comm., 1901) 
Salonica 
Strassburg (1900) 
Zurich (comm., 1900) 
Seville (1900) 

St Etienne (1901) 
Sunderland (1901) 
Dortmund (1900) 
Danzig (1900) 
Mannheim (1900) 
Stettin (1895) 

Croydon (1901) 

Graz (1900) 

Oldham (1901) 
Saratov (18^7) 

Aachen (1900) . 
Gothenburg (1002) 
Toulouse (1896) 
Nantes (1901) 

Kazan (1897) 

Malaga (1900) . 

Havre (190T) 
Blackburn (lyoi) 
Brunswick (1900) 
Ekaterinoslav (1897) 
Rostov-on-Don (1897) 
Essen (1900) 

Posen (iQOo) 

Preston (1901) . 
Astrakhan (3897) 
Norwich (lyoi) . 
Murcia (1900) 
Birkenhead (1901) 
Athen.s (1890) . 

Tula (1897) 

Briinn (lyoo) 

Kishinev (1897) 

Basel (comm., 1900) 
Utrecht (1902) . 

Kiel (lyoo) 

Reims (1901) 

Krefeld (1900) . 
Derby (lyoi) 

Kassel (1900) 

Halifax (1901) . 

Nice (1901) 
Southampton (1901) 
Nancy (1901) 

Szeged (1900) 

Toulon (1901) . 

Cartagena (1900) 

. subs. ~ with suburbs. 


152 

152 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 


147 

147 

142 

141 

140 

140 

139 


138 

137 

137 

335 

134 

134 

133 

132 

130 

128 

128 

121 

120 


11^ 

117 

IL3 

T13 

112 

112 

111 

III 

III 

no 

109 

109 

JOQ 

308 

108 

TO7 

106 

106 

105 

105 

105 

103 

103 

102 


100 


Authorities. — Elis^-c Reclus, vois. i. to v. of Nouvellc Gthgraphie 
universelle (Paris, 1876-1880), translated by E. G. Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane (vol. i. Southern Europe, vol. ii. France and Switzerland, 
vol. iii. Austria-Hungary, Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
vol. iv. The British Isles, vol. v. Scandinavia, Russia in Europe, 
and the European islands, translation undated) ; G. G. Chisliofm, 
“ Europe ” (z vols.) in Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel (London, 1899, 1902) ; Kirclihoff and others, Die Ldnderkunde 
des Erdteils Europa^ vols. ii. and iii. of Unser Wissen von der Erde 
(comprising all the countries of Europe except Russia) (Vienna, &c., 
1887-1893) ; A. Philippson and L. Neumann, EuropOy eine allge-^ 
meine Ldnderkunde (Leipzig, 1895, and edition by A. Philippson, 
1906) ; Joseph Parlsch, Central Europe (London, 1903) (cmoraces 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Kumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro treated from a general point of 
view); Joseph Partsch, Mitteleuropa (Gotha, 1904) (the same work 
in German, extended and furnished with additional coloured maps) ; 
M. Fallex and A. Moirey, VEurope moins la France (Paris, 1906) 
(no index) ; A. Hettner, Europa (Leipzig, 1907) (an im^rtant 
feature of this work is the division of Europe into natural regions) ; 
Vidal de la Blache, Tableau de la giographie de la France (Paris, 1903) 
(contains a most instructive map embracing western and central 
Europe to about 42® N. and 24®-26® E., showing the former extent 
of forest, the distribution of soils earliest fit for cultivation, of 
littoral alluvium and of the mines of salt and tin which were so 
important in early European commerce) ; H. B. George, The 
Relations of Geography and History (Oxford, 1901) (deals very largely 


• In 1800 only those to which an asterisk is prefixed rose above 
100,000. Tliirty-four out of the 144 towns enumerated in the list 
above belong to the British Isles. 

I The contiguous parliamentary boroughs of Birmingham and 
Aston Manor. 

t Part of Greater London. 
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witli Europe) ; W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe (London, xqoo) ; 
J. Dcnikcr, The Races of Man (Loi^don, i^oo) ; R. G. Latham, The 
Nationalities of Europe (London, 2 vol»., 1^63) ; J. G. Bartholomew, 

“ The* Mapping of Europe/' in Scot. Gevg. Magazine (1890), p. 293 ; 
Joseph Prestwich, Geological Map of Europe (Oxford, 1880) ; 

A. Supan, Die Bevolherung der Erde (viii. Gotha, i8yi, and x. Gotha, 
i89<j) ; StreJbitsky, La S'^erficie dc I* Europe (St l^etcr&burg, 1B82) ; 
pj^pel, " Die progressive Zunahme der Bevolkeruiig Europas," 
yetermanns Mitteil, (Ck>tha, 1886) ; Dr W. Koch, Handbuck filr den 
Eisenbahn-GUterverkehr (Berlin), published annually (gives railway 
distances on all the lines of Europe except tho«ie of the British Isles, 
Greece, Portugal and Spain); Verkehrsatlas van Europa (Leipzig), 
frequently re-issued ; Grosser Atlas der Eisenbah'nen von Mitteleurnpa 
(Lapzig) ; 1 ’erlag fiir Bbrsen and EinanzUtcratur^ frequently re-issued 
(gives kilumetric distances between a great number of places and a 
great variety of other information in the text) ; K. Wiodenfeld, 
/Jie nordwesteuropdischen IVeJthdfen (Berlin, 1903) (an important 
work discussing the’ geographical basis of the commercial importance 
of the seaports of LondoUi Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp Havre). Papers ndating to the climate 
of Europe : J. Hann, Die Vertheilung des Liiftdnickes hbor 
Mittel- und Siid- Europa (based on monthly and annual means for 
the period 1851-1880), in Pendi’s Geography Abhandlungen (vol. ii. 
No. 2, Vienna, 1887) ; A. Supaii, “ Die mittlere Dauer dcr Haupt- 
W^me-porioden in Europa,” Petermanns Mitteil. (1887), pi. 10, 
and pp. 165-172 ; Joseph Reger, ” Regcnkartc vou Europa,’* in 
Petermanns Mitteil. (1903), pi. i ; A. Supan, “ Die iahreszeitliche 
Verteilung dor Niederschlage in Euroi)a,'* &c., ibid. (tBqo), pi. 21, 
and pp. 296-297 ; P. Elfert, ” Die BewoUcung in Mitteleuropa mit 
,Einscliluss der Karpat^^knder,” ibid. (1890)^. 11 andpp. 137^^45 I 
Kfinig, ” Die Dauer des Sonnenscheins in Europa,” in Not>a Acta 
Leopoldina Karol, der deutschen A had. der Naturforscherj voL Ixvii. 
No. 3 (Halle, 1896); E. Ihne, ” Phiinologisclic Kartc des Friihlings- 
einzugs in Mitteleuropa,” in Petermanns Mitteil. (X905)i pi- 9» and 
pp. 97-108 ; A. Angot, ” Regime des pluies de la pAninsulo ib^riqne,” 
in Annalns du bur. cent, tnitior. de France (1893, B. pp. 157-194), 
and “ Regime des pluies de TEuropc occidentalc,” ibid. (189^, 

B. pp. 155-192) ; E. D. Bruckner, ” Die Klimaschwankungen seit 

1700,” ill Penck’s Geographisohe Ahhandlungen^ iv. PI. 2 (Vienna, 
1890) ; Supan, ” Die Versdiiebung der Bevdlkerung in Mitteleuropa 
mit EinschUiss der Karpatenlllnder,” Petermanns Mitteil, ^892) ; 
Block, L' Europe politique et sociale (2nd ed., 1892) ; E. Reclus, 
” Hegdmonie de iturope,” in La SociHA nnuvelle (Brussels, 1894). 
Publications relating to the measurement of a degree of longitude 
on the parallel of 52® N. from Valcntia (Ireland) to the eastern 
frontier of Ku.ssia ; (i) Stebnitsky, account of the Russian section 
of this work in the Memoirs (Zapiski) of the Milii. Topog. Section 
of the Russian General Staffs vols. xlix. and 1. (St. Petersburg, 1893) 
(in Russian, see notice in Petermanns Mitteil, (1894), Litteratur- 
berichty No. 289) ; (2) and (3) Die europaiseke Ldngengradmessung 
in Br. von Greenwich bis Warschau] (2) Part i., Helmert, Haupt- 
dreieche und Grundlinienanschlilsse von England bis Polen (Berlin, 
1893) ; (3) Part ii., Bdrsch and Kriiger, Geoddtische Linien, Parallel- 
bogeny und Lothabwdehungm iwischen Feaghmain und Warsohau 
(Berlin, 1896) ; J. G. Kohl, Die geographische Lage der Hauptstddte 
Europas (Leipzig, 1874) ; Paul Mouriot, Des agalomdrations urbaines 
dans V Europe contemporaine (Paris, 1898) ; Scharff, The History 
of the European Fauna (London, 1899). (G, G. C.) 

2. Political History 

The origin of the name of Europe has been dealt with above, 
and the difficulty of any exact definition of the geographical 
limits covered by this term has been pointed out. A similar 
difficulty meets us when we come to deal with European history. 
We know what we mean when we speak of European civilization, 
though in its origins, as in its modem developments, this was not 
confined to Europe. In one sense the history of Europe is the 
history of this civilization and of the forces by wliich it was 
produced^ ptreserved and developed ; for a separate history of 
Europe could never have been written but for the alien powers 
by which this civilization was for centuries confined within the 
geographical limits of the Eurbpean continent. Moreover, 
within these geographical ilimite the tradition of the Roman 
empire, and above all the organization of the Catholic Giurch, 
gave to the European nations, and riic states based upon them, 
a homogeneity which without them could not liave survived. 
The name of Europe, indeed,, remained until modem times no 
more tlian a geographical expression ” ; its diplomatic use, 
in the sense of a group of states having common interests and 
duties, is., indeed, no older thin the 19th century ,* m the middle 
ages its place was taken by the conceptions of the Church and 
the Empire, which, though theoretically universal, were practic- 
ally European. Yet the history of the states system of liuiope. 


though enornsously influenced by outside forces, possesses from 
the first a character of its own, which enables it to be treated as 
a separate unit. This historical Europe, however, has never bwn 
exactly commensurate witkh Europe considered as a ^ographical 
division. Russia, though part of Europe gcographically—even 
if we set the limits of Asia at‘the Don with certain old geographers 
— *had but slight influence on European history until the time of 
Beter the Great. The Ottoman empire, though its influence on 
the affairs of Europe was from the first profound, was essentially 
an Asiatic piower, and was not formally introduced into the 
European system until the treaty of Paris of 1856. It still 
remains outside European civilization. 

Europe, then, as we now conceive the term in its application 
to tlie political system and the type of culture established in this 
part of the world, may, broadly speaking, be traced to four 
principal origins : (i) The Aegean civilization (Hellenic and pre- 
Hellenic) ; (2) the Roman empire ; (3) Christianity ; (4) the 
break-up of the. Roman empire by the Teutonic invasioiis. AH 
tliesc forces helped in the development of Europe as we now know 
it. To the Aegean civilization, whether transformed by contact 
with Rome, and again transformed by the influence of Chris- 
tianity and the religious genius of the middle ages — or re- 
discovered during the classical Renaissance — Europe ow^ the 
cliaracteristic qualities of its thought and of its expression in 
literature and art. From republican Rome it largely draws its 
conceptions of law and of administrative order. From the 
Roman empire it inherited a tradition of political unity which 
survived, in visible form, though but as a shadowy symbol, 
until the last Holy Roman emperoi abdicated in 1806 ; survived 
also, more fruitfully, in the rules of the Roman lawyers which 
developed into modern international law. Y ot more does Europe 
owe to Christianity, an Asiatic religion, but modified by contact 
with Greek thought and powerfully organized on the lines of 
the Roman administrative system. The Roman Church remained 
a reality when the Roman empire had become little more tl\an a 
name, and was throughout the period of chaos and transforma- 
tion that followed the collapse of .the Roman empire the most 
powerful instrument for giving to the heterogeneous races of 
Europe a common culture and a certain sense of common 
interests. 

The history of Europe, then, might well begin with tl\e origins 
of Greece and Rome, and trace the rise of the Roman einpire imd 
the suoCQSsiye influence upon it of Hellenism and Christianity. 
These subjects arc, however, very fully dealt with elsewhere (see 
Aegean Civilization ; Greece ; Rome ; Church History) ; 
and it will, therefore, be more convenient to begin this account 
with the Teutonic invasions and the break-up of the Roman 
empire, events which mark th^ definite beginning of the modem 
European states system. 

In a sense the Roman empire had been already “ barbarized ’ 
before the invasions of the barbarians en masse. Land left vacant 
by the dwindling of the population was colonized by immigrants, 
Teutonic and other, from beyond the frontiers ; the Roman 
Iqgions were largely recruited from Germans and other non- 
Romans, some of whom even rose to the imperial purple. Tlius, 
in the end, the Roman emperor, with his guard and his household, 
mling over an empire mercilessly exploited to fill his treasui^% 
was essentially indistinguishable from those barbarian chiefs, 
with their antrusiions and their primitive fiscal me^ods, who 
entered into portions of his inheritance and carried on the 
traditions of his rule. 

The history of the Teutonic peoples prior to their organized 
invasions of the empire is dealt with elsewhere (see Teutonic 
Peoples). It was in the 4ih century that the pressure of their 
advance was first felt on the frontiers, and this led to a change 
in the government of tlie empire which was to have notable 
consequences. In a.d. 330 Constantine had ^ transferred the 
capital from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople), but the 
empire, from the Forth to the Tigris, continued to be administered 
successfully from a single centre. Not, however, for long: the 
increasing perils from without made a closer supervision essential, 
and after the death of Theodosias L (395) the empire was divided 
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Ixjtweea emperors of the East and West. It was the beginning 
not only of the break-up of the empire, but of that increasing 
divergence between the eastern and western types of European 
religion and culture which has continued to this day. 

The pressure of the 1 'eu tonic invasions became increasingly 
strong during the reigns of the emperor Valens and his successors. 
These invasions were of two types, (i) migrations of whole 
peoples with their old German patriarchal organization comj 
plete, (2) bands, larger or smaller, of emigrants in search of land 
to settle on, without tribal cohesion, but organized under the 
leadership of military chiefs. The earlier invaders, Goths and ! 
Vandals, and later the Burgundians and Lombards were of the 1 
first type ; to the second belonged the Franks, “ free ” men 
from the Saxon plain, and the Saxon invaders of Britam. The 
distinction was a vital one ; for the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians 
and Lombards never took root«in the soil, and succumbed in 
turn, while the Frankish and Saxon immigrants, each man lord 
in his own estate, not only maintained themselves, but set up at 
the cost of the Roman organization and of the power of their 
own kings a wholly new polity, based on the independence of 
the territorial unit, which later on was to develop into feudalism. 

It was owing to the pressure of Turanian invaders from the 
East that the Teutonic peoples were first forced to take refuge 
within the empire. In 378 the Goths defeated and 
j;** slew the emperor Valens in a battle near Adrianople ; 
invaeloL, 4^0 Alaric, king of the West Goths, sacked Rome ; 

* and shortly after his death the Goths passed into Gauj 
and Spain. In 429 Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, at the invita- 
tion, it is said, of the governor Bonifadus, passed over from 
Spain to R)oman Africa, which became the centre of another 
Teutonic kingdom, soon established as a great naval power 
which for a while commanded the Mediterranean and devastated 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily with its piracies. 

Meanwhile the Franks and Burgmjdians were pressing into ! 
Germany and Gaul, while from 449 onwards the S^ons, the 
Angles and the Jutes invaded and occupied Britain. For a 
moment it was doubtful if the ^an or Turanian races would be 
supreme, but in 451 Attila, king of the fiuns, was decisively 
beaten in the battle of Chfilons by a combination of Franks, 
Goths and Romans, under the Roman goocial Actius and 
Theodosius, king of the Goths. This battle decided that Europe 


was to be Christian and independent of Asia and Africa. In 476 
the succession of Western emperors came to an end with Odoacer's 
occupation of Rome, and with the decision of the Roman senate 
that one emperor was enough, and that the Eastern emperor, 
Zeno, should nile the whole empire. For a lime Theodoric, king 
of the East Goths, ruled Italy, Gaul and Spain ; but after his 
death in 526 the empire of the East Goths was shattered, and 
changes took place which led to the rise of independent Teutonic 
kingdoms in Gaul and Spain. In Gaul Clovis (d. 51 1), the king 
of the Franks, had already established his power, and in Spain, 
the West Gothic kingdom, with its capital at Toledo, now 
asserted its Teutonic independence. Under the emperor 
Justinian (527-565), indeed, the Roman empire seemed in a fmr 
way to recover its supremacy ; the Vandal kingdom in Africa 
was destroyed; in 555 the Byzanflne general Narses finally 
shattered the power of the East Goths in Italy, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna was established in dependence on the Eastern 
emperor ; the West Goths were forced to give up tlie south of 
Spain; and the Persians were checked. But with the death 
of Justinian troubles began. In 568 the Lombards, under 
Alboin, appeared in Italy, which they overran as far south as 
the Tiber, establishing their kingdom on the ruins of the exar- 
chate. Though in Asia the emperor Heraclius, in a series of 
victorious campaigns, broke the Persian power and succeeded 
even in extending the Roman dominion, Italy, save for a while 
Ravenna itself and a few scattered sea-coast towns, was thence- 
forth lost to the empire of which in theory it still formed a 
part. 

This catastrophe produced one result the importance of 
it is impossible to exaggerate : the development of the political • 
power of the papacy. At the beginning of the 6th century Rome, 
under Theodoric the Goth, was still the city of the Caesars, 
the tradition of its ancient life was yet unbroken ; at the end 
of the century Rome, under Pope Gregory the Gre^ (590-604), 
had become the city of the popes. And with the city the popes 
entered into some of the inheritance of , the Caesars ; in the 
world-wide activity of Gregory we already have a foreshadowing 
of universal claims, often effectively asserted, which made the 
great medieval popes, in a truer sense than the medieval emperors, 
the representatives of the idea of Roman imperial unity (see 
Roke, sec. it. Middle Ages^; Pavacv). 
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The next event that profoundly affected the history of Europe empire. Till his death in 814 Charlemagne was king of the 
was the rise of Mahommedanism. In a.d. 622^ sixteen years Franks as well as emperor. His kingdom embraced not only all 
TifUe- Gregory’s death, occurred the flight {Hijra) of Germany and modem France, but included a large part of 

gin, A,D. Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, which fixed the Italy and Spain as far as the Ebro. Under his rule western 
6 ^ 2 , Ri§§ memorable era of the Hegira. The full force of the Europe was united in a pov^[erful empire, in the organization of 
ot MMhom" militant religion founded by the Arab prophet was not which the principles of Roman and Teutonic administration 
death (632). The emperor Heraclius, were blended ; and, after his death, he left to his successors, 
the vigour of his manhood passed, was unable to meet this new the Frankish and German kings, the tradition of a centralized 
peril ; the Arabs, strong in their hardy simplicity and new-born government which survived the chaos of the period that followed, 
religious fanaticism, and aided by the treason and cowardice of and the prescriptive right to the title and prestige of Roman 
the decadent Roman governing classes, overran Asia Minor, emperors —a tradition and a claim that were to exercise a 
conquered Egypt and the whole of northern Africa, overwhelmed notable effect on the development of European history for 
the Gothic kingdom in Spain, and even penetrated beyond the centuries to come. (Sec France : History and Charlemagne.) 
Pyrenees to the copquest of the province of Narbonne. One of The period from the death of Charlemagne (814) to the 32th 
the chief effects oi these Arab conquests was that Christian century is characterized in western Europe by the general 
civilization became gradually confined to Europe j another was weakening of the idea of central government and by 
that the trade routes to the East were closed to the Western the rise of feudalism. During the same period the after tbt 
nations. The conquest of Narbonne marked the limit of the East Roman or Byzantine empire escaped disruption deetb of 
advance of Islam in western Europe, for in 732 the Arabs were and, preserving the traditions of Roman civil and Cbrnrie- 
overthrown by Charles Martel in tlie battle of Tours, and a military administration, formed an effective barrier 
few years later were driven out of Gaul. In Spain, however, for Europe and Christendom against the advancing tide of Islam, 
they* succeeded in maintaining themselves throughout the At the same time, however, the growing divergence between 
middle ages, developing a high type of civilization which had the Eastern and Western Churches, which had been accentuated 
a considerable mfluence on the intellectual life of medieval by the iconoclastic controversy (see Iconoclasts), and was 
Europe ; and it was not till 1494 that Granada, their last posses- destined in 1053 to culminate in a definite schism, was gradually 
sion in the peninsula, was conquered by the Christian monarchs, widening the breach between the two types of European civiliza- 
Fcrdinand and Isabella. tion, which came into violent conflict at the beginning of the 

The battle of Tours emphasized and increased the power and 13th century, when crusaders from western Europe captured 
reputation of Charles Martel. As a mayor of the palace to the Constantinople and set up a Latin empire in the East (see 
decadent Merovingian successors of Clovis, he was Roman Empire, Later ; Church History ; Crusades). In 
virtually ruler of the Franks, and, after his death, western Europe, meanwhile, the unity of the empire did not long 
the last of the rois fainrants of the house of Merovech survive Charlemagne. Its definite break-up dates from the treaty 
was deposed, and Pippin, Charles’s son, was elected king of the of Verdun (843), by which Charles the Bald received Neustria, 
Franks. The prestige of the Carolingian house (to give it the Aquitaine and western Burgundy, Louis the German Bavaria, 
name it was later known by) was increased when, at the urgent Swabia, Saxony and Thuringia, and the emperor Lothair the 
entreaty of Pope Stephen III., Pippin marched into Italy and middle kingdom known by his name, the regmm Lotharii or 
saved Rome from the Lombards, who were endeavouring to Lotharingia (see Lorraine). By the partition of Mersen (870) 
extend their power southwards. Pippin’s son Charles (Charle- Lotharingia itself was divided between the West and East 
magne) finally conquered the Lombards in 774 and thus added Frankish realms — France and Germany, terms which frmn this 
part of northern Italy to his dominions. time begin to represent true national divksions. Willi the 

In 797 an event of the highest importance to the European treaties of Verdun and Mersen the history of the European state 
world took place. The emperor Constantine VI. was deposed system may be said to begin. 

by his mother Irene, who seized the throne. Thereupon At first} indeed, it seemed as though the nascent suites were 
Jj*^^"Pope Leo and the Roman people definitely threw about to be dissolved by disruption from within and attacks 
CbarioBtheofi the authority of the emperors of Constantinople, from without. All alike were subject to the attacks 
QnatoM on the ground that a woman could not hold the position of the Norse sea-rovers, hardy pirates who not only 
of Caesar. In 800 Leo crowned Charlemagne emperor scourged all the coasts of Eyrope but penetrated, 
at Rome, and henceforth till 1453, when Constantinople burning and harrying, far inland up the great waterways, 
was conquered by the Turks, there was an Eastern and a Western Meanwhile, the weakening of central government due to dynastic 


Charlemagne’s Empire at its greatest extent. The Western Empire after th^ Partition of Mersen 870 
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Ixjtweea emperors of the East and West. It was the beginning 
not only of the break-up of the empire, but of that increasing 
divergence between the eastern and western types of European 
religion and culture which has continued to this day. 

The pressure of the 1 'eu tonic invasions became increasingly 
strong during the reigns of the emperor Valens and his successors. 
These invasions were of two types, (i) migrations of whole 
peoples with their old German patriarchal organization comj 
plete, (2) bands, larger or smaller, of emigrants in search of land 
to settle on, without tribal cohesion, but organized under the 
leadership of military chiefs. The earlier invaders, Goths and ! 
Vandals, and later the Burgundians and Lombards were of the 1 
first type ; to the second belonged the Franks, “ free ” men 
from the Saxon plain, and the Saxon invaders of Britam. The 
distinction was a vital one ; for the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians 
and Lombards never took root«in the soil, and succumbed in 
turn, while the Frankish and Saxon immigrants, each man lord 
in his own estate, not only maintained themselves, but set up at 
the cost of the Roman organization and of the power of their 
own kings a wholly new polity, based on the independence of 
the territorial unit, which later on was to develop into feudalism. 

It was owing to the pressure of Turanian invaders from the 
East that the Teutonic peoples were first forced to take refuge 
within the empire. In 378 the Goths defeated and 
j;** slew the emperor Valens in a battle near Adrianople ; 
invaeloL, 4^0 Alaric, king of the West Goths, sacked Rome ; 

* and shortly after his death the Goths passed into Gauj 
and Spain. In 429 Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, at the invita- 
tion, it is said, of the governor Bonifadus, passed over from 
Spain to R)oman Africa, which became the centre of another 
Teutonic kingdom, soon established as a great naval power 
which for a while commanded the Mediterranean and devastated 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily with its piracies. 

Meanwhile the Franks and Burgmjdians were pressing into ! 
Germany and Gaul, while from 449 onwards the S^ons, the 
Angles and the Jutes invaded and occupied Britain. For a 
moment it was doubtful if the ^an or Turanian races would be 
supreme, but in 451 Attila, king of the fiuns, was decisively 
beaten in the battle of Chfilons by a combination of Franks, 
Goths and Romans, under the Roman goocial Actius and 
Theodosius, king of the Goths. This battle decided that Europe 


was to be Christian and independent of Asia and Africa. In 476 
the succession of Western emperors came to an end with Odoacer's 
occupation of Rome, and with the decision of the Roman senate 
that one emperor was enough, and that the Eastern emperor, 
Zeno, should nile the whole empire. For a lime Theodoric, king 
of the East Goths, ruled Italy, Gaul and Spain ; but after his 
death in 526 the empire of the East Goths was shattered, and 
changes took place which led to the rise of independent Teutonic 
kingdoms in Gaul and Spain. In Gaul Clovis (d. 51 1), the king 
of the Franks, had already established his power, and in Spain, 
the West Gothic kingdom, with its capital at Toledo, now 
asserted its Teutonic independence. Under the emperor 
Justinian (527-565), indeed, the Roman empire seemed in a fmr 
way to recover its supremacy ; the Vandal kingdom in Africa 
was destroyed; in 555 the Byzanflne general Narses finally 
shattered the power of the East Goths in Italy, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna was established in dependence on the Eastern 
emperor ; the West Goths were forced to give up tlie south of 
Spain; and the Persians were checked. But with the death 
of Justinian troubles began. In 568 the Lombards, under 
Alboin, appeared in Italy, which they overran as far south as 
the Tiber, establishing their kingdom on the ruins of the exar- 
chate. Though in Asia the emperor Heraclius, in a series of 
victorious campaigns, broke the Persian power and succeeded 
even in extending the Roman dominion, Italy, save for a while 
Ravenna itself and a few scattered sea-coast towns, was thence- 
forth lost to the empire of which in theory it still formed a 
part. 

This catastrophe produced one result the importance of 
it is impossible to exaggerate : the development of the political • 
power of the papacy. At the beginning of the 6th century Rome, 
under Theodoric the Goth, was still the city of the Caesars, 
the tradition of its ancient life was yet unbroken ; at the end 
of the century Rome, under Pope Gregory the Gre^ (590-604), 
had become the city of the popes. And with the city the popes 
entered into some of the inheritance of , the Caesars ; in the 
world-wide activity of Gregory we already have a foreshadowing 
of universal claims, often effectively asserted, which made the 
great medieval popes, in a truer sense than the medieval emperors, 
the representatives of the idea of Roman imperial unity (see 
Roke, sec. it. Middle Ages^; Pavacv). 
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struggles had led to the growth of independent or semi-independ- 
ept powers within the states themselves. The Frank landowners 
h|Ld successfully asserted their independence of the jurisdiction 
of the king (or emperor) and his officials ; the imperial officials 
themselves, dukes or counts, had received grants of lands with 
similar immunities (beneficia), and tSese had become hereditary. 
Thus sprang up a class of great territorial nobles to whom, amid 
the growing anarchy, men looked for protection rather thairto 
the weak and remote central power ; and so, out of the chaos 
that followed the break-up of the empire of Charlemagne, was 
born the feudal system of the middle ages (see Feudalism). 
This organization was admirable for defence ; and with its aid, 
before the close of the first decade of the loth century, the 
frontiers of France and Germany had been made safe against 
the northern barbarians, who had either been driven off and 
barriers erected against their return — e.g. the marks established 
by Henry the Fowler along the middle Elbe — or, as in the case 
of the Normans, absorbed into a system well adapted for such 
a process. By the treaty of St Claire-sur-Epte (91 1) between 
Charles the Simple and Rollo, chief of the Norsemen, the Normans 
were established in the country since known as Normandy 
as feudatories of the French crown. In England, by the treaty of 
Wedmore (878) between Alfred and the Danish king Guthrum, the 
Danes had already been established in a large part of England. 

Feudalism, by the time the Northmen had been subdued by its 
aid, was quite firmly established in the western part of Europe. 

During the nth centur>’ it was carried by the Normans 
into England, into Sicily and southern Italy, and by the 
feudaiiBia. nobles of the first crusade into the newly established 
kingdom of J erusalem ( i oqg). By the kings of France, 
England and Germany, however, who saw themselves in danger 
of being stripped of all but the semblance of power by its delega- 
tion to their more or less nominal vassals, the feudal organization 
was early recognized as impossible as a form of state government, 
if the state was to be preserved ; and the history of the three 
great European powers during the succeeding centuries is mainly 
that of the struggle of the sovereigns against the disruptive am- 
bitions of the great feudal nobles. In England the problem was, 
from the outset, simplified ; for though William the Conqueror 
introduced the system of feudal land tenure into England in io66’ 
he refused to set it up os his system of government, retaining 
alongside of it the old English national policy. In France, on the 
other hand, feudalism as a system of government had become 
firmly established ; and it was not till the days of Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) and Louis IX. (1226-1270) that the monarchy 
began to get the upper hand. From this time until the 17th 
century the power of the French monarchy, in spite of occasional 
lapses, grew steadily stronger. Tffe reverse was the case with the 
German kingship. Its association with the undefined claims 
involved in the title of Roman emperor, traditionally attached to 
it, and notably those to authority in Italy, necessitated con- 
cession after concession to the feudal nobles, in order to purchase 
their support for their assertion. The kingship, moreover, 
became elective ; the imperial title was obtainable only at Rome 
at the hands of the pope ; and the German kings thus became 
entangled in contests, not only with their own vassals, but with 
the tremendous spiritual force of the medieval papacy by 
which, for its own ends, the spirit of feudal insubordination was 
from time to time fomented. Thus in Germany the feudal nobles 
gradually acquired a sovereign status which, in some cases, has 
survived the territorial rearrangements of the 19th century and 
left its mark on the federal constitution of modem Gemumy ,* 
while the kingship and the imperial title grew more and more 
shadowy till in 1800 it vanished ^together. (See English 
History ; France : History ; Germany : History) 

In France the process by which a strdng hereditary monarchy 
was established was a slow one. During the greater port of the 
10th century the Carolingians, stripped of the vast 
TkBrtMoot domains which had been the basis of the power of 
Pippin, owed their continued existence to the for- 
bearance of Hug^ the Great, count of Paris. In 987, 
however, the lost Carolingian king died, and Hugh Capet, son of 


Hugh the Great, the most powerful of the territorial magnates, 
was chosen king of France. With his election dates the real 
beginning of the French monarchy, and under him and his suc- 
cessors Paris became the capital of France. Hugh’s election, 
however, was the work of the great feudatories, and France 
remained divided among a number of great fiefs, of which the 
chief were Brittany, Anjou, Flanders, Vermandois, Champagilfe> 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, Poitou, Gascony, Toulouse and Normandy. 

While the central power in France advanced slowly but 
steadily, the development of the royal authority in Germany 
was in the loth and nth centuries more rapid. In 
91 1 the German magnates had elected Conrad the 
Franconian to reign over them, and in 919 Henry Qtrmmay, 

“ the Fowler ” of Saxony, “ whose reign forms one of 
the great turning-points in the history of the German nation.” 
He defeated the Hungarians, the Slavs and the Danes, and by 
encouraging the growth and development of towns he contributed 
greatly to the formation of the German kingdom. His immediate 
successors, Otto the Great and Otto II., continued his work, 
which was only interrupted for a short time during the reign 
of the idealist Otto III., whose “ cosmopolitan imperialism ” 
brought him into collision with the German Church and to some 
extent with the Cierman nobles. Henry II. (1002-1025) asserted 
with success his authority over Germany, and his successor 
Conrad II., who belonged to the Salian or Franconian line, did** 
much to secure unity and prosperity to the Empire. His son and 
successor Henry III. (1039-1056) governed Germany wisely, 
and his reign witnessed the culminating point of the Holy Roman 
Empire. At the time of his death it seemed probable that 
Germany, like England and France, would gradually escape from 
the thraldom of the great feudatories. The future of the German 
monarchy depended upon the ability of future kings to suppress 
the forces of feudal disintegration in Germany, ^d to withstand 
the temptation of struggling to establish their influence over 
Italy. Unfortunately for German kingship Henry IV. (1056- 
1106) was only six years old on his accession, and when he became 
a man he found that the papacy under Hildebrand’s influence was 
practically independent of the emperor. Had Henry confined 
his efforts to coercing the German barons he might, like the 
Normans and Angevins in England, and like the Capetians in 
France, have proved successful. Unfortunately for Germany 
Henry entered upon the famous contest with the papacy under 
Gregory VII. (1073-1080), which ended in the 13th century in 
the defeat of the Empire in the person of Frederick II. The 
struggle began in 1073 over the question of investiture (^.w.), 
and widened into a duel between tHfc spiritual and temporal 
powers. During the early years of the contest the influence of 
the papacy reached a high pitch and made itself felt in the crusad- 
ing movement, which received its first impetus from Pope 
Urban II., who appealed to Europe at the council of Clermont 
in 1095 to recover the Holy Places from the Turks. 

During the nth century the Eastern Empire was attacked by 
the Russians, the Normans and the Seljuks. The emperor 
Alexius Comnenus found himself on his accession in 
1081 threatened by the Seljuks (the victors in the de- mtm 
cisive battle of Manzikert in 1071) and by the Sicilian Bmpiro 
Normans who in 1081 besieged Durazzo. In 1083 he 
defeated the Normans in the battle of Durazzo, and 
with the death of Robert Guiscard in 1085 all danger from a fresh 
Norman invasion passed away. But the first crusade brought 
new anxieties to Alexius, for he feared that the crusaders might 
attack Constantinople. That fear removed, he took advantage 
of the increased connexion between eastern and western Europe 
by bestowing commercial privileges upon the Italian trying 
republics, who thus gained access to the ports of the Empire on 
easy terms. 

With the era of the Crusades, which lasted till the middle of 
the 13th century, Europe entered upon a period of change, the 
impo^nce of which is realized by contrasting the condition 
of western Qiristendom in the nth with its condition in the 
Z3th century. Between the opening and close of the crusadii^ 
movement Europe underwent a complete revolution. While the 
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Crusades tended to enhance the prestige and authority of the 
papacy and the power of European monarchs, they also led to 
increased knowledge of the East, to the rapid de- 
mJm velopment of commerce, to the introductioii of new 
the HIU0- industries, to the rapid decline of the influence of the 
hnndime feudal nobility, and to the rapid development of town 
Commune). At the same time the Hilde- 
^ brandine reformation was having an immense influence 

upon the intellectual condition of Europe. The 12th century 
saw the establishment of many new monastic orders (see Monasti- 
nsM), and at the same time a remarkable speculative and literary 
revival (see Scholasticism). This movement owed not a little 
of. its success to the influence of the Crusades, which stirred up 
intellectual as well as commercial activity. This intellectual 
activity, as well as the fruits of commercial expansion, were— 
since learning was stilha monopoly of the clerical order — weapons 
in the hands of the papacy, which in the 12th century attained 
the height of its power, if not of its pretensions. It is, indeed, 
impossible to exaggerate the influence of the Roman Church 
upon the development of Europe at this period. Tlie popes, in 
fact, represented Europe in a sense that could not be predicated 
of the emperors ; the terror of their spiritual power, their vast 
wealth derived from the tribute of all the West, their unique 
experience of international affairs, and — in the case of the great 
popes of this epoch — the superiority of their minds and characters, 
made them not only the spiritual rulers of Europe, but the effec- 
tive centres of whatever political unity it possessed. As a 
Byzantine observer was to observe of Innocent III., they had 
become the successors of the Caesars rather than of Peter (see 
Papacy). 

Nowhere were the beneficial effects of the Crusades seen more 
clearly than in France. The smaller fiefs were steadily absorbed 
anwth 0/ greater lordships, which in their turn fell 

th0 foygi victims to the royal power. It might almost be said 
pow0rin that “modem France is a creation of the Crusades/^ 
firma00. 'pjjg effects of the crusading movement were felt in 
France as early as the reign of Louis VI. (1108-1137). Aided 
by his able minister Sugcr, Louis managed before his death to 
add to the possessions of his house the lie de France and a 
prospective claim to Poitou and Aquitaine. Under his successor 
Louis VIL (1137-1180) the consolidation movement was checked 
owing to the marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine (after her divorce 
from Louis VIL) to Henry II. of England. By the addition of his 
wife’s lands (Gascony and Guienne) to those which he had already 
inherited from his father and mother (Normandy, Anjou, 
Touraine and Maine) Henry was enabled to form the powerful 
though short-lived Angevin empire. But the lost ground was 
rapidly recovered by Philip Augustus (1180-1223), who took 
advantage of the weakness and folly of John of England, and 
before 1215 hod united firmly to France Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou and ToUraine. Louis VIII. and Louis IX. adhered firmly 
to the policy of Phihp IV., and in 1258, by the treaty of Paris, 
Henry III. of England recognized the loss of Poitou. There thus 
remained to England out of the vast continental domains of 
Henry II. only Gascony and Gbienne. 

The rest of Europe was also in various degrees affected by the 
Crusades. While Spain was occupied in a crusade of her own 
OMtrai Moott and gradually driving them into 

rtMuhi Granada, Germany, Italy, and to some extent England, 
0/ ta# were interested in, and influenced by, the Crusades 
against the Turks. During the absence of many of the 
nobles in the East the growth of towns and the development 
of the mercantile class proceeded without interruption. 'Hie 
trading classes demanded strong governments and equal justice, 
and vigorously supported the monarchs in their suppression of 
feudalism. 

During the 12th and 13th centuries the Crusades thus proved 
a large factor in the commercial prosperity of the Italian mari- 
time states, an “ open dibr ” between East and West was 
secured, and reinfbrcenients frorfi Europe were 'poured into 
Syria as long as the peoj^s of the West regarded the stability 
of riie Latin kingdom of Syria as a matter of prime importance. 
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During the crusading period a check was placed to the tide of 
Mahommedan conquest, while to the caliphate the Crusades 
proved a perpetual drain upon its material resources. To the 
Mahommedans the possession of the Holy Places by the Chris- 
tians was as great a huiniliation as their desecration by the 
Mahommedans was to the crusaders. Unfortunately the Cru-. 
sade.5 led to a disastrous schism between the Byzantine empire 
a-rld western Christendom, which had calamitous results. The 
decay of the crusading spirit was a necessary result of the growth 
of the consolidation of the European nations, but the price paid 
was the fall of ('onstantinople and the establishment of the 
Turks in eastern Europe. The Crusades thus not only postponed 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks for some two 
hundred years, but led, as has already been said, to a vast 
expansion of commerce, as seen in the rapid ^owth and develop- 
ment of the Italian cities, and to a striking development of 
town life. 

The Crusades had enormously strengthened the power and 
prestige of the papacy, and indirectly contributed to its victory 
over the Empire in the person of'Fr^erick II. From 
the reign of the emperor Henr>' IV. to the death of gtruggie 
Frederick II. m 1250 the struggle between the Empire 
and the papacy continued, and is coincident in point 
of time with the Crusades. The reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa (1152-1/90) saw that struggle at its height, 
and during that reign it became apparent that the emperor’s 
efforts to unite Italy and Germany under one crown doomed 
to failure. The rise and success of the alliance of Italian republics 
known as the Lombard League no doubt contributed to the 
.success of the papacy, but in their contest with the popes the 
emperors never had any chance of gaining a permanent victor)\ 
Frederick 11 . continued with great energy to attempt the hope- 
less task of dominating the papacy, but his possession of Sicily 
only made the popes more determined than ever to establish 
their predominance in Italy. Frederick’s death in 1250 marked 
not only the triumph of the papacy in Italy, but also that of 
feudalism in Germany. He has been called the “ most dazzling 
of the long line of imperial failures,” and with him ends the 
Empire as it was originally conceived. Henceforward the Holy 
Roman Empire, which implied the unity of Italy and Germany, 
and the close alliance of pope and emperor, no longer exists save 
in name, and its place is taken by a glorified German kingship 
presiding over a confederation of turbulent German nobles. 

Thus with the later years of the 13th century Europe had 
arrived at the definite close of one epoch and the beginning of 
antrlher. The period of the Ciusades was over, the 
theory of the Holy Roman Empire had broken down. 

'I'he period from the beginning of the 14th to the close gndistb 
of the T5th century might well be styled the latter C0mttir/0M, 
davB of medieval Europe. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries the idea of regarding 
Europe as one state in which emperor and pope presided over 
a number of subordinate kings ^ve way before the spirit of 
nationalism and particularism. England, France and Spain were 
rapidly becoming strong centralized monarchies which stood in 
striking contrast to the weakened Empire. Partly no doubt 
owing to the failure of the Empire and papacy to work together, 
a great impetus had been given to the formation of national 
monarchies. While Frederick II. had failed, I^uis IX. and 
Philip IV. of France, Ferdinand III. of Castile (1217-1252), 
James the Conqueror, king of Aragon (1213-1276) and Edward I. 
of England (1*39^1307) succeeded in laying the foundations of 
strong monarchies which after two centuries of struggles with 
the dying efforts of feudalism were established on a firm basis. 
In spite of the intellectual actrvity and political developments 
which characterized the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries it remains 
true that the later middle ages were marked by the decay of 
those remarkable social and political forces which hadbeen 
such strtk^ characteristics of the earlier period (see 
Ages). . , . 

Thiis the 14th and r5th centuries have characteristics which 
differentiate them from aU preceding and succeeding centuries. 
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triumph of the papacy over the Empire had been short-lived. 
Ojiving to the disturbed state of Italy, Clement V. was in 1305 
compelled to take refuge at Avignon, and till 1377— a 
period known as the Babylonish captivity — the popes 
chMnetw* remained in FraiK:e. While the Empire and papacy 
steadily decline, while the Byzantine empire falls 
before the Turks, strong monarchies are gradually 
England, France, Spain and Portugal, dhd 
in Italy the Renaissance movement covers the later 
years of the 15th century with glory (see Renaissance). 
Duririg these centuries there is common to Europe no one 
principle which is to be found in all kingdoms. But while the 
old system, founded on belief in the unity of Europe under the 
Empire and papacy, declines amid chaos and turbulence, there 
is much intellectual and political activity which portends the 
appearance of an entirely new state of things. The 14th and 
15th centuries may truly be styled a period of transition. 

From the death of Conrad IV., the son of J^Vederick II., in 
1254 to 1273, when Rudolph of Habsburg became king, chaos 
(icrmany, and the period is known as the 
oitbe Great Interregnum. The forces of decentralization 
Empire, strengthened themselves, and the emperors found that 
/i/o" formation of a strong and united German kingdom 

was an impossibility. Rudolph of Habsburg (1273- 
i2gi), realizing what were the limits of his power in (krmany 
and the futility of attempting to establish his hold upon Italy, 
began that policy of family aggrandizement which was continued 
so notably by successive members of his house. His reign 
witnessed the firm establishment of the house of Anjou in Naples, 
and, after the Sicilian Vespers in 1282, the supremacy of the 
house of Aragon in Sicily. Refusing to follow the example of 
I’^rederick II. and to take part in distant expeditions, Rudolph 
conquered Austria, Styria, Carintlua and Camiola, Vienna 
became the capital of the Habsburg dominions in Germany, 
and his son Albert of Austria, who was king from 1298 to 
1308, was careful to continue the policy of his ifathcr. Though 
no llahsburg was again elected to the imperial throne till 1438, 
when tlie long succession of emperors began which continued 
unbroken till 1742, the establishment of the Habsburgs*in 
Austria by Rudolph proved an event of European importance. 
From that time the leading members of the Habsburg family 
never lost an opportunity of aggrandizement. In 1335 they 
received Carinthia, in 1363 the Tirol. While, however, tbs 
Habsburgs, the Wittclsbachs and later the house of Brandenburg 
were strengthening themselves, the Empire was steadily declining 
in power and irfiucnce. I'he 14th century saw Switzerland 
shake itself free from the Austrian house and establish its 
independence, which was, howevSr, not formally acknowledged 
till the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

During the 14th century the weakness of the Empire became 
more and more accentuated uhder the weak rule of Louis IV, 
On his death in 1346 his successor Charles of Luxemburg, known 
as the emperor Charles IV., made a celebrated attempt to form 
a strong centralized German monarchy. With that object he 
issued in 1356 the Golden Bull, by which it was hoped that all 
matters connected with the imperial election would be settled. 
The number of imperial electors was settled, and henceforth 
they were to consist of the archbishops of Cologne, Mainz and 
Trier, and of the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the 
msurgrave of Brandenburg and the count palatine of the lUiine. 
Charles hoped to concentrate gradually in his house all the 
chief German provinces, and having by the Golden Bull en- 
deavoured to check the growth of the towns, he expected to 
establish firmly the imperial influence in Germany, But the 
towns were too strong to be coerced, and during his reign the 
Swabian cities formed a. union ; and thftugh the marriage of his 
son Sigbmund to the heiress of the king of Hungary and Poland, 
and the possession of Brandenburg, which fell to him in 1373, 
seemed steps towards the realization of his hopes, his death in 
1378 left his work unfinished. Moreover, his son and successor 
Wenceslaus (1378-1460) proved, like Richard II. of England and 
Charles VI. of France, unequal to the task of checking the growing 


independence of the nobles and the cities. The Hanseatic League 
(q.v.) was at the height of its power, and in 1381 the Rhenish 
towns formed a confederation. Wenceslau.s, like Ricliard II., 
had fallen upon evil times. The advance westwards by the 
Turks occupied the attention of his brother Sigismund, now 
king of Hu^ary ; he was himself unpopular in Bohemia, and at 
the same time was exposed to the intrigues of his cousin JobS^S 
of Moravia, who had secured Brandenburg. In 1400 Wenceslaus 
was formally deposed by the electors, and spent the rest of his 
life in Bohemia, where he died in 1419. His successor Rupert 
of the palatinate reigned from 1400 to 1410, and during his reign 
the council of Pisa endeavoured to bring to’ an end the great 
schism which had followed upon the return of Pope Urban VL 
from Avignon to Rome in 1377. '1 wo popes had been elected, 
one living at Rome, the other at Avignon, and Qiristian Europe 
was scandalized at the sight of two rival pontiffs. On Rupert’s 
death the electors chose Sigismund the brother of Wenceslaus, 
and he ruled as emperor from 1411 to 1437. 

Thus at the beginning of the 15th century the papacy was 
seen to have fallen from the high piosition which it occupied at 
the time of the death of Frederick II. The Avignon 
captivity followed by the great schism weakened its 
temporal as well as its spiritual power and prestige, pmpMcy. 
while national developments and dynastic ambitions, 
such as led to the Hundred Years’ War, diverted men’s mindi^ 
from religious to purely temporal concerns. The work of Wy- 
cliffe and Hus illustrate not only the decline of papal prestige 
but also the general opinion that reform in the papacy was 
necessary. Sigismund’s reign as emperor was rendered 
noteworthy by the part which he took in tlie council of amad, 
ConsUince and by his successful efforts to sup- emperor, 
press the Hussite movement in Bohemia (see Hussites). 

I'hat country on the death of Wenceslaus in 1419 
fell to Sigismund, but it was not till M31, after a long and 
sanguinary war, that the opposition to the union of Bohemia 
with the Empire was suppressed. Led by iHka and other able 
chiefs, the Bohemians who were wSlavs utilized the Hussite 
movement in a vigorous attempt to secure their independence. 
In 1436 Sigismund was formally acknowledged king of Bohemia. 
In 1431, the year of the final overthrow of the Bohemians and 
the Hussites, he opened the council of Basel (y.v,), being 
resolved tp establish a religious peace in Europe and to prevent 
the Hussite doctrines from spreading into Germany. In 1438 
Sigismund died, leaving Germany involved in a quarrel with the 
papacy, but having successfully withstood tlie efforts of the 
Bohemians to acquire independence. 'Sigismund’s death marks 
an epoch in the history of the Empire, for his successor Albert 
of Austria proved to be the first of a long line of Habsburg 
emperors. Albert himself reigned only from 1438 to 1440, but 
on his death the imperial dignity was conferred upon another 
member of the Habsburg house, Frederick, duke of Styria and 
Carinthia, known as the emperor Frederick 111 . With his 
accession the imperial throne became practically hereditary in 
the Habsbuig family. Frederick’s long reign, which lasted from 
1440 to 1493, was of little benefit to Germany ; for he showed 
no administrative skill and proved a weak and incapable ruler. 
Undoubtedly his lot fell upon evil days, for not only were the 
Turks at the height of t'ncir power, but both Bohemia and 
Hungary gave him much anxiety. The imminent fall tskiag 
of Constantinople, the last barrier ot Christendom of c«b- 
against Islam in the East, was a threat not only to»taaiin^ 
the Empire, but to all Cihristion Europe. But western 
Europe was too much occupied wiUi internecine feuds to 
unite effectively against the common enemy. In vain the em|2eror 
John VI. had gone in person to solicit aid at the varioua conrts 
of the West ; in vain he had humbled himself to pay the price 
asked, by subscribing to the abnegation of the distinctive tenets 
of the Orthodox Church, which secured the ephemeral reunion of 
Christendom at the council of Florence (1438). The crusading 
spirit was dead ; the European powers stirred no finger to save 
the imperial city ; and in 1453 Sultan Mahommed 11 . rode 
through the breadi over the body of the last of the Eastern 
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Caesars, and fjlanted the crescent on the dome of the metropolitan 
church of Eastern Christendom (see Turkey; and Roman 
Empire, Later). 

The fall of Constantinople marked the definite establishment 
on European soil of a power alien and hostile to all that was 
characteristic of European civilisation. It was a power, more- 
i>ver, which could live only by expanding ; and for over two 
hundred years to come the dread of Ottoman aggression was a 
dominant factor in the politics of eastern Europe. The tide of 
Turkish advance could have been arrested by a union of Europe ; 
but the appeals of Pope Nicholas V. fell unheeded upon a sceptical 
age, intent only on its dynastic and particularLst ambitions. 
To the emperor the ousting of the Ottomans from the Balkan 
peninsula seemed ^of less importance than the consolidation of 
the Habsburg poW in Germany, and its extension over the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. France was 
exhausted by the long agony of the Hundred Years* War, which 
came to an end the very year of the fall of Constantinople, and 
the French kings — especially Louis XL (1461-1483) — were busy 
for the rest of the century crushing out the remnants of feudalism 
and consolidating the power of the monarchy. As for Italy, 
with its petty tyrants and its condoitieri, there was no hope of 
uniting it for any purpose whatever, least of all a religious 
purpose, and Spain was busy with her own crusades against the 
‘^Moors. The exploits of John Hunyadi, king of Hungary, against 
the Turks, therefore, remained isolated and unsupported. In 
1456 he checked their advance northwards by a brilliant victory 
which led to the relief of Belgrade ; but he died the same year, 
and his death was followed by a struggle for the succession 
between Hungarians and Bohemians. The racial and religious 
quarrels of the Balkan peoples had made it possible for the Turks 
to obtain a foothold in Europe ; the jealousies and internecine 
struggles of the Christian states made possible the vast expansion 
of the Ottoman power, which in the 17th century was to advance 
the frontiers of Islam to those of Germany and to reduce the 
emperors, in their relations with the Porte, to the status of 
tributary princes. 

The victory of Ladislaus, son of Casimir, king of Poland, who 
succeeded in uniting in his own person the crowns of Bohemia, 
Hungary and Poland, threatened to result in the permanent 
independence of those countries of the house of Habsburg. 
But in 1490 Ladislaus was compelled by Maximilian, son of 
Frederick III., to sign the treaty of Pressburg, providing for the 
eventual succession of the Habsburgs to Hungary and Bohemia. 

Iq other ways the reign of Frederick HI. laid the foundations 
of the greatness of his family. In 1477 Maximilian married Mary, 
Con»oUdm~ duchess of Burgundy and heiress of Charles the Bold, 
#ioao/rA«and through her the Habsburgs obtained Franche 
HmMurg Comt6 and the Netherlands. The line, BcUa gerant 
pow§r, Austria nubcy well described the method 

by which the house of Habsburg increased its possessions and 
established its fortunes. A.E.I.O.U. {Austriae est imperare orbi 
universo) was the device invented for his house at that time by 
Frederick III. and it proved no idle boast, Maximilian L, the 
son of Frederick III., reigned from 1493 to 1519, and during his 
reign Europe passed from medieval to modem times. Some 
reforms in the Empire were carried out, but the events of his 
reign made it apparent that it was impossible to set up a central- 
ized monarchy in Germany (see Maximilian I. ; Germany and 
Austria : History). 

Far different developments were taking place during the 
14th and 15 th centuries dn France, Spain, the Scandinavian 
Pnmo$ im in England. During the greater part of the 

iM§ litk 14th century France was engaged in foreign wars and 
and idib in internal complications, and it seemed doubtful if a 
strong centralized monarchy would be firmly estab- 
lished. The failure of Philip VI. (1328-1350) and John (1350- 
1364) in their contest with England weakened the central power 
in France, and, though Ch^lw V. (1364-1389), owing to his own 
sagacity and the we&ness of the English government, managed 
to regain for France many of her lost provinces, the French 
power both at home and abroad again declined under the rule of 


the incapable Charles VII. (1380-1422). In fact the year X42J 
may be said to mark the lowest stage in the history of the French 
monarchy. From that year an improvement gradually set in.\ 
A national sentiment, as exemplified in the career of Joan of Art 
{q.v.)y was developed ; an alliance, essential for the successful * 
expulsion of the English from France, was made in 1435 between 
the Ling of France and the duke of Burgundy ; and in 1439 the 
famous ordinance empowering the king to maintain a standing 
army and to raise money for its maintenance was passed at 
Orleans by the states-general. These measures proved successful ; 
in 1453 the Hundred Years’ War came to an end, and Louis XL 
managed between 1461 and 1483 to establish an alisolutism 
in France on sure foundations. Under his successor Charles VIII. 
(1483-1498), Brittany was annexed, and France, secure from all 
danger of a feudal reaction, entered with the invasion of Italy 
in 1494 by Charles VIII. upon modern times. A similar process 
is observable in England and Spain. In England the Wars of the 
Roses were followed by the establishment of a strong monarchy 
under Henry VIL, while in Spain Ferdinand and Isabella estab- 
lished in place of anarchy the royal authority, and during their 
reign suppressed all attempts at provincial independence. In 
1491 the consolidation of Spain was completed by the conquest 
of Granada. In 1397, by the union of Calmar, the three kingdoms 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark were united under Eric XIIL 
This union was, however, short-lived, and in the early years of 
the i6th century came definitely to an end (see Norway ; 
Sweden ; Denmark). 

The close of the middle ages and the beginning of modern 
times w'as marked by several noteworthy events. The invention 
of printing, the discovery of America and the invasion xhtdout 
of Italy by Charles VIII. all occurred before the end or the 
of the 15th century, while in the early years of the i6th middJo 
century the ideal of civil and ecclesiastical unity was 
finally shattered by the Reformation and by the development 
of the modem states system, accompanied by the prommence 
henceforward attached to the question of the balance of 
power. 

During the whole of the 15th century Europe had been affected 
by what is known as the Renaissance movement, which marked 
the transition from the medieval to the modem order. 

This movement, caused by the growth of learning, amimnee, 
had its first home in Ittily, which had witnessed a 
marvelous revival of interest in classical antiquity, in painting 
and in sculpture, accompanied by a keen intellectual activity 
in religious and political, no less than in literary matters. Criti- 
cism of existing beliefs was developed, knowledge became 
widely diffused, and, while the way was prepared for the sub- 
stitution of individualism for the old ecclesiastical system, the 
development of commerce coincident with the discovery of 
America and the establishment of monarchical systems destroyed 
feudalism (see Renaissance). The later years of the 1 5th, and 
the early years of the i6th, centuries may be described as the 
transition from medievalism to modern times, from feudalism 
to individualism, from the idea of a world church and a world 
empire to one in which national consolidation was the chief 
feature and monarchical government a necessity. 

From the beginning of the i6th century Europe entered 
upon modem times. Many events marked the close of the middle 
ages. The discovery of America, the decay of Venice, Nummary 
the development of the European states system, the rise ofsaro- 
of diplomacy as a permanent international system (see paaa 
Diplomacy), the wars of religion— all these arc 
general characteristics of the new period upon which 
Europe now enters. With the growth of monarchies arises the 
belief in the divine right of kings, the development of territorial 
sovereignty, and wars of ambition like those waged by Louis XIV . 

With the i8th century democratic ideas first begin to appear 
side by side with the rule of the enlightened despots such as 
Frederick the Great, Catherine IL and Joseph II. The outbreak 
of the French Revolution brings to an end the old European 
system, upsets the ideas on which it was founded, and lea^ to 
important territorial changes. 
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'The advent of the Reformation^ as has alreiady been pointed 
out, finally shattered that ideal of civil and religious unity, 
which had been the main characteristic of the middle 
l 2 ^ac§o/ beginning of the i6th century 

paw§rMad Europe sees the develo^ent of the modem states 
tt$h»gia^ system and becomes the scene of national i^ars in 
airng 0/ which the idea of the balance of power was the leading 
J/wT* principle (see Balance of Power). 'Hiat principle did 
not allow of the recognition of the rights of nation- 
alities, and till the wars of the French Revolution the interests 
of the various European states were usually subordinated to the 
dynastic aims of their rulers. During the ensuing centuries the 
balance of power in Europe was seriously threatened ; during 
the first half of the i6th century by Charles V., during the latter 
half of the same century by Philip IL, in the first half of the 17th 
century by the house of Habsburg, and in the latter half by 
Louis XIV. 

The close of the Seven Years’ War seemed to prelude a period 
of British ascendancy on the continent, but that danger passed 
away with the outbreak of the war between Great Britain and 
her American colonies. For a time the balance of power in 
Europe was completely shattered by Napoleon’s brilliant 
conquests, but his fall, while to a great extent restoring the 
political equilibrium, gave an opportunity to Alexander of 
Russia to dominate Europe. Thus the i6th century definitely 
marked the beginning of modem times both from a political as 
well as from a religious point of view. 

With the accession of Francis 1 . to the French and Charles V. 
to the imperial throne began the long rivalry between France 
and the house of Habsburg, which continued with few 
interruptions till 1756. In the struggle between 
th0rivMity Charles V. and Francis L, which began in 1521, the 
QiCbMrtu former had the advantage, and the battle of Pavia 
PimiMi (^5^5) \ike\y to lead to the permanent pre- 

eminence of the imperial cause. But unexpected 
allies were found by Francis in the German reformers and in the 
Turks. The nailing by Luther of his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the Wittenberg church, followed by the decisions of the 
diet of Worms in 1521, led to a rapid development of Lutheran 
opinions among the princes of the north of Germany. Charles 
V.’s victory over France in 1525 and his reconciliation with the 
papacy in 1529 seemed, however, to prelude the suppression 
of the Protestant opinions. But Francis I. again took up arms, 
while the invasions of Suleiman the Magnificent, during whose 
reign the Turkish influence was not only felt in Hungary and 
Germany but extended to the west basin of the Mediterranean, 
forced Charles to temporize. When in 1544 the conclusion of 
the peace of Cr6py with Francis I. enabled Charles to turn his 
attention to the rapid growth of Protestantism, it was too late 
to adopt with any chance df success a policy of suppression. 
In 1552 he found himself compelled to ^ree to the treaty of 
Passau which implied the adoption of a policy of compromise, 
and which in 1555 was followed by a definite arrangement at 
Augsburg, which admitted the principle of cujus regio, ejus 
religio. Till the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in 1618, 
the settlement of Augsburg tended to keep peace between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. Equally unsuccessful were* 
Charles’s later efforts against France; in 1553 he lost Metz, 
Toul and Verdun, and in 1556 he retired to Spain, leaving the 
Empire to his brother Ferdinand, and Spmn, the Netherlands 
and his Italian possessions to his son Philip. The latter, after 
winning the. battle of St Quentin in 1557, made peace with 
Henry IL of France by the tre 4 ty of Cateau-Cambr^sis in 
1559. 

By this peace a term was put to thft struggle between France 
on the one hand and the Empire and Spain on the other, and the 
Tk9 France and Spain were enabled to turn their 

C9aai$f attention to the issues raised by the immense growth 
it0hnam^ of Protestantism since 1521. While Charles V. had 
been engaged in his struggles with the Turks and the 
French, Protestantism had rapidly developed. In Sweden, 
in Denmark, in England, in various parts of Germany, and in 
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France Protestant prindpleil had been largely adopted (see 
Reformation). 

Tliiough the forces of Roman Catholicism had for a time been 
vanquished they had still to be counted with. From the middle 
of the 16th centu^ the growth of Protestantism began to be 
checked, and a period of reaction against the Reformation se1i|n^ 
For a time it seemed that the efforts of Roman Catholicism 
would be successful and that the cause of Protestantism would be 
permanently weakened. The papacy since the beginning of the 
i6th century had reformed itself, the council of Trent [qjv), 
which closed its sittings in 1564, had given Roman Catholicism 
a “ clearly and sharply defined body of doctrine,” and the 
Catholic Church had become “ more umted, less worldly, and 
more dependent on herself.” In this work of reorganization 
the Jesuits had played a great p>art, and the success of the 
Counter-Reformation was largely due to their efforts (see 
JpuiTs). Paul III., Pius IV. and V., Gregory XIII. and 
Sixtus V. are all good examples of the reformmg popes of the 
i6th century. Under them the Jesuits worked ; they restored 
Catholicism in Poland, Bohemia and south Germany ; and 
supported by them the Inquisition crushed Protestantism out 
of Spain and Italy. 

The interest of the Counter-Reformation movement from 
1559 to 1618 centres round Philip II. of Spain. While Pius Y. 
(1566-1572) is the best example of the Counter- 
Reformation popes, Philip II. took the lead ^ptSpiL 
European Catholic monarchs in working for the ex^» 
tinction of Protestantism. His recovery of the southern Nether- 
lands for the Catholic cause, his attempt to conquer England, 
his intention of subjugating France, were all parts of a scheme 
to advance simultaneously his own power and that of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Circumstances combined to aid Philip, and while he was 
endeavouring to carry out his political aims, the Jesuits were 
busily occupied in winning back large portions of Europe to 
allegiance to the papacy. But failure attended most of Philip’s 
projects. Though he succeeded in recovering the southern or 
Walloon provinces of the Netherlands, he was unable to conquer 
the northern provinces, which under William of Orange formed 
themselves into the Dutch republic (see Holland : History)* 
His sche^ne for the conquest of England failed, and the Spanish 
Armada was totally defeated in 1588. Nor was his plan fot the 
subjection of France more successful. After a tedious civil war 
between the Catholics and Huguenots, Henry of Navaro 
appeared as a national leader, who,^ having overcome the armies 
of the League with which Philip was allied, concluded the peace 
of Vervins in 1598. In consenting to this treaty Philip acknow- 
ledged that his schemes for the establishment of his influence 
over France had failed. Thus, when the i6th century closed, 
England’s independence was assured, the Dutch republic was 
established, the French monarchy was rapidly recovering from 
the effects of the religious wars and the decadence of the 
Spanish monarchy had set in. But the religious question was 
still unsettled, religious passions ran high, and no satisfactory 
agreement between Catholicism and Protestantism had been, 
or seemed likely to be arrived at. The successes of the Counter- 
Reformation under the Jesuits and such men as Ferdin^d of 
Sfyria (afterwards the emperor Ferdinand II.) and Maximilian 
of Bavaria only roused strenuous' opposition on the part of 
Calvinist princes such as Frederick IV., the elector palatme. 

Various events had indicated th% approach of a final struggle 
between Protestantism and dtholicism during the early years 
of the 17th century. The seizure of Donauworth, a 
town with Protestant sympathies, by Maximilian of pmaokat 
Bavaria in 1607, the formation of the Protestant Union tin Thirty 
in x6o8 and of the Catholic League in 1609, the ques- 
tions raised in 1609 by the Cleves-Jiilich affair, the pre- ' 
parations of Henry IV. of France for an anti-Habsburg campa^ 
—all these showed that the political atmosphere was charged with 
electricity. Till 1618, however, an open conflict between Protest- 
antism and Catholicism in Germany Yras averted ; in that year 
the acceptance, by the Calvinist Frederick, the elector palatinei 
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of the cjwn of Bohemia^ proved the starting-point of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Till the death of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 that war prcserred 
a religious or semi-reiigious character. The emperor Ferdinaiid 
IL, Philip IIL of Spain and Maximilian of Bavaria 
undoubtedly hoped to suppress Protestantism in Ger- 
many, while Wallenstein, the great imperial general, was 
prepared to conquer Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
and to convert the Baltic into an Austrian lake. Though the 
resistanoe of Christian IV. of Denmark was vain, the jealousy felt 
by the 'Catholic princes of Wallenstein and the skill of Gustavus 
Adolphus caused the total failure of these ambitious schemes. 
All hope of seeing the ampeiiai flag waving over the Baltic was 
dispelled by the victory oi Breitenfeld, and that of Liitzen 
in 1632, and though Gi/tstavus Adolphus fell in the last-named 
battle, he had saved north Germany from falling into the hands 
of the Jesuits. 

With his death the Thirty Years’ War became in the main a 
political struggle between France and the Habsburgs — a con- 
tinuatioii of the wars of Francis I. and Henry II. 
against Charles V., and of the war between Henry IV. 

Philip II. Ferdinand II. had attempted tocariy 
’ back the religious history of the Empire more than 
seventy years, and had kiled. He had endeavoured to make the 
Empire a reality and to revive and carry out the designs of 
CliarlQs His failure was now complete. The edict of Restitu- 
tion issued in 1629 remained a dead letter, and from 1632 to 
1648 he and his successor Ferdinand III. had to employ all thek 
energies in defending their posse^isions from the attacks of tlite 
French and Swedes, 

The death of Gustavus AdolfAius followed in 1634 by the 
assassination of Wallenstein proved an admirable opptirtunity 
for the entry of France into the Thirty Years’ War, And till 
1648, in spite of occasional reverses, the French and their allies 
gradually wore down their adversaries. After the death of Htoiry 
IV. in 1610 France had temporarily retired from a foremost 
place in the politics of Europe, and for some thirty years her 
ministers were busy in coercing the Huguenots and establishing 
the Bupremacy of the crown which was threatened by tlie nobles. 
Once united at home France was ready and eager to seize the 
opportunity for inflicting a severe blow upon the Hgbsburgs 
in Spain and Austria. The time for such action was well chosen. 
Austria was Weakened by tihe war which had ^en waged since 
1618, while Spain, exhausted by her efforts in the preceding 
century, had entered upon a long period of decay, and was about 
to see Portugal regain its independence. The Protestant princes 
in the north of Germany were ready to ally witli France and 
Sweden against the emperor, even the Catholic Bavarian duke 
was to prove a doubtful ally of the Habsburg house. In 1642 
Richelieu and in 1643 Louis XIIL died, but though Louis XIV. 
was an infant, and the French nobles by their cabals hindered 
the work of the regency, Mazarin successfully carried out the 
onti-Habsburg policy of his predecessors and brought the war 
against Austria to a successful conclusion, (See further Thirty 
Years’ War.) 

The peace of Westphalia in 1648 marked the virtual close of 
religious conflicts in Europe. It also marked the end of the 
Thepeace attempts of the Habsburgs to establish a monarchical 
of system throughout all Germany. By that peace the 
pbmUmi practical independence of the German princes was 
1648 . assured. Hencefo^pvard each prince could decide what 

form of religion was to be obsefved in his dominions. Thus 
Lutheranism, Calvinism and Catholicism were alike tolerated, 
and this recognition of the principle of compromise prepared the 
way for a wider toleration. Moreover, the petty principalities 
of the Empire, which numbered over 300, were allowed the right 
of concluding alliances with any foreign power, of making their 
own laws, and of carrying onrvar. Thus, in consequence of this 
most important concession by the emperor, the Empire lost all 
cohesion and became little more than a confederation. The 
states had ffrraly established their “ liberties,” the princes were 
now emancipated from imperial control, and it was evident that, 
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onleas by some n^ns .the hotuse of Austria could re-establish 
its ascendancy, the eventual dissolution of the Empire must 
sooner or later follow. The peace of Westphalia thus, marks for 
Europe, and in a special sense for ^rmany, the end of on 
important efwcL For Germany the changes introduced into 
its political life amounted to nothii^ less than a revolution, tor 
there the mainspring of the national life was broken.” For 
Europe the Thirty Years’ War brought to a close “ the mighty 
impulses which the great movements of the Renaissance and 
Refonnation had imparted to the aspirations ” of men in all 
parts of the western world. 

It was not, however, till the treaties of the Pyrenees (1659) 
and Oliva (i66o) were signed that the echoes of the Tliirty Years’ 
War died away, and Europe entered upon a period in Thetraattwa 
which the political ambitions of Louis XIV. threatened ottbaPyn^ 
the interests of Europe and absorbed the attention 
of all European statesmen. During the intervening 
years from 1648 to 2659 Spain and France continued the struggle, 
while Charles X. of Sweden in 1654 entered upon a career of 
aggression and conquest in the north of Europe, which was only 
ended with hisHdoath on the 23rd of February 1660. Upon the 
balance of power in the north of Europe the wars of Charles X. 
had little permanent effect, and the peace of Oliva to a great 
extent merely marked the restoration of the sialus quo. But the 
peace of the Pyrenees was far more important. During its 
struggle with France, Spain found itself also involved in hostilities 
with England, and the real rottenness of the Spanish monarchy 
became rapidly apparent. Any assistance which might have 
been hoped for from the emperor was prevented by the fomation 
of leagues of German princes — ^lay and ecclesiastical — in 1657 
and 1658, which had the full support of France. The effect of 
the formation of the second league was at once apparent : all 
hope of assistance to Spain from the emperor was seen to have 
disappeared, and the conclusion of a pacific settlement between 
France and Spain was at once arrived at. The peace of the 
Pyrenees was a triumph for the Rheinbmtd, no less than for 
France. 

With the beginning of the personal rule of Louis XIV. in 1661, 
and the return of Charks II, to England in 1660, a new period 
in the history of personal monarchy in Europe began, 

At the time of the peace of Westphalia the monarchy loaiaxiv. 
in Europp was under a cloud. In England the cause 
of Charfes I. was lost ; in France the Fronde was holding its 
own against Mazarin ; in Germany the princes had triumphed 
over the emperor ; even in Russia the nobles were aiming at the 
curtailment of the power of the crown. But from 1660 it became 
evident that these attempts to secure the curtailment of the 
monarchical power were, with few exceptions, not destined to be 
successful Though all chance of the establishment of a strong 
central authority in Germany had disappeared, the various states 
composing the Empire now entered upon a new period in their 
history and speedily formed miniature despotisms. Of these 
Brandenburg, Saxony and Bavaria were the most important. 
In Denmark Frederick III. made his crown hereditary, and his 
astablishmcnt of an absolutism was imitated by Gharles XI. of 
Sweden a few years later. 

Thus when I^uis XIV. took into his own hands the government 
of France, the absolutist principle was triumphant all over 
Europe. The period of his personal rule lasted from 1661 to Ws 
death in 1715, and is known, as “ the age of Louis XIV .” During 
that period France was the leading monarchy in Europe, and the 
most conspicuous not only in arms but also in all the arts of 
civilization. While Tureniki, Luxemburg, Villars and many 
others exemplified, till the rise of Marlborough, the pre-eminence 
of French .generals, Pascal, Racine, Corneille, Moli^re and 
F^nelon testified to the commanding position taken by France 
in the world of literature. The building of VersaiUes and the 
establishment of the French court there was an event of im- 
portance not only in the history of France, but also in the 
history of Europe. The history of Europe may without ex- 
aggeration be isaid during tiae reign of Louis XIV* to centre 
round VersaiUefl. 
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iDurinc his reign France took the Ttead in Fot6t)eaft politics, 
and established her supremacy all the moiti easily, owing partly 
Tk9poiM- weakness df most elf the European countries, 
eticwdi' partly to the aggressions 6 i the ^urks, whose invftsioiis 
ttondt of eastern Europe oCct^)ied from 1683 to 1699 the 
attention of the Poles and of the Austrian#. The 
or neutrality of the various European ftates 
was due to various causes. England was prevented till 1689 
from taking a part in opposing the ambitknis schemes of Louis 
XIV. owing to the personal aims of Charles II. and James II. 
Philip IV. and Qiariels 11 . of Spain could do nothing to resist the 
growing ascendancy of France, owing to the increasing weakness 
and rapid decadence of Spain, whose disappearance from the 
rank of great powers was one of the most striking features in 
the history of Europe during the second half of the ■i)th century. 
The weakness of Germany from the peace of Westphalia to the 
end of the century, due partly to the establishment of the 
independence of the princes of the Empire, partly to the unrest 
in Hungary, partly to the aggressions of the Turks, was obviously 
an immense gain to Louis XIV. 

Rtralizing the strength of his own position and the weakness 
of that of most of the European states, he entered in 1667 into 
the Devolution war and secured several fortresses in 
mM/oSs* Spanish Netherlands. From 1672 to 1678 he was 
* again at war with Holland, and from "^673 with the 
emperor, Spain and Brandenburg as well. At the same time the 
Turks invaded Poland, but were successfully resisted by John 
Sobieski. In 1676, however, they made the favourable treaty of 
Zurawha, securing Kamenets and portions of Podolia and the 
Ukraine. Thus, while the Turks were threatening the inde- 
pendcnco of eastern Europe, Louis XIV. was attacking the 
independence of western Europe. In 1678 he made the treaty 
of Nijmwegen, securing great advantages for France. Till thb 
end of the century Europe was faced with two serious problems : 
Could she successfully cope with the Turks on hw eastern 
frontier? And could she resist the continued aggressions of 
France on her western frontier? Consequently the years ^frbm 
1678 to the end of the' century were of vital importance to the 
European world. For during that period the FVench and Turks 
made nnccasirig efforts to extend their frontiers at the expense 
of Germany. Encouraged by the weakness of the chief European 
states, Louis set up the Chambers of Reunion, seized Strassburg 
in time of peace and attempted to annex Luxemburg, At the 
same time it seemed that an independent Gallican Churbh would 
be set up, and that Louis, like Heniy VIII., would sevet all 
connexion with Rome. The persecution of the Jartsenists and 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685 established some- 
thing akin to religious uniformity in France. Buoyed up by his 
successes abroad and at hom^ and Conscious that he had nothing 
to fear from England or from Spain, Louis prepared to carry out 
his schemes, with regard to the extension of his territory east- 
wards, at the expense of Germany. Simultaneously with Louis' 
aggressions in western Europe, the Turks had made an attempt 
to capture Vienna in 1683. Fortunately the efforts of the 
emperor Leopold, aided by John Sobieski, king of Poland, were 
successful, and the Turkish tide of conquest was gradually but 
successfully checked. It was not, however, till the accession of 
William III. to the English throne that thb tide of French 
conquest in western Europe was in like manner successfully 
resisted^ and it was not till the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 tlmt 
Louis realized that Europe had set a limit to his conquests. 
That tihaty.inflicted a bk)W on the jjrestige of France, just as the 
treaty of Karlowitz, Concluded in 1699, was an important step 
in the decline of the Ottoman power. By that treaty, which 
marks a definite beginning in the Hflstory of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, the hands of the emperor were freed, and he 
was able to devote his attention to the Spanish succession 
tjuestion, which already engrossed the attention of all Europe. 

The decadence of Spain had been obvious to dll Europe since 
the middle of thercentuty, and in anticipation of the deatih of the 
Spanish king Charles II., Loiiis XlV.dnd William III. had made 
d partition treaty in October 1698, which was superseded in 


March 1700 by a second partition treaty. Howevet, on the death 
of 'King Charles on the ist of November 1700 Lonis repudiated 
the partition treaties and accepted the crown Of Spain 
for ' his grandson Philip, who became Philip V. 

Spain. Not content with this 'success Louis committed eiliW 
a number Of aggressive acts which led to the War 
of the Spanish Succession in 1702. That war continued till *713, 
tthen the treaty of Utrecht, followed in 1714 by the treaties of 
Rastadt and Baden, ended a struggle which had many results of 
vital importance to Europe. Great Britain, strengthened by the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca, by- her establishment in 
Canada, and by trading rights in South America, henceforward 
stood forth aife a rising colonial power to whom the command Of 
the sea was essential. Austria obtained* not only Belgium, 
Which she held till the French Revolution, but also a fhm foothhM 
in Italy, which she maintained till 1859. To Spain die iimr in- 
directly brought unexpected benefits. FVCed from her eitpensive 
possessions in Belgium and Italy, and now ruled by a new 
dynasty, Spain, so far trOm meeting with the fate which later 
attended Poland, entered upon a new period in her career, and 
throughout the i8th century showed considerable power of 
resistance to the colonial policy of Gn'at Britain. 

With all its defects the treaty 6f Utrecht proved in many 
ways an excellent settlement. Till 1740, although a few sHbrt 
wars took place, Europe as a whole enjoyed peace, - 

But with the settlement of Utrecht Europe seemed 
to have lost all touch with the high ideals which 
occasionally, as in th^ career of Gustavus Adolphus, or m Ihc 
English great rebellion, or in the defence of Vienna by John 
Sobieski, were met with. The 18th century was maiked by 
the dominance of a perverted system of the balance of power, 
which regarded such acts as the Prussian seizure of Silesia and the 
partition of Poland as justifiable on the ground that might is right. 

Before many years had passed after the treaty of Utrecht it 
became evident that two new nations were forcing themselves 
into the front rank of European powers. These were , £oropf«i 
Russia and Prussia. The treaty of Nystad in 17^1 '‘politico- 
Was to the north of Europe what the treaty of Utrecht 
Was to the western and southern nations. It marked 
the decline of Sweden and the rise of Russia, which henceforth 
played Ah important part in European politics. Nevertheless 
till 1740, with the exception of the short Polish Succession War 
1733-35 ^be equally short war of 1737-39, in which Rusteia 
and Austria fought against Turkey, no general European strugcle 
took place. That this waS so was due in great meaisure to the 
alliance of 17^7 between Great Britain and Prance, t© -^e 
subsequent peace policy upheld by Walpole, Fleury, Patind ahld 
Horn (the English, French, Spanish and Swedish ministers))., to 
the humility between the courts of Vienna and Madrid — only 
momentarily healed by the treaty of Vienna in 1725— and to the 
uncertain character of Russian politics. 

During those years from 1713 to 1740 the great poWeTs Wem 
slon^ly forming themselves into groups, bound together by 
motives of interest. Thus Spain and France after 17^9 began 
to realize that both countries were interested in checking Great 
Britain's colonial developments, while Spain was also ready to 
seize every opportunity of increasing her possessions in Italy at 
tne expense of Austria. 

With the year 1740 Europe entered upon a new epoch. The 
rivalry of Austria and Prussia for the leadership of Gertiiemy 
definitely began, and the struggle between ^ 

Britain and France for suprSmacy in India, Canada 
and the West Indies entered upon an acute phase. 

The War of the Austrian Succession <1740-48) holds therefore 
an important place in the histofy of Europe, and proved withlftte 
Seven Years’ War, which was practically a continuation of it, 
of very real interest to Europe. 

In April 1748 Great Britain, Prence and Holland signed 
prelimkiattee of peace, which On the 18th of October became 
the definitive treaty of Aistda-thapelle. The Other powers cbh- 
Uemed agreed to the treaty with reluctance, Spain on the aoth nf 
October; Austria on the Bth of November, and Sarett^ 
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20th of November. By the terms pf the peace France and Great 
Britain restored the conquests in America, India and Europe 
which each had made from the other. As regards the 
•f A/x-lt- other powers, the peace left serious heart-burnings. 
CIUMU9, Sardinia, though gaining territory in the Milanese, 
was compelled to relinquish her hold on Piacenza and 
its territory, and to restore Finde to Genoa ; Austria had to 
yield Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip, and to recognize the 
loss of Silesia to Prussia ; Spain was compelled to forgo all hope 
of regaining Gibraltar. The importance of the terms of this 
treaty lies in the fact that they indicate not only the lines 
followed by later European settlements, but also the tendency of 
later European developments. To Great Britain the treaty was 
only a pause in her^expansion ,in Canada and in her advance to 
the establishment of her influence over all India. To France 
the treaty was equally a presage of future disasters in India and 
Canada. The retention of Silesia by Prussia was a pronounce- 
ment to all Europe that a new power had arisen which was 
destined in 1866 to oust Austria from her dominant position in 
Germany. The gains won by Sardinia, too, indicated that the 
real danger to Austria’s position in Italy would come from the 
house of Savoy. 

The Seven Years* War (1756-63) opened with a diplomatic 
rivolution as important as that of 1717, when France and Great 
Britain made an alliance. In May 1756, as a reply 
treaty of Westminster the Second, made in 
January between Great Britain and Prussia, France 
and Austria united in the treaty of Versailles. This unexpected 
union, which lasted till the -French Revolution, between two 
powers which had been hostile to each other from the beginning 
of the i6th century, amazed all Europe. However, it had not the 
results expected, for although Russia, which was allied with 
Austria, sent large armies headed by capable generals to the war, 
Frederick the Great remained unconquered. This result was 
partly due to the English alliance, partly to the incapable French 
generals, and partly to the state of internal politics in Russia. 
The treaties of Paris (February 10, 1763) and Hubertsburg 
(February 15) marked an important stage in the history of 
Europe. By the first Great Britain emerged from the war an 
imperial power with possessions all over the world, by the second 
Prussia was recognized as the equal of Austria in Europe. 

The period from the close of the Seven Years’ War to the 
French Revolution saw all the special characterbtics and 
cite»o/ tendencies of the i8th century in an accentuated form. 
ik0S§ywa Benevolent despotism found representatives not only 
Kmiv* iVivin Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, but also in 
to tho Joseph II., Catherine II., Charles III, of Spain, and 

Leopold of Tuscany. Reformii^ ministers, too, 
flourished in the persons of Tanucci, Turgot, Squillaci, 
Florida Blanca, D’ Aranda and many others. Instances, too, of the 
low state of political morality are to be found. The indefensible 
seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great was followed in 1772 
by the equally immoral partition of Poland, and it was clearly 
apparent that monarchs, though ostensibly actuated by a desire 
for the welfare of their subjects, were resolved that reforms 
should come from above and not from below. The chief Euro- 
pean events during these years were (i) the partition of Poland ; 
(2) the war of the Bavarian Succession ; (3) the alliance of Russia 
vrith Prussia in 1764 and with Austria in 1781 ; (4) the entry of 
France and Spain into war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies ; (5) th^. combined attack of Russia and 
Austria against Turkey ( 1 787-92 ) ^ (6) the Triple Alliance of 1 788. 

No sooner was the Seven Years’ War ended than France and 
Spain, having made the third family compact in 1761 (the 
other two were signed in 1733 and 1743), prepared to take 
revenge upon Great Britain at the first favourable opportunity. 
The result of this determination, and of Great Britain’s absorp- 
tion in internal politics, wal* that Russia, Prussia and Austria 
were enabled to carry out the first partition of Poland in 1772. 
The entry of France into the American war of independence 
rendered it impossible for Joseph II., single-handed, to carry out 
his project of exchanging the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 


and he was compelled, after a short war, to give up for the time 
his project and to agree to the treaty of Teschen (1779). the 
continuance of the American War proved of great value to 
Russia and enhanced her position in Eprope. Not only had she, 
together with France, brought about the treaty of Teschen, but 
in i*j 9 ip she headed the le^e of armed neutrality, and between 
1780 and 1784 annexed the Crimea. The conclusion of the war 
of American Independence enabled Great Britain to regain her 
influence in Europe, and when Russia and Austria combined 
to attack Turkey, and when France threatened to re-establish 
her influence in Holland, Pitt formed with the Prussian king 
and the stadtholder the famous Triple Alliance of 1788. During 
the ^suing four years the influence of that alliance made itseh 
felt in an unmistakable way. All hope of the establishment 
of French influence in HolUuid was destroyed ; Denmark was 
forced to relinquish an attack on Sweden, then at war with 
Russia ; and after Leopold of Tuscany had succeeded Joseph II. 
as emperor in 1790, the revolution in the Netherlands was brought 
to an end. Moreover, through the influence of Leopold the 
hostility of Prussia to Austria was removed, and the two powers 
in July 1790 made the treaty of ReichenWh. Great Britain, 
the chief member of the Triple Alliance, had supported the pacific 
solution of all these questions so menacing to European peace, 
and Pitt was aided in his policy by the emperor Leopold, who in 
1791 made the treaty of Sistova with the Turks. Danger to 
the peace of Europe was, however, caused by the attempt of 
the Spaniards to annex Nootka Sound, and by the continuance 
of the war between Russia and Turkey. The former difficulty 
was, however, removed in November 1790 by an agreement 
between Great Britain and Spain, and in January 1792 Russia 
made the treaty of Jassy with Turkey. 

Instead of Europe remaining at peace the year 1 792 saw the 
beginning of a series of wars which did not come to a final 
conclusion till the battle of Waterloo. While the east 
of Europe was engaged in war, and while the Triple Revaiu- 
Alliance was busy attempting to rcstorepeace to Europe, ttoa, 
the French Revolution had broken out m 1789. The 
assistance given by France to the American colonists had brought 
the country to bankruptcy, and no course was left to Louis XVI. 
except to summon the states-general in May 1789. In that year 
a revolution against the reforms of Joseph 11 . had taken place 
in the IJethenands, and a revolution was being prepared in 
Poland for the overthrow of the aristocratic constitution and for 
the establishment of an hereditary monarchy. At first the revolu- 
tion in France was entirely occupied with internal reforms, but 
after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in September 
1791 the Girondists, whose influence became paramount, deter- 
mined by the advice of Brissot to insbt upon a policy of menace 
towards the Empire which would inevitably lead to war. War 
would, they hoped, result in the doMmfall of monarchy in France. 
On the other hand, Lafayette and his party advocated war on 
the ground that it would strengthen the cause of monarchy. 
In April 1792 war was accordingly declared upon Austria, then 
in alliance with Prussia. After a short period of failure the 
French in September won the battle of Valmy, and in November 
the battle of Jemappes. French armies advanced to the Rhine, 
Belgium was occupied, the Scheldt was declared open, and 
Holland was threatened. In consequence of the danger to 
Holland, Pitt adopted a warlike tone, and in February 
1793 France declared war upon Great Britain. 
that war Spain, Sardinia and Tuscany joined, so thsit tatwooa 
France was practically fighting all Europe, Neverthe- JPnuuf 
less, owing to the want of ifnion among the allies, to 
the Polish questions which distracted Prussia 
Austria, and to the determination and patriotism of all 
classes in France, the allies were discomfited and the league of 
powers broken up in 1795, treaties of Basel were made. 

Only Great Britain, Austria and Sardinia remained in anna 
against France, which was till 1799 ruled by the Directory. 
The next few, years witnessed a series of most startling events. 
The successes of Napoleon Bopaparte in <the Italian campaigns 
of 1797 and 1798 led to the peace of Cherasco with Sardinia, 
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and the peace of Campo Fonnio with Austria. Only Great 
Britain remained at war with France. In 1799^ taking advantage 
of the absence of Napoleon in Egypt, the Second 
it9MtieK of Coalition was formed by Russia, Gr^t Britain and 
Luniviih Austria. Though the French were driven from Italy, 
^ Massena defeated the Rutsians in Switzerland, and the 
English were forced to retire from Holland. Thecetum 
of Napoleon from Egypt was followed by the establishment df the 
Consulate in November 1799, by the overthrow of the Austrians 
at Marengo and Hohenlinden, by the treaty of Lun 4 ville with 
the emperor, and by the treaty of Amiens in 1802 with the 
English government. (See French Revolutionary Wars.) 

Up to this point the Revolution may be said to have benefited 
Europe and to have shaken to its base the 18th-century ideas of 
ra# government. During the years succeeding the peace 
OtrnrM of Campo Formio a revolution was effected in Germany. 
iNvolif- The Holy Roman Empire had become an anachronism, 
and as soon as France became possessed of the left bank 
of the Rhine it was obvious that the imperial constitution required 
revision. The jealousies existing among the German princes and 
the overthrow of Austria at Austerlitz enabled Napoleon to 
carry out a revolution in Germany according to his own ideas. 
At first, in 1804, new arrangements were made with regard to 
the character and formation of the diet. The constitution of 
that assembly was so altered that a Protestant majority free 
from Austrian influence was now assured. The middle states, 
such as Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Hanover, 
received additions of territory, taken either from the ecclesiastical 
states or from the lands belonging to the imperial knights. After 
Austerlitz Napoleon in 1806 established the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and the Holy Roman Empire came finally to an end. 
A great ICuropean revolution had been now effected, but much 
remained to be done before a feeling of nationality could be 
aroused among the people of central Europe. 

Already before the peace of Amiens Pitt had tried to stir up 
national feeling in Austria and Prussia, the means which he 
Th$ suggested for opposing Napoleon being in great 
emuawol measure those which were adopted in 1813 and 1814. 
N»pohoa*$liut during Pitt’s lifetime central Europe was* not 
§uec 9 MB. moved by any feeling of nationality or of patriotisfl!. 
During the war of the Second Coalition in 1799 Austria had acted 
without any regard for her allies, while Prussia, from motives of 
jealousy of and from want of confidence in Austria, had refused 
to move. It was not till the small states which hitherto had 
formed independent units had been destroyed and Austria and 
Prussia trampled under foot by Napoleon that a strong national 
spirit in Germany was evoked. Until the treaty of Tilsit had 
been signed in 1807 there was^io visible growth of a national 
uprising in any part of Europe. During the intervening years 
Prussia had been crushed at Jena and her kingdom cut short 
(1806), while Alexander I. df Russia, after a fierce campaign 
against Napoleon, had agreed in 1807 to the treaty of Tilsit, 
which apparently placed Europe at the feet of Prance and 
Russia. Napoleon was, as he thought, now in a position to 
Napohon about the humiliation of Great Britain. Already 
MiittMMtthB in November 1806, realizing that he could not ruin 
England by direct invasion, he had issued the first 
^Britain Decree, which ordered the exclusion of British 

goods from the continent. The Continental System 
necessitated by the victory of Trafalgar was thus definitely set 
up. After Tilsit he proposed to become supreme in the Baltic, 
and, by securing the dependence of Spain and Portugal, to 
dominate the Mediterranean, and to resume his plans for con- 
quests in the East, and for the destruction of the British power 
in India. Thus the effects of the British naval victories of the 
Nile and Trafalgar would be complefcly nullified, the Mediter- 
ranean would be closed to British ships, Great Britain’s Indian 
possessions would be lost, and Great Britain herself would be 
forced by starvation into surrender. Fortunately for Europe 
various circumstances hindered the realization of these ambitious 
schemes. Alexander, who feared that the French emperor 
desired Constantinople, never proved a very helpful ally, the 
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measures taken by Great Britain seriously interfered with 
Napoleon’s schemes, and, before he had subjurated Spain, first 
Austria in 1809 and then Russia in 1812 offered an active resist- 
ance to his projects. The first note of opposition to Napoleon’s 
plans was struck by Canning, when in 1807 he carried off the 
Danish fleet to England. Then the British fleet conv^ed to 
Brazil in safety the Portuguese royal family when Portugal i|gs 
invaded by Junot, while the surrender of 30,000 French troops 
at Baylen in July 1808, which was followed in August by the 
convention of Cintra, indicated that Spanish patriotism was, 
when roused, as effective as in the days of th^ Spanish Succession 
War. Austria was the first country to follow the example of 
Spain, and though she was defeated at Wagram and forced to 
accept Napoleon’s hard terms, the national feeling aroused in 
Germany in 1809 rapidly developed. But Napoleon was appar- 
ently unconscious of the growth and importance of a national 
sentiment in any of the subject countries. In 1810 he had 
married Marie Louise of Austria, on the 20th of March 1811 a 
son was bom to him, emd he now seems to have resolved upon 
the establishment of a strictly hereditary empire with Paris 
its capital and Rome its second city. In extent, his empire 
would be vaster than that of Charlemagne, and the pope was to 
be completely subordinate to the emperor. This conception of 
the establishment of a reformed Holy Roman Empire with its 
centre at Paris did not appear unrealizable in 1811 when evei^- 
thing seemed to favour the new Charlemagne. Napoleon’s 
power was apparently securely established, and duribg the years 
1810 and 1811 he was again returning to his vast oriental designs. 
A sudden check, however, was al^ut to be placed upon his 
ambitious schemes. 

The establishment of French influence in Italy and Germany 
had stirred up in both countries a national feeling, the growth of 
which was encouraged by the example of Spain. No 
greater mistake was ever made by Napoleon than #wirmpJb •# 
when, ignoring the strength of the Spanish resistance, **aatiatt» 
and the development of a national movement in*^^*** 
Germany, he resolved to enter upon the Russian campaign and 
to march to Moscow. Unconsciously Napoleon “ had called 
into vigorous life the forces of Democracy and Nationality in 
Germany and Italy.” The failure of the Moscow campaign led 
at once to a national rising in Prussia, and as soon as Austria 
had tmifod her forces with those of Prussia and Russia, the over- 
throw of Napoleon at Leipzig in October 1813 was the result, 
and “ the imperial yoke was shaken from the neck of the German 
people.” Napoleon’s wars had roused feelings of patriotism in 
Italy, Germany, Russia and Spain. It was at least realized by 
the nations of continental Europe, what had long been apparent 
to Englishmen, that a nation to be strong must be united. To 

the subversive cosmopolitanism ” of the French Revolution 
was now opposed the modem idea of nationality, against which 
the Napoleonic legions hurled themselves in vain. (See 
Napoleon I. ; Napoleonic Campaigns j French Revolittion ; 
Alexander L, emperor of Russia ; Metternich.) (A. Hl.) 

The downfall of Napoleon involved that of the political system 
of Europe which he had constructed. The changes wrought by 
the revolutionary period in the old states system were, 
however, too profound to admit of any attempt at a t 

complete restoration, even had the interests of the atBmnpa. 
alkied powers been consistent with such a course. 

The object of the four great powers in whose hands the settlement 
of Europe now lay, was rather, after taking precautions to 
confine France within her ” legiti^jiate boundaries,” to arrange 
such a “ just equilibrium ” iff Europe that no individual state 
should for the future be in a position to overset the balance of 
power. The first object was to be attained by the re-establish- 
ment of tile ancient dynasty in France, as a guarantee to Europe 
against a renewal of the revolutionary propaganda; the 
second was the work of the congress of Vienna, by atvhtma, 
which, between September 1814 and June 1815, the 
reconstruction of Europe was taken m hand. The 
opening of the congress, in which for the first time all Europe 
seemed to be united for the friendly settlement of common 
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20th of November. By the terms pf the peace France and Great 
Britain restored the conquests in America, India and Europe 
which each had made from the other. As regards the 
•f A/x-lt- other powers, the peace left serious heart-burnings. 
CIUMU9, Sardinia, though gaining territory in the Milanese, 
was compelled to relinquish her hold on Piacenza and 
its territory, and to restore Finde to Genoa ; Austria had to 
yield Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip, and to recognize the 
loss of Silesia to Prussia ; Spain was compelled to forgo all hope 
of regaining Gibraltar. The importance of the terms of this 
treaty lies in the fact that they indicate not only the lines 
followed by later European settlements, but also the tendency of 
later European developments. To Great Britain the treaty was 
only a pause in her^expansion ,in Canada and in her advance to 
the establishment of her influence over all India. To France 
the treaty was equally a presage of future disasters in India and 
Canada. The retention of Silesia by Prussia was a pronounce- 
ment to all Europe that a new power had arisen which was 
destined in 1866 to oust Austria from her dominant position in 
Germany. The gains won by Sardinia, too, indicated that the 
real danger to Austria’s position in Italy would come from the 
house of Savoy. 

The Seven Years* War (1756-63) opened with a diplomatic 
rivolution as important as that of 1717, when France and Great 
Britain made an alliance. In May 1756, as a reply 
treaty of Westminster the Second, made in 
January between Great Britain and Prussia, France 
and Austria united in the treaty of Versailles. This unexpected 
union, which lasted till the -French Revolution, between two 
powers which had been hostile to each other from the beginning 
of the i6th century, amazed all Europe. However, it had not the 
results expected, for although Russia, which was allied with 
Austria, sent large armies headed by capable generals to the war, 
Frederick the Great remained unconquered. This result was 
partly due to the English alliance, partly to the incapable French 
generals, and partly to the state of internal politics in Russia. 
The treaties of Paris (February 10, 1763) and Hubertsburg 
(February 15) marked an important stage in the history of 
Europe. By the first Great Britain emerged from the war an 
imperial power with possessions all over the world, by the second 
Prussia was recognized as the equal of Austria in Europe. 

The period from the close of the Seven Years’ War to the 
French Revolution saw all the special characterbtics and 
cite»o/ tendencies of the i8th century in an accentuated form. 
ik0S§ywa Benevolent despotism found representatives not only 
Kmiv* iVivin Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, but also in 
to tho Joseph II., Catherine II., Charles III, of Spain, and 

Leopold of Tuscany. Reformii^ ministers, too, 
flourished in the persons of Tanucci, Turgot, Squillaci, 
Florida Blanca, D’ Aranda and many others. Instances, too, of the 
low state of political morality are to be found. The indefensible 
seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great was followed in 1772 
by the equally immoral partition of Poland, and it was clearly 
apparent that monarchs, though ostensibly actuated by a desire 
for the welfare of their subjects, were resolved that reforms 
should come from above and not from below. The chief Euro- 
pean events during these years were (i) the partition of Poland ; 
(2) the war of the Bavarian Succession ; (3) the alliance of Russia 
vrith Prussia in 1764 and with Austria in 1781 ; (4) the entry of 
France and Spain into war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies ; (5) th^. combined attack of Russia and 
Austria against Turkey ( 1 787-92 ) ^ (6) the Triple Alliance of 1 788. 

No sooner was the Seven Years’ War ended than France and 
Spain, having made the third family compact in 1761 (the 
other two were signed in 1733 and 1743), prepared to take 
revenge upon Great Britain at the first favourable opportunity. 
The result of this determination, and of Great Britain’s absorp- 
tion in internal politics, wal* that Russia, Prussia and Austria 
were enabled to carry out the first partition of Poland in 1772. 
The entry of France into the American war of independence 
rendered it impossible for Joseph II., single-handed, to carry out 
his project of exchanging the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 


and he was compelled, after a short war, to give up for the time 
his project and to agree to the treaty of Teschen (1779). the 
continuance of the American War proved of great value to 
Russia and enhanced her position in Eprope. Not only had she, 
together with France, brought about the treaty of Teschen, but 
in i*j 9 ip she headed the le^e of armed neutrality, and between 
1780 and 1784 annexed the Crimea. The conclusion of the war 
of American Independence enabled Great Britain to regain her 
influence in Europe, and when Russia and Austria combined 
to attack Turkey, and when France threatened to re-establish 
her influence in Holland, Pitt formed with the Prussian king 
and the stadtholder the famous Triple Alliance of 1788. During 
the ^suing four years the influence of that alliance made itseh 
felt in an unmistakable way. All hope of the establishment 
of French influence in HolUuid was destroyed ; Denmark was 
forced to relinquish an attack on Sweden, then at war with 
Russia ; and after Leopold of Tuscany had succeeded Joseph II. 
as emperor in 1790, the revolution in the Netherlands was brought 
to an end. Moreover, through the influence of Leopold the 
hostility of Prussia to Austria was removed, and the two powers 
in July 1790 made the treaty of ReichenWh. Great Britain, 
the chief member of the Triple Alliance, had supported the pacific 
solution of all these questions so menacing to European peace, 
and Pitt was aided in his policy by the emperor Leopold, who in 
1791 made the treaty of Sistova with the Turks. Danger to 
the peace of Europe was, however, caused by the attempt of 
the Spaniards to annex Nootka Sound, and by the continuance 
of the war between Russia and Turkey. The former difficulty 
was, however, removed in November 1790 by an agreement 
between Great Britain and Spain, and in January 1792 Russia 
made the treaty of Jassy with Turkey. 

Instead of Europe remaining at peace the year 1 792 saw the 
beginning of a series of wars which did not come to a final 
conclusion till the battle of Waterloo. While the east 
of Europe was engaged in war, and while the Triple Revaiu- 
Alliance was busy attempting to rcstorepeace to Europe, ttoa, 
the French Revolution had broken out m 1789. The 
assistance given by France to the American colonists had brought 
the country to bankruptcy, and no course was left to Louis XVI. 
except to summon the states-general in May 1789. In that year 
a revolution against the reforms of Joseph 11 . had taken place 
in the IJethenands, and a revolution was being prepared in 
Poland for the overthrow of the aristocratic constitution and for 
the establishment of an hereditary monarchy. At first the revolu- 
tion in France was entirely occupied with internal reforms, but 
after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in September 
1791 the Girondists, whose influence became paramount, deter- 
mined by the advice of Brissot to insbt upon a policy of menace 
towards the Empire which would inevitably lead to war. War 
would, they hoped, result in the doMmfall of monarchy in France. 
On the other hand, Lafayette and his party advocated war on 
the ground that it would strengthen the cause of monarchy. 
In April 1792 war was accordingly declared upon Austria, then 
in alliance with Prussia. After a short period of failure the 
French in September won the battle of Valmy, and in November 
the battle of Jemappes. French armies advanced to the Rhine, 
Belgium was occupied, the Scheldt was declared open, and 
Holland was threatened. In consequence of the danger to 
Holland, Pitt adopted a warlike tone, and in February 
1793 France declared war upon Great Britain. 
that war Spain, Sardinia and Tuscany joined, so thsit tatwooa 
France was practically fighting all Europe, Neverthe- JPnuuf 
less, owing to the want of ifnion among the allies, to 
the Polish questions which distracted Prussia 
Austria, and to the determination and patriotism of all 
classes in France, the allies were discomfited and the league of 
powers broken up in 1795, treaties of Basel were made. 

Only Great Britain, Austria and Sardinia remained in anna 
against France, which was till 1799 ruled by the Directory. 
The next few, years witnessed a series of most startling events. 
The successes of Napoleon Bopaparte in <the Italian campaigns 
of 1797 and 1798 led to the peace of Cherasco with Sardinia, 
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clamoured as essential to their safety. That Louis XVlll. 
continued to rule over the territories “ handed down to him 
by his ancestors ” was due to the magnanimity, or policy, of the 
emperor Alexander I. and the commonsense of Castiercagh 
and Wellington, who saw well ^t the “just equilibrium, 
which it was tl^ object to establish, could not be secured if 
France were unduly weakened, and that peace could never be 
preserved if the French people were left to smart under a seSse of 
permanent injury. By the second peace of Paris, signed on 
the 20th of November 1815, France retained her traditional 
boundaries. The unsatisfied ambition to secure her “ national 
frontiers ” was to bear troublesome fruit later. 

That the treaties embodied in the Final Act of Vienna repre- 
sented a settlement of all outstanding questions was believed by 
nobody. They had been negotiated for weary months in an 
atmosphere of diplomatic and feminine intrigue ; they had been 
concluded in a hurry, under the influence of the panic caused by 
Napoleon’s return from Elba. To Friedrich von Gentz they were 
at 'best but “partial arrangements,” useful as formmg an 
authoritative basis for the establishment of a more complete 
and satisfactory system. The history of the international politics 
of Europe for the years immediately succeeding the congress of 
Vienna is that of the attempt to establish such a system. 

After a quarter of a century of almost ceaseless wars, what 
Europe needed above all things was peace and time to recuperate. 
Tn t of ^ conviction was common to all the powers who had 
Nor. 20, inherited Napoleon’s dictatorship in Europe ; but on 
iSiSf aad the question of the method by which peace should be 
the Concert secured, and the principles which should guide their 
0 urope. ^ fateful divergence of view soon became 

apparent within their councils. All were agreed that France still 
represented the storm centre of Eurojjc ; and a second treaty, 
signed on the 20th of November 1815, renewed the provisions of 
the treaty of Chaumont, in view of any fresh outburst of the 
French revolutionary spirit. But the new treaty went further. 
By its 6th article it was declared tliat “ in order to consolidate 
the intimate tie that unites the four sovereigns for the happmess 
of the world, the High Contracting Powers have agreed to jenew 
at fixed intervals . . . meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and to the examination of such measures as at cach*of 
these epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace and 
prosperity of the nations and for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe.” 'I'his was the formal charter of the concert of the great 
powers by which for the next seven years Europe was governed, 
a concert to which the name “ Holy Alliance ” has been commonly 
but erroneously applied. The Holy Alliance, drawn up 
^iieact by the emperor Alei^nder I., and signed by him, the 
emperor Francis, and King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia on the 26th of September 1815, represented a different and 
conflicting ideal. Actually i^ was not a treaty at all, but at best a 
declaration of principles to which any Christian could subscribe, at 
worst— to quote Castlereagh— “ a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense ” from the political point of view (see Holy Alliance). 
It gained its sole political importance from the persistent efforts 
of the tsar and his ministers to replace the committee of the great 
powers, established by the treaty of the 20th of November, by a 
“ Universal Union ” of all the powers, great and small, who had 
signed the Holy Alliance, and thus to establish that “ Confedera- 
tion of Europe ” of which the autocratic idealist had borrowed 
the conception from the theorists of the i8th century (see 
Alexander L, emperor of Russia). It was clear from the first 
that any attempt to set up such a central government of Europe 
Under a “universal guarantee” would imperil the 
aStSe “^dependence of the sovereign states ; and from the 
C^rt, first Great Britain, repre^nlted by Distlereagh, pro- 
tested against it. She would consent to take common 
action on h^ of the treaties she had actually signed, 
cofii^i^tjng with her allies on each case as it arose ; but to vague 
ondvgeneral engagements she refused to commit herself. The 
attit^ of Austria and Prussia was from the outset less clear. 
Metterhich was tom between dread of revolution and dread of 
Rtssiaq the Holy Alliance, though essentially verbiage/* 
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might be useful in holding the imperial Jacobin in check ; the 
** universal guarantee *’ could not but ht discouraging to the 
“ sects ** ; on the other hand, the extreme willingness of tl» tsar 
to march 200,000 Russians for any “ European ” purpose in any 
direction convenient or inconvenient to Austria, was— ^ say 
the least— disconcerting. Ffederick William III., on the other 
hand, though he too had signed the Holy Alliance with reluctaaKC, 
in moments of panic saw in the “ universal guarantee ** his best 
defence against the renewed attack by France which was his 
nightmare. In effect, owing to the firm attitude of Castlereagh 
at the congress of Aix-la-Chapellc, “ the transparent soul of the 
Holy Alliance ” never received a body, though attemprts were 
subsequently made at the congresses of Troppau, Laiba^ and 
Verona to apply some of its supposed principles— attempts 
that led to the definitive breach of Grdkt Britain with the 
Alliance. 

The highwater-mark of the activity of the Allies os a central 
government for Europe was reached at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (q.v.) in 1818. France was now admitted to 
the Alliance, the objects of which were reaffirmed by a ofAij^te- 
public declaration to which she adhered ; but at the Chnpelie, 
same time a secret treaty renewed the compact of 
Chaumont between the four other powers. Certain questions 
outstanding from the congress of Vienna were referred for settle- 
ment to a ministerial conference to meet at Frankfort in fhe 
following year. The treaty which was the result of this con- 
ference was signed on the 20th of July 1819. The bulk of it wa,s 
concerned with territorial settlements in German)*: between 
Austria and Bavaria, and Bavaria and Baden ; but some of the 
articles arranged for the cession of the border fortresses Philippe- 
ville and Mariembourg to the Netherlands, defined the frontiers of 
Savoy, and settled the reversion of the Italian duchies held by 
the empress Marie Louise. 

Meanwhile the balance of forces within the European concert 
had shown a tendency to shift. At the outset the restless 
activity of the emperor Alexander, his incalculable 
idealism, and his hardly veiled ambitions had drawn /. of 
Austria and Great Britain together in common suspicion KxumUua 
of an influence that threatened to be little less disturb- 
ing to the world’s peace than that of Napoleon. But 
at Aix Metternich had begun to realize that, in the long-run, 
the system of repression which he held to be essential to the 
stability of the European, and above all of the Austrian, polity 
would receive little effective aid from Great Britain, fettered 
as she was by constitutional forms ; while Alexander, alarmed 
at the discovery of revolutionary plots against his person, had 
already shown gratifying signs of repentance. ^ The “ Jacobin ** 
propaganda of the tsar’s agents continued, it is true, especiaily 
in Italy ; and, in spite of tl>e murder of the dramatist Kotzebue, 
as a Russian emissary, by the fanatical “ Bursche ” Karl Sand, 
Alexander joined with Castlereagh in protesting against the 
reactionary policy embodied in the Carlsbad Decrees of October 
1819. But the murder of the duke of Bern on the ^3^ ot 
February 1820 completed the Russian autocrat’s “ ednveraion/’ 
At the congress of Troppau, which met in the autumn of the same 
year, he was a “changed man,” committed henceforth heart 
and soul to Metternich and his policy. The outcome of this new 
jinderstanding was the famous Troppau Protocol, 
published to the world on the iQth of November ifl2o, eaN^iro^ 
and signed by Austria, Prussia' and Russia. The toeotei 
immediate occasion of this manifesto was the imiitary JJj?***^ 
insurrection, under General Pepe^at Naples, by which 
the Spanish constitution of *181 2 had been forced on the king 
(see Naples : History), But the protocol embodied a general 
principle involving issues infinitely more important than any 
arising out of this particular question. “States which have 
undergone a change of government due to revolution,!!, it. ije- 
clared, “ the results of which threaten other states, ipso facie 
cease to be members of the European alliance, and remain 
excluded from it till their situation gives guarantees for legal 
order and stability. If, owing to such alterations, immediate 
danger threatens other states, the powers bind themselves, hy 
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peaceful means, or if need be by arms, to bring back the guilty 
state into the bosom of the Great Alliance.’’ 

This was, in effect, an attempt to apply the principle of the 
Carlsbad Decrees to all the world ; and, had the attempt suc- 
ceeded, all Europe would have been turned into a confederation 
on the model of that of Germany ; for a political alliance, 
charged with the safeguarding of the territorial settlement 
defined by treaty, would have been substituted a central diet 
of the great powers, armed with undefined authority ; and the 
sovereign independence of the nations would have been at an 
end. To any such principle, and therefore to the protocol in 
which it was embodied. Great Britain offered an uncompromising 
opposition. In vain Mettemich uiged upon Castlereagh that 
the protocol was but the logical conclusion drawn from premises 
to which he was alr^y committed ; for, if the alliance was to be 
effective in maintaining peace, it must interfere wherever and 
whenever peace should he threatened, and therefore to crush 
internal revolutions which could not but have an external result. 
The logic was perfect ; the proposition that on which every 
** project of peace ” must eventually break. Castlereagh’s reply 
was, in brief, that Great Britain could never admit a principle 
which she would not in any circumstances allow to be applied 
in her own case. 

The absence of the signatures of Great Britain and France 
frdm the Troppau protocol marked the first rift in the alliance, 
a rift that was soon to develop into a breach. For the 
time, indeed, the crack was “ papered over.” Castle- 
emeac0. was prepared to leave Austria a free hand to 

deal with the risings in Naples and Piedmont, since 
she had treaty rights in the former case and her mterests, as an 
Italian power, were threatened in both. Great Britain was even 
represented at the congress which reassembled at Laibach in 
January 1821, though I^rd vStewart, the ambassador at Vienna, 
was not armed with full powers. Castlereagh had 
of the invitation sent to the king of Naples 
1821 , *to attend the congress, as implying “ negotiation,” an 
improvement on the dictatorial attitude of the protocol. 
But everything in the conferences tended still further to shatter 
the unstable foundations of the alliance. Capo d’Istria, as though 
the debates of Aix-la-Chapelle had never been, raised once more 
the spectre of the “ Universal Union ” which Castlereagh 
believed he had laid for ever. Mettemich, anxious to prove to 
the Italian Liberals that the tsar was no longer their friend, 
welcomed the demonstration, and Prussia followed obediently 
in Austria’s wake. ‘‘ It is clear,” wrote Lord Stewart, that a 
Triple Understanding has been created which binds the parties 
to carry fomard their own views in spite of any difference of 
opinion which may exist between them and the two great 
constitutional governments.” (See Troppau and Laibach.) 

But the narrower " Holy Alliance ” of the three autocratic 
monarchies, as opposed to the two western constitutional 
nionarchies, was not in fact destined to take shape 
nvSuSom revolution of 1830. Several factors 

im Speia, delayed the process, notably the revolt of the Greeks 
against the Ottoman rfile, and the Spanish Question, 
which latter formed the main subject of discussion at the con- 
gress of Verona in 1822. In the Eastern Question the interests 
of Austria and Great Britain were identical ; both desired tQ. 
maintain the integrity of Turkey ; both saw that this integrity 
was in the greatest peril owi^ to ^e possible intervention of the 
Orthodox tsar in favour of his co-religionists in revolt ; and both 
agre^ that the best means of preventing such intervention was 
to bind the Russian emperor to thi European concert by using 
his devotion to the principles of the Holy Alliance. At Verona, 
however, the Eastern question was entirely overshadowed 
by that of Spain, and in this matter the views of Great 
^ Britain were diametrically opposed to those of the 
1821, * Other powers of the alliance. She shared indeed with 

France and Austrial’the strenuous objection to the 
emperor .^exander’s proposal to march 150,000 Russians into 
Piedmont in order to deal with Jacobinism whether in France or 
Spain ; but she protested equally strenuously against the counter- 
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proposal of France, which was ultimately adopted, that a French 
army should mar^ into Spain to liberate the king from his 
constitutional fetters in the name of Europe. George Canning, 
carrying on the tradition of Castlereagh, once more protested, 
through Wellington, as Briti^ plenipotentiary at the congress, 
against the whole principle of intervention ; and when, in spite 
of the British protest, the other powers persisted, the breach of 
Great Britain with the continental alliance was proclaimed to 
all the world. When, on the 7th of April 1823, the French army 
under the duke of Angoulfime crossed the Bidassoa, the great 
experiment of governing Europe through a central committee 
of the great powers was at an end. (See Verona, Congress of ; 
Alexander I. ; Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd marquess 
of ; Canning, George.) 

Henceforth, though the treaties survived, and with them the 
principle of the concert on which they were based, “ Europe ” 
as a diplomatic conception tends to sink into the back- 
ground and to be replaced by the old international «« 
anarchy of the i8th century. To Canning this develop- ratioa of 
ment seemed wholly welcome. He applied to the®*"^^*' 
rivalry of states the Liberal principle of free competition as the 
sole condition of healthy growth. Vill^le is a minister of thirty 
years ago,” he wrote to Bagot on the 3rd of January 1823, ” no 
revolutionary scoundrel : but constitutionally hating England, as 
Choiseul and Vergennes used to hate us, and so things are 
getting back to a wholesome state again. Every nation for itself, 
and God for us all.” But the essential difference between the 
rivalries of the i8th and 19th centuries was in the conception 
of the ** nation.” To Canning, as to the diplomatists of the 
congress of Vienna, ” nation ” was synonymous with “ state,” 
and national boundaries were those defined by the treaties, 
which Canning was as bent on preserving as any of his 
reactionary contemporaries, "i'he conception of the 
divine right of every nationality to readjust political 
frontiers to suit its own ideals was as foreign to him 
as to Mettemich. Yet this principle of nationality, which was 
destined during the 19th century to wreck the political structure 
conserrated at Vienna, and to leave to the succeeding age a host of 
unsolved and insoluble problems, found in Canning its earliest 
champion in the higher councils of Europe. The recognition of 
the independence of the South American republics and of the 
telligerent rights of the Greek insurgents were both in the first 
instance motived by the particular interests of Great Britain ; 
but they were none the less hailed as concessions to the pnnciples 
of nationality, to which they gave an impetus which was destined 
to continue till the face of Europe had been transformed. 

This in fact constitutes the n\siin significance for Europe of 
the War of Greek Independence, which lasted from the first 
rising of the Greeks in the Morea in 1821 till the 
signature of the treaty of London Qn the 7th of May and 
1832 (see Greek Independence, War of ; Turkey : rtvoitai 
History), Its actual outcome, so far as the political 
structure of Europe was concerned, was but to add an insignificant 
kingdom to the European states system. But its moral effect 
WM immense. The sacrosanctity of the status quo had been 
violated, and violated with the active aid of three of the powers 
of the continental alliance ; Russia, France and Great Britain. 
Mettemich was right when he said that, in principle, there was 
no difference between the Greek insurgents and any other 
“rebels against legitimate authority,” and the Liberals of all 
Europe, forced into inactivity by the Austrian police system, 
hailed in the Greeks the champions of their own cause. Phil- 
hellenism, ^yond its proper enthusiasm, served as a convenient 
veil for agitations that had little concern with Greece. Other 
forces making for political (^lange were simultaneously at work. 
The peace secured by the concert of the powers had given free 
play to the mechanical and industrial innovations . 
that heralded the marvellous economic revolution of 
the coming age ; wealth increased rapidly, and with it rtaaoitha 
the influence and the ambition of the middle classes. 

The revolution of July 1830, which established the 
bourgeois monarchy in France, marked their first triumph. In 
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countries less economically advanced, e,g, Germany and Italy, 
the attempt to follow French example ended in failure ; but 
the revolt of the Belgians, for reasons partly economic and 
partly national^ against the domination of the Dutch, 
SoMo/ resulted in the establishment of the independent king- 
isso. dom of Belgium— the first actual breach in the terri- 
torial settlement of 1815. In Great Britali\ the 
agitation of the disfranchised middle classes, which seemed to 
threaten a violent revolution, ended in 1832 in the passing of 
the Reform Bill and their admission to political power, (See 
France ; Germany ; Italy ; Belgium ; English History.) 

The easy success of the revolutions in the west of Europe 
had been due, not to any reluctance of the reactionary powers 
to interfere on the basis of the old agreements, but to their 
preoccupation with the national revolt in Poland In 

view of this, and of the attitude of Great Britain, they had to 
recognize the title of Louis Philippe as king of the French, 
merely stipulating that he should guarantee to maintain the 
treaties. In spite of the overthrow of the legitimate dynasty in 
France, and of the partition of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the territorial settlement of Vienna remained, after the revolution 
of 1830, substantially intact. Outside the limits of the treaties, 
however, fateful changes were in progress. These were deter- 
mined, broadly speaking, by the two main questions that 
dominated international politics between the years 1831 and 
1841 : (i) the antagonism between the western constitutional 
powers, France and Great Britain, and the eastern autocratic 
powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia ; and (2) the crisis in the 
Eastern Question resulting from the revolt of Mehemet Ali, 
pasha of Eg}'pt, against the Porte. 

The strained relations between Great Britain and France, 
resulting from the French policy of aggression in the Spanish 
peninsula, which had more than once brought the 
PreMii powers to the verge of war, had been eased before 

fall of the government of Charles X. The peril of 
a French hegemony over the vast colonial empire of 
Spain had been forestalled by Canning’s recognition of the 
independence of the South American republics; the intrigues 
of France in favour of the partisans of Dom Miguel in Portugal 
had been checkmated by a politic breach, on behalf of tne 
Portuguese Liberals, of the British principle of non-intervention, 
and finally the chief cause of offence had been removed, in 1827, 
by the withdrawal of the French army of occupation from Spain. 
In the Greek question the two powers had acted cordially in 
concert ; and this good understanding even the French conquest 
of Algiers in 1830, which laid the foundations of the French empire 
in Africa, had not availed to shatter ; for the eyes of the Tory 
ministry were still fixed on France as the potential focus of 
revolutionary propaganda, and any over-sea possessions she 
might acquire were, in Wellington’s opinion, so many hostages 
for her good behaviour given to British sea-power. The results 
of the July revolution in Park were accepted by Great Britain 
so soon as it became clear that Louis Philippe stood for peace and 
not for revolutionary aggression; the armed intervention of 
France in favour of the Belgians in August 1831 was stopped 
by the firm language of Palmerston; the French occupation 
of Ancona, as a countermove to Austrian aggressions in Italy, 
was accepted as “an incident of the balance of power ” ; and 
the intention of the king of the French to abide by the treaties, 
which became clearer with the consolidation of his power at 
home, paved the way for that entente between the two Liberal 
powers which lasted until 1840. 

The cleavage between the fundamental principles of the two 
groups of autocratic and constitutional powers was not only 
Tho coA- apparent in their general attitude towards constitur 
«^/to^/oA«Ttional and national movements, but affected also the 
V. th9 position taken up by them during the crisk of the 
aatoeniie Eastern question evoked by the revolt of Mehemet 
powen, pasha of Egypt, a crisis by which between 1839 
and 1841 all other diplomatic issues were overshadowed. (See 
Mehemet All) Dunng the Greek revolt the efforts of Austria 
had been directed to preventing a Russian attack upon Turkey ; 
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these efforts had failed, and Mettemich’s worst fears seemed to 
be realized when the Russa - Turkish campaigns of 1828-29 
issued in the treaty of Adrianople (September 14, 1829) 
and the apparently complete vassdage of the sultan to spahm 
the tsar. But when, in 1832, Sultan Mahmud appealed Qumrthti, 
in his despair to the empefor Nicholas to save him j*^*®*^ 
from ruin at the hands of the Egyptian rebels, and, as ’ ^ 
the result, the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (July 8, 1833) seemed to 
place definitively in the hands of Russia the keys of the Black 
Sea, it was left to France and Great Britain to give voice to 
the protest of Europe. Austria, alarmed by the revolutionary 
movements of 1830, accepted the fact of Rubian preponderance 
at Constantinople, rather than risk a breach with the autocrat 
who was now the main pillar of the Holy Alliance. The emperor 
Nicholas, for his part, was equally prepare*d to surrender some 
of his ambitions in the East for the sake of the common cause, 
the more so since to Russian statesmen the maintenance of 
Turkey in a condition of weakness and dependence now seemed 
preferable to any attempt to break it up. The result 
of these dispositions was the convention of Miinchen- 
griitz (September 18, 1833) between Russia, Austria and Moackea- 
Prussia, by which the three powers undertook to gritaiaaa 
guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman empire. In 
the following month a secret convention was signed at 
Berlin between the same powers (October 15), reaffirming flie 
right of the powers to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
friendly state at the request of its legitimate soverei^, a right 
with which no third power would be allowed to intSfere, such 
interference to be regarded by the three powers as an act of 
hostility directed against all of them. 

This reconstitution of the “ Holy Alliance ” on a narrower 
basis was the work of the emperor Nicholas, whose masterful 
personality had by this time quite overshadowed the 
influence of Metternich in the councils of the autocratic McAoAw/, 
powers. There was no formal breach of the Grand 
Alliance ; the “ treaties ” remained in force ; but the"**'*^®®* 
French revolution of 1830 had produced a practical dkruption 
which was every day accentuated by the attitude of the British 
government under the influence of Palmerston. For Palmerston 
had now become “ the firebrand of Europe,” openly proclaiming 
his contempt for international law and equally openly posing as 
the f)r«tector of “ oppressed nationalities.” “ If these two 
powers (France and England),” wrote the tsar to King Frederick 
William of Prussia, “ have the courage to profess loudly rebellion 
and the overturn of all stability, we ought to have the right and 
the courage to support Divine right.” This deep cleavage of 
principles was immediately exhibited in the attitude of the powers 
towards the troubles in the Spanish peninsula. In September 
1^33 Ferdinand VII. of Spain died, and, under the Pragmatic 
Sanction, hk daughter Isabella succeeded under the ^ 
regency of Queen Christina ; in July, Dom Miguel, the spaiaaa^ 
absolutkt pretender to the throne of Portugal, had Portagai. 
made himself master of Lisbon. In Spain Don Carlos, Qaadnph 
Ferdinand’s brother, claimed the crown as the legitimate 
heir, and began the long agony of the Carlist wars ; 
in Portugal the constitutionalists upheld in arms the rights of 
Queen Maria da Gloria (see Spain and Portugal). Carlists and 
Miguelists, making common cause, had the moral support of the 
allies of Miinchengratz ; while France and Great Britain took 
the side of the Liberals. A formal alliance between the two 
western powers, proposed by Talleyrand, was indeed refused by 
Palmerston, who had no wisji totcommit Great Britain to an 
irrevocable breach with Austria and Russia, and was suspicious 
of the ambitions of France in Spain ; but ultimately a triple 
alliance between Great Britain, Spain and Portugal— with the 
object of restoring order in the peninsula— was converted, 
under pressure from the French government, into the Quadruple 
Alliance of the 22nd of April 1834. 

The entente implied by this formal instrument was, however, 
more apparent than real. When, in the spring of 1835, Queen 
Christina applied to the Allies for help against a renewed 
Carlkt rking, Palmerston’s suspicions were again aroused by 

IX. 30 a 
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the somewhat naive suggestion of Thiers that France should 
once more intervene as in 182 a' suggestion that was firmly 
rejected. Palmerston's counter-proposal of an English 
maitSmJi ®*P®^*tion met with as little favour in Paris. The 
BriiMlm* Anglo-French entente wa^ proving but a ** cardboard 
alliance,” as Wellington called it ; and the emperor 
Nicholas, to whom the existence of Louis Philippe as king of the 
French was at once a sacrilege and a menace, began with a good 
hope to woric for its destruction. The fears roused by the Reform 
Act of 1832 had been belied by its results ; the conservative 
temper of the British electorate had restored to Great Britain 
the prestige of a legitimate power ; and the pledge of the tsar's 
renewed confidence and goodwill was the visit of the cesarevich 
(afterwards the empgror Alexander II.) to the English court in 

without its effect on the public 
Aagto^ sentiment ; but the triumph of the tsar's diplomacy 

Pnacb was due to fresh complications in the Eastern question, 

to the renewed effort of Sultan Mahmud to crush 
the hated viceroy of Egypt. These events will be found 
outlined in the article Mkhemet All Here it will suffice to say 
that the convention of London of the 15th of July 1840, signed 
by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia without calling 
France into counsel, marked the definite breach of the Anglo- 
Flinch entente^ a breach which was but imperfectly healed by 
the Straits’ Convention signed by all the powers on the T3th of 
July 1841^ 

The Straits' Convention was hailed by Count Nesselrode, the 
Russian foreign secretary, as having re-established “ the federa- 
Qnut system of the European states on its old basis.” 

Britain This was true, in so far as it created yet another 
precedent for the concerted action of the European 
Prnu^a. powers, and once more consecrated the right of 
“ Europe ” to decide in common on questions of first -rate inter- 
nationi importance. But the divergence of interests and 
principles within the concert were too great to be healed by the 
settlement of a single issue, however important, and this diver- 
gence increased as events moved towards the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848. When, in 1846, the independent republic 
of Cracow was suppressed by agreement of the three autocratic 
powers, on the ground that it had become a dangerous centre of 
revolutionary agitation, it was Great Britain and France that 
protested against an arbitrary infraction of the treaties'by the 
very governments which had laid the greatest stress upon their 
sanctity. The entente between the two Liberal powers had been 
patched up alter the closure of the Egyptian Question ; it was 
cemented by visits of Queen Victoria and the prince consort to 
the Chateau d’Eu (*843 and 1845), and of King Louis Philippe 
to Windsor (1844) j and it survived, in spite of several causes of 
friction, notably the crisis in Morocco until 1846, when the 
affair of the Spanish Marriages brought it to a somewhat dramatic 
conclusion. 

The attempt to secure the succession to the Spanish throne 
for ht$ descendants by pressing on the marriage of the duke of 
Montpensier with the . infanta Luisa, before that of 
••Spnniah the young queen Isabella had been proved to be fruitful 
Alar* in children, was on the part of Louis Philippe more 
than a breach of faith with Great Britain (how deeply 
it was resented may be learnt from Queen Victoria’s letters)*; 
it was* a breach of faith with the revolution that had made him 
king. Since 1840, indeed, the whole tendency of the king's 
policy had been to revert to the traditional standpoint of the 
Bourbons ; internally, resi^isanep ” to the growing claims of 
the democracy ; externally, dynastic ambition. But in en- 
deavouring to win the goodwill of the reactionary powers he only 
succeeded in losing that of the classes of his own people on which 
his authority was based. In 1847 he joined with the 
three autocratic powers in supporting the clerioal and 
reactionary Sondnl^md in Switzerland, in defiance of 
the protests of GVeat Britain and the attitude of the 
majority of Frenchmen. When , in February 1 848, the revolution 
broke out in Paris, the bourgeois monarchy, utteriy discredited, 
fell without a struggle (see«F&AKGs and Louis Phiuppb). 


The revolution in Paris was not the cause of the political 
upheaval which in the year 1848 convulsed Europe from Ireland 
to the banks of the Danube ; it had indeed been pre- 
ceded by the triumph of Liberalism in Switzerland, 0/ 
by successful revolutions m Naples antf Palermo, and®"^*^«^< 
by the^ grant of a constitution in Piedmont ; but 
flaming up as it were in the revolutionary centre of Europe, it 
acted as the beacon signal for the simultaneous outbreak of 
movements which, though long prepared, might but for thi.s 
have been deteched and spasmodic. It was this simultaneity 
which gave to* the revolutions of 1848 their European character 
and their formidable force. They were the outcome of various, 
dissimilar and sometimes contradictory impulses — political, 
social, racial. In France the issue resolved itself into a struggle 
between the new working-class ideal of Socialism and the 
bourgms ideal of the great Revolution ; in England the 
Chartist movement presented, in a less degree, the same char- 
acter ; in Germany, in the Austrian empire, in Italy, on the other 
hand, the dominant motives were constitutional and nationalist, 
and of thf'se two the latter became in the end tiie determining 
factor. The events of the different revolutions are described 
elsewhere (see P^awce ; Austria ; Germany ; Huiiksary ; 
Italy). From the poini. of view of Europe such unity as they 
possessed was due to their being, so far as C!entral Europe was 
concerned, directed against the system of “ stability ” associated 
with the name of Mettemicii. In hatred of this .system Gennan, 
Czech, Mag>'ar, and Italian were united ; Kossuth’s great speech 
of the 3rd of March echoed far beyond the frontiiirs of Hungary ; 
the fall of Mettcrnich (March 13) was a victory, not only for the 
populace of Vienna, but for all the peoples and races which had 
worn the Austrian fetters. It was the signal for revolutions in 
Hungary (the pasLing of the “ March Laws ”), in Bohemia, in 
Prussia (March 15), in Milan ; on the 23rd of March, (Charles 
Albert of .Sardinia, placing himself at the head of the Italian 
national movement, declared war against Austria. Against a 
movement so widespread and apparently inspired by a common 
purpose the governments were powerless. The collapse of the 
Austrian administration, of which the inherent rottenness was now 
reyealed, involved that of those reactionary powers which had 
leaned upon it. One by one they accepted what seemed to be 
the inevitable ; even l^pc Pius IX. sent troops to fight under 
the banner of St Peter for the Italian cause ; while in Berlin 
Frederick William IV., wrapped in the gold and black colours of 
imperial Germany, posed as the leader of “ the glorious German 
revolution.” When, on the i8th of May, the parliament of 
United Germany was opened at Frankfort, it seemed as though 
pan-German dreams were on thejdireshold of realization ; while 
in Italy, early in the same month, Lombardy, Modena, Parma 
and Piacenza declared by plebiscites for incorporation in the 
north Italian kii^dom, Venice following suit on the 4.th of June. 
A profound modification of the European states system seemed 
inevitable. 

That, in the CAHint, the revolution! of 1848 left the territorial 
settlement of Vienna intact, was due in the main to themarvellous 
rosbting power of the Habsiiiirg monarchy, the 
strength of which lay in the traditional loyalty of the 
army and the traditional policy of balancing race oitbt 
against race within the empire. The triumph of iwo/ii- 
democracy in Germany was made possible only by the ^tmry 
temporary collapse of the Hahshurg power, a collapse 
due to the universality and apparent unanimity of. the 
onslaught upon it. But it was soon clear that the unanimity was 
more apparent than real. The victory of the democratic forces had 
been too -easy, too seemingly overwhelming ; the establishment 
oi tile constitutional principle in the main ccntrei ot autocracy 
seemed to moke common action against the powers of roactioa 
of secondary importance, and free play was allowed to the racial 
and national antagonisms that had been present from the first. 
The battle of German, as well as of Itafian, liberty was being 
fought out on the plains of Lombardy ; yet the German demo- 
crats, whether in Vienna or Frankfort, haded the victories of the 
veteran Radetzky as triumphs of Germanism. In Bohemia the 
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revolution was wrecked on the rivalry of German and ^ech j 
and when the Hungarians drew the sword agamst Austria, the 
imperial government was reinforced by the hatred of the soutiierii 
Slavs for their Magyar task-masters. 

Thus, from the chaos of warr^ races, the old order b^an 
slowly to reappear. So early as the 15th of June 1848 Prince 
yictanrat Windischgratz had restored order in Prague -and re- 
ceived the thanks of the Frankfort parliament; on 
M 0 rrMthr 9 the 25th of July Radetzky’s victory at Custozza set 
free the imperialist army in Italy ; on the 4th of 
September Jellachich, ban of Croatia, invaded Hungary in the 
name of the united empire j on the ist of November Windisch- 
gratz entered democratic Vienna. The alhance of the army 
and the Slav mces had won the victory over German democracy. 
The combating of Hungarian nationalism proved a longer and a 
harder task ; but the Austrian victory of ^polna (February 
26-27, ^^49) encouraged Schwarzenberg to dissolve the rump of 
the Reichsrath at Kremsier and proclaim a new constitution for 
the whole empire, including Hungary. I'he Magyar victories that 
followed issued in the proclamation, on the 14th of April, of the 
independence of Hungary. But though the Austrian arms had 
not been strong enough to crush the Hungarian revolt, they had 
proved at least the vitality of the conservative principle. The 
emperor Nicholas I. of Russia hsA wat(^d in disgusted silence 
the weak spirit of concession with which the revolutions had 
been everywhere met ; so long as the sovereigns seemed to forget 
their divine mission he had held rigorously aloof, and had only 
broken silence to congratulate Windischgratz on his capture 
of Vienna and Schwarzenberg on his rcassertion of vigorous 
principles. Now, however, that Divine Right wa5 in arms 
against the forces of disorder, he was prepared to listen to the 
prayer of the emperor Francis Joseph for assistance against the 
Hungarian rebels. The engagements of 1833 were remembered ; 
and in the brotherly spirit of the Holy Alliance, Hungaiy^ was 
subdued by Russian armies and handed over, without quid pro 
qtiOf to her legitimate king. 

Gorgei’s capitulation of Vilagos (August 14, J849) cleared the 
ground for the complete restoration of the system destroyed by 
the March revolutions of the year before. The refusal 
of Frederick William IV. of Prussia to accept fhe 
imperial crown (April 21, 1849) had already advertised 
Coav$a^ the failure of the constitutional and unionist movement 
tioaaf in Germany; and Prussia, her military prestige re- 
stored, stood once more face to face with Austria in 
rivalry for the hegemony of Germany. In the diplomatic 
contest that followed Prussia was worsted, her claims to an 
independent supremacy in the jiorth were defeated, and the con- 
vention of Olmiitz (November 20, 1850) restored the status quo 
of the Confederation as established in 1815, 

Within three years of thereat upheaval of 1848 the forces of 
revolution seemed everywhere to have been subdued, the states 
system of Europe to have been re-established on the 
NMpoim YiQsis of the treaties of Vienna. In reality, however, 
BttivM, restoration was only on the surface ; the cracks in 
the structure of the European .system had — ^to use 
Bismarck’s phrase applied to anothc; occasion — only been 
“ papered over ” ; and soon ominous rents revealed the fact 
that the forces that had threatened it with sudden ruin were 
still at work. One fateful breach in the treaties had, indeed, 
been accepted as beyond repair ; when the dust of the revolu- 
tionary turmoil was at length laid a Bonaparte was onc» more 
firmly seated on the throne of France. The emperor Nicholas, 
watching frpm the calm of Russia, had realized all tirnt the 
recognition of this fact would invoWe ; he had proposed to set in 
motion the somewhat rusty machir^ry of the Grand Alliance, 
but the other autocratic powers were in no case to support a 
legitimist crusade, and when Naji^leon in 1852 assumed the title 
of emperor, all Europe recogr^ed his right to do so, even 
Nicholas being fain to content himself with refusing to treat the 
parvenu monarch as his “ brother,” and to admit his style of 
“ third ” Napol^n, which seemed to imply a dynastic claim. 
Napoleon, indeed, was accepted by the powers, as he was wel- 


comed by the French pwple, as the “ saviour of society ” from 
the newly revealed perils of the social revolution. For new 
and ominous forces had made their appearance since the revolu- 
tion of 1830 had established the middle classes in power. The 
mdustrial development had proceeded in the west of Europe 
with astonishing rapidity, rrith its resulting concentra- 
tion of vast populations in factories and factoty cities ; 
and this proletariat,” excluded from any voice in the 
government, and exposed in accordance with the prevailing 
economic theories of doctrinaire Liberalism to the horrora of 
unrestricted competition, had begun to ^organize itself in a 
movement, of which the catchword was ” the right to work ” 
and the banner the red flag of the socialist commune. The 
reign of Charles X. had been the reductio ad absurdum of the 
principle of legitimacy ; that of Louis PhSlippe had discredit 
for ever government based solely on the bourgeoisie ; the social- 
istic experiments of 1848 in Paris had collapsed amid the anarchy 
and bloodshed of the June days. At this opportune moment 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed to the French ^ 
people the “Napoleonic Idea” as conceived 
himself. The great Napoleon had been the incarnation 
of the Revolution, had “sprung armed from the 
Revolution, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter ” ; he had 
ruled because to him the people, by whom the Revolution-teid 
been made, had delegated the duty of representing, protecting 
and guiding it. Of this idea Louis Napoleon conceived himself 
to be the heir ; and when by a double plebiscite the French 
nation had established him in supreme power, first \s president 
I for life (1851), then as emperor (1852), he ww able to claim 
that he represented the people in a far more immediate sense 
than could be asserted of the chance majority of any repre- 
I sentativc assembly. 

It was clear that, sooner or later, Napoleon III. would prove a 
disturbing force in Europe. His title to rule was that he repre- 
sented France ; it followed therefore that he must be Bconomio 
hostile to “ tlic treaties,” by which the traditional 
aspirations of Franco, e.g. for her “ natural boundaries ” he 
of Rhine, Alps and Pyrenees, were restrained. He 
reigned as “ emperor of the French ” ; it followed that he 
represented that principle of nationality which the tr^ties 
ignored. He could not afford — as Metternich had said of 
Ferdinand of Naples— “ to treat his throne as an arm-cl^ ” ; 
and any activity he might display would be almost certainly at 
the expense of the established order. At the outset, indeed, it 
was his policy to pose as its custodian. To conciliate the French 
clericals he supported the pope' against the Italian Liberals; 
but otherwise he proclaimed aloud his devotion to the arts »of 
peace. A period of rapid material expansion succeeded the unrest 
of the revolutionary years ; engineers and men of science were 
quickly producing a change in all the material conditions of life, 
greater than could have been effected by any political revolution ; 
especially the face of £urop>e was gradually being covered with a 
network of railways, which it was hoped would draw the Euro- 
pean nations not only materially but morally closer together. 
The first universal exhibition, opened under the auspices of 
the prince consort at London in 1851, was intended to adveitysc 
and consecrate the dawn of a new era of international peace and 
goodwill. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, once hailed as the 
“ bright Koh-i-nur of the West,” remains the dismal monument 
of a hope so soon to be belied by the hard logic of events. For no 
period since 1815 has been so occupied with wars and the rumours 
of war as the twenty years ^thalffoDowed the opening of this 
great temple of peace. 

One question, that of the ultimate destination of Bie duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, which threatened the tranquillky of 
the West, was temporarily settled by the conference of 
London in 1852 (see Schleswk;-Holstein Question). 

But about the same time anxious watchers noticed 
on the political horizon in the East a cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, that threatened a serious storm. At first 
this was no more than a quarrel between Greek and Latin monks 
about the custody of certam holy places and things in Palestme, 
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It Boon, however, became clear that behind the^e insignificant 
combatants loomed the figures of «the emperors of Russia and 
France. The motives that induced Napoleon to take up the 
cause of the rights of the Latin church in this matter were partly 
political, partly personal. He resented the tsar’s attitude 
towards himself ; he wished to gain the firm support of the 
clesgy for his throne ; he desired to win prestige for himself 
and his dynasty by reasserting the traditional influence of 
France in the Ottoman empire. The events that led up to the 
Crimean War, and those of the war itself, are told elsewhere (see 
CaiMKAN War). Great Britain had been drawn into the war by 
her traditional policy of preserving the Ottoman empire as a 
barrier against the advance of Russia to the Mediterranean and 
the consequent danger to the British empire in India. It is now 
generally conceded that, so far as these objects were concerned, 
the war was a tragic miftake. The hopes that were built on the 
capacity of Turkey to reform itself were disappointed ; the re- 
strictions imposed upon Russia were repudiated at the first 
opportunity, during the Franco-German War m 1870 ; and the 
results of the Russo-Turkish War of 1876 have shown that a far 
more effective barrier against Russia than the weakened Ottoman 
empire has been furnished by the young and vigorous 
o/pjirf" national states of the Balkan Peninsula. None the 
iSf. 6 , * l®ss, the treaty of Paris (1856), by which the war was 
closed, marks an important epoch in the diplomatic 
history of Europe ; and it is impossible to say that the blood 
spilled in the Crimea was wholly wasted. At the time the main 
success of the allied powers seemed to be in the thrusting back 
of Russia from the Danube by the cession of Bessarabia, the 
extinction of Russian sea-power in the Black Sea, the formal 
repudiation of the tsar’s claim to a special right of interference 
in Turkey. But the true significance of the work of the congress 
of Paris lies in the impetus given by it to the development of 
an effective international law. The concert of Europe was conse- 
crated anew by the solemn admission of the Ottoman empire 
to an equality of status with the European powers and the declara- 
tion of the collective obligations of Europe towards it. The 
congress, moreover, acted in some sort as the legislative body 
of Europe ; it established the principle of the free navigation 
of the Danube and of the right of all nations to carry their 
commerce into the Black Sea ; by a declaration, signed by all the 
powers present, it abolished the practice of granting letters of 
marque to privateers in war time. The question was even dis- 
cuss^ of establishing some sanction by which the rules of 
international law agreed upon should be enforced upon recal- 
citrant states ; and, though nothing was settled, a vosu to this 
effect was entered upon the protocol. The congress of Paris thus 
set a precedent more hopeful than those of the congresses held 
earlier in the century, because the issues were not confused 
by the supposed necessity for upholding “ legitimacy ” at all 
costs ; it was a stage in the progress from the ideals of the Grand 
Alliance to those of the Hague inference. 

The conclusion of the Crimean War left the emperor Napoleon 
the most influential personage in Europe ; and Paris, the seat 

of the congress, hecamt also the centre of the diplo- 

matic world. Russia had been bled almost to death 
Pffunt. Austria was discredited and isolated 

owing to the dubious part she had played in it ; Prussig 
had not recovered from the humiliation of Olmutz; Great 
Britain was soon plunged into the critical struggle of the Indian 
Mutiny. The time was obviously opportune for the realization 
of some of the aspirations wpljed in the Napoleonic idea. 
'The opportunity came from the side of Italy. By sending 
Napoho0 Sardinian troops to fight in a quarrel not their own, 
tmditafy* alongside the Allies in the Crimea, Cavour had pur- 
Wmrot chased for Piedmont the right to be heard in the 
councils of the powers— a right of which he had made 
use at the Paris confess to denounce before all Europe the 
Austrian misrule in It^y . Thfi Italian unionists wiere at one with 
Napoleon in desiring to overset “ the treaties ” ; and the Franco- 
Itiuian alliance which, in 1859, drove the Austrians out of 
Lon^xurdy and established the nucleus of the Italian kingdom 


was the beginning of a process whidi, within twelve years, was 
to change the bailee of Europe. It was ominous of the future 
that it was largely the menace of Prussian intervention that 
persuaded Napoleon to conclude the armistice of Villafranca 
(July II, 1859), which, contijiry to his agreement with Victor 
Emmanuel, left Venice to the Austrians. In spite of the peace 
of Zurich (November 10), indeed, the union of Italy contmued 
during the succeeding years, and ^voy and Nice were the reward 
of the French emperor’s connivance (see Italy). France thus 
once more gained her “ natural frontier ” of the Alps ; the 
question was whether she would be able to regain her other 
natural frontier on the Rhine. The times were not unpropitious 
for an enterprise which was undoubtedly one of the main objects 
of Napoleon’s policy. The European concert had ceased to 
exist as an effective force ; the treaties had been vio- 
lated with impunity ; in Germany, where the tension 
between the two great powers had not been eased by a^rmamy, 
Prussia’s dubious attitude during the war, there was 
little prospect of a united opposition to French aggression, and 
the conditions seemed highly favourable for reviving the tradi- 
tional policy of exploiting German disunion for the aggrandize- 
ment of France. Prussia was arming, but her armaments were 
directed not against Napoleon but against Austria ; and the 
beginning of the reign of William I., who had become regent in 
1858 and king in 1861, pointed to the development of a situation 
in which the French emperor would once again become the 
arbiter of Germany. On the 29th of March 1862 Prussia signed 
a commercial treaty with France on a basis that involved the 
exclusion of Austria from the Zollverein, and replied to the 
protests of the court of Vienna by recognizing the new kingdom 
of Italy. In September of the same year King William placed 
the supreme direction of Prussian policy in the hands of Otto von 
Bismarck, whose views on the exclusion of Austria from Germany 
were known to all the world. 

The outcome of the Polish insurrection of 1863, however, 
again altered the aspect of things, and in a direction unfavourable 
to France (see Poland : History), Napoleon had been 
forced by French public opinion to come forward 
tlie protector of the Poles; but the spectacle of Sijnt!ueac0, 
Bonaparte posing as the champion of the treaties ” 
was not impressive ; his brave words were not translated into 
action; and he only succeeded in offending Russia by his 
protests and alienating Great Britain by his tergiversations. 
The proffered intervention of Austria, France and Great Britain 
was rejected in a note of Prince Gorchakov to Baron Brunnow, 
the Russian ambassador in London (July i, 1863); no action 
followed ; and the last effort to py t forward the treaties of Vienna 
as the common law of Europe ended in a fiasco. British ministers, 
who had been made to look somewhat ridiculous, henceforth 
began to be chary of active interv^tion in continental affairs ; 
Austria and France were alike discredited and isolated. Prussia 
which, under Bismarck’s auspices, had aided Russia in suppress- 
ing the Poles (convention of FeWary 8, 1863) alone emerged 
from the crisis with increased prestige. Bismarck, indeed, was 
too wary to accept the tsar’s suggestion of an offensive alliance 
and an immediate combined attack on Austria and France; 
but in the coming struggle for the hegemony of Germany he 
was assured at least of Russia’s neutrality. 

The final act in this long rivalry began with the opening up 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question on the death of Frederick 
VII. of Denmark and the accession of the “ protocol- 
king” Christian IX. (November 15, 1863). The 
German claim to the Elbe duties, the Danish claim to 
at least Schleswig as an integral part of the northern 
kingdom, were but subordyiate issues of questions 
more fateful, the developments of which once niore 
illustrated the hopeless enfeeblement of the idea of the 
European concert. In the struggle for the possession of the duchies 
the general sentiment of Germany was on one side, that of Europe 
on the other. By the protocol of 185a the duchies had been 
treated as an integral part of Denmark, and France and Great 
Britain, as signatory powers, alike protested against the action 
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of Austria and Prussia in asserting the German ckim by force of 
arms. But, as in the case of Poland, protests were not followed 
by action ; Napoleon in the end contented himself with proposing 
his favourite “ Napoleonic idea *’ of a plebiscite, to discover the 
wishes of the populations *conceme 4 ; Palmerston, who realized 
some of the important issues involved, allowed his warlike 
attitude, under exalted influences, to evaporate in words. * Thus 
Great Britain earned the lasting resentment of Germans, without 
succeeding in preventing the establishment of German sea-power 
in the Baltic. For the Prussian war-harbour of Kiel and the Kiel 
canal were in Bismarck’s mind from the outset. Throughout 
AuMtro- intended to make the duchies a part of Prussia and 
PruMiiMB to use the whole question as a means for the solution 
of that of Germany. The Austro-Prussian War of 
Pruuim inevitably out of the Dano-German War of 

Mupnme 1864 ; and the treaty of Prague (Aug. 23, 1866), which 
excluded Austria from Germany and established the 
a0rmMay. North German Confederation under the headship of 
Prussia, not only absorbed into Prussia the North German states 
which had sided with Austria, but by the annexation to her of 
Schleswig and Holstein laid the foundations of German power 
in the North Sea, and of German rivalry with England in the 
future. 

More immediate were the effects of the campaign of Konig- 
gratz on France. The rapid and overwhelming victory of Prussia 
overthrew all the calculations of Napoleon, who had 
looked to intervening as arbiter between exhausted 
PruMMiM, combatants. The sudden menace of the new German 
power alarmed him, and he sought to secure the Rhine 
frontier for France, by negotiations with Prussia, in the form of 
“ compensations ” at the expense of the South German states. 
He succeeded only in placing a fresh weapon in Bismarck’s 
hands. The communication of the French overtures to the South 
German courts was enough to throw them into the arms of 
Prussia ; and treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
signed in August 1866 between Prussia and Wurttemberg (3rd), 
Baden (17th), and Bavaria (22nd), by which the king of Prussia 
was to receive the supreme command of the allied armies in time 
of war. In vain Napoleon tried to retrieve his damaged prestige 
by securing compensation elsewhere. His proposal that the 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg, which had not been included in the 
new German Confederation, should fall to France by agreement 
with Prussia was no more successful than his other demands for 
‘‘ compensation.” Luxemburg was declared a neutral state by 
the convention of London in 1867 (see Luxemburg), and the 
French proposal, published by Bismarck in The Times at the 
outset of the war of 1870, only •damaged the French emperor s 
cause in the eyes of Europe. 

Meanwhile public feeling in France had become seriously 
excited by this sudden monaoe of a hostile power on her eastern 
frontier, and this excitement was raised to fever heat when it 
became known that the vacant throne of Spain had been offered 
to and accepted by a prince of the house of Hohenzollern. 
Napoleon’s policy had become hopelessly discredited by the suc- 
cessive fiascos in Poland, Mexico and Germany, and even the 
establishment of a liberal constitution in 1869 could not avail 
to restore public confidence in him. He knew the risk he ran in 
challenging a conflict with a power whose military efficiency 
had been so strikingly displayed ; but by refusing to do so, in 
the excited state of public feeling, he would have risked his 
throne. He reckoned on the traditional jealousy of the South 
German states for Prussia and their traditional friendship with 
France ; he was assured, too, of the support of Austria, in the 
event of a victorious opening of the campaign . On the other hand 
Bismarck was bent on war, which, in accordance with his policy* 
of “ blood and iron,” he believed to be the sole effective means of 
binding the heterogeneous elements of Germany into a coherent 
whole. The device of the Ems telegrams ” (see Bismarck) was 
sufficient to end the hesitations of Napoleon by giving an irresist- 
ible volume to the cry of the war party in France ; and on the 
xpth of July the French emperor’s declaration of war was handed 
in at Berlin. 
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The story of the struggle that followed is told elsewhere (see 
Franco-German War). Th^ hopes that Napoleon had btued 
on the action of the South German courts was belied ; ^ 

and the first crushing German victories (Weissenburg, p 4 iin ^ 
August 4, and Worth, August^ 6) not only removed all a^rmBm 
chance of Austrian co-operation but brought down with W'ar, 
a crash the imposing fa9ade of the Second Empire. On 
the 2nd of September Napoleon surrendered, with his 
army, at Sedan ; and two days later the Empire was overthrown 
and a provisional republican government set up at Paris. On the 
19th Paris itself was invested and, after a heroic defence, capitu- 
lated on the 28th of January 1871. On the i8th of January, 
at the palace of Versailles, William L, king of Prussia, was pro- 
claimed German emperor. On the 26th of, February 
were signed the preliminaries of peace, by which Prance 
agreed to cede to the German empire Alsace (except Bmpin. 
Belfort and its territory) and German Lorraine, with 
Metz and Thionville (Diedenhofen), and to pay a war indemnity 
of five milliards of francs (£200,000,000) in three years, to he 
secured by the occupation of Frencli territory. The definitive 
treaty was signed at Frankfort-on-Main on the loth of May 1871. 

The most important outcome of the events which culminated 
in the Franco-German War and its result was the establishment 
of a powerful German empire, which was destined to dominalc 
the continent for years to come, and the expansive ambitions 
of which remain pregnant with menace for the future. So gr^t 
an overturn, however, involved other changes in the^territorial 
system, which may be briefly summarized. The most notable of 
these was the reconstruction of the Austrian monarchy as a result 
of the war of 1866. By the treaty of Vienna (October 3, 1866) 
between Austria and Italy, Austria recognized the Italian 
kingdom and ceded to it the city and territory of Venice, thus 
surrendering the traditional claim of the Habsburgs to domina- 
tion in Italy. This was followed in 1867 by the establishment 0! 
the Dual Monarchy in the Habsburg dominions under 
the auspices of Bismarck’s rival, Count Beust, — Francis Myat§m la 
Joseph being crowned king of Hungary, and a separate Auiiwa- 
constitution being established for Hungary and the 
Cis-Leithan dominions of the Austrian emperor (see Austria ; 
History), In Italy, meanwhile, the unification of the kingdom 
had 090 tinned after the conclusion of the war of 1859 by the 
treaty ot Zurich. In i860 Tuscany, Parma and Modena were 
united to the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, at the cost of the 
cession of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon. In May of the same 
year Garibaldi and his “ Thousand ” landed in Sicily, which he 
reduced by the end of June ; in August he crossed to the main- 
land, and the capitulation of Francis 11 . of the Two Sicilies at 
Gaeta on the 13th of February 1861 ended the Bourbon kingdom 
in southern Italy. On the 17th of March Victor 
Emmanuel II. was proclaimed king of United Italy. 

This title, as mentioned above, was recognized by 
Austria in 1866, when Italy was increased by the cession of 
Venice. Finally, Rome, which had been preserved to the papacy 
by Napoleon’s troops, was on their withdrawal occupied by the 
Italians on the 20th of September 1870. Thus the temporal 
power of the popes came to an end ; and the unification of Italy 
was completed (see Italy : History), 

•Another significant outcome of the collapse of France was the 
denunciation by Russia of the “ Black Sea ” clauses of the treaty 
of Paris of 1856, an action rendered possible by the entente 
between the governments of Berlin and St Petersburg. In the 
note addressed to the signatoiy powers announcing that Russia 
no longer felt herself bound by the clauses of the treaty limiting 
her sovereign rights in the Bkck Sea, Prince Gorchakov wrote : 
“ It would be difficult to affirm that the written law founded on 
the respect for treaties, as the basis of public right and rule 
of the relations of states, has preserved the same moral sanction 
as in former times.” The action of Russia was, in fact, a practical 
illustration of Bismarck’s dicta that ^^rehus sic stantibus b 
involved in all treaties that require performance ” (Mem, ii. 
2S0), and that ** ultra posse nemo obligaiur holds good in spite of 
all treaty ob%ations whatsoever, nor*can any treaty guarantee 
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the discharge of obligations when the private interest of those 
who lie under them no longer reinforces the text {ih. ii. 270). 
Great Britain did her best to counteract a doctrine so subversive 
of international confidence. For a moment at least a diplomatic 
breach with Russia seemed inevitable. At Bismarck’s suggestion, 
hoyever, a conference was held at iLondon to arrai^e the affair. 
There was, in the circumstances, no chance of forcing Russia to 
recede from her position ; but in order “ to reconcile facts with 
principles ” the conference on the 17th of January 1871 agreed 
on a formula announcing that contracting powers can only rid 
themselves of their treaty engagements by an understanding with 
their co-signatories.” Thus the principle of the European concert 
was saved. But, for the time at least, it seemed that the triumph 
of Bismarck's diplomacy had re-established 
. . . the siniple plan 

That they 8lt»uld take who have the power 
And tiiey should keep who can. 

Beust was not far wrong when he exclaimed, ” Je ne vois plus 
de TEuropel ” A. P.) 

By the Franco-German War of 1870-71 and the creation 
of the German empire the political condition of Europe was 
profoundly changed. Germany became for a time the leading 
power on the continent of Europe, and German statesmanship 
htd to devise means for preventing, until the new edifice was 
thoroughly consolidated, the formation of a hostile coalition 
of jealouj rivals. The first thin^ to be done in this direction 
was to secjjre the support of Russia and Austria to the new order 
6 i things. 

With regard to Russia there was little cause for apprehension. 
She had aided Bismarck to carry out his audacious schemes in 
HttauiMn reason to suppose that she 

piMcy would change her policy in the immediate future. The 
i^wMTia rapprochement dated from the Polish insurrection of 
Oanamay. when the governments of France and England, 
yielding to popular excitement, made strong diplomatic repre- 
sentations to Russia in favour of the Poles, whereas Bismarck 
not only refused to join in the diplomatic campaign, but made 
a convention with the cabinet of St Petersburg by which the 
Russian and German military authorities on the frontiers should 
aid each other in suppressing the disturbances. From that time 
the friendship ripened steadily. The relations between the two 
powers were not, it is true, always without a cloud. Mbre than 
once the bold designs of Bismarck caused uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction in St Petersburg, especially during the Schleswig- 
Holstein complications of 1864 and the Austro-Prussian conflict 
of 1866 ; but the wily statesman of Berlin, partly by argument 
and partly by dexterously manipulating the mutusd trust and 
affection ^tween the two sovereigns, always succeeded in having 
his own way without producing a rupture, so that during the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71 Russia maintained an extremely 
benevolent neutrality, and prevented Austria and Italy from 
taking part in the stniggle. So benevolent was the neutrality 
that the emperor William at the end of the campaign felt con- 
strained to write to the tsar that he owed to His j&ajesty the 
happy issue of the campaign and would never foiget the fact. 
Having thus helped to create the German empire, Alexander II. 
was not likely to take an active port in destroying it, and Bis- 
marck could look forward confidently to a long continuance of the 
cardial relations between the two courts. 

The second part of the German, chancellor’s programme, the 
permanent conciliation of Austria, was not so easily carried out. 
AuMtrima Austria had been tRc great sufferer, more perhaps even 
nimtioBB than France, from Bismarck’s aggressive policy. For 
Witt generations she had resisted strenuously and success- 
atnoMny, fyjjy efforts of the HohenzoUems to play the leading 
part in Germany, and she had always considered her own influence 
HI Germany as essential to the maintenance of her position as a 
ffnt-class power. By the disastrous campaign of 1866 and the 
consequent treaty of Prague, Austria had been formally excluded 
from all direct influence in German affairs. With these events 
still fresh in his recollection, the emperor Francis Joseph could 
hardly be expected to support the new empire created by his 


rival at Austria’s expense, and it was known that on the eve 
of the Franco-German War he had been negotiating with the 
French government for a combined attack on Prussia. To an 
ordinary statesman the task of permanently conciliating such a 
power might well have seemitd hopeleSs, but Bismarck did not 
shrink from it, and even before the signature of the treaty of 
Pragjae he had prepared the way for attaining his object. ” With 
regard to Austria,” he himself explained on one occasion, 1 
had two courses open to me after her defeat, either to destroy 
her entirely or to respect her integrity and prepare for our 
future reconciliation when the fire of revenge had died out. I 
chose the latter course, because the former would have been the 
greatest possible act of folly. Supposing that Austria had dis- 
appeared, consider the consequences.” He then described very 
graphically those probable consequences, and drew the con- 
clusion : “for the sake of our own life Austria must live. I had 
no hesitation, therefore, and ever since 1866 my constant effort 
has been to stitch up the great torn texture and to re-establish 
amicable relations with our ancient associate of the Confedera- 
tion.” For this purpose he tried to soothe Austrian suscepti- 
bilities, and suggest^ confidentially that compensation for the 
losses of territory, influence and prestige in It^y and Germany 
might be found in south-eastern Europe, especially by the 
acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; but so long as his rival 
Count Beust was minister for foreign affairs in Vienna, and 
Austria had the prospect of being able to recover her lost position 
by the assistance of Russia and France, these efforts had no 
success. It was only when Prince Gorchakov had declined Count 
Beust’s advances, which took the form of suggesting the abolition 
of the Black Sea clauses of the treaty of Paris, and when France 
had been paralysed for some years by her war with Germany, 
that a rapprochement between the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin 
became possible. Bismarck lost no time in making advances. 
From the Gernmn headquarters at Versailles he sent a despatch 
to Vienna suggesting the establishing of more cordial relations 
between the two countries, and Count Beust replied in an 
equally amicable tone. The emperor Francis Joseph, finding 
himself isolated, had evidently accepted the mevitable with 
his customary resignation, and abandoned his dreams of again 
playing the leading part in C»ermany. As a further proof of the 
change in his disposition and aims he replaced Count Beust by 
Count AndiAssy, who was a personal friend of Bismarck, and 
who wished, as a Hungarian, to see Austria liberated from her 
German entanglement, and he consented to pay a visit to Berlin 
for the purpose of drawing still closer the relations between the 
two governments. 

Bismarck was delighted at tht turn of affairs, but he advanced 
with his usual caution. He gave it to be clearly understood that 
improvement in his relations with Vienna must not 
disturb the long-established frienckhip with St Peters- 
burg. The tsar, on hearing privately of the intended tuad. 
meeting, gave a hint to Prince Reuss, the German 
ambassador, that he expected an invitation, and was invited 
accordingly. The meeting of the three sovereigns took place 
at Berlin at the end of August 1872. The three ministers, Prince 
Bbmarck, Prince Gorchakov and Count Andrdssy, held daily 
conferences, on the basis that the chief aim in view should be the 
maintenance of peace in Europe, and that in all important 
international affairs the three pyowers should consult with each 
other and act in concert. As a result of three days’ consultation 
the Three Emperors’ League was founded, without any formal 
treaty being signed. In this way the danger of a powerful 
coalition being formed against the young German empire was 
averted, for in the event of a conflict with France, Germany could 
‘count on at least the benevolent neutrality of Russia and Austria, 
and from the other powers she had nothing to fear. What 
ulterior designs Bismarck may have had in forming the league, 
or “ Alliance as it is often called, must be to some extent a 
matter of conjecture, but we shall probably not Ixi far wrong in 
adopting the view of a competent Russian authority, who defines 
the policy of the German chancellor thus ; “ To make Austria 
accept definitively her deposition as a Germanic power, to put 
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her in perpetual conflict with Russia in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and (to found on that irreconcilable rivalry the hegemony of 
Germany.” 

For more than two years there was an outward appearance 
of extreme cordiality between the three powers. They acted 
together diplomatically, and on all suitable occasionB the three 
allied monarchs exclmnged visits and sent each otHfer. con- 
gra’tolations and good wishes. There was, however, from the 
beginning very little genuine confidence between them. Before 
the breaking up of the conferences at Berlin, Alexander IL and 
his chancellor had conversations with the French ambassador, 
in which they not only showed that they had suspicions of future 
aggressive designs on the part of Germany, but also gave an 
assurance that so long as France fulfilled her engagements to 
Germany she had nothing to fear. A few months later, when the 
emperor William paid his return visit to the tsar in St Petersburg, 
a defensive convention was concluded by the two monarchs 
behind the back of their Austrian ally. Without knowing any- 
thing about the existence of this convention, the Austrian ally 
did not feel comfortable in his new position. In Vienna the old 
anti-Prussian feeling was still strong. The so-called party of 
the archdukes and the military resisted the policy of Andiissy, 
and sought to establish closer relations with Russia, so that 
German support might be unnecessary, but as Bismarck has 
himself testified, “ Russia did not yet respond. The wound 
caused by the conduct of Austria during the Crimean War was 
not yet healed. Andrilssy made himself very popular in the 
court society of vSt Petersburg during his visit there with his 
imperial master, but the traditional suspicion of Austrian policy 
remained.” Altogether, the new league was not a happy family. 
So long as all the members of it were content to accept the 
status quo^ the latent germs of dissejision remained hidden from 
the outside world, but as soon as the temporary state of political 
quietude was replaced by a certain amount of activity and initia- 
tive, they forced their way to the surface. No one of the three 
powers regarded the status quo as a satisfactory permanent 
arrangement. In Berlin much anxiety was caused by the rapid 
financial and military recovery of France, and voices were*heard 
suggesting that a new campaign and a bigger war indemiyty 
might be necessary before the recuperation was complete. In 
St I’etcrsburg there was a determination to take advantage of 
any good opportunity for recovering the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded by the treaty of Paris, and thereby removing the last 
tangible results of the Crimean War. In Vienna there was a 
desire to obtain in the Balkan Peninsula, in accordance with the 
suggestion of Bismarck, conq^ensation for the losses in Italy and 
Germany. Thus each of the numbers of the league was Imtching 
secretly a little aggressive scheme for its own benefit, and the 
danger for the rest of Europe lay in the possibility of their 
reconciling their schemes far as to admit of an agreement 
for action in common. Fortunately for the onlookers there were 
important conflicting interests, and the task of reconciling them 
was extremely difficult, as subsequent course of events 
proved. 

The first of the three powers to move was Germany. In 
February 1875 M. de Radowitz was despatched to St Petersburg 
Th9 mission in order to discover whether, in 

ftforn- the event of hostilities between Germany and France, 
cloud ot Russia would undertake to maintain a neutral attitude 
as she had done in 3870-1871 ; in that case Germany 
might be relied on to co-operate with her in her great designs 
in the East. Prince Gorchakov <fid not take the bait with the 
alacrity that' was expected. Having overcome in some measure 
his hatred of Austria, which had distorted for so many years his 
political vision, he had come to understand that it was not for 
the interests of his own country to have as neighbour a powerful 
united Germany instead of a weak confederation of small states, 
and he now perceived that it would be a grave error of policy 
to 4I0W Germany to destroy still more to her own advantage the 
balanoe of power in Rmope by permanently weakening France. 
No doubt he desired to recover t^ lost portion of Bessarlibia and 
to raise Russian prestige in the East, but he did not wish to run the 


m 

risk of exciting a great Europe^ war, and he believed that wha* 
he desired might be effected*without war by the diplomatic skill 
which had warded Off European intervention during the Polish 
troubles of 1863, and had recovered for Russia her freedmn of 
action in the Black Sea during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71. In reply, thereforS, to M. de Radowitz’s inquiries and 
suggestions, he declared that the Russian court fostered^no 
ambitious designs in the East or in the West, and deeired only 
peace and the maintenance of the status quOy with possibly an 
amelioration in the miserable condition of the Christian subjects 
of the sultan. This rebuff did not suffice to dispel the gathering 
storm. The warlike agitation in the German inspired press 
continued, and the French government became thoroughly 
alarmed. General Leflo, the French ambassador in St Peters- 
burg, was instructed to sound the Russian government on the 
subject. Prince Gorchakov willingly assured him that Riisdia 
would do all in her power to incline the Berlin cabinet to modera- 
tion and peace, and that the emperor would take advantage of his 
forthcoming visit to Berlin to influence the emperor William 
in this sense. A few days later General Leflo received similair 
assurances from the emperor himself, and about the same time 
the British government volunteered to work likewise in the 
cause of peace. Representations were accordingly made by botih 
governments during the tsar’s visit to Berlin, and both^e 
emperor William and his chancellor declared that there was no 
intention of attacking France. The danger of war, 
which the well-informed German press believed to \h sad 
“ in sight,” was thus averted, but the incident sow?d ’Oommar 
the seeds of future troubles, by awakening in Bismarck ^^''**^* 
a bitter personal resentment against his Russian colleague. 
By certain incautious remarks to those around him, and still 
more by a circular to the representatives of Russia abroad, dated 
Berlin and beginning with the words maintenant la paix est 
assureey Gorchakov seemed to take to himself the credit of 
having checkmated Bismarck and saved Europe from a great 
war. Bismarck resented bitterly this conduct on the part of his 
old friend, and told him frankly that he would have reason to 
regret it. In tlie Russian official world it is generally believed 
that he took his revenge in the Russo-Turlash War and the 
congress of Berlin. However this may be, he has himself 
explained that “ the first cause of coldness ” was the above 
incidertt, “ when Gorchakov, aided by Decazes, wanted to’ play 
at my expense the part of a saviour of France, to represent me 
as the enemy of European peace, and to procure for himself a 
triumphant quos ego to arrest by word and shatter my dark 
designs I ” In any case the incident marks the beginning oif a 
new phase in the relations of the three powers ; hencefordi 
Bismarck can no longer count on the unqualified support ctf 
Russia, and in controlling the Russo- Austrian rivalry in south- 
eastern Europe, while professing to be impartial, he will fean to 
the side of Count Andrassy rather than to that of Prince Gordhar 
kov. He is careful, however, not to carry this tendency so far 
as to produce a rapprochement between Russia and France. 
The danger of a Franco-Russian alliance hostile to Germany 
is already appearing on the political horizon, but it is only a little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 

The next move in the aggressive game was made by Austria, 
<with the connivance of Russia. During the summer of 1875 
an insurrection of the Christian Slavs in Herzegovina, which 
received support from the neighbouring principalities of Monte- 
negro and Servia, was fostered by the Austrian authorities ahd 
encouraged by . the Russian, contuls on the Adriatic coast. A 
European concert was formed for the purpose of settling the 
disturbance by means of local administrative reforms, but the 
efforts of the powers failed, because the insurgents hoped, to 
obtain complete liberation from Turkish rule ; and >111 the 
beginning of July, with a view to promoting this solution, 
Servia a^ Montenegro declared war against the Porte. There- 
upon Russia began to show her hand more openly. The govem- 
moit allowed volunteers to be recruited in Moscow and 
St Petersburg, and the Russian general Cbemayev, who had 
.distinguished himself m Central Asia, was appointed to the 
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comnuuid of the Servian army. When the ball had thus been 
set rolling, the two powers chiefly concerned considered that the 
Attgtro- embodying the result of their in- 

formal confidential pourparlers in a secret agreement, 
wrw- which is known as the convention of Reichstadt, because 
signed at a meeting of the two emperors in 
'^ 5 ®* the little Bohemian town of that name. It bore the 
date of the 8th of July 1876 — exactly a week after Servia and 
Montenegro had declared war— and it contained the following 
stipulations : (1) That so long as the struggle which had just 
begun remained undecided, the two sovereigns should refrain 
from interference, and that in the event of the principalities 
being defeated, any modification of the teiritorial or political 
status quo ante to their detriment should be prevented ; (2) that 
in the event of the principalities proving victorious, and territorial 
changes taking place, lAustria should claim compensation in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Russia should demand the resti- 
tution of the portion of Bessarabia which she had lost by the 
Crimean War ; (3) that in the event of the collapse of the 
Ottoman empire, the two powers should act together to create 
autonomous principalities in European Turkey, to unite Thessaly 
and Crete to Greece, and to proclaim Constantinople a free town. 
The contracting parties evidently expected that the two princi- 
pities would be victorious in their struggle with the Porte, 
and that the compensations mentioned would be secured without 
a great European war. Their expectations were disappointed. 
Montenegfo made a brave stand against superior forces, but 
before five '“months had passed Servia was at the mercy of the 
Turkish army, and Russia had to come to the assistance of her 
prot 4 g^. A Russian ultimatum stopped the advance of the Turks 
on Belgrade, and an armistice, subsequently transformed into a 
peace, was signed. 

Russia and Austria had now to choose between abandoning 
their schemes and adopting some other course of action, and un- 
foreseen incidents contributed towards making them 
select the latter alternative. In June 1876 an attempt 
at insurrection in Bulgaria had been repressed with 
savage brutality by the Turks, and the details, as they became 
known some weeks later, produced much indignation all over 
Europe. In England the excitement, fanned by the eloquence of 
Gladstone, became intense, and compelled the Disraeli cabinet 
to take part, very reluctantly, in a diplomatic campaigh, ‘with 
the object of imposing radical reforms on Turkey. In Russia the 
excitement and indignation were equally great, and the tsar 
gradually formed the resolution that if the powers would not act 
collectively and energetically, so as to compel the Porte to yield, 
he would undertake the work single-handed. This resolution 
he announced publicly in a speech delivered at Moscow on the 
loth of November 1876. The powers did not like the idea of 
separate Russian action, and in order to prevent it they agreed 
to hold a conference in Constantinople for the purpose of inducing 
the Porte to introduce the requisite reforms. The Porte was at 
that moment under the influence of popular patriotic excitement 
which made it indisposed to accept orders, or even well-meant 
advice, from governments more or less hostile to it, and the 
inconsiderate mode of procedure suggested by General Ignatiev, 
and adopted by the other delegates, made it still more un- 
conciliatory. At the first plenary sitting of the conference 
the proceedings were disturbed by the sound of artillery, and 
the Turkish representative explained that the salvo was in 
honour of the new Ottoman constitution, which was being 
promulgated by the sultan. The inference suggested was that 
as Turkey had spontaneously entered on the path of liberal 
and constitutional reform for all Ottoman subjects, it became 
supe^uous and absurd to talk of small reforms for particular 
provinces, such as the conference was about to propose. The 
deliberations continued, but finally the Porte refused to accept 
what the plenipotentiaries considered an irreducible minimum, 
and the conference broke up Without obtaining any practical 
result* The tsar’s Moscow declaration about employing single- 
handed the requisite coercive measures now came to be fulfilled. 

In ‘order to make a suctessful aggressive move on Turkey, 


Russia had first of all to secure her rear and flank by an arrange- 
ment with her two allies. In Berlin she encountered no diffi- 
culties. Bismarck had no objection to seeing Russia weaken 
herself in a struggle with Turkey, provided she did not upset the 
balance of power in south-eaftem Europe, and he felt confident 
that he could prevent by diplomatic means any such catastrophe. 
He inclined, therefore, to encourage rather than restrain the 
bellicose tendencies of St Petersburg. In Vienna the task of 
coming to a definite arrangement was much more difficult, and 
it was only after protracted and laborious negotiations that a 
convention was concluded on the 15th of January 1877, and 
formally signed three months later. It was a development of the 
agreement of Reichstadt, modified according to the changes in 
the situation, but retaining the essential principle that in the 
event of the territorial status quo being altered, Russia should 
recover the lost portion of Bessarabia, and Austria should get 
Bosnia and a part of Herzegovina, Having made these pre- 
liminaty arrangements, Russia began the campaign simultane- 
ously in Europe and Asia Minor, and after many reverses and 
enormous sacrifices of blood and treasure, she succeeded in 
imposing on the Turks the preliminary peace ’’ of San Stefano 
(3rd March 1878). That peace was negotiated with very little 
consideration for the interests of the other powers, and as soon 
as the terms of it became known in Vienna and London there 
was an outburst of indignation. In negotiating the 
treaty General Ignatiev had ignored the wishes of 
Austria, and had even, according to the contention 
of Andrdssy, infringed the convention signed at the beginning 
of the war. However this may be, the peace of San Stefano 
brought to the surface the latent conflict of interests between 
the two empires. Russia’s aim was to create a big Bulgaria 
under the influence of St Petersburg, and to emancipate Servia 
and Montenepo as far as possible from Austrian influence, 
whereas Austria objected to the creation of any large Slav state 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and insisted on maintaining her influence 
at Belgrade and Tsetigne (Cctinje). In vain Prince Gorchakov 
endeavoured to conciliate Austria and to extract from Count 
Andrassy a clear statement of the terms he would accept. Count 
A^drAssy was in no hurry to extricate Russia from her difficulties, 
and suggested that the whole question should be submitted to 
a European congress. 'J^he suggestion was endorsed by Great 
Britain, which likewise objected to the San Stefano arrange- 
ments, and Bismarck declined to bring any pressure to bear on 
the cabinet of Vienna. 

Deceived in her expectations of active support from her two 
allies, Russia found herself in an awkward position. From a 
military point of view it was absolutely necessary for her to 
come to an arrangement cither with Austria or with England, 
because the communications of her army before Constantinople 
with its base could be cut by these two powers acting in concert 
— ^the land route being dominated by Austria, and the Black Sea 
route by the British fleet, which was at that time anchored 
in the Sea of Marmora. As soon, therefore, as the efforts to 
obtain the support of her two allies against the demands of 
England had failed, negotiations were opened in London, and 
on the 30th of May a secret convention was signed by Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schuvalov. By that agreement the 
obstacles to the assembling of the congress were removed. The 
congress met in Berlin on the T3th of June, and after 
many prolonged sittings and much secret negotiation coojiw. 
the treaty of Berlin was signed on the 13th of July. 

By tliat treaty the preliminaiy peace of San Stefano was 
considerably modified. The big Bulgaria defined by General 
Ignatiev was divided into three portions, the part between the 
Iknube and the Balkans being transformed into a vassal princi- 
pality, the part between the Balkans and the Rhodo^ being 
made into an autonomous province, called EastemRumelia, under 
a Christian governor named by the sultan with the assent of the 
powers, and the remainder b«ng placed again under the direct 
rule of the Porte. The independence of Montenegro, ^rvia and 
Rumania was formally recognized, and each of these principalities 
received a considerable accession of territory. Rumania, however, 
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in return for the Dobrudja, which it professed not to desire, 
was obliged to give back to Russia the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded after the Crimean War. In -^ia Minor Russia agreed 
to confine her annexations to the districts of Kars, Ardahan 
and Batum, and to restore to Turljey the remainder of the occu- 
pied territory. As a set-off against the large acquisitions of the 
Slav races, the j)owers recommended that the sultan shoilld^cede 
to the kingdom of Greece the greater part of Thessaly and Epirus, 
under the form of a rectification of frontiers. At first the sultan 
refused to act on this recommendation, but in March i88i a 
compromise was effected by which Greece obtained Thessaly 
without Epirus. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be occupied 
and administered by Austria - Hungary, and the Austrian 
authorities were to have the right of making roads and keep- 
ing garrisons in the district of Novi-Bazar, which lies between 
Servia and Montenegro. In all the provinces of European 
Turkey for which special arrangements were not made in the 
treaty, the Porte undertook (Art. 23) to introduce organic ! 
statutes similar to that of Crete, adapted to the local conditions. 
This article, like many of the subordinate stipulations of the 
treaty, remained a dead letter. We may mention specially Art. 
61, in which the Sublime Porte undertook to realize without 
delay the ameliorations and reforms required in the provinces 
inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee their safety against 
the Circassians and Kurds. Equally unreliable proved the scheme 
of Lord Beaconsfield to secure good admmistration throughout 
the whole of Asia Minor by the introduction of reforms under 
British control, and to prevent the further expansion of Russia 
in that direction by a defensive alliance with the Porte. 
CypruM ^ convention to that effect was duly signed at Con- 
veaiiou, stantinople a few days before the meeting of the con- 
gress (4th June 1878), but the only part of it which 
was actually realized was the occupation and administration of 
Cyprus by the British government. The new frontiers stipulated 
in the treaty of San Stefano, and subsequently rectified by the 
treaty of Berlin, are shown in the accompanying sketch-map. 

The secret schemes of Russia and Austria, in so far as they 
were defined in the agreement of Reichstadt and the subsequent 
Austro-Russian treaty of Vienna, had thus been realized. Russja 
had recovered the lost portion of Bessarabia, and Austria had 
practically annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, though the nominal 
suzerainty of the sultan over the two provinces was maintained. 
But Russia was far from satisfied with the results, which seemed 
to her not at all commensurate with the sacrifices imposed on 
her by the war, and her dissatisfaction led to a new group- 
ing of the powers. Before the opening of the Berlin congress 
Bismarck had announced pub^cly that he would refrain from 
taking sides with any of the contending parties, and would 
confine himself to playing tlie part of an honest broker. Ihe 
announcement was received J^y the Russians with astonishment 
and indignation. What they expected was not an impartial 
arbiter, but a cordial and useful friend in need. In 1871 the 
emperor William, as we have seen, had spontaneously declared 
to the tsar that Germany owed to His Majesty the happy issue 
of the war, and that she would never forget it, and we may add 
that on that occasion he signed himself “Your ever grateful 
Friend.” Now, in 1878, when the moment had come for pay- 
ing at least an instalment of this debt, and when Russia was 
being compelled to make concessions which she described as 
incompatible with her dignity, Bismarck had nothing better to 
offer than honest brokerage. The indignation in all classes 
was intense, and the views commonly held regard- 
ing .Bismarck’s duplicity ” and “ treachery ” were 
m§ttt supposed to receive ample confirmation during the 
agaiuMi sittings of the congress an^ the following six months, 
Biamarck. February 1879 Prince Gorch^ov wrote 

to the ambassador in Vienna : “ Needless to say, that in our eyes 
the Three Emperors’ Alliance is practically torn in pieces by the 
conduct of our two allies. At present it remains for us merely to 
terminate the Uquidation of the past, and to seek henceforth 
support in ourselves alone.” The same view of the situation was 
taken in Berlin and Vienna, though the result was attributed, of 


course, to different causes, and the danger of senous complica- 
tions became so great that Bismarck concluded with Andrissy in 
the following October (1879) a formal defensive alliance, wl^ch 
was avowedly directed against Russia, and which subsequently 
developed into the Triple Alliance, directed against Russia and 
France. • 

The causes of the rupture are variously described by Ae 
different parties interested. According. to Bismarck the Russian 
government began a venomous campaign against Germany in the 
press, and collected, witli apparently hostile intentions, enormous 
masses of troops near the German and Austrian frontiers, whilst 
the tsar adopted in his correspondence with the emperor William 
an arrogant and menacing tone which could not be tolerated. 
On the other hand, the Russians declare that the so-called 
Press -Campaign was merely the spontaneous public expression 
of the prevailing disappointment among all classes in Russia, 
that the military preparations had a purely defensive character, 
and that the tsar’s remarks, which roused Bismarck’s ire, did 
not transgress the limits of friendly expostulation such as 
sovereigns in close friendly relations might naturally employ. 



Subsequent revelations tend rather to confirm the Russian view. 
After an exhausting war and without a single powerful ally, 
Russia was not likely to provoke wantonly a great war with 
Germany and Austria. The press attacks were not more violent 
than those which frequently appear in newspapers which draw 
their inspiration from the German foreign office, and the accusa- 
tions about the arrogant attitude and menacing tone of Alexander 
II. are not at all in harmony with his known character, and are 
refuted by the documents since published by Dr Busch. The 
truth seems to be that the self-willed chancellor was actuated 
by nervous irritation and personal feeling more than by con- 
siderations of statecraft. His imperial master was not convinced 
by his arguments, and showed grea^t reluctance to permit 
conclusion of a separate treaty with Austria. Finally, wit^ 
much searching of heart, he yielded to the importunity of his 
minister ; but in thus commijtingson unfriendly act towards his 
old ally, he so softened the blow tliat the personal good relations 
between the two sovereigns suffered merely a momentary inter- 
ruption. Bismarck himself soon recognized that the permanent 
estrangement of Russia would be a grave mistake of policy, and 
the very next year (1880), negotiations for a treaty of defensive 
alliance between the two cabinets were begun. Nor did the 
accession to the throne of Russia of Alexander III., who had long 
enjoyed the reputation of being systematically hostile to Germans, 
produce a rupture, as was expected. Six months after his 
father’s death, the young tsar met* the old kaiser at Danzig 
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{September r88tX some progress was made towards a eom- 
Iil«fte,«rwicwal of the traditional friendship. Immediately after- 
wards a further step was taken towards re-establishing the old 
State of things widi regard also to Austria. On his return to 
St Petersburg, Ale^cander III, remembered that he had received 
some time previously a telegram^ of congratulation from the 
emperor Francis Joseph, and he now replied to it very cordially, 
refemng to the meeting.at Danzig, and describing the emperor 
William as ** that venerable friend with whom we are united 
in the common bonds of a profound affection.’* The words 
foreshadowed a revival of the Three Emperors’ League, which 
actually took place three years later. 

The removal of all immediate danger of a Franco-Russian 
alliance did not prevent Bismarck from strengthening in other 
ways the “diplomatic position of Germany, and the 
eforts soon became apparent in the alliance 
AttlMace. of Italy with the two central powers. Ever since the 
Franco-German War of i87o-'7i, and more especially 
since the congress of Iferlin in 1878, the Italian government had 
shown itself restless and undecided in its foreign policy. As it 
was to France that Italy owed her emancipation from Austrian 
rule, it seemed natural that the two countries should remain 
allies, but anything like cordial co-operation was prevented by 
conflicting interests and hostile feeling. The French did not 
consider the acquisition of Savoy and Nice a suflicient com- 
pensation for the assistance they had given to the cause of Italian 
unity, and they did not know, or did not care to remember, that 
their own ^government was greatly to blame for the passive 
attitude of Italy in the hour of their great national misfortunes. 
On the other hand, a considerable amount of bitterness against 
France had been gradually accumulating in the hearts of the 
Italians. As far back as the end of the war of 1859, popular 
opinion had been freely expressed against Napoleon J 11., because 
he had failed to keep his promise of liberating Italy “ from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.” The feeling was revived and intensified 
when it became known that he was opposing the annexation of 
central and southern Italy, and that he obtained Savoy and Nice 
as the price of partly withdrawing his opposition. Subsequently, 
in the war of 1866, he was supposed to have insulted Italy by 
msdeing her conclude peace with Austria, on the basis of the 
cession of Venetia, before she could wipe out tlie humiliation 
of her defeats at Ciistozza and Lissa. Then came the ‘French 
protection of the pope’s temporal power as a constant source of 
irritation, producing occasional explosions of violent hostility, 
as when the new Chassepot rifles were announced to have 
“ worked wonders ” among the Garibaldians at Mentana. When 
the Second Empire was replaced by the Republic, the relations 
did not improve. French statesmen of the 'I’hiers school had 
always condemned the imperial policy of permitting and even 
encouraging the creation of large, powerful states on the French 
frontiers, and Thiers himself publicly attributed to this policy 
the misfortunes of his country. With regard to Italy, he said 
openly that he regretted what had been done, though he had no 
intention of undoing it. The first port of this statement was 
carefully noted in Italy, and theiatter part was accepted with 
scepticism. In any case his hand might perhaps be forced, 
for in the first republican chamber the monarchical and clerical 
element was veiy strong, and it persistently attempted to gat 
something done in favour of the temporal power. Even when the 
party the Left undertook the direction of affairs in 1876, the 
government did not become anti-clerical in its foreign p)olicy, 
and Julian statesmen resigne#lheuselves to a position of political 
isolation. The position had its advantages. Events in the 
Balkan Penmsula foreshadowed a great European war, and it 
seerned that in the event of Europe’s being divided into two 
hostile camps, Italy might have the honour and the advantage 
of regulating the balance of power. By maintaining good rela- 
tions widi all her ndighbours and carefully avoiding all in- 
convOilient entanglements, shelhight come forward at the critical 
movnent and dictate her oMm terms to either of the contending 
parties, orpffcr her services to the highest bidder. This Machia- 
vtHian policy 4 id not give the expected results. Being frieilds 
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with everybody in a geneml way m^ be the best eourse for an 
old, conservative country which desires merely the maintenance 
of the status (fuo, but it does not secure the energetic diplomatic 
support required by a young entjerprising state which widies to 
increase its territory and in^uence. At the congress of Berlia, 
' when several of the powers got territorial acquisitions, Italy 
got nothing. The Italians, who were in the habit of assuming, 
almost as a matter of principle, that from all Eurq)eBn com- 
plications they had a right to obtain some tangible advantage, 
were naturally disappointed, and they attributed their misfortune 
to their political isolation. The policy of the free hand conse- 
quently fell into disrepute, and the desire for a dose, efficient 
alliance revived. But with what power or powers should an 
alliance be made ? The remnants of the old party of action, 
who still carried the Italia Irredenta banner, had an answer 
ready. They recommended that alliances should be concluded 
with a view to wresting from Austria the Trentino and Trieste, 
with Dalmatia, perhaps, into the bargain. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives and the Moderates considered that the question 
of the Trentino and Trieste was much less important than that of 
political influence in the Mediterranean. A strong Austria was 
required, it was said, to bar the way of Russia to the Adriatic, 
and France must not be allowed to pursue unchecked her policy 
of transforming the Mediterranean into a French lake. Con- 
siderations of this kind led naturally to the conclusion that Italy 
should draw closer to the powers of central Europe. So the 
question appeared from the standpoint of “ la haute politique.’’ 
From the less elevated standpoint of immediate political in- 
terests, it presented conflicting considerations. A rapprochement 
with the central powers might prevent the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with France, and thereby increase the financial 
and economic difficulties with which the young kingdom was 
struggling, whereas a rapproehement with France would certainly 
excite the hostility of Bismarck, who was retiring from the 
Kult^kampf ixnd journeying towards Canussa, and who might 
possibly conciliate the pope by helping him to recover his temporal 
sovereignty at the expense of Italy. Altogether the problem 
was a very complicated one. The conflicting currents so nearly 
b^anced each other, that the question as to which way the ship 
would drift might be decided by a little squall of popular senti- 
ment. A very big squall was brewing. 

During the congress of Berlin the French government was 
very indignant when it discovered that Lord Beaconsfield had 
recently made a secret convention with the .sultan for 
the British occupation of Cyprus, and in order to calm 
its resentment Lord Salisbury gave M. Waddington 
to understand that, so far as ^gland was concerned, France 
would be allowed a free hand in the Regency of Tunis, which she 
had long coveted. Though the conversations on the subject and 
a subsequent exchange of note.s \^re kept strictly secret, the 
Italian government soon got wind of the affair, and it was at first 
much alarmed. It considered, in common with Italians gener- 
ally, that Tunis, on the ground of historic right and of national 
interests, should be reserved for Italy, and that an extension of 
: French territory in that direction would destroy, to the detriment 
of Italy, the balance of power in the Mediterranean. These 
apprehensions were calmed for a time by assurances given to the 
I Italian ambassador in Paris. M. Gambetta assured General 
I Cialdini that he had no intention of making Italy an irreconcilable 
j enemy of France, and M. Waddington declared, on his word of 
I honour, that so long as be remained minister of foreign affairs 
nothing of the sort would be done by France without a previous 
understanding with the cabinet of Rome. M. Waddington 
honourably kept his word, but his successor did not consider 
himself bound by the assigance ; and when it was found that 
the Italians were trying systematically to establish their influence 
in the Regency at the expense of France, the French autlwrities, 
on the ground that a Tunisian tribe called the Kroumirs had 
committed depredations in Algeria, sent an armed force into 
the Regency, and imposed on the bey ithe Bardo treaty, which 
tcansfomed Tunis into aiiTench protectorate. 

Ibe establishment of a Frendi pniteaterate over a country 
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which the Italians had marked t)ut for themselves as necessary 
for the defence and colonial expansion of the kingdom had the 
effect which Gambetta had foreseen— it made Italy, for a time 
at least, the irreconcilable enemy of Frwice. Whilst the French 
were giving free expressmn to theii patriotic exultation, and even 
Gambetta himself, in defiance of what he had said to Cialdini, 
was congratulating Jules Ferry on having restored Ffa^^ce to 
her place among the nations, the Italians were trying to smother 
their indignation and to discover some means of retrieving what 
they had lost. The only remedy seemed to be to secure foreign 
alliances, and there was now no hesitation as to where they 
should be sought. Simple people in Italy imagined that if an 
alliance had been concluded sooner with Germany and Austria, 
these powers would have prevented France from trampling on 
the sacred Interests of Italy. This idea was entirely erroneous, 
because Austria had little or no interest in the Tunisian Question, 
and Bismarck was not at all sorry to see France embark on an 
enterprise which distracted her attention from Alsace-Lorraine 
and removed all danger of a Franro-Italian alliance. The illusion, 
however, had a powerful influence on Italian public opinion. 
The government was now urged to conclude without further delay 
an alliance with the central powers, and the recommendation 
was not unwelcome to the king, because most of the Italian 
Gallophils had anti-dynastic and republican tendencies, and he 
was naturally disposed to draw nearer to governments which 
proclaimed themselves the defenders of monarchical institutions 
and the opponents of revolutionary agitation. After protracted 
negotiations, in which Italy tried in vain to secure protection 
for her own separate interests in the Mediterranean, defensive 
treaties of alliance were concluded with the cabinets of Vienna 
Triple Berlin in May 1882. Though the Italian statesmen 

AUUnce did not secure by these treaties all they wanted, they 
eigned felt that the kingdom was protected against any 

1882, aggressive designs which might be entertained by 
France or the Vatican, and when the treaties were renewed in 
1887 they succeeded in getting somewhat more favourable 
conditions. 

By the creation of this Triple Alliance, which still subsints, the 
diplomatic position of Germany was greatly strengthened, ])ut 
Bismarck was still haunted by the apprehension of a Franco- 
Russian alliance, and he made repeated attempts to renew the 
old cordial relations with the court of St Petersburg. He was 
bold enough to hope that, notwithstanding the Austro-German 
treaty of October 1 879, avowedly directed against Russia, and 
the new Triple Alliance, by which the Austro-Cierman Alliance 
was strengthened, he might resuscitate the Three Emperors’ 
League in such a form as to ensure, even more effectually than 
he had done on the former occasion, the preponderance of 
Germany in the arrangement. With this object he threw out a 
hint to the Russian ambassador, M. Sabourof, in the summer of 

1883, that the evil results of the congress of Berlin might be 
counteracted by a formal agreement between the three emperors. 
The suggestion was transmitted privately by M. Sabourof to the 
tsar, and was favourably received. Alexander III. was di.squieted 
by the continuance of the Nihilist agitation, and was not averse 
from drawing closer to the conservative powers ; and as he desired 
tranquillity for some time in the Balkan Peninsula, he was glad 
to have security that his rival would do nothing in that part 
of the world without a previous understanding. M. de Giers, 
who had now succeeded Prince Gorchakov in the direction of 
foreign affairs, was accordingly despatched to Friedrichsruh to 
discuss the. subject with Bismarck. The practical result of the 
meeting wa^i that negotiations ♦between the two governments 
were begun, and on the 21st of March 1884 a formal document 
was signed in Berlin. About six months later, in the month of 
September, the three emperors met at Skiemevice and ratified 

the agreement. Thus, without any modification of the 
jta 7 itfrt«jirfTriple Alliance, which was directed against Russia, the 
revived old Three Emperors’ League, which included Russia, 

was refvived. Germany and Austria, being members 
of both, were doubly protected, for in the event of bdng 
attacked they could count on at least ttie benevolent neutrality 


of both Russia and Italy. France was thereby completely 
isolated. ♦ 

In drawing up the secret treaty of Skiemevice^ which may be 
regarded as the duf^iiBmre of Bismarckian diplomacy, the 
German chancellor’s chief aims evidently were to paralyse 
Russia by yoking her to Geilnany and Austria, to isolate France^ 
and to realize his old scheme of holding the balance between 
Russia and Austria in the Balkan Peninsula. With a view to 
attaining the first two objects it was stipulated that if any one 
of the three powers were forced to make war on a fourth power, 
the two other contracting parties should observe a benevolent 
neutrality towards their ally. If we may believe a well-informed 
Russian authority, Bismar^ wished it to be understood that in 
the event of itw of the powers being at war with a fourth, the 
stipulation about benevolent neutrality sfiould still hold good, 
but Alexander III. objected, on the ground that he could not 
remain a passive spectator of a duel in which France would be 
confronted by two antagonists. In his third object Bismarck 
was successful, for it was expressly laid down that in all.cases 
of a disagreement between two of the parties in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the third power should decide between them. 
This meant, of course, that in all discussions between Russia and 
Austria, the two great rivals in the Eastern Question, Bismarck 
should always have a casting vote. In return for all this, Russia 
obtained two small concessions : firstly, that Germany ^d 
Austria should seek to restrain the sultan from permitting the 
passage of the Dardanelles to an English fleet, as he had done in 
1878, when the Rus.sian army was before Constantfhople ; and, 
secondly, that they should not oppose the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia, if it was accomplished by the force of 
things and within the limits traced by the congress of Berlin. 

This new form of the Three Emperors’ league had all the 
organic defects of its predecessor, and was destined to be still 
more shortlived. The claims of Russia and Austria might bo 
reconcilable in theory, but in practice they were sure to conflict ; 
and however much Bismarck might try to play the part of an 
honest broker, he was certain to be suspected of opposing 
Russia and favouring Austria. It was therefore only during 
a period of political stagnation in south-eastern Europe that the 
arrangement could work smoothly. The political stagnation 
did not last long. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria had for some 
time been fretting under the high-handed interference of the 
Russian agents in the principality, and had begun to oppose 
systematically what the Russians considered their legitimate 
influence. Relations between Sqfia and St Petersburg had 
consequently become strained, when a crisis was - . ^ 
suddenly brought about by the revolution of Philip- ^ 
popolis in September 1885. The conspirators arrested 
and expelled the governor-general, who had been appointed 
by the sultan with the assent of the powers, and at the same time 
proclaimed the union of the autonomous province of Eastern 
Rumelia with the principality of Bulgaria, in defiance of the 
stipulations of the treaty of Berlin. The revolution had been 
effected with the connivance and approval of the regularly 
accredited Russian agents in Philippopolis, but it had not 
received the sanction of the Russian government, and was 
resented as a new act of insubordination on the part of Prince 
Alexander. When he arrived in Philippopolis and accepted the 
declaration of union, the cabinet of St Petersburg protested 
against any such infraction of the Berlin treaty, and the Porte 
prepared to send an army into the province. It was restrained 
from taking this step by Jhe Ambassadors in Coastantinople, 
so that an armed conflict between Turks and Bulgarians was 
prevented ; but no sooner had the Bulgarians relieved 
from this danger on their eastern frontier, than tiiey were, 
attacked from the west by the Servians, who were determined 
to ^t ample compensation for any advantage which the Bul- 
garians might obtain. The Bulgarian army defeated the Servians 
at Slivnitm (November 19-20, 1885), and was marching ,m 
Belgrade when its advance was stopped and an armistice airimgied 
by the energetic interventbn of tiie Austrian government 
Following toe example of the Servians, toe Greeks were pre^iariiig 
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to exact territorial compensation likewise ; but as their mobiliza- 
tion was a slow process, the powers had time to restrain them 
from entering on active hostilities, first by an ultimatum (April 
26, 1886), and afterwards by a blockade of their ports (May 1886). 
By that time, thanks to the intervention of the powers, a peace 
between Bulgaria and Servia had been signed at Bucharest 
(March 3) ; and with regard to Eastern Rumelia a compromise 
had been effected by whidi the formal union with the principality 
was rejected, and the prince was appointed governor-general of 
the province for a term of five years. This was in reafity union 
in disguise. 

The diplomatic solution of the problem averted the danger 
of a European war, but it left a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
which soon produced new troubles. Not only had Prince 
Alexander escaped punishment for his insubordination to 
Russia, but he and the anti-Russian party among the Bulgarians 
had obtained a decided success. This could not well be tolerated. 
Before six months had passed (August 21, 1886) Prince Alexander 
was kidnapped by conspirators in his palace at Sofia and con- 
veyed secretly to Russian Bessarabia. As soon as the incident 
was reported to the tsar, the prince was released, and he at once 
returned to Sofia, where a counter-revolution had been effected 
in his favour; but he considered his position untenable, and 
forqially abdicated. A fortnight after his departure General 
Kaulbars arrived from St Petersburg with instructions from the 
tsar to restore order in accordance with Russian interests. In 
St Petersbfirg it was supposed that the Bulgarian people were 
still devotecF to Russia, and that they were ready to rise against 
and expel the politicians of the Nationalist party led by Stam- 
bolof. General Kaulbars accordingly made a tour in the country 
and delivered speeches to the assembled multitudes, but Stam- 
bolof’s political organization counteracted all his efforts, and on 
the 20th of November he left Bulgaria and took the Russian 
consuls with him. Stambolof maintained his position, suppressed 
energetically several insurrectionary movements, and succeeded 
in getting Prince Ferdinand of Coburg elected prince (July 7, 
1887), in spite of the opposition of Russia, who put forward as 
candidate a Russian subject, Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia. 
Prince Ferdinand was not officially recognized by the sultan and 
the powers, but he continued to reign under the direction of 
Stambolof, and the Russian government, passively accepting 
the accomplished facts, awaited patiently a more con\^nient 
moment for action. 

These events in the Balkan Peninsula necessarily affected the 
mutual r6lations of the powers composing the Three Emperors' 
League. Austria could not remain a passive and disinterested 
spectator of the action of Russia in Bulgaria. Her agents had 
given a certain amount of support to Prince Alexander in his 
efforts to emancipate himself from Russian domination ; and 
when the prince was kidnapped and induced to abdicate. Count 
Kalnoky had not concealed his intention of opposing further 
aggression. Bismarck resisted the pressure brought to bear on 
him from several quarters in favour of the anti-Russian party 
in Bulgaria, but he was suspected by the Russians of siding with 
Austria and secretly encouraging the opposition to 
Russian influence. This revived the hatred against 
Qtrmmay. which had been created by his pro-Austrian 
leanings after the Russo-Turkish War. The feelings 
was assiduously fomented by the Russian press, especially by 
M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, who exercised 
great influence on public opinion and had personal relations with 
Alexander III. On the 31st of July ^886, three weeks before the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander, he had Ixgun a regular journal- 
istic campaign against Germany, and advocated strongly a new 
orientation of Russian policy. M. de Giers, minister of foreign 
affairs, was openly attacked as a partisan of the German alliance, 
and his “ pilgrimages tq Friedrichsruh and Berlin ” were Com- 
paq to the humiliating journeys of the old Russian gremd- 
princes to the Golden Horde in tne time of the Tatar domination. 
The moment had come, it was said, for Russia to emancipate 
herself from German diplomatic thraldom, and for this purpose a 
rapprodument with France was suggested. The idea was well 
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received by the public, and it seemed to be not unpalatable to 
the tsar, for the Moscow Gazette was allowed to continue its 
attecks on M. de Giers's policy of maintaining the German 
alliance. In Berlin such significant facts could not fail to 
produce uneasiness, because qpe of the bhief aims of Bismarck's 
polity had always been to prevent a Russo-French entente 
cordia}e\ The German press were instructed to refute the 
arguments of their Russian collea^es, and to prove that if 
Russia had really lost her influence m the Balkan Peninsula, the 
fact was due to the blunders of her own diplomacy. The con- 
troversy did not produce at once a serious estrangement between 
the two cabinets, but it marked the beginning of a period of vacil- 
lation on the part of Alexander 111 . When the treaty of Skieme- 
vice was about to expire in 1887, he positively refused to renew the 
Three Emperors' Le^e, but he consented to make, without the 
cognizance of Austria, a secret treaty of alliance with Germany 
for three years. Not satisfied with this guarantee against the 
danger of a Franco-Russian alliance, Bismarck caused attacks 
to ^ made in the press on Russian credit, which was rapidly 
gaining a footing on the Paris bourse, and he imprudently showed 
his hand by prohibiting the Reichsbank from accepting Russian 
securities as guarantees. From that moment the tsar's attitude 
changed. All his dormant suspicions of German policy revived. 
When he passed through Berlin in November 1887, Bismarck 
had a long audience, m which he defended himself with his 
customary ability, but Alexander remained unmoved in his con- 
viction that the German government had systematically opposed 
Russian interests, and had paralysed Russian action m the 
Balkan Peninsula for the benefit of Austria ; and he failed to 
understand the ingenious theory put forward by the German 
chancellor, that two powers might have a severe economic 
struggle without affecting their political relations. Bismarck had 
to recognize that, for the moment at least, the Three Emperors’ 
League, which had served his purposes so well, could not be re- 
suscitated, but he had still a certain security against the hostility 
of Russia in the secret treaty. Soon, however, this link was also 
to be broken. When the treaty expired in 1890 it was not 
renewed. By that time Bismarck had been dismissed, and he 
subsequently reproached his successor. Count Caprivi, with not 
having renewed it, but in reality Count Caprivi was not to blame. 
Alexander III. was determined not to renew the alliance, and 
was already gravitating slowly towards an understanding with 
P'rance. 

No treaty or formal defensive engagement of any kind existed 
between Russia and France, but it was already tolerably certain 
that in the event of a great war the two nations would 
be found fighting on the same side, and the military 
authorities in both countries felt that if no arrange- eatenie, 
ments were made beforehand for concerted action. — 
such arrangements having been long ago completed by the powers 
composing the Triple Alliance, — they would begin the campaign 
at a great disadvantage. This was perfectly understood by 
both governments ; and after some hesitation on both sides. 
Generals Vannovski and Obruchev, on the one side, and Generals 
Saussier, Miribel and Boisdeffre on the other, were permitted 
to discuss plans of co-operation. At the same time a large 
quantity of Lebel rifles were manufactured in France for the 
Russian army, and the secret of making smokeless powder 
was communicated to the Russian military authorities. The 
French government wished to go further and conclude a defensive 
alliance, but the tsar was reluctant to bind himself with a 
government which had so little stability, and which might be 
mduced to provoke a war with Germany by the prospect of 
Russian support. Even the military convention was not formally 
ratified until 1894. The enthusiastic partisans of the alliance 
flattered themselves that the tsar's reluctance had been overcome, 
when he received very graciously Admiral Gervais and his officers 
during the visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt in the summer of 
1891, but their joy was premature. The formal rapprochement 
between the two governments was much slower than the unofficial 
rapprochement between the two nations. More than two years 
passed before the Cronstadt visit was returned by the Russian 
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fleet, under Admiral Avelan. The enthusiastic ovations which 
the admiral and his subordinates received in Toulon and Paris 
(October 1893) showed how e^er and anxious the French people 
were for an alliance with Russia, but the Russian government was 
in no hurry to gratify tlfeir wishe^. Of the official action all we 
know with certainty is, that immediately after the Cronstadt 
visit in 1891 a diplomatic protocol about a defensive alliance 
was signed ; that during the special mission of General Bois'deffre 
to St Petersburg in 1892 negotiations took place about a military 
convention ; that in 1894 the military convention was ratified ; 
that in the summer of 1895 Ribot, when prime minister, first 
spoke publicly of an alliance ; and that during the visit of the 
president of the French Republic to St Petersburg, in August 
1897, France and Russia were referred to as allies in the compli- 
mentary speeches of the tsar and of M. F^lix Faure. Though we 
are still in the dark as to the precise terms of the arrangement, 
there is no doubt that close friendly relations were established 
between the two powers, and that in all important international 
affairs they sought to act in accord with each other. It is equally 
certain that for some years Russia was the predominant partner, 
and that, in accordance with the pacific tendencies of the tsar, 
she systematically exercised a restraining influence on France, 

The great expectations excited among the French people by 
the entente cordiale were consequently not realized, and there 
TheTrtph gradually premonitory symptoms of a re- 

9nHnit\ action in public opinion, but the alliance between the 
•ttdihe two governments was maintained, and though the 
^flmt Alliance was weakened by the internal troubles 

of Austria-Hungary and by a tendency on the part 
of Italy to gravitate towards France, the grouping of the great 
powers was not radically changed till the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5. By that war the balance of power in Europe was 
seriously disturbed. Russia inadvertently provoked a struggle 
with Japan which made such a drain on her energies and material 
resources that her political influence in Europe necessarily 
suffered a partial eclipse. Tlius the Triple Alliance outweighed 
its rival, and there was a danger of the German emperor s taking 
advantage of the situation to secure for himself a diplomatic 
predominance in ICurope. France at once perceived that there 
was a grave danger for herself, and naturally looked about lor 
some diplomatic support to replace that of Russia, which had 
lost much of its value. From her uncomfortable isolation there 
were only two possible exits — a rapprochement with Germany or a 
rapprochement with England. Both of these demanded sacrifices. 
The former required a formal abandonment of all ideas of re- 
covering Alsace and Lorraine ; the latter a formal recognition 
of British predominance in JEgypt. Under the influence of 
M. Delcass^ the French government chose what seemed the lesser 
of two evils, and concluded with the English foreign office in 
April 1904 a general agreciaent, of which the most important 
stipulation was that France should leave England a free hand in 
Egypt, and that England in return should allow France, within 
certain limits, a free hand in Morocco, On that basis was effected 
a rapprochement between the two governments which soon 
developed into an entente cordiale between the two nations. 
The efforts of the German emperor to undermine the entente 
by insisting on the convocation of a conference to consider the 
Morocco question caused M. Delcass^ to resign, and produced 
considerable anxiety throughout Europe, but the desired result 
was not attained. On the contrary, the conference in question, 
which met at Algeciras in January 1906, ended in strengthening 
the entente and in accentuating the partial isolation of Germany. 

The grouping of the great continental states into two opposite 
but not necessarily hostile camps helped to preserve the balance 
of power and the peace of Europe. 1)16 result was that the causes 
of conflict which arose from time to time up to the end of the 
19th century were localized. Some of the principal questions 
involved may be more particularly mentioned. 

The Armenian Question was brought prominently before 
Europe by the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. In the treaties 
of San Stefano and Berlin the Sublime Porte undertook “to carry 
out without delay the ameliorations and reforms required by local 
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needs in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security against the Circassians and the Kurds.^* 
This stipulation remained a dead letter, and the 
relations between the Armenians and the Mussulmans 
became worse than before, because the protection of the powers 
encour^ed in the oppress*^ nationality far-reaching political 
aspimtions, and the sultan regarded the political aspirationsAnd 
the intervention of the powers as dangerous for the integrity 
and independence of his empire. For some fifteen years the 
Armenians continued to hope for the efficacious intervention of 
their protectors, but when their patience became exhausted and 
the question seemed in danger of being forgotten, they deter- 
mined to bring it again to the front. Some of them confined 
themselves to agitating abroad, especially in England, in favour 
of the cause, whilst others made preparations for exciting an 
insurrectionary movement in Constantinople and Asia Mmor. 
These latter knew vety well that an insurrection could be sup- 
pressed by the Turkish government without much difficulty, 
but they hoped that the savage measures of repression ^hi^ 
the Turks were sure to employ might lead to the active inter- 
vention of Europe and ensure their liberation from Turkish rule, 
as the famous “atrocities ’’ of 1876 had led to the political 
emancipation of Bulgaria. In due course— 1895-1896— the ex- 
pected atrocities took place, in the form of wholesale massacres 
in Constantinople and various towns of Asia Minor, The sullan 
was subjected to diplomatic pressure and threatened with more 
efficient means of coercion. I n the diplomatic campaign England 
took the lead, and was warmly supported by Italy, bfft Germany, 
Austria and France showed themselves lukewarm, not to say 
indifferent, and Russia, departing from her traditional policy 
of protecting the Christians of Turkey, vetoed the employment 
of force for extracting concessions from the sultan. In these 
circumstances the Porte naturally confined itself to making a 
few reforms on paper, which were never carried out. Thus the 
last state of the Armenians was worse than the first, but the 
so-called European concert was maintained, and the danger of a 
great European war was averted. 

The next attempt to raise the Eastern Question was made by 
1 the Greeks. In 1896 a semi-secret society called the Ethnik6 
I Hetairia began a Panhellenic ^itation, and took 
advantage of one of the periodical insurrections in 
Creth to further its projects. In February 1897 Cretan 
revolutionary committee proclaimed the annexation of the island 
to the Hellenic kingdom, and a contingent of Greek regular 
troops landed near C^ea under the command of Colonel Vassos 
to take possession of the island id the name of King George. 
The powers, objecting to this arbitrary proceeding, immediately 
occupied Canea with a mixed force from the ships of war which 
were there at the time, and summoned the Greek government 
to withdraw its troops. The summons was disregarded, and the 
whole of the Greek army was mobilized on the frontier of Thessaly 
and Epirus. In consequence of a raid into Turkish territory 
the Porte declared war on the 17 th of April, and the short cam- 
paign ended in the defeat of the Greeks. The powers intervened 
to put an end to the hostilities, and after prolonged negotiations 
a peace was concluded by whicli Greece had to consent to a 
strategical rectification of frontier and to pay a war indemnity 
of £4,000,000. Thus a second time the European concert acted 
effectually in the interests of peace, but it did not stand the 
strain of the subsequent efforts to solve the Cretan Question. 
Finding the Turks less conciliatory after their military success, 
and being anxious to remaii^in otordial relations with the Porte, 
Germany withdrew from further co-operation with the powers, 
and Austria followed her example.’ They did not, however, 
offer any active opposition, and the question received a temporary 
solution by the appointment of Prince George, second son of the 
king of Greece, as high commissioner and governor-general of the 
island. (See Crete.) 

The conflicting desires of several of the powers to obtain 
colonial possessions in various parts of the world, and to forestall 
their competitors in the act of takmg possession, were bound 
to introduce complications in which England, as the greatest 
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of colonial powers, would generally be involved ; and as the 
unappropriated portions of the earth’s surface at the beginning 
period under discussion were to be found chiefly 
in Africa, it was in the Dark Continent that the 
conflicts of interests mostly took place. England’s chief com- 
petitors were France and Germaiiy. Her traditional policy, 
except in the south of the continent, where the conditions of 
soil and climate were favourable to European colonists, had 
been purely commercial. She had refrained from annexation of 
territory, as involving too much expenditure and responsibility, 
and confined her protection to the trading stations on the coast. 
When France came into the field this policy had to be abandoned. 
The policy of France was also commercial in a certain sense, 
but the methods she adopted were very different. She en- 
deavoured to bring linder her authority, by annexation or the 
establishment of protectorates, the largest possible extent of 
territory, in order to increase her trade by a system of differential 
tariffs; she encroached on the hinterland of British settle- 
ments, and endeavoured to direct artificially the native inland 
trade towards her own ports. A glance at the map of the African 
West Coast will suflfice to show the success with which this 
policy was carried out. When the British government awoke to 
the danger, all that could be done was to prevent further cn- 
croi^chments by likewise annexing territory. The result is shown 
in the article Africa : § 5. In her dealings with France about 
the partition of Africa, England was generally conciliatory, but 
she was alifrays inflexible in guarding carefully the two entrances 
to the Mediferranean. There was, therefore, a permanent danger 
of conflict in Egypt and Morocco. When England in 1882 con- 
sidered it necessary to suppress the Arabi insurrection, she in- 
vited France to co-operate, but the French government declined, 
and left the work to be done by England alone. England had no 
intention of occupying the country permanently, but she had to 
take precautions against the danger of French occupation after 
her withdrawal, and these precautions were embodied in an 
Anglo-Turkish convention signed at Constantinople in May 1887. 
France prevented the ratification of the convention by the sultan, 
with the result that the British occupation has been indefinitely 
prolonged. She still clung persistently, however, to the hope of 
obtaining a predominant position in the valley of the Nile, and 
she tried to effect her purpose by gaming a firm foothold on 
the upper course of the river. The effort which shb irihde in 
1898 to attain this end, by simultaneously despatching the 
Marchand mission from her Congo possessions and inciting the 
emperor Menelek of Abyssinia to send a force from the east to 
join hands with Major Marchand at Fashoda, wels defeated by the 
overthrow of the Khalifa Jind the British occupation of Khartum. 
For a few days the two nations seemed on the brink of war, but 
the French government, receiving no encouragement from St 
Petersburg, consented to withdraw the Marchand mission, and 
a convention was signed defining the respective spheres of 
influence of the two countries. 

In Morocco the rivalry between the two powers was less acute 
but not less persistent and troublesome. France aspired to 
incorporate the sultanate with her north African possessions, 
whilst England had commercial interests to defend and was 
firmly resolved to prevent France from getting unfettered 
possession of the southern coast of the Straits of Gibraltari 
As in Egypt, so in Morocco the dangers of conflict were averted, 
in 1904, by a general agreement, which enabled France to cany 
out in Morocco, as far as England was concerned, her policy of 
pacific penetration, but deban'id her from erecting fortifications 
in the vicinity* ‘of the straits. Germany thereafter strongly 
opposed French claims in Morocco, but after a period of great 
tension, and the holding of an ineffectual conference at Algeciras 
in 1906, an understanding was come to in 1909 (see Morocco : 
History). 

With Germany likewise, from 1880 onwards, England had some 
diplomatic difficulties regarding the partition erf Africa, but they 
never reached a very acute phase, and were ultimately settled 
b>' mutual concessions. By the arrangement of 1890, in whicih 
several of the outstanding questions were solved, Hdigoland 


was ceded to Germany in return for concessions in East Africa. 
A conflict of interests in the southern Pacific was amicably 
arranged by the Anglo-Gennan convention of April 1886, in 
which a line of demarcation was drawn between the respective 
spheres of influence in the islands to the north and east of the 
Australian continent, and by the convention of 1899, virtue 
of which Germany gained possession of Samoa and renounced in 
favour of England all pretensions to the 1'onga Archipelago. 

In Asia the tendencies of the European powers to territorial 
expansion, and their desire to secure new markets for their trade 
and industry, have affected from time to time their 
mutual relations. More than once England and Russia * ** 
have had disputes about the limits of their respective spheres of 
influence in central Asia, but the causes of friction have steadily 
diminished as the work of frontier delimitation has advanced. 
The important agreement of i872-'i873 was supplemented by 
the protocol of the 22nd of July 1887 and the Pamir dehmitation 
of 1895, so that the Russo- Afghan frontier, which is the dividing 
line ^tween the Russian and British spheres of influence, has 
now been carried right up to the frontier of the Chinese empire. 
The delimitation of the English and French spheres of influence 
in Asia has also progressed. In 1885 France endeavoured to ^t 
a footing on the Upper Irrawaddy, the hinterland of British 
Burma, and England replied in the following year by annexing 
the dominions of King Thabaw, including the Shan States 
as far east as the Mekong. Thereupon France pushed her Indo- 
Chinese frontier westwards, and in 1893 made an attack on the 
kingdom of Siam, which very nearly brought about a conflict 
with England. After prolonged negotiations an arrangement 
was reached and embodied in a formal treaty (Januar>^ 1896), 
which clearly foreshadows a future partition between the two 
powers, but guarantees the independence of the central portion 
of the kingdom, the Valley of the Mcnam, as a buffer-state. 
Farther north, in eastern China, the aggressive tendencies and 
mutual rivalries of the European powers have produced a problem 
of a much more complicated kind. Firstly Gennany , then Russia, 
next England, and finally France took portions of Chinese terri- 
tory, ^under the liiin disguise of long leases. They thereby 
excited in the Chinese population and government an intense 
anti-foreign feeling, which produced the Boxer movement and 
culminated in the attack on the foreign legations at Pekin in 
the summer of 1900. (See China : History.) 

In 1899-1901 the relations of the European powers were 
disturbed by the Boer War in South Africa. In nearly every 
country of Europe popular feeling was much excited against 
England, and in certain influential quarters the idea was enter- 
tained of utilizing this feeling fqr the formation of a coalition 
against the British empire ; but in view of the decided attitude 
assumed by the British government, and the loyal enthusiasm 
displayed by the colonies, no foreign government ventured to 
take initiative of intervention, and it came gradually to be 
recognized that no European state had any tangible interest in 
prolonging the independence and maladministration of the Boer 
republics. 

One permanent factor in the history of Europe after the war 
of 1870-71 was the constant increase of armaments by all the 
great powers, and the proportionate mcrease of taxation. The 
fact rnade such an impression on the young emperor of Russia, 
Nicholas II., that he invited the powers to consider whether 
the further increase of the burdens thereby imposed on the 
nations might not be arrested by mutual agreement ; and a con- 
ference for this purpose was convened at the Hague (May 18- 
July 29, 1899), but the desiraWe object in view was not attained. 
(See Arbitration, International.) (D. M. W.) 

» Though neither the first* Hague Conference nor the second, 
which met in 1907, did much to fulfil the expectations of those 
who hoped for the establishment of a system which 
should guarantee the world against the disasters of tb§P$oc 9 
war, they undoubtedly tended to create a strong public 
opinion in favour of peaceful methods in the solution of 
international problems which has not been without its effect. 
Any attempt to oxganize the concert of the powers must always 
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fail, as it failed in the early part of the 19th century, so long as the 
spirit of national and racial rivalry is stronger than the conscious- 
ness of common interests ; and the early years of the 20th century ‘ 
showed no diminution, but rather an accentuation of this rivalry. 
The court of arbitration established at the Hague early in 1901 
may deal effectively with questions as to wliich both parties desire 
a modus vivendi, and the pacific efforts of King Edwaud Vll., I 
which did so much to prevent misunderstandings likely to Wad to I 
war, resulted from 1903 onwards in a series of arbitration treaties 
between Great Britain and other powers which guaranteed the { 
Hague court an effective activity in sucli matters. But more | 
perilous issues, involving deep-seated antagonisms, have con- 
tinued to be dealt with by the methods of the old diplomacy 
backed by the armed force of the powers. How far the final 
solution of such problems has been helped or hindered by the 
general reluctance to draw the sword must for some time to come 
remain an open question. Certainly, during the early years of 
the aolh century, many causes of difference which a hundred 
years earlier would assuredly have led to war, were settled, or at 
least shelved, by diplomacy. Of these the questions of Crete, 
of Armenia, and of contested claims in Africa have already been 
mentioned. Other questions of general interest which might have 
led to war, Ixit which found a peaceful solution, were those of the 
separation of Norway and Sweden, and the rivalry of the powers 
in tlie northern seas. In October 1905 Sweden formally recog- 
nized the separate existence of Norway (see Norway : History 
and SwEDKN : History). On the 23rd of April 1908 were signed 
the “ Declarations ” ; the one, signed by the four Baltic littoral 
powers, recognized “ in principle ” the maintenance of the terri- 
torial status quo in that sea ; the other — to which Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Holland were the 
parties — sanctioned a similar principle in regard to the North 
Sea. These were followed, in June of the same year, by two 
agreements intended to apply the .same principles to the southern 
European waters, signed by France and Spain and Great Britain 
and Spain respectively. Another agreement, that signed between 
Russia and Great Britain in 3907 for the delimitation of their 
spheres of influence in Persia and the northern borders of the 
Indian empire, though having no direct relation to European 
affairs, exercised considerable influence upon them by heljffng 
to restore the international prestige of Russia, damaged by the 
disasters of the war witli Japan and the internal disturbances that 
followed. The new cordial understanding between the British 
and Russian governments was cemented by the meeting of King 
Edward VII. and the emperor Nicholas II. at Reval in June 1908, 
More perilous to European peace, however, than any of these 
issues was the perennial unresj; in Macedonia, which threatened 
ff0yiyst sooner or later to open up the whole Eastern Question 

of the once more in its acutest form. The situation was due 

BMten to the internecin^struggle of the rival Balkan races — 
Quntloa, Bulgarian, Servian — to secure the right to the 

reversion of territories not yet derelict. But behind these lesser 
issues loomed the great secular rivalries of the powers, and beyond 
these again the vast unknown forces of the Mahommedan world, 
ominously stirring. The very vastness of the perils involved in 
any attempt at a definitive settlement compelled the powers 
to accept a compromise which, it was hoped, would restore toler- 
able conditions in the wretched country. But the “ Miirzsteg 
programme,*^ concerted between the Austrian and Russian em- 
perors in 1903, and imposed upon the Porte by the diplomatic 
pressure of the great powers, did not produce the effects hoped 
for. The hideous tale of massacres of helpless villagers by 
organited GVeek bands, and of e<yially hideous, if less wholesale, 
reprisals by Bulgarian bands, grew rather than diminished, 
and reached its climax in the e^ly months of 1908. The 
usefulness of the new gendarmerie^ under European officers, 
whirfi was to have co-operated with the Ottoman authorities 
in the restoration of order, was from the outset crippled by the 
passive obstruction of the Turkish government. The sultan, 
mdeed, could hardly be blamed for watching with a certain 
cynical indifference the mutual slaughter of those “ Christians ” 
whose avowed ideal was the overthrow of Mahommedan rule, 
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nor could he be expected to desire the smooth working of a system 
against which he had prote^ed as a violation of his sovereign 
rights. In 1908 the powers were still united in bringing pressure 
to bear on the Porte to make the reforms effective ; but the 
proposal of Great Britain to follow the precedent of the Lebanon 
and commit the administiaiion of Macedonia to a Mussulman 
governor appointed by the sultan, but removable only by conjpnt 
of the powers, met with little favour^ either at Constantinople 
or among- the powers whose ulterior aims might have b^n 
hampered by such an arrangement. 

Such was the condition of affairs when in October 190S the 
revolution in Turkey altered the whole situation. Ihe easy and 
apparently complete victor/ of the Young Turks, and Ymittg 
the re-establishment without a struggle of the constitu- TurkUt 
tion which had been in abeyance since 1876, took the^volH^Joa, 
whole world by surprise, and not least those who 
believed themselves to be most intimately acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing in the Ottoman empire. The question of 
the Near East seemed in fair way of settlement by the action 
of conflicting races themselves, who in tlie enthu.siasm of new- 
found freedom appeared ready to forget their ancient internecine 
feuds and to fraternize on the common ground of constitutional 
liberty (see Turkey : History), By the European powers the 
proclamation of the constitution was received, at least out- 
wardly, with unanimous approval, general admiration b^fng 
expressed for tlic singular moderation and self-restraint shown 
by the Turkish leaders and people. Whatever view% however, 
may have been openly expressed, or secretly held^ as to the 
revolution so far as it affected the Ottoman empire itself, there 
could be no doubt that its effects on the general situation in 
Europe would be profound. These effects were not 
slow in revealing themselves. On the 5th of October 
I Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed himself king 
(f^ar) of the Bulgarians ; and two days later tlie emperor Francis 
Joseph issued a rescript announcing the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to the Habsburg monarchy (see Buj.garia : 

I History and Bosnia and Herzegovina : HisUtry). Whatever 
I cogent reasons there may have been for altering the status of 
these countries in view of the changed conditions in Turkey, 
there could be no doubt that the meth^ employed was a violation 
I of^the public law of Europe. By the declaration of London of 
187P, to which Austria-Hungary herself had been a prin,cipal 
party, it had been laid down tliat “ contracting powers, could 
only rid themselves of their treaty eng^ements by an under- 
standing with their co-signatories.” I'his solemn reaffirmation 
of a principle on which the wholes imposing structure of inter- 
I national law had, during the 19th century, been laboriously 
built up was now cynically violated. The other powers, con- 
fronted with the jaii accompli^ protested ; but the astute states- 
man who had staked his reputation as foreign minister of the 
T)ual Monarchy on the success of this coup had well gauged the 
character and force of the opposition he would have to meet. 
Baron vonAehrenthal, himself more Slavthan German, 
in spite of his name, had served a long aoprenticeship cW«/« 
in diplomacy at Belgrade and St Petersburg ; he knew 
how fully he could rely upon tiie weakness of Russia, 
and that if Russian Pan-Slav sentiment could be cowed, he need 
jfear nothing from the resentment of the Servians. He was strong, 
too, in the moral and— in case of need— the materiid support 
of Germany. With (krmany behiild her, Austria-Hungary ^d 
little to fear from the opposition of the powers of the triple 
entente, Great Britain, France Russia. This diagnosis of the 
situation was j ustified by th^ event. P’or months, indeed, Europe 
seemed on the verge of a general war. During the autumn the 
nationalist excitement in Servia and Montenegro rose to fever- 
heat, and Austria responded by mobilizing her forces on the 
frontiers and arming the Catholic Bosnians as a precaution against 
a rising of their Orthodox countrymen. Only the winter seemed 
to stand between Europe and a war bound to become general, 
and men looked forward with apprehension to the melting of the 
snows. It is too early as yet to write the history of the diplomatic 
activities by which this disaster was avoided. Their general 
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outline, however, is clear enough. The protests of Tuiicey at a 
violation of treaty rights, doubly resi^nted as likely to damage the 
prestige of the new constitutional regime, were sympathetically 
received by the powers of the triple entente. An international 
conference was at once suggested as the only proper authority 
for carrying out any modifications of the treaty of Berlin necessi- 
tatg^d by the new conditions in Turkey ; the right of Austria- 
Hungary to act on her ojvn initiative was strenuously denied ; 
Bulgarian independence and Prince Ferdinand’s title of ki^ were 
meantime refused recognition. In the assertion of these principles 
Great Britain, Russia and France were united. Germany, on the 
other hand, maintained an attitude of reserve, though diplomatic- 
ally “ correct ” ; she accepted the principle of a conference, 
but made her consent to its convocation conditional on that 
of her ally Austria-Hungary. But the latter refused to agree to 
any conference in wliic^^ the questions at issue should be re- 
opened; the most that she would accept was a conference 
summoned merely to register the fait accompli and to arrange 

compensations ” not territorial but financial. 

For a while it seemed as though Baron Aehrenthal’s ambition 
had overleaped itself. The reluctance of the Russian government, 
conscious of its military and political weakness, to 
CfOTTaea- take extreme measures seemed likely to be overborne 
AuMtrtMa by the Pan-Slav enthusiasm of the Russian people, 
yieierr. Austrian statesman’s policy to have placed 

him in an impasse from which it would be difficult to extricate 
himself, sai»‘e at an expense greater than that on which he had 
calculated. %At this point Germany, conscious throughout of 
holding the key to the situation, intervened with effect. Towards 
the end of March 1909 the German ambassador at St Petersburg, 
armed with an autograph letter from the emperor William II., 
had an interview with the tsar. What were the arguments he 
used is not known ; but the most powerful are supposed to have 
been the German forces which had been mobilized on the Polish 
frontier. In any case, the result was immediate and startling. 
Russia, without previous discussion with her sdlies, dissociated 
Jierself from the views she had hitherto held in common with 
them, and accepted the German-Austrian standpoint. All 
question of a conference was now at an end ; and all that the 
powers most friendly to Turkey could do was to persuade her to 
make the best of a bad bargain. The Ottoman govemmei^t, 
preoccupied with the internal questions which were to iasue m 
the abortive attempt at counter-revolution in April, was in no 
condition to resist friendly or unfriendly pressure. The prmciple 
of a money payment in compensation for the shadowy rights of 
the sultan over the lost provinces was accepted,^ and Bulgarian 
independence under King Ferdinand was recognized on the very 
eve of the new victory of the Young Turks which led to tlie 
deposition of Abd-ul-Hamid II. and the proclamation of Sultan 
Mahommed V. (see Turkey : History). 

The change made by these events in the territorial system of 
Europe was of little moment. A subject principality, long 
practically independent, became a sovereign state; 
itM moral. Almanack de Gotha was enriched with a new royal 
title ; the sentiment of the Bulgarian people was gratified by the 
restoration of their historic tsardom. Two provinces long 
annexed to the Habsburg monarchy de facto became so de jure, 
and the vision of a Serb empire with a free outlet to the sea,^ 
never very practicable, was finally dissolved. Of vastly greater 
importance were the moral and international issues involved. | 
The whole conception of an effective concert of Europe, or of the j 
World, based on the supposed #acred obligation of treaties and 
the validity of international law, ^as revved, suddenly and 
brutally, as the baseless fabric of a dream. The most momentous 
outcome of the international debates caused by Austria’s h^h- 
handed action was the complete triumph of Bismarck’s principle 
that treaties cease to be valid when the private interest of 
those who lie under them no longer reinforces the text.” Hence- 
forth, it was felt, no reaffirmati(*i of a principle of international 

^ The Austro-Turkish protocol had been sipned at Constantinople 
on the 5th of March ; it was now ratified by the Turkish parliament 
on the 5th of April. 


comity and law, so successfully violated, could serve to disguise 
the brutal truth that in questions between nations, in the long- 
run, might is right— that there is no middle term between the 
nalisd submission preached by Tolstoy and his disciples and 
Napoleon’s dictum that “ Pro^dence is *with the big battalions.” 
In Great Britain, especially, public opinion was quick to grasp 
this trufth. It was realized that it was the immense armed power 
of Gehnany that had made her the arbiter in a question vitally 
affecting the interests of all Europe. Germany alone emerged 
froni the crisis with prestige enormously enhanced ; for without 
her intervention Austria could not have resisted the pressure of 
the powers. The cry for disarmament, encouraged by the action 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s government, suddenly died 
down in England ; and the agitation in favour of an increased 
ship-building programme, that followed the revelation by the 
first lord of the admiralty (April 1909) of Germany’s accelerated 
activity in naval construction, showed that public opinion had 
been thoroughly awakened to the necessity of maintaining for 
Great Britain her maritime supremacy, on which not only her 
position in Europe but the existence of her over-sea empire 
depended. 

Bibliographical Note. — (i) Bibliographies. — Listsof the principal 
works on the histoiy of the various European countries, and of their 
main sources, arc given in the bibliographies attached to the separate 
articles (see also those appended to the articles Papacy ; Church 
History ; Diplomacy ; Crusades ; Feudalism, &c.). For the 
sources of the medieval history of Europe see Uiysse Chevalier’s 
monumental Rt^pertoire d$s sources historiques du moyen age ; B%o- 
Bibtiographie (Paris, 1877, &c.), which with certain limitations 
(notably as regards tlie Slav, Hungarian and Scandinavian countries) 
gives references to published documents for all names of people, 
however obscure, occurring in medieval history. In 1894 M. 
Chevalier began the publication of a second series of his Ripertmre^ 
under the somewhat misleading title of Topo^ Bibliographies intended 
as a compendious guide to the places, institutions, &c., of the middle 
ages ; though very useful, this is by no meaUvS so complete as the 
Bio-Bihliographie. August Potthast’s Bibliotheca historica medii 
aevi (2nd ed., Berlin, 1895-1896) gives a complete catalogue of all 
the annals, chronicles and other historical works which appeared in 
Europe between the years 375 and 1500 and have since been printed, 
with short notes on their value and .significance, and references to 
critical works upon them. See also the article Record. For 
authorities on tlie history of Europe from the end of the 15th to the 
i9tii centuries inclusive the excellent bibliographies appended to 
the volumes of the Cambridge Modern History are invaluable. 

(2) Works. — Of general works the most important are the Histoire 
ginirale du sMe d nos joursy publishea under the direction of 
E. Lavisse gnd.A. Rambaud (Pans, 1894, &c.), in 12 vols., covering 
the period from the 4th to the end of the 19th century : Leopold 
von Ranke’s Weltgeschiohte (Leipzig, 1881, &c.Lin 9 vols., covering 
(i.) the oldest group of nations and the Greeks; (ii.) the Roman 
Republic ; (iii.) the ancient Roman Empire; (iv.) tlie East Roman 
empire and the origin of the Romano-German kingdoms; (v.) the 
Arab world-power and the empire of*Charlemagne ; (vi.) dissolution 
of the Carolingian and foundation of the German empire ; (vii.) 
zenith and decay of the German empire; the hierarchy under 
Gregory VII. ; (viii.) crusades and world-power (12th and 

13th centuries) ; (ix.) period of transition to the modem world (14th 
and 15th centuries). To this may be added Ranke’s works on .special 
periods : e.g. Die FUrsten und Volker von SUd Europa im jbien und 
i^ten Jahrkundert (2nd cd., Leipzig, 1^37-1839) ; Geschichten dev 
romanischen und germanischen y biker, 1494-1514 (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1874, Eng. trans. 1887). In English the most important general 
work is the Cambridge Modern History (1903, &c.), produced by the 
collaboration of English and foreign .scholars, and covering the 
ground from the end of the 15th to the 19th centuiy inclu.sive. 
The Historians' History of the World, edited by Dr H. Smith Williams 
(1908), is a compilation from the works of eminent historians of all 
ages, and the value of its various parts is therefore that of the 
historians re^onsiblc for them. Its cliicf merit is that it makes 
accessible to English readers many foreign or obscure sources which 
would otherwise have remained closed to the general reader. It 
also contains essays by notable ^odem scholars on the principal 
epochs and tendencies of the world's history, the texts of a certain 
nilmber of treaties, &c., not included as yet in other collections, and 
cofnprehensive bibliographiesji On a less ambitious scale are the 
volumes of the “Periods of European History ” series (London, 1893, 
&c.) : Per. I. The Dark Ages, 476-918, by C. W. C. Oman (1893) ; 
Per. II. The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273, by T. F. Tout (1898) ; 
Per. III. The Close of the Middle Ages, 1373-1494, by R. Lodge {190H I 
Europe in the 16th Century, 1494-1508, by A. H, Johnson (1897) > 
The Ascendancy of France,'hy H. O. Wakeman (1894) ; The Balance 
of Power, by A. Hassal (1896) ; Revolutionary Europe, by H. Morse 
Stephens {1893); Modern Europe, by W. Alison Phiffips 
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5th ed., 1908). See also T. H. Dyer, History of Modern Europe from 
the faU of Constantinople ^ revised and continued to the end of the 
19th century by A. Ha^ (6 vols., London, 1901). Besides the 
above may be mentioned, for European history since the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, A. Sorcl, U Europe et la Rivolution Fran- 
faise {7 vols., Paris, 188^ &c.), a work of first-class importance ; 
A. Stem, Geschichte Europas seit aen Wiener Vertrdgen von 1815 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1894, &c.), based on the study of mijph new 
material, still in progress (1908); C. Seignobos, Histoire politique 
de VEurope contemporaine (Paris, 1897), a valuable text-book with 
copious bibliography (Eng. trans., London, 1901) ; C. M. Andrews, 
Historical development of Europe^ 2 vols. (New York, 1896-1898). 

(3) Published Documents the vast mass of published sources 
reference must be made to the bibliographies mentioned above. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these represent but a 
fraction of the unpublished material, and that the great development 
of original research is constantly revealing fresh sources, throwing 
new light on old problems, and not seldom upsetting conclusions long 
established as final. For these latest developments of scholarship 
the numerous historical and archaeological reviews published in 
various countries should be consulted : e.g. The English Historical 
Review (London) ; The Scottish Hist, Rev. (Glasgow) ; The American 
Hist. Rev. (London and New York) ; the Revue historique (Paris) ; 
the Historische Zeitschrift (Munich). The most notable collections 
of treaties are J . Dumont's Corps diplomatique^ covering the period 
from A.D. 800 to 1731 (Amsterdam and tne Hague, 1726-1731) ; 
F. G. dc Martens and his continuators, Recueil des traitis, &c. 
(1791, &c.), covering witli its supplements the period from 1494 to 
1874 ; F. (T. T.) de Martens, Recueil des traiUs concluspar la Russiet 
d'C. (14 vols., St T'etersburg, 1874, &c.) ; A. and J. de Clercq, Recueil 
des traitis de la France (Paris, 1864; new ed., 1880, &c.); L. Neu- 
mann, Recueil des traiUs conclus par I'Autriche (from 1763), (6 vols., 
Leipzig, 1855) ; new scries, by L. Neumann and A. de Plason 
(16 vols., Vienna, 1877-1903) ; Osterrcichische Staatsvertrdge (vol. i. 
England^ 1 526-1 ^748), published by the Commission ior the modem 
history of Austria (Innsbruck, 1907), with valuable introductory 
notes ; British and Foreign State Papers (from the termination of 
the war in 1814), compiled at the Foreign Oftice by the Librarian 
and Keeper of the Papers (London, 1819, &c.) ; Sir E. Hertslct, 
The Map of Europe by Treaty (from 1814), (4 vols., London, 1875- 
1891). See the article Treaties. (W. A. P.) 

EUROPIUM, a metallic chemical element, symbol Eu, atomic 
weight 152*0 ( 0 »i 6 ). The oxide EugOg occurs in very small 
quantity in the minerals of the rare earths, and was first obtained 
in 1896 by E. A. Demar^ay from Lecoq de Boisbaudran’s 
samarium ; G. Urbain and H. Lacombe in 1904 obtained the 
pure salts by fractional crystallization of the nitric acid solutidn 
with magnesium nitrate in the presence of bismuth nitrate. 
The salts have a faint pink colour, and show a faint absorption 
spectrum ; the spark spectrum is brilliant and well characterized. 

EURYDICE (EupvStKT;), in Greek mythology, the wife of 
Orpheus She was the daughter of Nereus and Doris, 

and died from the bite of a serpent when fleeing from Aristaeus, 
who wished to offer her violence (Virgil, Georgies, iv. 454-527 # 
Ovid, Metam. x. 1 ff.). * 

EURYMEDON, one of the Athenian generals during the 
Peloponnesian War. In 428 b.c. he was sent by the Athenians to 
intercept the Peloponnesian fleet which was on the way to attack 
(iorcyra. On his arrival, finding that Nicostratus with a small 
squadron from Naqpactus had already placed the island in 
security, he took the command of the combined fleet, which, 
owing to the absence of the enemy, had no chance of distinguish- 
ing itself. In the following summer, in joint command of the 
land forces, he ravaged the district of Tanagra ; and in 425 he 
was appointed, with Sophocles, the son of Sostratides, to the 
command of an expedition destined for Sicily. Having touched 
at Corcyra on the way, in order to assist the democratic party 
against the oligarchical exiles, but without taking any steps to 
prevent the massacre of the latter, Eurymedon proceeded to 
Sicily. Immediately after his Mval a pacification was con- 
cluded by Hcrmocrates, to which Eurymedon and Sophocles 
were induced to agree. The terms 0^ the pacification did not, 
however, satisfy the Athenians, who attributed its conclusion 
to bribery ; two of the chief agents in the negotiations were 
banished, while Eurymedon was sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
In 414 Eur3nnedon, who had been sent with Demosthenes to 
reinforce the Athenians at the siege of Syra^se, was defeated and 
slain before reaching land (Thucydides iii., iv., vii.; Diod. Sic. 
xiii, 8, II, 13). 
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EU8DEH, LAURENCE (1688-1730), English poet, son of the 
Rev. Laurence Eusden, reetor of Spofforth, Yorkshire, was 
baptized on the 6th of September 1688. He was educated at St 
Peter’s school, York, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
became a minor fellow of his college in 1711, and in the next yew 
was admitted to a full fellowifliip. He was made poet laureate in 
1718 by the lord chancellor, the duke of Newcastle, as a reward 
for a flattering poem on his marriage. He was rector of Coningsby , 
Lincolnshire, where he died on the 27th of September 1730. His 
name is less remembered by his translations and gratulatory 
poems than by the numerous satirical allusipns of Pope, e,g. 

** Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise; 

He sleeps among the dull of ancient days.'’^ 

Dunciad, bk. i. 11. 293-294. 

EUSEBIUS (Gr. from pious, cf. the Latin 

name Pius), a name borne by a large number of bishops and 
others in the early ages of the Christian Church. Of these the 
most important are separately noticed below. No less than 25 
saints of this name (sometimes corrupted into Eusoge, Euipge, 
Usoge, Usuge, Uruge and St Sebis) arc venerated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, of whom 23 are included in the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum ; many are obscure martyrs, monks or anchorites, 
but two deserve at least a passing notice. 

Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli (d. 371), is notable, not only as a 
stout opponent of Arianism, but also as having been, with^St 
Augustine, the first Western bishop to unite with his clergy in 
adopting a strict monastic life aher the Eastern model (see 
Ambrose, Ep. 6 j ad VerceUenses, § 66). The legend that he was 
stoned to death by the Arians was probably invented for the 
edification of the Orthodox. 

Eusebius, bishop of Samosata (d. 380), played a considerable 
part in the later stages of the Arian controversy in the East. 
He is first mentioned among the Homoean and Homoeusian 
bishops who in 363 accepted the Homousian formula at the synod 
of Antioch presided over by Meletius, with whose views he seems 
to have identified himself (see Meletius of Antioch). Accord- 
ing to Theodoret (5, 4, 8) he was killed at Doliche in Syria, 
where he had gone to consecrate a bishop, by a stone cast by an 
Arian woman. He thus became a martyr, and found a place in 
the Catholic calendar (see the article by Loofs in Herzog- 
Hapek, Realencykl., ed. 1898, v. p. 620). 

Eusebius of Laodicea, though not included amoi^ the saints, 
was noted for his saintly life. He was an Alexandria by birth, 
and gained so great a reputation for his self-denial and charity 
that when in 262 the city was besieged by the troops of the 
emperor Gallienus he obtained permission, together with Ana^- 
tolius, from their commander Theodbtus, to lead out the non- 
combatants, whom he tended ^Mike a father and physician.” 
He went with Anatolius to Syria, and took part in the controversy 
against Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch. He became bishop 
of Laodicea, probably in the following year (263), and died some 
time before 268. His friend Anatolius succeeded him as bishop 
in the latter year (see the article by E. Hennecke in Herzog- 
Hauck, v. 619). 

EUSEBIUS, bishop of Rome for four months under the emperor 
Maxentius, in 309 or 310. The Christians in Rome, divid^ on 
the question of the reconciliation of apostates, on which Eusebius 
h^ld the milder view, brought forward a competitor, Heraclius. 
Both competitors were expelled by the emperor, Eusebius dying 
in exile in Sicily. He was buried in the cemetery of St Calixtus 
at Rome ; and the extant epitaph, in eight hexameter lines, . 
set up here by his successor Damasus, contains all the information 
there is about his life. ’ •• 

EUSEBIUS [of Caesarea] (c. 26o><;. 340), ecclesiastical 
historian, who called himself Eusebius PamphUi, because of 
his devotion to his friend and teacher Pamphilus, was bomf 
probably in Palestine between a.d. 260 and 265, and died as 
bishop of Caesarea in the year 339 or 340. We know little of his 
youth beyond the fact that he became associated at an early day 
with Pamphilus, presbyter of the Church of Caesarea, and 
founder of a theological school there (see Hist Ecd, vii. 32). 
Pamphilus gathered about him a circle of earnest students who 
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devoted themselves especially to the study dfithe Bible and .the 
trnnscription of codices^ and aiteo to the defence and 

spread of the writings of Origen, whom they regarded as their 
master. Pamphilus had a magnificent library^ which Eusebius 
made diligent use of ^ and a catalogue of which he published in 
his lost Life of Pamphilus (Hist vi. ^), In the course of 
thok Diocletian persecution^ which broke out in 303, Pamphilus 
was imprboned for two ^ears> and finally suffered martyrdom. 
During the time of his imprisonment (307-309) Eusebius dis^ 
tingu^ed himself by assiduous devotion to his friend, and 
assisted him in the preparation of an apology for Origen's 
teaching (liisL Led, vi. 33), the first book of which survives in 
^the Latin of Rufinus (printed in Routh’s Reliquiae sacrae, iv. 
339 sq., and in LommatzSch’s edition of Origen’s Works, xxiv. 
p. 393 sq.). After tHeilqath of Pamphilus Eusebius wMidrew to 
Tyre,aind later, while thie Diocletian persecution was still raging, 
went to Egypt, where beseems to have been imprisoned, but soon 
released. He became bishop of Caesarea between 313 and 315, 
and remained such until his death. The patriarchate of Antioch 
was offered him in 331, but declined {Vita Comtaniini^ hi. 59 sq.). 

Eusebius was a very important figure in the churcli of his day. 
He was not a great theologian nor a profound thinker, hut he 
was the most learned man of his age, and stood high in favour 
with the emperor Constantine. At the council of Nicaea in 325 
he* took a prominent part, occupying a seat at the emperor’s 
right hand, and Ijemg appointed to deliver the panegyrical 
oration intiis honour. He was the leader of the large middle party 
of Moderafcs at the council, and submitted the first draft of the 
creed which was afterwards adopted with important changes 
and additions. In the beginning he was the most influential 
man present, but was finally forced to yield to the Alexandrian 
party, and to vote for a creed which completely repudiated the 
position of the Arians, with whom he had himself been hitherto 
more in sympathy than with the Alexandrians. He was placed 
m a difficult predicament by the action of the council, and his 
letter to the Caesarean church explaining his conduct is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive (see Socrates, Hist, Ecd, 
i. 8, and cf. McGiffert’s translation of Eusebius^ History ^ 

p, 15 sq.). To understand his conduct, it is necessary to look 
briefly at his theological position. By many he has been called 
an Arian, by many his orthodoxy has been defended. The trpth 
is, three stages are to be distinguished in his theological develop- 
ment The first preceded the outbreak* of the Arian controversy, 
when, as might be expected in a follower of Origen, his interest 
wds anti-Sabellian and his Emphasis chiefly upon the sub- 
erdinaliion of the Son of God. In his works written during this 
period (for instance, the Pifoeparaiio evangelica and Demmstratio 
evaMgeliaa), as in the works of Origen himself and other ante- 
Nicene fathers, expresfliions occur looking in the direction of 
Arianism, and others looking in the opposite direction. The 
second stage began with the outbreak of the controversy in 318, 
aiid oontinoed until the Nicene Council. During this period he 
took ^e side of Arius in the dispute with. Alexander of Alexandria, 
and accepted what he understood to be the pasitioa of Arius 
and his si^porters, who> as he sup|K)sed, taught both tho divinity 
and subordination of the Son. It was natur^ that he should take 
this' side, for in his traditional fear of Sabellianism, in which he 
was one with the followers ef* Origen in general, he found it 
difficult to approve the position of Alexander, who seemed to be 
doing awdy akogether with the subordination of the Son. And, 
morfi)Ver, he believed that Alexander was misrepresenting the 
teaching of Arius and doing Jim grjeat injustice (ci, his letters to 
Alexander and-Euphration preserved in the proceedings of the 
second council of Nicaea, ‘‘Act. vi. tom. 5 : see Manwfl^CWii^a, 
xui. 316 sq. ; English translation in McGiffert, op. cii: p. 70). 
Meanwhile at the council of Nicaea he seems to have discovered 
the Alexandrians were right in claiming that Arkn was 
catfryi^ his subordinationism safar as to deny all real divimty 
to CwBt. To this length Eu^lbfus himself was unwilling to go, 
aiid> s% 'OMmAced that he had misuxiderstood Arius, and that 
the teaehibg of the latter was imperilling the historic belief in 
the divinity of Christ, ho gave his support to the opposition, 


and voted for tlxe Nicene Creed, in which the teachings of the 
Arians were repudiated. From this time on he was a supporter 
of Nicene orthodoxy over against Arjanism (cf., e.g., his Contra 
MarceUum, De ecdesiastica theolagia, and Theophania), But he 
never felt in sympathy with the extreme views of the Athanasian 
party, for they seemed to him to savour of Sabellianism, which 
always* remained his chief dread (cf. his two works against 
Marchllus of AnCyra). His personal friends, moreover, were 
pracipally amoixg the Arians, and he was more closely identified 
with them than with the supporters of Athanasius. But he was 
always a tnan of peace, and while commonly counted one of tlie 
opponents of Ath^asius, he did, not take a place of leadership 
among them as his position and standing would liave justified 
him in doing, and Athanasius never spoke of him with bitterness 
as he did of other prominent men h, the party. (For a fuller 
description of the development of Eusebius’ Chrjstology and of 
his attitude throughout the Arian controversy, see McGiffert, 
op. at. p. II sq.) 

Eusebius was one of the most voluminous writers of antiquity, 
and his labours covered almost every field of theological learning, 
if we look jin his works for brilliancy and originality we shall be 
disappointed. He was not a creative genius like Origen or 
Augustine. His claim to greatness rests upon his vast erudition 
and his sound judgment. Nearly all his works possess genuine 
and solid merits which raise them above the commonplace, and 
many of them still remain valuable. His exegesis is superior to 
that of most of his contemporaries, and his apologetic is marked 
by fairness of statement, breadth of treatment, and an instinctive 
appreciation of the difference between important and unimportant 
points. His style, it is true, is involved and obscure, often 
rambling and incoherent. This quality is due in large part to the 
desultoiy character of his thinking. He did not always clearly 
define his theme before beginning to write, and he failed to subject 
what he produced to a careful revision. Ideas of all sorts poured 
in upon him while he was writing, and he was not always able to 
resist the temptation to insert them whether pertinent or not. 
His great learning is evident everywhere, but he is often its slave 
rathqr than its master. It is as an historian that he is best 
known, and to his History of the Christian Church he owes his 
fafine and his familiar title “ The Father of Church History.^* 
This work, which was published in its final form in ten books in 
324 or early in 325, is the most important ecclesiastical history 
produced * w ancient times. The reasons leading to the great 
undertaking, in which Eusebius had no predecessors, were in 
part historical, in part apologetic. He believed that he was 
living at the beginning of a new age, and he felt that it was a 
fitting time, when the dM order of things was passing away, to 
put on record for the benefit of posterity the great events which 
had occurred during the generations that were past. He thus 
wrote, as any historian might, for tl^e information and instruction 
of his readers, and yet he had all the time an apologetic purpose, 
to exhibit to the world the history of Christianity as a proof of 
its divine origin and efficacy. Ifis plan is stated at the very 
beginning of the work : — 

It is my purpose to write an account of the successions of the 
holy Apostles us well as of the times which have elapsed from the 
day of our .Saviour to ©ur own ; to relate how many and important 
events arc said to have occurred in the history of thn church ; and 
to mention those who have Bovemed and presided qvqj the church 
in the iijoSt prominent parishes, and those who in each generation 
have proclaimed the divine word either orally or in writing. It is 
my purpose also to give the names and number and timea of those 
who throu^ love of innovation hp,ve run into the greatest erron,, 
and proclaiming themselves discoverers of knowledge, falsely sij 
callea, have like fierce wolves cnmerciluHy devastated the flock ot 
Christ. ■ It is my intention, moreover; to reconrtt the misfortunes 
yfihich imniiediately came on tlie whole Jewish nation in consequence 
oi their plots agamat our SaViour, and to record the ways and times 
in which the divine wprd has been attacked by the Gentiles, and Ui 
describe the character of those who at various periods have contendt'd 
for it in the face of blood and tortures, as woW as the confessions 
which halve been made inicmr own day, and the gitaciotrs and kindly 
succour which our Saviour has accorded ithenv aU.’’ 

The value of the wovk does not lief in its literary merit, but in 
the wealth of the materials which it furnishes for a knowledge 
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of the early church. Many prominent figures of the first three 
centuries arc known to us only from its pages. Many fragments, 
priceless on account of the light which they shed upon movements 
of far-reaching consequence, have been preserved in it alone. 
Eusebius often fails to a^preciate^e significance of the events 
which he records ; in many cases he draws unwarranted con- 
clusions from the given premises ; he sometimes misintfeQ)rets 
his documents and misunderstands men and movements ; but 
usually he presents us with the material upon which to form 
our own judgment* and if wc differ with him we must at the same 
time^thank him for the data that enable us independently to 
reach o^er results. But the work is not merely a thesaurus, 
it is a history in a true sense, and it lias an intrinsic value of its 
own, independent of its quotations from other works. Eusebius 
possessed extensive sources of knowledge no longer accessible 
to us. The number of books referred to as read is enormous. 
He also had access to the archives of state, and gathered from 
them information beyond the reach of most. But the value of 
his work is due, not simply to the sources employed, but also to 
the use made of them. Upon this matter there has been, it is 
true, some diversity of opinion among modern scholars, but it is 
now generally admitted, and can be abundantly shown, that he 
was not only diligent in gathering material, but also far more 
thorough-going than most writers of antiquity in discriminating 
between trustworthy and untrustworthy reports, frank in ac- 
knowledging his ignorance, scrupulous in indicating his authorities 
in doubtful cases, less credulous than most of his contemporaries, 
and unfailingly honest. His principal faults are his carelessness 
and inaccuracy in matters of chronology, his lack of artistic 
skill in the presentation of his material, lus desultory method of 
treatment, and liis failure to look below the surface and grasp the 
real significance and vital connexion of events. He commonly 
regards an occurrence as sufficiently accounted for when it is 
ascribed to the activity of God or of Satan. But in spite of its 
defects the Church History is a monumental work, which need only 
be compared with its continuations by Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, Rufinus and others, to be appreciated at its true 
worth. • 

In addition to the Church History we have from Eusebius' 
a Chronicle in two books (c. 303 ; later continued down to 325), the 
first containing an epitome of universal history, the second chrono- 
logical tables exhibiting in parallel columns the royal succession in 
diflerent nations, and accom])anied by notes marking the dates of 
historiciil events. A revised edition of the second book with a 
conttniiation down to his own day was published in Latin by St 
}«rome, and this, together with some, fragments of the original Greek, 
was our only source for a knowledge of the Chronicle until the 
discovery of an Armenian version of the whole work, which was 
published by Auchcr in 1818 (Lann translation in Schoene’s edition), 
and of two S^ac versions published in T.atin translation respectively 
in t866 (by Koediger in Schoone’s edition) and in 1884 (by Siegfried 
and Gelzcr). Other historical*works still extant are the Martyrs of 
Palestine and the Life of Constantine, The former is an account of 
martyrdoms occurring in Palestine during the years 303 to 310, of 
most of which Eusebius himself was an eye-witness. The work 
exists in a longer and a shorter recension, the former in a Syriac 
\ crsion (published with English translation by Cureton, 1861), the 
latter in tlic original Greek attached to the Church History in most 
MSS. (printed with the History in the various editions). The Life 
of Constantine^ in four books, published after the death of the 
emperor, which occurred in 337, is a panegyric rather than a sober 
history, but contains much valuable material. Of Eusebius' apolo- 
getic works we still Imve tlie Contra Hierocletn,, Praeptratio evan^slicUf 
Demonstratio evangelical and Theophania. The first is a rraly to 
a lost work against the Christians written by Hierocles, a Roman 
governor and contemporary of Eusebius. The second and third, 
taken together arc the most elaborate and important apologetic 
work o£ the early church. , The former, in, fifteen books, aims to show 
that the Christians are justified in accepting the sacred writinp of 
the Hebrews, and in rejecting the religion and philosophy of thb 
(treeks. The htter, in twenty books, df which only the first ten arW 
fragments of the fifteenth are extant, endeavours to prove from the 
Hebrew Scriptures th(?ra8elve.s th^t tfie Christians arc right in gmng 
beyond the Jews and, adopting new principles and practices. The 
fonner is thus a preparation for the latter, and the two together 
cpnstittitc a defence of Christianity against all the world, heathen 
as well as Jews. In grandeur of conception, comprehensiveness of 
treatment, and breadth of learning, this apology surpasses othe 
similar works of antiquity. The Praeparatio is also valuable because 
of its large number of quotations from classical literature, many of 


them otherwise unknown to us. The Theophania^ though we haye 
many fragments of the original Greek, is extant as a wheue only in a 
• Syriac version first published by Lee in 1842. Its subject is the 
manifestation of God in the in-'amation of the Word, and it aims to 
give with an apologetic purpose a brief ejqiosition of thg divine 
authority and influence of "Christianity. Of Eusebius’ dogmatic 
and polemic writings, we stillihave two works against his contem- 
porary, Marcellus, bishop of Aucyra, the one known as Contra 
Marcellum, the otfier as De tkeologia eccksiasiica. The former 4 nd 
briefer aims simply to expose the errors of^arcellus, whom Eusebius 
accuses of Sabcllianism, the latter to refute them. V/e also have 
parts of a General Introduction (TI KaBbXeo aroixsKhdys tlaaywytf), 
which consisted of ton books (the sixth to the pintli iwoks and a 
few other fragments still extant), under tlie, title of PropheticaJf 
Extracts {llpo^irriKal eKXoyal), Although this formed part of a 
larger work it was complete in itself and circulated separately. It 
contains prophetical passages from the Old Testament’ rclat^ to* 
the person and work of Christ, accompanied 4 )y explanatory note$, 
Of Biblical and exegetical works wc have a considerable part 9I 
Eusebius’ Commentaries on the Psalms and on Isaiah, which arc 
monuments of learning, industry and critical acumen, though 
marred by the use of the allegorical method characteristic of the 
school of Origen ; also a work on the names of places mentioned in 
Scripture, or the OnomasUcun, the only one extant of a number of 
writings on Old Testament tojiography ; and an epitome and some 
fragments of a work in two parts on Gospel Questions and Solutions* 
the first part dealing with the genealogies of Christ given in Matthew 
and Luke, the second with the apparent discrepancies between the 
various go.spel accounts of the resurrection. Other important u'orks 
which have perished wholly or in large part, and some orations rnid, 
minor writings still extant, it is not necessary to refer to more 
particularly. (See Prewschen's list in Hamack's Alt-chrisHicho 
Litter aturgeschichtCy i. 2, p. 55 sq. Prcuschen gives t^|;iirty-eight 
titles, besides orations and letters, but it is doubtful w^^etlier all of 
the Commentaries mentioned really existed.) 

Bibliography. The only edition of Eusebius’ extant works 
which can lay claim even to relative completeness is that of Migne 
{PaMogia graecciy tom. xix.-xxiv.). The publication of a ixew 
critical edition was begun in 1902 in the Berlin .\cademy’s Greek 
Fathers {Die grieihisrhen christlicheu Schriftsteller der evsten drei 
jehrhunderte, T.eipzig). Many of Eusebius’ works have been 
published se^iarately. Thus the Church History, first by Stephanus 
(Paris, 1554) ; by Volesius witli copious notes, together witli tho 
Life of Constantine, the Oration in Praise of Constantine, and the 
Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, ike. (best edition that of 
Reading (Cambridge, 1720), in three volumes, folio) ; by HeiniChen 
(1827, second edition iHOS-iByo in thi'ee volumes, a very ujwful 
edition, containing also the Life of Constantine and the Oration in 
Praise of Constantine, with elaborate notes); by Burton (1838; a 
handy remrint in a single volume Iry Bright, t88x), and by many 
otliers. The most recent and best edition is that of Schwartz in the 
Berlitl Academy's Greek Fathers, of which the first hal|f ba 9 bippi^Cfd, 
accompanied by the Latin version of Rulmus edited by Mommsen. 
The history w'as early put into Syriac (edited by Bedjan, Leipzig, 
1897 ; also by Wright, McLean and Mepc,^ London, 1898), Annenian 
(edited by Djarian, Venice, 1877), and I^tin, and has been translated 
into many modern kmguagos, the latent English version being 
of McGifiert, in the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second aeries, 
volume i. (New York, 1890). Of the Chronicle, the best edition 
is by Schoene in two volumes (Berlin, 186^-1875). The Life of 
Constantine and the Oration in Praise of Constantine are pubfished 
l)y Valesius, Heinichen and others in their editions oi the Churoh 
History, also in the first volume of the Berlin A(^cmy’s editfoa 
(ed. by Heikel), and an Englisli translation by Richardson ip; the 
volume containing McGifiert’s translation of the Church Hirtonr. 
Gaisforcl published the Proph^oal Extracts (Oxford, 1842), the- 
Praeparam evangelica (1843), the Demonstratio evangeiica (1852)* 
and the works against Hierocles and Marcellus (1852) ; and /t^ 
works against Marcellus have appeared in the edition of the Berlin 
Academy (vol. iv.). The OnomasHcon has been published frequently, 
among others by Lagarde (Gfittingen, i8w ; znd'ed., 1887), and is 
contained in the edition of the ;^rlin Academy (voL iil). 'Ths 
Theophania was first published by Lee (Syriac version, 1842 ; English 
translation, 1843). A German translation of the Syriac version, with 
the extant fragments of the original Greek, is given in the edition 
of the Berlin Academy (vol. iii.). 

Acacius, the pupil of Eusebius Ond his successor in the see tA 
Caesarea, wrote a life of him Which is unfortunately lost His own 
writings contain little biographical material, but we get mformation 
from Athanasius, Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret^ 

J erome’s De vir. ill. , and Photius. Among the many modto Accounts 
m church histories, histories of Christian literature, encyclopaedia^ 
&c., may be mentioned a monograph by Stein, Kusebinis Bischof von 
Caesarea [Wurzburg, 1859), meagre but useful as far as it go^; 
the magnificent article liy Lightfoot in the Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ; the account by MtGifiert in his translation of fhe Church 
History; Erwin Preuschen’s article iin Herzog-Hauck, ReakneyMop. 
(3rd ed., 1898) ; the treatment of tlio Chronology of. Eusobiu^* 
writes in. Harnack’s Alt ■‘j:krisUiche LiUeraturgeschichtc, h. ,2> 
p. ioo sq. ; and Bardenhewer's Patrotogie, p. 2260 f. The many 
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roecial diiicuftsions of Eusebius' separate works, particularly of his 
Chufch Hisiofy^ and of his character as an historian, cannot be 
referred to here. Elaborate bibliographies will be found in McGiffert's 
translation, and in Preuschen’s article in Herzog-Hauck. (A. C. McG.) 

EUSEBIUS [of Emesa] (d. c. 360), a learned ecclesiastic of the 
Greek churchy was born at Edessa about the beginning of the 
4tl^ century. After receiving his early education in his native 
town, he studied theolo^ at Caesarea and Antioch and philo- 
sophy and science at j^exandria. Among his teachers were 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Patrophilus of Scythopolis. The 
reputation he acquired for learning and eloquence led to his being 
offered the see of Alexandria in succession to the deposed Athan- 
asius at the beginning of 339, but he declined, and the council 
(of Antioch) chose Gregory of Cappadocia, “ a fitter agent for 
the rough work to* be done.” Eusebius accepted the small 
bishopric of Emesa (the modern Homs) in Phoenicia, but his 
powers as mathematician and astronomer led his flock to accuse 
him of practising sorcery^ and he had to Hee to Laodicea. A 
reconciliation was effected by the patriarch of Antiocii, but 
tradition says that Eusebius finally resigned his charge and lived 
a studious life in Antioch. His fame as an astrologer commended 
him to the notice of the emperor Constantins II., with whom he 
became a great favourite, accompanying him on many of his 
expeditions. The theological sympathies of Eusebius were with 
tht semi-Arian party, but his interest in the controversy was 
not strong. His life was written by his friend George of Laodicea. 
He was a»man of extraordinary learning, great eloquence and 
considerable intellectual power, but of his numerous writings 
only a few fragments are now in existence. 

Sec Migne, Patrol, Grace, vol. Ixxxvi. 

EUSEBIUS [of Myndus], Greek philosopher, a distinguished 
Neoplatonist and pupil of Aedesius who lived in the time of 
Julian, and who is described by Eunapius as one of the ” Golden 
Chain ” of Neoplatonism. He ventured to criticize the magical 
and theurgic side of the doctrine, and exasperated the emperor, 
who preferred the mysticism of Maximus and Chrysanthius. 
He devoted himself principally to logic. Stobaeus in the Sermoms 
collected a number of ethical dicta of one Eusebius, who may 
perhaps be identical with the Neoplatonist. 

The fragments have been collected by Mullach in his Fragmenta 
Phil. Grace. f and by Orelli, in Opuseula voter, grace, sentent. et. morg^l, 

EUSEBIUS [of Nicomedia] (d. 341 ?), Greek bishop arftl theo- 
logian, was the defender of Arius in a still more avowed manner 
than his namesake of Caesarea, and from him the Eusebian or 
middle party specially derived its name, giving him in return 
the epithet of Great. He was a contemporary of the bishop of 
Caesarea, and united with him in the enjoyment of the friendship 
and favour of the imperial family. He is said to have been 
connected by his mother with the emperor Julian, whose early 
tutor he was. His first bishopric was Berytus (Beirut) in Phoe- 
nicia, but his name is especially identified with the see of Nico- 
media^ which, from the time of Diocletian till Constantine 
established his court at Byzantium, was regarded as the capital 
of the eastern part of the empire. He warmly espoused the cause 
of Arius in his quarrel with his bishop Alexander, and wrote a 
letter in his defence to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, which is pre- 
served in the Church Hist^ of Theodoret. Trained in the school 
of Lucian of Antioch, his views appear to have been identical 
with those of Eusebius of Caesarea in placing Christ above all 
created beings, the only begotten of. the Father, but in refusing 
to recognize him to be “ of the same substance ” with the Father, 
who is alone in essence and abciilute being. 

At the council of Nicaea Eusenius of Nicomedia earnestly 
opposed, along with his hamesake of Caesarea, the insertion 

the Homousian clause, but after being defeated in his object 
he also signed the creed in his own sense of ofwios /car ovtriav. 
He refused, however, to sign the anathema directed gainst the 
Ariainu hot, as he afterwards ^plained, because of his variance 
from m Athanasian theology, nut ” because he doubted whether 
^us Twlfy held what the anathema imputed to him ” (Sozom. 
ii. 15). After the council he continued vigorously to espouse 
the Anan cause, and was st far carried away in his zeal against 


the Athanasians that he was temporarily banished from his see 
as a disturber of the peace of the church. But his alienation 
from the court was of short duration. He retained the confidence 
of the emperor’s sister Constantia, through whose influence he 
was promoted to tlw see of N^omedia, hnd by her favour he was 
restored to his position, and speedily acquired an equal ascend- 
ancy^ oVer the emperor. He was selected to administer baptism 
to him in his last illness. There seems no doubt that Eusebius 
of Nicomedia was more of a politician than a theologian. He was 
certainly a partisan in the great controversy of his time, and is 
even credited (although on insufficient evidence) with having 
used unworthy means to procure the deposition of Eustathius, 
the ** orthodox ” bishop of Antioch (Theodoret i. 21). His rest- 
less ambition and love of power are not to be denied. To the 
last he defended Arius, and at the time of the latter’s sudden 
death, 336, it was chiefly through his menace, as representing 
the emperor, that the church of Constantinople was thrown into 
anxiety as to whether the leader should be readmitted to the 
bosom of the church. The death of Constantine followed hard 
upon that of Arius ; and Eusebius, who was promoted in 339 
to the see of ^nstantinople, became the leader of the anti- 
Nicene party till his own death in (probably) 341. The real 
activity of Eusebius and his party must be studied in connexion 
with the Arian controversy (see Aaitis). 

EUSKIRCHEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, on a plateau lying to the E. of the Eifel range, at the 
junction of railways from Cologne and Bonn and 10 m. W. of the 
latter. Pop. (1905) 10,285. It has an Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, and its industries include cloth, sugar and 
stocking manufactures, besides breweries and tanneries. 

EUSTACE, the name of four counts of Boulogne. 

Eustace L, a son of Count Baldwin II., held the county from 
1046 until his death in 1049. 

Ilis son, Eustace II. (d. 1093), count of Boulogne, was the 
husband of Goda, daughter of the English king .^thclred the 
Unready, and aunt of Edward the Confessor. Eustace paid a 
visit to England in 1051, and was honourably received at the 
Confassor’s court. A brawl in which he and his servants became 
involved with the citizens of Dover led to a serious quarrel 
between the king and Earl Godwine. The latter, to whose juris- 
diction the men of Dover were subject, refused to punish them. 
His contumacy was made the excuse for the outlawry of himself 
and his fainily. In 1066 Eustace came to England with Duke 
William, and fought at the battle of Hastings. In the following 
year, probably because he was dissatisfied with his share of the 
spoil, he assisted the Kentishmen in an attempt to seize Dover 
Castle. The conspirac>' failed, 4nd Eustace was sentenced to 
forfeit his English fiefs. Subsequently he was reconciled to the 
Conqueror, who restored a portion of the confiscated lands. 

Eustace died in 1093, and was sutceeded by his son, Eustace 
III., who went on crusade in 1096*, and died about 1125. On 
his death the county of Boulogne came to his daughter, Matilda, 
and her husband Stephen, count of Blois, afterwards king of 
England, and in 1150 it was given to their son, Eustace IV. 

Eustace IV. (d. 1153) became the heir -apparent to his 
father’s possessions by the death of an elder brother before 1135. 
In 1137 he did homage for Normandy to Louis VII. of France, 
whose sister, Constance, he subsequently married. Eustace was 
knighted in 1147, at which date he was probably from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age ; and in 1 15 1 he joined Louis m an abortive 
raid upon Normandy, which had accepted the title of the empress 
Matilda, and was xmw defended by her husband, Geoffrey of 
Anjou. At a council held in London on the 6th of April 1152 
Stephen induced a small number of barons to do homage to 
Eustace as their future king ; but the primate, Theobald, and 
the other bishops declined to perform the coronation cerembny 
on the ground that the Roman curia had declared against the 
claim of Eustace. The death of Eustace, which occurred during 
the next ycjar, was hailed with general satisfaction as opening 
the possibility of a peaceful settlement between Stephen and his 
rival, the young Henry of Anjou. The Peterborough Chronicle, 
not content with voicing this sentiment, gives Eustace a bad 
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character. “ He was an evil man and did more harm than 
good wherever he went ; he spoiled the lands and laid thereon 
hwvy taxes.” He had used threats against the recalcitrant 
bishops^ emd in the war against the Angevin party had demanded 
contributions from reli^dus housei ; these facts perhaps suffice 
to account for the vwrdict of the chronicler. 

See Sir James Ramsay, Foundations of England^ vol. ii. (l!o^don, 
1898) ; J. M. Lappenbetg, History of England under the Norman 
Kings (trans. B. Thorpe, Oxford, 1857) ; and E. A. Freeman, 
History of the Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1867-1879). 

EUSTATHIUS, of Antioch, sometimes styled *^the Great” 
(fl. 325), was a native of Side in Pamphylia. About 320 he was 
bishop of Beroea, and he was patriarch of Antioch before the 
council of Nicaea in 325. In that assembly he distinguished 
himself by hb zeal apainst the Arians, though the AUocutio ad 
Imperatorm with which he has been credited is hardly genuine. 
His anti-Arian polemic against Eusebius of Caesarea made him 
unpopular among his fellow-bishops in the East, and a synod 
convened at Antioch in 330 passed a sentence of deposition, 
which was confirmed by the emperor. He was banished to 
Trajanopolis in Thrace, where he died, probably about 337, 
though possibly not till 360. 

The only complete work by Eustathius now extant is the De 
Engastrimytho contra Origenem (ed. by A. Jahn in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, ii. 4). Other fragments are enumerated by F. Loofs 
in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklnpddie. 

EUBTATHIUS, or Eumathius, sumamed Macrembolites 
(“ living near the long bazaar ”), the last of the Greek romance 
writers, flourished in the second half of the 12 th century a.d. 
His title Proionobilissimus shows him to have been a person of 
distinction, and if he is also correctly described in the MSS. as 
fitya^ )^apTo<bvka^ (chief keeper of the ecclesiastical archives), 
he must have been a Christian. He was the author of The Story 
of Hymine and Hysmtntas, in eleven books, a tedious and inferior 
imitation of the Cleitopkon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius, 
There is nothing original in the plot, and the work is tasteless 
and often coarse. Although the author borrowed from Homer 
and other Attic poets, the chief source of his phraseology was the 
rhetorician Choricius of Gaza. The style is remarkable for the 
absence of hiatus and an extremely laboured use of antithesfe. 
The digressions on works of art, apparently the result of personal 
observation, are the best part of the work. A collection of eleven 
Riddles, of which solutions were written by the grammarian 
Manuel Holobolos, is also attributed to Eustathius. 

The best edition of both romance and riddles is by I. Hilberg 
(1876, who fixes the date of Eustathius between 850 and 988), with 
critic^ apparatu.s and prolegomena, including the solutions ; of the 
Riddles alone by M. Treu (189^). On Eustathius generally, see 
J. C. Dunlop, History of Fiction new cd. in Bolm’s Standard 
Library) ; E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (1900) ; K. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte dev hyzantinischen Litteratur (1897). There are 
many translations in modem j^guages, of which that by P. le Bas 
H825) may be recommended ; .there is an English version from tlie 
French by L, H. le Moinc (Ixjndon and Paris, 1788). 

EUSTATHIUS, archbishop of Thessalonica, Byzantine scholar 
and author (probably a native of Constantinople), flourished 
during the second half of the 12th century. He was at first a 
monk, and afterwards deacon of St Sophia and teacher of rhetoric 
in his native city. In 1174 he was chosen bishop of Myra in 
Lycia, but in 1175 was transferred to Thessalonica, He was out- 
spoken and independent, and did not hesitate to oppose the 
emperor Manuel, when ^e latter desired an alteration in the 
formula of abjuration necessary for converts from Mahom- 
medanism. In 1185, when Thessalonica was captured by the 
Normans under William II, of Sicily, Eustathius secured religiou.s 
toleration for the conquered. He died about 1193. His best 
known work is his Commentary on tke^liad and Odyssey of Homej; 
{jrafMKPokal, critical compilations), valuable as containing 
numerous extracts from the scholia of other critics, whose works 
have now perished. He also wrote a commentary on the 
geographical epic of Dionysius Periegetes, in which much of 
Stephanus of Byzantium and the lost writings of Arrian is pre- 
served. A commentary on Pindar has been lost, with the 
exception of the preface, which conUins an essay on lyric poetry. 
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a life of Pindar, and an account of the Olympic games. A history 
of the conquest of Thessalonica by the Normans, a congratulatory 
address to the emperor Manuel, a plea for an improved water- 
supply for Constantinople, and an extensive correspondence with 
clench and lay dignitaries, are evidence of his versatility. 
He is also the author of various religious works, chiefly directed 
against the prevailing abuses of his time, which almost anticipf^te, 
^ough in a milder form, the denunciations of Luther ; the most 
important of these is The Reform of Monastic Life. A commentary 
on the Pentecostal hymn of John of Damascus may also be 
mentioned. 

Editions: Homer Commentary, by G. StaUbanm (1825-1830); 
preface to Pindar Commentary, by F. W. Schneidewin (1837) ; 
Dionysius Commentary in C. W. Mfiller, Geogre^hici Graeci minores, 
ii. ; Pentecostal hymn, in A. Mai, Spicilegiunt JRomamtinf v. 2 (1841). 
The smaller works have been editecl (1832) and the De Thessalonica 
(1839) by L. F. Tafel ; ma^ will be found in J. P. Migne, Patroloma 
Graeca, cxxxv., cxxxvi. Five new speeches have been edited by 
W. Regel, Fontes rerum Bysantinarum, i. (1892). 

EUSTYLE (from Gr. well, and oruAos, column), the aj;chi- 
tectural term for the intercolumniation defined by Vitruvius 
(iii. 3) as being of the best proportion, i.e. two and a half diameters 
(see Intercolumniation). 

EUTAWVILLE, a town of Berkeley county, South Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 55 m. N.N.W. of Charleston. Pop. (1890) 224 ; 
(1900) 305. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line rmlWay. 
The town lies on high ground near the Santee river, in a region 
abounding in swamps, limestone cliffs and pine forests. At 
present its chief interest is in lumber, but in colonial days it was 
a settlement of aristocratic rice planters. The neighbouring 
Eutaw Springs issue first from the foot of a hill and form a la^e 
stream of clear, cool water, but this, only a few yards away, agam 
rushes underground to reappear about i m. farther on. At Eutaw 
Springs, on the 8th of September 1781, was fought the last battle 
in the field in the Southern States during the War of American 
Independence. About 2300 Americans under General Nathanael 
Greene here attacked a slightly inferior force under Colonel 
Alexander Stewart; at first the Americans drove the British before 
them, but later in the day the latter took a position m a brick 
house and behind palisades, and from this position the Americans 
were unable to drive them. On the night of the 9th, however, 
Colpnel. Stewart retreated toward Charleston,. abandoning 1000 
stand o 5 arms. The battle has been classed as a tactical victory 
for the British and a strategical victory for the Americans, 
terminating a campaign which left General Greene in virtual 
possession of the Carolinas, the British thereafter confining them- 
selves to Charleston. The American^ lost in killed and wounded 
408 men (including Colonel William Washington, wounded and 
captured) ; the British, 693. 

EUTHYDEMUS, a native of Magnesia, who overturned the 
dynasty of Diodotus of Bactria, and became king of Bactria 
about 230 B.C. (Polyb. xi. 34 ; Strabo xi. 515 wrongly makes 
him the first king). In 208 he was attacked by Antiochus the 
Great, whom he tried in vain to resist on the shores of the river 
Arius, the modem Herirud (Polyb. x. 49). The war lasted three 
years, and was on the whole fortunate for Antiochus. But he 
saw that he was not able to subdue Bactria and Sogdiana, and 
so in 206 concluded a peace with Euthydemus, trough the 
ipediation of his son Demetrius, in which he recognized him as 
king (Polyb. xi. 34). Soon afterwards Demetrius (q,v.) began the 
conquest of India. There exist many coins of Euthydemus; 
those on which he is called god are struck by the later king 
Agathocles. Other coins with the name Euthydemus, which 
show a youthful face, are presumably those of Euthydemus 
II., who cannot have ruled long and was probably a son of 
Demetrius. (Ed. M.) 

EUTIN, a town of Germany, capital of the principality qf 
Liibeck, which is an enclave in the Prussian province of Schleswig- 
Holstein and belongs to the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, pic- 
turesquely situated on the Lake Eutin, 20 m. N. from Liil^ 
by the railway to Kiel. Pop. {1905) 5204. It possesses a 
Roman (Catholic and two Protestant churches, a palace with a 
fine park, and a monument to Weber, the composer, who was 
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ii&tt. Ibwards^^ the'end the tSth century Eutk acquired 
^rdme^ldM ae the reeklence W a gwop cf poets and writers, of 
whcm die toest> 4 ciiow]n were Jehaifti Heinrich' VosSi the brothers 
Stdberg, awd Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. In <the neighhou^ood 
is a beautiful traict of country, rich rn -beech foWtetS and fjords, 
kncwn as *^ the Holstein SwJtaeAbttd,’* largely frequented in 
eirtnmer by the Hatnbutgers. 

Eutin was, aCcording'to tra .itidn, fdunded by Count Adolf It. 
of Hofettein. In il^S fell to the’ bishopric of Lubeck and Was 
often the residence ‘of the prelates of that see. After some 
vicissitudes of fortune during the middle ages and the Thirty 
Yeats’ War, it came into the possession of the house of Holstein, ! 
ainl hence to Prussia in 1866, 

BUTROPIOfSt Ropau teti>riari, flourished in the latter Mf 
of the 4th century a.o. held the office of secretary (wagwf<y 
mmoride) at Constantinople, accompanied Julian on his e^^di*- 
tidn against the Persians (363), and was alive during the wign of 
Valens (364-378), to whorti he dedicates his history. This work 
{Bfiiftdrium kistoriae kofnanae) fe a complete compendiutti, in 
ten books, ot Roman history frbm ihe foundation of the city to 
the accession of Valens, It was compiled with Considerable cate 
from the best accessible authorities, and is ^^Tittcn generally 
with impartiality, and in a dear and simple style. Although the 
L|t:in in some instances differs from that of the purest models, 
the work was for a long time a favourite elemental school-book. 
Its independent value is small, but it sometimes fills a gap left 
by the m#rc authoritative records. The Breviarium was enlarged 
and contiiftied down to the time of Justinian by Paulus Diaconus 
^.v ,) ; the work of the latter was in turn enlarged by Landolfus 
Sagax {c. 1000), and taken down to the time of the emperor 
Leo the Armenian (813-8^0) in the Historia MtsccUn, 

Of the Greek translations by Canito Lycius and Paeanius, the 
Version of the latter is extant in an almost complete state. The heist 
edition of Eutropiu.siB by H. Droysen (1870), containing: the Greek 
Version and the enlarged ^itions of Paulus Uiaconus and Landolfus ; 
emailor critical editions, C. Wagener (1884), F, Ruhl (1887). J. 
SOrn’s Ver Sprachgebrauck des Hxstonhen tixUfopjus (1892) contains a 
systematic account of the grammar and style of the author. There 
are numerous J^glish school editions and translations. 

.QUTTtiHfiS (r. 380 456), a presbyter and archimandrite 
at Constantinople, first came into notice in a.d. 431 at the 
x:ottncii of Ephesus, where, aS a *ealous adherent of Cyril (^.p.) of 
Alexandria, he vehemently opposed the doctrine of the Nestbrians 
{q^v,). They were accused of teaching that the diviiie nature was 
ttot incarnated in but only attendant on Jesus, being superadded 
ljo his human nature after the latter was completely formed, 
in opposition to this Jiutyches went so far as to affirm thAt after 
•Che union of the two natures, the human and tlie divine, Christ 
had only one nature ^ that of the incarnate Word, and that there- 
fore His human botty was essentially different from oth^ human 
bodies. In this he went 'beyond Cyril and the Alexandrine school 
generally, Who, althoagh they expressed the unity of the two 
natures in Christ .90 as ahnost to nullify their duality, yet took 
oatte verbally to guard ttiemselves against the accusation of in 
any way dreumscribing or modifying his real and true humanity. 
It would seem, hbwever, that Eutyches differed from the Alex- 
andrine achobl chiety from inability to express his meaning 
with proper safeguard®, for' equally with them he denied that 
Christ’s human nature was either transmuted or absorbed into 
his divine nature. The energy and imprudence of Eutyches in 
asserting his opinions led to his being accused of heresy by 
Homrtus of Antioch and Eusebius, bishop of Dorylaeum, at a 
eyiiod presided over by FlaHian at Constantinople in 448. As 
his explanations were not considered satisfactory, the council 
deposed him from his prfestly office and excommunicated him ; 
but in 449, at a council hdd in Ephesus convened by BioSCUtus 
of Alexandria and overawed by the presence of a large number 
of Egyptian mfonks,wnot only Was Eutyches reinstated in his 
office; but Eusebius, DomnUMnd Flavian, his chief opponents, 
were deposed, and the Alexandrine doctrine of the '‘’‘ One nature ” 
receivea the sanction of ffie church. This Judgment is the more 
interesttog a» being in distinct conflict with Sie opinion of the 
bishop of Rome-^Lfeo — ^wbo, departing from the policy of his 


predecessor Oelestine, baid written very strongly to FlaOian itt 
support of the doctrine of the two natures and oiie peksiXL 
Meanwhile the emperor Theodorius died; ahd thikhena and 
Mardan who succeeded summoned, in October 45iv/a 
(thefourth ecumenical) whicl^metatOhalcedon(^.^^). I'hete the 

synod of Ephesus was declared to have been a ‘^ robber synod/' 
its pfdbeedings were annulled, and, in accordance with the rule of 
Leo as opposed to the doctrines of Eutyches, it Was cjeclated 
that the two natures Were uriited in Christ, but Without any 
alteration, absorption or confusion. Eutyches died, m but 
of his’later life nothing is known. After his death his doctrihes 
obtained the support of the empress Eudoda and made con- 
siderable progress in Syria. In the 6th cferitui^ they received a 
new impulse from a monk of the name of Jacob, who united 
the various divisions into which the Eutychians, -br ’MOno- 
physites had separated into one Church, which exists at 
the pr*esent time under the name of the Jacobite Church, and 
has numerous adherents in Armenia, Egypt and Ethiopia. 

See R, L Ottley, Z>oc/ri«p of the Incarnation^ ii. 97 fi. ; A. 
Haniack Hiaiofv of 'Dagma^ iv. passim ; F. Loofj, Dogmengeschichte 
•(4th ed., 1906), 297 f., and the art. in Herzog-Hauck, kealencyh, fiir 
prat, Theol.f with a full l)ibliography. 

EUTYCHIANUS, pope from 275 to 283. His Original epitaph 
was discovered in the catacombs (see Kraus, koma sotterraneay 
p. 154 et seq.), but nothing more is known of him. 

EUTYCHIDES, of Sicyon in Achaea, Greek senjipter the 
latter part of the 4th century b.c., was a pupil of Lysippus. 
His most noted work was a statue of Fortune, wliich he made 
for the city of Antioch, then newly founded. 'Ihe goddess, who 
embodied the idea of the city, was seated on a rode, crowned witli 
towers, and having the river Orontes aft her feet. There is a small 
copy of the statue in the Vatican (see Greek Art). It was 
imitated by a number of Asiatic cities ; and indeed most statues 
of cities since erected borrow something from tlic work of 
Euty chides. 

EUYUK, or Eyuk (the tu pronounced as in French), a small 
village in Asia Minor, in the Angora vilayet, 12 m. N.N.E. of 
Boghaz Kcui built on a mound which contains some 

remarkable ruins of a large building — a palace or sanctuary-^ 
anterior to the Greek period and belonging to the same civili^* 
tion las the ruins and rock-reliefs at Pteria. These ruins consist 
of a gatew^ and an approach enclosed by two lateral walls, 15 ft. 
long, froih the outer end of which two walls return outwards at 
right anglesi, one to right and one Lo left. I’hc gateway is flanked 
by two huge blocks, each carved in front into the shape of a 
sphinx, while on the inner face is a relief of a two-headed eagle 
with Wing® displayed. Of the l^roaCh and its returning walls 
only the lowCt courses remain: they consist of large blocks 
adorned with a series of bas-reliefs similar in type to those 
carved on the rodcs at Boghaz I^leui. Behind the gateway is 
another vestibule leading to another pdrtal which gives c^fitrattCC 
to ihe building, the lateral walls and abutments of tht pOVtal 
being also decorated with reliefs much worn. rt^fs 

belong to that pre- Greek oriental art generally t3!afled Hittite, 
of which there are numerous remains in the eastern half of the 
peninsula. It is now generally agreed that the scenes represented 
are religious profcessions. On the left retiirtiing Vvall is a traih bf 
priestly attendants headed by the chief priest and prite^esfe 
(the latter Carrying a lituus), clad in the dress of the deities 
they serve And facing an altar, behind wliich is an image of a bull 
on a pedestal (representing the god) ; then comes an attendant 
leading a goat and three rams for sacrifice, followed by more 
priests With lilui or musical •instruments, after whom comes a 
hull bearing on his back the sacred ct.Ha (?). On the lateral walls 
«f the approach we have a i^jmilar procession of attendants headed 
by the chief priestesS and priest, who pouri a libation at the feet 
of the goddess seated on her throne • while on the right returning 
wall are fragments of a third procesrion approaching another 
draped figure of the goddess On her throne (pktjed At the angle 
opposite the bull ^ ^e pedestal), the ttaik Being again brought 
up by a bull. 

These are all scenes in the ritual Of the mdigenous naturalistic 
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religion whkli waft n^ead, in digbidy 
Asia MinoiCi and consisted in the worship of the Se|f*rq}roduotive 
powers of nature, personified izi the great mother^oddess (called 
by various names Cybe^^ Leto, Artemis, &c.) the god her 
husband-and-son (Attis, Men, Saisazios, 6cc.), representing the 
two elements of the ultimate divine nature (see Great Mother 
OF THE Gods). Here, as in the oriental mysteries gSicmlly, 
the goddess is made more prominent* Where Greek influence 
affects the native religion, emphasis tends to be laid, on the god, 
but the character of the religion remains everywhere ultimately 
the &me (see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. iii.). 

AuTHORiTtBs.r-^Perrot, Explor. de la Galaiii (1862) and Hist, de 
Van (Eng. trans., 1890) ; Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in KUiftr 
asien u. Nordsyrien (1890) ; Hogarth in Murray’s Handbook to 
Asia Minor (1895) ; Chantrc, Mission en Cappadoce (18^). See 
also Hittites. (J- G. C. A.) 


EVAOORAB, son of Nicocles, king of Salamis in Cyprus 410- 
374 B.C. He claimed descent from Teuoer, half-brother of Ajax, 
son of Telamon, and his family had long been rulers of Salsimis 
until supplanted by a Phoenician exile. When the usuiper was 
in turn driven out by a Cyprian noble, Evagoras, fearing that 
his life was in danger, fled to Cilicia. Thence he returned 
secretly in 410, and with the aid of a small band of adherents 
regained possession of the throne, According to Isocrates, 
whose panegyric must however be read with caution, Evagor^ 
was a model ruler, whose aim was to promote the welfare of his 
state and of his subjects by the cultivation of Greek refinement 
and civilization, which had been almost obliterated in Salamis 
by a long period of barbarian rule. He cultivated the friendship 
of the Athenians, and after the defeat of Conon at Aegospotami 
he afforded him refuge and hospitality. For a time he also main- 
tained friendly relations with Persia, and secured the aid of 
Artaxerxes II. for Athens against Sparta. He took part in the 
battle of Cnidus (394), in which the Spartan fleet was defeated, 
and for this service his statue was placed by the Athenians side 
by side with that of Conon in the Ceramicus. But the energy 
and enterprise of Evagoras soon roused the jealousy of the 
Great King, and relations between them became strained. 
From 391 they were virtually at war. Aided by the Athenians 
and the Egyptian Hakor (Acoris), Evagoras extended his rule 
over the greater part of Cyprus, crossed over to Asia Minor, took 
several cities in Phoenicia, and persuaded the Cilicians to revolt. 
After the peace of Antalcidas (387), to which he refused to agree, 
the Athenians withdrew their support, since by its terms they 
recognized the lordship of Persia over Cyprus. For ten years 
Evagoras carried on hostilities single-handed, except for occasional 
aid from Egypt. At last he was totally defeated at Citium, and 
compelled to flee to Salamis. Here, although closely blockaded, 
he managed to hold his ground, and took advantage of a quarrel 
between the Persian general# to conclude peace (376). Evagoms 
was allowed to remain nomifially king of Salamis, but in reality 
a vassal of Persia, to which he was to pay a yearly tribute. 
The clironology of the last part of his reign is uncertain. In 374 
he was assassinated by a eunuch from motives of private revenge. 

The chief authority for the life of Evagoras is the panegyric of 
Isocrates addressed to his son Nicocles ; see also Diod. Sfc. xiv. 115, 
XV. 2-9; Xenophon, Helhnica, iv. 8; W. Judeich, Kleinasiatische 
Studien (Marburg, 189a), and art. Hellenism. 


EVAGRIUS {c. 536-600), sumamed Scholasttcus, Church 
historian, was bom at Epiphania in Coele-Spia. <His surname 
shows him to have been an advocate, and it is supposed that he 
practised at Antioch. He was the legal adviser of Gregory, 
patriarch of that city, whom he successfully defended abfonstanti- 
nople against certain serious charges. Through this dt^exion 
he was brought under the notice oBthe emperor Tiberius 
stantine, who honoured him with the rank of q^estorian ; 
Maurice Tiberius made him master of the rolls. His influence 
and reputation were so considerable that on the occasion of his 
second marriage a public festival was celebrated in his honour, 
which was interrupted by a terrible earthquake. Eva^rius’s 
name has been preserved by his Ecclesiastical History m six 
books, extending over the period from the third general council 


(that of Ephesns^ 431) to the yekr 593. It thUB^oeintiAii^l^ tM 
work of Eusebius, Iterates,* Sozomen stfld Thdodoret. 
not wholly trustworthy, and often very credulous, Wofk is 
on the whole impartial, and appears to have been compiled from 
original documents, from which many valuable exce^ am 
given. It is particularly helpful to the student of the histoi^ of 
dogma during the ^th and 6th centuries, while the polmcal 
history of the time is by no means neglected. EvagriuS made 
use of ihe writings of Eustathius, John^ of Epiphania, John 
Malaias, Procopius, and (possibly) Menander Protector. 

The best edition of the History is that '6f L. Parmehtidf imd J. 
Bidez (London, 1898), which eontaiHB the SChOlia : it is gUsd' indladed 
in Migne’s Pdtrologia Graeca, bexxvi. There is an English traiksdatioii 
in Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. See Knimbacheic, GesthickU dir 
hyzantinischen Litisratur (1897); F. C. B 4 ur, Dts Epoohen def 
hirchlicken Geschichtsschrmurig (1852) ; L. Jeep, ^%ulUnmtersu>' 
chungen mu den gnechisCheH Kirchenhistofihem (1884). 

EVANDER (Gr. EvarSpos, “,good man *'), in Rpman legpr^, 
son of Mercury and Carmenta, or of Echemus, )cing of Arq^ia. 
According to the story, Evander left the Arcadian town of 
Pallantion about sixty years before the Trojan War and founded 
Pallanteum or Palatium on the hill afterwards called the Palatine. 
This is only one of the many Greek legends adopted by theRomans 
for the purpose of connecting places in Italy with others of Iflce^ 
sounding name in Greece. To Evander was attributed the irifero- 
duction of Greek rites and customs into his new country ; of 
writing, music and other arts ; of the worship of lon (called 
Faunus by the Italians) and the festival of Lujwrcalia, In 
Virgil he receives Aeneas hospitably, and assists him against 
Turnus. Probably Evander was identical with the god Faunus 
(the “ favourer ”), and the tale of his Arcadian origin was due 
to the desire to establish connexion with Greece ; the name of 
his reputed mother (or wife) Carmenta is genuinely Italian. 

See Livy i. 6. 7 ; Ovid, Fasti, i. 471, v. 99 ; Dion. Halic. i. 31-33 ; 
Virgil, Aeneid, viii. 335. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an association of individual 
Christians of different denominations formed in London in August 
1846, at a conference of over 900 clergymen and laymen from all 
parts of the world, and representing upwards of fifty sections of 
the Protestant church. The idea originated in Scotland in the 
preceding year, and was intended “ to associate and concentrate 
the strength of an enlightened Protestantism against the en- 
croachments of popery and Puseyism, and to promote the 
interests of a scriptural Christianity,” as well as to combat 
religious indifference. A preliminary meeting was held at 
Liverpool in October 1845. Thb .movement obtained wide 
support in other countries, more especially in America, and 
organizations in connexion with it now exist in the different 
capitals throughout the world. The object of the alliance, 
according to a resolution of the first conference, is “ to enable 
Christians to realize in themselves and to exhibit to others that a 
living and everlasting union binds all true believers together 
in the fellowship of the church.” At the same conference the 
following nine points were adopted as the basis of the alliance : 

Evangelical views in regard to the divine inspiration, authority 
and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures ; the right and duty of 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; 
the unity of. the Godhead and the Trinity of persons therein ; 
the utter deplravity of human nature in consequence of the fall ; 
the incarnation of the Son of Goff, His work of atonement for 
sinners of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and reign ; 
the justification of the sinnoj: by^faith alone ; the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion and s^ctificatiett of the sinner ; 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the 
judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment of the 
wicked ; the divine institution of the Christian ministry, and 
the obligations and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord^s Supper,” it being understood, however, (i) that 
such a summary is not to be regarded in any formal or ecclesi- 
astical sense as a creed or confession,” and (a) that *^the 
selection of certain tenets, with the emission of others, is not to 
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be hdd ai implying that tha former oonetitute the whole body 
of important truths or that the latter are unimportant.” 

Annual qonferencee of branches of the allmnce are held in 
England^ America and several continental countries ; and it is 
provided that a general conference, including representatives 
of the whole alliance, be held every seventh year, or oftener if 
it br deemed necessary. Such conferences have been held in 
London in 1851; Paris,- 1855 ; Berlin, 1857; Geneva, x86i ; 
Amsterdam, 1867 ; New York, 1:873: Basel, 1879 ; Copenhagen, 
1885 ; Florence, i 9 f)i ; London, 1896 and 1907. They are 
occupied with the di^ussion of the ” best methods of counter- 
acting infidelity, Romanism and ritualism, and the desecration 
of the Lord's Day,” and of furthering the positive objects of the 
alliance. The latter ^^^dmetimes stated as follows : (a) ” The 
world ^dled by prayer ” ; a world-wide week of prayer is held 
annuaUy, beginning on the first Sunday in the year, (b) ” The 
maintenance of religious liberty throughout the world.” (c) 
” The relief of persecuted Christians m all parts ” ; the allmnce 
has agents in many countries to help the persecuted by distribut- 
ing relitf, Sue., and in Russia there is a travelling agent who 
endeavours to help the Stundists. (d) ” The manifestation of the 
unity of all^lieversand the upholding of the evangelical faith.” 

The following publications be mentioned *. — The Evangelical 
AUi0nce Monthly Intplligencer^ The Evangelical Alliance Quarterly, 
both published in London ; A. J. Arnold, History of the Evangelical 
Alliance (London, 1897) ; and the Teports of the proceedings of the 
difierent coherences. 


‘ASSOCIATIONS /V 

SVANQILIOAL A88O0IA11DN of North America, a religious 
denomination, founded about the beginning of the X9th century 
by Jacob Albright (1759-1808), a German Lutheran of Pennsyl- 
vama. About 1790 he began an itinerant mission among his 
fellow-countrymen, chiefly in* Pennsylvania ; and meeting with 
I considerable success, he was, at ui assembly composed of ad- 
herexvts brom the different places he had visited, elected^ in 1800 
presiding elder or chief pastor, and shortly afterwards rules of 
government were adopted aomewhat similar to those of the 
Methodiet Episcopsd Diurch. The theological standards of the 
two bodies are a&o in close agreement. In 1807 Albright was 
appointed bishop of the community, which adopted its present 
name in 1818. In 1816 the first annual conference was held, 
and in 1843 instituted a general conference, composed 

of delegates chosen by the annual conferences and constituting 
the behest legislative and judicial authority in the church. 
The members of the general conference hold office for four years. 
In 1891 a long internal controversy resulted in a division. A 
law-suit awarded the property to the branch making its head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, whereon the other party, numbering 
40,000, that met at Philadelphia, constituted themselves the 
United Evangelical Church. The Association in 1906 had 
about 105,000 members, besides some 10,000 in Germany and 
Switzerland, and has nearly ^s6oo churches and 1200 itinerant 
and other preachers. There are four bishops. It distributes 
much evangelical literature and supports a mission in Japan, 
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